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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


Views  About  San  Francisco. 

Cities  and  towDS  are  rich  if  their  environment  contains 
the  pieturesque  and  the  beautiful.  Many  large  aggrega- 
tions of  human  habitations  are  fortunately  thus  endowed, 
and  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  rich  in  its  ad- 
jacent rural  scenery,  broken,  romantic  and  diverse,  and  in 
its  forms  of  water  from  babbling  brook  to  beach-pounding 
billows.  All  these  charms  of  the  nearer  distance  delight 
our  people,  and  they 
are  so  accessible  that 
hardly  a  tenement 
child  but  cherishes 
recollections  of  ram- 
bles among  them. 

The  work  of  the  de- 
votees of  the  camera 
unquestionably  i  n  - 
spires  to  a  search  for 
the  natural  by  its  de- 
lightful presentment 
of  it.  It  also  enables 
the  publisher  to  give 
to  distant  readers  ma- 
terial for  better  con- 
ceptions of  the  coun- 
try. The  views  iu  the 
composite  engraving 
on  this  page  are  among 
the  most  charming  we 
have  ever  had  for  the 
ornamentation  of  our 
pages.  They  were 
caught  by  members  of 
the  California  Camera 
Club,  and  for  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  of 
them  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Pacific  Mutual, 
a  bright  insurance 
journal  of  this  city. 

The  views  are  well 
selected  to  show  the 
diversity  in  the  nat- 
ural scenery  surround- 
ing San  Francisco.  In 
none  of  them  is  any 
intimation  that  a  great 
city  is  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, and  in  that  is 
the  charm  of  recourse 
to  them.  A  short  ride 
by  rail  or  boat  and  a 
short  walk  beyond 
brings  one  as  "  far 
from  the  madding 
crowd,"  so  far  as  the 
senses  can  determine, 
as    though    he  had 

crossed  a  State.  The  artists  who  furnish  us  this  enter- 
tainment should  be  mentioned.  The  first  picture,  the  ar- 
rival of  the  six-horse  stage,  is  by  Dr.  M.  F.  Gabbs.  The 
second,  the  yacht  race,  is  by  E.  L.  Gifiord.  The  third, 
the  mountain  brook,  and  the  fourth,  the  country  road,  are 
by  H.  B.  Hosmer. 


Squatters  and  land-jumpers  are  rushing  in  large  num- 
bers to  occupy  the  great  tract  in  southern  California  by 
recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for- 
feited from  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  the 
Government.  Most  of  these  vagrant  immigrants  will  have 
their  pains  for  nothing.  Those  who  honestly  bought  the 
land  from  the  railroad  company  and  occupied  it  will  have 
a  preemptive  right  of  purchase  from  the  Government 
against  these  incomers  and  all  others.    Uncle  Sam  always 


The  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company  announces  an 
important  reduction  on  transcontinental  rates  on  several 
California  products.  On  and  after  January  5th  the  rates 
on  beans,  canned  goods,  wine  and  borax  will  be  50  cents 
per  100  pounds  for  carload  lots  from  this  city  to  New 
York  and  75  cents  for  the  same  commodities  from  all  in- 
terior points  to  Chicago.  The  price  hitherto  has  been  $1 
on  all  the  commodities  named,  except  beans,  on  which  the 
rate  was  $1.10.   The  concession  is  very  material  and  is 

certain  to  have  direct 
effect  on  the  several 
.  articles.    The  action 

was  totally  unexpected 
except  as  to  beans, 
prices  on  the  latter 
having  already  ad- 
vanced in  anticipation 
of  the  reduction.  Vine- 
yardists  will  have  fur- 
ther reason  to  think 
that  the  coming  year 
contains  better  prom- 
ise for  them  than  any 
previous  year  since 
1885. 


OPEN   AIR  RAMBLES  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"  When  you  pass  a  farm,"  says  a  writer,  "  and  see  a 
large  barn  and  a  small  house,  you  may  know  the  man  is 
boss.  When  you  see  a  fine  house  and  a  dilapidated  barn 
you  may  understand  that  the  woman  has  things  her  own 
way;  and  when  there  is  a  new  house  and  a  good  barn,  you 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  woman  and  man  are  about 
equals." 


aims  to  protect  the  honest  settler,  and  he  generally  suc- 
ceeds in  doing  it. 

The  Howland  olive-oil  mill  at  Pomona  is  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  the  manufacture  of  oil  will  commence  shortly. 
Some  of  the  machinery  was  imported  from  Europe,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  mill  is  greater  than  that  of  the  similar 
establishments  at  Elwood  Coopat's  ranch  and  National 
City.  

At  least  six  counties  in  the  State  are  in  the  throes  of 
division  agitations.  These  questions  are  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  legislature,  and  the  prospects  are  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  that  body's  time  will  be  devoted  to  their 
settlement. 


The  Pomona  Prog- 
ress publishes  a  state- 
ment regarding  the 
orange  crop  in  south- 
ern California  as  the 
consensus  of  opinion 
of  fruitgrowers  gath- 
ered in  every  part  of 
southern  California. 
The  Progress  estimates 
the  total  crop  of  or- 
anges for  this  season 
in  Los  Angeles,  Or- 
ange. San  Bernardino 
and  San  Diego  coun- 
ties at  6500  carloads, 
and  puts  the  value  of 
the  same  at  not  less 
than  $4,000,000.  Re- 
ports from  ev€ry  lo- 
cality in  the  citrus  belt 
are  to  the  effect  that 
fruit  is  in  first-das') 
condition  and  is  ripen- 
ing slowly  for  market. 
Everywhere  there  is  a 
large  crop  of  oranges, 
and  in  some  sections, 
as  in  Pomona  valley, 
San  Gabriel  and  at 
Ontario,  so  enormous 
a  crop  has  never  been 
known,  and  the  trees 
heavy  weight  of  the 


are  almost  breaking  under  the 
golden  fruit.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  will  not  be  ready 
for  consumption  before  February,  and  all  growers  are 
anxious  to  delay  the  sale  and  marketing  of  their  fruit  until 
late  in  the  spring,  so  as  to  get  larger  prices. 


Fkuit  Union  Meeting. — The  eighth  annual  meeting 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  California  Fruit  Union,  for  the 
election  of  a  board  of  nine  trustees  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  come 
before  the  meeting,  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  18th, 
1893,  at  1  p.  M.,  in  Assembly  Hall  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  220  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco.  There  should 
be  a  good  attendance. 
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The  Week. 

There  has  been  a  succession  of  clear,  bright  day.s  and 
nights,  with  just  enough  frost  in  the  early  morning  air  to 
make  one's  extremities  tingle,  and  to  give  our  clima'e  its 
claim  to  bracing  properties.  In  low  levels  there  has  been 
some  injury  to  younger  growth  of  tender  plants,  but  noth- 
ing serious  is  yet  reported,  and  in  thermal  belts  the  tender- 
est  growths  are  still  untouched  by  frost.  The  slight  snap 
in  the  air  is  a  decided  advantage  to  deciduous  trees,  as  it 
keeps  them  at  rest.  A  few  degrees  more  warmth  would 
swell  the  buds  and  give  us  January  orchard  bloom,  very 
pretty  to  the  sight  and  inspiring  to  the  tourist,  but  danger- 
ous to  tree  and  owner's  pocket. 

The  greatest  stir  in  the  horticultural  line  in  the  city  is 
the  installation  of  exhibits  at  the  mid-winter  display  in 
the  Mechanics'  Institute  Pavilion,  which  will  open  next 
week  with  a  grand  exposition  of  Californian  productions 
and  achievements  en  route  for  the  Chicago  World's  Fair. 
It  will  also  be  the  occasion  for  the  annual  citrus  fair  of 
the  upper  half  of  the  State.  Moat  zealous  effort  is  being 
put  forth  by  the  managers,  and  the  fruit  of  the  citrus 
family,  in  amount  of  display  as  well  as  in  artistic  and 
striking  effect,  will  surpass  anything  ever  gathered  to- 
gether in  this  latitude  at  least.  All  visitors  to  the  city 
during  the  coming  five  weeks  should  set  apart  a  day  for 
the  Mechanics'  Pavilion. 


The  State  Association  of  Irrigation  Districts  was  called 
to  meet  on  Thursday  of  this  week  at  Sacramento,  too  late 
for  notice  in  this  week's  Rural  Pbess.  The  object  is  to 
prevent  legislation  adverse  to  the  interests  of  irrigators,  as 
well  as  to  promote  favorable  legislation.  It  is  likely  that 
the  convention  will  endorse  an  amendment  to  the  Wright 
act  providing  that  the  school  fund  of  the  State  may  be  in- 
vested in  irrigation  district  bonds.  t,This  amendment  is 
heartily  approved  by  the  Slate  Treasurer  and  other  State 


officials,  and  if  it  becomes  a  law  will  go  far  toward  assist- 
ing in  marketing  this  class  of  securities. 

Agricnltural  Statistics. 

It  is  really  disgraceful  that  a  great  producing  State  like 
California  should  have  no  trustworthy  statistics  of  indus- 
trial resources  and  achievements,  except  such  as  are  gath- 
ered by  private  enterprise.  California  has  done  even 
worse  than  this,  for  it  has  published  year  after  year  a  lot 
of  numerical  rubbish  which  has  had  the  guise  of  official 
statistics,  but  which  has  had  neither  general  truth  nor 
specific  accuracy,  nor  any  other  decent  quality.  By  statute 
it  has  long  been  the  duty  of  county  a.'wessors  to  report  to 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization  full  agricultural  statistics, 
but  there  has  been  no  compensation  for  the  work,  and  al- 
most universally  it  has  been  done  in  a  perfunctory  man- 
ner. Assessors  who  had  too  much  conscience  to  put  in  a 
lot  of  figures  at  random,  left  the  spaces  blank,  and  those 
who  really  undertook  to  summarize  the  results  of  deputy 
assessors,  knew  that  the  returns  were  only  partial,  unsat- 
isfactory and  misleading.  And  yet  these  statistics  have 
been  paraded  by  writers  and  speakers  to  point  arguments 
or  appeals  without  thought  or  knowledge  that  they  have 
never  been  worthy  of  an  allusion.  We  thus  denounce 
them  in  general  terms;  we  know  that  at  times  individual 
State  officers  have  given  much  time  and  effort  to  secure 
trustworthy  figures,  but  because  of  defects  in  the  system, 
they  accomplished  very  little. 

There  are  probably  many  reasons  why  this  work  should 
not  be  laid  upon  assessors  as  it  now  is  by  law.  The  prime 
defect  lies  possibly  in  linking  the  thought  of  a  full  state- 
ment of  amounts  and  values  with  that  other  and  disagree- 
able thought  of  a  tax  which  clings  to  an  assessor  like  its 
perfume  to  an  onion.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  weak 
human  nature  will  allow  a  man  to  give  a  full  number  of 
his  fruit  trees  or  bushels  of  crop  of  any  kind  when  he 
knows  that  the  enquirer's  main  business  is  to  load  him 
with  as  high  an  assessment  as  his  place  will  stand.  It  is 
too  much  like  compelling  a  convict  to  read  aloud  his  own 
death  warrant — a  service  which  the  law  itself  never  exacts 
of  a  departing  member  of  society.  It  is  human  to  lie 
when  questioned  for  purposes  of  assessment.  Ever  since 
the  days  of  Ananias  the  practice  has  prevailed.  One 
would  think  the  legislators  would  have  known  of  this 
great  lapse  in  the  moral  sense  and  would  never  have 
ordered  a  tax  assessor  to  collect  figures  which  under  the 
mo^t  favorable  conditions  are  trying  to  human  nature  to 
furnish. 

Since  the  existing  provision  for  State  statistics  is  a  fail- 
ure of  a  quarter  of  a  century's  standing,  it  is  certainly 
time  it  was  done  away,  and  some  better  system  provided. 
Of  late  years  the  State  Boards  of  Horticulture  and  Viti- 
culture have  made  commendable  efforts  and  have  secured 
some  important  statistics.  So  far  as  they  go  these  are 
good.  The  fruitgrowers'  convention  at  San  Jose  had  a 
more  ambitious  plan  under  discussion,  by  which  a  State 
Bureau  of  Statistics  should  be  established.  Such  a  Bureau, 
properly  officered  and  equipped,  could  earn  its  cost  many 
times  over;  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  State  will  cre- 
ate anymore  places  of  trust  and  emolument,  and  certainly 
enough  is  now  paid  out  for  public  service.  Perhaps  some 
change  in  the  direction  of  effort  by  existing  State  officers 
might  compass  the  great  need. 

Governor  Markham,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature 
now  in  session  at  Sacramento,  says: 

The  statutes  provide  that  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  the 
counties  of  the  State  must  require  county  assessors  to  report 
annually  to  the  surveyor-general  a  true  statement  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  pursuits  and  products  of  the  county, 
and  other  statistical  information.  This  statute  is  a  dead  letter, 
although  every  State  ofHcial  and  every  citizen  interested  in  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  industries  of  the  State  feels 
the  importance  of  having  such  statistics  for  his  own  use  and 
for  the  information  of  the  general  public.  Instead  of  (his  be- 
ing made  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  surveyor-general,  I  think 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  should  be  required  to  maintain  a 
statistical  department,  and  I  recommend  that  such  a  law  be 
enacted. 

Probably  this  is  the  best  that  can  be  done.  We  are 
aware  that  the  general  idea  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  is  that  its  ability  in  the  line  of  figures  is  jconfined 
to  the  minute  fractions  of  the  speed  program,  but  this  is 
not  an  accurate  conception  of  its  qualities.  It  has  a 
strong  penchant  for  fast  horses  and  baloon  ascensions,  and 
other  spectacular  affairs  which  please  the  multitude,  but 
we  believe  it  has  a  serious  side  as  well,  and  we  are  aware 
that  the  present  secretary  has  a  level  head  for  agricultural 
figures  and  is  a  good  executive  officer.  If  the  plan  which 
was  presented  to  the  last  legislature  for  a  State  weather 
service  and  crop-reporting  service,  at  an  exceedingly  small 
cost,  were  to  be  adopted  by  this  legislature,  we  could 
have  much  better  weather  service  and  figures  than  have  ever 
yet  been  placed  upon  the  public  table.  We  hope  that  such 
an  end  may  be  reached  in  some  way  and  without  un- 
necessary delay. 


The  Wheat  Marliet  a  Little  Firmer. 

It  is  almost  an  aphorism  that  the  chief  cause  affecting 
the  low  price  of  wheat  is  the  immense  supplies  on  hand  in 
the  consumer  nations.  Statistics  believed  to  be  reliable 
show  that  the  United  Kingdom  now  has  an  excess  in  visible 
supply  over  1891  of  about  2GO,000  short  tons,  or  8,840,000 
bushels;  xnd  that  the  excess  in  the  United  States  is  about 
1,000,000  tons,  or  34  000,000  bushels.  It  is  affirmed  that 
France  will  consume  about  2,000,000  short  tons  less  this 
year  than  last.  There  are,  it  is  computed,  at  this  time 
perhaps  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  reserve  more 
than  at  the  beginning  of  1892. 

The  condition  of  the  wheat  market  at  this  time  appears 
to  confute  the  accuracy  of  statistics  of  the  crop  of  1892, 
collected  by  the  United  States  Government  and  widely 
circulated  and  published.  It  was  estimated  that  the  crop 
of  1891  was  613,000,000  bushels,  of  which  a  small  portion 
only  would  be  carried  over  into  1892.  The  disposition  of 
this  gigantic  yield,  it  was  thought,  was  about  as  follows: 

Bushels. 

Total  yield   613,000,000 

Home  consumptiou  310,000,000 

Exports  :i05,0U0,000 

Seed   55,000,000 

Feed  and  miscellaneous   30,000,000—600,000,000 

 •  

Surplus   13,000,000 

The  yield  in  the  United  Slates  for  1892  was  computed 
at  about  500,000,000  bushels,  or  ll.'.,000,000  less  than  in 
1891.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  little  trouble 
should  have  been  experienc<>d  in  disposing  of  the 
13,000,000  surplus  bushels,  inasmuch  as  the  consump- 
tion and  average  exports  (600,000,000  bushels)  would 
exceed  the  output  (500,000,000  bushels)  by  100,000,000 
bushels,  provided,  of  course,  they  were  not  less  than  in 
1891.  But  France  will  consume  68,000,000  bushels  less 
than  in  1891,  so  that  the  exports  of  the  United  States 
would  naturally  be  less,  and  the  world's  market  is  re- 
stricted in  that  amount.  This  leaves  still  an  apparent 
shortage  of  32,000,000  bushels  (100,000,000  lesi  68,000,000) 
with  13,000,000  bushels  carried  over  from  1891  to  supply 
it.  On  the  face  of  the  figures,  therefore,  there  ought  to  be 
a  stronger  demand  for  wheat  in  1892  than  in  1891. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  word  "  shortage  "  is 
used  in  the  sense  that  the  marketable  wheat  for  foreign  con- 
sumption by  these  figures  should  appear  to  be  that  much  less 
than  in  1891;  and  the  general  assumption  is  made  that  the 
deficit  of  68,000,000  iu  the  French  consumption  of  foreign 
wheat  means  no  market  there  for  that  amount  of  Ameri- 
can wheat,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  case. 

But  what  are  the  facts?  The  visible  supply  of 
wheat  at  this  time  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States,  and  in  cargoes  bound  fur  Europe, 
exceeds  that  of  1891  by  about  100  000,000  bushels  at  an 
outside  figure.  Instead  of  a  relative  sh  irtage  in  the 
United  States  of  32,000,000  bushels,  the  excess  of  the  vis- 
ible supply  in  the  United  States  at  this  time  over  last  year 
is  34,000,000  bushels,  or  an  actual  difference  between  the 
facts  and  estimates  of  66,000,000  bushels. 

Only  one  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at — lomething  was 
radically  wrong  about  the  estimates  of  the  wheal  output 
for  1891  and  1892. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  for  1892  are  said  to 
have  been  about  20,000,000  less  than  in  1891,  and  still  the 
excess  stock  in  Great  Britain  is  now  8,000,000  bushels 
more  than  in  1891.  Of  course  other  supplier  naiions  have 
exported  h°avily  and  Great  Britain's  1892  yield  was  larger 
than  in  1891,  producing  a  congestion  of  the  market  almost 
without  precedent. 

These  unusual  circumstances  have  all  conspired  to  bring 
about  a  state  of  affairs  recently  confronting  to  the  producer 
a  discouraging  aspect,  and  to  depress  the  price  of  wheat  to 
a  ridiculous  minimum. 

But  matters  now  seem  to  be  at  their  worst.  The  mid- 
winter season  is  generally  a  severe  strain  on  the  grain 
market,  which  suffers  an  aftet-holiday  reaction,  and  which 
may  be  expected  to  as-nime  a  more  encouraging  appearance 
as  soon  as  the  customary  interest  and  activity  are  again 
manifested  by  dealers  and  producers.  Quotations  are 
now  nearly  two  shillings  per  ton  in  cargo  lots  above 
the  lowest  figure  touched  in  December.  Hard  frosts 
have  been  reported  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
they  have  had  an  effect  upon  the  natural  up- 
ward tendency  of  January.  Continued  bad  weather 
there  means  a  still  further  advance  in  prices.  It  is  not 
safe  to  say  that  the  tide  has  at  last  turned  permanently  in 
the  direction  of  the  producer,  but  it  certainly  looks  that 
way. 

An  indication  of  encouragement  on  the  part  of  millers 
in  England  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Millers'  Associa- 
tion at  Leeds  on  Tuesday  advanced  the  price  of  flour  one 
shilling  per  eighteen  stone,  on  account  of  small  stocks. 

Reports  from  California  are  to  the  effect  that  thp  cus- 
tomary acreage  will  be  sown  the  coming  year  as  for  1892. 
The  acreage  then  was  about  3,240,000  acres.    There  has 
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been  little  or  no  damage  from  storm  and  flood.  Prom 
present  somewhat  distant  appearances,  the  yield  is  likely 
to  be  at  least  up  to  the  usual  mark,  and,  what  is  better, 
higher  prices  will  rule  than  in  the  past  few  months. 

Summed  up  in  a  few  words,  the  situation  is:  The  visible 
supplies  have  exceeded  all  calculation,  and  expectation 
has  been  disappointed  in  that  they  have  not  decreased 
with  customary  rapidity.  But  more  confidence  is  now 
felt  in  the  outlook  than  for  some  time  past. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  exact  measure  of  the  Populist  success  in  the  late 
election  has  at  last  been  determined  by  a  general  compila- 
tion of  returns.  Weaver  carried  the  five  States  of  Col- 
orado (4  electoral  votes),  Kansas  (9  votes),  Nevada  (3 
votes),  Idaho  (3  votes),  and  North  Dakota  (3  votes);  and 
got  one  of  Oregon's  four  votes,  giving  him  a  total  of  23 
votes  in  the  Electoral  College.  In  the  southern  States 
Weaver's  vote  was  as  follows: 

Alabama  85,128 

Arkansas   11,831 

Florida   7,000 

Georgia   42,939 

Keniucky   23,503 

Mississippi   10,500 

Missouri   41,183 

North  Carolina   45,000 

South  Carolina   4,000 

Tennessee   28.000 

Texas   96  830 

Virginia   12,000 

West  Virginia  (estimated)   4,000 


Total  411,914 

In  the  West  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  Weaver  vote 
was  as  f'^Uows: 

Kansas  162,897 

Nebraska   83.780 

Colorado   52,984 

Oregon   32.000 

Minnesota   29,545 

Michigan  (estimated)   22,000 

ralifornia   25,226 

South  Dakota  (estimated)  :   25.000 

Indiana  :   22,208 

Iowa   20,616 

North  Dakota   17,650 

Illinois   20,866 

Washington  19,264 

Ohio   14,84'< 

Idaho  io:m 

Montana  (estimated)   8,000 

Wyoming   8,80) 

Nevada   8,000 

Wisconsin   9,852 

Total  593,635 

Summarized,  the  popular  vote  for  Weaver  was  as 
follows : 

South  and  south  westeru  States   411,914 

West  and  northwestern  States   593.635 

Middle  States   20,000 

New  England  States   12,000 

Total   1,037,619 

Allowing  that  Weaver  secured  137,000  votes  by  fusion — a 
fair  estimate — his  actual  Populist  vote  will  be  about 
900,000.  Even  after  making  this  allowance  for  fusion, 
the  Populist  vote  stands  larger  than  any  vote  ever  given 
before  to  a  third-party  candidate,  the  nearest  approach  to 
it  being  in  1856,  when  the  Native  American  or  Know- 
nothing  party  polled  800,000  votes  for  Millard  Fillmore. 

Following  are  the  totals  of  the  several  parties  for  1892, 
compared  with  the  corresponding  totals  for  1888  : 

1892. 

Total  vote  12,082,008 

Democratic   5,567,990 

Republican  5,176,611 

People's  party   1,037,060 


Prohibition   258  347 


1888. 
11.383,970 
5.536,.524 
5,441,0-23 
14t,908 
246,406 


it  is  deemed  by  the  friends  of  Murphy,  who  comprise  the 
whole  of  Tammany  and  some  other  political  elements  in 
New  York,  an  unwarranted  interference  in  State  affairs 
and  is  bringing  down  upon  him  their  severest  anathemas. 
Mr.  Cleveland  is  really  in  an  awkward  position  in  the 
matter  of  the  New   York  senatorship.    Naturally,  he 
would  like  to  have  from  his  own  State  some  man  who 
would  be  friendly  to  his  plans,  and  who  would  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  promote  the  interests  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.    Of  course  he  can  expect 
nothing  from  Senator  Hill ;  and  if  Tammany  succeeds  in 
electing  Murphy  or  some  other  man  of  like  character  the 
New  York  delegation  in  the  Senate  will  have  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  enemies  of  the  White  House  during 
the  coming  administration.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
there  is  a  disposition  to  regard  Mr.  Cleveland's  opposition 
to  Murphy  as  out  of  taste,  but  we  fail  to  see  why  the 
President-elect  should  not  have  the  privilege  belonging  to 
any  other  citizen  of  speaking  out  his  mind  concerning  an 
aspirant  for  the  Senate  from  his  own  State. 


Edward  Murphy,  the  Tammany  candidate  for  Senator 
in  New  York,  is  a  man  of  the  .John  Morrissy  stripe;  and, 
although  possessing  an  unquestioned  political  pull,  is 
without  the  first  requisite  for  the  office  which  he  seeks. 
His  wealth  was  gained  in  ihe  brewing  business  and  his 
chief  fame  was  acquired  as  the  backer  of  Paddy  Ryan  in 
his  famous  fight  with  Sullivan.  He  is  celebrated  as  an 
owner  and  fighter  of  bull-dogs  and  finds  his  chief  amuse- 
ment in  the  sports  of  the  pit  and  of  the  ring.  It  is  not 
unnatural  that  Mr.  Cleveland  should  be  opposed  to  the 
election  of  Mr.  Murphy,  and  it  is  very  greatly  to  his 
credit  that  he  has  expressed  his  disapproval  of  his  candi- 
dacy and  hi^  hope  that  he  will  not  be  elected.  He  is 
quoted  as  saying : 

The  interests  of  the  State  and  party  demand,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  selection  of  a  Setialor  who  can  not  only  defend  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  party,  but  who  can  originate  and  promote  the 
policies  that  may  be  presented  for  consideration  in  the  Senate. 
In  order  to  insure  this,  the  Senator  from  New  York  should  be 
a  man  not  only  experienced  in  public  aEfairs,  but  who  has 
a  clear  conception  of  the  vital  interests  with  which  wo  must 
deal  daring  the  next  few  years.  Speaking  frankly,  it  does  not 
seem  that  the  selection  of  Mr.  Murphy  shows  a  desire  or  inten- 
tion of  placing  in  the  Senate  men  of  such  type.  This  first  use 
of  our  power  would  cause  much  disappointment,  not  only  in 
New  York,  but  iu  the  country.  This  the  party  ought  not  to 
be  called  upon  to  face. 

If  this  protest  against  a  man  notoriously  unfit  be  "execu- 
tive dictation,"  as  the  Tammany  papers  charge,  and  as 
the  Republican  papers  are  only  too  glad  to  echo,  it  is 
certainly  a  good  sort  and  one  that  ought  to  be  commoner 
in  American  affairs.  Nevertheless,  while  Mr.  Cleveland's 
opposition  may  be  commendtd  by  the  country  at  large. 


surance  of  intelligence  or  character.  The  city  delegatiou 
will,  we  fear,  be  a  corrupt  and  corrupting  element  through- 
out the  session. 


The  State  Legislature  came  together  on  Monday, 
and  by  the  time  this  paper  is  in  the  hands  of 
its  readers  will  have  settled  down  to  business.  It 
is  composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  mem- 
bers, fifty-seven  of  whom  are  Democrats,  fifty -two 
Republicans,  ten  Populists  and  one  Independent  or  non- 
partisan. Sixty-one  votes  are  required  for  a  majority  in 
joint  convention;  therefore,  no  party  is  master  of  the  situ- 
ation. The  Democrats  lack  four  votes  of  being  a  ma- 
jority, the  Republicans  lack  nine,  and  the  balance  of 
power  rests  with  the  Populists.  It  is  this  situation  which 
complicates  the  senatorial  contest  and  which  makes  its 
outcome  so  uncertain.  Eight  of  the  Populists  have 
signed  an  agreement  pUdging  themselves  to  vote  for  a 
Populist  candidate  and  not  to  be  drawn  off  into  support 
of  either  Democratic  or  Republican  aspirants,  although  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  will  permit  the  Legis- 
lature to  adjourn  without  choosing  a  Senator.  Their 
policy  will  be  to  hold  out  during  the  early  part  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  then  to  secure,  probably  by  combination  with 
the  Democrats,  the  election  of  a  man  friendly  at  least  to 
their  scheme  of  reforms.  It  is  said  that  there  is  small 
likelihood  that  any  Democrat  can  secure  any  share  of  the 
Republican  strength,  and  it  is  assumed  that  no  way  to 
bring  about  an  election  will  be  found  without  inducing 
the  Populists  to  come  into  the  combination.  The  strength 
of  their  position  is  evident.  They  may,  if  they  choose, 
name  the  Senator  from  among  either  the  Democratic  or 
Republican  candidates. 

The  Republicans,  apparently,  have  small  expectations 
and  have  practically  conceded  the  election  to  the  Dem- 
ocrats, and  among  the  Democrats  the  two  prominent  can- 
didates have  been  W.  W.  Foote  of  Alameda  and  Stephen 
M.  White  of  Los  Angeles.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
their  strength  was  about  equal;  and  there  was  great  sur- 
prise on  Sunday  morning  when  the  daily  papers  contained 
a  letter  signed  by  Foote,  withdrawing  from  the  contest  in 
favor  of  White,  and  alleging  that  he  was  prompted  to  do 
so  as  his  candidacy  promised  to  divide  the  Democratic 
support,  and  put  final  Democratic  success  in  doubt.  This 
sort  of  thing  is  all  very  pretty,  but  those  who  know  any- 
thing about  practical  politics  understand  perfectly  well 
that  Mr.  Foote'g  withdrawal  was  based  not  so  much  upon 
a  desire  for  party  harmony  as  upon  certain  knowledge  that 
he  could  not  be  elected.  The  combination  against  him 
was  too  strong  and  he  evidently  did  not  care  to  waste  time 
and  money  in  a  losing  fight.  Various  explanations  are 
given  as  to  the  nature  of  this  alleged  "  combination,"  but 
it  does  not  require  a  great  deal  of  shrewdness  to  see  that 
its  chief  factor  is  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

The  opportunity  of  the  Populists  lies  in  the  fact  that 
their  assistance  is  essential  to  an  election.  What  they 
ought  to  do  is  to  demand  from  one  or  the  other  of  the  old 
parties  a  candidate  who  will  be  friendly  to  the  scheme  of 
reforms  upon  which  they  stand.  If  they  choose 
to  do  it,  they  may  prevent  the  election  of 
any  man  who,  is  in  the  favor  of  corporations 
and  other  capitalistic  interests.  The  danger  is,  that  they 
will  lack  the  backbone  to  stand  by  their  colors. 

The  fight  for  the  speakership  of  the  Assembly  was  be- 
tween Gould  of  Merced,  Shanahan  of  Shasta  and  Matthews 
of  Los  Angeles.  In  the  Democratic  caucus  Monday  night 
the  first  ballot  stood,  Shan'^han  18,  Gould  13,  Matthews 
11;  the  second  ballot  resulted  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
On  the  third  ballot  the  Gould  and  Matthews  forces  united, 
giving  Mr.  Gould  the  election,  which  undoubtedly  will  be 
ratified  by  the  Assembly  in  formal  session.  It  is  notable 
that  in  this  contest  the  vote  of  the  San  Francisco  mem- 
bers was  solid  for  Shanahan,  and  it  is  assumed  that  in  con- 
sequence they  will  fare  badly  in  the  way  of  committee  as- 
signments. The  delegation  is  described  as  being  of  the 
usual  sort,  part  saloonkeepers,  part  political  hangers-on, 
with  none  among,  them  whose  record  or  bearing  gires  as- 


Just  as  we  go  to  press,  we  learn  from  a  private  source 
that  a  movement  is  on  foot  at  Sacramento  to  organize  the 
rural  membership  of  the  legislature  into  a  caucus  for  the 
defense  and  promotion  of  rural  interests.  The  project  is 
for  organization  on  lines  similar  to  the  plan  discussed  in 
last  week's  Rural.  Such  a  combination  is  entirely  prac- 
tical; and  if  properly  managed,  it  could  easily  make  the 
country  element  the  dominating  power  in  the  legislature. 
It  could  do  this  without  requiring  of  any  rural  representa- 
tive the  sacrifice  of  his  party  loyalty.  We  shall  watch  the 
new  movement  with  interest,  and  hope  that  next  week  we 
shall  be  able  to  report  that  rural  interests  in  the  legisla- 
ture are  in  the  strong  and  safe  hands  of  a  body  organized  for 
their  protection. 

What  We  May  Produoe. 

Though  we  are  shipping  to  distant  parts  both  by  ship 
and  rail  immense  weights  of  produce  and  receiving  there- 
for considerable  sums  of  money,  there  are  still  deficiency 
items  in  local  production  of  articles  for  home  consump- 
tion. Of  course  these  items  are  almost  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  imports  of  food  supplies  which  Cali- 
fornia needed  in  earlier  years,  and  yet  the  saving  of  their 
cost,  or  rather  the  distribution  of  it  among  our  own  people 
would  help  out  a  good  many  individual  incomes.  Gover- 
nor Markham  wisely  makes  an  allusion  to  this  subject  in 
his  biennial  message  which  went  to  the  legislature  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  and  the  statistics  he  gives  are  of 
interest.  The  quantities  given  are  in  tons  weight  of  the 
articles  mentioned,  and  they  are  presented  merely  as  esti- 
mates, not  accurate  statistics,  of  imports  into  the  State: 

Live  stock   40,000!Potatoes   3,000 

Wool   1,500  Broomcorn   800 

Hides   610  Flour   2.500 

Cured  meats   20,000  Other  mill  products   2,600 

Poultry   l,000  8tarcb   i,600 

Butter   2,000  Olive  oil   150 

(  iheese   1,800  Honey   60 

Eggs   3,500  Canned  goods   6,000 

Hay   15,000| 

These  quantities  can  be  reduced  or  expanded  in  several 
ways  to  bring  them  within  the  adequate  conception  of  the 
reader.  Perhaps  dividing  by  ten  to  bring  the  material  into 
carloads  will  serve  most  minds  best.  We  have  then  4000 
carloads  of  live  stock  brought  into  the  State,  and  this 
would  be  about  equal  weight  to  the  whole  orange  crop  of 
California  for  last  year.  The  weight  of  imported  cured 
meats  was  about  half  as  great,  representing,  however,  a 
vastly  greater  live  weight  of  animals.  Continue  the  cal- 
culation as  we  may  it  will  be  all  the  plainer  that  we  are 
still  dependent  upon  adjacent  or  distant  States  for  a  re- 
spectable part  of  our  food  supplies  which  we  could  as  well 
produce  for  ourselves.  Think  of  a  State  in  which  well-kept 
poultry  is  as  profitable  as  it  is  here  purchasing  from  the 
outside  100  carloads  of  fowls  and  350  carloads  of  stale  eggs. 
Other  things  in  the  test  are  almost  as  interesting  in  their 
way. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact,  of  course,  that  much 
of  this  imported  food  comes  from  regions  of  cheaper  lands 
than  ours,  and  part,  no  doubt,  from  free  ranges.  Still 
there  is  good  opportunity  to  overcome  even  such  odds  by 
a  little  closer  study  of  the  arts  and  economies  of  produc- 
tion. It  is  quite  possible  to  make  a  respectable  figare  in 
turning  wastes  and  by-products  into  desirable  and  market- 
able material,  just  as  th<i  most  successful  manufacturers 
do  by  close  figuring  and  constant  personal  attention  to 
details. 

Such  calculation  is  not  consonant  with  California  tradi- 
tions, and  yet  if  California  continues  as  she  has  advanced 
during  the  last  decade,  she  will  become  quite  a  thrifty 
State  in  the  end.  Of  course,  as  long  as  boom  products 
command  boom  prices  there  will  not  be  serious  thought  of 
the  small  arts  of  production,  but  the  tendency  is  the  other 
way,  and  our  people  will  ultimately  learn  how  to  squeeze 
a  nickel  so  that  it  will  fly  into  five  pieces.  We  are  not 
anxious  for  such  a  day,  and  yet  when  it  comes  we  shall 
be  found  with  greater  accumulations  and  with  a  spirit  of 
independence  and  widespread  condition  of  forehandedness 
which  will  give  us  greater  industrial  strength. 

All  things  come  to  those  who  wait,  and  to  those  vine- 
yardists  who  have  for  several  years  been  traveling  in 
gloomy  financial  vales,  it  seems  that  the  sun  is  about  to 
appear.  Batter  prices  for  their  products  are  assured.  If 
the  phylloxera  were  only  annihilated,  little  would  be 
wanting  to  make  the  average  vineyardist  a  completely 
happy  man. 

Writing  to  the  Rural  Press  relative  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean flour  moth,  Mr.  C.  N.  Andrews,  of  Redlands,  sug- 
gests that  millers  experiment  with  the  hydrocyanic  gas 
treatment.  By  building  the  mills  so  that  the  treatment 
could  be  applied  in  the  evening,  say  once  a  month,  it 
would  certainly  destroy  all  rats,  mice,  etc.,  if  not  the  flour 
moth. 
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Prices  at  the  Hobart  Sale. 

The     Effect   of    an    Unfortunate    Send-off  — Mr. 
Tompkins  Discusses  the  Auction  System. 

Souther  Farm,  Dec.  31,  I892. 
To  THE  Editor:— Mr.  VV  E.  Hobart  made  a  large 
fortune  io  mining  and  ether  ventures;  he  then  followed  the 
example  of  many  of  the  world's  rich  men  and  began  to 
make  a  collection  of  fine  trotting  stock.  He  showed  good 
judgment  both  in  the  selection  of  his  advisers  and  of  his 
horses;  and  his  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  breeding  in- 
terests of  this  country,  and  in  fact  to  those  of  the  whole 
world.  From  Senator  L.  J.  Rose,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting figures  in  American  horse  history,  Mr.  Hobart  pur- 
chased Stamboui;  from  Kentucky  he  purchased  Nancy 
Lee,  the  dam  of  Nancy  Hanks,  2:04;  and  price  rarely 
stood  in  the  way  when  anything  gilt-edged  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  horses  were  brought  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  the  stock  farm  at  San  Mateo,  where  they  stayed 
until  taken  East  for  sale  after  Mr.  Hobart's  death. 

The  first  part  of  December,  1892,  saw  the  whole  band  on 
the  cars  for  New  York.  Opinions  were  much  divided  as  to 
the  probable  result  of  the  sale,  and  especially  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  prices  that  Stamboui,  Nancy  Lee,  Alma  Mater 
and  the  other  best  known  animals  would  bring.  The  re- 
sult is  well  known  (details  of  the  sale  were  given  in  last 
week's  Rural),  and  on  an  average  may  not  be  considered 
discouraging;  but  some  of  the  inequalities  of  public  auction 
sales  were  so  well  illustrated  that  this  feature  of  the  sale 
will  bear  considerable  attention. 

Stamboui  was  the  first  offering,  in  accordance  with  the 
time-honored  custom  at  Mr.  Kellogg's  sales  of  playing  the 
biggest  trump-card  first.  This  would  hardly  be  good 
whist,  and  in  the  light  of  several  well-known  instances  it  is 
a  doubtful  move  in  a  horse  sale,  and  especially  when  the 
sale  takes  place  on  a  weak  market.  In  boom  times  it  has 
almost  always  worked  satisfactorily,  notably  so  when  Mr. 
Kellogg  began  the  great  Rose  sale  of  1890  with  Alcazar; 
but  in  those  days  everybody  wanted  trotters  and  would  bid 
whethei'  they  had  been  properly  warmed  up  or  not.  Those 
happy  times  are  no  longer  with  us,  and  it  is  perhaps  better 
that  things  are  as  they  are;  unreasoning  boom  specula- 
tion is  invariably  disastrous  in  the  lung  run. 

When  people  are  bidding  and  buying  cautiously,  how- 
ever, they  must  have  time  to  get  into  the  .spirit  of  the 
affair,  and  to  this  end  some  of  the  less  desirable  stock  will 
generally  pave  the  way  to  a  more  generous  appreciation 
of  the  true  merit  of  the  higher  valued  part  of  the  consign- 
ment. It  was  generally  expected  that  Stamboui  would 
bring  anywhere  from  $60,000  to  $125,000,  and  when  he  was 
knocked  down,  after  a  very  mild  competition,  to  a  bid  of 
$41,000,  it  seemed  as  if  the  bottom  had  dropped  out  in 
dead  earnest.  Here  was  one  of  our  greatest  trotting 
stallions,  a  horse  that  had  been  before  the  public  for  sev- 
eral years,  with  a  record  of  2:08,  whether  entitled  to  the 
mark  of  2:07}  or  not,  training  on  year  after  year  and 
always  sound  and  courageous,  of  magnificent  conforma- 
tion and  grand  trotting  action,  and  the  sire  of  nearly  a 
dozen  in  the  2:30  list,  while  still  a  young  horse — it  would 
seem  as  if  he  ought  to  almost  touch  the  high-water  mark  of 
trotting  values. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Stamboui  is  still  a  racehorse  and 
can  add  large  exhibition  earnings,  in  addition  to  what  he 
can  earn  in  the  stud.  While  $41,000  is  considerable  money 
to  have  on  four  legs,  judged  by  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
horse  the  sale  was  positive  murder,  in  the  phrase  of  a  by- 
stander. It  proved  a  wet  blanket,  under  which  some  mag- 
nificent animals  went  at  a  fraction  of  their  value.  The  two 
fillies  by  Stamboui  from  Nancy  Lee  were  positively  given 
away,  with  many  others,  for  the  crowd  did  not  get  back  its 
sand  until  the  first  day's  sale  was  over.  Then  the  usual 
result  followed.  When  those  who  had  stood  by  and  lost 
the  opportunity  of  their  lives  began  to  realize  this,  most  of 
them  evidently  felt  like  kicking  themselves.  There  was  a 
slight  reaction  that  same  evening,  as  the  Haggin  consign- 
ment of  yearlings  by  Albert  W.  sold  fairly  well. 

The  second  day  of  the  Hobart  sale  opened  with  a  small  at- 
tendance compared  with  that  of  the  first  day,  but  there  was 
much  more  real  business  in  the  crowd.  While  the  depres- 
sion of  the  opening  day  was  still  felt,  so  many  were  dis- 
gusted with  themselves  for  the  lost  opportunities  of  the 
preceding  day  that  bidding  was  far  better,  and  amounts 
were  paid  for  single  animals  that  would  have  bought  sev- 
eral of  equal  or  even  greater  merit  the  day  before.  Still 
prices  were  hardly  what  they  should  have  been,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Pierce  of  this  State,  who  carried  off  the  prizes  of  the 
day,  received  an  offer  of  $17,000  advance  on  stock  for 
which  he  had  paid  $38,000. 

Throughout  the  entire  sale  there  was  apparently  a  great 
lack  of  discrimination  shown.  The  average  was  not  bad,  but 
the  ordinary  stock  frequently  sold  for  several  times  its 
value  compared  with  the  amounts  brought  by  some  of  the 
greatest.  The  trouble  was  that  the  general  tone  of  the 
market  was  weak.  At  the  Chicago  sale  of  a  few  days  be- 
fore prices  had  been  horribly  low,  and  the  unfortunate  sale 
of  Stamboui  on  top  of  this  took  all  the  courage  out  of  the 
attending  bidders.  It  has  been  said  an  auction  crowd  is 
like  a  flock  of  sheep — it  stumbles  in  whatever  direction  the 
force  of  circumstances  drives  it;  and  the  Hobart  sale  is 
strong  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  saying. 

Gilbert  Tompkins. 


Mb.  D.  W.  McLeod  writes  to  the  Rubal  Press  from 
Riverside,  saying  that  the  "estimate  of  the  Rural  Pbess 
that  the  orange  crop  in  southern  California  will  be  7000 
carloads "  is  too  large  by  2000  carloads.  The  Rural 
Press  made  no  such  estimate.  It  gave  currency  to  a  com- 
mon newspaper  statement  that  tho  exports  would  be  7000 
carloads,  and  added  that  the  figures  "were  a  trifle  large, 
perhaps,  but  anyway  the  prospects  are  first  class  for  a  sub- 
stantial increase  over  last  season,  which  wsia  considerably 
less  than  7000."  Our  correspondent's  letter,  which  is 
interesting,  will  appear  next  week. 


Thirty-Eight  Irrigation  Districts. 

L.  M.  Holt,  editor  of  the  Rialto  Orange  Belt,  has  just 
made  an  interesting  compilation  relative  to  the  irrigation 
districts  of  the  State. 

It  is  found  that  38  districts  are  now  in  working  order 
throughout  the  State.  There  have  been  a  number  of  others 
organized,  but  varied  obstacles  have  interfered  with  their 
continued  activity. 

Three  of  the  districts  are  in  Colusa  county,  two  in  Stan- 
islaus, two  wholly  in  Fresno,  three  in  Fresno  and  Tulare, 
three  wholly  in  Tulare,  one  jointly  in  Kern  and  Tulare,  five 
in  Los  Angeles,  eight  in  San  Diego,  seven  in  San  Bernar- 
dino and  one  each  in  Orange,  Kern,  Glenn  and  Yuba  coun- 
ties. 

The  38  districts  contain  2,149,724  acres;  19  districts  re- 
port having  voted  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $11,834,000. 

There  are  also  13  other  districts  that  have  voted  $4,942,- 
000,  and  these  districts  have  sold  no  bonds. 

This  makes  a  total  of  $16,776,000  in  bonds  voted  by  32 
districts.  There  are  six  districts  in  the  list  that  have  not 
as  yet  voted  any  bonds. 

The  sale  of  bonds  for  cash  amounts  to  $2,622,000,  and 
traded  for  water  rights  $2  995,200,  a  total  of  $5,627,200 
bonds  disposed  of  out  of  $11,834000.  The  other  districts 
are  evidently  not  ready  to  sell  their  bonds  as  yet. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  28  districts  is  $32,992,849 
These  28  districts  contain  1,515,594  acres  and  the  assessed 
valuation  is  a  little  over  $21  per  acre. 

The  32  districts  that  have  voted  bonds  contain  2,831,424 
acres,  and  the  bonded  debt  is  an  average  of  $5.92  to  the 
acre. 

Of  the  38  districts,  the  issue  of  bonds  has  been  con 
firmed  in  the  courts  in  26  districts. 

In  26  districts  the  report  comes  that  the  Wright  Irriga- 
tion law  is  satisfactory  to  the  people.  Of  course  this 
means  in  a  general  way,  subject  to  such  amendments  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary.  In  one  district  the  report  is 
that  it  is  unsatisfactory,  in  one  district  the  report  is  doubt 
ful,  and  the  other  districts  arc  not  heard  from. 


The  Petalnma  Poultry  Ranch. 

Calling  attention  to  an  article  from  the  Petaluma  Courier, 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Rural  Press,  a  correspondent 
writes  and  states: 

"  In  this  article  it  was  stated  that  the  ranch  contains  70 
acres,  the  profits  being  between  $1400  and  $1500  per  an- 
num. This  would  make  the  profit  per  acre  only  a  little 
more  than  $20.  Is  it  not  possible  that  there  was  a  mistake 
made  in  regard  to  the  number  of  acres  that  this  ranch  con- 
tains ?  Perhaps  there  are  that  many  acres  in  the  place, 
not  nearly  all,  however,  being  devoted  to  the  chicken  busi- 
ness. It  seems  to  me  that  if  70  acres  were  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  poultry  business,  the  owner's  profits  would 
be  a  great  deal  more  than  $20  an  acre." 

The  correspondent's  query  was  referred  to  Mr.  W.  A. 
Selkirk,  editor  of  the  C^'wr/Vr,  and  he  responds  as  follows: 
"  1  have  only  to  say  that  he  is  correct  in  his  surmise  that  of  Mr. 
Burdick's  70-acre  ranch  not  nearly  all  is  devoted  10  chicken-raising, 
as  is  intimated  in  the  description  of  the  place  and  in  the  closing 
statement  that  he  will  increase,  the  coming  year,  his  stock  of  hens  to 
the  extent  of  50  per  cent.  Besides,  since  receipt  of  your  letter  and 
enclosure,  I  have  learned  that  the  past  year  the  plac^  turned  off  some 
30  tons  of  hay,  several  tons  of  grapes,  about  1200  boxes  of  fruit  and 
a  satisfactory  product  from  eight  cows  and  heifers.  If  wholly  devoted 
to  poultry-raising,  and  all  the  space  utilized  without  reference  to  taste 
and  convenience,  the  business  could  be  easily  quadrupled.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  article  was  to  illustrate  the  profit  that  could  tie  made  from 
an  average  stock  of  600  hens,  and  the  mention  of  the  extent  of  the 
tract  was  merely  incidental  to  a  description  of  a  charming  home 
which  was  also  a  source  of  comfortable  income." 


A  STRONG  effort  is  to  be  made  at  the  present  session  of 
the  legislature  to  secure  submission  of  a  cotistitutional 
amendment,  under  which  growing  fruit  trees  may  be  ex- 
empted from  taxation  up  to  a  certain  age.  The  argument 
is  advanced  that  growing  grain  is  not  subject  to  taxation, 
and  that  serious  discrimination  is  thus  in  effect  made 
against  fruitgrowers.  The  proposition  has  been  extensively 
discussed  by  the  interior  press,  and  the  sentiment  in  the 
fruit  districts  is  clearly  in  its  favor.  There  are,  however, 
serious  obstacles,  legislative  and  otherwise,  in  the  way  to 
a  successful  conclusion  of  the  agitation. 


The  new  road  law  has  gone  into  effect.  It  is  now  pro- 
vided that  "  the  boards  of  supervisors  of  the  several  coun- 
ties shall  divide  their  respective  counties  into  suitable  road 
districts,  and  may  change  the  boundaries  thereof,  and  each 
supervisor  shall  be  ex-ofScio  road  commissioner  of  the 
several  road  districts  in  his  supervisor  district,  and  shall 
see  that  all  contracts  made  with  and  all  orders  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  pertaining  to  the  roads  and  bridges 
in  his  district  are  properly  executed,  etc." 

The  annual  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticultnre 
has  just  been  issued.  It  is  a  complete  and  very  valuable 
work,  containing,  among  other  features,  fine  topographical 
and  geographical  maps  of  California,  and  accurate  and 
exhaustive  reviews  of  the  fruit  resources  and  products  of 
all  the  counties.  It  was  compiled  by  Mr.  B.  M.  Lelong, 
secretary  of  the  Board.  Copies  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who 
will  forward  12  cents  for  postage  to  the  oflice  of  the  Board, 
220  Sutter  St.,  i?.  F. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Wilkes  MacDonald,  of  Aptos,  California, 
sends  the  following  remedy  for  milk  fever: 

"  Take  one  pound  of  fresh  yeast  and  dissolve  in  two  quarts  of 
lukewarm  milk,  and  give  it  to  the  cow  in  one  dose.  This 
simple  remedy  was  given  to  me  by  an  old  Dutch  dairyman,  and 
has  often  been  applied  always  with  good  result.  The  well- 
known  compressed  yeast  is  best,  but.  if  not  to  be  had,  fresh 
yeast  from  a  brewery  will  answer  the  purpose.  Let  our  dairy- 
men try  it  and  report  results.  It  has  saved  many  a  valuable 
cow  in  Holland  to  my  knowledge,  and  will  do  it  here." 

The  Anaheim  beet  sugar  factory  is  a  certainty,  suffi- 
cient stock  having  been  subscribed  and  funds  pledged  to 
assure  its  success.  The  factory  will  be  the  second  in 
California  and  the  seventh  in  the  United  States. 


Products  of  1892. 

The  following  statistics  for  1892  will  be  of  interest  and 
value  to  the  producers  of  Oalif»rnia  and  the  general  public: 
hops. 

„         .  Acreage.  Bales. 

Calitornia   S.900  39  750 

'^"^P^   5.75°  a6,oDO 

Washmgton     8,200  35.SOO 

British  Columbia   80  350 


Totals   19,930 

The  stock  on  hand  on  the  Pacific  coast  on 
15th  shows  as  follows: 


101,600 
December 

Bales. 


California   13  qoo 

Oregon  ;;!;;;!'.!!;!io!soo 

Washmgton  19.500 


Total. 


.  42,000 


The  extent  of  the  1891  crop  and  its  acreage  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


Acreage. 

California   5,340 

0;eK°."   3.900 

Washington   6,iox 

British  Columbia   35 


Bales. 
36.151 
19.586 
39.399 
150 


Totals   15,366  95,286 

prunes. 

The  total  output  for  1891  was  27,500,000  pounds,  while 
for  the  season  just  closed  it  was  at  least  2,500,000  pounds 
greater.  The  Santa  Clara  valley  produced  fully  20,000,000 
pounds,  while  the  other  prune-producing  sections,  such  as 
Sonoma,  Napa,  Tulare,  Los  Angeles,  Ventura,  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties,  brought  the  total  up  to 
30,000,000  pounds. 

The  total  output  of  prunes  for  the  State  for  the  past  six 
years  has  been  as  follows: 

Pounds. 

1*87   5,825,000 

'888   8,050,000 

'889   17,000,000 

•890   16,000,000 

'891   27,500,000 

•893   30,000,000 

Total  104,375,000 

The  importations  for  the  last  five  years  have  been: 

Pounds. 

1887   92,032,625 

1888   70  626,027 

ii>89   46.154,825 

'890   58,093,410 

1891   41,012,571 

Total  307,919.458 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  dried  fruit  output  for  the  past  six  years  has  been  as 

follows: 

1887   17,105,000 

1888   24,215,000 

1889   28,690,000 

1890     48,700,000 

1891   63,710,000 

1892  (shipped  by  rail  to  date)   64,969,295 

RAISINS. 

The  growth  of  the  raisin  industry  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

Boxes.  Pounds. 

873                                                    6,000  120,000 

874                                                       9>ooo  180,000 

87s                                                      it.ooo  222,000 

876                                                      19,000  380,000 

877                                                      32,000  640  000 

878                                                      48,000  960,000 

879                                                      65,000  1,300,000 

880                                                      75,000  1,500,000 

881                                                         90.000  1,800,000 

882                                                        115,000  2,300.000 

883                                                        125,000  2,500.000 

884                                                        175,000  3,5130,000 

885                                                        475,000  9.500,000 

886                                                            703,000  14,060,000 

887                                                             800,000  16.000,000 

888  1,250,000  20,500,000 

889  1,633.900  32,678,000 

890  2,341,463  46,829,260 

891  3,641,590  52,831,800 

892  2,858,100  57  163,000 

CANNED  GOODS. 

Canned  goods  output  has  been  less,  as  follows: 
Year.  Cafes. 

1888    1,360,400 

1889  1,420,600 

1890  1,495,300 

1891  1,571,200 

1892   971,000 


Total  6,818,500 

GRAIN. 

According  to  the  crop  reports  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  wheat  output  of  California  reached  38,554,- 
000  bushels,  which  is  a  full  average  product  and  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  1891  crop,  which  was  36,595,000  bush- 
els. These  reports,  as  is  well  known,  are  of  the  most  con- 
servative character,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  can  be  very  far  out  of  the  way. 

The  barley  crop  was  a  fair  one,  amounting  to  some  12,- 
333,000  bushels,  and  prices  remained  comparatively  low. 
During  the  12  months  ending  December  ist  there  were  re- 
ceived at  San  Francisco  2,753,909  centals  of  barley,  while 
the  exports  by  sea  amounted  to  1,199025  centals.  The 
corn  and  oat  crops  were  of  an  average  amount,  though  no 
great  (luantity  of  either  is  raised  in  California,  and  they  cut 
no  appreciable  figure  in  farm  economy. 

The  Porterville  citrus  fair  closed  Saturday  night,  after 
a  very  successful  exhibition.  It  is  proposed  to  make  these 
events  annual  hereafter,  the  attendance  and  interest  in  the 
first  giving  ample  assurance  that  it  may  readily  become  a 
permanent  institution. 


January  7,  1893. 
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IIIjhe  ]13otanist. 


Tlie  Bacteriology  of  Poison  Oak. 

Claremont,  Los  Angeles  Co. 

To  THE  Editor: — What  poison  ivy  is  to  the  eastern 
States,  poison  oak  is  to  the  Pacific  coast.  By  many  the 
two  plants  are  pronounced  identical,  the  name  Rhus  toxi- 
codendron being  assigned  to  both. 

The  California  variety  attains  a  grow^th  from  two  feet  up- 
ward, not,  however,  to  exceed  a  good-sized  bush.  It  has  a 
compound  leaf  of  three  leaflets,  which  are  of  a  bright  green 
color  throughout  the  summer,  but  which  change  to  beauti- 
ful red  in  the  autumn.  The  bright  colors  allure  the  un- 
suspecting on  till  a  bunch  of  the  leaves  is  picked  for  the 
purpose  of  adorning  some  table  or  mantel-piece  at  home. 

The  poison-oak  plant  prefers  as  its  habiiat  mountainous 
districts,  especially  canyons  or  the  edges  of  creeks,  but  by 
no  means  is  it  found  exclusively  in  those  placew.  About 
each  plant  there  seems  to  be  a  floating  infection,  a  poison- 
ous atmosphere,  which,  strange  to  say,  has  a  variety  of 
effects  upon  different  individuals,  the  extremes  being  a  pain- 
ful inflammation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  but  little  or  no  effect 
upon  the  other;  while  between,  lie  all  the  possible  grada- 
tions. The  first  sensation  noticed,  on  being  poisoned,  is 
that  of  itching,  which  is  usually  accompanied  by  redness 
of  the  skin  on  the  affected  parts.  The  itching  increases  till 
it  becomes  almost  intolerable,  the  skin  smarts  or  burns, 
and  swelling  ensues. 

Shortly,  little  protuberances  appear,  which  increase  in 
size  till  they  break,  yielding  a  transparent,  sticky  fluid 
called  serum.  The  vesicles  (as  these  protuberances  are 
called)  become  covered  with  a  crust  and  so  endeavor  to 
heal.  The  final  stage,  accompanying  convalescence,  is 
characterized  by  the  peeling  off  of  the  cuticle  on  the  af- 
fected parts,  exposing  to  view  the  new,  fresh  skin  under- 
neath. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  poison  that  produces  the  un- 
pleasant effects  mentioned  above  ?  Is  it  vegetable,  mineral 
or  bacteriological — that  is,  produced  by  the  ravages  in  the 
system,  of  microbes  of  disease  ?  Such  questions  have  con- 
fronted the  investigator  from  time  to  time;  and  up  to  date, 
about  the  only  results  arrived  at  are  expressed  in  some 
newspaper  by  a  half  drzen  words  stating  that  poison  of 
poison  oak  is  due  to  germs.  Doubtless,  this  is  the  truth  of 
the  matter,  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  present  to 
the  reader  some  of  the  evidences  which  sustain  this  truth. 

The  poison-oak  plant  is  the  favorite  abiding-place  or 
habitat  of  a  microscopic  germ  which  for  the  present  we 
will  call  the  poison-oak  germ.  There  is  nothing  unusual 
in  this,  for  we  find  similar  phenomena  on  every  hand. 
The  white  scale  prefers  citrus  trees  to  feed  upon;  the  po- 
tato bug  takes  to  potato  plants;  certain  plant  lice  prefer 
rose  bushes;  others  would  rather  feed  upon  a  different  kind 
of  bush;  and  so  it  goes,  there  seeming  to  be  a  special  para- 
site for  each  plant.  In  the  microscopic  world  we  find  the 
terrible  bacillus  tuberculosis  feeding  upon  the  lungs  of  un- 
fortunate consumptives. 

But  we  can  reason  in  other  ways  better  than  by  analogy, 
for  if  we  take  a  poison-oak  leaf  and  wash  it  in  distilled 
water,  we  will  find  floating  in  the  water  little  spherical 
jelly-like  bodies.  Bacteriologists  term  such  sphere-like 
germs  micrococci  to  distinguish  them  from  cylindrical 
forms  (bacteria)  and  rod-shaped  forms  (bacilli). 

We  must  notice  what  we  can  about  these  micrococci,  for 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  again.  If  they  are 
real,  jive  germs,  they  should  grow  and  multiply  in  any  fluid 
upon  which  they  can  feed.  Beef  broth,  which  is  usually 
used  for  cultivating  and  growing  microbes  of  all  kinds,  has 
been  tried,  but  so  far  has  not  succeeded.  As  they  do  live 
and  thrive  upon  the  juices  of  the  poison  oak,  let  us  make  a 
decoction  of  the  roots  and  thus  get  fresh,  wholesome  ma- 
terial in  which  to  breed  them. 

This  decoction  is  completely  sterilized  by  repeated  boil- 
ing, after  which  it  is  placed  in  test  tubes  to  the  depth  of 
one-half  an  inch  in  each  test  tube.  These  are  set  in  a 
warm  place  for  a  few  days,  and  if  any  cloudiness  appears 
in  the  clear  liquid  at  the  bottom  of  any  tube,  it  is  to  be  dis- 
carded, as  some  unknown  germ  has  succeeded  in  getting 
into  it,  and  is  beginning  to  multiply. 

A  tube  with  clear  liquid  inside  may  be  used  with  safety 
as  a  culture  medium  for  our  poison  oak  micrococcus.  To 
avoid  cultivating  other  germs  which  may  be  adhering  to 
the  outside  of  the  leaves  or  bark,  we  shall  dampen  the 
point  of  a  sterilized  needle  with  the  sap  from  a  freshly 
made  incision  underneath  the  bark.  The  needle  is  at  once 
transferred  to  the  test  tube,  the  cotton  stopper  replaced  and 
the  whole  set  in  a  warm  place  to  await  developments. 

In  a  few  days  cloudiness  is  noticed,  provided  our  inocu- 
lation was  successful,  and  a  drop  of  the  liquid  may  now  be 
examined  with  a  microscope.  If  but  one  kind  of  germ  is 
found,  we  may  indeed  be  thankful,  for  we  have  a  pure  cul- 
ture. 

Let  us  examine  the  myriads  of  forms  before  our  eyes 
carefully.  We  see  sphere-like  forms  in  every  way  identical 
with  those  found  in  the  washings  from  the  leaf.  They  are 
the  progeny  of  a  few  forms  we  introduced  when  we  dropped 
in  the  needle. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  something  a  little  differ- 
ent. We  will  make  use  of  two  persons  who  are  susceptible 
to  poisoning  from  the  poison  oak;  that  is,  who  "  take  it " 
easily.  On  the  wrist  of  one,  we  will  place  a  poison  oak 
leaf  for  a  second  and  then  immediately  bind  on  a  cloth, 
the  leaf  being  of  course  removed.  The  cloth  prevents  any 
rubbing  or  spreading  by  rubbing  of  any  infection  left  by 
the  leaf.  The  symptoms  of  poisoning  at  once  set  in — the 
itching,  the  smarting  and  the  swelling — but  it  is  noticed 
that  the  disease,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  confines  itself  to 
the  one  locality;  viz.,  where  the  leaf  touched  the  skin.  If 
cloth  around  the  wrist  has  in  any  way  slipped,  say  from 
right  to  left,  the  disease  has  spread  in  that  direction,  and  to 
the  same  extent  that  the  cloth  has  b^en  displaced. 

The  second  individual  allows  a  leaf  to  be  in  contact  with  I 


his  hand  for  the  same  time  as  before,  but  instead  of  bind- 
ing the  place  with  cloth,  he  rubs  his  other  hand  over  the 
place,  then  rubs  his  face  and  both  hands  thoroughly. 
Shortly,  itching,  smarting,  swelling,  etc.,  have  set  in  wher- 
ever he  has  rubbed.  The  palms  of  the  hands  seem  to  be 
unaffected,  however,  but  where  the  skin  is  thinnest,  there 
the  effects  are  most  noticeable. 

Let  us  now  draw  some  conclusions  from  our  experiments 
upon  the  persons.  That  the  poisonous  effects  are  largely 
local  is  certain;  so  that,  if  persons  who  had  touched  the 
plant  would  refrain  from  rubbing  their  eyes  and  face  and 
hands,  many  severe  cases  of  poisoning  would  be  prevented, 
as  the  affection,  which  is  at  first  local,  would  not  be  spread 
to  other  parts,  and  hence  increase  the  area  of  inflammation. 

The  micrococci,  on  being  transferred  to  the  skin,  immedi- 
ately penetrate  the  tissue  beneath  (unless  the  cuticle  is  too 
horny  or  thick,  as  in  the  palms  of  the  hands),  when  whole- 
sale destruction  commences. 

Why  is  it  that  some  people  will  be  affected  by  the  poison 
oak  plant  to  little  or  no  extent,  while  others  suffer  so  much  ? 
This  is  hard  to  answer  with  certainty.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  the  state  of  the  system  as  regards  degree  of  acidity 
has  something  to  do  with  it.  Some  germs  thrive  best  in 
acid  media  of  certain  strength,  while  others  require  less 
acid  or  even  no  acid,  and  some  thrive  best  in  alkaline  solu- 
tions. The  blood  differs  in  different  individuals,  in  one 
case  being  in  the  right  condition  to  promote  the  most  rapid 
multiplication  of  the  germ,  while  in  another  case  hindering 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  germ  to  a  considerable 
extent.  In  many  cases,  if  not  all,  the  disease  microbe  itself 
makes  a  condition  that  causes  its  own  destruction.  This 
is  by  a  secretion,  or  else  by  the  resultant  action  of  the  se- 
cretion upon  the  tissues. 

Often  these  products  (called  ptomaines)  are  exceedingly 
poisonous,  but  whether  harmless  or  harmful  to  the  human 
species,  they  become  fatal  to  the  microbes  that  make  them 
when  a  certain  strength  is  reached.  For  instance,  vinegar 
or  dilute  acetic  acid  is  a  ptomaine,  and  when  about  17  per 
cent  is  present  where  the  germ  is  at  work,  the  process 
ends,  for  at  this  point  the  germ  is  killed. 

But  nature  does  cot  wait  for  the  self-destruction  stage  to 
come,  for  in  some  cases  this  would  not  be  reached  till  after 
the  death  of  the  individual  person.  She  has  a  standing 
army  of  little  cells,  which  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  body. 
These  cells  are  endued  with  the  power  of  locomotion  and 
also  with  the  power  of  digesting  any  foreign  particle  that 
comes  in  their  way.  They  are  especially  on  the  watch  for 
disease  germs,  as  if  they  knew  that  these  latter  constituted 
the  deadliest  foes  of  their  lord  and  master — the  individual 
himself.  When  acting  as  defenders  of  the  body  the  cells 
are  termed  phagocytes. 

Now,  when  disease  germs  enter  the  living  tissues  at  any 
place,  the  phagocytes  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place  congre- 
gate and  proceed  at  once  to  annihilate  the  intruders.  The 
great  number  of  the  phagocytes  produces  a  swelling  and 
we  say  inflammation  has  set  in. 

The  micrococci  of  poison  oak  on  being  transferred  to  the 
surface  of  the  skin  commence  their  ravages,  and,  if  the 
conditions  are  right,  will  soon  be  in  the  delicate  tissue  be- 
neath Here  the  phagocytes  are  encountered  and  great 
quantities  of  them  pour  in  from  all  sides.  A  miniature 
battle  ensues,  the  germs  multiplying  as  fast  as  they  can 
and  tearing  down  the  tissues,  and  the  phagocytes  eating 
them  up  with  all  possible  haste.  If  the  microbes  win,  the 
person  dies;  if  the  phagocytes  win,  he  lives.  The  phago- 
cytes conquer  in  poisoning  from  poison  oak,  but  thousands 
of  them  are  killed.  The  sticky  serum  from  the  vesicles 
formed  during  the  course  of  the  disease  contains  phago- 
cytes, and  we  should  be  able  to  see  the  micrococci  which 
they  have  eaten  inside  of  them.  Upon  examining  some 
phagocytes  found  in  the  serum  we  will  notice  the  micro- 
cocci present,  and  they  are  like  those  we  saw  as  coming 
from  the  surface  of  the  poison  oak  leaf. 

What  a  touching  sight  it  would  be  if  we  could  but  see 
our  faithful  little  phagocyte  servants  fighting  for  us  to  their 
own  destruction!  They  are  not  things,  for  they  eat,  move, 
digest,  generate  cells  like  themselves,  and,  when  the  time 
comes,  die,  and  are  carried  off  by  the  blood. 

Now  let  us  make  one  more  examination.  Take  a  small 
fragment  of  the  skin  which  peels  off  during  convalescence. 
Place  it  in  a  drop  of  distilled  water  and  put  it  under  the 
microscope.  The  skin  that  has  peeled  has  been  the  seat  of 
action  for  the  spread  of  the  micrococci  for  a  week  or  so, 
and  therefore  should  be  pretty  well  impregnated  with  them. 
Surely  enough,  myriads  upon  myriads  of  forms  that  are  no 
diflerent  from  those  we  have  examined  before,  now  appear 
before  the  eye.  If  such  fragment  of  skin  should  contain  so 
many,  what  countless  millions  would  be  found  in  the  flesh 
of  one's  hand  or  face. 

We  see,  then,  that  we  may  become  the  feeding  ground, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  micrococci  and  furnish  to  them  at  our 
own  expense,  material  with  which  they  can  propagate 
themselves. 

But  are  the  poisonous  effects  due  to  the  micrococci  di- 
rectly, or  are  they  due  to  the  ptomaines  they  make  ?  This 
is  a  question.  The  floating  infection  which  exists  in  the 
neighborhood  of  poison  oak  plants  or  bushes  may  be  the 
volatile  ptomaine,  but  even  then  some  of  the  germs  must 
be  present,  or  so  many  would  not  be  found  on  the  skin 
during  the  disease. 

However,  it  is  evident  that  the  micrococci  are  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  the  cause  of  the  poisonous  effects. 

In  the  au'umn,  when  the  s.np  goes  to  the  roots  and  the 
leaves  turn  red  from  oxidation,  the  germs  seem  to  lose  a 
large  part,  if  not  all,  of  their  injurious  properties.  This  of 
course  is  probably  due  to  the  lack  of  sap  upon  which  to 
feed  and  a  consequent  change  of  state  in  themselves. 

Remedies  too  numerous  to  mention  are  used  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Pacific  coast  to  diminish  the  inflammation  in  a 
case  of  poisoning.  The  ideal  remedy  would  be  that  which 
would  destroy  the  micrococci  upon  simple  contact  with 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  be  perfectly  harmless  to  the 
flesh.  Most  of  the  substances  now  used  are  used  for  the 
purpose  of  decreasing  the  inflammation,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  these  seems  to  be  the  sugar  of  lead  in  solution, 
bathed  upon  the  affected  parts,  but  bandied  carefully,  as 


it  is  an  active  poison.  While  every  one  east  of  the  Rockies 
is  awaiting  the  remedy  which  will  stop  the  ravages  of  the 
cholera,  the  yellow  fever,  or  the  smallpox  microbe,  let  ush& 
on  the  lookout  for  something  which  will  destroy  the  less 
fatal  but  troublesome  micrococcus  of  the  poison  oak. 

F.  H.  Billings. 
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The  Potato  Disease. 

Auburn,  Cal.,  Dec.  15,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor:— The  first  appearance  of  this  disease 
in  the  States  was  in  1844,  I  was  then  living  in  Vermont, 
and  that  year  I  planted  one  piece  of  land  with  potatoes  the 
first  of  May.  They  ripened  perfectly  not  a  rotten  one 
among  them.  The  first  of  June  I  manured  and  planted 
another  piece.  The  seed  was  the  same.  The  last  of 
A.ugust,  reading  of  ootato  rot,  I  went  to  the  last  planted 
piece  found  them  half  rotten,  and  the  leaves  partly  dead 
and  rotted.  The  difference  in  time  of  planting,  please  keep 
in  mind,  it  is  very  important. 

In  1846  I  was  in  Michigan.  Potatoes  rc't'ecl  ^^me  there 
that  year.  In  1847  I  planted  potatoes  i?A  jUne;  one-fourth 
of  them  rotted.  One  ma-  .nere,  Alexander  Dean,  planted 
every  year  in  April,  or  ^  aoon  as  the  ground  would  do  to 
work.  He  planted  the  Nechanic,  an  early  and  tender 
variety,  and  he  always  had  sound  potatoes,  while  his  neigh- 
bors' potatoes  planted  the  last  of  May  or  June  were  rotted 
more  or  less. 

Now  the  first  sign  of  potato  disease  is  black  on  the  end 
of  the  leaves  and  curling  up.  One  man  seeing  that,  cut 
the  vines  from  two  of  the  rows,  bent  down  two  rows  and 
covered  with  earth,  and  left  two  rows  standing.  The  rows 
left  standing  rotted;  those  cut  off  and  those  covered  with 
earth  did  not  rot,  neither  did  they  grow  any  more. 

Some  years  later  I  moved  to  Illinois.  In  April  I  was 
thinking  of  planting  potatoes,  and  of  Mr.  Dean's  success 
with  early  planting  and  always  having  sound  potatoes,  and 
I  determined  to  try  an  experiment.  I  planted  %  acre  in 
April  and  %  acre  the  last  of  May.  I  did  so,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, commencing  digging,  I  found  the  April  planting 
par/ect  and  sound,  but  as  soon  as  I  crossed  the  center  line 
between  the  April  and  May  planting  one-half  the  potatoes 
were  rotten.  I  stopped  and  leaned  on  my  hoe  and  began 
to  think  now  what  is  it  that  makes  the  difference:  the  April 
planting  is  all  sound,  the  May  planting  half  rotten.  The 
soil  and  the  seed  are  the  same;  certainly  there  must  be 
some  cause.  Very  suddenly  it  came  to  my  mind:  malaria 
in  the  atmosphere  coming  from  decaying  vegetable  matter 
in  the  soil.  Now,  the  leaves  are  the  lungs  of  the  potato 
(and  all  vegetation  the  same)  and  there  is  a  circulation 
through  the  stems  or  vines  from  the  leaves  to  the  growing 
tuber  in  the  ground,  carrying  health  and  growth  or  poison 
and  decay  taken  from  malaria,  produced  by  decay  of 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.  The  fungus  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  disease  is  but  the  effect,  like  the  toadstool 
on  the  decaying  tree.  An  early  variety  of  potatoes  planted 
early  gets  ripe  or  nearly  so  and  circulation  through  the  vine 
stops  before  the  malaria  commences  to  rise  from  the 
soil  caused  by  wet  and  heat  of  the  sun.  You  will  see  that 
in  the  trial  the  man  had  with  six  rows,  the  two  cut  off  and 
the  two  covered  with  dirt,  the  circulation  stopped,  and  di- 
sease stopped  also,  but  the  two  rows  left  standing  rotted. 

Watch  your  potatoes  and  if  you  see  signs  of  disease  on 
the  leaves,  or  if  the  soil  is  wet  and  the  sun  hot,  sow  broad- 
cast, quicklime  or  some  other  disinfectant.  I  think  an 
early  planting  an  early  variety  the  best  remedy;  it  may  be 
late  planting  of  the  early  Rose  would  be  best  here  in  Cali- 
fornia, so  they  would  grow  and  ripen  late  when  it  is  cool, 
and  no  danger  of  malaria. 

Some  time  in  the  sixties  I  moved  back  to  Michigan  and 
was  in  business  there.  One  evening  I  told  to  a  crowd  in 
the  store  my  theory  of  pofSito  rot,  and  that  they  would 
most  always  be  sure  of  sound  potatoes  by  planting  early 
potatoes  in  April,  or  soon  as  the  ground  and  weather  will 
permit.  The  next  August  Mr.  Ira  Eldred  came  in  the 
store  and  wanted  to  sell  me  a  load  of  potatoes.  I  asked 
him  if  they  were  sound.  He  said  "come  and  see."  I 
went  to  the  load  and  saw  20  bushels  fo  Nechanics  perfectly 
sound.  I  asked  him  how  he  came  to  have  such  nice  sound 
potatoes.  He  said  he  was  in  the  store  one  evening  and 
heard  me  tell  what  caused  the  potato  to  rot  and  he  thought 
there' was  something  in  it  and  tried  the  experiment;  planted 
early  and  got  this  load  of  beautiful  potatoes.  He  was  satis- 
fied I  told  the  cause  of  the  potato  disease.  Now  they  are 
growing  and  shipping  thousands  of  bushels  of  potatoes 
from  that  township  in  Michigan.  The  more  I  think  and 
study,  the  better  I  am  satisfied  it  is  the  true  cause  of  the 
potato  disease — this  malaria  produced  by  decaying  soil. 

J.  W.  Barker. 
We  are  willing  to  allow  our  correspondent  to  use  the 
term  malaria  just  as  many  doctors  are  supposed  to  use  it — 
that  is  to  cover  a  cause  the  nature  of  which  they  do  not 
understand.  The  cause  of  the  potato  rot  is  a  fungus 
which  is  fully  described  and  understood  morphologically, 
but  just  how  it  operates  in  all  cases  is  not  known.  It  does 
not  thrive,  however,  except  where  conditions  favor  it.  By 
planting  early  or  late  in  some  localities  the  potato  is  free 
from  fungus.  That  part  of  the  "  discovery"  of  our  corre- 
spondent is  practically  useful. — Editor. 

Alfalfa  Culture. 

Mr.  Benj.  Walton  read  the  following  paper  on  "  Alfalfa 
Culture"  at  the  recent  Santa  Ana  Farmers'  Institute: 

All  land  to  be  sown  with  alfalfa  should  be  deeply  plowed 
and  summer  fal'o'ved;  or,  in  my  locality,  be  cultivated  with 
some  crop  that  will  kill  all  roots  and  salt  grass.    The  plow- 
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ine  should  be  done  so  as  to  have  the  dead  furrows  form 
drains,  as  water  should  never  be  allowed  to  stand  on  the 
ground,  especially  if  the  soil  is  tainted  with  alkali.  In 
stagnant  water  the  main  roots  will  soon  rot  away  and  the 
plants  suffer  for  want  of  moisture  on  the  approach  of  the 
dry  season.  All  uneven  places  should  be  leveled  nicely, 
as  no  one  knows  how  often  he  may  have  to  go  over  the 
land  wi'h  the  mower  and  rake.  Two  pieces  of  2x6,  24  to 
32  feet  long  with  four  cross-pieces,  the  same  size,  six  to 
eight  feet  long,  fastened  securely  between  them  and  well- 
braced,  then  drawn  endwise,  will  do  a  good  job,  and  espe- 
cially will  this  be  necessary  where  irrigation  is  practiced. 
Alfalfa  may  be  sown  any  time  during  the  winter  or  early 
spring  when  the  ground  is  damp,  and  should  be  sown  with- 
out barley  or  anything  else.  Sow  from  15  to  20  pounds  of 
seed  to  the  acre,  harrow  it  in  well  or  pulverize  with  a  disk. 
It  should  be  clipped  frequently;  the  clippings  make  good 
feed  for  stock  cattle.  Later  in  the  season  some  good  cuts 
may  be  expected  for  hay,  and  enough  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  barley  hay.  The  value  of  a  good  stand  lasting  for 
years  is  hard  to  estimate.  Barley  extracts  the  moisture, 
shades  the  ground,  dwarfs  the  plants,  and  sometimes  lodges 
and  chokes  the  alfalfa  entirely  out,  where  the  stand  would 
otherwise  have  been  good.  I  find  it  difficult  to  thicken  up 
a  poor  stand. 

Alfalfa  should  not  be  pastured,  and  especially  when  the 
land  is  wet,  as  it  forms  a  crust  for  the  sun  to  heat  the 
ground,  and  tramps  up  the  fallen  leaves  that  should  be  a 
mulch  to  protect  it  in  dry  weather,  and  alkali  rises  much 
quicker  on  land  that  is  tramped.  When  cut  for  hay,  it 
should  be  promptly  stacked  when  dry,  as  no  crop  suffers  so 
much  from  bleaching  and  loss  of  weight  if  not  promptly 
cured.  The  rate  of  interest  the  loss  would  make  I  cannot 
tell.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  digress,  I  will  say  barley  cut 
for  hay  should  be  immediately  stacked  so  the  stubble  can 
be  raked  before  the  scatterings  bleach.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  amount  and  value  of  your  lakings  and  the 
weight  and  good  color  of  your  crop. 

Gophers  and  the  dodder  or  love  vine  are  the  great 
enemies  of  alfalfa.  The  former  I  catch  with  C.  V.  wire 
traps.  See  that  the  points  of  your  trap  are  sharp;  then 
take  a  piece  of  No.  16  baling  wire  and  pass  it  through  the 
springs  .•ind  around  the  coil;  twist  it  close  around,  once  will 
be  sufficient;  then  fasten  the  ends  together  so  as  to  form  a 
ring  to  stick  the  flag-stake  through.  By  this  device, 
nothing  can  pull  out  the  trap  unless  the  stake  comes  with 
it.  I  use  a  rod  of  quarter-inch  iron  to  probe  the  fresh  piles 
of  dirt  to  locate  their  open  holes;  then  with  a  half-round 
hand  shovel  used  in  weeding  onions,  I  open  the  hole,  set  in 
the  trap,  and  cover  the  hole  and  trap  with  litter  or  alfalfa 
to  darken  the  hole.  Touching  the  dodder  pest  or  love 
vine,  I  pay  but  little  attention  to  it,  except  to  mow  it  close 
and  allow  it  to  dry  before  raking.  Never  mow  when  the 
alfalfa  is  wet;  the  severed  bits  of  dodder  remaining  on  the 
field  again  attach  themselves  to  the  host  and  thrive.  With 
me  it  has  proved  to  be  an  annual.  I  have  sometimes  taken 
a  sharp  scythe,  mowed  the  patches  close,  and  let  the  sun 
dry  it  and  burn  it.  Of  course,  local  conditions  of  soil  and 
water  require  difTerent  treatment;  hence  these  meetings  and 
discussions. 

Alfalfa-hay  should  never  be  left  out  in  stacks  during  the 
rainy  season,  as  it  does  not  shed  the  water  well,  but  moulds 
and  rots  quickly.  If  baled  for  market,  it  should  be  stored 
in  tight  barns  or  warehouses.  It  bleaches  in  sheds  and 
must  be  kept  well  off  the  ground,  as  it  absorbs  moisture 
and  spoils  more  easily  than  most  any  other  hay  crop. 


Stamboal's  Record  not  Gennine. 

The  following  letter  in  a  San  Joaquin  county  paper 
from  one  of  the  judges  in  the  recent  performance  of 
Stamboul  against  time  at  Stockton,  November  23d,  when 
he  was  alleged  to  have  broken  the  world's  stallion  record 
in  2.07 yi,  will  be  likely  to  cause  a  sensation  :  I  desire  to 
make  a  few  remarks  through  the  columns  of  your  paper 
relative  to  the  turf  scandal  that  has  been  going  the  rounds 
of  the  press  about  the  record  of  Stamboul  alleged  to  have 
been  made  on  the  Stockton  track  November  23d.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day  I  served  as  one  of  the  judges  with 
Hon.  B.  F.  Langford  and  W.  H.  Parker  when  Stamboul 
made  the  reported  time  of  2.oy}4.  As  I  expected  there 
would  be  trouble  about  the  legality  of  the  record,  I  did  not 
sign  my  name  in  the  judges'  book.  I  might  state  also  that 
Mr.  Grant  Campbell  was  one  of  the  regularly  appointed 
timers  for  the  event,  but  no  paper,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
has  published  the  fact  that  Mr.  Campbell  was  one  of  the 
timers.  The  Stockton  Mail  stated  the  other  evening  that 
all  the  judges  and  time-keepers  declare  that  the  horse  was 
not  started  until  after  10  o'clock.  I  for  one  never  made 
any  such  statement  for  the  very  good  reason  that  I  knew 
the  horse  was  started  before  10  o'clock.  The  Mail  also 
stated  that  several  other  men  in  the  stand  and  upon  the 
ground  held  their  watches  and  none  of  these  questioned 
the  accuracy  of  the  time-keepers'  report.  I  can  state 
positively  that  there  was  one  gentleman  standing  directly 
under  the  wire  when  the  horse  started  and  he  timed  the 
full  mile.  Both  he  and  his  watch  are  reliable,  and  he  said 
his  time  was  several  seconds  more  than  that  reported  by 
the  time-keepers.  There  were  several  others  whose  time 
did  not  agree  with  the  official  report  and  they  are  well- 
known  and  reliable  horsemen.  I  became  tired  of  reading 
so  many  false  stories  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  as  my 
name  was  mixed  up  in  thr  mess  in  an  unenviable  way,  I 
deemed  it  best  to  publish  this  letter.  I  have  no  personal 
interest  in  either  Stamboul  or  Kremlin,  but  I  simply  desire 
that  the  truth  of  the  whole  affair  shall  come  out.  I  have 
been  accused  through  the  papers  of  having  received  "  hush 
money"  but  I  guess  this  letter  will  qneer  that  yarn.  I  am 
in  possession  of  facts  in  connection  with  this  matter  which 
I  do  not  desire  here  to  make  public,  but  any  time  I  am 


wanted  to  make  a  statement  of  facts  before  the  Board  of 
Review  of  the  National  Trotting  Association,  I  will  do  so 
under  oath,  and  will  furnish  other  witnesses  who  will  bear 
me  out  in  mv  statements.  Until  further  notice  I  can  be 
found  at  Lodi,  Cal.  Respectfully, 

John  S.  Kearney. 

Track  Winnings  for  1892. 

The  winning  sire  list  of  thoroughbreds  shows  12  stallions 
whose  get  have  won  over  $50,000  and  upward  during  the 
past  season.  Iroquois,  winner  of  the  English  Derby  and 
St.  Leger  of  1881,  is  at  the  head  of  the  list,  with  the  im- 
ported horse  Mr.  Pickwick  (now  dead)  second,  and  the 
native  horse  Spendthrift  third.  Rayon  a'Or,  who  headed 
the  list  in  1889,  is  now  ninth,  and  St.  Blaise,  who  led  in 
1890,  is  tenth.  Old  Longfellow,  who  headed  the  list  last 
year,  is  fourth  this  time.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  starters  by  which  each  horse  was  represented, 
and  the  total  amount  of  money  won  by  the  get  of  each: 

Iroquois,  37   $156,350 

*Mr.  Pickwick,  27   111,287 

Spendthrilt,  37   108,817 

Longtellow,  48   98,087 

•The  111  Used,  24   9^.793 

Onondaga,  45   90.550 

Eolus,  19   83.470 

+Sir  Modred,  34   7S.582 

•Rayon  d'Or,  34   71.030 

*St.  Blaise,  31   59,992 

Miser,  10   57.490 

•Billet   56.320 

Total  $1,061,768 

•Bred  in  EngUnd.  +Bred  in  New  Zealand. 

This  total  sum  of  $1,061,758,  divided  among  the  get  of 
12  stallions,  gives  an  average  of  $88,480  for  each  sire. 
Iroquois  has  three  that  won  over  $10,000  each,  being 
Tammany,  $72,390;  G.  W.  Johnson,  $16,180,  and  Helen 
Nichols,  $10,050.  As  Iroquois  had  37  starters  this  would 
give  about  $4,225.70  as  the  average  for  each  horse.  Mr. 
Pickwick's  share  of  the  public  money  was  less  by  some- 
thing over  $45,000  than  what  the  tribe  of  Iroquois  carried 
off.  His  two  largest  winners  were  Sir  Francis  with  $43,582 
and  the  "  Alice  Bruce  colt  "  with  $24,570;  and  his  average 
for  27  representatives  is  $4121.80  per  head.  Spendthrift 
had  three  that  crossed  the  $10,000  mark,  Lamplighter, 
with  $48,692;  Kingston,  $17,140,  and  Pickpocket,  $11,405. 
His  average  for  37  starters  is  $2,941  each.  Longfellow 
had  Wadsworth,  $13,390,  to  his  credit,  and  Longstreet 
with  $11,500.  His  average  for  48  head  is  $2043.48  per 
head. — Hidalgo. 
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Live  Stock  Notes. 

The  only  safe  rule  in  caring  for  young  stock  of  any 
kind  is  to  "  count  that  day  lost  which  sees  no  "  pound  of 
gain.    Keep  them  growing  all  the  time. 

Some  one  or  more  of  the  books  which  treat  upon  the 
diseases  of  domestic  animals  should  be  in  the  library  01 
every  farmer.  An  early  application  of  some  of  the  most 
simple  remedies  given  there  for  common  diseases  may 
save  the  life  of  a  valuable  animal,  or  hold  the  disease  in 
check  until  the  veterinarian  can  be  called. 

The  sheep  in  this  country  on  Jan.  i,  1892,  were  said  to 
have  increased  in  number  602,865,  and  in  value  $15,461,- 
509,  over  Jan.  i,  1890. 

The  horse  that  gets  his  foreleg  over  the  halter  is  apt  to 
be  a  poor  horse  afterward.  Either  the  injury  is  apt  to 
cause  a  permanent  lameness  or  the  strain  causes  a  weak- 
ness that  makes  him  lazy  ever  afterward.  Make  the  halter 
long  enough  for  him  to  lie  down,  but  not  long  enough  for 
him  to  get  his  leg  over.  Some  do  this  by  putting  the 
halter  rope  into  a  ring  at  the  top  of  the  head,  bringing  the 
end  down  through  the  ring  under  the  jaw  when  they  lead 
him  out,  which  they  think  gives  a  better  purchase  in  lead- 
ing him.  Others  pass  the  halter  rope  over  a  pulley  and 
affix  a  weight  which  will  keep  the  rope  taut  whether  he 
stands  close  or  afar  back.  Either  are  good  ways  for  a 
horse  given  to  pawing  in  the  stable. 

The  practice  of  washing  out  the  feet  after  each  drive 
helps  to  keep  the  hoof  moist  and  tough,  and  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  every  horse-owner.  "  No  foot,  no  horse,"  is  an 
old  saying.  

Experiments  in  Feeding  Steers. 

The  following  bulletin  has  been  issued  by  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  : 

Bulletin  34  of  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station,  at  Man- 
hattan, contains  a  report  by  Prof.  C.  C.  Georgeson,  agri- 
culturist, of  a  valuable  series  of  experiments  in  steer- 
feeding. 

Twenty  grade  Shorthorn  steers,  averaging  about  1200 
pounds  in  weight,  and  all  having  their  horns  removed, 
were  selected  out  of  a  herd  of  about  200.  After  some 
weeks  of  preliminary  feeding,  to  accustom  the  steers  to 
their  new  quarters,  they  were  divided  into  four  lots  of  five 
steers  each,  and  treated  as  follows  : 

Lots  I,  2  and  3  were  kept  tied  in  the  barn,  except  for  an 
hour  or  two  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  they  had 
the  range  of  an  open  yard,  in  which  was  a  shed,  open  to 
the  south,  into  which  they  should  go  at  will.  All  the 
cattle  had  what  fodder  and  prairie  hay  they  would  eat,  and 
in  addition  a  grain  ration,  which  was  carefully  weighed  out 
to  each  steer  in  the  barn  fed  lots,  so  that  the  exact  amount 
eaten  by  each  lot  could  be  determined.  The  grain  ration 
was  as  follows  : 

To  lot  I,  a  mixture  of  cornmeal,  oilmeal  and  bran,  so 
adjusted  as  to  give  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  albumin- 
oids to  carbohydrates  in  the  ration.  To  lot^2,  cornmeal 
only.    To  lots  3  and  4,  ear-corn  only.  ■ 

Following  are  the  local  prices  of  the  feeds^^consumedj: 


Ear-corn,  33  cents  per  bushel,  $940  per  ton;  cornmeal 
(home-ground),  $11  per  ton;  shorts,  $10.80  per  ton;  bran, 
$8  per  ton;  oilmeal,  $27  per  ton;  tame  hay,  $5  per  ton; 
prairie  hay,  $3.50  per  ton;  cornstalks,  $2.50  per  ton. 

The  experiment  continued  from  November  30th  to  May 
30th— six  months.  The  total  cost  of  the  cattle,  delivered 
on  the  experiment  farm  in  November,  amounted  to  $3.41 
per  hundred  pounds;  lots  2,3  and  4  were  sold  at  $4.10, 
and  lot  I  at  $4.20  per  hundred  pounds  in  May — the  fall 
price  being  high  and  the  spring  price  low  owing  to  the 
market  fluctuations. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  financial  results  of  the 
operation,  the  cost  of  freight  and  commission  being  added 
to  the  original  cost  : 

Average  Total, 
gain,  increase  Cost  of 

I-ot.  pounds.  in  value.  feed.  Loss. 

1  436  $130  00  $155  00  $25  00 

2  268  88  00  ic6  00  18  00 

3  284  89  00  1C4  00  15  00 

4  391  89  00  126  00  37  00 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  statement  shows  the  best 

results  financially  from  feeding  ear-corn  in  the  stable,  the 
lot  thus  fed  making  nearly  as  great  a  gain,  and  at  consider- 
ably smaller  expenditure  for  food,  than  the  lot  fed  out- 
doors, and  this  in  a  climate  particularly  favorable  to  out- 
door feeding. 

The  advance  in  price  was  about  three-quarters  of  a  cent 
per  pound;  had  a  full  cent  been  realized,  the  increased 
value  would  have  covered  the  cost  of  feed,  but  no  margin 
except  the  manure  and  the  possible  gain  from  hogs  follow- 
ing the  cattle  would  have  been  left  to  cover  the  cost  of 
attendance,  interest  on  the  investment,  etc. 

The  experiment  was  purposely  continued  for  a  longer 
time  than  is  usually  found  profitable  to  feed,  and  the  full 
details  show  that  if  the  cattle  could  have  been  sold  at  an 
earlier  date  at  the  price  finally  realized,  there  might  have 
been  a  small  profit,  as  the  rate  of  gain  was  much  more 
rapid  during  the  earlier  than  during  the  later  months  of 
the  experiment. 
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Grafting  Against  Phylloxera. 

The  following  additional  report  on  the  condition  of  viti- 
culture in  the  Napa  valley  has  been  filed  by  E.  C.  Priber, 
one  of  the  State  Viticultural  Commissioners.  The  report 
was  prepared  by  A.  Warren  Robinson,  who  has  just  com- 
pleted the  canvass  of  the  county. 

Napa^  Dec.  10,  1892. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  any  one  to  accu- 
rately judge  of  the  amount  of  vineyard  acreage  in  this 
county  now  infested  by  phylloxera,  even  approximately. 
Some  vineyards,  and  they  are  not  few,  are  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  the  remnants  of  quite  a  number  will  be  dug 
up  this  winter.  But  it  has  been  noted  in  the  past  that 
many  vineyards  have  suddenly  shown  signs  of  the  presence 
of  the  destroying  insect,  and  whole  blocks  of  vines  have 
died  in  a  very  short  time,  indicating,  evidently,  that  the 
phylloxera  had,  unknown  and  often  unsurmised,  been  for 
some  time  hard  at  work  at  the  roots. 

So  it  is  to-day.  Vines  that  show  no  signs  of  disease  may 
soon  be  swept  away.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  hardly  any 
one  can  judge  accurately  of  the  amount  of  vines  now  in- 
fected. Those  that  are  badly  diseased,  or  even  to  a  fair 
degree,  can  be  detected  by  the  practiced  eye,  if  signs  of 
this  condition  of  things  appear  above  ground.  But  defec- 
tion often  comes  when  the  vines  are  thoroughly  diseased. 

Therefore,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  results  of  the 
ravages  of  the  phylloxera  in  our  vineyards  during  the  year 
or  two  to  come,  cannot  now  be  accurately  estimated,  and 
the  figures  given  in  this  report  do  not  begin  to  show  the 
vastness  of  the  injury  now  working  and  to  follow  within 
even  two  years. 

Since  the  time  resistants  were  first  planted  in  this  county, 
different  parties  have  had  much  expensive  experience  in 
grafting  foreign  varieties  upon  them.  Failure  attended 
many  of  the  first  trials,  but,  profiting  by  past  efforts,  graft- 
ing is  performed,  if  proper  care  be  taken  in  every  detail  of 
its  operation,  successfully.  "  In  my  vineyard  ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  grafts  have  taken  and  grown  vigorously,"  said 
one  vineyardist. 

Many  of  the  failures  in  years  gone  by  were  due  to  too 
deep  and  too  careless  grafting.  The  soil  was  dug  away 
from  the  resistant  vine  several  inches  and  the  stock  cut  off 
some  distance  from  the  surface.  Where  this  method  was 
practiced  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  grafts  often  died.  The 
union  of  stock  and  scion  was  imperfect.  In  cases  where 
the  scion  was  not  inserted  so  low  down,  but  still  a  lew 
inches  below  the  surface,  failure  resulted  because  the  roots 
the  scion  threw  off  were  not  removed,  through  inattention 
or  lack  of  knowledge.  The  consequence  was  that  as  they 
grew  they  forced  the  scion  out  of  the  stock  and  failure  re- 
sulted. 

The  best  success  now  attained  by  some  persons,  who  have 
had  much  experience  in  grafting,  is  to  insert  the  scion  in 
the  resistant  stock  quite  near  or  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Care  should  always  be  taken  to  see  that  any  rootlets  the 
scion  may  throw  off  are  removed.  If  permitted  to  grow, 
the  phylloxera  may,  as  often  has  been  the  case,  prey  upon 
these  roots  and  destroy  the  vine.  When  this  occurs,  the 
resistant  stock  has  frequently  been  condemned,  though 
unjustly,  as  nonresistant. 

When  due  care  has  been  taken,  success  has  universally 
attended  grafting  upon  resistant  stocks.  Inner  bark  of 
stock  and  scion  must  be  sure  to  meet,  and  after  tying,  the 
earth  should  be  firmly  pressed  around  the  graft.  If  the 
cleft  graft  is  used  and  but  one  scion  is  inserted,  the  cleft  to 
one  side  of  the  scion  will  readily  heal  although  there  has 
been  some  dispute  on  this  point. 

The  method  of  inserting  the  scion  in  the  side  of  the  stock, 
at  an  angle,  allowing  the  resistant  vine  above  the  graft  to 
continue  its  growth  until  the  union  is  perfect,  then  to  re- 
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move  that  portion  of  the  vine  above  the  scion,  has  been 
tried,  but  not  always  with  success.  The  theory  may  be 
good  but  the  result  has  often  been  that  the  wind  would 
sway  the  vine  back  and  forth  and  the  graft  would  be  forced 
out. 

Again,  i*  has  been  found  beat  to  allow  the  resistant  stock 
to  attain  good  size  before  grafting,  as,  if  the  graft  is  inserted 
too  early,  there  will  not  be  sufficient  strength  in  the  stock 
to  support  the  scion;  or  the  scion  may  overgrow  the  stock 
and  the  result  be  far  from  what  is  desired.  But  where  due 
care  is  taken  in  all  the  essentials,  grafts  grow  readily,  rap- 
idly and  yield  bountifully,  even  bearing  the  first  year  or  two. 
Said  a  vineyardist  who  has  had  abundant  success  in  graft- 
ing resistants,  "  I  took  this  fall  from  a  scion  inserted  in  Ri- 
paria  stock  last  spring,  eight  pounds  of  excellent  grapes." 
Another,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  grafting, 
said,  "  From  two-year-old  Sauvignon  Vert  grafts  inserted 
in  Riparia  stocks,  I  gathered  this  fall  an  high  as  thirty-five 
pounds  of  grapes  to  a  graft." 

In  more  than  one  instance  inquiry  elicited  the  informa- 
tion that  it  was  preferable  to  plant  resistant  cuttings  where 
they  were  to  permanently  remain  in  the  vineyard.  If  planted 
in  the  nursery  and  transplanted  when  the  roots  had  well 
grown,  there  is,  of  necessity,  more  or  less  of  a  check  to  the 
growth  of  the  vine.  The  experience  of  one  practical  vine- 
yardist of  many  years  observation  has  been  that  cuttings 
have,  in  a  year  or  two,  overtaken  rooted  vines  that  were 
transplan'ed.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  those  who  con- 
tend that  it  is  easier  to  care  for  the  resistant  cuttings  in  the 
nursery  until  they  are  well  rooted  and  at  much  less  expense 
than  to  plant  cuttings  at  once  in  the  vineyard.  There  are 
those  who  favor  the  one  plan— some  the  other.  But  many 
strong  and  unanswerable  arguments  are  presented  in  favor 
of  the  method  first  mentioned. 

What  is  required  in  successful  grafting  is  patience,  care 
and  watchfulness,  at  the  time  ot  grafting  and  for  some 
months  thereafter.  If  this  system  is  pursued,  success  should 
attend  grafting,  as  has  been  proved,  conclusively,  by  the 
experience  of  many  vineyardists  in  this  county. 

A.  Warren  Robinson. 


G[NT0JVI0L0(3ieAL. 


Foreign  Tree  Pests  and  Diseases, 

The  following  paper  was  read  at  the  last  regular  meeting 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  by  Alexander  Craw, 
State  horticultural  quarantine  officer:  The  subject  of 
Foreign  Tree  Pests  and  Diseases  assigned  to  me  at  your 
last  meeting  is  one  that  does  not  take  up  the  insects 
with  which  the  fruitgrowers  of  this  State  are  familiar. 
Nevertheless  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  horticulturists  to 
know  the  difTerent  destructive  species  that  I  have  found 
upon  imported  trees,  plants  and  shrubbery  from  different 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  point  out 
the  importance  of  quarantine  restrictions  upon  all  plant 
life  imported  or  brought  to  the  State  from  outside  districts. 
The  introduction  of  and  our  expensive  experience  with  the 
destructive  "  cottony  cushion  scale,"  Icerya  purchasi,  is 
still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  (ruugrowers.  The 
onward  march  of  this  fell  destroyer  in  spite  of  the  heroic 
measures  adopted  to  stamp  it  out,  or  even  keep  it  in 
check,  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  Many  a  valuable  or- 
chard, beautiful  shade  tree  and  lovely  shrub  or  flower  was 
chopped  out  root  and  branch  and  committed  to  the  flames 
as  the  result  of  the  introduction  and  spread  of  that  pest. 
This  was  done  in  the  hope  of  exterminating  this  insidious 
foreigner  but  was  of  little  if  any  avail.  At  that  time  (1887) 
the  future  of  citrus  culture  was  dark  indeed.  Men  who 
had  spent  their  money  and  the  best  portion  of  their  lives 
in  the  planting  and  development  of  their  beautiful  orange 
groves  could  see  no  ray  of  light  through  the  dark  cloud 
that  hung  over  portions  of  the  State.  It  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  until  the  whole  State  should  be  invaded.  The 
thorough  disinfection  or  the  destruction  of  those  trees  upon 
which  that  pest  was  introduced  would  have  saved  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  of  property  and  costly  experience 
with  washes  and  chemical  fumigation. 

When  it  is  considered  that  nearly  all  of  the  more 
destructive  insect  pests  found  in  the  orchards  of  this  State 
have  been  introduced,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  cannot  be  too 
strict  in  our  inspection  and  quarantine  of  imported  trees. 
The  destructive  red  scale  Aspidiotus  aurantii,  was  intro- 
duced upon  citrus  trees  from  Australia,  and  is  undoubtedly 
a  native  of  that  country,  for  I  have  never  found  it  upon 
fruit  or  trees  from  any  other  portion  of  the  world  with 
which  we  have  dealings.  This  pest  can  be  traced  to  four 
diflferent  importations  of  trees  from  that  country  about 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  from  those  centers  it  spread;  but 
I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  case  of  this  species  north  of 
Tehachapi,  although  there  is  another  very  closely  allied 
species  that  is  found  in  a  number  of  orange  orchards  in 
the  central  counties  that  is  often  called  the  "  red  scale;" 
this  is  the  "  yellow  scale,''  Aspidiotus  citrifius,  and  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  "red"  by  its  habits  of  attacking  the 
leaves  and  fruit,  and  very  rarely  the  twigs  or  branches, 
whereas,  the  true  red  scale  can  be  found  as, numerous  on 
the  bark  as  on  leaves  or  fruit.  The  yellow  scale  was  intro- 
duced from  Japan  in  the  early  seventies,  The  black,  soft, 
oyster-shell,  and  others  are  imported  species,  and  the  per- 
nicious or  so-oalled  San  Jose  scale  is  unquestionably  of 
foreign  origin.  In  regard  to  the  latter  I  have  been  informed 
by  Mr.  John  Britton.  of  San  Jose,  that  the  first  orchard  in- 
fested with  this  scale  was  that  of  the  late  James  Lick,  and 
he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  trees  were  received  from 
Ohile.  The  injury  caused  by  this  scale  is  too  well  known 
and  need  not  be  referred  to.  In  recent  years  great  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  remedies  for  scale  pests,  both 
in  regard  to  cheapness  and  efTect  upon  the  tree.  But  with 
all  these  improvements  it  was  found  impossible  to  destroy 
one  of  the  species  {chionaspis  biclavis)  of  scale  insects  in- 
festing an  importation  of  325,000  orange  trees  that  arrived 
about  eighteen  months  ago  from  the  island  of  Tahiti. 


The  owners  of  these  trees  made  every  effort  to  destroy 
those  scales  in  order  that  the  trees  could  be  passed  upon 
and  released  from  quarantine.  But  after  five  treatments 
with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  the  most  eflfective  agency  we 
have— used  at  double  and  treble  strength — the  scales  sur- 
vived, as  they  are  protected  by  a  very  thin  covering  or  skin 
overlying  the  bark  under  which  they  locate.  The  trees 
were  also  dipped,  root  and  branch  into  an  insecticide,  and 
that  too  failed;  so  the  court,  after  weighing  these  facts,  or- 
dered them  destroyed.  We  cannot  estimate  what  the  dam- 
age would  have  been  had  that  insect  become  established 
in  the  orchards  of  the  State;  but  of  one  thing  we  are  cer- 
tain—it would  not  have  benefited  the  trees.  The  long  or 
Glover's  scale,  Myiilaspis  gloverii,  has  been  found  upon 
citrus  trees  from  Florida  and  also  from  Japan,  one  lot  from 
the  latter  country  being  so  seriously  infested  that  I  burned 
them.  This  scale  proved  to  be  a  very  serious  pest  when 
first  introduced  into  Florida,  and  destroyed  a  number  of 
the  old  groves.  The  "  purple  scale,"  Mytilaspis  citricola, 
is  like  the  long  scale,  but  broader,  more  curved  and  of  a 
purplish  instead  ot  brown  color.  It  is  a  pest  in  Europe, 
and  has  also  been  found  in  great  numbers  upon  citrus  trees 
from  Florida.  Both  species  attack  the  bark,  leaves  and 
fruit. 

The  "Florida  red  scale,"  Aspidiotus  ficus,  was  found 
upon  an  importation  of  orange  trees  from  Florida,  a  ship- 
ment of  palm  trees  {Laiatiia  borbonicd)  from  Cuba,  where 
this  scale  is  said  to  be  a  native,  and  also  upon  a  lot  of 
Ilix  latifolia  from  Japan.  This  is  a  more  conspicuous 
scale  tban  the  others,  and  is  also  very  destructive. 

The  "  Chaff  scale,"  Parlatoria  pergandii,  has  also  been 
found  upon  trees  from  Florida  and  a  closely-allied  species, 
P.  proieus,  Ixom  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  "wax 
scale,"  Cerioplastis  floridensis,  from  Florida  and  C.  rusci 
from  Japan  are  very  conspicuous  and  rather  pretty  scales. 
The  latter  species  was  found  upon  gardenias,  oranges  and 
camellias,  the  former  upon  citrus  trees.  Another  scale 
somewhat  resembling  the  Cerioplastis  is  the  Ctetiochiton 
perforatus  from  Australia  upon  palm  trees.  This  is  said  to 
be  a  destructive  species  of  coccidae.  Another  soft  scale 
from  Australia  was  found  in  numbers  upon  ornamental 
\.x^ts;  \X  \s  Xh^  Dactylopius  iccryoides,  and,  as  its  specific 
name  indicates,  resembles  the  lamily  to  which  the  cottony 
cushion  scale  belongs.  Another  cottony  scale  or  mealy 
bug,  Dactylopius  destructor,  was  found  upon  coffee  and 
other  plants  from  Honolulu.  Binana  plants  from  the  same 
place  were  infested  with  a  species  of  white  aphis.  Two 
shipments  of  plants,  ardesias  and  gardenias,  from  Japan 
were  seriously  infested  with  the  cottony  scale,  Ptdvenaria 
camellicola.  This  resembles  the  maple  scale  of  the  eastern 
States,  but  is  narrower  and  smaller.  Upon  trees  from 
Japan  I  found  the  troublesome  pest  Chionaspis  citri.  The 
males  of  this  species  are  small,  narrow,  whue  scales  and 
become  so  numerous  that  they  completely  cover  the  stem 
like  whitewash.  This  species  has  also  been  found  upon 
trees  from  Australia.  It  attacks  the  trunk  and  branches. 
In  writing  about  this  scale  in  Louisiana,  Prof.  H.  A.  Mor- 
gan says:  "When  this  species  infests  young  shoots,  the 
plant  succumbs  to  the  attack  just  as  quickly  as  it  would  to 
that  of  the  Glover  scale."  A  scale  belonging  to  the  same 
family  as  the  black  and  soft-brown  scale  was  received  upon 
palm  trees  from  Honolulu.  This  is  a  very  conspicuous 
species,  as  it  is  almost  a  jet-black  and  lies  very  flat  upon 
the  leaf;  it  is  Lecanium  depressum. 

Upon  the  stems  and  large  branches  of  camellias,  azalias 
and  peonies  is  frequently  found  a  large  species  of  scale  that 
so  closely  resembles  the  bark  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect  it. 

A  small  black  Aleyrodes  is  also  found  upon  camellias.  A 
circular  black  scale  resembling  the  Florida  red  scale  in- 
fested palms  from  Australia.    It  is  Aspidiotus  rossii. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  nine  undescribed  species  have 
been  found  upon  deciduous  trees.  Ornamental  trees  and 
plants  from  the  eastern  States  are  frequently  found  to  be 
infested  with  scale;  also  eggs  of  leaf  eating  insects. 

Peach  and  other  trees  from  the  East  are  generally  in- 
fested with  root  borers  and  should  be  condemned.  Two 
large  consignments  of  peach  trees  from  the  East  were  found 
infested  with  the  terrible  black  aphis.  Aphis persica  ni^er, 
and  were  destroyed.  This  is  a  new  pest  to  the  peach,  and 
as  it  attacks  the  roots  it  is  more  difficult  to  fight.  Nurseries 
of  100,000  trees  have  been  destroyed  by  this  pest  in  three 
weeks'  time.  When  the  trees  are  dormant  this  aphis  can 
only  be  found  upon  the  roots.  The  half-grown  insects  are 
very  dark  green  and  when  full  are  a  shining  black.  When 
trees  are  found  to  be  infested  with  this  pest  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  destroying  them.  Disinfection  or  fumigation 
should  not  be  relied  upon. 


Blue  Gnms  for  Fuel. 

In  conversation  with  a  ranchman  of  the  valley  yesterday, 
a  Santa  Ana  Blade  reporter  gleaned  a  few  facts  concerning 
the  growth  and  value  of  blue  gum  as  fuel.  The  gentleman 
said: 

I  have  five  acres  of  land  which  I  did  not  consider  good 
for  farming,  so  I  set  it  to  blue  gums.  I  cultivated  the  land 
at  first  sufficiently  to  keep  the  weeds  down  until  the  trees 
could  get  a  start  to  growing  well;  after  that  I  paid  but 
little  attention  to  them.  They  grew  rapidly  and  but  few 
died,  and  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years  I  cut  my  trees 
into  firewood,  for  which  I  found  a  ready  sale  at  a  satisfac- 
tory price.  The  stumps  I  left  soon  began  to  grow  again 
and  send  up  shoots.  I  left  three  shoots  to  the  stump  and 
gave  them  no  care,  and  in  five  years  cut  them  down  again 
and  realized  twice  as  much  wood  and  money  as  I  had  at 
the  first  cutting.  I  am  now  awaiting  another  growth  from 
the  same  stumps.  I  hive  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  money  realized  off  of  the  five  acres  in  blue-gum 
trees  and  the  time  required  to  produce  them,  also  a  careful 
estimate  of  the  same  number  of  acres  that  I  have  farmed 
for  the  same  length  of  time,  and,  upon  comparison,  find  the 
five  acres  in  blue-gum  trees  have  made  me  the  most 
money,  to  say  nothing  of  the  labor  I  have  used  in  farming 
the  five  acres. 


Horticulture. 


The  State  Horticultural  Society. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  in  San  Francisco  Friday  of  last  week. 
The  re  was  a  good  attendance  and  discussion  was  largely 
upon  pruning  and  the  time  to  plant  young  trees  from  the 
nursery. 

Mr.  Overacker,  of  Alameda  county,  stated  that  it  was  a 
growing  practice  in  his  locality  not  to  prune  cherries  after 
four  years  of  age.  Peaches  must  be  pruned  every  year  so 
as  to  counteract  heavy  growths  and  to  make  practicable 
treatment  for  scale  bugs.  Prunes  must  always  be  more  or 
less  pruned. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Perkins  cited  an  instance  at  San  Lorenzo 
where  unpruned  cherry  trees  thrive,  and  pruned  trees, 
though  still  young,  are  sickly. 

Mr.  Miles,  of  Placer  county,  said  in  his  locality  it  was 
not  a  good  idea  to  prune  alter  the  second  year.  The 
reason  is  found  in  the  shallow  soil  of  that  locality. 

Mr.  Shinn  always  made  an  exception  in  pruning  cherries 
in  favor  of  the  Black  Republican.  If  not  pruned  heavily 
every  year,  the  berry  is  always  very  small  for  shipment. 
The  Royal  Ann,  after  the  fifth  year,  he  thought,  bore  more 
heavily  unpruned. 

In  response  to  a  question,  Mr.  Pryal,  of  A'ameda,  stated 
that  in  his  opinion,  the  best  age  at  which  to  plant  an  apple 
tree  is  when  it  is  two  years  old,  though  on  a  hillside  with  a 
southern  aspect  it  is  safe  to  plant  them  when  one  year  old. 
Others  can  well  be  planted  at  three  and  even  f  lur  yecrs, 
providing  extra  care  is  given  in  planting  and  treatment  of 
the  tree  afterward.  Prof.  Wickson  called  attention  to  the 
difference  in  conditions  that  surround  trees  in  orchards  and 
in  gardens.  In  the  former  the  same  care  cannot  be  given 
as  in  the  latter,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  plant  them  at  so  ad- 
vanced an  age.  For  ordinary  purposes  it  is  better  to  take  a 
tree  as  young  as  possible  for  planting.  Generally,  also,  the 
smaller  the  tree  the  better,  if  it  is  thrifty.  Mr.  Ramsey 
stated  that  in  his  experience,  young  trees,  especially  peach 
and  apricot,  had  proved  more  satisfactory  than  large  trees. 
He  had  found,  however,  that  apples  and  pears  can  be  suc- 
cessfully handled  at  2  years  of  age. 

Fred  C.  Miles  stated  that  for  peaches,  they  preferred  in 
his  region  a  dormant  bud  or  a  June  bud.  In  most  other 
trees  they  preferred  yearlings. 

Mr.  Rowley  reported  the  discovery  of  dangerous  scale 
bugs  in  recent  importations  of  Mexican  oranges.  Commis- 
sion men  claimed  that  there  was  no  danger  of  spread,  in- 
asmuch as  the  same  scale  had  been  00  the  imported  oranges 
for  the  past  nine  years. 

The  following  subjects  of  discussion  were  reported  for  the 
January  meeting: 

Future  of  the  OUve  Industry,  B.  M.  Lelong  leader. 

Varieties  of  Tiees  for  Ornamentation  of  Schoolhouses, 
etc..  Prof.  C.  H.  Allen,  San  Jose. 

Trees  for  Ornamentation  of  Highways,  A.  L.  Bancroft, 
of  San  Francisco. 

In  a  communication  to  the  society,  C.  M.  Wells,  Super- 
intendent of  Construction 'for  the  World's  Fair  Commission, 
recommended  that  the  society  indorse  the  "  scale  for  judg 
ing  citrus  fruit"  adopted  at  the  late  Fruitgrowers'  Conven- 
tion at  San  Jose.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft 
suitable  resolutions  on  the  subject,  with  reference  to  its  in- 
troduction as  the  scale  to  be  used  at  the  World's  Fair  and 
at  all  exhibitions  where  California  fruits  are  to  be  judged. 
Following  is  the  committee:  B.  V.  Rowley,  Fred  C.  Miles, 
E.  W.  Maslio. 

C.  M.  Wells,  Los  Angeles;  James  Boyd,  Riverside;  G. 
M.  Gray,  Chico;  Alfred  T.  Perkins,  Alameda  and  B.  M. 
Lelong,  San  Francisco,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  en- 
courage exhibits  by  fruitgrowers  at  the  World's  Fair  in  the 
competitive  lists  rather  than  in  the  California  State  build- 
ing. 

The  following  standing  committees  were  appointed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  new  constitution: 

Legislation — S.  J.  Stabler,  Yuba  city;  S.  F.  Lieb,  San 
Jose;  E.  W.  Maslin,  Loomis. 

Subjects — W.  P.  Batchelder,  Sin  Francisco. 

Apples  and  Pears — A.  Block,  Santa  Clara. 

Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots — R.  C.  Kells,  Yuba 
city. 

Plums  and  Prunes — j.  L.  Mosher,  San  Jose;  Prof.  C. 
H.  Allen,  San  Jose;  I.  H.  Thomas,  Visalia. 

Cherries  and  Small  Fruits — J.  C.  Shinn,  Niles. 

Figs,  Dates  and  Raisins — E.  W.  Maslin,  Loomis. 

Citrus  Fruits — Fred  0.  Miles,  Penryn;  James  Boyd, 
Riverside;  H.  J.  Rudisill,  Los  Angeles. 

Olives  and  Olive  Oil — John  Rock,  Niles. 

Nuts— W.  B.  West,  Stockton;  F.  Gillet,  Nevada  city;  A. 
T.  Hatch,  Suisun. 

Nomenclature — H.  Overacker,  Jr.,  Centerville;  Leonard 
Coates,  Napa;  Fred  C.  Miles,  Penryn. 

Native  and  Seedling  Fruits— Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson. 

Forestry  and  Irrigation — Henry  A.  Brainard,  San  Jose. 

Entomology — Alexander  Craw,  San  Francisco;  Ed.  M. 
Sheburn,  Mountain  View;  W.  E.  Johnson,  Palo  Alto;  C. 
W.  Woodworth,  Berkeley. 

Botany — Prof.  C.  H.  Allen,  San  Jose. 

Ornithology- W.  H.  Price,  Palo  Alto. 

Soils  and  Fertilization— Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  Berkeley. 

Marketing  and  Fruit  Products — A.  L.  Bancroft,  San 
Francisco. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected: 
C.  M.  Wells  of  Los  Angeles,  superintendent  of  horticul- 
ture in  World's  Fair  Commission,  and  Dr.  A.  Liliencrantz, 
San  Francisco. 


The  growers  of  Sutter  county  have  decided  to  organize 
a  local  fruit  exchange.  This  movement  for  protection  and 
mutual  advantage  has  had  effect  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  States. 
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Lannchiog  Ships. 

Written  for  the  Rvral  Prhxs  by  Isabkl  Dakung. 

Below  the  falls  the  waters  spread 

From  sandy  beach  lo  wooded  shore; 
Serene  at  length,  beyond  the  rocks, 

Beyond  the  maddening  rush  and  roar, 
They  circled  to  a  sheltered  cove 

Where  willows  drooped  and  lilies  grew 
Along  the  margin,  and  each  day 

Shy  birds,  with  thirst,  each  day  made  new, 
Bowed  low  to  sip,  uplifting  then 

Their  glossy  heads  and  reverent  eyes, 
With  chirps  and  twinkling  melodies 

That  ever  seemed  a  sweet  surprise. 

An  elm  that  trembled  long  ago 

Upon  the  spring-time  torrent's  brink 
Still  leaned  and  held  one  pliant  bough 

Above  the  lake,  to  rise  and  sink 
As  wandering  zephyrs  came  and  went. 

Or  lash  the  waters  into  loam 
When  tempests  gathered  in  a  rage 

To  drive  the  truant  zephyrs  home. 

One  summer  day  a  happy  child 

Had  built  a  tiny  fleet  of  ships. 
Then  eagerly  had  sought  the  cove 

With  sailor  music  on  his  lips. 
He  saw  aud  climbed  the  pliant  bough, 

While  still  one  little,  sun-browned  band 
Held  fast  bis  treasures.    One  by  one, 

He  sent  these  ventures  lorth  unmanned, 
Unguarded,  save  as  clear-eyed  Faith 

Hid  trimmed  the  sails  to  catch  the  breeze. 
And  Hope  had  watched  them  as  they  left 

The  harbor  by  the  bending  trees. 

A  snow-white  pennon  marked  with  ink 

Quivered  and  danced  about  the  mast: 
"  Go  find  some  other  fellow  now," 

The  boy  had  written  "hurry,  fast  I  " 
'  Twas  poorly  done,  the  letters  strolled 

In  zigzag  lines  from  end  to  end. 
Yet  seemed  to  bear,  for  seeing  eyes, 

The  ble:,sing  of  a  hidden  friend; 

A  friend  whose  faith  and  hope  were  strong. 

Who  knew  the  common  wants  and  needs. 
And,  in  the  love  of  giving,  joined 

A  generous  thought  lo  generous  deeds. 
The  ships  might  not  return  to  bim, 

But  somewhere,  on  the  farther  shore. 
Might  cheer  some  other  childish  heart 

With  joy  it  had  not  known  before. 


Old  Uncle  Cyrus. 

A  True  Story. 

Written  for  the  Rural   Press  by  .Mrs.  Maggie 
DOWNLNG  Brainard. 

|Y,  I  place  the  safety  of  my 
wife  and  children  in  your 
hands.  Will  you  be  true  to 
my  flesh  and  blood?" 

"I  will,  Marse  Jared,  I 
swear  it,  so  help  me  God. 
I'll  bring  Miss  Rachel  and  the  children 
back  safe  and  sound,  or  I  dies  with  'em." 

"Thank  God,  I  knew  it,"  fervently  an- 
swered father,  as  he  grasped  the  black  hand 
of  his  faithful  servant. 

"  Our  home  is  directly  in  the  line  of  the 
advancing  armies,  and  I  (ear  will  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  battle-field.  The  only  safety 
for  the  family  is  in  flight.  I  put  them  in 
your  charge.  Go  directly  to  Brownsville 
and  remain  at  Major  Robertson's  until 
morning.  Then  take  an  easterly  course  for 
the  Alabama  line,  and  make  no  definite  halt 
until  you  get  to  Eufaula.  Remain  there 
until  you  hear  from  me." 

"  All  right,"  was  the  prompt  answer. 
"  Attend  to  everything  for  your  mistress," 
continued  father.  "  Remember  what  a 
master  I've  tried  to  be  to  you,  and  repay  me 
now  in  this  trying  hour.  If  I'm  carried 
north  a  prisoner,  watch  over  my  family  and 
be  true  to  them — until — "  in  a  choking 
voice — "  until  we  meet  again,  be  it  in  this 
world  or  the  next." 

"  God  bless  you,  Marse  Jared,"  said  Uncle 
Cy,  "we've  been  raised  up  together  by  old 
Marse,  with  the  same  principles,  and  though 
your  skin's  white  and  mine's  black,  we's  got 
the  same  kind  'er  white  soul." 

"Then  go,"  said  father,  excitedly,  as 
mother  canne  up  crying  bitterly.  "The 
fighting  armies  are  advancing  rapidly. 
Good  bye,  my  dear  wife  and  poor  little 
refugee  children.  God  be  with  you.  Keep 
ahead  of  the  armies,  Cy.    Good  bye." 

Away  we  flew  in  a  stout  spring  market 
wagon  behind  a  team  of  swift  horses.  Trunks 
and  valuables  had  been  hurriedly  tossed 
into  every  available  space  of  the  vehicle, 
barely  leaving  room  for  us  to  crouch  on 
chairs  and  stools. 

Mother  soon  sobbed  herself  into  a  dread- 
ful headache,  and  Uncle  Cy,  contrary  to 
his  usual  sunny  nature,  had  nothing  to  say; 
but,  giving  his  old  felt  hat  a  nervous  jerk 
every  once  in  a  while,  silently  drove  the 
faster. 

We  reached  Major  Robertson's  just  at 
dusk,  after  a  long,  hot  journey.  Here  a 
warm  welcome  greeted  us,  and  our  still 
suffering  mother  was  put  to  bed  to  rest. 

The  country  was  in  a  state  of  general  ex- 


citement.   This  portion,  however,  was  con 
sidered  safe  from  invasion,  being  out  of  the 
direct  line  of  the  advancing  parties.  There 
is  no  accounting,  though,  for  the  freaks  of 
war  or  its  uncertain  phases,  hence  the  very 
citizens  who  comfortably  went  to  bed  at 
night  with  every  assurance  of  safety  were 
aroused  before  midnight  by  gunshots  from 
retreating  cavalry  on  the  one  side  and  ad 
vancing  infantry  on  the  other,  and  the  morn 
ing  light  saw  an  encamping  army  in  the 
heart  of  the  town. 

General  Grant  had  sent  a  detached  corps 
around  by  Jackson  to  flank  Gen.  Gregg,  and 
so,  in  the  circuit  to  join  the  main  federal 
army  on  its  way  to  besiege  Vicksburg,  they 
had  come  directly  through  the  town. 

Being  caught  within  the  lines,  our  journey 
was  naturally  at  an  end,  and  so  it  was  de- 
cided as  soon  as  the  army  moved  on,  that 
we  should  return  home.  This  was  easier 
decided  upon  than  done;  for,  for  some 
reason  to  this  day  unexplained,  the  en 
camped  division  seemed  to  have  gone  into 
spring  quarters. 

A  week  thus  passed,  a  week  of  mortal 
agony  to  mother.  Not  a  word  could  be 
heard  from  father,  and  the  suspense  nearly 
drove  her  crazy.  We  happily  were  too 
young  to  realize  consequences  or  responsi- 
bilities. Every  negro  belonging  to  our  kind 
friend's  household  walked  away.  "Bottom 
rail's  top  now,"  proclaimed  the  big,  fat  cook 
as  she  left  the  yard.  "  You'll  have  to  git  up 
and  git  you  brek'fuss,  and  mine,  too,  when 
dis  war's  ober.  Wite  folks  got  to  work  for 
niggers  now  shore,  caus  Marse  Abe  say  so;" 
and  away  she  sailed  in  pompous  glory.  Un- 
cle Cy  was  as  attentive  to  us  and  as  respect 
ful  to  mother  as  ever.  Nothing  seemed  to 
shake  his  fidelity. 

Ten  days  passed,  and  no  change.  Mother 
was  growing  thin  and  weak  from  mental 
suffering.  On  the  eleventh  day.  Uncle  Cy 
walked  into  the  sitting-room,  where  the  in 
mates  of  the  house  were  assembled  in  mis- 
erable idleness,  awaiting  they  knew  not 
what,  and  respectfully  holding  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  bowed  to  us  all,  then  addressed 
mother. 

"  Miss  Rachel,  I'm  going  home." 

O  Cy  ! "  fairly  shrieked  mother,  jumping 
to  her  feet  and  excitedly  wringing  her  hands, 
"  for  God's  sake  don't  desert  me." 

"  Never,  Miss  Rachel,  never,"  proudly  an- 
swered the  old  man;  "but  I'm  going  home 
to  see  'bout  Marse  Jared.  I  can't  stand  it. 
I  can't  hear  nuthin'  from  him,  and  I  jes' 
don't  know  what's  become  of  him.  So  be 
quiet  now  and  listen." 

"  But  something  m^y  happen  to  you,"  still 
excitedly  answered  mother;  "you  may  be 
taken  for  a  spy  and  hung,  or — or — Cy,  you 
may  be  persuaded  away  with  fine  offers. 
The  country  is  so  unsettled  I  know  you  will 
never  reach  Raymond." 

"  My  mind  is  done  and  made  up.  Miss 
Rachel.  I  must  go  and  see  'bout  Marse 
Jared.  Me  and  him  has  been  raised  up  to- 
gether, and  ever  since  old  Marse  died  and 
give  me  to  him  we'se  stood  by  one  'nuther. 
I  went  in  the  army  with  him-  and  stood  by 
him  on  the  battlefield,  and  brought  him 
home  when  he  was  most  dead,  and  now  I 
can't  rest.  Miss  Rachel,  when  I  think  may 
be  he's — he's  " 

"  What,  Cy .'"'  gasped  poor  mother. 

"Hem  —  he's — well  he's — sorter — hem — 
uneasy.  I  must  go;  there's  no  use  talking 
'bout  it.  Write  me  a  letter  and  gimme,  and 
I'll  start  right  oflT." 

binding  further  words  useless,  mother 
wrote  the  letter.  Uncle  Cy  carefully  drew 
out  the  pegs  from  the  sole  of  his  right  shoe, 
inserted  the  closely  written  letter  between 
the  soles,  and  then  securely  repegged  it. 
After  bidding  us  all  good-by,  he  left. 

He  preceded  directly  through  the  troops 
unmolested,  until  he  had  gained  about  half 
the  distance.  Here  he  was  called  to  a  halt 
by  the  master  of  a  broken-down  wagon  train 
and  ordered  to  go  to  work. 

Grasping  the  situation  in  a  moment,  he 
knew  the  best  way  to  do  was  to  quietly  obey, 
work  until  dark,  then  make  his  escape. 

Without  saying  a  word,  he  picked  up  a 
mallet  and  hammer  and  started  for  work. 
In  this  he  was  interrupted  by  the  master. 

"  Look  here,  boys,"  said  he,  "  that  is  a 
sharp,  shrewd  nigger,  and  I  believe  the  old 
gray-headed  rascal  is  some  rebel  spy. 
Search  him." 

No  sooner  said  than  roughly  done,  and 
Cy  was  made  to  strip  without  a  word.  In  it 
all  he  civilly  helped. 

"Off  with  them  shoes  !" 

With  a  little  tremor  in  his  voice,  Cy  inter- 
posed. "  Let  me  take  them  shoes  off,  gen- 
tlemen, myself,  for  that's  beneath  a  gentle- 
man to  handle  a  nigger's  dirty,  sweaty  shoes, 
and  I'se  got  too  much  respeck  for  you  to 
'low  that." 

This  raised  a  big  laugh,  and  in  the  mo- 
ment of  good  humor  Uncle  Cy  pulled  off 
his  shoes,  holding  adroitly  concealed  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand  the  newly-pegged  sole. 


Thus,  by  quick  wit  he  was  restored  to  favor 
and  to  work. 

At  nightfall  he  laid  down  his  tools,  and, 
watching  his  chance,  disappeared  in  the 
woods.  Under  the  shelter  of  forest  and 
sage-fields  he  reached  home.  How  often 
have  I  heard  my  father  tell  of  the  arrival  of 
that  faithful  creature,  and  how  they  hysteric- 
ally laughed  and  cried  when  they  greeted 
each  other;  how  Uncle  Cy  went  to  the  quar- 
termaster's and  drew  rations  for  him  and 
made  him  as  comfortable  as  surrounding 
circumstances  would  permit,  and  then  how 
light-hearted  he  started  back  to  bring  us 
home  again,  for  the  army  had  passed  over 
Big  Black  river  and  was  encamped  in  sight 
of  Vicksburg.  Five  long  days  to  sick 
mother,  and  then  a  shout  from  the  children 
at  play  in  the  yard  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
proclaimed  Uncle  Cy's  return.  In  he  came 
for  happy  greetings  for  all,  his  brown  face 
shining  with  joy  that  told  good  news  from 
father  before  he  spoke. 

The  next  day  we  bade  good-bye  lo  our 
kind  friends,  and  with  the  happiest  of  hearts 
arrived  home  late  in  the  evening.  He 
served  faithfully  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  is  now  nicely  fixed  on  a  place  of  his 
own  at  Vicksburg.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
true  incidents  that  have  happened  in  the 
South. 

Hints  for  Housekeepers. 


While  the  custom  of  keeping  a  light  in 
the  nursery  at  night  is  a  bad  one  for  many 
reasons,  there  are  some  mothers  who  still 
prefer  to  adhere  to  it,  and  to  such  we  would 
commend  the  best  night-lamps  as  being  pre- 
ferable to  gas  or  an  ordinary  lamp.  If  a 
common  oil  lamp  is  turned  low,  it  will 
smoke  and  emit  a  disagreeable  odor,  while 
if  a  gas  jet  is  lowered  too  far  there  is  dan- 
ger of  its  being  extinguished  by  the  wind, 
and  thus  endangering  the  lives  of  those  who 
occupy  the  room.  German  tapers  may  be 
obtained  by  the  box  for  a  small  sum  at  any 
drugstore,  and  when  used  according  to  di- 
rections they  make  a  steady  light,  and  pro- 
duce neither  odor  nor  smoke,  and  very  little 
heat. 

A  persistent  washing  and  rinsing  in  milk 
will  remove  an  ink  stain. 

To  remove  a  glass  stopper  that  has  be- 
come tightly  wedged,  put  a  drop  or  two  of 
sweet  oil  in  a  crevice  about  the  stopper  and 
it  will  loosen  in  an  hour  or  two. 

Strong  ammonia  and  water  will  take  out 
grease  spots. 

Zinc  may  be  polished  with  a  rag  mois- 
tened with  coal  oil,  but  it  must  first  be 
washed  clean  and  wiped  dry  with  a  soft 
cloth. 

Scour  wooden  utensils,  pie,  meat  and 
bread-boards  with  cold  water  and  sand- 
soap;  it  will  make  and  keep  them  whiter. 

The  best  shape  for  a  chamois  powder- 
bag  is  a  flat,  circular  one,  formed  of  two  cir 
cular  pieces  of  chamois  skin  about  three 
inches  across;  sew  together  to  make  a  flat 
piece.  Fill  the  bag  and  perforate  it.  To 
make  the  cover,  crochet  two  little  mats  of 
white  silk,  a  trifle  larger  than  the  chamois 
skins  Add  to  one  of  the  mats  a  pretty 
border  in  rose  and  white  or  pale  blue  and 
white,  or  pale  yellow,  as  you  fancy.  Lay 
the  bag  of  chamois  skin  on  the  bordered 
mat  and  fasten  it  down  with  the  unbordered 
mat,  using  a  row  of  No.  i  ribbon  to  face  it 
down  in  place  through  the  meshes  of  the 
crochet  work.  The  ribbon  should  match 
the  color  of  the  border  and  should  be  tied  in 
a  dainty  little  bow  at  one  side. 

As  a  relish  for  roast  duck  or  game,  or- 
ange salad  is  good.  Slice  six  oranges  for 
eight  persons.  Grate  the  rind  of  one  and 
add  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  three  table 
spoonfuls  of  salad  oil  or  melted  butter,  a 
pinch  of  cayenne  pepper,  and  pour  over  the 
oranges. 


The  forest  of  Sorrow. 

Once  upon  a  time,  through  a  strange 
country,  there  rode  some  goodly  knights, 
and  their  path  lay  by  a  deep  wood,  where 
tangled  briers  grew  very  strong  and  thick, 
and  tore  the  flesh  of  them  that  lost  their  way 
therein.  And  the  leaves  of  the  trees  that 
grew  in  the  wood  were  very  dark  and  thick, 
so  that  no  ray  of  light  came  through  the 
branches  to  lighten  the  gloom  and  sadness. 
And,  as  they  rode  by  the  dark  wood,  one 
knight  of  those  that  rode,  missing  his  com- 
rades, wandered  far  away  and  returned  to 
them  no  more;  and  they,  sorely  grieving, 
rode  on  without  him,  mourning  him  as  one 
dead. 

Now,  when  they  reached  the  fair  castle 
toward  which  they  had  been  journeying, 
they  stayed  there  many  days,  and  made 
merry;  and  one  night,  as  they  sat  in  cheer- 
ful ease  around  the  logs  that  burned  in  the 
great  hall,  and  drank  a  loving  measure, 
there  came  the  comrade  they  had  lost,  and 
greeted  them.  His  clothes  were  ragged  like 
a  beggar's,  and  many  sad  wounds  were  on 
his  sweet  flesh,  but  upon  his  face  there 
shone  a  great  radiance  of  deep  joy.  And 
they  questioned  him,  asking  him  what  had 
befallen  him;  and  he  told  them  how  in  the 
dark  wood  he  had  lost  his  way,  and  had 
wandered  many  days  and  nights,  till,  torn 
and  bleeding,  he  had  lain  him  down  to  die. 

Then,  when  he  was  nigh  unto  death,  lo! 
through  the  savage  gloom  there  came  to 
him  a  stately  maiden,  and  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  led  him  on  through  devious  paths 
unknown  to  any  man,  until  upon  the  dark- 
ness of  the  woods  there  dawned  a  light  such 
as  the  light  of  day  was  unto  but  as  a  little 
lamp  unto  the  sun;  and,  in  that  wondrous 
light,  our  way-worn  knight  saw,  as  in  a 
dream,  a  vision,  and  so  glorious,  so  fair  the 
vision  seemed,  that  of  his  bleeding  wounds 
he  thought  no  more,  but  stood  as  one  en- 
tranced, whose  joy  is  as  deep  as  the  sea, 
whereof  no  man  can  tell  the  depth. 

And  the  vision  faded,  and  the  knight, 
kneeling  upon  the  ground,  thanked  the 
good  saint  who  into  that  sad  wood  had 
strayed  his  steps,  so  he  had  seen  the  vision 
that  lay  there  hid. 

And  the  name  of  that  da»k  forest  was 
Sorrow;  but  of  the  vision  that  the  good 
knight  saw  therein  we  may  not  speak  nor 
tell. — From  "  Three  Men  in  a  Boat,"  by 
Jerome  K.  Jerome. 


The  Cure  for  Low  Spirits. 


Rhyme  of  the  Months. 

The  old  doggerel  beginning  "  Thirty  days 
hath  September,"  is  no  doubt  familiar  to 
every  one  in  one  form  or  another,  and  I 
have  run  across  eleven  different  versions  of 
it.  Among  all  the  rhymes  of  the  months 
and  seasons,  the  little  skit  of  Sheridan's  giv- 
ing each  month's  characteristic  is  as  good 
as  any  I  remember.  It  is  as  follows: 
January,  snowy;  February,  flowy;  March,  blowy 
April,  showery;  May,  flowery;  June,  bowery; 
July,  moppy;  August,  croppy;  September,  poppy; 
October,  breezy;  November,  wheezy;  December, 
freezy. 

The  rhyme  and  meter  are  equally  good, 
and  the  truth  wrapped  up  in  each  is  very 
plainly  to  be  seen. 

"  We  don't  place  any  value  on  things  till 
we  lose  them,"  said  Mrs  Smith.  "That's 
so,"  said  the  Widow  Jones;  "  I  never  knew 
what  a  good  husband  I  bad  lost  until  I 
heard  the  minister  preach  his  funeral  ser- 
mon."— New  York  Press. 


The  best  prescription  for  depression  of 
spirits,  generally,  is  work — work  which  is 
all-absorbing.  The  poor  who  drudge  for  a 
living  seldom  develop  chronic  diseases  of 
the  nerve  and  mind,  despite  the  greater 
hardships  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
How  often  it  happens  that  the  woman  of 
wealth,  who  believes  herself  to  be  an  invalid, 
and  is  suddenly  thrust  into  poverty,  is  able 
to  meet  the  emergency  and  forgets  all  the 
morbid  tendencies  in  the  necessity  which 
calls  forth  her  supreme  strength  !  A  cer- 
tain way  of  paralyzing  her  faculties  is  to 
allow  them  to  waste  with  disuse.  Employ- 
ment keeps  away  the  rust.  It  keeps  the 
mind  and  heart  alive  to  the  interests  of  the 
day.  It  has  been  said  that  the  reason  why 
so  many  old  men  break  down  and  become 
childish  is  because  they  abandon  business, 
and  thus  lose  much  of  their  every- day  inter- 
est in  the  world  around  them. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  day  for  people 
who  are  quite  advanced  in  life  to  take  up 
courses  of  study  and  successfully  pass 
through  them.  All  such  occupations  serve 
to  keep  the  interest  alive  in  something  be- 
sides mere  selfishness,  and  do  more  to  ward 
away  the  "fumes  of  dusky  melancholy"  than 
all  the  herbs  in  the  old  wife's  pot,  on  which 
our  ancestors  relied.  There  is  far  less  ten- 
dency to  brooding  now  in  this  active  work- 
a-day  world  than  there  was  formerly,  when 
people  had  little  to  think  upon  but  their 
pains  and  ills.  The  daily  newspapers,  the 
railroads  and  the  telegraphs,  which  bind  the 
interests  of  the  world  together  in  a  common 
brotherhood,  give  now  to  even  the  most 
ignorant  person  but  little  time  for  selfih 
brooding.  The  melancholy  maiden  with 
clinging  skirts  and  uplifted  eyes  has  given 
place  to  the  athletic  woman,  with  her  robust 
health  and  practical  nature. — Jenness  Miller 
Illustrated  Weekly. 

The  Children's  Luncheons. — Instead 
of  always  putting  the  meat  in  sandwiches,  it 
may  be  sliced  thin,  cut  in  mouthfuls,  daintily 
sprinkled  with  salt,  ana  wrapped  in  white 
paper,  to  be  eaten  with  bread  and  butter, 
writes  Elizabeth  Robinson  Scovil  in  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  It  is  difficult  to 
prepare  eggs  for  the  lunch-basket.  They 
must,  of  course,  be  hard-boiled,  and  should 
be  cooked  for  about  20  minutes,  as  this  ren- 
ders them  less  indigestible  than  the  ordi- 
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nary  process  of  boiling  them  five  or  six  min- 
utes. They  can  be  cut  in  four  pieces  length- 
ways, seasoned  with  salt  and  wrapped  in 
paper,  or  cut  in  slices  and  put  between 
bread  and  butter.  Salt  is  a  very  important 
ingredient  in  children's  food,  and  should 
never  be  omitted  from  it.  A  tiny  pinch 
should  be  put  in  the  baby's  milk,  and  the 
child  who  has  learned  to  like  it  will  resent 
its  absence^  

Humorous. 

Mother — "  What  did  you  do  with  that 
medicine  the  doctor  left  for  you?"  Small 
Boy — "  I  heard  there  was  a  poor  sick  boy 
in  the  back  street,  an'  I  took  it  around  an' 
left  it  for  him." 

"  I  KNOW,  Marie,"  he  said,  "  I  think  every 
child  shows  in  some  way  in  what  calling  it 
is  most  likely  to  succeed  in  after  years.  Do 
you  think  so  ?  "  "  Then  we'd  better  make  a 
real  estate  man  of  our  Willie.  I  can't  keep 
him  out  of  the  dirt." 

"Before  I  take  board  with  you,"  said 
the  applicant,  "  I  wish  to  know  if  you  ever 
have  prunes  on  the  table?"  "No  sir,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Small,  "  we  never  have  anything 
so  common.  The  nearest  I  come  to  that  is 
to  serve  the  prunus  domestica  in  a  variety 
of  delicious  ways."  "Ah,  that's  entirely 
satisfactory." 

Squire  Oshkosh  (to  operator  in  western 
office) — ■'  Look  here,  this  'ere  telegram  from 
my  son  Rube  don't  sound  like  his.  It's  too 
sharp  and  pointed  like.  Haven't  you  made 
some  mistake."  Operator — "  Oh,  that's  all 
right  !  You  see  our  wires  are  down  west  of 
here,  and  we  have  been  working  about  6o 
miles  over  a  barbed  wire  fence." — Puck. 

Miss  Gushly  (who  has  tarried  late  in 
the  country) — "I  do  so  love  the  autumn, 
Farmer  Yellowchops  !  What  is  it  that 
comes  so  in  the  autumn,  that  gives  me  such 
tingling  blood,  such  a  feeling  of  wild  un 
rest."  Farmer  Yellowchops— "  I  can't  say 
edzac'ly.  Miss,  but  if  it  comes  on  your  hands 
an'  arms,  an'  eeches  like  fun,  it's  prob'ly  the 
new  buckwhit  cakes  !" 


The  Annoying  Freckle. — Freckles  are 
apt  to  be  the  torment  of  young  people,  and 
especially  of  very  fair  blondes  with  red  or 
reddish  hair,  writes  Ella  Rodman  Church  in 
the  Ladies'  Hotne  Journal.  Applications 
of  all  manner  of  blistering  remedies  are  con- 
stantly recommended  and  used,  such  active 
poisons  as  corrosive  sublimate  and  acetate 
of  lead  figuring  largely  in  them,  and  the  ob- 
ject to  be  obtained  is  nothing  less  than  the 
removal  of  the  outer  skin,  freckles  and  all. 
Half  an  ounce  each  of  Cologne  water, 
brandy,  lemon  juice  and  alum,  boiled  to- 
gether, produces  the  same  result,  more 
slowly  and  less  painfully,  but  when  the  skin 
forms  again,  and  is  exposed  to  the  same  in 
fluences,  the  freckles  leappear.  Tan  is 
even  worse  than  freckles,  as  this  is  a  dark 
layer  over  the  entire  surface,  whereas  the 
former  do  leave  glimpses  of  a  fair  skin. 
Where  it  is  permanently  established,  a 
covering  of  linen  or  chamois,  cut  to  fit  the 
face  and  neck,  wet  with  cold  waler,  if  used 
nightly,  will  gradually  wear  away  the  tan. 
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Cleaning  Windows. — Cleaning  windows 
is  an  important  part  of  the  work  in  the  rou- 
tine of  housekeeping,  and  while  it  does  not 
seem  a  difficult  task  to  keep  the  glass  clear 
and  bright,  it  nevertheless  requires  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  not  to  do.  Never  wash  win- 
dows when  the  sun  is  shining  upon  them, 
otherwise  they  will  be  cloudy  and  streaky 
from  drying  before  they  are  well  polished  oflF; 
and  never  wash  the  outside  of  the  window 
first,  if  you  wish  to  save  trouble.  Dust  the 
sash  and  glass  and  wash  the  window  inside, 
using  a  little  ammonia  in  the  water;  wipe 
with  a  cloth  free  from  lint,  and  polish  off 
with  soft  paper.  For  the  corners,  a  small 
brush  or  pointed  stick  covered  with  one  end 
of  the  cloth  is  useful.  When  you  come  to 
the  glass  outside,  the  defects  remaining  will 
be  more  closely  seen.  Wipe  the  panes  as 
soon  as  possible  after  washing  and  rinsing, 
and  polish  with  either  chamois  or  soft  paper. 
In  rinsing,  one  may  dash  the  water  on  the 
outside,  or  use  a  large  sponge.  It  is  prefer- 
able to  a  cloth. 


A  Generous  Woman. — Mrs.  Anna  Ma- 
tilda Maulsby,  by  her  will,  which  has  just 
been  presented  for  probate  in  Washington, 
provides  for  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  a  home  for  destitute  women,  as  a  memo- 
rial to  her  mother.  She  bought  a  site  in  a 
fashionable  part  of  the  city  and  set  apart 
$35,000  for  the  buildings  and  $45,000  as  an 
endowment  fund.  She  also  bequeaths  $30,- 
000  to  the  Newsboys'  and  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety, for  a  building  to  be  known  as  the 
"  George  Maulsby  Memorial  Home,"  in 
memory  of  her  late  husband. 


With  Trumpet  and  Drum. 

With  big  tin  trumpet  and  little  red  drum, 
Marching  like  soldiers,  the  children  come; 

It's  this  way  and  that  way  they  circle  and  file — 

My  I  but  that  music  of  theirs  is  fine! 
This  way  and  that  way,  and  after  a  while 
They  march  straight  into  this  heart  of  minel 
A  sturdy  old  heart,  but  it  has  to  succumb 
To  the  blare  of  that  trumpet  and  beat  of  that  drum! 

Come  on,  little  people,  from  cot  and  from  hall, 
This  heart  it  hath  welcome  and  room  for  you  all  I 
It  will  sing  you  its  songs  and  warm  you  with 
love, 

As  your  dear  little  arms  with  my  arms  inter- 
twine; 

It  will  rock  you  away  to  the  Dreamland  above — 
Oh,  a  jolly  old  heart  is  the  old  heart  of  mine! 
And  jollier  still  is  it  bound  to  become 
When  you  blow  that  big  trumpet  and  beat  that  red 
drum  I 

So  come;  though  I  see  not  his  dear  little  face. 
And  hear  not  his  voice  in  this  jubilant  place, 
I  know  he  were  happy  to  bid  me  enshrine 

His  memory  deep  in  my  heart  with  your  play. 
Ah.  mel  but  a  love  that  is  sweeter  than  mine 
Holdeth  my  boy  in  its  keeping  to  day! 
And  my  heart  it  is  lonely,  so,  little  folk  come, 
March  in  and  make  merry  with  trumpet  and  drum! 

Eugene  Field. 

For  the  Little  Folks. 

I  have  three  little  dolls  in  my  play-room, 

Annie,  and  Fannie,  and  May, 
And  one  is  witty,  and  one  is  pretty. 

And  one  is  naughty  all  day. 

And  some  people  wouldn't  believe  it. 
And  others  would  think  it  queer, 

But  the  third  is  my  pet  .and  my  darling, 
Naughty,  but  dearest  dear. 

And  over  and  over  I  kiss  her, 

And  over  and  over  I  say, 
I  never  could  spare  the  dolly, 

Who  is  often  naughty  all  day. 

Harper's  Young  People. 

Boy  Kings. 

A  boy  heating  it  announced  that  the  young 
King  of  Spain  was  likely  to  make  a  visit  to 
this  country,  exclaimed,  "O,  what  a  for- 
tunate boy!  How  happy  he  must  be  to  know 
that  he  will  be  a  king!" 

This  remark  brings  to  mind  a  similar  ex- 
clamation which  fell  from  the  lips  of  a 
peasant  woman  who  had  occasion  to  ask 
some  favor  from  the  household  of  Louis 
XVI,  when  they  were  at  Versailles.  "  O," 
said  she,  "  if  I  could  only  have  it  I  should 
be  as  happy  as  a  queen." 

"As  happy  as  a  queen!"  said  the  little 
dauphin,  who  had  been  listening  to  the  wo- 
man— "as  happy  as  a  queen!  I  know  a 
queen  who  weeps  all  day  long." 

The  little  dauphin,  child  though  he  was, 
had  been  made  strangely  thoughtful  by  the 
scenes  and  events  which  came  into  his  every- 
day life.  There  m  something  pathetic  in  the 
very  thought  of  boy  kings  and  royal  youths, 
so  sad  and  so  tragic  has  been  the  fate  of 
many;  none  more  so  than  the  fate  of  the  lit- 
tle fellow  who  astonished  the  peasant  woman 
by  his  remark. 

Upon  heating  that  his  father  was  con- 
demned to  die,  he,  rushed  out  of  the  apart- 
ment where  he  and  his  mother  and  aunt  and 
sister  were  imprisoned,  and  made  an  effort 
to  pass  the  guard,  saying: 

"  Do  let  me  go.  I  want  to  get  out  and 
beg  the  people  not  to  kill  my  father." 

When  he  was  told  that  his  father  had 
been  executed,  he  said: 

"And  he  was  so  good!  Why  did  they 
kill  him  ?" 

Afterward,  when  torn  from  his  mother's 
embrace,  and  subjected  to  the  brutal  treat- 
ment which  Simon,  the  shoemaker,  prac- 
ticed upon  him  day  and  night,  his  only  re- 
monstrance was,  "What  harm  have  I  ever 
done  to  anybody  ?" 

Death  came  to  the  rescue  of  this  boy 
king,  and  his  suffering  was  comparatively 
short.  Not  so  fortunate  was  Ivan  VI,  who, 
descended  from  the  elder  brother  of  Peter 
the  Great,  could  claim  a  right  of  inheritance 
to  the  Russian  throne,  but  when  old  enough 
to  possess  his  rights  was,  through  tyranny 
and  treachery,  thrust  into  prison,  where  he 
passed  his  whole  life.    Said  he: 

"  I  have  hardly  any  idea  of  the  distress 
which  assailed  my  infancy,  but  from  the 
moment  that  I  began  to  be  sensible  of  my 
misfortune  I  never  ceased  to  mingle  my 
tears  with  those  of  my  father  and  mother, 
who  were  wretched  on  my  account;  and  my 
greatest  misery  was  to  see  the  barbarous 
treatment  they  suffered  as  we  were  hurried 
from  one  prison  to  another." 

He  had  been  guilty  of  no  crime  or  misde- 
meanor, but  he  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  the  usurper,  Catherine  II,  was 
determined  that  the  people  should  not  see 
the  boy  king.  After  years  of  imprisonment 
he  was  murdered  in  his  cell,  and,  dressed  in 
the  garb  of  a  fisherman,  was  hurried  into  an 
obscure  grave. 


The  fate  of  the  young  Princes  in  the 
Tower,  murdered  through  the  cruel  ambition 
of  their  uncle,  Richard  III,  is  another  exam- 
ple of  the  misery  which  often  falls  to  the  lot 
of  youths  who  have  a  right  to  a  throne  and 
a  crown. 

If  the  gossiping  chroniclers  may  be  con- 
sidered authority,  Louis  XIII,  the  son  of  the 
brave  and  famous  Henri  IV,  the  revered 
monarch  of  the  French,  did  not  rest  upon  a 
bed  of  roses.  The  old  king,  Henri,  was  a 
believer  in  the  virtue  of  the  rod,  and  he  gave 
it  to  the  boy  king  unsparingly.  Louis  was 
not  wanting  in  wit,  and  upon  one  occasion, 
when  his  governess  and  governor  were  dis- 
puting with  each  other  as  to  which  had  the 
best  right  to  the  boy,  he  said  in  an  under- 
tone, "  And  I  hope  some  day  I  shall  be  my 
own." 

At  his  birthday  dinner  his  father  drank 
the  toast:  "  I  hope,  Louis,  20  years  from  to- 
day to  give  you  the  whip."  And  the  boy  re- 
fused to  echo  that  sentiment.  Once,  as  he 
was  being  taught  the  ten  commandments, 
when  he  came  to  the  words  "  Thou  shalt  not 
kill,"  he  said,"  What, not  kill  the  Spaniards, 
who  are  papa's  enemies!"  The  reverend  in- 
structor tried  to  make  him  understand  that 
he  must  not  desire  to  take  the  lives  of 
Spaniards,  who  were  Christian  people. 
"  Well,  then,  replied  he,  "  I  suppose  I  must 
kill  the  Turks." 

His  father  had  told  him  that  one  of  his 
pottery  fifjures,  a  monkey,  resembled  the 
Duke  of  Guise.  Shortly  afterward,  the  Duke 
entered  the  boy's  playroom,  and  seeing  the 
image,  asked  him  what  it  was.  "  It's  your 
likeness,"  answered  Louis. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ? "  asked  the 
Duke. 

"  Papa  told  me  so,"  replied  Louis. 

The  Dauphin  was  out  riding  when  his 
father  was  murdered  by  Francois  Ravaillac. 
When  he  was  informed  of  it,  he  exclaimed, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  O,  if  I  had  only 
been  there  with  my  sword,  I  could  have 
killed  him  ! " 

Perhaps  no  child  ever  lived  who  had  a  less 
joyous  and  less  loved  childhood  than  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  To  call  his  father  a  bear 
in  uncouthness,  and  even  in  cruelty,  seems 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  facts  which  are 
known  to  the  world.  To  be  boxed  and 
cuffed  and  whipped  was  an  every-day  ex- 
perience for  the  little  Crown  Prince.  The 
old  king's  temper  was  terrific,  and  when  he 
was  in  an  especially  ill-humor  he  always 
took  occasion  to  vent  it  upon  his  son  and 
daughter,  Wilhelmina.  Indeed,  if  we  were 
not  familiar  from  other  sources  with  the 
character  of  this  surly  and  ill-tempered  old 
man,  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  the 
things  recorded  in  Wilhelmina's  diary. 

When  the  royal  rage  broke  out,  the  fa- 
vorite child  and  the  mother  did  not  escape, 
but  the  worst  storming  and  thumping  were 
reserved  for  Fritz  and  Wilhelmina.  The 
boy's  life  was  directed  in  a  Spartan  spirit. 
His  food  was  coarse  and  often  insufficient, 
and  he  was  able  to  get  a  due  allowance  of 
sleep  only  through  the  interference  of  the 
doctor.  Beer  soup  constituted  the  chief 
article  of  his  diet,  and  until  he  was  17  he 
was  not  allowed  one  cent  of  pocket  money. 
What  would  American  boys  say  to  such  dis- 
cipline ?  As  the  King  grew  older,  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Crown  Prince  became  more  and 
more  severe,  and  he  added  to  his  unkindness, 
indignities  and  taunts,  telling  the  boy  that 
he  was  a  coward  to  endure  such  treatment. 
Upon  this,  young  Fritz  tried  to  escape  to 
England,  but  was  captured. 

Of  all  boy  Kings,  there  is  no  more  pictur- 
esque figure  than  Conradin,  the  last  of  the 
house  of  Hohenstaufen.  At  the  age  of  15, 
in  the  year  1267,  he  set  out  across  the  Alps 
with  an  army  of  10,000  men  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  Ghibelline  party  in  Italy.  The 
victim  of  treachery,  he  was  imprisoned  and 
sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  Upon  the  scaf- 
fold he  said,  "  I  ask  all  chiefs  and  princes 
of  this  earth  whether  he  is  guilty  of  death 
who  defends  his  own  and  his  people's 
rights."  Then  flinging  his  glove  from  the 
scaffold,  to  be  taken  to  King  Peter  of  Ara- 
gon  as  a  token  that  to  him  Conradin  be- 
queathed his  rights  over  Naples  and  Sicily, 
he  submitted  to  the  executioner.  A  boy  in 
years,  he  had  the  courage  and  the  dignity 
of  a  man,  and  even  in  dying  showed  such 
nobility  of  spirit  and  such  Christian  heroism 
that  his  enemies  could  not  withhold  their 
admiration  of  the  chivalrous  boy  King. 
What  a  mockery,  in  the  face  of  all  these  sad 
experiences,  is  the  expression  "as  happy  as 
a  King  "  1 

When  the  little  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis 
XVI,  fell  one  day  in  his  sport,  and  hurt  him- 
self badly,  his  attendants  were  making  a 
great  matter  of  it,  when  his  mother,  Marie 
Antoinette,  said:  "  Let  him  alone;  he  must 
learn  to  suffer.  It  is  the  lot  of  Kings  ! " 
Dreadfully  true  was  this  in  his  own  short 
life  and  true  of  royalty  in  every  age.  High 
places  often  demand  high  suffering. — Zitella 
Cocke  in  the  Harper's  Young  People. 


Pancakes. — Two  cups  of  milk,  one  egg, 
two  spoons  of  sugar,  two  teaspoons  of  bak- 
ing powder,  a  little  salt,  flour  for  a  stiff  bat- 
ter; fry  in  hot  lard. 

Rice  Pudding.— Two  quarts  of  milk,  half 
a  cup  of  rice,  two-thirds  teacup  of  sugar  and 
one  cup  of  raisins.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven 
over  three  hours, stirring  occasionally. 

Rye  Breakfast  Cakes. — Two  cups  of 
rye  meal,  one-half  cup  of  molasses,  i  %  cups 
of  sweet  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  a 
little  salt.  Mix  very  soft,  and  bake  at  once 
in  a  roUpan  or  muffin  rings. 

Buckwheat  Cakes.— For  a  family  of 
four  or  five,  take  one  quart  of  warm  water, 
two  spoons  of  Indian  meal,  small  cup  of 
yeast,  salt,  with  enough  buckwheat  to  make 
a  stiff  batter.    Let  it  rise  all  night. 

Kisses. — Take  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar 
to  the  white  of  one  egg.  Flavor  with  vanilla, 
and  beat  with  a  spoon  until  quite  light. 
Drop  in  little  heaps  on  white  paper  and  bake 
in  a  cool  oven.  They  must  not  get  brown, 
nor  even  yellow,  but  must  be  hard  on  top. 

Brown  Corn  Cakes. — Scald  one  pint  of 
fine  corn  meal  till  all  wet,  then  add  cold 
water  till  a  little  thicker  than  griddle-cakes. 
Add  a  pinch  of  salt.  Brown  in  butter  or 
salt-pork  fat  on  both  sides,  then  put  them  in 
the  oven  on  the  grate  for  15  minutes  to  be- 
come crisp. 

Nut  Filling.— Take  two  ounces  of 
sugar  and  make  a  syrup  of  it  with  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  water,  to  which  add  three 
ounces  of  walnuts,  peeled  and  pounded  fine 
in  a  mortar  with  the  addition  of  a  table- 
spoonful  of  cream.  Add  then  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  vanilla  essence  and  one  ounce  of 
candied  lemon  peel,  minced;  stir  until  thick. 

Chocolate  Cake. — Take  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  beat  to  a  cream,  add  the 
yolks  of  six  eggs,  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  and 
stir  for  half  an  hour.  Then  add  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  grated  chocolate,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  cocoa  powder,  some  vanilla 
flavoring,  three  and  a  half  ounces  of  corn- 
starch, and  finally  the  snow  of  the  whites  of 
six  eggs.  Bake  in  a  form  like  preceding 
cakes,  but  let  the  oven  be  hot.  It  will  take 
about  three-quarlers  of  an  hour  to  bake. 

Turkey  Soup. — Take  the  bones  and 
scraps  left  from  roast  turkey  or  chicken,  or 
any  kind  of  game.  Scrape  the  meat  from 
the  bones,  and  lay  aside  any  nice  pieces,  no 
matter  how  small.  Remove  all  the  stuffing, 
and  keep  that  by  itself.  Break  the  bones, 
and  pack  them  closely  in  a  kettle.  Cover 
with  cold  water.  Add  one  small  onion, 
sliced,  one  teaspoon  of  salt,  and  a  little  pep- 
per. Simmer  two  or  three  hours,  or  until 
the  bones  are  clean.  Strain,  and  remove 
the  fat.  Put  the  liquor  on  to  boil  again, 
and  add  for  every  quart  of  liquor  one  cup  of 
cold  meat,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  half  a 
cup  of  the  stuffing.  Or  omit  the  stuffing 
and  thicken  the  soup  with  flour.  Simmer 
till  the  meat  is  tender,  and  serve  at  once. 
If  there  be  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
meat  and  stuffing  left,  use  it  in  making 
scalloped  turkey  or  croquettes.  This  is 
much  better  than  to  boil  meat,  bones  and 
stuffing  together.  In  that  case  the  stuffing 
absorbs  the  oil,  and  gives  a  very  strong, 
disagreeable  flavor  to  the  soup. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest  U. 
S.  Government  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  xo6  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 
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From  Worthy  Master  Davis. 

Santa  Rosa,  Jan.  2,  1893. 

To  ie  right,  and  to  do  right,  is  right.  This, 
the  writer  wants.  I  find,  in  the  Rural  Press 
of  December  17th,  in  the  article  headed 
"Return  of  Master  Davis,"  a  few  things 
which  are  not  right.  Let's  get  them  right, 
and  do  so  without  charging  the  reporter,  the 
printer,  the  proof  reader  or  any  one  else  with 
an  intcntiotuil  wrong.  For  we  all  know, 
mistakes  will  happen  even  in  a  newspaper 
office  as  well  as  in  "  the  best  regulated 
family."  The  print  makes  me  say  "  that  the 
report  of  the  worthy  lecturer  of  the  National 
Grange  contained  recommendations  in  a 
financial  way,  and  that  his  report  after  dis- 
cussion, was  thrown  out."  Such  a  statement 
I  did  not  make,  for  I  well  knew  that  after  a 
protracted  discussion,  and  a  rollcall,  the 
lecturer's  report  was  not  changed  or  modi- 
fied in  one  particular.  It  will  be  a  part  of 
the  journal  just  as  it  was  submitted  by  the 
worthy  lecturer. 

Again,  in  commenting  on  the  subjects 
contained  in  the  report  made  as  a  minority 
report  of  the  executive  committee,  the  print 
makes  it  appear  that  the  subject  matter  con- 
tained in  this  report  was  of  exactly  the  same 
nature  as  that  submitted  by  the  worthy  lec- 
turer. This  is  not  the  case.  The  term 
"crank-financial  scheme "  was  not  used  in 
my  remarks.  Any  one  who  knows  Bro. 
Leonard  Rhone  knows  him  to  be  a  level- 
headed, honest,  sincere  man  and  Patron, 
and  however  much  you  may  disagree  with 
him,  you  respect  him  all  the  while  as  an 
honorable  man.  It  is  true  that  the  financial 
plan  proposed  by  Brother  Rhone  was  hotly 
argued  and  fought,  for  and  against,  and  the 
majority  of  the  National  Grange  refused  to 
indorse  his  plan  of  making  mortgage  loans 
on  farm  property.  The  report  published  in 
the  Rural  of  December  17th  should,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  to  be  right,  show  that 
after  much  discussion  the  lecturer's  report 
was  accepted  by  the  National  Grange;  while 
the  minority  report  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee was  amended  by  striking  out  the 
financial  recommendations  and  then  adopted. 
I  am  ever  ready  to  have  the  facts  appear  as 
they  are,  and  in  this  case  it  is  due  the  wor- 
thy lecturer  of  the  National  Grange,  Brothers 
Rhone  and  Charters  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, the  Order,  the  Rural  Press  and 
myself  to  be  right.  No  one  can  afford  to  be 
so  "cranky"  that  he  won't  do  right  when  he 
knows  what  the  right  is.  Hence,  knowing 
that  you,  Mr.  Editor,  as  well  as  myself,  want 
to  be  right  I  ask  that  this  correction  be  given 
the  same  publicity  and  circulation  that  the 
other  statements  had.  By  so  doing,  right, 
which  is  mighty,  will  prevail. 

"In  essentials  unity."  This  is  a  part  of 
the  Grange  platform.  Can  we,  as  an  Order, 
agree  on  what  the  "essentials  "  are  ?  Just 
now  the  State  legislature  is  in  session.  It  is 
essential  to  the  industrial  classes  of  Califor- 
nia and  of  the  Union  to  have  a  man  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  who  is  not,  and 
will  not  become,  a  tool  of  corporate  wealth. 
Will  we  get  such  a  man?  Let  each  Grange 
in  this  State  keep  an  eye  on  the  Senator  and 
Assemblymen  from  that  county  and  see  how 
well  he  considers  this — to  the  laborer — all 
essential  question.  Really,  the  question  is  a 
most  serious  one:  Do  the  farmers  want  a 
farmer  to  hold  office  and  represent  them? 

This  storm  has  been  worth  dollars  to  the 
California  farmer. 

Owing  to  the  severe  weather  of  Friday 
last  the  master  could  not  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  executive  committee. 

Installations,  harvest  feasts  and  happy 
reunions  are  the  incidents  of  the  new  year 
season  with  members  of  the  Grange. 

The  Journal  of  proceedings  of  the  last 
session  of  the  California  State  Grange  can 
be  had  of  the  secretary.  Send  two  cents 
for  postage  and  have  a  copy. 

Get  a  score  of  applications  for  your 
Grange  during  the  year  1893! 

Goodbye  old  year!    Welcome  1893. 

A.  P.  Reardon  has  been  elected  master  of 
the  Kansas  State  Grange.  He  is  a  safe 
man,  and  the  Patrons  of  Kansas  have  done 
well  to  reward  Bro.  Rearden  with  reelec- 
tion. 

The  Patrons  of  the  Keystone  State  have 
reelected  Leonard  Rhone  their  worthy 
master  of  the  State  Grange.  Brother 
Rhone  is  the  present  efficient  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Grange. 

Delaware  State  Grange  has  reelected 
Jnhn  C.  Higgins  worthy  master.  John  C. 
Higgins    is  a  brother  of   United  States 


Senator  Higgins  of  Delaware.    We  con- 
I  gratulate  the  Patrons  of  Delaware  on  their 
choice  for  worthy  master. 

The  A.  W.  for  1893  has  been  sent  to 
deputies.  Hope  each  master  will  receive  it 
on  day  of  his  or  her  installation.  If  deputies 
have  not  obtained  the  word  write  to  the 
master  or  secretary  of  the  State  Grange  at 
once. 

The  master,  and  no  doubt  the  members 
of  the  executive  committee,  will  be  thanks 
ful  for  suggestions  as  to  the  best  and  most 
economical  means  of  making    a  Grange 
canvass  of  the  State  during  the  new  year. 
Remember,  there  is  a  vast  State   to  be 
reached,  many  and  varied  interests  to  be 
consulted,  "many  men  of  many  minds"  to  be 
convinced.     How  can  this  be  best  done? 
Who  will  outline  the  most  comprehensive, 
terse  and  successful  plan  of  increasing  the 
membership  and  interest  of  Granges  now  in 
existence,  and  of  organizing  new,  and  reor- 
ganizing dormant  Granges  ?     It  is  often 
said,  "where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way." 
Now  it  goes  without  the  saying,  that  we 
have  the  will  to  upbuild  the  Grange  in  Cali- 
fornia.    Will  some  one  with  more  skill 
please  point  out  the  way  ?    In  many  of  the 
Atlantic  States  the  Grange  is  making  won- 
derful gains,  why  not  do  so  on  the  Pacific 
coast  ?    The  farmers  of  California  are  not 
as  well  organized  as  they  are  in  other  States. 
Now  is  the  time  to  act.    Let  us  have  a  big 
addition  to  the  Grange  all  along  the  line  in 
1893.    With  the  New  Year  comes  new  and 
increased  responsibilities.    The  experiences 
of  the  past  give  each  one  of  us  an  enlarged 
field  in  which  to  work.     Every  additional 
tree  or  vine,  or  plant  or  blade  of  grass  gives 
an  additional  item  for  self-improvement  and 
self-support.     The  term  "New  Year"  at 
once  suggests  new  life.     We  instinctively 
look  for  new  plants,  leaves,  buds  blossoms 
and  fruit;  we  shall  soon  find  the  new  bird's 
nest,  and  the  tiny  eggs.     The  sportive 
lamb  is  already  to  be  seen  among  the  flocks 
feeding  on  the  new  green  of  our  sunny 
slopes,  and  newness  is  already  ours,  in 
thought  and  purpose.     We  will  now  and 
again  write  1892,  but  the  New  Year  is  here, 
and  brings  its  season  of  decay  and  unrest, 
as  well  as  its  season  of  newness  and  hope. 
The  forces  of  nature  have  caused  the  vege- 
tation of  the  past  year  to  dissolve,  and  with 
it  many  of   our  aims  and  purposes  have 
fallen.    We  know  the  heavy  hand  of  Time 
has  not  passed  us  by,  and  we  recognize  all 
too  keenly  that  another  span  in  our  bridge 
of  years,  is  fallen.    But  having  passed  that 
span,  we  ought  honestly  and  confidently 
look  to  the  future  and  see,  if  we  can,  what 
its  signs  of  promise  are.    As  members  of  a 
great  fraternity  (the  Grange),  as  part  of  the 
structure  that  supports  and  makes  thethou^ht 
of  the  world,  it  becomes  us  to  see  how  much 
newness  we  can  add,  as  our  share,  of  the  im- 
provements to  be  made  in  1893.   The  miner 
has  long  since  learned  that  "  all  that  glitters 
is  not  gold."    So  we  should  remember,  that 
newness  is   not  necessarily  improvement. 
Merit  determines  the  value.    So  with  our 
efforts  in  the  line  of  labor.    Let  there  be 
such  a  combination  as  will  insure  merit  and 
newness.  Let  no  one  fear  lor  the  result  when 
he  or  she  is  acting  thoughtfully,  honestly, 
bravely.   Gather  new  buds  and  flowers,  get 
new  ideas  and  friends,  and  bind  all  so  closely 
together  with  the  cotd  of  fraternity  that  the 
fragrance  of  the  former  may  blend  with  the 
strength  and  stability  of  the  latter,  so  that 
newness  and  usefulness  born  of  the  Grange 
may  be  the  child  which  shall  bring  peace  on 
earth  good  will  to  men. 

Happy,  thrice  Happy  New  Year  to  all. 


San  Jose  Grange. 

will  It  Sever  Its  Connection  with  the 
State  Granse? 

Sa.n  Jose,  Jan.  2,  1893. 
To  THE  Fditor;— At  a  meeting  of  the  San  Jose 
Grange  held  Dec.  31st,  a  notice  was  given  by  one 
who  has  been  a  member  of  San  Jose  Grange  for  ten 
or  more  years,  that,  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  Jan. 
141b,  he  would  introduce,  for  the  consideration,  a 
resolution  providing  for  the  separation  of  San  Jose 
Grange  from  the  Stale  Grange,  and  hoped  to  be 
prepared  at  that  lime  to  give  abundant  reasons  why 
San  Jose  Grange  should  sever  its  connection  with 
the  Slate  Grange. 

The  brother  who  gave  the  notice  did  not  intimate 
that  San  Jose  Grange  should  discontmue  ils  weekly 
meetings,  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  mpelings  should 
conlinue  as  .nn  independent  organization. 

What  the  final  action  on  the  resolution  will  l)e  the 
writer  of  this  knoweth  not.  But  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, it  will  open  up  a  broad  field  for  discussion,  and 
whether  the  resolution  be  adopted  or  rejected,  it  is 
evident  that  one  question  wilU  be  pretty  thoroughly 
discussed,  to  wit:  Do  subordinate  Grange-;  receive 
benefit  or  compensation  from  State  and  National 
Granges  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  maintaining 
ihpm,  and  if  so,  what? 

Installation  of  officers,  literary  exercises  and  har- 
vest feast  confined  strictly  to  members  of  the  Order; 
balloting  for  three  candidates  is  the  program  for 
Saturday,  Jan.  7tb.  Amos  Adams. 


Mr.  Bsrmck  Is  Eathused. 

Cakmel  Valley,  Jan  2,  1893. 
To  The  Editok:— Lowell  wrote; 

"  Here's  bell  broke  loose,  an'  we  lay  flat 
With  half  the  univarse  a  singein, 

Till  Sen 'tor  This  an'  Gov'nor  Thet 
Stop  squabbUn'  fer  the  garding  ingin." 

There  are  quite  a  variety  of  hells  thit  break  loose 
even  in  the  course  of  one  century.  The  "  partickler 
hell''  that  Lowell  wrote  of  was  the  hell  of  civil  war. 
The  hell  loose  just  now  is  the  hell  of  political  cor- 
ruption blazing  in  Paris  in  connection  with  the 
Panama  Canal  scandal. 

The  hell  I  want  our  people  to  thunder  against  is 
the  little  hell  of  the  very  sam"  sulphur  and  nitre 
our  politicians  are  starting  in  Washington  over  the 
Nicaragua  Canal.  What  does  this  great  American 
nation  waut  with  any  lobbying  and  log-rolling  com- 
pany to  assist  it  in  carrying  out  this  great  National 
enterprise? 

Whatever  rights  this  impecunious  corporation  has, 
let  the  great  American  people  buy  at  value  ap- 
praised by  disinterested  men  I  Then  let  our  force 
of  military  engineers  put  their  combined  talent  and 
personal  service  at  Uncle  Sam's  disposal,  and  show 
to  the  nation  that  they  can  do  good  and  valuable 
work  for  the  national  pay.  Let  them  have  the  glory 
of  living  for  their  country  as  well  as,  if  need  be, 
dying  for  it  I  And  let  there  be  no  nonsensical  red 
tape  delay,  no  unbusiness-like  waste  of  time  I  Do 
our  farmers  realize  that  Congress  costs  us— us  the 
people— %<)o.^o  for  every  minute  they  are  in  session? 
Do  we  realize  that  one  single  word  uttered  in  both 
houses  costs  us  66  cents  for  its  utterance  ?  Do  we 
want  this  time  and  these  words  frittered  away  in  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  some  individual  "bounty 
jumoer "  sloped  after  joining  the  United  States 
colors?  Or  do  we  want  such  imperative  business  as 
this  of  realizing  this  grand  nineteenth  century 
achievement,  this  cutting  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  im- 
mediately taken  in  hand? 

Let  every  farmer,  let  every  citizen,  let  every 
Grange,  every  Alliance,  every  organization  petition 
Congress  in  accordance  with  their  views  and  wishes; 
and  do  it  now  I  And  don't  timid'y  whisper  your 
desires.  Thunder  at  the  doors  of  Congress,  and 
THUNDER  till  Congress  hears  and  acts. 

I  don't  suppose  our  Senator  Stanford  is  in  any 
very  great  hurry  to  get  this  canal  cut.  I  don't  feel 
.>;ure  that  I  should»be  if  I  were  in  his  place.  But 
Senator  Stanford  is  there  to  represent  you  and  not 
the  S.  P.  R.  R.  Co.;  and  I  have  heard  of  men  capa- 
ble of  putting  duty  before  self-interest.  Anyhow,  it 
is  your  duty  to  let  him  know  what  you  want.  Do 
yours!  Do  yours  actively,  boldly  and  strongly,  and 
yon  will  make  Congress  do  iheirsi 

Don't  let  your  interest  in  politics  cea'e  when 
you  cast  your  vote  for  your  party's  champion! 
That's  how  it  comes  that  after  election 

"  Kach  honnable  doughface  gits  jest  wut  he  axes, 
hxi'  the  people  their   annooal  solt-sodder  an' 
taxes." 

You  have  had  your  "annooal  sofl-sodder;"  now 
make  sure  you  get  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  as  well  as 
your  taxes. 

And  if  you  want  it,  say  so  NOW  I 

Edward  Berwick. 


The  Secretary's  Colnmn. 

By  A.  T.  Drwbv,  Secretary  State  OrkOKe  of  California 

San  Joaquin  CouNrv  Pomona  (Jrange 
will  meet  at  Woodbridge  Grange  Hall,  Jan. 
I2th,  at  10  A.  M.  Subject  for  discussion: 
The  Initiative  and  Refirendum. 

Joint  In.stallation. — All  Patrons  are 
invited  to  attend  the  joint  installation  nf 
Eden  and  Temescal  Granges  at  I.O.O.F. 
hall,  Oakland,  Jan.  7th,  at  10  a  m. 

State  Grange  Financial  Statement. 
— Receipts  during  December,  of  general 
fund,  $827.84;  disbursements,  $232.21; 
balance  on  hand  and  in  the  treasury, 
$595'63.  Receipts  of  lecturers'  fund, 
$45.35  and  no  disbursements;  balance, 
$1,919.08.  Total  balance,  in  both  funds, 
$2,514.71. 

B.  A.  Giantvalley,  P.  M.  of  Eureka 
Grange,  is  now  connected  with  The  Literary 
Northwest  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  He  writes: 
"Although  I  am  now  in  a  different  field  of 
labor,  I  am  still  with  the  Grange  in  my 
thoughts  and  can  look  back  to  many  pleas- 
ant hours  spent  within  its  gates." 

lNSTALL.\TION    ANNOUNCEMENTS. —  We 

regret  not  yet  having  received  the  date  when 
every  Grange  will  install  olTicers.  The  fol- 
lowing have  been  announced:  Jan.  3, 
Woodbridge;  Jan  5,  Two  Rock;  Jan.  7, 
Merced,  Eden,  Glen  Ellen,  Potter  Valley, 
Tulare,  Waterloo,  Yuba  City,  New  Hope, 
Pescadero,  Stockton,  Temescal,  Danville, 
Roseville,  Selma,  Grass  Valley,  Bennett 
Valley,  Watsonville,  Enterprise;  Jan.  13, 
Washington;  Jan.  14,  North  Butte,  Mag- 
nolia, Petaluma,  Sacramento.  American 
River,  Santa  Rosa;  Feb.  4,  Lockeford. 

J.  D.  Huffman,  W.  L.,  visited  San 
Francisco  this  week  as  representative  of 
the  San  Joaquin  County  Pomona  Grange, 
and  also  the  County  Farmers'  Alliance 
to  forward  proposed  amendments  in  the 
Australian  Ballot  Law.  He  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  conference  with  the 
various  committees  of  other  organizations 
for  effecting  such  amendments  as  will  secure 
greater  efficiency  in  the  working  of  the  new 
law.  As  Bro.  Huffman  took  an  active  part 
in  securing  the  adoption  of  this  law  it  seems 
appropriate  he  should  be  selected  for  the 
work  he  is  now  engaged  in. 


executive  commiitee  meeting. 
This  department  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  goes  to  press  Tuesdays.  Thursday, 
Jan.  5th,  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee will  be  held  in  Sacramento,  probably 
at  Grange  Hall.  Among  the  subjects  for 
discussion  are: 

Locating  the  next  session  of  the  S.  G.; 
Merced  Grange  resolution  on  coyote 
bounties;  appointing  a  legislative  committee 
and  legislative  matters  generally;  plans  for 
Grange  work  for  1893;  appointment  of  depu- 
ties; and  such  other  matters  relating  to  the 
Good  of  the  Order  as  may  be  presented.  It 
is  understood  that  all  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  will  be  present. 

THE  NEW  YEAR. 

This  week  will  witness  the  installation  of 
cfificers  in  many  Granges.  All  are  apt  to  be 
fond  of  the  new  things  of  life.  We  rejoice 
to  see  new  hands  stepping  willingly  forward 
in  good  heart  to  take  up  the  work  of  the 
coming  twelve  months.  We  wish  all  the 
new  oflRcers  full  success,  and  feel  like  saying 
good  words  and  per'orming  all  acts  within 
our  province  to  aid  them  in  making  the  new 
term  of  1893  a  superior  one.  That  is  only 
what  every  true,  humble  Patron  in  the  land 
will  say  and  feel. 

We  have  also  kind  remembrances  for  the 
old  officers  just  transferring  their  imple- 
ments of  labor  to  other  select  hands. 

Now  let  every  Patron  determine  to  bring 
at  least  one  new  member  within  our  gates 
during  the  year — if  possible,  before  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter. 

Don't  forget  the  boys  and  girls  who  may 
have  reached  eligibility  to  membership,  pos- 
sibly sooner  than  you  have  realized.  The 
Grange  needs  them,  and  they  need  the 
Grange  fully  as  much.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
a  paying  investment  for  many  parents  to  hold 
membeiship  in  our  Order  to  induce  the 
children  to  come  in  and  stay  in.  What 
belter  place  can  they  have .''  Are  there  any 
who  are  not  better  and  safer  for  being  within 
our  gates 

The  many  interesting  installation  services 
will  be  accompanied  with  the  pleasant  Har- 
vest Feast,  affording  altogether  a  rare  en- 
joyment that  but  few  members  can  afford  to 
lose.  All  new  officers  should  prepare  them- 
selves to  perform  their  work  as  efficiently  as 
possible,  and  in  this  and  other  ways  try  to 
make  every  meeting  durinfe  the  term  of 
real  interest. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  prepare  a  special  pro- 
gram for  at  least  one  meeting  during  every 
month  of  the  year.  This  gives  Patrons  an- 
nounced on  the  program  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  themselves  for  performing 
the  duty  assigned.  The  meetings  become 
better  advertised,  and  consequently  better 
attended,  as  a  rule,  when  the  order  of  exer- 
cises is  announced  a  longtime  in  advance. 

GRANGE  ELECTIONS. 

[Secretaries  are  requested  to  send  us  as  early  report 
as  possible  for  publication  under  this  head.] 

Watsonville  Grange.— Election  Dec. 
17,  1892;  officers  chosen :  Sister  E.  Z. 
Roache,  M.;  George  Webb,  O. ;  Sister  A. 
N.  Tate.  L.;  F.  Blamh,  S.;  C;.  Rowe,  A.  S.; 
Wm.  Gilkey,  C  ;  R.  Williamson,  T. ;  Sarah 
(i.  Cromarty,  Sec;  Mary  Hutrhings,  G.  K.; 
N.  Mauk,  Ceres;  L.  Cooper,  P.;  Vorah  M. 
Roache,  F. ;  Sister  C.  E.  Bowman,  L.  A.  S.; 
W  H.  Biwman,  Trustee.  Date  of  In- 
stallation, Jan.  7,  1893. 

Woodbridge  Grange.— Election  Dec. 
6,  1892;  officers  chosen  :  H.  M.  Woods, 
M.;  G.  H.  Ashley,  O. ;  Miss  Melaney 
Mcintosh,  L  ;  John  Thompson,  S.;  Otto 
Spenker,  A.  S.;  Mrs.  G.  H.  Ashley,  C; 
Ezra  Fiske,  T.;  H.  C.  Shattuck.  Sec;  Jas. 
Pereoti,  G.  K.;  Miss  E'ta  Williams,  Ceres; 
Miss  Cassie  Ellis,  P.;  Mi?s  Belle  Thomp- 
son, F.;  Miss  Jennie  Williams,  L.  A.  S.;  E. 

G.  Williams,  Trustee.    Date  of  installation, 
Jan.  3,  1893. 

Sacramento  Pomona  Grange. — Sac- 
ramento County  Pomona  Grange  elected 
officers  Dec.  31st:    L.  Sehlmeyer,  M.;  S. 

H.  Jackman,  O.;  Mrs.  S.  H.  Jackman,  L.j 
D.  Flint,  S.;  C.  Halverson,  A.  S  ;  Mrs.  G. 
K.  McMullen,  C;  M.  Sprague  (reelected), 
S.;  A.  A.  Krull  (reelected),  1720  O  St., 
Sec;  C.  A.  Hull,  G.  K  ;  Miss  Etta  Plum- 
mer,  P.;  Mrs.  D.  Reese,  F. ;  Mrs.  L. 
Sehlmeyer,  C  ;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Youngman,  L. 

A.  S. :  Miss  Delia  Krull,  Pianist.  Installa- 
tion Jan.  14th,  jointly  with  Sacramento 
Grange.  All  Granges  in  the  county  and 
visiting  Patrons  are  invited  to  be  present. 

North  Buttk  Grange. — Election  Dec. 
10,  1892;  officers  chosen:  D.  Fisher,  M. ;  Jas. 
Hedeer.  O  ;  Mrs.  Denny,  L  ;  Miss  Mould, 
S.;  W.  R.  Johnson,  A.  S.;  Mrs.  Wilkinson, 
C  ;  Wrr.  Mould.  T  ;  Mr?.  Ella  Hedger,  Sec; 

B.  F.  Hedger,  G.  K.;  Mrs.  Porter,  Ceres; 
Miss  Marian  Rothney,  P.;  Miss  Jennie 
Luther,  F. ;  Miss  Maud  Brenton,  L-  A.  S.; 
A.  E.  Davis,  Trustee;  Mrs.  Ada  Hedger, 
Oiganist.    Date  of  installation,  Jan.  14,  1893. 

Continued  on  page  18. 
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Information 

FOI^ 

Settlei^s! 


The  members  of  the  Eem  Oounty  Land  Oompany  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facta  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall, 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  haa  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Zem  County  Land  Oompany  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

Its  area  is  6,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the.largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hilla  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

Kern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  Stat*  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

Grows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  Oaiifornia. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never- failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 


D 


rought  is  out  of  the  question. 


X  he  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company 

S.  W.  FERQUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       -      -      -  California. 


Jackson's  Jjotary  ^ineyard  or  (Irchard  J; 


arrow. 


It  has  half-luch  steel 
teeth,  and  l8  made  to  ro- 
tate either  way  by  simply 
chaDging  the  cast -Iron 
welRht  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  The  Harrow 
wetsrhs  170  lbs.,  and  can 
be  taken  down  and 
packed  closely  for  ship- 
ment. 


feel;  c3.1«t.xia 


etex-),  ^aS.I 

The  Jackson  Vineyard 
Harrow  rotates  either 
way,  at  the  will  of  the 
driver,  aad  by  driving 
the  slow  side  next  to  the 
vine  or  tree  there  Is  no 
danger  of  hurting  It,  as 
the  Harrow  will  roll 
gently  around  the  tree  or 
vine. 


THE  JACKSON  VINEYARD  HARROW  wag  designed  especially  for  vineyards  and  orchards,  where  very 
thorough  and  carfful  work  is  required.  It  was  introduced  to  the  orchardists  in  1S81,  and  perfected  during  th»t 
season.  It  i^  made  of  gas-pipe,  bent  round  like  a  wheel,  and  made  perfectly  smooth  on  the  outer  rim,  and  presents 
no  sharp  nornera  to  the  t  ees  or  viues  to  injure  them  aa  it  revolves.  It  i<  provided  with  handles,  so  the  operator 
oan  hold  it  to  or  from  tlie  row.  Every  farmer  should  have  one  for  his  gsrden,  and  to  level  any  uneven  land,  or  fill 
up  dead  furrows.  Every  vineyardlst  or  orchard  owner  should  have  a  sufficient  number  to  go  over  the  whole 
ground  in  a  short  time.  When  the  surface  Is  just  io  proper  condition,  one  day's  work  is  worth  a  week's  out  of 
season.  The  Jackson  Rotary  Harrow  is  a  perfect  pulverizer,  leveler,  clod-crusher  and  weed-killer.  It  leaves 
weeds  on  top  of  the  ground— thoroughly  shaken— to  die. 


BYRON  JACKSON.  625  Sixth  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


What 
Farmer 
IWouldn't 


like  to  have  machines  that  would  lessen 
his  labor  and  cares,  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
production  ?    The  "  Planet  Jr."  Tools  do 
this  and  do  more — they  produce  better  re 
suits  and  better  profits .  The  new  machines 
"PLANET  JR."  Hill  Dropping  and  Fertilizer  Drill; 
"  PLANET  JR."  Combined  Drill,  Wheel  Hoe,  Culti- 
vator, Rake  and  Plow  — 
are  marvels  of  mechanical  ingenuity. 
The  "Planet  Jr."  book  for  1893  shows  you  their  parts  and  uses 
in  detail.  It's  a  book  worth  having  at  any  price.  We  send  it  free. 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  iiojMartcet  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BSD   BAI.I.  BBAND. 


Genuine  only  with  BED 
I  BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Oold- 
I  smith,  Marvin,  Oamble, 
I  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  eto. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
I  healthy.  For  mllcb  oows; 
I  It  increases  and  enriches 
I  their  milk. 

ass  How»rd  St.,  Bmu 
FranelBoo,  Oal. 


PLANTS 

Corn, 
Beans, 
Ensilage, 

Etc.,  Etc. 


DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

It  Marks.  It  Furrows. 

It  Drops.  It  Covers. 

ALL  IN  ONE  OPERATION. 


^Wicro  GUTTER 


A  Boy  Can  Operate  It. 
Cuts  Potatoes  for  Seed  Faster 
than  Eight  Men  Can  by  Hand. 
Will  Pay  for  Itself  In  One  Day. 
FULLY  WARRANTED. 


Simple  In  Construction. 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  knives 
secured  in  an  opening  of  tlie  table. 
The  potato  is  placed  in  a  pair  of 
hinged  jaws  above  ttie  knive.';,  and  by 
a  plunger  the  potato  is  cut  at  a  single 
stroke  and  tlie  eyes  divided  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  screen  be- 
low frees  tlie  seed  from  dirt  or  chips 
and  more  tlioroughly  prepares  the 
cuttings  for  planting. 


& 

DRILL 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  RIDINC  PLANTER  IN  AMERICA. 


The  price  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  all. 

Thoroughly  practical. 

Plants  10  to  12  acres  per 
day. 

tXTRA  SLIDES  for  planting 
PEAS,  BEANS,  etc.  with 
every  machine. 


Furnished  plain  or  with 
'fertilizer  attachment.  Ca- 
pacity of  distributing-  from 
tv^o  hundred  toone  thousand 
pounds  per  acre. 

Catalogue  of  potato  and 
corn  planting  machinery 
FREE.  Address 


ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Fresno,  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast 


DEWEY  &  CO.  {"^°»i^vl^^f?a^/rof£.^1  PATENT  AGENTS 
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^^fcRICULTURAL  JJoTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Colusa. 

Colnsa  Sim;  During  the  past  three  days  the 
Stinch  field  and  Burtis  Brothers  at  Sycamore 
have  been  engaged  in  the  slaughter  of  gophers. 
They  have  kept  constantly  at  it,  and  now  state 
that  they  have  killed  3128  of  the  little  animals. 
The  bounty  is  three  cents  each.  Therefore 
these  gentlemen  will  get  from  the  county 
$93.84. 

Contra  Costa. 

G.  W.  McNear  is  boring  for  artesian  water  in 
Martinez.  The  machinery  and  boring  appa- 
ratus is  said  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  used 
in  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania. 

Fresno. 

Reedley  Express:  There  is  a  lem(in-tree  at 
the  Mt.  Campbell  Vineyard  Co.  which  is  only 
three  years  old  and  bore  at  least  200  fine  lemons 
this  year.  An  acre  of  such  lemons  at  a  low 
price  would  yield  at  least  $600. 

Sanger  Herald:  Madera  takes  the  palm  for 
big  snakes.  Two  of  her  citizens  have  seen  a 
reptile  near  there  that  was  over  100  feet  in 
length.  The  stuff  that  makes  men  see  snakes 
must  be  both  plentifol  and  of  extraordinary 
quality  there. 

Sanger  Herald:  A  few  days  ago  Joseph  Burns 
brought  to  the  Herald  office  a  lemon  whose 
smallest  circumference  is  Hi  inches  and  largest 
12J  inches.  It  tips  the  scales  at  14i  ounces,  and 
is  a  product  of  Mr.  Burns'  citrus  orchard,  about 
six  miles  east  of  Sanger. 

Madera  Mercury:  E.  H.  Cox  has  sold  his 
famous  vineyard  near  this  city  to  Edward 
Stubbs  of  Cheshire,  England.  The  consideration 
is  $11,000  cash.  The  vineyard  covers  60  acres 
and  the  vines  are  both  of  the  finest  varieties 
and  in  magnificent  condition.  The  Cox  vine- 
yard is  known  everywhere  as  an  exceptionally 
line  property. 

Republican:  The  largest  haul  of  coyote  scalps 
ever  brought  to  the  office  of  the  county  clerk 
by  any  one  person  in  one  daj'  was  brought  in 
this  afternoon  by  G.  Gilstrap  of  the  West  Side. 
He  caught  them  in  steel  traps,  and  claims  that 
he  has  just  hit  upon  a  plan  by  which  he  can 
catch  coyotes  by  the  million.  He  partly  proves 
it,  for  within  the  last  30  days  he  has  caught  105 
and  the  price  for  them  is  $525. 

The  following  singular  letter,  says  the  Fresno 
Republican,  was  received  recently  by  a  hunter 
of  wild  game  in  this  county: 

Stockton,  December  20,  1892. 

Mr.  Boyd:  I  have  gotten  your  name  from  a 
friend  of  yourn  &  I  am  writing  to  you  now  he 
told  me  you  bunded  sume  and  the  last  rain  has 
drove  all  the  Geese  frome  hear  down  south  if 
you  will  catch  me  150  geese  alive  trap  them 
with  a  net  or  whiskey  &  wheat  I  will  pay  you 
$150  a  dollar  a  piece  send  some  one  up  with 
them  &  I  will  pay  his  fair  up  &  Back  if  you 
wont  catch  them  please  Give  this  Notis  to  your 
leading  paper  for  me  raaby  some  of  your  friends 
will  Ketch  them. 

I  want  them  alive 

Please  answer 

E  A  Walser 

Yosemite  hotel 
I  will  be  found  Any  time  you  come  or  write 
Address  General  Delivery  Get  them  as  soon  as 
you  can. 

Mr.  Boyd  replied  as  follows:  "  Send  a  barrel 
to  whisky  Jesse  Walters  at  Caruthers.  He  has 
plenty  of  wheat  but  he  is  short  on  whisky." 

Developments  will  be  anxiously  waited. 

Humboldt. 
Humboldt  Times:  Daring  the  month  of  No- 
vember there  were  2342  sacks  of  dried  peas 
shipped  to  San  Francisco  from  this  county, 
which  is  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  amount 
received  there,  and  yet  the  residents  of  the 
metropolis  imagine  they  get  good,  pure  coffee 
to  drink  at  the  average  restaurant. 

Kern. 

Echo:  Pall  information  on  the  subject  is  not 
yet  at  hand,  but  the  knowledge  already  gained 
justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  acreage  of  grain 
for  1893  will  largely  exceed  that  of  any  previous 
year  in  the  history  of  the  county. 

Los  Angeles. 

The  great  crop  of  almonds  on  325  acres  of 
trees  of  Hatcb  &  Rock,  near  Rivera,  this  year 
produced  about  60  tons  of  fniit,  which  will 
bring  the  company  over  $10,000. 

Pomona  Progress  :  The  barleygrowers  say 
they  have  not  had  a  better  promise  of  a  large 
crop  since  1889.  The  grain  is  coming  up  lux- 
uriantly on  all  sides,  and  there  is  now  sufficient 
moisture  in  the  ground  to  do  well  for  six  or 
eight  weeks. 

Another  new  industry  for  Los  Angeles  is  the 
planting  of  oysters  at  Anaheim  Landing.  A 
company  has  been  formed  for  this  purpose  at 
Los  Angeles,  which  will  put  out  large  beds 
of  the  delicious  bivalves,  obtaining  the  seed- 
ysters  at  the  East. 

Pomona  Progress:  The  lowest  estimate  we 
have  seen  of  the  value  of  the  ripening  orange 
crop  in  Southern  California  is  $3,000,000,  and 
the  highest  $4,500,000.  The  best  and  most  care- 
ful estimate  is  that  of  the  Santa  Fe  railroad 
officials,  who  put  it  at  $4,200,000.  They  esti- 
mate Pomona's  orange  yield  at  $220,000. 

The  orange  crop  of  Pomona  valley  is  in  first- 
class  condition,  and,  at  the  preieut  market 
prices,  will  bring  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
to  the  commnnity  during  the  nextfew  months. 
The  growers  have  reason  to  believe  that  prices 
will  De  even  better  than  now  as  the  winter 
passes,  and  they  are  not  anxioas  to  contract 
the  sale  of  their  crops. 

The  Los  Nietos  and  Ranchito  Walnut  Grow- 
ers Association,  on  the  19th  ult.,  shipped  the 
last  of  this  season's  walnut  crop.  The  associa- 
tion delivered  to  the  buyer  this  season  12,061 
sacks  of  walnuts,  or  1, 2.17.474  pounds,  for  which 
the  growers  received  $94,825.71.   The  associa- 


tion's walnut  crop  loaded  71  cars.  Total  ship- 
ment of  walnuts  from  Rivera  this  season  was 
82  cars,  13,704  sacks,  or  1,425,854  pounds— some- 
thing over  $106,000  worth  of  nuts. 

Mendocino. 

Chicken  thieves  are  again  making  them- 
selves known  in  Mendocino  county.  Several 
citizens  have  lost  their  intended  Christmas 
dinner. 

Record :  Point  Arena  creamery  is  soon  to  be 
an  accomplished  fact.  About  the  only  difficulty 
that  may  arise  will  be  in  the  matter  of  select- 
ing a  suitable  site.  Several  offers  of  land  have 
been  made,  but  opinions  are  somewhat  divided 
as  to  the  best  place  for  the  plant. 

Merced. 

Frosty  weather  has  somewhat  retarded  the 
growth  of  young  grain  on  the  Merced  plains. 

Merced  colonists  have  sent  a  lot  of  their  col- 
ony raisins,  figs,  home-canned  peaches  and  to- 
matoes for  Christmas  gifts  to  their  kindred  in 
the  old  country. 

J.  M.  Lathrop,  of  Newman,  reports  the  sale 
of  the  land  known  as  Timothy  Paige's  Ores- 
timba  Colony,  being  1400  acres  adjoining  the 
Woodside  Stock  Farm,  to  Messrs.  Williams 
Bros.,  the  consideration  aggregating  over  $100,- 
000.  The  property  will  still  remain  on  the 
market  for  sale  in  subdivisions. 

Merced  Express :  Hunters  have  been  known 
to  sit  nearly  all  night  round  their  campfires 
trying  to  outtalk  each  other  about  long  shots 
and  the  habits  of  game.  The  freshest  fish  story, 
from  a  river  camp  in  Merced,  is  that  at  a  point 
on  the  San  Joaquin,  carp  dug  away  half  an 
acre  of  hard  river-bank,  grubbing  for  wild  arti- 
chokes. 

Merced  Express :  That  olives  will  grow  to 
perfection  in  Merced  county  is  shown  by  the 
productive  condition  of  the  experimental  grove 
planted  six  years  ago  by  Miller  &  Lux,  at  Cen- 
tral Point.  "Within  the  last  three  years  a  large 
area  of  olive  trees  has  been  planted  at  colony 
tracts,  near  Merced  City.  These  are  in  splendid 
condition,  and  some  will  bear  fruit  next  sum- 
mer. 

Monterey. 

The  Hunter  Bros,  will  farm  400  acres  to 
sugar  beets  this  year  near  town.  They  will  not 
even  reserve  enough  of  their  own  land  to  sow 
for  hay. 

The  storm  stopped  operations  in  the  beet 
fields  of  the  Salinas  district  for  a  time,  hut  it  is 
expected  that  shipments  will  be  resumed  before 
the  close  of  the  week.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  over  8000  tons  of  beets  yet  in  the 
fields  in  that  district. 

Napa. 

Napa  Register :  G.J.  Turton,  the  nursery- 
man, suggests  an  easy  and  inexpensive  method 
of  sprinkling  the  main  county  road  through 
the  valley  in  summer  time.  It  is  to  put  a  large, 
square  tank  on  a  wagon-bed,  and  with  it  a  gas- 
oline engine  and  pump;  to  hitch  a  team  to  the 
outfit;  to  hire  a  man  by  the  month  to  drive  it 
up  and  down  the  valley,  and  by  means  of  a 
sprinkler  attachment  lay  the  dust;  the  water 
used  to  be  pumped  from  wells  sunk  at  intervals 
along  the  roadside.  Mr.  Turton  says  in  most 
cases  the  wells  would  be  sunk  free  of  charge  by 
farmers  benefited  by  the  process,  and  in  his 
judgment  one  man  and  team  thus  employed 
will  keep  nine  miles  of  road  in  order  the  season 
through. 

Nevada. 

Grass  Valley  Union:  Theo.  Van  Slyke,  who 
was  in  town  yesterday,  said  that  one  day  this 
week  a  herd  of  eight  deer  passed  within  a  short 
distance  of  his  house,  going  at  a  leisurely  walk. 
He  had  visions  of  venison  steaks,  but  being  a 
sportsman  and  a  respecter  of  the  law  he  per- 
mitted them  to  go  their  way  without  molesta- 
tion. 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  Grass  Valley 
Sportsman's  Club  turned  loose  several  Mongo- 
lian pheasants  in  Pleasant  valley.  During  the 
past  season  nothing  had  been  heard  from  the 
birds,  and  it  has  been  a  mooted  question  with 
the  members  of  the  club  whether  they  had  left 
the  country,  or  had  fallen  a  prey  to  pot-hunters 
or  predatory  animals.  But  it  appears  the  birds 
are  all  right,  as  a  number  of  them  were  seen 
during  the  past  week,  not  far  from  the  point 
they  were  observed  a  year  ago.  This  encour- 
ages the  belief  that  the  pheasants  will  thrive  in 
the  foothills  of  California. 

Oranse. 

Santa  Ana  Blade :  In  a  talk  with  a  gentle- 
man who  has  large  interests  in  the  coming  bar- 
ley crop  of  the  San  Joaquin  ranch,  a  Blade  re- 

Eorter  was  informed  that  many  of  the  farmers 
ad  been  getting  quite  blue  and  discouraged, 
more  especially  those  who  had  sown  early. 
Some  of  the  barley  is  up  and  had  become  badly 
wilted  for  want  of  rain;  but  now,  with  the 
present  fine  rainstorm,  all  felt  hopefnl  and 
were  in  a  happy  condition  of  mind.  He  says 
that  after  the  present  storm  is  over,  work  will 
be  pushed  ahead  with  renewed  vigor,  and  that, 
with  the  grain  already  sown  and  the  amount  to 
be  put  in,  there  will  be  some  25,000  acres  of 
barley  put  in  on  that  ranch  the  present  season. 
San  Bernardino. 
Ontario  Observer:  One  of  our  orange-growers 
has  pulled  and  buried  about  50  boxes  of  oranges. 
He  claims  that  the  fruit  colors  and  ripens  more 
rapidly  and  is  sweeter  than  wheo  left  to  mature 
on  the  trees. 

Redlands  Oilrograph :  H.  H.  Ford  has  an 
eight-acre  orchard  on  Redlands  Heights,  which 
is  two  and  a  half  years  of  age,  from  one-year- 
old  Navel  buds.  The  yield  of  the  trees  this 
year  is  70  boxes,  which  is  certainly  a  good 
showing  for  so  young  trees. 

Ontario  Observer:  To  be  within  the  truth, 
the  Observer  stated  that  the  damage  done  the 
orange  crop  by  the  recent  blow  does  not  exceed 
five  per  cent.  The  fact  is,  the  damage  does  not 
amount  to  two  per  cent.  Nearly  all  of  the  or- 
anges that  were  felled  to  the  ground  have  been 
marketed  at  $1.25  per  box,  which  of  itself  is  a 
fair  price.   The  green  oranges  that  were  stored 


in  boxes  have  ripened  nicely,  and  are  in  de- 
mand at  the  same  price.  The  actual  loss  is 
found  to  be  infinitesimal. 

San  DIeso. 
Escondido  Advocate:  A  Julian  apple  grower 
brought  down  a  ton  of  fine  apples  last  Saturday 
and  sold  them  to  Stevenson  Bros,  for  2i  cents  a 
pound.  Fifty  dollars  for  a  load  of  Julian 
apples  beats  Kansas  corn  at  15  cents  a  bushe 
all  hollow. 

A  convention  in  favor  of  a  new  county  met 
at  Ferris,  San  Diego  countv,  the  other"  day. 
The  boundary  lines  adopted  include  Alessandro 
and  the  northern  part  of  San  Diego  county  as 
far  as  the  second  standard  south  S.  B.  M.,  which 
includes  $5,000,000  of  taxable  property  and 
6500  people.  San  Jacinto  is  the  proposed  name 
of  the  new  county. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  first  pineapple  of  this 
year's  raising  was  plucked,  says  the  San  Diego 
Sun,  and  those  who  assisted  the  grower  to  eat 
it  pronounced  it  superb.  A  large  apple  is  now 
ripe.  It  is  about  '7i  inches  long  by  6  in  diam- 
eter and  is  of  a  rich  gold  color.  It  is  inspected 
daily  by  numbers  of  visitors.  Mr.  Morrison 
has  held  the  plants  back  and  expects  to  have  a 
crop  next  summer  of  at  least  500  pineapples. 

A  correspondent,  says  the  San  Diego  Union. 
recently  suggested  that  an  attempt  be  made  to 
raise  coffee  in  this  county.  It  is  not  practicable 
to  do  so.  A  tropical  climate  is  necessary. 
Coffee  needs  an  abundance  of  water.  Central 
American  plantations  get  180  inches  of  rainfall 
annually.  Successful  coffee  culture  is  impossi- 
ble without  an  abundant  water  supply  and  a 
higher  temperature  than  are  naturally  obtain- 
able here.  Then,  too,  the  cost  of  labor  is  so 
much  less  in  the  tropics  than  here  that  it 
makes  an  almost  impassible  barrier  against 
would-be  California  coffee  cultivators. 

San  Joaquin. 

Stockton  Mail:  No  more  streets  should  be 
"improved"  by  the  process  of  grading  and 
graveling.  It  is  a  waste  of  money.  Gravel  wil 
will  not  stand  the  wear.  If  you  don't  think  so 
just  borrow  a  neighbor's  rig  and  drive  over  any 
one  of  the  recently  graveled  streets  that  is  sub- 
jected to  much  travel — Sntter  street,  for  in- 
stance, north  of  Miner  avenue.  It  has  been  a 
terrible  drain  upon  the  vitality  of  Stockton, 
this  improving  of  streets  that  are  scarcely 
better  afterward  than  they  were  before.  Some 
streets  have  already  cost  more  than  the  best 
pavement  would  have  come  to  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  they  are  now  not  only  well  nigh 
impassible,  but  destined  to  remain  a  continual 
source  of  outlay  in  keeping  them  in  any  shape 
at  all.  The  cheapest  material  is  by  all  odds 
the  dearest  in  the  end. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Lompoc  Record:  Stock  is  beginning  to  show 
the  good  effect  of  new  grass  already.  This 
ought  to  convince  our  eastern  friends  that  Cali- 
fornia is  the  place  to  live. 

Santa  Maria  Times:  A  day's  ride  through 
the  agricultural  and  horticultural  sections  of 
this  region  will  till  the  most  despondent  man 
with  hope.  Farm  work  is  going  on  briskly, 
and  orchards  formerly  neglected  are  now  clean 
and  highly  cultivated. 

Santa  Clara. 

Some  discussion  is  going  on  regarding  the 
best  variety  of  orange  to  plant  in  Los  Gatos. 
Dealers  complain  that  the  Navel  is  too  large,  as 
they  are  sold  by  the  dozen  and  not  by  the 
pound  as  apples  are.  Dr.  McMurtry,  who  has 
been  experimenting  with  several  varieties,  has 
these  memorandi  of  his  results:  Navel,  too 
large  for  profit,  is  subject  to  the  ravages  of 
plant  lice;  Mandarin,  Oonshiu  and  Satsumi  (all 
of  one  kind),  too  small,  very  slow  growth,  un- 
suitable for  the  stock  generally  used,  and  is 
tasteless;  Paper-rind  S'.  Michaels,  thin  skinned, 
ripens  early,  is  not  excessively  acid,  and  sells 
better  than  the  larger  varieties.  The  Navel  is  a 
splendid  looking  fruit,  looks  well  in  a  front 
yard,  and  will  probably  hold  its  own  as  the 
best  for  show. 

Santa  Cruz 

The  Moon  man  was  in  the  Shandon  and 
Cholame  country  last  week  and  can  vouch  for 
the  statement  that  the  farmers  are  putting  in  a 
larger  acreage  of  grain  this  year  than  at  any 
season  before.  The  country  from  Paso  Robles 
to  Cholame  and  beyond  is  one  vast  stretch  of 
newly-turned  earth.  The  farmers  out  that  way 
feel  jubilant  over  the  prospect  for  good  crops. 
Solano. 

Reporter :  The  few  orange  trees  in  Vaca  val- 
ley old  enough  to  bear  are  pretty  well  loaded 
this  winter  with  the  golden  fruit.  We  notice 
the  two  in  Col.  A.  M.  Stevenson's  front- 
yard  on  Bush  street  with  a  fine  crop  on  them. 
The  Martell  ranch  has  been  shipping  oranges 
for  several  weeks. 

Solano  Republican:  The  other  day  a  fox 
made  its  appearapce  at  Patrick  Lang's  place,  a 
few  miles  east  of  Suisun,  and,  having  attracted 
the  attention  oi  Mr.  Lang's  dogs,  they  gave 
chase.  The  dogs  brought  the  fox  to  bay,  and 
Mr.  Lang  delivered  the  coup  de  grace  by  ren- 
dering Mr.  Reynard  hors  du  combat  with  a 
shillelah. 

Sonoma. 

Santa  Rosa  Democrat :  "  A  snow  year  is 
claimed  by  climatic  observers  to  be  a  good  year 
for  agriculture.  If  this  is  so,  we  are  in  for  a 
good  prospect  this  season,  as  our  upland  sur- 
roundings are  handsomely  white-capped." 

Our  special  reporter  from  Cloverdale  sends  a 
full  account  of  the  storm  in  North  Sonoma 
and  Mendocino.  The  reports  indicate  the 
heaviest  rainfall  ever  known  in  that  section. 
Over  ten  inches  of  rain  in  the  space  of  three 
days  is  in  the  nature  of  a  cloudburst. 

'The  grain  warehouse  at  Pieta  was  badly 
wrecked  in  the  recent  storm.  The  water  under- 
mined the  foundation  and  the  wind  blew  the 
roof  off.  The  company  had  a  big  force  of  men 
at  work  there  Sunday,  and  by  night  about 
100,000  bushels  of  grain  had  been  moved  into 
cara. 


A  big  farm  was  sold  cheap  at  Cloverdale  re- 
cently. Robert  Forsythe,  acting  as  his  own 
auctioneer,  sold  the  Mrs.  Breitlaugh  place,  four 
miles  from  town,  consisting  of  160  acres  of  hill 
land,  to  the  hifhest  bidder,  realizing  only  $12 
per  acre  for  it,  or  about  one-half  its  appraised 
value.  Land  speculators  did  not  seem  to  be 
very  plentiful. 

Petaluma  Courier:  A  gnm-tree  on  David 
Wharfs  farm,  six  miles  from  Petaluma,  on  the 
Santa  Rosa  road,  was  torn  up  by  the  roots  by 
the  recent  gale.  What  makes  this  circumstance 
notable  is  the  fact  that  that  particular  gum-tree 
was  planted  by  Mr.  Wharf  30  years  ago,  and 
that  it  had  successfully  withstood  all  previous 
storms. 

Tehama, 

Corning  Observer:  There  were  over  ten  tons 
of  turkeys  shipped  from  Corning  station  to  the 
city  the  week  before  Christmas,  mnking  about 
20  tons  for  the  season.  Good  prices  were  re- 
ceived for  them. 

Tulare. 

Porterville  ^nierprise;  Dave  Vaughn  brought 
12  navel  oranges  into  town  from  the  Frost 
orchard  this  week.  They  weighed  13  ponnds. 
Fact. 

There  were  68  cars  of  freight  shipped  from 
the  little  town  of  Exeter  last  month — 41  of 
them  being  grain  and  18  being  wood.  The 
total  amount  of  the  freight  handled,  in  ponnds, 
was  1,660,550. 

Visalia  Times :  L.  A.  Johnson  and  Jim 
Fisher  recently  traded  for  a  ranch  in  Sonora, 
old  Mexico,  which  contains  1,700,880  acres. 
L.  A.  has  been  corresponding  with  reference  to 
the  title,  and  found  it  is  all  right.  It  came 
near  paralyzing  him  when  he  found  there  were 
no  taxes  on  his  new  acquisition. 

There  was  an  interesting  rabbit  hunt  on 
Christmas  between  the  Traver  and  Reedley 
teams.  The  hunt  was  given  by  the  Traver 
learn  for  a  prize  of  $50,  and  the  contest  was  to 
have  been  between  several  clubs;  the  others 
failed  to  appear.  The  Traver  team  won  first 
money,  shooting  122,  and  Reedley  second  with 
lis. 

Lemoore  Leader  :  J.  T.  Burch,  of  the  S.  P. 
Co.,  let  out  for  rent  about  125,000  acres,  and 
expected  to  let  75,(X)0  more  this  week.  "The  de- 
mand for  pasture  lands  is  immense,  and  a 
large  number  of  sheep-owners  is  now  on  the 
west  side  rustling  for  pasture  lands.  The  rental 
is  small  on  these  plains,  being  only  12i  cents 
an  acre. 

Ventura. 

Free  Press :  The  Frederick  boys  killed  a  wild 
hog  in  a  jungle  on  the  north  side  of  their  place 
the  other  day.  The  hog  weighed  about  300 
pounds.  They  report  seeing  some  more  wild 
bogs,  bat  could  not  get  near  enough  to  shoot 
them. 

Yolo. 

While  duck-shooting  on  the  overflow  in  Yolo 
county,  Louis  Melchoir  fainted  and  fell  from 
his  skiff  and  was  drowned.  The  body  was  re- 
covered. The  deceased  was  a  native  of  Austria, 
aged  40  years,  and  was  an  accomplished  violin- 
ist and  pianist. 

NEVADA. 

In  commenting  on  recent  tables,  the  Carson 
Appeal  says:  There  were  assessed  in  the  State 
of  Nevada  in  1892,  166,874  head  of  cattle  valued 
at  $2,300,483,  or  between  $13  and  $14  a  head. 
In  glancing  over  these  tables,  one  is  struck  by 
many  curious  things.  For  instance.  Humboldt 
county  turns  in  27,417  head  of  cattle,  including 
cows,  beef  cattle  and  stock  cattle,  valued  at 
$352,923,  but  not  a  single  bull  shows  up  on  the 
tax-rolls  of  that  county.  The  same  state  of 
affairs  exists  in  Nye,  Elko,  Esmeralda,  Douglas, 
Churchill  and  White  Pine.  Stock  cattle  are 
assessed  less  than  beef  cattle,  and  this  is  prob- 
ably why  the  stock  cattle  of  the  State  as  turned 
into  the  assessor  number  146,885,  while  the 
beef  cattle  make  the  modest  showing  of  only 
9430.  The  horses  in  the  State  foot  up  48,861, 
valued  at  $1,077,358.  or  a  little  over  $22  a  head. 
This  does  not  speak  much  for  Nevada  horses 
when  they  average  so  low;  but  possibly  thehigh 
grades  of  horses  were  overlooked  when  the  as- 
sessors were  around.  Mules  in  Nevada  are 
quiet,  only  numbering  1320,  valued  at  $46,576, 
and  they  don't  seem  to  kick  at  the  figures. 
The  sheep  industry  foots  up  319,717  sheep, 
valued  at  $647  649,  or  about  $2  a  head.  Charles 
Wallace,  the  assessor  of  Eureka  county,  assessed 
his  own  sheep.  He  had  100  head  of  a  choice 
breed,  and  he  turned  them  in  at  $10  a  bead. 

OREGON. 

A  sack-sewer  at  the  Pendleton,  Or.,  flour- 
mills  sewed  600  fifty-pound  sacks  within  five 
hours,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  two  sacks  a 
miimte.  Six  stitches  were  taken  in  each  sack. 
The  young  man  claims  the  championship  of  the 
Northwpst  in  the  sack-sewing  line. 

The  Oregon  Stale  Board  of  Equalization  finds 
Oregon's  assessment  a  badly  mixed  affair.  Some 
counties  have  assessed  mortgag' s  at  50  per  cent 
some  at  66,  some  at  75  and  many  at  face  value. 
Horses  and  mules  range  all  the  way  from  $160 
to  $57;  cattle  from  $10  to  $77;  swine  from  $1.50 
to  $4.25;  and  sheep  from  $1.70  to  $2.10. 

Henry  L.  Shelton  of  Scio,  Or.,  butchered  an 
ordinary-looking  hog  last  week,  saj's  the  Ore- 
gonian,  which  was  found  to  possess  two 
stomachs  and  two  complete  sets  of  intestines. 
Shelton  says  he  never  observed  anything  pe- 
culiar about  the  animal  when  alive  except  that 
he  possessed  a  voracious  appetite  both  for  food 
and  drink. 

WASHINGTON. 

A  well-organized  band  of  cattle-thieves  is  at 
work  on  the  Columbia  river  stealing  cattle  from 
stockmen  on  the  Oregon  side  and  selling  them 
on  the  Washington  side. 

A  bill  will  be  introduced  in  the  next  Wash- 
ington legislature  abolishing  poll  tax;  also  one 
that  in  incorporated  cities  there  shall  be  but 
one  assessment  for  municipal,  county  and  State 
taxes. 
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NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1878 

TRAGEDY  PRUNES, 

OLYMAN  PLUMS, 

The  Two  Best  Sblpplngf  Varieties  for 
Proflc. 

ALSO  FULL  GENERAL  STOCK  OF 

FRUI  r,  NUT  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  etc. 

DNIBRIGATBD  I      CLEAN  ! 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot,  M.  J.  CROW, 
MaoaKer;  residence  on  Second  Street,^one  block  from 
Courthouse. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COAfES,   Napa,  Cal. 


1 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 
CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  POSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Knowa  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Keasonalile  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  TacSTlUe, 
A.  T.  FOSTKB,  Dlxoo , 
Or,  I.  H.  THOOIAS  &  SON,  Tlsalla. 

E3-  jr.  bo"v\7"e:]»', 

SEED  MERCHANT. 

6r»88,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Onion  Sets. 


LARGEST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT 


Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  (or 
1893  mailed  free  lo  all  applicants.  Address 

E  J.  BOWEN, 

815  &  817  Sansome  Street,  San  Kranclsco, 
or  66  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABLISHED  IN  1868.) 

 A  large  stock  of  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French^Prunes 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Rates. 

Also,  a  general  asaortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
Nectarine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  in  sandy 
loam,  without  irrigation,  which  gives  a  fine  proportion 
of  roots  I  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
scale  bugs.   Address:  W.  H.  PEPPER, 

Petaiuma,  Cal. 

Owing  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  pell^my  place  and 
business  at  a  bargain.  Place  consists  of  250  acres  of  land, 
good  buildings,  50  acres  in  orchard,  and  a  large  Nursery 
btock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  .implements, 
complete,  for  carrying  on  the  business.  A  good  oppor* 
tunity  for  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business,  For  further  (jarticulars  address, 
as  above. 


TREES 

FOR    FLABTING  SE&SON,  1892-93 

Robe  de  Sargent  Prunes, 
French  Prunes  on  Peach,  Almond, 

Myrobolan. 
Pears,   Peaches    and  Apricots, 

Leading  Varieties,  In   large  quantities. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Decidnoas  Fruits 

All  our  stock  is  grown  without  irrigation  and  is  guar 
anteed  Drop  us  a  "Card,"  and  we  will  send  you  our 
price  list. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 


San  Ramon  Valley  Nnrsery, 


Danville,  Cal. 


SURPLUS  STOCK! 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 

FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Years  Old. 
Also  a  very  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  of  ROSES  In 
California.    Write  for  Prices.  E.  OILL, 

28TII  Strbrt,  near  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal, 


BLUB  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  sile  in  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  In  San  Francisco.  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
inducements.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Petalnma,  Cal. 


ALMOND  TREES! 
20,000  June  Buds  on  Almond  Roots. 

l.XL,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Noupariel. 
J  A  S.  O'H  AR  A,  Brentwood,  Contra  Costa  Co 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


RIPENS  IMniEDIATELT  AFTER  THE  ALEXANDER  (White  Cling),  which  Is  the  earliasc 

peach  in  market. 

Fruit  is  rou<id,  of  medium  size,  VERY  HIOHLT  COLORED,  fieeh  firm  and  sweet. 

THIS  PJIiiACU  HAS  BKEN  SUCCESSFULLY  SHIPPED  EAST  FOR  FIVE  YEARS  an<1 
l8  no  new,  nntrled  variety. 

Tree  healthy,  stfong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  mlsf ed  a  crop. 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.    Apply  early  before  stock  Is  exhausted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLE,  OAL. 

Tulare  County  customers  can  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Co. 


1,000,000  TREES, 

COMPRISING  A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OP 

Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees  &  Plants,  Shrubs.  Roses,  Etc. 

ALSO  A  FINE  STOCK  OP 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


640  ACRES. 


ESTABLISHED  1884 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CAL. 
1,000,000  r-iiTTiT  th.ee: JS, 

300,000  G-fL^PSl  ■\7-iN:E3m. 

COMPRISING  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES 

Free  from  Pests  and  Guaranteed  to  be  California  Grown. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  ROSES.  PALMS,  ORHAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  I,l8t. 

GEO.  C.  ROBDING,  Manager. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  FRUIT.  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREE8  ON   THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry.  Also  fine  stock  Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons, 
Nut  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  Magnolias,  Camellias,  Palms.    Large  stock  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Etc ,  Etc. 


GRASS,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS, Etc.,  Etc 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  IMEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


TREES 


FRUIT 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL. 

WINE,  RAISIN  and  TABLE. 

New  American  Grape,  "  The  Pierce.' 

Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons  and  Figs. 

New  California  Orange,  "  The  Joppa. 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Etc. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  ""-rAiJcrSJ^.'"- 


ITRTJIT  TREES! 


•  I.  X.  L.,  COMMERCIAL 
■   AND  NE  PLUS  ULTRA. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FOSTER 
MUIR  AND  ORANGE  CLING 


Ffl.ZSN'OSC  JL-»-t*."Cr  JXTEJSI  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 

S.^XITXjX:*X"X*    PZ3.^E1.S,  Apricots.  Cherries,  Olives,  Walnuts,  Btc. 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 

TI^TJ3VLBTJT  iT  ■  c*?  BT^IFIBE, 

GROWERS    OF    FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER   AND    FARM  SEEDS, 
419-421    8AN80ME    STREET.   SAN    FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


For  the  season  of  1892-93  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Figs,  Small  Fruits, 

etc,,  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  living  prices.  Our  stock  is 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  for  strength  and  health  of  root  growth  is 
not  excelled,  as  we  give  this  special  attention. 

Nurseries  are  at  Acampo  on  StocktonH.  R.,  and  we  have  an 
office  and  tree  yard  in  Sacramento  from  the  ist  of  December  to 
the  1 5th  of  April.  VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Prop's, 

(SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.) 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnatioui. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


ALJyrOlN^D  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  application.     A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  kad 
FRENCH.  PRDNK     All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.     No  charges  made  for  baling  trees.  Address 


Daviaville  Nurseries, 


Davisville,  Oal. 


Seeds,  Planis.  Etc.,  Continued  on  Pages  18  and  19. 
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January  7,  1898. 


How  the  Lucifer  Match  was  Invented. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  it  is  to  Isaac 
Holden,  M.  P.,  that  we  owe  the  invention  of 
the  lucifer  match.  The  discovery  was,  he 
has  told  us  himself,  the  result  of  a  happy 
thought.  In  the  morning.  I  used  to  get  up 
at  four  o'clock  in  order  to  pursue  my  studies, 
and  I  used  at  that  time  the  flint  and  steel, 
in  the  use  of  which  I  found  very  great  incon- 
venience. Of  course  I  knew,  as  other  chem- 
ists did,  the  explosive  material  that  was 
necessary  in  order  to  produce  instantaneous 
light,  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  a 
light  on  wood  by  that  explosive  material, 
and  the  idea  occurred  to  me  to  put  sulphur 
under  the  explosive  mixture.  I  did  that  and 
showed  it  in  my  next  lecture  on  chemistry, 
a  course  of  which  I  was  delivering  at  a  large 
academy.  There  was,  said  Mr.  Holden,  a 
young  man  in  the  room,  whose  father  was  a 
chemist  in  London,  and  he  immediately 
wrote  to  his  father  about  it,  and  shortly 
afterward  lucifer  matches  were  issued  to  the 
world.  I  believe  that  was  the  first  occasion 
that  we  had  the  lucifer  match.  I  was  urged 
to  go  and  take  out  a  patent  immediately, 
but  I  thought  it  was  so  small  a  matter  and 
it  cost  me  so  little  labor  that  I  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  go  and  get  a  patent,  other- 
wise I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  been 
very  profitable.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Electricity  Defined.— The  different 
opinions  vary  as  the  shades  of  colors  of  a 
rainbow.  These  also  existed  as  to  the 
rationnle  of  electric  agency,  but  modern 
science  confidently  asserts  that  the  old  idea 
of  electricity  as  a  ''fluid''  has  been  ex- 
changed by  the  well  grounded  theory  that  it 
is  a  latent  energy  which  may  at  any  time  be 
called  into  action  by  either  chemical  or  me- 
chanical means,  thus  creating  in  the  mol«- 
cules  of  matter  a  modification  of  motion, 
which  for  simplicity  has  been  appropriately 
termed  an  "  electric  current."  The  produc- 
tion of  electrical  phenomena  maybe  brought 
about  in  three  distinct  forms:  Static  elec- 
tricity, or  electricity  in  rest,  and  producible 
by  frictional  excitation;  galvanic  electricity, 
or  the  constant  current,  generated  by  chem 
ical,  and  possessing  important  chemical 
properties;  faradic  electricity,  or  electricity 
induction  of  secondary  currents  in  an  adja- 
cent conducting  body,  by  the  action  of  the 
primary  galvanic  current  or  of  powerful 
agents.— Bleyer. 


Stamping  Letters.  —  An  electrically 
controlled  machine  which  will  effectively 
stamp  30,000  letters  in  an  hour  is  one  of  the 
interestmg  inventions  that  has  been  adopted 
in  the  postofficc  department.  The  letters 
are  placed  upon  their  edges  in  a  horizontal 
hopper,  and  an  ingenious  device  carries  one 
at  a  time  between  two  feed-rolls.  In  this 
way  the  first  separation  is  effected.  A  sec- 
ond set  of  feeding  rolls  performs  another 
part  of  the  work.  In  a  simple  way  the  ink- 
ing rollers  are  reached,  when  the  envelopes 
are  stamped  and  passed  on,  one  at  a  time, 
to  the  stacking  table.  A  register  shows  the 
number  of  envelopes  canceled.  The  date 
and  hour  in  the  die  must  be  changed  by 
hand.  The  various  rollers  are  run  by  belts, 
passing  over  different-sized  pulleys,  which 
arc  in  turn  connected  by  gearing  to  the  axle 
of  the  motor. 

The  Proper  Remedy.— A  Fairfieid, 
(Wash.)  elevator  man  went  to  his  supper  ano 
when  he  returned  his  warehouse  was  in  flames 
The  moral  ought  to  be  obvious  to  all  ware- 
housemen, viz:  Never  go  to  supper.  Or, 
if  you  do,  take  your  warehouse  with  you. 


»®  PIANO? 


The  Recognizari  Standard  of  Modern 
Piano  Manufacture. 

BA.LTIMORB 

32  &  24  G  Baltimore  St, 

WASHIMMTON,  817  PeDDsylvanla  Ave. 


NBW  TORK, 

148  Fifth  Avenue. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAnNOS  UNION,  63i  CALIFOR- 
nia  Street,  cornet  Wehb;  Branch.  1700  Market  SIreet, 
comer  Polk.— For  the  halt  year  endioK  with  Dec.  31, 
1893,  a  dividend  hae  been  declared  at  the  rate  o(  five  and 
one-teDth  (6  1-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Terra  Deposits 
and  four  and  one  f  jurth  (4i)  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
Ordloary  Deposits  free  of  taxes,  payable  oo  and  after 
TUBSDAY,  Jan.  3,  189?.     TXJVKU.  WHITE,  Cashier. 


M  A  C  H '  Y  "'■  *"* 


Mining,  Ditching,  Pumnlng, 
■  ■  1^  I     I     W:nd  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilert,  &c.  Will 
^■fcifcanay  you  to  aenii  2Sc.  for  Encuclopedia,  of 

1600  Engravings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,IIl. 
also.  Chicago,  111.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 


How  Sponges  are  Gathered. 

Arrived  at  what  he  fancied  may  prove  a 
profitable  ground,  the  captain  of  a  sponging 
schooner  sends  out  a  boat  to  investigate, 
meantime  standing  off  and  on  until  a  dis- 
covery is  reported.  Then  all  hands,  save 
only  the  cook,  or  if  she  is  a  large  vessel,  the 
captain  and  cook,  tumble  into  the  small 
boats  and  the  fishing — if  fishing  it  can  be 
called — is  begun. 

The  vessel  has  towed  astern  just  half  as 
many  boats  as  she  has  men  in  the  crew,  and 
now  two  men  are  assigned  to  each  boat. 
One  of  them  stands  well  aft  and  sculls  with 
a  long  oar,  while  the  other  bends  low  over 
one  of  the  gunwales  in  a  most  constrained 
position,  and  with  head  buried  in  a  water- 
glass  eagerly  scans  the  bottom  as  he  is 
moved  slowly  over  it.  The  water-glass  is 
simply  a  wooden  bucket,  having  no  bottom, 
that  is  held  an  inch  or  so  below  the  ruffled 
surface,  and  these  clear  waters  plainly  reveal 
all  submerged  objects  to  a  depth  of  40  or  50 
feet.  As  a  further  aid  in  overcoming  ripples 
or  moderate  waves,  each  small  boat  is  pro- 
vided with  a  bottle  of  oil  so  hung  over  the 


bow  as  to  slowly  drip  its  contents  into  the 
water. 

Through  this  magic  glass  the  observer 
sees  darting  fish,  richly-tinted  seafans  and 
feathers,  branching  coral,  gorgeous  ane- 
mones, bristling  sea  porcupines,  and  the 
myriad  other  curious  tenants  of  these  tropic 
waters.  While  seeing  these  he  makes  no 
sign,  until  a  small,  dark  object  that,  to  the 
untrained  eye,  differs  in  no  respect  from  the 
loggerheads  surrounding  it,  comes  within  his 
range  of  vision.  Then,  without  removing 
his  gaze,  he  reaches  for  the  long-handled 
sponge-hook  or  rake  lying  behind  him,  and 
using  it  with  one  hand,  quickly  tears  from 
the  bottom  a  black,  slimy  mass  that  he  tri- 
umphantly pronounces  to  be  a  sheep's  wool 
or  grass  sponge  of  the  first  quality. — Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine. 

Teacher  —  "  If  you  had  discovered 
America  instead  of  Columbus  what  would 
you  have  done ? "  Chicago  Boy — "Opened 
a  real  estate  office." 


Unitarian  Literature 

Bent  tree  by  the  CHamfiNa  Auzillut  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church,  cor.  Oe«ry  and  Franklin  Sts  ,  San  Fran- 
Isco.    Address  Miss  S.  A.  Hobe,  as  above. 


-o\bsolutelyr^ 


t--A  Prompt  Cure: 
2-'APcrmanentCure. 
e3--A  Perfect"  Cure. 


Solid  gMFOR 


''WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

TON6UELESS,  Self  Guiding. 

SIX  OK  KlfaiT  HORSES, 

dependitiK  on  size  of  plows 
and  kind  of  work. 


IS  ACRES 
A.  DAY 
Inatead  or 
three. 


ONE  MAM^ 
natead  oT  Tour. 


specially  adapted 

to  Xructlon  JSn^lne* 


Uses  wheel  landside* 
which  resists  pressure  of 
four  furrows.  No  bottom  or 
yide  friction.  Weight  of  furrows, 
frame  and  plowman  carriod  on  three  '~' 
greased  spindles.  Draft  ruduced  to  lowest 
possible  limit.  Foot  brake  provents  Gang  rnnning  on  f  ratn 
Uvei^  and  turning  devi.-e  within  easy  reaoh.  I  lljUTCD  HRAiTT  than  any  Ganir  In  America.  Easier 
^'^^^^K^^^ru.i«htey  Furrows  and  Adjufclu-  LIUH  I  CII  UnAr  I  oble  IVamen-t-an  bo  naraowed  or  wi^- 
ened  at  will.    Made  with  stubble,  sod  and  .-tiil>hii_-.  .ir  breaker  boHoniy.    Ten  or  twelve  inch  cut. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Tliomson  &  Go.,  Sacramento. 

t7~8peclal  pricea  and  tlmp  Tor  trini  clven  on  first  nrdors  from  points  where  we  have  no  afenta. 

Onr  book,  "FUN  OS  TU£  FAKM,"  sent  Free  to  all.  ■hs«>«ii«>. 


IMFORTAHT  TO  FARHEKS. 

We  have  a  lari;e  sum  o(  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
o(  interest  on  mortgage  on  ranches.  Write  to  us  for 
full  particulars.  Buy,  sell  and  exchange  lands  and  Im- 
proved farms.  Holcom  &  Howe,  Rooms  6  &  7,  Sixth 
floor  Mills  building,  San  Francisco. 


$500,000 

To  LOAB  !■  IHT    AHOURT  AT  THK   VIIT  L0WS8T  llAIKn 

rate  of  Interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCflULLEB,  Boom  8,  420  California  Street,  SaD 
f  randsco. 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  fur  the  money.  It  Is  made  from  oak 
stock,  band  atltched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
haudgome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Just  the  Harness  for  an  BleKant  Tarnent. 

They  sell  ere  tor  tas.OO,  and  harness  not  as  good  is 
often  sold  for  136.00  In  retail  shops.  If  harness  Is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  HoAlUst«r  St.,  San  Franolsoo. 

Oollar  and  Hamea,  Instead  of  Breast  Collar, 
Sa  CX)  extra. 

Please  state  If  yoa  want  slogle  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  BarnesB,  with  traces  double  throughout 

The/EOLIAN! 

The  Greatesf  of  all  Musical 
tnslrumenls. 


In  Inventing  the  ^f.ollan  was  to  make  an  iostrumen 
that  would  do  away  with  the  years  of  practice  made 
necessary  by  the  piano  and  organ  and  at  the  sime  time 
have  music 

m  NO  WAT  MECHANICAL, 

But  capable  of  the  most  delicate  shading  In  expression 
and  time,  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  performer. 


The  CELESTINA! 

A  marvellous  little  Instrument  eqaal  to  an  OrK>o 
for  family  nse.    Plays  all  clasues  of  music;  no  skill 
req  jired.    Prlc  98S. 
Send  for  catalogues  and  terms  to 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

26  28-30  O'Farrell  St .       San  Francisco. 


DRIVINQ  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

DIT  ITWILLOONTROLTMB  MOST 
Dl  I  VICIOUS  MORSe. 

75,000  sold  in  1891. 
I  00,000  sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Siiinjili' niailfil  Xt^'for^l  fifk 

Nickel,  «l. 50. 
Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO./"'"''^^' 


J.F.  DavicB.Mgr. 


THOUSANDS  OF  THESE  PUMPS  ARE  NOM  IN  USE  ON  THIS  COAST. 

They  are  made  of  the  Very  Best  Material.   Corrosive  Washes  DO  NOT  injure 

the  valves,  plunger-packing  or  cylinder. 

Tour  neighbor  will  tell  yon  that  he  can  spray  UOBE  TREES  IN  A  DAT  with  the  Bean  Pomp  than  with  any  other. 


SEND  ?OB  OIBOULABS  TO 


DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  USE  THEIR  NOZZLES, 


The  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


January  7,  1893, 


PACIFie  I^URAb  f  RESS. 


fireedsr^'  llirsctonr. 


six  lloeB  or  less  In  this  directory  >t  60o  per  line  per  moath. 


H0R8E8  AND  CATTLE, 


J.  I.  PARSONS,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  Shtre  Stallion, 
pure-bred,  registered,  comint;  four  years  old;  war- 
ranted a  breeder,  for  stle;  or  will  trade  for  yearling 
cattle,  town  lots  or  land. 


F.  H.  BUKKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premlnms  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.   All  strains. 


prBBSBYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Registered  Herd  is 
owned  by  flenry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


f .  PETERSEN,  Sites,  Colusa  Co.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
0  legistered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Toung  bulls  for  sale, 

JOHN  IjTNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  for  sale. 


OHABLES  E.  HnMBEBT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-Friesiao 
Cattle.  Catalogues  on  application, 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  In  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PEBOHERON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co,,  Cal,  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


e.  H.  MUHPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs, 


PBTBR  SAXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  Sao  Franolsso, 
Oal.  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  yean,  of 
•very  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


L.  V.  WILLITS,  Watsonville,   Cal.,  Black  Perch- 
erons.    Registered  Stallions  for  sale. 


•viljl^lAM  NILiE»,LuB Angeles, CaL  Thoroaghored 
BeglBtered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


OAIiIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
Oal.,  send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARIiINQ,  Callstoga,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  tor  Clrcmar.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


O,  BIjOM.  Sc.  Helena,  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


SHEEP  AND  Q0AT8. 


a.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


8W/NE. 


H.  J.  PHILPOTT.  Niles,  Cal.,  importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecum^eh  and  other  choice  strains  of  Registered 
Poland- China  Hogs. 


J.  p.  ASHLEY.  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  stock,  low  prices. 


WILLIAM  NILES.Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thorougbbied 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  CiKOlars  free. 


TYLUB   BEAOH,    San  Jose,  Oal.,    bra«dai  of 
thoTsnghbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogi. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  Oetlers 
Direct  from  Europe, 
Ensllsh    Sblre  Draft, 

Cleveland  Buy 
and    German  Coach 
Stallions. 
189  £lghte«nth  St., 
I,OB  Angeles,  Oallfornla 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  Sart 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properh . 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

aiI,BBKT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 

P.  O.  Box  149  ..San  Leandro,  Oal, 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIB 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  In  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press. "  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
No.  Mm. 


ANGORA  GOATS  FOR  SALE. 


A  number  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats  In  lots  to  suit. 
This  Is  the  stock  of  goats  formerly  owned  by  Julias 
Weyand  and  will  be  sold  cheap  for  cash.  Address 

BRNBST  WBYAND,  Oolnis,  Oal. 


ARE YOU A 

Farmer  ?    If  so,  you  know  that  a 

COW 

OR  A  HORSE  RESPECTS  BARBED  WIRE. 

—THE  NEW— 

"  -A.  TJ  EC  E:  C3-  ^  KT" 


-HAS  THE 


Guaranteed 

i  Sharpest 

from  3  to  30 

Points 

per  cent, 
lighter 

1  Safest 

than 

1  Barbs 

any  other 

barbed 

wire. 

1  Strongest 

1   Main  Wires 

The  strongest  i 

1  ^^^^ 

on  earth. 

1  Galvanizing 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MFG.  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
8  AND  10   PINE  STREET. 


IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Exceedingly  Fine  Breeding  Stock  For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Figures. 

ALSO.  DARK  BRAHMA  HENS  AND  PULLETS  FOR  SALE. 

The  BpsI  of  Wioter  Layers. 

3VEXSS  X«0X1.S3E:S.     -     Box  251a,     .     Na.^ek.  Olty.  OaI. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR   POULTRY  FOOD. 


Patented  June  15, 1886;  August  SO,  188S.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WB  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Oreen  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

OREBN  OUT  BONK  WILL  DUUBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  E009, 
will  make  then:  26  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

Tliege  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  In  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 


PETALUIMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 


Pacific  Coast  AKente. 


PETALUMA,  OAL. 


BUYTHE IMPROVED 

LITTLE^ 

**GIANT 

Gmk)k)6P 


It  is  the  Cheapest,  Best  and 
Must  Powerful  (irubbinp;  Ma- 
chine in  the  world, and  h.as 
established  and  malntaim  d 
its  reputation  tor  superiority 
asainst  all  competitors.  Dur- 
ing tlie  last  six  months  over  61 
ers  ajone. 


LITTLE  GIANTS  were  sold  to  Minnesota  and  W  isconsln  farm 
Where  the  LITTLE  GIANT  is  known  tlie  larmer  will  buy  no  other.  One  man  and  i 
rtiunk  of  aboy  can  do  the  work  ot  ten  men.   tor  illustrated  Catalogue,  prices,  terms,  referenc 

es, etc., address  Mohland  &.  Co.,  Sisoiimey,  Iowa 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

Backs,  Turkeys,  Qeese,  Peacocks,  Etc, 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 


Publishers  of  "  Nlles'  Pacific  Ooaat  Poultry  and  Stock  Boole," 

a  new  book  on  subjecto  connected  with  eucceesful  poultry  and  stock  raising  on 
the  PaciSo  Coast    Price  60  cents,  post-paid.    Inclose  stamp  for  Information. 

BREEDER  AND  RAISER  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

Jersey  and  Holstein  Cattle.  Also,  Poland  China  and  Berlcshire  Pigs. 

Address,  WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO..  Los  Angelas,  Cal. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Prlo«  $66,  Delivered  Anywhere  In  the 

United  States. 
These  Scales  have  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood- 

BEAB  THIS  IN  UIND. 
From  35  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scales  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  In  stock. 

Trnman, Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco 


DEWEY  &  00.  m^A^fl^^rJi'''}  PATENT  AGENTS. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    rBANOISOO,  OAL. 
iDOorporated  April,  18Ti. 


Authorised  Oapltal    $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  np  and  BeserTe  Fand  800,000 
Dividends  paid  to  8tookholdera„.  720,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.e.  STEELE  Vice-President 

AIlBERT  MONTPELUEB  Cashier  and  Uanagar 

JRANK  MoMULLEN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  speoialty. 

January  1, 18B2.  A.  IfONTPELLIER,  Manager. 


-THK- 


Porteons  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  April  3, 1883.   Patented  April  17, 1883. 


Manofactored  by  G.  LISSENDEN, 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It  Is  capable, 
such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build* 
lug.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

gg"  This  Scraper  Is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufac- 
tured In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse, $40 ;  Steel  two-horse,  $31. 
Address  all  orders  to  G.  L.IS8ENDBN,  Stockton, 
Oallfnmla. 


THE  ORIENTALGAS  ENGINE 

IS  THE  BEST,  because 
It  combines  simplicity 
of  construction  with 
power  and  economy  in 
space.  It  can  be  run 
with  natural  or  manu- 
factured gas  or  gasoline 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  25 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  lor  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  engine 
ia  required,  with  the 
advantage  of  lessening 
the  risk  of  explosions. 
No  licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  needed  to 
operate  it. 

Send  for  circulars  and 
prices  if  a  good  safe  en- 
gine is  what  you  need. 

The  Orieatdl  Lanicli  is  Perfection, 

Inventor  and  Manafactarer, 
106  BEALK  STREET.  SAN  PRANOISOO, 


MONEY  Make  Some  T' 

By  using  the  Pacific  Incubator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  lounf. 
versal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex. 
hibited.  Thoroughbred  I'onltrj 
aud  Ponltry  4  ppllanceg.  Send 
8  ct«  In  stamps  for  82-page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  outs  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  I  ncaba- 
tor  Co.  1807  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cal.  - 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam.' 
IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Will  do  it.  Thousands  in  eucceesful  oper- 
ation. Simplr,  Prrl^ctnudS^lf.netjulaang. 
Lowest-priced  firfit-class  Hatcher  made. 
M f-.,  ■    ( Jnaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage 
9  •    of  fertile  0f;g3  at  loss  cost  thftn  any  other, 

Beodeo.  for  Ulna.  Oat&loc.  iiLO.  U.  »taUL,  (juiocy,  ill* 


HALSTED  INCOBiTOR 

COMPANY, 
ISIS  MrrUe  Street,  OaUaaa  CaL 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


JAMICS  H.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  K.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Pnblta. 

HAVEN  A  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW 

Mo.  SSO  Oallfornla  Street, 
Tdcpboa*  Mo.  1M6.  SAH  rBAROUOO,  OAIi 
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tdlicational. 


Bowens  Academy, 

University  Av«.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

For  Boya  and  Young  Men. 
Special  university  prejaratlon,  depending  not  oa  time 

but  on  prctrress  In  studies. 
T.  S  BOWENS,  M.  A.,      -      Head  Master. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  ami  Assaying, 
788  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  PHANOISOO.OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DEK  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  i2t;  Bullion  and  Chlorination  Assay, 
$25;  Blowplps  Assay,  $10.    Pull  course  of  assaying,  160 
ESTABLISHED  18M.  tT  Send  (or  circular 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING! COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STSEZT,  SAH  FSAVCISCO,  CAL. 
Wkrebonee  mna  Wbarf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  sdvanoed  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Fall  Oargoea  of  Wbeat  famtabed  Sblppers  at  sbort  notice. 

ALSO  OSSSSS  FOS  GBAIV  BAOS,  Ag;ricultTiral  Implements,  Wagoni,  Orooeriei 
and  MerchandlM  of  every  deiorlption  aolioited. 

B.  VAN  BVERY.  Manaser.  A.  M.  BBLT,  Aaalstant  Manager. 


Analytical  Chemists  an<l  Assayers. 

ESTABLISHED  1887  —  109}  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
Angeles,  Cal.  We  have  fitted  up  the  beat  laboratory 
In  Southern  California  and  are  prepared  to  make  Assays 
and  Analyses  of  all  Metals,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Fer 
tillzers,  Etc    ASSAYING  TAUGHT. 


BUSINESS  OOLLBQE, 

a4  POST  ST..  s.  p. 

IPOR   SEVKNTT  -  FIVE    DOLLARS  THI8 

Jl  College  instructs  In  Shorthand,  Tjpe  Writing,  Book 
keeping.  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everytliing  pertaining  to  business 
(or  six  full  montlis.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  ail  our  pupils.  Our  school  hae 
its  f  radnates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 

MT  SlHD  TOR  ClKCDLK. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  FreoldeDl 

C.  8.  HALET,  Secretary. 

ACTUAL    BUSINESS  PRACTICE. 

LIFE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  $75. 

Bookbeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
English  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  in  getting  po- 
sitions.  Send  for  circulars.     T.  A.  ROBINSON,  Pre?. 

ALAMEDA^EEL  WIND  MILL. 

10,  12  and  14  ft. 
Cheaper  than  any 
First-Class  Mill  In 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  In 
♦Vie  world. 

10-foot  $40  00 

12  (oot   60  00 

U  fjot   60  00 

Agent*  Wanted 

—  ADDRSgg— 

TRDMAN,  HOOKER  4  CO.,  San  FraDcisco  OF  FresBn. 

FOLDING   SA.WING  MACHINE 

9.C0RDS  IN  10  HOURS, 

rN*BBCkub» 


IT  OKE  MAN. 

Bend  f orfree  illustrated  cataloume*  showing  testimonials 
from  thousands  whohave  sawed  from  5  to v  cords dutly. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a  pocket-knife,  weighs  only 
II  lbs.,  easily  carried  ou  Bhoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
tlmb**r  with  it  than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  42,000  In 
UBC.  Vye  also  make  larger  ptzed  machine  to  carry  7  foot 
Baw. 

Order  from  the  general  airent  for  California.  The  ma- 
chine win  cost  you  lens  than  by  single  shipment  direct 
rom  the  factory  at  Chicago. 

JAMES  LINFORTH,    S7  Market  St..  S.  F. 


MEYER'S  SLIP  SHARES  I 


FOR  SALE  BY 


CINCINNATI  SAFE  &  LOCK  CO., 
DAVID  N.  HAWLEY,  318  Market  St, 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WUtewasli  Your  Bams  and  Fences  I 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Elthar  SDccessfally. 
Catalogue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall, 
WH.  WAINWBIGHT, 
»»r>    «  Sonar  atroot.  San  Franclsno.  Oal 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST  I 


It  Will  Cost  You 
No  More  Than 
Other  Makes, 


WOtTBLE 
Brrech-Loaderl 
S7.50. 

RIFLES  »-.o« 

WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  SIS 

Ail  kiuaicbr-ftper  tbfto  else- 
■whpre.  Before  you  buy, 
BfiDd  nUmp  forc&tftlo^e  to 

ThePowellAClementCo. 

166  mats  SUf  CU«UuU,0. 


Was  Awarded  the  Premium  at  State  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  OTHERS. 

WE  MAKE  THEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED. 

ai  cixxd.  ia-r"ooT  piaivteiteh.. 

Please  note  tliat  an  sj-foot  mill  has  6J  feet  more  wind  surfice  than  an  8-foot  m 
£y^pY  GUARANTEED  P^^rta  broken  by  stoms  that  do  not  wreck 

Any.'MlIl  tbat  does  not  worK  aatlsfactory  may  be  returned  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 

405  &  407  Market  Street,        -         -        San  Francisco,  Oal, 


R&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 
BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas 
antness  caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  blisa  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


116  BATTERY  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  'Pacific  Hospital, 


stools. toxx,'  OaI. 


Private  Hospital  for  Care  and  Treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases. 

Has  been  in  existence  for  over  10  years,  and  is  favorably  Itnown  as  the  model  institution  of  the  Pacific  Coait. 
For  terms  and  other  particulars,  apply  to  the  Proprietor  and  Superintendent, 

-A.jS,A.  OTi  Pi.  -R-JS.,  8toolx.toxx,  OaI. 

REFERENCES:  Dr.  L.  C.  Lane,  Dr.  W.  H.  Mays  (late  Superintendent  of  State  A9\lum  at  Stockton),  Dr.  Robert 
A.  A.  McLanB,  Dr.  I.  S.  Tilus,  Dr.  R.  11.  Plunimer,  San  Franoisco;  Dr.  E.  H.  Woolsey,  Surfteon  S.  P.  Co.  and  Oak- 
and  Hospital;  Dr.  W.  S.  Thome,  San  Jose;  Dr.  O.  A.  Shurtlcff  (late  Superintendent  of  State  Insane  Asylum).  Napa. 


Commi^^iop  fUerchapt;. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants, 

 A>D  DIAUUUS  !■  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  OonalsnmentB. 
808  ft  310  Davii  8t„        S&n  Franaiit  o 

[P.  O.  Box  18M.1 
JVVonilfcnmenta  Solicited. 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

BOX,  508,  60&.  607  A  600  Front  St, 
And  SOO  Washington  St,  SAN  FRANCISOO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

FOni.TRT,EOG8,OAME,ORAIK,PBODUO> 
AND  WOUL. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

CommisslOD  Merchants. 

GREEN    AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  RETUBH& 
418,  416  &  417  WasUmcton  St., 

(P.  O.  Box  209«.)  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St.^S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange 


lis:  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  DI.SSTON'S  "HUMBOLDT"  CROSS-CUT  SAW. 


ATADh  OF  BFST  QUALITY  CRUCIBLE  STEEL  and  ground  even  gauee  on  the  teeth  from  end  to  end.  Will 
retain  the  set  longer  and  do  more  work  without  fllinir  than  any  other  sawa    Send  (or  "  Hand  Book  o  Saws." 
uuilud  free.    HKMRT  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Ine.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LADIES! 


A  valuable  book  on  Good  Health  will  be  sent  free  at  your  reqoes 
AfMress, 

BIrura  Company  )i«0  .S  ins  )me  .St .  ^an  Franc  Irco. 


•Hj^O  disappear  when  Oleate  of  Bloura  is  used.      Sent  by  post. 


tVPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advancai 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  interest. 


[B8TUI.I8BU)  ISei.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Olay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street. 
Sa«  Frakcisoo,  Cab. 
1»-8HIPP1NG  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. "« 


EVELETH  &  NASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Game,  Egg 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  228, 
226  and  237  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

AND 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Indlffrstton.  KlIlouitnevA,  llea<lach«,  Conntl- 

f utlon,  lljHpepiila,  Chronic  IJvcr  Troubles* 
Mzzlneflft,  Uud  Complexion,  ilysentery. 
4kffenNlve  Breath,  »nd  All  dliwrdcrs  of  the 
Htomaoh.  Mver  and  Itou  vU. 

KipanB  Tabulea  contain  notlilcp  Injurious  to 
the  most  delicate  constitutu^n.  Pleaisauttotake, 
Bafe,  effectual.   Give  imnie<liate  relief. 

Sold  by  drugjriiiits.   Atrial  bottle  sent  bymaii 
onreofipt  of  16  cents.  Addrcba 
THE   RIPANS  CHE^SICAL  CO. 
10  SPRUCE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS. 


17  Spear  Street. 


8an  Franclaro. 


SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPF 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  for  prices  on  Sower  Pip«  for  culverts,  for  roads, 
and  for  dralDtDK*  landa. 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 

Soda  and  Insecticide. 
X".  \A/ .  o"  ^osE:ietojcsr  %mo  go.. 

Sola  Agents, 

no.  8  MARKBT  ST..       -      San  P>rAnoUco. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


Golden  Ital. 
ian  Queens, 
Tested,  $2  Ou 

each;  untested,  $1.00  each.  T,  Hiv^s,  $\  90  each.  Root's 
V  groove  sections,  S5  i  er  1000.  Dadant's  comb  founda- 
tion, 58c  and  66c  a  pound.  Smokers  $1  e>ch.  Glob, 
veils,  *1  eaoh,  eto.  WM.  STYAN  &  SON,  San  Mateo,  Cal 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  4,  1893 
The  after-holiday  season  has  not  been  marked 
by  special  activity  among  jobbers,  though  condi 
tions  do  not  diff;r  materially  except  in  one  or  two 
lines  from  a  month  since.  The  wheat  market 
shows  a  firmer  tone,  as  a  natural  result  of  the  after- 
holiday  reaction  and  the  slightly  better  conditions 
that  surround  the  trade.  Receipts  of  various  farm 
products  from  throughout  the  State  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally light,  except  butter  and  eggs,  and  as  a 
consequence  quotations  have  been  firmer  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  expected. 

The  Wheat  Market. 

A  slight  decrease  in  estimates  of  the  visible  supply 
in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  partly  responsible 
for  an  advance  m  quotations,  and  the  market  shows 
generally  a  better  tone  than  has  prevailed  for  some 
time.  The  enormous  visible  supply,  however,  dis- 
courages any  marked  advance  or  decided  confidence, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  an  entirely  healthy 
tone  will  prevail  until  crop  prospects  are  better 
known  and  there  is  a  diminution  of  resources. 
Cargoes  on  the  way  to  Europe  at  this  time  are  about 
the  same  as  one  year  since,  while  there  is  a  large 
excess  of  the  visible  supply  over  the  same  period 
one  year  since.  In  the  United  States,  reserves  have 
accumulated  and  held  up  in  an  unexpected  manner, 
being  now  double  tha;  of  one  year  since.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  strong  demand,  and  of  course 
great  inroads  were  made  upon  stocks.  If,  how- 
ever, the  history  of  the  past  counts  for  anything,  pro- 
ducers have  reason  to  expect  very  much  better 
prices  during  the  year.  It  is  a  fact  that  since  our 
exports  of  California  wheat  began  there  has  been 
no  year  except  one  in  which  the  price  did  not  reach 
$1.50  per  cental  and  more.  The  exception  was  in 
1888,  when  the  highest  quotation  was  $1.45,  and 
the  lowest  $1  20.  Notwitnstanding  the  almost  un- 
precedented conditions,  we  have  not  touched  the 
lowest  figure  here,  nor  do  we  seem  likely  to. 

Reports  from  the  interior  as  to  the  coming  crop, 
are  of  a  most  satisfactory  nature.  Climatic  condi- 
tions for  ploughing  and  seeding  have  been  exactly 
right  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and,  unless  some  un- 
foreseen contingency  arises,  the  crop  of  1893  will  be 
very  large.  On  the  contrary,  early  conditions  have 
not  been  favorable  in  the  remainder  of  the  United 
States,  and  Government  reports  are  that  conditions 
for  a  heavy  yield  are  not  so  good  as  they  were  one 
year  since  at  this  time.  The  same  state  of  things 
prevails  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  may  be  a 
shortage  elsewhere,  the  great  visible  supply  may 
find  ready  means  of  exhaustion,  and  the  California 
grower  next  summer  may  discover  himself  in  very 
happy  circumstances. 

Barley. 

Barley  is  steadier  and  is  on  the  whole  in  fair  con- 
dition. Holders  have  not  been  disposed  to  make 
offerings,  and  quotations  are  inclined  to  be  upward. 
Choice  feed  is  m  demand,  and  brewing  is  uniformly 
steady. 

Oats  are  easy  and  stocks  are  large,  though  par- 
ticularly choice  are  not  plentiful. 

Fruits. 

The  cold  weather  of  the  past  few  days  has  re- 
tarded consumption  of  oranges,  and  the  market  has 
been  somewhat  weak.  Receipts  are  free,  and  the 
demand  slow.  The  quality  ol  all  California  oranges 
shows  improvement.  Mexican  limes  are  very  stiff, 
and  the  demand  active  under  light  recL'ipts. 
Higher  prices  for  limes  have  ruled  during  the  en- 
tire week.  California  limes  do  not  show  such  ac- 
tivity. Japanese  oranges  are  firm  at  quotations. 
They  are  selling  well  even  at  Los  Angeles,  the 
home  of  the  citrus  fruit.  Lady  apples  range  as  high 
as  $3.00  for  very  choice.  A  lot  from  Tuolumne 
county  in  half  barrels  were  offered  at  $7  and  $8. 
.Sound  winter  apples  generally  bring  good  prices. 
Poor,  small  winter  pears  are  in  large  quantity,  and 
sell  slow. 

Dried  Fruits. 

There  is  no  activity  in  dried  fruits.  Dealers  com- 
plain that  all  their  sales  are  in  small  lots.  Receipts 
of  raisins  have  been  light  during  the  past  week. 
The  general  condition  of  the  market,  however,  is 
fairly  satisfactory,  and  the  prospects  for  better 
prices  are  believed  to  be  good. 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes  are  steady  and  receipts  are  free.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  quotations  during  the  week, 
though  extra  choice  bring  higher  prices.  New  cu- 
cumbers from  southern  California  have  appeared  in 
the  market  and  sell  for  $2.50  per  dozen.  New 
tomatoes  have  also  arrived,  and  jobbers  quote  from 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  box.  Green  peas  are  here,  but 
are  generally  dingy.  Asparagus  brings  good  prices. 
There  is  no  material  change  in  onions,  prices  ruling 
somewhat  weaker  under  free  receipts. 

Poultry. 

Investigation  of  our  quotations  will  disclose  that 
the  whole  range  of  quotations  has  been  raised. 
Turkeys  are  agam  up,  and  better  prices  are  offered 
for  hens,  ducks  and  geese.  Receipts  of  good 
poultry  are  light,  and  the  demand  has  been  very 
active  during  the  week.  Two  cars  of  eastern  stock 
were  placed  on  the  market  yesterday. 

The  game  market  has  a  decidedly  upward  tend- 
ency to-day  under  very  light  receipts.  Quail  are 
restored  to  the  figures  of  $i@i.2s.  Dealers  claim 
that  they  expect  large  receipts  every  day.  They 
say  they  can  give  no  quotations  to-day,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  offerings. 

Dairy  Products. 

The  butter  market  is  now  in  favor  of  consumers, 
with  large  receipts.  Even  choice  is  weak.  Cheese 
is  in  good  condition,  and  quotations  rule  higher 
than  a  week  ago,  especially  for  finer  grades.  There 
is  a  good  demand  for  new. 

Eggs  also  are  weak  throughout  the  whole  list, 
Provisions. 

Hams  and  bacon  are  very  stiff,  the  local  market 
being  affected  by  conditions  East,  There  seems  to 
t>e  good  reason  to  expect  that  quotations  will  be 
higher.  Stocks  East  are  very  small,  and  the  stock 
yards  are  doing  less  work  than  for  several  years. 
Miscellaneous. 

Honey  is  scarce  and  the  demand  fair. 

There  is  no  change  worth  noting  in  wool  or  hops. 


Hay  shows  no  change,  though  there  is  good  de- 
mand for  choice  alfalfa. 

Beans  are  in  good  shape,  with  good  demand  and 
firm  prices. 

Buckwheat  is  largely  nominal. 

In  livestock,  hogs  and  mutton  have  both  devel 
oped  an  upward  tendency. 

Breadstuffs  on  Passage. 

The  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  on  passage  for 
Europe  during  each  'week  in  Iiecember  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

.  To  . 

United 

Week  ending—  Kingdom.  Continent. 

6th,  quarters  2,846,000  944,000 

13th  2,865,000  855,000 

20th  2,733,000  820,000 

27th  2.697,000  772,000 

In  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  month  there  was  a 
falling  off  for  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  Conti- 
nent. For  the  week  enoing  January  2d,  however, 
there  was  a  small  gain  for  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
quantity  being  2,733,000  quarters.  At  the  close  of  the 
same  week  there  were  712,000  quarters  afloat  for  the 
Continent,  or  60,000  less  than  in  the  previous  week. 

English  Wheat  Marketed. 

English  farmers'  deliveries  of  wheat  in  December 
were  reported  as  follows: 

Week  ending—  Quarters.  Av.  Price- 

8d  53,975        27s  od 

10th   53,117         268  lOd 

17th   54,799         268  4d 

24th   50,478         25s  9d 

31st   36,886         258  8d 

At  the  close  the  average  price  per  quarter  was  Is  4d 
lower  tnan  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  as  against 
a  similar  decline  In  November.  Prices  in  England 
have  reached  the  low  est  fioint  on  record. 

Imports  Into  United  Kingdom. 

The  weekly  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  December  were  as  follows: 

r,,    I      ...  Wheat,  Flour, 

Weekending—  qrs.  bbls. 

6th   403,000  233,000 

13th   306,000  234,000 

20lh   421,000  327,000 

27th   272,000  283,000 


Totals  1,402,000  1,077,000 

Against  1,642,000  qrs.  wheat  and  1,191,000  bbls.  flour 
in  November. 

Visible  Supply  of  Wheat. 

During  each  week  in  December  the  visible  supply 
of  wheat  in  this  country  east  of  the  Bocky  moun- 
tains was  reported  as  follows: 

Week  ending—  Bushels. 

3d...  7^,581,000 

 75,671,000 

lyt"  78,:«1,000 

2}8t  79,834,000 

3l8t  81,294,000 

The  last  week  of  the  month  shows  a  gain  of  8,713,- 
000  bushels  as  compared  with  the  visible  supply  at 
the  beginning  of  the  same.  The  gain  for  each  week 
was  as  follows:  Week  ending  10th.  2,990.000  bushels- 
17th,  2,750.000;  2l8t,  1,613,000;  31st,  1,460.000.  In  eacli 
instance  it  will  be  seen  the  weekly  gain  has  been  cat 
down. 

Stocks  in  Liverpool  January  Ist: 

Wheat,  qrs.  Flour,  bblg. 

1893  675,000(31700.000      380,000@400  OOO 

1892  360,000@38O.00O  l20,000@130,000 

Paris,  January  3.— Wheat,  January,  21  francs. 

Local  Tonnage  Statistics. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  engaged  and  dis- 
engaged tonnage  here  and  on  the  way  to  this  and 
neighboring  ports 

FRBE  AND  CHARTSRBD. 
.      ^  r  ,  1*^3.  1892. 

Chartered  for  grain   26.421  83,992 

Miscellaneous  charters   10  894  16'727 

Disengaged  ,...139,323  36!273 

Totals  176,638  136,932 

At  neighboring  ports- 
Total  tons  for  1893   21  924 

Total  tons  for  1892  49*560 

TONNAQB  ON  THK  WAY. 

1892. 
276,612 
6,135 
20,174 


1893. 

To  San  Francisco  265,983 

To  San  Pedro   7,474 

To  San  Diego   11,573 

Totals  285,030  302,921 

The  disengaged  list  consists  of  73  vessels,  of  which 
15  are  American.  2  are  NIcaraguan,  3  are  German,  1  is 
Norwegian  and  51  are  British. 

The  list  of  vessels  in  port  chartered  for  grain  num- 
bers 17,  of  which  13  are  British,  1  is  Swedish,  2  are 
Italian  and  1  Is  German. 

Miscellaneous  chaiters  include  3  for  Hawaiian 
Islands,  3  for  New  York,  1  for  United  Kingdom  via 
Puget  Sound,  and  1  for  West  coast  via  British 
Columbia. 

The  vessels  chartered  to  load  wheat  have  a  total 
carrying  capacity  ot  about  42,300  tons.  At  this  time 
last  year  the  tonnage  under  engagement  for  grain- 
loading  amounted  to  83,932  tons,  with  a  carrying 
capacity  ol  about  134,400. 

The  Market  for  Pork  Products. 

C.  E.  Whitney  &  Co.,  in  their  trade  circular  under 
date  of  Saturday,  write  as  follows  in  reference  to  the 
market  for  pork  products: 

During  the  past  few  weeks  the  situation  in  the 
pork  market  has  been  growing  more  and  more  seri- 
ous. The  receipts  at  the  main  packing  centers  for 
the  past  week  have  been  about  360.000  hogs  against 
670,000  for  the  Corresponding  week  last  year.  From 
November  Ist  to  date  the  receipts  are  2,700,000 
against  4,500,000  for  the  same  period  last  year.  At 
the  same  time  the  heavy  demand  for  the  hog  product 
is  almost  unabated  and  prices  are  being  daily  forced 
higher  and  higher  by  the  absolute  legitimate  causes, 
i.  e.,  short  supply  and  long  demand.  All  advices 
from  hog-raising  sections  point  to  a  continued  short 
supply,  and  prices  will  stop  advancing  only  when 
they  become  so  high  as  to  cut  the  demand  down  to 
an  equality  with  the  production.  It  is  hard  to  say 
where  the  packing  house  product  is  coming  from  to 
run  through  the  coming  summer,  as  this  is  the  time 
of  the  year  when  the  season's  supply  is  usually  laid 
away,  while  this  year  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  supply 
even  present  wants,  to  say  nothing  ot  the  future. 
Exports  of  Flour. 

The  export  values  of  flour  from  San  Francisco 
in  the  given  years  were  as  lollows: 

1892  81,552,501  1888  81,081,678 

1891   1  827,436  1887   1,631.472 

1890   1,709  537  1886   1,600,147 

1889   1,523,327  1885   1,771,539 

making  a  total  of  812,697,637  for  the  eight  years,  or 
an  annual  average  of  81,687,204.62. 

With  new  steamship  lines  running  firom  Victoria 
and  Tacoma  there  has  oeen  keen  competition  on  the 
part  of  the  Oregon  and  Washington  millers  to  secure 
a  larger  share  01  the  China  trade,  and  evidently  they 
are  in  a  measure  realizing  their  hopes,  though  there 
was  no  particularly  large  decrease  in  the  quantity  of 
flour  shipped  from  this  port  In  1892.  Somewhat 
lower  prices  have  ruled  this  year,  hut  this  has  been 
mainly  incident  to  lower  prices  of  wheat  and  partly 
to  competition. 


The  Wool  Trade  In  1892 
George  Abbot  furnishes  the  following  report  of 
wool  receipts,  productions,  etc.,  in  1892 

WOOL  PRODDCTION  IN  1892. 

Becelpts  at  San  Francisco : 


January,  bags   395 

February   15 

March   6,599 

April  20,765 

May  11,975 

June  10,660 

July   3,930 


August   6,182 

September   9,620 

October   15,444 

November   2,436 

December   540 


Total   87,661 

Pounds. 

Spring  Wool,  52,021  bags   17.166  930 

Spring  Wool,  shipped  from  interior   4,176,000 


Total  Spring   21,342,930 

Fall  Wool,  30,640  bags  12,216.000 

Fall  Wool,  shipped  from  interior   1,220,000 


Total  Fall  and  Spring   34,778,930 

Pulled  Wool,  shipped  from  San  Francisco 
and  interior   1,024,000 


Total  production  of  Califorola   36,802,930 

On  hand  December  31, 1891   2,500,oo0 

Oregon,  10  305  bags   3,503,700 

Nevada  and  Territories   1,500,000 

Foreign,  6,478  bags   1  489,940 


Grand  total   44,796,570 

EXPORTS. 

Domestic,  Foreign,  Pulled  and  Scoured—  Pounds. 
Per  rail,  inclusive  of  shipments  from  in- 
terior     24,185  195 

Per  steamer,  via  Cape  Horn   699,408 

Per  sailing  vessel   3,056,496 


Total  exports   27,841,099 

On  hand  December  31, 1892, 1,500,000  pounds.  Value 

of  exports,  86JJ00,000. 
N.  B.— Diflerence  between  receipts  and  exports 

arises  from  consumption  of  local  mills  and  wool  on 

hand  awaiting  shipment  in  the  grease  or  scoured. 

Foreign  wool  is  chiefly  from  Australia  in  transit  to 

Eastern  markets.  The  weights  of  above  are  gross. 

Tare  on  bags,  3  lbs  each,  tressed  bales  shipped,  14 

lbs  each. 

According  to  Mr.  Abbot's  records  the  largest  pro- 
duction was  in  1876.  being  66,550,973  pounds.  During 
the  past  ten  years  the  production  has  been  estimated 
as  follows : 

Years.  Pounds. 

1883    40,848,690 

1884    37,415,330 

1885    36,561,390 

1886    38,609,160 

1887   31  564,231 

1888   32,569,972 

18S9   „   34,008  370 

1990   „  34,854  640 

1891    33,183,475 

1892    85,802,930 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  January  4,  1S93,  were  as  follows 

Flour,  qr.  sKs   47,101  Chicory,  bbls 

Wheat,  ctls  1U6,823  Hop<,  bdls 


Barley, 
Eye,       ••  . 
Oats,      "  . 
Com,      *'  , 
Butter,     , , 

do   bz8  . 

do  bbls  , 

do  kegs  , 

do  tubs 

do  i bxs  . 
tObeeae,  ctls 

do  bis.. 

Eggs,   doz   19,510 

Beans,  sks   2,326 

Potatoes,  eks   20,966 

Onions,      "    2.78* 

Bran,       sks    8,361 

Buckwheat 
Middlings   "   1,769 


24,296IWool,  bdls  . 

I  Hay,  ton 
11,289  Straw, 


4  273 
384 


496 


40 
152 
14 
1,500 
131 


Wine,  gals   143.E60 

Brandy,  "    43,850 

Raisins,  bxs    2,935 

Honey,  ca   

Peanuts,3k8   

Walnuts  "   

Almonds"  .... 
Mustard  "  .... 
Flax       •'  .... 

Popcorn  "   

Broom  com,  bbls 

Leather,  rolls  

Tal'ow,  ctls  

Hides    1,567 

Pelts   877 


58 
2',i26 


126 

41)0 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

British  Grain  Trade. 

London,  January  2.— The  ^fark  Lane  Express  says: 
Owing  to  small  deliveries  English  wheats  are  in  in- 
creased demand  and  prices  6d  better.  Another 
week's  frost  will  probably  cause  values  to  increase 
Is  6d  A  review  of  last  year's  trade  shows  a  fall  dur- 
ing the  year  of  lOs  7d  per  quarter.  Indian  wheat  is 
9d,  Russian  and  red  winter  6d  and  fine  white  foreign 
3d  dearer. 

Wheat  Supplies  In  England. 

London,  Jan.  3.— Wheat  and  flour  on  passage  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  2,733,000  qrs.;  Continent,  712,000. 

Imports  of  wheat  into  United  Kingdom  during  the 
past  week,  215,000  qrs.;  flour,  209.000  bbls. 

Indian  shipments  of  wheat  during  the  past  week, 
United  Kingdom,  10,000  qrs.;  Continent,  20,ono. 

Stocks  in  principal  ports  of  United  Kingdom 
lighter  than  has  been  anticipated;  total,  3,500,000 
quarters. 

The  stocks  on  hand  Jan.  1st  were  as  follows : 

Wheat,  qrs.  Flour,  bbls. 

193  250,000(9260,000  775,000@800,000 

1892  625,000@550,000  420,000(8440,000 


Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 


The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

~         '  Feb.     Mar     April.  May. 

5a09Jd  5»10id  Sslljd  esOUd 
SslOid  Ssllid  BaOlid  esOMil 
SslOid  EslHd  6s00  d  6sOUd 


Dec.  Jan. 
Thursday....  5bIj7  d   SsDS  d 

Friday   5b07  d  5s09id 

Saturday  .  . .  6s08  d   6s09  d 

Monday  

Tuesday   68lOJd  OsOOid   BeOlJd  6802  d  6603id 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  car£:oes  for  otf 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  ifae  past  week: 
O.  O.     P.  S.    N.  D.  Market  for  P.  S 

Thursday...  30s6d    3l33d    30a6d  Quiet 

Friday  SOsfld    31s6d    SOsSd  Firmer 

Saturday...  3  J89d    31sBd    3089d  Firmer 

Monday..  Holiday 

Tuesday.... 3l83d    3283d    31s3d  Better 

To-day  s  cablegram  is  as  f oUowo : 

Liverpool,  Jan.  4.  — Wheat,  firmly  held.  California  spot 
lots.  Bs  4d;  off  coast.  31s  3d;  just  shipped,  32s  3d;  nearly 
due,  31s  3d;  cargoes  oil  coast,  firmly  held;  on  passage,  quiet 
but  eteady;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  turn  dearer;  French  country 
maTkets,  firm. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  bushel  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York. 


Jan. 
79i 
77} 
78 


March. 
79i 
79! 

m 


May. 
813 
8l| 

82! 


Day.  Dec. 

Thursday   77i 

Friday   77i 

Saturday   

Monday  

Tuesday   78i       80J  825 

The  foUowtne  is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 

New  York,  Jan.  4.— Wheat,  78io  for  January,  79Jc  for 

February.  81  o  for  March,  83ic  for  May,  83ic  tor  June  and 

844c  for  July. 

Chicago. 

Day.  Dec.  Jan 


Thursday   72  72J 

Friday   71i 

HaturJay   (Holiday.) 

Monday  

Tuesday   72* 

The  lollowlog  Is  to  day's  teJegram— per  bunhel: 
Cbicaoo,  Jan.  4— Wheat,  79o  for  May. 


May. 

78! 
78} 


July 
76J 


78f  77J 


San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Buyer 

...  Dec.     Jan.  May 

Thursday,  highest   1  28       ....     1  J2 

"        lowest   1  27J    1  31J 

Friday,  highest   129       ....  133 

"     lowest   1  i9    1  324 

Saturday,  highest   1  30       ....     1  341 

lowest   1  30       ....     1  33I 

Monday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Tuesday,  highest   1  30      1  291  134} 

"       lowest   1  27i    1  29|     1  34J 

The  following  are  to-day'i  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Wheat-Moming— Informal:  May— 1100  tons,  SI.345  per 
ctl.  Regular  seasioo:  May— 30i)  tons,  $1,345;  16i,U,  Si  34S- 
100,  S1.34J.  Buyer  January-100  tots,  $1,294:  100,  $i  29i 
per  ctl.  Af  .emoon-May— lOa  tons,  $1.34i;  700,  SI  341 
per  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

„,  Deo.    Jan.  May 

Thursday,  highest   *76}      ....  gjS 

"        lowest   76|      ....  81I 

t Friday,  highest   •774      ....  83* 

"     lowest   •77i      ....  821 

Saturday,  highest   t90       ....  83| 

"        lowest   t90       ....  83t 

Monday,  highest  

"      lowest   WW  WW 

Tuesday,  highest  W.  '.  85* 

"       lowest   8j| 

••Sample  market, 
t  Brewing,  spot. 
The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barley— Regular  session;  May— lOO  tons,  85Jc;  500,  85* 
per  ctl.  Afternoon— No  sales. 


General  Produce. 


Extra  choice  in  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
January  4,  1892. 
Do  country  m'ls. 3  90  ®  — 

Superfine   2  60  @  3  00 

NUT8-J0BBINO. 
Walnuts,  hard 

shell,  Cal,  lb..  6  (g  8 
Do  soft  shell ...  8  @  9i 
Do  paper-shell..  10  @  12 
Almonds,  f ft  sh'l    12  (a  13J 

Paper  shell   13  @  15 

Hardshell   6  @  — 

Brazil   10  @  — 

Pecans,  small..      8  @  10 

Do  large   14  16 

Peanuts   3}@  4 


quotations. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  ctl   2  40  (a  2  60 

Butter   2  75  (3  3  CO 

Pea   2  60  @  2  76 

Red   2  50  (a  2  76 

Pink   2  CO  (g  2  25 

Small  White...  2  60  (^  2  75 
Large  White...  2  35  @  2  60 

Lima  2  9()  @  3  Ou 

Fid  Pea8,blk  eye  1  10      1  65 

Do  green  2  UO  @  2  25 

Split   4  60  @  6  50 

BUTTER. 
Oal.,    poor  to 

fair,  tt)   15  @  — 

Do  g'd  to  choice  22S@  30 
DoOiltedged...  —  @  3i4 
Do  Creamery .. .  274(8  — 
Do  do  Giltedge.  —  <S  35 
Eastern,  lad.e..     18S(g  — 

Oal.  Pickled   20  ia>  — 

Cal.  Keg   20  (^  — 

East'ru  Crt-am'y    24  i^s  25 

CHEESE. 
Gal.  choice 

cream   124(3  14 

Do  fair  to  good.  10  (g  12 
Do  Giltedged..     14  @  — 

Di)  Skim   6  @  64 

Young  America     134(9  144 
EGGS. 

Cal.  "as is,"  doz    20  @  — 

Do  shaky   15  ftr  — 

Do  candled   30  @  — 

Do  choice   32J@  — 

Do  fresh  laid...  —  @  35 
Dodo  s'lcdwhte  —@  374 
Eastern   c  0 1  d- 

storage   25  ^  — 

Do  fresh   284@  — 

Do  selected   -  @  324 

Outside  prices  for  selected 
large  egga  and  inside  prices 
for  mixed  sizes— small  eggs 
are  bard  to  sell. 

FEBD. 

Bran,  ton  13  00®  14  00 

Feedmeal  25  00@  26  00 

Grd  Barley....  19  OOM  19  50 

Middlings   @  21  00 

Oil  Cake  Meal..  @  35  00 

ManhatanHorse 

Food  (Red  Ball 

Brand)  in  100- 

Ib.  Cabinets. . .  -  (g  8  00 
HAY. 

Compressed  ...  7  00  @  10  00 
Wheat,  per  ton.  9  OOCot  — 

Do  choice      ..  (a  13  60 

Wheat  and  oats  8  00(S  11  50 

Wild  Oats   7  00@   9  00 

Cultivated  do  .  6  OOft*  9  00 

Barley   6  W@  9  00 

Alfalfa.   8  OOm  10  60 

Clover  8  O0(cC  10  00 

Straw,  bale   35@  LO 

GRAIN,  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  ctl   lt<m  774 

Do  good    78J@  

Do  choice   80  @  

Do  brewing          9i)  @  98 

Do  do  choice...  935@  

Do  do  Giltedge.  9?4@  

Do  Chevalier. . .   80  @  

Do  do  Giltedge.!  15  @  

Buckwheat  2  25  (^  

Corn,  white.... 1  074®  110 

Yellow,  large... hOO  (a  

Do  smaU  1  074@   1  10 

Oats,  milling...!  35  (a  1374 

Feed,  choice....!  37iW  

Do  good  1  30  (a  

Do  lair  !  26  @  

Do  common....!  124(8  

Surprise  1  40  (^  


Black  feed  1  05  (g  1  16 

m  1 30 


1  174 


Do  seed  1  17ii 

Gray  1  30  ® 

Rye  1  124@ 

*Wheat,  milling 

Gi  tedged  1  274@ 

Do  choice  !  26J® 

Do  fair  to  good.  1  264(3  

ShippiQg.choice  1  26i@  

Do  good  1  26  @  

Do  fair  !  224 W  

Common  !  20   

Sunora  !  20  @   1  30 

HOPS. 

1892,  fair   17  @  — 

Good   18  @  — 

Choice   19  @  — 

FLOUR. 
Extra,citymills  3  90  @  — 


Hlberts   10  W 

7  @ 


Hickory .  _ . 

Chestnuts    13  ( 

ONIONS. 

Sllverskin   1  00  @  1  10 

POTATOES. 

River  Reds   46  @  86 

Early  Rose,  ctl.     65  @  75 

Peerless   80  @  90 

Burbank  Seed's  75  (^  86 
Do  do  Salinas..  1  15  (a  1  25 
Do  do  Oregon..  1  15  («t  1  25 

Sweet   60  @  76 

Extra  choice  sell  for  mora 
money. 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   6  00  (g  7  00 

Roosters,  old. . .  6  00  (a  6  50 

Do  young   6  00  @  0  00 

Broilers,  small.  3  50  @  4  00 

Do  large   4  00  @  4  60 

Fryers   4  00  W  5  00 

Ducks  500@700 

Do  large   6  60  @  6  00 

Do  eiiralarge..  6  60  (g  7  00 

Geese,  pair         1  50  ^  2  25 

Turkeys,  gobl'r.  18  @  20 
Turkeys,  hens..     17  @  20 

Do  dressed   18  @  22 

All  kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 
or  small,  sell  at  less  than 
quoted;  if  large  and  in  good 
condition,  they  sell  Cor  more 
than  quoted. 

Manhattan  Egg 

Food  (Red  Ball 

Brand)  in  100- 

Ib,  Cabinets...     —  (gll  60 
GAME. 
Quail,  per  doz..  1  00  @  1  35 

Ducks   — (ui  — 

Do  Maid  ^  doz  3  00  @  3  60 

Do  Sprig  3  Cu  @  2  26 

Do  Teal   1  50  @  — 

Do  Widgeon  1  60  (a  — 

Do  small   1  25  @  — 

Geese   3  00  @  — 

Do  gray  ^  doz. .  2  00  (u)  3  00 

Do  White   1  00  @  1  60 

Do  Brant   1  25  @  1  75 

Snipe   2  00  (a  — 

Do  Knglish,  doz  1  60  @  2  00 
Do  Jack,  per  doz  75  ®  1  28 
Hare,  i.er  doz..  1  25  (a  — 
Rabbits,  large. .  1  25  #  1  60 

Do  small  1  00  @  1  26 

PROVISIONS. 
Oal.  bacon, 

heavy,  per  tb. 


Light  

Lard  

Cal  sm'k'd  beef. 
Hams,  Caisalt'd 


Alfalfa  

Clover,  Red. 


Hemp  

Mustard,  yellow 

Do  brown  

WOOL. 
Fall,  18 
1  374[S  Joaquin,  plain 
Do  mountain . . . 

Do  lamb  .... 

Northern  Choice 
Do  Defective... 

Oo  Lamb   _ 

HONEY-1892  Crop, 
White    c  ti  m  b, 
2-lb  frame.... 
Do  do  1-lb  frame 
White  extracted 

Amber  do  

Dark  do  

Beeswax,  lb.... 


12  (a 

12  @ 

14  <S 

10i@ 

144 

llt@ 

134Ca 

15  (a 

. 

94@ 

10 

15  @ 

30  # 

26  (a 

44® 

7  (S 

5  @ 

li 

92. 

64® 

10 

8  & 

11 

8  @ 

10 

14  @ 

11  @ 

10  @ 

14 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


Ohoioe  seUbted,  In  good  paokagei,  (etcb  an  advanoe  on  the 
qaotations,  while  Tery  poor  gradea  sell  leu  than  the  lower 
qaotatlona. 
Limes,  Hex  ....  6  00  1 

Do  Oal   —  ( 

Lemons,  box....  3  50  1 
Do  Sicily  choice  5  60  1 
Apples   35 


Do  Extra  choice  1  50  _ 

Pears   25  @  1  00 

do  Winter  Nelis  1  00  @  1  50 

Persimmoos          60  @  1  00 

Oranges,  pr  bx- 
Navei3,Kiver'de  2  00  (8  3  60 
Do,  Butte  Co...  3  00  @  3  60 
needl'g.River'de  3  00  (9  2  25 

Do,  Ftesno         3  00  @  2  50 

Do,  Butte!  Co...  2  OJ      2  25 
Extra  choice  fruit  for  special 
purposes  sells  at  an  advance 
ou  outsiie  quotations 
ueeu,  ak   -  76 


January  4, 

1893. 

7  00 

i  60 

Ukra,  dry.  lb....      8  « 

)  10 

3  00 

Parsnips,  ctl. ...  1  00  K 

c  1  60 

6  00 

Peppers,  dry,  lb      7  i 

)  8 

65 

Turnips,  ctl            —  < 

(  70 

1  25 

(Jabhage.  100  Dn    40  (? 

»  60 

1  75 

Garilc.  lf<  S>  .    .  m 

I  34 

Mar'fat  Squash, 

"  ton   5  00  ®  8  00 

Cauliflower   40  @  60 

Celery   60  «  76 

Mushrooms,^  lb 

Oo,  Common. . .      8  (3  IS 

Do,  Button   30  (S  M 

Tomatoes,  box.  1  00  (oi  1  23 


String  Beans. 
Rhubarb  . 
Gieen  Peas  . 


6  @ 


25 
8 


Asparagus   VS  (g  SO 


18 


f  ACIFie  iyjHAis,  f  RESS. 


January  7,  1893 


Addilional  Grange  News. 

Enterprise  Grange. — Election,  Dec 
5,  1892;  officers  chosen:  N.  G.  Wilson, 
M.;  J.  A.  Simons,  O.;  Geo.  Artz,  L.;  J.  O 
Sherwood,  S.;  W.  Coy,  A.  S.;  Geo.  Wilson, 
C;  Mrs.  Simons,  T. ;  Minnie  Toomey,  Sec; 
F.  A.  Schultz,  G.  K.;  Etta  Plummer,  Ceres; 
Hattie  Bonlin,  P.;  Grace  Toomey,  F.;  Alice 
Chase,  L.  A.  S.  Date  of  installation,  Jan 
7,  1893-  

A  Grange  Watch  Meeting. 

The  watch  night  social  of  Sacramento 
Grange  proved  a  pleasant  occasion.  Patrons 
and  their  families  to  the  number  of  125 
assembled  to  participate  in  the  merrymak- 
ing. The  program  was  brief  and  was  pre- 
sented by  members  of  the  Grange.  First 
was  a  tableau,  "  Under  the  Mistletoe,"  fol- 
lowed by  an  instrumental  duet  on  piano  and 
violin.  The  curtains  were  then  withdrawn, 
revealing  "  The  Belle  of  the  Grange,"  which 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  brand  new 
dinner  bell.  A  vocal  solo  preceded  the 
tableau,  "  Bachelor's  Dream,"  wherein  a  for- 
lorn Granger  fell  asleep  while  darning  his 
sock,  and  a  beautiful  maiden  appeared  and 
completed  his  task  without  disturbing  his 
sonorous  slumbers.  A  charade  in  which 
one  brother  had  charge  of  the  culinary  de- 
partment, another  rocked  the  cradle,  and  a 
past  State  master  handled  the  family  wash- 
ing in  a  masterly  way,  while  the  ladies  dis- 
cussed the  current  topics,  was  entitled 
"  Woman's  Rights."  Sixteen  young  people 
in  costume  and  masked  appeared  upon  the 
floor  and  danced  the  Bellamy  Quadrille,  or 
Looking  Backward,  and  the  applause  which 
greeted  the  performance  was  uproarious. 
After  a  grand  march,  quadrilles,  waltzes  and 
polkas  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  youthful  feet  kept  time  to  the 
music  while  the  older  people  watched  the 
dancing  and  had  a  social  converse. 

Refreshments  were  served  in  the  banquet 
hall,  and  as  midnight  approached  the  Vir- 
ginia reel  was  danced  and  the  old  year 
passed  away  and  the  new  was  ushered  in  by 
friendly  handclasps  and  interchange  of 
greetings. 

We  passed  out  from  the  glare  of  gaslight 
to  where  the  night's  sable  curtain  was  bril- 
liant with  starry  luster  and  confined  by  a  sil- 
ver cresent,  and  Jack  Frost  had  liberally 
bestowed  his  frozen  moisture,  which  scintil- 
lated in  the  warm,  soft  light,  and  went  our 
several  ways. 


p.STEINHAGEN  &  C? 

ICommission  Merchants] 

406  &  408  DAVIS  ST  S.F. 


SPRAY. 


"Wormy  Fniit 
I  ami  Ix^af  BliKbt 
lof  Apples,  Pwira. 
B  Che  m  08,  and  Pi  u  m  s 
j|preTetnt«d;  also  Cirap 
faDd  Potato  Uot— by 

B)rayinK  with.*^lalil'B 
ouble  ActioK  ExcelHior 
Spraying  Outtite     Bent  , 
in  ihe  market.  Thousands  « 
in  use.  Catalogue, di>scnb-L 
ing  all  insecta  injohoua  to 
fniH,  mailed  Free.  Addms 

fWM.STAHL,QuincyJir 


X>01N         "XTKr^IT  ! 

Secure  your  accommodations  NOW  if  you  lutcnd  to  vMt 
the  World's  Fair    By  contractlDg  ahead,  we  can  famish 
you  w|lL  >l<airable  rooms  at  OISE  THIRD  what  they  will 
cost  next  fuminer    \Vrit«_-  at  once  tor  particulars.    A  reli- 
able person  In  eTery  town  can  make  money  repreHe'^tlug  us 
THE   BXPOttlTION   HOTKI,  AND  UITIDK 
PI  KNlNHIff«i)  C0.11PANY, 
(Incorporated  under  the  law.i  of  Illinois), 
616  CHAMliKR  OK  COMMF.flCE  BDILDING 
rUIOAGO,  ILL. 

(■Ilff  Illustrated  PublicaiionSk 
KIbIbWITH  maps,  desoribins 
■  ■  m     W     Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
■  IHI  Blldaho,  Wasliington  aucl  Oregon,  tlw 
FREE  GOVERNMENT 
■  AND  LOW  PRICE  I 
■  NORTHERN 
'PACIFIC  R.  R. 
a^ThebertAfrieuIttmil.OiMinj and  Timber' 
Lands  now  open  to  Mttlen.  Mailed  FREE.  Aiinm 
Caail.  b.  laaBOUH,  iMd  Vtm.,  n.  r.  B.  B.,  St.  Paal,  MlaT 


,  Wastiington  and  Oregon,  tlltt 
3VERNMENT 

LANDS 


There  is  not  a  seedsman  or  nurseryman  in  the 
country  who  exercises  more  care  in  the  production 
of  pure  seeds  with  strong  germinating  qualities,  or, 
in  growing  strictly  fine  bulbs  and  plants  than  does 
H.  VV.  Backljee,  of  Rockford,  111.,  who  has  an  il- 
lustrated advertisement  in  another  column  of  this 


paper.  He  produces  and  has  for  sale  all  kinds  of 
farm,  garden  and  flower  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  etc. , 
and  sells  them  at  prices  that  virtually  defy  competi- 
tion. His  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  with 
descriptions,  prices,  etc. ,  will  Ije  furnished  free  as 
per  advertisement. 


TWENTY  SEVENTH  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION 

OF  THE  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE,  AND 

PRELIMINARY  WORLD'S  FAIR  EXHIBIT  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Opens  January  10,  1893. 
NEW  FEATURES ! 


Closes  February  11,  1893, 

SPECIAL,  ATTRACTIONS ! 


AmoDs  which  win  be  the  AnDual  Ezblbitlon  of  the  Northern  California  Citrus  Fair 
Asaoctatlon,  a  Orand  Display  of  Natural  Products  of  Various  Counties  of  the  State,  the 
Largest  Collection  Ever  Seen  In  This  City  of  Valuable  Statuary  and  Paintings,  an  Or- 
cnestra  of  Fifty  Musicians,  Ino.udlng  Noted  Soloists  and  Mies  May  Cook,  the  Young 
California  Oornetlst,  Six  Large  Aquariums,  Machinery  In  Motion,  Objects  of  Art,  Indus- 
try and  Manufacture. 

A  <^Tn  lg>»loxx  s 

Adult's  aini^la  admigglon  In  daytime,  26c.:  evening,  60c  Child's  single  a^lmlaaion,  daytime,  lec  ;  evenlnt, 
26c.  Season  t<cketa  Issued  only  to  members  o(  the  Hechaniea' logtituts.  Doable  season  ticket,  $2.60;  single  sea- 
son ticket,  tl.60. 

Season  tickets  may  be  obtained  by  non-members  at  the  following  rates:  Double  season,  |6; 
single  season,  |4,  which  Includes  membership  In  the  lostltnte,  subject  to  conflrmatlon  by  the  management  and 
does  for  the  present  quarter.  IBWlN   O.    S  TUMP,  President 


THB   LATEST  STTLB 

PULVERIZER! 
THE  PACIFIC  SPADER ! 

Operated  by  one  small  Boy.  No  Man  required. 


PACIFIC  SPADER 

REVKRSIBI.E. 


.  ,       .  from  the  Center. 

The  Pacific  Spader  and  Vineyard  Oaltlrator 

('oes  more  work  In  one  stiolce  than  a  Disc  Harri>w  In  ten. 
S'zee,     to  12  feet. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 

San  Franclsoo  and  Fresno. 

  SIZES:  

No    60-  Bt-toot  Spider  16-Incb  Blades 

No.  6D—  7     "       "   18  "  " 

No.  lOD—  6}   "        "   80  " 

No.  14D—  7     "        "   20  "  " 

No.  16D—  8     "        "   ao  " 

No.  200—10     "        ••   20  "  " 

No.  24D— K     •'        "   20  " 


AN  OLD  STYLE  PULVERIZER. 

Especially  adapted  to  pulverizing  "  bottoms  "—one 
man  and  a  email  boy  can  operate  it. 


Linden,  Cal . ,  Nov.   26,  1892. 
Messrs.   Truman,  Hooker  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen:-!  was  induced  by  your  agent,  Mr.  I. 
0.  Fowler,  to  purchase  one  of  your  PACIFIC  SPADERS, 
which  I  have  tested  on  some  very  hard  1  and  and  mus t 
say  it  does  its  work  to  perfection.  I  will  say  to 
all  who  contemplate  purchasing  a  Cultivator  to  take 
the  Pacific  Spader  every  time.  I  remain 
Yours  very  truly, 

C.   V.  Webb. 


Seal  nice  one,  too— latest  style  out.   PRETTV  CAPS  TO  HATCH 

f  Trn^  T=»  TT"  TTSf 


AQE  6 
AGE  8 
AGE  10 
AGE  12 


ARE 
ABE 
ABE 


I-  ) 


Colon  an  gray  mixed  and  light  tan  mixed,  the  new  popular  fabrics— not  dark.  We  have  only  71 
left,  and  they  will  not  go  round. 

AGE  4  ARE  $2.50-POSTAGE  18c. 

ARE    2.75-POSTAGE  20c. 
3.00— POSTAGE  22c. 
3.25— POSTAGE  24c. 
3.50-POSTAGE  25c. 
C  to  IVTtitolx  Oo  -w-l-tlrx  tlxe>  Oooit«. 

You  will  be  asked  •6.00  (or  these  elsewhere.  We  hare  LADIKS'  COATS  t3-76  to  tl2.00.  Lonf 
Coats,  last  year's  style,  SO  left,  were  $12.00  to  120.00,  now  t6.00  to  $8.00.  Oar  list  tells  aboat 'am. 
Send  forit— TRsa— to  

414-416-418  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  OUNS  TAKEV 
IN  EXCHANGE. 
^T^'^'ST-El,  526  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


D.  W.  LEWIS, 

Kings  River 

NURSERY. 


PEA.OHES, 
ROYAL  APRICOTS, 
ORIENTAL  PLUMS, 
GRAPE  VINES. 


General   Nursery  Stock. 

OBANOE  AND  LBMON  TREES. 

Some  choice  Orange  and  l>mon  land  planted  and 
caied  for,  at  tedrock  prices. 

Address: 

D.  W.  LEWIS, 

SANOBB  CALIFORNIA. 


Palm  and  Citrus  Nursery 

AT  MONTECITO. 

OLIVES.  LEMONS,  ORANGES 

And  all  Citrus  Trees  In  variety. 

And  esperially  PALMS  AND  TROPIOAL  FRUIT  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREICS,  best  adapted  to  California  and 
its  subtropical  sectloos. 

.\  Urge  stock  of  CIIBRIMOYA  (Custard  Apple)  and 
ALUOATon  I'EARS. 

Tbe  J  \VA  PLUU  (Euganla  Jambolana),  a  handsome 
fruit-bearing  tree  from  Java,  mailed  free  for  lOi. 

Address; 

KINTON  STEVENS, 

Santa  Barbara  California. 


Oak  Mound  Nurseries. 

SURPLUS  STOCK 
APPLE  SEEDLINGS.  Home  Grown. 
BARTLETT  PE4R3.  WIBTER  APPLES 

At  Prices  which  Defy  Competition. 

ADDSKSS 

KOB'T  P.  EAOHDS.  T.nk>po*t.  I-«ke  To  ,  Cal. 


FRANK  KUNZ. 

PBOPRIETOB  OFTHK  UNION  NUR3ERT, 

2128  Tenth  St.,  Sacramento, 

HAS  FOR  SALE  A  FINE  LOT  OF  OLIVES, 

Grown  in  the  open  ground,  namely:  MANZANILLO  or 
Queen's  Olive,  NEVADILLO  BLANCO,  PICUOLINK, 
Etc. 


OLIVE  TREES 

For  sale  at  bed-rock  prices.  We  ate  a^aio  in  the  mar- 
ket with  Clean,  Healthy  stock,  grown  entirely  without 
Irrigation.  

WILLIAM  SICKERT, 
Canada  Nursery,  Redwood  City,  Cal. 


DURHAM,  DEVON  AND  POLLED  ANGUS 
BULLS  AND  HEIFERS, 

Recorded  and  guaranteed  fine  brtd,  FOR  SALE,  sinirle 
or  In  carload  lots.    Prices  very  reasooable.  Address: 

GEO.  A.  WILEY, 

Oekwood  Park  Stock  Farm, 
DANVILT.i;  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 


APPLEISEES 

for  Nurstrynii-n.  dcalc r».  or  coimurnMa^lSlera. 

in  car  louds  or  box  lots, 
hee  our  prlce.s  lj«-fure  buying,  'i  i,ey  are  very  low. 

Rnm-GRAFTS 

.\pplc  (.rarta  at  ^ll.^i^v^homS^^^^^ 

1  rune  (;raltif  (on  .Marianu  skk  Ks)  at  !$9  per  m. 
I'ear  (^iralla  at  :<<>4.00  per  m.  w  ira  m. 

All  Ursi  class  and  U-st  of  materlaJ  used,  f  o  Ix 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

JVu  1  graded  S-mh,  and  all  np  atMI.Iu  per  m- 
mul  Pear  Stocks,  same  urailc,  at  ij(7..50  p.ri  i.f.o.b. 
Iree  of  disease  We  are  strictly  wlioh-snleri,  and 
Brow  nothing  but  tbe  above  stock.  Our  trade  hua 
grown  to  Immense  proportions  (second  to  none) 
through  the  merits  of  our  goods.  "wuo. 

Send  for  samples.   For  f  nil  particulars,  a<ldrees 
II.C.GRAVES  &  SOIVS,  L.e'.Snmmlt.Mo. 


FD  P  P  CATALOGUE,  SEEDS, 
Ci  Ci  PLANTS,  BULBS,  Etc. 

 ~  IIUME-OHO'WIV 

NUKTIIKKN  SEEDS. 

Mc)n«'y  iiiadc  t>y  hnylng  my  seeds. 
35  pkts  81.00.  2cto5opkt. 

Presents  \\\\\\  evi'r>'  ortlc r.  s«-n(l 
postal  card  witli  iiaiue  and  ud- 
ilrfs.**  for  catalogue. 

A.  R.  AMES.  Madison.  Wis. 


'resh!  Reliable!  Celebratod 

r^or  /■iin7!;,t-  SI r<itij  Clfrminat- 
iiig  Vii.id/i.vi.  Only  2.  3  *  ic  iwr 
Inrifc  pki:.  f.,000.000  -VoiWIy 
Krf  ra.i  With  onlcrs  (hl«  vi-ar.Bna. 

 Illu..  Colored  Hvrd  and  I'laal  Cata-  . 

logae  FRKKtoiill  who  nditrossat  once  -j 
H.  W.  BUCKBEE,  ,1 
Beckford  Heed  Fanaa.  «| 
No.    23a    Maln.st  .  Hockrord.  III.  .  , 
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Nevada  City,  Cal. 


SPECIALTIES: 


NUTS.  PRUNES  &  GRAPES. 


Tbe  LiSTgesc  acd  Best  Collection  of  "Nut' 
BeariDg  Trees  to  be  found  In  the 
United  States,  and  Excelled 
Novvtaere  In  Europe. 


84  Varieties  of  French  Walnuts,  hardy,  proJuctive, 
perfect  bloomers,  regular  soft  shell  varieties,  includlog 
the  Mayette,  Franquette,  Cluster,  Vourey,  Parieienne, 
Proeparturlens  (4  varieties),  Alpine  or  Wonder  of  the 
Alps,  Chaberte,  Barthere,  Mammoth  orJauge,  Meylan, 
Laciniated  or  Ash-leaved  (highly  ornamental).  Weeping 
(with  limbs  bending  gracefully  down  like  those  of  the 
Weeping  Willow),  and  11  other  varieties,  4  of  which  are 
of  California  origin. 

Our  Seedling  Trees  are  guaranteed  to  be  "Second 
Generation"  Trees,  being  grown  from  nuts  borne  on  the 
original  or  on  trees  grafted  from  the  original. 

Our  Grafted  Trees  are  all  grafted  from  tli«  ori- 
ginal and  therefore  absolately  trae. 

10  Varieties  of  French  Chestnuts  or  "Marrons", 
solely  propagated  by  grafting;  the  finest,  largest  and 
sweetest. 

0  Varieties  of  Filberts  (Avelines,  Cobnuts  and  Round 
Filbert").  See  chapter  on  "  How  to  Train  Filberts  to 
Make  them  Bear  Abundantly,"  in  catalogue. 

11  V%rieties  of  Prunes,  including  five  diSerent 
"  types  "  of  the  Prune  d'  Ente  or  Robe  de  Sargent  or 
French  Prune,  all  synonyms;  what  is  wrongly  called  in 
California  Robe  de  Sargent  we  call  "  Loire  D'Entc",  as 
it  is  found  only  in  tho  nurseries  of  the  Loire  va'ley  in 
France,  and  not  in  those  of  tbe  true  Robe  De  Sergent'e 
home  In  the  valley  of  the  Lot. 

841  Varieties  of  Grapes,  divided  into  Extra  Early 
Early,  Medium  and  Late  Varieties.  The  largest  and 
choi>;est  collection  to  be  found  in  Califoinla. 


APUIL.  OHERRIKS,  the  very  earliest  kinds  ever 
introduced  in  this  country. 
Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  Apricots,  etc. 
Small  Fruits  of  all  snrts 

Portngsl  urange,  fine  and  smooth  thin  skin  and 
sweet. 

Corsica  Lemon,  a  superb  Lemon,  the  equal  of  tbe 
Sicily. 


General  Descriptive  Catalogue,  with  essay  on 
'■  GRAFTING  THE  WALNUT, 
And  How  to  Redeem  Large,  Unproductive,  Delicate, 
Defective  or  Hard  shell  Walnut  Trees  by  Grafting  " 
Illustrated  with  8  cuts  on  Walnut  Grafting. 

PRICE  TEN  C8NTS. 


FELIX  GILLET, 
Nevada  Oity,      -  California. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSEIRES. 

(Successor  to  LuiHRa  Bdrbank.) 

PEARS,  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  in  Surplus. 

A  BIG  STOCK  OF  FINK 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERYTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 
I>a'o  Su'bstlt-u.tlxxs- 

New   rice  list  free  on  application. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Stock  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Evergreen  TreeB 
and  Floweringr  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas  and  Uhododendrone,  conalst- 
iDg  of  tbe  Best  European  Sorts. 

Nurseries  at  Millbrae.  Greenhouses  and  Office  and 
Salesyard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

ADDRBBS 

p.  LUDBMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 

Baker  &  L.ombard  8ts.,  San  Francisco,  Val. 
Send  tor  Price  List. 


HEADQUARTEBS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  oatalcgue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

RBA80NEB  BROS 
Oneoo,  Fla. 


WEWILLPAY 
IN  CASH 


TORTHE  LARGEST^ELD  THEYAUG+iAN  POTATO 


AND  THE  LARGEST  TUBER9F 

Grown  from  our  seed  in  1893.    It  will 
cost  you  only  <^  4  Cents  to  com 
pete  for  the  A'T  Five  Prizeb 
The  Vaufchan  Potato  is  kno  s  i 
as  one  of  the  very  best  eai 
and  productive  varieties  no 
before  the  public,  and  no  earl 
potato  now  grown  has  cause 
as  great  a  sensation  since  th 
Early  Rose  was   first  intro 
duced.   It  has  size,  qualit> 
and  yield.   We  want  to  si 
how  large  a  yield  and  howlarf 
a  single  tuber  can  be  grown  f  r — 
ten  ounces  of  this  grand  Potato, 
and  will  pay  two  hundred  dollars 
In  cash  to  secure  this  information 


Ilyou  mention  the  name  of  this  paper  t 

id  24  cents  (ia-2c.  stamps),  we  , 
1  mail,   postpaid  to  any  ad-i 
Iress  in  the  U.  S.,  10  ounces  of 
the  Vaughan  Potato,  Competl- 
ion  Card  and  FREB  copy  of 

VAUGHAN'S  QARDENINa 
ILLUSTRATED. 

The  most  magnificent  Seed 
and  Plant  Book  ever  issued, 
A  Mirror  of  American  Hor- 
'  ticulture  to  date.— 20  pages 
larger  than  ever,  with  150  ac- 
curate new  engravings.  The 
cover  design  in  ten  colors  and 
gold  is  of  real  artistic  beauty. 


VAUQHAN'S 

SEED  STORE 

CHICAGO  ^  NEW  YORK 
88  State  St.    12  Barclay  St. 

Our  ever-blooming  Cannas,  Sil- 
ver Leaf  Calla, California  Sweet 
Peas,  &c.,  cannot  be  had  else- 
where. Write  to-day.  East  tfr 
West*  New  York  or  Chicago. 


Tointroduce  oar  Northern  Grown  Veg- 
etable Seeds  we  have  decided  to  give  awny 
2(X),000pnckatie3Of  see'l.  ob  we  believe  this  the 
.  best  way  ton/lverti'-eourqui  erior  Bt^ick.s.  To  every  reader  of  th  in  paper  sending  us  10c.  'silver  or 
postal  note)  actual  cost  of  postage  and  packing,  we  wil  I  send  postpaid  the  wonderful  CREAM  Col- 
lection OF  VegetableSeeds,  precisely  the  same  as  we  have  always  sold  for  40c.  The  collection 
consists  of  the  foHowinu  four  rjire  novelties:  Queen  of  the  Market  Kahish.  an  extra  earl.v  scar- 
let variety.  Early  Rui5T  Tomato,  ohHolutely  the  earliest  in  cultiv.ition;  New  C'iEAM  Lettuce. 
very  fine  flavor  and  exceedingly  handsome;  EVERGiiEEN  CUCUMBEB,  new  and  desirable,  either 
for  cucumbers  or  pickling  purposes 

In  addition  to  this  we  will  roail  free  our  catalog^ue  of  new  and  choice 
Seeds,  l*lants,  Itulbs,  and  Small  Frnits  for  1893,  which  contains  thousands 
of  illu.'^trations,  colored  plat-es,  pictures  of  Horticultural  and  Agricul- 
tural Hall  at  the  Worlds  Fair,  and  a  25c.  certificate. 
Unn'tFitil  to  Take  Advantage  of  This  Offer.  Address, 


/Aay  ?c  Coi 


SEEDSMEM 

AND 
FLORISTS 


ST.pAUL,/VilNN- 


lA wOlLw 'l^i^'i^^l^t^ THE  BEST. 

Largest  collection  of  4'hryHaiitliofnniiifi.  Cweranlums,  Carnations  and 
lto{ronia.«.  I'siro  Swdn.  M  any  novj-lties  in  Tlaiits.  Hardy  KIirulHi 
rare  and  valuable. TjMp-pilfrM  AUfAVI  With  every  first  order  of 
Stock  unanrp.ssed.Ai^'  UlVbH  MflHI  •  ^1. 00.  or  more,  an  elegant 
Kose  and  pucket  of  beautiful  FlowerSeed.  Lowest  prices  and  many  great 
inducements  offered.    We  guarantee  delivery  in  first-class  condition. 

jriiSST  SEE!!    (20  Fine  Kver-hlnoming  Rosea  for  only  gl.OO 

what  we  send  to  20  Chr.Tfmnthemums,  fine  variety.  "  VI. 00 
anyaddressforonly  I  20  4)!oraniiiniM,  'J<^)  kinds   "  ^1.00 

$j                    I       i'arnation.o.  .ill  different   "  81.00 

I  I  I  I  I  12  H.Tl>rid  RofirH.  well  grown  slock..  "  gl.OO 
■  I  12  Viirieties  of  Rreronia*   "  »I.OO 

Write  for  our  new  Illustrated  ('alalogue  (the  finest  ever  issued)  and  se- 
cure check  for  an  elegant  Rose  and  packet  of  Seed,  Free  to  all  applicants. 

G.R.GAUSE  &  CO.'Succ'rs  to  hiii  &  co  RICHMOND,  IND. 


1893 


1893 


,We  Are  The  Only  Firm 

Givinff^to  customers  cash  discounts  on  orders.  We  are  the 
only  Firm  distributing  among  patrons  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  loo  agricultural  papers  without  exacting  any 
equivalent.  No  other  beed  Catalo^e,  of  America 
or  Europe,  contains  so  great  a  variety  of  several  of 
the  standard  vegetables,  and.  in  addition,  are  naany 
choice  varieties  peculiarly  our  own.  Though  great- 
ly enlarged  in  both  the  vegetable  and  flower  seed  depart- 
ments, wesendourcatalogueFKEEtoall.  The  three 
warrants  still  hold  good,  and  our  customers  may  rely  upon  it. 
th.nt  the  well  earned  reputation  of  our  seed  for  freshness  and 
purity  will  continue  to  be  guarded  as  a  most  precious  part  of  our 
pital.    J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON.  Marblehead.  Mass, 


WILSON'S 

^  Common-Sense 

SEED 

CATALOGUE 

For  1893 


SENT  FREE. 


116  Pi  ges,  200  Fine  Engravings.  Full  of, 
useful  and  Instructive  Information.  ^ 
One  of  the  Most  Reliable  Catalogues  published.  < 
All  kinds  of  Guaranteed  Garden,  Flower  and  Field' 
Seeds,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Small  Fruits.' 

The  Great  FREEMAN  POTATO  Given  Away!: 

Choice  Roses,  Flowering  Plants  and  Bulbs.  ' 
THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY,  Registered  PIGS,] 
German  Hares,  &c.,  Jkc.    Address  ^ 

SAMUEL  WILSON,  Seed  Grower,  Mechanicsville,  Pa.; 


IF  YOU  INTEND  TO  PLANT  a^tf 

Seeds  oo^BsTREQ 

^^SMALL  FRUITS,  CRAPE  VINES,  ETC.  ^^^P 

Why  Not  Procure  the  Best  Direct  from  the  Crowers?  Our  illustrated  Catalogue,  over  UO 
pages,  offers  one  of  the  most  complete  stocks  in  the  H.  8.  at  right  prices.  Free  to  planujrs.  Bend  for  it  to-d»7^ 

39  YEARS.    900  ACRES.    28  CREENHOUSES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISOH  CO.,  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  0. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  {"=S.S'vifo^?a7.:i^t.^  }  PATENT  AGENTS, 


OUR  HANDSOMELY 

Illustrated  = 
=?  Catalogue 

F03FK.  X883 

Is  now  ready  and  has  been  mailed  f^'WM 
to  our  regular  customers.  Others  can  ^ 
receive  a  copy  by  remittinK  twenty  cents,  which  may 
be  deducted  from  the  first  order  sent  amoanting  to 
one  dollar. 

^hePWood  pall  flap^erij  Co. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


100,000  EXTRA  PINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Oberry,  Peacb,  Apricot. 
Neotaiine,  Quince,  Orape  Vlnea 
and  Small  Fruits. 

600,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMFOBTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Astc  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue.  Marysvlite  Cal. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERIES. 

Importers  and  Growers. 
A  FULL  LINE  OF 
Standard  Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Ornamentals, 
ALMONDS,  APRICOTS, 
CHERRIES.  PEARS, 
PRUNES,  PEACHES, 

No  Irrigation.  Free  from  Pests. 

Write  (or  prices  and  catalogue  to 

DUANH  BROS,,    Martinez,  Oal. 


If 

You  Think 

any  kind  of  a  crop  will  do,  then 
any  kind  of  seeds  will  do ;  but  for 
the  best  results  you  should  plant 


FERRY'S  SEEDS. 


f  Always  the  best,  they  are  reoot^nized  i 
the  standard  everywhere. 
Ferry's  Seed  Annual  is  the  most 
important  book  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished.   It  is  Invaluable  to  the 
planter.  We  send  it  (fr 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 
DETROIT, 
Mich. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety. 

Prices  and  a  Pamphlet  on  Olive 
Culture  in  California  Mailed  Free. 

ADDBBSS 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,      -      L^s  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES^FOR  SALE. 

Eleven  years  experience  hag  taught  me  how  to 
PBOPBKIiT  root  the  Olive.  No  artiflcial  heat  nged. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYNE,  Jr., 
Montecito  P.  0.,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Oal. 


On  a  II  p  r  A  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Garey 

tl  A  PI  U  t  ffiving  tbe  results  of  loog  experl- 

i  i  n  ■«  W  fci  enoe  in  Southern  CaUJornla.  199 

f^lll  Tlinr  P<^^> <^'°th  bound.    Sent  postpaid 

I  III    IIIKI"  reduced  price  of  75  cts.  per  copy. 

MUb  I  Ullk  DKWBTPU&CO..SS0Maikfil.«.  .. 
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DEERE   PONY   ORCHARD   GANG.  THE   SUNSET  CULTIVATOR. 

WE  CARRY  THE  LARGEST  LINE  OF  PLOWS  AND  CULTIVATORS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CIRCULARS, 
PRICES 

AND 
TERMS. 


HOLINE.ILL. 


WE  CAN  FURNISH 
ANY  STYLE 
OF 
SHOVEL 
ON  THESE 
CULTIVATORS. 


THE   TOP    NOTCH  CULTIVATOR. 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  &  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  above  ou»  illustrates  oar  new  eprayiug  pump,  the  ■'  ChampiOD,"  and  ita  aJaptablUty  to  the  work  for  which 
I  has  been  especially  deslgoetj. 

After  ten  years  experience  In  Die  spraying  pump  buslnest,  and  the  wants  of  orchardists  therein,  we  have  built 
this  pump,  as  being  b»t  suited  to  their  requirement'.  Before  putting  it  on  the  marliet  we  submitted  the  model 
to  several  prominent  fruit  growers,  and  as  the  design  met  with  their  unaualifled  aoproval  also,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring  It  to  be  the  beat  spray  pump  ever  made,  and  justly  entitled  to  be  named  •'  Champion. " 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illuBtrstlon,  the  pump  Is  very  compact  and  strong.  It  is  perfectly  double-acting  and 
h%i  a  braas-llned  cylinder.  The  motion  of  the  piston  is  horitontal.  The  handle  Is  so  arranged  that  the  leverage 
Is  very  powerful,  and  the  movement  Is  easy  and  natural.  The  air  chamber  is  onOBually  Urge,  admitting  of  the 
continuous  and  even  discharge  necessary  for  good  and  thorough  spraying. 

The  valves  are  metal  and  have  metal  seats.  They  all  lie  directly  beneath  the  air  chamber  and  are  readily 
exposed  on  loosening  four  bolts,  and  without  touching  the  cylinder. 

The  pump  has  a  double  auction  and  a  double  discharge,  one  each  on  either  aide.  The  above  cut  (hows  the 
pump  in  operation  with  four  lines  of  discharge  hose.  It  can  be  readily  arranged  for  a  lesH  number  if  deiiifed. 
With  this  pump  one  man  can  eaally  keep  four  men  busy  spraying,  as  well  as  attend  to  the  team  and  stirring  of  the 
liquid  We  believe  the  pumps  supply  a  Icug  felt  want,  aa,  for  aervioe,  coDveDienae,  easlnsaa  of  operation  and 
durability,  they  are  far  superior  to  any  other  in  use. 

Oar  BAMBOO  EXTENSION  is  an  admirable  invention.  The  operator  of  the  pump,  by  the  use  of  this 
extension,  can  get  to  all  parts  of  the  tree  while  on  the  gmuod,  also  saving  himself  from  getting  his  hands  and  face 
burnt  from  the  solution.  A»  a  rule,  the  man  who  doei  the  ilrlring  of  the  team  does  the  pumping,  and  thn  pattv 
who  has  charge  of  the  Bamboo  Extension  does  the  spraying.  This  Is  the  very  best  pump  made,  without  any 
exoeptluo. 

We  also  carry  a  foil  Une  of  other  Spray  Pumpa-GOCLDS.  STAR,  EUREKA;   also  full  line  of  Spray 
Nozzles,  Spray  Uose  and  everything  connected  with  the  Spray  Pump  Outfits. 
SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE— Mailed  Free. 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE 


312  and  314  Market  Street,  Janction  of  Bueh,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON'S 


Rio  BoNiTo  Nurseries, 


BIGGS,  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

FRUIT  TREES,  NUT  TREES,  TABLE,  RAISIN  and  WINE  GRAPES. 

Apples,  Bartlett  Pears,  French 
Prunes,  Olives. 

VALMONDS,  PEACHES, 
APRICOTS.  PLUMS, 
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Eastern  Shipment  of  California  (drapes. 

The  eastern  shipmenl  of  table  grapes  is  one  of  the  great 
lines  of  our  fruit  industry.  It  constituted  one  of  the  earli- 
est efforts  in  that  direction,  beginning  "in  al  small  way  as 
soon  as  the  first  overland  route  was  opened,  and  increasing 
beyond  all  early  estimates  of  probabilities.  Though  or- 
chard fruits  have  won  the  precedence  in  weight  of  ship- 
ments in  recent  years,  the  vineyard  product  has  brought 
vast  sums  of  money  tolthe  State,  and  willj^continue  to  do 
so.  Very  much  has  been  learned  in  the  production  of 
grapes  suitable]  for  [ship- 
ping. Methods  of  culture, 
selection  of  locations'and 
soils  and  of  varieties  and 
methods  of  packing  for 
distant  shipment,  have 
been  learned  at  the 
cost  of  expensive  experi- 
ence, and  the  business  is 
far  safer  and  surer  now 
than  when  the  pioneer 
growers  and  dealers  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  first  en- 
tered upon  the  dangerous 
venture  of  shipping  an  un- 
tried product  at  the  almost 
incredible  freight  rates 
which  then  prevailed. 

Yolo  county  can  claim 
honorable  age  as  a  shipper 
of  table  grapes  as  well  as  in 
the  raisin  industry.  The 
honorable  pioneers,  Q.  G. 
Briggs  and  R.  B,  Blowers, 
will  never  be  forgotten  for 
their  efforts  in  this  line. 
Since  then,  other  men  and 
other  regions  have  in  later 
days  grown  more  grapes 
and  made  more  money  than 
did  they.  The  production 
has  extended  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  Sacramento  to  the 
coast  valleys  and  hillsides 
on  the  west  and  to  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
on  the  east.  It  has  also 
extended  considerable  dis- 
tances northward  and 
southward    in  the  great 

valley.  Each  region  has  now  its  special  season  of  ripen- 
ing and  its  varieties  which  it  produces  in  especial  ex- 
cellence. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  shows  grape-picking  for 
shipment  on  a  grape-farm  in  Yolo  county.  It  is  common 
to  seek  the  shade  of  trees  to  pursue  the  careful  work  which 
must  be  done  in  trimming  the  bunches  and  placing  them 
in  the  receptacles  to  best  endure  the  journey.  One  large 
grower  near  Sacramento,  though  successful  and  well-to-do, 
and  prominent  as  well  in  public  affairs,  insists  on  packing 
with  his  own  hands  the  bulk  of  his  product,  and  he  works 
with  extreme  rapidity  and  with  the  aid  of  as  many  as  he 
can  use  to  fetch  and  carry.  The  prices  he  receives  and  the 
fame  of  his  brand  are  full  reward  for  the  devotion.  Other 
shippers  use  many  hands  at  packing- time,  as  the  picture 
shows,  and  the  packing  season  is  an  event  of  social  as  well 
as  industrial  importance,  as  the  belles  of  the  vicinity  do 
not  disdain  to  enlist  their  slender  fingers  in  this  service, 
and  they  do  well.  Naturally,  the  scene  is  not  strictly 
business,  for  the  attraction  of  the  camera  is  great,  and 
loiterers  have  been  drawn  from  a  wide  area.  Still,  in  its 
main  features,  the  picture  is  true  to  life — the  long  table 


at  which  the  packers  sit;  the  large  boxes  just  brought  in 
from  the  adjacent  vineyard;  the  wagon  half-laden  wiih 
well-filled  crates — all  these  and  other  features  of  the 
picture  are  characteristic  of  the  scene  which  the  subject 
suggests. 

Commissioner  Perky  of  Orange  county  reported  to 
the  southern  California  horticultural  commissioners  that 
he  has  fumigated  47,000  trees  at  less  expense  than  25  cents 
per  tree,  and  he  adds  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  in 
his  district  the  scale  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 


The  Coming  Rose  Show. 

The  State  Floral  Society  has  just  issued  its  premium  list 
for  its  next  rose  show,  which  will  be  held  in  the  Mechanics' 
Pavilion,  San  Francisco,  beginning  Wednesday,  April  26, 
and  continuing  four  days.  The  society  announces  the  in- 
tention to  make  this  the  most  extensive  flower  show  ever 
held  on  this  continent.  This  may  be  rather  an  ambitious 
undertaking,  but  as  the  World's  Fair  does  not  open  until 
May  it  may  be  quite  possible  to  do  it.  The  experience  of 
the  society  in  filling  the  main  floor  of  the  Mechanics' 

Pavilion  twice  last  year 
gives  it  confidence  toward 
an  end  which  we  hope  will 
be  realized.  There  are 
$3000  in  premiums  offered 
and  the  list  showsa  breadth, 
variety  and  uniqueness  in 
awards  which  ran  hardly 
fail  to  awake  exhibitors 
and  delight  the  public. 
Every  flower-grower  who 
reads  the  Rural  should 
send  for  a  copy  of  the 
premium  list  and  see  ii 
there  is  not  some  class  in 
which  their  best  work  can 
be  introduced  to  the  pub- 
lic. W.  H.  Smyth,  224 
Market  street,  is  the  man- 
j>t!»r  for  the  society,  and 
he  will  honor  all  requests 
lor  information. 


PACKING  GRAPES  IN   YOLO  COUNTY   FOR   EASTERN  SHIPMENT. 


John  Scott,  commissioner  for  Los  Angeles,  reports  that  he 
has  made  sturdy  efforts  to  abolish  diseases  in  trees  by  fu- 
migation, and  has  been  fairly  successful.  Trees  that  were 
found  to  be  diseased  have  been  cut  down  by  the  hundred, 
and  everything  has  been  done  that  would  conduce  to  a 
healthy  growth.  The  old  stocks,  when  cut  down,  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire  in  most  instances,  which  generally 
obliterates  all  vestiges  of  disease. 

Among  many  other  schemes  for  county  division  in  Cali- 
fornia is  one  to  split  Tulare  into  four  quarters,  making  as 
many  new  counties.  It  is  a  real  pity  that  there  are  not 
enough  counties  in  the  State  to  go  around  among  all  aspir- 
ing towns  which  wish  to  be  county  seats.  But  perhaps  we 
might  as  well  wish  for  the  millenium  at  once  and  have 
complete  happiness  come  to  everybody  all  in  a  heap. 

Thb  ingenious  calculation  is  made  that  the  Fresno 
raisin  pack  for  1892  would  load  a  train  ten  miles  long. 
One  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  sixty  cars,  or  to  put  it 
in  pounds,  41,148,000  pounds  of  raisins,  in  1892,  and  none 
in  1882,  tells  the  story  of  Fresno's  marvelous  development 
as  a  great  fruit-raising,  country. 


Happy  is  the  lot  of  the 
rancher  who  planted  pota- 
toes, and  plenty  of  them, 
last  season,  and  has  held 
on  to  them  up  to  this  time. 
There  is  a  notable  dispar- 
ity between  supply  and  de- 
mand in  the  markets,  and 
extra  choice  are  now  rated 
as  high  as  $1.40  and  $1.50 
per  cental.  Many  esculents 
arrive  in  frozen  condition, 
and  of  course  do  not  sell 
well.  But  for  those  which 
are  in  first-class  condition, 
there  is  a  rosy  prospect  of 
still  higher  prices.  The 


homely  "  murphy  "  may  not  be  a  thing  of  beauty,  nor  even 
a  joy  forever,  but  it  has  just  now  for  the  producer  golden 
qualities  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind. 


This  is  the  season  of  poultry  shows  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Last  week  a  successful  three  days'  exhibit  was  made  at 
Salem,  Or.,  and  this  week  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  a  similar 
show  has  been  held.  Both  attracted  much  attention  and 
large  attendance,  and  the  exhibits  were  varied  and  credit- 
able. This  week,  Petaluma  has  been  the  Mecca  of  Cali- 
fornia poultry-raisers  and  fanciers.  Enough  is  known  al- 
ready of  the  exhibition  to  warrant  the  statement  that  it 
has  been  a  veritable  triumph  for  its  promoters. 

The  California  scale  for  judging  citrus  fruits  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  proper  authorities  at  the  World's  Fair. 
It  is  not  yet  determined  whether  it  will  be  used  for  the 
entire  range  of  fruit  exhibits,  but  it  will  at  least  be  used 
forjudging  California  exhibits. 

The  importation  of  raw  sugar  into  the  United  States 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  free  of  duty  amounted  to  1,300,- 
000  tons,  or  130,000  carloads. 
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The  Week. 

Nearly  the  whole  week  a  dense  fog-cloud  has  palled  the 
northern  and  central  interior  of  the  State;  the  central 
coast  and  the  southern  areas  have  had  clear  skiea  with 
sharp  mornings  and  warm  days.  It  is  probable  that  the 
winter  has  done  its  worst,  and  this  is  all  we  get  of  the 
great  aerial  movement  which  has  knocked  the  bottom  out 
of  eastern  thermometers — a  mere  outer  trini;e  of  a  great 
storm,  chilly,  it  is  true,  but  balmy  as  compared  with  the 
centers.  This  is  the  old-fashioned  California  winter; 
may  the  style  never  go  out. 

Much  field  work  has  been  done  of  late.  The  weather 
has  favored  seeding,  and  a  wide  area  has  received  wheat 
which  is  too  cheap  to  sell.  Tree-planting  has  proceeded 
in  full  measure,  and  all  accounts  indicate  its  unusual  ex- 
tent in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Buds  are  already  swelling 
in  the  warmer  regions,  and  the  glories  of  February  are 
assured. 


There  is  no  occasion  for  farmers  and  live-stock  men  to 
get  excited  over  the  present  condition  of  the  pork  market. 
It  is  true  that  prices  have  taken  an  almost  unprecedented 
jump,  and  still  have  a  very  emphatic  upward  tendency. 
But  the  causes  are  natural.  There  is  a  serious  shortage  in 
the  supply,  which  the  course  of  nature  and  the  efforts  of 
the  producer  will  in  time  no  doubt  correct.  Salted  and 
smoked  meats  are  now  so  high  as  to  be  almost  a  luxury, 
and,  if  prices  advance  much  more,  it  is  probable  that  the 
consumers  will  change  to  cheaper  meats — spring  chicken, 
mayhap — and  the  demand  will  not  be  so  pressing.  The 
indications,  however,  are  excellent  for  good  prices  for  some 
time  to  come,  and  if  you  are  going  to  smoke  hams  or 
bacon,  or  pack  pork,  don't  be  in  too  big  a  hurry  for  fear 
the  market  will  collapse,  and  turn  out  an  inferior  product. 
Ohoice  meata  are  assured  of  a  good  sale  any  time;  poor, 
almost  never. 


Fruit  Culture  in  Its  Infancy. 

Fruit  culture  in  California  has  acquired  large  dimen- 
sions; but  it  is  clear  that  it  is,  so  to  speak,  as  yet  only  in 
swaddling  clothes.  Preparations  for  the  planting  of  new 
orchards  are  at  this  season  very  much  more  extensive  than 
ever  before,  and  nurserymen  everywhere  report  a  very 
general  demand  for  trees.  Advices  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia are  that  the  proposed  acreage  of  deciduous  fruits — 
peaches,  apricots  and  prunes — is  more  than  100  per  cent 
larger  than  ever  before  for  one  year.  These  figures  are 
probably  an  exaggeration,  but  it  is  unquestionably  the 
truth  that  this  year's  planting  will  increase  the  acreage  in 
those  fruits  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  former  year. 
The  orange  acreage,  too,  is  being  largely  added  to,  but  not 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  lemon.  There  are  many 
who  believe  that  a  wider  and  more  profitable  field  will 
open  up  before  California  lemon  culture  than  any  other 
fruit,  not  even  excepting  the  orange.  The  advance  in 
methods  of  growth  and  cultivation  during  the  past  few 
years  has  been  sufficient  to  make  the  California  lemon  a 
powerful  and  successful  rival  to  the  most  famous  foreign 
products;  and  it  is  not  seriously  doubted  that  it  will  be- 
come, in  time,  actually  superior  in  quality  and  appearance, 
if,  indeed,  it  is  not  now  entitled  to  that  high  distinction. 
California  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  where  the  lemon 
has  been  or  can  be  raised  in  commercial  quantities.  The 
consumption  in  the  United  States  is  almost  entirely  of 
the  foreign  lemon,  the  California  product  cutting  an  al- 
most inappreciable  figure  in  the  total.  Knowledge  as  to 
the  proper  culture  of  the  lemon  has  become  so  general  in 
this  State,  and  natural  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  of 
certain  regions  are  so  favorable,  that  the  industry  is  as- 
sured of  a  permanent  place  in  the  fruit  interests  of  the 
State,  if  a  market  can  be  found.  Ability  to  compete  with 
the  foreign  lemon  in  ijuality  and  price,  the  increasing 
consumption  in  the  United  States,  a  natural  preference 
that  Americans  might  be  expected  to  have  for  a  home 
article,  and  the  limited  area  in  which  the  lemon  can  be 
profitably  grown  in  the  United  States,  seem  to  leave  ab- 
solutely no  question  that  this  latter  great  desideratum  will 
be  permanently  provided  and  its  culture  more  widely  en- 
gaged in  with  safety. 

The  California  orange  is  making  steady  advances  ip  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Reasonable  prices  and  education 
as  to  its  merits  and  qualities  appear  to  be  ail  that  is 
necessary  to  assure  its  more  general  use.  Precisely  the 
same  can  with  truth  be  said  of  most  of  the  deciduous 
fruits,  and  the  nuts,  raisins  and  other  peculiar  products  of 
California. 

The  advance  in  fruit-growing  is  not  by  any  means  con- 
fined to  southern  California.  It  is  general  throughout  the 
State.  One  section  is  the  complement  of  the  other.  The 
northern  fruit  belt  is  more  than  ever  demonstrating  its 
value  and  advantages.  Southern  California  is  a  counter- 
part of  the  north  in  production  of  citrus  fruits  as  well  as 
prunes,  apiicots,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  etc.,  which 
achieved  their  first  commercial  prominence  at  the  north. 
The  present  northern  citrus  fair  is  a  revelation  of  the  giant 
possibilities  of  northern  California.  It  is  an  education  in 
itself  to  behold  the  magnificent  display  at  the  fair. 
Northern  California  has  climatic  and  soil  conditions 
which  are  doing  their  full  share  in  placing  our  State  in  i 
the  very  front  rank  of  fruit  regions.  And  its  growers  are 
not  in  any  respect  inferior  to  any  others  in  capability,  en- 
terprise or  knowledge  of  the  best  and  most  valuable 
methods.  They  know  h»w  to  fight  pests  and  insects,  and 
to  surround  orchards  with  the  moit  approved  methods  of 
cultivation.  They  understand  the  relation  of  their  indus- 
try and  their  products  to  general  conditions  and  to  the 
markets.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  men  of  intelligence,  energy, 
and  mental  activity  and  acuteuess. 

The  future  of  the  fruit  industry  in  all  California  cannot 
be  estimated.  It  is  folly  to  predict  what  it  will  be  in  a 
few  years.  Growers  need  not  always  expect  flowery  paths 
of  ease  in  cultivation  or  in  sale  of  their  output.  Their 
foreign  rivals  will  not  surrender  without  a  stubborn  con- 
test. Nature  may  not  always  smile  on  their  orchards. 
Pests  and  insects  do  not  die  easily.  Frosts  will  come, 
storms  will  rage,  winds  will  blow.  Transportation  com- 
panies do  not  always  afford  cheap  freight  rates.  Buyers 
may  not  at  all  times  be  in  accord  with  sellers.  Middlemen 
may  not  be  easily  controlled.  Many  drawbacks  may  be 
encountered.  But,  on  the  whole,  our  natural  advantages 
are  superior,  our  methods  good,  and  our  opportunities  ex- 
cellent.   Let  us  do  our  best  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

The  income  from  walnuts  to  the  Las  Nietos  and  Ban- 
chito  Walnut  Growers'  Association  of  Rivera  for  1892  was 
$94,825,71.  The  association  delivered  to  the  buyer  12,061 
sacks  of  walnuts,  or  1,257,474  pounds.  The  crop  loaded 
71  cars.  Total  shipment  of  walnuts  from  Rivera  this  sea- 
son was  82  cars,  13,704  sacks,  or  1,425,854  pounds,  some- 
thing over  $106,000  worth  of  nuts. 


A  Grain  Farmer  for  the  Prison  Board. 

Senator  Oatrom,  of  Yuba  county,  has  put  forth  a  very 
proper  and  forcible  claim  that  the  Board  of  State  Prison 
Directors  should  include  among  its  members  a  grain 
farmer  who  knows  something  about  grain  bags.  His  claim 
did  not  avail  anything  immediately,  but  it  is  well  to  have 
it  upon  record  and  it  will  ultimately  prevail. 

The  proposition  is  the  most  reasonable  that  could  be 
put  forward.  The  only  article  manufactured  at  the  San 
Queatin  prison  is  the  jute  grain  bag,  and  this  industry 
was  originally  undertaken  for  the  express  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing the  grain-producer  cheaper  bags.  But  the  farm- 
ers were  satit^fied  that  they  had  not  been  treated  fairly  in 
the  sale  of  the  bags — that  speculators  and  large-scale  agri- 
culturists had  been  favored,  and  the  small  farmer,  whose 
living,  precarious  as  it  is,  depends  upon  his  own  toil  and 
thrift,  had  been  left  out  iu  the  cold.  It  was  in  the  hope 
of  remedying  this,  Mr.  Ostrom  said,  that  a  well-informed 
grain  farmer  is  needed  on  the  Prison  Board,  so  that  he 
might  point  out  the  evils  to  the  other  members  who  are 
not  farmers. 

The  fact  that  the  desirability  of  having  upon  the  Prison 
Board  a  representative  of  the  class  whom  it  is  intended  to 
benefit  has  been  so  long  overlooked,  is  simply  illustrative 
of  the  small  account  which  is  generally  taken  of  farmers 
even  in  the  special  matters  in  which  they  are  most  con- 
cerned. If  the  Slate  Prison  was  making  bags  for  coffee- 
dealers,  or  for  peanut-venders,  or  even  game  bags  for  pot- 
hunters, the  most  natural  popular  impulse  would  be  to  put 
representatives  of  these  distinguished  callings  upon  the 
board,  in  order  that  the  bags  might  be  properly  made  and 
disposed  of.  But  inasmuch  as  it  is  simply  a  bag  for  a 
farmer,  why  any  lot  of  serviceable  politicians  will  do. 
These  men  not  only  know  better  than  the  farmer  does  him- 
self what  kind  of  a  bag  he  needs  to  put  his  grain  into,  but 
they  could,  every  last  one  of  them,  in  their  own  conceit, 
tell  the  farmer  how  he  could  improve  his  grain-growing 
and  all  that. 

There  will  come  a  time,  and  it  is  not  far  distant  either, 
when  the  public  will  accord'  to  the  farmer  the  distinction 
of  being  something  of  an  expert  in  his  own  line.  It  will 
come  just  as  soon  as  he  learns  to  assert  his  own  claims  to 
such  consideration.  Even  such  audacity  as  Senator  Ostrom 
displayed  in  daring  to  announce  to  the  California  Senate 
that  a  farmer  knows  something  about  his  swn  affairs  and 
claims  the  right  to  regulate  them,  is  of  value  in  hastening 
the  desirable  end. 

Agricultural  Depression  in  England. 

Our  English  farming  friends  are  again  to  undertake  to 
legislate  themselves  into  prosperity  or  perhaps  to  pass  laws 
against  depression.  It  is  a  difficult  task,  and  most  efforts 
in  that  direction  fail.  They  have  begun  upon  the  present 
undertaking  somewhat  differently  than  they  did  a  decade 
ago  when  some  sort  of  a  high  joint  Agricultural  Commis- 
sion sat  and  rode  for  months  taking  testimony,  and  formu- 
lated a  formidable  report  in  which  farmers  were  advised 
to  abandon  unprofitable  lines  of  work  and  go  to  making 
jam  because  the  vacancy  in  the  Eogliah  people  which 
could  be  jammed  full  of  jam  was  something  remarkable. 
This  was  the  leading  cure  for  depression  ten  years 
ago,  and  the  result  was  that  the  disease  passed 
quickly  from  acute  to  chronic,  and  the  English 
farmers,  having  lost  confidence  in  Royal  Commis- 
sion prescriptions,  resolve  to  cure  their  own  ills  by  cooper- 
ation and  organization.  The  situation  thus  becomes  more 
hopeful,  but  the  treatment  will  be  long  and  largely  ex- 
perimental. An  organization  is  planned  which  will  in- 
clude landlords,  tenant  farmers  and  laborers.  The  Mark 
Lane  Express  has  little  fiith  in  its  benefiting  its  clients, 
the  tenant  farmers,  as  they  are  merely  in  a  position  to  be 
ground  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone,  for, 
between  the  landlord  on  the  one  side  and  his  laborers  on 
the  other,  the  poor  farmer  grows  weary  of  life  and  would 
gladly  even  fly  from  ills  he  knows  to  evils  he  wots  not,  but 
he  is  so  laden  down  that  he  cannot  raise  a  feather.  Still, 
cooperation  and  organization  may  show  the  farmer  some- 
think.  If  he  cannot  live  as  a  third  of  a  thing,  he  may 
learn  how  to  make  himself  a  larger  fraction.  In  any  event, 
there  will  be  something  new,  and  it  cannot  be  worse  than 
that  which  has  been. 


Thb  Mechanics'  Institute  and  Northern  Citrus  Fair — 
"dress  parade  for  the  main  show  in  the  big  tent  at  the 
World's  Fair" — opened  in  San  Francisco  last  Tuesday 
night  "  in  a  blaze  of  glory,"  the  local  press  picturesquely 
informs  us.  The  displays  of  citrus  fruit,  confined  almost 
entirely  to  oranges,  are  magnificent  and  are  far  finer,  more 
complete  and  artistic  than  at  any  previous  fair.  With  the 
exception  of  an  exhibit  from  Tulare  county,  the  displays 
are  entirely  from  northern  California.  Butte,  Sacramento, 
Placer  and  Yuba  counties  are  represented  in  a  splendid 
manner.  The  Rural  Press  next  week  will  contain  a 
complete  description  of  the  fair  and  its  leading  features. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  first  notable  attempt  since  the  election  to  lay  out 
the  future  policy  of  the  defeated  party  comes  from  Senator 
Dolph  of  Oregon.  In  the  North  American  Review  for 
January  he  discusses  the  question,  ''  Does  the  Republican 
Party  Need  Reorganization  ?  "  and  answers  it  by  giving  an 
outline  of  the  course  which,  in  his  judgment,  the  party 
should  follow.  Mr.  Dolph  does  not  accept  any  of  the 
common  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  the  Republican  defeat. 
To  attribute  it  to  those  who  were  in  charge  of  the  cam- 
paigQ  would,  he  thinks,  "  belittle  the  struggle  ;  "  to  attrib- 
ute it  to  hostility  to  Mr.  Harrison  would,  he  thinks,  be 
totally  misleading;  nor,  in  his  judgment,  is  the  defeat 
justly  chargeable  to  the  tariff  policy,  or  other  policies  of 
the  party.  It  came  about,  he  declares,  from  a  "  spirit  of 
unrest,"  a  sort  of  "warfare  with  existing  conditions." 
Proceeding  to  the  probable  future  policy  of  the  party,  he 
declares  that  it  should  stand  in  opposition  to  free  silver 
coinage;  that  it  should  contiaue  to  advocate  the  policy  of 
protection,  and  that  it  should  not  abandou  the  principle 
which  lay  back  of  the  Force  Bill.  Above  all,  he  declares 
the  Republican  party  should  staud  firm  in  maintaining 
the  doctrine  of  centralization  in  government  as  laid  down 
by  HamiltoQ  and  as  supported  by  the  decisions  of  John 
Marshall.  It  needs  no  reorganization,  he  says,  but, 
rather,  to  go  forward  in  support  of  the  principles  for  which 
it  has  stood  in  the  past.  "  I  will  not  venture  to  predicate," 
he  says,  "  the  definite  steps  which  the  party  may  be  ex- 
pected to  take,  but  I  will  suggest  a  matter  which  might 
well  be  made  prominent  in  the  next  declaration  of  party 
principles.  It  is  the  subject  of  immigration,  now  demand- 
ing the  serious  consideration  of  the  American  people.  The 
rush  of  foreigners  to  our  shores  is  so  great  and  the  immi- 
gration is  of  such  a  character  as  seriously  to  test  our  pow- 
ers of  assimilation,  if  not  to  menace  our  institutions.  The 
annual  increase  by  immigration  of  artisans,  mechanics 
and  lab'^rers  causes  undue  competition  with  labor  in  this 
country.  Some  legislation  is  demanded  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  American  institutions  and  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican labor."  We  quote  this  recommendation  in  full,  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  addition  to  the  party  doctrine  which 
the  writer  proposes. 

Mr.  Dolph  fails  to  comprehend  the  situation  and  there- 
fore fails  to  grapple  with  its  problems.  He  charges  the  re- 
cent defeat  to  a  general  dissatisfaction  with  existing 
conditions,  and  yet,  singularly  enough,  has  nothing  to 
offerby  way  of  compromising  this  dissatisfaction  save  the  sin- 
gle scheme  to  regulate  immigration.  Does  Mr.  Dolph 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  political  discontent  of  the 
country,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  his  party,  is  con- 
cerned only  or  chiefly  with  the  immigration  question  ?  If 
this  is  the  limit  of  his  view,  he  is  a  man  of  less  discern- 
ment than  his  fellow-citizens  have  generally  supposed.  If 
the  results  of  the  late  election  mean  anything,  they  mean 
dissatisfaction  with  the  extreme  features  of  the  protective 
tariff;  disgust  with  the  growth  of  wealth  and  privilege  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  poverty  on  the  other;  dissatisfaction 
with  a  systrm  which  permits  trusts  and  corporations  to  en- 
gross the  fat,  leaving  to  producers  only  the  bone;  dissatis- 
faction with  the  increasing  value  of  money  under  the 
system  of  a  single  gold  standard;  dissatisfaction  with  re- 
cent pension  legislation;  and  profound  distrust  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  government — particularly  of  the 
Senate.  Whether  or  not  the  Republican  party  is  justly  blam- 
able  for  these  causes  of  discontent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  fact  that  by  many  thousands  of  voters  they  are  charged 
up  against  it.  If  the  Republican  party  is  to  be  rehabili- 
tated and  to  recover  its  lost  power,  it  must  face  the  new 
issues;  it  must  not  be  content  to  follow  Mr.  Dolph's  plan 
of  clinging  fondly  to  traditions  and  offering  to  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  unrest  the  one  only  project  of  immigra- 
tion reform.  If  the  Republican  party  wants  to  succeed, 
it  must  not  accept  the  leadership  of  those  who,  like  Mr. 
Dolph,  appear  blind  to  the  new  issues  in  American  afiairs. 
There  are  men  in  the  Republican  party  who  see  farther 
than  Mr.  Dolph,  and  who  may  be  depended  upon  to  pro- 
vide a  more  promising  scheme  of  policy;  and  if  it  were 
not  for  this  prospect,  the  outlook  would  be  hopeless  in- 
deed. 


The  project  to  unite  the  representatives  of  rural  con- 
stituencies at  Sacramento  into  an  association  for  the  pro- 
motion of  legitimate  legislation  has  failed;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  hope  that  it  will  come  to  anything  during  the 
present  session.  It  will  not,  in  fact,  come  to  anything 
until  the  rural  representatives  are  masters  of  themselves; 
and  this  will  not  be  until  there  is  a  change  in  the  methods 
by  which  legislative  candidates  are  put  in  nomi- 
nation and  in  the  methods  by  which  campaigns  are 
promoted.  In  theory,  members  of  the  legislature  are 
selected  by  the  people  of  the  districts  to  which  they  stand 
accredited;  in  fact,  four  out  of  five  are  selected  by  the  man- 
agers of  special  interests  subject  to  legislation.    What  the 


districts  do  in  reality  is  to  ratify  at  the  nominating  con- 
ventions and  at  the  polls  a  choice  previously  made  by  in- 
terested parties  and  imposed  upon  the  people  by  familiar 
methods  of  political  management.  A  "  representative  " 
selected  in  this  way  is  no  representative  at  all;  he  is  the 
mere  creature  of  some  manager,"  not  more  the  master  of 
his  own  courses  than  a  beast  in  harness. 

Some  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  have  not  forgotten  the  ex- 
perience which  Mr,  Berwick,  of  Monterey,  detailed  in  the 
RuEAL  last  September.  He  was  nominated  for  the  legis- 
lature (by  what  party  it  does  not  matter)  and  accepted  the 
nomination  with  frank  and  honest  pride,  construing  it  as 
a  mark  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
pleased  with  the  chance  to  serve  their  interests.  But,, 
a  few  days  after  the  convention,  he  was  called  upon  by  the 
county  committee  to  pay  a  specific  assessment  "  for  cam- 
paign purposes,"  equal  to  full  half  of  the  salary  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature.  Mr.  Berwick  was  shocked;  he  re- 
fused positively  to  buy  a  seat  in  the  legislature,  declaring 
that  he  would  be  elected  fairly  and  squarely,  or  not  at  all. 
It  turned  out,  of  course,  not  at  all;  but  his  candidacy  was 
a  notable  thing,  for  it  was  an  object  lesson  in  honest  poli- 
tics. There  was,  he  is  able  to  declare,  one  candidate  for 
the  legislature  who  paid  no  assessments,  who  pledged  no 
support  to  any  manager,  who  subsidized  no  newspaper, 
who  bought  no  favor  of  any  kind,  who  asked  no  man  to 
vote  for  him.  It  was  a  noble  success,  because  it  was  a  sign 
that  decency  of  political  sentiment  is  not  entirely  dead. 

If  the  representatives  of  rural  constituencies  in  the  leg- 
islature were  men  like  Mr.  Berwick;  or  if,  being  who  they 
are,  they  had  been  elected  by  the  methods  of  his  can- 
didacy, there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  bringing  them  into 
an  association  outside  of  political  lines  for  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  the  particular  interests  which  nominally 
they  represent.  But,  under  the  circumstances  of  their 
nomination  and  election,  it  is  out  of  the  question;  they 
will  do  the  work  expected  of  them  by  the  political  and 
corporation  managers  because  they  are  bound  by  ties 
which  they  cannot  break.  We  hope  lor  nothing  at  the 
hands  of  this  legislature;  we  expect  to  see,  among  the  re- 
sults of  the  session,  the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator 
friendly  to  corporation  interests,  the  grip  of  the  Railroad 
Commission  made  tighter  than  before,  all  the  corporation 
demands  fully  answered,  extravagance  in  appropriations, 
a  horde  of  crumb-pickers  made  fat,  and  a  multitude  of 
legitimate  interests  neglected.  If  the  outlook  is  a  blue 
one,  it  is  not  bluer  than  the  realities  of  former  years. 

There  will,  we  trust,  be  a  legislature  in  California  some 
time  that  will  remember  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
elected  by  the  people,  and  will  devote  its  time  in  a 
business-like  way  to  legitimate  subjects  of  legislation;  but 
it  will  not  be  so  long  as  the  existing  system  of  nomination 
and  of  campaigning  is  the  practice  of  the  State.  So  long 
as  this  system  is  retained,  it  will  (excepting  in  occasional 
instances)  bar  men  of  independence  and  character  from  the 
legislature.  Such  men  will  not  buy  office  or  accept  it 
upon  degrading  terms,  and  without  such  men  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  good  laws. 


The  senatorial  situation  at  Sacramento  promises  to  lead 
to  a  deadlock.  Neither  of  the  three  parties  has  a  majority 
on  joint  ballot,  and  neither  seems  able  to  get  help  in  the 
matter  of  electing  a  senator  from  the  other  two.  The 
Democrats,  who  lack  only  a  vote  or  two  of  a  majority, 
have,  in  their  caucus,  nominated  Mr.  White  of  Los  An- 
geles, but  they  have  not  votes  enough  to  elect  him.  The 
Republicans  declare  that  they  will  stand  as  a  unit  for  a 
candidate  of  their  own,  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
Populists  have  signed  a  pledge  to  hold  together.  Clearly, 
the  Populists  have  the  bull  by  the  horns.  They  are  in  a 
position  to  combine  with  whichever  of  the  other  parties 
will  name  a  man  to  their  liking.  If  they  use  their  power 
wisely,  and  through  it  secure  a  senator  who  will  stand  by 
the  interests  of  the  people  as  opposed  to  the  interest  of  the 
railroads,  it  will  give  their  party  a  mighty  boom.  To  join 
in  the  election  of  White  would  be  a  sheer  waste  of  oppor- 
tunity and  fatal  blunder.  It  looks  as  if  the  contest  would 
last  till  toward  the  end  of  the  session.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unfortunate  for  the  interests  of  general  legislation; 
for  it  will  take  time  and  energies  which  ought  to  be  other- 
wise employed,  and  will  enter  as  an  element  of  bargaining 
and  jobbery  into  subjects  that  ought  to  be  settled  upon  con- 
sideration of  their  merits  alone. 

The  extravagance  of  the  legislature  is  likely  to  reflect 
serious  discredit  upon  the  party  (the  Democratic)  which 
practically  controls  both  houses  on  all  ordinary  questions. 
On  Monday  of  this  week  the  number  of  standing  com- 
mittees in  the  Assembly  was  arbitrarily  increased  from 
thirty-one  to  forty-three,  with  no  other  purpose  than  to 
give  each  of  the  forty-three  Democratic  members  a  com- 
mittee chairmanship,  which  carries  with  it  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  clerk.  For  this  addition  of  twelve  to  the  roll 
of  clerkships  there  is  no  sort  of  necessity  or  excuse. 
Already  the  employes  number  about  one  hundred  and 


fifty — one  for  each  member  of  the  legislature,  with  some 
thirty  odd  to  spare. 


In  response  to  many  inquirers  we  print  below  the  full 
presidential  vote  cast  in  the  late  election.  It  is  given  in  a 
form  designed  to  show  the  proportionate  strength  of  each 
party  in  each  State.  Except  in  one  case  of  a  few  re- 
mote counties,  this  report  is  official. 


States. 


Alabama  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  , 

Delaware  

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana*  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetis  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire.. 

New  .Tersey  

New  York  

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota  

Ohio  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota  

Tennessee  

Texas  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginia  

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


138,1381 
87,8.34 
117,9081 


82,395 
18,581 
30,143  . 
129,386, 


9.19  V 
46,974 
1' 7,756 
38,614 
77,025 
18,077 


424,149; 
262,817 
196,408 


175,424 
87,922 
48,044 
113,866 
176.813 
202,296 
100,575 
40,237 
267,353 
7,534 
24,740 
711 
42,081 
171,042 
654,908 
132,951 
17,527 
404,115 
14,234 
452,064 
24,335 
54,698| 
8,907 
136,477 
239,148 
16,325 
164,06s 
29,922 
84,467 
177,448 


48,305 
87,994 
397,326 
253,929 
219,373 
157,237 
135,420 
25,332' 
62  871 
92,636 
2(12,814 
222,708 
122,736 
1,406 
226,349 
1,883 
86,895 
2,822 
45,658 
156,068 
609,459 
100,346 
17,,354 
405,187 
35,002 
516,011 
27,069 
13,384 
.34,825 
99,973 
77,475 
37,992 
113,217 
34,461 
80,293 
170,978 
8,377 


85,181 
11,831 
25,226 
52,982 
805 
566 
4,843 
42,939 
10,250 
10,68=' 
22,198 
30,616 
163,111 
23,603 


Total   5,567.990|  5,176,611 


1,046 
796 

3,348 
19,792 
30,.398 
10,256 
41,102 

7,250 
82,587 

7,267 
292 
969 
16,430 
44,732 
17,360 
14,852 
26,875 

8,667 
227 

2,41( 
26,382 
23,622 
99,688 


12,190 
19,264 
4,166 
9,870 
7,586 


1,025,060 


238 
113 
7,187 
1,877 
4,025 


561 
988 
288 
24,590 
13.044 
6,372 


6,385 


3,062 
5,877 
7,539 
20,857 
14,079 
910 
4,318 
517 


1,266 
8,131 
39,459 
2,636 


26,012 
2,258 

25,(Pll 
1,654 


4,856 
2,165 
1,424 
2,681 
2,487 
2,145 
1.3,045 
639 


258,347 


*The  vote  credited  to  Harrison  in  Louisiana  was  cast  for  a  fusion 
ticket  containing  the  names  of  four  Republicans  and  three  Populist 
Electors. 


Mr.  Blaine  is  worse  again  and  now  lies  at  the  point  of 
death.  His  physicians  declare  that  recovery  is  impos  - 
sible.  The  complication  in  Kansas  created  by  the  can- 
didacy of  Mrs.  Lease,  the  Populist  orator,  for  the  U.  S. 
Senate  has  been  removed  by  her  withdrawal  from  the 
contest.  Lorenzo  D.  Lewelling,  Populist,  was  inaugu- 
rated Governor  of  Kansas  on  Monday  of  this  current 

week.  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler  died  at  Washington 

city  Wednesday  morning  of  this  current  week,  aged  75 
years;  Senator  McKenna  of  West  Virginia  died  at  Wash- 
ington city  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

The  Rural  Press  notes  with  regret  a  scheme  to  place 
the  orange  of  southern  Cdifornia  in  direct  competition 
with  those  from  northern  California  at  the  present  northern 
citrus  fair.  The  proposition  has  been  seriously  made  to 
have  a  decision  as  to  the  merits  or  superiority  of  one  over 
the  other,  the  advocates  of  each  section  to  put  up  $100, 
and  the  winner  to  devote  the  proceeds  to  some  charitable 
institution.  The  contest  should  not  take  place  for  a  variety 
of  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  It  would  be  certain  to  en- 
gender a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling,  and,  whatever  the  result, 
it  would  be  neither  conclusive  nor  satisfactory.  The  con- 
ditions that  surround  the  culture  of  the  orange,  north  and 
south,  are  difi'erent,  and  must  always  remain  so.  The  test 
could  not  therefore  be  entirely  fair  to  both.  The  Rpral 
Press  sincerely  hopes  this  ill-advised  and  hasty  proposal 
will  be  indefinitely  postponed  and  never  heard  from  again. 

Mr.  John  F.  Byxbee  of  42  Market  street,  this  city, 
has  sent  a  postal  card  to  each  member  of  the  legislature 
asking  that  he  "  lend  his  influence  to  repeal  that  portion 
of  the  game  laws  whereby  quail  can  be  taken  in  no  other 
manner  than  by  being  shot."  He  says:  "  I  am  informed 
that  one-half  of  those  shot  either  die  in  the  brush  or  are 
so  badly  mutilated  as  to  be  unfit  for  food.  Allow  them  to 
be  trapped  and  be  killed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  do- 
mestic fowl,  and  we  have  a  wholesome  and  toothsome 
dish."   

The  third  annual  show  of  the  Sonoma  County  Poultry 
and  Pet  Stock  Association  began  at  Petaluma  last  Tues- 
day and  continued  during  the  week.  There  are  in  all 
about  1500  entries,  Brown  Leghorns  predominating,  fol- 
lowed by  White  Leghorns.  Light  and  dark  Brahmas  are 
not  so  well  represented.  There  are  7»  entries  of  pigeons 
by  the  Pacific  Coast  Pigeon  Olub.  More  extended  notice 
of  the  show  will  be  given  in  next  week's  Rubal  Press. 
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The  maple-sugar  product  of  the  United  States  this  last 
season  was  3,500,000  pounds,  on  which  the  government 
bounty  was  $60,000.  only  a  part  of  which  has  been  paid. 

Three  million  dollars  is  the  estimated  gross  income 
from  the  southern  California  orange  crop  for  1892-93.  At 
the  present  rate  of  growth  it  will  not  be  many  years  until 
it  is  $10,000,000. 

Assemblyman  Talbot  has  introduced  in  the  State 
legislature  a  bill  to  appropriate  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  an  expert  to  foreign  countries  to  import  parasites 
in  the  interest  of  horticulturists. 

The  prune  crop  of  California  la'tt  year  is  estimated  at 
30,000,000  poun()<<;  the  hop  crop  at  39,750  bales;  the  raisin 
crop  at  57,162,000  pounds;  the  wheat  crop  at  38,554,000 
bushels,  and  the  barley  crop  at  12,333,000  bushels. 

It  is  reported  that  200,000  acres  of  the  great  Miller  & 
Lux  tract,  in  Kern  county,  have  been  sold  to  an  Eaglish 
syndicate  lor  $2,500,000,  and  that  the  property  will  be  sur- 
veyed, subdivided,  and  platted  immediately,  with  a  view 
to  colonization  the  coming  spring. 

The  latest  statistical  reports  say  that  the  irrigated 
acreage  of  California  now  comprises  3,500,000.  Irrigation, 
it  is  said,  has  cost  $20,000,000,  but  the  value  of  the  land 
has  increased  many  times  that  amount,  and  very  much 
more  than  pays  interest  on  the  investment, 

The  Sutter  County  Farmer,  an  excellent  paper,  appears 
this  week  in  a  new  dress  and  improved  make-up  Speak- 
ing of  newspapers,  the  Woodland  Mail  got  out  a  very 
creditable  New  Year's  number,  containing  a  variety  of 
useful  information  about  Woodland  and  Yolo  county. 

The  State  Board  of  Trade,  at  its  meeting  Tuesday, 
listened  to  an  admirable  essay  on  irrigation  by  B.  M.  Le- 
long,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 
Among  other  ihings,  the  board  passed  resolutions  of  re- 
gret for  the  death  of  John  Q.  Brown,  ex-secretary  and 
manager. 

It  appears  that  during  the  past  year  the  production  of 
beet  sugar  in  California  increased  from  8,000,000  pounds 
of  the  previous  year  to  nearly  23,000,000  pounds.  The 
sugar  industry  is  reaching  such  great  proportions  that  it  is 
likely  Congress  will  meet  strong  opposition  from  a  new 
and  powerful  interest  if  it  attempts  to  abolish  the  sugar 
bounty. 

The  man  who  paints  hit  yard  fence,  cleans  up  his 
premises,  whitewashes  his  barn  and  outhouses  and  keeps 
the  weeds  from  growing  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  his 
gate,  wisely  says  the  Tulare  Times,  is  a  greater  benefactor 
to  a  city  than  the  individual  who  spends  his  time  on  the 
street  corners  prating  about  a  silurian  city  and  the  dead 
condition  of  his  adopted  home. 

Receipts  of  California  wines  at  New  York  by  sea  last 
year  were  greater  than  ever  before,  amounting  to  4,298,- 
567  gallons.  The  receipts  of  California  wines  in  New 
York  by  railway  were  still  larger.  They  aggregated  6,136,- 
219  gallons,  over  half  a  million  gallons  more  than  the 
year  before.  This  makes  a  total  of  over  10,000,000  gal- 
lons of  California  wines  delivered  in  New  York  last  year. 

An  address  has  been  sent  out  by  the  Sacramento  Board 
of  Supervisors  to  like  bodies  in  several  river  counties  ask- 
ing that  representatives  be  sent  to  a  convention  to  be  held 
in  Sacramento  January  18th,  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering the  matter  of  reclaiming  valuable  lands  now  subject 
to  overflow  from  the  rivers.  The  matt<'r  is  a  very  im- 
portant one  to  Yolo,  Su'ter,  Colusa,  Yuba,  Butte,  Sa^ra- 
mento,  Solano  and  other  counties,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  convention  will  be  a  large  one. 

Some  feeling  has  been  created  among  California  vine- 
yardists  over  an  announcement  that  one  judge  shall  de- 
termine the  merits  and  qualities  of  all  wines  at  the  World's 
Fair,  and  make  the  awards.  It  is  claimed  that  a  strong 
prejudice  exists  against  California  wines  among  eastern 
dealers  and  winemakers,  because  of  its  successful  com- 
petition there,  and  their  antagonism  may  have  weight  with 
a  single  judge.  The  local  Viticultural  Commission  will 
endeavor  to  secure  an  increase  of  the  award  committee 
to  five. 

Hawaiian  Bananas  are  to  have  a  rival  in  the  San 
Francisco  market  in  the  appearance  of  shipments  from  the 
United  States  of  Columbia,  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  to  the 
extent  of  two  carloads.  'They  have  already  made  their 
presence  felt.  The  fruit  is  pronounced  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, and  was  unloaded  in  fine  condition.  It  was  shipped 
from  Santa  Marta,  Columbia,  to  .Vew  Orleans,  and  re- 
shipped  thence  by  rail.  The  first  trip  required  five  days, 
the  second  six.  It  will  doubtless  be  found  that  the  South 
American  banana,  left  with  due  carelessness  upon  the 
sidewalk,  possesses  equally  meritorious  slipping  qualities 
to  trip  up  the  hasiy  passer-by  as  its  Hawaiian  competitor. 

The  National  League  for  Good  Roads  has  requested 
Dr.  H.  Latham  to  promote  the  organization  of  a  league  in 
this  State.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  doctor  proposes 
addressing  the  newspapers  of  the  State,  asking  them  to 
use  their  influence  to  induce  the  boards  of  supervisors  of 
their  respective  counties  to  appoint  delegates  to  attend  a 
convention  to  be  held  at  Sacramento  some  time  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  present  legislature,  so  that  any  recom- 
mendations which  may  De  made  can  be  promptly  acted 
upon.  Any  intelligent  means  that  will  forward  the  move- 
ment for  good  roads— better  roads,  the  very  best  roads- 
deserves  the  pious  support  of  every  newspaper  and  every 
citizen  of  California. 


That  California  can  produce  good  cotton  has  been 
known  for  years,  but  thit  it  can  produce  it  profitably  with 
available  labor  sunplies  and  at  ruling  rates  has  not  yet 
been  fully  determined.    One  of  the  best  tamples  of  Cali- 


fornia cotton  yet  brought  forward  is  that  recently  sent  to  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley  by  E.  L. 
Menefee  of  the  Flemming  place,  northeast  of  Visalia.  The 
sample  was  examined  by  Dr.  Loughridge  of  the  Station 
staff,  who  is  from  the  South  and  an  expert  on  cotton,  and 
he  pronounces  it  excellent.  He  says  the  bolls  are  as  large 
as  he  has  seen  and  the  cotton  itself  is  very  fine.  The  or- 
dinary yield  in  the  South  is  about  1200  pounds  to  the  acre 
iu  the  seed,  and  Mr.  Menefee's  will  average  nearly  1500, 
which  is  equal  to  the  finest  yield  in  the  South  and  on  rich 
lands. 

A  Farmers'  Institute  will  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Grange  at  Tulare  on  Saturday,  January  21st.  The 
sessions  will  open  at  10  a.  m.  and  continue  throughout  the 
dav,  and  they  will  be  conducted  by  Prof.  Wickson  of  the 
State  University.  The  subjects  will  be  varied,  including 
fruit-producing  and  marketing,  dairying,  etc.,  and  well- 
informed  local  speakers  as  well  as  from  abroad  have  been 
secured.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  give  the  meetings 
more  clearly  the  institute  character  than  those  previously 
held  in  Tulare,  and  the  time  will  not  be  divided  with  any 
other  organization.  All  are  invited  to  attend  and  partici- 
pate. Much  of  the  success  of  an  Institute  depends  upon 
securing  the  wide  interest  of  the  community  at  large,  and 
this  we  hope  will  be  effected. 

Chicago  papers  are  busilr  engaged  in  diffusing  infor- 
mation that  hotel  and  lodging  rates  at  the  World's  Fair 
will  be  very  reasonable  and  even  cheap;  and,  in  proof, 
submit  the  following  as  the  average  to  be  charged,  ascer- 
tained by  a  systematic  canvass  of  the  city:  Single  room, 
single  bed,  one  person,  $1.36;  double  room,  double  bed, 
one  person,  $2.12;  double  room,  double  bed,  two  persons, 
$2.70;  double  room,  two  double  beds,  two  persons,  $3.50; 
double  room,  two  double  beds,  three  persons,  $4.15;  double 
room,  two  double  beds,  four  persons,  $5.50.  The  Chicago 
press  has  unwittingly  shown  that  the  "gouge  "is  to  be 
universally  practiced  by  hotel  and  lodging-house  keepers, 
and  private  landladies  anxious  to  turn  a  more  or  less  hon- 
est penny  by  renting  rooms.  The  prices  are  outrfgeons. 
A  respectable  and  comfortable  room,  for  which  in  Chicago 
the  charge  will  be  $2.12  per  night,  can  be  obtained  in  Ban 
Francisco  for  fifty  cents. 

The  annual  Tournament  of  Roses  at  Pasadena  was  held 
last  week  and  was  a  gorgeous  success.  Features  of  the 
parade  were:  A  party  of  cavaliers;  the  Columbia  Hill 
Tennis  Club  in  uniform,  the  lady  members  riding  in  a 
finely  decorated  coach,  preceded  by  outriders;  Carlton 
guests  in  Wiley  &  Greeley's  six-in-hand  team,  decorated 
with  calla  lilies,  red  roses  and  evergreen;  young  equestri- 
ennes in  bifurcated  skirts;  beautifully  adorned  phaetons; 
lady  guests  from  the  Raymond,  in  a  buckboard  drawn  by 
white  horses;  sixteen  frocked  butchers  riding  burros;  the 
tastefully  and  elaborately  decorated  carriages;  young  ladies 
riding  ponies  gaily  caparisoned;  and  many  other  beautiful 
and  novel  things.  All  this  in  January,  when  Old  Boreas  is 
supposed  to  desert  the  hyperborean  regions,  and,  attended 
by  chilling  blasts,  desolating  blizzards,  snow,  ice,  and 
other  unwelcome  concomitants  of  the  frigid  arctic,  make 
his  conquest  of  the  temperate  zone.  Think  of  young 
ladies  on  horseback  in  bifurcated  skirts  in  January  ! 


The  Forfeited  Railroad  Grant. 

The  railroad  lands  belonging  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  which  were  de- 
clared forfeited  to  the  National  Government  by  a  recent 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  have  been 
officially  described  or  designated  as  follows: 

The  grant  includes  all  unoccupied  Government  land  lying 
30  miles  on  each  side  of  the  railroad  track  from  the  ocean 
shore  at  San  Buenaventura  to  Los  Angeles.  It  then  con- 
tinues along  for  30  miles  each  side  of  the  surveys  from  Los 
Angeles  through  the  county  of  San  Bernardino  to  the 
Colorado  river  at  The  Needles.  A  Los  Angeles  expert, 
who  had  made  a  specialty  of  investigating  these  lands, 
states  that  "  there  are  none  fairer  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State."  These  lands  embraced  within  the  grant,  which 
are  designated  as  being  "  desert  waste,"  are  susceptible  of 
the  highest  cultivation.  The  Wright  irrigation  district, 
which  lies  contiguous  to  part  of  the  forfeited  grant,  fur- 
nishes an  illustration  of  the  productive  capacity  of  these 
lands.  In  Ventura  county  all  the  available  valley  lands 
have  been  sold.  In  the  mountainous  districts,  however, 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  worth  taking  up.  In  Los  An- 
geles county,  in  the  north weslem  part,  there  are  but  few 
acres  of  any  value  remaining,  and  the  same  state  of  things 
exists  until  within  a  few  miles  of  the  bounds  of  San  Ber- 
nardino county  is  reached.  From  there  to  the  Needles 
plenty  of  vacant  tracts  can  be  had  for  the  taking  up. 

Gilt-Edge  Broodmares. 

On  the  27th  of  this  month  an  opportunity  will  be  given 
to  get  the  produce  of  the  best  stallions  in  California.  Sen- 
ator Leland  Stanford  has  commissioned  Messrs.  Killip  & 
Co.  to  sell  a  draft  of  grandly-bred  mares  from  the  famous 
Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm.  These  mares  are  by  Electioneer 
and  other  of  the  noted  sires,  and  are  in  foal  to  Nephew, 
Azmoor,  2;2o>^;  Electricity,  2:i7X!  Whips,  2:27^^;  Pied- 
mont, Alban,  Langton,  Good  Gift  and  Sport,  2:22%.  As 
the  sale  is  to  be  absolute  and  strictly  to  the  highest  bidder, 
the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  obtain  not  only  a  grand 
broodmare,  but  the  foal  as  well,  is  afforded  by  this  sale. 
See  the  advertisement  in  this  week's  issue.  Catalogues 
containing  names,  breeding  and  time  of  foaling  may  be  had 
by  addressing  Killip  &  Co.,  auctioneers,  22  Montgomery 
street. 


The  Tubbs  Cordage  Co  has  discharged  all  its  Chinese 
employes.  They  have  gradually  been  putting  white  men 
and  boys  at  work  for  some  time  past,  and  the  entire  rope 
works  will  be  run  in  future  without  any  Chines^. 


Low  Returns  from  Pears  Shipped  East. 

Aptos,  Cal.,  January  8,  1893. 

To  the  Editor: — The  general  tendency  throughouc  the 
State  of  constantly  increasing  its  orchards  and  fruit  prod- 
ucts; the  cry  that  lots  of  money  has  been  made  and  is  to  be 
made  in  that  line,  will  certainly  gladden  the  heart  of  many 
a  fruitgrower  like  myself  who  finds  the  planting  and  care  of 
a  new  orchard  a  nonpaying  business.  But  the  time  flies 
fast,  and  in  the  near  future  we  may  look  (or  a  sweet  reward. 

Last  year  prices  of  good  fruit  were  not  bad,  and  having 
some  extra  fine  pears,  I  ventured,  with  hundreds  of  others, 
to  ship  them  East,  and  I  wish  to  give  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  feel  interested  in  the  subject  the  benefit  of  my 
experience. 

Facts  and  figures  do  not  lie  and  often  go  a  long  way  in 
proving  that  there  is  a  screw  loose  somewhere. 

/found  sending  pears  to  New  York  and  Boston  a  rather 
expensive  piece  of  business,  but  do  not  intend  to  force  my 
individual  experience  upon  any  one  as  sufficient  proof  that 
"all  is  not  gold  that  glitters." 

My  pears  were  sent  through  a  large  shipping  concern, 
and  went  partly  to  New  York  and  partly  to  Boston,  viz., 
22  boxes  to  the  first-named  place  and  24  to  the  latter. 

The  car  which  went  to  New  York  must  have  been  a  very 
unlucky  one.  It  contained  468  boxes  of  pears,  which  sold 
for  an  average  of  $i.o8i,  and,  according  to  my  bill,  the  ex- 
penses of  loading,  freight,  refrigerator,  icing  and  commis- 
sion footed  up  to  $1.23  per  box.  Consequently,  here  was  a 
dead  loss  of  nearly  15  cents  on  every  box  outside  of  the 
grower's  expenses  for  picking,  packing,  hauling,  etc. 

Out  of  the  468  boxes  in  that  car  only  134  brought  more 
than  $1  23,  but  they  averaged  only  $1  46,  and  consequently 
did  not  swell  the  bank  account  of  their  happy  owners  much. 

The  other  car  did  somewhat  better  and  contained,  with 
other  fruits,  215  boxes  of  pears,  which  sold  in  Boston  for 
an  average  of  $1.62}.  The  expenses,  as  above,  were  $1.45 
per  box,  and  we  were  getting  rich  at  the  rate  of  17^  cents 
per  box  for  45  pounds  of  pears,  picked,  packed  and  deliv- 
ered into  the  bargain. 

The  customary  multiplication  table  of  the  real  estate 
agent,  viz.,  so  much  per  tree,  so  many  trees  per  acre,  and 
so  much  for  ten  acres,  would  certainly  make  here  a  glorious 
effect. 

As  I  happened  to  receive  and  read  to- day  the  pamphlet 
"  Fruit  vs.  Wheat,"  an  address  before  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Convention  at  San  Jose,  by  Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman, 
I  was  forcibly  impressed  with  the  truthfulness  of  his  con- 
clusion where  he  says  that  the  real  problem  with  us  is  one 
of  transportation  and  distribution. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  of  the  thousands  of  fruit- 
cars  sent  East  this  last  season  but  few  have  made  as  poor 
a  showing  as  the  two  cited  above,  but  if  we  could  get  more 
downright  facts  and  less  general  information,  it  would  be 
better  for  all  concerned. 

E.  C.  WlLLEKES  MacDONALD. 

[It  is  just  as  well  to  look  occasionally  at  low-water  marksi 
and  our  correspondent's  experience  will  serve  a  good  pur- 
pose. The  fruit-prcducers  have  often  to  pocket  losses  like 
that  described,  and  yet  persistence  in  well-doing,  viz., 
growing  and  marketing  good  fruit,  yields  fair  rewards  on 
the  whole.  The  practice,  which  our  correspondent  de- 
plores, of  taking  exceptionally  good  figures  and  multiplying 
them  bv  all  the  acres  out  of  doors,  is  pernicious  and  an  injury 
to  the  State.  To  counteract  such  misleading  reports,  we 
are  quite  willing  to  give  an  occasional  reference  to  the 
processes  of  subtraction  and  division. — Ed.  Press  ] 

The  Value  of  Poultry. 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  Jan.  2,  1893. 

To  THE  Editor  : — I  will  give  the  exact  production  of 
my  chickens  lor  one  year,  and  hope  some  one  will  give 
the  cost  of  the  food,  as  I  have  fed  mostly  corn  of  my 
own  raising  : 

Jan.  I,  1892,  commenced  with  80  hens. 

Jan.  I.  1893,  I  have  90  hens. 

Average  through  the  year.  85  bens. 

They  laid  during  the  year  8841  eggs. 

Average  each  hen,  lo  'i  dozen  eggs. 

Weekly  market  receipta  during  the  year,  $176.11. 

Sold  chickens  during  the  year,  $25.10. 

I  have  on  hand  in  value  over  the  80  that  I  commenced  with,  $15.90. 
Total  receipts,  $217.11, 

So  you  will  see  my  80  hens  averaged  $2  71  each. 

W.  S.  Green. 


Self-Sucking  Cow. 

CoMPTON,  Los  Angeles  Co. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Rural  Press  give  a  gooH  remedy  to  prevent  a  cow  from 
sucking  herself.  Nelson  Ward. 

[We  know  of  nothing  except  the  mechanical  devices  usu- 
ally employed;  viz.,  the  light  oval  board  which  fits  into  the 
nostrils  and  falls  over  the  mouth  when  the  head  is  raised, 
so  the  cow  cannot  mouth  the  teat;  also  the  harness  with  a 
light  wooden  bar  on  each  side  of  the  cow  so  she  cannot  get 
her  head  around  to  the  udder.  The  nostril  apron  is  sold 
at  the  dairy  implement  stores.  Can  any  reader  give  some- 
thing better  ?— Ed.  Pre.ss  ] 

The  Tulare  irrigation  district  has  been  successfully  com- 
pleted. The  district  has  112  miles  of  canals,  main  and 
lateral,  not  counting  small  distributing  ditches  owned  by 
private  individuals,  which  are  connected  therewith.  Of 
flumes  there  are  1622  lineal  feet,  and  270  check-weirs, 
drops  and  headgates,  and  innumerable  bridges.  All  told, 
1,148,628  feet  were  used  in  the  various  structures.  The 
cost  for  irrigation  of  good  farming  and  alfalfa  lands  will 
not  exceed  $1  per  acre  per  year.  What  is  a  dollar  an  acre 
to  insurance  for  a  first-class  crop  ? 


January  14,  1893 
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Artificial  Incabation  as  Compared  with  Natural 
Method. 

LODI,  December  29,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — In  a  former  article  I  have  treated  of 
this  matter,  with  a  promise  to  speak  more  fully  of  it  at 
some  future  time.  I  have  said  that  for  many  reasons 
incubation  was  altogether  preferable  to  the  method  of 
hatching  with  hens  and  I  also  say  that  the  natural  method 
or  the  "old  hen"  method  has  nothing  to  recommend  it 
over  the  artificial.  To  sum  up,  pro  and  con,  please  take 
notice  that  first  while  the  hen  is  sitting  there  are  three 
weeks  of  what  would  have  been  otherwise  egg-producing 
comparatively  wasted,  as  the  machine  would  have  done  it 
at  much  less  cost  with  much  less  care  and  labor  and  more 
thoroughly  as  to  results,  while  meantime  the  hen  would 
have  been  defraying  the  cost  of  the  hatch  in  eggs.  To 
hatch  say  300  eggs,  from  20  to  24  hens  would  be  necessary, 
then,  supposing  that  you  had  your  required  number  of 
"biddies,"  we  must  take  the  risk  of  some  among  them 
being  nervous  or  flighty  and  unreliable  sitters  and  incom- 
petent as  mothers  or  careless  and  clumsy  in  their  move- 
ments among  the  eggs  and  young  chicks,  thus  destroying 
many — all  of  which  faults  the  incubator  with  proper  treat- 
ment is  free  from.  Supposing  you  to  have  secured  24 
hens,  suitable  in  all  respects,  which  is  not  by  any  means 
an  easy  thing  to  do  and  which  calls  for  a  testing  of  each 
hen  with  say  three  or  four  porcelain  eggs  for  three  or  four 
days,  in  order  to  make  sure  as  far  as  you  can  of  the  hen's 
settled  intention  to  carry  the  matter  right  through  to  a 
successful  issue,  your  next  step  is  then  to  prepare  24 
nests  for  them  in  a  body  in  one  house  or  isolated  ones 
placed  here  and  there  as  you  find  suitable  places.  Sitting 
.hem  all  together  in  one  house  reduces,  I  think,  the 
amount  of  care  and  labor  materially  as  then  one  has  them 
where  the  care  of  the  whole  is  not  very  much  greater  than 
the  care  of  one  sitter  would  be.  Still,  arrange  it  as  you 
may,  it  will  require  an  average  of  two  hours  each  day 
easily  to  feed  and  water  them,  and  occasionally  clean  out 
their  quarters  and  supply  dust  baths,  shells,  insectides,  &c., 
all  of  which  must  be  fathfuUy  done;  while  the  incubator 
exacts  only  an  occasional  look  at  the  thermometer,  a  slight 
turning  up  or  down  of  the  wick  of  the  lamp,  turning  of  the 
eggs  and  keeping  your  lamp  filled  and  trimmed  as  often  as 
found  necessary — all  of  which  does  not  require  more  than 
a  half  hour  each  day.  Then  as  to  expense  in  material:  with 
an  incubator  of  approved  construction,  between  three  and 
four  gallons  of  coal  oil  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  hatch,  or 
say  five  gallons  for  hatching  and  brooding  the  chicks — 
and  I  have  found  Pratt's  Astral,  at  an  expense  of  20  cents 
per  gallon,  to  be  as  good  as  the  best — which,  as  compared 
with  the  time  and  labor  necessary  in  the  care  of  the  hens 
and  the  expense  of  feed,  c&c,  makes,  I  think,  a  much  more 
favorable  showing  for  the  artificial  method  than  for  the 
natural  one,  to  say  nothing  of  the  number  of  eggs  that 
number  of  hens  would  give  one  in  three  weeks'  time,  say 
from  17  to  20  dozen,  at  an  average  price  of  30  cents  per 
dozen. 

Then,  your  incubator,  supposing  everything  to  be  as  it 
should,  will  make  a  much  more  thorough  hatch  than  the 
hens,  supposing  them  to  have  had  every  advantage  and  to 
have  done  their  best.  This,  as  every  practical  poultry 
raiser  will  admit,  I  think,  is  a  correct  showing  of  the  two 
methods.  More  than  this,  and  which  is  no  inconsiderable 
point,  your  artificially  hatched  chick  will  be  found  free  from 
lice  -which,  with  with  your  utmost  care,  will  not  always  be 
the  case  with  chicks  hatched  under  hens. 

Having  thus,  as  I  think,  conclusively  demonstrated  the 
superiority  of  incubator  to  the  hen  as  a  hatcher,  it  now  re- 
mains to  say  something  of  the  care  and  method  to  be  ob- 
served in  conducting  an  incubator  hatch  to  make  it  a 
successful  and  satisfactory  one.  Of  the  standard  incu- 
bators, one  will  do  as  well  as  another  (beware  of  machines 
of  "home  construction,"  or  you  will  come  to  grief  as  surely 
as  you  pin  your  faith  on  them).  Supposing  it  to  be  set  up  in 
a  suitable  place,  a  house  or  a  room  free  from  draughts  and 
of  as  even  temperature  as  possible,  light  your  lamp;  then, 
when  your  thermometer  indicates  a  temperature  of  104°  in 
your  egg-chamber,  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  down  your 
wick  somewhat  and  keep  your  egg-chamber  at  that  degree 
of  heat,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible,  taking  care,  however, 
not  to  let  it  get  above  that  at  any  time,  or  rooked  eggs  will 
be  the  result,  and,  of  course,  no  chicks.  When  you  have 
secured  this  result,  place  your  eggs  in  the  trays  in  the  egg- 
chamber,  and  you  will  see  that  the  temperature  rapidly 
drops,  which  is  due  to  the  eggs  being  cold;  but  as  the  eggs 
warm,  it  will  come  up  again;  and  here  it  will  be  well  t"  say 
that  a  very  short  time  with  the  temperature  at  from  six  to 
ten  degrees  higher  than  the  proper  one  is  sufficient  in  which 
to  cook  the  eggs,  and  when  that  is  done  you  may  as  well 
suspend  operations  on  that  hatch  and  commence  anew,  as 
hatching  cooked  chicks  has  never  yet  been  done. 

Letting  the  temperature  fall  somewhat  is  not  so  disastrous 
and  may  not  affect  the  vitality  ol  the  eeg  if  not  too  long 
continued.  I  have  had  it  fall  below  90°  during  the  night, 
and  the  eggs  in  the  morning  to  seem  cold,  without  its  ap- 
parently disturbirg  the  hatch.  Still,  it  is  10  be  avoided  by 
all  means,  and  the  temperature  kept  as  near  as  possible  to 
104°.  Here  authorities  differ  somewhat,  some  advocating 
the  keeping  of  the  temperature  at  102°  during  say  the  first 
half  of  the  hatch,  and  increasing  it  gradually  to  104°  or 
even  to  105°.  Others  again  advise  never  allowing  it  to  ex- 
ceed 103°.  My  own  experience  has  satisfied  me  that  104° 
straight  is  good  enough  for  me,  and  T  do  not  ofcen  go  under 
90  per  cent  of  chicks.  I  use  the  "  Golden  Gate,"  which  is 
not  any  better,  perhaps,  than  many  others  of  standard 
make;  and,  in  fact,  no  machine  is  good  without  careful  and 
unremitting  attention  to  even  the  smallest  and  seemingly 
most  unimportant  requirement,  and  this  is  the  "rock  that 
many  split  on,"  and  the  secret  of  many  a  poor  hatch  and 


the  condemnation  of  many  a  good  machine.  Anyone  of 
ordinary  intelligence  can  successfully  run  a  good  incubator 
if  he  holds  himself  strictly  and  unremittingly  to  attention 
to  all  details,  and  unless  he  does,  no  amount  of  intelligence 
can  hope  for  successful  hatching,  however  good  the  incu- 
bator may  be. 

I  do  not  know  that  hot-air  machines  are  in  any  way 
preferable  to  hot-water  machines,  and  am  inclined  to  think 
that  they  are  not;  still,  I  have  used  only  hot  air  ones,  and 
find  them  to  be  sufificiently  good. 

No  one  can  hope  for  his  first  experience  with  any  ma- 
chine to  be  a  satisfactory  one.  My  first  trial  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  six  hundred  eggs,  done  to  a  turn.  I  could  not  have 
cooked  them  better  with  the  help  of  a  stove,  and  I  realized 
that  I  had  not  been  careful  enough,  and  that  if  I  really 
wanted  chicks  (and  I  did)  that  I  must  neglect  nothing,  and 
I  proceeded,  forthwith,  to  act  on  that  knowledge,  and  found 
that  it  paid,  and  it  will  pay  always,  and  a  contrary  course 
only  tends  to  convince  one  that  there  is  nothing  in  incu- 
bators. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  hot  air  incubators,  some  in 
which  the  eggs  are  turned  automatically  all  at  once,  and 
others  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  turn  them  one  at  a  time 
by  hand,  which  is  much  the  best  method,  as  being  the 
more  reliable,  for  by  the  first  method  many  eggs  escape 
turning,  some  at  one  time  and  some  others  at  another, 
whereas  by  the  hand  method,  although  it  takes  somewhat 
more  time  to  do  it,  you  are  certain  that  all  are  turned  which 
is  an  important  matter.  Many  makers  of  incubators,  hav- 
ing in  view  the  reputation  of  their  machines  for  thorough 
hatching,  refuse  to  turn  out  a  machine  with  the  automatic 
egg-turning  attachment,  knowing  that  thereby  they  risk  the 
incomplete  turning  of  the  eggs,  and  the  consequent  con- 
demnation of  their  machine.  In  some,  the  eggs  are  placed 
in  trays  which  are  filled  with  sand  moistened  with  water  as 
near  the  temperature  of  the  eggs  as  possible  each  time  the 
eggs  are  turned,  which  should  be  each  morning  and  eve- 
ning. In  others  in  which  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  formed  of 
wire  cloth  the  eggs  are  placed,  and  pans  of  water 
placed  under  them  to  supply  the  required  moisture.  After 
using  both  methods  I  have  settled  on  the  moist  sand  as 
preferable  in  most  respects.  And  now  Mr.  Editor,  as  per- 
haps I  have  already  claimed  more  space  in  your  valuable 
journal  than  this  article  is  entitled  to,  I  had  better  close  for 
the  present  and  endeavor  to  say  more  some  other  time. 

T.  B.  Geffroy. 


Expensive  Food  for  a  Hen. 

Wild  Flower,  Cal,  Dec.  30,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — A  new  source  of  supply  of  the  pre- 
cious metal  has  been  discovered  at  Wild  Flower  that 
bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  famous  goose  of  the  fable. 

Recently,  a  lady  of  the  neighborhood,  in  preparing  a 
chicken  for  the  table,  found  a  silver  dime  of  the  1891 
coinage.  The  coin  resembled  in  color  a  bright  gold  piece, 
and  the  finder  took  it  to  be  a  five-dollar  gold  coin.  Its 
present  appearance  is  very  flattering  to  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus of  the  fowl,  for  it  is  very  much  abraded,  the 
milled  edges  having  disappeared,  and  it  is  apparent  that, 
had  a  reasonable  time  been  allowed,  the  chicken  would  have 
accomplished  this  gastronomic  feat  with  less  inconvenience 
than  Mark  Twain's  reports  occasioned  the  camel.  Thus 
we  see  the  effects  of  the  cataclysm  of  People's  Party  poli- 
tics since  even  the  domestic  fowls  demand  free  silver. 

The  owner  of  the  chicken  expressed  his  satisfaction  that 
it  was  only  ten  cents,  else,  says  he.  "every  chicken  on  the 
place  would  be  immediately  sacrificed  as  a  votive  offering 
to  Mammon."  Reader. 


Points  on  Ducks. 

1.  The  Pekin  is  considered  the  most  rapidly-growing 
breed. 

2.  The  weights  (Standard)  of  adults  are  as  follows: 
Pekin  drake,  eight  pounds;  Aylesbury  drake,  nine  pounds; 
Rouen  drake,  nine  pounds;  Cayuga  drake,  eight  pounds; 
Muscovy  drake,  ten  pounds.  The  duck  of  each  breed  is 
one  pound  less  in  weieht  than  the  drake. 

3.  Pekins  and  Aylesbury  breeds  are  white,  Cayugas 
black,  and  Rouens  of  varied  color.  The  Muscovy  does  not 
really  belong  to  the  duck  family,  as  their  eggs  require  the 
same  period  for  hatching  as  those  of  the  goose,  while  the 
produce  of  a  mating  of  the  Muscovy  with  other  breeds 
causes  a  sterile  hybrid. 

4.  Feed  ducklings  on  soft  food  always,  and  have  plenty 
of  drinking  water  near,  as  a  duckling  will  choke  to  death  if 
deprived  of  water  while  eating  dry  food. 

5.  Very  cold  water  for  drinking  will  cause  cramps  in 
ducklings. 

6.  When  crowded  in  yards,  ducklings  often  die  sudden- 
ly, due  to  eating  the  filth  in  the  yards. 

7.  Ducklings  throw  the  water  out  of  the  troughs  be- 
cause they  are  then  washing  their  bills.  They  always  aim 
to  keep  their  nostrils  clean. 

8.  They  are  kept  in  brooders  in  lots  of  about  50,  under 
a  brooder  a  yard  square  in  a  brooder  house  6x10  feet,  with 
a  yard  6x16  feet,  but  as  they  grow  rapidly  they  soon 
crowd  the  brooder,  and  may  then  be  kept  in  a  warm  room. 

9  Have  board  floors  for  grown  ducks,  with  cut  straw, 
or  litter,  on  the  floor.    Cheap,  partition  nests  are  sufficient. 

ID.  Dampness  is  fatal  to  ducks,  both  adults  and  duck- 
lings, hence  they  must  have  t/ry  sleeping  places. 

II.  It  costs  only  six  cents  to  produce  a  pound  of  duck. 
Ducks  eat  twice  as  much  as  chicks,  but  they  make  up  by 
growing  twice  as  fast. —  Poultry  Keeper. 

The  Charm  of  Chicken-Raising. 

It  is  astonishing  how  the  charm  of  chicken  raising  grows 
on  one  and  how  it  affects  one's  powers  of  observation  and 
memory.    It  is  true  that  there  are  incident  to  such  a  life 
what  the  world  might  call  annoyances  ard  discomforts, 
I  but  to  the  true  artist  in  fowl  culture  they  are  but  disagree- 
I  able  incidents— the  bitter  which  comes  with  the  sweet. 


There  are  rats  and  weevils  which  must  be  kept  , 
perches  and  nests,  but  who  can  describe  the  manly  seuae 
of  protectorship  and  responsibility  created  by  such  efTorts  ? 

There  are  chicken-houses  to  be  kept  neat  and  clean, 
shells  to  be  baked  or  broken,  feeds  to  be  mixed,  but  from 
the  sense  of  knowledge  which  comes  with  acquired  skill  in 
all  those  branches,  what  innocent  and  agreeable  pride  and 
self-respect  do  not  spring  ?  What  traits  of  patience 
and  diplomacy  are  exhibited  in  the  skillful  treatment  of 
the  obdurate  and  aggressive  hen  that  is  determined  to  sit 
even  when  she  ought  to  be  laying? 

What  gentleness  and  forethought  must  be  exhibited  in 
the  proper  care  of  the  downy  brood  fresh  from  the  well- 
kept  nest  or  the  more  roomy  incubator  1  Nay,  it  is  rather 
the  life  of  a  poet  and  a  philosopher  combined,  and  the 
man  who  has  thus  stood  the  test  successfully  should  be 
entitled  to  the  summa  cum  laude  of  nature's  best  school. 
— Fancier, 


On  Keeping  Eggs.— To  keep  eggs  we  know  of  no 
more  simple  and  efficient  way  than  the  one  we  have  al- 
ways practiced,  says  the  Lancaster,  Ind.,  Farmer,  and 
which  was  successfully  practiced  by  our  father  for  the  last 
30  or  40  years.  This  is  by  taking  none  but  perfectly  fresh 
and  sound  eggs  and  setting  them  in  layers  on  the  top  or 
small  end,  in  a  box  or  basket  or  anything  that  will  hold 
eggs.  We  do  not  put  anything  between  them,  nor  do  we 
put  them  up  "air  tight,"  but  we  always  keep  them  in  a 
cellar.  Eggs  that  we  have  put  away  in  this  position,  were, 
after  being  kept  six  months,  as  good  and  fresh  as  the  day 
they  were  laid,  and  we  have  never  found  one  that  was 
spoiled  or  stale  among  them,  when  thus  served.  We  feel 
confident  that  they  would  keep  good  and  fresh  for  one 
year. 

Judging  the  Age  of  Poultry.— Examine  the  feet  and 
legs;  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  spurs  form  a  guide,  as 
we  are  told  by  an  expert  in  the  New  York  World.  The 
skin  of  the  pullet  or  cockerel  is  smooth,  and  has  a  fresh  ap- 
pearance, while  that  of  the  adult  fowl  yearly  grows  coarse 
and  more  shriveled.  Place  the  thumb  and  forefinger  on 
each  side  of  the  back  near  the  "pope's  nose"  and  press. 
In  young  birds  the  part  is  supple,  in  old  ones  it  is  difficult 
to  bend.  If,  in  feeling  the  tip  of  the  breast-bone,  the  griz- 
zle forming  there  is  tender  and  supple,  the  bird  is  young. 
Ducks  that  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  years 
have  a  deep  depression  down  below  the  breast  feathers, 
and  their  waddle  becomes  more  and  more  ungainly. 


A  Proposed  Anti-Oleomargarine  Law. 

At  the  request  of  the  Dairymen's  Association,  Senator 
McAllister  of  Contra  Costa  and  Marin  counties  has  pre- 
pared and  will  urge  the  passage  of  the  following  oleomar- 
garine bill  before  the  present  session  of  the  legislature: 

An  Act  to  prevent  deception  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bitlter  and 
of  cheese,  and  to  appropriate  money  for  its  enforcement. 

Th'  people  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  As- 
sembly, do  enact  as  follo7vs : 

Section  i.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  every  article,  sub- 
stance or  compound  other  than  that  produced  from  pure  milk  or 
cream  from  the  same,  made  in  the  semblance  of  butter.'and  designed 
to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter  made  from  pure  milk  or  cream 
from  the  same,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  imitation  butter;  and  that  (or 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  every  article,  substance  or  compound  other 
than  that  produced  from  pure  milk,  or  cream  from  the  same,  made  in 
the  semblance  of  cheese,  and  designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
chee<^e  made  from  pure  milk  or  cream  from  the  same,  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  imitation  cheese;  provided  that  the  use  of  salt,  rennet 
and  harmless  coloring  matter  for  coloring  the  product  of  pure  milk  or 
cream  shall  not  be  construed  to  render  such  product  an  imitation; 
and  provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  the  use  of  pure 
skimmed  mi'k  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese. 

Sec.  2.  Each  person  who  manufactures  imitation  butter  or  imita- 
tion cheese  shall  mark  by  branding,  stamping  and  stenciling  upon 
the  top  and  sides  of  each  tub,  firkin,  box  or  other  package  in  which 
such  article  shall  be  kept,  and  in  which  it  shall  be  removed  from  the 
place  where  it  is  produced,  in  a  clear  and  durable  manner,  in  the 
English  language,  the  words  "imitation  butter"  or  "imitation 
cheese, "  as  the  case  may  be,  it?  printed  letters  in  plain  Roman  type, 
each  of  which  fhall  not  be  less  than  one  inch  in  length  by  one-half  of 
an  inch  in  width. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  by  himself  or  another  shall  knowingly  ship, 
consign  or  forward  by  any  common  carrier,  whether  public  or  private, 
anv  imitation  butter  or  imitation  cheese  unless  the  same  be  marked 
as  provided  by  section  two  of  this  Act;  and  no  carrier  shall  knowingly 
receive,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  or  transporting,  any  imitation 
butter  or  imitation  cheese  unless  it  shall  be  marked  as  hereinbefore 
provided,  consigned,  and  by  the  carrier  receipted  for  as  "imitation 
butter"  or  '' imitation  cheese,"  as  the  case  may  be;  provided  that 
this  Act  shall  not  applv  to  any  goods  in  transit  between  foreign  States 
and  across  the  State  of  California. 

Sec  4.  No  person  shall  knowingly  have  in  his  possession,  or 
under  his  control,  any  imitation  butter  or  imitation  cheese  unless  the 
tub,  firkin,  bnx  or  other  package  containing  the  same  be  clearly  and 
durably  marked,  as  provided  by  section  two  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  by  himself  or  another  shall  knowingly  sell  or 
offer  for  sale  imitation  butter  or  imitation  cheese  under  the  pretense 
that  the  same  is  pure  butter  or  pure  cheese;  and  no  person  by  him- 
self or  another  shall  knowingly  sell  any  imitation  butter  or  imitation 
cheese  unless  he  shall  have  informed  the  purchaser  distinctly,  at  the 
time  of  the  sale,  that  the  same  is  imitation  batter  or  imitation  cheese, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  shall  have  delivered  to  th«-  purchaser  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  a  statement  clearly  printed  in  the  English  language, 
which  shall  re'er  to  the  articles  sold,  and  which  shall  contain,  in 
prominent  and  plain  Roman  type,  the  words  "imitation  butter"  or 
"imitation  cheese."  as  the  case  may  be,  and  shall  give  the  name  and 
place  of  business  of  the  maker. 

Sec.  6.  No  keeper  of  a  hotel,  boarding-house,  restaurant  or  other 
public  place  of  entertainment  shall  knowingly  place  before  any 
patron  for  use  as  food  any  imitation  butter  or  imitation  cheese  unless 
the  same  be  accompanied  by  a  placard  containing  the  words  "imita- 
tion butter  "  or  "imitation  cheese,"  as  the  case  may  be,  printed  in 
plain  Roman  type,  and  by  a  verbal  notification  to  said  patron  that 
such  substance  is  imitation  butter  or  imitation  cheese. 

Sec  7.  No  person  by  himself  or  another  shsU  knowingly  peddle, 
sell  or  deliver  from  any  cart,  wagon  or  other  vehicle,  upon  the  public 
streets  or  highways,  imitation  butter  or  imitation  chee«e  unless  said 
cart,  wagon  or  other  vehicle  shall  have  on  both  sides  the  placard  in 
printed  letters  o'  plain  Roman  type,  each  of  which  letters  shall  be  not 
less  than  two  inches  in  length  by  one  inch  in  width,  "  Licensed  o 
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ell  imitation  butter, ■■  or  "  Licensed  to  sell  imitation  cheese."  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Sec.  8.  No  action  can  be  maintained  on  account  of  any  sale  or 
other  contract  made  in  violation  of  or  with  intent  to  violate  this  Act 
by  or  through  any  person  who  was  knowingly  a  parly  to  such  wrong- 
ful sale  or  other  contract. 

Sec.  9.  Every  person  having  possession  or  control  of  any  imita- 
tion butter  or  imitation  cheese  which  is  not  marked  as  required  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  presumed  to  have  known,  during 
the  time  of  such  possession  or  control,  that  the  same  was  imitation 
butter  or  imitation  cheese,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec,  10.  No  person  shall  efface,  erase,  cancel  or  remove  any 
mark  provided  for  by  this  Act,  with  intent  to  mislead,  deceive  or  to 
violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  h.  No  butter  or  cheese  not  made  wholly  from  pure  milk  or 
cream,  salt  and  harnile';s  coloring  matter,  shall  be  used  in  any  of  the 
charitable  or  penal  institutions  that  receive  assistance  from  the  State. 

Sec.  12.  Whoever  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  or  sections 
of  this  Acl  shall  b»  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished,  for  the  first  offense,  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  seventy-five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  and  filty 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  County  Jail  for  not  exceeding 
thirty  days,  and  for  each  subsequent  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or 
by  imprisonment  in  the  County  Jail  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor 
more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

In  the  remaining  provisions  the  Governor  is  empowered 
to  appoint  a  State  Dairy  Bureau  of  three  persons — one  to 
serve  three  years,  one  to  serve  two,  and  one  to  serve  one, 
from  April  i,  1893.  Thereafter  as  their  terms  expire,  ap- 
pointments shall  be  for  three  years.  Members  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  and  shall  make  biennial  reports  to 
the  legislature  "  of  the  number  of  assistants,  experts,  chem- 
ists, agents  and  counsel  employed  and  of  their  expenses 
and  disbursements,  with  such  other  information  as  shall  be 
for  the  advantage  of  the  dairy  interests  in  the  State  and  of 
all  investigations  made  by  them,  with  all  cases  prosecuted 
and  the  results  of  such  prosecution." 

The  Board  is  empowered  to  enforce  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  and  to  employ  a  secretary  at  $1200  per  year.  The 
chairman  is  vested  with  the  same  powers  to  administer 
oaths,  etc.,  as  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Whoever  shall  have  in  his  possession  any  imitation 
butter  or  cheese  shall  be  construed  to  have  possession  of 
the  property  with  unlawful  intent. 

District  attorneys  are  made  prosecuting  officers. 

The  sum  of  $10,000  is  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act. 


Dairy  Notes. 

It  is  easier  to  sell  30-cent  butter  for  35  cents  than  to  sell 
20-cent  butter  for  10  cents  a  pound,  and  the  buyers  are 
better  satisfied. 

A  dozen  eergs  are  worth  now  about  as  much  as  a  pound 
of  butter.  The  eggs  can  be  made  for  ten  cents;  can  the 
butter  be  made  for  the  same  money?  No  !  But  don't  sell 
the  cows  and  buy  hens  with  the  money;  it  takes  a  genius 
to  make  money  with  a  big  lot  of  hens.  Keep  the  cows  and 
let  the  firm  be  Butter,  Eggs  &  Co. 

The  Jersey  cow  could  easily  be  made  a  larger  animal  by 
breeding  for  that  purpose,  but  she  probably  would  lose,  or 
at  least  not  gain,  in  butter  production,  while  she  would  re 
quire  more  food.  One  might  as  well  try  to  combine  the 
size  of  the  draft  horse  and  the  speed  of  the  racehorse  as  to 
try  to  make  the  cow  that  is  distinctively  a  milk  or  butter 
producer  at  the  same  time  a  beef  animal. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Farmer's  Review  tells  how  he 
keeps  his  butter  in  good  condition.  He  says:  "Three 
years  ago  I  adopted  the  plan  of  making  the  butter  into 
rolls,  wrapping  them  with  cheesecloth  (parchment  paper  I 
consider  the  best),  packing  into  new  pork  barrels,  and 
covering  with  a  strong  brine  that  will  float  an  egg.  Cover 
the  butter  with  a  brine,  so  that  the  air  will  not  come  in 
contact  wi'h  it  again  until  wanted  for  use.  Time  seems  to 
have  no  effect  on  the  butter  when  properly  handled  this 
way.  My  butter  is  just  as  fresh  to-day  as  when  it  went  in 
the  brine." 

While  a  "  not  very  good  "  cow  may  not  lose  us  money 
in  an  average  season,  she  will  in  a  season  of  high  price  for 
feed  and  a  not  corresponding  high  price  for  dairy  products. 
The  very  best  cows  pay  right  along  regardless  of  weather, 
price  of  feed  or  price  of  dairy  goods.  Of  course  they  do 
not  pay  so  well  when  feed  is  abnormally  high  and  milk  and 
butter  sell  at  normal  prices,  but  they  will  pay  something 
when  the  other  kind  don't  pay  anything.  The  moral  is, 
keep  good  cows.  Easier  said  than  done,  but  still  it  can  be 
done.  Always?  Yes,  always.  When  money  is  scarce 
(as  it  is  with  most  farmers  of  late  years),  the  way  is  to  hire 
or  buy  a  pure-bred  bull  to  breed  the  common  cows  to. 


The  Fat-Stock  Show  at  Chicago. 

Written  for.the.RuRAL  Press. 

It  looked  at  one  time  as  if  there  was  to  be  no  show  of 
fat-stock  at  Chicago  this  year,  but,  thanks  to  the  exhibition 
of  pluck  on  the  part  of  breeders  of  both  cattle,  sheep  and 
pigs,  there  was  a  show,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Iowa  Slate  Board  of  Agriculture,  under  whose  patronage 
it  had  been  held  for  several  years,  had  said  that  there  could 
be  no  fat-stock  show  this  year.  This  was  a  severe  blow 
to  those  who  had  been  at  the  expense  and  trouble  of  pre- 
paring animals  for  the  expected  annual  exhibition,  and  for 
Christmas  beef. 

To  have  deprived  intending  exhibitors  of  bringing  their 
fat -stock  together  in  the  usual  way  would  also  have  cut  ofT 
from  them  the  most  advantageous  manner  of  disnosin? 
of  them.  ^  ^ 

A  little  friendly  rivalry  among  breeders  is  a  good  thing 
both  for  the  advancement  of  the  breeders  and  the  breeds 
of  live  stock  represented  by  them.  Even  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  live  stock  fre- 


quently act  as  a  spurring  on  to  higher  efforts  and  greater 
perseverance,  especially  with  the  few  who  do  not  know  the 
word  "can't."  Whatever  of  benefits  were  to  be  derived 
from  the  trials  and  disappointments  of  the  hour,  the  breed- 
ers in  the  present  instance  seemed  fully  bent  on  reaping  to 
the  utmost  extent  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

We  have  now,  at  last,  the  "  precedent,'  that  a  cattle 
show  can  be  held  in  these  United  States,  independent  of 
all  State  Boards  of  Agriculture.  We  may  not,  but  hopt 
to,  live  to  see  the  day  when  there  will  be  real  agricultural 
and  live  stock  shows  in  California,  conducted  in  the  inter 
ests  of  agriculturists  generally,  and  supported  by  tillers  of 
the  soil  and  breeders  of  all  kinds  of  improved  live  stock  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  afford  instruction  to  all  who  go  to 
fhem  with  the  object  of  learning  by  the  experience  and  ex- 
ample of  exhibitors,  free  from  the  baneful  influences  of 
horse-racing  with  its  ever  recurrent  attendant  gambling. 
These  ought  to  be  relegated  to  their  proper  place,  apart 
from  things  agricultural.  All  who  are  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending our  fairs  cannot  but  admit  that  they  are  unduly 
fostered  and  encouraged  for  the  good  of  the  community  at 
large. 

To  return  to  the  "  Emergency  Show,"  as  it  has  been 
called.  When  those  who  had  interests  at  stake  found  that 
the  Iowa  State  Board  had  given  up  the  idea  of  a  fat-stock 
show,  they  went  to  work,  in  conjunction  with  all  interested 
parties  who  were  willing  to  give  financial  help,  and  were 
thus  able,  within  two  weeks'  time,  to  raise  the  sum  of  $1500 
in  cash,  to  be  offered  in  premiums,  which  was  paid  out  to 
successful  exhibitors  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  December, 
1892,  as  follows  :  To  cattle,  $1000;  sheep,  $250;  and  hogs 
Si  50,  so  that  the  working  expenses  could  have  been  but 
little. 

There  were  56  head  of  cattle  exhibited,  about  20  of 
which  were  Shorthorns,  17  grades  and  crosses,  the  re- 
mainder consisting  of  Hereford?,  Devons  and  Aberdeen- 
Angus. 

Sheep  were  represented  by  four  breeds,  viz  ,  Southdowns, 
Oxfords,  Leicesters  and  Merinos,  while  there  were  only  two 
exhibitors  of  swine,  who  showed  specimens  of  Victorias  and 
Yorkshires. 

The  premium  for  the  best  herd  in  the  show  was 
awarded  to  the  Van  Natta  Herefords,  which  were,  says  the 
Breeders'  Gazette,  "  in  the  judgment  of  some,  the  best- 
fitted  string  of  cattle  ever  seen  at  an  American  Fat- Stock 
Show." 

The  sweepstakes  premium  for  the  best  beast  in  the  show 
went  to  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son's  Shorthorn  steer  King,  bis  com- 
petitors being  the  Van  Natta  Hereford  Jerry  Rusk  and 
Atkins  &  Andrew's  grade  Angus. 

In  regard  to  prices  obtained  for  the  show  cattle  that  were 
sold,  the  last  named  brought  $6.75  per  100  pounds,  live 
weight;  several  Hereford  steers  sold  for  $7  per  100  pounds, 
one  two-year-old  belonging  to  S.  Van  Natta  selling  for 
$7.50  a  hundred.  The  champion  steer.  Potts  &  Son's 
two-year-old,  King,  sold  for  eight  cents  a  hundred — weight 
1600  pounds — thus  realizing  $128,  besides  $280  won  in 
prizes,  a  total  of  S408. 

We  do  not  have  in  California  the  well-fed,  finished 
steers  that  sold  for  the  above-named  prices.  There  is  one 
very  good  reason  for  not  having  them;  that  is,  because  the 
price  of  dressed  beef  here  is  no  more  than  the  price  per 
pound,  live  weight,  in  Chicago,  consequently  it  would  not 
pay  to  produce  such  here. 


those  in  the  center  being  removed  to  the  sides,  and  the  lat- 
ter to  the  center  of  the  place.  Uniform  color  is  thus  ob- 
tained for  all.  There  is  not  much  risk  in  curing  hams  this 
way  if  the  house  is  properly  constructed  and  the  fire 
watched.  The  newer  methods  of  using  acids  and  a  quick 
fire,  cannot  begin  to  produce  as  good  meat  as  that  cured  by 
this  old  process. 


Smoking  and  Curing  Bacon. 

In  view  of  the  rising  prices  in  smoked  and  salted  meats, 
farmers  will  not  find  amiss  the  following  hints  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  curing  bacon,  by  A.  B.  Barrett,  in  the 
American  Cidiivaior : 

The  value  of  bacon  depends  first  upon  a  proper  piece  of 
good  meat,  and  then  everything  is  in  the  curing  and  smok- 
ing. Good  smoking  gives  to  the  meat  a  delicious  flavor 
that  often  enhances  its  value  from  one  to  two  cents  a 
pound,  and  it  is  of  importance  that  every  one  smoking 
bacon  for  the  market  should  endeavor  to  add  this  quality. 
The  farmer  who  has  only  a  dozen  or  so  of  hocks  for  this 
purpose  ran  do  the  work  a  great  deal  better  than  the  large 
curing-houses,  where  so  many  are  handled  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  proper  attention  'o  each  one.  Besides,  the 
farmer  often  has  all  the  facilities  to  do  the  work  well,  and 
plenty  of  time  in  the  fall  and  winter  to  devote  to  the  work. 

The  flesh  surface  nf  the  hams  and  shoulders  should  first 
be  scrubbed  carefully  until  they  are  clean,  and  then  fine 
black  pepper  should  be  sprinkled  thickly  over  them  from  a 
tin  box.  Some  use  equal  parts  of  black  and  red  pepper, 
but  the  former  used  alone  gives  as  good  results.  Ordinary 
twine  should  then  be  fastened  in  the  hock  end  of  each  ham 
and  shoulder,  and  in  the  thick  side  of  each  middling,  to 
suspend  them  from  the  hooks  in  the  curing-house. 

The  smokehouse  should  have  cement,  brick  or  hard 
earth  floor,  and  the  fire  made  in  the  center  of  the  room. 
This  should  be  started  with  dry  stuff,  and  as  it  burns  well, 
smother  it  with  green  hickory  or  green  chips  from  oak, 
hickory  or  other  logs.  Chips  will  often  be  too  dry,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  wet  them  with  water  to  keep  them  from 
blazing.  Everything  depends  upon  the  fire  now.  It  must 
be  regulated  so  as  to  not  get  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  A  good 
smoke  and  no  blaze  is  required.  Water  and  chips  are  the 
means  by  which  to  tegulate  it  in  this  way. 

Half  a  day  at  a  time  for  a  week  or  two  weeks  will  suffice 
to  cure  the  hams  well,  and  this  slow  method  is  better  than 
a  quick,  continuous  smoking.  The  more  that  it  is  smoked 
in  this  slow  way  the  better  will  its  color  be.  After  it  is 
nearly  smoked  enough  give  it  hnother  turn  in  the  house  oc- 
casionally until  late  in  May.  The  smoke  is  the  safest  way 
to  keep  the  bacon  bug  or  "skippers"  out  of  the  house  and 
the  meat.  It  is  also  better  for  the  meat  to  give  it  such  an 
occasional  smoking. 

Those  who  market  their  bacon  and  hams  within  a  few 
weeks  will  rush  the  curing  process  through,  but  the  meat  is 
never  so  good  for  this  haste.  The  more  the  bacon  is 
snioked  the  better  it  will  keep  through  suinmer.  The  hams 
will  have  to  bo  changed  occasionally  in  the  smokehouse. 


Hoes  Becoming  Valuable. 

The  live  stock  market  has  been  a  source  of  perplexity 
and  confusion  to  dealers  daring  the  past  year,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  hog?.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  receipts  in 
1892  at  Chicago  were  7,700,000,  being  the  second  largest 
on  record— the  leading  year  was  1891,  with  8,600,000— 
there  has  been  during  the  past  three  months  a  scarcity 
without  precedent  for  a  term  of  years.  The  total  for  the 
year  1892  is  900,000  less  than  in  1891,  but  it  is  nearly  100,- 
000  larger  than  the  previous  largest  receipts,  excpt  1 891, 
over  600,000  larger  than  in  1880,  when  7,059  355  arrived, 
which  are  the  founh  largest  receipts  on  record.  In  1889 
Chicago  received  less  than  6,000,000  and  in  1883  only  4,- 
921,712  arrived,  so  that  receipts  for  1892  are  very  large  m 
comparison  with  average  receipts  since  1887. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  1892  there  was  a  decrease  of 
57^.539.  as  compared  with  iZ<^\,  with  an  advance  in  prices 
of  about  35c  per  100  lbs.  The  next  three  months  there  was 
a  strong  gain  in  receipts  and  the  loss  as  compared  with  the 
first  six  months  of  1891  was  reduced  to  236,000  head. 
Prices  during  the  second  quarter  advanced  75c  on  choice 
heavy,  only  30c  on  common  mixed  and  light  nr.d  65c  on 
fancy  light.  By  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  the  loss  in  re- 
ceipts compared  with  1891  had  been  entirely  made  up  with 
.1 71303  hogs  to  spare,  the  September  receipts  alone  increas- 
ing 112,000  head.  In  August  prices  reached  the  top  price 
outside  of  the  last  month,  $6.27^.  being  $1.55  above  Janu- 
ary prices,  bu»  the  liberal  September  receipts  and  the  tra- 
ditional idea  that  prices  must  be  broken  badly  just  before 
the  winter  packing  season,  caused  a  decline  of  57JC  on 
best  hogs,  which  bet;an  to  be  more  plenty,  and  little  or  no 
change  on  the  common  hogs,  which  had  been  dei-psrately 
low  all  year.  The  talk  of  country  stock-shippers  about 
November  hogs  being  marketed  in  September,  made  little 
or  no  impression  upon  the  general  trade,  but  when  October 
receipts  fell  off  137,000,  the  packers  and  tradeis  were  puz- 
zled and  prices  slowly  crawled  up  about  25c  during  the 
month.  The  November  decrease  of  362,552  hogs  was  less 
sudden,  but  about  as  surprising  as  a  thunder  clap  out  of  a 
clear  sky;  but  the  packers  were  so  badly  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  provision  market  that  th'.y  fought  hard  and  quite 
successfully  the  advance  in  prices,  which  amounted  to  only 
about  IOC  for  the  month.  In  December,  however,  with  a 
decrease  in  receipts  of  nearly  400,000  compared  with  ihe 
corresponding  month  in  '91.  hog  prices  w>ent  up  like  a  bal- 
loon dragging  an  insuffici  nt  anchor,  and  closed  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  year,  $7,  for  prime  hogs,  being  $2  95 
above  the  low  point  at  the  opening  of  the  year. 

Receipts  of  hogs  the  l.tst  three  months  of  1892  decreased 
over  900,000,  and  there  are  many  in  the  trade  that  think 
the  decrease  the  first  three  months  of  1893  will  be  very 
heavy  in  comparison  with  the  first  half  ot  1892.  The  un- 
varying strength  and  decided  upward  tendency  ol  prices 
indicates  that  this  opinion  prevails  in  the  most  effective 
places,  viz.,  among  buyers,  and  there  seems  to  be  every 
reason  to  expect  a  further  advance  in  prices,  even  over 
present  high  quotations. 


<ShE  3E{lEbD. 

The  Year  in  Napa  County. 

Napa,  Dec.  30,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:— A  retrospect  of  the  old  year,  viewed 
from  an  agricultural  standpoint,  shows  that  the  past  twelve- 
month has  been  a  prosperous  one  to  very  m^ny  farmers  of 
this  county,  and,  of  course,  satisfactory  to  such.  There  are 
those  whose  affairs  have  not  prospered  as  anticipated. 
There  are  those  likewise  situated  in  every  portion  of  the 
State.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  year  just  passed  has  been  one 
of  advancement.  Where  judgment  has  been  at  fault  in 
managing  the  farm,  lessons  should  be  learned  that  shall 
profit  during  the  new  year.  Mistakes  are  made  in  one  or 
another  department  of  farm  labor  during  any  year,  but  they 
may  be  turned  to  good  account  if  the  experience  gained, 
sometimes  costly,  is  kept  in  mind  during  coming  time. 

Of  all  our  farmers  probably  fruitgrowers  fared  the  best 
during  1892.  With  ftiir  crops  and  excellent  prices  came 
satisfaction  and  the  stimulus  to  enter  upon  planning  and 
execution  for  the  months  to  come.  Farmers  of  this  class 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  outlook.  Old  orchards  will  be 
enlarged  and  new  ones  planted.  Although  considerable 
fruit  was  shipped  from  Napa  and  vicinity  last  season,  the 
amount  will  undoubtedly  increase  from  year  to  year. 

Grain  and  hay  raisers  had  fair  to  good  crops.  With  this 
little  fault  could  be  found.  But  prices  for  both  products 
have  thus  far  ruled  low,  and  a  large  quantity  is  still  held  for 
higher  figures  than  have  thus  far  been  oflTered.  With  the 
expense  and  hard  work  incident  to  raising  hay  and  grain 
there  is  little  cheer  in  having  to  dispose  of  them  at  prices 
that  have  for  some  time  ruled.  Still  a  large  acreage  has 
been  sown  this  season  and  more  will  be  planted.  One 
season  with  another,  farmers  in  general  do  fairly  well,  and 
they  plant  and  sow  and  reap  in  hope.  "  Never  say  die  " 
is  3  good  motto  for  individuals  of  all  classes  who  may  for 
the  time  being  be  unsuccessful. 

Likewise  there  are  many  vineyardmen  and  winemakers 
who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  way  things  have  turned  the 
last  season.  The  phylloxera  has  ceased  not,  day  nor  night, 
to  ravage  many  a  vineyard  south  of  the  Calistoga  district, 
and  the  acreage  will  be  reduced  this  spring.  For  this  dis- 
ease— to  check  the  spreading  of  these  ravenous  insects — 
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there  has  been  found  no  remedy.  Then,  again,  the  price 
of  wine  has  been  so  low  that  many  ccllarmen  have  been 
unwilling  to  dispose  of  vintages,  waiting  patiently  the  bet- 
ter times  that  scores  are  sanguine  will  soon  come. 

The  only  salvation  of  vineyardists  in  this  and  other  parts 
of  the  State  is  in  planting  anew  with  resistant  vines.  So 
far  these  have  proved  a  success  here  as  elsewhere. 

Quite  a  number  of  farms  change  hands  from  time  to  time 
in  me  county  and  now  and  then  some  of  the  larger  tracts 
are  divided.  Newcomers  from  diflferent  portions  of  our 
land,  pleased  with  our  climate,  soil  and  location,  settle 
here,  bringing  capital,  new  ideas,  and  make  many  improve- 
ments.   We  want  more  such. 

There  is  a  great  future  for  Berryessa  valley,  situated  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  our  county.  A  large  tract  of  very 
fertile  valley  land,  with  much  hill  land  adjoining,  noted  for 
the  excellent  pasture  produced,  is  cut  ofT  from  railroad  cen- 
ters. The  large  amount  of  grain  there  produced  must 
needs  be  hauled  a  long  distance  to  Napa  or  to  Winters  at 
considerable  expense.  The  land  is  still  held,  for  the 
greater  part,  in  large  tracts.  Excellent  wheat  is  grown 
there  and  the  location  is  well  adapted  to  fruitgrowing.  All 
that  is  needed  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
portions  of  the  State  is  a  railroad. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  many  another  location  in  this 
State.  The  time  must  come  when  small  lines  of  railroad 
will  tap  these  now  isolated  but  fertile  tracts,  developing  the 
resources  of  the  State  in  a  remarkable  manner,  adding 
much  to  its  wealth  and  drawing  from  abroad  a  large  and 
desirable  population.  How  few  of  the  residents  of  this 
State  realize  that  within  our  borders  we  have  an  empire  of 
our  own  ? 

The  first  heavy  storm  of  the  season  damaged  many  of 
our  mountain  roads  to  considerable  extent.  Where  the 
water  was  allowed  to  run  for  any  distance  in  the  road  great 
gullies  were  formed  and  the  repairing  of  these  highways 
will  entail  much  expense.  Whether  the  new  road  law, 
which  goes  into  effect  with  the  new  year,  will  lessen  the 
burden  of  taxpayers  and  give  us  better  roads  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  workings  of  this  law  will  be  watched  with  much 
interest  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  If  this  shall  prove  the 
road  law  we  have  so  long  been  looking  for  it  will  bring  re- 
lief in  more  ways  than  one.    We  shall  see. 

Cutting  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  are  preparing  to  plant 
two  or  three  hundred  acres  of  very  good  land  to  orchard, 
about  four  miles  southwest  of  Napa.  Soil  and  location 
will  be  in  favor  of  the  success  of  this  enterprise;  the  fruit 
can  be  shipped  to  San  Francisco  or  to  eastern  points  by  rail 
from  Napa  or  to  pomts  in  this  State  by  water  from  Soscol. 

Here,  at  Soscol,  is  the  large  and  well  improved  farm  of 
Judge  J.  A.  Stanley.  Dairying  forms  a  prominent  feature 
of  farm  operations.  At  considerable  expense  a  very  com- 
plete plant  has  been  erected  and  this  is  the  best  equipped 
dairy  in  the  county.  The  judge  has  quite  a  large  vmeyard 
of  resistant  vines  that  is  doing  well.  It  is  no  longer  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  planting  resistants,  particu- 
larly the  Riparia,  in  this  county.  Vinifera,  when  grafted 
on  such  roots,  grow  thriftily,  bear  good  crops  and  resist 
the  attacks  of  the  phylloxera.  R. 

The  Storm  in  Butte  County. 

Yankee  Hill,  Butte  Co.,  Cal.,  Jan.  i,  1893. 

To  THE  Editor  : — The  greatest  storm  for  years  has 
just  gone  and  passed,  and  left  its  many  marks  which  will 
long  be  remembered.  Such  tremendous  winds — leveling 
fences,  uprooting  gigantic  trees;  I  never  saw  the  like  be- 
fore. I  think  that  it  must  have  attained  a  velocity  of  60  or 
75  miles  per  hour.  And  the  terrible  rains!  They  tore  out 
a  great  deal  of  late  plowed  and  seeded  ground.  I  should 
judge  that  in  the  last  storm  about  20  inches  of  water  fell. 
By  taking  a  look  up  the  Sacramento  valley  you  can  see 
enough  to  form  some  idea  of  the  amount,  etc.;  but  it  did 
some  good  after  all.  It  took  away  all  the  frosty  weather, 
and  now  the  grain  is  just  rushing  forward  finely  and  begins 
to  look  lovely.  But  the  roads!  O,  gracious!  All  torn  to 
pieces  and  no  wonder,  for  our  road  officers  have  done 
nothing  all  fall  to  keep  the  water  from  v/ashing  the  road 
away  every  time  it  rained.  That's  the  way  the  money 
goes,  and  the  taxpayers  have  to  foot  the  bills.  It  beats  all, 
as  the  old  woman  said,  how  things  work. 

Well,  we  shall  soon  have  a  new  deal  in  regard  to  our 
road  law,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  old  system.  But  what  can  be  expected  if  we 
only  have  a  wooden  man  for  officer  ?  Now,  if  the  weather 
continues  this  fine  for  a  few  days,  I  think  the  pruning  hooks 
and  shears  will  have  to  be  brought  into  requisition.  We 
have  had  fine  Muscatel  grapes  on  the  vines,  but  the  last 
prolonged  storm  rather  worsted  them.  When  the  long- 
looked-for  and  long-hoped-for  railroad  gets  to  running 
along  the  North  Fork  of  El  Rio  Plumas  we  can  get  rid  of 
our  splendid  fruits  and  nuts  before  such  bad  weather  sets  in. 

With  many  prayers  for  the  new  road,  and  wishing  every- 
body a  very  Happy  New  Year,  I  remain  (almost  a 
Granger),  Wm.  H.  Mullen. 

The  European  Hop  Crop. 

Frank  H.  Mason,  United  States  Consul-general  at 
Frankfort,  Germany,  sends  to  Washington  the  following 
estimate  of  the  hop  crop  in  Germany  and  Europe  for  1892. 
The  statistics  are  in  metric  pounds,  being  one-tenth  greater 
than  American  pounds: 


36,296,000  pounds  in  1882  and  a  maximum  crop  of 
71,565,500  pounds  in  1889,  the  annual  average  for  the  ten 
years  being  52,542,100  oounds.  The  foregoing  estimate, 
therefore,  reckons  the  German  crop  of  1892  at  3,300,000 
pounds  less  than  that  of  1891  and  9,042,100  pounds  below 
the  average  of  the  past  ten  years. 


Country,  Quantity. 
Germany —  Mat.  lbs. 

Biva'ia  22,500,000 

Wurtemburg   6,000,000 

Baden   5,000,000 

Alsace-Lorraine  6,500,000 

Prussia   3.500.000 


Country.  Quantity. 

Met.  lbs. 

Austria-Hungary   15,500,000 

Belgium   9,000,000 

France   5,000,000 

Russia   2,500,000 

Great  Britain  *36,ooo,ooo 
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The  Orange  Crop. 

Riverside,  Cal.,  Dec.  31,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  notice  in  your  Christmas  edition  a 
statement  that  the  output  of  oranges  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia will  be  7000  carloads  this  year.  I  think  you  are  at 
least  2000  carloads  too  high  in  your  estimate. 

Riverside  is  not  expected  to  produce  over  2000  carloads, 
and  the  balance  of  San  Bernardino  will  not  much  exceed 
250  cars,  and  I  feel  confident  all  the  rest  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia will  not  exceed  2750  carloads.  It  is  usual,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  for  buyers  and  interested  parties  to 
give  out  the  idea  that  there  is  to  be  an  immense  output, 
and  consequently  prices  will  rule  lower.  The  truth  is  good 
enough  in  California,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  have  not 
made  this  statement  for  any  other  purpose  than  an  item  of 
good  news.  After  a  regular  reading  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  for  over  17  years,  I  want  to  say  that  it  stands  at  the 
head,  in  my  estimation,  in  its  effort  to  give  facts  as  they 
are. 

Our  crop  this  year  is  not  as  large  as  in  former  years,  but 
the  quality  is  very  fine.  Never  before  had  Riverside  so 
brilliant  a  prospect  on  January  ist,  as  in  the  year  1893.  A 
good  crop,  the  fruit  exceptionally  smooth  and  of  fine  appear- 
ance. The  little  low  temperature  we  had  through  Decem- 
ber was  an  advantage  rather  than  a  detriment.  It  caused 
the  fruit  to  ripen  earlier,  and  now  the  Navels  have  put  on 
their  rosy  hue  and  are  fast  maturing  to  gratify  the  most 
esthetic  palates.  Indeed,  contrary  to  the  usual  experience 
at  this  season,  they  are  very  sweet  and  juicy. 

The  growers  and  packers  of  Riverside  and  San  Bernar- 
dino county  have  concluded  not  to  indulge  in  the  pastime 
of  Kilkenny  cats,  but  are  trying  to  formulate  plans  for  the 
better  distribution  of  our  crop.  It  is  the  intention  to  stop 
all  consignments  and  sell  all  the  fruit  f.  o.  b.  Riverside,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  culls  and  second-grade  fruit.  A  uniform 
system  of  packing  and  uniform  price  will  do  much  to  place 
our  fruit  in  the  position  it  deserves.  Indiscriminate  con- 
signments demoralize  any  market.  Some  of  the  best  com- 
mission men  in  San  Francisco  and  other  cities  have  fre- 
quently told  me  they  would  prefer  to  buy  oranges  if  there 
were  no  consignments.  The  demand  would  then  control 
the  supply.  While  we  do  not  expect  exorbitant  prices,  by 
concerted  action  we  can  secure  a  fair  price  for  a  good  arti- 
cle. Prices  will  be  fixed  every  Saturday  for  the  ensuing 
week,  and  by  holding  back  the  shipments,  merchants  never 
need  fear  the  disastrous  effects  of  a  falling  market.  The 
Riverside  Press  has  published  the  articles  as  agreed  upon; 
but  there  will  be  some  minor  changes  made  to-day.  The 
f.  o.  b.  prices  to  day  are  Washington  Navels  $3. 50  and 
Seedlings  $2.25  per  box,  which  are  very  satisfactory. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  in  Riverside  for  a  permanent 
organization  of  every  orange-grower  in  the  city  into  a  cor- 
poration, with  a  board  o!  trustees  of  say  1 1  of  the  most 
advanced,  best-posted  men.  They  are  to  elect  a  president 
and  secretary,  and  thus  pave  the  way  to  have  all  the  fruit 
grown  in  Riverside  manipulated  by  one  agency.  Hire  a 
man  who  has  the  brains  and  business  experience  to  manage 
it,  if  we  have  to  pay  the  salary  paid  Mr.  Leeds  by  the 
traffic  Association,  $10,000  a  year.  This  would  only  be  a 
trifle  over  iX  cents  a  box  for  this  year's  output,  and  the 
expense  would  rest  on  the  income.  We  can't  jump  into 
new  things.  We  must  take  time  to  grow.  We  must  edu- 
cate people  by  experience.  We  have  had  some  experience 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger  account.  If  our  present 
movement  proves  somewhat  satisfactory,  it  will  encourage 
our  people  to  pool  their  issues  in  some  way  to  secure  the 
best  results. 

The  rains  have  been  very  welcome,  and  the  seeding  of 
barley  seems  to  be  the  business  most  in  hand  at  present, 
trusting  for  the  later  rain  to  mature  the  crop.  Feed  has 
been  high.  Alfalfa-hay  from  $11  to  $14  per  ton  during  the 
past  year.  Rain  means  plenty  of  cheap  feed  and  general 
prosperity  all  round.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  farmers 
in  the  northern  citrus  belt  have  had  such  copious  showers. 
Their  prosperity  is  ours.  We  are  mutually  dependent. 
Prosperity  in  one  part  of  the  State  affects  all  other  por- 
tions. D.  W.  McLeod. 

[As  stated  last  week,  the  Rural  Press  did  not  estimate 
that  the  southern  California  orange  output  would  be  7000 
carloads,  and  our  correspondent  labors  under  a  misappre- 
hension.— Ed.] 


Total  (or  Germany.  43. 500,000  Total  for  Europe.  .+101,500,000 
'Equal  to  40,000,000  English  pounds,  +101,500  gross  tons. 

The  hop  product  of  Germany  has  fluctuated  from  year 
to  year  during  the  past  decade  between  a  minimum  crop  of 


Large  Area  of  New  Orchards. 

The  Pomona  Progress  has  prepared  a  statement  of  the 
estimated  planting  of  new  orchards  in  southern  California 
for  the  next  four  months  and  some  formidable  figures  are 
developed.  Reports  from  nurserymen  in  every  locality  in 
Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino  and  San  Diego  counties 
show  that  the  demand  for  prune,  apricot  and  peach  trees 
for  planting  has  never  been  as  large  at  this  season  as  this. 
In  some  places  the  stock  of  prune  and  apricot  trees  has 
already  been  contracted  for  by  men  who  are  going  into  de- 
ciduous fruit  growing  on  an  extensive  scale.  In  Pomona, 
Santa  Ana  and  San  Jacinto  valleys  there  are  many  acres 
which  have  heretofore  been  occupied  by  wheat  and  barley 
fields  that  are  now  to  become  orchards. 

In  San  Bernardino  county  the  olive  and  prune  are  to  be 
set  out  on  several  thousand  acres  near  AUessandro  and 
Rialto.  In  Orange  county  there  are  reports  of  a  movement 
for  planting  olives  on  the  soil  that  was  formerly  occupied 


by  vineyards  which  the  vine  disease  killed.  The  Progres  s 
estimates  that  about  9000  acres  will  be  planted  to  prunes 
alone  in  southern  California  this  season,  and  says  that  the 
prosperity  which  has  attended  every  form  of  deciduous 
fruit  grown  in  this  region  during  the  past  has  given  this 
unusual  impetus  to  fruit-growing  operations.  The  bringing 
of  many  thousand  more  acres  of  land  under  irrigation  sys- 
tems and  improved  and  easier  methods  of  preparing  fruit 
for  market  have  also  had  their  influence.  The  Progress 
says  there  is  as  yet  no  reliable  estimate  made  on  the  extent 
of  the  planting  of  orange  and  lemon  orchards  in  the  south- 
ern counties. 

For  Pernicious  Scale  and  Lecaniums. 

Mr.  R.  Wilkin  gives  the  Ventura  Free  Press  a  formula 
for  spraying  deciduous  trees,  which  he  says  is  the  best 
wash  yet  used  for  destroying  the  San  Jose  scale: 

The  orchardist  should  watch  the  weather,  and  as  it  only 
rains  about  once  a  month  in  southern  California,  he  should 
spray  his  orchard  as  soon  as  possible  after  a  rain,  so  the 
wash  will  have  a  longer  time  to  stay  on  the  trees.  If  a  rain 
should  follow  soon  after  spraying,  the  trees  should  be 
sprayed  again  after  the  rain.  Use  a  nozzle  that  will  throw 
a  fine  spray  and  go  around  the  tree  and  wet  every  particle 
of  the  bark  Follow  the  directions  exactly  in  preparing  the 
wash  and  you  will  be  successful. 

For  Pernicious  Scale  and  Lecaniums. — The  follow- 
ing are  the  proportions  of  materials  for  the  rosin  wash  for 
winter  use  upon  deciduous  trees: 

Rosin  30  pounds. 

Caustic  soda  (70  per  cent)   g  pounds. 

Fiih  oil  n%  pints. 

Directions  for  Preparing  this  Wash. — Place  the  rosin, 
caustic  soda  and  fish  oil  in  a  large  boiler,  pouring  over 
them  about  20  gallons  of  water,  and  cook  thoroughly  over 
a  brisk  fire  for  at  least  three  hours;  then  add  hot  water,  a 
little  occasionally,  and  stir  well,  until  you  have  not  less 
than  50  gallons  of  hot  solution.  Place  this  in  the  spray 
tank  and  add  cold  water  to  make  100  gallons  altogether. 
Never  add  cold  water  when  cooking. 

A.  J.  Cook's  formula  for  kerosene  emulsion  for  citrus 
trees,  most  successfully  used  in  winter,  is:  Put  X  pound 
of  laundry  soap  in  two  quarts  of  water  and  boil  until  the 
soap  is  dissolved;  then  add,  while  yet  hot,  i  pint  of  kero- 
sene oil  and  vigorously  stir  until  it  is  permanently  mixed, 
that  is,  until  when  allowed  to  stand  the  oil  will  not  rise  lo 
the  surface;  when  ready  to  use  add  water  enought  to  make 
15  pints  in  all.  Apply  the  emulsion  with  a  spraying  pump 
until  every  leaf  and  part  of  the  tree  is  fully  wet. 


Fruit-Raising  Pays. 

A  press  dispatch  from  Pomona  testifies  to  the  extensive 
preparations  going  forward  in  Southern  California  to  an 
enlargement  of  the  fruit  industry.    It  says: 

"  Not  in  several  years  has  there  been  such  preparations 
for  planting  orchards  in  this  region  as  this  season.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  that  have  heretofore  grown  barley  or  wheat 
in  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino  and  Orange  counties  are 
to  be  set  out  to  young  orchards  before  April  or  May.  In 
every  valley  and  locality  in  this  part  of  California  men  are 
busy  turning  over  the  soil  and  surveying  sections  for 
orchards,  and  are  getting  the  soil  in  readiness  for  planting. 
The  nurserymen  and  dealers  in  farm  implements  unani- 
mously report  a  general  activity  in  their  "business. 

"  The  planting  of  new  orange  orchards  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  Southern  California  will  be  as  large  as  ever,  but 
there  is  going  to  be  ten  times  more  lemons  planted  this 
season  than  ever  before. 

"  Olives  and  prunes  have  returned  royal  profits  to  all 
growers  in  this  part  of  the  State  this  year,  and  new 
orchards  of  these  fruits  are  to  be  planted  on  an  enormous 
scale  in  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  counties.  Apricots  and 
peaches  will  be  set  out  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred 
acres  in  Pomona  valley,  and  in  Ventura  county  more  than 
in  any  section  in  five  years,  because  of  the  money  that  has 
been  derived  from  such  fruits  during  the  past  year. 

"  The  Pomona  Progress  estimates  that  the  fruit-planting 
operations  in  Southern  California  this  winter  will  be  fully 
$2,000,000  in  value." 


To  Amend  the  Irrigation  Law. 

A  meeting  of  delegates  from  various  irrigation  districts  of 
the  State  was  held  in  Sacramento  last  week  to  consider 
subjects  upon  which  legislation  may  be  deemed  advisable 
by  the  present  session.  E.  DeWitt,  president  of  the  State 
Association,  presided  at  the  meetings,  and  L.  M.  Holt,  editor 
of  the  Orange  Belt,  at  Rialto,  officiated  as  secretary. 
Among  other  prominent  persons  in  attendance  were  C.  C. 
Wright  author  of  the  Wright  irrigation  law;  W. 
W.  S.  Green,  editor  of  the  Colusa  Sun;  E.  H.  Tucker,  of 
Selma.  P.  Y.  Baker,  P.  L.  Reed,  A.  J.  Pilsbury.  J.  W. 
Mackey,  and  E.  D.  Vogelsang,  of  Tulare,  D.  Robinson 
and  Samuel  Merrill,  of  Rialto;  T.  A.  Wells,  of  Kern 
county;  E.  T.  Casper,  of  Poso,  and  R.  B.  Beaver,  of  Es- 
condido. 

A  number  of  amendments  to  the  irrigation  laws  were  dis- 
cussed and  will  be  recommended  for  passage  to  the  legis- 
lature. The  Wright  Irrigation  Law,  as  originally  adopted, 
was  an  excellent  measure,  but  experience  has  demon- 
strated the  advisability  of  some  amendments.  One  of  the 
amendments  proposed  is  that  the  school  fund  of  the  State 
should  be  invested  in  irrigation  district  bonds. 

Other  minor  amendments  of  a  corrective  nature  were  dis- 
cussed and  will  be  presented  to  the  Legislature. 


Vinegar  and  pickle  factories  are  increasing  in  this  city. 
In  1 891  there  were  six  of  them,  with  an  output  of  970,000 
gallons  of  vinegar  and  120,000  gallons  of  pickles,  worth  in 
all  $200,000.  Now  there  are  fourteen  factories,  turning  out 
over  1,000,000  gallons  of  vinegar,  1 50,000  gallons  of  pickles 
and  the  joint  product  is  valued  at  $250,000. 
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The  Song  of  the  Dairy. 

Written  for  the  Rukal  Pbkss  by  Isabsl  Cabling. 
I  pledge  your  health  in  a  glass  of  white  wine, 
Cool,  creamy  and  sweet, 

White  wine, 
The  wine  that  is  mine, 
Without  tariff  or  duty,  and  sweet, 
O  sweet  with  the  sweetness  of  grass  and  of  clover, 
And  tinted  with  buttercups.    Full,  brimming  over. 
The  glasses  are  waiting  of  wine, 

White  wine, 
The  wine  that  is  cool 

And  pure  as  the  depths  of  the  forest-fed  pool 
Tnat  peeps  at  the  sun  and  rimples 
With  the  merriest  dimples. 
The  daintiest  twinkles. 
That  somehow  remind  us  of  bells  all  a-tinkle 
Far  oir  on  the  hills.    Fill  the  glasses  again 
With  wine  that  will  bring  us  no  sorrow  nor  pain, 
The  wine  that  will  cost  you  no  license  nor  fine, 

White  wine. 
Cool,  creamy  and  sweet,  and  fit  for  a  fairy. 
The  wine  of  the  dairy, 
The  strength  of  the  clover  and  grass. 
Come,  fill  up  your  glass 

With  wine. 

White  wine ! 


Last  Year. 
I. 

Yo"  thought,  O  Love,  you  loved  me  then,  I  know. — 
For  that  I  bless  you,  now  when  Love  is  cold. 
Remembering  how  warm  the  tale  you  told 

When  winds  of  autumn  fitfu'ly  did  blow. 

And  by  the  sea's  perpetual  ebb  and  flow 
We  wandered  on  together  to  behold 
Noon's  radiant  splendor,  or  the  sunset's  gold. 

Or  beauty  of  still  nights,  when  moons  hung  low. 
Your  voice  grew  tender  as  you  called  my  name, — 
I  heard  that  voice  to  day, — was  it  the  same?  — 

The  old  time's  music  trembles  In  it  yet; 
Your  touch  thrilled  through  roe  like  a  sudden 
flime. 

And  then  a  sweet  and  subtle  madness  came. 
And  lips,  cold  now,  my  lips  had  quickly  met. 
II. 

Ah,  Love,  you  must  remember,  though,  to-day. 
There  is  no  spell  to  charm  you  in  the  past, — 
So  dear  the  dream  was  that  it  could  not  last; 

Full  soon  our  pleasant  skies  were  changed  to  gray. 

The  sun  turned  from  our  barren  land  away. 
And  all  the  leaves  swept  by  us  on  the  blast. 
And  all  our  hopes  to  that  wild  wind  were  cast, — 

For  dead  Love's  soul  there  is  no  place  to  pray. 
But  still  the  old  time  lives  in  each  our  thought, — 

In  our  regretful  dreams  the  old  suns  rise, 
And,  from  their  shining,  memory  hath  caught 

Some  lingering  glory  of  the  glad  surprise 
When  Love  rose  on  us,  like  the  sun  and  brought 
ur  hearts  their  morning  under  last  year's  skies. 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 


Homonyms. 


Written  for  the  Rcral  Press  by  Augdsta  K.  Townsb. 


bord,  an  edge;  a  side.  As  the  Anglo-Saxon 
table  was  formed  "merely  by  placing  a 
board  on  trestles  at  the  time  of  eating,,"  the 
table  simply  being  designated  by  the  name 
of  board,  one  can  readily  conceive  of  the 
transitions  by  which  board  should  come  to 
mean  not  only  a  flat  piece  of  wood  and  to 
lay  with  boards,  but  a  "  table,"  "  food,"  and 
"to  live  at  a  price." 

Some  homonyms  of  this  class  are  derived 
from  different  roots  of  the  same  language,  as 

I-leet,  a  company  of  ships,  from  the  Anglo-S  ixon 
/Iota,  oi jliet,  a  ship;  and 

/•7«/,  swift  of  pace,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Jleogan, 
to  fly. 

"  But,  mamma,  how  did  it  all  come 
about?  How  did  it?  What  made  them 
get  words  from  other  languages,  and  then 
go  and  spell  them  wrong — different  ?  Did 
the  schoolma'am  say  they  might?  Did 
wise  folks  do  it  on  purpose  ?" 

"Say,  is  there  a  book  where  I  can  see 
how  little  boys  and  girls  spelled  things  way 
back  centuries  ago?  Was  it  always  as 
hard?  And—" 

To  stop  them  I  write  out  for  their  amuse- 
ment some  of  the  sentences  I  learned  when 
little;  to  illustrate  that  certain  of  these  funny 
words  have  the  same  sound  but  different 
meanings. 

"  While  sitting  at  my  bay  window,  which 
commands  a  view  of  the  bay,  I  noticed  that 
the  bay  trees  had  put  forth  many  tender 
shoots.  As  I  contrasted  the  green  of  the 
bay  leaves  with  the  blue  of  the  bay,  some 
hounds  on  a  neighboring  hill  began  to  bay 
at  a  deer  at  bay,  greatly  to  the  terror  of  a 
fine  bay  feeding  in  the  meadow  to  my  left." 

"  And  then—" 

"  The  tender  heir  of  Baron  Eyre,  of  Ayr, 
ere  (if  e'er)  he  sallies  forth  to  take  the  air, 
follows  Dr.  Hunter's  maxim,  and  airs  his 
pocket-handkerchief." 

There  are  many  homonyms  whose  sep- 
arate derivation  is  shown  by  their  difTerent 
spelling.  But  one  is  as  curious  as  these 
children  of  mine  to  know  by  what  gradation 
Knight  came  to  be  pronounced  like  night; 
knew  like  gnu  and  new;  gneis  like  nice; 
know  like  no,  etc. 

I  have  a  friend  who  declares  this  tendency 
in  our  language  to  use  the  same  sound  for 
several  ideas  is  all  owing  to  those  "  miser- 
able punsters;"  "that  the  inveterate  punster 
and  irrepressible  conundrum-maker  are 
ruining  the  language,  that  they  may  rejoice 
in  chances  to  ply  their  craft,  and  soon  our 
language  will  be  like  the  ancient  Arabic 
which  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  meanings  for 
one  sound."  But  my  friend  is  something  of 
a  pessimist.  I  do  not  agree  with  him,  yet  I 
confess  I  am  sometimes  sorry  for  the  dear 
little  children  learning  to  spell  and  define 
our  "  vaunted  vernacular." 


jlOME  of  the  little  eccentricities 
of  our  mother  tongue  are  re- 
ceiving considerable  criti- 
cism at  the  hands  of  my 
youngest  nowadays.  En- 
glish, as  she  is  spelled  and 
pronounced,  makes  them  "  cross,"  they  say. 
The  homonyms,  especially  those  that  are 
spelled  as  well  as  pronounced  alike,  they 
decry,  as  though  they  were  the  invention  of 
the  arch-enemy  specially  to  vex  their  ado- 
lescent minds,  or,  if  not  so  bad  as  that,  of 
some  crazy,  crotchety  Cadmus  who  had  be- 
witched the  language. 

Laughing  and  sympathizing,  I  have  been 
telling  them  about  the  many  other  languages 
which  have  contributed  words  to  our  lan- 
guage, and  for  their  benefit,  with  aid  of 
diciionaries,  grammars,  and  so  on,  have 
been  tracing  some  of  these  ridiculous  homo- 
nyms to  their  source.  Here  are  some  I 
amused  them  with  the  other  evening  : 

Bay,  an  arm  of  the  sea  bending  in,  is  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  bugan,  to  bend. 

Bay,  a  color,  is  from  the  Latin  baiden,  brown, 
chestnut-colored  (applied  only  to  horses). 

Bay,  the  laurel,  is  from  baion,  the  Greek  name  for 
a  tree;  and 

Bay,  to  bark,  and  bay  to  face  pursuers,  are  from 
the  French  aboyer,  to  bark. 

Box,  a  case  made  of  wood,  is  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  box. 

Box,  a  blow  on  the  head  or  ears  given  by  the 
hand,  is  from  the  Welch  bach,  the  cheek;  and 

Box,  a  tree,  is  from  the  Latin  buxus. 

Gall,  the  bile,  is  from  the  Anglo  Saxon  gealla, 
the  gall. 

Gall,  to  fret  by  rubbing  the  skin,  to  vex,  is  from 
the  French  galer,  to  scratch,  to  rub;  and 

Gall,  an  excrescence  on  an  oak  tree,  is  from  the 
La'in  galla. 

Jar  (noun),  a  discord,  (verb)  to  quarrel,  is  from 
the  Anglo-Sixon  grre  angry;  and 

Jar,  an  earthen  vessel,  is  from  the  French  jam. 

Sap,  the  vital  juice  of  plants,  is  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  saep,  juice;  and 

Sap,  to  undermine,  from  the  French  saptr,  and 
so  on. 

Then  there  are  a  few  homonyms  derived 
from  the  same  root  which  interest  my  little 
folks  greatly,  as 

Board  (noun),  a  flat  piece  of  wood;  a  table;  food; 
and 

Board  (verb),  to  lay  with  boards;  to  live  at  a 
price. 

These  are  both  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 


Two  Remarkable  Epitaphs. — The  two 
most  remarkable  epitaphs  in  the  United 
States  are  those  of  Daniel  Barrow,  formerly 
of  Sacramento,  Cal ,  and  that  of  Hank  Monk, 
Horace  Greeley's  stage-driver.  The  former 
reads  as  follows:  "Here  is  laid  Daniel 
Barrow,  who  was  born  in  Sorrow  and  Bor- 
rowed little  from  nature  except  his  name  and 
his  love  to  mankind  and  his  hatred  for  red- 
skins: Who  was  nevertheless  a  gentleman 
and  a  dead  shot,  who  through  a  long  life 
never  killed  his  man  except  in  self-defense 
or  by  accident,  and  who,  when  he  at  last 
went  under  beneath  the  bullets  of  his  cow- 
ardly enemies,  in  Jeff  Morris'  saloon,  did  so 
in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  glorious 
and  everlasting  morrow."  Hank  Monk's 
epitaph  reads  thus:  "  Sacred  to  the  memory 
of  Hank  Monk,  the  whitest,  biggest-hearted 
and  best  known  stage-driver  of  the  West, 
who  was  kind  to  all  and  thought  ill  of  none. 
He  lived  in  a  strange  era  and  was  a  hero, 
and  the  wheels  of  his  coach  are  now  ringing 
on  the  Golden  Streets." 


Care  of  the  Hair.—  The  hairbrush 
should  have  long,  soft  bristles  that  will 
go  quite  through  the  hair  and  remove  every 
particle  of  dust,  and  must,  above  all  things, 
ije  immaculately  clean.  A  comb  is  rarely 
necessary  if  the  hair  is  well  brushed,  but 
when  used  should  be  a  coarse  one.  A  fine 
cnmb  is  apt  to  break  and  split  the  air.  At 
night  the  hair  should  be  braided  loosely, 
tied  with  a  soft  ribbon  and  allowed  to  hang. 
In  this  way  a  complete  rest  is  afforded  it 
and  it  is  prevented  from  breaking.  Some 
care  should  be  given  to  the  selection  of 
pins.  Coarse,  rough  or  sharply-pointed 
pins  should  be  avoided,  as  they  will 
eventually  spoil  the  most  beautiful  hair. 
The  best  and  safest  pins  ate  those  made  of 
amber  or  tortoise  shell. —  Godey's  Mag- 
azine. 


Knew  When  fle  -was  Through. 

A  farmer  in  Greene  county,  Pa.,  hired  as 
his  assistant  during  the  busy  season  a  re- 
cent importation  from  the  Emerald  Isle. 

The  young  man  was  engaged  one  evening, 
and  at  the  breakfast  table  the  next  morning 
his  employer  said: 

"  Well,  Pat,  have  you  had  enough  break- 
fast ?" 

"  Oi  have,  sorr,"  replied  Pat. 

"  Then  now  pitch  in  and  eat  your  dinner," 
said  the  farmer,  "for  we  are  going  to  work 
to-day  at  the  far  end  of  the  farm  and  we 
won't  have  time  to  come  to  the  house  to  eat 
dinner." 

Pat  resumed  his  eating,  and  when  he 
stopped  his  employer  asked: 

"  Have  you  had  enough  dinner?" 
"Yes,  sorr." 

"  Well,  we  must  put  in  a  good  long  day 
to-day.  So  you  had  better  eat  your  supper, 
too.  before  we  start." 

Pat  went  to  work  again  at  the  eatables, 
and  finally  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork. 

"  Had  enough  supper  ?"  asked  the  farmer. 

"Yis." 

"  Then  now  we  will  go  to  work." 

"Worruk,  is  it?"  asked  Pat,  in  well- 
feigned  surprise. 

"  Of  course,"  replied  his  employer. 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  Pat,  with  a  shake  of  his 
head;  "where  I  kim  from  we  never  worruk 
after  supper,  sorr." — Life. 


Happiness  Defined. 

Wanting  nothing  and  knowing  it. 

The  mental  sunshine  of  content. 

A  "  will-o'-the-wisp"  which  eludes  us  even 
when  we  grasp  it. 

Excelsior !  The  ever-retreating  summit 
on  the  hill  of  our  ambition. 

The  prize  at  the  top  of  a  greasy  pole,  which 
is  continually  slipping  from  one's  grasp. 

The  only  thing  a  man  continues  to  look  for 
after  he  has  found  it. 

The  bull's-eye  on  the  target  at  which  all 
the  human  race  are  shooting. 

The  goal  erected  for  the  human  race, 
which  few  reach,  being  too  heavily  handi- 
capped. 

A  wayside  flower  growing  only  by  the 
path  of  duty. 

A  bright  and  beautiful  butterfly,  which 
many  chase  but  few  capture. 

The  interest  we  receive  from  capital  in- 
vested in  good  works. 

The  birthright  of  contentment. 

A  treasure  which  we  search  for  far  and 
wide,  though  oittimes  it  is  lying  at  our  feet. 

The  summer  weather  of  the  mind. 

The  dancing  of  the  heart  to  its  own 
music. — London  Tidbits. 


The  Correct  Name.— Old  lady— "Oh 
dear,  oh  dear."  Young  woman— "  What's 
the  matter,  auntie  ?"  Old  lady— "Oh,  there's 
lots  of  trouble  ahead.  I've  been  down  town 
to  the  astrologer  and  he  cast  my  horror- 
scope." — Judge, 


A  Different  Version  of  an  Old  Tale. 

The  present  Columbian  times  have  re- 
called to  public  memory  the  biography  of 
Christopher  Columbus  as  it  was  written  by 
a  schoolboy  in  the  Midlands,  England,  20 
years  ago.  The  master  told  the  boys  to 
write  each  a  short  essay  on  the  great  navi- 
gator, and  the  following  is  the  only  one  that 
has  withstood  the  ravages  of  the  tooth  of 
time.  We  give  it  complete  :  "  Columbus 
was  a  man  who  could  make  an  egg  stand  on 
end  without  breaking  it.  The  King  of 
Spain  said  to  Columbus :  '  Can  you  dis- 
cover America  ?'  '  Yes,'  said  Columbus,  '  if 
you  will  give  me  a  ship.'  He  had  a  ship 
and  sailed  over  the  sea  in  the  direction 
where  he  thought  America  ought  to  be 
found.  The  sailors  quarreled  and  said  they 
believed  there  was  no  such  place,  but  after 
many  days  the  pilot  called  to  him  and  said  : 
'Columbus,  I  see  land.'  'Then  that  is 
America,'  said  Columbus.  When  the  ship 
got  near,  the  land  was  full  of  black  men. 
Columbus  said  :  '  Is  this  America?'  '  Yes, 
it  is,'  said  they.  '  I  suppose  you  are  the 
niggers?'  '  Yes,' they  said,  'we  arc';  and 
the  chief  said  :  '  I  suppose  you  are 
Columbus?'  'You're  right,' said  he.  Then 
the  chief  turned  to  his  men  and  said  : 
'There  is  no  help  for  it;  we  are  discovered 
at  last.'" — Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin. 

A  Mail  Contract  for  a  Cent. — A 
man  in  Boonsboro,  Washington  county, 
Md.,  thinks  the  times  are  out  of  joint.  He 
offered  to  carry  the  mails  between  Boons- 
boro and  Keedysville  daily,  except  Sunday, 
free  of  charge.  The  distance  between  the 
two  towns  is  some  three  miles,  and  the 
bidder  thought  he  was  bidding  low  enough 
to  secure  the  contract;  but  it  was  not 
awarded  to  him.  Another  man  offered  to 
do  the  work  for  an  annual  compensation  of 
one  cent,  and  to  him  the  contract  was 
awarded.  Now  the  man  who  wanted  to  do 
the  work  free  of  charge  is  trying  to  find 
out  why  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  so. 


San  Francisco  Fashion  Notes. 

VVritteu  for  the  Rcbal  Pbess. 
Dear  Katie:  Fashion  changes  so  often, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  up  with  it; 
however,  I  will  describe,  as  best  I  can,  some 
of  the  latest  styles  in  regard  to  dress  gar- 
ments. 

Fur  is  very  much  worn  at  present,  not 
only  as  a  trimming,  but  for  complete  man- 
tles. Shoulder  capes  made  of  black  fur, 
with  high  standing  collar,  are  both  stylish 
and  pretty.  Many  coats  or  jackets  are 
trimmed  with  fur,  having  narrow  pipings  of 
the  same  on  the  collar  and  cuffs.  A  num- 
ber of  three-quarter  jackets  are  made  with 
the  Watteau  plait,  extending  from  the  neck 
down  the  middle  of  the  back,  where  the 
plait  hangs  loose  and  is  fastened  at  the 
waist  with  a  leather  belt  or  one  made  of  the 
coat  material. 

Some  of  these  coats  have  three  small 
capes  combined  in  one,  attached  to  the 
jacket;  each  cape  is  trimmed  with  the  fur. 
Large  buttons  on  coats  are  still  worn,  but 
not  so  much  as  formerly,  the  fur  having  al- 
most entirely  taken  their  place.  Mantles  of 
light  cloth  are  pretty,  made  with  high  puffs 
on  the  shoulder,  or  having  a  smaller  cape 
of  the  same  trimmed  in  narrow  fur,  with  a 
high,  standing  collar.  For  evening  wear, 
mantles  are  made  of  the  most  delicate 
shades  of  fabric,  and  are  trimmed  in  light 
fur  or  passementerie. 

Collarets  of  fur  are  quite  fashionable, 
while  the  long  ostrich  boa  seems  to  be  in 
full  sway. 

Hats  of  every  size  and  description  are 
worn,  ranging  from  the  small  toque  to  the 
wide  brimmed  felt  hat.  Small  hats  are  al- 
ways pretty  and  dressy,  especially  for  even- 
ing wear.  The  old-fashioned  turban  is 
again  coming  into  style.  It  is  made  of 
buckram,  and  is  covered  in  velvet  of  differ- 
ent shades,  having  rosettes  of  the  velvet,  in 
place  of  a  wing  or  feathers,  to  finish  it,  al- 
although  many  prefer  the  feathers  or  aigrette 
to  the  rosette;  but  either  are  pretty.  For 
instance,  a  turban  of  brown  velvet  is 
trimmed  in  rosettes  of  pale  blue.  The  hat 
is  plain,  with  a  fold  of  the  velvet  around  the 
edge,  having  a  rosette  of  the  blue  velvet  in 
front,  instead  of  a  wing  or  feather. 

Toques  are  still  worn,  and  are  principally 
trimmed  in  velvet,  and  are  completed  by 
loops  of  ribbon  velvet,  or  a  bird  or  wing  of 
some  kind.  Buckles  are  still  in  great  de- 
mand, not  only  for  hat  trimmings,  but  also 
for  dresses.  Oval- shaped  ones,  with  bril- 
liant stones,  are  used  mostly  for  hats,  and 
are  put  in  the  large  butterfly  bows  which 
are  worn  so  much  on  hats.  Plaid  ribbons 
are  used  a  great  deal  now  for  trimming  chil- 
dren's hats.  The  butterfly  bow  is  the  favor- 
ite mode  for  trimming. 

The  high-crowned  hat  still  continues  to 
be  worn.  The  trimmings  are  b'ought  more 
to  the  sides  than  to  the  front,  improving  the 
looks  of  the  wearer  by  taking  away  the 
broad,  coarse  look  from  the  face.  The  dark 
felt  hats  are  twisted  into  various  shapes,  be- 
ing broad  in  the  front  and  narrow  in  the 
back.  Some  of  these  hats  are  very  pretty 
when  trimmed.  A  large  white  felt  trimmed 
with  black  velvet,  and  tips  to  match,  make 
a  pretty  combination.  Another  pretty  and 
stylish  hat  is  one  made  of  dark  green  velvet 
trimmed  with  small  feathers  to  match,  hav- 
ing a  few  loops  of  velvet  ribbon  brought  to 
the  front,  and  is  completed  with  either  a 
pompon  or  a  beautiful  biid. 

The  bell  skirt  is  still  worn,  being  made 
narrow  at  the  top  and  wide  at  the  foot,  with 
hollow,  flowing  plaits.  The  widths  are  cut 
lengthwise  or  on  the  cross,  according  to  the 
material.  The  new  velvets  in  delicate  colors 
are  quite  the  success  of  the  season.  Cordu- 
roy is  very  stylish  and  is  used  a  great  deal. 

Street  costumes  of  plain  cloth,  trimmed 
in  shaded  velvets,  are  very  attractive;  for 
instance,  a  dress  of  steel-gray  lady's  cloth, 
trimmed  with  velvet  of  a  little  darker  shade, 
with  silk  to  match.  The  skirt  is  made  plain, 
having  a  fold  of  velvet  round  the  edge  as  a 
border,  which  gives  it  a  neat  finish.  The 
bodice  consists  of  an  Eaton  jacket,  with 
deep-turned  back  lapels  of  the  velvet,  and  is 
completed  by  a  vest  of  the  silk,  with  a  strap 
of  the  velvet  reaching  across  the  front  of  the 
waist  to  keep  the  vest  in  place. 

The  train  is  no  longer  worn  for  the  street, 
but  continues  to  be  fashionable  for  the 
house.  Most  evening  dresses  have  long, 
square  trains.  For  the  street,  dresses  are 
made  so  that  the  skirt  just  touches  the 
ground.  Small  checks  are  again  coming 
into  fashion.  They  are  always  pretty  and 
neat. 

Silk  underskirts  are  all  the  rage,  and  are 
made  principally  of  changeable  silk.  Some 
ladies,  however,  only  stitch  a  silk  ruffle  in- 
side of  the  dress  skirt,  and  this  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a  whole  silk  underskirt' 

Among  the  novelties  for  footwear  are 
many  new  kinds  of  slippers  for  the  house. 
These  are  made  of  wools,  different  shades, 
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and  are  trimmed  with  bows  of  wide  «atin 
ribbon.  Instead  of  using  the  bows,  many 
prefer  an  edging  made  of  the  worsted  itself, 
and  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  slipper,  which 
gives  it  a  neat  finish.  Slippers  of  this  kind 
are  always  comfortable  to  slip  on  after  being 
out  all  day.  The  soles  are  very  thin,  and 
are  made  of  leather  lined  with  cotton  bat- 
ting. 

Owing  to  the  recent  rains,  gossamers  and 
umbrellas  have  been  used  to  great  ad- 
vantage. The  newest  gossamers  are  made 
of  plaid  silk  rubber,  more  the  style  of  a 
long  ulster,  with  cape  and  sleeves  to  match. 
Many  are  made  Japanese  style  with  false 
sleeves. 

Silk  umbrellas  with  gold  or  oxidized  han- 
dles are  the  height  of  fashion.    Eliza  H. 

California  Women  and  the  World's 
Fair. 

There  has  been  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
the  women  of  California  as  headquarters 
and  exhibition  room,  the  northwest  gallery 
in  the  State  Building  at  Chicago,  120  feet 
in  length  by  19  feet  in  width,  more  than  2200 
feet  of  floor  space  and  the  adjacent  wall 
space. 

In  this  is  to  be  collected  the  very  best  of 
our  woman's  work.  It  is  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  State  Board  of  Lady  Man- 
agers, and  they  earnestly  desire  that  the  dis- 
play here  made  may  be  a  credit  to  the  State 
and  reflect  honor  upon  its  refined  and  intel- 
ligent women.  That  this  end  may  be  at- 
tained, every  woman  who  has  anything  iu 
the  line  of  industrial,  artistic  and  literary 
work,  anything  unique,  historic  or  peculiarly 
Oalifornian  of  merit,  is  cordially  invited  to 
contribute  by  gift,  or  loan  the  same  to  en- 
hance the  attractiveness  of  the  space  allotted 
them. 

In  this  department  will  be  placed  an  art 
loan,  comprising  rare,  beautiful  and  ex- 
pensive articles;  a  historical  collection  of 
interest  to  the  student  of  history;  a  sou- 
venir exhibit  that  will  bear  testimony  to  the 
taste  and  skill  of  a  large  number  of  our 
women;  a  literary  exhibit  showing  what 
women  are  doing  in  the  line  of  literature;  an 
industrial  display  embracing  fine  needle- 
work, domestic  science,  inventions,  and 
every  industry  in  which  the  women  of  Cali- 
fornia are  engaged.  The  works  of  our 
skilled  artists  will  adorn  the  walls;  chairs, 
tables,  picture-frames  and  panels  will  dis- 
play our  woodcarvers'  skill;  skins  of  wild 
animals  on  the  floors  will  afford  a  study  of 
the  fauna,  and  potted  plants  and  shrubs  the 
flora  of  California.  Relics,  curiosities,  shells, 
mosses,  fossils,  stuffed  bird";,  anything  of 
superior  merit,  and  especially  those  things 
that  are  found  and  produced  in  this  State 
are  wanted. 

A  careful  oversight  and  safe  return  of  all 
articles  loaned  is  guaranteed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

Now  that  the  matter  of  space  is  so  ad- 
vantageously settled,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  making  the  collection.  The  resources  of 
the  State  are  varied,  and  every  county  and 
almost  every  town  has  some  striking  article 
or  production  different  from  all  others.  The 
great  variety  of  our  products  will  prove  one 
of  the  greatest  charms  of  the  exhibition. 
There  is  enough  patriotism  and  womanly 
pride  among  us  to  make  such  a  display  of 
the  products  of  hand  and  brain  as  will  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  opportunity  of  the  century — 
let  no  woman  slight  it. 

Flora  M.  Kimball. 


Do  You  Know 

That  eggs  covered  when  frying  will  cook 
much  more  even  ? 

That  if  you  heat  your  knife  you  can  cut 
hot  bread  as  smoothly  as  cold  ? 

That  camphor  menthol  is  an  excellent  in- 
halant if  one  is  suffering  from  catarrh  ? 

That  a  little  flour  dredged  over  the  top  of 
a  cake  will  keep  the  icing  from  running  ? 

That  the  white  of  an  egg,  with  a  little 
sugar  and  water,  is  good  for  a  child  with  an 
irritable  stomach  ? 

That  clear,  black  coffee,  diluted  with  water 
and  containing  a  little  ammonia,  will  cleanse 
and  restore  black  clothes  ? 

That  a  large  slice  of  raw  potato  in  the  fat 
when  frying  doughnuts  will  prevent  the 
black  specks  from  appearing  on  their  sur- 
face ? 

That  by  rubbing  with  a  flannel  cloth  dip- 
ped in  whiting,  the  brown  discoloration  may 
be  taken  off  of  cups  which  have  been  used 
for  baking  ? 

That  a  little  powdered  borax  in  baby's 
bath  water  prevents  the  little  one's  skin 
from  chafing,  and  he  is  not  so  liable  to 
"break  out  with  the  heat?— Ella  B.  SIM- 
MONS, in  Good  Housekeeping. 
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Little  Orphant  Annie. 

Little  Orphant  Annie's  come  to  our  house  to  stay. 
An'  wash  the  cups  an'  saucers  up,  an'  brush  the 

crumbs  away, 
An'  shoo  the  chickens  off  the  porch,  an'  dust  the 

hearth  an'  sweep, 
An'  make  the  fire,  an'  bake  the  bread,  an'  earn  her 

board-an'-keep; 
An'  all  us  other  children,  when  the  supper  things  is 

done. 

We  set  around  the  kitchen  fire  an'  has  the  mostest 
fun 

A-list'nin'  to  the  witch-tales  'at  Annie  tells  about. 
An'  the  Gobble-uns  'at  gits  you 
Ef  you 
Don't 

Watch 
Out! 

Onc't  they  was  a  little  boy  wouldn't  say  his  prayers — 
An'  when  he  went  to  bed  at  night,  away  up  stairs, 
His  mammy  heerd  him  holler,  an'  his  daddy  heerd 
him  bawl. 

An'  when  they  turn't  the  kivvers  down,  he  wasn't 
there  at  all  I 

An'  they  seeked  him  in  the  rafter-room,  an'  cubby- 
hole an'  press, 
An'  seeked  him  up  the  chimbly-flue,  and  ever'- 

wheres,  I  guess; 
But  all  they  ever  found  was  thist  his  pants  an' 

roundabout — 
An'  the  Gobble-uns  '11  git  you 
Ef  you 
Don't 

Watch 
Out! 

An'  one  time  a  little  girl  'ud  alius  laugh  an'  grin. 
An'  make  fun  for  ever'  one,  an'  all  her  blood  and 
kin; 

An'  onc't  when  they   was   "company,''   an'  ole 

folks  was  there. 
She  mocked  'em  an'  shocked  'era,  and  said  she 

didn't  care  I 

An'  thist  as  she  kicked  her  heels,  an'  turn't  to  run 
an'  bide. 

They  was  two  great  big  Black  Things  a-standin' 
by  her  side, 

An'  they  snatched  her  through  the  ceilin'  'fore  she 

knowed  what  she's  about  I 
An'  the  Gobble-uns  '11  git  you 
Ef  you 
Don't 

Watch 
Out  I 

An'  little  Orphant  Annie  says,  when  the  blaze  is 
blue. 

An'  the  lampwick  sputters,    an'   the   wind  goes 
woo-oo  I 

An'  you  hear  the  crickets  quit,  and  the  moon  is 
Rray, 

An'  the  lightnin'  bugs  in  dew  is  all  squenched 
away  — 

You  better  mind  yer  parents,  an'  yer  teachers  fond 
and  dear, 

An'   churish   them   'at   loves  you,   an'   dry  the 

orphant's  tear. 
An'  he'p  the  pore  an'  needy  ones  'at  clusters  all 

about, 

Er  the  Gobble-uns  '11  git  you 
Ef  you 
Don't 

Watch 
Out  1 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


Study  of  Insects. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press. 


ORTY-SEVEN  years  ago,  in 
rai  ^^^l/iO  Wisconsin,  two  little 

K|  ^^^llH  boys,  sons  of  a  farmer,  were 
TO  I^^OS  bemoaning  the  destruction  of 
I^L-^^^^  their  patch  of  young  popcorn 
I  ^,^^-^-,..^^1  cutworms.  Their  father 
suggested:  "  Catch  some  of  the  cutworms, 
put  them  into  a  glass  jar,  feed  them,  and 
learn  all  you  can  about  them."  The  -advice 
was  followed.  The  worms  buried  them- 
selves in  the  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar, 
and  in  due  time  emerged  as  butterflies. 
"Army-worms,"  "span-worms,"  "tomato- 
worms,"  "  wire-worms,"  and  scores  of  other 
forms  of  insect  life  were  experimented  with 
in  like  manner.  One  of  these  boys  is  now 
raising  fruit  in  Fresno  county.  The  worms, 
bugs,  and  other  insects  are  still  his  teachers. 
He  has  kept  them  till  in  the  perfect  butterfly 
form,  then  kept  the  butterflies  till  their  brood 
of  eggs  was  hatched,  and  counted  the  progeny 
of  various  kinds  of  them.  The  first  San 
Jose  scale  he  ever  saw,  he  cut  a  piece  of  a 
branch  containing  them,  and  keeping  it  alive 
in  water  (to  insure  the  health  of  the  scale 
bugs  during  his  experiments),  inclosed  it 
in  a  glass  jar,  and  then  noted  the  time  and 
manner  of  the  young  bugs  emerging  from 
the  old  parent  scales,  their  conduct,  and  life 
history,  till  they  fastened  themselves  on  the 
bark  and  covered  themselves  with  scales. 

A  month  ago  this  student  of  nature  was 
going  with  a  lot  of  neighbor  farmers  to  at- 
tend the  county  Farmers'  Institute.  As  they 
crossed  a  big  ditch,  whose  banks  were 
thickly  set  with  willow  trees,  one  of  the 
ladies  called  attention  to  the  swarms  of 
"  curious  looking  butterflies."  Our  student 
farmer  explained  that  these  were  the  mothers 
of  the  tree  borers.  Since  then  several  of 
these  insects  have  been  placed  in  closed 
jars,  with  pieces  of  wood  suitable  for  deposit 
of  their  eggs  and  to  serve  as  a  home  for  the 
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borers  while  they  remain  in  the  worm  or 
borer  state.  Thus  the  little  leaven  has  begun 
to  work.  Then  the  thought  occurred:  Why 
not  write  this  for  the  Rural  Press,  so  that 
the  rural  boys  and  girls  all  over  our  coast 
can  be  doing  likewise  !  To  nobody  else  in 
the  world  is  a  knowledge  of  insects  as  valu- 
able and  important  as  to  the  fruit  raiser. 
Nobody  else  has  as  good  an  opportunity  to 
study  insects.  How  many  of  even  fruit  rais- 
ers' children,  know  the  codlin  moth  by  sight .'' 
How  many  know  how  long  it  remains  in  the 
pupa  or  worm  state  ?  How  many  have  ever 
kept  a  moth  till  its  eggs  were  laid  and  then 
tried  to  learn  how  long  it  takes  the  eggs  to 
hatch,  and  how  many  descendants  from  a 
single  moth?  What  boys  and  girls  have 
begun  to  learn  these  things  ?  Who  will  begin 
now,  and  ever  after  continue  to  learn,  and 
give  the  world  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  ? 

Uncle  Fresno. 


Diplomacy. 

"Johnny,"  said  his  mother,  "do  you 
know  who  ate  those  cookies  I  left  in  the 
pantry  ?" 

"  I  do,  mamma,"  replied  the  noble  boy, 
his  eyes  filling  with  tears,  "but  it  would  not 
be  manly  for  me  to  tell." 

And  that  is  how  it  came  that  Johnny's 
brother  received  two  undeserved  spankings 
— one  for  the  cakes  he  did  not  steal  and  an- 
other for  his  truthful  denial. — Indianapolis 
Journal. 


The  Charm  of  Pleasantness. 

Every  woman  has  an  inherent  longing  to 
be  attractive,  and  if  she  has  not,  she  should 
have.  For  what  would  this  chaos,  doubt  and 
strife  of  our  daily  warfare  become  were  it 
not  that  sweet  woman  interfuses  into  it  her 
calming,  cheering  influences  ? 

And  the  natural  tribute  men  pay  to  wo- 
man's attractive  qualities  is  admiration.  If 
a  woman  is  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
homage  of  man,  and  treats  man's  highest 
gift  as  though  it  were  vanity,  she  makes  a 
serious  mistake. 

But  how  can  a  girl  best  gain  the  love  and 
respect  of  others  ?  This  is  an  all-important 
query,  and  it  is  best  answered  by  a  concrete 
illustration  drawn  from  real  life.  Miss  A  is 
beautiful.  Her  statuesque  form  and  magnifi- 
cent face  are  always  the  same,  with  a  cold, 
distant  aspect  which  even  her  undoubted 
beauty  does  not  redeem  from  reproach.  Miss 
B  is  neither  so  talented  nor  yet  so  lovely,  but 
she  meets  one  heart  to  heart,  and  her  con- 
tinued pleasantness  has  a  charm  which 
draws  around  her  a  devoted  circle  of  appre- 
ciative friends.  She  is  her  father's  confi- 
dante, her  mother's  joy,  the  recipient  of  her 
brother  Jack's  love  trouble  and  sister  Nel- 
lie's struggles  with  French. 

Ah,  girls,  the  snowiest  skin  will  some  day 
be  sallow.  The  flush  of  youth  will  disappear, 
the  bright  eyes  grow  dim  and  the  nervy  limb 
be  uncertain  and  feeble.  But  this  inward 
loveliness,  this  beauty  of  spirit,  is  born  of 
heaven  and  knows  no  death.  The  tender 
ministries  of  Miss  B  will  creep  into  any  true 
heart  sooner  than  Miss  A's  icy  beauty.  Such 
a  woman  in  any  home  is  a  glimpse  of  God's 
sunshine.  Beauty  and  genius  are  the  gifts 
of  Providence,  but  a  good  heart  all  can  cul- 
tivate.— The  Rural  Home. 


A  Hornet  and  Wasp  Battle. — While 
in  the  kitchen  getting  dinner,  I  noticed  a 
hornet  and  a  wasp  chasing  each  other. 
Suddenly  the  former  caught  the  latter 
and  they  commenced  stinging  each  other. 
The  battle  raged  so  fiercely  they  did  not 
know  they  were  caught  in  a  glass.  The 
wasp  soon  received  its  death  blow,  and  the 
hornet  started  to  fly  away  with  his  prize. 
He  flew  around  the  top  of  the  glass,  and, 
finding  he  could  not  get  away,  decided  to 
lighten  his  burden.  Biting  off  the  wings 
and  legs,  he  started  off  again.  Still  too 
heavy  !  So  the  head  came  ofT  next,  with  no 
better  success.  Trying  again,  he  separated 
the  body,  taking  that  part  which  corresponds 
to  our  chest.  Now,  realizing  that  he  was  a 
prisoner,  he  flew  around  and  around  the 
glass,  trying  to  find  a  place  of  escape. 
Five  other  yellow-jackets  were  put  in  about 
this  time.  Three  of  these  he  killed;  the 
other  two  were  set  free.  The  hornet,  finding 
he  was  alone,  died  shortly  after,  whether  of 
grief  or  of  poison  it  is  hard  to  tell. — Claribel 
M.  Hoit,  Vaughn,  Wash. 


Cushion  for  Baby. — Give  the  baby  a 
cushion  of  his  own.  Make  a  case  of 
strong  cotton  of  any  kind,  fill  with  straw, 
husks,  feathers,  or  even  paper  strips,  if 
nothing  else  is  at  hand.  Make  of  any  size 
or  shape  convenient,  and  cover  with  calico, 
denim,  or  anything  that  will  wash.  Then 
let  him  drag  it  where  he  likes.  No  matter 
if  his  heels  are  on  it  oftener  than  his  head, 
he  will  enjoy  it  all  the  same. 


Tested  Recipes. 

Written  for  the  Rukal  Pbkss  by  Ada  Tayloe  Segbet. 

Cracker  Puddins;.—Ov\z  quart  milk,  one 
cup  sugar,  six  Boston  crackers  rolled  fine, 
one  teaspoonful  baking  powder,  two  well- 
beaten  eggs,  a  little  salt,  a  tablespoonful 
butter;  flavor  to  taste  and  eat  with  a  sweet 
sauce. 

Chocolate  Pudding. — Let  one  pint  of  milk 
come  to  a  boiling  point;  add  one  large  spoon- 
ful cornstarch  (wet  in  a  little  cold  milk),  one- 
half  cup  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  butter 
and  three  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  grated 
chocolate,  having  been  melted  in  a  little 
boiling  water;  boil  until  thickened;  pour  into 
a  mold  and  place  on  ice;  serve  with  flavored 
sugar  and  cream. 

Charlotte  Russe.—Mak^  a  sponge  cake  by 
the  following  rule:  Six  eggs,  one  cup  sugar, 
one  cup  flour,  one  teaspoonful  baking  pow- 
der, a  little  salt,  and  lemon  extract;  beat  the 
yolks  light  and  mix  thoroughly  with  the 
sugar,  then  add  half  the  flour  (with  baking 
powder  sifted  through  it)  and  half  of  the 
well-beaten  whites;  beat  well  and  add  rest 
of  flour  and  eggs;  bake  to  a  golden  brown. 
Beat  one  pint  sweet  cream  and  the  whites 
of  three  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth;  sweeten  and 
flavor  the  cream  to  taste.  The  cream  and 
eggs  must  first  be  beaten  separately;  blanch 
and  split  two  dozen  almonds  and  place 
them  on  the  cake;  then  pour  over  the  cream 
and  eggs.  The  cake  may  be  soaked  in 
wine,  if  liked. 

Cocoanut  Pie. — Line  a  pie  tin  with  rich 
pufif  paste;  take  a  small  pint  of  milk  and  let 
it  come  to  a  boil;  thicken  with  a  little  corn- 
starch dissolved  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
cold  milk;  remove  from  the  fire  and  add  two 
well-beaten  eggs  that  have  been  mixed  with 
one  small  cup  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  one  small  cup  of  freshly-grated 
cocoanut;  fill  the  pie  tin  and  bake;  beat  the 
whites  of  three  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth;  add  half 
a  cup  of  sugar  and  half  a  cup  of  cocoanut; 
spread  over  the  pie  and  return  to  the  oven, 
but  do  not  let  it  brown. 

Walnut  Cake. — One  cup  of  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  butter,  one-half  cup  sweet  milk, 
three  eggs,  two  cups  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls 
baking  powder,  one  cup  stoned  raisins  and 
one  cup  chopped  walnuts.  Flour  the  nuts 
and  raisins  before  putting  them  in  the  cake. 


Bulwer  and  Tennyson. 

Nearly  half  a  century  ago  Lord  Lytton 
wrote  a  satire  on  Tennyson,  soon  after  the 
laureate  had  accepted  a  pension  of  £200  a 
year  from  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Lytton  made 
merry  over  what  he  described  as 
The  jingling  medley  of  purloined  conceits, 
Out-babying  Wordsworth  and  out-glittering  Keats. 

Tennyson  retorted  under  the   name  of 
"  Alcibiades "  in   the  pages  of  Punchy  in 
verses  which  cleverly  caught  the  weaknesses 
of  the  dandy  author  of  "  Pelham." 
What  profits  now  to  understand 
The  merits  of  a  spotless  shirt, 
A  dapper  boot,  a  little  hand. 
If  half  the  little  soul  be  dirt. 


"  Mamma,"  said  the  little  Boston  Spring 
Chicken,  "did  you  lie  those  eggs?"  "My 
dear  child,"  cackled  the  hen,  "  will  you  never 
cackle  English?    Hens  do  not  lie  they  lay." 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest  U. 
S.  Government  Food  Report. 
RovAL  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 
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JpATROJ^S  Of  ]EiuSBA^DIlY. 


From  the  Worthy  Master. 

Santa  Rosa,  Jan.  9,  1893: 
Not  a  few  of  the  Granges  in  California 
have  already  installed  officers  for  1893. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  is  an  indication 
of  life  and  healthy  interest.  Let  all  subor- 
dinates get  to  work  as  early  as  possible. 
The  aim  has  been  to  have  each  master  in- 
stalled supplied  with  the  new  word.  If  any 
have  failed  to  obtain  it,  who  are  justly  en- 
titled, they  can  get  it  from  the  secretary  of 
the  State  Grange. 

The  executive  committee  want  to  make  a 
thorough  and  successful  campaign  in  1893. 
Can  you  assist  them  in  the  work?  If  so, 
what  will  you  do  ?  When,  where  and  how 
will  you  do  that  work  ?  Something  definite 
and  specific  is  what  the  committee  want. 
"  Flock  shots  "  will  not  bring  the  results. 
We  must  aim  right  at  the  mark,  and  then 
fire.  With  the  aid  of  the  Press,  there 
ought  to  he  a  big  gain  in  Oranfl^e  member- 
ship in  1893.  The  Farm  and  Orchard  AnA 
the  7ree  and  Vine  ay  also  good  workers  in 
the  Grange  cause.  With  well-directed  and 
well-prepared  lecture  work  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Grange  should  not  prosper 
almost  beyond  measure  this  year. 

County  deputies  will  soon  be  named.  If 
any  one  to  whom  an  appointment  is  given 
feels  that  he  or  she  cannot  give  enough  time 
and  work  to  the  Grange  to  make  a  success 
of  it  in  such  county,  the  master  will  be 
obliged,  if  said  deputy  will  decline  to  serve 
and  will  return  the  certificate  of  appoint- 
ment. The  county  deputy  is  a  most  impor- 
tant officer.  His  duty  is  one  that  no  other 
officer  can  perform.  In  all  counties  where 
the  deputy  has  shown  great  interest  in  his 
work,  the  Grange  is  growing  in  numbers 
and  has  an  influence  which  can  not  be  over- 
estimated. The  zealous  county  deputy  will 
find  plenty  of  work,  both  in  the  organization 
of  new  Granges  and  the  visitation  and  in- 
spection of  old  Granges.  The  executive 
committee  hope  to  be  able  to  find  some 
plan  of  paying  the  county  deputy  a  small 
sum  for  each  Grange  visited  and  for  all 
Grange  work  done.  But,  after  all.  Grange 
work  is  self  compensatory,  if  we  would  only 
admit  the  truth.  Which  one  of  us  would 
sell,  for  the  dollars  and  cents  they  have 
cost,  the  many  valuable  suggestions,  the 
many  happy  hours,  the  hundreds  of  true 
friends  that  have  come  through  the  Grange.' 
Live  deputies  and  live  membership  make  a 
live  Order. 

The  legislature  is  organized,  and  no  doubt 
the  flood  of  bills  to  be  introduced  will  far 
surpass  the  flood  of  wa:er  which  now  covers 
the  plains  of  the  great  Sacramento  valley. 
How  many  of  these  bills  will  be  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  people.'  Keep  an  eye  on  your 
senator  and  on  your  assemblyman,  and  no- 
tice his  bills  and  his  votes.  See  if  they  are 
in  accord  with  your  interests.  Bennett  Val- 
ley Grange  has  requested  of  the  senator  and 
the  assemblyman  representing  them,  a  copy 
of  each  bill  introduced  in  the  legislature. 
The  object  is  a  good  one  and  ought  to  prove 
beneficial  both  to  the  legislators  and  the 
Patrons  of  Bennett  Valley  Grange.  Each 
can  thus  be  able  to  advise  the  other,  and 
thereby  prove  of  great  assistance.  A  mutual 
understanding  will  surely  do  no  h^rm.  It 
would  not  be  a  bad  idea  for  each  Grange  in 
California  to  ask  its  representative  in  the 
present  legislature  to  do  as  has  Bennett 
Valley  Grange  asked  of  its  representatives. 

A  kind  word  costs  but  little  and  it  usually 
pays  big  interest  on  the  cost. 

Have  you  as  much  confidence  in  your 
neighbor  as  you  expect  him  to  have  in  you  ? 

Do  you  want  the  Grange  to  revive  and 
prosper  ?  If  so,  what  will  you  do  to  help  it  ? 

Name  the  master  or  past  master  you  want 
for  county  deputy  during  1893. 

Get  a  practical  education.  It  will  pay 
you  in  the  end.  Remember  practice  makes 
perfect.  Theory  and  practice  make  a  safe 
combination. 

Geo.  B.  Horton  has  been  elected  master 
of  Michigan  State  Grange.  The  retiring 
master,  Thos.  B.  Mars,  was  a  true  and 
worthy  Patron.  He  had  many  friends  in 
the  National  Grange.  He  always  intelli- 
gently spoke  and  voted  on  the  issues  affect- 
ing the  Grange.  We  know  all  will  regret 
the  absence  of  Brother  and  Sister  Mars, 
hut  feel  sure  they  will  gladly  welcome 
Brother  Horton. 

The  Committee  on  Woman's  Work  has 
much  to  do.  Won't  it  suggest  some  plan 
whereby  the  subordinates  will  raise  a  snug 
sum  of  money  for  the  construction  of  a  Na- 
tional Grange  Home  ?     A  Temple  to  Ceres 


ought  to  be  built.  Let  the  sisters  take  the 
matter  in  hand.  Which  subordinate  Grange 
in  California  will  give  the  greatest  number 
of  social  entertainments,  and  which  one  will 
raise  the  best  fund  7  Now  is  the  accepted 
time. 

Arrange  in  your  subordinate  Grange  for  a 
course  of  family  and  Grange  readings.  It 
will  pay  you  well. 

The  Grange  is  not  dead,  nor  sleeping. 
There  are  several  members  of  the  Order  in 
the  present  legislature.    See  how  they  vote. 

Farmers'  Institutes  ought  to  be  held  all 
over  the  State.  Where  is  the  legislator  who 
will  get  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose  ? 


Yuba  City  (irange. 

Yuba  City,  Jan.  9,  1893. 

To  THE  Editor  :— Yuba  City  Grange  held  an 
interesting  meeting  on  Saturday  last.  It  was  in- 
stallation day,  and,  as  rarely  occurs,  every  officer- 
elect  was  present  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion  with  zest  and  good-will,  presaging  an 
active  and  successful  campaign  in  Grange  matters 
during  the  present  year.  The  installation  was 
"private,"  or  rather  with  closed  doors,  and  our  in- 
stalling officer  was  our  young  and  talented  Past 
Master  W.  D.  Woodwortb,  assisted  by  another 
young  Past  Master,  W.  J.  Hardy.  The  work  was 
so  well  done  that  the  Grange  tendered  them  a  vote 
of  thanks  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony.  Brief  re- 
marks were  elicited  from  the  new  officers  as  they 
look  their  respective  positions. 

This  work  concluded,  Past  Master  W.  J.  Hardy 
introduced  the  following,  which  was  adopted  unani- 
mously and  relates  to 

HYDRAULIC  MINING. 

Whereas,  Hydraulic-mining  having  filled  and 
choked  our  streams,  covered  large  areas  of  the  most 
fertile  agricultural  land  with  debris,  and  has  seri- 
ously crippled  the  navigability  of  our  rivers;  and 

Whkkeas,  Said  process  of  mining  having  been 
interdicted  by  Congress,  and  by  both  State  and 
Federal  courts;  and 

Whereas.  Notwithstanding  these  decisions  and 
the  solemn  promises  by  theminer^to  yield  obedience 
to  the  decrees,  the  State  Anti-Debris  Association 
feels  called  upon  to  doub  e  the  force  of  watchmen  to 
prevent  illicit  mining;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  Yuba  City  Grange,  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, that  we  will  oppose  and  di=countenance 
any  aid  by  Congress  or  ih»  State  of  Calilornia  look- 
ing to  the  rehabilitation  of  this  system  of  mining 
until  there  shall  be  a  complete  compliance  with  law 
and  the  terms  of  their  own  making. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  \x  fur- 
nished the  press  and  a  copy  be  forwarded  to  our 
official  organ  for  publication,  and  we  request  all  the 
Granges  in  this  jurisdiction  to  act  upon  the  same 
and  forward  their  conclusions  to  this  Granp"  for 
transmission  to  our  legislative  committees  in  Wash- 
ington and  Sacramento. 

In  view  of  the  recent  floods  and  disasters  to 
levees,  railroads,  bridges,  and  flooded  lands  gener- 
ally, more  or  less  occasioned  by  filled  and  choked 
river  channels,  the  result  of  mining  bv  the  hydraulic 
process,  it  is  little  wonder  that  this  question  comes 
once  more  to  the  surface  in  the  shape  of  resolutions. 

A  year  ago,  at  the  first  Miners'  State  Convention, 
held  at  Sacramento,  that  body  acknowledged  the 
injury,  admitted  the  cause,  and  conceded  the  jusiice 
of  the  prohibitive  decrees,  and  promised  fealty  to 
authority,  yet  scarcely  less  mischief  was  perpetrated 
than  before.  While  the  valley  people  are  loth  to 
hold  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Miners'  Asso- 
ciation responsible  (or  the  bad  faith  shown,  they 
are  inclined  to  think  so  much  could  not  have  been 
done  without  their  knowledge. 

Yuba  City  Grange  is  therefore  right  in  demand- 
ing entire  cessation  of  hostilities  as  a  prelude  to  an 
armistice  and  a  rfquest  for  federal  or  State  aid. 

A  number  of  other  important  matters  were  touched 
upon,  but  the  day  being  far  gone  and  many  mem- 
bers having  come  quite  a  distance,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed to  meet  again  in  two  weeks  pt  the  usual 
hour.  Geokgb  Ohleyer. 


San  Jose  Grange. 

San  Jose,  Jan.  9.  1893. 
The  following  officers  were  installed  Saturday, 
January  7th,  M.,  Philo  Hersey;  O.,  R.  P.  Mc- 
Glincy;  L.,  Ella  I.  Saunders;  S,,  Wm.  Beauchamp; 
A.  S.,  G.  W.  Worthen;  C,  Mrs.  M.  Wingate; 
Treas.,  G.  W.  Tarllon;  Sec,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Worthen; 
G.  K.,  Miss  Alice  H.  Phelps;  Ceres,  Mrs.  Jennie 
M.  Tarlton;  Pomona,  Miss  Lottie  Holland;  Flora, 
Mrs.  Arabella  Hersey;  L.  A.  S.,  Miss  Lizzie  Webb; 
Organist,  Miss  Nellie  Jefferds;  Trustee,  Hiram 
Pomeroy. 

The  installation  was  witnessed  by  one  of  the  State 
officers,  who  pronounced  the  ceremony  as  most 
ably  performed.  Bro.  Cyrus  Jones  urged  each 
member  to  bring  into  the  Grange  at  least  one  new 
member  during  the  coming  year,  and  showed  his 
good  faith  before  the  close  of  the  meeting  by  se- 
curing an  applicant  for  membership. 

A  beautiful  cliair  was  p'esented  by  the  Grange  to 
the  retiring  secretary,  S.  P.  Saunders,  and  nothing 
but  prai'e  was  heard  of  the  work  of  this  most  efJi- 
cient  officer. 

A  bountiful  Harvest  Feast  was  followed  by  a 
program  prepared  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  Grange. 
Program— Trio,  Miss  Webb,  Miss  Ella  Saunders 
and  Mr.  Worthen;  recitation,  Grace  Mitchell;  in- 
strumental so'o.  Miss  Ross;  recitation,  Janie  Saun- 
ders; "iong.  Master  Joseph  Mitchell;  vocal  solo, 
Miss  Webb;  poem.  Mr.  G.  W.  Worthen;  reading, 
Mrs.  Holland;  remarks  by  retiring  Master  Pellet; 
closing  song  by  the  Grange. 

M.  J.  Worthen,  Sec'y. 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T,  Dbwbv,  Secretary  State  Gr»n|;a  of  California. 

E.  W.  Davis,  W.  M.  S.  G.,  will  install 
the  officers  of  Santa  Rosa  Grange,  and  A. 
P.  Martin,  deputy  lecturer,  those  of  Peta- 
luma  Grange  on  the  14th. 

Installations  to  be  Held. — Jan.  13, 
Washington  Grange;  Jan.  14,  North  Butte, 
Magnolia,  Petaluma,  Sacramento,  American 
River,  Santa  Rosa.  South  Sutter,  Sacramento 
Pomona;  Feb.  4,  Lockeford  and  Alhambra. 

A  Hint. — Mrs.  May  Taylor,  of  Hale, 
Missonri,  writes  this  oiffice  to  know  if  we 
have  Farmers'  Institutes  in  California.  She 
suggests  that  ladies  contribute  essays  for  the 
benefit  of  poultry-raising  women  for  final 
publication  in  poultry  jtjurnals. 

S.  G.  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING. 

The  committee  met  at  Sacramento  Jan. 
5th.  The  following  legislative  committee 
was  appointed:  Thos.  McConnell  (chair- 
man), J.  H.  McKune,  E.  Greer,  G.  Doty, 
Geo.  Ohleyer.  R.  P.  McGlincy  was  re- 
quested to  act  as  representative  for  the 
Grange  before  committees,  etc.  Next  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee  will  be  held 
in  San  Francisco  Feb.  7th.  (Further  report 
next  week.) 

INSTALLATION  AT  OAKLAND. 

One  of  the  proverbially  good  Harvest 
Feasts  of  the  sisters  of  Temescal  Grange 
was  heartily  enjoyed  last  Saturday  by  a 
goodly  number  of  Patrons  of  Eden  and 
Temescal  Granges.  Worthy  Master  Ren- 
wick  presided.  Judge  Blackwood  of  Eden 
Grange  gave  a  lively  description  of  old-time 
Christmas  doings  on  the  Atlantic  side  some 
50  years  ago.  Worthy  Master  Munson, 
Bros.  Sewell  and  Payne  gave  further  testi- 
mony of  "  Ye  Olden  Times." 

During  intermission,  an  informal  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  Patrons'  Relief  Asso- 
ciation was  held.  Those  present  favored 
the  continuation  of  the  ors'anization.  The 
annual  meeting  occurs  January  12th. 

An  open  afternoon  session  was  held,  and 
the  following  program  rendered:  Piano 
solo,  Miss  Anita  M.  Dewey;  reading,  Mrs. 
L.  Shuey;  vocal  solo.  Miss  Stella  Lufkin; 
recitation.  Miss  Bessie  Ballard;  violin  solo, 
Alfred  H.  Dewey. 

Past  Master  A.  T.  Perkins  of  Temescal 
Grange,  assisted  by  Past  Master  Perham  of 
Eden  Grange,  installed  the  officers  of  the 
two  Granges  in  a  very  able  and  satisfactory 
manner. 

Past  Master  Perkins  made  a  short  and 
eloquent  address  showing  the  Grange  to 
possess  high  and  elevating  social  features 
in  comparison  with  some  other  organizations. 
He  made  excellent  points  in  various  direc- 
tions. Appropriate  remarks  were  also  made 
by  Bros.  Hollister,  Dewey  and  others.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  installing 
officers.  Bro.  H.  H.  Stevens,  who  is  well 
posted  on  the  subject,  was  invited  and  will 
speak  on  Silver  Coinage,  etc.,  at  the 
next  meeting,  to  be  held  at  2  p.  M.,  Satur- 
day, January  14th.  His  address  will  b'^  fol- 
lowed with  a  discussion  on  the  Silver  Ques- 
tion. 

GRANGE  ELECTIONS. 

[Secretaries  are  requested  to  send  us  as  early  reportb 
as  possible  for  publication  under  this  head.] 

Alhambra  Grange. — Election  Dpc.  3; 
officers  chosen:  Harry  C.  Raap,  M.;  B  R. 
Holliday,  O.;  L.  Messec,  L.;  Elam  B.  Bar- 
ber, S  ;  Jas.  Kelly,  A.  S. ;  Alexander  Boss, 
C;  Henry  Raap,  T.;  Mrs.  M.  B.  Lander, 
Sec;  Mrs.  Lena  Raap,  G.  K.;  Mrs.  Kate 
Cou5in=,  Ceres;  Mrs.  Harriet  Bent,  P.;  Mrs. 
Laura  Ripp,  F.;  Mrs.  Elitha  Boss,  L.  A.  S.; 
James  Kelly,  Trustee.  Date  of  installation, 
first  Saturday  in  February,  1893. 

Independent  Grange. — Election  Dec. 
14;  officers  chosen:  W.  S.  Eliat,  M.;  Chas. 
Harrison,  O.;  Mrs.  D.  Harrison,  L.;  F.  N. 
Fisher,  S.;  Thos.  F.  Prather,  A.  S.;  Mrs.  J. 
Drace,  0.;  Chas.  Perryman.  T. ;  E.  F. 
Davis,  Sec;  A.  B.  Spencer,  G.  K. ;  Mrs. 
Watkins,  Ceres;  Miss  Maud  Spencer,  P.; 
Miss  M.  T.  Fine.  F.;  Miss  Annie  Watkins, 
L.  A.  S,;  E.  J.  Mclntire,  Trustee.  ^ 

Sacramento  Grange. — Election  Dec. 
31;  officers  chosen:  Lewis  Schelmyer,  M.; 
S.  H.  Jackman,  O  ;  A.  M.  Jackman,  L.; 
Daniel  Flint,  S.;  Carl  Halverson,  A.  S.; 
Sister  M.  Mullen,  C;  M.  Sprague,  T. ;  A. 
A.  Krull,  Sec;  Charley  Hull,  G.  K.;  Atle 
Plummer,  P.;  Sister  David  Reese,  F.;  Sister 
.Schelmver,  Ceres;  Sister  Jongman,  L.  A.  S  ; 
Delia  Krull,  Organist.  Installation  Jan.  14, 
at  10  A.  m.,  to  which  all  Patrons  in  good 
standing  are  cordially  invited. 

South  Sutter  Grange. — Election  Dec. 
31;  officers  chosen:  John  W.  Jones,  M.; 
W.  W.  Decker,©.;  Lucy  E.  Purinton,  L.; 
Louis  Whitlock,  S.;  Geo.  DufT,  A.  S.;  Mary 
E.  Donaldson,  C. ;  J.  J.  Grunewald,  T  ; 
May  Donaldson,  Sec;  Champ  Hirks,  G.  K  ; 
Edna  P.  Jackson,  Ceres;  Mattie  Scott,  P.; 


Willie  F.  Sankey,  F.;  Frances  F.  Purinton, 
L.  A.  S.;  J.  J.  Grunewald,  Trustee.  Date 
of  installation,  Jan.  14,  1893. 

San  Antonio  Grange.— Election  Dec. 
3;  officers  chosen:  W.  L.  Earl,  Jr.,  M.; 
Mrs.  L.  Fleming.  O.;  N.  Paulsen.  L.;  ].  O. 
Earl,  S.:  J.  M.  De  Long,  A.  S.;  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Smith,  C;  W.  L.  Earl,  Sr..  T.;  Mrs.  S.  S. 
Paulsen,  Sec:  S.  S.  Hill,  G.  K.;  Mrs.  M. 
Pinkerton,  Ceres;  Miss  L.  Zoffman,  P.; 
Mrs.  J.  Dodge,  F.;  Miss  T.  McDonough,  L. 
A.  S. 

San  Jose  Grange.— Election  Dec.  10; 
officers  chosen:  Philo  Hersey,  M. ;  R.  P. 
McGlincey,  O.;  Miss  Ella  I.  Saunders,  L.; 
Wm.  Beauchamp,  S.;  G.  W.  Worthen,  A. 
S.;  Mrs.  M.  Wingate,  C;  G.  W.  Tarleton, 
T.;  Mrs.  M.  J.  Worthen.  Sec;  Miss  Alice 
H,  Phelps,  G.  K.;  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Tarleton, 
Ceres;  Mi'ss  Lottie  Holland,  P.:  Mrs.  Philo 
Hersey,  F.;  Miss  Lizzie  Webb,  L.  A.  S. ; 
Hiram  Pomeroy,  Trustee. 


Sacramento  Pomona  Orange. 

Sacramento  Pomona  Grange  proposes  to 
take  an  active  part  in  legislative  matters. 
At  its  last  meeting  it  appointed  a  legislative 
committee  to  attend  upon  the  doings  of  the 
legislature;  and  resolutions  were  adopted, 
with  but  one  dissenting  vote,  declaring  it  as 
the  sense  of  the  farmers  of  that  county  that 
they  are  decidedly  opposed  to  the  scheme  to 
get  a  bill  through  the  legislature  to  create 
another  superior  judge  for  Sacramento 
coupty,  for  several  reasons: 

"  First — That  the  county  is  heavily  in 
debt  already,  and  that  the  creation  of  an- 
other superior  judge  would  be  an  excuse  for 
building  another  courthouse,  and  thus  add 
to  our  debts  and  increase  our  burdens  of 
taxation. 

"  Second — That  we  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  necessity  for  having  a  third 
superior  judge  for  this  county  at  this  time. 
We  are  led  to  this  conclusion  by  our  ex-^ 
perience,  and  the  knowledge  we  have  gained 
by  attending  the  sessions  of  the  courts  in 
question  as  jurors  of  said  courts.  We  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  reason  given 
for  the  need  of  another  superior  judge  is 
that  the  business  of  the  courts  is  accumu- 
lating on  the  calendars  of  the  caurts.  This 
we  are  willing  to  admit  is  true;  but  at  the 
same  time  we,  as  farmers  who  have  to  think, 
plan,  and  act  for  ourselves  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  farms,  believe  we  can  see  how 
the  accumulation  of  cases  on  our  court  cal- 
endars can  be  avoided,  and  we  don't  believe 
there  is  any  necessity  of  their  doing  so. 

"Third — We  are  more  than  satisfied  with 
the  amount  of  taxes  we  are  paying  now,  and 
are  opposed  to  having  our  burdens  in- 
creased to  fee  officials  that  we  don't  believe 
we  need." 

The  Grange  passed  a  further  motion,  as 
the  sense  of  the  farmers,  "that  we  are  op- 
posed to  the  repeal  of  the  State  poll  lax  of 
$2,  for  the  good  reason  that  all  (less  the  cost 
of  collection)  of  said  $2  goes  into  the  school 
fund,  and  to  this  extent  compels  hundreds 
of  men  to  pay  this  small  sum  toward  the 
education  of  the  rising  generation,  who 
would  otherwise  spend  this  amount  in  the 
saloon,  at  the  gaming  table  or  at  other 
places  less  reputable." 


Woodbridge  Grange  InHtallation. 

Secretary  H.  C.  Shattuck,  of  Woodbridge 
Grange  (Lodi),  writes  under  date  of  4thinst: 
Yesterday,  Jan.  3d,  was  a  grand  day  with 
Woodbridge  Grange.  The  first  on  the  pro- 
gram was  a  Harvest  Feast,  to  which  the 
members  and  several  invited  guests  did  am- 
ple justice;  after  which  Past  Master  James 
Perrott,  assisted  by  Sister  Alice  Ash'ey,  in- 
stalled the  officers  of  Woodbridge  Grange 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  following  is  the 
list  of  officers:  H.M.Woods,  M.;  G.  H. 
Ashley,  O  ;  Miss  Melaney  Mcintosh,  L.; 
John  Thompson,  S.;  Oito  Spenker.  A.  S.; 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Ashley,  C  ;  Ezra  Fiske,  T.;  H. 
C.  Shattuck,  Secy.;  James  Perrott,  G.  K.; 
Miss  Cassie  Ellis,  P.;  Miss  Belle  Thomp- 
son, F.;  Miss  Etta  Williams,  Ceres;  Miss 
Jeonie  Williams,  L.  A.  S.;  E.  G.  Williams, 
Trustee. 


The  Recognized  Standard  of  Modern 
Piano  Manufacture. 

BA.I.TIMOBK  MKW  YORK, 

22    24  E  Baltimore  St,  148  Fitth  Avenut. 

WASHINGTON,  817  PennBylvanla  Ave. 
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Information 

FOI? 

Settlers! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

Its  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  o  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A.  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

Kern  county  fhiits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

(jrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Eern 
Valley,  would  huve  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

IDrought  is  out  of  the  question. 

T^he  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company 

S.  W.  FERGUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       -      -      -  California. 


Ball  Bearings  "KEYSTONE" 


make  light  draft 
aud  don't  wear  out. 


DISC  HARROW 


Double  Levers 

adjust  each  gang, 
independently.  The 
best  for  hillside  or 
level. 


Square  Shaft 

square  hole  discs 
square  hole  spools 
one   piece,  square 

hole  washers.    No       .  ,  -  .  .    .  r  ^  -     ^    »  - 

loosening  orturnine  casted,  etc.  Made  4-fr-r>-,-S  feet  wide, 

on  the  shaft  for  free  book  "THB  REASON  WHY.' 


„^  ^,  Pulverizes  fall  plowing,  spring  plowlBS, 

square  hole  spools  stubble,  breaking. 

one   piece    square     Useful  spring,  summer,  fall.  Of  ten  saves  all 
hole  washers     No  Plowing.  Turns  under  manure,  grain  broad- 
—  ■  '  -  -  "  Send 


Scrapers 


KEYSTONE  WIFG. 
STERLING,  ILL. 


CO., 


adjusted  by  drivers  or  ST.  LOUIS.          KANSAS  CITY. 
Soot  and  rigid  ornot       COUNCIL  BLUFFS,         COLUMBUS,  O. 
as  you  wish.  (Mention  this  paper.)  


FERTILIZER  AND  CORN  ATTACHMENTS.  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED. 


O  G 

A  WONDERFUL,  LABOR-SAVING  TOOL.    FULLY  WARRANTED. 


UTTER 

■ULLY  WARRANTED. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  RIDING  CORN  PLANTER  IN  AMERICA. 

Plants  Beans,  Peas,  Ensllaee,  Etc.  Distributes  FertlUzers. 
SEND  FOB  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  Three  m^^^  mioh. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Fresno,  Ag^ents  for  the  Pacific  Coast 


Send  lor  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 

And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GUNS  TAKEN 
IN  EXCHANGE. 
626  KEARNY  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BYRON  JACKSON, 


■  MANUFACTURBR  OF  ■ 


ENGINES,BQILERS,PUMPS, 

WINDMILLS,  HORSEPOWERS. 

COMPLETE  POWER  AND  PUMPING  PLANTS. 

Harvesting  and  Hay-Making  Machinery. 
Write  for  Catalogue.  Address: 

BYRON  JACKSON,  625  Sixth  St .  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


JACKSON'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUItP. 
WITH  VERTICAL  SHAFT 
FOR  PUMPING  FROM  WELLS. 


^u,.  ,i,,,iififi^i»iirs 


IMPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP- 


MAN FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery   and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

BSTIUATES  0HE;BRFUI.I.¥ 
FURNISHBD.i 

Address  Works,  Firit  &  Stevenson  Sta. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL. 

Send  or  book  sbowlDg  cheap  Irrigation,  mailed 
free. 


FOft.  TO'OCraxr  -V^-A-TEin  XTVT'OXt.Kei. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.   180  BEALB  STBEBT,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  toi 
making  Pipe.     Estimates  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  for  coating  all 
alffA.  of  P'rt«o  wHh  «  pnmn'vilflon  of  r*r\%,\  Tar  *nt\  AflpV^B UiiTr>, 


DBWEY  &  CO.  {''^^,^vi^^"'?3%,?t/  }  PATENT  AGENTS 
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jJgricultural  J^OTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

Oroville  Mercury :  D.  K.  Perkins  showed  the 
Mercury  some  splendid  samples  of  olive  oil  pro- 
duced bv  J.  G.  Curtis  at  his  olive  farm  above 
Pentz,  that  was  intended  for  exhibition  at  the 
citrus  fair.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  clearer 
and  better  oil  than  this  produced  at  an 
elevation  of  1250  feet. 

Contra  Costa. 

Oazette:  W.  Z.  Stone,  of  Danville,  has  400 
almond  trees,  four  years  old,  from  which  he 
gathered  this  season  4548  pounds  of  almonds. 
The  crop  brought  him  $50,3.02,  the  price  he  re- 
ceived for  the  crop  being  Hi  cents  per  pound. 

Fresno. 

Merced  Star  :  A  Fresno  farmer  of  long  ex- 
perience says  that  one  acre  of  alfalfa  in  good 
heavy  land  will  feed  ten  sheep,  and  that  on  20 
acres  200  lambs  can  be  raised  every  year.  If 
sold  at  the  proper  time,  they  will  sell  for  $4  per 
head,  at  which  figure  the  demand  is  practically 
unlimited. 

The  Madera  Mercury  relates  Mr.  W.  J. 
Deater's  experience  with  figs :  He  was  inter- 
ested in,  a  peach  and  pear  orchard  of  30  acres 
this  year.  Among  the  trees  were  nearlv  a 
hundred  fie.  They  were  heavily  loaded  with 
fruit,  but  Mr.  Deater  hadn't  much  faith  in  figs, 
and  did  not  "  waste  time  "  with  them.  He  put 
up  a  few  boxes  for  his  own  use,  packed  half  a 
dozen  boxes  for  friends  in  Iowa  and  Illinois, 
and  by  accident  rather  than  design  packed  a 
couple  dozen  boxes  more  than  he  knew  what 
to  do  with.  Therefore,  when  he  shipped  the 
figs  to  his  Illinois  friends,  he  sent  all  the  sur- 
plus along,  with  instructions  to  sell  them  and 
thereby  recoup  for  expense  of  shipment.  The 
draft  was  the  return.  He  realized  ten  cents  a 
pound  net  on  the  surplus  figs.  Now  he  laments 
his  determination  to  not  "  waste  time  "  on  figs. 

Expositor  :  There  is  now  in  and  around 
Fresno  a  regularly  organized  gang  of  turkey 
and  chicken  thieves.  While  these  fellows  seem 
to  give  preference  to  fat  or  lean  fowls,  they  are 
not  averse  to  taking  anything  which  is  in 
sight.  Within  the  pa.st  three  months  Dr. 
Esbelman  has  lost  60  fine  turkey  gobblers  by 
thieves.  .Since  most  of  his  turkeys  are  gone, 
the  thieves  have  now  commenced  on  his  chick- 
ens. The  thieves,  whoever  they  are,  have  a 
very  peculiar  and  successful  device  for  catching 
chickens  and  turkeys,  especially  when  they 
roost  very  high.  They  carry  long  poles  with  a 
noose  attached  to  the  end  of  each,  and  they  can 
lasso  a  gobbler  and  bring  him  down  from  the 
tallest  tree  in  the  valley.  Several  unsuccessful 
efforts  have  been  made  to  capture  these  thieves, 
while  turkeys  and  chickens  are  missed  almost 
every  night"  in  some  adjoining  neighborhood. 

Glenn. 

Willows  Journal :  It  is  said  that  the  damage 
sustained  by  .Tohn  Boggs,  on  account  of  the 
recent  high  water,  will  aggregate  $30,000.  He 
lost  nearly  all  of  his  chickens,  the  chicken 
ranch  being  a  total  wreck,  about  200  fine  bucks, 
several  hundred  fine  hoes  and  quite  a  number 
of  cattle. 

Humboldt. 

Humboldt  Advocate:  Foster  Evans  proposes 
to  test  the  adaptability  of  climate  i.nd  soil  of 
the  Blue  Lake  valley  to  the  production  of 
superior  apples,  pears,  prunes,  peaches,  quinces 
and  cherries.  He  has  just  received  from  Biggs, 
Butte  county,  a  consignment  of  young  fruit 
trees  embracing  the  above-mentioned  varieties 
and  sufficient  for  a  two-acre  orchard. 

Kern. 

Miller  &  Lux,  says  the  San  Benito  Advance, 
have  at  this  time,  on  their  great  ranch  in  Kern 
county,  28,000  sheep,  35,000  cattle,  6000  hogs, 
12,000  tons  of  alfalfa-hay,  28,000  sacks  of  barley, 
12,000  sacks  of  wheat,  5000  sacks  of  oats;  also 
3000  acres  of  Egyptian  corn,  which  will  pro- 
duce yearly  6000  tons  of  cereal  food. 

Kern  County  Echo:  It  is  estimated  that  there 
will  be  shipped  from  the  packing  house  in  Rose- 
dale  this  year,  including  those  of  smaller 
growers  who  do  not  patronize  the  packing 
house,  $7000  worth  of  raisins.  This  does  not 
include  the  larger  vineyardis's  who  pack  their 
own  raisins.  This  is  the  crop  of  the  second 
year,  as  very  few  vineyards  have  reached  their 
third  year.  It  is  also  estimated  that  next  year's 
crop  will  be  double  that  of  this.  The  orchards 
will  be  a  large  factor  in  next  year's  valuation. 

Los  Angeles. 

Orange  growers  are  getting  $3.25  per  box,  de- 
livered at  the  depot  at  Loa  Angeles,  which  is  a 
very  good  figure. 

Oroum  Vista:  An  exchange  says  that  a  mix- 
ture of  copperas  and  glue  is  probably  one  of 
the  very  best  that  can  be  used  for  keeping 
rabbits  from  gnawing  at  trees.  Apply  in  good 
season. 

Inspector  W.  H.  Payne,  who  has  recently 
completed  an  inspection  of  the  nursery  stock  in 
Monrovia,  reports  that  there  are  nearly  one 
and  a  quarter  million  young  citrus  trees,  enough 
10  plant  out  12,000  acres. 

Express:  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  yesterday,  Deputy  Clerk  Kutz  was 
directed  to  destroy  the  272  coyote  scalps  re- 
ceived during  the  quarter  ending  December  31st 
last,  and  the  same  were  duly  consigned  to  the 
flames  in  the  furnaces  of  the  courthouse  engine- 
room. 

Covina  Argus:  The  orange  crop  of  Covina 
this  year  will  amount  to  a  good  many  thousand 
dollars.  The  upper  San  Gabriel  valley,  as  a 
whole,  will  sell  enough  oranges  to  make  a  dozen 
men  rich  this  season.  The  groves  are  all  young, 
but  the  treee  are  all  well  loaded  with  the  fine 


quality  of  fruit  which  will  bring  the  best 
prices  going. 

A  large  party  went  to  Elyaian  Park  Thurs- 
day to  hunt  some  lions  that  had  been  reported 
prowling  about  there.  After  a  hunt  of  several 
hours,  and  finding  no  lions,  nor  trace  of  them, 
the  party  separated.  Notwithstanding  the  ill- 
success  of  the  hunters,  Mr.  McOrea  says  that 
the  lions  and  coyotes  are  so  numerous  and  de- 
structive about  there  that  four  months  ago  he 
lost  100  pigs  and  as  many  turkeys  and  hens. 
He  and  his  neighbors  have  recently  captured 
four  coyotes  and  five  wildcats. 

Merced. 

The  Merced  Express  says  that  ten  carloads  of 
settlers  from  Nebraska  are  coming  to  locate  on 
Miller  &  Lux's  colony  land  at  the  West  Side. 

The  mystery  surrounding  the  killing  of  La- 
fayette Steele  at  his  ranch,  while  plowing, 
Tuesday  afternoon  of  last  week,  has  probably 
been  cleared  up.  At  the  inquest.  Fred  Rey- 
nolds, a  neighboring  farmer,  testified  that  at 
about  the  time  of  the  killing  he  had  fired  at  a 
hawk  in  a  tree,  distant  over  half  a  mile,  with  a 
Winchester  rifle,  and  had  missed  the  mark, 
the  bullet  in  Steele's  heart  and  the  one  used  in 
the  rifle  correspond  in  every  particular.  The 
killing  being  the  result  of  an  accident,  no  ar- 
rests will  probably  be  made. 

Monterey. 

Pajaronian:  The  beans  in  the  prize  jar  at 
Blackburn  &  Co.'s  were  counted  on  New  Year's 
day,  and  were  found  to  contain  ll,571i.  Most 
of  "the  guesses  were  over  the  mark.  The  first 
prize,  $50,  was  awarded  to  Louis  Waters,  who 
guessed  within  a  half-bean,  the  second  prize, 
$25,  went  to  Mrs.  Frank  Mauk,  of  Pajaro,  the 
third,  $15,  to  Miss  Jennie  Linscott,  and  the 
fourth,  $10,  to  D.  Maheu. 

Watsonville  Pajaronian:  The  beet  trains  on 
the  narrow  gauge  are  doing  their  best  this  week 
to  reduce  the  crop  at  the  Moro  Cojo  ranch,  and 
with  fair  weather  it  is  expected  that  two  weeks 
more  will  be  sufficient  to  finish  the  job.  The 
yield  of  beets  is  far  ahead  of  the  expectations 
of  Mr.  Gaflfey.  All  of  the  fields  in  that  section, 
except  a  part  of  the  Martin  ranch  and  the 
Moro  Cojo,  have  been  harvested. 

Orange. 

Santa  Ana  Blade:  S.  J.  Murdock  of  West- 
minster shipped  50,000  cal^bage  plants  to  El 
Monte  to-day.  Mr.  Murdock  is  largely  en- 
gaged in  raising  cabbages  and  supplying  the 
market  with  cabbage  plants. 

Santa  Ana  Blade:  In  a  talk  with  one  of  the 
principal  fruit  and  grain  dealers  of  Santa  Ana, 
a  Blade  reporter  was  informed  that  the  Santa 
Ana  valley  is  now  being  overrun  with  grain, 
fruit  and  vegetable  buyers.  At  present  there 
seems  to  be  a  demand  for  every  product  of  the 
valley,  and  that,  too,  at  good  prices.  This  is 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  valley  that 
cabbages  have  been  shipped  from  here  in  De- 
cember. 

Anaheim  Journal:  Theo.  Staley  of  Placentia 
brought  to  this  office  a  load  of  good  things, 
which  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in 
this  glorious  climate.  Among  the  collection 
are  raspberries  and  strawberries  in  bloom,  green 
ones  and  the  ripe,  luscious  fruit  ready  for  the 
table.  The  collection  of  flowers  consisted  of 
the  following  varieties:  Hibiscus,  anemone 
jnponica,  blue  dawn  flower,  chrysanthemum, 
violets,  calla,  pansy,  geranium,  rose,  verbena, 
phlox,  loquat,  nasturtium,  ageratum,  canna 
and  the  coral  bell;  to  complete  the  display,  a 
huge  watermelon  and  some  ripe  tomatoes.  All 
the  above  were  picked  December  3l8t  out  of 
doors. 

Anaheim  Oazette:  Wm.  Schumacher,  who 
probably  kills  more  eame  for  the  market  than 
any  one  hunter  in  this  section,  tells  us  that 
birds  are  unusually  scarce  down  at  the  Bolsas 
this  season,  owing  principally  to  the  barbarity 
of  the  night  hunters,  who  shoot  into  the  roosts, 
killing  a  few  birds,  wounding  many  more  and 
frightening  the  others  away.  Last  year  the 
birds  were  plentiful,  and  one  day  Schumacher 
killed  19  ducks  with  both  barrels.  The  next 
day  he  brought  down  33  at  two  shots,  and  the 
following  day  he  broke  the  record,  killing  47 
with  both  barrels,  a  total  of  99  birds  with  six 
shots,  all  of  them  on  the  wing. 

Sacramento. 

The  Sacramento  Record-Union  says:  "En- 
gineer Brown  of  Indiana  reported  to  the  Road 
Congress  that  the  40,000  miles  of  roads  in  the 
Hoosier  State  can  be  put  in  good  condition  for 
$800  a  mile.  Yet  in  Indiana  the  ground  freezes, 
snow  falls,  there  are  frequent  rains  and  much 
clayey  soil.  What,  then,  onght  good  roads  to 
cost  us  in  California  where  the  climatic  condi- 
tions all  favor  cheapness." 

San  Bernardino. 

Capt.  J.  S.  Garcia  of  Ontario  reports  sales  of 
five  acres  of  prunes  at  $2000. 

Mr.  N.  Colborn  of  Pomona  sold  his  apricot 
crop  from  300  trees  for  $800,  or  a  little  over  $270 
per  acre. 

Edward  Dunham  of  La  Canada  reports  sell- 
ing his  ten-acre  prune  crop  on  the  trees  at  $50 
per  ton,  or  $2000  for  the  lot. 

The  Enterprise  gives  the  rainfall  at  Riverside 
during  the  late  Storm  at  .98  inches,  making  a 
total  of  nearly  two  inches  for  the  season. 

E.  B.  Collingridge  of  Compton  reports  that 
from  three  and  one-half  acres  of  apples  his  sales 
for  the  past  three  years  have  amounted  to 
$5400. 

The  great  crop  of  almonds  on  325  acres  of 
trees  of  Hatch  &  Rock  this  year  produced  about 
66  tons  of  fruit,  which  will  bring  the  company 
over  $10,000. 

Ontario  Record:  A  Rincon  farmer  owns  a'20- 
acre  ranch,  two  acres  of  which  are  planted  to 
trees  and  18  to  'alfalfa.  From  the  18  acres  of 
alfalfa  he  has  fed  20  head  of  cattle  and  horses 


and  cut  and  sold,  during  the  last  11  months, 
200  tons  of  hay  at  $12  per  ton.  He  still  has  a 
large  rick  of  hay  of  this  season's  cutting  yet  un- 
sold, and  has  another  crop  which  he  will  har- 
vest within  30  days. 

N.  B.  Smith  of  Ventura  reports  that  the  re- 
turns from  the  sale  of  his  crop  of  English  wal- 
nuts, gathered  from  seven  acres,  12  years  old, 
brought  $1300. 

The  Chino  sugar  factory  announces  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  beets  the  coming  season. 
Three  thousand  acres  have  already  been  con- 
tracted for  planting. 

Orange  Belt:  M.  B.  Fasset  of  Ontario  reports 
the  sales  from  three  acres  of  apricots  at  $1100. 
The  price  sold  for  was  25  per  cent  less  than  his 
neighbor  received,  he  having  contracted  his 
early  in  the  season. 

Redlands  Facts:  The  Bear  Valley  Irrigation 
Company  has  purchased  of  the  Russ  Lumber 
Company  750,000  feet  of  redwood  and  Oregon 
pine  for  use  in  the  construction  of  a  flume  in 
the  Santa  Ana  canyon  in  prosecuting  their  im- 
mense water  developments. 

San  DIeeo. 

The  weather  on  the  Colorado  Desert  is  re- 
markable. Spring  has  already  begun.  The 
coldest  weather  was  Christmas  week,  when  the 
thermometer  went  down  to  28  degrees.  Since 
Christmas  day  the  coldest  morning  has  been  50 
degrees.  Planting  is  to  be  vigorously  pushed 
and  a  large  acreage  will  be  put  into  oranges 
this  year. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Tribune:  Mr.  Winchester  is  putting  1000 
acres  into  grain  on  the  Godfrey  ranch.  The 
land  is  in  one  compact  body,  and  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  add  that  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing cereals  and  all  deciduous  fruits  no  finer 
land  lies  out  of  doors. 

Shasta. 

The  Anderson  News  says  there  have  been 
shipped  East  from  that"  place  since  July  1st, 
1892,  288,000  pounds  of  green  fruit,  which 
netted  $16,000,  besides  240,000  pounds  of  dried 
fruit,  which  netted  $24,000.  Bearing  trees  have 
averaged  $300  per  acre  in  fruit  to  the  owners. 
At  the  present  time,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Anderson  there  are  3000  acres  planted  to 
trees,  and  this  season  there  will  be  about  700 
acres  planted.  Good  land  favorable  for  culti- 
vation is  worth  from  $20  to  $100  per  acre. 

Siskiyou. 

Journal:  Jesse  D.  Carr  has  purchased  1200 
tons  of  hay  from  the  Edson  Bros,  at  Gazelle, 
payine  $6  per  ton.  It  is  to  be  used  in  feeding 
beef  cattle  driven  from  his  ranches  in  Modoc 
county  and  southern  Oregon. 

Sonoma. 

Santa  Rosa  Republican:  The  Bennett  valley 
farmers  are  taking  a  step  in  the  right  direction". 
They  are  taking  up  an  enterprise  that  can  be 
made  very  profitable  by  them — the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  a  creamery,  in  which  a 
considerable  number  of  people  will  be  inter- 
ested. 

Sebastopol  Times:  Some  time  ago  Burroughs 
&  Sons  secured  a  pumpkin  weighing  130  lbs. 
and  forthwith  announced  that  every  purchaser 
of  one  dollar's  worth  of  goods  would"  be  entitled 
to  guess  how  many  seeds  the  pumpkin  con- 
tained. Last  Monday  the  pumpkin  was  opene>l 
and  found  to  contain  651  seeds. 

Stanislaus. 

The  farmers  of  Stanislaus  county  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  put  in  a  large  acreage  of  wheat. 
The  early  seeding  on  summer-fallow  is  promis- 
ing. 

Modesto  Herald:  Henry  Hnghson  is  sowing 
to  wheat  3360  acres  of  summer-fallowed  land, 
employing  80  mules,  10  plowmen  and  a  cook. 
As  Mr.  Hughson  let  his  land  "  rest  "  last  year, 
he  should  have  an  immense  crop  this  year. 

Newman  Banner:  The  Wilmans  Bros.,  of 
Woodside  stock  farm,  have  bought  from  Timo- 
thy Paige  the  property  known  as  theOrestimba 
Colony,  comprising  nearly  1400  acres,  adjoining 
the  Woodside  stock  farm.  The  terms  of  the 
sale  are  private,  but,  we  learn,  aggregate  over 
$100,000. 

Sutter. 

Charles  Mensce,  who  came  up  from  the  scene 
of  the  Rideout  break,  says  that  when  walking 
up  the  levee  he  ran  across  five  buck  deer  that 
had  become  exhausted  by  swimming,  and  were 
lying  on  the  levee.  Two  of  them  raised  and 
struck  at  him  with  their  feet  as  he  passed.  The 
others  laid  still  and  he  passed  close  enough  to 
put  his  hands  on  them. 

Tulare. 

Henry  Hunsaker  has  already  sown  2400  acres 
to  grain  and  is  running  seven  teams.  He  will 
continue  seeding  till  the  first  of  February. 

The  Visalia  creamery  closed  doors  Thursday, 
owing  to  a  lack  of  patronage.  This  institution 
was  established  at  a  cost  of  $5000,  and  now  it  is 
closed. 

Visalia  Times :  D.  K.  Zumwalt  has  bought 
the  necessary  machinery  and  in  a  short  time 
will  have  a  cheese  factory  in  operation  on  his 
place  between  Visalia  and  Tulare,  on  the  motor 
road. 

Hanford  Journal :  Charles  Dewey,  who  is 
farming  a  tract  of  1200  acres  just  north  of  the 
Grant,  has  been  in  Hanford  several  days.  He 
has  400  acres  seeded  to  wheat  and  has  two  8- 
horse  plow  teams  running. 

Visalia  Delta  :  Thomas  Jacob,  the  Kaweah 
fruitgrower,  who  has  purchased  the  old  gas- 
tank  and  wooden  reservoir  from  the  electric 
light  company,  is  busily  engaged  in  getting 
them  out.  The  wooden  reservoir,  which  is  12 
feet  deep  and  will  contain  78.000  gallons  of  wa- 
ter, will  be  taken  to  his  lemon  ranch  in  Yo- 
kohl  valley,  and  will  be  tised  for  storing  water 
for  irrigatiOD. 


Visalia  Tim^ :  This  is  the  busy  plowing  sea- 
son in  Tulare  county,  and  hundreds  of  laborers 
are  at  work  getting  the  ground  ready  for  seed- 
ing, which  continues  in  this  county  until 
March.  The  oldest  farmers  say  that  grain 
planted  early  enough  to  get  the  heavy  rains  of 
the  winter,  does  far  better  than  that  planted 
later. 

Hanford  Journal:  N.  W.  Motheral,  horticul- 
tural inspector  for  this  district,  thinks  that  all 
Osage  orange  trees  in  this  county  should  be  de- 
stroyed, as  they  are  great  breeders  of  disease. 
He  brought  to  Hanford  a  branch  oflf  of  an 
Osage  orange  tree  growing  on  James  Manasse's 
farm  near  Armona.  The  twig  was  literally 
alive  with  scale,  ranging  in  size  from  those 
which  could  hardly  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye 
to  those  that  were  nearly  as  large  as  an  ordi- 
nary shoe  button.  Of  the  smaller  scale  some 
were  of  a  light  color  and  some  were  dark,  while 
the  full-grown  scale  were  nearly  black. 

Visalia  Times :  As  an  instance  of  what  thor- 
otigh  cultivation  will  do  for  lands  in  this  val- 
ley that  are  comparatively  dry,  the  attention  of 
the  Times  has  been  called  to  results  obtained  in 
the  orchard  of  Captain  Arthur  Hutchinson  at 
Lindsay.  His  orchard  land,  which  has  been 
plowed  several  times  but  not  irrigated  this  sea- 
son, is  thoroughly  moist  now,  no  dry  soil  be- 
ing found  at  a  depth  of  several  feet,  while  in 
the  grain  field,  which  has  received  the  same 
quantity  of  rain,  the  earth  is  damp  to  a  depth 
of  10  or  12  inches  only.  Cultivation  counts, 
and  it  should  be  generally  resorted  to  by  our 
farmers,  no  matter  what  kind  of  a  crop  they  in- 
tend to  raise. 

Tulare  Register:  The  following  figures  re- 
garding the  Alexander  orchard,  just  east  of 
town,  are  obtained  from  original  sources  and 
can  be  relied  upon.  There  are  170  acres  in  the 
place,  but  of  this  60  acres  are  in  alfalfa,  used 
chiefly  for  pasturage,  about  three  acres  in  yards 
and  building  spots,  and  107  are  in  orchard  and 
vineyard.  Of  this,  again,  only  21  acres  are  in 
bearing,  4i  acres  being  in  prunes  and  16i  in 
peaches  and  nectarines.  The  remaining  acre- 
age is  all  too  young  to  bear,  but  is  coming 
along  splendidly  and  will  soon  rival  the  older 
portion  in  productiveness.  Now  for  the  21 
acres;  the  4 J  acres  of  prunes  sold  for  $2261.52, 
and  the  16^  acres  of  peaches  and  nectarines 
yielded  $.3582  96.  making  a  gross  return  for  the 
21  acres  of  $5844.48,  or  almost  .$280  per  acre. 
The  expense  attendant  upon  niarketine  this 
product  cannot  be  segregated  from  the  expense 
of  taking  care  of  the  whole  place,  and  a  good 
deal  had  to  be  expended  this  year  for  cars, 
tracks,  dry-houses,  trays  and  other  things 
needful  to  get  ready  for  the  fruit  business,  but 
it  has  been  a  profitable  season  and  the  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  J.  M.  Alexnnder,  of  Oakland,  is 
more  than  ever  pleased  with  his  Tulare  inter- 
ests. , 
Ventura. 

Ventura  Free  Press  :  One  of  the  necessities  of 
this  county  is  a  fruit  cannery,  and  the  company 
which  first  enters  the  field  will  meet  with  grati- 
fying success.  The  gentleman  who  recently 
came  here  to  look  about  with  that  object  in 
view  did  not  investigate  the  subject  very  thor- 
oughly, or  else  was  called  away  before  his  mis- 
sion was  fully  carried  out.  A  cooperative 
company  would  be  a  good  move,  it  would 
seem. 

NEVADA. 

Gibraltar,  the  famous  Nevada  trotting 
stallion,  which  in  1879  held  the  world's  record, 
died  at  Sweeney's  ranch,  near  Carson,  Nev., 
after  having  been  fed  some  frost-bitten  alfnlfa. 
Many  of  this  famous  horse's  progeny  have  held 
high  places  in  the  records  made  on  this  coast. 

The  soil  all  over  the  mountains  is  saturated 
with  water,  but  it  is  not  frozen.  There  is  just 
enough  snow  on  the  ground  to  keep  otit  the 
fiost.  Unless  the  snow  melts,  gives  the  ground 
a  chance  to  freeze  and  a  fresh  installment  of 
snow  comes,  there  will  be  an  early  spring. 
Snow  will  not  lie  on  unfrozen  ground  later 
than  March  or  April. 

Reno  Journal :  Ben  Curler  relates  that  while 
out  on  his  recent  deer-hunting  trip  he  wit- 
nessed the  manner  in  which  coyotes  catch  a 
rabbit.  He  was  sitting  on  a  pile  of  rocks  over- 
looking a  little  valley,  possibly  a  mile  across, 
stalking  a  drove  of  deer  which  was  expected  to 
issue  through  a  narrow  ravine  near  by,  wben 
his  attention  was  attracted  to  two  little  objects 
which  dashed  over  the  brow  of  a  hill  »nd  into 
the  valley  nearly  a  mile  away.  Looking 
through  his  field  glass  he  descried  thetu  to  be 
coyotes  in  full  chase  of  a  jackrabbit.  The  rab- 
bit was  about  50  yards  in  the  lead  and  was 
covering  the  earth  as  only  a  jackrabbit  can — 
excepting  a  coyot<>.  By  and  by  one  of  the 
coyotes  laid  down.  The  other  followed  the 
fleeing  hare,  and  in  the  course  of  time  succeed- 
ed in  turning  him  back  on  his  course  toward 
the  one  lying  down.  When  the  rabbit  came 
near,  this  one  raised  up  and  took  up  the  chase 
while  the  other  laid  down.  The  unfortunate 
rabbit  was  again  successfully  turned  back,  and 
the  first  coyote  again  gave  chase.  The  third 
time  worked  the  charm,  and  bunny,  conscious 
only  of  the  foe  pursuing,  passed  so  near  his 
crouching  antagonist  that  he  was  seized. 

OREGON. 

A  big  hunt  for  points  was  enjoyed  by  Nimrods 
of  southern  Oreeon  the  other  day.  It  resulted 
in  a  total  of  15,080  points,  the  count  being  so 
close  that  tbe  hunt  was  declared  a  tie.  The 
game  killed  included  four  deer,  one  coyote, 
nund-eds  of  rabbits,  scores  of  quail  and  in- 
numerable jaybirds  and  woodpeckers. 

WASHINGTON. 

A  Spokane  dispatch  says:  The  Great  North- 
ern passenger  train  which  arrived  from  the  East 
to-day  ran  into  a  large  herd  of  antelope  near 
Blackfoot,  Mont.  The  herd  numbered  more 
lhau  100,  of  which  seven  were  killed.  The  en- 
gine was  disabled  by  the  collision,  and  another 
engine  had  to  be  obtained  before  the  train  could 
proceed. 
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^eeds,  Mapt3,  tic. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1878. 

TRAGEDY  PRUNES, 

OLYMAN  PLUMS, 

The  Two  Best  Sblpptng  Varieties  for 
Profit. 

ALSO  FDLL  GENERAL  STOCK  OF 

FRUIT,  NUT  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  etc. 

DNIRRIGATBDI      CLEAN  1 

Nuraeries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot,  M.  J.  CROW, 
MaQa{;er;  residence  on  Second  Street,  one  block  from 
Courtfaouse. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,   Napa,  Cal. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CUKL  LEAP  PROOF. 
TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Known  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasooable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  Taoaville, 
A.  T.  FOSTKB,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOSIA8  &  SON,  Tlsalla. 

3E3.  J.  BO  W  JbiJlSr, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 


Orass,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Onion  8et8. 


LARGEST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT 


Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1893  mailed  free  lo  all  applicants.  Address 


E.  J.  BOWEN, 


815  A  817  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 
or  65  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABLISHKD  IN  18S8.) 

 A  large  stock  of  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Rates. 

Also,  a  general  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
Nectarine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  In  sandy 
loam,  without  irrigation,  which  gives  a  fine  proportion 
of  roots.  I  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
scale  bugs.  Address:  W.  H.  PEPPER, 

Petaluma,  Cal. 

Owing  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  sell  ^my  place  and 
business  at  a  bargain.  Place  consists  of  260  acres  of  land, 
good  buildings.  60  acres  in  orchard,  and  a  large  Nursery 
iStock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  .implements, 
complete,  for  carrying  on  the  business  A  good  oppor- 
tunity tor  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  further  particulars  address, 
as  above. 


TREE© 

FOR    PLANTING  SE&SON,  1892-93 

Robe  de  Sargent  Prunes, 
French  Prunes  on  Peach,  Almond, 

Myrobolan. 
Pears,   Peaches    and  Apricots, 

Leading  Varieties,  in  large  quantities. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Decidaoos  Fruits 

All  our  stock  is  grown  without  irrigation  and  is  guar- 
anteed Drop  us  a  "Card,"  and  we  will  send  you  our 
price  list. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 


San  Ramon  Valley  Nursery, 


Danville,  Cal. 


SURPLUS  STOCK! 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 

FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Years  Old. 
Also  a  very  Largo  and  Complete  Stock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  of  ROSES  in 
California.    Write  for  Prices.  B.  QILL, 

28th  Strbet,  near  San  Pablo  Ave..  Oaklavd.  Cal. 


BLUB  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  S'^le  In  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  In  San  Francisco.  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
inducements.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Petalnma,  Oal. 


ALMOND  TREES! 
20,000  June  Buds  on  Almond  Roots. 

IXL,  Ne  Plus  Ultr»  and  Noupariel. 
JAS.O'HARA,  Brentwood,  Contra  Costa  Co 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


RIPKNS  IBIiaEDIATBLT  AFTER  THE  AI.EXANDEB  (White  Cling),  which  Is  the  earliest 
peach  in  market. 

Fruit  is  roujd,  of  medium  size,  VERY  HIGHLY  COLORED,  flesh  firm  and  sweet. 

THIS  PEACH  HAH  BEEN  SUCCESSFULLY  SHIPPED  EAST  FOR  FIVE  YEARS  an<i 
Is  no  D«w,  untried  variety. 

Tree  healthy,  stiong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  missed  a  crop. 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.    Apply  early  before  stock  Is  exhaosted, 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLB,  OAL. 

Tulare  County  customers  can  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Co. 


1,000,000  TREES, 

COMPRISING  A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OP 

Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees  &  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Etc. 

ALSO  A  PINE  STOCK  OP 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


640  ACRES. 


ESTABLISHED  1884 


FANOHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 


1,000,000 


FRESNO,  CAL. 

500,000  G-Zl^PJE]  VinSTEIS. 

COMPRISING  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES 

Free  from  Pests  and  Guaranteed  to  be   Oalifornia  Grown. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSOBTWENT  OF  ROSES.  PALMS,  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SHRU53. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Prise  List. 

GEO.  C.  BOEDING,  Manager. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  CALIPORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  FRUIT,  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREE8  OH   THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry.  Also  fine  stock  Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons, 
Nut  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  Magnolias,  Camellias,  Palms.    Large  stock  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Etc.,  Etc, 


GRASS,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS, Etc., Btc 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TREES 


FRUIT 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL. 

WINE,  RAISIN  and  TABLE. 

New  American  Grape,  "  The  Pierce' 

Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons  and  Figs. 

New  California  Orange,  "The  Joppa. 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Etc. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  ""iS&iifcrSJ...""- 


KRXJIT  TREES! 


0  L  X.  L.,  COMMERCIAL 

1  AND  NE  PLUS  ULTRA. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FOSTER 
MUIR  AND  ORANGE  CLING 


FXl.XI]>irO]S  FZl.XTN'ZSS  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 
T=»  A  •n'FT.Tg'l"!'    t=*tn  A  •»=»  w ,  Apricots.  Cherries,  Olives,  Walnuts,  Btc. 
Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 
T^-F^  TTTVr  B-1 1  I  T  .T  ■    c*3  BEEBE!, 

GROWERS    OF    FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER   AND    FARM  SEEDS, 
4I9-4ai    SANSOME    STRBET,   SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


For  the  season  of  1892-93  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Figs,  Small  Fruits, 

etc,,  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  living  prices.  Our  stock  is 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  for  strength  and  health  of  root  growth  is 
not  excelled,  as  we  give  this  special  attention. 

Nurseries  are  at  Acampo  on  Stockton  R.  R.,  and  we  have  an 
office  and  tree  yard  in  Sacramento  from  the  ist  of  December  to 
the  15th  of  April.  VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Prop's, 

(SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.) 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnatiobi. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited, 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


AL]VrO]>J33  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  li. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  application.     A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENOH.PRDNE.    All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  gale.     No  charges  mads  for  baling  trees.  Address 


Daviaville  Nurseries. 


Davisville,  Oal. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc.,  Conlinued  on  Pages  38  and  89, 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Jsnaary  14,  1898 


Ethnology  of  the  Eskimos. 

A  clear  and  pleasant  account  of  the  Eski- 
mos appears  in  recent  numbers  of  Das 
Ausland,  from  the  pen  of  Fridhjof  Nansen, 
the  celebrated  explorer  of  Greenland. 

From  their  close  similarity  wherever 
found,  and  from  the  slight  diffsrences  in 
their  dialects,  he  believes  them  to  have  de- 
veloped from  some  small  and  homogeneous 
stem  in  comparatively  recent  times  and  to 
have  spread  along  the  coasts  of  the  icy  sea. 
He  expresses  some  doubt  as  to  whether  they 
occupied  the  southern  extremity  of  Green- 
land when  it  was  first  discovered  by  the 
Northmen.  The  point  from  which  they 
spread  he  believes  to  have  been  somewhere 
on  the  shores  of  Behring  Sea  or  Behring 
Straits.  In  this  he  differs  from  Dr.  Rink, 
who  places  their  earliest  assignable  abode  in 
the  interior  of  Alaska,  and  still  further  from 
Mr.  Murdoch,  who,  with  greater  probability, 
would  locate  it  about  Hudson  Bay. 

Nansen's  description  of  the  appearance, 
habits,  and  arts  of  the  East  Coast  Eskimos 
is  both  amusing  and  instructive.  He  found 
them,  in  spite  of  many  nasty  habits,  attrac- 
tive in  character  and  ot  good  mental  ability 
— all  the  better,  the  less  they  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  European  instruc- 
tion and  religion.  One  of  their  curious  su- 
perstitions is  that  they  will  not  touch  their 
hair,  in  the  care  of  which  they  take  great 
pride,  with  any  object  made  of  iron,  not  even 
to  trim  it.  This  recalls  similar  objections  to 
that  metal  in  the  rites  of  ancient  Rome  and 
Egypt.  Physically  he  describes  them  as  a 
well-made  race,  quite  of  the  average  Euro- 
pean height,  the  young  women  sometimes 
good-looking.  The  general  tone  of  this 
article  is  highly  favorable  to  the  stock. 
— Science. 

The  Language  ot  the  World, 

Some  interesting  statistics  have  been  com- 
piled by  a  Frenchman  respecting  the  differ- 
ent languages  spoken  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  He  states  that  the  language  in  which 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  wrote  was  then  that 
of  less  than  six  millions  of  human  beings. 
French  was  the  mother  tongue  of  at  least 
thirty  million  people  at  a  time  when  English 
was  spoken  by  less  than  sixteen  million,  and 
fifty  millions  of  French-speaking  people 
were  living  when  the  revolution  broke  out  in 
1789.  Between  40  and  50  years  ago  the 
English  language  equaled  the  German  in 
the  number  of  those  who  spoke  it,  and  now 
the  latter  is  left  far  behind. 

German  is  now  spoken  by  10,000,000  per- 
sons in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  by 
46,000.000  in  the  German  Empire,  by  40,- 
000,000  in  Belgium,  and  by  about  2,000,000 
in  Switzerland.  German  is  also  spoken  by 
about  2,000,000  persons  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  giving  a  total  of  about  60,000,- 
000  who  use  the  German  language.  French 
is  spoken  by  the  38,000,000  inhabitants  of 
France,  by  2,500,000  people  in  Belgium,  by 
200,000  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  by  600,000  in 
Switzerland,  by  1,500,000  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  by  600,000  in  Hayii,  and 
by  1,500,000  in  Algiers,  India,  the  West 
Indies  and  Africa,  in  all  about  45,000,000. 
English  is  spoken  by  37,000,000  persons  in 
the  British  Isles,  by  probably  57,000,000 
of  the  60,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  by  4,000,000  persons  in  Canada,  by 
3,000,000  in  Australia,  by  3,700,000  West 
Indians,  and  by  1,000,000  in  India  and  other 
British  colonies,  bringing  the  total  of  the  En- 
glish-speaking race  to  over  100,000,000. 


Boxwood.  —  Boxwood,  imported  into 
England  from  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
used  by  engravers  and  for  the  manufacture 
of  rules,  mathematical  instruments,  shuttles, 
etc.,  has  risen  in  price  so  rapidly,  owing  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  eastern  forests,  that 
dealers  are  searching  in  every  direction  for 
a  substitute.  For  engravers'  use  no  substi- 
tute has  as  yet  been  found,  but  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  shuttles,  which  consumes  vast 
quantities  of  timber  in  the  weaving  districts 
of  England,  American  dogwood  and  per- 
simmon are  beginning  to  And  considerable 
favor,  and  the  trade  in  these  woods,  if 
fostered,  bids  fair  to  assume  considerable 
proportions.  The  American  consul  at 
Manchester,  Mr.  Grinnell,  writes  as  follows 
concerning  it :  "The  best  wood  from  the 
United  States  to  supersede  boxwood  is  dog- 
wood (cornel,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called 
here),  which,  owing  to  its  relatively  moderate 
price  ($18  to  $20  per  ton),  may,  it  is  thought, 
if  more  carefully  selected,  ultimately  replace 
the  more  expensive  boxwood  for  the  purpose 
in  question.  The  pieces  should  not  be  less 
than  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  in  length 
as  long  as  convenient,  say  12  feet,  to  be  cut 
here  into  13  or  i4-inch  lengths  for  working 
up.    Of  course,  the  wood  should  not  be 


split,  and  the  greater  the  diameter  the 
better,  if  the  heart  is  sound  and  it  is  free 
from  other  fault.  It  is  again  urged  upon  the 
shipper,  as  vital  to  the  interests  of  himself 
and  the  trade,  to  reject  all  pieces  doubtful 
or  bad." 

Horticulture  at  Chicago. 

The  display  of  all  plant  and  vegetable  life  and 
products  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  is  sure  to  \x. 
typical  of  the  highest  attainments  in  gardening, 
and  all  who  go,  or  desire  to  go,  must  feel  the  com- 
ing year  a  special  interest  in  that  "Art  which  doth 
mend  Nature.  "  We  are  led  to  consider  this  from  a 
view  ol  advance  pages  of  Vaughan  s  Gardening 
Illustrated  lor  1893.  This  beautiful  annual  aims  to 
fully  cover  all  gardening  affairs;  a  mirror  of  Ameri- 
can Horticulture  10  date.  It  is  published  by  J.  C. 
Vaughan,  Chicago  and  New  York.  A  superb  floral 
cover,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  World's  Fair  buildings, 
gives  us  a  hint  of  the  magnificent  displays  to  be  ex- 
pected there.  Adjoining  Fair  grounds  this  firm  has 
arranged  to  grow  many  new  and  rare  plants  in 
order  to  show  them  in  best  possible  condition  in  the 
Horticulture  Building.  This  Chicago  establish- 
ment is  from  four  to  five  days  nearer  all  Pacific 
coast  points  than  any  similar  firm,  and  our  readers 
who  send  for  Ibis  magnificent  book  for  1893  will  find 
it  worthy  of  the  great  Columbian  year. 


A  New  Bit. 

The  attention  of  horse  owners  has  been  attracted 
by  the  merits  of  the  "Common  Sense"  bit  just 
patented  by  the  Racine  Malleable  Iron  Co..  of  Ra- 
cine, Wis.,  the  makers  of  the  famous  "Jay  Eye 
See  "  bit. 


TTie  new  bit  is  d.fi.ieiit  in  principle  and  embodies 
many  improvements  on  old-style  bits.  It  can  be 
adjusted  for  mild  or  severe  use,  and  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  meet  with  universal  favor  among  horsemen 
and  farmers.  Although  new  to  the  market,  the  de- 
mand has  already  reached  good  proportions  and  the 
trade  is  anticipating  a  very  large  sale.  For  the 
benefit  ol  those  who  are  interested  in  such  matters, 
the  manufacturers  issue  a  descriptive  catalogue 
which  they  send  without  charge  to  any  one  making 
application  to  their  address. 


Unitarian  Literature 

Bent  tiae  by  the  CBAinrnie  AtnoLiuT  of  the  Tint  CnlU- 
rlan  Church,  cor.  0«»ry  and  Franklin  Bts  ,  San  Fran- 
Iko.   Address  Iflra  S.  A.  Hobe,  as  above. 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


CURES 

IRJd-bJ  U  -M"  A.TIS]V>>fl:, 

LUMBAGO,  SCIATICA,  SPRAINS, 
BRUISES,  BURNS,  SWELLINGS, 

A  copy  of  the  "OflScial  Portfolio  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  descriptive  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  beautifully  illustrated,  in  water  color  effects,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  10c.  in  postage 
Kamps  by  THE  CHARLES  A.  VOGELER  CO., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  ''WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

TONGUELESS,  Self  Gyiding. 

FOUR  OR  .SIX  HORSES, 

^pending  on  size  of  plow3 
and  kind  of  work. 


Weight  of  furrows, 
frame  and  pluwni;in 
earn 0(1  on  three  greased  spindles." 
Draft  reduced  to 

lowest  poimlble  limit   .  v..  m... 

Foot  brake  prevents  (lang  runnlngon  team.  Levers  and  tumlngilevice  in  easy  reach.  Can  be  turned  in  tt.e 
lenKth  of  itself.  Easier  DrlTlngr.  I  ICIITER  IIRACT  ^"y  l»"nK  In  Amerira.  Adluntable 
8TKAIOIITF.R  Furrow.,  aod  Llttll  I  CII  UIIAr  I  frameican  be  narrowed  i.r  widened  at  will 
Made  with  stubble,  sod  and  stubble,  or  breaker  Ixjttoms,  In  steel  or  chilled  metal.  Tenor  twelve  Inch  cut. 


10  ACBE8 

A  DAY 
Inatejid  of 
ttiree. 
OXE  MAW  »^ 
Iniiteiid  of  tlire«« 
One  wheel  Inndslde  resists 
pressure  of  three  furrows. 
No  bottom  or  side  friction. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Thomson  &  Go.,  Sacramento. 

VfJ  Special  price*  and  time  for  trial  ulveo  on  Hrst  orders  from  points  where  wo  have  no  aueuto. 


TWENTY  SEVENTH  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION 

OF  THE  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE,  AND 

PRELIMINARY  WORLD'S  FAIR  EXHIBIT  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Opens  January  10,  1893. 
NEW  FEATURES ! 


Closes  February  11,  1893. 

SPECIAL  ATTRACTIONS ! 


A mone  which  will  be  the  Annual  Ezhtbltloa  of  the  Northern  California  Cltrua  Fair 
Association,  a  Grand  Display  of  Natural  Products  of  Various  Counties  of  the  State,  the 
Larcrest  Collection  Kver  Seen  In  This  Olty  of  Valuable  Statuary  and  Paintings,  an  Or- 
cbestra  of  fifty  Musicians,  InoiUdinK  Noted  Sololstd  and  Miss  May  Cook,  the  Young 
California  Cornetlst,  Six  Liarge  Aquariums,  Machinery  la  Motion,  Objects  of  Art,  Indus- 
try and  Manufacture. 

Adult's  single  admission  in  daytime,  26c.:  evening,  60c  Child's  single  admission,  djytime.  16c.;  evening, 
26c.  Season  t'ckets  isriued  only  to  members  ot  the  Hechanics'  lastituta.  Double  season  licliet,  $2.60;  single  tea- 
son  tlcliet,  $1.60. 

Season  tickets  may  be  obtained  by  non-members  at  the  following  rates:  Double  season,  %h- 
single  season,  t^,  which  Includes  membership  in  the  lastitutr,  subject  to  coofirnution  by  the  management  and 
dues  for  the  present  quarter.  IRWIN   O-    S  iUOrtP.  President. 


BUYTHE IMPROVED 

LITTLE^^** 

**GIANT 

It  Is  the  Cheapest.  Best  and 
Most  Powerful  Grubbing  Ma- 
chine In  the  world. and  has 
established  and  miilntained 
Its  reputation  lor  superiority 

^nfthe^as^''sixCnths^  GIANTS  were  sold  to  Miniiesota  and  Wisconsin  farm 

'r«  -iJone  Where  the  LITTLE  Gl*NT  i»  known  the  f:irni.T  will  buy  no  other.  One  man  and  i 
chunk  ol  a  boy  can  do  the  work  ot  i.  „  men.   For  illustrated  Catalogue,  prices,  teriiis,  referenc 

es, etc., address  Mohland  &.  Co.,  Sifijoumey,  Iowa- 


ca-o  TO 


When  you  can  learn  It  AT  BOMB  wltboat  a 

Teacher  within  100  hours.  Bend  for  partlculan. 

H.  K.  8TABK WBATHBB  CO.,  MO  Sanaome  St.,  8.F. 


Durham,  Devon  &  Polled  Angus 


Recorded  and  guaranteed  pure  brtd,  FOR  SALE,  single 
or  In  carload  lots.   Prices  very  reasonable.  Address: 
OBO.  A.  WILEY, 
Oak  wood  Park  Stock  Farm, 
DANVILLE  Contra  Costa  Co.,C»I. 


FOR$19.00 

We  o*a  send  you  ooe  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  tor  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mecbanlos, 
haudsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trlnunings. 

Jaat  the  Harneu  for  an  Klegant  TnrDoat. 

They  sell  ere  lor  $36.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  Is 
often  sold  for  (36.00  In  retail  shops.  If  harness  Is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refooded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  MoAlUat«r  St.,  San  Franciaoo. 

Collar  and  Hames.  Instead  of  Breast  Collar, 
9  a  00  extra. 

Please  state  If  yon  want  single  strap  Bameaa,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout 


Vl  A  T^TiiT  B-1  ■  who  have 
X  A.  JlrlTXX^X&lS  used  the 

pUTAWAYtBH^  -REPORT 

U  HARROW  ^^ZW^ '"Closed  crops. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS, 


Send  for  Special 
|DeicrlptiTe  Circular. 

Address 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 

New  York-  ufflce,  IM  CHIT  St.,  New  York  City. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO  , 

BAN  FRANCISCO, 
General  Agenta  for  Horthern  California. 


H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(Sticoeeeon  to  THOMSON  k  ETANS), 

110  and  lia  Beale  Street,  8.  W. 

MACHIHE  W0BK8, 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Enginot 

and  all  kinds  ot  UACHINERT. 


WORLD'S  FAIR 


ored  Views 
HiilldlniCK.  r 

Guide  to  I'liici 


Chicago's  won- 
dpr8  at  a  glance. 
UeiiutlfuT  C'ol- 


s.   Illustrated  Orent  Kxpoaltirn 
HiilldlnicK.  Parka.  l.,ake.  Indexed  Map  and 
f  Interest  and  Amusement.  How 


(jtUlUe  lO  I  uii;t:B  v^i  niivix:!fK  niiu  jau.         .......  v.  .*vj.. 

to  Save  Mimcv  and  Enjoy  the  Attractions.  Scenery, 
UlsUiry.  I'leasure.at  the  Home  Urc-Slde.  (Latest, 
rfftecial  Souvenir  work  Pub.)  Mailed  for. tOc  .  or  3 for 
11.00.  AKonls  wanted  at  once.  Address, 

COLUMBIAN  VISITOR'S  CUIDE  CO. 
MsDtlou  tins  I'uper.  Chicago,  III. 


Bowens  Academy, 

University  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

For  Boys  and  Toung  Men. 
Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time 

but  on  progress  In  studies. 
T.  8  BOWBNS,  M.  A.,      -      Head  Master. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
7S28  MABK£ITST.,BAN  FBANCISCO.OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLKN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  tSS;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
|3S;  Blowpipe  Assay,  tlO.    Pnil  course  of  assaj-lng,  |60, 
ESTABMSnKD  18«  «»■  Send  tor  drcniar 


M  A  C  H '  Y  ^" 


Ul/Cl   I  III  HUH  I  Mining.  Ditching,  Pumping, 

WW  11  I  Wind  and  Sleam;  Heating  Boilert.  Ao.  Will 
■  ■  ^mpay  you  to  sentf  25c.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 

ISOO  Engrauinga.  The  American  Well  Works.  Aurora,  IlL 
also,  Chicago,  IlL;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


BOTNTON  BRf  >S  ,  Holilster,  Cal.,  A.  &  C  C.  Bull 
Calves  ol  beit  strai.is  for  sale     Write  f  -r  particulars 


A.  aOHEtio,  Aoorn  Nurreiy  &  Poultry  Ifaids,  timnU 
Rosa.  Floe  trees  and  pure  bred  poultry.  Price  list  free. 


Januaiy  14,  1893. 
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breeders*  directory. 


six  lines  or  lees  Id  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CAm£ 


J.  I.  PARSONS.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  Shire  Stallion, 
pure-bred,  rej;istered,  coming  four  years  old;  war- 
ranted a  breeder,  (or  sele;  or  will  trade  (or  yearling 
cattle,  town  lots  or  land. 


F,  H.  BOBKB,  828  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Retrfstered 
Holeteios;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pare  resristered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


jaBSBYS— The  beat  A   J.  C.  C.  Resrlstsred  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  (or  sale. 


i*.  PETERSEN, Sites,  Colusa  Co  ,  Importer  SlBreeder 
0  leglstered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  (or  sale, 

JOHN  tiYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  o(  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  (or  sale. 


CHARLES  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cel.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  o(  Recorded  Holstein-Frieslan 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application, 

M.  D.  HO>"KlNS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  o(  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beet  Cattle  and  Sheep, 


PBROHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


H.  MUKPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co. ,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  o(  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


?I1TBR  SAXB  A  SON,  Lick  House,  Bad  FranolsGO, 
Okl  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  ot 
•very  variety  ot  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

Li.  V.  WiLliITS,  Watsonvilie,  Cal.,  Black  Perch- 
erons.    Registered  Stallions  for  sale. 

VlLiLilAM  NILiES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  batter. 


POULTRY. 


OALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
Cal.,  send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  tree. 


JOHN  McFARLTNO,  Callstoga,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  (or  Clrcnfar.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


S.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
tnd  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


O.  BLOI^,  St.  Helena,  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


SHEEP  AND  eOATS. 


B.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Oal.,  breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Uissourl. 


H.  J  PHll.POTT.  Niles,  Cal.,  importer  and  breeder 
o(  Tecumseh  and  other  choice  strains  o(  Begistered 
Poland- China  Hogs. 


J.  P  ASHLKY.  Linden,  Oal.,  breeder  and  importer 
ot  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  stock,  low  prices. 


WILLIAM  NILl!;S,Los  Angeles,  'Jai.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-Chlua  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Clrcolais  (ree. 


TYLKiB   BEAOH,    Sao  Jose,  Cal., 

ih^'en^hhred  BerkRhtre  and  Rasey  Kosr* 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  Dealers 
Direct  from  Europe, 
EnellBb    Shire  Draft, 

Gleveland  B»y 
and    German  Coach 
Staliions. 

189  £i$;;hteenth  St., 
Lo(  /^ngoles,  Oalifornia 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properl). 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
QORBBS  BOABDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OIL,BKKT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
»  O.  Box  >4R  San  r.eaodro.  a«l. 


Dr.A.iu.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEOM. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Cm- 
tributor  to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  ot 
,^11  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  106  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  conntrv  promrilly  »tl!snded  to.  Telephone 
w.<.  MOT 


ANGORA  GOATS  FOR  SALE. 


A  number  ot  pure-bred  Angora  Qoats  in  lots  t  )  suit. 
This  is  the  stock  o  goats  formerly  owned  by  Julius 
Wsyand  and  will  he  sold  cheap  for  cash.  Address 

KRNB8T  WBTAND.  Oolnsa.  Oal. 


SOME 

PEOPLE  WANT  THE  EARTH 

WE 


—Only'  want  to  fence  it  in 


The 

Lightest, 
Strongest, 
Cheapest 
and  best 
Fencing 
in  the 
\\iorld. 
90  lbs.  to 
100  rods. 


With  the 
New 

Waukegan 

Steel 
Barbed 
Fence 
Wire, 


MADE  ONLY  BY 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MFG.  CO. 

SAN  FRA^■CI.^CO  OFFIC?:  AND  \VARFHOUSE 
8  AND  10  PINE  STREET. 


Parsons  &  Griffith, 

GEYSERVILLE, 
Sonoma  Co.,  -  -  Cal. 


BREKDBRS  OP 


SMre  Horses. 


Our  stocli  is  of  the  very  best, 
having  won  nearly  every  prize 
competed  fir  at  the  State  and 
County  Fairs  the  lajt  three 
years. 


Parties  desiring  to  purcliaie 

A  FIRST-CLASS 

YOUNG  STALLION 


Should  no  fall  to  see  our 
stock  and  get  our  prices  and 
terms  before  buying  as  we  are 
prepared  to  and  will  sell  at 
prices  that  defy  competition. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR   POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  16, 1886;  August  20,  1S89.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  ItiSO. 

WE  WABBANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Oreen  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

'  GBEEN  CUT  BONiS  WILL  DUUBLE  THE  NUMBBB  OF  EGOS, 
will  malie  them  26  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  tor  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bonea 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Ooast  Aftents.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


HO»Ij^T33I3Nr-F':Fl.i:E2SI^INr  0-A.TTPXj.E3. 

7.~r  Registered  Herd  Book  Stock  of  the  Aaggie,Netherland,Nep- 

'.         ■      ,  tune  ,Clifden,  Artis  aud  other  families.    None  better. 

Of  the  Coomassie,  Alphea  and  other  choice  strains. 

Poland-Ohina  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

3E»OTJXjT3E=S."V— Nearly  all  Varieties. 

Third  Edition  POrLTKY  &  STOCK  BOOK,  50  cents 
i_.       -  *  y  mail  postpaid.    Thirteen  years  experience  on  this  coast. 

X^JVt.  NIT alp:&  ete  CO..  ^axeroles. 


Address: 


IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Exceedingly  Fine  Breeding  Stock  For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Figures. 

ALSO.  DARK  BRAHMA  HENS  AND  PULLETS  FOR  SALE. 

The  Boss  of  Winter  Layers. 

IWXXSS   F'OJF^SXSS.      -      Bos  251a,      -  GXtry ,  OaI. 


MANHAJTAN 


R«D    BALL  BB*Vl». 


I  Genuine  only  with  P.ED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  St  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  mlloh  oows; 
it  Increases  and  enriches 
their  mlllc. 

6X8  Howard  St.,  San 


GRANGERS'  mi 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
BAN    FBANOISOO,  OAL. 

Incorporated  April,  18T4. 


DEWEY  &  00.  n^t^'^^^^o^i.''')  PATENT  AGENTS. 


A.nthorise<I  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  np  and  Reserve  Viind  800,000 
DiTldenda  paid  to  Stookholdera„ .  730,000 
OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN    Prasideat 

.C.  STEELE  Viee-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  MoMULLKN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  speolalty. 

JanoarT  1. 1892.  A  UONTPBLUKR.  tfacager 


U.S. STANDARD  FULLY WARRANTE!^ 

Dettrered  tA  ram  H.  a>  Sitaooa  and  ample  time. «» 
bnilding  uni  ttscmg  vucvtedl  txs'ort  uxxpUafM 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSOJS.  iimgf,r,mmn  * 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES. 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Iwenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

l:-e  KEARNY  STBEBT,  SAN  PUANOISOO. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOB  SALE. 
ROBERT  ASH  BURNER, 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Os 
Only  three-'ourths  mile  from  the  terminus  of 
the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road. 


MONEY  Hake  Some  f 

By  using  the  Pacific  Incubator 
and  Breeder,  which  will  liatch  any 
I<ind  of  eggs  better  than  a  ben.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroughbred  Ponltr  j 
arid  Ponltry  4 p(illaiiceg.  Send 
8  cts.  in  stamps  for  82- page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  outs  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  IncDba 
tor  Co.  1307  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cal . 


SW^NO  HATCHER  MADE 

Can  show  better  results 

Over  GO  in  successful  opera- 
tion at  Decatur,  Ills.,  alone. 
The  greatest  hatch  ever  ac- 
COmpliBhed,  228  chicks  hatch-, 
ed  atone  time,  with  a 2:  Ocapa-' 
city  Reliable  Incubator. 
Hundreds    o  £  testimonials. 

|^"Incl09e  4  cents  in  Ptampa  

for  new  illustrated  catalogue.  tSfAddress  Thd 

Belxa^li:  Incxtbatob  &  Bboodeb  Co..  Quimot.  Tt-v 


COMP  AITS', 
IH12  nrrUe  Street,  WaklaMd  €aa. 

Send  Stamp  for  Olrcular. 


&PIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Queene. 
Tested,  $2.C0 

each;  untested,  $1.00  each.  T.  Hivf  s,  81  90  each.  R<'Ot's 
V  groove  sections,  $5  y  et  1000.  Dadant's  comb  founda- 
tion, 58c  and  65c  a  pound.  Smol<ers  $1  each.  Globe 
veils.  $1  each  e'c.  WM.  STYAN  &  SON,  San  Miteo,  Cal. 


RUPTUR 


PILES  and  all  Ke<^tal  Die- 
eases  POSITIVKLT  CtTRKD,  In 
from  30  to  60  days,  with- 

\  OUT  OPKRATin»  OR  DBTKN- 
TION  rnOM  8U8INBBS.  Alao 
ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PRIVATE  AND 
CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  STRicrnai 
»ND  Urikart  Troijblks  CURED.  No  charge  unless  cure 
Is  effi^cted.  Consultation  free.  Call  or  aduress  tor  pam- 
phlet. DRS.  PORTKRFIELD  &  LOSEY,  838  Mariiet  St. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WUtewasli  yonr  Barns  and  Fescesl 
^A/AINWRIQHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Klth»r  SaoceBifnlly. 

Catalogue  and  teettmunlals  sent  by  mall. 
WM.  WAINWBIOHT, 
R  Rr>Bw  Ri-.r««i-.  San  Franclnno.  Gal 


KOUBLE 

Rrcr.ch-Ijoader 
S7.50. 

RIFLES  S2.00 

WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

All  Kiriil»  clii-m.er  ih.n  clst- 
whi-re.  Before  vou  buy, 
irnil  ttamp  for  cataloifue  to 

The  Powells  Clement  Co. 

186  Bala  Hb,  CU.iauU,0. 
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NO\7^  XS  THE  TIIVEEI  TO  TTSX3 


Prepared  Expressly  for  Killing  Squirrels,  Gophers,  Rats,  Etc. 

FOR  FI'TEEN  VKARS  this  remedy  has  atond  in  comnetition  with  other  exterminators,  all  of  which  have 
gone  down  before  it.    U  has  never  varied  In  STRENGTH  or  EFFICIENCY. 

A  liquid  which  evaporates  quickly.  It  fills  the  burr  w  with  its  vapor  and  kills  ever>-  occupant  of  the  hole 
without  iDjiirine  anythioK  outside.  It  ha*  no  effect  on  the  operator— is  not  poisonous  or  Injurious  to  the  skin  or 
clothes.    WHAT  MORE  COULD  BK  WISHED? 

Sold  by  the  Trade  and  by  the  Manufacturer,  J.  H.  WHEEI^EB,  Melrose,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAP£S, 

THEIR  HISTORY.  CULTURE  AND  CURING. 


By  GUSTAV  EISBN. 


Tbis  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  tbe  Raleln  Industry  In  California.  It  has  be«n 
approTed  by  Prof.  Hllgrard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Ohas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Raisin  Orowars. 

Sold  only  by  the  DEWBT  PUBLISHING  CO.  or  Its  ARents  at  Ibe  uniform  price  of 
ItS.OO,  postage  prepaid.  Orders  sbould  be  addressed: 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

220  Market  8t  .  San  Francieco. 


CarbolineumAvenarius. 

THE  MOST  EFFICIENT  WOOD  PRESERVER. 

Fence  Posts  will  be  preserved  and  you  will  have 
the  laugh  on  old  Boreas  by  painting  them  with 
CARBOLINEUM. 

Treat  your  Mudsills  and  all  exposed  Timbers  to  a 
coat  of  CARBOLilNEUM,  saving  both  bother  and 
mone"-. 

Let  us  post  you  on  the  merits  of  CARBOLINEUM. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO.. 


319  CALIFORNIA  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


OUR  BRAND. 

Stocktonia. 

Try  it  It  makes  light,  sweet  and  delicious 
bread.    You  can  have  ISOO  barrels  every  day. 

Farmers'UDioQ&MilllDgGo. 

8T<tCKTON,  CAL. 


THE  JONES  5-TOH  WAOON  SCALE. 

Prioe  $66,  Delivered  Anywhere  in  the 

United  States. 
Ttaerc  Scales  have  STEEL  BFJIBINOS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
Fr  om  25  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Soalea  of  like  quality.    All  slzeB  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  in  stock. 

Truman,  Hooker: ftl Co.,  San  Franoiaoo 


iLilEDi  STEEL  WIHD  HILL. 


10,  13  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
FIrst-Claas  MIU  to 
the  market. 
KTery  One 

Guaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
sprln)(8,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  in 
the  world. 

lO-foot  t40  00 

12  foot   BO  00 

U  foot   60  00 

Agent*  Wanted 
—  aDDusa — 


TRDMAN,  HOOKER  k  CO,,  San  FraDCiSCO  OF  Ynm. 


WIND  MILLS 


O 
O 
D 


If  you  are  handling  Wi.nd 
Mills  you  cannot  afford  to  do 
so  longer  without  having  our 
prices.  If  you  want  a  Wiml 
Mill  for  your  own  use  you  will 
lose  money  if  you  purchase  be- 
fore seeing  our  line. 


ECLIPSE- HUSTLER 

HIMU  aiLLS  ari-  tht  most 


T 
E 
E 
L 


BELOIT 

rrll>l>l<. 

ANGLE  &  TUBULAR  STEEL  TOWERS! 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co^ 


Olention  this  pap»'r.) 


CHICAQO.  ILU 


REGULATE  THE 
STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

IndlcestloH.  BlMoniineM,  Ileadache*  €onstl- 

RRtton,  Uyspepfila*  Chronic  Liver  Troubleft, 
IzElneM,  Bad  romplezlon,  l>ysenterr« 
ItfTetiiilTe  Breath,  and  all  dlitorders  or  the 
Slomaob.  Liver  and  Uowels. 

Rlpans  Tabiiles  contain  nothing  Injurioufl  to 
the  most  delicate  conHtltutlon.  Pleaaant  to  take, 
Bafe,  effectual.   Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  druggists.  A  trial  bottle  eent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  16  cents.  Address 
THE  RIPAN8  CHEMICAL  CO.  ' 
10  SPRUCE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


tmmm  |(erchapt$. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants, 

 A»D  DiaUIRr  »  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE 

Qreen  and  Dried  Frnita, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Polatoes 

Advaooee  made  on  OooslKnmenta. 
808  *  810  Davia  St.,         San  FranolMo 

(P.  O.  Box  1988.1 
M*Oontlgnmanla  8olIdl«d. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

BOI,  608,  60S.  B07  Si  600  Front  St., 
And  800  Waahlngton  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBHN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TBT,K008,OABIE,OKAIN,PBODi;OB 
AND  wool.. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

Commissitn  Merchants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

OONBIGNKENTS  SOLICITED.     PROlfPT  fUETURHS 

418,  416  A  417  Waoblnffton  St., 
(P.  0.  Box  1090.)  SAN  FRANOiaOO. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  Oallfornla  St..  S.  F. 
Uembera  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


N.  OIjARK  &  SONS, 


17  Spear  Street, 


San  Franclaeo. 


SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  lor  prices  on  Sewer  Pipe  for  culrerta,  for  roada, 
and  for  draining  lands. 


■JL'JrLIEaES    W  ^SiS. 

"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

Sole  A<ents, 

(To.  B  MABKBT  ST.,      -     San  Franoleoo. 


CVPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advance, 
made  on  Gonslgnmeota  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 

InTAJLIBHaD  1864.  J 

SEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Se  Olay  Street  and  ae  Oommerclal  Street, 
Bam  FkiNcisoo,  Cau 
trSmPPlSO  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY.-« 


EVELETH  ft  HASH, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  Id  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry-,  Game,  Kgg 
Hidee,  Pelts,  Tallow,  eta,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  2a, 
226  and  327  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


P.&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 
BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  bliss  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

FIj- Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pamping  Iiarge  Qaantltleslof  Water 
Sand  for  Catalograe  and  Frtoe  Llat 


January  14,  1898. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Jan,  ii,  1893 
Features  in  the  local  markets  during  the  week 
just  closed  have  been  the  firmness  of  potatoes, 
poultry,  game,  and  salted  and  smoked  meats,  all  of 
which  have  experienced  general  advances  of  prices, 
and  all  of  which  are  surrounded  by  much  the  same 
conditions  of  light  receipts  and  excellent  demand 
In  other  commodities  and  staples  about  the  same 
state  prevailed  as  during  the  previous  week.  Or- 
anges and  other  fruits  move  off  very  slowly.  The 
grain  market  shows  no  substantial  change.  Dried 
fruits  are  at  a  standstill.  Vegetables  are  generally 
the  same.  Eggs,  butter  and  cheese  rule  weaker, 
with  no  modification  of  quotations. 

The  Advance  In  Pork. 

The  leading  feature  ol  the  provision  market  is 
the  unvarying  upward  tendency  of  pork,  and  the 
general  expectation  that  prices  will  rule  still  higher. 
Local  quotations  have  for  eastern  meats  shown  an 
advance  of  one-half  cent  per  day  for  the  past  four 
days,  while  the  California  product  shares  in  the 
general  upward  feeling,  though  offjrings  of  the 
the  home  article  are  very  light.  Speaking  of  the 
feverish  condition  of  the  market,  Arthur  Whitney, 
of  the  firm  of  C.  E.  Whitney  &  Co., says: 

"  From  November  ist  to  January  ist,  ordinarily 
the  two  heaviest  packing  months  of  the  year,  and 
the  time  at  which  a  large  part  of  the  season's  stock 
is  laid  away  by  the  heavy  packers,  the  receipts  at 
the  main  packmg  centers  were  40  per  cent  short  in 
numbers  and  25  per  cent  below  the  average  per 
capita  in  weight,  This  makes  a  total  shortage  in 
pounds  of  SS  cent.  The  demand  for  cured 
meats  and  lard  is  very  heavy,  and  is  but  poorly  met 
even  at  the  rapidly  advancing  prices,  while  no  stocks 
are  being  put  away,  as  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  for  summer  use.  The  stocks  of  pork  pred- 
icts, as  far  as  known,  in  the  world's  market  are  the 
lowest  for  ten  years  past  and  50  per  cent  below  the 
average  for  the  same  time.  1  he  supposition  during 
the  early  part  of  the  packing  season  was  that  as 
prices  for  live  hogs  were  advanced,  the  supply 
would  increase,  but  such  has  not  been  the  case,  for 
though  prices  have  been  steadily  advancing  for  the 
past  three  months,  and  are  now  62%  per  cent  higher 
than  at  this  time  last  year,  the  supply  has  not  in- 
creased at  all.  It  is  now  evident  that  the  shortage 
is  genuine,  and  that  prices  will  continue  advancing 
until  they  become  so  high  as  to  cut  down  the  con- 
sumption to  an  equality  with  the  supply.  This  idea 
has  been  gradually  developing,  and  has  at  last  be- 
come the  controlling  one  with  all  the  heavy  dealers, 
to  such  an  extent  that  prices  are  advancing,  not,  as 
heretofore,  one,  but  ten  points  at  a  time,  with  no 
prospect  of  easing  off.  Green  hams  are  selling  in 
Chicago  at  ii'Ac  per  lb.,  which  would,  with  curing, 
freight,  shrinkage  and  smoking,  make  a  laid-down 
cost,  in  carload  lots,  of  17c,  as  against  iic  a  year 
ago.  Prices  of  side  meats  and  lard  show  a  similar 
increase  over  the  figures  ruling  in  January,  1892. 
While  the  present  prices  seem  excessively  high,  they 
are  so  only  by  comparison  with  those  ruling  for  the 
past  few  years,  which  have  been  excessively  low.  " 

It  is  oi  course  very  hard  to  say  when  the  climax 
of  high  prices  will  be  reached,  but  there  are  the 
soundest  of  reasons  to  expect  that  the  end  is  not 
yet  by  any  means  in  sight,  and  that  an  active  season 
in  pork  products  is  ahead. 

The  Grain  Market. 

There  has  been  during  the  week  an  advance  in 
wheat  quotations,  home  and  abroad,  though  yester- 
day and  to-day  there  was  a  slight  reaction.  No  de- 
velopments in  the  general  situation  are  to  be  noted. 
A  salient  feature  of  the  local  market  is  disclosed  by 
our  tonnage  tables,  showing  the  very  large  number 
of  idle  vessels  in  port.  Five  only  have  so  lar  cleared 
during  January,  The  amount  of  tonnage  on  the 
engaged  list  yesterday  was  32,900  tons,  as  against 
94.200  tons  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago.  The  dis- 
engaged tonnage  here,  and  at  adjacent  points,  was 
125,500  tons,  against  only  35,300  tons  a  year  ago. 
The  engaged  tonnage  yesterday  was  a  little  more 
than  one-third,  and  the  disengaged  was  over  three 
times  as  much  as  in  1892.  Millers  have  large  stocks 
of  flour  on  hand,  which  they  say  they  are  not 
anxious  to  sell  at  ruling  prices.  They  are  not  using 
a  great  amount  of  wheat. 

One  thing  of  some  encouragment  is  to  be  noted. 
The  visible  wheat  supply  is  not  increasing  materially. 
The  items  of  increase  from  week  to  week,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  been  growing  less.  The  reported  in- 
crease over  last  week  is  494,000  bushels,  whereas 
the  increase  of  last  week  over  the  previous  week  was 
1,460,000  bushels.  The  amount  of  wheat  and  flour 
on  passaee  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  44,000  quar- 
ters  less  than  a  week  since,  and  a  decrease  of  75,000 
quarters  is  reported  on  the  continent.  Flour,  how- 
ever, has  increased  heavily  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
being  63,000  barrels  more  than  one  week  since. 

Birlcy  has  developed  a  stronger  tendency  in  the 
local  markets,  and  quotations  have  experienced  a 
small  advance.  Feed  receipts  are  small.  There  is 
no  export  of  brewing,  and  local  requirements  are 
light. 

The  inquiry  for  oats  of  good  grade  is  strong. 
Poultry. 

A  material  advance  in  all  kinds  of  poultry  has 
taken  p'ace,  under  light  receipts.  The  market  is 
very  stiff.  The  ent  re  range  of  quotations  has  been 
advanced.  Two  carloads  of  poultry  are  due  this 
week.  One  has  already  been  wholly  sold,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  a  drop  in  quotations  will  be  a  conse- 
quence of  their  arrival. 

Game. 

Under  small  supplies,  game  is  in  great  demand, 
and  prices  rule  much  higher.  Hunters  complain  of 
scarcity  of  game.  Mallirds  sold  as  high  last  week 
as  $7  and  $7.50  per  dozen,  though  quotations  have 
since  dropped. 

Fruits. 

Oranges  are  in  poor  demand,  largely  owing  to 
cold  weather,  and  receipts  are  large.  Prices  are 
lower.  Mandarins  are  in  small  supply,  which 
ought  10  help  the  native  fruit  a  little.  Lemons  hold 
fairly  well.  Apples  come  in  freely,  though  the 
quality  is  generally  inferior.  Choice  are  scarce  and 
sell  well.  Camarinos  &  Co.  received  a  small  con- 
signment of  grapes  this  week  from  Santa  Cruz, 


which  sold  first  at  $1  per  box,  but  dropped  to  65 
cents. 

Dried  fruits  show  no  special  change,  though  the 
tone  of  the  market  is  better  and  firmer.  Dealers 
say  they  do  not  expect  any  developments  till  Feb- 
ruary. The  better  tone  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
raisins. 

Vegetables. 

There  is  a  decided  stiffness  in  potatoes.  Choice 
lots  sell  readily  above  quotations.  Sweets  even 
share  the  general  firmness.  New  vegetables  show 
no  change.    Receipts  are  small. 

Bayo  and  red  beans  are  up,  and  firm.  They  have 
been  the  subject  of  speculation  on  'Change  during 
the  week,  owing  largely  to  reduction  in  rates  of 
overland  shipments. 

There  is  no  change  in  onions.  The  market  is 
firm  at  quotations. 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  cold  weather  has  a  tendency  to  hold  up 
fresh  butter,  but  otherwise  the  market  is  soft. 
Cheese  is  plentiful  and  weak,  though  a  choice  article 
brings  good  prices. 

Stocks  of  eastern  eggs  are  light,  making  a  better 
demand  for  the  domestic  product. 

Miscellaneous. 

A'monds  are  in  light  receipts  and  quotations 
are  higher.    Chestnuts  are  lower. 

There  is  nothing  to  report  in  wool  and  hops. 

The  live-stock  market  shows  a  healthy  tone.  Hogs 
are  firm.  Mutton  is  strong,  with  small  supplies  of 
choice,    Beef  is  in  fair  demand. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  Bourceg  at  this  port  for  7 
days  endiDg  January  11,  1893,  were  as  follows  : 

Flour,  qr.  sks  48,284IWool,  bdls   60 

Wheat,  ctlg  40!),771:Hay,      ton    3,307 

Barley,    "    7,383  Straw,     "    158 

Rye,       "    896!Wine,  gala   296,360 

Oats,      "    7,36(  Brandy,  "    56,360 

Corn,      ■■    2,344;Rai8in8,  bxa    7,645 

Butter,"    431  Honey,    eg   A,,.. 

tCheese,  ctls   633;Peanut8,3kB   

do    bxs  Walnuts  "   

Eggs,   doz   45,200  Almonds  "   

Beans,  sks   22,379  Muataid  "    8 

Potatoes,  ska   27,796  Flax       "    624 

Onions,      "    2,944  Popcorn  "   

Bran,       ska    9, 7lJ  Broom  corn,  bbla  

Buckwheat  "  Leather,  rolla   588 

Middlings   "   2,688  Tal  ow,  otls   81 

Chicory,  bbia   Hidea    2,290 

Hopj,  bdls   70  Pelts   6bl 

Local  Tonnage  Statistics. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  engaged  and 
disengaged  tonnage  here  and  on  the  way  to  this  and 
neighboring  ports  yesterday  morning: 

FREE  AND  CHARTERED. 

18!).^.  1892. 

Chartered  for  grain                         32,886  77,678 

Miscellaneous  charters                    12,535  18,145 

Disengaged  125,654  72,798 


Totals  170,975  168,619 

At  neighboring  potts- 
Total  tons  for  1893  23,046 

Total  tons  for  1892  45,691 

TONNAGE  ON  THE  WAY. 

1893.  1892. 

To  San  Francisco  266,576  239,237 

ToSan  Pedro   9,400  4,981 

To  San  Diego   11,673  16,938 

Totals  287,549  261,076 

The  disengaged  list  consists  of  66  vessels. 
The  list  ol  vessels  in  port  chartered  for  Grain  num- 
bers IS,  of  which  14  are  British,  1  is  Swedish,  1  Is 
Italiau  and  2  are  German. 

The  vessels  chartered  to  load  wheat  have  a  total 
carrying  capacity  of  about  52  000  tons.  At  this  time 
last  year  the  tonnage  under  engagement  for  grain 
loading  amounted  to  77,678  tons,  with  a  carrying 
capacity  of  about  124,300. 

Potatoes  and  Onions. 
The  receipts  of  potatoes  and  onions  at  this  port  in 
1892  were  as  follows; 


Potatoes- 
California,  sks  

December. 
  117,469 

Year 
1,101,126 
167,127 

  28,495 

Onions- 

  11,316 

1,268,253 

158,.552 
17,766 

  11.466 

176,318 

Butter  and  Cheese. 

The  receipts  of  butter  and  cheese  at  this  port  in 
1892  were  as  follows: 

Sources—                           Butter.  Cheese. 

California,  fts                         13,054,300  4,964,900 

Eastern                                   1,200.700  2,297,100 

Oregon                                      422,300  135,900 


Totals   14,677,300 

1891   12,881,950 


7,497,900 
6,637,600 


Increase                         1,796,350  860,:.00 

Eges. 

The  receipts  of  eggs  at  this  port  in  1892  were  as 
follows: 

Sources—  Dozen. 

California   1,866  558 

Eastern   3,444,490 

Oregon   7,860 

Total   5,308,908 

1891   5,070,668 


Increase. 


Tonnage  Summary. 


238,240 


The  arrivals  and  departures  at  and  from  San  Fran- 
cisco of  fail  and  steam  tonnage  combined  during  the 
past  month  compare  as  follows  with  1891: 

, — Arrived  ,  , — -Departed — , 

December.  No.         Tons.       No.  Tons. 

1892    81        107,413  87  110,569 

1891   82        114,137         117  134,020 


Decrease             1         6,724        30  23,451 

The  total  amount  of  deep-water  tonnage,  sail  and 
steam  combined,  inward  and  outward,  during  the 
month  of  December  was  as  foUowt : 

No.  Tons. 

Inward  81  107,413 

Outward                                             87  110,569 

Totals  16.S  2I7,98i 

Classified  as  follows : 

Sail  112  129,273 

Steam                                              56  88,709 

Totals  168  217,982 

The  total  movement  in  December,  arrivals  and  de- 
partures, included  107  American  vessels  (or  number 
of  trips  madel.  representing  an  aggregate  of  114,703 
tons  of  tonnage. 


Wheat  and  Flour  Exports  Combined. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  Wheat  and 
Flour  shipments  from  this  port  during  the  year  1892. 
Flour  being  reduced  to  Wheat  centaU: 

Centals.  Value. 

Wheat   9,762,816  814,254,905 

Flour   3,345,801  4,680,704 

Totals  13,108,617  $18,935,609 

1891  20,643,896  33,105,541 

1890  16.585,977  22,114,382 

1889  15,507,925  21,395  783 

1888  14,237,401  20,788,084 

The  total  amount  of  Wheat  and  Flour  exported  in 
1892  was  equivalent  to  655,430  short  tons,  as  against 
1,032,194  in  1891,  or  a  comparative  decrease  of  376,764 
tons. 

Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  paat  week: 

Jan.      Feb.     Mar     April.     May.  June 
Thureday....  SslOJd  SsIOJd  6*00  d   eeOlJd  6802  d   6s  SJd 

Friday   5809ld   5slOW   6slljd  BsOlJd  BsCCJl  6s02Jd 

Saturday..  ..  6s  114d  EslOM  fisOO  d   6801  d   6s02  d  68,ijd 

Monday  5s09Jd  5slo|d  S-sUid  6s004d  esllSd  6s0lsd 

Tuesday         6809id  58l0id  68lljd  SsOOJd  6s014d  6s02}d 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  siiipments  for  ihe  past  week: 
O.  O.     P  a.    N.  D.  Market  for  P.  S 

31s3d  Quiet 

3U3d  Firmer 

 Firm 

3Is0d   Quiet  but  s  eady 

3089d  Slow 

To-day  s  cablegram  Is  as  f ollow? : 
Liverpool,  Jan.  11.— Wheat -More  disposition  to  buy. 
CaliforLia  spot  lots,  6s  3d;  off  coast,  SOs  6d:  jutt  shipped, 
31b  6d;  near) y  due  30s  6d;  caigotsoff  coast,  quitt;  on  pas- 
page,  red  firmly  held  and  white  very, dull:  Mark  Lane  wheat, 
firmlv  held;  weather  in  Lugland,  has  tliawed  but  again 
freezing. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  bushel  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York. 

Jan.  March 
78 
782 
78 
775 
7»g 


Thursday...  31s3d 

Friday  31s3d 

Saturday  

Monday  3l83d 

Tuesday....  30s9d 


32s3d 
3283d 


31s9d 
3l86d 


80} 

Sli 

m 

80S 


May. 
82i 
82} 
82| 
82} 
83 


July 

8iJ 


Day. 

Thursday  

Friday  

Saturday   

Monday  

Tuesday  

The  followiag  Is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
New  York,  Jan.  11.— Wheat,  80Jc  for  March,  83j!  for 

May  and  83ic  for  June. 

Chicago. 

Day.  Jan.    May.  July 

Thursday   724       78J  76i 

Friday   72J       78!  77S 

Saturday   723       78|  77i 

Monday   72l       784  77J 

Tuesday   7?|       79S  77i 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 

Chicago,  Jan.  11— Wheat,  80 Jc  for  M»y. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Jan.  Miy 

Thursday,  hlghfat  ♦$!  35    SI  34 

lowest   '1  32J     1  33 

Friday,  highest   *1  28!     1  33i 

"     lowest   •!  17J     1  3'} 

Saturday,  highest   1  33«; 

"        lowest   1  33S 

Monday,  highest   1  331 

"      lowest   1  32J 

Tuesday,  highest  "l  33}     1  33J 

"       lowest   '1  30      1  33 

''Sample  market-  choice  mllliug. 
The  following  are  to-day'a  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Wheat— Morning -Informal -May,  ICO  tons,  $1,333;  400, 
.S1.33J;  too,  $1.34  is  ctl.  R-gular  Sojsiou  :  May,  600  tons 
S;1.34i:  600  81.312;  600,  SI.34S;  llOn,  S1.3I  per  ctl.  After- 
noon SessioD  :  May,  300  tuns,  $IMI:  500,  2200,  ijl.Sii 
per  ctL 

BAJILEY. 

Jan .  May 

Thursday,  highest   *974  846 

"         lowest   *90       84  j 

Friday,  highest   *97*  8fi 

"     lowest   *9U  85 

Saturday,  highest   81}  86 

lowest   81}  Sii 

Monday,  highest   86^ 

lowest   86 

Tuesday,  highest   *97J  85S 

lowest   '90  8S} 

*Sample  market-  choice  brewing. 
The  following  are  to-day'a  recorded  aalea  on  Call; 
Barley— Regular  Sesaion  ;   May,  100  tons,  8Eic;  SCO,  853c 
per  ctl.    Afternoon  Session  :   May,  200  tons,  8,  ic,  100,  853c; 
100,  85Sc  per  ctl. 

Markets  by  Telegrapb. 

British  Grain  Trade. 

London,  Jan.  9.— The  Mark  Lane  Express  says 
English  wheat  has  risen  5d  in  London  and  Is  in  sev- 
eral of  the  country  markets.  Stocks  have  been  re- 
duced by  115,000  quarters,  and  a  continuance  of  this 
demand  would  greatly  help  trade  out  of  the  de- 
spondent staenation  that  has  prevailed.  The  de- 
crease in  shioments  from  America  and  an  increase 
in  the  continental  demand  for  Indian  wheat  have 
helped  the  market  since  New  Year's  day.  The 
chief  feature  of  stocks  is  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  supply  of  foreign  flour.  In  January,  1892,  the 
stock  of  such  flour  was  595,000  quarters;  it  is  now 
1,530,000  quarters. 

The  Wool  Trade. 

New  Yokk,  Jan.  6.— In  its  annual  review  of  the 
wool  trade  of  the  United  States  the  Boston  Coinnier- 
cial  Bulletin  BtLys:  The  number  of  the  sheep  iu  the 
country  increased  from  43  430,000  to  44,938,000.  The 
United  Slates  clip  increased  from  307,401,077  pounds 
to  333,018,605  pounds.  The  stock  of  domestic  wool  on 
hand  December  31st  in  Boston  increased  from  28,705,- 
339  pounds  to  30,650,500  pounds.  The  stock  of  for- 
eign wool  in  Boston  increased  from  1,609,300  pounds  to 
4,341,000  pounds.  The  sales  for  the  year  in  Boston 
increased  32  292,141  pounds  over  tho^e  of  1891.  Bos- 
ton increased  her  sales  by  6,000.000  more  pounds  than 
the  entire  increase  of  the  domestic  clip.  The  total 
stock  in  the  country  is  but  68  354,000  pounds  of  do- 
mestic and  18,388,875  pounds  of  foreign  against  18.- 
991,400  pounds  of  domestic  and  21,164,866  pounds 
foreign  on  December  31,  1891.  The  consumption  of 
all  grades  of  wool  by  American  mills  shows  an  in- 
crease of  59.000  000  pounds  over  1891. 

Visible  Supply  of  Grain. 

New  YoBK,  Jan.  9.— The  visible  grain  supply  is  as 
follows:  Wheat,  81,788,000  bushel",  an  increase  of 
434.000;  corn,  11,240  000  bushels,  an  increase  ot  414,000; 
oats,  6,111,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  239.000;  rye, 
1.113,C00  bushels,  a  decrease  of  77,000;  barley,  2,157,- 
000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  46  000. 

California  Products  at  Chicago. 

Chicago,  Jan.  10.— California  Green  Fruits— There 
is  but  a  very  light  trade.-  Pears— Winter  Nelis,  fi 
box,  83;  Easter  Beurre,  $2.50;  Glout  Morceau,  .?3@4; 
Japanese  Persimmons,  trays,  14@18  lbs,  75c®$l;  Cali- 
fornia Oranges,  Seedlings,  1?  box,  *2.25@2.50;  Navels, 
$31*3.50;  Redland,  fancy,  83.60@4. 

California  Dried  Fruits— Arrivals  are  decreasing 
and  are  now  very  moderate.  The  feeling  of  weak- 
ness so  evident  in  some  lines  some  time  ago,  is  dis- 
appearing. There  has  been  no  essential  change  in 
prices,  but  raisins  are  now  steadv.  Peaches  are  now 
stronger,  while  prunes  and  apricots  keep  up  their 


late  firmness.  Raisins— London  layers,  3-crown,  ft 
box,  81;  do  3-crown,  fancy,  81.75@1.85;  loose  Musca- 
tels, 3-crown,  Sl@1.25;  4-crown.  sks,  Ifi  fi),  4@5c:  3- 
crown,  4@4»^c,  2-crown  S^^aSii;  seedless,  sacks, 
4@4%  cents.  Prunes— 40  to  50  to  the  B)  in  sacks, 
14c;  50  to  60,  12KC;  60  to  70,  12e;  70  to  80,  ll^C;  80  to  90 
11c;  90  to  100,  lOJ^o;  100  to  120,  9%c.  Apricots— New, 
choice  to  fancy,  sacks,  15@16c;  fair  to  good,  14@14}^c, 
Peaches— Peeled.  25-8)  boxes,  20@22o;  peeled,  sacks, 
19@20c;  nnpeeled,  10@i3c;  Nectarines,  red,  sacks. 
*  lb  9@113^c;  white,  lU@12>^c. 


General  Produce. 

Extra  choice  in  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  January  11,  1892. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS.      Do  country  m'ls.3  90  @  — 

Bayo,  ctl   2  60  (a  2  60  Superfine   2  60  to   S  00 

Butter   2  75  @  3  to  NUTS- Jobbing. 

Pea   2  60  @  2  76  Wahiuts,  hard 

Red   2  76  (a  3  00     shell.  Cal.  lb.. 

Pink   2  25  (g  2  50  IDo  soft  shell . . . 

Small  White...  2  60  @  2  75  Do  paper-shell.. 
Large  White...  2  40  @  2  60  Almonds,  sftsh'l 

Lima   2  90  @  3  00  Paper  shell  ...     13  « 

Fid  Peaa,blk  eye  1  10  w  1  66  j  Hard  shell   7  @ 


10  @ 
12  @ 


9i 
12 

m 

15 


30 

_  34 

27ia  - 
-  &  35 
ism  - 

20  la 
20  @ 
24  (SS 


25 


Do  green   2  00  @  2  26 

Split   4  50  @  5  60 

BUTTER. 
Cal.,    poor  to 

fair,  lb   15  @  — 

Do  g'd  to  choice  22S@ 
Do  Giltedged... 
Do  Creamery. . . 
Do  do  Giltedge. 
Eastt-m,  lad.e. . 
Cal.  Pickled  ... 

Cil.  Keg  

East'rn  Cr-  am'y 

CHEESE. 
Oal.  choice 

cream  

Do  fair  to  good. 
Do  Giltedged.. 

Do  Skim  

Young  America 

EGGS 
CaV  "aa  is,"  doz  _ 

Do  shaky   16  (<2 

Uo  candled   30  @ 

Do  choice   32iO> 

Do  fresh  laid...     —  @ 
Do  do  s'lcd  whte     —  @ 
Eastern  cold- 
storage   25  @ 

Do  fresh   28J^» 

Do  selected   —  @ 


12J@ 
10  (ft 
14  ca 
5  @ 
13i® 

'  20  @ 


Brazil   10  _ 

Pecans,  small..      8@  10 

Do  large   14  @  16 

Peanuts   3hQi  4 

Filberts   10  @  12 

Hickory   7  @  8 

Chestnuta   ]J  @  124 

ONIONS. 

Sllverskin   1  00  (a  1  10 

POTATOES. 
River  Reds..    .     45  @  65 
Early  Rose,  ctl.     65  (g  75 

Peerless   80  @  90 

Burbank  Seed's  75  85 
Do  do  Salinas. .  1  16  (g  1  25 
Dodo  Oregon..  1  15  (a  1  25 

Sweet   50  @  75 

Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
money. 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   6  50  (»  8  00 

Roosters,  old.. .  6  60  ^  7  tO 

Do  young   7  00  @  8  00 

Broilers,  small.  4  Ou  @  4  60 

Do  large   5  00  ^  6  00 

Fryers   6  60  @  6  50 

Ducks   5  00  @  6  60 

Do  large   7  60  ftc  8  60 

Geese,  pair         1  76  @  2  25 


32J 


Turkeys,  gobl'r.  19  i_ 
Turkeys,  hens..     19  @ 


21 

  -  _  20 

Outside  prices  for  selected' Do  dressed  .    .     20  @  22 
large  eggs  and  inside  pricesj    All  kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 
for  mixed  sizes— small  eggs  or  small,  sell  at  lees  tha^a 
quoted;  if  large  and  in  good 


condition,  they  sell  for  more 
than  quoted. 


Manhattan  Egg 
Food  (Red  Ball 
Brand)  in  100- 
Ib.  Cabinets. . . 

UAME 


are  hard  to  sell 

FEICD. 

Bran,  ton  13  00@  14  00 

Feedmeal  25  00@  26  00 

Gr'd  Bariey ....  19  OOra  19  50 

Middlings   @  21  00 

uil  Cake  Meal. .  @  36  00 

Maohatan  Horse 
Food  (Red  Ball 
Brand)  in  100- 
tt).  Cabinets...     -  @  8  00 

HAY.  Do  Mal'd  ^  doz  4  00  S  5  CO 

Compressed ... .  7  00  @10  00  iDo  Sprig   2  50  @  3  00 

Wheat,  per  ton.  9  00C<?      —  Do  Teal   75  @  2  00 

Do  choice    @  13  60  !Do  Widgeon        2  00  @  — 

Wheat  and  oats  8  00®  11  50  Do  small   1  50  @  — 

Wild  Oats   7  00@   9  uO  Gray  Geese         3  00  @  — 

Cultivated  do  .  6  00®  9  00  Do  White   1  60  @  — 

Barley   6  OOca   9  00  :  Do  Brant   1  25  @  1  75 

Alfalfa   8  00(ui  10  60  Snipe   2  00  @ 


@n  60 


Quail,  per  doz..  1  00  @  1  25 

Ducks . 


Clover   8  00@  10  00 

Straw,  bale   35@  60 

GRAIN,  ETC. 
Barley,  teed,  ctl   80  (g  81} 

Do  good    80   

Do  choice   8l!}(c§  -.  


Do  brewing   93  @  93 

Do  do  choice...  933@  

Do  do  Giltedge  97m  

Do  Ohevalier. . .    80  @  

Do  do  Giltedge. 1  15  @  

Buckwheat  2  25  @  

Corn,  white.... 1  02J@  1  07i 
Yellow,  large... 1  02J(a  105 

Do  small  1  05  @    1  07i 

Oats,  milling...!  36  O   1  37J 

Feed,  choice  1  37^(0.  

Do  good  1  34  (8  

Do  fair  1  30  @  

Uo  common....!  26  (c^  

Surprise  1  45  (j?  

Black  feed  1  05  @   1  15 

Do  seed  1  175(ff   1  30 

Gray  1  3D  @ 

Rye  1  12i(a 

•Wheat,  milling 
Gi'ttdged.....!  274(3 

Do  choice  1  263(a  

Do  fair  to  good.l  25j(3  

Shipping.choicel  26}(§  

Do  good  1  25  (a  

Do  fair  1  22i(a  

Common  1  20  (a  

Sunora  1  20  (g   1  30 

HOPS. 

1892,  fair   17  (g  — 

G  )od   18  (g  — 

Choice   19  @  — 

FLOUR. 
Eitra,city  mills  3  90  (B  — 


17 
141 


Do  iSngllsh,  doz  1  50  @  2  00 
Do  Jack,  per  doz  75  O  1  25 
Hare,  ler  doz..  1  25  (&  1  60 
Rabbits,  large..  1  25  @  1  60 
Do  small  . ,    . .  1  00  @  — 

PROVISIONS. 
Cal.  bacon, 
heavy,  per  lb.     12  (g  — 

Medium   12  (g  — 

Light   14  (g 

Lard   !0i(g 

Cal  sm'k'd  beef .     11.  @ 
Hams,  Cal  salt'd     15  ®  — 

Do  Eastern   16  @  — 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   9i(g  10 

Clover,  Red   15  (g  — 

White   30  — 

Flaxseed   2  25  ®  — 

Hemp   4J(g  — 

Mustard,  yellow      7  (g  — 

Do  brown   5  (g  64 

WOOL. 
Fall  1892 
1  174  S  Joaquin,  plain      64(8  10 
Do  mountain...      8@  11 

Do  lamb   8  @  10 

Northern  Choice  14  to  — 
Do  Defective...     1!  to  — 

Do  Lamb   10  9  14 

HONEY -1892  Crop. 
White    c  (,  m  b, 

2-Ib  frame  

Do  do  1-lt  frame 
Wliite  extracted 

Amber  do  

Dark  do  

Beeswax,  lb.... 


1  324 


py-uits  and  Vegetables. 

Oboloe  selected,  in  good  paokagee,  (etoh  an  advance  on  the 
q  lotatlona,  while  very  pooi  grades  sell  leas  than  the  lower 


q  aotationa. 
Limes,  Mex  ....  6  00  @  7  00 

Do  Cal   —  m  - 

Lemons,  box.  ..  2  60  (9)  3  00 
Do  Sicily  choice  5  '50  (g  6  00 

Apples   35  ®  65 

Do  Choice   75  @i  1  25 

Do  Extra  choice  1  50  @  1  75 

Pears   26  @  1  00 

do  Winter  Nelis  1  00  (g  1  60 

Persimmoos   60  (@  1  00 

Oranges,  pr  bx- 
Navels,Kiver'de  1  50  @  2  50 
Do,  Butte  Co. . .  3  00  @  3  .50 
leedl'g.River'de  2  00  (g  2  25 

Do,  Fresno         2  00  ®  2  60 

Do,  Butts  Co...  2  01  @  2  25 
Extra  choice  fruit  for  special 
purposes  sells  at  an  advance 
on  outside  quotations 
Beeta,  sk   —  @  75 


January  11,  1892. 


Okra,  dry,  &>.... 

30  @ 

50 

8  ® 

10 

Paranlpa,  otl. . . . 

1  00  @ 

1  50 

Peppers,  dry,  11> 

7  @ 

8 

Turnips,  ctl  

-  ® 

70 

Cabbagn.  100  lbs 

40  & 

60 

Garlic,  V  tti 

im 

24 

Mar'fat  Squash, 

ton  

5  00  to 

8  00 

40  @ 

60 

50  @ 

75 

Mushrooms,^  lb 

Do,  Common. . . 

8  0 

15 

Do,  Button  

20  (g 

25 

Tomatoes,  box. 

1  00  (00 

1  25 

String  Beani. . . 

12i(g 

25 

6  @ 

8 

Green  Peas  

8  (a 

10  & 

A  Useful  Preparation, 

When  the  Red  Seal  Granulated  98%  Lye 
is  as  well  known  in  the  Pacific  Slates  as  it  is 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  it  will  rapidly  take 
the  place  ot  all  other  alkaline  preparations,  soaps, 
etc.,  both  for  household  purposes  and  as  a  safe  antl 
effective  insecticide  for  the  use  of  orchardists  and 
florists.  While  its  superior  qualities  arid  the  many 
uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied  are  well  known,  its 
small  cost  is  also  an  item  greatly  in  its  favor  and 
commends  it  especially  to  those  who  require  it  in 
large  quantities. 

1  be  "  Red  Seal  "  is  packed  in  patent  sifting-top 
cans,  making  it  convenient  to  use  in  small  quantities, 
and  by  replacing  the  cover  preserving  what  is  left 
from  exposure  to  the  air. 

Attention  is  called  to  an  advertisement  in  another 
column,  and  any  further  particulars  may  be  had  by 
addressing  M.  Lovell,  No.  116  California  street,  San 
Francisco. 
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Poison  Oak. 

Arroyo  Grande.  Jan.  9,  1893. 
Dewty  Publishing  Co.,  San  Frarciico— Gents: 
I  notice  in  your  issue  of  7th  inst.  an  article  on 
Poison  Oak,  by  F.  H.  Billings  of  Cl^tremont,  Los 
Angeles  Co.  The  Newsom's  Arroyo  Grande  Warm 
Springs,  situate  two  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Ar- 
royo Grande,  San  Luis  Obispo  Co.,  is  a  sure  cure 
for  Poison  Oak  in  all  stages  of  the  poisoning. 

A  Subscriber. 

Are  Ton  Going  East? 

T»ke  the  Santa  Fe  route.  You  will  find  it  to  yout 
ioteiest  to  call  on  or  address  the  undersigned  before 
purchaDini'  tickets.  Ko  other  line  crossine  the  conti- 
nent can  cfftr  you  a  trip  conihinlnt'  equal  comfort  and 
pleasure.  The  only  line  runninif  Pullman  palace  and 
tourist  sleeping  cars  throush  to  Ohicago  on  the  same 
train  every  day  without  ohinRe.  Personally  conducted 
eKcursio""  throueh  to  Boston  leave  every  Tuesday. 
W.  A  BISSELL,  650  Market  street,  Chronicle  Building. 
San  Francisco.  

IHPOKTAST  TO  FARMERS. 

We  have  a  larje  sum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  mortgage  on  ranches.  Write  to  us  for 
full  particulars.  Buy,  sell  and  exchange  lands  and  Im- 
proved farms.  Holcom  &  Howe,  Rooms  6  &  7,  Sixth 
floor  Mills  building,  San  Francisco. 

$500,000 

To  liOAH  I»  AWT    AMOUmr  AT  THB  VBET  L0WS8T  MASKal 

rate  of  Interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands 
A.  SCaULLER,  Boom  8,  420  California  Street.  San 
Vrandwo. 


Politics  or  farming  have  no  place  in  a 
lumber  journal,  but  now  that  the  election  is 
over  we  are  free  to  say  that  the  worst 
scheme  ever  proposed  for  the  farmer  was 
VVanamaker's  free  delivery  for  them.  In 
the  name  of  the  late  lamented  Bill  Nye 
what  on  earth  has  the  farmer  got  to  live  for 
if  he  can't  go  to  town  after  his  mail,  or  what 
excuse  has  he  for  getting  away  from  home 
if  his  mail  is  brought  to  his  door.  He 
can't  have  his  tires  set  nor  his  horses  shod 
every  day  or  two. — West  Coast  Lumberman. 


Fruit  Tracts 

FOR  SALE, 

Near  Saratoga  Santa  Clara  County. 

THE  BEOT  AND  CHEAPEST  FRDIT 
I.AND  IN  THE  8T^TE. 

40  Acres— a  splendid  piece   $75.00  per  acre 

40  Acres— 15  acres  In  prunes   86.00  " 

190  Acres— one  halt  cleared,  all  good 

soil   30.00  " 

SO  Acres— all  in  fruit,  mostly  prunes, 

15  acres  full  bearing.    225.00      ' ' 

16  Acres— Good  house  and  baro,  10  acres  full 

bearing  trees;  price  35,000  00 

Apply  at  once. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 
4\i  Market  Street  San  FranciBco. 


BUYSRS  < 

Can  save  big  Money  by  ordering  from  a  CASH  HOUSE  and  paying  "  spot  cash  "  for 
everything.    Take  what  you  want.    Cartage  free.    Must  Reduce  Stock. 

High  graile  Table  readies,  1.500  dozen  ;  closinj;  quickly  at  $1  •V.'j 

Finest  Sugar  Corn,  guaranteed,  2000  dozen  .   $1.26.  $1.35,  1.50 

Eastern  .String  Beans,  just  arrived  by  sail,  will  go  at  .    1.00 

Pine  Apple,  put  up  in  California,  full  syrup,  $1.75  ;  Eastern  outputs  81  .Tii,  2.25 

Pie  Blackberries,  1  gallon  tins,  $4.00.'$4.25  ;  Plums,  Grapes,  Apples,  Peaches,  all  very  cheap. 

.Tarns,  in  1  pound  glass  jars,  fine  Eastern  pack,  $3. GO  :  Jellies,  nice  varietv  1.85 

Brown  Sugar  (until  advanced),  in  100  lb.  sacks,  $3. 7  5,  Gold.  C,$4,  Ex.  C,84."25,  White,  $4.90,  5.00 

Syrup,  choice  family  grade,  bbls.,  31  gals.,  17c. ;  5  gal.  kegs,  $1.40;  1  gal.  cans   35 

Oysters,  we  have  only  the  leading  packs;  standard  Is  $1.00,  or  2s  (new)   3.00 

Clams,  wo  offer  fine  Eastern  Is  at  $1.35,  or  2s  at  $1.7.5.    They  will  please 

Sardines,  finest  brands  of  imported,  overstock,  by  sea,  say  $I.:i5,  $1 .40,  Sl.iiO,  1 , 60 

There  is  nothing  in  general  use  for  housekeeping,  or  family 
keeping,  or  storekeeping  that  we  cannot  furnish  you  and  save 
you  a  nice  profit  to  begin  the  new  year.  Try  it.  Send  for  our 
general  list,  free,  or  add  10  cents  for  postage  on  a  72-page  book  of  useful 
information.   

JSmltli's   O-A-SH  store. 

Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RED  SEAL  GRANULATED  98  LYE 

FOR  DESTROYING  SCALE  BUGS  AND  OTHER  INSECT  PESTS 

ON   TREES    AND  PLANTS. 


FOR  TREE  WASH  I 

—  L'Sg  — 

One  poan<1  to  5  gallons  of  water. 


Thousands  of  Orchardists  testify  to  its 
value,  using  it  in  preference  to  all  other 
preparations.  Where  Red  Seal  Is  ap' 
piled  it  kills  the  insects  and  at  the  same 
time  forms  a  coating  through  which 
others  cannot  penetrate,  while  it  is 

PBBFBCTL7  HARMLESS 
TO  THB  TBEB8. 

Put  up  in  SIFTINO-TOP  CANS  so  that 
any  quantity  may  be  used  and  the  bal- 
ance preserved  uninjured. 

M.  LOVELL, 

110  California  St  ,  San  Franclico 


^€0  aJ' 

P.C.TOMSOhJacn  fm\pt 
80X«X> 

-BY- 

ALL  GROCERS. 


FOR  HOUSEHOLD  PURPOSES 

The  Red  Seal  Lye  is  indispensable. 

USED  AS  DIRECTED  It  will  take  the 
place,  and  at  7SX  less  cost,  of  all  other 
alkaline  preparations,  soacs,  etc..  now  on 
the  market.  ONE  CAN  will  make  I  O  to 
IS  Iba.  of  Hard  Soap,  or  SOO  Ibi. 
of  Soft  Soap. 

It  cleans  floors,  kills  roaches  and  bugs 
of  all  kinds,  cleans  milk  vessels,  tin  or 
wood;  keeps  farming  Implements  bright 
and  free  from  rust;  Is  a  perfect  disinfect 
ant;  sottena  water,  washes  dishes  and 
clothes;  and  can  be  put  to  a  thousand 
uses  in  place  of  soap  or  other  prepara- 
tions. 


P.  C.  TOMSON  &  CO., 

Uanufacturers  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST 


It  Will  Cost  You 
No  More  Than 
Other  Makes. 


Was  Awarded  the  Premium  at  State  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  OTHERS. 

WE  MAKE  TUKM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED. 

Please  note  that  an  8i-loot  mill  has  6^  feet  more  wind  surface  than  an  8-foot  m 
EVERY  MILL  GUARANTEED.  P»rt.^bjk«  by  storms  that  do  no^ 

Any.'MlU  that  doea  not  worK  eatlefactory  (may  be  returned  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  the  (relerht  both  ways. 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 
405  &  407  Market  Street,        -         -        San  Francisco,  Oal. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON'S 


"Rjo  Bqnito  Nurseries, 


BIGGS,  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

A   COMPLETE   ASSORTMENT  OP 
NURSERY  STOCK, 

FRUIT  TREES,  NUT  TREES,  TABLE,  RAISIN  and  WINE  GRAPES. 

Apples,  Bartlett  Pears,  French 
Prunes,  Olives. 

ALMONDS,  PEACHES, 
APRICOTS.  PLUMS, 
NECTARINES.  PRUNES, 


PIGS:  The  TRUE  COMMERCIAL,  WHITE  ADRIATIC, 

AND  OTHER  SORTS. 
=»:E31^&I.^N    Soft    Slaell  ^STST^TLmNTJT. 


THE  HARDIEST. 


THE  STRONGEST 
GROWER 


THE  MOST  PROLIFIC. 


THE  FINEST 
FLAVORED. 


COBEESPONDBNCB  80LIOITBD. 


PRICB   LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


ALEXANDER    &  HAMMON 

BIGGS,  Butte  Co., 

California. 


Oa.1x.1a.xxc1.  0£Q.oe. 

9G0  BROADWAY, 
Oakland,      ...  Oal. 


p.STEINHAGEN  &  C? 

[commission  Merchantsl 

406  &  408  DAVIS  S.F. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQE. 

24  POST  ST..  S.  P. 

FOB  SEVENTY .  FIVB  DOLLARS  THIfe 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Tj  pe  Writing,  Book' 
keeping,  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
tor  six  full  months.  We  hare  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  hai 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  of  the  State. 
tW  Sum  FOR  CncuLaB. 

K.  P.  HKALD,  PreaMent. 

C.  8.  ELALET,  Secretary. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

C>  ERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIE  CAL- 
T  iforuia  Street.  For  the  half  vear  ending  Dec.  31, 
1892,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  rbe  rate  o'  five 
and  one-tenth  (51-10  per  cent  per  annum  on  Term 
Deposits,  and  four  and  one-quarter  (4  1-4)  per  cent  per 
annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  pa]  able  on  and  alter 
Tuesday,  Jan  3, 1&93. 

OEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary 


.VERY  FINE. 


Vitus  CalifornicaSeedlings, 

Two  years  old. 
THE  ONLY  VINES  PHYLLOXERA  PROOF 
Ten  Dollars  per  Tbonsand, 

C.  MOTriBR.SBox  8.  fMiddletown, 
Lake  OouDty,  California. 


J.  P.  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1S52. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Seed  Merchants. 

Warehouee,  409  and  411  Davis  St. 


 ALL  KINDS  OF  

FARM  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

Red  and  White  Clover.  Alsyke  Clover, 

Eeparcet  or  Sainfoin  Olovr, 
Timothy  and  Orchard  Ora°g,  Assorted  Rve  Orass,  Red 
Top  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Heequite  Grass, 
ASSORTED  MILLET  SEED, 
Onion  Set>  and  Top  Onions.  MaDgle  and 
Sugar  Beets  aod  Carrots  for  Cattle 
Feed.    A Iso,  All  Kinds  of 
FRUIT    AND   ORNAMENrAT,    AND  CALIFORNIA 
FOREST  TREE  SEEDS. 

ALL  OF  THE  BEST  QTJALlTf ! 

Write  for  Prlcea 


Palm  and  Citrus  Nursery 

AT  MONTECITO. 

OLIVES.  LEMONS,  ORANGES 

And  all  Citius  Trees  in  variety. 

And  espeiiilly  PALMS  AND  TROPICAL  FRUIT  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  best  adapted  to  California  and 
its  anbtropi  :al  sectionp. 

.A  l>r),'e  stock  of  ClIKRIMOYA  (Custard  Apple)  and 
ALLIOAT.)R  PEARS 

The  J  AVA  plum  (Eugenia  Jambolaua),  a  handsome 
trult-beariog  tree  from  Java,  mailed  free  tor  50 j. 

Address: 

KINTON  STEVENS. 

Santa  Barbara  California. 


FRANK  KUNZ. 

PBOPRIETOB  OF  THE  UNION  NCR9ERY, 
2129  Tenth  St.,  Sacramento, 

HAS  FOR  SALE  A  FINE  LOT  OF  OLIVES, 

Grown  in  the  open  ground,  namely:  HANZANILLO  or 
Queen's  Olive,  NEVADILLO  BLANCO,  PICHOLINK, 

Etc. 


JUNE  BUDS. 

Leading  varieties  of  PRUNES,  PRAriHES  and 
AI.MONnS.  Clean  and  healthy  stock.  For  partloii- 
lars  address     HXRIWAN  XOHW^RZ 

SSth  &  O  8tt.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


^January  14,  1893. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


D.  W.  LEWIS, 

Kings  River 

■  NURSERY. 


PBA.OHES. 
ROYAL  APRICOTS 
ORIENTAL  PLUMS, 
GRAPE  VINES. 


General   Nursery  Stock. 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Some  choice  Orange  and  Lemon  land  planted  and 
caied  tor,  at  oedrock  pricca. 


Address: 


D.  W.  LEWIS, 

SANOBR  CALIFORNIA. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

AN  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

BARTLETTS  &  FRENCH  PRUNES 

ON   PEACH.   VERY  CHEAP 
Freight  paid  on  600  or  over  of  above  surplus  stock. 

A  fine  lot  of  PRUHES  on  Myrobolan  and 
Almond. 

Mair  Orange  (Uag  and  other  PEACHES. 
ALMONDS,  APPLES,  ETC 
All  first  ilais  and  raised  without  Irrigation. 


New  price  list  free  on  application. 

solicited. 


Correapondenoe 


OROVlLLt  NURSERIES. 

W.  W.  WILL,  Proprietor, 

OROVILLE,   -   -   ■  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

Trees  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

I  have  to  offer  the  coming  planting  season 

the  fallowing  stock: 

PEACHES.  BARTLETT  PEARS,  ALMONDS, 

FRENCH  AND  OTHER  PRUNES, 
APRICOTS,  ORANGES,  LEMONS.  OLIVES, 
SHADE  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Etc. 

My  treea  are  warranted  Free  from  Insect  Pests  of  any 
kind,  and  are  raised  on  well-drained  foothill  soil  by 
myself.   Correspondence  solicited. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Stock  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Flowering  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas  and   Uhododendrons,  consist- 
log  of  the  Best  European  Sorts. 

Nuiaerles  at  Millbrae.  Greenhouses  and  Office  and 
Saleayard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

ADDRKBS 

F.  LUDBMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 

Baker  &  Lombard  Sts.,  San  ITranclsco,  tial. 

Send  for  Price  List. 


OAK  LAWN 

NURSBRT. 

FIRST-CLASS  FRUIT  TREES. 

Growers  and  Dealers  in 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

NO  INSECT  PESTS  OR  IRRIGATION. 

Please  Send  for  Catalogue. 

HULBBRT     BROS.,  Proprietors, 

ail  Third  St..  Santa  Bos*. 


Oak  Mound  Nurseries. 

SURPLUS  STOCK 
APPLE  SEEDLINGS,  Home  Grown, 
BARTLETT  PEARS,  WINTER  APPLES 

At  Prices  which  Dtfy  Competition. 

ADDS ESS 

BOB'T  F.  K.40HUS,  Laksport.  T^ake  Co.,  Cal. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Kare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferna,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc 

Plants  safely  shipped  every 
where.  Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalrgue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

BBASONER  BROS 
Oneoo,  Fla. 


/Seeds, 

COX'S  SEED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 


It  contains  description  and  price  of  Grass,  Clover  and  Field  SEEDS,  Australian  Tree  and  Shrub 
SEEDS,  Native  California  Tree,  Shrub  and  Flower  SEEDS  (the  largest  assortment  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  SEEDS,  offered  in  the  United  States),  new  varieties  of  Forage  Plants,  Grasses  and  Clovers 
especially  recommended  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  Holland,  Jipan  and  California  Bulbs.  Large  assortment 
ol  Palm  SEEDS,  new  and  rare  Plants,  new  Fruit  Our  stock  of  Fruit  Treea  consiats  of  the  best  varieties 
of  Prune,  Plum,  Apricot,  Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Olive,  Fig  and  Nut  Trees,  Grape  Tines  and  Small  Fruits. 

 ADDRESS  

COX  SBBD  AND  PLANT  CO  , 

Succosso  s  to  THOMAS  A.  COX  &  CO., 

411,  413  &  415  Sansome  Street,        -        San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR  SEASON  OF  1893. 


BDDDED  ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES  of  all  Varieties  One  and  Two-Year  Buds 

SEEDLING  ORANGE  TREES,  Sweet  Stock  One  to  Four  Years  Old 

MISSION  AND  PIGHOLINE  OLIVES. 
Also  a  large  variety  of  FIGS,  CHESTNUTS.  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

AND  PLANTS. 
All  Clean,  Healthy  and  Home-grown  Stock.    No  Pests  or  Scale  of  any  kind. 


Orchard  and  Nnrsery  at  THEBMALITO,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CAI.. 


For  Prices  and  Terms,  address 


OROVILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION 


OROVILLE  BUTWTE  COUNTY,  CAL 


SEBDLBSS  SULTANA  and  other  rooted  vines. 

ALMONDS,  June  Buds  of  the  leadingr  varieties, 

WHITE  ADRIATIO  PIG  TREES  at  very  low  figures. 

VERY   LARGE   STOCK  OF   FIRST-CLASS   SEEDLESS  SULTANA  CUTTINGS. 

Correspondence  solicited,    fend  for  Catalogue. 

TLmONGt  cfc  OO., 

F».  O.   ^ox.  X56X.  IT-JFlJESHNrO.   O  ATt. 


To  introduce  our  Northern  Grown  Veg- 
etable Se*:d8  we  have  decided  to  give  away 


 ..Opnckagesof  seed.  OS  we  l>elievethi8th© 

best  way  toBdvertiseour  suierior  ntocks.  To  every  reader  of  this  papersending  us  Iflc.  (silver  or 
postal  notel  actual  cosl  ofpostage  and  packing,  we  will  send  postpaid  the  wonderful  Cream  Ool- 
I.ECTlONoFVEGETABLESEEDS.preciselvtliesameaswe  have  always  sold  for  40c.  The  collection 
consisusof  the  fnl  lowing  four  rare  novelties:  Queen  of  the  Market  Kadish,  an  extra  early  scar- 
let variety.  Early  Rubt  Tomato,  absolutely  tlie  earliest  in  cultivation;  New  Oheam  Lettuce. 
very  fine  flavor  and  exceedingly  handsome;  Kvebgreen  OUOUMBEU,  new  and  desirable,  either 
for" cucumbers  or  piclcliug  purposes. 

In  addition  to  tliis  we  will  mail  free  our  catalogue  of  new  and  choice 
Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  and  .Small  Fruits  for  1893,  which  contains  thousands 
of  illustrations,  colored  plates,  pictures  of  Horticultural  and  Agricul- 
tural HaU  at  the  Worlds  Fair,  and  a  25c.  certificate. 
Don't  Fail  to  Take  Advantage  of  This  Offer.  Address. 


/Aay  ?c  CO-. 


SEEDSMEN 
ANO 
TLORlSrS 


ST.PAUL,M|NN- 


1893 


1893 


Are  The  Only  Firm 

Giving  to  customers  cash  discounts  on  orders.  We  are  the 
only  Firm  distributing  among:  patrons  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  loo  agricultural  papers  without  exacting  any 
equivalent.  No  other  Seed  Catalogue,  of  America 
or  Europe,  contains  so  great  a  variety  of  several  of 
thestandard  vegetables,  and,  in  addition,  are  many 
choice  varieties  peculiarly  our  own.  Though  great- 
ly enlarged  in  both  the  vegetable  and  flower  seed  depart- 
.nents,  wescnd  ourcatalogue  FKBE  to  all.  The  three 
warrants  still  hold  good,  and  our  customers  may  rely  upon  it, 
that  the  well  earned  reputation  of  our  seed  for  freshness  and 
purity  will  continue  to  be  guarded  as  a  most  precious  part  of  our 
capital.    J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


WILSON'S 

^  Common-Sense 

SEED 

CATALOGUE 

For  1893 


OPUT  POPF  Plages,  200  Fine  Engravings.  Full  of, 
OC/r#   rnuC.        useful  and  Instructive  Information.  ^ 

One  of  the  Most  Reliable  Cataloeuea  published.  < 
All  kinds  of  Guaranteed  Garden,  Flower  and  Field' 
Seeds,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Small  Fruits.' 

The  Great  FREEMAN  POTATO  Given  Away!| 

Choice  Roses,  Flowering  Plants  and  Bulbs. 
THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY,  Recistered  PIGS,! 
German  Hares,  &c.,  Jkc.  Address 

SAMUEL  WILSON,  Seed  Grower,  Mechanicsville,  Pa. 


OLIVE  TREES^FOR  SALE. 

Eleven  years  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PROPBRLT  root  the  Olive.  Mo  artiScial  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYNE,  Jr., 
Uontecito  F.  0.,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES 

For  sale  at  bed-rock  prices.  We  ate  again  in  the  mar- 
ket with  Clean,  Healthy  stock,  grown  entirely  without 
irrigation. 

WILLIAM  SICKERT, 
Canada  Nursery,  Redwood  City,  Cal. 


OUR  HANDSOMELY 

Illustrated  = 
=?  Catalogue 

3f  O  H    18  9  3 

Is  now  ready  and  has  been  mailed  K^t* 
to  our  regular  customers.  Others  can  **-*l<JC< 

receive  a  CODY  by  remitting  twenty  cents,  which  may 
be  deducted  from  the  first  order  sent  amounting  to 
one  dollar. 

^hePWood  |IaII  Co. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


100,000  EXTRA  PINE 

BftRTLETT  ^AR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Oherrv,  Peach,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Orape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES  I 

Oranse,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,    Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRTJIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvilie,  Cal. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERIES. 

Importers  and  Growers, 
A  FULL  LINE  OF 
Standard  Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Ornamentals, 
ALMONDS,  APRICOTS, 
CHERRIES,  PEARS, 
PRUNES,  PEACHES, 

No  Irrigation.  Free  from  Pests. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue  to 

DUANB  BROS.,    Martinez,  Oal. 


The  Sower 

Has  no  sprond  chance.  The 
tirst  supplit-s  liis  needs  —  if  he 
takfia  llie  wise  precaution  of 
planting  . 

Ferry's  Seed^ 

Ferry's  .Seed  Annual,  for  imw, 
T  oontiiiiLS  all  the  latest  and  best 
information  about  Gardens  and 
Gardening.    It  is  a  recognized 
aiilbority.  Kvery  planter  should 
havpit.   Sent  free  iiM  request.  , 
D.  M.  PKKRY  A  CO.,  Itetrolt,  MIeh. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety. 

Prices  and  a  Pamphlet  on  Olive 
Culture  in  California  Mailed  Free. 

ADDRESS 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,      -      L"s  Angeles  Co.,  CaL 


^^y)\S^OC>j4'^^  ^"^^  quHiiiy  can  ever 


hap  you  kuow  u.  By  freight,  prepaid  if 
preferred,  we  ship  safely  4,  5,  or  6-fr.  trees, 
2- vr.  Roses  of  rare  excellence — everything! 
You  actually  pay  less  than  for  the  puny 
stuff.  1000  acres  Nurseries.  20,000  acres 
Orchards.  Exact  information  about  trees 
and  fruits.     Stark  Bros.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


ORANGE 

Timr*  P'^S^^>  bound.  Sent  postpaid 
I  III  IIIKH  *■''■  reduced  price  of  76  cte.  per  copy. 
UUkI  Ullk  DKWKY  PUB.  OO.,2i0  Market,!.  . 


A  l^actlcal  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Uaiey 
pving  the  results  of  long  ext;erl- 
enoe  in  Southern  California.  190 
pages,  cloth  bound.    Sent  postpaid 


40 


PACIFir.  RURAI,  PRESS. 


January  14,  1893. 


BUGGIES,  all  sizes, 
PHJITONS,  -  -  - 
SURREYS,  -  -  - 
ROAD  WAGONS,  - 


$75  to  $150, 
$95  to  $150, 
$125  to  $175, 
$48  to  $60. 


WILL  SAVE  YOU  FROM  25  to  50  PER  CENT. 

All  Our  Vehicles  are  Warranted. 

CARTS  OF  ALL  KINDS.  $1 5  to  $20. 
HARNESS.  FROM  $8  TO  $30. 


NO.  62  SIDE  SPRING  BUGGY,  PRICE,  $85.00. 

WRITE   FOR  CATALOGUE  OR  CALL  ON  US. 

-  -  We  Ship  to  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  -  - 


am 


IMPORTANT  SALE  OF 


BEING  A  DRAFT  FROM 


Palo  Alto  Stock  Fatim. 

COMPRISING  MARES  BY 

Electioneer,  Qen.  Benton,  Piedmont,  Eros,  Fallis, 
Hambletonian  725,  Kentucky  Prince,  Messenger, 
Duroc,  Sultan,  Arthurton,  Del  Sur,  Mohawk  Chief, 
Norway,  Mambrino  1 789,  etc.,  etc. 

IN   FOAL  TO  THE  STALLIONS 

Nephew;  Azmoor,  2:20yi;  Electricity,  2:\1%\ 
Whips.  2:21%;  Piedmont;  Alban,  2:24; 
Langton,  2:26 j<;  Good  Gift;  Lottery; 
Hugo,  2:27 >4;  Sport,  2:22%:. 


The  sale  will  take  place  at  11  A.  M  ,  FRIDAY,  JANUARY  97.  at  our 
SALESYARD,  corner  VAN  NESS  AVENUE  AND  MARKET  STREET. 

jty  Ostslogaes  are  being  preparad  and  wUl  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  the 

anderi'sned. 

KILLIP  &  CO.,       •       -       Live  Stock  Auctioneers. 

22  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THB   LATEST  STYLB 

PULVERIZER! 
THE  PACIFIC  SPADER ! 

Operated  by  one  small  Boy.  No  Man  required. 


361  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


If 


i 


i 


POLISHED 
ANTIQUE 
OAK. 


1;. 


$36.?P 


BIOHLY 

OABVED, 

— WITH  — 

OHBVAL. 

BUBBAU, 

93 


FROM- 


FRENCH  PLATE 

BEVEL  MIRROR. 


"HINTS  ON  HOME  FURNISHING" 

64    PAGES,    PBOFU3BL.Y  ILL.DSTBATBD. 


It  will  give  you  many  susseatlons  for 
maklns  your  home  more  beautlfal,  more 
tiomelike 

MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

CALIFORNIA 

FURNITURE 

COMPANY, 

117-123  GEARY  ST., 

SAN  FEANOISOO. 

(N.  P.  OOLE  &  OOJ  X.X.X. 


PACIFIC  SPADER 

KEVKHSllil.K. 


-I'.'Mrl  -'ill  1 1.. Ill  lllf  IVlltlT. 

The  Paclflo  Spadnr  and  Vlaayard  fnltlTator 

does  more  »ork  In  one  stroke  than  a  Disc  Harrow  in  ten. 
Sizes,  6}  10  12  feet. 

TRUMAN,  HOOK-ER  &  CO.. 

San  Francisco  and  Fresno. 

 SIZES:  

No    6 D-  6|. foot  Spader  16-lnch  Blades 

No.  6D—  7     ■'       "   16  ■• 

No.  lOD—  6J   "        "   20  " 

No.  14D-  7     "        "   20  " 

No.  16D—  8     "        "   20  " 

No.  anO-lO     "        •'   20  " 

No.  24D-12     "        ■■   20  " 


AH  OLD  STYLE  PULVERIZER. 

Especially  adapted  to  pulverizing  "  battouu  "—one 
maD  and  a  small  bay  can  operate  it. 


Linden,   Cal . ,   Nov.   26,  1892. 
Messrs.   Truman,  Hooker  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen:-!  was  induced  by  your  agent,  Mr.  I. 
0.  Fowler,  to  purchase  one  of  your  PACIFIC  SPADERS, 
which  I  have  tested  on  some  very  hard  1  and  and  mus  t 
say  it  does  its  work  to  perfection.  I  will  say  to 
all  who  contemplate  purchasing  a  Cultivator  to  take 
the  Pacific  Spader  every  time.     I  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.   V.  Webb. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING  ^COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAH  FEANCI8C0,  CAL. 

Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  lowest  Dosslble  rates  of  Interest. 
Pull  Cargoes  of  Wheat  furnished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implements.  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

>     B.  VAN  BVBBY,  Manager.  A.  M.  BELT,  Assistant  Manager. 


DEWEY  &  OO.  {''"°BjfA!SfiVi^oS.'1  PATENT  AGENTS. 


NORTHERN  CITRUS  FAIR  EDITION 


Vol.  XLV.   No.  3. 


SAN  FRANOISOO    SATURDAY.  JANUARY  21.  1893. 


THE  DEWEY  PtTBLISHINU  UO 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


City  MUk. 

Discussion  of  the  occurrence  and  dangerous  character  of 
milk  from  tuberculous  cows  is  now  more  active  than  ever. 
In  all  cities  where  there  is  public  milk  inspection  the 
opinion  is  growing  stronger  that  much  of  the  human  phthi- 
sit)  comes  from  the  use  of  such  milk,  containing  tha  bacil- 
lus tuberculosis.  One  authority  even  claims  that  all 
humau  consumption  comes  from  bovine  consumption,  and 
that  in  countries 
where  the  cow  is  not 
patronized  for  milk, 
consumption  among 
the  people  is  not 
known.  This  is  a 
stronger  statement 
than  we  ever  saw  be- 
fore on  this  subject. 
We  give  it  as  we 
find  it. 

But  even  if  one 
should  hesitate  t  o 
charge  the  cow  with 
sole  agency  in  the  dis- 
semination of  this 
dread  disease,  there 
can  he  no  question 
that  milk  from  dis- 
eased cows  is  a  lead- 
ing source  of  human 
ills.  We  have  often 
alluded  to  this  fact 
before  when  urging 
that  a  city  situated 
like  San  Francisco 
should  have  in  abun- 
dance the  purest  milk. 
It  is  a  shame  tbat  a 
city  should  receive 
food  from  the  filthy 
corrals  and  sheds  in 
which  herds  of  cows 
are  kept  within  the 
city  limits,  when  we 
are  so  near  to  abun- 
dant pastures  where 
conditions  favor  health 
and  vigor  in  the  milk- 
ing animal  instead  of 

imbecility  and  disease.  This  line  of  argument  has  also 
been  taken  up  from  time  to  time  by  the  city  dailies,  and 
facts  fit  to  make  a  city  writhe  in  nausea  have  been  set 
forth.  Still,  the  city  authorities  take  no  adequate  meas- 
ures to  remedy  the  evil,  and  the  milkmen  soon  wipe  their 
eyes  and  draw  other  water  to  debase  their  milk.  Mean- 
while, the  corrals  and  sheds  lapse  into  their  former  filth 
and  neglect. 

The  Call  has  just  raised  the  shout  anew  upon  bad  milk. 
It  has  had  analyses  and  examinations  made  of  six  samples 
of  city  milk  taken  at  random.  Several  were  found  to  be 
adulterated  in  some  way  or  other,  and  two  of  the  six  con- 
tained the  germs  of  consumption,  the  tubercular  bacilli. 
Following  from  this  examination,  it  appears  that  the 
patrons  of  the  common  milk  joints  of  the  city  are  almost 
sure  to  get  something  either  poor  or  bad,  and  one  out  of 
every  three  of  the  people  is  drinking  consumption  germs. 
It  is  enough  to  make  a  city  resident  squirm,  and  yet  the 
supervisors  do  not  make  adequate  provision  for  such  milk 
inspection,  as  nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  the  country 
have  found  imperative. 


The  California  Fruit  Union. 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  stockholders  of  the  California 
Fruit  Union  are  holding  their  annual  meeting,  of  which 
we  shall  give  fuller  information  in  later  issues.  The  re- 
port of  the  secretary  shows  that  the  Union  has  had  a 
fairly  successful  year.  The  total  carloads  of  green  decidu- 
ous fruit  shipped  East  during  the  season  of  1892  were  over 
1800,  as  contrasted  to  1387  carloads  in  1891,  1373  in  1890, 
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991  in  1889  and  851  in  1888.  Taking  all  fruit  packages 
together  and  striking  a  general  average,  it  is  found  the 
average  price  received  per  package  during  the  past  season 
was  $1.64,  an  advance  of  27  cents  over  the  average  price 
received  last  year.  A  similar  averaging  with  freight  bills 
shows  a  slight  increase  in  freight  paid  per  package.  The 
expedited  fruit-train  service  from  Sacramento  eastward 
did  not  work  well,  and  the  railroad  people  will  be  asked 
to  better  the  service  during  the  coming  season. 


The  Pomological  Society  of  Southern  California  has 
issued  an  address  to  the  people  and  press  of  the  State, 
asking  cooperation  in  an  effort  to  secure  equalization  of 
orchard-tax  assessments  and  exemption  of  fruit  trees  from 
taxation  permanently,  or  for  a  term  of  years  prior  to  full 
bearing.  The  Rural  Press  will  publish  the  address  next 
week.  The  legislature  has  already  begun  consideration 
of  the  measure.  The  Assembly  Committee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  has  decided  to  report  favorably  on 
Alvord's  bill  exempting  nonbearing  fruit  trees  and  vines 
from  taxation. 


A  Splendid  Citrus  Display. 

An  adequate  idea  of  the  arrangement  and  character  of 
citrus-fruit  exhibits  at  the  present  fair  in  this  city  is  con- 
tained in  engravings  which  appear  on  the  first  and  third 
pages  of  this  is^ue  of  the  Roral  Press.  The  accompany- 
ing general  view  was  taken  from  the  top  of  the  Placer 
county  triumphal  arch,  and  discloses  all  the  principal 
orange  creatioDs,  except  the  arch,  which  is  presented  in 

another  illustration. 

The  designation  and 
title  of  the  various 
exhibits  may  be  so 
clearly  obtained  from 
the  illustrations  that 
further  description 
seems  almost  super- 
fluous. On  the  right 
appears  Yuba  county, 
represented  by  a  wind- 
mill and  a  World's 
Fair  building,  the 
summit  of  which  only 
is  shown.  At  the 
rear  is  Butte  county, 
with  its  Rock  of  Ages 
and  sea  of  oranges, 
market  arcade  (with 
clock),  and  pavilion, 
which  appears  in  the 
farther  right-hand 
corner.  The  fruit  and 
grain  palace  is  ob- 
scured by  the  wind- 
mill. On  the  left  is 
the  Sacramento  coun- 
ty locomotive. 

The  figure  in  the 
center  is  "  California," 
with  shield  and  flag 
in  her  left  hand  and 
olive-branch  in  her 
right.  In  the  center 
appears  the  musicians' 
stand. 

Under  the  gallery 
and  to  the  right  are 
the  agricultural  and 
general  exhibits  of 
Placer,  Sacramento,  Sonoma  and  Humboldt  counties.  To 
the  left  and  in  the  forward  corner  are  Alameda  and  San 
Luis  Obispo  counties.  These  are  of  necessity  not  shown 
in  the  illustration. 

On  our  third  page  (page  number  43)  appear  the  Placer 
county  arch  and  the  Tulare  county  exhibit,  the  latter  in 
the  lower  right-hand  corner.  A  corner  of  the  Yuba  county 
World's  Fair  miniature  projects  into  the  view  from  the 
left.    Several  minor  displays  are  also  shown. 

The  Rural  Press  contains  this  week  a  complete  de- 
scription of  the  citrus  display  at  the  fair,  beginning  on 
page  52.  A  thorough  article  on  the  northern  citrus  belt  is 
also  to  be  found  on  pages  43  and  44. 

The  photographs  from  which  these  illustrations  were 
made  are  by  Knight,  of  San  Franciaoo. 


It  appears  that  there  never  was  serious  foundation  for 
the  proposal  to  place  the  citrus  exhibits  of  northern  and 
southern  California  in  contest  at  the  present  fair  in 
this  city.  The  scheme  ought  never  to  have  been  men- 
tioned. 
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Tne  Week. 

The  rains  of  last  Sunday  were  (juite  acceptable  ao  far 
88  their  area  extended.  The  run  of  rather  cold,  dry 
weather  had  repressed  growth,  and  something  warm  and 
moist  has  given  the  grass  and  grain  a  new  start.  The 
weight  of  precipitation  fell  upon  the  upper  end  of  the 
State,  with  light  rains  in  the  central  regions  which  did  not 
long  interfere  with  fieldwork.  So  far  the  season  has  pro- 
grfssed  favorably.  The  absence  of  killing  frosts,  except 
ou  lower  areas,  and  the  abundance  of  moisture  for  present 
needs,  gives  general  confidence  in  the  seasons.  With  fair 
treatment  from  the  clouds  during  the  balance  of  the  win- 
ter, a  very  productive  year  is  assured. 

The  longer  days  are  very  acceptable  to  all  outdoor  work- 
ers at  least.  The  early  worker  does  not  run  as  much  risk 
of  snipping  off  a  finger  with  his  pruning  shears.  But  the 
days  which  are  long  even  to  weariness  will  come  soon 
enough.  But  a  few  weeks  remain  in  which  to  lay  in  the 
summer's  supply  of  sleep.    Make  good  use  of  them. 

The  State  Floral  Society  last  Friday  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers  for  the  ensuing  year  :  E.  J.  Wickson,  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Hodgkins,  vice-president;  0.  S.  Aiken,  sec- 
retary; Mi«8  C.  D.  Rixford,  accountant;  John  Henderson, 
treasurer;  Captain  Kellner  and  Mrs.  Harris,  directors;  J 
F.  Sims,  Mrs  J.  F.  Sims,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maybeck,  Q.  M. 
Stratton  and  G.  Cr.  Park  were  initiated  as  members  of  the 
society.  The  secretary's  report  showed  the  membership  to 
be  185,  all  in  good  standing,  and  the  accountant's  report 
showed  a  deficit  of  $114.19,  the  year's  receipts  being 
$824.19.  The  deficit  was  the  result  of  the  heavy  ex- 
pense entailed  during  the  flower  shows  of  the  past  year. 
In  an  address,  the  president  congratulated  the  members 
on  the  excellent  work  accomplished  during  the  past  year. 


The  Citrus  Fair. 

The  citrus  fair  of  the  northern  district  of  California  is 
now  in  progress  in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  the  largest 
place  of  assembly  in  San  Francisco.  Our  reports  upon 
other  pages  give  a  good  idea  of  the  variety  of  the  products 
displayed,  and  the  acceptable  style  on  which  they  are 
set  forth  lor  public  contemplation.  The  affair  is  the 
greatest  of  current  agricultural  events  and  naturally  com- 
mands much  of  our  space  this  week. 

One  who  has  seen  all  the  citrus  fairs  of  California 
gives  the  present  one  preeminence  in  several  popular 
features.  It  is  greatest  in  its  spectacular  characters,  largest 
in  the  dimensions  of  its  architecti-horticultural  creations, 
most  ornate  in  their  embellishment,  and  most  costly  in  ap- 
pliances for  scenic  effect.  It  adds  the  tableau,  the  interior 
use  of  electric  lights,  the  movement  of  operative  parts  of 
exhibits  to  what  have  been  the  exhibitors  elements  in 
earlier  shows.  These  novelties  add  of  course  largely  to 
the  taking  qualities  of  the  fair,  and  as  the  idea  of  the 
citrus  fair  is  quite  as  much  to  attract  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  not  horticultural  experts  as  to  gratify  those 
who  pursue  scientific  fruit  points,  the  new  features  which 
we  note  are  legitimate  and  appropriate.  To  the  calcula- 
ting mind  the  question  suggests  itself,  to  what  end  will  the 
architectural,  spectacular  and  dramatic  elements  in  these 
shows  proceed.  How  much  longer  will  it  be  possible  to 
devise  and  provide  new  and  greater  things  in  these  lines  ? 
But  these  are  questions  which  the  exhibitors  must  be 
puzzled  about ;  the  public  will  continue  to  patronize  and 
praise  until  the  development  of  the  citrus  fair  reaches  its 
highest  estate  and  the  public  will  give  the  first  sign  that 
retrogressive  steps  are  discernible.  Then  probably  the  citrus 
fair  will  have  accomplished  its  ends  as  a  popular  advertis- 
ing medium  for  making  known  climatic  charms,  soil  rich- 
ness and  commercial  opportunities,  and  thereafter  horti- 
culture will  resume  the  leading  place  which  has  been 
temporarily  denied  it,  and  we  shall  have  citrus  fairs  in 
which  size  and  beauty  shall  be  of  the  fruit  not  of  the 
structure  which  it  decorates ;  in  which  quality  shall  be  of 
the  fruit  contents  not  of  the  candle  power  of  the  incandes- 
cent light  which  illumines  it;  in  which  tributes  shall  be 
to  the  skill  of  the  producer  of  the  fruit  not  to  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  artisan  who  makes  decoy  rocks  out  of  canvas, 
or  bogus  steel  bars  with  scantling  covered  with  silverine 
Unquestionably  the  fairs  of  the  future  will  embody  more 
of  the  natural  and  in  their  imitative  features  will  present 
truer  art  as  well  as  higher  horticulture. 

But  we  do  not  mean  to  complain.  If  the  public  likes 
oranges  better  in  sham  structures  than  in  natural 
masses,  in  select  groupings  or  in  commercial  packages, 
certainly  the  public  should  have  them  in  those  forms.  If 
there  is  anything  hollow  about  the  popular  whim,  it  will 
collapse  in  due  time.  Certainly  the  citrus  fairs  have  done 
a  powerful  and  valuable  work  in  making  better  known 
the  fruit  resources  of  California.  They  have  revealed  to 
old  Californians  things  they  never  dreamed  of,  and  they 
have  impressed  upon  the  tourist  and  winter  guest  our  op- 
portunities for  investment  and  industry.  Unquestionably 
our  progress  in  all  fruit  lines  would  have  been  much 
slower  without  them. 

Citrus  fairs  began  in  southern  California  more  than  a 
decade  ago,  and  have  each  year  shown  advancement  and 
progress.  At  first  the  mass  of  the  fruit  was  from  seedling 
trees,  and  in  many  cases  inferior.  In  later  fairs,  when 
the  budded  varieties  began  to  bear  freely,  the  fruit  was 
vastly  improved,  until  at  present  the  finest  varieties  are 
often  employed  in  decorative  as  well  as  in  cultural  dis- 
plays. In  the  northern  citrus  fairs,  the  mass  of  oranges 
used  for  decoration  is  inferior;  the  choice  fruit  appears 
only  in  small  quantities.  This  will  be  changed  soon,  as  it 
has  been  at  the  south.  The  influence  of  the  annual  fairs 
in  raising  the  quality  of  the  fruit  by  teaching  all  growers 
what  are  marks  of  excellence,  will  be  its  most  lasting 
benefit. 

A  VERY  satisfactory  result  of  the  late  poultry  show  at 
Petaluma  is  the  organization  of  a  state  association,  in 
which  there  is  a  large  representation  of  prominent  breed- 
ers, and  which  gives  promise  of  being  a  strong  and  per- 
manent institution.  A  State  show  is  to  be  held  next  year, 
probably  in  this  city,  where  there  is  opportunity  to  secure 
that  most  important  of  all  features  at  an  exhibition — large 
attendance. 

Sonoma  county  is  taking  active  steps  toward  joining 
the  northern  citrus  belt.  A  Citrus  Fair  Association  has 
been  formed  at  Cloverdale.  There  are  enough  oranges, 
lemons  and  olives  in  that  vicinity  to  secure  satisfactory 
representation  at  the  present  citrus  fair  in  this  city.  No 
good  reason  exists  why  Sonoma  should  not  be  known  as 
one  of  the  chief  citrus  counties  in  northern  California. 


The  Fresno  County  Farmers'  Institute  will  hold  its 
quarterly  meeting  on  Saturday,  January  28,  at  Malaga. 
Many  subjects  of  wide,  practical  importance  are  announced. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  particular  circumstance  which  gave  strength  to  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  late  campaign  in  this  State  was 
its  position  on  the  railroad  question.  The  plank  in  the 
Fresno  platform  demanding  the  abolition  of  the  Bailroad 
Commission  gained  many  a  vote  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nees; and  but  for  this  plank  and  for  the  favor  which  it 
gained,  the  party  would  not  now  be  in  a  position  of 
authority  at  Sacramento.  The  declaration  of  the  Fresno 
oonvention  was  no  accident;  it  was  the  outcome  of  a  full 
discussion,  in  which  both  the  principle  and  policy  of  the 
thing  were  approved  by  ovewhelming  numbers  of  the  dele- 
gation. The  Democratic  party  was  put  fairly  and 
squarely  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
policy;  and  the  form  which  this  antagonism  took  was  a 
positive  demand  for  abolition  of  the  Railroad  Commission. 
The  only  notable  objector  to  this  demand  was  Hon. 
Stephen  M.  White  of  L#08  Angeles.  In  the  convention 
Mr.  White  opposed  the  proposition,  but  it  was  carried  over 
his  protest  and  became  the  winning  card  in  the  campaign. 
Mr.  White  supported  his  party  ticket  during  the  cam- 
paign, but  said  nothing  about  the  railroad  plank  of  the 
platform,  and  within  the  past  month  he  has  publicly 
reiterated  the  views  expressed  in  the  Fresno  convention. 
He  stands  in  direct  and  outspoken  opposition  to  the 
formal  declaration  of  his  party  on  the  most  important  of 
all  questions  in  California.  And  yet  this  same  Stephen 
M.  White  is  the  unanimous  choiceof  the  Democratic  legis- 
lative caucus  for  the  United  States  senatorship.  All  the 
facts  of  the  case  taken  together  curiously  illustrate  the 
insincerity  of  politics.  When  parties  have  so  little  regard 
for  their  own  declarations  of  principle,  is  it  surprising  that 
the  public  is  losing  its  old  respect  for  parties  and  that 
thousands  of  voters  are  throwing  partisanship  to  the  winds 
and  are  coming  to  view  public  affairs  from  the  standpoint 
of  political  independence? 

Latbb — Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  White  has 
been  elected.  The  first  ballot  (on  Tuesday)  gave  him  60 
out  of  120  votes,  one  less  than  a  majority.  On  the  second 
ballot  (Wednesday)  he  got  61  votes  out  of  129  present  and 
voting.  McOowan,  a  Republican  of  San  Francisco,  was 
absent  (no  doubt  by  intent  to  insure  White's  election)  and 
Kerns,  one  of  the  Populist  members',  cast  his  vote  for 
White. 


The  California  Railroad  Commission  is  a  body 
of  most  extraordinary  powers.  By  the  State  Consti- 
tution, it  is  given  authority  to  establish  maximum 
rates  of  freights  and  fares;  to  impose  upon  railroad  com- 
panies a  book-keeping  system  of  its  own  devisement;  to 
examine  the  books  of  any  railroad  company  at  any  time; 
to  hear  and  determine  complaints  and  to  adjust  the  same  like 
a  court  of  law;  to  enforce  its  own  decrees;  and  to  en- 
force penalties  for  contempt  or  disobedience.  Its  powers 
in  brief  are  an  association  of  legislative,  judicial  and  ex- 
ecutive functions  such  as  no  other  State  constitution  gives 
to  any  commission.  It  was  vainly  urged  against  this  plan, 
when  the  Constitution  was  under  discussion,  that  it  in- 
volved a  dangerous  concentration  of  authority;  and  it  now 
appears  to  be  the  judgment  of  the  State  that  events  have 
justified  the  wisdom  of  this  objection.  There  seems  to  be 
substantial  agreement  that  the  Railroad  Commission  is  a 
failure;  that  it  is  dominated  by  the  very  interest  which  it 
was  designed  to  control;  and  that  it  would  now  be  better 
to  transfer  its  powers  direct  to  the  State  legislature.  With 
this  last  proposition  the  Rubal  finds  itself  in  hearty  ac- 
cord— not  more  from  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case  than  from  an  objection  on  principle  to  government  by 
commission.  Government,  whether  related  to  railroads  or 
to  broader  interests,  is  in  our  judgment  never  so  safe  as 
when  it  is  retained  in  the  hands  of  immediate  agents 
of  the  people.  A  commission  with  the  varied  authority 
of  the  Railroad  Commission  exercises,  or  may  exercise, 
within  its  scope  the  powers  of  sovereignty;  and  it  is  there- 
fore an  anomaly  in  our  republican  system.  We  hold  that 
there  should  not  exist  for  any  purpose,  however  limited, 
a  power  in  the  State  superior  to  the  legislature,  to  the 
courts  and  to  the  executive  department.  Legislatures 
may — as  the  advocates  of  the  commission  plan  urge — find 
it  difficult  to  deal  intelligently  with  a  subject  so  com- 
plicated as  that  of  transportation;  but,  on  the  whole,  we 
believe  that  their  judgments  will  be  more  wise  and  satis- 
factory than  the  dicta  of  a  commission. 

It  is  the  expressed  desire  of  many  Republican  politicians 
that  the  Democratic  party,  which  will  soon  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  government,  should  within  the  shortest 
possible  time  repeal  the  tariff  laws,  and  substitute  a  strictly 
revenue  system.  In  the  article  from  which  we  quoted  last 
week  Senator  Dolph,  of  Oregon  urges  this  course  upon  the 
incoming  administration  ;  and  it  was  probably  in  echo  of 
his  suggestion  that  the  Oregon  legislature,  on  last  Wednes- 
day, seriously  discussed  a  resolution  introduced  by  a  Re- 
publican  and  supported   by  Republicans,  praying  Mr, 
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Cleveland  to  call  an  extra  session  and  petitioning  the 
Democratic  Congress  to  repeal  the  McKinley  law.  Now 
the  motive  of  Senator  Dolph  and  of  those  who  stand  with 
him  is  not  a  right  one;  for  they  hold  that  the  very  thing 
they  warmly  recommend  would  plunge  the  country  into 
distress.  They  seek  to  force  the  Cleveland  administration 
into  extreme  courses  of  anti-tariff  legislation,  not  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  but  to  its  harm,  in  order  that  their 
party  may  profit  from  public  dissatisfaction,  brought  about 
by  public  calamity.  They  are  willing  and  even  anxious, 
in  brief,  that  the  country  should  suffer,  to  the  end  that 
their  political  party  may  be  restored  to  power.  01  the 
morality  of  this  proposition  it  is  difficult  to  speak  calmly — 
to  us  it  appears  akin  in  its  moral  aspects  to  the  scheme 
suggested  by  an  unscrupulous  physician  during  the  civil 
war,  to  infect  the  Northern  states  with  cholera.  Protec- 
tionists who  support  this  proposition  are  persons  in 
whom  all  sense  of  duty  to  country  and  to  the  public  wel- 
fare is  lost  in  a  blind  and  stupid  devotion  to  party. 

Furthermore  the  assumption  that  Democratic  pledges 
call  for  immediate  enforcement  of  a  free-trade  policy  and 
the  effort  based  upon  this  assumption  to  force  radical  tar- 
iff courses  upon  the  incoming  administration  are  grossly 
dishonest.  In  no  sense  is  the  Democratic  party  pledged,  as 
partisan  aeitators  would  have  the  country  believe,  to  an 
immediate  or  even  an  ultimately  complete  overthrow  of 
the  tariff.  The  plank  in  the  Chicago  platform  which  de- 
cla'es  the  tariff  doctrine  of  the  party  expressly  says: 

But  in  making  a  re- 
duction of  taxes  it  is  not 
proposed  to  injure  any 
domestic  industries  but 
rather  to  promote  their 
healthy  growth.  From 
the  foundation  of  the 
Government  the  tnxes 
collected  at  the  custom- 
house have  been  the 
chief  source  of  Federal 
revenue.  Such  they 
must  continue  to  be. 
Moreover,  many  industries 
have  come  to  rely  upon 
legislation  for  their  suc- 
cessful continuance,  so  that 
any  change  tn  the  law 
must  be  at  every  step  re- 
gardful of  the  lalior  and 
capital  thus  involved.  The 
process  of  reform  must  he 
suhject  in  its  execution  to 
this  plain  dictate  of  jus- 
tice. 

In  this,  surely,  there 
is  no  pledge  of  a 
sweeping  change — of 
such  a  change  as  Mr, 
Dolph  insists  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  Demo- 
crats to  make;  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  a 
distinct  and  specific 
pledge  that  no  such 
change  will  be  made. 

We  have  referred  to  this  subject  the  second  time 
within  a  few  weeks  because  it  seems  to  us  important  that 
the  real  facts  of  the  tariff  situation  should  be  kept  in  the 
public  mind  as  a  means  of  counteracting  the  efforts  of 
alarmists.  In  our  judgment  nothing  could  be  more  harm- 
ful to  the  country  at  this  time  than  a  complete  and  radical 
sweep  of  the  protective  tariff.  It  would  cripple  if  not 
utterly  destroy  the  prosperity  of  California;  and  none 
know  't  better  than  those  who  declare  that  they  would 
like  to  have  it  brought  about  as  a  means  of  illustrating  the 
difference  between  Republican  and  Democratic  policy. 
We  profess  ourselves  totally  unable  to  comprehend  the 
species  of  mind  capable  of  consenting  that  the  country 
should  suffer  distress  because  it  might  be  the  means  of 
promoting  a  particular  party  interest.  We  have  faith  that 
those  willing  to  purchase  partisan  success  at  this  price  are 
very  few,  and  that  the  bulk  of  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  stand  with  the  Rubal  Press  for  a  tariff 
policy  in  the  interest  of  material  welfare  rather  than  in 
the  interest  of  politics. 

Rutherford  Birchard  Hayes,  nineteenth  President  of  the 
United  States,  died  at  his  home  at  Fremont,  Ohio,  on 

Tuesday,   17th   inst.,  aged  70  years  Edward  Murphy, 

Tammany  Hall  candidate  for  Senator  from  New  York, 
against  whose  nomination  Mr.  Cleveland  made  an  earnest 
protest  a  few  days  back,  was  elected  by  the  full  Democratic 
vote  on  Tuesday.  This  result,  it  is  thought,  will  mark 
the  beginning  of   war    between    Cleveland  and  the 

Tammany  wing  of  his  party  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  the 

author  of  the  Force  Bill,  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  by  the 

Republicans  of    Massachusetts   on    Tuesday  Creed 

Hayipond  died  in  this  city  on  the  13th  inst. 


The  Northern  Citrus  Belt. 


The  term  "  Northern  Citrus  Belt "  probably  does  not 
convey  a  definite  idea  to  all  who  see  or  hear  it,  and  es- 
pecially for  distant  readers  we  attempt  definition. 

The  word"belt"  was  borrowed  from  the  old  phrase  "ther- 
mal belt"  which  n»ay  be  said  to  mean  a  zone  in  which 
there  is  comparative  freedom  from  killing  frosts.  As  this 
zone  usually  has  a  restricted  width,  and,  following  certain 
elevations,  surrounds  and  encloses  large  central  areas 
where  different  conditions  prevail,  the  term  "belt"  is  well 
chosen.  The  word  "citrus"  refers  of  course  to  the  citrus 
fruits — the  fruit  of  the  citrus  family  of  plants.  These 
fruits,  by  reason  of  their  temperature  requirements,  have 
always  had  some  standing  as  exponents  of  climatic  salu- 
brity. In  the  recent  progress  of  California  they  have 
been  given  special  significance  in  this  regard  and  have 
served  both  as  a  sign  of  comfort  and  as  a  basis  of  indus- 
trial value. 

The  last  word  of  the  three,  or  rather  the  first  as  the 
phrase  runs,  is  most  difficult  of  definition.  All  space 
terms  must  necessarily  be  relative.  The  "northern"  cit- 
rus belt  is  therefore  on  the  polar  si^e,  or  in  a  higher  lati- 
tude, or,  if  you  like,  farther  from  the  fquator  than  the 
"southern."  Owing  to  the  peculiar  topography  and  en- 
vironment of  the  State  of  California,  the  singular  condi- 
tion exist«  which  enables  one  to  go  southward  a  thousand 
miles  without  getting  warmer,  or  northward  a  similar  dis- 
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tance  without  getting  colder— providing  due  regard  be 
had  for  elevation  and  local  topography.  When  the  term 
"northern  citrus  belt"  is  used  it  does  not  mean  necessarily 
that  the  orange  endures  a  thousand  mile  shift  toward  the 
north  pole  without  being  killed,  but  rather  that  the  orange 
finds  essentially  the  same  weather  conditions  in  the  two 
widely  distant  points.  There  is  in  fact  so  far  as  climatic 
conditions  go,  a  California  citrus  belt  or  a  series  of  belts 
which  is  practically  of  uniform  character  irrespective  of 
geographical  situation.  Meteorologically,  then,  we  may 
speak  of  the  northern  or  southern,  eastern  or  western  ex- 
tensions of  the  citrus  fruit  belts  of  California. 

But  though  there  is  no  north,  south,  east  or  west  in 
California  climate,  because  one  can  select  belts  of  practi- 
cally uniform  climatic  conditions  in  all  of  them,  the  term 
north  and  south  do  have  a  very  interesting  historical  and 
geographical  importance,  which  renders  them  useful  and 
convenient.  The  southern  citrus  belt  is  the  historic  citrus 
fruit  ground  of  California.  In  this  part  of  the  State  a 
century  or  more  ago  the  padres  planted  oranges,  lemons, 
dates,  figs  and  olives.  They  also  brought  some  of  these 
fruits  northward,  even  to  the  central  latitude  of  the  State  ; 
but  as  the  coast  region  of  the  south  is  warmer  than  the 
coast  region  of  the  north,  and  as  the  padres  never  went  far 
from  the  coast  in  locating  their  establishments,  it  was  nat- 
ural that  they  should  find  their  semitropical  fruits  more 
satisfactory  as  they  approached  the  southern  limits  of  the 
State.  They  never  departed  from  the  coast  far  enough  to 
dream  that  such  a  thing  as  a  northern  citrus  belt  existed. 
Following  the  padres,  and  profiting  by  their  experience, 
came  the  pioneers  of  the  southern  counties,  and  their 
citrus  fruit  plantations  throve  wonderfully,  the  vegetable 
gold  of  the  south  rivaling  in  profit  the  mineral  gold  of  the 


north.  Then  came  the  newer  race  of  southern  Cali- 
fornians,  the  colonists,  the  men  who  planted  vines  and 
fruit  trees,  and  churches  and  schoolhouses,  banks  and 
palatial  mansions,  all  at  the  same  moment  upon  the  cactus 
covered  soil  of  the  interior  of  Southern  California.  Hence 
arose  the  newer  life  of  the  South.  Its  compass  held  due 
south  of  Tehachapi.  These  mountains  and  their  exten- 
sions to  the  coast  served  as  a  barrier  which  many 
of  the  new  comers  thought,  shielded  them  from  the  terrors 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  they  naturally  looked  upon  the 
mountains  as  the  northern  limit  of  all  that  was  tolerable 
to  a  man  or  to  an  orange. 

It  came  to  be  held  then  that  all  country  north  of  the 
Tehachapi  was  northern  California,  and  in  a  sense  all 
oranges  grown  northward  of  that  limit  are  products  of  the 
northern  citrus  belt.  But  more  recently  the  law  has 
stepped  in,  and  the  legislators  with  their  genius  for  geo- 
graphical equalizing  have  given  a  legal  definition  to  the 
terms  "northern"  and  '  southern"  by  making  all 
southern  which  pertains  to  the  Sixth  Congressional  dis- 
trict, and  this  makes  Fresno  County  the  northern  limit  of 
the  southern  citrus  belt,  and  makes  the  upper  San  Joa- 
quin, with  its  promising  citrus  regions,  a  part  of  the  di- 
vision which  enjoys  State  money  at  the  March  shows  in  the 
extreme  south. 

Such  then,  in  some  of  their  characteristics  and  some  of 
their  history,  are  the  citrus  belts.  In  its  own  course  of 
advancement  the  northern  citrus  belt  has  had  times  of 

arrested  development. 
Periodically,  during 
the  first  three  decades 
of  its  history  it  had 
times  of  awakening. 
Usually,  these  were  the 
work  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia nurserymen  who 
had  nurseries  over- 
stocked with  corky, 
overgrown  trees  on 
lemon  root  and  full 
to  their  tips  with  ir- 
rigation water.  These 
trees  were  shipped 
north  by  the  carload 
and  were  peddled  out 
and  many  of  them, 
largely  on  the  advice 
of  the  sellers,  were 
planted  where  a  cab- 
bage would  winter-kill 
or  a  tarweed  die  of 
thirst.  It  is  not  won- 
derful then  that  orange 
and  lemon  trees  died 
in  the  northern  citrus 
belt.  Such  trees  as 
they  were,  planted  in 
places  selected  for 
them,  had  to  die. 

But  after  a  few  such 
missionary  enterprises 
on  the  part  of  southern  California  treegrowers,  the 
people  north  of  the  Tehachapi  began  to  learn  some- 
thing. They  found  that  in  certain  places,  even  the 
poorest  orange  trees  livSd  and  bore  well  and  had 
done  so  for  years.  They  found  that  the  seedlings 
grown  from  the  fruit  they  purchased  for  their  table 
soon  made  large  trees  and  were  very  productive,  pro- 
viding the  elevation,  the  soil,  the  water  and  other  natural 
conditions  were  favorable.  It  soon  became  noised  abroad 
that  there  were  fine  large  orange  and  lemon  trees  here  and 
there  which  had  found  the  local  climates  congenial  both  for 
growth  and  fruit-bearing.  These  trees  were  no^  confined 
to  any  locality;  they  «ere  growing  all  the  way  from  Kern 
county  on  the  south  to  Shasta  on  the  north.  In  many  in- 
stances they  have  proved  of  inestimable  value  in  pointing 
out  citrus  adaptations  and  possibilities  which  are  now  be- 
ing fully  utilized.  The  history  of  one  famous  tree  will  il- 
lustrate.   It  is  as  follows  : 

At  Bidwell's  Bar  on  the  Feather  river,  about  40  miles  above 
MarysviUe  and  9  from  Oroville,  is  a  superb  specimen  of  the  or- 
ange family;  its  great  size  and  symmetry,  and  the  luxuriance 
of  its  foliage,  commanding  the  admi  ation  of  all  beholders. 
This  tree  is  36  years  old.  It  was  grown  from  a  seed  taken 
from  Acapuico  fruit,  and  was  transplanted  from  Sacramento 
to  its  present  situation  in  1859.  Ii  has  been  in  bearing  25  years 
or  more,  and  its  average  annual  product  is  about  2000  oranges. 
It  is  about  .30  feet  in  height,  and  its  branches  have  a  spread  of 
24  feet.  The  trunk  is  about  18  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  cir- 
cumference of  54  inches.  The  tree  has  always  been  vigorous, 
and  free  from  disease  as  well  as  inject  pests.  It  is  locally 
famous  as  the  parent  of  thousands  of  other  seedlings  in  the 
Feather  river  region.  Its  fruit  is  spherical,  of  medium  size, 
highly  colored  and  of  delicious  quality;  pulp  very  juicy  and 
sweet.  Its  seedling  progeny  manifest  the  same  vigor  and  pro- 
ductiveness that  characterize  the  parent  stock.  In  a  single 
year  20  of  these  feedlmgs  have  produced  44,000  oranges,  an 
average  of  2200  to  the  tree. 

This  is  perhaps  the  oldest  in  northern  or  central  Califor- 
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nia,  but  there  are  others  here  and  there  all  the  way  from 
Shasta  southward  to  Kern,  which  have  Hone  similar  service 
in  declaring  local  possibilities,  which  have  been  recently 
largely  acted  upon.  The  greatest  results  in  extent  of 
planting  and  in  production  have  been  attained  in  the 
vicinity  of  Oroville,  but  southward  along  the  foothills  in 
all  counties  good  beginnings  are  shown.  Knights  Ferry 
and  the  Porterville  region  are  two  localities  which  have 
been  prominent  for  a  number  of  years. 

Unquestionably  climatic  conditions  are  of  prime  im- 
portance in  determining  the  fitness  of  a  region  for  citrus 
fruits,  and  in  this  respect  the  term  "  northern  "  is  unfor- 
tunate, as  has  been  often  pointed  out.  A  northern  belt  for 
a  fruit  which  has  the  fabled  glories  of  the  southland 
strikes  the  world  as  a  thing  incredible.  The  world  is, 
however,  finding  out  that  those  points  at  the  north  where 
the  well-informed  advise  inrestment  in  citrus  fruits  really 
have  the  climate  which  those  regions  possess  in  which  the 
orange  has  succeeded  from  the  earliest  times.  Sergeant 
Barwick,  in  a  recent  article,  shows  that  the  Mirysville 
region,  for  example,  has  a  higher  mean  average  tempera- 
ture for  the  winter  than  Naples,  Mentone,  San  Remo, 
Rome,  Pisa,  Genoa,  Nice  and  Florence,  Italy,  and  Toulon, 
Marseilles  and  Cannes,  France. 

The  number  of  clear  days  throughout  the  great  Sacra- 
mento valley  far  exceeds  that  of  Italy.  The  Sacramento 
valley  averages  a  little  over  235  clear  days,  as  against  196 
in  Italy  and  124  in  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

In  mean  temperatures  the  average  for  each  season,  and 
also  for  the  year,  shows  that  Marvsville  has  a  warmer 
winter  temperature  than  any  point  in  the  Riviera  of  Italy. 
The  average  precipitation  is  between  17  and  20  inches  for 
Yuha  and  Sutter  counties,  as  against  20  to  23  inches  in 
toe  Riviera  of  Italy  . 

The  northerly  winds  of  Italy  have  a  more  deleterious 
t'ffeirt  than  those  of  our  own  valley.  In  Italy  they  are 
cold  and  cutting  winds,  which  are  much  dreaded,  while 
the  northerly  winds  of  the  Sacramento  valley  are  health- 
ful and  not  dreaded  by  any  one. 

The  table  spoken  of  above  is  i>s  follows,  and  shows  the 
average  temperature  by  seasons,  and  for  the  year  also : 
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Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Localities. 

winter 

spring 

summer 

autumn 

yearly 

tpiiip. 

temp. 

temp. 

tem  p. 

It'rap. 

Marysville  

.0.1 

62.7 

78.3 

65  6 

64.2 

48.9 

57  6 

72.2 

64.0 

60  7 

48.5 

5S.5 

74  2 

64.0 

61  3 

Flortnce  

44.3 

.'>6.0 

74.0 

fiO.7 

58  8 

46.4 

57  2  • 

75  2 

62  8 

60.4 

44.9 

.■ise 

75.0 

63.0 

60.4 

48  9 

.')7.3 

72.4 

61  9 

61  1 

49  0 

73  9 

625 

60.9 

Nice  

47.8 

m  2 

72.3 

61.6 

59.5 

< -a  ones..  

49.6 

57.4 

73.0 

61.0 

60.2 

Jacksonville,  Fla.. 

56.8 

69.1 

81.4 

69.9 

69.5 

The  average  winter  temperature  at  Marysville  is  50.1, 
which  is  ahead  of  any  portion  of  the  great  Riviera  of  Italy. 

Next  to  the  claims  of  climate  come  those  of  soils  pre- 
eminently suited  to  the  growth  of  fruits.  Prof  Hilgard, 
our  leading  expert  on  soils,  at  one  time  applied  these 
words  to  the  soils  which  are  most  sought  by  fruit-planters. 
At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  fruit  grown  in  the  valley 
would  necessarily  be  of  lower  quality  than  that  of  the 
mountains,  because  such  is  the  general  reputation  of  vallpy 
fruit.  But  while  the  great  valley  of  California  is,  in  the 
geological  sense,  a  true  valley,  its  soils  are  by  no  means 
all,  or  even  predominantly,  what  may  properly  he  called 
valley  or  alluvial  soils.  Particularly  on  the  east  side  there 
is  a  very  considerable  slope,  of  true  upland,  from  the  base 
of  the  hills  toward  the  drainage  or  river  troughs,  and 
broad  undulations,  or  low  ridges,  of  reddish  loam  of  great 
depth  run  far  out  into  the  valley  from  the  foothills  of  the 
Sierra.  Better  soils  for  fruit  culture  it  would  be  hard  to 
find;  and  if  they  ever  have  furnished  fruit  of  inferior 
grade,  it  was  due  to  unsuitable  varieties  or  improper  cul- 
ture, and  particularly  to  overirrigation  or  rather  the  use  of 
water  at  improper  limes. 

Both  citrus  and  olive  culture  have  passed  beyond  the 
experimental  stage  in  north  central  California.  It  is 
certain  that  in  any  locality  having  suitable  soil,  and  an 
exposure  that  is  n^t  particularly  liable  to  injury  from 
frost,  the  oranere  will  run  not  nearly  as  much  risk  as  it 
does  in  Florida,  which  is  yet  vaunted  as  the  home  of  the 
orange.  As  to  quality,  the  fact  that  until  1891  few  except 
seedling  trees  had  come  into  bearing  in  central  California, 
renders  a  strict  comparison  with  the  fruit  of  the  more 
southern  regions  difficult.  But  chemical  investigation  of 
fruit  at  the  first  northern  ^citrus  fair  proved  that,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  shown  in  that  way,  the  fruit  was  similar  to, 
and  in  no  way  behind  that  of  the"South.  A  somewhat 
earlier  maturity,  also,  will  aerve.to, secure  an  open  market 
for  the  northern-grown  fruit  before  the  bulk  of  the  south- 
ern crop  goes  out.  The  large  amount  of  capital  that  has 
already  been  invested  in  this  industry  shows  that  men  of 
large  means,  both  those  who  live  on  the  8pot!'.and  others 
long  acquainted  with  citrus  culture  else wnere.T are  willing 
to  risk  their  dollars  on  its  success. 

Assuredly,  the  variety  of  cultures  of  which  the  choice  is 
offered  the  home-seeker  in  this  region  is  such  as  is  not 
easily  found  outside  of  .California. 


Notable  Horse  Sale.— The  sale  of  horses  shipped  to 
New  York  by  William  Corbitt  o«  San  Mateo  was  notable 
Forty-two  head  brought  $61,845,  an  average  of  $1472. 
Some  considerable  figures  were  reached:  Regal  Wilkes 
(2:1 1 3^) brought  $13,000 and  Lillian  Wilkes  (2:173^)  brought 
$6000.  One  rich  New  York  man  invested  more  than  one- 
hall  of  the  total  receipts  of  the  sales. 


Another  death  has  resulted  from  glanders  of  a  citizen 
of  J^os  Angeles.  This  makes  the  third  that  has  occurred 
re  tly.  Better  precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  bpread  of  the  disease. 
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The  Petaluma  Poultry  Show. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Sonoma  county  Poultry 
and  Pet  Stock  Association  was  held  at  Petaluma  last  week, 
beginning  Tuesday,  January  ro,  and  ending  Saturday, 
January  14.  It  was  a  complete  success  as  regards  variety 
and  quality  of  exhibits,  though  from  a  financial  standpoint 
it  was  perhaps  not  quite  so  satisfactory.  ^It  is  freely  stated 
that  no  such  congregation  of  fowls  was  ever  before  seen 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  facts  seem  to  bear  out  the 
assertion.  There  were  about  1500  fowls  on  exhibition,  the 
number  at  last  year's  Petaluma  show  being  about  1000. 
Chickens,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  pea  fowls,  guinea  hens 
and  pigeons,  and  a  number  of  varieties  of  pet  stock — 
prairie  dogs,  rabbits,  'coons,  squirrels  and  so  forth — were 
among  the  things  shown.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  bad 
weather  defeated  one  of  the  interesting  projects  of  the 
show — a  race  between  pigeons.  And,  by  the  way,  to  the 
same  cause  is  largely  due  the  somewhat  meager  attend- 
ance. To  this  cause  also  may  be  added  the  fact  that  the 
citrus  and  mechanics  fair  at  .San  Francisco,  opening  at  the 
same  time,  had  the  effect  of  divertmg  attention  and  interest. 

The  arrangements  for  the  exhibition,  which  was  held  io 
the  pavilion,  at  agricultural  park,  were  made  judiciously, 
so  that  each  group  of  fowls  could  he  displayed  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  prominent  features  of  the  exhibition  were 
made  suitably  conspicuous,  so  that  the  visitor,  by  ordinary 
diligence,  stood  in  no  danger  of  missing  anything.  To 
the  industry  and  capacity  of  Messrs  L.  C.  Byce  and  A. 
Armstrong,  more  than  to  any  others,  is  due  the  success  of 
the  event.  It  is  creditable  to  the  enterprise  of  the  people 
of  Petaluma  that  they  supported  the  managers  of  the  show 
by  their  interest  and  attendance. 

One  of  the  direct  and  one  of  the  most  important  results 
of  the  gathering  of  poultrymen  at  Petaluma  is  the  organizi- 
tion  of  the  California  State  Poultry  Association,  which  took 
place  Wednesday,  January  11.  Between  thirty  and  fony 
of  the  principal  breeders  Of  the  State  met  at  the  American 
hotel  and  elected  C.  R.  Marker,  of  San  Jose,  editor  of  the 
Fanciers  Monthly,  as  temporary  chairman  and  A.  Arm- 
strong, secrtidiy. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  discussed  at  length,  and 
ihe  (riendly  parley  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Cali- 
fornia .State  Poultry  Association. 

Permanent  ()ffi;ers  were  elected  as  follows:  President, 
C.  R.  Harker,  of  San  Jose;  vice-president,  L.  C.  Byce,  of 
Petaluma;  secretary,  A.  Armstrong,  ol  Petaluma;  treasurer, 
G.  T.  Marsh,  of  San  Francisco. 

A  board  of  directors  was  elected,  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing well-kiown  poultrymen:  Messrs.  Tyler  of  Pasa- 
dena, Thurber  of  Alhambra,  Alb^e  of  Lawrence,  Whitman 
of  Fruitvale,  Noyes  of  West  Butte;  BlomofSt.  Helena, 
Moore  of  Merced,  French  of  Stockton,  Quick  of  Patterson, 
and  Croley  of  San  Francisco. 

The  chair  appointed  a  committee  on  constitution  and 
by-laws,  con  is  ing  of  Messrs.  Bailey,  Croley  and  Byce. 

It  was  derided,  by  unanimous  vote,  to  hold  the  first  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  association  in  San  Francisco,  about  12 
months  hence. 

A  guarantee  fund,  to  provide  for  financial  contingency  in 
connection  with  the  first  exhibition,  was  proposed  and  sub 
scriptions  were  p-omptly  volunteered  as  lollows:  G.  B. 
Bailey,  $125;  L.  C.  Uyce,  $125;  O.  J.  Albee,  $125;  C.  R. 
Barker,  $125;  B  N  Tracy,  $50;  C.  Blom,  $25;  E.  H. 
Freeman,  N.  Tyler,  $25;  E.  C.   Noye  ,  $25;  Jas. 

(^uick,  $25;  G  H.  Croley.  $25;  Frencti  Bros..  $25;  S.  L 
K  )berts,  $25;  Woodhull  Btos..  $25;  J.  A.  Scholefi  Id,  $22; 
Mrs.  S.  J.  McFarling,  $25;  A.  E.  Power,  $25:  Ed.  Elli,, 
$25;  H.  C.  Gray,  $25;  E.  C.  Tnurbei,  $25;  G.  E. 
Fhelps,  $25, 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Messrs. 
Byce  and  Armstrong  for  their  arduous  labors  during  the 
pasi  year  in  behalf  of  the  grandly  sujcessful  poultry  show 
now  being  held  in  Petaluma. 

Another  association  of  Leghorn  breeders  was  also  organ- 
ized, naming  their  association  the  California  Leghorn  Club, 
and  electing  the  following  officers  :  President,  E.  H.  Free- 
man of  Santa  Clara;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  McFarling  of 
Napa;  Secretary,  C.  Blom  of  St.  Helena;  Treasurer,  C. 
Nisson  of  Petaluma. 

Commitiees  were  appointed  to  perfect  arrangements  for 
the  offering  of  special  prizes  at  the  meeting  in  conjunction 
with  the  next  exhibition  of  the  California  State  Poultry 
Association,  and  to  secure  an  amendment  of  the  existing 
standard  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  breeders  of  Leg- 
horns on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  judges  at  the  show,  in  the 
classifications  assigned  to  them  :  S.  L.  Roberts  of  San 
Diego,  Mediterraneans;  N.  Tyler  of  Pasadena,  Americans; 
G.  B.  Nugent  of  San  Jose,  Asiatics  and  miscellaneous — in- 
cluding turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  pet  stock  and  sundry  other 
exhibits;  C.  R.  Harker  of  San  Jose,  Buff  Leghorns,  etc. 

The  awards  were  as  follows  : 

Brown  Leghorns— Rose  Combed. — Best  cockerel,  Mrs.  McFarling  of 
NapJ,  ist  ai.a  2d;  cock,  Mr...  MtFarling,  ist  and  2d;  hen,  Mrs. 
McFarling,  ist  and  2d;  pullet.  Mrs.  McFarling,  ist  and  2d. 

While  Leghorns— Kose  Combed.  — Ven,  Mrs.  McFarling,  ist  and  2d. 

/?(/^  /,^t'/;tfr«j.— Cockeri  I,  W.  O.  Moore  of  Merced,  1st;  S.  B. 
Wngtil  01  Likeport,  2d.  Hen,  A.  Armstrong,  Petaluma,  ist  ai<d 
2d;  pullet,  A.  Armstrong,  ist  and  2d;  pen.  A.  Armstrong,  ist  and  2d. 

Huff  Coehins. —  CockertX,  James  Quick,  Paittrson.  ist;  H.  F.  Whit- 
man, Fiuitvdlu,  2iJ;  cock,  James  Quick,  ist;  hen,  James  Quick,  ist; 
pullet,  H.  F.  Whitman,  isi  and  2d;  pen,  H.  F.  Whiiman,  ist 
and  2d. 

While  Leghorns. — Cockerel,  O.  J.  Albee,  Lawrence,  1st;  J.  A. 
Scholeficld,  Hjllister,  2d.  Cock,  O.  J.  Aib^e,  isi.  Hen,  O.  J.  Al- 
bee, ist;  J.  A.  Scholtfield,  2d;  pulUt,  O.  J.  Albee,  ist  and  2d;  pen, 
O.  I.  Alb-e,  ist  and  2d. 

Silver  Wyandolles. — Cockerel,  C.  H.  Freeman,  Santa  Clara,  ist; 
Will.  A.  TrAcy,  2d.  Hen,  O.  J.  Albee,  first;  C.  H.  Freeman,  2d. 
Pullet,  O.  T.  Albee,  ist;  C.  H.  Freeman,  2d.  Pen,  O.  H.  Albee,  ist; 
C.  H.  Frei  man,  2d. 

Golden  Wyandolles. — Cock,  Scholefield,  2d.  First  undecided. 
Hen,  Scholefield.  isi;  Freeman,  2d.  Pullet,  ■'cholefield,  ist;  Free- 
man, 2d.    Pen,  Freem.in,  1st. 

White  Wyandolles. — Cockerel,  Freeman,  1st.  Hen,  Freeman,  ist. 
Pullet.  Fret-man.  isi.    Pen,  Freeman,  ist  and  2d. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Cockerel,  Mrs.  McFarling,  ist;  C.  Sew- 
ell,  Veniura,  2d.    Pullei.  Mr.';.  Purdy.  1st. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.— CocVereX,  O.  J.  Albee,  ist  and  2d.  Cock, 
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Alb-e,  1st  and  2d;  Hen,  Albee,  ist;  Freeman,  2d.  Pullet,  Mrs. 
McFarling,  1st;  Albee,  2d.    Pen,  Albee,  ist;  Mrs.  McFarling,  2d. 

Indian  G</»i«.— Cockerel,  E.  C.  Thuiber,  Alhambra.  isi;  W. 
RiohaidiOn,  Napa,  2d.  Cock,  E.  C.  Thurber,  ist;  W.  Richardson, 
2d.  Hen,  E.  C.  Thurber,  ist;  W.  Richardson,  2d.  Pullei.  W. 
Richardson,  1st;  E.  C.  Thurber,  2d.  Pen,  E.  C.  Thurber,  isi;  W. 
Richaidson  2d. 

Red  fJimw.— Cockerel,  Woodhull  Bros.,  Stockton,  isi.  Hen, 
Woodhu.l  Bros.,  ist  and  2d. 

Houdans. — Cockerel,  J.  B.  Olcese,  Merced,  ist;  A.  Armstrong.  2d. 
Hen,  Mr.,.  Purdy,  ist;  J.  B.  Olcese,  2d.  Pullet,  J,  B.  Olcese,  131; 
A.  Armstrong,  2d.    Pen,  J.  B.  Olcese,  1st. 

White-Faced  Spanish. — Cockerel,  Robt.  Rowan,  Pasadena,  1st 
and  2J.  Cuck,  Rowan,  ist;  John  Noouen.  San  Francisco,  2d.  Htn, 
Rowan,  ist  and  ad.  Pullet,  Rowan,  ist;  Noonen,  2d.  Pen,  Rowan, 
isi;  Noonen.  2d. 

Black  iT/in()rraj.— Cockerel,  French  Bros.,  ist  and  2d.  Cock, 
Frcnc.i  Bro.-.,  loi.  Hen,  French  B  OS.,  1st.  Pullet,  French  Bros., 
1st  and  2d.    Pen,  French  Bros.,  isi  and  2d. 

Ducks. -Ve.)s.\n  duck,  W.  A.  Plait,  ist.  Pekin  drake,  W.  A.  Piatt, 
ISI.  Ruuen  duck,  Mrs.  McFarling,  1st.  Rouen  drake,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Farling. ist;  Pair  Cayuga  ducks.  Deer  Mount  Poultry  Yards,  ist. 

G<«if.— Toulouse  geese.  Deer  Mount  Pouliry  Yards,  1st;  Mrs. 
McFaiiing,  2d.  Toulouse  gander,  s.  J.  McFarling,  1st;  Deer  Mount 
Yards,  2d. 

Turkeys. — Narragansetl  cock,  French  Bros.,  ist.  Hen,  French  Bros., 
ist.  Wnile  pair,  Deer  Mount  Poultry  Yards,  ist.  Bronze  cock, 
French  Bros.,  ist  and  2d.    Hen,  French  Bros.,  ist  and  ad. 

Pet  Slock. — French  Bros.,  ist;  Deer  Mount  Poultry  Yards,  2d. 

Ornamental  Peacocks.  Etc. — French  Bros.,  ist. 

Pigeons — Black  Pouters,  G.  T.  Marsh,  San  Francisco,  1st;  A.  N. 
Biihy,  Oakland,  2d.  Blue,  G.  T.  Marsh,  ist  and  2d.  Red,  Marsh, 
1st;  Bailey,  2d.    Silver,  Marsh,  ist  and  2d. 

Jacobins,  Black,  Marsh,  isi;  Bailey,  2d.  Splashed,  Marsh,  ist; 
Bailey,  2d.  Yellow,  Marsh,  ist;  Bailey,  2d,  Blue,  Marsh,  isi; 
Bailey,  2d.    S  rawberry.  Marsh,  ist.    While,  Marsh,  ist  and  2d. 

Fantails,  B.ue,  Marsh,  i»t.  Black,  Marsh,  ist.  Red,  Marsh,  ist. 
B  ue-crested,  Marsh,  ist.  Blue-checkered,  Marsh,  isi.  Yellow. 
Barley,  ist.  White  Silkies,  Marsh,  ist.  Plain  white.  Marih,  isl; 
Bailey,  2d.    White-crested,  Marsh,  isl;  Bailey,  2d. 

Mottled  Trumpeters,  Bailey,  ist.. 

0*1  Pigeons,  Blue  English,  H.  H.  Carlton,  Alameda,  ist  and  2d. 
Same  exhib  tor  also  awarded  first  premium  for  blue-checkered,  B  ue 
Chinese  and  .Silver  Owl  pigeons,  Chinese  varieties,  ist  and  2d,  and 
1st  for  BUck  English. 

Blue  Wing  furbots,  G.  Bitlleston,  Alameda,  ist  Black  Magpie. 
Bailey,  isi.  Blue  Tumblers,  Carlelon,  ist.  Blick  and  Blue  Sad- 
dled, G.  Bittleson,  ist  and  2d.  BUck  Short-faced,  Bailey,  1st.  Shon- 
faced  Carrier,  Bittleson,  ist.  Black  Rollers,  Bittleson,  ist.  Black 
High-Flyers.  Bittleson,  ist.  Parlor  Tumblers,  red,  Carleton,  ist  and 
2d.  Black,  Carleton,  ist;  Bailey,  2d.  Barbs,  white,  E.  J.  Hinz,  San 
Franciico,  ist.  Black,  Hinz,  isl.  Red,  Hinr,  ist.  Dun,  Hinz, 
ist.  Black  Homer,  Bailey,  ist  and  2d.  Yellow,  Bittleson,  xst. 
Pri°sts,  Hinz,  isl. 

Black  Langshans. — Pen,  O.  J.  Albee,  ist;  Mrs.  J.  McFarling.  2d. 
Cocktrel,  Alt)ej.  lit.    Pul  et,  Albee,  ist.    Hen,  Albee,  ist. 

Partridge  Cochins.  — Pen,  E.  H.  Freeman,  ist.  Cock,  E.  H. 
Freeman,  isl;  O.  J.  Albee,  2d.    Pullet.  Fri-eman,  1st;  Albee,  2d. 

Dominifues.— Cockerel,  Deer  Mount  Poultry  Yards,  isi.  Pullet 
and  hen,  Ueer  Mount  Poultry  Yards,  ist. 

White  Minorcas. — Pen,  French  Bros.,  ist  and  2d.  Cock,  cockerel, 
pullei  and  hen,  French  B  os.,  ist. 

Black  Leghorns.  — Pen.  Vf.  O.  Moore,  isl;  Ed.  Ellis,  2d.  Cock, 
W.  O.  Moore,  isi.    Pullet,  Ed.  Ellis,  ist;  S.  B,  Wright,  2d. 

ylndalusians.  —  Peo,  French  B.os.,  isl.  Cockerel,  pullet  and  hen, 
Fret.ch  Bros.,  ist. 

Light  Brahmas. — Cockerel,  James  Quick,  ist  and  2d.  Cock, 
James  Quick,  island  2d.  Hen,  Jame^  Quick,  ist  and  2d.  Pen, 
James  Quick,  ist  and  2d. 

Silk  Brahmas. — Mrs.  Purdy,  ist  and  2d. 

Dark  Brahmas. — Cockerel,  O.  J.  Albee,  ist;  Miss  Florence 
Forbes,  2d.  Hen,  O.  J.  Albee,  1  t;  E.  H.  Freeman,  2d.  Puilet,  O. 
J.  A  bee,  ist;  Miss  F.orence  Forbes,  zd.  Pen,  O.  ].  Albee,  lat 
and  2d. 

White  Leghorns.  — Cockere],  O.  J.  Albee,  ist;  Scholefield,  2d. 
Cock.  Albee,  ijI.  Hen,  Albee,  1st;  Scholefield,  2J.  Pul  el,  Albee, 
ISI  arid  2d.    Pen.  Albee,  ist  and  2-i. 

Sweepstakes.— O.  J.  Albee,  grand  prize,  for  best  exhibit  as  a  whole, 
$100;  James  Quick,  2d,  $50;  Ei'.  Ellis,  3d,  $25. 

American  Class.— O.  J.  Alb  e,  ist,  $15;    E.  H.  Freeman,  2d,  $10. 

Asiatics.  — James  Quick,  1st,  $15;  O.J.  Albee,  2H,  $10. 

Mediterraneans.— Ed.  Ellis,  1st,  $25;  French  Bros.,  2d,  $15. 

Special  Premium. —  Taxidermy  Club,  $25. 

Creneral. — Mrs.  Purdy,  $7:  Ellis,  $19;  Oclese,  $5;  Moore,  $7;  Peta- 
luma lutubalor  Co.,  $8;  Miss  Forties,  $5;  S.  J.  McFarland,  {24; 
Rowan,  $10;  Lauia  Walls.  $2;  Sewell,  $1.50;  Piatt,  $7;  Mrs.  Bell,  $1; 
Scholefield,  $2.50. 


Gleanings. 

It  is  stated  that  10,000  orange  trees  will  be  planted  in  Fresno 
county  this  year.  They  are  beginning  to  find  that  they  can  raise 
oranges  in  Fresno  county. 

The  horticultural  commission  of  San  Bernardino  county  has  filed 
its  report,  showing  a  total  of  41,674  acres  planted  to  orchards  in  the 
county.    This  is  an  increase  ol  over  too  per  cent  in  four  years. 

The  editor  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  says  that  .Santa  Clara  will  this 
year  have  a  fruit  output  of  the  value  o.  $15,000,000,  against  $10,000,- 
000  for  last  year.  Pretty  stiff  figures,  but  a  San  Jose  editor  was 
never  known  to  underestimate. 

Bakersfield  celebrated  recently  Ihe  completion  of  the  East 
Side  iirigaiion  canal  and  the  San  Miguel  and  Bakersfield  Railroad  as 
far  as  the  asphaltum  beds.  The  town  and  county  expect  great  re- 
sults from  Ihe  consummation  of  this  enterprise. 

Foggy  weather  in  the  Sacramento  valley  has  not  been  productive 
of  physical  comfort,  but  it  has  conduced  to  tranquility  ot  mind 
among  hopgrowers.  It  was  precisely  what  they  wanttd.  There  has 
been  little  or  no  frost  with  the  fog,  and  many  ol  the  principal  growers 
have  begun  plowing. 

Four  carloads  of  scale-in lected  Florida  orange  trees  have  arrived 
at  Sacramento  and  have  been  investigated  by  Stale  Inspt  ctor  Alex- 
ander Craw.  Secretary  Lelong  claims  that  the  maj  ority  of  the  citrus 
trees  received  Irom  Florida  are  infested  with  either  the  purple  or 
Glover  scale,  and  advises  that  extraordinary  precautions  be  taken  in 
the  inspection  ot  such  trees. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  complaint  in  Butte  county  because  the 
local  supervisors  have  done  away  with  local  fruit  tree  inspectors. 
The  grounds  were  economy,  and  the  utter  uselessnessof  such  officers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  use  for  such  inspectors  where  all  im- 
ported and  other  fruit  trees  are  sound  and  healthy.  If  Butte  county 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  pests,  it  is  much  more  fortunate  than 
other  places. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  State  Raisin  Growers'  Association 
recently  met  at  Fresno,  and  drafted  a  bill  that  will  be  presented  in 
the  Legislature,  and  will,  if  made  a  law,  regulate  the  meshes  tor  grad- 
ing raisins  and  provide  for  a  uniform  grade  throughout  the  Stale. 
The  committee  has  also  called  a  meeting  of  the  association  to  take: 
place  at  Fresno  on  February  1st,  next,  10  take  action  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  r.iisin  combine  next  season. 

The  road  supervisors  of  Nevada  county  complain  that  Ihe  twenty 
cents  per  mile  allowed  thein  by  law  as  compensation,  which  in  one 
year  shall  not  exceed  $300,  10  act  as  road  commissioners  is  not 
sufficient,  no  per  diem  being  added  ;  and  Ihe  supervisor  must  travel 
3,000  miles  in  order  to  raise  his  $300.  They  will  ask  the  legislature 
to  corrt  CI  this  feature  of  the  law.  A  good  road  supervisor  deserves 
fair  pay.    Unfortunately  poor  ones  have  to  be  paid  also. 


January  21,  1898. 
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Davisville,  Cal. 
California  cannot  be  excelled  for  raising  almonds;  and 
for  quick  returns  and  a  crop  easily,  quickly  and  inexpen- 
sively grown,  the  almond  is  the  one  above  all  others.    It  is 
the  most  easily  cared  for  of  any  kind  of  nut  or  fruit- 
bearing  tree.    It  is  extremely  hardy  and  the  tree  needs 
little  or  no  pruning.    The  crop  may  be  gathered  leisurely. 
There  need  be  no  hurry  to  gather  it  within  a  certain  time, 
like  there  is  for  fruit.    It  requires  no  experience  or  practice 
to  harvest  the  crop,  for  there  is  no  science  needed  such  as 
there  is  in  handling  fruit.    We  can  get  our  almonds  into 
the  eastern  markets  so  much  earlier  than  the  importers 
that  we  have  the  great  advantage  over  them  of  being  able 
to  supply  the  demand  first,  and  consequently  get  better 
prices.    This  is  one  advantage  over  imported  almonds 
which  California  hardly  needs,  for  the  new  varieties  of 
almonds  now  grown  are  so  much  larger  and  more  beauti- 
fully shaped  than  the  old  varieties  that  our  better-looking 
nuts  sell  for  higher  prices  right  alongside  of  the  foreign 
article.    The  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  California  Paper-Shell,  I.  X 
L.  and  the  Nonpareil  are  the  names  of  the  better  varieties. 
They  commence  bearing  in  three  and  four  years.    There  is 
little  or  no  labor  attached  to  the  harvesting  of  a  crop 
almonds;  and  not  only  that:   You  can  almost  choose  you 
own  ti-ne  about  harvesting — any  time  after  the  nuts  are 
ripe;  yet  it  is  safer  to  gather  them  before  any  heavy  rain 
come.    It  is  liable  to  blacken  them  and  make  it  difficult  to 
get  theu  white  again. 

WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  GATHER. 

The  nuts  are  ready  to  gather  when  the  hulls  open 
disclosing  the  almond,  usually  about  the  middle  of  Sep 
tember  or  the  first  of  October.  At  this  time  grain-harvest 
ing  is  over,  and  there  are  usually  many  men  to  hire  out 
to  whom  you  do  not  have  to  pay  fancy  prices.  You 
could  not  get  your  labor  as  cheap  if  your  crop  ripened  in 
the  summer.  In  gathering,  a  large  canvas  sheet  is  spread 
under  the  tree,  and  the  limljs  a^e  struck  sharp  blows  with 
poles  until  all  the  nuts  are  shaken  off.  These  poles  are  of 
the  straightest-grained  Oregon  pine,  about  15  feet  long  and 
inches  square,  with  the  edges  rounded  off  a  little.  This 
striking  of  the  limbs  with  poles  does  not  injure  the  tree  at 
all,  and  besides,  it  hulls  a  portion  of  the  nuts. 

HOW  TO  PREPARE  THE  CROP  FOR  MARKET. 

After  gathering,  the  almonds  are  put  through  the  hulling 
machine.  The  almond-huller  of  the  present  day  is  a  rather 
incomplete  affair.  It  consists  simply  of  an  iron  or  wooden 
draper  run  by  steam  or  horsepower,  carrying  and  rubbing 
the  unhuUed  nuts  against  a  stationary  top-piece,  which  fits 
down  just  close  enough  to  the  draper  to  allow  of  the  nuts 
passing  through  without  breaking  them.  This  rubbing  and 
chafing  takes  the  hull  of?,  and  then  the  nuts  are  separated 
from  the  hulls  by  the  hand.  When  the  necessity  comes 
for  an  almond  hulling  and  separating  machine,  there  will 
no  doubt  be  invented  a  machine  that  will  hull  and  separate 
the  almonds  from  the  mass  of  hulls,  which  will  greaily 
cheapen  the  preparing  of  the  crop  for  market.  This  ne 
cessity  will  soon  arrive,  for  California  can  grow  almonds  to 
greater  profit  than  anything  else. 

After  the  almonds  are  separated  from  the  hulls,  the  nuts 
are  bleached  by  sulphur  fumes.  The  bleaching-house  of 
Webster  Treat  is  about  25  feet  by  8  feet,  and  4000  pounds 
are  generally  put  in  at  one  time  and  exposed  to  the  fumes 
of  sulphur  from  four  to  ten  hours,  though  the  longer  the 
nuts  are  bleached  the  whiter  they  become.  Usually,  in 
bleaching  soft-shells  a  little  water  is  sprinkled  over  them 
before  being  put  in  the  sulphur-house,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  bleach  whiter.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
put  more  sulphur  in  one  pan  of  coals  than  will  completely 
burn;  for  if  too  much  sulphur  is  put  in  at  one  time  there 
will  not  be  a  complete  combustion,  and  the  soft-sheUs  on 
being  taken  out  will  smell  of  the  sulphur  and  the  paper- 
shell  kernels  will  taste  of  it.  Mr.  Webster  Treat's  bleach- 
ing-house is  boarded  with  tongue  and  groove  inside  and 
out,  and  roofed  with  well-laid  shingles.  A  flue  about  two 
feet  high  is  on  the  apex  to  help  draft  the  sulphur  fumes  up 
and  out.  The  floor  is  of  1x3  set  up  edgeways,  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  apart,  or  just  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
sulphur  fumes  and  yet  near  enough  to  prevent  the  nuts 
falling  through.  The  floor  is  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
above  the  ground,  the  lower  space  boarded  up  with  tongue 
and  groove  and  fitted  with  small  doors  every  five  feet  to  ad- 
mit of  placing  the  pans  of  burning  sulphur  underneath  the 
floor. 

After  bsing  bleached,  the  almonds  are  put  into  burlap 
sacks,  which  can  be  bought  for  about  seven  cents  and  hold 
about  55  pounds  of  almonds.  It  costs  about  2J  cents  a 
pound  to  gather,  hull,  bleach,  sack  and  haul  a  couple  of 
miles  and  load  on  the  cars.  This  is  allowing  a  very  liberal 
estimate  of  the  cost,  for  a  gentleman  offsred  to  gather,  hull 
and  bleach  almonds  for  ij  cents  per  pound  and  put  them 
in  sacks  (I  to  furnish  the  sacks).  A  carload  of  almonds,  as 
given  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  in  1891,  is  15,000 
pounds  at  $225  per  carload  and  li  cents  for  overweight; 
this  is  the  rate  to  Chicago.  To  New  York  the  rate  is  about 
$260  per  carload,  with  if  cents  for  overweight.  With  a 
good  machine  to  do  the  hulling  and  separating,  the  cost 
would  be  reduced  to  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound, 
which  is  a  very  liberal  estimate. 

The  reason  that  almonds  have  not  been  grown  success- 
fully heretofore  in  California  is  because  that  old,  old  vari- 
ety, the  Linguedoc,  has  been  the  only  one  planted;  and  it 
is  a  terribly  poor  bearer,  giving  a  good  crop  about  once  in 
four  years.  But  now  the  new  varieties  which  have  been 
propagated  here  bear  heavily  and  regularly  and  ripen  early, 
the  advantages  of  which  I  have  already  pointed  out.  The 
almond  tree  will  commence  bearing  in  about  three  or  four 
years,  and  will  continue  to  bear  in  fast-increasing  ratio  as 
it  grows  older  and  larger.   I  do  not  know  bow  long  an 


almond  tree  will  conMnue  to  live  and  bear,  but  its  lifetime 
is  three  or  four  times  longer  than  that  of  the  peach  tree. 

PRtJNING. 

The  almond  tree  requires  very  little  pruning.  When  the 
tree  is  first  set  out— say  it  is  an  average  sized  tree  three 
feet  high— cut  off  about  eight  inches  of  the  top;  that  is  all 
the  cutting  to  do  to  it  unless  you  find  along  in  summer 
that  the  branches  are  making  a  long  straight  shoot  of  more 
than  three  feet;  if  so.  then  pinch  off  the  ends  of  the  shoots. 
Let  it  grow  without  further  pruning  till  next  season.  If  the 
following  winter  you  find  the  branches  so  thick  as  to  seri- 
ously crowd  one  another,  cut  out  such  ones  as  in  your 
judgment  you  think  best.  In  cutting  out  branches  that 
crowd,  it  is  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  not  cut  out  too 
many,  for  all  the  wood  you  cut  off  after  the  second  and 
third  year,  you  must  remember,  is  wood  that  will  soon 
bear.  The  more  you  cut  a  tree,  the  more  it  will  grow  to 
wood.  The  less  you  cut  the  more  limbs  yiu  have  on  the 
tree  to  bear.  However,  no  set  rules  can  be  given  that  may 
be  followed  every  time.  Your  own  judgment  must  be  used 
to  some  extent. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  that  the  way  of  pruning  here 
given  will  not  give  the  tree  a  nice,  pretty  shape,  such  as 
you  have  seen  pictures  of,  probably  in  Downing's  "  How 
to  Grow  Fruits."  But  an  elegant  shape  is  not  what  is 
wanted.  What  we  want  is  a  big  tree  as  soon  as  possible, 
with  plenty  of  limbs  on  it  to  bear.  We  are  supposed  to 
be  growing  almond  trees  for  profit,  not  for  their  beauty. 
The  Anderson  Bros,  here  at  Davisville  have  an  almond 
orchard  of  55  acres  and  last  year  the  trees,  three  and  four 
years  old,  netted  them  nearly  S5000.  This  year  the  trees 
are  much  larger  and  they  estimate  between  $10,000  and 
$12,000  worth  of  almonds.  Percy  Treat. 


California  Prodncts  in  Boston. 


Mr.  C.  F.  Wyer,  a  fruitgrower  of  the  Winters  region,  was 
in  Boston  at  Christmas-time  and  writes  of  his  observations 
to  the  Winters  Express,  as  follows: 

I  was  surprised  to  find  our  .California  black  fig  has  not 
reached  this  market,  while  our  earliest  pears  have  not  been 
sufficiently  introduced  to  create  any  demand,  or  gain  popu 
larity.  The  quotations  given  you  are  wholesale  figures  to 
the  trade.  Unpeeled  peaches  do  not,  as  yet,  meet  with 
favor  in  this  market,  the  consumer  preferring  the  peeled 
peach.  The  unpeeled  sell  for  14  cents  a  pound,  while  the 
peeled  range  from  20  to  25  cents  a  pound.  French  prunes 
are  selling  from  10  to  12J  cents  a  pound,  10  cents  being  the 
price  for  the  four  sizes,  viz  :  60s,  705,  80s,  and  90s,  while 
the  latter  price  is  for  40s  and  505.  Apricots  are  command 
ing  from  13J  to  15  cents  a  pound  in  sacks,  and  in  some 
instances,  where  the  goods  are  choice,  bring  as  high  as  17 
to  18  cents  in  boxes,  Turkey  supplies  the  demand  for  figs. 
The  ruling  prices  at  present  range  from  five  to  seven  cents 
a  pound  in  sacks  and  from  9  to  13  cents  a  pound  in  boxes, 
according  to  quality. 

We  have  room  for  considerable  improvement  in  the 
handling,  packing,  etc.,  of  the  fig.  As  for  raisins,  the 
markets  seems  to  be  very  much  depressed,  and  a  wide 
range  in  prices  for  London  layers  prevails.  They  are  selling 
from  $1  25  to  $2.55  per  box;  three-crown  loose  Muscatels 
bring  from  four  to  five  cents  in  sacks;  two-crown  loose 
Muscatels  from  324^  to  4J  cents,  seedless  from  3J  to 
cents — 33^  cents,  of  course,  b^ing  for  inferior  stock.  There 
is  no  demand  in  this  market  for  dried  grapes — the  call  for 
them  coming  from  the  western  States. 

Our  almonds  are  very  popular  and  sell  for  from  14  to  17 
cents  a  pound,  and  the  paper  shells  retail  as  high  as  28 
cents  a  pound.  The  kernel  is  full  and  contains  from  40  to 
60  per  cent  more  weight  than  almonds  from  other  pirts. 
Walnuts  are  selling  for  about  9,'/  cents  a  pound. 

The  que  tion  of  overproduction  in  our  California  products 
seems  to  be  an  absurdity  if  they  are  properly  distributed. 
Since  leaving  California  I  have  not  seen  1000  frui:-trees,  and  if 
they  were  in  our  orchards,  owing  to  their  sickly  appearance 
they  would  soon  be  either  dug  up  or  grafted  to  some  vari- 
ety that  would  prove  more  profitable. 


ACTicultnral  Statistics. 


Napa,  Cal.,  Jan.  9,  1893. 
To  the  Editor  : — In  your  issue  of  Jan.  7th  you  call 
attention  to  the  great  want  of  reliable  statistics  from  this 
State,  and  justly  so,  as  no  one  knows  better  than  myself. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  whose  service  I  have 
worked  for  some  years  now,  does  all  it  can  to  keep  the 
farmers  and  fruitgrowers  posted  in  that  respect;  but  what 
can  we  do  if  the  farmers  themselves  do  not  help  us  and  the 
State  reports  are  so  unreliable  as  not  to  mention  even,  in 
many  counties,  some  of  the  leading  products  ?    You  have 
xplained  so  well  why  we  cannot  expect  them  to  be  cor- 
rect that  it  is  needless  for  me  to  reiterate.    I  take  this  oc- 
casion to  thank  the  many  industrious  correspondents  I  have 
some  counties  for  their  kind  efforts  to  help  us,  and  also 
the  press  of  the  State,  your  valuable  paper  especially,  for 
the  information  I  have  been  able  to  glean,  and  from  which 
am  compelled  to  make  my  reports.    But  I  am  still  with- 
out direct  correspondents  from  24  counties,  as  follows  : 
Alpine,  Amador,   Del   Norte,  El   Dorado,  Glenn,  Inyo, 
Kern,  Lassen,  Marin,  Mariposa,  Modoc,  Mono,  Nevada, 
Plumas,  Sacramento,  San  Benito,  San  Mateo,  Siskiyou, 
onoma,  -Tehama,  Trinity,  Tulare,  Tuolumne,  Yolo.  Will 
not  some  one  in  each  of  these  counties  send  me  his  address, 
so  that  I  can  send  him  the  monthly  circulars  to  fill  out  ? 
If  he  is  an  enterprising  farmer  or  fruitgrower,  he  is  surely 
posted  on  the  condition  and  price  of  crops  and  stock,  and 
will  take  him  but  a  few  minutes  to  fill  out  the  circular 
nd  mail  it.    We  can  offer  no  further  compensation  than 
the  monthly  reports  of  the  Department,  which  are  sent 


direct  to  a/l  correspondents,  and  such  seeds  as  are  sent  out 
annually  for  trial.  But  these  reports  themselves  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  full  equivalent  for  the  labor  required,  with  the 
consciousness  that  it  is  by  its  help  we  are  enabled  to  make 
them  as  near  correct  as  possible. 

Let  me  suggest  to  a//  my  correspondents  that  they 
specially  notice,  under  the  head  of  remarks,  any  climatic 
or  other  conditions,  such  as  drouth,  wet,  floods,  hail,  etc., 
which  have  had  an  influence  on  the  abundance  or  scarcity 
of  crops;  also  any  new  industries  whicti  may  have  devel- 
oped. Our  State  has  so  many  resources  which  are  devel- 
oping gradually,  and  which  will  have  the  tendency  to  make 
it  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  greatest  and  richest  State  in  the 
Union,  that  I  have  made  it  a  point,  in  my  special  report  to 
the  Department,  to  notice  any  new  branches  of  industry, 
together  with  the  older  ones,  which  promise  well  and  which 
California  alone,  perhaps,  has  the  climatic  conditions  to  de- 
velop. Will  not  our  many  intelligent  farmers  and  fruit- 
growers help  me  in  this,  which  is  certainly  for  the  benefit 
of  aU,  and  will  have  the  tendency  to  bring  such  immi- 
gration as  we  need — men  with  willing  hands  and  brain, 
who  can  see  that  they  can  make  a  good  investment  when 
they  bring  these  together  with  what  capital  they  may  have 
to  a  State  which  will  yield  them  fair  returns,  and  where 
they  can  live  in  comfort,  secure  from  blizzards,  cyclones 
and  extremities  of  heat  and  cold. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  press  of  the  State  acknowledges 
and  appreciates  the  efforts  made  by  the  Department  to  ex- 
tend our  markets  and  benefit  the  farmers.  It  is  our  repre- 
sentative and  we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  increase  its 
usefulness  ^nd  strengthen  its  hands  by  using  our  itfluence 
in  Congress  and  out  of  it  to  make  it  more  and  more  what 
it  should  be  by  liberal  appropriations  and  active  help. 

George  Husmann, 

S.  S.  Agent,  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 


(She  JStock  "Y'a'ID. 


Market  Wanted  for  All -Purpose  Horses. 

The  all-purpose  horse  of  California  has  the  greatest 
trouble  finding  a  profitable  market.  The  California  "horse 
counties"  are  overstocked  with  them  and  ranchers  and 
horsemen  find  them  a  positive  burden.  The  suggestion  of 
Mr.  A.  F.  Jewett,  in  a  letter  to  the  Hanford  Sentinel,  a 
part  of  which  is  appended,  are  timely;  but  to  these  should 
be  added  that,  before  shipment  East,  more  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  the  condition  of  the  market  there  be  secured, 
and  specific  arrangements  for  the  consignment  and  hand- 
ling of  the  horses  should  be  made.    Mr.  Jewett  says: 

Another  problem- now  confronts  the  producers  of  the 
Lucerne  country,  which  is,  "  How  shall  we  dispose  of  our 
surplus  stock  of  horses  at  living  prices."  Not  those  grow- 
ing up,  but  those  now  ready  but  vainly  seeking  a  market. 
There  are  now  in  western  Tulare  alone  not  less  than  1000 
horses  ready  to  put  on  sale  could  a  buyer  be  found;  of  this 
number  more  than  half  are  excellent  animals,  sound,  young 
and  well-bred.  The  markets  of  this  State  are  practically 
blocked,  except  for  animals  of  heavy  draft,  which  are  some- 
what scarce,  and  every  year  adds  a  large  number  to  the 
surplus.  After  a  horse  has  been  matured,  each  year  les- 
sens his  value,  besides  the  cosi  of  keeping  him — -vhich  is 
$15  to  $18  yearly. 

Many  persons  breed  the  mares  which  they  cannot  sell, 
hoping  to  make  them  pay  expenses  by  so  doing.  But  this 
only  makes  matters  worse,  if  no  market  can  be  found,  par- 
ticularly if  the  animals  are  small  or  of  poor  stock.  When 
horses  capable  of  service  are  killed  outright,  and  their  car- 
casses fed  to  swine,  because  there  is  no  sale  for  them  or 
use  they  can  be  put  to  to  earn  their  keeping;  and  others  sold 
under  the  auctioneer's  hammer  at  $2  50  per  head — many 
really  good  ones  of  fair  size,  young,  gentle  and  broke  to 
harness,  going  for  less  than  a  two  years'  pasture  bill — it  is 
time  that  our  horsemen  awaken  to  the  situation  and  do 
something  to  relieve  the  country  of  its  surplus  stock  perma- 
nently. 1 

These  are  the  conditions.  What  is  .the  remedy  ?  Here 
it  is:  Ship  all  good  horses  of  four  years  old  and  over,  for 
which  a  market  cannot  be  found  at  home,  E  ist,  and  in  the 
future,  breed  less  horses  and  then  only  the  best,  and  each 
kind  adapted  to  some  particular  use.  Don't  mix  them  up. 
The  old-time  theory  of  breeding  an  all-purpose  horse  is  a 
fallacy.  That  kind  of  an  animal  is  not  wanted  in  any 
market  of  the  world  now,  and  never  was,  only  people  did 
not  know  it,  because  when  horses  were  scarce,  any  kind 
capable  of  service  would  sell.  The  draft,  the  trotting-bred 
and  the  thoroughbred  are  the  kinds  wanted.  If  you  want 
an  all-purpose  animal  get  a  mule.  "  Jack  of  all  trades, 
but  master  of  none  "  applies  to  the  horse  as  well  as  to  man. 

The  well-known  fact  that  our  railroad  companies  have 
always  charged  for  transportation,  and  do  now,  more  than 
the  traffic  will  bear,  and  by  so  doing,  kept  this  country  a 
cattle  range  for  years  after  it  should  have  been  settled  up, 
does  not  prove  that  our  surplus  stock  of  salable  horses 
cannot  be  shipped  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  dis- 
posed of  at  a  profit  to  the  raiser. 

Persons  who  are  in  a  position  to  know 
slightest  hesitation,  that  the  experiment, 
called,  is  a  safe  one. 

Live  Stock  Notes. 


say, 
if  it 


without  the 
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It  is  not  desirable  to  have  the  ewes  that  are  to  lamb  in 
the  win'er  or  spring  very  fat,  but  they  should  have  plenty 
of  good  firm  flesh  and  muscle.  Oats  or  barley,  either  with 
fine  dry  or  early-cut  straw,  will  make  this  and  at  the  same 
time  promote  the  milk  flow,  while  corn,  cornmeal,  oilcake 
and  clover-hay,  make  too  much  fat.  Not  all  of  the  ewes 
that  are  too  fat  have  bad  luck  themselves  or  with  their 
lambs.  If  with  his  feed  there  is  the  additional  fault  of  tft<> 
little  exercise,  there  is  very  sure  to  be  weak  lambs,'''.i'fl 
ew^s  that  are  liable  to  fever  after  the  lambing,  that  is  very 
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much  like  the  milk  fever  in  cows,  though 
marked  by  different  symptoms.  Even  the 
exertion  of  getting  food  from  whole  roots  is 
belter  than  no  exercise  at  all. 

One  reason  why  unthreshed  oats,  or  oats 
and  peas,  make  good  sheep  feed,  is  that  they 
are  not  as  heating  as  the  more  carbon- 
aceous food,  like  clover  and  cornmeal.  The 
use  of  too  much  heating  food  may  cause  a 
shedding  of  the  wool,  which  means  not  only 
a  loss  of  wool,  but  a  reduced  strength  and 
vitality  of  the  animal. 

Chicago  market  reports  say  that  the  farm- 
ers and  ranchmen  are  culling  their  herds 
very  closely,  and  selling  their  amimals  in 
poor  condition  for  what  they  bring  as  "can- 
ners,"  thinking  that  it  does  not  pay  to  put 
out  good  feed  on  them  in  the  winter,  prefer- 
ring to  use  it  for  stock  that  will  give  better 
returns  for  their  feed. 

There  are  not  many  of  what  are  called 
the  nutritive  elements  in  pure  salt,  but  as  a 
stimulant  to  digestion  it  is  valuable.  Cattle 
drink  moie.  eat  more,  digest  it  belter,  and 
grow  faster  or  produce  more  when  they  have 
just  salt  enough.  This  is  applicable  to  cer- 
tain foods  that  have  a  value  beyond  that 
found  bv  the  ctiemirt-. — Am.  Cul  ivitor. 


Improved  Method  of  Slaughtering 
Hogs. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  have  a  crowd  of 
men  about,  to  kill  and  dress  a  few  hogs. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  farmer  with  his 
dozen  pigs  may  not  make  use  of  some  of  the 
simple  mechanical  appliances  that  are  used 
by  the  great  slaughterers.  Of  course  it  is 
not  suggested  that  he  should  have  any  costly 
apparatus,  but  there  are  some  readily-made 
devices  by  which  one  man  may  do  as  much 
as  three  or  four,  and,  with  one  helper,  the 
dozen  pigs  may  be  made  into  finished  pork 
between  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  without 
any  excitement  or  worry  or  hard  work. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  pigs  are  in  a  pen 
or  pens,  where  they  may  be  easilv  roped  by 
a  noose  around  one  hind  leg.  This  being 
done  the  animal  is  led  to  the  door  and 
guided  into  a  box,  having  a  slide  do.or  to 
shut  it  in.  The  bottom  of  the  box  is  a 
hinged  lid.  A-i  soon  as  the  pig  is  safely  in 
the  box  and  shut  in  by  sliding  down  the 
back  door,  and  fastening  it  by  a  hook,  the 
box  is  turned  over,  bringing  the  pig  on  his 
back.  The  bottom  of  the  box  is  opened 
immediately,  and  one  seizes  a  hind  foot,  to 
hold  the  animal,  while  the  other  sticks  the 
pig  in  the  usual  manner.  The  box  is 
turned  and  lifted  off  from  the  pig,  which, 
still  held  by  the  rope,  is  guided  to  the 
dressing  bench.  All  this  is  d  me  while  the 
previous  pig  is  being  scalded  and  dressed, 
or  at  such  a  part  of  the  work  that  as  soon 
as  one  pig  is  hung  and  cleaned,  the  next 
one  is  ready  for  the  scalding. 

The  scalding-vat  is  a  wooden  box  with 
a  sheet-iron  bottom,  so  that  a  small  fire  may 
be  kept  under  it  to  maintain  the  proper 
heat  of  the  water.  This  is  180°  Fahr.  or 
82°  0.;  or  the  vat  may  be  replenished  with 
hot  water  from  an  adjacent  boiler.  This 
vat  is  placed  close  against  the  dressing- 
table,  80  that  the  carcass  may  be  rolled  on 
to  a  barred  table  that  is  immersed  in  the 
hot  water  the  full  depth,  This  barred  table 
may  be  made  in  various  ways.  It  may  con- 
sist of  slats,  fastened  at  each  end,  and  the 
middle  to  chains,  by  strong  staples,  so  that 
it  is  pliable,  and  the  hog  may  be  embraced 
by  it  and  easily  turned  out  of  the  water  by 
two  short  rope-handles,  or  one  attached  to  a 
pulley-block  on  a  bar  over  it. 

As  the  carcass  is  dressed  it  is  lifted  by  a 
hook  at  the  end  of  a  swivel-lever  mounted 
on  a  post  and  swung  around  to  the  haneing 
bar,  placed  conveniently.  This  bar  has 
sliding  hooks  made  to  receive  the  gambrel 
sticks  which  have  a  hook  permanently  at- 
tached to  each  so  that  the  carcass  is  quickly 
removed  from  iht^  swivel-lever  to  the  slide 
hook  on  the  bar.  The  upper  edge  of  'he 
bar  is  rounded  and  smoothed  and  greased  to 
help  the  hooks  to  slide  on  it.  This  serves  to 
hang  all  the  pigs  on  the  bar  until  they  are 
cooled.  If  four  persons  are  employed,  this 
work  may  go  on  very  quickly,  as  they  may 
divide  the  work  between  them,  and  one  pig 
be  scalding  and  cleaning  while  another  is 
being  dressed.  The  entrails  should  be 
dropped  into  a  wheelbarrow,  as  they  are 
taken  from  the  animal. 

When  10  or  12  pigs  are  dressed  every 
year  it  will  pay  to  have  a  suitable  building 
arranged  for  it.  An  excellent  place  may  be 
made  in  the  driveway  between  a  double 
corncrib,  or  in  a  wagonshed  or  an  annex  to 
the  barn  where  the  feeding  pen  is  placed. 
The  building  should  have  a  stationary 
boiler  in  it,  and  such  a,)paratus  as  has  been 
suggesicd,  and  a  wiudla«»  used  to  do  the 
lifting, — American  Agriculturist, 
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Iktboductoky  Note.  —  The  subject  upon 
which  Prof.  Woodworth  makes  the  following 
interesting  statement  has  perplexed  California 
fruitgrowers  for  many  years.  Almost  every- 
thing imaginable  has  been  cited  as  a  probable 
cause;  conditions  of  droutli  or  of  excessive  mois- 
ture were  among  the  earb'est  causes  assigned, 
and  some  prejudice  against  nursery  stock 
grown  by  irrigation  was  created.  An  investi- 
gation by  a  committee  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  about  1880  showed  that  the 
knotted  roota  were  found  quite  as  abundant 
in  unirrigated  land  as  in  irrigated,  and  othe>'- 
wise  the  inquiry  yielded  no  definite  resuUs. 
For  some  time  many  nurserymen  followed  the 
practice  of  removing  the  knots  from  the  trees 
as  dug  from  the  row,  but  this  was  abandoned 
when  it  was  found  that  the  knot  commonly  re- 
appeared after  planting  in  the  orchard.  At 
present  no  reputable  nurseryman  sells  such 
trees;  they  are  burned  at  the  nursery. 

In  my  personal  examination  of  knots,  which 
has  continued  for  15  years,  I  have  but  on  one 
occasion  found  a  nematode  gall  and  that  was 
upon  the  root  of  an  English  walnut  sent  from 
Los  Angeles  county.  Nearly  all  the  others  were 
of  the  charactflr  described  by  Prof.  Woodworth 
as  "  crown  galls,"  although  they  are  found  in 
many  cases  farther  down  on  the  roots.  Some 
orchardists  have  been  at  great  expense  in  lay- 
ing bare  (he  roots  and  smoothly  paring  the 
roots  and  applying  various  substances  to  the 
roots.  In  most  cases  the  knots  have  reappeared 
snbseTuently.  Others  have  laid  bare  the  knot- 
hnrdened  root  crown  to  the  sun  and  the  knots 
h^ve  flaked  off,  but  others  have  been  found 
afterward  lower  down  on  the  roots. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  cause  of 
the  evil  and  its  cure  are  still  unknown,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  thst  Prof.  Woodworth's  study 
of  the  subject,  which  is  still  in  progress,  may 
reach  definite  conclusions.  His  advice  not  to 
plant  a  diseased  root  should  be  zealously  ad- 
heted  to  by  all  planters.  Probably  during  the 
last  20  years,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  such 
trees  have  spindled  and  died  in  the  best  soil 
and  with  the  best  freatniert.  If  the  disease 
has  stunted  the  growth  of  a  young  tree,  pluck 
it  out  and  plant  a  new  one.  If  knots  arp  found 
on  larger  trees,  which  are  making  satisfactory 
growth  in  spite  of  them,  remedial  measures 
should  be  tried.  The  final  result  seems  to  de- 
pend upon  whether  the  natural  or  the  diseased 
growth  secures  the  ascendancy  early  in  the  life 
of  the  tree,  for  apricot  trees  have  h^en  taken  up 
after  30  years  of  satisfactory  growth  and  bear- 
ing, and  found  to  have  roots  badly  infested 
with  the  knots.  E.  J.  Wickson, 

Acting  Director. 

There  is  no  one  thing  about  which  so 
many  inquires  have  been  received  as  a  pecu- 
liar form  of  root-knot  or  gall  on  a  number  of 
plants,  but  chiefly  grape  and  apricot.  These 
knots  are  of  irregular  shape,  fleshy  and 
mostly  situated  at  or  about  the  crown  of  the 
roots. 

On  different  plants  they  present  a  some- 
what different  appearance,  but  they  are  so 
near  alike  in  structure  as  to  prove  that  they 
must  all  be  due  to  practically  the  same 
causes. 

This  form  of  gall  has  received  a  number 
of  local  names,  the  most  widely  used  of 
which  is  that  of  "  black  knot,"  particularly 
for  the  form  that  occurs  on  the  grape.  This 
is  an  objectionable  name,  as  it  has  long 
been  used  in  the  eastern  States  for  a  very 
different  kind  of  gall  that  occurs  on  the 
stems  of  cherries  and  related  plants.  On 
account  of  its  presence  at  the  crown  of  the 
root,  almost  invariably,  it  may  be  called  the 
crown  gall  or  knot,  so  as  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  forms  of  root  galls,  of  which 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  kinds,  sometimes 
with  much  the  same  general  appearance  as 
the  crown  gall,  but  which  show  a  decided 
preference  for  the  other  parts  of  the  roots. 

The  crown  galls  arise  generally  from  one 
side  of  the  crown  as  a  simple  swelling  of 
fleshy  substance  of  about  the  consistency  of 
a  potato  or  perhaps  somewhat  harder.  They 
soon  become  irregularly  granular  over  the 
surface  and  dark-brown  in  color,  the  outer 
parts  of  the  granulations  into  which  the 
surface  is  divided  being  the  darkest.  When 
cut  or  broken  open  they  are  almost  white 
at  first,  but  very  soon  become  reddish-brown 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  Under  the  micro- 
scope, they  may  be  seen  to  be  composed  of 
large,  thin-walled  cells,  with  now  and  then 
the  distorted  and  scattered  elements  of  the 
fibro-vascular  bundles. 

A  young  gall  of  this  kind  contains  very 
much  water,  and  on  drying,  bf  comes  sponge- 
like in  appearance,  and  is  very  light  and 
quite  hard.  Older  knots  are  similar,  but 
harder,  and  dry  into  harder  and  firmer 
masses,  which  do  not  shrink  or  become 
sponge-like.  In  size  the  crown  gall  varies 
greatly,  beiug  olten  as  large  as  one's  fist  and 
sometimes  much  larger,  especially  in  the 
apricot. 

Of  other  root  galls,  we  may  distinguish 
five  different  kinds  : 


Ist.  Mechanical  galls,  which  are  slight 
swellings,^  sometimes  produced  at  points 
where  the  roots  meet  obstructions,  and  are 
quite  common  on  the  roots  of  some  plants 
in  a  stony  soil.  They  may  be  told  at  once 
from  a  crown  gall  by  their  comparatively 
smooth  surface,  and  by  the  fact  that  they 
only  accompany  an  abrupt  bend  of  the  root. 
They  are  only  slight  swellings  and  flatten- 
ings  of  the  root,  and  are  seldom  found  any- 
where near  the  crown.  Indeed,  they  are 
the  form  of  root  gall  least  likely  to  be  mis- 
takea  for  the  crown  gall. 

2d.  Louse  galls  due  to  the  attacks  of 
plant  lice.  Those  caused  by  the  phylloxera 
and  woolly  aphis  are  well-known  examples. 
They  are  almost  always  of  small  size,  oc- 
curring on  both  large  and  small  root',  and 
as  often  at  the  crown  as  elsewhere.  The 
presence  of  the  lice  is  generally  suflScient 
as  a  distinguishing  character,  though  their 
small  size  may  render  them  hard  to  be 
seen. 

3d.  Tubercle  galls  found  only  on  the 
roots  of  plants  of  the  pea  family.  Only  the 
smaller  roots  are  affected.  The  gall  is 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  or  less  in  di- 
ameter, the  whole  inside  of  which  is 
swarming  with  minute  moving  particles 
which  appear  to  be  bacteria.  They  play 
an  important  role  in  the  acquisition  by 
the  plant  of  nitrogen  from  the  air.  The 
small  size  of  these  galls  and  their  presence 
only  on  the  small  roots  will  distinguish 
them  from  th*>  crown  galls. 

4th.  Club-foot  galls  produced  by  a 
slime-mold  (Plasmodium  brassicae),  on  the 
roots  of  cabbages  and  such  plants.  These 
galls  are  somewhat  yellowish  when  broken 
open,  which  color  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  slime-mold  in  great  abundance  in  the 
diseased  tissues  of  the  gall.  They  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  crown  galls  by  not 
being  so  knotlike,  but  being  much  more 
closely  attached  to  the  plant. 

5th.  Nematode  galls  which  are  due  to 
minute  worms  resembline  very  much  the 
so-called  vinegar  eels.  They  are  found  on 
the  roots  of  a  great  number  of  plants.  The 
worms  are  so  small  that  ordinarily  they 
will  not  be  seen  without  examining  sections 
under  the  microscope.  The  small  size  of 
the  eall,  and  its  presence  chiefly  on  the 
smaller  roots,  will  distinguish  it  from  the 
crown  gall. 

There  are  several  theories  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  crown  gall,  but  none  of  them  are 
without  very  serious  objections.  One  idea 
is  that  these  galls  are  the  result  of  wounds 
made  in  cultivation,  and  I  think  it  has 
been  proven  that  at  least  in  a  few  cases  the 
galls  have  followed  such  wi  unds.  In  at- 
tempting to  heal  a  wound,  as  is  well  known, 
the  plant  will  often  produce  at  that  point 
a  slight  swelling,  and  it  is  argued  that  at 
the  crown  the  conditions  are  such  that  a 
large  swelling  will  result.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  fatal  objections  to  this 
hypothesis.  Neither  is  the  crown  gall  the 
uniform  result  of  a  wound,  nor  is  a  wound, 
at  least  one  made  by  human  agency,  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  gall,  though  it  would 
be  bold  to  as-iert  that  there  had  never  been 
a  wound  of  any  kind  at  the  point  where  the 
gall  is  produced.  The  most  fatal  objection 
to  this  hypothesis  is  the  fact  that  the  ap- 
pearance, the  manner  of  growth  and  all  the 
phenomena  connected  with  the  crown  gall 
are  so  different  from  those  of  a  healing 
wound  that  there  seems  scarcely  any  reason 
to  connect  the  two. 

Another  theory  is  that  they  are  due  to 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  weather,  such  as 
frosts,  excessive  rains  and  such  things  at 
a  critical  time  in  the  spring,  causing  an 
abnormal  stagnation  or  an  excessive  flow  of 
sap,  and  the  gall  is  the  result.  These  sup- 
positions are  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the 
facts  of  plant  physiology,  and  it  has  never 
been  observed  that  these  galls  are  produced 
in  particular  abundance  immediately  fol- 
lowing any  peculiar  spring  condition. 
Indeed,  the  idea  seems  t<i  arise  from  the 
general  tendency  to  ascribe  every  abnormal 
coudition  of  a  plant  to  the  weather. 

A  third  theory  is  that  they  are  due  to 
some  of  the  fungi  related  perhaps  to  that 
which  produces  the  true  black  knot.  The 
only  objection  to  this  theory  is  that  no  such 
fungus  has  ever  been  observed  about  the 
knots,  at  least  not  in  the  living  knots,  and 
it  may  be  that  a  more  careful  study  than 
has  yet  been  made  will  show  that  such  fun- 
gus does  occur. 

Finally,  as  has  become  quite  the  fashion 
of  late  years,  the  bacteria  have  been  charged 
with  the  injury.  I  myself  ha^e  succeeded 
in  getting  pure  cultures  of  a  micrococcus 
fiom  the  inside  of  some  of  the  knots,  after 
taking  all  the  usual  precautions  to  prevent 
accidental  contamination.  I  do  not  succeed, 
however,  with  all  knots  of  this  kind,  and 
not  having  further  evidence,  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  communication  of  the  disease 
to  healthy  plants,  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  say  that  we  have  found  the  cause. 


The  presence  of  a  gall  at  the  crown  of  a 
plant  seems  to  effect  an  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  the  sap,  and  in  this  way  a  tree  or 
vine  becomes  weakened  and  finally  dies. 
The  gall  generally  attacks  small  plants,  but 
not  always,  and  it  often  takes  a  number  of 
years  before  the  plant  is  killed. 

Whatever  the  cause,  many  fruitgrowers 
in  California  have  had  reason  to  know  the 
seriousness  of  the  injury  produced,  so  the 
following  words  in  regard  to  remedies  and 
prevention  will  not  be  out  of  place.  Not 
knowing  the  cause,  they  can  be  but  sugges- 
tions, but  it  is  believed  that  the  treatment 
laid  down  is  the  safest  procedure. 

First,  in  the  orchard  the  knots  should  be 
carefully  removed  and  burned  as  soon  as 
found,  and  an  antiseptic  application  made 
to  the  tree  where  the  knot  has  been  re- 
moved. We  would  recommend  Bordeaux 
mixture  for  this  purpose.  Trees  so  treated 
should  be  examined  from  time  to  time  for 
at  least  a  year,  and  should  the  knot  reap- 
pear, it  would  be  best  to  remove  and  destroy 
the  whole  tree.  When  a  tree  is  removed,  it 
would  be  well  to  delay  resetting  for  a  year 
or  two,  or  to  reset  with  a  tree  of  an  un- 
susceptible kind. 

Second,  when  setting  an  orcha»d,  reject 
all  stock  affected  by  the  knot.  I  would  pre- 
fer to  have  stock  from  a  nursery  known  to 
be  entirely  free  from  it. 

Third,  in  the  nursery  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  to  destroy  by  burning  ev- 
erything showing  any  evidence  of  the  dis- 
ease. Fields  in  which  these  galls  have 
appeared  should  be  devoted  to  some  other 
crop  for  a  number  of  years. 

C.  W.  Woodworth, 

December  1,  1892.  Berkeley,  Cal. 


A   New  Nozzle  Tester. 

The  latest  acquisition  in  the  line  of  ap- 
paratus for  experimentation  is  a  new  nozzle- 
tester  that  has  just  been  constructed  at  the 
University  of  California.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  spray  nozzles  on  the  market,  and 
excellent  ones,  too,  but  they  are  of  widely 
different  types  and  so  are  not  equally  suit- 
able for  the  same  use.  There  has  not  been 
as  yet  any  attempt  to  determine  carefully 
and  accurately  their  relative  merits.  This 
the  University  Experfment  Station  now 
proposes  to  do. 

The  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  new 
nozzle-tester  is  a  large  tank  intended  to 
maintain  a  constant  pressure.  From  the 
lower  part  of  this  tank  a  large  pipe  leads  to 
the  apparatus,  to  which  the  nozzle  is  at- 
tached. The  large  diameter  of  this  pipe 
makes  the  friction  of  the  water  flowing 
through  it  practically  nothing.  Just  before 
the  point  where  the  nozzle  is  attached  there 
is  a  steam  gauge  to  register  the  pressure  and 
a  mercury  manometer  for  determining  more 
accurately  the  lower  pressures.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  at  present  to  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  various  contrivances  for  the  ac- 
curate measurement  of  the  action  of  the 
nozzle  and  of  the  spray,  as  they  will  all  be 
fully  described  and  illustrated  in  a  later 
bulletin,  where  also  the  results  of  actual 
tests  of  the  more  common  nozzles  in  the 
market  will  be  given. 

The  data  that  will  be  determined  for  each 
nozzle  under  different  pressures  is  as 
follows: 

1.  Volume  of  discharge  per  second. 

2.  Velocity  of  steam  jmt  in  front  of  the 
nozzle. 

3.  Distance  the  spray  is  thrown. 

4.  Angle  of  dispersion. 

5.  Average  fineness  of  spray. 

6.  Distribution  of  spray. 

7.  Uniformity  in  fineness. 

It  is  believed  that  by  such  a  study  of  new 
nozzles  the  following  questions  may  be 
settled: 

1.  The  best  types  of  nozzles  for  particular 
purposes. 

2.  The  conditions  under  which  each 
nt  zzle  gives  its  best  results. 

3.  The  changes  in  the  construction  of  any 
nozzle  which  will  make  it  more  available  for 
any  particular  purpose. 

We  also  intend  to  study  old  nozzles,  com- 
paring them  with  new  ones  of  the  same  kind 
to  determine: 

1.  The  cause  and  amount  of  deterioration. 

2.  Changes  in  construction  which  might 
overcome  these  defects. 

We  would  like  to  receive  from  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  in  spraying  apparatus 
specimens  of  their  nozzles  for  experiment. 
For  the  study  of  old  nozzles  we  would  like- 
wise request  fruitgrowers  and  others  to  for- 
ward to  us  their  old  nozzles  together  with  a 
statement  as  to  the  extent  and  kind  of 
washes  that  have  been  used  in  them.  The 
data  in  regard  to  »11  nozzles  tested  will  be 
published  in  full  with  illustrations  in  the 
bulletins  and  reports  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, and  the  nozzles  will  be  preserved  and 
exhibited  in  the  museum  of  the  department. 

C.  W.  WOODWOBTH, 

Berkeley,  Dec.  16,  1892. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

Chico  Enterprise:  Senator  Stanford  has  com- 
pleted negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Butler  ranch,  near  Tehama,  being  a  part  of 
what  was  formerly  known  as  ihe  Toomes 
grant.  The  present  purchase  consists  of  about 
3000  acres,  most  of  which  is  first-class  farming 
land.  The  price  paid  was  $100,000.  These  were 
Mr.  Butler's  figures,  but  a  less  sum  was  offered 
and  refused. 

Chico  Enterprise:  Mr.  V.  David,  who  has  be- 
come quite  enthusiastic  over  sugar  beet  culture 
in  this  section,  and  who  has  spent  his  time  and 
money  in  urging  the  farmers  to  cultivate  beets 
by  supplying  them  with  seed,  has  been  experi- 
menting in  a  small  way  with  some  beets  grown 
in  this  vicinity.  He  sliced  up  15  pounds  of 
beet  and,  in  a  common  pan  on  the  top  of  an 
oifice  stove,  cooked  that  amount  for  the  saccha- 
rine matter  that  was  in  it,  and  has  as  a  prod- 
uct li  pounds  of  thick  syrup. 

Oroville  Register:  The  profits,  as  shown  by 
Mrs.  E.  Robinson,  F.  Gloss,  J.  O.  Loomis  and 
others  of  Placer  county,  show  that  the  olive  in 
Butte  county  will  pay  better  than  any  other 
tree.  Dr.  Clark,  of  Auburn,  realized  $200  an 
acre  from  six-year-old  trees.  Many  in  Butte 
are  planting  extensively,  among  whom  are 
Judge  Grav,  at  Wyandotte,  who  has  10,000 
trees;  Hearst  &  Taylor,  of  Palermo,  9000  trees; 
Dr.  W.  E.  Mack  and  Mrs.  Jenkins,  of  Paradise, 
■5000  trees,  while  there  are  many  others  in  all 
parts  of  the  county. 

Colusa. 

Chops.— Colusa  Sun:  We  have  not  started  in 
on  the  crop  season  in  first-class  shape.  The 
very  hard  rain  coming  on  the  summerfallow 
before  the  grain  was  up  has  made  a  crust  on  all 
the  lands  in  which  clay  predominates,  and  this 
includes  some  of  our  best  wheat  lands.  The 
consequence  will  be  a  bad  stand  on  such  lands, 
and  a  bad  stand  allows  the  sun  and  wind  of  the 
whole  season  to  parch  the  crust  thus  formed  so 
as  to  pinch  the  plant.  We  have  suggested  to 
several  farmers  the  feasibility  of  harrowing  the 
ground  and  putting  on  a  little  more  seed  before 
the  plant  gets  too  large,  and  the  idea  has  been 
indorsed.  It  is  very  often  the  case  that  it  will 
do  good  to  cultivate  wheat  with  a  heavy  har- 
row. No  plant,  from  a  wheatstock  up  to  a 
pear  tree,  will  do  so  well  with  the  land  pinched 
and  baked  around  it  as  it  will  with  the  soil 
cultivated.  We  are  satisfied  that  half  the 
wheat  area  of  the  county  would  be  benefited 
by  cultivation  in  this  way,  whether  more  seed 
should  be  put  in  or  not. 

Contra  Costa. 

The  Concord  Su7i  reports  that  3000  almond 
trees  have  been  planted  in  the  J.  W.  Channel 
orchard,  in  Mt.  Diablo  valley;  also  that  three 
date  trees  about  five  feet  high  are  flourishing 
finely  in  the  same  orchard. 

Humboldt. 

TSmes:  The  squash  which  has  been  on  exhi- 
bition in  the  window  of  McNamara  &  Silver 
wood's  store  was  opened  and  the  seeds  counted. 
There  were  268  seeds  in  it,  and  the  first  prize  of 
$20  was  won  by  Charles  Potter,  who  guessed 
the  exact  number. 

At  the  Humboldt  creamery,  near  Ferndale, 
from  March  14,  1892,  to  December  30,  1892, 
they  purchased  2,166,816  pounds  of  milk,  and 
made  91,272  pounds  of  butter,  the  value  of 
which  was  $22,945.  The  above  figures  do  not 
include  skimmed  milk. 

.Times:  The  farmers  and  dairymen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hydesville  held  a  meeting  in  that 
town  last  Wednesday,  at  which  steps  were 
taken  to  organize  a  creamery  company  and 
build  and  operate  a  creamery.  It  was  decided 
to  organize  an  association  having  a  paid-up 
capital  stock  of  100  shares  at  $50  a  share.  Near- 
ly two-thirds  of  the  stock  has  already  been 
subscribed. 

Kern. 

The  Standard  says:  When  the  78  irrigation 
canal  is  completed,  it  will  cover  200,000  acres  of 
fine  land  lying  east  and  south  of  Sumner. 

Lake. 

Lakeport  Democrat:  A.  H.  Poe  killed  one  of 
the  largest  wildcats  we  have  ever  seen,  last 
Tuesday  morning.  He  caught  him  in  a  steel 
trap,  and  it  was  a  monster.  He  measured  two 
feet  and  nine  inches  from  tip  to  tip.  Mr.  Poe 
has  captured  two  coyotes  lately,  besides  quite  a 
number  of  other  small  varmints. 

Lassen. 

Mail:  One  of  our  reporters  visited  the  Wat- 
son ranch  yesterday,  where  he  was  invited  to 
witness  a  hog-killing  contest.  Thirty-two  hogs 
were  slaughtered  and  hung  up  between  the 
hours  of  10  A.  M.  and  6  p.  m.  The  two  heaviest 
porkers  weighed  520  and  540  pounds  re- 
spectively. 

Los  Anseles. 

The  orange  shipment  from  Downey  com- 
menced last  week  with  one  carload  for  San 
Francisco,  one  for  Ogden  and  one  for  Butte, 
Mont. 

Los  Angeles  Express:  A  new  society  has  been 
organized  in  Antelope  valley,  styled  the  Rabbit 
Rustlers..  If  the  society  rustles  »s  hard  as  the 
rabbits  do  in  that  locality,  it  will  become  a 
formidable  organization. 

The  walnut  growers  of  Ranchito  and  Los 
Nietos  will  have  at  the  World's  Fair  a  tower  24 
feet  high,  constructed  of  plate  glass  and  filled 
with  walnnts.  The  tower  will  also  be  sur- 
mounted by  an  immense  wooden  walnut. 

Pomona  Progreu:  A  leading  merchant  in 
Pomona  informs  us  to-day  that  he  knows  our 


townsman  James  Becket  has  recently  been 
offered  $3500  for  the  crop  of  Navel  oranges  on 
his  six  acres  of  trees  on  the  Holt  avenue,  and 
that  the  offer  was  declined  with  the  expectation 
of  getting  more  money  later  in  the  season,  when 
the  Florida  oranges  are  out  of  the  market. 

Last  year  Mrs.  Strong  of  Whittier  raised 
2,000,000  plumes,  the  crop  during  the  present 
season  being  1,750,000.  Of  these,  100,000  were 
sold  in  this  country  for  use  during  the  cam- 
paign, and  650,000  were  disposed  of  in  Europe. 
The  remaining  1,000,000  are  reserved  for  use  at 
the  World's  fair,  10,000  being  needed  for  the  in- 
terior decoration  of  the  California  building 
alone. 

Pomona  THtnes:  Mr.  C.  L.  Loud  of  Loud  & 
Gerling  has  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
orange  crop  in  and  about  this  city.  He  places 
the  amount  at  210  carloads.  He  estimates  the 
value  of  the  fruit  on  the  trees  at  $2  per  box  for 
Navels,  $1  for  Seedlings  and  $1.50  for  other  va- 
rieties, making  from  $90,000  to  $100,000  for  the 
crop  on  the  trees.  Those  who  pick  and  deliver 
at  packing-houses  will  of  course  get  higher 
prices. 

Pomona  Progress:  Hiram  Kinney  has  a  four- 
acre  walnut  orchard,  12  years  old,  on  his  farm 
near  Downey  that  has  annually  borne  a  crop 
worth  not  less  than  $950  for  five  years.  Mr, 
Kinney  told  us  the  other  day  that  the  price 
paid  for  the  nuts  varied  each  year  from  6  to  9i 
cents.  He  never  had  the  least  bit  of  trouble  in 
finding  a  market  for  the  crop.  Mr.  K.  reckons 
that  his  last  English  walnut  crop  paid  him  an 
average  of  $5.25  a  tree;  and  as  he  has  80  trees  to 
the  acre,  the  gross  receipts  from  an  acre  of  nuts 
are  $420.  In  1889  the  crop  from  the  320  trees 
sold  'for  exactly  $1164.  In  1890  the  crop 
brought  $1125.  There  is  no  work  about  an  En- 
glish walnut  orchard  compared  with  a  prune, 
orange  or  lemon  orchard,  and  the  net  profits 
therefore  run  high. 

Mariposa. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Mariposa  county 
by  a  majority  vote  refuse  to  issue  the  $75,000 
road  bonds  formerly  voted  by  the  Mariposa 
county  people  for  new  road-making  purposes 

Modoc. 

Potter  Four  Corners:  Skating  on  the  sloughs 
is  pronounced  excellent  by  those  who  have 
tried  it,  and  yet  the  sun  shines  warm  and  spring 
like  and  the  frogs  keep  up  their  singing  as 
though  winter  never  existed. 

Monterey. 

Over  200  head  of  cattle  are  being  fattened  at 
the  Moro  Cojo  ranch  for  Monterey  butchers 
There  is  a  great  abundance  of  feed  for  them  in 
the  beet-fields,  as  the  beets  are  cut  quite  deep 
and  a  large  supply  of  mammoth  beets  have  to 
be  left  over. 

Watsonville  Pajaronian:  Over  4000  acres  of 
land  have  been  contracted  for  beets  for  this 
year,  and  a  large  acreage  has  been  engaged  and 
the  contracts  will  be  signed  in  due  time.  This 
estimate  is  exclusive  of  the  Moro  Cojo  ranch 
and  a  large  part  of  the  Cooper  ranch. 

Placer. 

Newcastle  News:  The  Auburn  papers  state 
that  the  carload  of  oranges  recently  sent  from 
this  place  was  the  first  full  carload  of  oranges 
ever  shipped  from  here.  Such  is  not  a  fact, 
says  the  Newcastle  News.  The  Cooperative 
Fruit  Company  shipped  a  full  carload  of  the 
yellow  fruit  several  years  ago.  There  has  been 
a  steady  growth  in  volume  of  the  crop,  how 
ever,  as  our  fruit  is  early  and  is  shipped  in  less 
than  carload  lots. 

Sacramento 

According  to  the  records,  176  coyotes  were 
killed  in  Sacramento  county  during  the  last 
year. 

San  Benito 

Advocate:  Coyote  scalps  to  the  number  of  154 
were  filed  with  the  county  clerk  for  the  quarter 
ending  January  31,  1892. 

San  Bernardino. 

It  is  estimated  that  Riverside  will  this  year 
pay  out  $180,000  for  labor  to  pick  and  pack  its 
oranges. 

Orange  Belt:  Sylvester  Sawdey  brought 'in 
samples  of  his  last  season's  raisin  crop  that 
were  very  fine  in  flavor  and  of  delicate  texture 
of  skin  and  pulp.  They  were  grown  on  vines 
one  year  old  from  the  cutting  and  are  a  good 
illustration  of  the  productiveness  of  Rialto 

BOll. 

Redlands  Oitrograph  :  R.  J.  Waters'  young 
Navel  orchard,  on  Center  street,  breaks  th 
record  for  bearing.  The  orchard  contains  4i 
acres  and  the  trees  were  planted  in  March 
1889.  The  estimated  crop  this  year  is  300  boxes 
Oranges  are  now  selling  for  $3.50  per  box,  f.  o 
b.,  which  gives  $1050  as  the  proceeds  of  the  4i 
acres. 

The  price  of  beets  at  the  Chino  ranch  for  th 
coming  season  will  be  $3.50  per  ton  for  12-per 
cent  beets,  and  40  cents  per  ton  for  each  per 
cent  above  12,  instead  of  25  cents,  as  paid  here 
tofore.  The  Champion  fignres  that  this  will 
bring  an  increase  of  $35,000  on  the  season' 
crop. 

San  Diego. 

The  Perris  and  Bear  Valley  irrigation  dis 
trict,  at  their  recent  meeting,  sold  $14,500  worth 
of  bonds  at  90  cents,  $6000  being  taken  by  th 
.(Etna  Iron  Works  of  Bridgeport,  Con.,  and 
$8500  by  the  Bear  Valley  Company.  Bids  for 
laying  laterals  will  be  opened  soon,  and  the 
entire  district  of  13,444  acres  will  be  irrigable. 
The  district  collector  has  received  $22  000  in 
assessments. 

San  Joaauin. 

A  Dexter  Prince  filly,  the  property  of  Dan 
McCarty,  broke  her  neck  one  day  last  week  in 
Lodi  while  in  training.  The  animal  reared 
and  fell,  nistaining  the  injuries  as  stated.  Sh 
was  valued  at  $2r"" 


San  Luis  Obispo. 

Arroyo  Grande  Herald :  On  Monday  after- 
noon last  C.  L.  Bandy,  a  gentleman  64  years  of 
age,  was  gored  by  an  infuriated  cow  near  his 
residence  in  the  eastern  end  of  town  and  seri- 
ously and  dangerously  injured. 

Tribune:  The  Godfrey  ranch  is  undergoing 
a  metamorphosis.  Before  the  year  is  out  old 
settlers,  to  whom  the  ranch  has  been  familiar 
from  childhood,  will  lose  themselves  while 
crossing  it.  A  thousand  acres  in  one  body  is 
leased  to  Mr.  Winchester,  who  will  put  it  all 
into  grain.  Yestererday  500  acres  more  were 
leased  to  another  successful  farmer,  with  the 
privilege  to  purchase.  Several  sales  are  on  the 
tapis,  and  will  be  consummated  as  soon  as  the 
surveyors  complete  their  work.  All  through 
the  Las  Tablas  there  is  a  quickening  of  the 
vital  pulses  of  the  community.  Every  intelli- 
gent man,  woman  and  child  realizes  that  a 
great  change  is  at  hand.  The  old  order  will 
make  way  for  the  new.  The  picturesque 
vacquero  will  have  to  seek  other  pastures,  and 
the  sturdy  granger  will  be  given  a  chance. 

Santa  Clara. 

Gilroy  Advocate:  The  directors  of  the  Farmers' 
Cooperative  Union  have  declared  a  dividend  of 
$4  a  share.  The  prosperity  of  the  business  dur- 
ing the  past  nine  months,  the  time  of  the  union's 
existence,  warrants  the  payment  of  this  divi- 
dend, which  is  equivalent  to  lOS  per  cent  for 
the  year.  The  dividend  is  payable  on  demand 
of  the  shareholders. 

Gilroy  Advocate:  Mr.  Britton  is  planting 
1100  prune  trees  this  week  on  the  Farman  place 
recently  bought  by  him  on  the  Carnadero.  He 
is  planting  one-year-old  trees  which  have  been 
raised  without  irrigation  at  San  Jose. 

Solano. 

Dixon  Dnbune:  John  Deatherage  brought  to 
our  office  on  Thursday  a  sample  box  of  large 
and  luscious  strawberries.  He  has  been  pick- 
ing berries  from  his  vines  continuously  since 
the  first  day  of  April,  and  they  are  now  covered 
not  only  with  ripe  fruit,  but  blossoms  which 
will  develop  into  fruit  later  on. 

Sonoma. 

Covina  Argus:  If  some  unforeseen  calamity 
does  not  befall  the  orange  crop  of  Covina,  it 
will  be  a  very  heavy  one  considering  the  age  of 
the  trees.  The  four  or  five  year  old  orchards 
are  very  heavily  loaded,  in  fact  the  trees  have 
too  many  oranges  on  them,  and  the  branches 
have  to  be  propped  up  to  keep  the  fruit  from 
doing  the  tree  damage. 

Stanislaus. 

Tulare  Times:  A  gray  wolf  was  recently 
killed  near  La  Grange.  These  animals  are  sel- 
dom seen  in  that  valley. 

It  is  said  that  the  Tulare  irrigation  tax  this 
season  amounted  to  $60,000.  This  heavy  drain 
on  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  made  money 
scarce  about  Christmas-time. 

Tulare. 

Hanford  Journal:  R.  Starkweather,  manager 
of  the  Grangers'  Bank  business  here,  reports  a 


large  quantity  of  seed  wheat  going  out— much 
larger  than  at  this  time  last  year,  the  prospects 
being  most  favorable  for  a  good  wheat  season. 
He  has  5000  acres  himself  seeded  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dinuba  and  Summit  lake. 

Hanford  Jourrud:  Sam  Bee,  the  butcher,  is 
in  the  pork-packing  business  now,  and  is  man- 
ufacturing about  500  hogs  into  hams,  bacon,  salt 
pork,  etc.  He  puts  up  a  large  amount  of  this 
product  every  year,  and  has  no  trouble  dispos- 
ing of  it  at  good  figures.  He  says,  and  we  be- 
lieve he  is  right  in  the  proposition,  that  a  joint 
stock  company,  formed  of  hog-growers  and 
others,  could,  with  a  capable  man  to  do  the 
packing,  manufacture  the  hogs  raised  in  this 
county  into  a  good  quality  of  ham,  bacon,  etc., 
and  make  a  good  profit  out  of  it.  The  money 
paid  for  freight  and  to  outside  packers  could 
thus  be  kept  at  home  and  be  a  benefit  to  the 
entire  county.  He  shows  his  belief  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise  by  offering  to  take  stock 
in  such  a  company. 

Tuolumne. 

Independent:  Deer  are  often  seen  in  the  hills 
near  Sonora.  A  herd  of  eight  was  seen  in  one 
place  a  mile  east  of  town,  and  a  big  buck 
jumped  a  ranch  fence  on  seeing  an  envious- 
looking  man  with  a  gun.  The  gun  and  man 
followed  for  some  time,  but  the  game  bucked 
out  of  sight. 

Ventura. 

B.  F.  Maddox  has  sold  his  seven-acre  orange 
grove  in  the  Ojai  to  W.  P.  Stevenson  for  $5000. 

Yolo. 

Independent:  This  being  the  season  of  the 
year  when  tree-planting  is  most  general,  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  pretty  accurately 
the  number  of  trees  that  will  be  set  out  about 
Guinda  this  spring.  If  our  list  does  not  con- 
tain the  name  and  amount  of  any  person  in- 
tending to  set  out  trees  hereabouts,  if  the  in- 
formation is  furnished  us,  we  will  cheerfully 
print  the  same.  Our  list  is  :  E.  J.  Campbell, 
400  fruit  trees;  C.  E.  Hustler,  1350  almond 
and  prune;  T.  Steele,  400  trees;  W.  T.  Barnes 
and  J.  C.  Frank,  2600;  R.  Chinn,  .50  trees;  W. 
B.  Stitt,  1300;  Hugh  Chinn,  850  almond  trees. 
In  Simpsonville,  R,  S.  Benham  has  let  a  con- 
tract for  clearing  40  acrfs,  and  will  plant  1000 
fruit  trees  this  season;  C.  H.  Simpson  will  also 
plant  1000. 

OREGON. 

Salem  Statesman:  The  Friends  Quaker  Colony 
Co.  of  Salem  will  in  a  few  days  be  incorporated 
by  Dr.  H.  J.  Minthorn,  Dr.  S.  Cook  and  a  num- 
ber of  Friends  and  capitalists  from  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  and  In  Jianapolis.  Thev  have  secured  a 
three  months' option  on  2200  acres  of  land,  a 
large  flouring-mill,  60  barrels  daily  capacity, 
operated  by  waterpower;  a  sawmill  operated 
also  by  waterpower;  a  steam  sawmill;  a  cheese 
factory,  a  fruit-drier;  a  store  building;  a  black- 
smith shop;  ten  dwelling-houses;  a  large  ware- 
house; several  barns;  a  good  limestone  quarry: 
a  coal  mine;  abundance  of  waterpower  (in  all 
from  200  to  300  horsepower)  easily  available, 
and  plenty  of  good  timber.  The  land  is  good 
fruit  and  grain  or  grass  lands;  the  location  is 
healthy  and  sightly.  The  water  supply  is 
abundant  and  pure  and  the  drainage  perfect. 


PROMPT,  COOP  WORK. 

Mr.  Willet  F.  Cook,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "  Awoke one 
morning  with  excruciating  pains  in  my  shoulder.  Tried  various 
reliefs  for  sudden  pains  without  effect ;  went  to  my  office  ;  the  pain 
became  insufferable;  went  home  at  ii  o'clock  and  used  ST. 
JACOBS  oil;  effect  magical,  pain  ceased,  and  at  I  o'clock  went 
to  work  ;  cure  permanent." 

IV  K  T  T  Ti  A  L  C>  I A  . 

Little  Rapids,  Wis. 
My  wife  suffered  with  such  intense  neuralgic  pains  in  the  face,  she  thought  she 
would  die.  She  bathed  her  face  and  head  with  ST.  JACOBS  OIL,  and  it  cured  her  m 

'""''^""^  "  CARL  SCHEIBE. 


TONCUELESS. 
SELF-CUIDINC. 

NO  POLE  'xcepton 

the  road. 

NO  SORE 

NECKS. 
One  Plowman 
Instead  oTTwo 


olidQmforT 


THE 

WONDER 

ON 

WHEELS. 


Seven  Acres  a  Day  Lrr 


Four  horses  abreast— one  in  the 
furrow,  three  on  the  land. 
Foot  brake  prevents  pantj  running 
on  temii.   Levers  within  easy 
reach 


tead 
wo. 


Wheel 
landside. 
No  bottom  or 
side  friction. 
Weipht  of  furrow 
frame  and  plowman, 
carried  on  three  greased  spindles. 
Draft  reduced  to 

lowest  poMNlble  limit 


£aster  Srlvlnfr,  Strnlehter  Far* 
rowM,  nnd  X^ltchter  UrnCt 

than  any  Gang  in  America. 
Adjustable  f rame~(m.i\  be  Tiarrowed  or 
widened  ut  will,  and  convei  ted  into  a 
single  plow  in  a  few  moments'  time. 
Made  with  Stubble,  Sod  and  Stubble,  and 

S airie  breakt-r  bottoms,  in  Steel  or  Chilled 
etal.   lUght  or  left -10,  U  or  H-inch  cut. 
Special  prloennnd  time  for  trial  irlvenon 
first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  Agents. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton, Thompson  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Our  book— "Fun  on  the  Farm"— sent  free  to  nil. 


DBWST   SZTCK^VZITG  C0MFAZT7, 


Engravings  made  from  photographs,  drawings  and  original  designs,  for  newspaper,  book,  card  and  Job  printing 
Itograved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuscript,  legal  doeuments,  wills, 
contracts,  signatures,  portraits,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy.  Photo- 
graphs, stereoscopio  \iews,  etc,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographs 
lithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc  SatistaotioD  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  in  all  cities  and  In  all 
towns.   Address,  lor  farther  Information,  Diwwr  ENeaiviNa  Co.,  7i9  Uarket  8f.,  Sap  F'ancltco. 
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HIhe  XrR'®ationist. 

Irrigation  in  California. 

The  following  paper  on  "  Irrigation  in 
California  "  was  read  at  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  State  Board  of  Trade,  Tuesday,  Jan. 
lo,  1893,  by  B.  M.  Lelong,  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  : 

To  the  pioneers  of  California,  brought 
here  by  the  wonderful  stories  of  gold  dis- 
coveries, the  soil  had  but  little  attraction. 
To  them  the  great  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  valleys  were  desert  plains,  and  the 
idea  that  they  would  ever  become  sources  of 
wealth  would  have  been  scouted  by  them. 
In  those  days  the  "cow  counties"  were 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  contempt,  and  to 
belong  to  a  cow  county  was  in  some  sort  a 
reproach.  But  this  is  changed,  and  through 
the  influence  of  irrigation  the  cow  counties, 
so-called,  have  become  the  most  important 
sections  of  the  State.  We  may  safely  claim 
for  irrigation  the  prominence  of  California 
to-day,  lor  had  we  depended  upon  the  mines 
which  gave  our  State  so  great  an  impetus  in 
early  days,  there  would  now  be  little  tor  us. 
The  wealth  which  was  then  taken  out  left 
the  State  and  found  its  way  into  all  parts  ol 
the  world.  The  object  of  the  miners  was 
naturally  to  take  out  of  the  soil  all  they 
could,  and  in  doing  so  spend-  no  more  than 
was  necessary.  It  was  a  temporary  pursuit, 
one  in  which  they  were  to  grow  rich  and 
then  remove  their  wealth  to  other  States  or 
nations.  Mining  did  not  develop  our  State 
except  incidentally,  but  horticulture,  made 
possible  by  irrigation,  has  attracted  thou- 
sands of  families  and  brought  millions  of 
dollars  into  California.  It  has  built  up 
homes  and  cities,  and  so  far  from  sending 
our  natural  wealth  out  of  the  State  has  at- 
tracted wealth  to  us.  The  miner  came  to 
make  his  fortune  and  leave;  the  horti 
cuUurist  comes  to  bring  his  fortune  and 
stay.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  old-time 
miners  have  remained  and  built  up  our 
State,  but  it  was  the  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural possibilities  and  facts  that  retained 
them,  and  not  mining  alone.  So  I  am  safe 
in  the  assertion  that  horticulture  and  agri 
culture  have  made  our  State,  and  these, 
divorced  from  irrigation,  could  continue 
only  in  a  miserable  and  unprofitable  condi- 
tion. 

Class  I. 

POPULATION  OF  C0DNTIE8  BILYING  WHOLLY  OB 
LABOBLT  UPON  IBRIOATION. 


COUNTIBB. 


1880. 


1890    1  Gain. 


Fresno   9,4'8 

Kern   5.601 

Los  Angeles   33  3S1 

Merced   5.656 

Orange  '  '— ■ 

San  Bernardino   7,7S6 

San  Diego   8.618 

Tulare„   11.281 


32,026i 
9,808! 
101.454 
8,085i 
13,589 
25,497 
»4,987[ 
24,^74| 


22.548 
4  207 
68,073: 
2,4-29| 
IS  689 
17,711 
26,369 
13,293| 


Her 
cent. 

237.90 
75.11 

203.93 
42.95 


227.47 
305.98 
117.84 


Class  2. 

POPULATION  OF  CO0NTIE8  BELYING  PARTLY  UPON 
IBBliiATION 


COUNTII8. 


Inyo  

Lake  

Lassen   

Monterey  

Plactr  

Sacramento  

Ban  Benito  

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo.. 

Santa  Barbara  

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Stanislaus  

Salter  

Tehama  

Ventura  

Yolo  


1880. 

1890. 

Gain.  1 

rer 
cent. 

2  928 

3  514 

6161 

21.04 

6,596 

7,101 

5051 

7.66 

S3»0 

4.239 

8.99! 

26.92 

11.30. 

18.687 

7,335! 
869' 

64  90 

14  232 

15,101 

6,11 

34  390 

40.339 

6,9i9 

17.30 

6,584 

6.412 

828' 

14.83 

24,349 

28,629 

4,280, 

17.68 

9  142 

16  072 

6  9,10 

80 

9  618 

15,(51 

6,24' 

65.60 

36  039 

48.U05 

12  966 

37.00 

12  8U2 

19.270 

6,468 

50  52 

6,49 

12,133 

5.641 

v:7.82 

8,751 

10,040 

l.i89; 

14  73 

5.159 

5  469 

310 

6  01 

9  aoi 

9,916 

6t6i 

6.61 

6  073 

10  071 

4  998i 

98  52 

11,77:; 

12,6>1 

9i2 

7  76 

Class  3. 

POPULATION  OP  NONIBRIOATINO  COUNTIES. 


COUNTIES 

Ic80. 

1890. 

Oaln. 

l-er 
cent. 

Alameda  

62,976 

93,864 

30,888 

49  05 

Alpine   

Colusa  

539 

667 

128 

28.76 

13,118 

14  640 

1,522 

1160 

Contra  COsla  

12,525 

13,515 

99u 

790 

Del  Norte  

2,684 

2,592 

8 

0.31 

Humboldt  

15,612 

23,469 

7,958 

51  30 

Marin  

11,324 

13,072 

1,748 

15  44 

Mendocino  

12,800 

17  612 

4,812 

37.69 

Modoc  

4  S99 

4,9.S6 

587 

1334 

Napa  

\\rib 

16.411 

3,176 

24  OJ 

San  Maieo  

9,142 

16  o;2 

6,930 

75  80 

8  610 

12.163 

3,65t 

41.27 

18,475 

20  946 

2,471 

13.37 

25.926 

82,721 

6,796 

26.21 

Class  4 

POPULATION  OF  MINING  0ODNTIB8. 


C  lUNTIBS. 


Amador  

Butte  

Calaveras  

£1  Dorado  

Mariposa  

Mono  

Nevada  _   

Plumas  

Sierra   

Trinity  

Tu'  mne  

Yu   


1880. 

1890, 

Loss. 

fer 
cent. 

11,884] 

10,320 

1,064{ 

9  35 

18,721 

17,939! 

782 

4.18 

9.091 

8,881't 

212 

233 

10,683 

9,2!i3 

1,451, 

13  58 

4,839 

3.787 

652' 

12  72 

7  49H 

2  1  02 

6,497 

73.30 

20,8.'3 

17  369 

3,454; 

16.69 

6.180 

4,933 

1,247 

20.18 

6,623 

6  061 

l,672l 

23.74 

4  999 

3,719 

1,280! 

26.62 

7,848 
11  284 

6,082 

l,766i 

32.60 

9,636 

1,648 

14.00 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  of 
the  net  increase  of  the  State,  343i436,  the 
seven  irrigated  counties  have  absorbed 
168,219,  or  nearly  one-half,  leaving  but 
175,217  to  be  distributed  over  the  remainder 
of  the  State. 

Irrigation  was  practically  begun  in  Cali- 
fornia about  1870.  The  Riverside  Company, 
which  constructed  the  first  canal  of  any 
magnitude  for  putting  a  quantity  of  arid  land 
under  water,  began  its  work  in  1869.  Tak- 
ing then  the  seven  leading  irrigation  coun- 
ties of  the  State  and  comparing  their  in- 
crease in  population  from  the  inception  of 
prominent  irrigation  movement,  and  we  have 


COUNTIES. 


1870.  1890 


Los  Atigeles   15.3091 

San  Diego   4,951 

San  Bernardino   3,988 

Kern   2,925 

Tulare   4,533 

Fresno   6,336 

MerceH    2  807 


101,410 
34,878 
25.485 
10,031 
84,876 
81,877 
8,162 


In  the  same  period  the  assessable  property 
of  these  same  counties  has  increased  in  even 
a  more  rapid  ratio  than  their  population,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 


Los  Angeles  

San  Diego  

San  Bernardino  . 

Keni  

Tulare  

Fresno  

Merced  , 


1870. 


«6,918,074 

2.589,957 
1,202,482 
1,974  8')6 
3,466,766 
3,219,230 
3,202.455 


$67,121,610 
•27,703,520 
22,490.410 
10,389,154 
21,742,827 
35,539.616 
13.368,921 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  that  the 
highest  percentage  of  gain  has  been  in  the 
principal  irrigated  counties,  the  highest  here 
being  San  Diego  with  305.98  per  cent  gain 
in  one  decade.  The  next  highest  per  cent 
of  gain  is  in  the  partially  irrigated  group. 
The  nonirrigated  group,  as  a  whole,  shows 
the  smallest  per  cent  ol  gain,  while  the  min- 
ing counties  all  show  a  loss.  Of  the  coun- 
ties in  the  nonirrigated  group,  the  increase 
of  Alameda  and  San  Mateo  is  largely  due  to 
their  proximity  to  San  Francisco,  and  that 
of  Humboldt  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
lumber  interests. 

Of  the  counties  classed  as  mining  in  the 
past  decade,  many  are  awakening  to  the 
necessity  of  using  their  arable  lands,  and  in 
the  next  census  will  show  a  gain  as  irrigated 
counties.  Among  these  are  Butte,  Nevada 
and  Yuba,  which  are  now  turning  their  at- 
tention to  horticulture  with  very  favorable 
prospects. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY. 

The  sources  of  water  supply  may  be 
classed  under  three  general  heads: 

1.  Natural  streams. 

2.  Reservoirs. 

3.  Wells. 

The  most  primitive  method  of  irrigation  is 
the  diversion  of  the  water  by  natural  streams 
direct  to  the  land  to  be  watered  by  riparian 
owners.  This  method  involves  the  smallest 
outlay,  but  can  only  be  resorted  to  by  those 
who  have  arable  land  immediately  aligning 
some  natural  watercourse. 

More  often,  however,  the  land  lies  at  a 
greater  or  less  distance  from  the  water  sup- 
ply, sometimes  many  miles  of  territory  in- 
tervening. In  such  cases  diverting  dams, 
canals  and  supply  ditches  must  be  con- 
structed. Some  of  these  canals  and  irriga- 
ting works  are  very  extensive  and  costly.  I 
may  instance  the  works  in  Kern  county, 
which  are  among  the  most  prominent  in  the 
State.  The  main  canal  and  lateral  ditches 
have  an  aggregate  length  of  650  miles, 
and  command  an  area  of  200,000  acre&. 

The  following  table  shows  the  water 
available  for  irrigation  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley,  as  measured  by  Wm.  Ham  Hall, 
State  Engineer: 
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The  saving  of  the  winter  rainfall  for  sum 
mer  use  has  not  attained  great  proportions 
in  our  S'.ate  as  yet.  The  diversion  of  the 
waters  of  running  streams  has  in  most  cases 
been  found  to  furnish  all  the  water  required 
But  as  the  present  arable  lands  of  the  State 
are  settled  up,  and  the  larger  tracts  subdi- 
vided, other  lands  will  come  into  demand 
and  the  history  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  will  be  repeated  in  other  portions. 
Water  will  advance  in  price  as  the  lands  be- 
come more  valuable,  for  without  it  they 
would  be  worthless,  a  point  will  be  reached 
at  which  the  value  of  water  will  induce  the 
investment  of  capital  in  the  work  of  devel- 
oping, increasing  or  saving  the  supply. 
When  that  time  comes  reservoirs  will  be 
numerous.  There  are  at  the  present  time 
a  large  number  of  small  private  reservoirs 
in  the  various  counties  of  the  State,  but  the 
only  one  on  a  large  scale  designed  who'ly 
for  irrigating  purposes  is  the  Bear  valley 
reservoir  in  San  Bernardino  county. 

It  is  in  this  county  that  irrigation  first  ob- 
tained a  foothold  in  California.  Settled  by 
Mormons  in  1853,  it  was  at  once  cropped  by 
means  of  artificial  application  of  w^ter,  and 
so  successfully  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  capitalists  composing  the  Riverside 
Company,  who  built  the  first  large  irrigation 
system  in  the  State.  The  very  great  possi- 
bilities of  land  here  under  water  were 
demonstrated  with  the  result  of  greatjer  de- 
mands being  made  upon  the  water  supply. 
The  outcome  of  this  was  the  construction  of 
the  now  famed  Bear  valley  reservoir,  which 
has  made  possible  the  settlement  of  a  very 
large  area  of  what  would  otherwise  still  be 
a  deseit  waste. 

Following  this,  the  Cuyamaca  and  Sweet- 
water reservoirs  in  San  Diego  county  were 
constructed,  and  there  are  now  in  course  of 
construction,  the  Arrowhead  reservoir  in 
San  Bernardino,  and  the  Hemet  lake  reser- 
voir near  San  Jacinto,  and  the  San  Luis  Rey 
reservoir.  These  are  all  important  works 
and  will  add  largely  to  the  summer  water 
supply  of  the  southern  counties.  They  will 
do  more  than  this,  too,  for  they  will  prove 
to  California  and  the  entire  arid  region  the 
vast  possibilities  for  the  reclamation  of  land 
by  the  reservoir  system. 

The  following  figures  will  show  the  exact 
cost  per  acre  per  year  of  irrigating  with 
water  brought  through  canals,  as  charged 
by  some  of  the  leading  irrigation  companies 
located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State; 
also,  the  water  rights  charged  per  acre  by 
these  companies: 
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By  taking  the  average  of  the  above  seven 

water  companies  (where  the  amount  of 
water  used  per  acre  is  specified)  it  will  be 
found  that  it  comes  to  one-seventh  of  one 
miners'  inch  constant  flow  for  six  months  for 
each  acre,  or  a  total  of  1 1  inches  in  depth  of 
water  on  the  land  each  year  by  the  irriga- 
ting ditches,  costing  a  minimum  of  $1  per 
year  and  a  maximum  of  $8  per  year. 

The  third  method  of  procuring  water,  that 
by  wells,  may  agan  be  divided  into  two 
divisions — by  artesian  wells  and  by  pump- 
ing. 

In  1891  California  had  3210  artesian  wells, 
the  flow^rom  which  was  largelf  used  for 


irrigation  purposes,  and  from  which  source 
a  large  portion  of  our  arid  lands  derived 
their  supply.  In  Kern  and  Tulare  counties 
much  land  is  irrigated  from  them;  at 
Pomona  and  other  parts  of  Los  Angeles 
county  they  form  an  important  addition  to 
the  irrigating  supply,  and  Riverside  and 
East  Riverside  derive  a  very  large  part  of 
their  irrigating  and  all  their  domestic  supply 
from  this  source.  In  fact,  the  Gage  canal 
system  derives  the  larger  part  of  its  water 
supply  from  artesian  wells  sunk  along  the 
banks  of  the  Santa  Ana  river. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number, 
depth  and  average  cost  and  flow  of  artesian 
wells  in  the  different  counties  of  the  State, 
and  will  give  an  idea  of  the  present  impor- 
tance and  future  possibilities  of  this  source 
of  irrigating  supply : 


Counties. 


Alameda.  

Butte  

Colusa  

Contra  Costa.  

Fresno  

Inyo  

Kern  

Lake  

Lassen  

Los  Angeles  

Merced  

Modoc  

Monterey  

Orange  

Plumas  

Sacramento  

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego  

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara.... 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus  

Tulare  

Ventura.  


Depth  in  Feet. 


34 

a 

2 
I 

47 

1 
89 
45 
2 
627 
112 
12 
60 


300 
50 
20 
20 
17(1 
56 
60 

619  I  26 
159  :  60 
4 


Total.. 


117 
301 
60 
11 
50 
22 
460 
33 
1 
49 
1 
1 
2 

.1  I 
139 
115  I 

3.210  i 


1.200 


1,100 
160 
39  i 

6uO: 
70('i 
280 
189' 
4Si  ' 
1,132 


195 
800 
1,000 


t  401 

2,000 


329 
700 
389 
124 
252 
147 
74i 
184 


1,180 


816 


1,060 
2-25 


562 
20 
551 
81 
297 
187 
326 
143 
136 
147 
560 
75 
111 
191 
219 
101 
170 
112 
280 
137 

■m\ 

458 


1,179 


> 

V  c  o 

62 
4 


1,489 
90l 
356{ 
391 
431 1 
i95 
152' 
209 
165 
25 
188 
493 
353I 
84 
605 
112 
566 
307 
534 
136 


1,072 
59 
4 
192 
66 
15 
3 
110 
40 


157 
288 
112 
4 

106 
7 

316 
139 
4 
47 
133 


7l0  1,600 

260l  

195  632 

408'  800 

687,  1,362 

149.  287 

248  S425i  161 


6 
2 
409 
73 


Another  important  source  of  water  supply 
that  has  perhaps  not  received  fhfc  attention 
it  deserves  is  that  of  surface  or  nonflowing 
wells.  Many  of  our  farmers  and  small  or- 
chardists  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
means  of  obtaining  water  by  the  erection  of 
wind-engines  and  small  reservoirs;  in  some 
cases  the  wind-engines  have  been  replaced 
by  steam  or  gas-engines,  as  being  more  re- 
liable. In  the  greater  portion  of  our  arid 
country  subterranean  strata  of  water  are 
found  at  shallow  depths,  from  30  to  60  feet. 
These,  if  not  immediately  upon  the  land 
itself,  are  within  easy  reach,  and  by  the  use 
of  pumping-plants  and  short  flumes  could 
be  delivered  at  a  small  cost.  Whether  this 
would  be  found  profitable  on  a  large  scale  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  a 
trial.  The  following  calculations,  based 
upon  the  cost  of  irrigating  25,000  acres  by 
this  means,  have  been  made  : 

Assuming  that  one-seventh  of  one  miners' 
inch,  constant  flow  for  six  months,  is  the 
quantity  of  water  required,  and  figuring  on 
the  machinery  being  in  duplicate,  so  that  in 
case  of  accident  one-half  only  of  the  plant 
will  be  stopped,  would  make  the  total  cost 
of  a  first-class  plant,  to  raise  22,000  gallons 
per  minute  25  feet  high,  $30,000,  and  the 
operating  expen<es  would  be  as  follows,  run- 
ning day  and  night : 

Interest  per  year  on  (SO.OQO  (coet  of  pumping 

plant)  at  6  per  cent  $  1 ,800 

Chief  engineer,  salary  for  the  whole  year   1  800 

Second  engineer,  salary  for  six  months   6'^o 

Two  firemen,  salary  for  six  months.....*.   900 

Oil,  waste,  wear  and  tear   400 

Coal,  2000  tons  at  $8,  for  six  months'  run   16,noO 

Depreciation  in  value  of  plant  per  year   1 ,000 

Total  running  expenses  per  year  (.2,600 

$22,500-^25  000  acres=9o  cents,  which  is 
the  total  expense  of  pumping  water  on  one 
acre  of  land  for  the  summer  season  of  six 
months. 

The  following  would  be  the  yearly  run- 
ning expenses  if  the  water  had  to  be  pumped 
50  feet  high  : 

Interest  per  vear  on  (46,000  (cost  of  pumping 

plant)  at  6  per  cent  I  2,700 

Chief  engineer,  salary  for  the  whole  year   1,800 

Second  engineer,  salary  for  six  months   600 

Four  firemen,  salary  for  six  months   l,8co 

Oil,  waste,  wear  and  tear   600 

Coal,  4000  tons  at  (8,  for  six  months'  run   82,000 

Depreciation  in  value  of  plant  per  year   1,600 

Total  running  expenses  per  year  (41,000 

These  sources  of  supply  have  been  largely 
increased  by  the  cleaning  out  of  old  chan- 
nels, opening  up  springs  and  draining 
cienegas.  Water  has  been  husbanded,  too, 
by  conducting  it  in  cemented  ditches,  terra- 
cotta, -iron  or  wooden  pipes,  thus  saving 
both  seepage  and  e'/aporation,  a  very  large 
item  in  a  hot  climate.  By  all  these  means 
the  greatest  development  and  economy  of 

{Continued  on  pae^e  50 ) 
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The  Columbia  Steel  Ml. 


IS  SUBSTANTIAL. 


The  frame  of  the  wheel  le  constructed  of  drawn  steel  rods,  the  aookes  bracing  In 
both  directions  from  the  rim  which  la  directly  over  the  center  of  the  hub,  Klvine 
sreat  strength  and  rendering  it  Impossible  for  the  wheel  to  collapse  In  any  direction. 
The  main  shaft  is  of  first  Quality  steel  shafting  and  to  it  is  attached  the  Internal  gear 
pinion,  which  in  turn  drives  the  internal  gear  wh^el. 


IS  POWERFUL 

true  spiral,  presenting  an  angle  ot  45  degrees  to  the  wind,  at  the  inner 
end  of  fan,  gradually  Increasing  the  angle  to  80  degrees  at  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  and 
present  tne  oest  possible  angle  to  the  wind  at  every  part  of  the  fan  when  the  wheel  is  in 
motion;  and  also  PROVIDB  FOR  THE  BEST  P08SIBL.B  CLEARANCE  OF  THE  WIND  'N 
PASSING  THROUGH  THE  WHEEL,  ENTIRELY  AVOIDING  THE  BACK  SUCTION  AND 
LOSS  OF  POWER  SO  NOTICEABLE  IN  OTHER  MAKES.  The  Internal  gear  used  only 
on  our  mill  reduces  the  speed  of  the  wheel  to  the  normal  rate  at  which  It  is  practical  to 
operate  a  pump  in  a  well  of  any  depth,  and  overcome  the  back  lash  on  dead  center  (which 
Is  the  objection  to  outside  or  spur  gears)  and  more  than  doubles  the  power  of  the  wheel 
when  compared  with  any  direct-geared  mill.  Ihe  gearing  is  entirely  protected  from 
exposure  to  the  weather.  The  eight-foot  Columbia  Mill  has  4,  &  and  7-inch  strokes;  the 
ten-foot  has  5  and  8-inoh  strokes,  and  is  adapted  to  a  larger  range  of  utility  than  ever 
before  attempted. 


CHEAP. 


8  Foot  $45.00 


10  Foot  $55.00 


BUCKEYE  PUMPS 


Are  known  everywhere  and  will  work  anywhere.  Ihey  are  strong,  well  made  and  in  their  working  parts 
possess  advantages  over  all  other  pumpe. 


FRANK  BROTHERS, 


33  &  35  MAIN  STREET,:^::::;^^^::;:^^^^: : 
;  ;::::S      FRANCISCO.  OAL. 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE 

gAS  ENGINE^^- 

ENTIRELY  AUTOMATIC  :::::  P  SAFE  ! 


ESPECIALLY 

ADAPTED 

 FOR  

OPERATING 

IRRIGATION 
PUMPS 

 AND  


COMBINED 
fl&RVESTEBS. 


NO  WASTE 

 OF  

Gas  or  Gasoline. 


 MANUPAOTURBRS  OF  


WILLNOTGETOUT 
nP  ORDER 


.AND.. 


Will  Actually 
Develop 

ALL  THE  POWER 
CLAIMED  FOR  IT. 

 THIS  IS  

GUARANTEED! 


HAS  NO  BQOAL 
 AS  A  

CleipanilCoDvenieDl 

Motive  Power  i^^^^^^   made. 

^  ^  ^ ! Ji^P         ^  FROM  1  H  P. 

ALL  PURPOSES.  ^  ^  UP. 

SEND  FOR  INTERESTING  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  CIRCULAR. 

ADAM  SCHILLING  &  SONS. 

all   AND  21S   MAIN   STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  OUNS  TAKEN 
IB  EXCHANQE, 
LX]-\r£l.  526  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Triple  Acting  Power  Force  Pump 

 ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  

IRRIGATION  PURPO-^WS  FACTORIES,  BREWURIE".  WATERWORKS,  RAILROADS, 
AND  WHERE  A  LARGE  QUANTITY  OH'  WATBK  IS  KEQUIRBD. 
 SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  

F.  W  KROGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Head  Hand 
Work  Work 

The  wise  farmer  uses  his  head  as  well  as  his  hands.  He  is  constantly  looking 
for  better  ways  and  means.  He  lets  science  do  the  work  that  labor  used  to  do. 
The  result  is  apparent  iu  the  condition  of  his  farm,  in  the  value  of  his  crops 
— in  his  face.  The  first  step  in  the  right  direction  is  an  acquaintance  with  the 
"  Planet  Jr."  labor-saving  tools.  They  are  a  revelation  ;  an  education  ;  a  tri- 
umph of  head  work.  The  "  Planet  Jr."  book  for  1893  tells  the  whole  story 
in  pictures  and  words.  It's  an  invaluable  book  to  the  farmer.  We  send  it  /ree. 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Irrigation  in  California. 

Continued  from  pa^e  48. 

water  is  effected,  and  the  greatest  amount 
of  labor  from  a  given  amount  is  obtained. 

THE  WRIGHT  LAW. 

The  growing  importance  of  irrigation  in 
California  and  the  necessity  for  some  meas- 
ures whereby  irrigators  could  organize  for 
their  mutual  benefit  in  this  direction  led  to 
the  passage,  by  the  legislature,  in  1887,  of 
"  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  organization  and 
government  of  irrigation  districts,  and  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  water  and 
other  property  thereby  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses." This  is  commonly  known,  from  the 
name  of  its  sponsor,  as  the  Wright  law. 
This  provides  for  the  organizing  of  fifty,  or 
a  majority  of  freeholders  owning  lands  sus- 
ceptible of  one  mode  of  irrigation,  into  an 
irrigation  district,  and  empowering  them  to 
issue  bonds,  which  are  a  lien  upon  the 
realty  of  the  bonded  district,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  or  developing  water  for 
the  same. 

The  object  aimed  at  was  a  most  desirable 
one,  and  many  of  the  residents  on  and 
owners  of  arid  lands  availed  themselves  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  in  a  short 
time  a  number  of  irrigation  districts  was 
formed. 

There  are  now  in  existence  in  the  State 
38  districts  organized  under  this  law,  as  fol- 
lows : 


Counties. 


ColUM. 


Fresno  &  Tulare- 


Kern  &  Tulare  

l>o8  Angeles  

Orange  

San  Bernardino.. 

San  Diego  

HtanislauB  


No. 
Districts.. 

No. 

Acre*.... 

Assessed 
Valuation. 

Bonds 
Voted 

3 

27O,0S0 

1,430,000 

2 

354  ssn 

5,221,853 

aso.ooo 

3 

708,927 

5,587, (.30 

2.675,000 

1 

26,000 

600,000 

100.0  0 

1 

40,000 

.WO.OOO 

1 

84,a3B 

1,810,400 

700  000 

5 

4H,fli)0 

819,723 

832,000 

1 

,'i2.ri00 

1,245,742 

80  ',' 00 

7 

4,4.^n  661 

2,615  000 

8 

14",l:i6 

4,061,4.'il 

3,794,000 

2 

•  25«,774 

C,269.S14 

2,000,000 

8 

77,660 

2,616,676 

64  1.000 

1 

44.000 

300,000 

140.000 

3S 

2,149,069 

82,982,849 

16.776.000 

There  have  been  some  difficulties  in  pla- 
cing the  bonds  of  many  of  these  districts. 
The  securities  provided  are  new,  and  capital 
is  always  conservative  and  fearful  of  new 
schemes.  The  need  of  a  canal  and  irriga- 
tion works  in  any  district  indicates  prima 
Jade  the  aridity  of  that  district,  with  a  con- 
sequent lack  of  population  in  its  vicinity. 
Capitalists  want  the  most  ample  immediate 
security  for  their  loans,  and  are  not  willing 
to  invest  on  prospective  improvements  and 
a  consequent  advance  in  value.  This  is 
especially  true  of  eastern  capitalists  who 
have  not  yet  overcome  their  early  prejudice 
against  the  great  American  desert. 

The  advantages  offered  by  the  Wright 
law,  however,  are  amply  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that,  in  some  cases,  communities  with 
ample  and  well-secured  water  rights,  owning 
paying,  and  improved  farms  and  orchards, 
have  organized  under  its  provisions  in  order 
that  they  may  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits 
in  working  as  a  unit  instead  of  as  indi- 
viduals. 

ADVVNTAGES  OF  IRRIGATION. 

The  effect  of  wa*er  upon  land  may  be 
classed  under  two  general  heads — chemical 
and  physical. 

The  chemical  effects  may  again  be  divided 
into: 

1.  Supplying  fertilizing  qualities, contained 
i  n  the  water,  to  the  soil. 

2.  Changing  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  plant  food  already  existing  in  the  soil. 

3.  Dissolving  and  preparing  the  plant  food 
of  the  soil  and  fitting  it  for  absorption  and 
assimilation. 

4.  The  deposition  of  beneficial  or  injuri- 
ous salts. 

The  physical  effects  are  fewer  but  no  less 
important,  and  are — 

1.  The  softening  of  hard  soils  and  render- 
ing them  suitable  for  working. 

2.  The  disintegrating  of  the  harder  parti- 
cles and  making  the  texture  of  the  soil  finer. 

The  matter  of  fertilization  is  one  of  the 
gravest  importance  to  the  Eastern  farmer. 
The  continual  cropping  of  the  soil  has  so 
deprived  it  of  the  constituent  elements  of 
plant  life  as  to  have  rendiered,  in  some  cases, 
land  worthless  that  was  valuable  until  such 
continual  cropping  without  making  any  re- 
turns had  rendered  the  soil  barren;  in  other 
cases,  the  farmer  has  to  return  a  very  large 
percentage  of  his  earnings  to  the  soil  in  the 
way  of  artificial  fertilizers,  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  plant  elements.  While  it 
is  unquestionably  true  that  we  in  California 
shall  have  to  supply  some  portion  of  these 
elements,  the  water  from  our  mountains, 
an'1  even  from  our  artesian  wells,  is  so 
freighted  with  the  larger  part  of  them  as  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  this  requirement  to  a 
linimum. 


These  constituent  elements,  which  are 
drawn  from  the  soil  and  absorbed  from  the 
air,  are  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  brown 
oxide  of  magnesia,  iron  oxide,  alumina, 
phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  silica,  chlor 
ine.  These  are  usually  found  in  abundance 
in  all  virgin  soils,  but  continual  cropping 
without  returns  in  some  form  will  ultimately 
exhaust  them,  and  as  a  result,  crops  are 
light  and  unprofitable. 

Our  irrigating  water  is  generally  derived 
from  the  mountains.  It  falls  in  winter  as 
rain  and  snow,  follows  the  surface  of  the 
land  to  the  main  channels,  and  gathers  up 
on  its  way  all  these  elements,  or  it  pene 
trates  the  soil,  washes  down  the  rocks,  and 
breaks  forth  in  the  spring,  and  finds  its  way 
to  the  main  stream.  In  either  case  the 
necessary  elements  of  plant  life  are  gathered 
up,  held  in  solution  and  are  ready  for  dep 
osition  on  the  soil  to  which  the  water  finally 
finds  its  way.  In  the  gathering  of  these 
fertilizers  the  water  is  aided  by  the  heavy 
frosts  of  the  mountain  regions,  which  work 
continually,  disintegrating  the  rocks  and 
pulverizing  the  rich  mountain  soil,  releasing 
all  the  elements  required  by  plant  life,  which 
the  water  in  its  turn  gathers  up  and  carries 
on  their  life-giving  mission. 

The  duty  of  water  in  irrigation  is  to  sup- 
ply the  sap,  and  to  carry  with  it  the  neces- 
sary food  which  the  soil  contains  or  which 
the  water  brings  in  solution,  and  thus  forms 
the  plant  and  the  fruit.  This  it  does  by  dis- 
solvmg  the  plant  food  of  the  soil  in  which 
the  plant  is  growing,  changing  its  chemical 
composition  and  forming  it  anew  in  such 
shape  that  the  plant  can  absorb  and  assim- 
ilate it.  Coming  charged,  as  they  do,  with 
so  large  a  part  of  these  necessary  qualities, 
and  finding  others  in  the  soil  itself,  our  irri- 
gating waters  are  supplied  with  perfect  con- 
ditions, and,  in  that  wonderful  laboratory — 
th;  tree  or  plant — converts  these  elements 
into  fruits  or  grain  or  flowers,  as  desired. 
And  it  is  largely  to  these  qualities  of  our 
water  and  soil  that  California  owes  its  ad- 
vantages as  a  fruit-producer. 

Besides  the  great  saving  in  the  outlay  for 
fertilizers,  and  the  greater  productive  power 
of  his  land,  the  farmer  or  fruitgrower  in  the 
irrigated  region  has  other  great  advantages 
over  his  brother  in  the  rain  belt. 

He  has  no  fear  from  the  effects  of  drought. 
He  has  learned  to  overcome  all  danger  from 
this  source.  Here  every  year  is  a  drought 
year,  but  with  irrigation  the  effects  of  drought 
are  rendered  nugatory  and  every  year  is 
made  a  year  of  full  and  abundant  crops. 
Farmers  here  take  no  account  of  the  rain, 
and  everything  that  is  put  into  the  ground  is 
planted  with  the  full  knowledge  that  it  must 
depend  upon  irrigation  for  water.  And  the 
agriculturists  of  the  rain  belt  would  be  as- 
tonished could  they  see  the  growth  made 
here.  This  can  be  understood  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  growing  season  we  have  no  cloudy 
days,  no  chilling  rains,  but  a  uniform  warmth 
that  supplies  the  necessary  conditions  of 
temperature.  Then  water  is  applied  at  the 
right  time  and  in  proper  quantity.  No  heavy 
storms  or  floods  threaten  the  irrigating 
farmer  in  the  summer,  and  when  his  harvest 
is  ready,  he  has  ample  time  to  secure  it  with- 
out danger  of  its  being  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  an  inopportune  storm.  There 
is  no  hurrying  here  to  get  the  half-cured 
crop  housed  before  an  untimely  rain  falls,  or 
take  the  risk  of  having  the  entire  product  of 
a  year's  toil  ruined  by  a  storm.  In  Califor- 
nia our  wheat  ripens  in  May  and  June,  and 
our  wheat  farmers  harvest  and  thresh  in  the 
field,  leaving  their  ripened  grain  standing 
until  it  suits  their  convenience  to  gather  it, 
sometimes  until  October  or  November.  A 
summer  rain  would  be  as  much  dreaded  in 
the  arid  region  as  a  summer  drought  is  in 
the  rain  belt,  and  this  is  a  condition  which 
Eastern  people  who  first  come  to  California 
find  it  hard  to  understand.  When  they  first 
come  they  remark,  "  What  a  beautiful  land 
it  would  be  if  you  only  had  summer  rains." 
When  they  have  been  here  a  few  years  they 
know  better  and  learn  what  a  dreadful  in- 
fliction summer  rains  would  be  to  us. 

Illustrating  the  great  advantages  of  irri- 
gation, the  condition  of  the  people  of  south- 
ern Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas  may  be 
instanced.  This  territory  had  been  settled 
by  people  accustomed  to  rely  upon  natural 
rainfall  for  crops.  Some  three  years  since, 
this  failed  them,  and  a  condition  of  severe 
hardships  followed.  Tales  of  suffering  equal 
to  those  of  the  famine-stricken  regions  of 
India  and  Russia  reached  us,  and  a  nation 
was  called  upon  to  aid  them  in  their 
troubles.  A  general  panic  waj  the  result. 
Towns  were  deserted,  farms  and  homes 
abandoned,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as 
though  this  country  would  relapse  into  its 
original  state.  Yet  the  means  of  life  and 
health  were  at  these  people's  doors  had  they 
but  then  learned  to  avail  themselves  of  them. 
Irrigation  was  introduced  as  a  necessity,  and 
the  scene  has  changed.  The  towns  are 
again  prosperous,  the  farmers  hopeful,  and 


the  future  as  bright  ai  in  any  part  of  the 
Union,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
farmers  in  this  erstwhile  drought-stricken 
land  would,  under  the  new  order  of  things, 
exchange  places  with  in  the  rain  belt. 

OUR  ARID  LANDS. 

Irrigation  has  within  •a  very  few  years  as- 
sumed a  position  of  importance  that  few 
would  have  dreamed  of  30  years  ago.  The 
first  efforts  made  in  this  direction  were  by 
the  Mormons  who,  arriving  in  Salt  Lake 
valley  in  1847,  found  a  large  basin  of  most 
fertile  soil  producing  nothing  but  sagebrush, 
whilethe  mountains  rushed  perennial  streams 
on  their  way  to  the  lake.  Irrigation  was  a 
matter  of  necessity  with  them,  and  locating 
on  these  streams  they  diverted  the  water  to 
the  land  and  the  results  were  surprising. 
The  yield  of  wheat  and  corn  and  vegetables 
was  enormous.  While  the  system  of  irriga- 
tion introduced  by  the  Mormons  was  crude, 
it  served  to  show  what  arid  lands  would  do 
when  under  water,  and  the  great  boast  of 
this  people  was  that  they  had  "  made  the 
desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose." 

The  steady  increase  of  population  in  the 
East,  the  absorption  of  all  available  Govern- 
ment lands  within  the  limits  of  the  rain  belt, 
had  a  tendency  to  push  population  into  the 
arid  district,  and  gradually  irrigation  has 
obtained  a  foothold  until  it  has  grown  to 
proportions  that  are  surprising,  and  now,  in- 
stead of  speaking  of  the  great  American 
desert,  we  allude  to  the  great  West  as  the 
irrigation  empire.  This  empire  includes  all 
of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Utah  and  Wyoming,  and 
large  sections  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oregon 
and  Texas,  with  over  7,000,000  people  de- 
pendent upon  it  for  homes  and  food.  The 
importance  of  this  subject  first  made  itself 
appreciated  in  Congress  as  late  as  1874-5 
when  the  first  inquiry  into  it  was  ordered 
made,  and  an  examination  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley,  with  a  view  to  its  reclamation 
by  irrigation,  was  made  by  Government 
agents.  Ten  years  elapsed  before  it  re 
ceived  further  recognition,  at  which  time  at- 
tention was  again  called  to  it  by  the  arrival 
of  an  Australian  Royal  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate our  irrigable  area  and  methods, 
when  the  Department  of  Agriculture  de- 
tailed Richard  J.  Hinton  to  prepare  a  report 
on  "  Irrigation  in  the  United  States."  Three 
years  after  this  Congress  provided  for  an  ir- 
rigation survey  under  direction  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  their 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  arid  lands 
was  ordered  by  the  Senate,  having  in  view 
their  possible  reclamation  by  irrigation. 

The  rapid  growth  of  irrigation  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  when  the  first  report  was 
completed  in  1886,  the  area  of  land  reported 
as  reclaimed  by  irrigation  was  5,500,000 
acres,  a  large  proportion  of  which  was  used 
for  pasturage  and  the  growth  of  natural 
grasses.  In  1891  the  total  area  under  ditch 
is  given  at  17,086,034  acres. 

The  following  table  for  1891,  given  in  the 
report  of  the  Office  of  Irrigation  Inquiry  at 
Washington,  will  show  how  this  area  is  dis- 
tributed: 


States  and  Territories. 


Arizona  

California  

fJolorado  

Idaho  

Kansas  (west  of  97  long.).. 

Montana  

Nebraska  m  

Nevada  

New  Mexico  

North  Dakota  

Oregon  

South  Dakota  

Texas  

Utah  

Washington  

Wyoming  


Totals.. 


Estimated 
Under 
Ditch. 

Acreage 

Under 
Cultivation 
1891. 

660,000 

316,000 

4,600  OOO 

3,650.000 

3,007i080 

1,800,000 

1,200,000 

330,000 

900  000 

120,000 

1,250,000 

410,000 

200,000 

40,000 

160,000 

75.000 

700,000 

465,000 

2,500 

2,000 

126,000 

46.000 

100,000 

64,000 

1  60,000 

160,000 

736,000 

423,000 

176  OOO 

76.000 

8,031,484 

185,000 

17,086,034 

8,049,000 

P  rom  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Cali- 
fornia leads  in  the  quantity  of  land  under  ir- 
rigation systems  and  in  the  amount  of  that 
land  now  under  cultivation. 

Irrigation  in  its  relation  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  western  States  and  Territories  is  the 
subject  of  a  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the 
census  office,  giving  the  results  of  its  investi- 
gations to  that  date.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  results  of  this  special  inves- 
tigation: 

Of  the  124,808  farms  enumerated  in  the 
arid  region  in  1899,  52,584,  or  42.13  per 
cent,  contained  land  on  which  crops  were 
raised  in  1889  by  artificial  application  of 
water,  the  entire  area  of  land  irrigated  being 
3,564,416  acres,  20.72  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  of  the  52,584  irrigated  farms,  9.66  per 
cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  whole  number  of 
farms  enumerated,  and  about  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  arid 
region.  To  this  must  be  added  1552  farms, 
containing  66,965  acres  irrigated,  in  the 
western  parts  of  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 


kota, Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Texas,  desig- 
nated, for  convenience,  the  subhumid  re- 
gion, where  irrigation  is  slowly  making  its 
way  as  a  method  of  agriculture,  always  ad- 
vantageous but  not  always  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

The  average  value  of  the  land  irriga:ed  in 
1889,  with  the  improvements  thereon,  is 
found  to  be  $83.28  per  acre,  and  the  average 
value  of  products  for  the  year  stated,  $14.89 
per  acre.  By  correspondence  with  over  20,- 
000  irrigators,  fairly  distributed  through  the 
arid  and  subhumid  regions,  it  has  been  as- 
certained that  the  average  first  cost  of  irri- 
gation is  $8.15  per  acre,  and  the  average 
value  placed  upon  the  water  rights,  where 
separable  from  the  land,  $26  per  acre,  or 
over  three  times  their  original  cost. 

The  average  annual  expenditure  for 
water,  as  distinguished  from  the  purchase 
of  water  rights,  is  $1.07  per  acre,  and  the 
average  cost  of  the  original  preparation  of 
the  ground  for  cultivation,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  land  at  the  Government  rate  of 
$1.25  per  acre,  is  $12.12  per  acre.  By  ap- 
plying, with  necessary  modifications,  to  the 
enumerators'  returns  the  averages  obtained 
for  each  separate  State  and  Territory,  it  has 
been  found  that  in  round  numbers  the  total 
investment  in  productive  irrigation  systems 
utilized  in  1889,  in  whole  or  in  part,  was, 
up  to  June  1, 1890,  $29,611,000.  Their  value 
at  that  date  was  $94,412,000,  showing  an  ap- 
parent profit  of  $64  801,000,  or  218.84  per 
cent.  In  the  same  manner  the  aggregate 
first  cost  of  the  irrigated  areas,  with  their 
water  rights,  not  including  the  farms  of  the 
sul}humid  States,  has  been  ascertained  to 
be  $77,490,000,  and  the  value  of  the  same 
on  June  i,  1890,  $296,850,000,  showing  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  land  and  water 
rights  of  $219,360,000,  or  283.08  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  the  land  irrigated  in  1889 
was  worth  nearly  four  times  what  it  cost, 
no  allowance  evidently  being  made  for  fail- 
ures. The  total  expenditure  for  water,  in- 
cluding the  maintenance  and  repairs  of 
ditches,  in  the  arid  States  in  1889  was 
$3,794,000,  and  the  value  of  products 
$53,057,000. 

The  number  of  artesian  wells  used  in 
irrigation  in  the  arid  and  subhumid  regions 
in  June,  1890,  was  3,930,  constructed  at  an 
average  cost  per  well  of  $245.58,  and  giving 
an  average  discharge  of  54.43  gallons  per 
minute.  The  area  of  land  thus  irrigated, 
averaging  13.21  acres  per  well,  amounted  to 
51,896  acres,  or  1.43  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  of  irrigated  land  in  the  arid  and  sub- 
humid regions. 

The  territory  under  discussion,  as  the 
arid  region,  covers  an  expanse  1500  miles  in 
length  and  looo  miles  in  width,  lying  west 
of  the  looth  meridian  and  extending  from 
British  America  on  the  north  to  Mexico  on 
the  south,  embracing  two-fifths  of  the  area 
of  the  United  States.  Until  within  the  past 
few  years  it  was  known  as  the  great  Amer- 
ican desert,  and  was  believed  to  be  utterly 
useless  except  for  the  precious  metal  which 
the  hardy  pioneers  who  pushed  into  it  ob- 
tained at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  But  as  civ- 
ilization advanced  this  desert  contracted  on 
the  east  and  west.  Its  boundaries  were 
pushed  out  of  Nebraska,  California  was  re- 
moved from  it;  it  pushed  beyond  Wyoming, 
out  of  the  larger  part  of  Utah,  and  is  now 
known  only  in  spots,  of  which  the  Mojave 
and  Colorado  daserts  form  the  most  im- 
portant remains.  From  the  great  American 
desert  it  became  the  arid  region,  and  is  now 
fast  earning  the  name  of  Irrigation  Empire. 
Two-fifths  of  the  area  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  indeed  an  empire  worthy  of  reclama- 
tion. As  the  hardy  pioneers  of  irrigation 
proved  what  wonderful  results  that  desert 
was  capable  of  when  placed  under  water,  it 
soon  forced  itself  into  notice,  and  at  last 
Government  is  paying  some  attention  to  this 
most  important  part  of  its  domain. 

Eastern  people  are  realizing  two  facts 
which  must  induce  the  settlement  and  devel- 
opment of  our  arid  lands;  the  first  is  the 
superior  fertility  of  those  lands,  and  numer- 
ous advantages  over  lands  in  the  rain  area, 
and  the  second,  the  rapid  absorption  of  all 
Government  lands  within    the  rain  region. 

Taking  the  area  still  open  to  settlement 
in  the  arid  regions,  as  soon  as  the  water 
which  is  now  going  to  waste  is  properly  pre- 
served and  we  have  an  empire  capable  of 
supporting  an  enormous  population.  The 
States  which  come  within  this  irrigating  area 
are : 


California  

Oregon  

Utah  

Washington... 
New  Mexico.. 

Nevada  

Arizona  

Po'orado  

Wyoming  

Idaho  

Montana  


Acres.    Sq.  Miles. 


100,992.640 
60,975.360 
54,380,800 
44.769,160 
77, '68  640 
71,737  600 
72.906,240 
66.880,000 
62,645.12" 
65.228  160 
92.016.640 


167,801 
95.274 
84.970 
69,994 
121,201 
112,090 
150.982 
104.600 
97,883 
86.r94 
143,776 


To  this  add  100,000  square  miles,  or  64,- 
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000,000  of  northern  and  western  Texas,  and 
the  whole  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  west  of 
97  long.,  and  some  idea  of  the  area  and  im- 
portance of  our  irrigation  empire  can  be 
formed,  and  it  serves  also  to  show  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  governmental  aid 
in  its  reclamation.  Within  the  arid  region 
there  is  now  a  population  of  7,000,000  souls. 
This  number  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  from 
estimates  made  by  the  office  of  Irrigation 
Inquiry,  $64,000,000  have  been  expended  in 
irrigating  works,  as  follows  : 
Under  ditch  the  acreage  elven  repre- 
sents (at  service  ot  260  acres  per  Miles. 

mile)  a  total  ditch  length  of.  74,132  4S8-10O0 

Total  of  actual  expenditures  (not  of 
capitalization)  for  the  mileage 
given  at  an  estimate  of  83  per  acre  Cost. 

will  be   855,699,321 

Allowing  actual  expenditures  for  other 
works,  not  under  ditch  mileage, 
and  its  necessary  appurtenances, 
we  may  estimate  the  total  at 
about   864,000,000 

These  figures  are  certainly  conservative, 
and  the  actual  expenditures  for  irrigating 
works  will  probably  far  exceed  them. 
Enough,  however,  is  shown  in  the  way  of 
population,  capital  invested,  and  area  to  be 
reclaimed,  to  show  the  necessity  for  ex- 
tensive Government  aid  in  this  important 
work. 


SHEEP  DIP 

IS  THE  BEST. 

Awarded  Qrand  Silver  Medal  by  the  State  Agticultural 
Society  at  the  Stite  Fair,  1892.  This  is  the  ONLY  silver 
medal  ever  awarded  by  the  Society  for  a  Sheep  Dip.  It 
is  tbe  highest  award. 

J.  W.  GRACE  &  CO . 

4S0  Oalir^riiia  .Street  Han  Francisco. 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Back  Fiuia  ot  the  fAOivio  Hural  faiiss  (unbound 
can  be  had  for  82.60  per  volume  ot  six  months.  Per  year 
(two  volames)  9*.  Inserted  In  Dewey's  patent  binder 
SO  cents  additional  per  volume. 


PERKINS,  BRANDT  &  CO., 

117  Main  Street,  San  Francisco. 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

Superior  Pumping  Machinery! 

—  AND  — - 

MOTIVE  POWER 

 FOR  

IRRIGATION    AND    WATER  SUPPLY. 


IMPORTANT  TO  IRRIOATIONISTS. 

Our  Economical  Pumping  Equipments 

Elevate  water  for  land  Irrrigation  at  a  less  ocst  per  acre  than 
wa'er  Is  now  supplied  by  the  canal  systems  in  use. 

SPECIAL  ESTIMATES  ON  APPLICATION. 


WEBBER 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

ARE  THE  BEST. 


Write  for  Drlcea  and  full  particulars  of  all 
olaeaes  oflRBIQATION  MACHINERY. 


H.  P.  GREGORY  &  CO., 


FREMONT  &  MISSION  STS., 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


all:::::::::::::::::: 
::::::  Sizes 


FOB  GAS  

 STEAM  

 AND  WATER. 


MANUPAOTURBRS  OP 


^5^1?^£WATER  PIPE. 


ALL  SIZES  FOR 


Irrigation,  Power  Plants,  Mining,  Town  and  Farm  Supply. 


The  cut  on  the  left  shows  a  section  of  three  joints. 


DOUBLE 


SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 


In  the  manufacture  of  this  Pipe,  we  use  only  a  high  grade  of  annealed  Charcoal  Iron  ot 
great  tenflle  strength. 

The  weight  cr  thickness  of  metal  used  is  graded  according  to  service  required  and  pressure  to 
whioh  the  Pipe  wiU  be  subjected. 

FUR  AL.1.  ViVOISlcOROUND  PURPOSES  we  immerse  the  Pipe  in  a  bath  contain- 
ing a  special  miiture  of  ABPHxliTUu,  PITCH  and  PBTROLkUltl ,  at  a  Tem- 
perature of  S00°  Fahrenheit.  It  thus  receives  a  thorough  coating',  both  inside  and  out- 
side, rendering  it  impervious  to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc.,  and  is  practically  Ini^e' 
structible. 

ARTESIAN  WELL  PIPE 


MANUFACTURERS  OP 


STAMPED  CORRUGATED  IRON. 


BLACK  

PAINTED  

 and  

GALVANIZED. 


FOR  ROOFING 
....AND  SIDING 
iJi  Mills,  Bridges, 
Hay  Barns,  Stables. 


.CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED.. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-LOS  ANGELES. 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST 


It  Will  Cost  You 
No  More  Than 
other  Makes. 


Was  Awarded  the  Premium  at  State  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  OTHERS. 

WE  MAKE  THEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED. 
Please  note  that  an  8^-foot  mill  has  H  feet  more  wind  surface  than  an  8-foot  m 

gy^PY  1^11^^  GUARANTEED  '^^^""^  ^"  p'^''''b'p^^°'))'9''0'""9'h^''<'°''°'^'B<^< 

AnylMiU  tbat  does  not  worK  satisfactory  may  be  returned  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  tbe  freight  both  ways. 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 

405  &  407  Market  Street,        -        -        San  Francisco,  Oal. 


RIFE'S  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  PUMPING  ENGINE 


SPECIALLY   ADAPTED   FOR  IRRIGATING. 


THE  RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  is  the  most  simple  and  efficient 
macblne  yet  devlsfd  for  elevating  water  for  Irrigation,  filling  railroad  tanks, 
supplying  mills,  factories,  <  a'.riep,  stock  yards,  country  residences,  small 
towns,  and  for  various  other  purposes  This  ram  is  self-operatinf ,  constant  in 
action,  and  is  not  only  much  more  efficient  than  anything  of  the  kind  ever  put 
upon  the  market,  but  from  absence  of  wearing  parts,  more  durable  and  every 
way  reliable.  Ma  . y  may  be  referred  to  that  have  run  for  years,  elevating 
water  in  some  cases  from  JOO  to  300  feet  without  any  attention  or  expense  In 
the  way  cf  repairs. 

These  machines  have  already  come  largely  Into  use  In  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  are  rapidly  superseding  every  other  device  for  the  purpose.  They 
will  worn  effectively  under  a  head  as  low  as  two  feet,  and  tor  every  foot  of  fall 
will  elevate  20  fett.  By  means  of  an  adjusting  Uver  the  capacity  of  any  of  the 
various  sizes  oan  be  reduced  50  p»r  cent  or  more,  as  may  be  desired,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  variation  in  water  supply,  without  disadvantage  or  loss  In  efficiency. 


1  he  fill  fiom  the  spring,  strejm  or  oiher  source  of  supply  to  the  engiuc 
determines  the  height  to  which  thn  water  can  be  elevated,  as  well  as  the  rela- 
tive proportion  between  the  water  raisfd  and  wasted,  the  quantity  raised 
varying  according  to  the  height  it  Is  carried  and  the  dii^taoce  (.ouveyed.  For 
ordinary  purnoees  It  is  sufflcieot  to  say  that  wifi  a  discharge  pipe  1000  feet  in 
length,  OLe-fixth  of  the  naier  can  be  raised  and  discharged  at  an  elevation  Ave 
times  the  height  of  fall  or  one-  twelfth  10  times  the  height  of  fall. 

Parties  writing  for  information  should  give  the  quantity  of  water  that 
can  be  supplltd  to  the  engine,  tither  in  gallons,  cubic  feet  or  miners'  inches; 
the  h«ad  or  fall  from  source  of  supply  to  point  where  the  engine  is  to  be 
located,  length  of  drive  pipe,  height  to  which  the  water  ii  to  be  raised, 
distance  from  engine  to  pla  e  of  discharge,  and  the  quantity  of  water  It  is 
desired  to  elevate.  No  reliable  information  can  be  afforded  without  an  explicit 
answer  to  these  Inquiries. 


ADDRESS.. 
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THE  BIG  CITRDS  SHOW. 


Fine  Displays  at  the  Mechanics' 
Institute 


A  VARIETY  OF  TASTEFUL  COUNTY 
EXHIBITS. 


Sacramento's  Orange  Locomotive  — 
The  Rock  of  Ages  Depicted  In  Fruit. 
A  Working  Windmill  and  Great  Tri- 
umphal Arch  in  Yellow.-- Arcades, 
Grain  Pavilions.  Etc. 


The  sixth  annual  northern  citrus  fair,  and 
the  first  ever  held  in  San  Francisco,  began 
at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary loth,  and  will  continue  its  daily  ex- 
hibitions until  Saturday,  February  nth.  It 
is  fitly  described  as  the  "  dress  parade  for 
the  World's  Fair."  It  is  held  in  connection 
with  the  twenty-seventh  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Mechanics'  Institute,  of  which  it  is  the 
leading  feature,  and  for  which  it  has  been  a 
conspicuous  and  successful  attraction.  The 
very  large  numbers  of  visitors  to  the  Fair 
attest  a  measure  of  interest  not  accorded  to 
the  Institute  of  recent  years  by  the  Cali- 
fornia public,  which,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  found  insufficient  variety  and  benefit  in 
the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Institute,  and 
Have  not  accorded  it  the  patronage'its  merits 
deserved. 

A  tour  through  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion 
to-day  is  an  education  as  to  the  resources 
and  products  of  the  State  of  California.  It 
is  a  marvel  both  to  the  Californian  and  to 
the  stranger.  The  variety  of  products,  fruit 
and  agricultural,  is  prodigious.  The 
methods  of  exhibit  are  tasteful  and  satis- 
factory. The  arrangement  is  splendid  and 
even  mac;nificent.  Some  displays  are  very 
pretentious  and  strike  the  beholder  with  an 
involuntary  feeling  of  admiration,  if  not  with 
positive  awe.  The  several  county  exhibits 
are  without  exception  in  charge  of  gentle- 
men and  ladies  who  take  an  active  interest 
in  showing  their  products,  with  their  nu- 
merous and  manifold  beauties,  to  all  who 
take  the  trouble  to  inspect  or  inquire.  The 
success  of  the  entire  exhibition  attests  the 
care,  capability  and  liberality  of  those  who 
have  it  in  charge. 

It  is  the  design  of  this  article  to  present  a 
review  of  the  leading  features  of  the  various 
county  exhibits  at  the  Fair.  It  will  be  im- 
possible to  notice,  adequately,  or  even  at  all, 
the  various  private  displays,  meritorious  and 
inviting  as  the  majority  of  them  are.  The 
various  county  exhibits  have  been  given 
places  of  honor  for  their  citrus  displays. 
They  are  five  in  number,  viz. : 

Placer. 

Sacramento. 

Yuba. 

Butte. 

Tulare. 

They  are  in  the  center  of  the  great  Me- 
chanics' Pavilion,  visible  alike  from  the 
ground  floor  and  from  the  gallery,  and  each 
takes  up  many  hundred  square  feet.  From 
the  gallery,  where  a  better  perspective  can 
be  obtained  than  from  any  other  point,  the 
ensemble  is  unique,  striking  and  even  mag- 
nificent. First  comes  Placer,  the  Gateway 
County,  which  fitly  vindicates  its  appropriate 
pseudonym  by  a  great  triumphal  arch  whose 
constituent  element  appears  to  be  wholly 
oranges.  On  the  right  is  Yuba  with  its  ar- 
tistic windmill  of  oranges,  nuts  and  lemons. 
On  the  left  Tulare,  with  a  small  but  excel- 
lent display,  and  Sacramento  with  its  orange 
locomotive.  A.t  the  rear  is  Butte  county, 
with  its  great,  orange  Rock  of  Ages,  fine  mar- 
ket pavilion,  and  handsome  grain  and  fruit 
palace.  Butte  county  takes  up  more  space 
than  any  other,  having  altogether  perhaps 
io,ooo  square  feet. 

PLACER  COUNTY. 

As  Placer  county  comes  first  after  en- 
trance of  the  pavilion,  so  it  will  be  taken  up 
in  the  beginning  of  this  description.  The 
arch  is  built  on  a  most  imposing  and  im- 
pressive place.    It  stretches  from  one  side 


of  the  vacant  space  under  the  gallery  to  the 
other.  Its  dimensions  are  about  15x80  feet, 
at  a  guess.  It  has  three  openings — one 
main  in  the  center  and  two  at  the  side — and 
is  of  the  familiar  plan  seen  in  all  pictures  of 
ancient  Roman  triumphs,  and  at  our  own 
Fourth  of  July  and  other  important  celebra- 
tions. It  is  well-proportioned  and  really 
artistic  and  finished  in  its  architectural 
whole.  It  is  in  reality  a  rude  wooden  struc- 
ture, but  it  is  so  completely  and  artfully  cov- 
ered with  oranges  that  little  of  its  real 
supporting  timbers  or  framework  is  visible. 
Between  45,000  and  50,000  oranges  were 
used  in  its  make-up,  placed  in  even  rows 
with  care  and  infinite  labor.  One  side  of 
the  arch  is  covered  with  oranges  contributed 
by  Robert  Heeler  of  Penryn.  The  varieties 
are  Mediterranean  Sweets,  Washington 
Navels  and  Seedlings,  in  proportions  about 
as  follows:  Sweets,  one-fourth;  Navels,  one- 
fourth;  Seedlings,  one-half.  Contributors  to 
the  other  side  of  the  arch  are  Owen  R. 
Owen  and  Mrs.  F.  Owen  of  Penryn.  The 
varieties  found  on  this  side  of  the  arch  are 
as  follows: 


Washington  Navel, 
Australian  Navel, 
Florida  Navel, 
Jaffi, 

Mediterranean  Sweets, 
Magnum  Bonum, 
Wolfskin, 
Parson  Brown, 
Beaches  No.  t, 


Paper  Kind  St.  Michaels, 
Azorea, 
Florida  Sweet, 
i\falta, 
Majorca, 
Homosassa, 
Konah, 
Higbys  Late, 
Tangerine, 


Oonshiu. 

Ten  years  ago  it  was  not  thought  that 
orange-trees  would  thrive  in  Placer  county, 
which,  as  its  name  indicates,  had  for  its 
chief  industry  the  operation  of  mines.  Its 
population  depended  very  largely  upon  the 
development  of  its  mineral  riches  for  sup- 
port, and  immigration  was  attracted  thither 
chiefly  by  interests  and  allurements  of  that 
kind.  About  ten  years  since,  however,  ex- 
periments were  made  with  orange  orchards, 
and  it  was  found  that  they  would  produce  a 
fruit  of  luscious  and  delicate  flavor.  From 
an  experiment,  orange  cultivation  rapidly 
developed  into  an  industry  of  resp'ctable 
dimensions  and  permanent  conditions,  and 
to-day  Placer  county  produces  the  orange 
in  commercial  quantities  for  export.  It  is 
already  a  source  of  revenue,  and  is  destined 
to  be  a  large  factor  in  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  county,  and  a  heavy  con- 
tributor to  its  wealth  and  prosperity. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  Placer  makes 
an  auxiliary  exhibit  of  dried  and  preserved 
fruits,  which  have  found  a  station  near  the 
arch.  It  is  varied  and  creditable,  and  is  a' 
tine  showing  of  the  county's  citrus  and  other 
resources,  outside  the  more  pretentious  and 
obtrusive  fresh-fruit  display. 

The  Placer  county  exhibit  has  already  re- 
ceived the  premium  of  $250  for  the  "  most 
original  and  attractive  exhibit  on  the  open- 
ing day."  This  is  exclusive  of  citrus  prod- 
ucts. 

SACRAMENTO  COUNTY. 

Upon  Sacramento  county  has  officially 
been  conferred  the  high  distinction  of  hav- 
ing the  "  most  complete  exhibit  on  the  open- 
ing day,"  and  for  the  "  widest  range  of  use- 
ful products  on  the  opening  day."  These 
two  honors  have  been  ai-corded  by  the 
judges,  the  first  taking  with  it  a  premium  of 
$500  and  the  second  $250,  making  $750  in 
all.  Sacramento  county  also  won  the  first 
premium  at  the  last  State  fair.  While 
these  prizes  are  for  farm  products,  and  are 
bestowed  because  of  very  fine  displays  of  al- 
most innumerable  articles,  it  is  still  a  fact 
that  the  most  unique  and  interesting  feature 
of  the  Sacramento  exhibit  is  the  citrus  loco- 
motive. The  likeness  is  faithful  as  to  prep- 
aration and  appearance,  even  in  the  minutest 
particular.  One  almost  expects  to  hear  the 
bell  clang,  the  whistle  shriek  and  to  see  the 
engine  and  tender  go  tearing  down  from  its 
improvised  track  and  across  the  great  hall, 
throwing  noisy  musicians  right  and  left  (the 
music  stand  is  directly  in  front  of  the  pilot) 
and  square  into  the  Butte  county  Rock  of 
Ages  on  the  opposite  side.  Of  course,  no 
dreadful  and  sanguinary  miracle  of  that  wo- 
ful  nature  can  by  any  possibility  take  place, 
but  it  doesn't  take  a  very  greatly  disordered 
imagination  to  speculate  on  what  it  might  do. 
The  locomotive,  is  built  on  the  nar- 
row gauce  principle,  and  is  equipped  with 
about  35,oco  oranges,  fastened  on  to  a 
wooden  structure  with  painstaking  diligence 
and  industry.  There  are  also  numerous 
lemons  in  the  make-up,  and  dried  prunes, 
figs  and  apricots,  peanuts,  walnuts,  and  even 
Chinese  lemons.  The  dried  fruits  have  been 
used  in  appropriate  places  for  making  let- 
ters, varying  colors,  and  so  on.  The  realis- 
tic efTect  is  heightened  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree by  the  use  of  real  locomotive  appli- 
ances, such  as  bell,  piston,  steam-gauge, 
oilcups,  and  signal  lanterns.  So  genuine 
does  the  locomotive  appear  that  it  seems 
hardly  too  much  to  say  tha  the  only  thing 


lacking  to  make  it  fully  equipped  and  ready 
for  instant  and  permanent  use  is  motive 
power. 

It  has  been  stated  freely  in  print  that  the 
designers  of- this  locomative  intend  to  ex- 
hibit it  at  the  World's  Fair.  But  such  is 
not  the  case.  The  Sacramento  orange  will, 
at  that  time,  be  practically  out  of  season, 
and  no  such  exhibit  will  be  made.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  know  that  the  total  cost  of 
construction  of  the  locomotive,  its  transpor- 
tation here,  and  its  establishment  in  the 
pavilion,  is  about  Si,ooo. 

At  a  distance  from  the  great  locomotive  is 
the  Sacramento  county  agricultural  and  de- 
ciduous fruit  exhibit — that  part  which  has 
already  won  $750  in  premiums.  It  has  not 
a  very  desirable  location,  being  under  the 
gallery  and  off  to  one  side.  The  ground 
dimensions  are  1 10x25  feet,  and  the  general 
plan  is  indicated  by  the  following  diagram  : 


o 


o 


o 


Plan  of  Sacramento  County  Exhibit. 

There  are  probably  2500  pieces  in  the  ex- 
hibit, of  which  over  1000  are  in  glass.  In 
eeneral,  the  articles  on  exhibition  are  com- 
prised under  the  following  heads  : 
Grains,  Lard, 
Flour,  Bicon, 
Fruits,  Butler, 
Wool,  Cheese, 
Hops,  Honey, 
Flowers,  Jams, 
Woods.  Jellies, 
Minerals,  Vegetables, 
Pottery,  Granite, 
Wines,  Hay, 
Nuts,  Pickles, 
Grasses,  Canned  Goods. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  range  is  enor- 
mous and  comprises  almost  everything,  of 
whatsoever  nature,  produced  in  the  tem- 
perate zone.  A  categorical  description  of 
the  innumerable  specimens  would  be  im- 
possible. Even  to  mention  the  articles  of 
real  value  and  merit  would  take  up  a  vast 
deal  of  space.  It  is  not  out  of  place,  how- 
ever, to  specify  a  few.  The  specimens  of 
turnips,  cabbages,  p<jmpkins  and  cauli- 
flower are  particularly  fine.  There  are  corn- 
stalks 18  feet  high  and  a  sunflower  19  feet. 
"  The  fact  is,"  said  Mr.  J.  P.  Odbert,  who  is 
one  of  those  in  charge  of  the  exhibit,  "  we 
made  no  special  attempt  to  show  prodigies 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  simply  the' 
best  specimens  of  excellence  in  our  vege- 
table productions."  However,  there  is  one 
freak  that  attracts  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
It  is  a  double  pumpkin,  weighing  about  50 
pounds,  being  apparently  a  sort  of  Siamese- 
twin  pumpkin — two  in  one.  "  Two  pump- 
kins with  but  a  single  stem,  two  hearts  that 
beat  as  one,"  as  some  one  poetically  said. 

There  are  18  varieties  of  grain  and  over 
100  specimens  of  these  vatieties,  in  sheaf,  in 


sack  and  in  glass.  Among  other  interesting 
things,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Kerr  has  an  exhibit  of 
fig  preserves,  fig  jam,  fig  marmalade,  fig 
syrup  and  pickled  and  crystallized  figs. 
They  are  evidently  of  fine  quality  and  splen- 
did color. 

New  potatoes  of  quite  large  size  are 
prominently  shown. 

Seventy  plums  on  one  stalk  are  an  attrac- 
tion in  a  large  glass  jar.  They  were  put  up 
by  Mr.  Odbert,  who  says  there  were  twenty 
more  on  the  stem,  but  he  could  not  get  them 
in  the  jar. 

Noticeably  large  lemons  of  beautiful  color, 
bright  and  clean,  are  displayed  in  jars  on 
the  shelves.  They  appear  to  be  an  espe- 
cially fine  fruit,  and  if  they  are  as  good  as  they 
look,  it  is  certain  that  Sacramento's  future 
as  a  lemon  producer  is  great. 

Washington  Navel  oranges  are  displayed, 
measuring  14  inches  both  ways — long  and 
short.  They  are  smooth  and  symmetrical, 
and  of  excellent  color,  that  heavy  appear- 
ance often  accompanying  large  oranges 
being  totally  absent. 

The  Jelly  exhibit  is  large  and  meritorious. 
Ninety  kinds  of  jelly  were  put  up  by  Mrs. 
Odbert  alone,  in  400  glasses.  For  a  similar 
exhibit  she  received  a  gold  medal  at  the 
State  fair. 

It  is  designed  to  take  the  best  specimens 
of  this  magnificent  exhibit  to  the  World's 
Fair.    Mr.  Walter  Greer  is  superintendent. 

Connected  with  this  exhibit  is  a  new 
patent  extension  ladder,  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
F.  Logue,  and  designed  for  the  use  of  or- 
chardists. 

VUBA  COUNTY. 

Yuba  county  has  a  number  of  fine  dis- 
plays, arranged  and  placed  on  exhibition  by 
various  towns  and  localities.  One  of  the 
most  impressive  is  that  of  Smartsville,  which 
is  a  miniature  representation  of  the  Califor- 
nia building  at  the  World's  Fair.  It  is  the 
individual  production  of  James  K.  O'Brien, 
superintendent  of  the  entire  citrus  exhibit. 
It  presents  a  handsome  appearance,  and 
the  oranges  are  arranged  so  as  to  be  dis- 
played to  the  best  advantage  Between 
12,000  and  15,000  are  requited  to  cover 
the  building. 

Brown's  valley  is  represented  by  a  gigantic 
bell,  covered  with  oranges.*  Lemons  are 
also  prominent. 

Wheatland  has  a  picturesque  Eiffel  tower, 
about  12  feet  high. 

The  county  as  a  whole  is  represented  by 
a  full-size  windmill,  in  *hich  oranges,  lem- 
ons, peanuts,  prunes  and  figs  are  conspicu- 
ously shown.  The  fans  of  the  wheel  are 
made  up  largely  of  gilded  peanuts.  Win- 
dows, doors  and  other  appliances  of  a  genu- 
ine windmill  are  in  their  proper  places  and 
the  likeness  is  carried  out  to  the  smallest 
particular.  The  wheel  is  operated  by  elec- 
tricity. Surrounding  the  mill  is  a  neat  plot 
of  made-ground,  in  which  appear  a  pretty 
waterfall,  grasses,  mosses,  displays  of  fruit 
and  other  pleasing  things. 

The  Yuba  county  exhibit  as  a  whole  is  a 
prominent  and  inviting  part  of  the  entire 
citrus  show,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the 
taste,  care  and  liberality  of  those  who  got  it 
up. 

SUITER  COUNTY. 

Attached  to  the  Yuba  county  exhibit  is  a 
collection  shown  by  J.  P.  Onstott,  of  Yuba 
city,  Sutter  county.  It  is  of  seedless  raisin- 
grapes,  and  it  has  been  accorded  a  consider- 
able share  of  attention.  It  is  claimed  for 
this  grape,  that  besides  being  a  fine 
raisin-grape,  it  is  delicious  (or  table 
use.  Mr.  Onstott  claims  for  it  that  "  it 
is  larger  than  the  Seedless  Sultana,  and 
its  pulp  is  more  meaty ;  in  this  respect, 
and  in  its  color,  it  more  nearly  resembles  the 
Muscat  grape.  It  ripens  ten  days  earlier 
than  the  first  crop  of  Muscats,  and  all  the 
fruit  ripens  at  the  same  time,  there  being  no 
second  crop.  This  grape  does  not  burn  on 
the  vine.  It  cures  rapidly  and  evenly,  and 
as  the  bunches  and  berries  are  very  nearly 
of  uniform  size,  it  requires  no  sorting  when 
taken  from  the  drying  trays.  It  will  cure  in 
fully  two-thirds  of  the  time  required  by  the 
first  crop  of  Muscats,  and  three  and  twenty- 
seven  hundredths  pounds  of  the  ripe  grapes 
make  a  pound  of  raisins. 

"  For  a  number  of  years  I  have  kept  care- 
ful account  of  the  crop  of  Thompson's  Seed- 
less vines  growing  in  my  own  vineyard  near 
Yubi  City,  Cal. 

"  I  weighed  the  fruit  from  the  same  vine 
for  the  years  named,  with  the  following 
results  : 

1885   50  lbs. 

1886   68  lbs. 

1887   70  lbs. 

1888  109  Ibf. 

1889   15  lbs. 

1890   24  lbs. 

1891  147  lbs. 

"  This  vine  was  not  isolated,  but  stood  in 
a  vineyard  where  the  vines  are  set  eight  feet 
apart  each  way .   The  average  per  year  for 
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the  first  four  years,  when  properly  pruned, 
was  74^  lbs.  per  year." 

STANISLAUS  COUNTY. 

Stanislaus  county  has  a  single  representa- 
tive, Mr.  C  H.  Mero,  of  Knipht's  Ferry. 
Mr.  Mero  shows  a  pyramid  of  about  5,000 
oranges,  conspicuous  among  which  is  the 
blood  Navel,  which,  Mr.  Meto  says,  has, 
among  other  good  qualities,  the  important 
one  of  bearing  well.  Mr.  Mero  has  had  no 
help  from  his  county,  but  the  exhibit  is  inde- 
pendent and  paid  for  by  himself.  Mr.  A. 
Collins,  a  neighbor,  contributed  ten  boxes  of 
Seedlings  to  make  up  bis  display. 

BUTTE  COUNTY. 

Butte  county  has  the  most  extensive  citrus 
display  of  any  at  the  fair.  That  is  to  say,  it 
occupies  more  space.  It  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  entire  exhibition,  and  has 
attracted  general  and  most  favorable  atten- 
tion. The  chief  portion  is  the  "  Rock  of 
Ages,"  constructed  by  the  town  of  Oroville. 
A  "  Rock  of  Ages "  made  up  of  oranges 
might  seem  an  anomaly,  but  the  efTect  is 
made  realistic  by  a  painted  background,  re- 
presenting the  stormy  sea,  and  lowering 
clouds,  and  a  frowning  rock  boldly  appearing 
Irom  the  angry  waters.  The  foreground  is 
an  enormous  bed  of  oranges,  with  lemons 
arranged  here  and  there  in  a  very  pretty 
manner.  The  "  Rock  of  Ages"  is  placed 
at  the  rear  of  the  pavilion.  The  structure  is 
at  least  thirty  feet  high  and  forty  feet  broad. 
On  the  semicircular  frame  at  the  top  is  a 
decoration  of  palm  leaves,  and  under  it  the 
inscription  "Rock  of  Ages,'' in  ornamental 
text,  each  letter  being  made  of  oranges. 
The  cross  in  the  foreground,  its  base  sur- 
rounded by  rocks,  ferns  and  running  water, 
is  also  covered  with  the  golden  fruit.  At  the 
extreme  apex  of  the  arch  is  an  electric  star, 
and  the  whole  scene  is  sufTused  by  the  blaze 
of  a  search  light  at  night. 

At  nine  o'clock  each  night  a  tableau  is 
presented,  at  which  a  young  lady  in  white 
comes  forth  and  clings  to  the  cross,  in  the 
affecting  fashion  usually  depicted  in  the 
familiar  allegorical  piciure.  The  band  in 
the  meantime  plays  the  grand  old  hymn. 

Palermo,  Butte  county,  is  represented  by  a 
structure  called  an  "arcaded  market."  It  is 
a  square  building,  surrounded  by  a  tower 
and  a  clock.  Its  basic  dimensions  are 
25x35  feet,  and  its  height  about  thirty. 
Through  the  numerous  open  arches  of  the 
substructure  are  seen  numerous  displays  of 
citrus  fruit  by  private  exhibitors,  about 
twenty  in  number.  The  arcade  took  39,000 
oranges  for  its  composition,  and  is  said  to 
have  cost  about  $1200.  It  was  put  up  by 
the  Palermo  Land  and  Water  company. 

Chico,  Butte  county,  has  a  fruit  and  grain 
palace,  under  charge  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Allen 
It  is  no  less  than  a  handsome  edifice  made 
up  entirely  of  boxes  of  grain  and  fruit,  in- 
geniously and  skillfully  placed,  so  that  each 
distinct  specimen  shall  be  shown  through 
glass  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  The 
palace  is  also  copiously  decorated  with  glass 
jars  containing  grains,  nuts,  etc.,  fixed  in 
convenient  niches  and  other  repositories, 
and  disclosing  the  entire  range  of  such  pro- 
du  ts  in  Butte  county.  Around  its  base  are 
sheaves  of  wheat  and  other  grains.  There 
are  seventy  varieties  of  wheat,  twenty-five 
of  barley,  fifteen  of  oats,  three  of  flax  and 
seven  of  rye,  a  large  part  of  which  comes 
from  the  ranch  of  the  famous  Gen.  John 
Bidwell.  There  are  forty  kinds  of  nuts,  and 
one  hundred  specimens  of  beans,  peas, 
corns  and  seeds.  There  are  fifteen  exhibits 
of  almonds,  and  there  are  many  olives  and 
figs.  There  is  also  a  display  of  Butte 
county  cotton. 

Vegetables  and  melons  are  shown,  among 
others  the  casaba,  of  the  musk-melon  family, 
held  by  the  inhabitants  of  Butte  county  to 
be  superior  to  any  kindred  melon.  It  is  a 
native  of  Italy  that  thrives  remarkably  well 
in  California. 

Chico  has  also  on  exhibition  an  orange 
pavilion,  on  which  are  shown  about  7,000 
oranges,  and  large  and  luscious  varieties  of 
fruits  in  glass  jars.  All  kinds  of  peaches, 
plums,  apricots  and  prunes  are  also  dis- 
played. The  deciduous  fruits  are  designed 
for  the  World's  Fair. 

In  the  two  Chico  exhibits  there  are  in  all 
about  600  specimens  in  glass,  put  up  with 
care  and  good  judgement,  and  making  on 
the  whole  a  very  excellent  showing. 

There  should  be  added  to  the  foregoing 
mention  of  the"speltz"a  hybrid  grain,  a 
cross  between  wheat  and  barley.  It  is  first- 
class  feed,  and  is  grown  quite  extensively  in 
Butte  county.  It  was  announced,  a  few 
days  since,  that  this  grain  was  grown  this 
year  for  the  first  time  in  Skagit  county, 
Washington.  The  statement  is  an  error. 
"Speltz"  has  been  raised  on  Gen.  Bidwell's 
place  for  several  years. 

As  an  entirety,  Butte  county  makes  a 
splendid  showing.    In  common  with  other  | 
displays,  its  exhibits  appear  best  at  night ' 


under  the  full  glare  of  the  strong  lights, 
but  they  are  sufficiently  beautiful  at  any 
time,  day  or  night,  and  without  the  assist- 
ance of  such  advantageous  artificial  con- 
trivances. 

On  either  side  of  the  "  Rock  of  Ages  " 
stands  an  orange-tree,  one  of  them  at  the 
time  it  left  Oroville  showing  186  oranges 
and  the  other  over  150.  Many  of  these  still 
remain  on  the  trees  despite  the  trials  of 
transplantation  and  transport.  To  the  left 
of  the  triangular  orange  slopes  is  a  special 
exhibit  of  lemons,  citrons,  shaddocks,  etc., 
showing  that  Oroville  has  considerably  more 
than  one  siring  to  her  bOw.  The  two  in- 
ctosures  in  front  of  these  main  exhibits  are 
devoted  to  Thermalito  colony  displays,  and 
are  under  the  ausp  ces  of  the  Oroville  Cit- 
rus Association.  Never  has  there  been 
probably  a  more  creditable  display  of 
oranges  than  is  here  presented.  They  are 
most  of  them  budded  oranges,  among  the 
varieties  being  Hermosas,  St.  Michaels, 
Mediterraneans,  Washington  Navels,  Par- 
son Browns,  Majoricas  and  Malta  Bloods. 
Here  can  be  seen,  too,  exhibits  of  olive  oil, 
pickles  and  limes.  Twenty-two  large  views 
of  the  favored  section  represented  attract 
much  attention  in  their  single  large  frame 
suspended  between  two  of  the  uprights  of 
the  northern  stand. 

TULARE  COTNTY. 

Tulare  comes  forward  with  rather  a  small 
exhibit  for  so  big  and  so  prolific  a  county, 
and  it  is  represented  by  growers  from  one 
section  only — C.  Frost,  W.  J.  Pretiyman 
and  Phil.  M.  Baier,  of  Porterville.  The 
varieties  of  oranges  shown  in  a  well-arranged 
display  are  as  follows: 
Majorca,  Dancy, 
St.  Michaels,  Cataline  Navels, 

Magnum  BDnum,  S^nford, 
Rugby  Blood,  Dincy  Tangerine, 

Washington  Navels,  Seedlings, 
Jiffi,  Haniord  Mediterranean. 

Star, 

Mexican  limes  and  Lisbon  and  Kureka 
lemons  are  also  shown.  The  latter  seem  to 
be  further  advanced  than  the  northern  lem- 
on, and  are  of  especially  fine  color  and  ap- 
pearance. 

The  Porterville  oranges  are  comparatively 
new  to  San  Francisco.  Their  market  is  al- 
most wholly  in  the  East.  Their  merit  is 
great  and  the  producers  claim  they  have 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  effecting  sales. 

One  of  the  exhibitors — Mr.  Baier — said 
to  a  representative  of  the  Rural  Press: 
"We  do  not  claim  to  have  the  best  oranges 
in  California.  What  we  say  is,  we  have  or- 
anges that  are  first-class  in  all  particulars, 
and  that  is  enough  for  us.  Other  commu- 
nities may,  and  doubtless  do,  have  the 
same." 

It  is  probable  that  Tulare  county  will  also 
be  represented  at  the  southern  citrus  fair  at 
Colton. 

SAN   LUIS  OBISI'O. 

Over  in  one  corner  of  the  pavilion  is  to  be 
found  a  very  unpretentious  but,  at  the  same 
time,  notable  exhibit  of  the  products  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  county,  in  charge  of  J.  N. 
Young.  No  citrus  fruits  in  quantity  are 
shown,  but  there  is  a  very  large  and  valu- 
able collection  of  grains,  vegetables  and  de- 
ciduous fruits.  There  are  shown  sixty  vari- 
eties of  grain  in  sheaf  and  in  glass,  forty 
specimens  of  beans,  and  corn,  peas,  seeds, 
alfalfa,  beets,  pumpkins,  melons,  walnuts, 
apples,  onions,  potatoes,  squashes,  carrots, 
dried  fruits,  wines  and  mineral  water,  lem- 
ons, asphalt  and  Indian  relics — quite  a  vari- 
ety in  all.  There  are  seventeen  varieties  of 
apples  and  twenty-two  exhibits  of  table 
squash,  eighteen  of  carrots,  sixteen  of  beets, 
six  of  potatoes  and  two  of  onions.  The  dis- 
play of  apples  is  from  Mr.  Young's  orchard. 

Among  the  prodigies  shown  by  Mr. 
Young  are  the  following:  Big  onions  are 
displayed  in  a  jar  that  weigh  five  pounds 
each.  The  biggest  potato  pulls  down  the 
scales  to  seven  pounds.  Two  gigantic 
pumpkins  are  shown — one  a  blue  seal 
weighing  212  pounds  and  another  a  potiron, 
208  pounds.  A  Mangel  beet  weighs  80 
pounds,  and  a  carrot  12. 

From  the  Suey  ranch  is  a  display  of  giant 
lemons.  They  are  in  a  glass  and  cannot 
now  be  measured  or  weighed,  but  they  ap- 
pear to  be  the  largest  in  the  pavilion. 

There  is  also  a  display  of  asphalt  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  antimony,  quicksilver  and 
chromic  ore  just  turned  out  by  the  new 
chrome  works  in  San  Luis  Obispo.  Petri- 
factions are  shown  in  which  is  a  large  oyster 
shell  found  35  miles  from  the  seashore. 

There  is  a  sunflower  I5>2  feet  high,  the 
flower  of  which  was  five  feet  in  circum- 
ference when  green. 

There  is  building-rock  and  the  unique  fire- 
rock  peculiar  to  San  Luis  Obispo.  It  is 
stated  of  this  rock  that  a  fragment  dipped  in 
oil  will  burn  one-half  hour  with  a  bright 
flame  when  the  match  is  touched  to  it.  It 
is  commonly  used  for  building  fires. 


Mr.  Young  himself  collected  the  entire 
exhibit,  for  which  he  has  as  yet  received  no 
remuneration. 

ALAMEDA  COUNTY. 

Alameda  county  makes  a  very  complete 
and  meritorious  exhibit  of  fruits,  nuts,  dried 
prunes,  grains,  pickles,  asparagus,  almonds, 
rhubarb,  peas,  etc.,  all  in  glass.  Among 
interesting  features  is  an  arch,  with  columns 
of  immense  glass  jars,  completely  filled  with 
a  variety  of  fruits,  arranged  in  artistic  pro- 
fusion. Surmounting  the  jars  is  the  in- 
scription, "Alameda."  A  unique  exhibit  is 
a  Japanese  mandarin  orange  tree  with  fruit, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  fruits  at  its  base, 
among  others  a  ripe  watermelon.  There  is 
also  a  sugar  exhibit,  showing  the  beet  in  all 
its  stages  of  progress  from  the  naked  veg- 
etable to  granulated  sugar. 

There  are  in  all,  in  the  Alameda  exhibit, 
several  thousand  pieces.  Unfortunately,  no 
one  seemed  to  be  in  charge  on  the  several 
occasions  it  was  visited  by  a  representative 
of  the  Rural  Press,  and  its  many  merits 
could  not  at  that  time  be  specifically  ex- 
plained to  visitors. 

SONOMA  COUNTY. 

The  Sonoma  county  exhibit  was  late  in 
place.  No  visitors  were  admitted  for  a 
number  of  days  after  the  fair  opened,  and 
a  full  description  therefore  cannot  be  given 
at  this  time.  There  is  a  rumor  that  a  lead- 
ing feature  of  the  display  is  a  pumpkin 
weighing  300  pounds  or  less.  This  paper 
will  take  occasion  to  verify  the  report  (or 
otherwise)  at  some  other  time. 

HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

To  Humboldt  county  belongs  the  honor 
of  presenting  a  collection  that  is  in  the 
greatest  degree  singular  and  entertaining. 
It  is  a  museum  of  curiosities,  labeled 
"Humboldt  as  it  was  in  1850."  If  civilization 
in  Humboldt  forty-three  years  ago  was 
r  early  as  wild  and  uncouth  as  here  repre- 
sented, all  strangers  within  its  limits  must 
have  felt  that  they  bore  their  lives  in  their 
hands  every  time  they  advanced  a  step  into 
that  land  of  wonders  and  terrors.  The  ex- 
hibit is,  in  short,  an  ideal  representation  of 
the  roughest  and  most  dangerous,  and  ad- 
venturous aspects  of  existence  in  that 
weird  wilderness  at  an  early  pioneer  day. 
There  are  shown  savage  animals,  weapons. 
Indian  relics,  strange  household  appliances 
made  from  the  skins  and  boms  of  wild 
beasts  and  other  natural  resources,  snakes, 
scalps,  baskets,  knives,  slings,  canes,  dresses, 
and  a  thousand  other  things  that  went  to 
make  up  the  surroundings  and  domesticities 
of  Indian  life  and  of  the  new  civilization 
then  just  gaining  a  foothold  in  Humboldt. 
The  collection  belongs  to  and  is  exhibited 
by  Mrs.  R.  F.  Herrick,  and  is  one  of  the 
fruits  of  her  long  existence  and  labors 
among  the  Indians,  and  of  her  pioneer  life. 
The  collection  was  begun  by  Seth  Kinman, 
the  famous  hunter  and  trapper,  who  died 
about  ten  years  since. 

The  principal  feature  is  a  huge  grizzly 
bear — stuffed  and  very  much  dead — having 
been  killed  years  and  years  ago,  30  or  more 
There  is  a  story  connected  with  his  slaughter 
that  is  worth  narrating.  A  Spanish  ranchero 
in  Humboldt  had  for  a  Inng  time  been  much 
troubled  by  the  devastations  of  a  giant 
grizzly.  Cattle  and  sheep  were  carried  off 
through  the  prowess  of  the  fierce  beast  for 
long  weeks  and  even  years.  Finally,  it  was 
decided  to  organize  an  expedition  to  slay 
him.  The  ranchero  and  several  vaqueros 
started  out  horseback  in  his  quest.  They 
found  him  A  bullet  in  the  head — a  prac- 
tically invulnerable  portion  of  his  tremen- 
dous anatomy — enraged  the  grizzly  and  he 
started  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  party.  One 
horse  was  slow,  and  the  bear  gained  rapidly. 
Seeing  his  capture  inevitable,  the  rider  aban- 
dbned  the  horse  and  climbed  a  tree — a  very 
wise  proceeding,  as  events  showed.  The 
grizzly  overtook  the  horse,  attacked  him  and 
tore  every  rib  from  one  side  of  the  poor 
animal's  body  at  one  blow.  The  monster 
afterward  retired,  and  thetrembling  Spaniard 
escaped. 

Next  week  Seth  Kinman  volunteered  to 
engage  the  grizzly  in  combat.  So  he  started 
out  with  several  attendants.  They  went 
along  the  seashore,  and,  sure  enough,  there 
was  the  giant  (the  original  prototype  of  ursa 
major)  engaged  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of 
digging  rlams.  A  well-aimed  shot  by  Kin- 
man slew  him,  the  ball  taking  effect  in  the 
back  just  behind  the  foreleg. 

The  bear  weighed  1800  pounds  and  was, 
it  is  said,  over  ten  feet  high  when  erect.  His 
length  now  is  8  feet  8  inches,  but  it  is 
claimed  that  he  has  shrunk  a  very  great  deal 
since  his  death  and  in  the  process  of  years 
of  decay.  His  paw  was  18  inches  across, 
his  claws  several  inches  in  length.  The  In- 
dians said  he  was  about  32  years  old,  being 
cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  ought  to 
have  lived  to  be  at  least  75.    If  he  had  been 


a  good  bear,  he  might  have  been  alive  to- 
day, giving  his  progeny  sound  moral  advice 
and  guiding  them  into  the  paths  of  rectitude 
and  sobriety.  On  the  other  hand,  he  might 
have  joined  a  sideshow  to  a  circus  and  given 
the  eloquent  and  accomplished  gentleman 
who  always  delivers  an  oration  on  the  out- 
side an  opportunity  to  stretch  the  truth  a 
great  deal  as  to  his  stature — "20  feet  in 
height,  weight  3600  pounds,  he  eats  an  ox  at 
every  meal,  etc.,  etc."  So,  in  the  interest  of 
good  morals,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  Mr. 
Grizzly  had  his  predatory  career  thus  sud- 
denly cut  short  by  Mr.  Kinman's  bullet. 

Mrs.  Herrick  shows  a  beautiful  chair  of 
elk  horns  that  was  to  have  been  given 
by  Mr.  Kinman  to  President  Garfield,  but 
the  presentation  was  prevented  by  the  Presi- 
dent's assassination.  A  similar  chair  was 
given  to  President  Hayes,  and  Kinman  had 
the  distinguished  honor  of  appearing  in  a 
photograph  with  the  President,  the  latter 
seated  in  his  barbarian  chair,  the  other  in 
his  hunter's  garb,  standing  very  erect  and 
looking  very  proud. 

A  violin  with  ihe  frame  made  of  a  mule's 
skull  is  another  curiosity.  Kinman  was  a 
violin  player,  and  he  had  a  mule  that  was  of 
a  disposition  irresistibly  musical.  Coming 
across  the  plains,  whenever  Kinman  played 
the  violin,  this  gentle  hybrid  of  Apollonic 
instinct!)  would  come  and  stick  his  head  in 
the  tent,  his  ears  gently  waving  to  and  fro 
in  strict  time  to  the  music.  So,  when  the 
mule  died,  after  an  honorable  and  faithful 
service  of  many  years,  Kinman  dedicated 
his  immortal  soul  to  music  by  imbedding 
bis  skull  in  a  violin  frame. 

The  scalp  of  Lassie,  a  bad  •  Indian  chief 
who  tried  to  kill  Kinman,  and  was  prevented 
by  a  slight  accident — the  accident  consisting 
in  Kinman  getting  the  drop  on  him  first — is 
also  proudly  shown. 

Moose,*deer  and  elk  horns  are  also  prom- 
inently displayed.  One  set  of  horns  is  of  a 
mule  deer,  and  has  22  points,  believed  to  be 
the  largest  number  on  any  horns  in  exist- 
ence. 

A  cane  used  by  Daniel  Boone  in  his  old 
age,  a  musket  nearly  200  years  old,  and  vari- 
ous Indian  charms  and  other  things  are  also 
in  the  collection. 

Mrs.  Herrick  says  the  Indians  have  prom- 
ised to  find  and  donate  to  her  that  extraor- 
dinary rarity — a  white  deer  skin.  The  white 
deer  is  an  object  of  veneration  and  profound 
worship  among  the  Humboldt  Indians.  He 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  them  as  a 
white  elephant  to  the  superstitious  East 
Indians. 

Fruits,  grains,  woods  and  fish  are  also  a 
part  of  the  Humboldt  county  exhibit. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  exhibits  at  the 
fair  is  the  aquarium,  which, though  not  large, 
is  quite  attractive.  The  following  varieties 
are  shown  :  Rainbow  trout  from  Klamath; 
salmon  fry  from  Sisson  hatchery;  catfish, 
suckers,  carp,  whitefish  from  Lake  Tahoe; 
cutthroat  trout  from  Lake  Tahoe;  black  bass 
from  Russian  river;  brook  trout  from  Mt. 
Shasta;  terrapin. 

Another  very  interesting  collection  is  the 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  display.  Its  most 
prominent  feature  is  the  relics  of  various 
desperate  robberies  of  which  the  company 
has  been  the  victim. 

The  machinery  department  is  not  exten- 
sive; but  it  is  creditable. 

An  excellent  band  discourses  music  after- 
noons and  evenings. 

The  attendance  so  far  has  been  very  satis- 
factory. 

Of  course  the  new  wash-machine  man  is 
on  hand.  No  show  would  be  complete 
without  him,  or  the  lightning  sketch-artist, 
or  the  Edison  phonograph  conductor.  "Five 
cents  hears  it;  $350  buys  it." 

At  one  place  an  industrious  old  lady  oper- 
ates a  spinning  wheel,  said  to  be  200  years 
old. 

Possibly  it  was  an  oversight,  but  the  ex- 
hibitors have  generally  given  poor  old  Co- 
lumbus a  rest — and  this  is  Columbian  year, 
too. 

The  citrus  exhibit  is  called  "  the  dress 
parade  for  the  World's  Fair,"  because  a 
number  of  its  features  are  to  be  reproduced 
at  the  great  exposition. 

The  state  mining  bureau  has  a  large  and 
complete  exhibit. 

The  great  statue  of  California  occupies  a 
prominent  place,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
pavilion. 

One  serious  drawback  is  the  absence  of 
seats  to  accommodate  a  big  crowd.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  there  is  little  space 
for  them.  The  arrangement  of  the  pavilion 
is  not  up  to-  modern  requirements. 

None  of  the  private  exhibits  is  more 
unique  and  attractive  than  the  salt  display 
of  Mr.  G.  W.  Durbrow,  of  Salton.  Salt  in 
all  its  various  forms — coarse,  fine  and  crys- 
tallized— are  shown  in  most  picturesque 
shapes,  and  the  processes  of  salt-gathering 
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and  refining  explained  by  drawings  and 
otherwise.  Among  other  interesting  things, 
there  are  shown  the  remains  of  a  wheel- 
barrow recovered  from  Salton  sea.  It  is 
one  mass  of  glistening  crystallizations,  not  a 
vestige  of  wood  being  visible.  The  exhibit 
is  to  be  taken  to  the  World's  Fair,  where  it 
is  certain  to  excite  much  attention. 

During  the  present  week,  special  nights 
have  been  devoted  to  the  various  counties, 
when  the  managers  of  the  several  exhibits 
were  "  at  home "  to  the  public.  These 
nights  thus  set  apart  were  : — 

Monday  night — Butte  county. 

Tuesday  night — Yuba  county. 

Wednesday  night— Placer  county. 

Thursday  night — Humboldt  county. 

Friday  night — Alameda  county. 

Saturday  night — Sacramento  county. 

THE  FAIR  A  SUCCESS. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  fair  is  a  success. 
In  some  features  it  is  superior,  in  others 
quite  equal,  to  its  predecessors.  It  is  a  fact 
that  heretofore  exhibits  were  monopolized  by 
local  merchants,  machinists  and  implement 
houses.  While  their  displays  were  in  the  high- 
est degree  creditable  and  deserving,  they  were 
of  necessity  much  the  same  each  ye»r,  and 
the  fair  really  amounted  to  little  more  than 
a  display  of  the  work  of  these  various  busi- 
ness houses.  The  same  things  can  be  said 
even  of  the  art  exhibition,  in  which  were 
found  many  rare  and  beautiful  paintings; 
but  inspection  of  the  catalogue  never  failed 
to  disclose  that  at  least  one-half  the  produc- 
tions of  genius  were  for  sale  by  the  artist  to 
the  first  purchaser,  and  the  inference  was  ir- 
resistible that  the  sole  purpose  of  exhibition 
was  to  find  a  buyer,  and  that  it  was  not  a 
contribution  to  an  artistic  collection  for  art's 
sake. 

It  is  likely  that  all  citrus  fairs  in  the  future 
will  be  held  in  connection  with  the^echan- 
ics'  fair,  and  that  a  feature  of  superior  per- 
manent interest  will  thus  be  added.  Pre- 
vious citrus  fairs  held  in  places  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  State  have  no  doubt  possessed 
equal  merit  and  attractiveness  with  the  pres- 
ent fair;  but  it  is  undeniable  that  they  have 
not  been  visited  by  as  many  thousands  as 
have  already  spent  a  pleasant  and  instruc- 
tive afternoon  or  evening  in  attendance  at 
the  present  show.  The  chief  object  of  a 
citrus  fair,  as  of  any  other,  is  to  present 
such  a  variety  of  objects,  in  pleasing  and  ar- 
tistic shape,  that  it  will  draw  many  people 
to  inspect  its  features.  Attendance  is  a 
leading  element  of  success.  It  is  the  design 
of  the  various  exhibitors  to  interest  the  larg- 
est possible  number  of  people  in  their  dis- 
plays. It  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been 
a  wise  decision  that  brought  the  fair  to  San 
Francisco,  because  the  products  of  the  vari- 
ous counties  will  here  be  in  view  of  more 
people  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  State. 


AWARD  OF  CITRUS  PRIZES. 
The  cash  premiums  of  the  Northern  Cit- 
rus Association,  amounting  to  $2500,  were 
awarded  last  Tuesday  night  by  A.  W.  Potter, 
D.  E.  Allison  and  John  G.  Wetmore,  judges. 
Butte  county  got  first,  as  it  has  at  previous 
fairs.  The  several  citrus  awards  are  as 
follows: 

CLASS  I  — BEST  GENERAL  DISPLAY  OF  CrrRUS 
KRUITS. 

First  premium,  Butte  county,  $250;  second 
premium,  Placer  county,  $200;  third  premium,  Tu- 
Ure  county,  $150;  fourth  premium,  Yuba  county, 
$100:  fifth  premium,  Sacramento  county,  $50. 

CLASS  II— BUDDED  ORANGES. 

First  premium,  G.  Frost.  Porterville,  Tulare 
rounty,  $200;  second  premium,  Robert  Hector, 
Monte  Rio,  Placer  county,  $150;  third  premium, 
Oroville  Citrus  Assnciation,  Butte  county,  $100; 
fourth  premium,  N.  W.  Winton,  Thermalito,  Butte 
county,  $75;  filth  premium,  W.  A.  Ro£;ers.  Ther- 
malito, Bu'te  county,  $50;  sixth  premium,  Butte 
County  Infirmary,  $40;  seventh  premium,  G.  A. 
Fisher,  Thermali'o,  Butte  county,  $30;  eighth 
premium,  J.  W.  Hutchins.  M.irysville.  Yuba  county, 
$20;  ninth  premium,  A.  F.  J  one?,  Oroville,  Butte 
county,  $10;  tenth  premium,  Mrs.  F.Owen,  Penryn, 
Placer  county,  $5. 

CLASS  in— BUDDED  CHANGES. 

(Best  12  budded  oranges  grown  by  exhibitor.) 
First  premium,  G.  Frost,  Porterville,  Tulare 
county,  $fo-,  second  premium,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Jones, 
Oroville.  Batt"  county.  $9;  third  premium,  Oroville 
Citrus  Association,  Thermalito,  Butte  county,  $8; 
fourth  premium,  G.  Fros>,  Porterville,  Tulare 
county,  $7;  fifth  premium,  Robert  Hector,  Monte 
Rio,  Pla'-er  county,  $6;  sixth  premium,  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Dunn,  Oroville,  Butte  county,  $5;  -ieventh  premium, 
George  A.  Fisher,  Thermalito,  Butte  county,  $4; 
eighth  premium,  G.  Frost.  Porterville,  Tulare 
county,  $3;  ninth  premium,  Orovilli  Citrus  Associa- 
tion. Tberroalito,  Butte  county,  $2;  tenth  premium, 
G.  Frost,  Porterville,  Tulare  county,  $1. 

CLASS  IV — BUDDED  ORANGES. 

(Best  display  <:tandard  boxes  packed  for  market 
Not  less  than  five  boxes). 
First  premium.  Oroville  Citrus  Association,  $35; 
second  premium  J^cob  Mansfield,  Wyandotte, 
Butte  county,  $20;  third  premium,  R.  C.  Chambers, 
Palermo,  Butte  county,  $15, 


CLASS  V— SEEDLING  ORANGES. 

(Best  general  display  by  producer.) 
First  premium,  James  O'Brien,  Smartsville,  Yul>a 
county,  $150;  second  premium,  O.  R.  Owens, 
Penryn,  Placer  county,  $ioo;  third  premium,  Butie 
County  Infirmary,  $75;  fourth  premium,  C.  H. 
Mars,  Knight's  Ferry,  Stanislaus  county,  $60;  fifth 
premium,  E.  W.  Fogg,  Pence  Ranch,  Butte  county, 
$40;  sixth  premium,  Excelsior  Company,  Yuba 
county,  $30;  seventh  prem'um,  Mrs  W.  N.  Rogers, 
Marysville,  Yuba  county,  $23;  eighth  premium,  Mrs. 
Mary  Karr,  Marysville,  Yuba  countv,  $20;  ninth 
premium,  F.  G.  Condon,  Smartsville,  Yuba  county, 
$10;  tenth  premium,  Miller  &  Lusk,  Marysville, 
Yuba  county,  $5. 

CLASS  VI— SEEDLING  ORANGES. 

(B^st  twelve  seedling  oranges  grown  by  exhibitor.) 

First  premium,  W.  J.  Pettyman.  Porterville, 
Tulare  county,  $io;  second  premium,  Jacob  Mans- 
field, Wyandotte,  $9;  third  premium,  J.  W.  Currie, 
Piano,  Tulare  county,  $8;  fourth  premium,  W.  B. 
Vineyard,  Smartsville,  $7;  fifth  premium,  Mrs. 
Mary  Karr,  Smartsville,  $6;  sixth  premium,  Ex- 
celsior Colony,  Yuba  county,  $5;  seventh  premium 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Benjamin.  Oroville,  $4;  eighth  pre- 
mium, Robert  B.^atiy,  Smartsville,  $3;  ninth  pre- 
mium, William  A.  O'Brien,  Smartsville,  $2;  tenth 
premium,  F.  G.  Congdon,  $1. 

CLASS   VII — SEEDLING  ORANGES. 

(Best  display  standard  boxes  packed  for  market. 
Not  less  than  five  boxes.) 
First  preminm— I,.  R.  Kelchum  Bidwe'l's  Bir, 
Butte  county,  $25;  second  premium — James  O'Brien, 
Smartsville,  $20;  third  premium — Butte  County  In- 
firmary, $15. 

CLASS  VIII— LEMONS. 

(Best  display  by  producer.) 
First  premium — W.  J.  Prettyman,  Porle'ville,  $50; 
second  premium — E.  Tucker,  Oroville,  $35;  third 
premium — Pogue  Lime  Kiln,  Tulare  county,  $25; 
fourth  premium — Mrs.  Mary  Karr,  Marysville,  $15; 
fifth  premium— Mrs.  M.  D.  Coombs,  Marysville,  $io. 

CLASS    IX  -  LEMONS. 

(Best  twelve  lemons  grown  by  producer.) 
First  premium,   J.  C.  Henry,  Thermalito,  $7; 
second  premium  N.  J.  Prettyman,  Porterville,  $5; 
third  premium,  Pogue  Lime  Kiln,  Tulare  county, 
$2. 

CLASS  X— LIMES,  ETC. 

(Best  display  by  producer.) 
First  premium,  E.  Tucker,  Orovill»,  $20;  second 
premium,  W.  I.  Prettyman,  Porterville,  $15;  third 
premium,  M.  Biggs.  Jr.,  Oroville,  $10;  fourth  pre- 
mium, J.  Gardella,  Orovill':,  $5. 

CLASS  XI  — CITRUS  NURSERY  .STOCK. 

(Seedling  and  budded,  grown  from  seed  by  ex- 
hibitor.) 

First  premium,  Oroville  Citrus  Association,  $20; 
second  premium,  H,  C.  Bell,  Oroville,  $15. 

CLASS  XII— ARTISTIC  EXHIBITS. 

First  premium,  windmill,  Yuba  county,  $75;  sec- 
ond premium,  locomotive,  Sacramento  county.  $50; 
third  premium,  watch  tower,  Butte  county,  $25. 

To  the  list  of  awards  the  committee  adds:  "  We 
wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  exhibit  of  the 
Thermalito  Olive  Oil  Association,  which,  though  we 
could  give  no  premium,  has  an  excellent  display. 
The  Seedless  Azorean  St.  Michael  exhibit  by  Herold 
&  Curliss,  Palermo,  is  a  promising  variety  and 
worthy  of  special  attention  by  growers  of  citrus 
fruit.  The  general  excellence  of  the  exhibits  de- 
serves special  mention,  as  we  lielieve  they  are  equal 
to  anything  that  could  be  shown  by  growers  of  cit- 
rus (ruit  in  any  part  of  the  world." 

Seedling  oranges  from  the  Brown's  Valley  Irjiga- 
tion  District  made  an  excellent  display,  but  were 
not  entered  for  prizes. 

The  committee  on  artistic  disolays  was  composed 
of  Norton  Bush,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Richardson,  Miss 
Mary  D.  Bates,  R.  D.  Yelland  and  C.  E.  Grunsky. 


PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCES: 


Every  oyster  has  a  mouth,  a  heart,  a 
liver,  a  stomach,  besides  many  curiously  de- 
vised little  intestines  and  other  organs,  nec- 
essary organs  such  as  would  be  handy  to  a 
living,  moving,  intelligent  creature.  The 
mouth  is  at  the  end  of  the  shell,  near  the 
hinge,  and  adjoining  the  toothed  portion  of 
the  oyster's  pearly  covering. 


Growing  Boses. 

There  is  a  world  of  pleasure  to  b"  derived  from  a 
garden  full  of  roses;  even  a  single  flower,  in  a  little 
red  pot,  will  brighten  the  home  and  bring  good 
cheer.  With  the  right  kind  of  plants  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  everybody  having  the 
choicest  roses;  a  little  soil,  water  and  sunshine  is  ttfe 
only  care  they  require,  and  they  amply  repay  for 
the  slight  trouble  and  expense.  The  best  roses  for 
home  culture  are  those  grown  by  the  Dingee  & 
Conard  Company  at  West  Grove,  Pa.  For  twenty- 
five  years  this  firm  has  been  propagating  roses  of 
every  variety  on  their  own  roots  and  sending  them 
by  mail  to  every  part  of  the  land.  Their  method  of 
starting  a  rose  is  peculiarly  their  own.  When  the 
plant  leaves  their  hands  it  is  ready  to  thrive  and 
bloom  in  pot  or  garden.  This  firm  publishes  an  i|. 
lustrated  "  Guide  to  Rose  Culture  "  which  contains 
complete  instructions  for  growing  flowers  of  all 
kinds,  and  much  other  information  intei-'sting  and 
valuable  to  the  lover  of  flowers.  They  ofTir  to  send 
it  Free,  and  enclose  a  specimen  copy  of  their  floral 
magazine,  "Success  With  Flowers,"'  to  all  who 
make  application. 


When  You  Are  Ready  for  Seed,  send  to 
Kansas  Seed  House  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  for  one 
of  its  descriptive  catalogues.  This  firm,  besides 
being  one  of  the  largest  in  the  West,  is  noted 
throughout  the  country  for  a  numtier  of  leading 
novelties  and  specialties  in  the  seed  line. 


BY- 


"I  have  now  la, use  fiva  ot  your  ROCHESTER  GANG  PLOWS,  aad  desire  to  say  that  they  eive  excellent 
gatistaction,  and  I  find  them  indi^pengab'e.  The  price  Is  so  much  reduced  from  that  (ormerlv  naid  for  a  lika  ln< 
plement  that  no  orchardirt  should  do  without  a  BOCHESTER." 


Signed, 


N.  P.  CHIPMAN,  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 


Unitarian  Literature 

Rent  trxf  hy  the  OHAHinifa  AirnLiAKT  »f  the  Plist  L'olta. 
rian  Church,  cor.  Qeary  an  '  Franklin  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
clace.    Addren  Wh  S,  A,  Hobe,  ai  at>OT*. 


"Your  R03HESTER  PLOW  Is  a  success,  and  the  lightest  weight  Plow  doinr  ^ 
effective  work."  Signed,      L.  E.  BLOCHMAN,  Santa  Maria,  Cal. 

"  We  started  the  ROCHESTER  GANG  PLOW  to  day,  and  are  well  pleased  with  it 
It  does  the  work  well."  Signed,   JONES  &  MAULSBY,  Santa  Maria,  Cal. 

Olive  Hill  Orchard  and  Nurseries. 

"  I  received  the  ROCHESTER  PLOW  yesterday.  In  rood  i>hM>e,  and  am  very  well 
pleased  with  it."  Signed,  T.  LILIENCRANTZ,  Aptos,  Cal. 

"  I  consider  the  ROCHESTER  GANG  PLOW  the  beat  I  have 
ever  seen  ujed."    Signed,    B.  H.  BANCROFT,  Concord,  Cal. 

"Having  used  the  ROCHESTER  GANG  PLOW  in  my  or- 
chard, I  am  pleased  to  say  it  does  Its  work  well  and  Is  lighter  on 
my  team  than  I  expected."   Signed,    E.  C.  W.  HacDONALD, 

Aptos,  Oal. 

"  I  am  well  pleaded  with  the  ROCHESTER  GANG  PLOW,  as 
it  does  flne  work  and  is  very  liirht  draft,  two  horses  handling  it 
easily."   Signed,  E.  PARSONS,  North  Pomona,  Cal. 

ROCHESTER  GANG  PLOW. 


'  Am  well  pleased  with  the  CYCLONE  PULVERIZER  I  purchased  from  you  last  year.  For  the  last  work- 
ings of  an  orchard  it  is  especially  valuable,  leaving  the  ground  well  pulvtrized  and  le^el." 

Signed,       Dr.  GEO.  W.  HANDY,  Saratoga.  Cal. 

"  I  have  used  the  CYCLONE  PULVERIZER  here  for  two  years,  and  it  is  a  nood  tool  to  work  in  orchards 
and  will  do  better  work  than  a  harrow.  There  is  no  better  set  of  tools  to  tirepare  the  ground  for  sugar  beets 
than  the  CYCLONR  PtU.VKRIZ    <■       CYCLONE  CULTIVATOR."   Signed,  A.  B.  AKNIN,  Fullerton,  Cal. 

"The  CYCLO.NE  PULVERIZER  arrived,  and  I  started 
it  within  an  hour  of  the  time  I  received  it-  To  say  that  it 
gives  satisfkclion  is  not  sayi- g  half  enouiih  in  iti  favor.  It 
is  the  most  complete  Pulverizer  I  ever  saw.  It  leaves  the 
ground  as  fine  as  a  flower  garden.  Three  fmil'  nr  two 
medium  horses,  and  one  man.  can  fiaish  fifteen  acres  every 
day,  and  do  tne  work  better  tb»n  can  be  liore  with  any  other 
tool  now  in  use."  i>i<ned,  W.  E.  COLE, 

Capay,  Cal. 

"  1  have  used  the  TOWER  CYCLONE  PULVERIZER  on 
my  orchard  in  Sutter  county,  and  take  pleasure  in  rec  <m- 
mending  it  to  pirtif  s  wishing  an  In  plement  for  surface  culti- 
vation. I  am  using  cultivators  of  your  different  makes,  all 
of  them  doing  gocil  work;  none  of  their,  however,  finishes 
up  tl>e  Furface  of  the  ground  and  levels  it  equ  1  to  the 
TOWER  CYCLONE."  Signed,  O.  W.  PE^CdCK, 
~  Marysville,  Cal. 

CYCLONE  PULVERIZER. 


"  We  find  our  8-foot  LUITWIELER  CULTI- 
VATOR all  that  is  cUii^ed  for  it— a  buc- 
c"89tul  implement  for  o'chsrd  use,  and  rec- 
ommend it  to  all  who  wish  a  dm  c'ass  culti- 
vator." Signed,  A.  P.  CHRISMAN, 
Los  Oatos,  Cal. 

"  The  S-foot  LUITWIELER  CULTIVATOR 
I  received  from  you  is  givin-r  sood  satisfac- 
tion. My  team  is  medium  and  handles  it 
quite  easily."  S  gned,  H.  B.  8TEIN8URO. 

Woodland,  Cal. 


"After  giving  the  DESRFIELD  STEEL 
HARNESS  a  trial,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that 
I  find  it  very  sucoeesful  for  orchard  use.  nan 
recommend  It  to  all  who  wish  to  use  a  Har- 
ness which  will  not  Irjiire  their  trees." 

Signed,     O.  F.  SMITH,  Carpinterla.  Cal. 


LUITWIELER  STEEL  CULTH  ATOR. 


"  We  have  used  your  DEERFIELD  STEEL  HARNESS  in  plowing  vineyard,  and  and  it  Is  the  most  com- 
plete arrangement  we  ever  saw.  Also,  tor  2-horge  work  on  wagon,  it  works  equally  as  well  as  in  our  vineyard  or 
orchard."   Signed,  W.  E.  ft  H.  BENJAMIN,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

"  Having  used  the  DEERFIELD  STEEL  HARNFSS,  and  given  it  gnol  tests,  am  now  prepared  to  say  that 
it  is  the  best  Harness  for  orchard  work  I  have  had  on  my  place.   I  recommend  it  to  my  nelghb'  rs." 

Signed,       RUSSELL  HEATH,  Carpinterla,  Cal. 

"  I  find  your  DEERFIELD  STEEL  HARNESS  Al  for  orchard  and  vineyard  work,  and  by  far  tha  most  con- 
venient Harness  for  a  lead  team  and  for  a  general  purpose  Harness  on  a  farm." 

Signed,  M.  S.  B0WDI8H,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

"Your  DEERFIELD  STEEL 
HARNESS  haa  been  given  a 
trial  In  my  vineyard,  and  works 
well,  preventini;  injury  to  vines 
^  and  trees  to  a  vreat  extect. 
It  is  a  decided  advantage  to  be 
able  to  hitch  up  the  horses 
reparately  and  attach  them 
atterw-ard."  Signed, 

WM.  WtHNEL, 

Evergreen,  Oal. 

"  My  tearastT  reports  that 
the  DEEBFIKLD  STEEL  HAR- 
NESS works  well.  I  enclose 
check  f3r  payment  Please 
send  me  another  set  of  har- 
ness." Signed, 
NATHAN  W.  BLANCH \RD, 
Santa  Paula,  Cal. 

"The  EVANS'  STEEL  HAR- 
ROW came  all  right.  The  more 
I  use  it  the  better  I  like  it,  and 
would  not  part  with  i'  at  auy 
price  It  IS  the  best  Harrow  I 
ever  saw."  Signed, 

F.  D.  BENNETT, 

Santa  Ciuz,  Cal. 


DKEBFIELD  bltLL  HAKNI£S'<. 


SEND  FOR 

Horticultural  Pampblet 


G.  G.WICKSON  &  CO., 


3  and  5  FRONT  ST., 
346  N.  MAIN  ST., 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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The  Wheaten  Loaf. 

The  ideal  loaf  depends  on  the  perfection 
of  the  leavening  process.  Baking  fixes  the 
air  cells,  and  the  quicker  that  is  accom- 
plished the  better.  If  dough  is  placed  in  the 
oven  before  it  is  sufficiently  "proofed"  the 
bread  will  be  close-grained  or  heavy.  If  the 
temperature  of  the  oven  is  too  low  then  sog- 
gy bread  results;  if  overheated  the  crust  will 
form  too  quickly,  becoming  hard,  thus  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  water.  The  result  is 
an  "  underbaked  "  loaf.  The  right  tempera- 
ture and  medium-sized  loaves  result  in  such 
a  penetration  of  the  heat  through  the  loaves 
as  to  delay  the  baking  of  the  crust  until  the 
necessary  changes  have  been  made.  To 
test  the  oven  throw  on  its  floor  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  fresh  flour,  If  it  takes  fire  or  burns 
black  quickly  the  oven  is  overheated  and 
must  be  allowed  to  cool.  If  the  floor  re- 
mains white  after  a  few  seconds  the  tempera 
ture  is  too  low.  If  the  oven  is  right  the  flour 
will  turn  a  blackish  or  brownish  yellow  and 
look  slightly  scorched. 

In  the  largp  cities  there  are  immense  bak- 
eries where  machinery  and  reel  ovens  are 
employed  in  bread-making.  This  reduces 
the  cost  to  the  consumers,  who  will  ere  long 
be  able  to  buy,  if  they  are  not  already,  bread 
as  cheap  as  they  can  make  it  at  home,  taking 
fuel  and  labor  and  loss  from  bad  bakers  of 
,  bread  into  account.  In  the  large  bakeries 
the  dough  is  mixed  in  huge  oval  tubs  of  oak 
which  hold  five  barrels  or  looo  pounds  of  flour 
made  into  dough,  which  is  worked  by  ma 
chinery.  The  tub  is  elevated  on  a  platform 
so  as  to  permit  the  working  of  revolving 
steel  blades.  Three  men  are  thus  enabled 
to  work  up  in  one  day  without  touch  of  hand 
150  barrels  of  flour,  which,  if  done  in  the  or- 
dinary or  old  method  by  hand,  would  require 
the  services  of  thirty  men.  A  huge  lump  of 
twenty-four  pounds  of  dough  is  cut  by  a  ma- 
chine in  a  few  seconds  into  twelve  loaves. 
Economy  of  material,  better  bread  and  low 
cost  are  the  result  of  these  mechanical  im- 
provements.— Food. 

In  orchard  and  vineyard  cultivation  as  in 
general  farming  the  plow  is  the  first  and 
most  important  implement.  On  page  68  of 
this  issue  will  be  found  an  announcement  of 
interest  to  every  fruitgrower  in  the  State. 
It  refers  to  the  justly  celebrated  Oliver 
Chilled  Plows.  Particular  attention  is  being 
paid  by  this  company  to  the  needs  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  every  season  they  are 
adding  new  patterns  to  their  already  very 
complete  list.  It  is  not  exaggeration  when 
we  say  that  their  line  of  plows  for  orchard 
and  vineyard  work  is  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete of  any  on  the  market  to  dav. 


RICE  COIL  SPRING  BUGGIES, 


SURRIES  AND  CARTS. 


:e? /vir-x-F:isT   MiaEiis  ^.NO\7^x<r. 


MONARCH  OF  THE  ROAD. 


BIOB  COIL  SPRING  BDGaY. 


MITCHELL  FARM  AND  HEADER  WAGONS, 

ROAD  WAGONS.  SPRING  WAGONS. 

LARGEST  LINE  OF  VEHICLES   OF   ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 


We  have  ANYTHING  you  want  in  the  Implement  Line. 

GENUIN"!  STAR  MOLINB  PLOWS,  fitted  with  Crucible  Steel  Shares  uid  Soft  Center  Holdboards,  are 
the  best.    We  have  them  all  sizes,  6  to  16-iDch  cut. 

PLYING  DUTCBMAN  JR.  SULKY  PLOWS,  FLYING  DUTCHMAN  2,  8  &  4-FUBROW 
GANG  PLOWS. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  PLOW  has  more  friends  than  any  other  «hllled 
plow  made. 

HARROWS -All  Styles. 

RIDING  AND  WALKING  CULTIVATORS,  PEED  CUTTBBS,  PUMPS, 
"BXTERMINATOR8."-DEATH  TO  MORNING  GLORY. 

THE  ALLISON-NBPP  SPRAY  PUMP-Three  sizes,  A,  B  and  C;  latest  and  best. 
CORN,  BEAN  AND  BRET  PLANTERS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

DON'T  plow  your  orchard  or  vineyard  but  once  during  the  season.  The  now  famous  CLARK'.S  REVERSI- 
BLE: CUTAWAY  Disc  HARROW  will  keep  the  weeds  down,  your  land  well  pulverized  and  level, 
and  at  one-third  the  cost  of  plowing. 

SEND  US  YOUR  ORDERS  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

 MENTION  THIS  PAPER  


ALLISON.  NBFP  &  CO. 

SOUTHEAST  OORNBR  MARKET  AND  MAIN  ST3  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Yoa  will  faavc^ 
the  Best  Crop 
It'  yo«  buy 

KANSAS 


SEEDS 


Oar  Novelties:  Glass  Radish,  Jerusalem  and  Kansas 
King  Corn,  Denver  Lettuce  and  Kansas  Stock  Melon. 

Our  Specialties:  Onion  Seed  and  Sets,  Alfalfa,  Bsper- 
sette.  Kaffir  Corn,  (Jane,  Millet,  Seed  Corn,  Tree  Seeds  for 
liinljcr  rlahUM  and  nurseries.   Kverything  in  the  seed  line. 
('ntsiloRues  mailed  Free  on  application. 
KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE.  F.  Barteldes  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


yiicational. 


Bowens  Academy, 

Vniverslty  Ata.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

For  Boys  and  Toung  Men. 
Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time 

but  on  progress  In  studies. 
T.  S  BOWENS.  M-  A..     -     Head  Waster. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
788  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  PRANOISCO.OAL 

Open  All  Tear. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  828;  Bullion  and  Chlortnatlon  Assay, 
$28;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  180. 
KSTA BUSHED  18B4  trV  l^n^  f^-  \r.n\%T 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQB, 

24  POST  ST..  S.  P. 

FOR  8ETENTY  -  FIVB  DOI,I.AR8  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
tor  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  of  the  State. 
IV"  Sbns  for  CiRonuR. 

B.  P.  HEALD,  Prealdenl. 

C.  8.  HALEY.  Secretary. 


^^^xZftOff^^^  l^t^  quality  can  ever 
^^_e-t/  ^^tJiXAa      agnj.  by  mail.  May- 


hap you  know  it.  By  freight,  prepaid  if 
preferred,  we  ship  safely  4,  5,  or  6-ft.  trees, 
2-yr.  Eoses  of  rare  excellence — everything  1 
You  actually  pay  less  than  for  the  puny 
stufi.  1000  acres  Nurseries.  20,000  acres 
Orchards.  Exact  information  about  trees 
and  fruits.     Stark  Bros..  Loni»iana.  Mo. 


.VERY  iilNB. 


Vitus  Caljfornica  Seedlings. 

Two  years  old. 
THE  ONLY  VINES  PHYLLOXERA  PROOF 
Ten  Dollars  per  Tbonsand. 

C.  MOTTIER.'  Box  8,  IMiddletown, 

Lalre  f^ountv.  California 


Chicago's  won- 
ders at  a  glance. 
Beautiful  Col- 


WORLD'S  FAIR 

4»red  Views,  illustrated  Oreat  Expoflitirn 
Buildlnprs,  ParkH,  Lake,  Indexed  Map  and 
Guide  to  Places  of  Interest  and  Amusement.  How 
to  Save  Money  and  Enjoy  the  Attractions.  Scenery, 
Uiatorv,  Pleasure,  at  the  Home  Fire-Side.  (Latest, 
special  Souvenir  work  Pub.)  Mailed  for!i0c.,or3for 
$1.00.  Agents  wanted  atonce.  Address, 

COLUMBIAN  VISITOR'S  GUIDE  CO. 
Hsntlon  this  Paper.  Chicago,  IIU 


OSBORNE  STEEL  HARROWS! 


-'  -  ?=  -  ^  ,Ci5*«'*" 

Onborne  Bet  I.eTer   All  Steel  SprloE 
Tooth  Harrow, 

Seventeen  Teeth  Kit  foot.  C\it. 


.MANUFACTXniED  BY.. 


D.   M.   OSBORNE   &  CO., 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  San  FraDclBCO. 


The  Most  Complete  Assortment 


..OF.. 


Onborne  llival  l>ii«r  Harrow. 

All  Steel,  Hall  Beuriuf^^.  Bi^id  traiiie.  lb  aud  20'iacb  Diaca 
Scrapers  and  Weight  Boxes. 


RIGID  AND  FLEXIBLE  DISC 
HARROWS, 

*  Set  Lever  Spring  and  Peg  Tooth  Harrows. 


ARCHED    FRAME    SPRING    TOOTH    HARROWS  I 

 ALL  IN  

ASSORTED  SIZES. 


.FOR.. 


Oaborne  Flexible  Disc  Harrow. 


.All  Steel,  Ball  Bearings,  Flexible  Gau«s,  16  and  20-lncb  Discs 


DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUE 

AND  PRIOBS 

 ADDRESS  


Osborne  Set  liever  Hear  Tootb  All  Steel  Harrow   Any  Desired  Width 


D.  M.  OSBORNE  k  CO.,  Qy  Main  Street,  San  Francisco. 


So 
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Iio>1E  QlRGbE. 


Fate's  Frustrated  Joke. 


Once  Fate,  with  an  ironic  zest, 
Made  man— a  most  delicious  jest.  ^ 
"  From  out  the  void  I  man  evoke," 
Said  Fate,  "  my  best  and  latest  joke  ! 
I  stand  him  on  two  slender  props, 
Two  pins  on  which  the  creature  hops. 
I'll  watch  the  unbalanced  gawky  sprawl. 
Prong  alter  prong  behold  him  crawl; 
And  when  a  strong  wind  from  the  east 
Blows  on  this  perpendicular  beast, 
I'll  laugh  to  see  him  topple  o'er, 
And  all  the  gazing  gods  shall  roar  I 

This  mite  shall  feed  the  lion's  maw 
And  dangle  on  the  tiger's  paw, 
Shall  be  the  sportive  panther's  prey, 
And  flee  from  dragons  night  and  day. 
This  (eatherless  bird  of  awkward  mold 
Shall  chatter  through  the  winter's  cold; 
No  hair  or  wool  to  him  I  give. 
No  turtle  shell  in  which  to  live; 
Nor  can  he,  like  the  bear,"  said  Fate, 
"  Dig  holes  in  which  to  hibernate. 
Out  in  the  universe  1  fling 
This  naked,  helpless,  shivering  thing; 
Of  all  my  jokes  this  is  the  best. 
This  masterpiece  of  jest  I  " 

But  Fate,  in  mixing  man  his  brains, 

Forgot  to  take  the  usual  pains, 

Dropped  in,  and  made  a  fearful  muss, 

An  extra  scoop  of  phosphorus; 

Then  man  he  slily  said:    "You  wait, 

And  I  will  get  the  joke  on  Fate." 

He  did  not  feed  the  lion's  maw. 

Or  dangle  on  the  tiger's  paw. 

But  cut  the  lion  into  steak. 

And  used  his  skin  a  coat  to  make. 

The  whirlwind  from  the  east  might  blow. 

Hut  still  it  could  not  overthrow 

This  feathered  biped,  for  'tis  plain 

This  extra  phosphorus  in  his  brain 

Was  just  enough  upon  each  limb 

To  hold  him  up  and  balance  him. 

And  so  through  all  the  )ears  that  come 

He  keeps  his  equilibrium. 

And  so  this  pronged  and  toppling  thing 
Stood  straight  and  made  himself  a  king; 
This  straddling  biped  did  not  fail 
To  rule  the  elephant  and  the  whale. 
And  even  great  Leviathan 
Accepts  the  sovereign  sway  of  man; 
And  sheltered  safe  from  wounds  and  scars. 
His  thoughts  went  out  beyond  the  stars, 
And  traveled  through  lime's  shoreless  sea, 
And  "wandered  through  eternitv. " 
And  baftled  Fate  said:  "Well,  I  see 
The  fellow's  got  the  joke  on  me  I  " 

— S.  W.  Foss,  in  Yankee  Blade, 


In  a  Cathedral. 


OLONIALS,  on  the  whole,  I 
think,  have  more  apprecia- 
tion of  St.  Paul's  cathedral 
than  of  any  other  of  London 
sights.  Coming  over  from 
Australia  for  a  six  months' 
visit,  one  of  the  first  things  I  promised  my- 
self was  to  see  St.  Paul's.  I  felt  it  impossi- 
ble to  go  back  and  face  my  friends  if  I  could 
not  say  that  I  had  seen  the  metropolitan 
cathedral.  First  one  thing  intervened  and 
then  another,  until  my  last  day  in  England 
had  been  reached.  The  last  day  I  had  kept 
clear  of  engagements  purposely,  but  unfor- 
tunately a  telegram  arrived  in  the  morning 
summoning  me  to  Norwich,  and  it  was  8 
o'clock  in  the  evening  before  I  reached 
Liverpool  street  on  the  return  journey. 
Now,  I  was  bound  to  start  for  Brindisi  the 
next  day,  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  to  be 
my  fate  to  miss  the  last  chance  of  seeing  St. 
Paul's.  Still  I  was  deterrr.ined,  and  a  fast 
hansom  put  me  down  at  the  corner  of  St, 
Paul's  churchyard.  As  I  stood  on  the  pave- 
ment, looking  up  at  the  giant  dome,  the 
clock  struck  9.  The  sun  had  set,  and  high 
overhead  the  golden  ball  and  cross  stood 
out  against  the  sky,  still  burnished  by  the 
evening  glow.  The  traffic  had  slackened, 
there  were  but  few  pedestrians  and  an  occa- 
sional cab  crawled  by.  The  crty  seemed  to 
sleep,  and  St.  Paul's  was  fastened  up. 

Was  I  doomed  to  see  only  the  outside  ? 
Bending  my  neck  and  gazing  upward,  I  saw 
that  about  the  great  golden  ball  was  a 
tracery  as  of  cobwebs,  and  men  like  flies 
were  crawling  about.  Stout  scaffoldings 
and  cables  there  were,  no  doubt,  but  from 
the  street  they  appeared  but  trifling.  After 
quickly  walking  around  in  vain  search  for 
an  open  door,  I  came  to  the  end  of  the  south 
transept;  I  spied  a  light.  Presently  I  heard 
a  door  softly  closed,  and  a  gray-haired  old 
verger  opened  the  iron  grille.  With  all  the 
eloquence  of  which  I  am  master  I  entreated 
him  to  let  me  into  the  sacred  fane.  He 
hesitated  and  shook  his  head.  "Very  well," 
he  said.  "It  is  against  the  rules,  but  as  you 
say,  it  is  a  long  way  from  Australit;  I'll  let 
you  in  if  you  don't  mind  stopping  inside  for 
an  hour.  I  shall  return  then,  but  I  must 
lock  the  door  behind  me.  Do  you  still  wish 
to  go  inside  ? ' 

Thanking  him  warmly,  I  said,  "Certainly, 
yes" 

I  got  under  the  great  dome,  which  hung 


like  a  luminous  cloud  above,  full  of  hazy, 
uncertain  shadows,  a  faint  circle  of  light 
flitting  around  the  huge  piers — white  figures 
gleaming  here  and  there  in  shadowy  re- 
cesses, marble  warriors,  heroes  and  states- 
men. Under  the  dome  in  the  vast  open 
space  was  a  vast  crowd  of  chairs,  rush-bot- 
tomed, lashed  together  in  rows  looking  east- 
ward. Choosing  one  of  the  most  central  of 
these  I  sat  down  and  began  to  dream,  peo- 
pling the  area  with  a  vast  invisible  congre- 
gation. In  soft,  long-diawn  cadence  the 
bells  tolled  out  the  hour  of  10.  I  had  been 
in  the  place  an  hour.  I  felt  chilled  and 
numbed.  I  walked  briskly  up  and  down 
an  avenue  between  the  chairs.  I  had  seen 
enough  and  wanted  to  get  away  from  the 
scene  of  the  shadows,  Looking  upward  a 
faint  circle  of  light  marked  the  soaring 
vault,  and  just  above  my  head  I  saw  a  rope 
hanging  down  from  the  vast  height  above. 
Then  I  remembered  the  spider  webs  I  had 
seen  outside  above  the  ball  and  cross,  and 
as  I  stood  and  listened  I  heard  faint  sounds 
of  hammering  and  knocking.  Men  were  at 
work,  hundreds  of  feet  above;  lights  shone 
here  and  there,  twmkling  like  stars.  In 
years  gone  by  I  used  to  be  a  famous  gym- 
nast, and  the  sight  of  the  rope  hanging 
above  me  put  me  in  mind  of  my  former 
prowess.  How  many  times,  I  wondered, 
could  I,  hanging  on  to  that  rope,  draw  my 
chin  up  to  my  knuckles?  I  leaped  up  and 
caught  the  rope. 
Once,  twice,  thrice. 

Drawing  myself  up  and  down  until  1  grew 
tired,  I  stretched  myself,  expecting  to  reach 
the  ground  with  my  toes.  But  1  could  not. 
Glancing  below  me  I  saw  with  horror  that 
the  flooring  had  vanished  from  under  me. 
I  was  swinging  suspended  hv  my  hands  high 
up  toward  the  dome.  If  I  had  dropped  at 
that  moment  I  might  have  been  safe,  but  I 
hesitated  and  was  lost.  Slowly  and  steadily 
the  rope  was  being  wound  up  I  shut  mv 
eyes.  Was  this  a  hideous  delusion  ?  No,  I 
looked  down — the  floor  below  me  was  al- 
most out  of  ■  sight.  There  I  swung,  a  tiny, 
human  speck,  half  way  between  heaven  and 
earth.  My  muscles  were  wearied  with  the 
load.  I  made  huge  efforts  to  grasp  the  rope 
with  my  feet  also,  but  impossible.  I  could 
not  do  it.  I  could,  therefore,  only  hold  on. 
I  was  now  on  a  level  with  the  plinth  that 
surmounts  the  great  arches  of  the  dome;  the 
colossal  fresco  figure  seemed  to  mock  my 
agony.  I  must  be  half-way  up  now — could 
I  hold  on  to  the  end  ?  But  to  my  despair  I 
now  saw  that  the  seeming  dome  was  a  false 
one,  above  which  rose  the  real  conical  roof 
another  hundred  feet  or  more,  and  that 
through  a  vast  round  orifice  —  the  sham 
dome — the  rope  was  to  ascend  to  the  upper 
most  peak.  In  that  moment  of  torture  I 
saw  that  my  fate  was  inevitable.  My  mus- 
cles were  now  relaxing,  my  grasp  would  fail 
and  I  must  fall  and  be  dashed  to  pieces. 
Confused  thoughts  whirled  through  my 
brain.  Voices,  I  thought,  were  catling  me. 
I  was  slipping,  slipping,  and  I  fell. 

"  How  do  you  feel  now,  sir.'''  was  whis- 
pered close  to  my  ear. 

Was  it  possible?  Was  I  still  alive?  Yes, 
my  brain  was  conscious.  But,  my  frame? 
Shattered,  no  doubt;  a  mere  human  wreck. 
I  only  dared  to  use  my  ears,  and  yet  I  had 
no  feeling  of  pain.  An  old  man  was  bending 
over  me,  the  same  who  had  admitted  me. 
He  had  a  wine  glass  in  his  hand.  A  candle 
by  his  side  formed  a  little  chamber  of  light 
above  us. 

"Am  I  knocked  all  to  pieces?  Do  say," 
I  whispered.  "  I  don't  think  so,  sir;  you 
are  not  hurt  a  bit.  Bless  you,  sir,  you  only 
fell  about  three  feet."  I  stretched  out  my 
arms;  they  were  all  right,  and  my  leg  was 
sound.  "How  is  this?"  I  said,  sitting  up 
and  looking  about  me.  "  I  thought  I  was 
carried  up  into  the  dome." 

"And  so  you  were.  You'd  have  been  a 
dead  man  by  this,  but  just  in  the  nick  of 
time  I  came  back.  T  don't  suppose  I  should 
have  noticed  you,  because  of  the  lipht,  but  I 
caught  sight  of  your  body  against  the  gild- 
ing, and  then  you  gave  a  sort  of  a  moan." 

"Says  I:  'There's  death  here  if  I  don't 
think  of  something  at  once.' 

"  Then  I  recollected  hearing  that  the  work- 
men chaps  whistle  three  times  when  they 
want  the  rope  lowered,  so  I  piped  away  and 
the  rope  began  to  come  down.  I  shouted  to 
you  to  hold  on  and  keep  your  heart  up,  but 
you  didn't  seem  to  hear  anything.  When 
your  feet  came  to  within  a  yard  of  the  floor 
you  quivered  and  fell  in  a  dead  faint.  But 
what  were  vou  about,  to  let  them  draw  yOu 
up  like  that?" 

I  explained  my  gymnastic  feats. 

"O,  I  see,  you  shook  the  rope.  That's 
the  signal  to  pull  up,  and  they  pulled.  The 
men  are  working  double  shifts  now,  and  are 
in  a  hurry  to  get  finished." 

When  I  left  St.  Paul's  cathedral  that  even- 
ing I  felt  weak  and  nerveless,  as  if  I  had 
gone  through  a  long  illness.    I  have  written 


this  true  and  unvarnished  account  of  my 
mishap  as  an  outlet  to  my  feelings.  I  did 
not  talk  much  about  St.  Paul's  when  1  re- 
turned to  the  antipodes. —  Sheffield  Tele- 
graph.   

What  Is  a  Friend  ? 

London  Tid-Bits  has  offered  a  series  of 
prizes.  The  latest  is  as  to  what  constitutes 
the  word  friend.  The  winning  definition 
was:  "The  first  person  who  comes  in 
when  the  whole  world  has  gone  out." 

Some  of  the  best  of  the  other  definitions 
are  as  follows: 

A  bank  of  credit  on  which  we  can  draw 
supplies  of  confidence,  counsel,  sympathy, 
help  and  love. 

"The  image  of  one's  self  reflected  in  the 
mirror  of  mutual  esteem  and  affection. 

One  who  loves  the  truth  and  you,  and 
will  tell  the  truth  in  spite  of  you. 

One  who  considers  my  needs  before  my 
deservings. 

The  triple  alliance  of  the  three  great 
powers,  love,  sympathy  and  help. 

The  essence  of  pure  devotion. 

A  safe  in  which  one  can  trust  anything. 

The  link  in  life's  long  chain  that  bears  the 
greatest  strain. 

A  star  of  hope  in  the  cloud  of  adversity. 

One  who  understands  our  silence. 

A  volume  of  sympathy  bound  in  cloth. 

A  jewel  whose  luster  the  strong  acids  of 
poverty  and  disaster  cannot  dim. 

One  who  smiles  on  our  misfortunes, 
frowns  on  our  faults,  sympathizes  with  our 
sorrows,  weeps  at  our  bereavements,  and  is 
a  safe  fortress  at  all  times  of  trouble. 

A  diamond  in  the  ring  of  acquaintance. 

One  who,  having  gained  the  top  of  the 
ladder,  will  not  forget  you  if  you  remain  at 
the  bottom. 

One  who  in  prosperity  does  not  toady  you^ 
in  adversity  assists  you,  in  sickness  nurses 
you,  and  after  your  death  marries  your 
widow  and  provides  for  your  children. 

The  jewel  that  shines  brightest  in  the 
darkness. 

Friendship  in  the  personification  of  love 
and  help. 

The  ripe  fruit  of  acquaintanceship. 

The  sunshine  of  calamity. 

Friendship,  one  soul  in  two  bodies. 

A  harbor  of  refuge  from  the  stormy  waves 
of  adversity. 

One  who  multiplies  joys,  divides  griefs, 
and  whose  honesty  is  inviolable. 

Your  second  self. 

God's  earthly  representative. 

A  balancing  pole  to  him  who  walks  across 
the  tight  rope  of  life. 

A  good  banking  account. 

A  second  right  hand. 

The  holly  of  life;  whose  qualities  are 
overshadowed  in  the  summer  of  prosperity, 
but  blossom  forth  in  the  winter  of  adver- 
sity. 

He  who  does  not  adhere  to  the  saying 
that  No.  I  should  come  first. 

A  watch  which  beats  true  for  all  time,  and 
never  "runs  down." 

An  insurance  against  misanthropy. 

An  earthly  minister  of  heavenly  happiness. 

A  friend  is  like  ivy — the  greater  the  ruin, 
the  closer  he  clings. 

One  who  to  himself  is  true,  and  therefore 
must  be  so  to  you. 

The  same  to-day,  the  same  to-morrow, 
either  in  prosperity,  adversity,  or  sorrow. 

One  who  combines  for  you  alike  the 
pleasures  and  benefits  of  society  and  solitude. 

The  best  plaster  for  the  sore  cuts  of  mis- 
fortune. 

One  who  acts  as  a  balance  in  the  see-saw 
of  life. 

A  permanent  fortification  when  one's  af- 
fairs are  in  a  state  of  siege. 

A  link  of  gold  in  the  chain  of  life. 

A  stimulant  to  the  nobler  side  of  our  nat- 
ure. 

One  who  guards  another's  interest  as 
sacredly  as  his  own,  and  neither  flatters  nor 
deceives. 

A  nineteenth  century  rarity. 

One  who  will  tell  you  of  your  faults  and 
follies  in  prosperity,  and  assist  you  with  his 
hand  and  heart  in  adversity. 

One  truer  to  me  than  I  am  to  myself. 


The  Wife's  Strike. 


The  walking  delegate  never  tired  of  talk- 
ing of  the  strike.  He  held  that  it  was  justi- 
fiable if  ever  a  strike  was,  and  he  was  prc- 
pired  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  perfectly 
proper  to  strike  to  secure  any  desired  result. 
He  so  told  his  wife,  and  she  seemed  to  agree 
with  him.  She  said  it  seemed  to  be  the 
easiest  way  of  enforcing  a  demand. 

And  that  night  when  he  came  home  he 
found  that  the  table  was  not  set. 

"  I  want  a  new  dress,"  she  said,  when  he 
asked  what  the  trouble  was. 

"  I  know.    You've  been  bothering  me  for 


that  dress  for  a  month,"  he  said,  "but  how 
about  supper?" 

"  There  isn't  any,"  she  replied.  "  This  is 
a  strike." 

"A  strike?" 

"  Yes,  a  general  tie-up.  I've  been  trying 
to  secure  a  peaceable  settlement  of  this 
trouble  for  some  time,  but  now  I  mean  to 
enforce  my  rights." 

"  Mary,  do  you  dare  ?" 

"  O,  don't  talk  to  me  that  way  !  If  I  can't 
get  you  to  arbitrate,  why  I've  got  to  strike. 
I  don't  care  if  it  does  block  the  wheels  of 
trade." 

"  But,  Mary,  you  don't  understand." 

"  O,  yes,  I  do.  I've  made  my  demands 
and  they've  been  refused.  A  strike  is  all 
that  there  is  left,  and  I've  struck." 

"  But  your  demands  are  unreasonable." 

"  I  don't  think  they  are." 

"  You're  no  judge." 

"  You're  the  judge  of  your  own  demands 
when  you  strike,  and  I  am  just  as  good  as 
you  are  when  I  want  something.  It's  no 
use  talking.    This  strike  is  on." 

She  folded  her  arms  in  a  detetmined  way, 
and  he  subsided.  It  was  perhaps  half  an 
hour  later  when  he  looked  up  and  said: 

"  Mary,  is  the  strike  still  on  ?  " 

"  It  is  still  on,"  she  replied. 

"  Aren't  you  hungry  ? " 

"  No.  I  saw  that  I  had  something  in  the 
treasury  before  the  strike  was  ordered." 

"  Meaning  the  pantry  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Meaning  the  pantry,"  she  returned. 

"  I  believe  I'll  get  a  bite,"  he  said. 

'  It's  locked,"  she  replied.  "  The  reserve 
is  to  be  used  simpiy  to  keep  the  strike  go- 
ing. You  can't  touch  the  striker's  re- 
sources." 

"Ba> careful,  Mary,"  he  said,  warningly. 
"  If  I  shut  off  the  cash  " 

She  laughed  and  nodded  toward  the 
pantry. 

"  I  can  stick  it  out  a  week,"  she  returned. 

Five  or  ten  minutes  later  he  proposed  that 
they  compromise  on  a  basis  of  ten  dollars. 

"  Twenty,"  she  replied  firmly. 

"But  that  means  ruin,"  be  protested.  1 
can't  afford  it." 

"That's  your  business,"  she  answered. 
"  I  offered  to  arbitrate  once." 

It  was  ten  o'clock  that 'night  when  he 
finally  gave  in,  and  somehow  he  felt  that  he 
had  experienced  a  new  phase  of  the  strike 
business.  It  looked  different  from  the  other 
side  of  the  fence. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Five  Public  Men. 

Some  one  figures  out  that  President  Har- 
rison has  be°nable  to  save  nearly  half  of  his 
salary  of  $50  000  a  year.  This  is  more  than 
any  other  occupant  of  the  White  House  has 
ever  done. 

President  James  Buchanan  left  a  fortune 
of  $200,000,  but  a  large  portion  of  this  was 
made  long  before  he  became  President. 

The  fortunes  of  Presidents  Lincoln  and 
Andrew  Johnson  were  estimated  at  $75,000 
and  50,000  respectively  at  the  time  their 
estates  were  settled. 

Attorney-General  W.  H.  H.  Miller  is  said 
to  be  a  rich  man.  He  is  a  very  shrewd  law- 
yer and  an  admirable  business  man.  He  re- 
cently invested  $40,000  in  Indianapolis  real 
estate,  which  p.iys  hin>  12  per  cent  interest. 

Ex- Attorney- General  Garland,  of  Cleve- 
land's Cabinet,  is  said  to  have  lived  com- 
fortably on  his  salary  of  8,000  a  year  and 
saved  money. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest  U. 
S.  Government  Food  Report. 
RovAL  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N,  Y. 
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"^OUNG  KoisKS'  QobUMJM. 


The  Step-Mother. 

First  she  come  to  our  house. 

Tommy  run  and  hid; 
And  Emily  and  Bob  and  me 

We  cried  jus'  like  we  did 
When  mother  died— and  we  all  said 
'At  we  all  wisht  'at  we  was  dead  ! 

And  nurse  she  couldn't  stop  us, 

And  pa  he  tried  and  tried — 
We  sobbed  and  shook  and  wouldn't  look, 

But  only  cried  and  cried; 
And  nen  some  one — we  couldn't  jus' 
Tell  whd — was  cryin'  same  as  us  ! 

Our  step-mother  1  Yes,  it  was  her, 

Her  arms  around  us  all — 
'Cause  Tom  slid  down  the  bannister 

And  peeked  in  from  the  hall. 
And  ,we  all  love  her,  too,  because 
She's  purt  nigh  good  as  mother  was  ! 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


"I  Once  Had  a  Doll." 

I  once  had  a  sweet  little  doll,  dears, 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world; 
Her  cheeks  were  so  red  and  so  white,  dears, 

And  her  hair  was  so  charmingly  curled. 

But  I  lost  my  poor  little  doll,  dears. 
As  I  played  on  the  heath  one  day; 

And  I  cried  for  more  than  a  week,  dears, 
But  I  never  could  find  where  she  lay. 

I  found  my  poor  little  doll,  dears, 
As  I  played  on  the  heath  one  day; 

Folks  say  she  is  terribly  changed,  dears, 
For  her  paint  is  all  washed  away. 

And  her  arms  trodden  off  by  the  cows,  dears. 
And  her  hair  not  the  least  bit  curled; 

Yet  for  old  sake's  sake  she  is  still,  dears, 
The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world. 

— Charles  Kingsley. 


BUI. 


[ill  seemed  to  the  casual  ob- 
server a  very  grown-up  name 
for  such  a  little  boy,  and  espe- 
cially fnr  that  kind  of  a  little 
boy.  He  had  eyes  of  a  deep 
violet-blue, surrounded  by  lashes 
which  turned  up  and  turned 
down,  like  those  of  a  French  doll;  and  they 
looked  out  from  a  face  which  was  all  soft- 
ness and  dimples — quite  angelic  with  its  halo 
of  golden  hair. 

But  those  who  knew  him  best  understood 
that  he  could  never  have  been  called  any- 
thing else.  Even  Billy  wouldn't  have  done, 
and  as  for  Willie,  or  Will — oh  !  well,  it  sim- 
ply would  not  have  done  at  all.  Possibly 
under  some  circumstances  he  might  have 
been  called  William,  but  Bill  and  the  proper 
circumstances  did  not  come  together.  In 
the  first  place.  Bill  nearly  always  associated 
with  men.  He  liked  men  who  owned  dogs 
and  canes,  and  who  asked  him  to  go  walking 
with  them,  and  who  didn't  treat  him  as  if  he 
had  once  worn  dresses. 

When  I  first  met  Bill  he  was  just  three 
years  old,  and  in  his  first  trowsers.  He 
looked  shorter  than  he  felt,  and  at  a  distance 
you  couldn't  be  quite  sure  whether  he  was 
on  his  side  or  his  leet,  for  he  was  nearly  as 
broad  as  he  was  long.  But  it  wasn't  Bill's 
fault  if  he  didn't  look  tall.  He  always  stood 
extremely  straight  and  carried  his  hands  in 
his  pockets.  He  did  this  because  most  of 
his  friends  carried  their  hands  in  their  pock- 
ets, and  besides,  it  emphasized  the  fact  that 
he  had  pockets. 

What  Bill's  chirm  was  is  difficult  to  tell. 
He  certainly  didn't  talk  much,  but  what  he 
did  say  was  uttered  with  a  stately  slowness 
which  perhaps  gave  it  an  importance  it  would 
not  otherwise  have  had;  and  he  very  rarely 
laughed  or  even  smiled.  Indeed,  his  un- 
smiling demeanor  gave  rise  to  a  belief  that 
in  a  former  state  of  existence  he  was  King 
Henry  I.  But  whether  or  not  he  was  this 
royal  personage,  slightly  softened  by  time,  I 
cannot  say;  I  only  know  that  we  became  a 
a  circle  of  fawning  flatterers  around  him. 
We  vied  with  each  other  in  our  attentions  to 
him;  and  when  he  honored  either  of  us  by  a 
visit,  we  were  pretty  apt  to  mention  it. 

Why,  I've  known  Brewster,  one  of  the 
best-looking  fellows  in  town,  and  himself 
immensely  run  alter,  to  stand  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs  in  the  boarding-house,  and  hold  a 
conversation  with  Bill,  who  stood  at  the  bot- 
tom, somewhat  as  follows: 

Halloo,  Bill,  is  that  you  ?    Coming  up  ? " 
"  No." 

"  I've  got  a  box  of  candy  in  my  room." 

"  Beel  doesn't  want  any  candy." 

A  pause  in  which  Brewster  tried  to  think 
what  next  to  say,  and  Bill  sat  down  on  the 
lowest  step  with  his  back  turned  squarely 
toward  him. 

"  I've  pot  a  new  canary  in  my  room,"  to 
the  back. 

No  notice  taken  of  this. 

"He's  a  beauty,  Bill,  as  yellow  as  an 
orange." 


"  H'm." 

"Want  to  see  him?" 
"  No." 

"  He's  a  great  fighter." 

As  he  receives  no  reply,  Brewster  becomes 
discouraged  and  retires  to  his  room,  and  Bill 
seems  to  have  settled  for  life  on  the  lowest 
step. 

An  hour  or  so  after,  he  enters  Brewster's 
room,  without  any  show  of  undue  haste,  and 
stands  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  him 
and  surveys  the  yellow  canary  in  its  shining 
cage.  Then  he  fixes  his  host  with  a  cold 
and  penetrating  glance,  and  asks — 

"  Why— ain't  —he  a  fitin'  ?  " 

And  Brewster  feels  that  both  he  and  his 
bird  have  fallen  in  Bill's  respect. 

One  afternoon  one  of  the  fellows — Culbert 

persuaded  him  to  go  with  him  and  call 
upon  some  lady  friends  who  were  desirous 
of  making  Bill's  acquaintance,  and  the  two 
started  ofT  in  fine  spirits — at  least  Culbert 
was,  for  he  particularly  liked  to  call  at  that 
house,  and  besides,  he  was  not  indifferent  to 
the  distinction  which  Bill's  company  would 
give  to  him  in  our  circle.  Of  course  Bill 
showed  no  outward  signs  of  rejoicing.  The 
visit  was  a  great  success.  The  ladies  were 
charmed  by  Bill's  beauty,  and  at  once  felt 
his  peculiar  fascination.  At  the  door,  when 
coming  away,  Culbert  lingered  a  moment 
for  a  few  last  words  with  their  hostess.  If 
Culbert  was  occupied.  Bill  was  not  idle. 

On  the  way  home  darkness  overtook  them, 
and  Bill  declared  himself  weary  and  willing 
to  be  carried.  So  Culbert  took  him  up  and 
they  jogged  homeward.  He  was  never 
much  given  to  confidences,  so  his  weariness 
must  have  rendered  him  weak,  for  Culbert 
was  presently  amazed  to  hear  a  low  chuckle 
as  he  tapped  his  pocket  and  said  softly,  as 
to  a  willing  accomplice: 

"  Beel's  got  it." 

"  Got  what,  Bill?" 

The  little  hand  went  into  the  pocket  and 
closed  over  the  treasure. 

"Beel  will  get  the  knob  the  next  time." 

Culbert  came  to  a  dead  halt  and  asked 
anxiously: 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  ? " 

"Beel  has  got  the  key;"  and  in  a  tri- 
umphant whisper,  "They — can't — shut — the 

door — to-night." 

Bill  had  abstracted  the  key  from  the  door 
while  Culbert  was  having  those  last  words. 

But  though  Bill  occasionally  put  his 
friends  to  confusion,  I  never  knew  of  but 
one  who  actually  broke  with  him,  and  that 
was  Brownlee. 

In  an  ill-advised  hour  he  invited  Bill  to 
walk  forth  with  him  one  fair  spring  day,  and 
as  the  invitation  contained  a  bint  that  there 
would  be  a  visit  to  a  certain  ice-cream  place 
for  which  Bill  cherished  a  tender  regard,  the 
invitation  was  graciously  accepted.  Bill  was 
arrayed  in  his  best  attire,  and  many  were 
the  admiring  glances  which  followed  the  two 
friends  as  they  swung  bravely  along.  The 
ice-cream  treat  was  to  Bill's  entire  satisfac- 
tion. He  refreshed  himself  with  the  cream, 
and  his  remarks  about  it  refreshed  Brown- 
lee. When  they  were  about  to  leave,  the 
latter  said: 

"  Now,  Bill,  I'm  going  to  take  you  to  the 
barber's  with  me,  and  you  may  see  me  being 
shaved.' 

"  Beel  will  go,"  was  the  solemn  response. 

"All  right  then;  come  along.^' 

Arrived  at  the  barber's.  Bill  watched  the 
proceedings  with  profound  interest.  He 
seemed  to  take  a  grim  pleasure  in  seeing  his 
friend  tucked  into  a  chair  and  evidently  ^frj 
combat,  his  face  lathered  beyond  recog- 
nition. He  watcTied  keenly  the  first  sweeps 
of  the  razor  down  the  cheek.  Then  his  at- 
tention was  distracted  by  the  sharp  click  of 
the  shearing  machine,  and  glancing  into  an 
adjoining  room  he  beheld  a  sight  which 
seemed,  (or  a  moment,  to  curdle  his  blood. 
Under  its  gleaming  teeth,  wrapped  in  a  white 
cloth,  sat  a  man  whose  locks  were  falling  in 
a  shower  about  him.  Bill  looked  and  real- 
ized. The  man  was  having  his  hair  cut. 
Now  if  Bill  had  one  spark  of  vanity  in  him 
it  lay  in  his  hair.  Not  a  golden  thread  had 
ever  known  the  shears,  and  the  threat  that 
his  hair  should  be  cut  was  the  one  threat 
that  ever  moved  him.  He  must  have  gone 
through  a  course  of  reasoning  both  swift  and 
terrible.  If  this  nsan,  both  big  and  strong, 
could  be  caught  and  made  to  sit  still  in  a 
chair,  and  be  shorn  until  his  scalp  was  laid 
bare,  what  chance  of  escape  could  he  hope 
for  ?  With  a  stricken  heart,  but  an  outward 
calm,  he  announced  with  only  a  little  quaver 
in  his  voice: 

"Beel  is  going  home." 

"  Not  just  yet.  Bill,  I'm  not  quite  ready," 
cheerily  responded  Brownlee. 

"  Beel  is  going  home." 

"  Yes,  presently,  Bill." 

"  Beel  is  going  home  now,"  backing  toward 
the  door. 

"  Bill,  don't  you  dare  go,"  roared  Brown- 
lee. 

Bill  made  no  reply,  but  continued  to  back 


toward  the  door,  keeping  a  fascinated  gaze 
upon  the  awful  sight  within.  When  he 
gained  the  door  he  turned  and  flew  like  a 
bird  into  the  crowded  street  and  disap- 
peared. 

Brownlee  leaped  from  the  chair,  shouting 
wildly  to  him  to  come  back.  He  saw  him 
flash  past  the  window  and  turn  down  an- 
other street.  He  would  be  lost;  the  child 
had  no  idea  of  his  whereabouts.  Bill's 
mother  had  trusted  him  to  bring  her  boy 
safely  back. 

"  I  must  go  after  him." 

Brownlee  and  the  barber  seized  a  towel, 
and  between  them  they  smeared  off  the 
lather  as  best  they  could,  and  in  another 
moment  he,  hatless  and  half-shaven,  fled 
around  the  corner  after  Bill.  He  saw  him 
making  for  the  most  fashionable  promenade, 
which  at  this  hour  was  sure  to  be  crowded, 
and  he  shouted  to  him  hoarsely  and  excit- 
edly. 

Bill  turned  a  flushed  and  terrified  face  for 
an  instant,  and  then  fled  on. 

"  Catch  him  !  catch  him  !"  he  called  to  a 
knot  of  cabmen  whose  stand  they  were  pass- 
ing. 

The  cabmen  joined  in  the  chase.  Brown- 
lee saw  two  of  his  young  lady  friends  ap- 
proaching. He  tried  to  snatch  off  his  hat 
as  he  passed  by,  and  realized  that  he  was 
bareheaded.  His  heart  hardened  toward 
Bill,  who  at  that  moment  was  struggling  in 
the  clutches  of  a  cabman. 

"  Bring  me  your  cab,"  was  all  he  said  as 
he  drew  up  panting  beside  them. 

A  grinning  boy  from  the  barber's  shop 
arrived  with  his  hat. 

He  and  the  fugitive  got  into  the  cab,  and, 
with  a  face  disfigured  by  flecks  of  lather  and 
rage,  he  said  in  a  choking  voice — 

"Bill,  you're  a  scamp." 

"  Beel  is  going  home,"  answered  the 
scamp;  and  then  with  just  a  touch  of  tri- 
umph in  his  returned  composure,  "  and  Beel 
is  going  home  in  a  carriage." — Annie  How- 
ells  Frechette,  in  the  Wide  Awake. 


Mother  at  Prayer. 

Once,  says  a  writer,  I  suddenly  opened  the 
door  of  my  mother's  room  and  saw  her  on 
her  knees  beside  her  chair,  and  heard  her 
speak  my  name  in  prayer.  I  quickly  and 
quietly  withdrew,  with  a  feeling  of  awe  and 
reverence  in  my  heart.    Soon  I  went  away 


from  home  to  school,  then  into  life's  sterne 
duties.  But  I  never  forgot  that  one  glimpse 
of  my  mother  at  prayer,  nor  the  one  word — 
my  own  name — which  I  heard  her  utter. 
Well  did  I  know  that  what  I  had  seen  that 
day  was  but  a  glimpse  of  what  was  going  on 
every  day  in  that  sacred  closet  of  prayer,  and 
the  consciousness  strengthened  me  a  thou- 
sand times  in  duty,  in  danger  and  in  struggle. 
When  death  came  at  last  and  sealed  those 
lips,  the  sorest  sense  of  loss  I  felt  was  the 
knowledge  that  no  more  would  my  mother 
be  praying  for  me. — Exchange. 


Lemon  Sauce. — Boil  one  cup  of  granu- 
lated sugar  in  two  cups  of  hot  water,  wet  a 
tablespoonful  of  cornstarch  in  cold  water, 
add  it  to  the  syrup  and  cook  ten  minutes; 
add  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  one  lemon 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  butter. 

Ginger  Pound  Cake.— Six  eggs,  one- 
half  pound  of  butter,  one  pound  of  flour,  one 
small  pint  of  molasses,  one-half  pound 
brown  sugar,  one  teacup  of  ground  ginger, 
one  glass  of  wine  or  brandy,  a  teaspoonfui 
of  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  vinegar  and 
water.  Cream  butter  and  sugar  together 
then  add  eggs,  beaten  separately,  and  other 
ingredients,  soda  last. 

Cranberry  Sauce.— Wash  one  quart  of 
cranberries  in  cold  water,  put  them  in  a  por- 
celain kettle,  add  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
cover,  cook  five  minutes,  press  through  a' 
colander,  add  one  pound  granulated  sugar, 
cook  one  moment  and  turn  out  to  cool.  This 
mixture  should  be  thick  but  not  jelly,  as  is  a 
sauce.  When  jelly  is  wanted,  cook  five 
minutes  after  adding  sugar. 

Israel  Cake.  —  Take  half  a  pound  of 
butter,  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  a  good  half- 
ounce  of  cornstarch,  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  wheat  flour  (good  weight),  and 
three  eggs.  Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream, 
add  the  eggs  and  sugar,  and  the  flour  at  the 
last.  Stir  half  an  hour.  The  butter  ought 
to  be  rather  thick.  Butter  a  shallow  sheet- 
iron  pan,  fill  it  with  the  batter  about  a  quar- 
ter ot  an  inch  high,  smooth  it  with  the  blade 
of  a  knife,  then  dust  sugar  over  it,  and  if 
you  wish,  some  almonds  cut  into  fine  shreds. 
Bake  in  a  cool  oven,  light  yellow.  Cut  into 
small  pieces  of  any  shape  you  wish  while 
still  warm. 
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^ATROJMS  Of  [Z^USBAJMDF^Y. 
From  Worthy  Master  Davis. 

Santa  Rosa,  Jan.  9,  1893. 

If  the  Grange  has  fully  established  the  fact,  and 
it  is  a  fict,  that  farmers  can  well  afford  to  buy  for 
cash,  then  the  Grange  has  won  a  great  victory.  The 
credit  system  is  always  a  dangerous  system.  No 
people,  no  line  of  trade,  can  too  long  prosper  on  a 
credit  basis.  "  Pay  as  you  go,  or  else  stay  at 
home,"  is  the  rule  of  the  railroad;  they  have  found 
that  to  allow  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  to  have  an  open 
account  is  to  invite  a  large  percentage  of  loss,  and 
hence  they  a-k  for  cash  in  advance.  If  the  farmer 
will  but  adopt  the  plan  of  buying  no  more  than  he 
can  pay  for,  and  crop  no  more  than  he  can  culti- 
vate, he  will,  sooner  or  later,  have  the  means  to  buy 
additional  lands,  horses,  houses,  and,  better  still, 
books,  papers,  buggies,  organs,  pianos,  and  the 
hundreds  of  those  things  which  go  to  make  the 
labors  of  this  life  cheerful  None  of  us  can  afford 
to  devote  all  of  the  day  to  the  social  and  mental 
culture  of  stlf  alone,  neither  can  we  afford  to  entirely 
neglect  these  things  for  the  sole  accumulation  of 
wealth  alone.  A  happy  medium  makes  the  solid, 
safe  and  popular  man  or  woman.  The  Grange  has 
taught  these  lessons.  Many  have  profiled  by  the 
teaching,  and  we  want  to  urge  on  lecturers  ol  sub- 
ordinates to  keep  up  the  work  so  well  started,  and 
so  fully  appreciated  by  many. 

The  data  lurnished  by  Governor  Markham,  in  his 
message  to  the  legislature  showing  the  annual  im- 
portations of  products  which  ought  to  be  produced 
in  Ibis  State,  is  rather  surprising.  Why  is  it  that 
we  have  to  import  such  articles  as  eggs,  potatoes, 
meat,  honey,  lard,  etc.  ?  Surely,  Calilornia  is  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  all  these.  Surely, 
there  is  good  pay  in  producing  them,  or  importers 
could  not  buy  in  eastern  or  other  markets,  pay  com- 
mission, heavy  freight,  and  take  hazardous  risks  in 
order  to  supply  the  people  of  this  State.  What 
better  service  could  be  done  by  boards  of  trade, 
county,  district  and  State  agricultural,  horticultural 
and  poultry  organizations  than  to  investigate  these 
matters  and  then  assist  in  developing  ways  and 
means  for  their  establishment  and  operation  ?  Let 
the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  see  to  it  that 
these  subjects  receive  carelul  attention.  Let  us 
keep  ourselves  posted  as  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
in  this  Stale.  We  don't  want  them  fed  on  products 
from  other  sections,  which  might  be  better  and 
profitably  produced  in  our  own  fair  California. 
"  Look  well  to  the  West  I"  and  her  rights,  oppor- 
tunities and  profits  I 

The  question  of  territorial  jurisdiction  of  subor- 
dinate Granges  is  one  that  will,  no  doubt,  soon 
have  consideration  from  the  State  Grange  of  Cali- 
fornia. An  effort  was  made  at  the  last  session  of 
the  National  Grange  to  allow  members  of  dormant 
Granges  to  affiliate  with  a  State  Grange  on  the 
^Vj^eMoi  %i. 10,  provided  said  member  does  not 
live  within  15  miles  ol  a  live  subordinate  Grange; 
and  as  soon  as  a  subordinate  Grange  is  organized 
within  15  miles  of  the  home  of  said  Patron,  he  or 
she  must  affiliate  with  that  Grange.  Although  the 
committee  reported  favorably  on  this  proposition 
to  the  National  Grange,  that  body  failed  to  give  the 
necessary  vote  to  secure  the  purpose  of  the  resolu- 
tion. The  question  of  jurisdiction  of  subordinates 
is  one  of  great  importance,  and  it  will  require  some 
action  on  the  part  of  State  Granges  to  make  it  fully 
operative. 

Now  is  the  time  to  suggest  amendments  to  the 
Road  Law.  Everybody  is  permitted  to  have  a 
••say  "  on  this  subject,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature. 

Seven  members  are  required  to  open  a  subor- 
dinate Grange.    Remember  that  1    See  Digest. 

Senator  D.  A.  Ostrom  of  Yuba  county  made  a 
strong  point  when  he  insisted  that  the  Governor 
should  appoint  more  farmers  to  office,  and  espe- 
cially that  a  farmer  should  be  appointed  a  director 
of  the  prisons. 

How  many  farmers  are  on  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  State  University?  And  yet  there  is  the 
Slate's  Agricultural  College.  Can  we  have  a  few 
farmers  on  the  Board  of  Regents? 

Senator  Earle  has  introduced  a  bill  providing  that 
all  Regents  of  the  State  University  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  the  list  of  graduates  till  the  majority 
of  the  Board  is  composed  of  the  alumni  of  the 
University. 

Have  you  noticed  the  number  of  bills  which  carry 
with  them  the  appropriation  of  public  money  ? 

There  are  several  members  of  the  Alliance  and  of 
the  Grange  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Assembly. 
Will  they  act  as  a  unit  on  matters  that  affect  the 
farm? 

Have  you  noticed  the  number  of  bills  creating 
places  for  somebody  ?  Commissions  without  num- 
ber, but  each  one  with  a  big  salary  provided. 
Haven't  we  commissions  enough  and  to  spare  with- 
out creating  new  ones  ? 

Are  you  going  to  the  World's  Fair?  If  so,  visit 
the  Grange  headquarters.  You  will  be  very  wel- 
come.   "  Columbia  "  will  be  glad  to  see  you. 

The  many  friends  of  Bro.  X.  X.  Charters,  one  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Grange 
and  Worthy  Master  of  Virginia  Slate  Grange,  will 
be  pained  to  hear  of  his  serious  illness.  All  who 
know  him  will  hope  for  his  speedy  recovery  to 
health. 

Sixth-degree  certificates  will  soon  be  ready  for 
distribution . 


San  Jose  Grange. 


San  Jose  Grange  was  honored  by  a  visit  from 
Bro.  I.  C.  Steele,  State  treasurer.  Three  members 
from  Florin  Grange  were  also  present.  The  newly 
elected  officers  were  all  in  their  respective  stations. 
The  question  of  surrendering  the  charter  and  form- 
ing an  independent  Order  was  very  pleasantly  dis- 
cussed. The  question  was  not  proposed  with  any 
desire  to  do  such  a  thing,  but  only  for  the  purpoie 
of  weighing  the  advantages  derived  from  the  Stale 
Grange.  'The  resolution  to  withdraw  was  unani- 
mously voted  down.       M.  J.  Worthen,  Lec. 


The  Secretary's  Colomn. 

By  A.  T.  Dbwiv,  Secretary  State  Orange  of  California. 


cannot 
ime  at 


Bro.  R.  P  McGlincv  writes  that  he 
under  pressure  of  farm  work  devote  his 
present  in  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  L.  Krink,  whose  husband  has  been  treas- 
urer ol  Temescal  Grange  for  over  ten  years,  died  at 
their  residence  in  Oakland,  Jan.  i6th.  Members 
and  many  friends  who  knew  her  in  Sacramento  and 
Oakland  will  lament  the  departure  of  so  noble  and 
kind  a  Sister  and  friend. 

Tulare  Farmers'  Institute.— Under  the 
auspices  of  Tulare  Grange,  writes  Bro.  \.  J 
Woods,  the  Tulare  Farmers'  Institute  will  meet 
Jan.  2 1st.  All  Patrons  and  farmers  and  their  wives 
and  families  should  be  present.  Every  one  in- 
terested in  rural  affairs,  social  literary  enjoyment 
and  advancement  will  be  welcome. 

SUPPORT  YOUR  COMMITTEE. 

Now  is  the  lime  for  every  true  Patron  to  act  for 
the  cause  of  good  legislation.  Write  to  the  Grange 
Legislative  Committee  all  the  information  you  can 
that  may  help  in  urging  the  passage  of  the  different 
enactments  recommended  by  the  Slate  Grange. 
Send  such  letters  of  introduction  to  your  local 
Senators  and  Assemblymen  as  will  let  your  legisla- 
tive members  know  what  your  wishes  are  and  that 
you  expect  them  to  do  their  duly  with  no  blinking 
or  shirking.  Let  ihem  know  that  you  will  support 
them  if  they  earnestly  endeavor  to  do  the  right. 
Take  up  questions  of  importance  10  your  locality, 
express  the  sentiments  of  your  Grange  in  decorous 
but  plain  and  emphatic  resolutions.  Sign  petitions 
and  send  early  to  \.  H.  McKune,  Sacramento, 
lor  the  Grange  Legislative  Committee.  Prompt 
presentalion  will  thus  be  secured  for  the  same 
through  our  legislative  committee  and  assistant, 

Frtquent  consultations  between  Grange  and 
other  farming  members  of  the  legislature,  in  favor 
of  honest  and  progressive  legislation,  we  trust  will 
prevail,  until  a  strong  cooperative  power  will  be 
wielded  tffeclively  for  good  and  against  pernicious 
legislation. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING. 

The  Committee  met  in  Sacramento  at  Grange 
Hall  at  11:30  A.  M.  January  5th.  Present :— E.  W. 
Davis,  G.  P.  Loucks,  B.  F.  Walton,  Cyrus  Jones 
and  A.  T.  Dewey,  secretary.  Visitors  : — Daniel 
Flint,  W.  L.  Overhiser,  J.  D.  Hutfman  and  S.  H. 
Jackman. 

Merced  Grange  resolution  favoring  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Coyote  Bounty  law  was  read,  and  on 
motion  of  B.  F,  Walton,  indorsed. 

Communications  to  the  W.  M.  from  Petaluma 
Grange  and  Sister  Perry,  of  Merced,  were  read  in 
regard  to  locating  the  next  State  Grange.  The  sub- 
ject was  made  a  special  order  for  the  next  meeting. 

Moved  by  Walton,  and  carried,  that  W.  L.  Over- 
hiser be  authorized  to  contract  with  business  firms 
in  Stockton,  and  W.W.  Greer  with  business  houses  in 
Sacramento.  Walton  was  authorized  to  act  as  a 
committee  to  secure  contracts  with  more  San  Fran- 
cisco business  bouses;  also  personally,  or  through 
agents,  with  business  houses  in  other  places  in  the 
Stale. 

The  recommendation  of  the  secretary  in  his 
annual  report  for  a  farm  to  farm  canvass,  referred 
by  the  State  Grange  to  the  executive  commiiiee, 
was  duly  considered.  The  following  resolution, 
offered  by  Walton,  was  carried. 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  $500,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  required,  be  set  apart  from  the 
Lecture  Fund  to  make  a  thorough  visitation  and  in- 
spection of  the  subordinate  Granges  of  this  State, 
and  a ''house  to  house"  canvass,  organizing  and 
reorganizing  subordinate  Granges  and  building  up 
the  Order. 

Tbis  subject  and  the  appointment  of  lecturers  will 
be  continued  at  the  next  meeting. 

By  the  counsel  and  advice  of  the  committee, 
Chairman  Davis  appointed  the  following  legislative 
committee:  "  Tbos.  McConnell  (chairman),  of 
Elk  Grove  ;  J.  H.  McKune,  E.  Greer  and  G.  Doty 
111  Sacramento;  Geo.  Ohleyer  Sr.,  of  Yuba  City. 
R.  P.  McGlincy,  of  Campbell,  Santa  Clara  Co., 
was  requested  to  assist  the  committee  and  repre- 
sent the  Order  before  the  committees  of  the  present 
legislature.  The  legislative  committee  was  re- 
quested to  meet  at  the  Golden  Eagle  Hotel,  Sacra 
mento,  Feb.  7th, 

GRANGE  ELECTIONS. 

[Secretaries  are  requested  to  send  us  as  early  reports 
as  possible  for  publication  under  this  head.] 

MiLViLLE  Grange.— Election  Dec.  24;  officers 
chosen:  J.  S.  Edington,  M.;  Mrs.  A,  J.  Asbell,  O.; 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Webb,  L.;  F.  M.  Hackler,  S.;  L.  S. 
Hackler,  A.  .S. ;  Mrs.  F.  Draper,  C. ;  Mrs.  M.  F. 
Nichols,  T. ;  C.  P.  Dunham,  Sec;  Levi  Rawlings. 
G.  K.;  Nissie  Kurr,  Ceres;  Jennie  Dunham,  P.; 
Elsie  Fallon,  F.;  Clara  M.  G3er,  L.  A.  S.  Date  of 
installation,  Jan.  21,  1893. 

Elk  Grove  Grange.  — Election  Dec.  3;  officers 
chosen:  Louis  Sehlmeyer,  M.;  Delos  Gage.  O. ; 
James  Caples,  L.;  Wm.  Schaller,  S. ;  John  Crad- 
dock,  A.  S. ;  Mrs.  S.  Stelter,  C;  Fred  Stelier,  T. 
Geo.  S.  Williamson.  Sec;  E.  W.  Slickney,  G.  K.; 
Miss  Maud  Caples,  Ceres;  Miss  Mabel  Craddock, 
P.;  Miss  Dora  Henley,  F. ;  Miss  Mattie  Maholm, 
L.  A.  S.,  Thomas  McConnell,  Trustee.  Date  cf 
installation,  Jan.  21,  1893. 

Florin  Grange.— Election  Dec.  10;  cfficers 
chosen:  Milton  Casey,  M.;  T.  E.  Davies,  O.;  Sis- 
ter I.  A.  Casey,  L. ;  Jesse  ("asey,  S.;  Julius  Buell, 
A.  S.;  Sister  Jane  Clark,  C;  C.  Fowl.  T.;  John 
Reese,  Sec. ;  Arthur  Jenkins,  G.  K. ;  Sister  Mary 
Davies,  Ceres;  Sister  Blanche  GiUnian,  P.;  Sister 
Laura  Jenkins,  F.;  Sister  Martha  Davies,  L.  A.  S. 
Dale  of  insiallation,  Jan.  28,  1893. 

March  Grange.— Election  Dec.  10;  officers 
chosen:  R  K.  Stevenson,  M. ;  Mary  Stevenson,  O, ; 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Patridge,  L. ;  Ida  Fairlee,  S.;  Jennie 
Clyma,  A.  S. ;  Mrs.  E.  Young,  C;  W.  T.  Lam,  T.; 
Jas.  Myers,  Sec;  J.  H.  Myers.  G.  K.;  Geitie  Wil- 
liams, Ores;  Clara  Fairlee,  P, ;  Irene  Kingsbury, 
F. ;  Tillie  Stevenson,  L.  A.  S. ;  Aaron  Pugh,  Trus- 
tee.   Date  of  installation,  Jan.  14,  1893. 

Carpinteria  Grange.— Election  Dec.  5;  cffi- 
cers chosen:  O.  N.  Cadwell,  M.;  Andrew  Martin 
O  ;  Delos  Wood,  L.;  H.  D.  Woods,  S.;  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Wood,  A.  S.;  Mrs.  H.  A.  StinsoD,  C;  James 


Blood,  T. ;  H.  A.Stinson,  Sec;  John  Pyster,  G.  K,; 
Mrs.  C.  Blood,  Ceres;  Mrs,  C.  Pyster,  P.;  Mrs.  C. 
Pinny,  F. ;  Miss  Lizzie  Lambert,  L.  A.  S. 

Sebastopol  Grange.— Election  Dec.  3;  officers 
choien:  James  Moran,  M. ;  Geo.  N.  Sanborn,  O. ; 
Miss  Vina  Litchfield,  L.;  Geo.  T.  Espey,  S. ; Charles 
Holle,  A.  S.;  Mrs.  Ellen  Sheridan,  C. ;  Chauncey 
Wightman,  T. ;  Martin  Litchfield,  Sec;  John  K 
Howard,  G.  K.;  Mrs.  E.  Palmer,  Ceres;  Mrs.  Har- 
riei  Allen,  P.;  Mrs.  Albee  Morris,  F. ;  Miss  Loraine 
H.  Lawton,  L.  A.  S.;  J.  K.  Howard,  Trustee. 
Date  ol  installation,  Jan.  7,  1893. 

Vaca  Valley  Grange.— Officers  chosen:  J.  A. 
Wcbiter,  M.;  P.  S.  Bragdon,  O.;  Sister  M.  C. 
Smith,  L.;  J.  O.  Hunt,  S.;  T.  H.  Buckingham.  A. 
S.;  S.  Ashley,  C. ;  Sister  H.  Barrow,  T.;  Gertrude 
Montgomery,  .Sec;  H.  A.  Loud,  G.  K.;  Mrj. 
Buckingham,  Ceres;  Portia  Hill,  P.;  Rose  Smith,  F. ; 
G.  G.  Smith.  L.  A.  S.;  J.  O.  Hunt,  I  rustee.  Date 
of  installation,  Jan.  11,  1893. 


Joint  Installation  by  Eden  and  Tem- 
escal Granges. 

Alter  a  long  lapse  of  time,  the  Patrons  of  Eden 
Grange  had  the  pleasure  ol  participating  in  a  re- 
union and  installation  with  Temescal  Grange.  We 
enjoyed  the  intellectual  feast,  and  that  Irom  the 
bountifully  spread  tables  so  kindly  prepared  for  us 
by  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Temescal  Grange. 

The  subjects  were  such  as  to  make  us  think  of 
life  and  its  realities,  Sister  Shuey's  poem  showing 
how  very  much  there  is  to  be  develop*?d  in  moral  ex- 
cellence and  unselfish  living.  Bro.  Perkins,  the  in- 
stalling officer,  spoke  volumes,  showing  how  little 
people  ol  large  intelligence,  or  "representative 
men,"  as  he  called  them,  thought  of  true  manhood 
or  their  moral  responsibility  to  themselves  and  pos- 
terity. How  necessary  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  all  that 
the  moral  faculties  should  be  equally  developed  with 
the  intellect  I  In  fact,  large  intellects  are  dangerous 
when  the  morals  are  ignored.  As  we  understand  it, 
true  manhood  and  womanhood  are  attained  only  by 
cultivating  all  the  faculties  that  nature  has  given, 
not  lor  se.fi->h  purposes,  but  for  the  good  that  can 
be  gained  by  true  living. 

Bro.  Blackwood,  compared  the  Christmas  times 
of  the  present  with  those  of  his  boyhood  days,  and 
created  considerable  merriment  in  his  after-dinner 
speech. 

The  music  by  Sisters  Dewey  and  Lufkin  and 
Bro.  Alfred  Dewey  was  exceptionally  fine,  and 
the  tribute  to  "Somebody's  Mother"  by  Miss  Bessie 
Bibcock  was  one  of  the  good  features  of  the  day, 

R.  W.  P, 


The  Grangers'  Bank. 


The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Grangers'  Bank  of  California  was  held  on 
January  lolh,  about  9000  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  being  represented.  A  dividend  of  (>%  per 
cent  was  declared,  amounting  to  $53,482.80,  due 
and  payable  February  gtb,  1893,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  earnings  carried  to  credit  of  reserve  fund 
The  ninth  installment  of  $10  per  share  was  also 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  said  bank. 

The  old  Board  of  Directors  was  unanimously  re- 
elected, with  the  single  exception  of  Dr.  T.  E. 
Tynan,  whose  vacant  place  on  the  Board  has  been 
filled  by  Dr.  W.  Dickenson,  of  the  same  countv 
(Stanislaus),  the  Bjard  now  consisting  of  A.  D. 
Logan,  I.  C.  Steele,  Thos.  McConnell,  Seneca 
Ewer,  H.  M.  LaRue,  J.  H.  Gardiner.  Daniel 
Meyer,  Uriah  Wood,  H.  J.  Lewelling,  J.  W.  Mit- 
chell, and  Dr.  W.  L.  Dickenson. 

A.  D.  Logan  was  reelected  president;  I.  C. 
Steele,  vice-piesident;  A.  Montpellier,  cashier  and 
manager,  and  F.  McMuUen,  secretary.  .Stock- 
holders and  patrons  of  the  bank  generally  will  be 
gratified  at  the  continuation  of  an  administration 
which  has  done  so  much  for  the  advancement  of 
the  institution. 


Take  Care  of  the 

NICKELS 

and  the 

DOLLARS 

Will  Take  Care  of  Themselves 

If  you  only  save  one  or  two 
Nickels  on  each  Fifty-cent  pur- 
chase 

You  will  be  many  Dollars 
ahead  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Send  for  our  new  catalogue. 

P&(ific  [joast  Qonio  ^upplj  ^ssociatioD, 

U eotlon  thii  paper.     132  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT 


of  the 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 


Amount  of  Capital  actually  paid  la  U.  S. 
Gold  Coin,  Surplus  paid  up  and  Re- 


serve Fund. 


1918,269  IS 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNCA  ) 
City  and  County  cf  San  Fiancisco.  f 
A.  D.  Logan  and  A.  MonipBllier  being  each  duly 
sworn,  severally  depose  and  say  th  it  th  v  are  respect- 
ively the  President  and  Cashier  and  Manager  of  the 
Grantfers'  Bank  of  Calilornia,  above  mentioned,  and  that 
the  foregoing  bt-itemeat  is  true. 

(Signed)      A  D  LOGAN,  President, 
(Signed)      A.  MONTPELLIKB,  Cashier  and  M'g'r. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  11th  day  of 
January-,  1893. 

(Signed)  JAMES  L.  KINO,  Notary  Public. 

SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

SUOWiaO  Tin  ACTUAL  CONDITIO.N 
OP  Till 

OBANQERS'  B&NK  OF  CALIFOBNIA, 

AND  THK  VALIBOP  ITS  ASSBT8  AIID  I.IABILITISB 

At  llie  Close  of  BQSiiiess  Dtcemlier  31  1892,  viz; 

ASSETS: 

Loans  on  wheat,  real  estate   and  other 

securities   $2,068,491  04 

Due  f I om  banks  and  bankers    21,678  88 

Real  estate   163,716  79 

Office  furniture,  flxtureg  and  safe   A, 600  00 

Cash  on  hand   229,883  58 

Total   $2,478,750  22 

And  said  assets  are  situated  in  the  lollowlog  counties 
In  the  State  of  California,  to-wit:  Alameut,  Butte, 
Contra  Costa,  Colusa.  Fresno,  Merced.  Monterey,  Placer, 
Stanislaus,  -Sutter,  Solano,  City  and  County  of  San 
Francitco,  Tehams,  Tulare,  Yuba  and  Yolo. 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  6tock  paid  in  U.  S.  Gold  Coin   $869,280  00 

Reserve  fund   $66,979  18 

Dividend  No.  18    65,482  80—  112,461  88 

Due  de)iositor8,  banks  and  bankers   1,607,008  24 

Total   $2,478  760  22 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  ) 
City  and  County  nf  San  Francisco,  f 
A.  D.  Logan  and  A.  Montpellier,  beini;  each  duly 
sworn,  severally  depose  an<l  say  that  they  ate  restiect- 
ively  the  PretiidcDt  and  Cashier  a-jd  Maoagir  of  the 
Grangers'  Bank  uf  California,  above   mentioned,  and 
that  the  foregoing  statement  is  trite. 
(Signed)      A.  I>.  LuOAN,  Prfsident, 
(Signed)      A.  UONTfELLIER,  Cashier  and  H'g'c. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  befor')  me  this  11th  day  of 
January,  1893. 

(Signed  JAMFS  L  KINO.  Notary  Public. 


OVFIOE  OF  THE 

GRANGERS'BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Sak  FaAKCi!>co,  January  llth,  1893. 
To  the  Sti^ckholders  cf  the  Orangem'  Bank  of  Cailfo  nia: 

Dividend  no.  is. 

You  sre  hereby  notified  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  (he  QRAKoaKs'  Bask  op  Calipornia,  he'd 
on  the  10th  instaiit,  a  Dividend  of  Six  and  one-haif  (8)) 
per  cent,  I i|<ial  to  $6.20  per  (hare  uii  the  S^ock  u^ou 
which  S  installments  have  been  paid,  and  $6  50  per  shaie 
upon  the  sti^ck  paid  up  in  full,  has  been  declared  pay- 
able  February  the  9th,  1893. 

A.  D.  LOGAN,  President. 
FRANK  Mcmullen,  secretary. 


UFFJICE    UF  TUK 

GRANGERS'BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Sam  Frakcisco,  Jan  11, 1893. 
To  the  Stockholders  of  the  Grangers'  Bank  of  Califorbla^ 
NINTH  ASSESSMENT. 

Tou  are  beieby  notified  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Orarorrs'  Bank  or  Cali- 
fornia, held  on  the  10th  lost.,  an  as.essment  of 
10  per  cent  ($10  per  sharr)  ws  levltd  upon  the 
Capital  Stock  of  said  Bank.  .payab:o  Immediately. 
In  I'  S.  G  Id  Coin,  to  the  Caahler,  at  the  office  uf 
the  liank,  N.  W.  corner  California  and  Battery  streets. 
San  Francisco.  Any  fet  ik  upon  which  this  as^esemeni. 
shall  rem.in  unpaid  on  the  Ninth  day  of  February,  189S, 
will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  »ale,  at  public 
auction,  am',  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be 
sold  ou  the  9th  day  of  March,  1893,  to  pay  said  aasess- 
ment,  advenibing  and  •x,,en>es  of  sale 

A.  D.  LOGAN.  President. 

FRANK  Mcmullen.  Secretary. 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS! 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Minoicas, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  My  pen  (f  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  woo  second  prize  at  the  great  Petaluma  Show. 

Eggs  from  Leghorns  and  HInorcas,  $2.60  ptr  13,  $4  per 
28;  B.  Plym'>uth  Reck  eggp,  $3  per  13.  Satisfaction 
guarantied  to  all. 

FRANK  \.  BRU8B. 
Care  Sania  Kcsa  National  Bank  SANTA  R0?A,  CAL. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

German  savings  and  loan  socie  cal- 
ifornia  street.  For  the  half  .tear  ending  Deo.  31, 
1892,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  'he  r»te  oi  five 
and  one-tenth  (51-10  per  cei.t  per  annum  on  Term 
Deposits,  and  four  and  one-quarter  (4  1-4)  per  cent  per 
annum  on  Ordinary  Deposlis,  pajable  on  and  alter 
Tuesday,  Jan  3,  1893. 

GEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary 


AOIFIO   RURAL   PRESS  I 

\%  the  Largest  Illustrated  and  Leading  Agricul- 
tural and  Uortlcultuml  Weekly  of  the  West. 
E  tabllshed  1870.  Trial  Subs<  riptiona,  60c  for 
8  moB.  or  $2.40  a  year  (tiU  further  uotlce).  DEWEY 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  230  Market  Street,  San  PraDciaoo, 
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CARRIAGES, 
PH/ETONS, 
SURREYS, 
BUGGIES, 


SPRING  WAGONS, 
FARM  WAGONS, 
BUCKBOARDS, 
CARTS, 


FRUIT  WAGONS, 


IMEci,x-ls.et  cfc  Ton  tlx  St  roots 


.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  U.  S.  A, 


STUDEBAKER  BROS.  M'F'G.  CO. 


THE   LATEST  STYLK 

PULVERIZER! 
THE  PACIFIC  SPADER ! 

Operated  by  one  small  Boy.  No  Man  required. 


PACIFIC  SPADER 

REVERSIIil.K. 


^liudfi  tluDwiiig  Soil  from  the  Center. 
The  Pacific  Spader  and  VInoyard  CuItlTator 

does  more  work  In  one  stroke  tbaa  a  Disc  Barrow  In  fen. 
S)7.ts,      to  12  feet. 

TRUMAN.  HOOKER  &  CO.. 

San  Francisco  and  Fresno. 

SIZES:  

No    6D—  5i.foot  Spader   le-loch  BUdes 


No.  6D—  7 
No.  lOD—  6J 
No.  14D—  7 
No.  16D—  8 
No.  HUD— 10 
No.  24D— 12 


.16 

.20 
,20 
.20 
.20 
.20 


AN  OLD  STYLE  PULVERIZER. 

Fepecially  adapted  fo  pulverizlrg  "  bottoms" — one 
man  and  a  small  boy  can  operate  it. 


Linden,   Cal . ,   Nov.   26,  1892. 
Messrs.   Truman,  Hooker  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
GenLlemen:-I  was  induced  by  your  agent,  Mr.  I. 
0.  Fowler,  to  pur chase  one  of  your  PACIFIC  SPADERS , 
which  I  have  tested  on  some  very  hard  1  and  and  mus t 
say  it  does  its  work  to  perfection.  I  will  say  to 
all  who  contemplate  purchasing  a  Cultivator  to  take 
the  Pacific  Spader  every  time.  I  remain 
Yours  very  truly, 

C.   V.  Webb. 


CAUFORNIA^^ 


Ifyotiwantto  know  about  Cal  fornia 
and  the  PacPc  S^att-s,  send  for  the 
•ACIFIC  RUKAL.  PKKNN. 
the  best  Illustrated  and  Leading  Fanning  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial,  BOc  for  3  mos.  Two  samvle 
oopies.  10c.  EstabUshed  1870.  DKWKY  PTTBLISHINQ  00. 
SaOKarketBt,  B.  t. 


UOUBLE 
Breech-Loader 

$7.50. 
RIFLES  82.00 
WATCHES 


BUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

All  klDdji  cheaper  tb«n  else- 
where. Before  you  buy, 
■end  ntmmp  for  catalogue  to 

ThePoweii4ClementCo. 


BUGGIES,  all  sizes, 
PHOTONS,    -   -  - 
SURREYS,   -  - 
ROAD  WAGONS,  - 


$75  to  $150, 
$95  to  $150, 
$125  to  $175, 
$48  to  $60. 


WILL  SAVE  YOU  FROM  2S  to  SO  PER  CENT. 


All  Our  Vehicles  are  Warranted. 


CARTS  OF  ALL  KINDS.  $15  to  $20. 
HARNESS.  FROM  $S  TO  $30. 


NO.  62  SIDE  SPRING  BUGGY,  PRICE,  $85.00. 

WRITE   FOR  CATALOGUE]  OR  CALL  ON  US. 

-  -  We  Ship  to  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  -  - 


36^  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


60 
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Science  In  Medicine. 

The  recent  address  at  St.  George's,  Lon- 
don was  delivered  by  Dr.  Bowles,  of  Folkes- 
stone.  The  lecturer  commenced  by  wel- 
coming the  new  students,  and  urging  them 
all  to  preserve  the  tradition  that  "  a  St. 
George's  man  is  expected  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances  to  be  a  gentleman." 
The  apprenticeship  system  was  announced 
to  be  dead — defeated  by  the  rapid  march  of 
science.  This  led  to  the  main  subject  of  the 
address,  "the  application  of  physics  to 
physic."  It  was  pointed  out  that  all  changes 
occurring  in  physiological  and  pathological 
processes  formerly  supposed  to  depend  on 
that  unknown  quantity,  "  vital  force,''  were 
really  nothing  more  than  the  action  of  the 
recognized  forces  of  nature  on  the  organs 
and  structures  of  the  body.  Coughing, 
sneezing,  snoring,  etc,  were  all  shown  to 
have  immediate  origin  in  physical  condi- 
tions. Surgery  is  the  proper  application  of 
the  laws  of  physics;  injured  parts  and 
broken  limbs  are  kept  at  rest,  dislocated  parts 
are  placed  in  their  natural  positions,  redun- 
dancies are  removed,  and  natural  deficien- 
cies often  well  supplied;  crooked  paths  are 
made  straight,  and  blocked  and  narrowed 
ones  made  patent;  stiffened  joints  are  made 
to  naove,  crooked  limbs  put  into  shape,  eyes 
are  made  to  see  that  would  not,  and  ears  to 
hear  that  could  not. 

.Surgery  is  a  department  of  physics — a 
physical  art.  Medicine,  formerly  the  region 
of  the  unkhown  and  the  happy  hunting 
ground  of  quacks,  is  rapidly  following  in  the 
same  lines.  The  so-called  practical  man 
and  the  believer  in  dogmas  and  nostrums 
are  rapidly  giving  way  to  minds  trained  in 
the  laws  jf  physics.  Physiology,  Medi- 
cine's forerunner  and  its  handmaid,  is 
steadily,  step  by  step,  and  without  prejudice 
elucidating  the  ways  and  doings  of  animal 
life.  By  instruments  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  delicate  nature,  by  patient  and  continu- 
ous observation,  by  anatomical  and  histo- 
logical searchings,  and  by  the  application  of 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  chemistry,  heat, 
light  and  electricity,  always  by  ways  and 
means  connected  with  physics,  we  are  get 
ting  to  understand  better  and  more  surely 
the  movements  and  functions  of  respiration, 
of  circulation  and  digestion,  of  secretion  and 
excretion,  and  finally  we  hope  to  understand 
the  most  subtile  and  mysterious  of  all  func- 
tions— the  operation  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  lecturer  then  reviewed  the  rapid  prog- 
ress made  in  late  years  in  the  studies  on 
which  the  medical  art  is  based^  Schroeder 
in  Germany,  and  Pasteur  in  France,  by  their 
investigations  on  fermentation  and  putrefac- 
tion, and  Chauveau  on  the  particular  nature 
of  contagia,  have  opened  up  an  entirely  new 
world.  We  have  now  not  only  to  study  the 
causes  as  well  as  the  changes  of  the  disease 
in  the  body,  but  also  the  doings  of  the 
bacteria  outside  the  body  and  within  it.  In 
view  of  the  more  scientific  methods  of  mod- 
ern pharmacology  and  therapeutics,  stu- 
dents were  cautioned  against  long  and  com- 
plicated prescriptions.  Not  a  single  drug 
ought  to  enter  the  body  except  under  clear 
intention  of  what  object  it  is  to  fulfill  there. 
Compounds  may  be  good  cookery,  but  do 
not  form  scientific  medicine.  Finally  stu- 
dents were  warned  against  mistaken  views 
of  materialism.  The  students  of  the  physi- 
cal and  biological  sciences  are  emphatically 
the  servants  of  nature.  The  man  of  science 
interprets  the  physical  laws,  and  equally 
with  the  teacher  of  religion  tells  us  of  the 
greatness  and  grandeur  of  the  Creator. 
Every  discovery  of  the  scientist  can  only 
tend  to  increase  our  wonder  at  the  omnis- 
cience of  the  ways  of  God. 


Facial  Expressions. — A  close  observer 
of  the  facial  expressions  of  different  in- 
dividuals, says  the  Optician,  will  find  a 
great  variety  in  their  delineation,  based 
almost  entirely  upon  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  vision.  In  children  this  axis  is 
almost  constantly  parallel,  producing  the 
impression  of  thoughtlessness  or  the  child- 
ish, innocent  look.  With  increasing  inteli- 
gence,  the  eyes  lose  the  parallelism  by 
being  fixed  upon  objects  of  investigation. 
All  affections  of  the  mmd  are  now  mani- 
fested by  certain  motions  and  positions  of  the 
eyes,  which  become  more  and  more  con- 
vergent. The  lurking  look  of  the  criminal 
on  trial,  the  watchful  scrutiny  of  the  over- 
suspicious,  the  lustful  look  of  the  libertine, 
the  piercing  glance  of  anger,  the  rude  gaze 
of  the  ruffian,' and  the  fearful  glare  of  the 
maniac,  all  are  modifications  of  the  same 
act,  produced  by  an  increasing  convergency 
of  the  axis  of  the  eyes.  The  eyes  of  a 
frightened  person  diverge;  the  wish  to  be 
far  away  from  the  place  of  danger  causes 
the  dilating  of  the  pupils  and  the  opening 
of  the  eyelids.  In  old  age  the  axis  of 
vision  again  becomes  parallel.    The  pas- 


sions of  former  years  are  calmed,  and  the 
mind,  in  a  contemplative  mood,  is  now  di- 
verted upon  its  future  distant  home.  At 
last  the  eye  dies  in  the  absolute  parallelism 
of  the  axis  of  vision. 


Magnets  and  the  Human  Organism. 
Experiments  have  recently  been  carried  out 
at  the  Edison  laboratory  by  Dr.  Fred  Peter- 
son and  A.  E.  Kennelly  to  prove  that  no 
therapeutic  effects  result  Irom  the  applica- 
tion of  magnetism  to  the  human  system.  It 
has  been  commonly  supposed  for  some  time 
that  the  magnetism  of  dynamos  has  some 
direct  influence  upon  the  bodies  of  animals, 
and  these  experiments  were  undertaken  with 
a  view  to  settle  the  question  finally.  For 
purpose  of  experiment  the  armature  was 
taken  from  a  dynamo,  and  in  the  cylinder 
formed  by  the  inner  ends  of  the  set  of  pow- 
erful converging  field  magnets  a  dog  was 
confined  and  kept  for  a  period  of  five  hours. 
The  intensity  of  these  magnets  was  from 
looo  to  2000  C.G.S.  lines  to  the  square  cen- 
timetre. At  the  end  of  the  time  mentioned 
the  dog  was  set  at  liberty,  and  beyond  his 
apparent  joy  at  thus  being  set  loose  the 
operation  did  not  seem  to  affect  him  in  the 
least.  A  boy  was  also  confined  for  a  short 
time  in  the  same  position,  and  was  also  un- 
influenced. Several  other  experiments  of 
like  nature  were  made.  Dr.  Peterson  and 
Mr.  Kennelly  conclude  from  their  experi- 
ments that  the  human  organism  is  in  nowise 
affected  by  the  most  powerful  magnets 
known  to  modern  science. 


Are  Yoa  Ooing  Eaat? 

Take  the  Santa  Fe  route.  You  will  find  it  to  your 
iDterest  to  call  on  or  address  the  undersigned  before 
purchasing  tickets.  No  other  line  crossing  the  conti- 
nent can  offer  you  a  trip  combining  equal  comfort  and 
pleasure.  The  only  line  running  Pullman  palace  and 
tourist  sleeping  cars  through  to  Chicago  on  the  same 
train  every  day  without  change.  Peisonallv  conducled 
excursions  throueh  to  Boston  Uave  every  Tuesday. 
W.  A.  BISSELL,  650  Market  street,  Chronicle  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


IMPORTAHT  TO  FARMERS. 

We  have  a  lari;e  sum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  mortgage  on  ranches.  Write  to  us  for 
full  particulars.  Buy,  sell  and  exchange  lands  and  Im- 
proved farms.  Holcom  &  Howe,  Rooms  6  &  7,  Sixth 
floor  Mills  building,  San  Francisco. 


9600,000 

To  LOAR  IK  AST    AMOUNT  AT  THS   TIBT  L0WB8T  MABKIT 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCHULLEB,  Room  8,  i20  California  Street,  Sao 
f  randaco. 


Fruit  Tracts 

FOR  SALE. 

Near  Saratoga  Santa  Clara  County. 

THE  BKST  AND  CHEAPBST  FRCIT 
liAND  IN  THK  ST>tTB. 

40  Acres— a  splendid  piece   $76.00  per  acre 

40  Acres— la  acres  in  prunes   86.00  " 

180  Acres — one  halt  cleared,  all  good 

soil   30.00  " 

30  Acres— all  in  fruit,  mostly  prunts, 

16  acres  full  bearing   225.00  " 

IS  Acres— Good  house  and  baro,  10  acres  fall 

bearing  trees;  price  S6,000.00 

Apply  at  once. 

JOHN  P.  BYXBEB, 
42  Market  wtreec  San  Francisco 


FOR$19.00 

We  oao  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  tor  the  money.  It  Is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
handsome  (ail  nickel  or  Davia  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Jaat  the  Harneu  for  an  BleKsnt  Tarnont. 

They  sell  ere  for  (36.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  is 
often  sold  for  936.00  in  retail  shops.  If  harness  Is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Go. 

110  MoAllUtar  St.,  San  Franotaoo. 

Oollar  and  Hamea,  Instead  of  Breast  Gollari 
S2  OO  extra. 


Please  state  it  yoa  want  single  strap  Harnesa,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


Tho  Recognlzad  Standard  of  Modora 
Piano  Mlanufactura. 

BALTIMORE  NEW  YORK, 

22  &  24  li:.  Baltimore  .St.  148  Fifth  Avenue. 

WASHIMGTOM,  817  Pennsylvania  Ave.  j 


3ged$,  l>laiits,  ^tc. 


J.  p.  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1862. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Seed  Merchants. 

Warehouse,  409  and  411  Davis  St. 


 ALL  KINDS  OF  

FARM  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

Bed  and  White  Clover.  Alsyke  Clover, 

Eeparcet  or  Sainfoin  Olovr, 
Timothy  and  Orchard  Qra's,  Assorted  Rye  Grass,  Ked 
Top  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Mesijuite  Grafs, 
AS.SOKTED  MILLET  SEED, 
Oalon  Sets  and  Top  Unlonc.  Itfangle  and 
Sagar  Beets  and  Oarrota  for  0*ttle 
Feed.    Also,  All  Kinds  of 
FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENrAT,,    AND  CALIFORNIA 
FOREST  TREE  SEEDS. 

ALL  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY ! 

Write  for  Prices 


D.  W.  LEWIS, 

Kings  River 

NURSERY. 


PEACHES, 
ROYAL  APRICOTS 
ORIENTAL  PLUMS, 
GRAPE  VINES. 


General   Nursery  Stock. 

OBANQK  AND  LBMON  TBBBS. 

Some  choice  Orange  and  Lemon  land  planted  and 
cared  for,  at  edrock  pric.g. 

Address: 

D.  W.  LEWIS, 

SANGEB  CALIFORNIA. 


JUNE  BUDS. 

Leading  varieties  of  PRCNE8,  FEAnHES  and 
ALMONDS.   Clean  and  heallbv  stock.   For  particu- 
lars address      HKRHAN  HOU  WABZ 
I  asth  &,  O  Sts.,  Sacramento,  Cat. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AGENT  FOB  THE  OALIPOBNIA  NnRSEBY  CO. 

LARGEST  AND   MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  FKUIT.  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TBEE:4  0«r  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune.  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry.  Also  fine  stock  Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons. 
Nut  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  Uagnolias,  Camellias,  Palms.    Large  stock  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Etc. ,  Etc. 


OB  ASS,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWBB  and  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS, Etc.,  Etc 

Catalogues  &Iailed  Free.  Address 

THOS  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cai. 


KRTJIT  TREES! 


•  I.  X.  L.,  OOMMBKOIAL 
■   AND  NB  PLUS  ULTRA. 


EARLY  OBAWFOBD,  POSTER 
MUIB  AND  OBANQE  CLING 


Jb"-lr«.JEa  JXrO  JEI  Ffl.XT^JX:t9  on  Uyrobolan,  Peach  and  Aimond  Roots. 

JB.<ak.XV.TX«X]'X"X'    FXI.^X1.S,  Apricote.  Cherries,  Olives,  Walnuts,  Etc. 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 

TrLTTlVIBTJTiTi  c*5 

GROWERS    OF    FRLIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER   AND   FARM  SEEDS, 
419-481    8AN80ME    STREET.   SAN    FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


For  the  season  of  1892-93  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Vines,  Figs,  Small  Fruits, 

etc,,  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  living  prices.  Our  stock  is 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  for  strength  and  health  of  root  growth  is 
not  excelled,  as  we  give  this  special  attention. 

Nurseries  are  at  Acampo  on  Stockton  R.  R.,  and  we  have  an 
office  and  tree  yard  in  Sacramento  from  the  ist  of  December  to 
the  15th  of  April.  VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Prop's, 

(SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.) 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


AIm  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shiabs,  Palms,  Bosea  and  Carnatioin. 

PLANTS    IN   GBBAT  VABIBTY. 

CorreeponUence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


A.  'ST'Gi-y  Flxxe  OEJNTEI^  /\  Ti  INT  XT  US  13  STOCISl. 

SEEDLESS  SULTANA  and  other  rooted  vines. 

ALMONDS,  June  Buds  of  the  leading  varieties. 

WHITE  ADBIATIO  PIQ  TREES  at  very  low  flffures. 

A   VKBT   LABGB   STOOK  OF   FIBST-OLASS   SBB-DLESS  SULTANA  OOTTIN08. 

Correspondence  aoliclted.   Fend  for  Catalogue. 

XiOXtTO-  BUOS    c*5  OO.. 
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NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1878. 

TRAGEDY  PRUNES, 

OLYMAN  PLUMS, 

The  Two  Best  Sblpplngr  Varieties  for 
Profit 

ALSO  FULL  GENERAL  STOCK  OF 

FRUIT,  NU  T  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  etc. 

UNIRBIGATBD  I      CLEAN  I 

Nureeries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot,  M.  J.  GROW, 
Manai^er;  residence  on  Second  Street,  one  block  from 
Coarthouse. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,   Napa,  Cal. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 
TWO  WBBKS  BARLIBB  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLT  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Known  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  TaosTille, 
A.  T.  FOSTER,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,  Vlaalla. 


□E3.  J.  BO  W  JiJKT, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 


Grass,  CloTer,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Oolon  Sets. 


LARGEST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT 


Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  (or 
1893  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

E  J.  BOWEN, 

816  St  817  Sangome  Street,  San  Francisco, 
or  65  Front  Street.  Portland,  Or. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABLISHED  IN  1868.) 
 A  large  stock  ol  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Rates. 

Also,  a  general  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
Nectarine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  In  sandy 
loam,  without  irrigation,  which  gives  a  fine  proportion 
of  roots  I  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
scale  bugs.   Address:  W.  H.  PEPPER, 

Petaiuma,  Cal. 

Owing  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  sell  my  place  and 
business  at  a  bargain.  Place  consists  of  260  (.cres  of  land, 
good  buildings.  60  acres  In  orchard,  and  a  large  Nursery 
Stock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
complete,  for  carryiog  on  the  business.  A  good  oppor. 
tunity  (or  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  further  particulars  address, 
as  above. 


TREES 

FOR    PLANTING  SE&SON,  1892-93 

Robe  de  Sargent  Prunes, 
French  Prunes  on  Peach,  Almond, 

Myrobolan. 
Pears,   Peaches    and  Apricots, 

Leading  Varieties,  in   large  quantities. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Decidaons  Fruits 

All  our  stock  Is  grown  without  irrigation  and  Is  guar- 
anteed Drop  us  a  "Card,"  and  we  will  send  you  our 
price  list. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE. 


San  Ramon  Valley  Nursery, 


Danyille,  Cal. 


SURPLUS  STOCK! 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 

FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Years  Old. 
Also  a  very  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  o(  ROSES  In 
CalKornia.    Write  (or  Prices.  E.  OILL, 

28th  Stkbut,  near  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland.  Cal, 


BLUB  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  9' le  In  lots  to  suit.  Write  (or  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  In  San  Francisco.  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
Inducements.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  8TRATTON.  Petalnma, Oal. 


ALMOND  TREES! 
20,000  June  Buds  on  Almond  Roots. 

IXL,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Nonpariel. 

JAS.O'HARA,  Brentwood,  Contra  Costa  Co 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


RIPENS  IHMBDIATELT  AFTER  THE  AI,EXANDBR  (White  Cling),  which  Is  the  earliest 
peach  in  market. 

Fruit  is  round,  of  m  dium  size,  VERT  HIOHLY  COLORED,  flesh  firm  and  sweet. 

THIS  PKACU  HAS  BKBN  8DU0ESSFI;LI.T  SHIPPED  EAST  FOR  FIVE  TEARS  an.i 
!■  no  D.<w,  antrled  rarlety. 

Tree  healthy,  strong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  miseed  a  crop 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.   Apply  early  before  stock  Is  exhausted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLB.  OAL. 

Tulare  County  customers  can  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Co. 


1,000,000  TREES, 

COMPRISING  A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OP 

Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees  i  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Etc. 

ALSO  A  PINE  STOCK  OP 

ORANGE  AND  LEIMON  TREES  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES 


640  AOKBS. 


ESTABLISHED  1884 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESlSrO,  CAL. 
1,000,000  r'n.TTiT  tdei.:e:e:s. 

300,000  Gm.^T"Ei  vinNTEas. 

COMPRISING  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES 

Free  from  Pests  and  Guaranteed  to  be  Oalifornia  Grown. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  ROSES,  PALMS,  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  ANB  SHRUBS. 

Send  tor  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

GEO.  O.  ROEDING,  Manager. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON'S 

RlO~BQNITO~'|^JURSERIESi 


BIGGS,  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OP 
NURSERY  STOCK, 

FRUIT  TREES,  NUT  TREES,  TABLE,  RAISIN  and  WINE  GRAPES. 

Apples,  Bartlett  Pears,  French 

Prunes,  Olives. 

Talmonds,  peaches, 
apricots,  plums, 

nectarines,  PRUNES, 


FIGS:  The  TRUE  COMMERCIAL,  WHITE  ADRIATIC, 

AND  OTHER  SORTS. 
FDEZZlSI^Hr    Soft    Slrxoll  ^^TV^TLtNTJT. 


THE  HARDIEST. 


THE  STRONGEST 
GROWER, 


THE  MOST  PROLIFIC. 


THE  FINEST 
FLAVORED. 


CORBESPONDBNCB   SOLICITED.       PRICE   LIST   ON  APPLICATION. 

ALEXANDER    &  HAMMON 

BIQGS,  Butte  Co., 

California. 


960  BROADWAY, 
Oakland,      ...  Oal. 


TREES 


FRUIT 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL. 

WINE,  RAISIN  and  TABLE. 

New  American  Crape,  "  The  Pierce." 

  Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons  and  Figs. 

t^^lj^  New  California  Orange,  "  The  Joppa. 

Shade  Trees,  E?ergreen3,  Sbrnbs,  Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Etc. 

Stnd  for  cur  N-w  Catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  ""■^i^^'^- 


ALlVrOISrD  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

.  I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  application 
FRENCH  PRUNE.     All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale. 

Davieville  Nurseries, 


A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
No  charges  made  for  baling  trees.  Address 


DaviBville,  Oal. 


1893. 


1893 


,We  Are  The  Only  Firm 

Giving  to  customers  casli  discounts  on  orders.  We  are  the 
only  Firm  distributinir  among  patrons  a  year  s  subscrip- 
tion to  100  agricultural  papers  without  exacTing:  any 
equivalent.  No  other  Seed  Citalopue,  of  America 
^ir  Kurope,  contains  so  great  a  variety  of  several  of 
tile  standard  vegetables,  and,  in  addition,  are  many 
choice  varieties  peculiarly  our  own.  Though  great- 
ly enlarged  in  both  the  vegetable  and  flower  seed  depart- 
nu  nts,  we  sendourcatalogue  PKBE  toall.  The  three 
warrants  still  hold  good,  and  our  customers  may  rely  upon  it, 
that  the  well  earned  reputation  of  our  seed  for  freshness  and 
nuritv  will  continue  to  be  guarded  as  a  most  precious  part  of  our 
capital.    J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc.,  Continued  on  Page  11 
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FOR 

THE  LAND'S  SAKE! 

READ  THIS  CARD  CAREFULLY: 


Out  of  the  400,000  acre  tract  of  land  owned  by  this  Company  you  can 
find  suitable  localities  for  growing  cereals,  hay,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  in  faqt 
almost  everything  that  is  producible;  then  your  title  is  solid,  and  water  sure; 
terms  are  within  the  reach  of  every  industrious  man;  you  would  not  locate  in 
a  wilderness,  for  there  are  churches,  schools  and  good  society  in  this  locality. 
You  will  not  have  to  grub  out  trees  or  cart  away  rocks,  for  the  ground  is 
ready  for  the  plow.  There  is  an  abundance  of  that  necessary  element,  sun- 
light, and  you  are  not  dealing  at  second  hand,  you  will  deal  with  the  owners  of 
the  soil,  who  are  thoroughly  responsible  and  have  a  high  financial  business 
standing  in  the  country;  they  live  up  to  their  promises.  Write  to  the  adjoined 
address  for  maps,  magazines,  circulars,  etc. 


 KERN  COUNTY  LAND  COMPANY, 

BAKERSFIELD,  CALIFORNIA. 

S.  W.  FERGUSSON   Agent.    - 


<ij5guJN^BU§  14.92. 


COLUMBUS  BUGGY  CO. 


WILL  BE  AT 


THE  WORLD'S  FAIR! 


TAB  COLUMBUS  BU6GY  CO.  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  LEAD  ALL  GOHPETITORS 


ON   THE  LINE  IT   BDILDS.  VIZ: 


CARRIAGES, 

SURREYS, 

PHAETONS, 


BUGGIES, 
ROAD  WAGONS, 
ETC.,  ETC. 


L.A.RQEST  FACTORY, 
LARGEST  SALES, 
LIGHTEST  EXPENSE 


LATEST  STYLES, 
LOWEST  PRICES 
QUALITY  CONSIDERED. 


COLUMBUS   BUGGY  CO., 


A.  G.  GLENN  MANAGER. 


29  MARKET  STREET. . .  .SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  ^COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooeta. 

CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Orain  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Cargoea  of  Wheat  furntsbed  Shippers  at  short  notlcs. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implements.  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  colicited, 

B.  VAITBVEBY,  Manager.  A.  M.  BELT,  Assistant  Manager. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Prioe  $ea,  Deliversd  Anywher*  In  the 

United  States. 
Tbeae  Scales  have  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  3K  to  GO  p«r  sent  cheaper  than  anv  other 
Soalee  of  like  quality.    All  glzea  and  klnda 
of  Scalea  always  In  btock. 

Truman,  Hookerlft^Co.,  Sau  Francisco. 


FULDA'S  PATENT  BAND  AND  HOOP  COUPLING. 

Tlie  Best,  SlmplMft  aad  Ctiesp«aft  Conpllnv  for  Taak  Ho*p«. 

A  Buffldent  lap  of  boop  renders  it  uDuecessary  to  rivet  the  hoop.    It  will  tit  the  circle  of  auy  tank,  regardlau  uf  size. 

Made  io  sizes  to  l^t  auy  width  of  iron 
PrlcM*  $1.00  to  91.00  per  Pair.  For  sale  io  tb«  trade.   liberal  dlscoanC  1m  qaaMtltlM. 

30  TO  40  SPEAR  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


SeHd  for  C*l»IOKae> 


All  klndi  and  shapes  of  S*XX.iXIS    AXld  3R..A.IB£*fil 
Hade  of  best  Steel  with  gte»t  care,  and  each  die  carelu'Iy  inspected  before  leaving  the  factory.   Seod  for  satalogu 
ontalning  over  209  full-sized  engravings  of  Files. 

BBNRY  DIS8TON  &  SONS,  Inc.,  PaiLADBLPBIA,  PA. 
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6re8der3*  birectory. 


six  lines  or  lees  In  this  directory  at  60o  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE, 


BOTNTON  BROS.,  Holllster,  Cal.,  A.  &  C.  C.  Bull 
Calves  ol  best  strains  tor  sale.    Write  for  particulars. 


J.  I.  PARSONS,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  Sblre  Stallion, 
pure-bred,  registered,  coming  four  years  old;  war- 
ranted a  breeder,  (or  esle;  or  will  trade  for  yearling 
oattle,  town  lots  or  laud. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  628  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Registered 
Holstelns;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pare  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


JBBSBYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Registered  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


?.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  Colusa  Co  .Importer  &  Breeder 
0  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Toung  bulls  (or  ale. 


JOHN  LiYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  for  sale. 


CHARLES  E.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im> 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-FriesUn 
Oattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBROHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakoport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBR  SAZE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Frandsco, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  (or  past  21  years,  of 
«v:>TT  rariely  o(  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

L.  V.  WiLLITS,  Watsonville,  Cal.,  Black  Perch- 
erong.   Registered  StalltoDS  (or  sale. 


'UllAA.A.ii  NILE8,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


A.  SOHEbLi,  Acorn  Nursery  &  Poultry  Yards,  Santa 
Roaa.  Fine  trees  and  pure  bred  poultry.  Price  list  (ree. 


OALiIFOBNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
Oal,,  send  (or  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  (ree. 


JOHN  McFARLINQ,  Callstoga,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  o(  Choice  Poultry,  Send  (or  areolar.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Plga 


R.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


G.  BLiOhl.  St.  Helena,  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 

SHEEP  AND  OOATS. 


B.  H.  OBANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWfNE. 


H.  J.  PHILPOTT.  Niles,  Cal.,  importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumseh  and  other  choice  strains  of  Registered 
Poland- China  Hogs. 


J.  P  ASHLEY.  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  Importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  stock,  low  prices. 

WILLIAM  NILES, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Clrcolars  (ree. 


TYLEB   BEAOH,    San   Jose,  Oal.,    brctdar  of 
Ihoraagbbred  Berkahire  and  Xesex  Hogt. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  Dealers 
Direct  from  Europe, 

EDfiTllBb    Sblre  Draft, 

Oleveland  Bay 
and    Oerman  Ooach 
Stallions. 
199  Elgrhteenth  St., 
Loa  Angeles,  Oallfornia 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


COLTSJROKEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 
—  HAS  — 

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OII.BEBT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  H9  ....San  Leandro,  Oal. 


Dr.A.E.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tribator  to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  ol 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Opentlons.  40S  BRODBRICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to,  Telephone 
Ho.  46Sr. 


ARE YOU A 

Farmer  ?   If  so,  you  know  that  a 

COW 

OR  A  HORSE  RESPECTS  BARBED  WIRE. 

—THE  NEW- 

"  x\r  -A.  TJ I5L  E  o  ^  ig-" 

*  HAS  THE 

Guaranteed 
from  3  to  30 
per  cent, 
lighter 
than 

any  other 
barbed 


Sharpest 
Points 
Safest 
Barbs 
Strongest 
Main  Wires 
Best 

Galvanizing 

w 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MFG.  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
8  AND  10  PiNE  STREET. 


Wire. 


The  strongest 
on  earth. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR   POULTRY  POOD. 

Patented  June  16, 1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WB  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Oreen  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  diflJoulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

OREEN  OCT  BONIS  WILL  DUUBLK  THE  NUMBER  OF  EGOS, 
will  malie  them  36  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  cootaGilng  Taulabia  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  cut  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Petcltlo  Ooast  Affenta.  PETALUMA,  OAL. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

Ducks,  Turkeys,  Oeese,  Peacock*,  Etc. 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 


Jersey 


Publishers  of  "  Nlles'  Paclflo'Ooast  Poultry  and  Stook  Book," 

a  new  book  on  subjects  connected  with  successful  poultry  and  stock  raising  on 
the  Pacific  Coast    Price  60  cents,  post-paid.   Inclose  stamp  for  Information. 

BREEDER  AND  RAISER  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

and  Holsteln  Cattle.  Also,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Address,  WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cel. 


IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Exceedingly  Fine  Breeding  Stock  For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Figures. 

ALSO.  DARK  BRAHMA  HENS  AND  PULLETS  FOR  SALE. 

The  Beat  of  Winter  Layers. 
FOflSXSS,     -     Box  251a,     -     N^f^et  Olty,  Oa.1 


»?wn    BALL  BB4ND. 


I  Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., etc, 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 

«9»  Howitr«i  !>t.,  amn 
Frsnelaeo.  Oal. 


BUYTHEIMPROVED 
LITTLE*** 

**GIANT 

It  Is  the  Cheapest,  Best  and 
Most  Powerful  Grubbing  Ma- 
chine in  the  world, and  has 
established  antl  maintained 
its  reputation  tor  superiority 

fng\'lfeSait*'s°™Shlove^^^^  GIANTS  were  sold  to  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  farm 

prs  'jone    Where  the  LITTLE  GIANT  is  l<no«  n  the  farmer  will  i)ny  no  other.  One  man  and  { 

cln.nnraboy  cau  do  the  w^  n.on.   For  illustrated  Cataloc-ne.  prioes,  ternis.  referenc 

«s,  etc.,  address  fvlohiand  Gi.  OC,  iSl^'OUVIlOY,  luWil 


DEWEY  &  CO.  {^^i^vi!i^fiV/«iS/  }  PATENT  AGENTS 


i;rangers'  bank 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    rBANOISOO,  OAL. 

Incorporated  April,  ISfi. 


A.athori>ed  0»pltal  91,000,000 

Oapltal  paid  ap  and  ReserTe  FHnd  800,000 
Dividends  paid  to  Stookholderi. .     73  0,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  UONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Managei 

FRANK  MoMULLKN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
eonntry  produce  a  speoialtv. 


Durham,  Devon  &  Polled  Angus 
BULLS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Recorded  and  guaranteed  pure  brtd,  FOR  SALE,  single 
or  in  carload  lots.    Prices  very  reasonable.  Address: 
GEO.  A.  Wlf  EY, 

Oak  wood  Park  Stock  Farm, 
DANVILLE  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Oal. 


ANGORA  GOATS  FOR  SALE. 


A  number  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats  In  lots  to  suit, 
rhis  Is  the  stock  o  goats  formerly  owned  by  Julius 
Veyand  and  will  be  sold  cheap  for  cash.  Address 

ERNEST  WBTAND.  Oolnsa,  Oal. 


By  using  the  Pacific  Incubator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
liind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  Inunl. 
versai  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Tboronghbred  Poaltry 
ard  Poultry  Appliances.  Send 
8  cts.  In  stamps  for  82-page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cuts  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  Tncaba- 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 


WITH  THE  IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBAXOR 

Simple, 
Perfect, 
Hand  Self- 
Hffljil  Regulating 

TIiouniiikIs 

lU  BuccesHful 

operation. 
Guarnuleed  to 
tatch.i  Utri/er 
lurrenlai/e  of 

fertile  ecsN.  at 
less  t'ost  than 
any  other  Hatcher. 

6E0.H.STAHL,  Oiiiniv.llj. 


HALSTED  INCDBATOR 


COMPANY, 


T U  E  C  comlilnri 

I  mo  01  I  iiidUtsr 

qlALITlES  ur  other  |ialeiit  liila 
and  nlll  011.11;  ruiilrul  llir  luott 
ilcliiiin  liumo  at  all  tluK's.  It  la  the 

COMMON  SENSE  BIT 

l)ecaiiM'  it  cjiii  iiUo  Ik*  uno<I  us  a  nillil  bit. 

XC  Sample  mailed  8I.OO. 
u~  Nickel     -     -     .  2.00. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 

F.  DA  VIES.  Mgt.  RACINE,  WIS. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  I 

WMtewasli  Yonr  Barns  anil  FcBces! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Blthar  Snooessfally. 

Catalogue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall, 
WM.  WAINWRIGHT, 

Ho-  e  Spear  Street.  San  Franolsoo.  Oal 


APIARIfiN  SUPPLIES 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Queens, 
Teited,  $2.00 

each;  untested,  $1.00  each.  L  Hives,  $1  90  each.  l(<iot's 
V  groove  sections,  $5  i  er  1000.  Dadant's  comb  founda- 
tion, 68o  and  66c  a  pound.  Pmol<erR  $1  ench.  Globe 
veils,  $1  each  e>o.  WM.  STYAN  &  SON,  San  IVIateo,  Cal. 


JAIfBS  U.  HATEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Pablie. 

HAVEN  A  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW 

No.  580  Oalifurnla  Street, 
T*i«plto««  MO,  Hit.  lAK  r&A«0UVO.  OAK 
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1866  Oaklawn  Farm.  1H2 

Now  the  Only  Place 

in  America  where  Large  Numbers  of  both  Draft 
and  Coach  Horses  can  be  found. 

90  Perclieron  Stallions 

AND 

110  Percheroii  Mares, 

Largely  Brilliant  Blood, 

50  French  Coach  Stallions 
60  French  Coach  Mares, 

Large,  Stylish,  Fast, 

Comprise  the  stock  now  on  liand. 

f  ',   r^it^  ^''^  Demand  for  the  Choice 
iwwtA      Horses  always  found  at 
Oaklawn  Farm  continues, 
^whilethe  hnportersof  low 
grade  Draft  and  Coach 
Horses  are  abandoning  the  Field. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  best  can  only  ba 
found  at  Oaklawn.  Remember  we  give  you 
more  for  the  in.inev  at  Oaklawn  than  you  can 
obtain  elsewlierc,  with  all  the  advantages  accruing 
from  long  and  successful  experience  and  unques- 
tioned reliability. 

If  you  want  to  buy  Stallions  or  Mares, 
give  yourself  a  chance  to  bi»y  good 
ones  at  low  prices  and  visit  Oaklawn. 

A  Large  and  Choice  Importation  Arrived 
August,  1892. 
Separate  catalogue  for  Percherons  and  for  French 
Coach  Horses.   Say  which  is  wanted.  Address 

M.W.  DUN  HAM,  Wayne,  Illinois. 

ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  HILL. 

10, 13  and  14  ft. 
Cheaper  tbfto  any 
Flrst-Class  Mill  In 
the  market. 
ETery  On* 
Gnaranteed. 
No  bearlnKS,  nc 
springe,  no  wheeU 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  In 
the  world. 

lO  foot  $40  00 

12  foot   BO  00 

0111^'  '  14-foot   60  00 

Agents  Wanted 

—  IDDRBSa— 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  k  CO,,  Saa  Fmclsco  or  Fresao. 


PorteonsIinproYed  Scraper 

Patented  Ai  ril  8.  1883.   Patented  April  17, 1883. 


Manofactored  by  0.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  Is  called  to  this  Scrapei 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  ol  which  It  Is  capable 
such  as  R>ilroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build 
Ing.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  wiil  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to  anj 
desired  distance.  It  will  dibtribute  the  dirt  evenly  oi 
dcpo>it  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  worl 
o(  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  thes< 
Scrapers  are  in  use  la  all  parts  of  the  country. 

1^  Tills  Scraper  Is  all  steel — the  only  one  msDutac 
tured  In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  tour-horse,  (tO ;  Steel  two-horse,  $81 
Address  all  orders  to  G.  LISSKNDEN,  Stockton 
Calir^rnto. 


N.  OL.ARK  &  SONS, 


1  7  Spear  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPF 
ANQ  CAPS. 

Send  for  prices  on  Sewer  Pipe  tor  culverts,  for  roads, 
and  for  draining  lands. 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

Sole  A«ent8, 

Wn.  fS  MARKWT  HT.,       -      San  Franotdco. 


cvri220  M  A  R  K  E  T.ST.S.F.-, 
V_£LEVATaR  12  FRONT.ST.S.F.—-*^ 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 
By  Prof.  Edward 
J.  WIckaon. 


C/ILl)'Olt|ll/l 

A  practical,  explicit  and  compreheustvc  book  embodylcg 
Lb»  eiperience  and  methodB  of  buntlreda  of  euccesafnl 
^owprs.  and  constituting  a  trustwortby  g'llde  by  wblcb  th'e 
iuexporieuced  may  succeesfully  produce  the  frultn  for  which 
•  'al  fornia  la  fimoua.  6O0  pages.  Fully  lUmtrate  1.  PriceJS. 
postpaid.  Send  f.»r  circular.  DEWEY  PITB LI 8HING  00. 
jjubUBhere,  220  Market  Street,  Bar  Fr»Uf;Uco,  0*1.  .^^^ 


DEATH  ON  SQUIRRELS  I       NO  MORE  GOPHERSI    Zwmin  f(erc)iant!>. 


METHOD  OF  APPLYINQ   WHBBLER'S   OABBON  BISULPHIDE. 

COMPLETE  EXTERUINATIOK  can  be  eflected  only  by  means  of  this  remedy.  Sold  by  the  trade  and  by  the 
manufacturer,  J.  U.  WHEBLBR,  Malrose,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

WHEELER'S  C.  B.  is  of  unvarying  streneth.  Kills  I  POISONRD  WHEAT,  EIC,  loses  Its  effect  if  expneed 
every  occupant  of  the  burrow,  be  tbev  one  or  100.  any  time.   Kills,  if  any,  only  the  first  animal  wi.ich  f1nd-< 

Injures  o'^thlng  ooulside  but  is  burled  frcni  sight;  Is  |  it  (perhaps  a  sheep,  horse  or  cow)  Tn  poisoned  animal 
safo  to  handle  or  na\e  about.  «ill  then  po'son  the  pet  dog  or  oat  a' d.  de  ayiog  be- 

Has  no  •Sect  on  t  e  operator;  Is  not  po'aooous  nnr  c  mes  cffjnsive.  Leaves  always  enouj;h  surflvorito 
injurious  to  the  skio  or  clothe  and  once  applied  is  for-  require  repeating  the  work  indefinitely.  It  i«  more  ex- 
ever  done.  |  pensive  and  of  ncver-ceatlng  dinger  to  have  abOut. 


CarbolineumAvenarius. 

THE  MOST  EFFICIENT  WOOD  PRESERVER. 

Fence  Posts  will  be  preserved  and  you  will  have 
the  laugh  on  old  Boreas  by  painting  them  with 
OARBOLINEUM. 

Treat  your  Mudsills  and  all  exposed  Timbers  to  a 
coat  of  OARBOLINEUM,  saving  both  bother  and 
money. 

Let  us  post  you  on  the  merits  of  OARBOLINEUM. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO.. 

319  CALIFORNIA  ST,  -        SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


OUR  BRA^D. 

Stocktonia. 


P.&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 
BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  bliss  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LADIES! 


A  valuable  bo  3k  on  Good  Health  witi  bs  sent  f^ee  at  your  req  les 
Afidress, 

BIrura  Company  SSO  Sans  >me  fit .  San  Franoitco. 


X*XX.i3EI)9.(l'^PP^*'  ^''^B  OlMte  of  Bl«ura  i»  used,     S«Dt  b/  post. 


>.STEINHAGEN  &  C9 

(Commission  Merchants] 


406  S  40  8  DAVIS  ST  S.F. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AID  DIAUM  IH  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE. 

Qreen  and  Dried  Pruite, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advanoee  made  on  OonslKncaenta. 
808  A;  310  Daria  St.,         San  ^ranciico. 

[P.  0.  Box  1M8.1 
IfCanilKDmento  Solldtod. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

fiOl,  508,  506. 507  Ai  608  Front  St, 
And  800  Waehlngton  8t,  SAN  TBANaSCX) 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QREBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS. 

PODI.TBT,EGGS,OAME,GBAIN,FBODU0a 
AND  wool.. 


WETMORE  fiROS., 

GommissiOD  lerchants. 

GREEN    AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULfRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONBIONJfKNTS  BOLICITKD.     PKOMPT  RTTURia 

418,  416  A  417  Waebln«ton  St., 
(P.  O.  Box  2098.)  SAN  FRANCWOO. 


MUORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  OnUfomla  St.,  S.  F. 
Uembera  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  ExchaDg*. 


JVPersonal  attention  jlven  to  sales  and  liberal  adTMioci 
made  on  eonslgnnients  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


[■8TABL1SEU)  186^1 

6E0RGE  MORROW  k  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

80  Olay  Street  and  28  Oommerclal  Street, 
Sai  Fkincihco,  ClL. 
ia-SHIPPINO  ORDERS  A  SPECULTY.'^ 


EVELETH  &  HAHH. 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Game,  EgK 
Hi  es.  Pelts,  T-illo»,  etc,  422  Front  St.,  ao'i  221,  22f, 
226  ind  337  Washington  St.,  San  Fraocisco,  Cal. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH.  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

iNT> 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
Indlcestlon,  lllll..ui.nci«,  lIpo.lBchr,  Conntl- 
p.ll'n,  Dy.pop.la,  »  hro..lc  I.lver  l  rouble., 

OITenKlrc  Bi-t-ath.  unil  all  <IliM>rder»  of  the 
Htomaoh,  l.lvt-r  wiul  IttiwcU.       ...  » 

Kipans  Tabulea  contnln  nothlnK  Injurious  to 
the  most  delitate  constitution.  I'leafant  to  toko, 
safe,  effectual.   Give  Immediate  reUcf. 

Sold  by  dniKPriiits.  A  trial  bottle  sent  by  mau 
on  receipt  of  16  cents.  Address 

THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO..' 
10  SPRUCE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


III  n  U  n    1  Uining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 


■  ■  r  I  I  Wind  and  Sleam:  Heating  Boiltrt,  Ac.  Will 
WW  ^MlMlMpay  t/ou  to  aen^  25c.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 

1500  Engravings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,lli 
elso,  Ctucago,  111.;  Pallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 
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fflarkat  Review. 


San  Fbancisco,  Jan.  18,  1893. 
The  past  week  has  developed  a  decidedly  better 
feeling  In  the  wheat  market,  and  Saturday  and 
Monday  positive  activity  was  noted.  Quotations 
have  advanced  materially,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
There  has  been  no  decrease  of  stocks,  but  buyers 
have  been  forced  to  meet  sellerb'  figures.  The  gen- 
eral tendency  was  upward  until  yesterday,  when 
some  weakness  was  developed  in  placei,  but  more  in 
the  line  of  futures.  For  sample  trading  there  was 
no  dpcrease  ia  figures,  but  late  advances  held  firmly. 
There  h«.s  been  some  talk  of  an  advance  in  grain 
bags,  bat  it  is  entirely  speculative  and  has  no  sub- 
stantial foundation.  It  is  too  tarly  to  sell  bags, 
except  for  speculative  purposes,  and  an  advance  or 
decrease  in  prices  at  this  time  must  be  based  on  esti- 
mate^  of  the  volume  of  the  coming  crop  about  which 
little  or  nothiiig  can  be  positively  known,  to  say  the 

Though  wheat  has  advanced,  local  flour  prices  re- 
main the  same,  owing  to  the  fight  among  millers  The 
combine  stays  with  its  determination  to  keep  prices 
down  to  a  minimum,  and  of  course  millers  outside 
the  combine  hive  attempted  to  make  no  advances 

Local  trade  in  barley  has  been  light.  Prices  are 
fairly  firm,  under  light  receipts. 

Oats  are  in  the  same  condition  as  a  week  since. 
Black  are  dull,  white  moderately  active. 

Corn  is  firmer,  with  decreased  supplies. 

Beans  keep  up  well  Pinks  and  Bayos  meet  good 
shipping  demand.   Llmas  are  oflF. 

There  is  a  better  demand  for  rye,  particularly  for 
export. 

Dr.ed  peas  vary  a  great  deal  in  quotations. 
Poultry  and  Eggs. 

The  poultry  market  is  off  again,  and  quotations  are 
down.  There  is  little  demand.  Wild  game  is  also 
in  liberal  supply. 

Eggs  are  notable  for  their  unvarying  good  quality. 
'  W.  (;.  Price  &  Co  report  good  sale  for  choice  An  egg 
corner  in  Chicago  ha't  sent  prices  up  ther«,  and.  if  it 
is  (■usiaincd,  it  will  hrtve  a  similar  effect  beie, 
eastern  imports  having  already  lessened  materially. 
Dealers,  however,  say  they  expect  the  corner  to 
burst,  aad  prices  here  to  go  still  lower.  Quotations 
are  :  choice  ranch,  34  @  35c  ;  choice  store,  »1  @  32!^  ; 
choice  fresh  eastern,  30c  ;  choice  cold  storage  25  @  26c. 
Other  quotations  are  nominal. 

Fruits. 

The  milder  weather  hdk  ciused  a  better  demand 
for  fresh  fruit,  and  the  markut  is  better  than  for 
some  time.  Oranges,  however,  continue  to  come  in 
freely.  A  pr  ■mlnent  local  dealer  says  in  reference 
to  dried  fruits. 

"  The  drie  J  fruit  market  is  in  better  shape  than  it 
hat  been  for  years  past  at  this  season  of  the  year 
January  and  February  are  usually  considend  dull 
miinths  here,  and  enstern  buyers  have  been  in  the 
hahit  of  coming  out  and  picking  up  'snaps'  as 
holders  who  have  carried  over  fruit  as  late  as  this 
are  generally  In  a  condition  to  take  any  reasonable 
offer. 

•'  The  present  session  is  an  exception,  as  stocks  are 
almost  entirely  cleaned  up  from  first  hands,  and  are 
concentrated  with  firms  who  are  holding  them  at 
prices  which  the  eastern  trade  is  gradually  taking 
hold  of.  ,     .  , 

■'  The  fact  is  that  wiih  the  exception  of  raisins  and 
prunes  there  aie  but  few  goods  that  can  be  quoted 
out  in  carlots,  and  even  the  amount  of  these  two 
varieties  is  much  less  than  is  generally  estimated. 
It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  over  150  or  200  cars  of 
^ai^in^  remaining  in  growers'  and  packers'  hands, 
while  fully  half  of  these  are  off  grades,  which  do 
not  come  into  compf  tition  with  good  stock. 

"  shipments  ol  prunes  have  been  quietly  going  out 
until  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  over  50  cars  left  in  the 
State.  The  consumption  on  this  coa^t  and  the  ad- 
joining terriiories  should  easily  take  care  of  this 
amount,  even  were  there  no  further  eastern  de- 
mand, which  in  all  probability  we  will  have.  Tak- 
ing it  altogeiher,  the  dried  fruit  situation  is  in  re- 
markably fine  shape,  and  parties  having  any  l.-ft 
can  hold  with  every  assurance  of  good  prices.  Evap- 
orated apples  are  higher. 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes  are,  in  some  instances,  quoted  still  higher. 
Early  Kohe  and  Salinas  Burbanks  have  both  ad- 
vanced. Dealers  (.ay  they  expect  free  receipts  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  then  a  weaker  tone.  SweeiS  are 
weak,  and  have  suffered  a  decline. 

Onions  have  advanced  a  little. 

New  vegetables  have  been  in  light  supply,  and  the 
market  Is  in  fairly  good  condition. 

Butter  and  Cheese. 

Butter  is  weaker,  and  quotations  are  down.  Re- 
ceipts are  plentiful,  and  only  a  very  fancy  article 
meets  good  demand.  Dealers  will  shade  prices  on 
packed  stocks  in  order  to  sell. 

Fancy  cheese  is  firm,  while  other  varietiei  are  not 
BO  strong. 

Provisions. 
A  still  further  advance  is  noted  in  hams,  California 
and  Eastern.   Still  higher  prices  are  to  be  expected. 
The  situation  is  not  at  all  relieved  in  the  E->5t,  and 
the  upward  tendency  continues  its  effect  here. 
Miscellaneous 
Wool  is  stagnant. 

The  hide  market  is  weak  and  slow. 

Beef  and  mutton  are  in  good  supply. 

Hogs  bring  full  prices. 

Honey  is  scarce  and  firm. 

Hay  is  down,  and  prices  have  fallen  off. 

Local  Tonnage  Statistics. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  engaged  and 
disengaged  tonnage  here  and  on  tne  way  to  this  and 
neighboring  ports  yesterday  morning : 

FREE  AND  CHARTERED. 

189.S.  1892. 

fihartered  for  grain                          37,738  61  073 

Miscellaneous  charters                      9,901  i7,907 

Disengaged  133,754  72,409 

Totals  181,393  154,386 

At  neighborine  poits— 

Total  tons  for  1893  26,482 

Total  tons  for  1892  50,730 

tonnagk  on  tub  way. 

1893  1892 

To  San  Francisco  250,006      235,l  37 

To  San  Pedro   7,474  4.349 

To  San  Diego   17,308  20,50,! 

Totals  274,788  259,858 


Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closiag  prices  paid  (or  wheat  options 
per  otl.  (or  the  past  week: 


Jan. 

Tbunday   Belnjd 

Friday   6al0id 

Saturday  .  ..  HlHtl 

MoDday  SsOOfd 

Tuesday   6s01il 


Feb.  Mar,  April.  May.  June 
Sslijd  6>003d  6B00Sd  6b03  d  6.s  3Jd 
SslOfd  GaOO  a  BsOOJd  6s02  <i  tj802}d 
fsUSd  fisOl  d  6s02  d  6s"3  d  fis  3id 
Bs  Mlid  6sO.'}d  6s03»d  6a'.4  d  6905  d 
6s0lid  6s01id  6s02|d  6i:03|d  6»04id 
The  (ollowing  are  the  prices  (or  CaU(omia  oareoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  (or  the  past  week: 


O.  O. 

Thursday...  308M 

Friday  SOsSd 

Saturday..  30s9d 

Monday  SlsSd 

Tuecdiiy  31s3d 


N.  D.  Market  (or  P.  S. 

3089d  Quiet 

30b9d  Firmer 

3089d  Firm 

3lB6d  Quiet  but  steady 

3l86d  Firm 


Miy 
$1  34  J 
1  33a 
1  33J 
1  33g 
1  343 
1  34 
1  35? 
1  35J 
1  34| 
1  i3i 


P.  S. 
3ls9d 
31sHd 
3l39d 
3286d 
32s6d 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Ja,n. 

Thursday,  Ugh«st  *.S1  30 

"        lowest   "1  30 

Friday,  highest   *1  33| 

"     lowest   *l  30 

Saturday,  highest   »l  35 

"        lowest   *1  3H 

Monday,  highest   "l  35 

lowest   *1  32i 

Tuesday,  highest  *l  35 

lowest   *1  32i 

"Sample  market  -  choice  milling. 
The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Hall : 
Wheat  -  Morning— Informal:     May  — 1400  tons, 
400,  S1.33S;  23'JO,  .S1.33J  per  ctl.   Regular  session;    ffo  sa'ea" 
A(ternoon-May    100  tons   S1.33S;  200,  $  335;  700,  $133} 
9iJ0,  $l.33|;  100,  §1.31;  300,  $l.S3i;  lOO,  $1.3JJ  per  ctl. 
BARLEY. 

Jan. 

Thursday,  highest   *lllO 

lowest..   "lOO 

Friday,  highest   '100 

"     lowest   *10C 

Saturday,  highest   8  ^ 

"        loAvest   81i 

Monday,  highest   81 

"      lowest   81 

Tuesday,  highest   *97i 

"       lowest   *87J 

".Sample  market,  choice  brewing. 
The  (oUowing  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barley— Regular  session:   No  sales.  A(ternooD 
100  tons,  84Jc;  10,  8l|c  per  otl. 


«1.33i 


May 

86 


85 


-May- 


General  Produce. 


Extra  choice  in  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  January  18.  1892. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS.      [Do  country  m'ls. 3  90  @ 

Bayo,  ctl   2  60      2  60  'Superfine...      2  60  (a 

Bu'.ter    2  75  #  3  to  I  NUTS-Jobbino, 

Pea    2  6U  (a  2  75  IWalnut.s,  hard 

Red   2  75  @  3  00     ehell.  Cal  lb. .      6  (a 

Piok   2  25  (rt  2  60  iDo  soft  shell...      8  @ 

Small  White...  2  60  @  2  75  i Do  paper-shell. .  lu  @ 
Large  White...  2  40  #  2  1,0  AlmondB,  f-ftsh'l    12  @ 

Lima   2  90  @  3  0(1  ^ Paper  shell       .     13  @ 

Fid  Peag.blk  eye  I  10  w  1  65  ]  Hard  shell   7  @ 

Do  green   2  00  (g  2  25  I  Brazil   10  @ 

Split   4  60  @  5  50  !P,caus,  small..      8  <s 


3  00 


BUTTER 
Oal.,    poor  to 

fair,  lb   15  @ 

Do  g'd  to  choice  20  @ 
DoGiltedgcd... 
Do  Creamery. . . 
Do  do  Giltedge. 
East  rn,  lad  e. . 
Oal.  Pickled  .. 

Oil.  Keg  

East'ru  Cr  am'y 

CHEESE 
Oal.  choice 

cream  

D.)  fair  to  good. 
Do  Giltedged.. 

D  .  Skim   

Young  America 

EGGS. 
Oal.  "as is,"  doz    20  @ 

Do  shaky   15  <a 

Do  candled   30  @ 

Do  choi  .e   32!i«« 

Do  fresh  laid...  -  <fi 
Do  do  s'lcd  whte  —  @ 
Eastern   c  o  1  d- 

storage   25  (ft 

Do  fresh   iiSiC* 

Do  selected   -  @  _ 

Outside  prices  for  aelectediDo  dresaed 
largo  eggs  and  Inside  prices'    All  kinds  of 


28  @ 
27i<» 
31 

15  @ 
20  ■'" 
20  @ 
22 


124@ 
10  L<S 

]4  (a 

6  (a 
mg. 


24 


32J 


Do  large   14  _ 

Peanuts   SlQi  4 

Filbt  rts   10  @  12 

Hickory   7  @  8 

Cheitnuts      ..     II  @  I2J 

ONIONS. 
Sllverskin       .    I  15  (a  1  20 

POTATOES. 
Eiver  Reds.  46  @  66 

Karly  Rose,  ctl.  1  00  O  1  10 
feerlets  .  80  ®  90 

Burbaok  H  ed's  75  (g  86 
Do  do  Salinas..  )  30  (g)  1  40 
Do  do  Oregoii..  1  15  i.-  I  25 

Sivcet   50  @  75 

Extra  choice  sell  for  mor- 
64  money 

144  POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   5  50  (M  7  00 

Roo^te  s,  old  . .  6  1  0  (a  li  60 
Do  young.  fi  00  (a  7  00 

Broilers,  small.  4  00  @  4  £0 

Do  large   4  50  @  5  60 

Fryers   5  fO  @  6  50 

Ducks   . .   6  00  @  6  60 

Do  large   7  00  @  8  00 

Geese,  tair.  1  75  ^  2  25 
Turkeys,  gobl'r.  16  <Q  17 
Turkeys,  nens. .  15  16 
~  "  "  .  15  @  18 
oultry,  if  poor 


for  mixed  sizes-small  eggs. or  small,  sell  at  less  thari 

are  hard  to  sell.  quoted;  if  large  and  in  good 

FEtfiD.  condition,  they  sell  Cor  more 

Bran,  ton  14  00@  16  00  than  qui.ted. 

Feedmeal  25  0"®  26  00  ,   

Gr'd  Barley....  19  00 «  19  60  !Manhattan  Egg 

Middlings   @  21  00     Fo(.d  (Red  Ball 


il  I  ake  Meal..  @  35  00 

Manhatan  Horse 
Foiid(Hed  Ball 
Bran  I)  in  110- 
Ib.  ^  abinets. . . 

HAY. 


Branri)  in  100- 
tb  Cabinets...     —  (§11  60 
HAME 

Quail,  per  doz..  '  CO  (g  1  25 

(3  8  00  !  Ducks    1  00  (a  1  25 

Do  Mal'd  *  doz  3  00  S  3  60 

Compressed    . .  7  00@  10  00  Do  Sptig  2  (  C  @  2  25 

Wheat,  per  ton.  8  Ou.i  Do  Teal   75  @  2  OJ 

Do  choice       ..—     (!?  13  50  Do  Wiilgeoo         2  00  (te  - 

Wheat  and  oats  8  OOS  11  00  !Do  smad    I  50  W  - 

Wild  Oats   7  00®   9  UO  Gray  Geese.    . .  3  00  @  - 

(Udtivated  do  ,  6  (Ow   9  00  Do  White   1  50  @  — 

Bariey   6  00(3   9  Oi  ]Do  Brant   1  25  @  1  75 

Alfalfa   8  00(cS  M  60  Snipe   2  00  @  - 

Clover   8  00(g)  9  50  |Do  '';ngli3h,  doz  1  50  @  2  00 

Straw,  bale   35(3      60  Do  Jack,  per  doz     75(8  125 

GRAIN,  ETC.  Uite,  let  doz..  1  00  (a)  1  .^5 

81}  Rabbits,  laige..  1  25  @  1  50 
1  00  @  - 


93 


now,  large...  1  u^sv"^   i  uo 

1  sniaU  1  05  (g   1  074 

ts.  milling...!  35  @  1  374 
ed,  choice  1  3"4(«  


Barley,  feed,  ctl   80  (tf 

Do  good    80  (a 

Do  choice   8i}(g 

Do  1  Tewing          9/  (g 

Do  do  choice. . .  93m  

Do  do  Giltedge  974@  

Do  Ohevalier. ..   80  (a  

Do  do  Gi.tedge.I  15  fte  

Buckwheat  2  25  @  

Corn,  white. ...1  024(a   1  075 
Yellow,  large...!  02J(a  1  05 
Do  - 
Oats, 
Feed 

Do  good  1  34  @ 

Do  fair   1  30  @  

oo  common....!  25  (a  

Surprise  I  45  @  —  — 

Black  feed  1  05  §   1  15 

Do  seed  1  174(3   1  30 

Gray  1  3  i  @ 

Rye  1  !24@ 

"Wheat,  milling 
Gi  t  dged.  ..  1  2im   1  35 

Do  choice  1  26?M  

Do  fair  lo  good.!  2.^4(ff  

Shippiog.choioel  26}@  

Do  good  I  26  (a  

Do  fair  1  224@  

Oomm  jn  I  20  W 

Sunora  1  20  @ 

HOPS. 

1892,  (air   17  @ 

G  .od   18  (a 

Choice   19  @ 

FLOUR. 
Eitra,city  mills  3  90  @ 


Do  small 

PROVISIONS 
Oal.  bacon, 
heavy,  per  lb.     12  @ 

Madium   12  @ 

Light   14  @ 

Lard   lOm 

Cal  sm'k'd  beef.  114@ 
Hams,  Cal  salt  d  154^ 
Do  Eastern ...      17  (§ 
SEEDS. 

AKaKa   94@ 

Clover,  Red   16  @ 

White    30  (a 

Flaxseed   2  25  ® 

Hemp   44  @ 

Mustard,  yellow      7  (Q 

Do  brown   5  (a 

WOOL. 
Fall,  1892. 
1  174|S  Joaquin,  plain  64(g 
Do  mountain. . . 

Do  lamb   

Northern  Choice 
Do  Defective. . . 

"o  Lamb   10  @ 

HONEY -1892  CBor 
White    C(  mb, 

2-lb  frame  

Do  do  l-lt>  frame 
White  extracted 

Amber  do  

D&rk  do  

Beeswax,  lb  


1  30 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Oholoe  seleoted,  In  good  packages,  (etch  an  advance  on  the 
q  lotations.  while  verr  poor  grades  sell  Ibbh  than  the  lower 


g  iiotatlons. 
Umes,  Hex  ....  5  00  @  5  60 

Do  Oal   —  & 

Lemons,  box. ...  2  00  3  60 
Do  Sicily  choice  6  00  ®  5  50 

Apples   35  (9  65 

Do  Choice   75  ®  1  25 

Do  Extra  choice  1  61)  (3  1  75 

Pears   25  (g  1  00 

do  Winter  Nells  1  00  @  1  50 

Versimmo' s   50  (g  !  00 

Oranges,  pr  bx- 
Navels,River'de  I  50  <a  2  50 
Do,  Butte  Co. . .  3  00  (ip  3  50 
-eedl'g.River'de  2  00  W  2  25 

Do,  Fresno         2  00  @  2  50 

Do,  Butt :  Co. . .  a  0 1  @  2  25 
Extra  choice  (rult  (or  special 
purposes  sells  at  an  advance 
on  outsi  Je  quotations 
Beets,  sk   -  @  75 


January  18,  1892. 


Ukra,  dirt.  Vb.... 

30 

50 

9 

12 

Parsnips,  otl. , . . 

1  Ou 

1  5U 

Peppers,  dry,  lb 

7 

1 

8 

Turnipi,  ctl. 

70 

Cabhago.  '00  Ibn 

50 

76 

Garlic,  ¥  »  . 

24 

Mar'(at  .Squsish, 

ton  

6  00 

& 

9  00 

40 

@ 

60 

60 

® 

75 

Mushrooms,^  tb 
Do,  Common... 

8 

o 

12 

12 

@ 

13 

Tomatoes,  box. 

75 

a 

1  25 

String  Bean'. . . 

124® 

25 

Rhubarb  

6 

8 

Green  Peas  .... 

6 

9 

10 

(S 

20 

s'SllEWf  ROCESSV  ' 
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SPEHRY FLOUR  COMFAMY 
SAII  FRAMCISCQ  OFFICE  ZZ  CtLIFQRHIA  ST.  ^ 

t^.'.;^,^^^.,...-.,...^..^,,  ...... 


JELEADQUARTE&S 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  (ruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  (or  new 
and  full  catalogue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

RE.AS0NE;K  BROS 
Oneoo ,  FIh. 


T.   WaIjB.  Perkins.  Cal.,  breeder   o(  registered 
Berkshire  Hogs  and  Plymouth  Rock  fowls. 


"ORIENTAL 

GAS  ENGINE. 


The  best,  most  economical,  simplest  on  the  market  for 
pumping  or  any  purpose  whfre  a  cheap  ana  reliable 
power  ij  requirid.    Send  for  catalogue  and  testimonials. 

M.  A.  GRAHAM,  Inventor  and  Manuf'r, 

106  Beale  St..  San  Francisco. 
THB   BEST   ENGINE    FOB  YAOHTS. 


SPRAYING  MACHINERY. 

ORIGINAL  AND  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Send  (or  Illustrated  Descriptive  Oitalogue  and  Price  List. 

with  BOSTON  WOVaN  HOSE  AND  RUBBER  OO. 
Offlce  and  Works  14  and  16  Fremont  St.,  San  FrsDoisco. 

Formerly  18  California  Street. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

 ^  S  cI'JiiEl'  IDIIP.^  

One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  (  ne  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nouriaher  of  w*.  ol;  a  certain  cure  (or  SCAB.  Also 

X.t±'ttle's  pA.'texx't  PoxTcrdex*  "XJXT^. 

(POISONOUS).  Mixes  Instantly  with  water.  Prevents  the  fly  from  striking.  In* 
two-pound  pacliage  there  is  sullicient  to  dip  20  sheep  and  in  a  seven-pound  package 
theie  IB  sufficient  to  dip  100  sheep 

O^OC'X'OXU',  BBTiT.  cfis  CO., 
(Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  &  Co.) 
NO.  406  CALIFORNIA  SlRhBr,  SAN  FBANOISOO.  OAL. 


ST.  ELIVCO  LADDER. 

THE    FRUIT   GROWERS'  FAVORITE. 

 MANUFACTURED  BY  

JOHN  P.iLOGDE  811  J  Street,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Orders  solicited  and  County  Rights  (or  sale. 


 •?-.*'r:-.^:vg-:  -.. 


PLANTS 

Corn, 
Beans, 
Ensilage, 


Etc.,  Etc, 


DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

It  Marks.  It  Furrows. 

It  Drops.  It  Covers. 

ALLJN  ONE  OPERATION. 


VOTArro  GUTTER 


A  Boy  Can  Operate  It. 
Cuts  Potatoes  for  Seed  Faster 
than  Eight  Men  Can  by  Hand. 
Will  Pay  for  Itself  In  One  Day. 

FULLY  WARRANTED. 


Simple  In  Construction. 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  knives 
secured  in  an  openinff  of  the  table. 
Tlie  potato  is  placed  in  a  pair  of 
ihinged  jaws  above  the  knives,  and  by 
a  plunger  the  potato  is  cut  at  a  single 
stroke  and  tlie  eyes  divided  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  screen  be- 
low^  frees  the  seed  from  dirt  or  chips 
and  more  thoroughly  prepares  the 
cuttings  for  planting. 

DRILL 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  RIDING  PLANTER  IN  AMERICA. 


Tho  price  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  all. 

Thoroughly  practical. 

Plants  10  to  12  acres  per 
day. 

tXTRA  SLIDES  for  planting 
PEAS.  BEANS,  etc.  with 
every  machine. 


Furnished  plain  or  with 
fertilizer  attachment.  Ca- 
pacity of  distributing:  from 
twohundred  toonethousand 
pounds  per  acre. 

Catalogrue  of  potato  and 
corn  planting'  machinery 
FREE.  Address 


ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Fresno,  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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One  of  the  acknowledged  evils  of  our 
modern  times  is  the  attempt  by  capital  to 
centralize  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  in  a  few  hands  controlled  by  such 
vast  capital  as  to  be  able  to  dictate  both  to 
dealers  and  consumers  the  prices  that  they 
shall  pay  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

This  has  given  rise  to  many  of  the  social 
strifes  that  have  been  agitating  our  country 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  people  have 
felt  the  necessity  of  combining  in  order  that 
these  monopolies  might  not  completely 
crush  them;  hence  we  have  societies,  both 
secret  and  general  in  their  declarations, 
whose  real  aim  is  mutual  protection. 

The  "Grange"  movement  among  the 
farmers  was  perhaps  the  earliest  association 
of  this  kind,  and  in  its  wake  have  followed 
numbers  untold. 

How  well  they  have  succeeded  is  difficult 
now  to  tell,  but  ihat  they  have  not  been  en- 
tirely successful  is  apparent  to  all. 

The  Home  Knowledge  and  Supply  As- 
sociation is  one  of  the  new  ventures  asking 
for  public  favor,  its  object  being  to  so  unite 
its  members  in  one  common  source  of  sup- 
ply as  to  be  able  to  secure  the  lowest  pos- 
sible prices  on  all  the  necessaries,  as  well  as 
the  luxuries  of  life. 

The  Home  Knowledge  and  Supply  As- 
sociation had  its  first  rise  in  Canada,  where 
for  years  past  it  has  been  doing  a  large  busi- 
ness, covering  not  only  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  but  the  entire  Northwest.  At  a 
more  recent  date  a  similar  association  was 
organized  in  Chicago,  having  the  same  ob- 
ject in  view,  and  its  spread  was  unprece- 
dented. 

Within  the  last  year  the  Canada  and  Chi- 
cago associations  consolidated,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  three  and  a  half  million  dollars,  and 
will  hereafter  be  conducted  under  one  man- 
agement, with  Chicago  as  headquarters. 

The  first  general  branch  office  was  estab- 
lished in  this  city  in  April  last  and  incorpo- 
rated with  a  cash  capital  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  since  that  time  it  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  California,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  those  who  Look  advantage 
of  its  offers,  as  testimonials  now  on  file  in 
the  office  of  the  association  will  testify. 

Every  member  of  this  association  be- 
comes at  once,  by  virtue  of  his  relation  to  it, 
entitled  to  wholesale  prices  and  trade  dis- 
counts, and  all  other  privileges  that  the  com- 
bined mfluence  and  purchasing  power  of  the 
association  can  bring  to  him. 

He  buys  $i  worth  of  goods  or  $ioo  worth 
of  goods  at  the  same  ratio.  Through  the 
association  he  deals  direct  with  manufac- 
turers and  publishers,  and  thus  saves  the 
enormous  expense  and  profit  of  middlemen. 

The  association  delivers  to  each  member 
a  certificate  of  membership  for  life  and  a 
catalogue  of  general  merchandise,  farming 
implements,  carriages,  wagons,  etc.,  together 
with  book  catalogues  and  general  stationery 
supplies,  which  give  them  both  the  retail 
price  and  the  price  they  are  entitled  to 
through  the  association. 

As  the  financial  standing  of  the  associa- 
tion is  guaranteed  and  their  purchasing 
power  unlimited,  we  know  of  no  one  in 
which  the  old  adage  of  "  a  penny  saved  is 
two  earned"  can  be  better  put  into  prac- 
tice. 

This  association  invites  an  investigation 
as  to  their  method  of  doing  business,  ability 
to  benefit  members  and  their  financial  stand- 
ing, feeling  assured  that  those  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  plan  will  not  only  save  them- 
selves money  but  will  also  help  to  stamp  out 
the  centralization  and  monopoly  power. 

The  *'  Oriental "  Oas  Engine. 

Pumping  plants  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes, 
operated  by  gas  engines,  are  working  so  successfully 
and  taking  such  hold  upon  popular  favor  that  it  is 
well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  "  Oriental," 
manufactured  by  M.  A.  Graham,  corner  of  Beale 
and  Mission  streets,  this  city,  now  stands  at  the 
bead  of  the  class,  as  the  following  testimonial  (one 
of  many)  givesample  proof : 

San  Bernardino.  Sept.  7,  1891. 

Af,  A.  Graham  Esq.,  Oriental  Gas  Engine 
Works,  San  Francisco— D'e.KK  Sir:  1  have  been 
Ibinkiiig  you  might  t>e  pleased  to  know  just  what 
my  gHS  engine  is  doing.  I  am  using  a  centrifugal 
pump  running  I200  revolutions  per  minute,  raising 
12,000  gallons  of  water  40  feet  high  per  hour,  and 
15,000  gallons  for  every  ^^allon  of  gasoline  used,  so 
that  it  only  costs  nie  about  one  cent  per  1000  gallons 
pumped.  Every  one  wants  to  know  the  cost,  and 
this  is  the  estimate  from  a  summer's  tiial,  and  I  do 
not  think  I  am  using  more  than  one-half  of  the 
power  of  my  six  horse  engine.  From  my  experience, 
I  do  not  think  you  could  dn  better  than  to  recom- 
mend the  use  of  the  centrifugal  pump  where  large 
quantities  of  water  are  required.  My  engine  and 
pump  work  to  perfection.  You  can  start  the  engine 
with  the  belt  on,  as  it  offers  little  resistance  until 
the  pump  gets  in  motion.  All  who  have  seen  my 
engine  pronounce  it  the  best  in  use,  and  you  can 
refer  to  me  with  confidence  at  any  time. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  R.  Palmer. 


Alneer  Bros.,  Seedsmen,  Rockford,  III.,  who 
have  an  advertisement  in  this  issue,  enjoy  the  full 
confidence  of  the  seed-buying  public.  So  they 
should,  as  they  are  reliable  and  fill  orders  promptly. 


THOUSANDS  OF  THESE  PUMPS  ARE  NOW  IN  USE  ON  THIS  COAST. 

They  are  made  of  the  Very  Best  Material.   Corrosive  Washes  DO  NOT  injure 

the  valves,  plunger-packing  or  cylinder. 

Tour  neighbor  will  tell  you  that  he  can  spray  MORE  TREES  ITS  A  DAT  with  the  Bean  Pnmp  than  with  any  other 
DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  USE  THEIR  NOZZLES 

SEND   FOR   CIBCULA.RS  TO 

The  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Fnmping  Machinery. 

The  irrigation  of  arid  lands  in  the  West  is  at- 
tracting so  much  attention  among  practical  and 
moneyed  men  at  the  present  time,  and  the  area  of 
such  lands  now  being  supplied  with  water  by  various 
means  is  increasing  so  rapidly,  that  skillful  hydraulic 
engineers  find  their  knowledge  and  the  product  of 
their  experience  in  daily  demand.  Among  those 
who  are  making  the  problems  presented  by  the 
above  conditions  a  specialty,  the  recently-established 
firm  of  Perkins,  Brandt  &  Co.,  whose  engineering 
and  pump  works  are  at  117  Main  street,  is  coming 
into  prominence  by  reason  of  the  superior  class  of 
work  in  this  line  that  they  are  turning  out. 

Parties  who  contemplate  improvements  of  any 
nature  requiring  water  especially  for  irrigation  or 
town  supply  will  do  well  to  consult  with  Mr.  P.  B. 
Perkins,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  who  has 
had  extended  experience  in  engineering  works  of 
this  kind  in  more  than  twenty  diffjrent  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  and  whose 
ability  is  well  known  and  acknowledged. 


A  Safe  and  Economical  Motive  Power. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  in  another 
column  of  the  Golden  Gate  Gas  Engine  built  by 
Adam  Schilling  &  Sons  at  their  machine  works, 
Nos.  2ti  and  213  Main  street.  These  engines  are 
constructed  upon  scientific  mechanical  principles, 
are  safe  and  cheap  to  operate,  have  been  thoroughly 
tested,  and  are  giving  entire  satisfaction  in  the 
many  places  where  they  are  being  used.  For  rais- 
ing water  and  a  hundred  other  uses  where  a  light 
motor  ranging  from  one  to  twenty  horsepower  is 
required  they  are  unexcelled. 

f  hey  are  especially  adapted  for  combined  har- 
vesters and  have  been  running  two  successfully  the 
past  season,  and  orders  for  several  more  for  the 
same  purpose  are  being  filled.  A  circular  giving 
particulars  as  to  special  merits  and  cost  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Engine  will  be  mailed  upon  ap- 
plication. 

Send  at  Once  for  a  Calendar  for  1893. 

Messrs.  Frank  Brothers,  33  and  35  Main  street, 
this  city,  one  of  the  largest  agricultural  implement 
firms  in  the  Pacific  States,  are  sending  to  all  who 
apply  for  them,  a  very  handsome  calendar  for  1893. 
This  widely  known  house  is  handling  the  Walter  A. 
Wood  harvesting  machinery,  in  such  general  and 
favoriie  use  wherever  harvesting  is  done  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  They  also  carry  a  fine  line  of  farm 
wagons,  carriages,  buggies,  carts,  etc.  In  addition 
to  which,  they  are  the  sole  agents  on  this  coast  for 
the  celebrated  Columbia  Steel  Windmills  and  the 
Buckeye  pumps.  Illustrated  catalogues  will  be 
mailed  upon  request.  Give  a  careful  look  at  their 
large  advertisement  on  another  page. 


§peakfas+^Joods 

THEJOHMT.  CUTTING  cfsOLE  AGENl 


SEEDS 


RELIABLE 

If  you  want  Purr  Frr^h  C  AUC 
.SVjJ.rV.,.,;,,  direct  from  wHVC 
KrowpFH,  send  for  our  B''fi\iti/ul 
r/>':'^'l  C'utaloirue  tuaiUd  Free. 
Pkt'9  only  2  and  3  ct«.  ifirket 

WhoC"'lf  T^'irr  Li^.  MONEY 

AliVKKU  BKOS. 


NO.  8  "BULL   DOG"   6-FOOT    HIDING    H ARRCW-^2S.OO  ^ 

Instead  of  a  f^trgle  tooth,  drawinii  straight  through  the  ground,  the  teeth  are  attached  in  pairs  (nliich  have  a 
spread  of  seven  inches)  to  a  short  beam.  Every  t  >o  h  Das  a  quarter  turn  (to  the  right  or  left  rpspectivel> ),  tbus 
present  ng  a  cutting  edge  to  the  ground,  and  giving  to  each  the  position  anil  appearance  of  a  moldhoaid  of  a  plow, 
or  the  shovel  to  a  cultivator.  Ihis  foim  of  tooth,  together  with  the  relative  positions  assumed  by  th3  tee'h  to  each 
other,  gives  to  them  the  power  of  cutting  and  pulverizing  tough  soils,  and  hard,  baked  ground,  which  is  possessed 
by  n  J  i>th*  r  form  of  tooth  yet  invented.  By  this  peculiar  disposition  of  the  teeth,  they  have  the  advantage  also, 
that  one  acts  as  a  brace  or  landside  to  the  other,  and  oo  prevents  their  clogging,  which  is  a  serious  fault  cxl^tlDg  in 
all  spring  t  oth  borrows  whose  teeth  are  made  of  on',  long,  continuous  spring.  In  the  "  BULL  DOG  "  HAKR<  WS 
the  short  beam  which  holds  each  pair  of  twisted  teeth  is  attached  by  a  stiff  spring  to  the  main  framework  of 
the  tool,  Thus  these  implements  have  the  combined  elasticity  which  exUts  in  the  teeth  themselves,  and  In  the 
spring  which  attaches  the  short  beam  to  the  cultivator  frame.  Hence  the  barrow  retains  all  the  vibration  ntcea- 
any  tor  the  succesi-tul  working  and  cleaning  of  the  machine,  whilst  it  is  also  stiff  enough  to  be  held  oown  to  Its 
work  in  the  most  obstinate  soils  without  difficulty. 

8HAPE  OF  TEETH.— As  the  teeth  present  to  the  soil  a  shear  or  cutting  edge,  they  are  enabled  to  do  the  meet 
thorough  work  in  hard  ground,  and,  in  fac^,  the  peculiar  cons  ruction  all  through  of  the  "Bull  Dog"  Harrows 
adapts  them  (or  successful  working  in  soils  where  no  othrr  tools  of  the  kind  can  he  usej. 


BUYERS  < 

Can  saye  big  Money  by  ordering  from  a  CASH  HOUSE  and  paying  "  spot  cash  "  for 
everything.    Take  what  you  want.    Cartage  free.    Must  Reduce  Stock. 

High  grade  Table  Peaches,  1500  dozen  ;  closing  quickly  at  iX.IT-, 

Finest  Sugar  Corn,  guaranteed,  2000  dozen  .   $1.26.  tl.Sn.  1.5<» 

-Eastern  String  Beans,  just  arrived  by  sail,  will  go  at    1.00 

I'irjc  .\pple.  put  up  in  California,  full  svrup,  $1.75  :  Eastern  outputs  $1.7n.  2. a. 5 

Tie  Blackberries,  1  gallim  tins,  $4.0(>.  $4.25  ;  Plums,  Grapes,  Apples,  Peaches,  all  very  cheap. 

.lams,  in  1  pound  glass  jars,  fine  Eastern  pack.  $2.0U  ;  .lellies.  nice  varielv  1.85 

Brown  Sugar (unlil  advanced),  in  100  lb. sacks. $3.7 5,  Gold.  C.*4.  Ex.  C.  $4 .'2.1,  White, $4.90,  5.00 

Syrup,  choice  family  grade,  bbls.,  31  gals..  I7c  ;    gal.  kegs  $1.40  ;  1  gal.  cans   35 

Oysters,  we  have  only  the  leading  packs;  standard  Is  $1.00,  or  28  (new)   2.00 

Clams,  we  offer  fine  Eastern  Is  at  $1.25,  or  2s  at  $1.75.    They  will  plea.se. 

Sardines,  finest  brands  of  imported,  overstock,  by  sea,  say  $1.3.5,  $1.40,  Sl.iSO,  1.60 

There  is  nothing  in  general  use  for  housekeeping,  or  family 
keeping,  or  storekeeping  that  we  cannot  furnish  you  and  save 
you  a  nice  profit  to  begin  the  new  year.  Try  it.  Send  for  our 
general  list,  free,  or  add  10  cents  for  postage  on  a  72-page  book  of  useful 
information.   

»mitti's   O-A-SH  store, 

474-426-418  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MEXICAN   PHOSPHATE   AND   SULPHUR  CO. 

NITROGENOUS  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

A8   AN   EFFEOTITE  FERTILIZER  IT  STANDS  UNRIVALED. 


..Send  for  Circulars.. 


H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  OO.,  Agents, 

309-311  Saneome  Street  San  Franolaoo,  Cal. 
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IMPORTANT  SALE  OF 

B  R  O  0 13  M:  ^  RE 


BEING  A  DRAFT  FROM 


Palo  Alto  Stock  Faum. 

COMPRISING  MARES  BY 

Electioneer,  Qen.  Benton  Piedmont.  Eros,  Fallis, 
Hambletonian  725,  Kentucky  Prince,  Messene^er, 
Duroc,  Sultan,  Arthurton,  Del  bur,  Mohawk  Chief, 
Norway,  Mambrino  1789,  etc.,  etc. 

IN   FOAL.  TO   THE  STALLIONS 

Nephew;  Azmoor,  2:20)4;  Electricity,  2:ll%\ 
Whips,  2:21  yi;  Piedmont;  Alban,  2:24; 
Langton,  2:26>^;  Good  Gift;  Lottery; 
Hugo,  2:27>:j:;  Sport,  2:22%. 


The  sale  will  take  place  at  11  A.  M. ,  FRIDAY,  JANUARY  91,  at  our 
SALESYARD,  corner  VAN  NESS  AVBNDE  AND  MARKET  STREET. 

Oatali'gaes  are  being  prepar«d  and  will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to  the 
anderglgned. 

KILLIP  &  CO  ,       -       -       Live  Stock  Auctioneers. 

22  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


RED  SEAL  GRANULATED  98'  LYE 

—  HAS    NO    E  CATTAIL.  — 

FOR  DESTROYING  SCALE  BUGS  AND  OTHER  INSECT  PESTS 

ON    TKEES    AND  PLANTS. 


FOR  TREE  WASH!  rg^^s 


-D8E  — 

One  pound  to  5  gallons  of  water. 


Thoueands  of  Orchardists  testify  to  its 
value,  ustDfc  it  in  pr'^ference  to  all  other 
preparations.  Where  the  Red  Seal  Is  ap- 
plied it  kills  the  insects  and  at  the  same 
time  forms  a  coat'nif  through  which 
others  canrot  pene'iate.  When  used  In 
the  abov*  proportions,  it  Is  a 

QBBA.T   BENEFIT  TO 
THE  TBEB9. 

Put  up  in  SIFIINO  TOP  CANS  so  that 
any  quantity  may  he  used  and  the  bal- 
ance preserved  uninjured. 

MANSFIELD  LOVELL, 

124 California  !)t  ,  San  Franclaco. 


RCTOMSOKiaCOPHMAPA 


FOR  HOUSEHOLD  PURPOSES 

The  Red  Seal  Lye  is  indispensable. 

USED  AS  DIRECTED  it  will  take  the 
place,  and  at  75%  less  cost,  of  all  other 
alkaline  preparations,  soaps,  etc.,  now  on 
the  maiket.  ONK,  CAN  will  make  I  O  to 
18  lbs  of  Hard  Soap,  or  >00  lb  . 
of  Soft  Sos  p.     See  Directions  in  Can. 

It  cleans  floors,  kills  roaches  and  bue« 
of  all  kinds,  cleans  milk  vessels,  tin  nr 
wiod:  ke<ps  farming  implements  bright 
and  free  from  rust;  is  a  perfect  disinfect 
ant;  softens  water,  washes  dishes  and 
clothfs;  and  can  be  put  to  a  thousand 
uses  in  place  of  soap  or  other  prepara- 
tions. 


ALL  GROCERS. 


p.  C.  TOMSON  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  Fhiladelpliia,  Pa. 


Seeds,  Mapl3,  ttc. 

Palm  and  Citrus  Nnrsery 

AT    M  NTECITO. 

OLIVES   LEMONS.  ORANGES 

And  all  Citius  Trees  in  variety. 

And  esperially  PALMS  AND  TROPICAL  FRLiT  AND 
ORNAURNTAL  TREl!:S,  best  adapted  to  California  and 
its  subtrojiical  sections. 

A  Ur^e  sUck  of  CHBRIUOTA  (Custard  Apple)  and 
ALLiriAT  )K  PEARS. 

The  J  vVA  PLUM  (Eugenia  Jambolana),  a  handsome 
fruit-bearing  tree  from  Java,  mailed  free  for  30o. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue.  Address: 

KINTON  STEVENS, 


f'a-'tft  "arbara 


. .  Oallfornta. 


PRANK  KUMZ, 

PROPRIETOR  OF  THE  UNION  NURSERY. 

2129  Tenth  St.,  Sacramento, 

HAS  FOR  SALE  A  FINE  LOT  OF  OLIVES. 

Grown  in  the  open  ground,  namelv:  MANZANILLO  nt 
Queen's  Olive,  NEVADILLO  BLANCO,  PICHOLINE 
E'.c 


CHOICE  NURSERY  STOCK 

French  and  Tragedy  Prunes. 

I.  X.  L. ,  Nonpariel  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds. 

Foster,  Mary's  Choice,  Susquehnnna,  Salway,  Muiran'l 
NIchol  Cling  Peaches-ALL  NUMBER  ONE.  One-year- 
olds  on  peach  roots— 4  to  6  feet. 

For  further  particulars,  addres'i 

A.  T.  HATCH, 
Room  42  Flood  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


MIKADO  PLUMS. 

(A  JAPANESE  VARIETY— NEW  HERE.) 
If  you  want  a  new  pi' m,  large  in  size,  very  prolific 
bearer,  brl(  ht  cherry  red,  ripens  early  In  June,  splendid 
shipper,  flavor  of  the  most  exquisite  redolence  impossi- 
ble to  describe,  send  ti 

BOX  84,  WINTERS,  TOLO  COUNTY,  OAL 
G     W.  RINCL.AY, 
Choice  trees  by  mail  postpaid,  60  cents  each.  Dor- 
mant buds,  half  price. 


FD  ETir  CATALOGUE,  SEEDS, 
K  Ci  Ci  PLANTS,  BULBS,  Etc. 

 HOME-GUOVVN 

NORTHERN  SEEDS. 

Money  made  by  liuying  my  seeds. 
35  pktsSI.OO.  2cto5cpkt. 

I'reseiits  with  every  order.  .Send 
postal  card  with  name  and  ad- 
dress for  catalogue. 

A.  R.  AMES,  Madison.  Wis. 


SEEDS 


Fresh : 
liellBble! 

Celebrated 

,   for  nirilu 

nfjO^rmiyuifitJ a  Qualities 
iiiiiv2,  :l  &  4e  per  laige  pkg, 
5.o<')0,000  jXiiri  lti/  ETtrn»  with 
eiders  tins  year.  Beautiful  lllua 
Colored  SeeiUS  Plant  Catnlofrue 
FREE  to  all  wlio  aHdressat  once 
H.  W.  BUCKBEE, 
Backford  Seed  FarmB, 
No.  2i3  Main  St.,  Roclirord,  111. 


ROSES 

Tbieir  culture  and  care ;  how  the  fam- 
ous D.  &,  C.  Roses  are  grown  on  their 
own  roots  at  rose  headquarters  and 
how  any  one  can  grow  roses  and 
other  flowers  successfully.  All  this 
and  more  is  told  iuournew "(r'«irfe  to 
Rose  Culture."  A  handsome  book 
which  illustrates  and  prices  all  the 
best  flowers.  We  mail  it  free  together 
with  a  copy  of  our  grand  Floral  Maga- 
zine, "SUCCESS  wttli  FLOWERS." 

Send  us  your  address. 
The  DINGEE&CONARD  CO. 

Bo,t  Growers  and    ^Vest  Grove,  Pa. 


4000  to  60i0  healthy  unirrigated 

Peach  Seedlings ! 

Must  be  sold  for  land  cUariog.  Address 
Look  Box  994,  Winters,  Yolo  County,  Cal. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

AN  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

BARTLETTS  &  FRENCH  PRUNES 

ON   PEACH,   VERY  CHEAP 
Freight  paid  on  500  or  over  of  above  surplus  stock. 

A  fine  lot  of  F&UliES  on  Myrobolan  and 
Almond. 

Mnir  Orange  Cling  and  other  PEACHES 
ALMONDS,  APPLES,  ETC 
All  Srst  ilass  and  raised  without  irrigation. 
New  price  list  free  on  application.  Correspondence 
solicited. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Stock  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Flowering  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  CamelllaB, 
Azaleas  and  Ubododendrona,  consist- 
iDg  of  the  Best  Earopean  Sorts. 

Nui  series  at  Millbrae.  Greenhouses  and  Office  and 
Salesyard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

ADDRESS 

F.  LUDBMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 

Baker  &  Lombard  Sts.,  San  ITranclsco,  Cal. 

Send  for  Price  List. 


OLIVE^REES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety. 


Prices  and  a  Pamphlet  on  Olive 
Culture  in  California  Mailed  Free. 


ADDRESS 


JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,      -      L'^s  Angeles  Co  ,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES 

For  sale  at  bed-rock  i  rlces.  We  a>e  again  in  the  mar- 
ket with  Clean,  Healthy  stock,  grown  entirely  without 
irrigation. 

WILLIAM  SICKERT, 

Canada  Nursery,  Redwood  City,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES^FOR  SALE. 

Eleven  years  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PROPBRLT  root  the  Olive.  No  artiflcial  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-H&YNE.  Jr.. 
Montecito  P.  0.,  Santa  Barbara  Co.  lal 


OUR  HANDSOMELY 

Illustrated  = 
=  Catalogue 

FOXl  1893 

Is  now  ready  and  has  been  mailed  'V^'D 

to  our  regular  customers.  Others  can 

receive  a  copy  by  remitting  twenty  cents,  which  may 

be  deducted  from  the  first  order  sent  amounting  do 

one  dollar. 

^heiiWood  jiall  flur^erj  Co. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  ^AR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear,  PIqcq.  Oherrv,  Peach,  Apricot 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Orape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 

600,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Oranse,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue.  Marysvilie.  CaL 


MARTINEZ  NURSERIES 

Importers  and  Growers. 
A  FULL  LINE  OF 
Standard  Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Ornamentals, 
ALMONDS,  APRICOTS, 
CHERRIES,  PEARS, 
PRUNES,  PEACHES, 

No  Irrigation.  Free  from  Pestfl* 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue  to 

DUANB  BROS.,    Martinez,  Oal 


APPI  FTREES 

for  Nurserymen,  dealers,  or  commercial  planters. 

in  car  loads  or  box  lots. 
See  our  prices  before  buying.  They  are  very  low 

Rnr>TGRAFTS 

Apple  Ki-afls  at  <S3.50  per  thousand. 

Prune  <;ratt!4  (on  Mariana  ^itocks)  at  S9  cer  m. 

Pear  tJrafts  at  iSS.OO  perm. 

All  lirst  class  and  best  of  material  used  f  o  Dw 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

No.  1,  graded  3-16th,and  all  up  at  $4.10  per  m: 
and  Pear  Stocks,  same  grade,  at  Sr.. 'SO  perm.f.o.b. 
i-'ree  of  disease.  We  are  strictly  wholesalers,  and 
grow  nothing  but  the  above  stock.  Our  trade  has 
tcrown  to  immense  projiortions  (second  to  none) 
through  the  merits  of  our  goods. 

Send  for  sample.s.    For  full  particulars,  address 
H.C.fciltA  VES  &  SONS,  L,ee'8  Summit,  Mo. 


lanT 

Ferry's^ 
Seeds 

and  reap  a  rich 
harvest.  They  are  always  reliable, 
always  in  demunii.  alwavH  the  best 

rFERR  Y'S  SEED  ANNU  AL1 

For  1893  is  invaluable  to  every  Plaiit(.'r.  J 
Jt  y.i  an  encyclopedia  of  the  latest  farming  j 
information  from  thehighestauthoritiua.  j 
Mailed  Free. 

^D.M.FERR^^  DETROIT,^ 


WILSON'S 

^  Common-Sense 

SEED 

CATALOGUE 

For  1893 


OCUT  PPCP  116  Pi  ges,  200  Fine  Engravings.  Full  of, 
OCIwl   rnuC        useful  and  instructive  information.  ^ 

One  of  the  Most  Ileliable  Catalogues  published.  < 
All  kinds  of  Guaranteed  Garden,  Flower  and  Field' 
Seeds,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Small  Fruits.  < 

The  Great  FREEMAN  POTATO  Given  Away!: 

Choice  Roses,  Flowering  Plants  and  Bulbs.  | 
THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY,  Recistered  PIGS,| 
German  Hares,  &c.,  dkc.  Address 

SAMUEL  WILSON,  Seed  Grower,  Meclianicsville,  Pa. 


IF  YOU  INTEND  TO  PLANT  ^^^B 

e^EDSROses  TREES 

9^  ^^SMALU  FRUITS,  CRAPE  VINES,  ETC.  ^^^P 

I  Why  Not  Procure  the  Best  Direct  from  the  Crowers?  Our  iiluatratcd  Catalogue,  over  IM 
pages,  offers  one  of  the  most  complete  stocks  in  the  0. 3.  at  right  prices.  Free  to  planters.  Send  for  it  to-d»y_ 

I  39  YEARS.    900  ACRES.    28  GREENHOUSES. 

I  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  0. 
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THE  OLIVER  PLOW 

Leads  the  Van.    It  Sets  the  Pace  and  Others  Follow 


THE  BONANZA  JR., 

Our  aew  8-lDcb  Steel 
Qaag  has  met  wltb 
splendid  Buccesa.  It  1b 
good,  strons,  durable, 
light  draft,  easy  to 
handle  and  made  of 
the  very  best  material 
obtainable. 


NEW  ORCHARD  GANG 


THREE  OR  FOUR  OAHO, 


THE  BONANZA  JR. 


WITH  S-INCH  STEEL  BASES. 


IT     IS  NOT 

BzaKSeratlon  when 
we  say  the  OLIVER 
line  of  plows  for  or- 
chard and  vineyard 
work  is  the  best  and 
most  complete  of  any 
on  the  market  to-dav. 


NO.  8  VINEYARD  AND  ORCHARD  PLOW. 


Has  Adjustable  Handles  and  Reverelble,  Self-Sharpenins 
Shares  and  Slips. 


NO.  B  VINEYARD  AND  ORCHARD  PLOW. 

Has  Adjustable  Handles,  nnd  is  fitted  with  Chilled  or 
Steel  Bases,  as  desired. 


.SEND  POa  CATALOQUa  TO.. 


OLIVER    CHILLED    PLOW  WORKS, 


37  :B.a:A.RB;:ET  street. 


.SA.:N  CISCO,  C-A-X.. 


THE  FRESNO  IMPROVED; 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WINDMILL 


LEVELING  SCRAPER. 


IN  POSITION  READY  TO  LOAD. 


POSITION  WHEN  DUMPED. 


PBB8NO  LBVaLING  SCRAPER  4-horee.  6  ft;  3  horse,  4  ft;  2-hor8e,  8  ft.  8  In. 

.     V?  ''»°dled  by  one  man,  and  either  two  larite  or  four  ordinary  boraes;  has  capacity  of  from  16  to  20  cubic  feet  of  earth;  Is  constructed 

of  3.16-lDCb  steel,  and  baa  a  12-lnoh  catting  blade  that  can  be  replaced  when  worn  out.    Total  weight  is  about  SCO  pounds. 


.WRITE  FOR  PRICES  ON  ALL  KINDS  OF  SCRAPERS. 


Our  Dandy  Wagon' 


..WITH. 


ONBorTWO  SEATS. 


NEAT,  STRONQ, 


STYLISH.  LIGHT 


AND  ROOMY 


.VEHICLE.. 


DANDY  WAGON. 


ALL  HARD  WOOD. 


10,  12  AND  14-FOOT. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


The  Only  MUl  that 
Stood  the  Test 
during  the  recent 
Heavy  Storms. 


Its  Simplicity  —  There 
in  no  comt/licited  ma- 
chinery to  fret  out  of 
O'der,  and  but  three 
bearin  s  to  oil;  all  b'^xea 
Arfi  babbited  ard  flt'ed 
with  large  oil  receptacles. 


OTT- 


We  guarantee  the  ALAMEDA  STEEL  WINDMILL,  »hen  properly  set  up, 
to  withstand  any  wind  that  does  rot  unroof  hoases  or  overthrow  its  tower,  and 
that  It  will  run  easier  and  with  I'-ss  noiie,  pump  roo'e  water,  regulate  better 
and  develop  more  power  than  any  other  mill  of  like  diameter  in  existence. 


Vehicles  and  Agricultural  Implements  of  every  Description. 

 SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  

Rushford  Farm  Wagons  and  Pacific  Spadan. 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Fresno. 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  00 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


The  Sacramento  Exhibit. 

We  present  herewith  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  Sacra- 
mento county  exhibit  at  the  Northern  Citrus  Fair  now  in 
progress  in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  in  this  city.  This  is 
the  citrus  locomotive  which  our  reporter  described  in  full 
detail  in  last  week's  Rural,  and  concerning  which  he  ap- 
prehended such  dire  ills  if  the  orange  horse  should  take 
on  the  functions  of  the  iron  horse  whose  semblance  he  as- 
sumes. The 


shows.  The  eflFort  of  the  county  in  thus  making  known 
her  resources  and  achievements  will  unquestionably  re- 
dound to  her  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  State  at  large. 


The  date  of  opening  for  the  southern  citrus  fair  at  Ool- 
ton  has  been  fixed  for  March  15th,  and  the  close  for 
March  22d.  Senator-elect  White  has  been  invited  to  make 
the  opening  address;  ex-Seijator  Edmunds  of  Vermont, 
now  at  Redlands,  has  beeq^nvited  to  speak  Monday,  the 


The  Advance  in  Pork. 


exhibit  is  cer- 
tainly a  striking 
one,  and  one  of 
the  most  pop- 
ular in  the  pa- 
vilion. 

Unquestio  n  - 
ably,  there  is 
something  very 
proper  in  Sac- 
ramento model- 
ing the  chief 
feature  of  her 
display  as  she 
does.  Histori- 
cally, the  choice 
is  significant, 
for  Sacramento 
men  projected 
the  first  over- 
land road,  and 
was  the  basis  of 
operations  and 
supplies  for  the 
most  difficult 
construction  on 
the  line.  Even 
though  the 
main  offices  of 
the  railway  are 
in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Sacra- 
mento  has  al- 
ways retained 
most  important 
features  of  the 
work.  Another 
point  of  fitness 
in  the  symbol- 
ism of  the  loco- 
motive lies  of 

course  in  the  eminence  of  Sacramento  in  the  great  eastern 
fruit-shipping  trade,  for,  though  there  are  many  terminals 
nowadays,  Sacramento  is  the  point  of  dispatch  for  the 
upper  two-thirds  of  the  State,  and  not  seldom  the  products 
from  the  far  south  pass  through  her  portals. 

Our  report  last  week  enlarged  upon  the  great  variety  of 
the  Sacramento  exhibit,  of  which,  in  fact,  this  citrus-piece 
is  little  more  than  an  ornament.  The  whole  range  of 
field,  garden,  orchard,  vineyard  and  household  products  is 
fully  represented,  and  each  in  almost  endless  variety. 
Such  an  exhibit  is  merely  an  exponent  of  the  diversity 
and  extent  of  the  resources  of  the  county,  and  no  one  was 
surprised  that  the  highest  awards  at  the  fair  should  be 
commanded  by  such  merit. 

Sacramento  county  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  of 
the  State.  Her  rich  lowlands  and  warm  uplands,  her 
park-like  expanses  of  wooded  plains,  her  rich  river-bank 
orchard  lands,  and  her  vast  area  of  rich  bottoms,  afford 
opportunity  for  the  widest  range  of  husbandry,  and  no 
specially  of  agriculture  but  can  find  fitting  place  within 
her  boundaries.  She  does  in  fact  already  give  a  prosper- 
ous home  to  all  the  leading  industries,  as  her  exhibit 


PART  OF  SACRAMENrO  COUffTY'S  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  NORTHERN   CITRUS   FAIR,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


20th,  and  Governor  Markham,  his  staff  and  the  legisla- 
Idture  are  also  expected  to  be  present.  The  pavilion  is 
now  nearly  completed  and  will  be  the  largest  and  finest  in 
the  State,  outside  of  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  and 
the  best  arranged  for  exposition  purposes.  Judges  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Southern  California  World's  Fair  Asso- 
ciation. The  event  will  altogether  be  a  notable  one  in 
the  history  of  southern  Oalifornia  fruits.  From  prepara- 
tions, it  is  certain  to  comprise  many  splendid  displays,  on 
a  larger  and  more  expensive  scale,  perhaps,  than  has  been 
heretofore  attempted,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is 
World's  Fair  year,'and  the  fair  will  be  in  effect  a  dress 
parade  for  the  big  show  at  Chicago. 


On  Wednesday  of  this  week  the  State  Floral  Society 
made  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  display  in  the 
Mechanics'  Pavilion  in  the  form  of  winter  bloom  of  all 
kinds,  chiefly  from  the  suburban  gardens  of  Alameda  and 
San  Mateo  counties.  Though  the  weather  has  been 
trying,  a  most  beautiful  display  was  made,  sufficient  to 
convince  the  distant  visitor  that  Oalifornia  winter  bloom 
is  not  a  fiction. 


A  healthy  indication  of  the  sound  condition  of  the  pork 
and  provision  market  throughout  the  United  States  is  the 
absence  of  speculation  and  the  fact  that  purchases  are  al- 
most altogether  by  consumers  or  for  actual  consumption. 
The  shortage  in  the  product  appears  to  be  genuine,  and 
the  steady  rise  in  prices  due  to  natural  and  explicable 
causes.    The  advance  must  of  course  stop  in  time,  but  the 

best  authorities 
agree  that  the 
end  is  not  yet 
in  sight.  The 
deficit  in  stocks 
cannot  be  to- 
tally overcome 
until,  in  the 
course  of  na- 
ture, pork  sup- 
plies are  in- 
creased and 
meats  dried  and 
salted.  Califor- 
nia is  not  noted 
as  a  pork  pro- 
ducer. 

Local  c  o  n- 
sumption,  in 
fact,  not  only 
exhausts  the 
home  supply, 
but  requires  im- 
portations from 
the  East.  Un- 
der  ordinary 
c  i  rcumstances^ 
there  is  money 
in  hog- raising, 
sy  stematically 
and  i  n  t  e  1 1  i- 
gently  engaged 
in;  and  now, 
with  unusual 
c  i  rcumsiances, 
those  who  have 
hogs  and  pork 
products  to  sell 
have  much  rea- 
son to  be  satis- 
fied with  the 
condition  of 

things  and  also  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  same 
conditions  will  hold  for  weeks,  perhaps  months. 

It  is  likely  also  that  the  increased  attention  to  hog- 
raising,  certain  to  ensue  from  these  conditions,  will  be 
helpful  to  the  grain  market.  Here  is  an  avenue  for  the 
disposition  of  barley  and  corn.  The  low  prices  of  these 
products  justify  their  copious  use  for  feeding  purposes, 
and  surplus  stocks  may  be  partly  and  even  largely  dis- 
posed of  in  this  manner.  If  so,  the  result  of  course  will  be 
an  appreciation  in  values,  or  at  least  it  will  contribute  to 
that  end. 


The  home  consumer  in  San  Francisco  and  other  places 
has  the  most  convincing  reasons  to  believe  that "  eggs  is 
eggs"  when  he  is  compelled  to  pay  prices  ranging  from  25 
to  GO  cents  per  dozen  the  year  around  for  this  delectable 
poultry  product.  And  when  he  comes  to  investigate  the 
subject  his  wonder  is  aroused  to  a  very  elevated  pitch  that 
the  entire  population  doesn't  go  into  the  poultry  business, 
and  get  rich  in  a  few  years.  The  inducements  for  poultry- 
raising  are  certainly  very  strong  in  California.  Hen 
"  fruit"  is  not  much  below  citrus  fruit  in  merit  and  value. 
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The  Week. 

Old  residents  of  the  interior  valleys  of  the  upper  half  of 
the  State  do  not  recall  a  more  lasting  or  penetrating  fog 
than  that  which  they  have  lived  in  during  the  present 
month.  The  record  of  sunshine  would  perhaps  almost 
rival  the  best  deeds  even  of  London  fogs.  The  tempera- 
ture, too,  has  ranged  low,  and  therefore  the  fog  has  pro- 
duced <in  uncommon  chill.  Naturally  there  has  arisen 
much  discussion  in  the  valley  as  to  the  source  of  the  fog 
and  the  reason  of  its  long  continuance.  Recourse  was  had 
to  P.  T.  Jenkins,  forecast  official  of  the  weather  bureau, 
who  explained  it  as  follows: 

I  can  best  explain  it  by  reference  to  these  weather  maps. 
You  see,  here  in  Nevada  and  Utah  is  a  high  central  plateau. 
Oil  this  plateau  there  is  now  and  has  been  all  through  the 
month  a  vast  area  of  high  barometer.  All  the  low  or  storm 
centers  penetrating  tbe  coast  are  pushed  north  to  the  region  of 
low  barometer.  So  long  as  this  lasts  we  shall  have  dry  cold 
weather,  and  as  long  as  we  have  a  "  high  "  on  the  east  we  shall 
have  north  winds.  It  will  last  until  the  conditions  change, 
and  will  probably  be  followed  by  heavy  rains. 

The  promise  of  heavy  rains  will  enable  our  interior 

friends  to  endure  more  fog,  for  just  now  there  is  not  a  little 

apprehension  on  the  rain  total,  especially  in  the  upper 

part  of  the  San  Joaquin,  where  the  rainfall  has  been  very 

light  indeed.    The  northern  part  of  the  Sthte  has  done 

better,  in  fact,  much  better  than  it  usually  does,  and  this 

leaves  a  notable  deficiency  southerly.    January  has,  in 

fact,  proved  very  dry  so  far.    The  following  figures  are 

furnished  by  the  weather  service: 
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These  figures  show  that  Mr.  Jenkins'  heavy  rains  will 
be  welcome. 


A  Neglected  Fruit. 

We  have  been  putting  in  our  leisure  time  this  week 
pruning  apple  trees  and  naturally  our  cogitations  have  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  this  old  king  of  temperate-zone 
fruits  in  this  world-renowned  fruit  region.  The  apple  in 
California  is  certainly  almost  in  the  position  of  a  king 
without  a  kingdom.  Follow  our  horticultural  discussions 
and  publications  and  seldom  will  a  voice  be  raised  in 
honor  of  this  old  monarch.  Even  throats  which  have  not 
forgotten  the  delightful  sensations  produced  in  other  days 
and  in  other  climes  are  now  filled  with  melodious  tribute 
to  nearly  every  other  fruit  on  the  list.  And  yet  the  apple 
is  still  every  inch  a  king,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  era 
long  assert  his  right  to  reign. 

There  are  several  reasons,  no  doubt,  for  the  present  rush 
to  plant  every  other  imaginable  fruit  and  to  neglect  the 
apple.  First,  vast  areas  of  the  State  are  not  suited  to 
apple-growing;  in  fact,  the  greater  area  of  those  parts  of 
the  State  which  are  now  considered  by  planters  will  do 
much  better  for  some  other  fruits.  Second,  the  result  of 
attempting  to  produce  apples  in  improper  situations  and 
soils  has  resulted  in  disappointment.  These  two  reasons 
are,  of  course,  sufficient  to  justify  those  who  are  endeav- 
oring to  sell  orchard  lands  in  our  warm  valleys  in  urging 
the  claims  of  other  fruits,  and  as  the  portions  of  the  State 
which  are  now  chiefly  engaging  the  attention  of  land- 
developers  are  in  the  main  of  this  character,  it  is  well  that 
they  say  little  of  the  apple. 

But  this  wise  disregard  of  the  apple  in  certain  parts  of 
the  State  leads  dwellers  in  other  parts,  in  many  cases,  to 
act  unwisely.  Unquestionably  there  are  many  lands  which 
could  be  well  set  to  apples  which  are  now  being  otherwise 
planted  because  of  the  undue  noise  which  is  made  about 
other  fruits.  The  fabulous  reports,  or  at  least  the  unwar- 
ranted conclusions  which  are  drawn  from  isolated  facts, 
are  giving  some  fruits  undue  prominence  or  else  are  lead- 
ing to  the  planting  in  larger  areas  than  are  likely  to  be 
profitable.  The  new  planter,  lacking  insight  or  experience, 
is  naturally  influenced  to  hold  that  to  reach  success  in 
fruit  he  must  plant  that  which  is  most  written  and  talked 
about. 

We  apprehend  this  tendency  is  leading  toward  disap- 
pointment, in  that  either  an  excessive  production  is  fore- 
shadowed or  else,  in  individual  cases,  fashionable  fruits  are 
carried  into  situations  in  which  they  are  not  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. We  question  whether  the  tumultuous  rush  after  the 
prune  will  not  soon  lead  to  loss  and  hardship.  No  doubt 
the  capacity  of  the  American  people  for  prunes  is  large, 
but  the  prospective  product,  if  all  recent  plantings  thrive, 
is  immense.  No  doubt  both  in  this  State  and  farther 
north  much  land  is  being  given  to  prunes  which  could  be 
more  profitably  turned  into  apple  orchards.  We  are  not 
so  apprehensive  about  the  peach.  The  peach  product  will 
stand  considerable  expansion,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
tree  in  soil  and  weather  will  stand  as  a  fixed  barrier 
against  undue  extension  of  its  area.  If  the  peach  is  car- 
ried too  far  into  the  apple  country,  nature  will  relieve  the 
trees  and  enrich  the  planter  with  the  treasures  of  expe- 
rience. 

We  are  disposed  to  ask  for  the  apple  a  fuller  considera- 
tion from  those  who  are  planting  in  the  cooler  climates  of 
the  State.  In  the  upper  counties,  especially  near  the 
coast,  or  at  elevations  on  the  higher  foothills  and  in  the 
mountain  valleys,  vain  eflorts  are  now  being  made  (o  in- 
troduce the  valley  fruits  which  will  not,  in  all  probability, 
be  satisfactory,  and  even  more  unwise  investment  is  urged 
in  semitropicals.  It  would  be  far  better  if  the  owners  of 
such  lands  would  direct  their  enterprise  in  lines  for  which 
their  lands  are  especially  fitted. 

We  get  not  a  few  inquiries,  for  example,  about  the  olive 
from  those  who  should  pursue  other  lines,  even  from 
regions  in  which  a  good  apple  product  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  olive,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  said  about  it,  has 
its  future  still  to  demonstrate,  and  the  grower  will  have 
the  burden  of  assisting  in  this  demonstration.  The  apple 
goes  at  sight  if  it  be  a  good  one,  and  no  one  should  enlist 
even  in  apple-growing  without  assuming  the  fullness 
of  the  effort  to  rescue  the  fruit  from  its  insect  foes  and 
handle  it  in  the  most  intelligent  and  careful  manner.  To 
those  who  will  do  this  and  have  suitable  soils  and  climates 
at  command,  we  believe  there  will  be  more  in  good  apples 
than  in  any  other  fruit,  and  far  more  than  in  many  fruits 
which  are  now  most  written  and  talked  about. 

The  repeal  of  the  ordinance  employing  fruit  inspectors 
in  Butte  county  has  created  some  feeling  among  growers, 
and  a  meeting  will  be  held  at  Oroville  February  6th  to 
discuss  the  matter,  and  to  take  measures  for  its  reenact- 
ment.  There  ought  to  be  one  opinion  only  among  super- 
visors and  fruitmen:  Any  moderate  expenditure,  that 
adequately  protects  growers  from  invasion  by  pests  and 
diseased  trees,  is  not  only  justified,  but  is  absolutely  im- 
perative, if  the  industry  is  to  be  nourished  and  promoted, 
and  if  dangers  are  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


The  American  Trotting  Register  Association  has  prac- 
tically rejected  Stamboul's  record  of  2:07*,  made  at  Stock- 
ton, November  23,  1892.  At  a  recent  meeting  the  associa- 
tion passed  a  resolution,  requiring  the  Stockton  society  to 
furnish  affirmative  proof  by  January  27th  that  the  per- 
formance was  in  strict  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the 
association,  Rnd  this  the  Stockton  society,  through  its  sec- 
retary, says  it  cannot,  or  will  not,  furnish.  While  it  ma^ 
be,  and  probably  is,  entirely  true  that  the  record  of  2:07i 
is  authentic,  still,  the  performance  was  so  irregular  that 
little  fault  can  be  found  with  the  national  association  for 
its  action.  The  protest  of  one  of  the  judges,  published 
two  weeks  since  in  the  Rural  Pbess,  shows  clearly  that 
those  who  were  witnesses  of  Stamboul's  performance 
against  time  were  not  united  as  to  its  merits.  It  is  as  well 
that  the  matter  be  dropped.  Other  records  made  at 
Stockton  are  also  thrown  out.  This  action  is  not  be- 
lieved to  be  justified. 

Assemblyman  Taylor  of  Marin  county  has  intro- 
duced in  the  State  legislature  a  bill  of  particular  im- 
portance to  the  live-stock  industry.  It  provides  for  a 
system  of  live-stock  pledges  to  secure  the  payment  of 
money,  which  enables  the  borrower  to  retain  possession 
and  use  of  his  horses  or  cows  or  other  live  stock  during  the 
existence  ot  the  pledge.  The  bill  is  drafted  in  great  detail 
and  contains  a  stringent  penal  clause  against  any  one  who 
may  fraudulently  sell  incumbered  live  stock  without  sup- 
plying the  purchaser  with  written  notice  of  the  existence 
of  any  incumbrance  on  the  stock  sold.  This  provision 
does  not  make  it  necessary  for  the  buyer  to  have  made  a 
search  of  the  records  to  ascertain  if  stock  is  incumbered. 
The  purpose  is  to  make  it  possible  for  stockraisers  to  sell 
on  partial  payments  with  a  degree  of  safety,  and  for  all 
persons  to  secure  a  team  for  hauling  on  the  same  terms. 

The  fruitgrowers  of  Cloverdale,  Sonoma  county,  have 
perfected  an  organization  to  be  known  as  the  "  Oloverdale 
Citrus  Fair  Association, "and  elected  the  following  ofScers: 
President,  J.  B.  Armstrong;  vice-president,  W.  T.  Brush; 
secretary,  G.  B.  Baer.  A  display  of  fruits  is  to  be  made 
Friday  and  Saturday,  January  27th  and  28th  (the  present 
week),  at  which  it  is  to  be  shown  what  Cloverdale  and  vi- 
cinity have  already  done  in  the  way  of  producing  citrus 
fruits.  Judging  from  the  few  specimens  now  on  exhibition 
at  the  Northern  Citrus  Fair,  Cloverdale  oranges  are  enti- 
tled to  be  called  first-class  and  of  the  highest  and  best 
quality.  Sonoma  county  citrus  fruits  may  in  time  take  the 
same  high  rank  as  her  wheat  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

AssEMBLYMAK  Price,  of  Butte  county,  has  introduced 
in  the  legislature  a  proposition  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, which  provides,  among  other  things,  that  "  growing 
crops,  unbearing  fruit  trees,  unbearing  vines,  property 
used  exclusively  for  public  schools,  and  such  as  may  be- 
long to  the  United  States,  this  State,  or  to  any  county  or 
municipal  corporation  within  this  State,  shall  be  exempt 
from  taxation."  The  exemption  of  school  property  is,  of 
course,  the  law  at  present.  A  bill  has  also  been  intro- 
duced to  exempt  all  who  are  engaged  in  horticultural, 
viticultural  and  kindred  pursuits  from  license  taxes.  The 
object  of  this  latter  measure  seems  to  be  to  exempt  from 
such  taxation  producing  venders  of  farm  and  other  prod- 
ucts in  cities. 

We  have  received  the  programme  for  the  Farmers'  In- 
stitute which  will  be  held  in  Malaga,  Fresno  county,  on 
Saturday,  January  28th,  beginning  at  10  a.  m.  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  afternoon  and  evening.  Mr.  John  S. 
Dore  will  speak  on  "  Second  Crop  of  Raisin  Grapes,"  Mrs. 
J.  M.  McLean  on  "  Can  We  Lighten  Household  Cares," 
J.  H.  Harding  on  "  Highways  and  How  Best  to  Maintain 
Them."  Prof.  Wickson,  of  the  State  University,  will  lec- 
ture on  "  Scientific  Feeding."  Recitations  are  expected 
from  Miss  Boyd  and  an  essay  from  Miss  Hatch.  The  meet- 
ing should  attract  attendance  from  a  large  area. 

Prof.  Martin  Kellogo  has  been  duly  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  California,  thus  ending  a  long- 
pending  issue  aa  to  who  should  fill  that  important  office. 
Professor  KellogK  was  the  almost  unanimous  choice  of  the 
faculty  of  the  institution,  and  this  should  be  looked  upon 
as  high  testimony  of  his  fitness.  He  has  been  associated 
with  the  institution  from  its  beginning — in  fact  he  was  a 
part  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  earlier  institution  upon 
which  the  University  was  in  part  established.  Ho  will 
prove  a  most  satisfactory  officer,  and  we  trust  he  will  not 
hesitate  about  accepting  the  charge. 

The  sale  in  New  York  of  trotting  stock  from  the  Palo 
Alto  farm  began  Tuesday.  Forty-eight  horses  were  sold 
for  $15,130,  a  rather  low  average  of  $315  20  per  head. 
The  attendance  was  small  and  the  bidding  tame.  . 

Packers  and  shippers  of  late  apples  are  now  having 
their  busy  season.  The  market  shows  occasional  soft 
spots,  but  on  the  whole  prices  are  very  satisfactory. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  storm  which  followed  the  election  of  Mr.  White  at 
Sacramento  was  more  furious  than  the  storm  which  pre- 
ceded it.  It  will  be  remembered  that  White's  strength, 
as  developed  on  the  first  ballot  (taken  Tuesday),  was  s'xty 
votes,  or  just  half  the  membership  of  the  legislature — one 
less  than  the  requisite  majority.  The  opposition  con- 
sisted of  fifty-two  Republicans  bound  by  caucus  agreement 
to  vote  for  some  man  of  their  own  party,  and  eight  Pop- 
n lists  under  similar  pledge  to  vote  together  for  Tho^.  V. 
Cator.  In  the  case  of  the  Populists,  the  engagement  to 
stand  together  had  taken  the  form  of  a  written  agreement 
signed  by  each  member  of  the  caucus,  and  further 
strengthened  by  mutual  promises  personally  given  and 
accepted.  And  yet — in  the  face  of  this  apparent  dead- 
lock— Mr.  White  received  sixty-one  votes  on  Wednesday's 
ballot  and  was  declared  elected.  There  were  two  traitors, 
Kerns,  a  Populist  of  I-os  Angeles  county,  who  broke  his 
pledge  by  voting  for  White;  and  McGowan,  a  Republi- 
can of  San  Francisco,  who  remained  away  during  the 
hour  for  voting.  Either  Kern's  vote  or  McGowan's 
absence  would  alone  have  given  White  the  election,  but 
it  was  the  former  that  raised  the  tempest. 

When  Kerns,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  secretary, 
answered  "White!"  there  was  a  great  sensation. 
"  Bah  !  Bah  !  Bah  !  "  shrieked  Populist  Bretz  of  Alameda, 
"while  the  Democrats,  to  whom  Kern's  vote  meant  victory, 
roared  in  approval.  What  followed  we  quote  from  the  re- 
port of  an  eye-witness: 

Bretz,  tall,  pale  and  trembling,  arose  and  addressed  the  Chair, 
"  I  wish  to  change  my  vote,"  he  said  "  and  to  give  my  reasons. 
Whereas  nearly  every  Farmers'  Alliance  and  nearly  every 
People's  Party  County  Convention  has  sent  up  resolutions  ask- 
ing the  Populists  to  stand  together,  and  whereas  Mr. 
Kerns  " 

"  A  point  of  order,"  came  from  at  least  three  Democrats; 
"  the  member  has  no  right  to  criticize  the  vote  of  another." 

"  The  point  of  order  is  well  taken,"  ruled  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Reddick,  who  presided. 

The  Sergeant-at- Arms  moved  down  near  Kerns,  as  some  of 
the  Populists  glared  at  him  with  fierce  indignation. 

"  I'll  not  name  any  member,"  continued  Bretz,  two  bright 
spots  burning  on  his  cheeks  and  his  eyes  dilated  with  excite- 
ment; "  but  inasmuch  as  a  solid  agreement  was  signed  by  the 
Populists  to  stand  together,  I  charge  that  this  party  was 
wrenched  from  our  ranks  by  the  corrupt  use  of  money,  and 
that  Marion  Cannon  was  the  negotiator." 

"  Liar  !  "  shrieked  Cannon  from  the  rear  of  the  chamber,  and 
he  was  seen  making  his  way  toward  Bretz,  his  eyes  burning, 
his  face  pale  and  his  teeth  set. 

W.  D.  English  and  others  restrained  him. 

"  I  move  that  the  words  be  taken  down,"  shouted  Mathews 
of  Tehama. 

"  So  ordered,"  said  the  president,  calmly. 

"  1  wish  to  say  that  this  charge  is  a  personal  one  and  not 
authorized  by  me,"  said  Vann,  the  Populist  from  Colusa.  "  He 
has  been  a  close  friend  of  Cannon,  and  after  going  over  to  that 
gentleman  sat  down  and  cried.  No  one  knew  just  what  to  do 
or  what  to  say." 

Bretz's  tremendous  accusation  had  rattled  the  entire  conven- 
tion. The  majority  was  angry.  There  was  a  desire  to  punish 
the  daring  Populist,  but  just  how  to  do  it  was  not  plain. 

The  secretary  did  not  get  Bretz's  exact  words.  When  he  read 
them  they  were  far  from  correct,  and  Bretz,  somewhat  dis- 
mayed by  the  sensation  he  had  caused,  crawfished  just  a 
little.  "  And  we  believe  Marion  Cannon  was  the  negotiator," 
he  corrected  at  first.  Afterward  he  crept  back  one  more  notch 
and  desired  his  words  to  stand,  "  We  bplieve  this  was  accom- 
plished by  the  corrupt  use  of  money,  and  believe  that  Marion 
Cannon  was  the  negotiator." 

"  He  said  Marion  Cannon  was  the  negotiator,"  cried  McElroy 
of  Alameda. 

"  I  did  not,"  retorted  Bretz,  denying,  like  Peter,  from  fright. 

In  the  mean  time  motions  were  popping  like  corks  at  a  ban- 
quet.  A  dozen  men  were  talking  at  once. 

Bretz  jumped  to  his  feet  again.  "  The  Democracy  does  not 
grasp  the  situation  here,"  he  said,  vehemently.  "  You  are  on 
a  slumbering  volcano.    I  " 

"  Point  of  order — point  of  order,"  came  from  half  a  dozen 
chairs,  men  swinging  their  arras  and  cracking  their  voices  in 
the  hope  of  catching  the  President's  eye  acJ  ear. 

'•  I've  been  pronounced  a  lunatic,"  shrieked  Bretz,  looking 
not  unlike  a  violent  specimen  of  one.  But  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  go  on.  so  he  took  his  hat  and  left  the  room,  after 
having  cursed  Kerns  and  muttered  that  his  life  was  not  worth 
the  snapping  of  a  finger. 

Cstrom's  motion  that  further  proceedings  cease  was  finally 
adopted  in  the  midst  of  a  confusion  which  prevented  any  one 
from  knowing  what  he  was  voting  upon,  and  the  election  of 
Stephen  M.  White  as  United  States  Senator  was  declared. 

But  a  gloom  had  settled  over  all  the  place.  The  Lieutenant 
Governor  had  lost  control  of  the  body. 

"  I  move  that  the  words  uttered  be  referred  to  the  Assembly," 
said  Matthews  of  Tehamn. 

"  They're  going  to  expel  him,"  whispered  a  lobbyist. 

But  the  president  ruled  the  motion  out  of  order,  and  Sen- 
ator Ostrom  rose  to  quiet  the  riot  of  angered  feelings.  He 
begged  for  mercy,  and  said  that  men  were  hardly  responsible 
for  words  spoken  in  the  heat  of  defeat.  "  I  move  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  taking  down  of  the  gentleman's  words 
be  disptnsed  with,"  he  concluded. 

"I  second  the  motion,  said  Senator  Noble  Martin  from  the 
corner  directly  behind  Bretz,  •' and  I  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man be  arraigned  before  the  Lunacy  Commission  to  see 
whether  or  not  he  should  be  sent  to  Stockton."  This  did  not 
have  a  soothing  effect  on  Bretz,  and  every  one  was  uneasy, 
overheated  and  perturbed. 

And  thus  was  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  elected  by 

the  legislature  of  California. 

In  the  evening  following  the  events  above  narrated,  the 
Populist  assemblymen  and  the  members  of  the  Populist 
State  and  county  committees,  who  were  in  Sacramento, 
held  a  meeting  and  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  in  con- 
demnation of  Kerns  and  of  Cannon.  After  reciting  the 
general  facta  o(  the  situation  and  setting  forth  the  pledges 


which  Kerns  gave  to  his  fellow  Populists,  the  statement 
continues  : 

Whereas,  Said  Kerns  frequently  declared  his  intention  to 
keep  his  agreement  with  his  party,  and  on  the  18th  day  of 
January,  1893,  at  about  11  a.  m.,  assur<>d  his  confreres  in  the 
name  of  Christianity  and  conscience  not  to  injure  said  party  by 
voting  against  its  candidate  upon  said  day;  and. 

Whereas,  Within  a  few  moments  thereafter  Marion  Cannon 
did  w'jisper  to  said  Kerns,  and  instantly  thereafter  said  Kerns 
left  the  assembly  chamber  and  met  one  John  Gaffey,  an  open 
agent  of  the  Democratic  candidate  for  United  States  Senator,  as 
authentically  reported,  and  spent  about  two  minutes  with  said 
Gaffey,  and  came  back  into  the  assembly  chamber  and  within 
a  few  minutes  thereafter  said  Kerns  could  not  be  got  to  keep 
his  said  promise,  and  did,  without  leaving  said  chamber,  and 
upon  the  first  ballot  in  joint  assembly,  without  giving  his  party 
a  living  chance,  vote  for  S.  M.  White,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, thereby  electing  him  and  depriving  the  People's  party  of 
a  possibility  to  elect  i's  candidate;  and. 

Whereas,  Said  action  of  said  Kerns  was  false  and  treasonable 
and  an  outrage  upon  the  People's  party,  and  humiliating,  dis- 
graceful and  an  infamous  wrong  to  over  a  million  of  People's 
party  voters  of  this  nation,  now  struggling  to  enact  measures 
which  can  only  save  the  nation  from  terrible  evils;  and. 

Whereas.  In  spite  of  all  said  resolutions.  State,  national 
county  and  city,  and  in  the  face  of  and  against  the  protest  of 
the  People's  partv  of  this  State  and  nation,  Marion  Cannon, 
claiming  to  be  a  People's  party  man,  Congressman-elect  in  this 
State,  did  do  all  in  his  power  to  defeat  "Thomas  V.  Cator,  the 
People's  party  candidate,  and  did  undertake  to  influence  the 
various  members  of  the  People's  party  to  be  false  to  their  party 
and  to  its  resolutions;  and 

Whereas,  In  order  that  it  may  be  known  to  all  the  world 
that  we  do  defend  the  honor  of  the  great  mass  of  honest 
voters  thus  betrayed,  and  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  known 
that  Cannon  and  Kerns  are  no  longer  to  be  trusted  as  People's 
party  men,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  denounce  their  action  and 
recommend  that  they  be  spurned  and  cut  off  from  fellowship 
in  the  party  and  denounced  as  traitors  to  the  People's  party 
in  every  part  of  the  State  and  nation;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  James  B. 
Weaver,  Anna  L.  Diggs,  the  National  Committee,  and  to  our 
members  in  Congress.    Signed  in  the  presence  of  each  voter. 

Charles  E.  Barlow, 
A.  Bretz, 
P.  R.  Adams. 
Massey  Thomas  Jr., 
W.  A.  Vann, 
C.  F.  Bennett, 
H.  J.  l.  Jacobsen, 

Populist  Assemblymen. 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  State  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  People's  party  and  of  the  People's  party  of  the  State 
of  California,  present  in  Sacramento  and  having  been  present 
at  and  during  the  occurrence  of  the  circumstances  above  re- 
lated, do  hereby  indorse  the  action  and  concur  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  members  of  the  legislature  as  above  expressed  and 
by  them  signed  : 

E.  M.  Wardeli..  Chairman  State  Central  Committee. 

J.  E  Camp,  Treasurer  State  Central  Committee. 

B.  W.  Batchelder,  Chairman  Los  Angeles  county. 

E  D.  Cooke,  Santa  Ana,  Orange  county. 

E.  M.  Piercy,  San  .lose. 

H.  D.  Barber,  Chairman  Glenn  county. 

Barnaby  Dougherty,  San  Francisco. 

Bdrdett  Cornell,  Summerland. 

A.  W.  Thompson,  San  Francisco. 

John  S.  Dore,  Fresno. 

Charles  A.  Lee,  Fresno. 

A.  B.  Sanborn,  Sacramento. 

Thomas  Porteos,  Chairman  Central  Committee,  Lake  county. 

And  thus  were  Kerns  of  Los  Angeles  and  Marion 
Cannon,  its  foremost  leader  and  member-elect  of  Coneress, 
read  out  of  the  People's  party  of  California  in  so  far  as  the 
gentlemen  whose  names  appear  above  were  able  to  do  it. 


When  Assemblyman  Bretz  made  the  charge  that  Kerns 
had  sold  out,  and  that  Marion  Cannon  had  conducted  the 
sale,  he  was  very  angry  and  excited  to  the  highest  degree; 
and  no  doubt  he  did  not  carefully  measure  the  full  mean- 
ing and  force  of  his  words.  It  probably  did  not  occur  to 
him  that  he  would  be  called  upon  to  prove  what  he  said. 
But  however  this  may  be,  a  committee  of  seven  members 
of  the  Assembly  was  on  Thursday  directed  to  examine 
into  the  charges.  They  summoned  Bretz,  Senator-elect 
White,  John  T.  Gaffey  the  manager  of  White's  campaign, 
Marion  Cannon,  Kerns  and  a  dozen  others,  and  as  we 
write  (on  Tuesday)  their  investigation  is  still  in  progress. 
Bretz,  when  put  to  the  test,  broke  down  completely;  he 
had  no  proof  to  offer,  and  could  only  reiterate  that  he 
believed  that  Kerns  had  sold  his  vote  and  that  Cannon  had 
been  the  negotiator.  Senator-elect  White  swore  that  he 
had  paid  no  money  to  Kerns  or  anybody  else  for  support, 
and  that  he  had  not  even  paid  the  expenses  of  Cannon's 
trip  to  Sacramento.  He  regarded  Cannon  as  his  friend; 
as  he  did  Kerns.  He  urged  Kerns  to  be  a  candidate  for 
the  legislature  and  secured  for  him  the  Democratic  in- 
dorsement. "  I  will  say,"  he  said,  "  that  the  People's 
party  of  Los  Angeles  county  has  favored  my  election;  that 
E.  M.  Wardeli,  chairman  of  the  county  committee,  has 
been  here  to  advocate  it,  and  that  the  party  indorses  every- 
thing that  Mr.  Cannon  has  done  in  my  behalf.  I  am 
responsible  for  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Kerns  and  Mr.  Can- 
non, and  the  man  who  makes  assertions  against  their 
honor  makes  them  against  mine." 

Mr.  Cannon  admitted  that  he  was  friendly  to  White  be- 
cause he  (White)  had  assisted  his  candidacy  for  Congress. 
He  would  have  preferred  a  Populist,  but  regarded  that  as 
out  of  the  question.  "I  know  of  no  money,"  he  said, 
"  being  used  by  White  corruptly  in  his  effort  to  obtain  the 
senatorship."  He  denied  absolutely  that  he  had  in  any 
corrupt  way  endeavored  to  secure  Kerns'  vote  for  White, 


and  said  that  it  had  been  understood  all  along  in  Los 
Angeles  county  that  Kerns  would  vote  for  White. 

The  testimony  of  Gaffey,  White's  manager,  was  that  in 
his  conversation  with  Kerns  just  prior  to  the  ballot  neither 
the  senatorship  nor  Kern's  vote  was  mentioned.  He  de- 
nied any  knowledge  of  the  corrupt  use  of  money  in 
White's  interest. 

Kerns  testified  that  he  know  of  no  money  used  to  pro- 
mote White's  election;  no  effort  had  been  made  to  cor- 
ruptly influence  his  vote,  that  the  senatorship  was  not 
mentioned  in  his  conversation  with  Gaffey  Just  prior  to 
the  election. 

On  Tuesday,  as  we  write,  the  investigation  is  still  in 
progress,  but  no  testimony  has  been  brought  forward  in 
proof  of  Bretz's  charge;  and  the  impression  is  general  that 
he  will  be  dicmissed  from  the  Assembly  for  having  uttered 
a  false  and  malicious  libel. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  GaflFey's  testimony  it  was  developed 
that  one  Chamberlain  (an  alleged  lawyer  who  during  the 
investigation  was  representing  Bretz's  interest)  had  offered 
to  sell  him  four  Populist  votes.  This  made  somewhat  of  a 
sensation;  and  Chamberlain  explained  that  it  was  merely 
a  ruse  designed  to  test  the  methods  of  White's  campaign. 
This  excuse  of  course  did  him  no  credit  and  the  Assembly 
at  its  next  meeting  barred  him  from  the  lobby — an  act 
universally  commended. 

Mr.  Bretz  had  just  gotten  thoroughly  into  hot  water  on 
account  of  his  hot  charge  of  corruption,  when  an  exposure 
was  made  which  utterly  destroyed  his  own  character  for 
sincerity.  Thisnew  sensation  was  the  bringing  forth  of  the 
following  document,  which  is  a  copy  of  a  pledge  given  by 
Bretz  during  the  campaign  last  October  to  the  Democratic 
manager  of  Alameda  county. 

Alameda,  Cal.,  10—27—82. 
To  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Democratic  Delegation  of  the 
Forty- Seventh  Assembly  District  of  Alameda  County,  Cal.— 
Messrs  :  I  hereby  pledge  myself  to  your  delegation  that  I  will, 
if  elected  to  the  Assembly  for  this  district,  support  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  nominee  for  the  United  States  Senate  in  case  it  i.s 
not  possible  to  elect  the  People's  party  nominee.  This  uledge 
is  made  and  delivered  with  the  understanding  that  it  shall  not 
be  made  public  in  no  case  except  that  I  fail  to  keep  it.  It  is 
also  understood  and  agreed  by  both  narties  that  it  shall  re- 
main in  possession  of  the  Alameda  Democratic  club,  and  if  I 
am  not  elected  it  is  to  be  returned  to  me  immediately  after  the 
election.  And  if  I  am  elected  it  is  to  be  returned  to  me 
as  soon  as  I  have  voted  for  the  Democratic  nominee.  Truly 
yours,  ^.  Bretz. 

Thus  it  appearts  that  if  not  a  trator  to  his  party  in  the 
exact  sense  that  Kerns  was,  he  at  least  is  wanting  in 
straight-forward  character.  In  the  face  of  this  document, 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  is  not  a  man  worthy  of  re- 
spect or  worthy  of  being  trusted  by  his  own  party. 

We  have  given  to  this  matter  the  lion's  share  of  our 
available  space,  in  the  belief  that  the  readers  of  the  Rural 
Press  would  rather  have  an  unbiased  statement  of  the 
facts  than  a  statement  of  opinions  concerning  them. 

Later. — Since  the  above  was  written  the  Legislative 
Committee  appointed  to  investigate  Bretz's  charges  have 
rendered  their  report  to  the  Assembly,  declaring  the 
charges  to  be  absolutely  unsupported  by  evidence  and 
recommending  that  Bretz  be  expelled  from  membership 
in  the  Assembly.  The  report  is  signed  by  five  of  the 
seven  members  of  the  Committee.  As  yet,  action  has  not 
been  taken  upon  this  report,  but  the  general  belief  is  that 
Bretz  will  be  summarily  dismissed.  In  that  event,  a  spe- 
cial election  would  have  to  be  called  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

A  coRRESPONmsNT  to  a  San  Francisco  paper  from  Niles 
says  that  a  new  bird  has  been  seen  in  the  orchards  this 
season  helping  the  orchardists.  It  is  a  small,  round- 
bodied  bird,  resembling  the  native  canary  somewhat  in 
plumage  and  size,  but  with  , large,  round  eyes  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly long  bill.  It  hugs  the  limbs  closely,  and  strips 
off,  one  after  the  other,  the  scale,  both  old  and  young.  It 
does  not  disturb  the  buds,  which  on  some  varieties  of  trees 
are  beginning  to  swell.  This  is  the  second  bird,  a  stranger, 
which  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  orchards  within  tw 
months,  and  both  are  insect-eaters. 

A  San  Diego  man  is  just  back  from  the  East  with  the 
somewhat  unusual  information  that  the  reason  eastern  cap 
italists  object  to  investment  in  California  irrigation  bonds 
is  that  its  mortgage  tax  is  low.  This  is  probably  the  first 
case  on  record  where  any  capitalist,  or  set  of  capitalists, 
in  any  part  of  the  world  has  been  found  who  objected  to  a 
low  tax-rating  of  mortgages.  Next  thing,  moneyed  men 
will  ask  for  a  high  assessment  on  stocks  and  bonds.  They 
do  so  want  to  relieve  the  farmer  of  his  present  inequitable 
burden  of  heavy  tax  payments. 

Senator  Ostrom  has  introduced  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture a  joint  resolution,  authorizing  Gov.  Markham  to  call 
an  irrigation  congress,  consisting  of  twenty  delegates  each 
from  all  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Missouri  river, 
to  meet  in  California  not  later  than  Sept.  1,  1893.  The 
last  irrigation  congress  was  held  at  Salt  Lake.  Inasmuch 
as  California  is  the  leading  irrigation  State,  it  is  consid- 
ered proper  that  a  similar  convention  assemble  here. 
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Gleanings. 

Thb  corner  stone  lo  the  proposed  Anaheim  sugar  beel  factory  wil' 
be  laid  next  month.    The  time  to  plow  for  beets  is  now. 

Thk  good-road  agitation  has  reached  Ventura  county.  It  should 
be  carried  into  every  locality  in  the  State.    Bad  roads  are  a  high  tax. 

San  Bernardino  County  paid  out  during  1892  $17,214  for  in- 
spection  of  fruit  trees,  and  all  taxpayers  there  agree  that  it  was 
money  well  spent. 

A  SMALi-  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  which  produces  the  best 
fruit-Ontario  or  R'verside.  A  fair  and  impartial  compromise  would 
be  that  both  raise  the  best. 

California  will  have  five  times  as  much  space  in  the  Horticultural 
Building  at  the  World's  Fair  as  any  other  State.  That's  somewhere 
near  California's  relative  size  horticulturally. 

The  dollar  rate  on  freights  established  by  the  Santa  f  "e  has  been 
canceled,  and  the  rate  will  be  restored  to  $1.40  on  the  2Sth.  Dried 
fruit  will  be  rushed  forward  in  the  meantime. 

As  NEAR  asjmav  be  at  present  ascertained,  the'annual  consumptioD 
of  orang  s  in  the  United  Slates  is  about  5.500,000  boxes  of,  say  150 
oranges  each,  or  a  total  of  825,000.000  oranges. 

The  Sonoma  county  supervisors  have  cut  down  the  compensation 
of  fruit-tree  inspectors' to  $t  per  day,  and  have  encountered  a  quan- 
tity of  criticism  by  fruitgrowers  and  the  public  generally. 

The  Times  estimates  that  the  number  of  trees  to  be  planted  in 
the  Santa  Maria  valley  this  season  at  from  65,000  to  70,000.  Fruit 
trees  are  now  much  cheaper  than  heretofore,  being  from  12  to  15 
cents. 

The  shioments  of  California  canned  fruits  to  England  are  growing 
rapidly.  In  1890  they  amounted  to  60,000  cases;  in  1891,  to  180,000 
cases,  and  this  year  they  are  expecied  to  show  a  total  of  nearly  350, 
000  cases. 

P'IRED  by  the  successful  example  of  California.  Chicago  proposes  to 
hold  a  great  orange  show  at  the  big  exposition.  If  the  exhibits  are  as 
unique  and  striking  as  those  to  be  seen  to-day  at  the  San  Francisco 
Fair,  thry  are  certain  to  attract  universal  attention. 

The  legislature  is  asked  to  divide  Butte  and  create  the  new  county 
of  Bidweli.  Of  course  the  old  county  wants  the  legislature  to  enact 
prohibition  ag>inst  it,  thus  proving  to  Brother  Bidwell  that  it  is  pos- 
sible sometimes  to  have  too  much  even  of  a  good  thing. 

The  Pajaronian  reports  that  the  construction  of  the  big  drainage 
ditch  has  wrought  commendable  results  in  Pajaro  valley.  Much  land 
has  been  reclaimed  that  was  once  chiefly  valuable  for  duck  ponds. 
The  only  ones  that  complain  of  the  new  order  of  things  are  the  ducks. 

Commencing  January  2Sth,  the  Santa  Fe  will  meet  the  Southern 
Pacific's  cut  rate  of  50  cents  on  barley  from  California  to  Chicago. 
The  Santa  Fe  will  make  the  same  rate  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kinsas 
City  and  Colorado  common  points.  A  better  Eastern  market  for 
California  barley  is  opening  up. 

.\  re.sident  of  Nevada  City  wagered  $10  ihit  he  could  hit  a 
chicken  once  in  three  shots,  at  a  certain  distance.  He  fired  once, 
missed  the  chicken,  and  was  arrested  for  shooting  a  pistol  in  the  city 
limits.  It  was  a  put-up  job,  but  the  marksman  has  not  up  to  date 
discovered  where  the  laugh  comes  in. 

The  dry  weather  in  Lower  California  is  becoming  seriou'.  Never 
before  in  January  have  cattle  been  unable  to  find  feed  on  the  valley 
lands.  The  animals  are  forced  to  the  hill';,  where  they  browse  on 
brush.  The  season  is  the  driest  in  eighty  years.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  some  ambitious  rainmaker  to  do  a  real  service. 

The  Martsville  Appeal  urges  the  county  to  bjnd  itself  for  good 
roads  and  bridges.  Correct.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  easiest  way  to 
provide  lunds.  Let  the  county  bequeath  to  posterity  good  roads 
and  make  posterity  help  pay  for  them.  Meanwhile  the  interest 
charged  on  the  bonds  is  rarely  burdensome  or  excessive. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  induce  the  Southern  Pacific  Kailroad 
Company  to  make  a  rate,  during  the  World's  Fair,  from  Chicago  lo 
California  and  return,  equal  to  the  reduced  fare  from  this  State  to 
Chicago  and  return.  The  design  is,  of  course,  10  attract  visitors  from 
the  Fair  10  California.    The  railroad  company  is  said  to  be  favorable. 

The  Los  Angeles  Express  complains  that  lemongrowers  down 
there  do  not  give  the  "  best  attention  to  the  curing  of  ihe  fruit."  If 
we  are  to  judge  from  the  quality  of  much  of  the  California  product, 
Ihe  Express  is  woefully  mistaken.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  lemon- 
growers  are  now  giving  the  best  attention  to  the  curing  of  the 
fruit. 

The  Santa  Rosa  A'f/«^//<.a«  is  disposed  to  boast  that  ''flowers 
bloom  in  California  while  people  are  freezing  to  death  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley."  It  is  strange  how  people  of  the  Eist  will  persist  in 
running  such  desperate  risks  winter  after  winter,  and  live  and  die  a 
green  old  age— some  of  them— without  ever  seeing  Ihe  land  of  sun- 
shine and  flowers  ! 

The  colored  prizefighter,  Peter  Jackson,  is  Announced  to  play  the 
part  of  Uncle  Tom  in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  There  will  be  little 
novelty  in  that.  Now,  if  Mr.  Jackson  will  only  essay  an  original 
character,  like  Little  Eva  or  Marks'  mule,  for  which  he  is  doubtless 
as  fit  as  for  Uncle  Tom,  his  fame  would  deserve  to  mount  to  the  skies 
in  an  undying  blaze  of  glory. 

Two  farmers  near  San  Jose  have  had  a  desperate  quarrel  and  have 
gone  to  law  t)ecause  one  killed  the  others  chickens,  which  were  tres- 
passing on  his  field,  and  tossed  them  hack  over  hisrival's  fence.  The 
chicken  slayer  does  not  seem  to  have  used  all  his  opportunities. 
Some  people  might  not  have  been  so  considerate  as  10  return  them 
back  over  the  fence  or  any  other  way,  even  after  death. 

The  Tubbs'  Cordage  Company,  which  has  a  monopoly  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia output,  is  endeavoring  to  show  the  Folsom  Bsard  of  Prison 
Directors  that  the  establishment  of  a  State  cordage  factory  at  Folsom 
of  3,000,000  pounds  annual  capacity,  will  result  in  the  shutting  down 
of  the  Tubbs'  works.  The  total  consumption  of  the  Slate,  they  say, 
is  7,000,000  pounds,  while  their  capacity  is  12,000,000. 

A  VALIJED  southern  California  paper  rushes  forward  with  the  un- 
impeachable testimony  of  a  tramp  printer  who  has  traveled  extensively 
in  nearly  every  Slate  in  the  Union,  that  "Ontario  is  the 
prettiest  town  in  the  United  States."  Of  course  a  good  deal  depends 
on  the  point  of  view.  This  particular  peripatetic  witness  may  have 
been  moved  to  give  his  enthusiastic  utterance  by  the  splendid  walking 
condition  of  Southern  California  roads  in  winter. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Berry,  of  Tulare  county,  recom- 
mends planting  olive  trees  25  feet  apart,  and  to  use  trees  two  or  three 
years  old.  He  also  thinks  they  should  tw  planted  early  in  Ihe  winter 
on  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  foothills  in  that  county.  Mr. 
Berry  thinks  the  olive  will  thrive  without  irrigation,  if  planted  in 
Ihe  locations  named  and  believes  the  demand  for  the  products  of  the 
olive  tree  will  outrun  the  supply  for  at  least  the  next  30  years. 

For  the  year  just  ended,  California  shipped  nearly  10,500,000  gal- 
lons of  wine  lo  New  York  alone,  an  increase  of  something  less  than 
1,000,000  gallons  compared  with'  the.(previous  year.  With  the  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  wine  thus  shown  and  the  virtual  cessa- 
tion of  wine-grape  planting,  better  prices  for  grapes  may  be  con- 
fidently looked  for  shortly.  Another  factor  toward  the  improvement 
of  the  market  for  the  vineyardist  is  the  continual  advance  made  in  the 
quality  of  the  wine  product. 

Following  is  a  list  of  members  of  the  newly-organized  San  Jose 
Floral  Society  :  Mrs.  S.  A.  Barker,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Vestal,  Mrs.  S.  L. 
Ingall,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Stark,  Mrs.  Mary  Pillot,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Dunlop, 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Bailey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Beauchamp,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  A.  Brainard,  Mrs.  D.  A.  Smith,  Miss  Minnie  Ridley,  Miss  Lois 
Peckham,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Boring,  Dr.  Alida  S.  Avery.  Mrs.  Georgia  Mc- 
Bride,  Mrs.  L.  J.  Walkins.  I.  A.  Wilcox,  A.  K.  Whitton,  A  Block, 
Mrs.  Annie  Brown,  Mi's  A'laline  Bovie,  Mrs.  Carrie  Stevens  Walter, 
Mrs.  Dr.  Cochrane,  E.  M.  Ehrhorn,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Brown,  Mrs.  C.  D. 


Wright,  Capt.  Frank  Dunn,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Kennedy,  Mrs.  G.  A. 
Byron,  Mrs.  J.  H.  M.  Townsend,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Black,  Mrs.  McKenzie, 
Miss  Anderson,  Eugene  T.  Sawyer,  Prof.  Emory  Smith.  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Russel,  Mrs.  O.  L.  Wheelock,  and  one  or  two  others  who  have  not 
yet  signed. 

The  Record-Union  wants  the  catfish  killed  and  the  Marysville 
Democrat  says  ten  tons  of  catfish  were  sold  from  one  market  in  Sac- 
ramento last  winter.  The  Orovile  Register  adds  that  if  the  quantity 
taken  from  the  Feather  river  between  Marysville  and  Oroville  could 
be  known,  it  would  amount  to  hundreds  of  pounds  daily.  Poor 
families  find  them  a  cheap  and  palatable  dish,  A  very  happy  com- 
promise might  be  reached  by  striking  out  the  "fish"  and  weeding  out 
the  numerous  cats  so  bountifully  cultivated  in  some  spots  of  this  fair 
land, 

Fresno  county  has  paid  out  in  the  past  two  seasons  $305,236,15  in 
canning  fruit.    The  division  of  expenditures  is  : 


Fruit  $  117.  t2t  '9 

Labor   .S7,3'9  04 

Cases   9,7'9  't 

Sugar,  including  freight   33,911  10 

Cans,  including  freight   66,619  10 

Labels,  including  freight   4.2H  08 

Expenses,  freight,  etc   '6,334  29 


Total  $  305,236  15 


Three  hundred  carloads  were  shipped  East. 


Information  for  Wine-Growers. 

St.  Helena,  Jan.  14,  1893. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Wine-Growers'  Union  of  Napa 
county,  held  at  St.  Helena  on  January  7th,  1893,  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  prepare  and  mail  to  winegrowers  in 
California  a  circular  or  notice  stating  the  present  condition 
of  the  wine  market  and  the  probable  outlook  for  1893  and 
1894,  Oeg  leave  to  submit  the  following  statistics  as  regards 
the  amount  of  wine  on  hand  in  both  city  and  country  cel- 
lars before  and  after  the  vintage  of  1892.  These  figures 
are  substantially  correct. 

The  following  amount  of  wine  includes  that  on  hand 
previous  to  vintage  of  1892,  made  during  vintage  1892, 
and  grand  total  of  amount  of  wine  on  hand  December  ist, 
1892: 

Gallons.  Gallons. 

Wine  on  hand  before  vintage  of  1892  16,500,000 

Wine  made  vintage  1892  11,500,000 

Total  wine  on  band  December  ist,  1892 . . .  28,000,000 

Our  yearly  export  trade  is  about  12,000,000 

Our  yearly  coast  trade  is  about   6,500,000 

 18,500,000 

Which  deduct  from  total  on  hand  December  

isl,  1892,  leaves   9,500,000 

Or  only  enough  for  six  months  trade.  Of  course 

we  will  have  the  vintage  of  1893  to  draw  on, 

but  it  is  not  yet  on  the  vines  and  therefore 

hard  to  estimate,  but  in  view  of  the  ravages 

of  phylloxera  and  the  various  other  diseases 

common  to  vines,  increasing  age,  frost,  etc., 

a  conservative  estimate  would  be  not  more 


than  the  vintage  of  1892,  or   11,500,000 


Making   21,000,000 

For  the  trade  of  1894,  of  which  11,500,000 
gallons  is  green  wine  and  not  fit  lor  con- 
sumption. 

Taking  for  the  yearly  trade. ...    18,500,000 

And  allowing  nothing  for  increased  demand,  we 

would  have  left  at  the  commencement  of 

Ihe  vintage  of  1894  only     2,500,000 


But  we  believe  our  export  trade  is  from  2,000,000  to 
4,000,000  gallons  more  than  these  figures,  as  Bonforfs 
Wine  and  Spirit  Circular  gives  the  receipts  for  New  York 
alone  at  10,000,000  gallons  in  1892,  and  certainly  the  rest 
of  the  country  must  use  more  than  2,000,000. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  why  should  we  sell  our 
wines  at  ruinously  low  prices,  when  by  standing  firm  for  a 
few  months  longer  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
obtain  at  the  least  1 5  cents  per  gallon  net,  delivered  at  the 
nearest  shipping  point,  for  our  1892  wines,  and  at  the  least 
20  cents  and  upward  per  gallon  for  older  wines. 

We  would  urge  upon  all  winegrowers  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  standing  together  to  obtain  a  living  price 
for  our  wines. 

In  conclusion  we  would  say  that,  with  the  short  crop  of 
1891  and  the  half  crop  of  1892,  if  now  is  not  the  time  to 
hold  for  a  living  price  for  our  wine,  we  have  no  prospects 
for  the  future  but  bankruptcy.   Respectfully  submitted, 

Committee  Wine  Grower.s'  Union  of  Napa  County. 

The  Eel  River  Creamery. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Soear,  of  Waddiogton,  Humboldt  county, 
sends  to  the  Western  Watchman  the  following,  as  the 
showing  for  Eel  river  creamery,  which  he  thinks  will  chal- 
lenge any  creamery  in  the  State: 

Since  May  loth  to  December  22d.  we  bought  2,105,608 
pounds  of  milk,  for  which  we  paid  $20,296.95,  an  average 
of  96,'/2  cents  per  hundred. 

Butter  made  from  the  said  milk,  94,770  pounds;  averag- 
ing 24 pounds  of  milk  to  one  of  butter. 

Cash  received  for  butter,  $24,260.47,  Average  net  price 
received  for  butter,  25  >^  cents. 

Profit  on  hogs,  $723. 

Profit  on  skimmilk,  or  skimmilk  sold,  $36,06. 

Paid  for  wood  for  next  year's  use,  and  butter-boxes,  $1,- 
364.30;  and  after  paying  all  expenses  of  creamery  we  have 
a  neat  little  sum  of  $1,147.93  on  hand;  have  declared  a 
dividend  of  20  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  still  have  a  small 
sum  in  the  treasury  for  some  improvements  which  we  are 
now  making,  among  which  is  a  No.  i  scales,  so  that  we 
can  weigh  our  hogs  in  and  out. 

Further,  we  claim  to  have  the  richest  test  of  milk,  ac- 
cording to  the  Babcock  tester,  of  which  we  have  been  able 
to  learn.  If  any  have  a  better  showing  we  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  them.  We  have  as  high  as  5  5-ioths, 
and  we  have  become  satisfied  that  the  Babcock  tester  is 
the  only  honest  way  of  buying  milk.  Each  one  being 
gauged  to  just  what  he  produces,  it  has  a  tendency  to  im- 
prove the  stock,  for  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  milk- 
giving  quality  of  cows,  and  also  in  the  flow  gained  from 
difTerent  kinds  of  feed.  A  great  deal  can  be  learned  on 
this  one  point  among  dairymen.  If  we  change  the  feed, 
we  find  that  it  changes  the  milk  immediately 


No  Tax  for  Qnbearing  Fruit  Trees. 

Assemblyman  Price,  of  Butte  county,  has  introduced  a 
resolution  submitting  a  constitutional  amendment  to  the 
people,  which,  if  adopted,  will  remove  the  tax  on  unbear- 
ing  fruit  trees  and  vines,  as  well  as  upon  growing  crops. 
The  full  text  of  the  resolution  is  as  follows: 

"  Resoh'cd,  By  the  Assembly,  the  Senate  concurring,  that 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  at  the  30th  ses- 
sion, commencing  January  2,  1893,  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  each  house  ot  said  legislature  votiner  in 
favor  thereof,  hereby  propose  that  section  i  of  article  XIII 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  California  be  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Section  \.  All  property  in  the  State  not  exempt  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  taxed  in  proportion 
to  its  value,  to  be  ascertained  as  provided  by  law.  The 
word  property,  as  used  in  this  article  and  section,  is  hereby 
declared  to  include  moneys,  credits,  bonds,  stocks,  dues, 
franchises  and  all  other  matters  and  things,  real,  personal 
and  mixed  capable  of  private  ownership,  provided  that 
growing  crops,  unbearing  fruit  trees,  unbearing  vines,  prop- 
erty used  exclusively  for  public  schools,  and  such  as  may 
belong  to  the  United  States,  this  State,  or  to  any  county  or 
municipal  corporation  within  this  .State,  shall  be  exempt 
from  taxation.  The  legislature  may  provide,  except  in  the 
case  of  credits  secured  by  mortgage  or  trust  deed,  for  a  de- 
duction from  credits  of  debts  due  to  bona  fide  residents  of 
this  State. 

"Section  2.  The  proposed  amendment  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  said  State  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion, said  proposed  amendment  having  been  first,  prior  to 
said  election,  published  one  month  in  two  newspapers  in 
every  county  where  newspapers  are  published,  by  order  of 
the  county  clerk  of  the  respective  counties;  said  publication 
shall  be  in  daily  papers  where  daily  papers  are  published 
in  counties." 

Amendments  to  the  Wrig;ht  Act. 

The  legislature  is  now  considering  amendm»nts  to  the 
Wright  Irrigation  Act,  and  the  irrigation  committees  of  the 
two  houses  were  to  have  met  Thursday  night  for  their  con- 
sideration. A  proposition  has  been  advanced  for  the 
Governor  to  call  an  irrigation  congress,  of  20  delegates 
from  each  of  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri river. 

What  the  friends  of  the  Wright  Act  regard  as  a  most 
important  amendment  is  one  providing  that  there  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  approved  by  the  Senate, 
a  State  Irrigation  Commission  of  three  members,  one  of 
which  should  be  an  engineer.  This  commission  should 
proceed  to  examine  without  delay  all  the  districts  in  the 
State,  so  as  to  ascertain  if  they  can  secure  a  good  water 
right,  and  if  it  is  feasible  to  put  such  water  on  the  lands  of 
the  district,  and  that  the  plans  for  putting  on  such  water 
and  distributing  it  are  feasible  and  practicable,  cost  of  the 
works,  etc.  If,  upon  such  examination  they  find  the  plans 
practical  they  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  shall  have  printed  a  steel  plate  bond  in  the  sum 
of  $1000  each — this  bonH  shall  be  uniform  for  all  the  dis- 
tricts, changing  only  the  name  of  the  district  and  other 
data  connected  with  the  various  district  bonds.  When  the 
Irrigation  Commission  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  a  given  district  is  properly  organized  and  its  system  of 
irrigation  has  been  approved  by  the  commission  he  shall 
issue  to  such  district,  bonds  in  blank  for  the  use  of  such  dis- 
trict, with  a  certificate  thereon  under  seal  of  the  State  that 
this  bond  is  issued  by  said  district;  that  such  district  was 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  Stale;  that  its  organizition 
and  authorized  issue  of  bonds  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
court,  and  that  the  proposed  system  of  irrigation  has  been 
examined  and  approved  by  the  State  Irrigation  Commis- 
sioners. In  order  that  the  State  may  be  reimbursed  for 
any  expenditures  incurred  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  it  is  also  provided  that  each  irrigation  district  shall  annu- 
ally pay  into  the  State  Treasury  a  sum  equal  to  one  dollar 
on  each  thousand  dollars  of  authorized  bonded  indebted- 
ness. 


Drainage  and  Reclamation  Convention. 

A  Drainage  and  Reclamation  Convention,  comprising 
delegates  from  various  Sacramento  valley  counties,  met  at 
Sacramento  last  week.  David  Lubin,  of  that  city,  was 
chairman,  and  the  session  lasted  several  days.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  convention  was  to  hear  plans  and  propositions 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  practical  methods  and  pro- 
viding ways  and  means  for  relief  or  the  permanent  reclama- 
tion of  the  overflowed  land  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  and 
for  averting  the  danger  threatened  by  the  annual  floods  of 
the  Sacramento  river  and  tributaries. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Whereas,  It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  engineers  to  the  con- 
vention: 

P'irst — That  there  exists  an  area  of  805,030  acres  of  submerged 
lands  in  Sacramento  valley,  partially  reclaimed  by  existing  works  con- 
structed and  miintained  against  adverse  natural  conditions  under  in- 
creasing burdens  of  cost  by  reason  of  Ihe  absence  of  a  comprehensive 
system  of  reclamation  embracing  the  entire  area;  second,  that  to 
make  the  construction  of  such  complete  and  comprehensive  system 
of  reclamation  thoroughly  effective  is  possible  at  a  cost  per  acre  of 
less  than  the  cost  per  acre  of  the  partial  reclamation  already  effected, 
and  that  the  engineering  data  already  exists  for  the  planning  of  such 
a  svslem; 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  a  complete, 
comprehensive  system  of  drainage  and  reclamation  should  be  planned 
and  constructed  as  an  entirety. 

Resolved.  That  it  is  Ihe  sense  of  this  convention  that  this  end 
should  he  secured  from  the  legislature  that  is  now  in  session. 

The  estimate  of  the  engineers  was  that  the  expense  of 
reclamation  and  other  necessary  work  for  confining  the 
rivers  in  their  proper  channels  would  be  $8,000,000  to  $10,- 
000,000,  covering  a  period  of  five  years. 

A  memorial  is  to  be  addressed  to  the  legislature  asking 
early  legislation. 


January  28,  1893. 
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Horticulture. 


Year'8  Work  of  the  California  Fruit  Dnion. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  California  Fruit  Union, 
Wednesday,  January  i8th,  at  Horticultural  Hall,  220 
Sutter  street,  the  Secretary,  L.  W.  Buck,  presented  on  be- 
half of  the  trustees  the  following  report  of  the  work  of  the 
Union  for  1892  : 

The  retiring  Board  of  Trustees  are  pleased  to  be  able  to 
make  as  satisfactory  a  report  as  they  do  to  you,  and  we 
believe  they  are  entitled  to  the  friendly  feeling,  confidence 
and  support  of  all  fruitgrowers  within  the  borders  of  our 
glorious  and  prosperous  State. 

We  have  received  from  stockholders  as  payment  for 
stock  the  sum  of  $15,533,  and  have  paid  back  to  stock- 
holders and  shippers,  in  the  form  of  dividends,  rebates  and 
claims  collected  from  transportation  companies,  more  than 
$95,000.  While  very  few  who  originally  subscribed  for 
stock  expected  to  ever  receive  any  revenue  from  same,  ex- 
cept a  general  and  indirect  benefit  by  having  another  outlet 
for  their  fruit  opened  to  them,  whirh  they  could  avail  them- 
selves of  by  shipping  in  large  or  small  quantities,  and  only 
paying  freight  at  carload  rates,  there  have  now  been  de- 
clared six  dividends  of  six  per  cent  each,  amounting  to  36 
per  cent  of  all  moneys  paid-in  for  stock,  as  well  as  a  much 
larger  amount  which  has  been  paid  the  shippers  in  the 
shape  of  rebates  and  reclamations  collected  from  transpor- 
tation companies. 

We  may,  therefore,  claim  with  much  satisfaction  that 
the  Union  has  been  and  is  self-sustaing. 

The  shipments  this  year  have  generally  been  satisfac- 
tory, and  while  the  fruit  crop  of  California  was  not  a  la  ge 
one,  shipments  have  exceeded  those  of  any  previous  year, 
and  prices  have  been  in  most  cases  fairly  good;  hence  we 
may  safely  say  that  the  fruit  crop  of  the  State  brought 
more  money  than  any  previous  year  California  fruit 
shipped  East  this  year  met  less  competition  from  domestic 
fruit  than  in  any  previous  year,  excepting  1890,  since  the 
organization  of  the  Calilornia  Fruit  Union,  owing  to 
failure  of  the  fruit  crop  in  many  parts  of  the  eastern 
States. 

Our  books  for  the  season  just  past  show  that  we  have 
shipped  to  Union  agents  1694  cars,  of  which  number  1041 
were  refrigerator  cars,  contaming  12  tons  or  moie  per  car, 
and  562  ventilated  cars  shipped  by  freight,  leaving  only  91 
cars  shipped  by  passenger  train.  This  season  there  has 
been  a  larger  number  of  cars  shipped,  or  sold  to  be  ship- 
ped, to  parties  not  agents  of  the  Union  than  in  other  years, 
and  of  which  the  Union  has  no  record,  which,  if  added  to 
the  number  named  above,  would  make  an  equivalent  of 
over  2500  cars  of  ten  tons  each  shipped  by  members  of 
the  Union. 

The  number  of  stockholders  has  increased  by  21  new 
subfcribers,  there  being  now  issued  and  fully  paid  up 
14  565  shares. 

The  number  of  shippers  increased  from  453  last  season 
to  544  for  1892,  which  certainly  shows  that  the  California 
Fruit  Union  is  surely  gaining  in  favor  and  confidence  with 
the  fruitgrowers  of  the  State. 

The  shipments  were  made  from  some  38  different  ship- 
pins;  points,  as  follows  : 

Vacaville,  320;  Loomis,  5;  Newcastle,  142;  San  Jose, 
265;  Winters,  119;  Sacrampnto,  314;  Placerville,  2;  Rasin, 
I;  Butler,  5;  Stockton,  3;  Egget's  Switch,  3;  Los  Palmos, 
4;  Marysville,  15;  Suisun,  61;  Fresno,  42;  Davisville,  20; 
Martinez,  8;  Fowler,  33;  Tulare,  S7;  San  Lorenzo,  36; 
Florin,  44;  Malaga,  39;  Natoma,  52;  Snnoma,  15;  Wrights, 
12;  Pleasarton,  2;  Hemme,  18;  Armona,  2;  Biggs,  9; 
Madera,  2;  Hookston,  5;  Gridley,  i;  Acampo,  i;  Hollister, 
i;Selma,  i;  Hanford,  2;  Yuba  City,  i;  Penryn,  32;  total 
number  of  carloads  for  the  season,  1694. 

The  markets  to  which  the  above-named  shipments  were 
made  were  as  fo'lows  : 

Chicago,  715;  Nf^w  York,  365;  Boston,  99;  New  Orleans, 
62;  Louisville,  7;  Minneapolis,  156;  St.  Paul,  68;  Omaha, 
102;  Kansas  City,  28;  St.  Louis,  52;  Philadelphia, 40;  total, 
1694.  . 

The  duplicate  account  of  sales  of  shipments  made  thus 
far  received  show  that  1,233,239  packages  of  fru't  sold  for 
$1  908,219  12  gross,  out  of  which  were  deducted  $700,409  04 
for  freight.  $143  323.14  for  cartage, commission  and  storage: 
a  total  of  842  732.18,  leaving  $1,065,486.94  as  net  money  re- 
ceived by  the  shippers.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
cars  containing  in  part  or  all  late  pears,  which  have  not 
been  closed  cut  and  will  add  considerable  to  the  gross 
figures  given  abo"e.  These  figures  do  not  give  all  freight 
charges  on  very  much  of  this  fruit,  as  there  had  already 
been  paid  local  charges  either  before  or  after  being  loaded, 
and  before  reaching  loading  or  common  points  of  ship- 
ment; hence  from  the  net  money  must  be  taken  charges 
for  local  freight,  boxing,  packing,  paper  and  loading  ex- 
penses, which  will  reduce  the  net  money  received  by  the 
shipper  considerably. 

The  gross  sale  per  package  in  1892  was  $1.54;  the  gross 
charges,  68  cents. 

The  average  freight  per  package  in  1891  was  55  cents, 
and  in  1892  was  56  cents.  In  making  these  figures,  each 
package  is  figured  as  a  unit,  regardless  of  size  or  weight. 
The  reason  for  the  increase  in  1892  was  largely  owing  to 
increased  refrigerator  charges  from  points  outside  of  Sac- 
ramento. 

The  cherry  shipments  were  not  as  heavy  in  1892  as  in 
1891,  but  the  results  were  generally  very  satisfactory.  Bart- 
lett  pears  generally  arrived  in  good  condition  and  sold  well, 
owing  to  a  light  Eastern  crop  and  consequently  diminished 
competition.  Plums  of  all  kinds  were  light  in  California, 
and  consequently  only  moderate  shipments  were  made  at 
very  satisfactory  prices.  Peach  shipments  were  very  heavy 
and  realized  fair  prices,  except  in  few  cases  where  local 
supply  was  heavy  and  markets  overstocked;  but  those  ex- 
ceptions were  of  short  duration,  and  as  a  rule  we  may  say 
that  owing  to  the  light  crop  in  the  main  peach- producing 


sections  East,  the  peach  shipments  were  profitable.  Apri- 
cots were  shipped  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  earlier 
sections  of  the  State  and  sold  well. 

Late  pears,  as  far  as  sold,  have  done  much  better  this 
year  than  last,  owing  to  a  light  apple  crop  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  East. 

Grape  shipments  were  fairly  heavy,  but  the  general  qual- 
ity of  grapes  sold  was  not  good,  being  small  and  inferior; 
still  they  sold  fairly  well,  especially  a  few  of  the  last  cars 
shipped.  The  first  car  of  fruit  was  shipped  from  Vaca- 
ville, May  20th,  and  the  last  from  Wrights  (Santa  Cruz 
mountains),  November  27th,  making  a  shipping  season  of 
six  months  and  seven  days  for  1892. 

Under  instructions  given  to  the  board  at  the  last  annual 
meeting,  your  president  and  secretary  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  Transcontmental  Railway  Association,  held  at  San 
Diego,  where  we  made  an  eflFort  to  secure  lower  rates  of 
freight,  a  schedule-time  fruit  train  and  a  minimum  weight 
of  ten  tons  for  all  cars.  We  succeeded  later  in  getting  an 
assurance  from  the  railway  company  here  that,  while  it 
could  not  reduce  the  rate,  it  would  put  on  a  fast  through 
freight  train  which  would  carry  our  fruit  from  Sacramento 
to  Chicago  and  equivalent  points  in  120  hours,  at  a  flat 
freight  rate.  This,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  was, 
with  few  exceptions,  carried  out;  but,  as  the  shipments  in- 
creased in  volume,  delays  came  thick  and  fast,  until  the 
time  from  point  of  shipment  to  Chicago  and  equivalent 
points  was  generally  eight  or  nine  and  sometimes  as  long 
as  10  or  12  days.  The  worst  service  being  during  the 
warme;^t  part  of  the  summer  at  a  time  when  the  supply  of 
refrigerator  cars  was  exhausted,  or  very  light,  shippers 
were  forced  to  use  ventilated  cars  to  ship  in,  hence  the  fruit 
would  not  stand  the  time  taken  from  point  of  shipment  to 
selling  point,  and  consequently  some  heavy  losses  were 
sustamed  by  the  shippers — in  many  cases  the  fruit  not  sell- 
ing for  nearly  enough  to  pay  freight  charges,  to  say  nothing 
abnut  other  expenses  that  are  necessary  to  add  to  the  fruit 
in  the  orchard. 

We  hope  that  you  will  take  such  measures  as  you  deem 
best  to  try  to  induce  transportation  companies  to  give  us  a 
reliable  fast-time  schedule,  for  that  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  success,  as  well  as  a  lower  rate.  From  all  indications 
at  present,  the  crop  in  California  promises  to  be  a  large 
one,  and  a  large  quantity  must  be  moved  East  to  relieve 
our  local  markets.  1  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the 
re'rigerator-car  service.  We  should  make  an  effort  to  get  a 
reduction  in  the  charges  that  they  exact  from  us,  for  while 
the  number  of  such  cars  used  has  largely  increased,  and 
should  enable  the  company  to  afford  the  service  cheaper, 
they  have  advanced  charges  from  many  points  in  the  State. 

The  financial  condition  is  clearly  shown  by  the  annual 
balance-sheet  made  up  to  January  14th. 

Out  of  the  rebates  sent  the  Union  we  have  paid  all  ex- 
penses, such  as  telegraphing,  telephoning,  salaries,  station- 
ery and  general  office  expenses,  while  a  dividend  of  6  per 
cent  on  all  fully-paid  stock  was  declared  and  a  small  sum 
was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  reserve  fund  and  a  rebate  of 
one-third  of  i  per  cent  was  declared  to  members  of  the 
Union  on  the  gross  sales  of  their  shipments.  The  amount 
paid  as  rebates  and  dividends  reduces  the  net  commissions 
made  by  shippers  to  about  6  6  10  per  cent,  leaving  only 
about  six-tenths  of  i  per  cent  to  cover  all  expenses  of  con- 
ducting the  Union.  Financially,  the  Union  has  certainly 
done  well  and  will  be  appreciated,  I  think,  by  stockholders 
and  shippers,  who  are  the  recipients  of  the  moneys  di- 
vided. 

The  Union  was  formed  and  is  a  cooperative  organiza- 
tion, working  for  the  interests  of  the  fruitgrowers.  Its  plan 
of  operations  is  such  that  all  fruitgrowers  or  shippers  can 
ship  in  large  or  small  quantities  at  carload  rates.  The 
Union  looks  after  all  expenses,  such  as  billing,  telegraph- 
ing, and  exercises  a  careful  supervision  of  fruit  en  route, 
governed  by  accurate  telegraphic  information  of  the  differ- 
ent markets,  in  regard  to  their  wants  and  supplies,  where- 
by one  market  may  not  be  overstocked  while  others  do  not 
receive  a  reasonable  supply.  And  again  we  have  secured 
as  our  agents  in  the  respective  cities  where  we  have  agen- 
cies, the  very  best  and  most  reliable  men,  from  all  of  whom 
we  require  a  good  and  satisfactory  bond,  which  makes  a 
safe  guarantee  that  the  shipper  will  receive  all  moneys  due 
him  for  shipments,  and  which  is  received  by  him  direct 
from  the  agent  who  sells  the  fruit,  in  the  shape  of  a  com- 
plete statement,  accompanied  by  a  check  covering  the  net 
proceeds  of  each  and  every  shipment  made.  And  we  fur- 
ther keep  a  record  of  all  shipments  made  and  returns  re- 
ceived, which  has  often  been  of  much  service  in  tracing  re- 
turns lost  or  miscarried.  All  information  received  by  wire 
regarding  sales  is  mailed  to  all  parties  interested  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  thereby  keeping  them  well 
posted.  We  would  further  advise  the  formation  of  local 
cooperative  organizations,  whereby  a  nuTiber  of  growers 
can  work  together  and  load  cars  at  their  nearest  station, 
thus  saving  local  freight  and  the  rough  handling  and  delay 
which  fruit  often  gets  when  shipped  to  the  larger  loading 
points  in  small  lots.  Thesp  local  organizations  should  then 
work  with  the  California  Fruit  Union  as  a  central  organi- 
zation. 


In  the  debate  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  report,  it 
was  stated  that,  as  a  rule,  European  shipments  had  not 
been  satisfactory.  It  costs  $600  a  car  for  refriijerator  ser- 
vice to  New  York,  but  to  Liverpool  the  cost  is  $1400.  The 
loss,  however,  had  not  fallen  on  the  shipper,  but  upon  the 
railroad  and  refrigerator  company.  Mr.  Fergusson  of  the 
Kern  County  Land  Cpmpany  saw  California  pears  sold  in 
London  at  a  shilling  each,  while  French  pears  were  selling 
at  four  pence.  He  asked  why  there  was  such  a  difference 
in  the  price  and  was  told  there  was  a  like  difference  in  the 
quality.  Ther^  would  be  no  great  profit  for  us  in  shipping 
to  London  at  $800  a  carload,  but  it  would  give  us  an  outlet 
for  our  surplus  and  relieve  our  home  market. 

Mr.  Block  of  Santa  Clara  was  pleased  to  know  that  the 
railroads  were  so  considerate  as  to  share  losses  with  the 
producers,  and  hoped  they  would  continue  in  their  good 
work.  He  did  not  wish  them  to  lose  money,  but  was  glad 
to  know  that  they  were  so  willing  to  assist  the  farmers,  and 


suggested  a  vote  of  thanks  to  them,  which  suggestion  was 
carried  out. 

L.  W.  Buck  stated  that  all  the  fruit  shipped  East  early 
in  the  season  and  up  to  the  middle  of  July  arrived  in  good 
condition  and  sold  well.  When  fruit  arrived  in  Chicago 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day  after  shipment,  it  always  arrived  in 
good  shape;  but  when  it  vns  longer  on  the  road  it  was  bad. 
Some  fruit  was  packed  and  shipped  in  bad  condition,  and 
he  instanced  a  lot  of  blackberries  which  he  had  seen  in 
Chicago  that  were  moldy  when  opened  As  the  fruit  is  all 
sold  by  auction,  there  can  be  no  favoritism  shown,  and  if 
the  shipper  does  not  get  good  prices  for  his  ftuit,  it  is  bis 
own  fault.  Another  point  which  was  to  be  worked  for  was 
the  making  of  ten  tons  a  maximum  carload.  On  the  east- 
ern roads  12  tons  is  the  maximum,  and  when  fruit  is  packed 
12  or  15  tons  to  the  car,  it  is  not  sufficiently  ventilated  and 
is  liable  to  spoil. 

A.  Moger  of  Newcastle  wished  to  explain  about  the 
blackberries.  "  t  am  a  great  hand  to  experiment,"  said  he, 
"  and  I  sent  a  shipment  of  raspberries  through.  These 
did  so  well  that  I  next  tried  blackberries.  They  were 
packed  in  larger  boxes  and  closer  together,  and  were  nine 
or  ten  days  on  the  road." 

Resolutions  were  adopted  requesting  more  rapid  train 
service  and  cheaper  refrigerator  cars. 

The  nominating  commi'tee  reported  a  board  of  directors 
as  follows;  L.  W.  Buck,  Vacaville;  W.  B.  Parker,  Vaca- 
ville; J.  Z.  Anderson,  San  Jose;  A.  Block,  Santa  Clara;  H. 
W.  Meek,  Haywards;  J.  C.  Boggs.  Newcastle;  Webster 
Treat,  Davisville;  R.  C.  Kells,  Yuba  City;  and  David 
Reese,  Florin.  On  motion,  Sec'y  Lelong  cast  the  ballot 
of  the  meeting  for  the  whole  ticket. 

A  short  discussion  followed  as  to  the  best  method  of 
packing  fruit  in  ventilated  cars,  after  which  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  to  B.  M.  Lelong  for  his  services  and  to  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  for  the  use  of  its  hall,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


Taxing  Fruit  Trees. 

Following  is  the  address  of  the  committee  appointed  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Southern  California  Pomological 
Society  to  secure  reform  in  the  matter  of  the  taxation  of 
growing  orchards: 

To  the  People  and  Press  of  California:  At  the  Novem- 
ber meeting  of  the  Pomological  Society  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, the  undersigned  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
promote  the  adoption  by  the  present  legislature  of  such  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  as  will  confer 
upon  the  legislature  the  power  to  exempt  fruit  trees  from 
taxation,  permanently  or  for  a  term  of  years  prior  to  full 
bearing,  as  in  the  discretion  of  the  legislature  might  seem 
best. 

In  pursuance  of  that  appointment,  and  in  the  performance 
of  what  we  conceive  to  be  an  important  duty,  we  deem  it 
of  consequence  that  we  make  a  brief  appeal  to  the  press 
and  people  of  the  State  to  aid  the  society  in  promoting  this 
object.  It  is  believed  that  the  horticulturists  of  the  State 
are  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  such  action  being  taken 
this  winter  in  order  that  on  the  earliest  possible  day  an 
amendment  to  allow  such  exemption  may  be  submitted  to 
the  people,  and  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  a  majority  of 
the  people  engaged  in  other  pursuits  would  favor  such  an 
amendment. 

It  seems  to  us  but  just  that  we  should  be  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  other  agriculturists  of  the  State 
whose  products,  under  the  denomination  in  the  Constitution 
of  "growing  crops,"  are  exempt  from  taxation.  It  is  not 
possible,  in  the  brief  space  allowed  to  us  in  a  paper  of  this 
kind,  to  present  and  urge  the  many  reasons  which  occur  to 
us,  and  which,  we  trust,  will  occur  to  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, why  we  should  also  be  protected  and  encouraged  by 
an  equal  exemption.  Certainly  we  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  we  now  take  it  that  we  are  discriminated  against, 
and  that  it  would  seem  that  we  were  to  be  permanently 
discriminated  against  if  we  should  be  denied  the  privilege 
of  even  obtaining  "Sn  expression  of  public  sentiment  on  the 
subject. 

We  think  it  is  a  fact  not  to  be  disputed  that  farm  lands 
all  over  the  State  devoted  to  raising  the  products  now  ex- 
empted from  taxation  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  are, 
and  have  all  along  been,  valued  for  purposes  of  taxation  at 
greatly  less  rates  than  lands  devoted  to  horticulture;  and 
while  we  will  not  deny  that  after  fruit  trees  get  to  profitable 
bearing,  such  lands  are  considerably  more  valuable  than 
what  are  known  as  commo"n  farm  lands,  we  conceive  that 
their  considerably  enhanced  value  each  succeedinr  year 
until  the  trees  come  into  full  bearing  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  insure  that  we  will  bear  our  share  of  taxation  without 
being  discriminated  against  for  years  before  we  even  begin 
to  obtain  any  reward  for  our  expenditures  and  labor. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  fruit  trees  are  assessed 
separately  from  the  land  as  improvements,  and  are  taxes  as 
such,  but  singularly  enough  for  the  purposes  of  taxation 
they  are  regarded  as  growing  improvements.  The  effect  is 
cumulative,  unlike  other  improvements.  We  find  at  hand 
for  convenient  use  a  schedule  of  the  rates  of  assessment  of 
fruit  trees,  which  obtain  in  this  State,  in  the  late  proceed- 
ings of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  as  furnished  by  its 
president. 

Fruit  trees — First  years,  $15  per  acre;  second  year,  $20; 
third,  $30;  fourth,  $40;  fifth,  $50. 

Citrus  trees— First  year,  $50  per  acre;  second,  $75;  third, 
$100;  fourth,  $125;  fifth,  $150;  sixth.  $200;  seventh,  $225: 
eighth,  $250;  ninth,  $275;  tenth,  $300;  eleventh,  $325; 
twelfth,  $350;  thirteenth,  $378;  fourteenth,  $400. 

Vines — First  year,  $15  per  acre;  second,  $20;  third,  $35; 
fourth,  $40;  fifth,  $50. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  lands  are  taxed  a  great  deal 
higher  than  lands  devoted  to  '  growing  crops;'  our  trees 
are  each  succeeding  year  taxed  higher  and  higher,  until,  in 
the  case  of  citrus  trees,  the  fourteenth  year,  and  vines  until 
and  including  the  fifth  year,  and  when  we  meet  with  mis- 
'  adventure  and  our  trees  bear  nothing  at  all,  the  increased 
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valuation  goes  relentlessly  on.  Without  being  so  intended, 
this  looks  like  a  menace  and  penalty. 

We  therefore  respectfully  yet  earnestly,  in  behalf  of  the 
Pomological  society  and  by  its  authority,  appeal  to  the 
prejs  and  to  the  people  generally,  to  give  us  their  hearty 
support  in  urging  upon  the  legislature  to  afford  us  the  relief 
we  ask.    Rspectfully,  *  Franklin  Blades, 

W.  H.  HOLABIRD, 

H.  W.  Kruckeberg, 
M.  B.  Campbell, 
C.  C.  Thompson. 


Sonoma  at  the  Gitrns  Fair. 

The  general  attractiveness  and  varied  and  interesting 
features  of  the  northern  citrus  fair  have  been  the  means  of 
filling  the  great  pavilion  with  throngs  of  visitors  day  by 
day.  The  fair  has  now  been  in  progress  nearly  20  days, 
and  the  fruit  exhibits  have  apparently  lost  none  of  their 
freshness  and  uniqueness,  nor  has  their  general  accepta- 
bility been  diminished  by  the  continued  scrutiny  and 
criticism  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  The  value  of 
the  fair — both  in  artistic  features  and  in  its  instructiveness 
as  to  the  capacities  of  northern  California  for  citrus  fruit 
culture — has  been  amply  and  finally  demonstrated.  The 
fair  has  paid  for  itself  many  times  over,  and  in  many 
ways. 

The  Sonoma  county  exhibit  is  now  in  position,  and  the 
Rural  Press  is  able  this  week  to  give  a  review  of  its  most 
conspicuous  features.  The  location  of  the  display  is  under 
the  main  gallery,  off  to  the  right  from  the  general  entrance, 
between  Sacramento  and  Humboldt  counties.  In  dimen- 
sions it  is  about  60x25,  therefore  occupies  about  1500 
square  feet.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  exiiibit  is  as 
follows  : 


Plan  of  Sonoma  County  Exhibit. 

The  variety  of  articles,  and  the  character  and  quility  of 
most  of  them,  are  not  excelled  by  any  other  collection  at 
the  fair,  not  even  excepting  Sacramento's  great  showing 
and  exceedingly  wide  range  of  products.  One  of  the  first 
things  that  strikes  the  eyes  is  a  collection  of  the  indigenous 
products  of  Sonoma  county,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following  : 

Wild  Grapes, 

blackberries. 


Wild  pears, 

"  tomatoes, 

"  grasses, 

"  herbs, 

"  coffee, 

' '  peas, 

"  honey, 

"  potatoes, 

"  teazle, 

"  buckeyes. 
Acorns  (20  varieties) 
Clover  (15  varieties), 


"  red  berries, 
"  raspberries, 
"  currants, 
"  peppernuts, 
"   raanz^nita  berries, 
"   puU  (cattaels), 
"   pampas  grass, 
"  everlasting  flower, 
Oakballs, 
Woods, 
And  many  others. 


The  fair  managers  offer  a  premium  for  the  best  collec- 
tion of  indigenous  products,  and  this  has  been  entered  into 
competition  for  the  prize.  The  wild  coffee  is  a  singular 
product.  It  grows  plentifully  in  Sonoma,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  by  Indians  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. The  shell  and  kernel  are  akin  in  appearance  to 
the  cultivated  coffee.  There  is  some  hope  that  a  new 
variety  of  domestic  potato  may  be  obtained  from  the  wild 
esculent. 

But  the  native  products  of  Sonoma,  though  very  numer- 
ous and  interesting,  are  by  no  means  the  chief  features  of 
the  show.  A  faint  notion  of  the  .diversity  of  products  of 
that  well-known  and  prolific  county  may  be  obtained  from 
the  following  incomplete  enumeration  of  articles  shown  at 
the  fair  : 


Grains  (40  varieties). 

Silk, 

Cotton, 

Ramie, 

Quicksilver, 

Iron, 

Minerals, 

Woods, 

Peanuts, 

Wines, 

Mineral  waters. 
Wild  game. 
Walnuts, 
Filberts, 
Corn, 

Citrus  fruits. 


Deciduous  fruits. 
Dried 

Preserved  " 

Hops, 

Meats, 

Dairy  products. 

Eggs, 

Flax, 

Vegetables, 

Jellies, 

Jams, 

Wool, 

Almonds, 

Chestnuts, 

Birds, 

Etc.,  Etc. 


It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  display  is  under 
charge  of  Mrs.  F.  Purrington,  of  Green  Valley,  to  whose 
individual  effort  is  very  largely  due  the  presentation  at  the 
fair  of  this  admirable  collction.  The  grains,  shown  in 
sheaf,  in  sack,  and  in  glass,  were  almost  wholly  raised  on' 
Mrs.  Purrinjiton's  place,  12  miles  ftom  Santa  Rosa,  from 
seed  secured  last  year  at  ihe  State  University.  The  de- 
sign was  to  produce  a  number  of  samples  for  exhibition 
at  the  World's  Fair,  but  lack  of  funds — no  appropriation 
for  thit  purpose  has  been  made  by  Sonoma  county — has 
caused  a  change  of  plans.    The  specimens  of  grains  are, 


without  exception,  creditable,  many  of  them  being  more 
than  usually  fine. 

A  pumpkin  weighing  310  pounds — Mrs.  Purrington  says 
she  knows  it  weighed  310  pounds,  because  she  had  to  pay 
freight  on  it  to  San  Francisco  by  weight — was  once  a  shin- 
ing, gorgeous,  prodigious  part  of  the  Sonoma  exhibit.  It 
seemed  destined  to  go  thundering  down  the  ages  as  the 
most  tremendous  pumpkin  grown  since  that  momentous 
day  when  the  much-troubled  Peter — everybody  knows 
his  sad  marital  history — found  a  giant  pumpkin  that  made 
a  satisfactory  abode  for  the  wife  he  had  not  been  able  to 
keep  otherwise,  and  insured  his  domestic  peace  forever  and 
a  day.  It  was  a  veritable  Jumbo  among  pumpkins — a  veg- 
etable Colossus.  But  alas!  all  flesh  is  grass  and  pumpkins 
seem  to  have  no  higher  destiny.  On  the  very  first  night 
the  yellow  giant  was  placed  in  the  pavilion  it  was  attacked 
by  vandal  rats,  who  broke  through  the  hard  shell,  ate  the 
seeds  and  gnawed  the  very  heart  out  of  the  helpless  mon- 
ster. The  result  was  that  the  walls  collapsed  and  the  old- 
junk  man  filled  his  wagon  with  the  wreck  next  day. 

An  American  flag,  made  up  wholly  from  silk  cocoons,  is 
an  inviting  feature.  It  is  Sonoma  county  silk,  and  Mrs. 
Purrington  is  the  producer.  She  has  a  number  of  silk- 
worms on  her  farm,  and  about  700  mulberry  trees,  full- 
grown,  raised  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  larva;  and  pro- 
ducing silk.  The  silk  has  been  pronounced  of  first-class 
quality,  but  heretofore  little  has  been  done  commercially 
for  the  reason  that  there  has  been  no  local  market.  But 
now  there  is  a  brand-new  silk  factory  at  Petaluma,  and  silk- 
growers  in  that  vicinity  need  have  no  further  trouble  in 
selling. 

A  reproduction  of  the  symbols  of  Flora,  Pomona  and 
Ceres,  as  found  in  Grange  halls,  is  very  interesting,  not 
only  to  members  of  that  Order,  but  to  the  public  generally. 
The  three  characters  are  appropriately  and  artistically  rep- 
resented in  flowers,  in  fruits  and  in  grains. 

Raisins  of  fine  quality  are  a  useful  display. 

On  a  section  of  madrone  wood  is  painted  a  very  pretty 
snow  scene.  The  artist  is  a  young  lady  relative  of  Mrs. 
Purrington.  "  I  raised  both  the  wood  and  the  artist,"  said 
Mrs.  Purrington,  laughingly. 

A  coat,  made  from  the  skins  of  a  fox,  wildcat,  coon  and 
squirrel,  shows  that  Sonoma's  products  extend  from  things 
raised  from  the  earth  to  things  that  move  upon  it. 

The  range  of  nuts  includes  Spanish  and  domestic  pea- 
nuts, almonds,  filberts,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  and  others. 

A  taxidermy  collection  of  Sonoma  animals — pigeons, 
snipe,  owl,  quail,  ring-tail  cat,  and  so  on,  made  by  James 
Wilson,  a  boy,  is  much  admired. 

A  model  of  the  Purrington  farm,  with  miniatures  of  the 
house,  corncrib  and  other  buildings,  and  with  showings  of 
various  soils,  grains,  flowers  and  grasses,  form  an  interest- 
ing feature. 

A  castor  beanstalk,  14  feet  high;  a  wild  grapevine,  34 
feet  long,  and  a  blackberry-vine,  20  feet  long,  are  shown. 

The  display  of  jams  and  jellies  is  excellent  and  much 
varied. 

Last,  and  not  least,  come  the  Sonoma  oranges  and  lem- 
ons, grown  near  Cloverdale.  Navels  and  Seedlings  of  ex- 
cellent appearance  and  color  are  shown.  A  group  of 
Navels  came  from  a  tree  two  years  old.  This  exhibit 
amounts  to  a  demonstration  that  Sonoma  is  in  the  citrus 
belt,  and  that  such  fruits  can  be  grown  there  with  profit. 

On  the  whole,  the  Sonoma  county  collection  is  very 
complete  and  very  tastefully  and  satisfactorily  presented. 
It  merits  and  receives  the  attention  of  many  visitors  at  the 
fair. 

MERCED  COUNTY. 

Merced  county  is  represented  at  the  fair  by  a  display  of 
cotton,  fruits  and  grains  in  glass,  and  other  things.  The 
leading  and  most  noticeable  feature  is  a  variety  of  native 
grasses.  The  exhibit  as  a  whole  is  small,  but  altogether  it 
is  excellent. 


©HE  VlJ^EY/rRD. 


Vineyards  of  Napa  County. 

E.  C.  Priber,  commissioner  for  the  Napa  district,  has 
made  his  report  on  the  vineyards  of  that  section  to  the 
Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners.  This  report  is 
summarized  as  follows: 

The  present  report  on  the  condition  of  the  vineyards  of 
Napa  county  was  undertaken  by  the  Board  of  State  Viti- 
cultural Commissioners  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what 
decrease  in  the  acreage  planted  in  vines  in  that  county  has 
been  caused  by  the  phylloxera  in  the  past  two  years,  as 
well  as  to  give  as  much  information  as  possible  regarding 
the  success  of  the  various  resistant  stocks  in  different  soils, 
etc.,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  viticulture  in  the 
county  of  interest  to  grapegrowers,  winemakers  and  wine 
merchants. 

In  1890,  when  the  last  census  was  made,  Napa  county 
reported  18,229  acres  planted  in  vines.  The  present  re- 
port shows  16  651  >^  acres.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
decrease  has  been  very  considerable. 

The  phylloxera  is  reported  to  have  reached  a  point  about 
three  miles  abive  St.  Helena,  and  it  can  be  but  a  question 
of  a  short  time  until  the  Calistoga  vineyards  suffer  as  have 
those  of  the  lower  valley. 

At  present  there  are  507  vineyards  reported  in  Napa 
county,  and  of  these  244,  or  nearly  half,  report  the  existence 
of  phylloxera.  This  will  give  an  idea  of  what  can  be  ex- 
pected to  occur  to  the  vineyards  of  the  entire  valley  within 
a  few  years.  Wherever  resistants  have  not  been  planted, 
the  death  of  the  vines  appears  only  a  question  of  a  short 
time. 

In  the  tables  the  acreage  reported  as  infested  by  phyl- 
loxera is  certainly  misleading,  as  is  also  the  reported  acre- 
age good  for  one  more  crop,  the  acreage  that  will  be  dug 
up  for  causes  other  than  phylloxera,  and  probably  the 
cooperage.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  correct  information  as  to 
stocks  of  wine  on  hand. 


The  reports  of  wine  stocks  were  given  in  confidence. 
The  different  cellars  reported  an  aggregate  of  slightly  over 
5,000,000  gallons  of  wine  in  the  valley.  The  stocks  of  two 
cellars  in  Napa  had  to  be  estimated,  as  well  as  the  cooper- 
age in  the  same,  the  owners  refusing  to  supply  such  infor- 
mation. 

The  canvass  was  made  by  A.  Warren  Robinson  of  Napa, 
under  direction  of  Commissioner  E.  C.  Priber  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Commitie  of  the  Board. 

In  tabulating  the  returns  thus  obtained,  the  county  was 
divided  into  five  districts:  First,  in  and  around  Napa; 
second,  farther  up,  from  Yountvilleto  Rutherford;  third,  in 
and  about  St.  Helena;  fourth,  Chiles  and  Conn  valleys; 
and  fifth,  in  and  about  Calistoga. 

The  recapitulation  of  the  total  is  as  follows: 

Total  nuratjer  of  vineyards   507 

Vineyards  reporting  phylloxera   244 

Total  acres  in  vines  16,651  K 

Acres  in  bearing  14,240^ 

Will  replant  this  season   4o6)j 

Will  be  dug  up  for  causes  other  than  phylloxera   184 

Infested  by  phylloxera   3,246 

Same  good  for  but  one  crop  more   756 

Planted  to  resistants,  2007 }4  acres  as  follows: 

Riparia   i,6g8}i 

Lenoir   MSH 

Rupestris   19 

Californica  ^.   35 

.-Fslivalis   9 

Planted  to  resistants  (same  as  above)  2007  X  uteres : 

Grafted  and  in  bearing   842K 

Grafted  and  not  bearing   591 

Not  yet  grafted   573H 

Crop,  1892,  tons  27,083 

Cooperage,  12,989,000  gallons: 

Oak  3,662,500 

Redwood  9,326,500 


Ct^flEAIa  QrOPS. 


Wheat  Output  for  1892. 

The  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  makes  the 
following  estimate  of  the  wheat  output  of  the  United  States 
for  1892: 


States  and  Territories 


Maine  

New  Hampshire.. 

Vermont  

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island  

Conneclicui  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  

Delaware  

Maryland  

Virginia  

North  Oan  lin».... 
South  Carolina.... 

Georgia  

Florida  

Alabama  

Mississippi  

Louisiana  

Texas  

Arkansas  

Tennessee  

West  Virginia  

Kentucky  

Ohio  

Michigan  

Indiana  

Illinois  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa  

Missouri  

Kansas  

Nebraska  

South  Dakol  

North  Dakota  

Montana  

Wyoming  

Colorado  

New  Meii  ■<>  

Arizona  

Utah  

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washingtoi  

Oregon  

California  


WhFat. 


Acres. 


Bushels. 


4.500 
2,35t' 
8,750 


75,000 
38  000 
151.000 


Value. 


*  76,653 
38,305 
144,480 


518  837 
124,95t' 
1,324,063 
94  705 
629,684 
799,009 
716,94'J 
144,316 
210,820 


45,60( 
3,650 


8,4()6,lrut/ 
l,787,00t 
19,331,000 
1,231.000 
6,992,00( 
7,591.000 
5.090,000 
938,000 
1,474,000 


306,000 
25.000 


445,086 
163,05f 
898,916 
402,077 
985,97 
2795,733 
1,622,73 
2.713.292 
1,751  249 
766429 
3,552  626 
631  063 
1,986  686 
4,070.7241 

1  253,564 
2,541,3)81 

2  868,729 

41,761: 

5.7;.'jj 

131,082 
37,331 
10891 

102,573| 
6  101' 
76  951 

523,530 

622,85(i| 

3  012,057 


6,475,000 
1,337.000 
8.540.000 
4,302.000 
11,635,000 
38,022  000 
23  854,n0» 
39  885.000 
28.370.000 
8  814.000 
41.210.000 
7,257,00( 
24,834.00(1 
70,831,000 
15,670,000 
31,767,00(1 
34,9f»8,00(' 
898,000 
101,000 
2,504  000 
515,000 
170.000 
1,77.5,00(1 
117,000 
1,693  000 
9.005.00(1 
9,779,000 
39,157,00(1 


7,144  385 
1,483.032 
15,658.369 

923,374 
5,173,953 
6,769,279 
4,530.356' 

872  390 
1,326,938 


284,134 
22,338 


4,105,910 
1.069.661 
5,806,991 
2,226,668 
7,795.134 
25,854,939 
15,982,337 
26,526  651 
17.873  247 
6,464.639 
26,138.382 
4,354  336 
14  403.474 
36,831,911 
7,834,775 
lfi.201,094 
18,199,217 
619,625 
66,702 
1,452  126 
412,134 
132  622 
1,100,198 
87,864 
1,015  763 
6,222.735 
6.268,397 
26.626.584 


Total  I     38,564,4301  615,949,000$  322,111,881 

The  Growth  of  the  Wheat  Plan^. 

Stockton,  Cal. 
To  THE  Editor:— An  interesting  fact  in  agriculture,  if 
it  be  a  fact,  came  to  my  knowledge  recently.    It  should  be 
made  known  to  all  farmers,  if  you  have  not  already  pub- 
lished it. 

From  ample  observation  it  is  reported  that  shrunken 
wheat,  when  sown  for  seed,  will  produce  a  Mler  crop  than 
plump  wheat.  This  is  said  to  be  the  observation  of  R. 
Richards,  Esq.,  a  large  farmer  on  the  San  Joaquin.  Like 
many  discoveries,  this  was  made  by  accident. 

Running  short  of  good,  plump  wheat  on  one  occasion, 
while  seeding,  he  sowed  some  50  acres  with  small,  shrunken 
wheat  that  had  been  set  aside  for  chicken-feed.  He  was 
surprised  to  note  that  those  50  acres  turned  out  the  best 
crop  he  had. 

At  first  thought  we  can  hardly  imagine  why  this  should 
be  so,  but  the  chief  reason  doubtless  is,  that  either  by 
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weight  or  measure  the  farmer  will  sow  a  certain  numb«r  of 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  shrunken  wheat  will  give  to 
the  land  more  kernels  to  the  acre  that  the  good  wheat; 
therefore,  the  growing  grain  will  stand  thicker  and  more 
stalks  to  yield  heads. 

Touching  this  subject  of  growing  seeds,  I  was  surprised 
to  note,  a  year  or  two  ago,  that  a  prominent  California 
scientist  approvingly  quoted  the  absurd  doctrine  that  "  the 
seed  must  die  "  before  it  can  sprout  and  grow.  Whoever 
will  stop  and  analyze  the  question  will  see  the  impossibility 
of  such  a  state  of  matters  occurring.  For  a  seed  to  die 
would  be  the  end  of  it,  so  far  as  its  being  is  concerned.  To 
die  means  to  decompose,  to  disintegrate,  and  the  elements 
thereof  to  return  to  air,  earth  and  water  from  whence  they 
came.    To  die  is  to  rot  and  become  offensive  to  smell. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  germinating  seed  does  not  die, 
nor  rot,  nor  disintegrate,  nor  became  offensive  to  smell.  It 
only  softens  to  become  sufficiently  fluid  or  liquid  to  be  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  elements  thereof  rearrange  themselves  in 
the  form  of  roots  and  stem.  At  an  early  time  in  this 
growth,  if  the  roots  and  stem  be  weighed,  says  Dr.  Draper, 


it  will  be  found  their  weight  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
original  seed,  minus  the  water  absorbed. 

To  call  this  softening  and  redistribution  of  seed  elements 
a  death  and  disintegrating  process,  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  It  is  as  fallacious  and  absurd  as  to  call  going  to 
sleep  a  death  process.  A.  S.  Hudson,  M.  D. 


J^OUlsTF^Y  "Y^ARD. 


Dressing  Poultry. 


Nearly  all  markets  require  poultry  to  be  picked  dry  and 
to  be  drawn.  The  former  requirements  secure  better  keep- 
ing, scalded  poultry  becoming  discolored  much  more 
quickly  than  that  which  is  picked  dry.  The  latter  require- 
ment does  not  add  to  the  keeping  qualities,  but  secures  the 
removal  of  the  offil.  Poultry  that  is  to  be  killed  for  mar- 
ket should  be  kept  without  feeding  for  12  to  24  hours  to 
secure  perfect  emptiness  of  the  crop.  When  the  crop  is 
entirely  empty,  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  open  the  fowl  in 
front,  and  leaving  the  skin  unbroken  at  the  front  of  the 
breast  causes  the  poultry  to  look  better.  Bat  if  there  be 
any  grain  in  the  crop,  the  crop  should  be  removed,  as  the 
grain  will  soon  become  sour  and  affect  the  flavor  of  the 
meat.  In  picking  dry,  the  fowl  should  be  killed  by  either 
decapitation,  stickine  a  knife  through  the  throat  and  sever- 
ing the  large  veins  and  windpipe,  or  by  cutting  a  slit  across 
the  roof  of  the  mouth.  As  soon  as  the  fowl  is  dead — and 
many  pickers  do  not  wait  for  this— the  large  feathers  of  the 
tail  and  wings  should  be  pulled,  and  then  the  softer  feathers 
plucked.  The  dressed  fowl  should  be  bung  to  cool  off, 
and  if  then  the  head  be  not  severed,  it  can  be,  and  the  skin 
of  the  neck  drawn  over  the  end  and  tied.  Neatness  in  the 
dressing  adds  much  to  the  salability  of  poultry.  When 
one  kills  for  his  own  use  he  will  find  the  labor  much  less  to 
scald  the  fowls,  but  when  he  kills  for  market  he  must  con- 
sult the  requirements  of  his  market. — American  Agricul- 
turist. 


Poultry  in  the  Barn. — The  barn  should  not  be  used 
as  a  poultry-house.  The  farmer  who  will  not  provide  a 
place  for  his  hens  is  sure  to  have  a  filthy  barn,  as  the  hens 
will  roost  on  the  rafters,  on  the  troughs,  or  wherever  it  is 
most  convenient.    It  may  be  mentioned,  also,  that  lice  will 


thrive  in  a  barn  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  they  multiply 
very  rapidly  under  the  conditions  afforded  by  a  bam  or 
stable.  Even  during  the  winter  the  warmth  of  the  stable 
will  be  sufficient  for  their  propagation.  The  work  of  clear- 
ing a  barn  or  stable  of  lice  would  discourage  even  the  most 
industrious. — Farm  and  Fireside. 


Chickens  Hatched  in  January. 


D.  Edson  Smith,  of  Santa  Ana,  gives  the  following  ad- 
vice: "  Chickens  hatched  this  month,  if  properly  cared  for, 
will  make  early  layers  next  fall  when  eggs  are  command- 
ing good  prices.  My  laying  hens  are  kept  in  a  small 
enclosure  th^  year  round.  It  is  the  most  satisfactory  way 
to  me.  They  have  warm,  tight  houses,  12  to  15  in  a  house. 
The  houses  are  thoroughly  cleaned  weekly,  and  thoroughly 
disinfected  with  dry  wood  ashes,  filling  every  crevice  with 
it.  The  occasional  spraying  of  the  inside  with  a  hand 
pump,  with  carbolized  whitewash,  also  aids  in  keeping 
everything  sweet.    For  food  I  give  them  at  night  all  they 


will  eat  of  cut  alfalfa  hay  two  parts,  bran  three  parts,  mixed 
stiff  with  milk  or  a  meat  stew.  For  exercise  I  give  them 
whole  beets  and  cabbages,  and  King  Philip's  corn  on  the 
ear.  I  keep  before  them  plenty  of  pure  water,  broken 
glass  and  brown  green  bone.  The  egg  production  is  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  The  White  Leghorns  and  Indian 
Games  are  my  favorites." 


Poultry  Notes. 

Overfeeding  is  false  liberality.  Underfeeding  is  expen- 
sive. 

Dry,  clean  and  light  poultry  houses  are  indispensable  to 
success. 

As  a  rule  the  hens  with  the  largest  combs  will  prove  to 
be  the  best  layers. 

A  small  flock  well  attended  pays  better  than  a  large  flock 
poorly  cared  for. 

Broad  roosts,  raised  not  over  two  feeet  from  the  floor, 
are  the  most  comfortable  and  most  sensible. 

It  is  capacity  for  taking  on  flesh  rapidly  that  makes  a 
breed  or  a  bird  valuable  for  the  market  grower. 

No  vegetable  makes  better  succulent  food  for  the  hens 
in  winter  than  the  beet  when  boiled  or  pulped  in  a  root 
cutter. 

Select  only  the  very  best  of  your  birds  to  breed  from, 
and  select  them  for  their  laying  qualities,  rather  than  for 
their  feathers  and  form. 

There  is  no  green  food  equal  to  chopped  onions,  both 
for  the  adult  stock  and  young  chicks.  Onions  are  not  only 
invigorating,  but  are  excellent  when  the  fowls  are  subject 
to  colds. 

Give  so't  feed  to  the  poultry  in  the  morning  and  whole 
grain  at  night.  Scatter  a  little  wheat  or  other  grain  in  the 
scratching  places  to  keep  the  fowls  busy  scratching  through 
the  day. 

Wheat  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  one  of  the  best  foods 
for  laying  hens,  as  it  contains  the  elements  that  stimulate 
egg  production.  It  is  best  to  feed  moderately,  owing  to  its 
fattening  qualities,  as  fat  hens  soon  forget  how  to  lay. 

Poultry  Need  Attention. — Eggs  and  fowls  form  so 
large  a  portion  of  our  foodstuffs,  especially  where  fresh  beef 
is  not  easily  procured,  that  poultry  should  be  as  carefully 
provided  for  as  other  live  stock. 


"Lee"  and  His  Mate. 


The  illustration  on  this  page  shows  a  pair  of  fine  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Waite,  of  Perkins, 
Sacramento  county,  and  exhibited  at  the  recent  poultry 
show  at  Petaluma.  They  are  the  fine  cock  Lee,  and  mate. 
Lee  was  imported  by  Mr.  Waite,  and  is  one  of  his  prized 
possessions.  The  pair  won  first  prize  for  the  best  pair  of 
Plymouth  Rocks  at  the  last  State  Fair  at  Sacramento,  and 
they  were  also  two  of  four  taking  first  premium  in  a  pen. 
Lee  and  mate  are  a  handsome  pair  and  attracted  much 
attention  at  Petaluma. 

Mr.  Waite,  who  is  widely  known  as  an  intelligent  and 
progressive  breeder  of  thoroughbied  poultry,  is  also  a 
breeder  of  Berkshire  hogs  and  standard  horses. 


Small  Turkeys. — Except  during  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas,  the  small  turkeys  are  in  more  demand  than  are 
the  large  sizes,  though  there  is  a  class  of  customers  that 
prefers  large  birds.  The  greater  number  of  sales,  however, 
are  of  turkeys  which  weigh  not  over  ten  pounds  each. 
Small  families  care  but  very  little  for  extra  large  birds,  as 
the  cost  is  increased  by  the  weight,  and  the  small  birds 
serve  better.  Others  prefer  to  buy  two  small  birds  rather 
than  a  single  large  one.  We  mention  this  matter  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  late  turkeys,  and  which  were 
rather  small  for  Christmas.  Good  prices  will  hold  until  the 
broilers  begin  to  come  in  heavily,  when  turkeys  will  sell 
somewhat  lower  in  price. — Farm  and  Fireside. 


Feed  With  a  Generous  Hand. 

All  through  this  chapter  I  have  endeavored  to  convey 
the  impression  that  the  calf,  the  steter,  and  the  cow  are  liv- 
ing machines  for  the  concentration  of  hay,  grain,  and 
grasses  into  human  food.  The  successful  operation  of 
these  machines  depends  upon  the  manager  and  is  con- 
trolled by  inviolable  laws.  Often  it  would  seem  from  ap- 
pearances as  though  the  stockman  was  hostile  to  his  cattle, 
and  regarded  every  pound  of  feed  given  them  as  so  much 
material  filched  from  the  feed  bin  to  his  personal  loss. 
The  man  who  v/rote  in  a  letter  that  he  had  a  wife,  three 
children,  and  six  cows  to  support,  doubtless  took  just  this 
view  of  the  situation;  had  cruel  Jate  thrust  10  or  20  cows 
upon  him  he  would  have  broken  down  entirely  under  the 
burden.  With  some  the  greatest  effort  in  conducting  feed- 
ing operations  seems  to  be  the  study  of  how  to  save  a  little 
feed  and  still  keep  the  animals  in  existence. 

The  successful  feeder  works  on  exactly  the  opposite 
principle.  He  fully  appreciates  the  fact  that  an  animal  in 
order  to  be  profitable  must  be  liberally  fed.  He  under- 
stands that  first  of  all  it  must  have  sufficient  food  to  carry 
on  the  bodily  functions  and  maintain  life,  and  that  no  re- 
turns can  come  to  the  owner  if  only  this  amount  of  food  is 
supplied,  and  that  all  increase  in  weight,  fat,  and  all  yield 
of  milk  come  through  the  excess  of  food  over  the  wants  of 
the  body.  This  leads  him  to  breed  and  select  animals 
with  large  consumptive  power,  a  strong  digestion,  and  to 
feed  them  up  to  their  limit  so  long  as  they  are  useful.  If 
our  farmers  only  fully  understood  the  first  great  law  of  stock- 
feeding  and  acted  intelligently  thereon,  our  stock  interests 
would  be  revolutionized. 

"  The  eye  of  the  master  fattens  his  cattle."  I  wish  this 
legend  could  be  written  over  the  door  of  every  feeding 
stable  in  the  land,  for  it  expresses  a  most  important  truth 
in  concise  form.  If  a  man  has  no  natural  liking  for  the 
stock  business  it  is  really  useless  lor  him  to  attempt  that 
vocation,  for  the  art  can  only  be  acquired  by  students  hav- 
ing a  certain  natural  adaptation.  If  one  has  this  love  for 
the  business,  then  by  patience  and  study  the  details  can  be 
worked  out.  First  comes  a  love  of  order  and  regularity, 
which  are  of  prime  importance  at  all  times.  Stock  must 
be  fed  with  great  regularity  and  in  the  same  order,  day  by 
day,  and  all  possible  violent  changes  in  feeding  and  hand- 
ling avoided.  The  feeder  should  move  among  his  animals 
quietly  and  in-a  way  to  win  their  confidence,  which  is  easily 
acquired  and  as  easily  lost.  As  he  passes  among  them 
daily  in  his  round  of  duties  he  should  have  a  quick  eye  to 
scrutinize  every  member  of  the  herd  and  detect  any  little 
irregularity  or  trouble.  He  avoids  disasters  or  serious 
accidents  by  constantly  sttidying  the  little  comforts  and  in- 
dividual wants  of  the  animals  under  his  care.  He  feeds 
with  a  liberal  hand  and  none  of  his  animals  lie  down 
hungry  or  discontented.  . 

The  successful  management  of  live  stock  is  dependent 
upon  good  judgment  in  handling  the  cattle.  If  one  lack 
this,  all  his  other  qualifications  count  for  but  little.  He 
may  understand  the  theory  of  cattle-breeding  and  how  to 
compound  rations  from  a  scientific  standpoint;  he  may 
know  the  chemistrv  of  the  foods  he  handles  and  of  the 
bodies  of  the  animals  to  which  they  are  fed;  he  may  have 
the  literature  of  the  stock  business  at  easy  command,  but 
if  he  lack  sympathy  for  his  animals  and  judgment  in 
handling  them  all  his  knowledge  is  of  no  avail. — From  Prof. 
Henry's  contribution  to  "  Special  Report  on  Diseases  of 
Cattle." 


Care  and  Feed  of  Horses. 


It  is  apparent  to  an  indifferent  observer,  says  a  writer  in 
Farm  Life,  that  the  general  run  of  farm  horses  do  not  have 
that  smooth  and  well-cared  for  look  that  the  majority  of 
the  horses  of  the  city  possess;  though  the  latter,  on  an 
average,  do  vastly  more  work  in  a  year  than  the  horses 
upon  the  farm.  The  secret  of  the  matter  is  in  the  care  and 
the  feed.  Farm  horses  invariably  eat  too  much  hay,  which 
distends  the  stomach  when  taken  in  large  quantities,  pre- 
vents that  organ  from  doing  its  full  duty,  but  makes  the 
horse  dull  and  weak. 

Many  farmers  have  no  regular  ration  for  their  horses, 
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but  throw  down  a  forkful  of  hay  almost  every  time  they 
enter  the  barn.  As  a  result,  many  of  these  horses  are  eat- 
ing hay  from  morningtill  night  to  the  manifest  disadvantage 
of  the  haymow  and  the  manifest  disadvantage  also  of  the 
horses,  whose  bodies  become  distended,  skin  dry  and  coats 
rough,  while  the  digestive  organs  are  thrown  out  of  gear, 
so  that  the  animal's  whole  system  becomes  impaired.  The 
farmer  declares  he  cannot  affjrd  to  feed  such  a  ration  as  is 
fed  to  horses  in  city  stables.  Well,  the  value  of  the  hay 
that  is  worse  than  wasted,  when  fed  in  the  enormous  quan- 
tities mentioned,  if  expended  for  grain,  would  make  a  vast 
difTirence  in  the  condition  and  appearance  of  the  horses, 
and  would  involve  no  extra  expense  whatever.  This  is  a 
point  that  farmers  ought  to  consider,  for  on  it  hinges  a 
horse's  efficiency  in  doing  his  work  well. 

A  small  ration  of  hay  fed  wiih  regularity  three  times  a 
day,  and  a  suitable  grain  ration  carefully  incorporated  with 
it,  with  water  twice  a  day,  and  a  thorough  grooming,  will 
make  of  a  spiritless,  rough-coated  horse  with  distended 
body,  in  four  cases  out  of  five,  a  much  more  alert,  a  hand- 
somer and  vastly  more  efficient  animal.  As  to  the  amount 
of  grain  that  shall  help  to  make  up  a  ration,  that  must  de 
pend  on  circumstances,  the  ability  of  the  owner  to  provide 
the  grain,  or  perhaps  better,  his  inclination  to  provide  the 
grain,  and  also  the  work  which  the  horse  is  called  upon  to 
do.  The  thing  of  chief  importance  is  to  get  the  farmers  to 
discard  a  part  of  the  hay  ration  and  substitute  for  this  dis- 
carded hay  at  least  its  value  in  the  more  condensed  nutri- 
tion of  grain.   

Horse  Notes. 


The  draft  horse  must  increase  in  popularity  as  a  most 
profitable  and  substantial  branch  of  agriculture.  So  long 
as  the  cities  and  factories  continue  to  grow,  so  long  will  the 
demand  for  good  draft  horses  continue  and  good  prices  be 
maintained. 

A  great  reform  is  needed  in  the  care  and  keeping  of 
farm  teams.  We  should  cire  and  feed  better.  Galls  on 
horses  get  worse  on  the  farm  than  on  the  road.  If  their 
breasts  and  shoulders  are  well-washed  with  cold  water,  to 
which  is  added  a  little  alum,  they  will  rarely  bfcome 
galled,  but  once  formed  are  hard  to  cure.  I  have  used  al- 
cohol and  camphor  with  success. — B.  J.  Hall,  Dutchess 
county,  N.  Y. 

When  a  healthy  horse  is  enjoying  perfect  rest  his  pulse 
beats  at  the  rate  of  4t  times  per  minute;  that  of  an  ox,  52 
times,  while  in  sheep  and  hogs  the  average  cardiac  pulsa- 
tions are  76  per  minute.  As  a  rule,  arterial  pulsations  may 
be  felt  wherever  an  artery  crosses  a  bone,  or  is  otherwise 
forced  outward  too  near  the  surface.  In  horses  the  pulse- 
beats  are  usually  examined  on  the  chord  which  crosses  over 
the  bone  of  the  lower  jaw,  just  in  front  of  the  large, 
rounded  "  hinge  curve." 

William  Ralston  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  is  trying  to  breed 
white  horses.  He  has  quite  a  large  stable  of  white  brood- 
mares and  some  horses,  but  so  far  his  efforts  have  been 
quite  discouraging  and  unsatisfactory.  Pure  white  horses 
are  rare  and  quite  valuable  on  account  of  their  color.  They 
are  in  demand  for  ladies  and  children,  and  a  span  com- 
posed of  a  pure  white  and  a  jet-black  horse  are  considered 
quite  stylish.  Mr.  Ralston  has  found  that  his  white  mares 
urop  colts  of  any  color,  and  that  white  colts  are  quite  as 
apt  to  come  from  dark-colored  parents  as  from  white  ones. 

Pure  bred  stock,  if  not  of  the  "  fancy "  strains,  is  be- 
coming cheap  enough  so  that  the  farmer  has  but  little  ex- 
cuse for  breeding  from  grades,  if  he  wished  a  justification 
for  saying  that  he  "  could  not  afTord  "  to  get  better  stock. 
Now  he  cannot  afford  to  use  an  animal  that  is  not  of  a 
standard  pure  breed  for  any  purpose.  The  horses  used 
upon  clay  roads  or  the  p'airie  roads,  where  there  are 
neither  rocks  nor  stones,  could  easily  get  along  without 
ever  being  shod,  if  they  were  used  carefully  at  firtt,  and 
their  feet  well  taken  care  of.  But  we  doubt  if  they  could 
do  as  well  upon  the  rocky  hills  of  New  England,  though 
some  exceptionally  tough  hoofs  may  be  able  to  endure  it 
if  only  given  short  drives  at  a  slow  speed. 


Hogs  in  Humboldt  County. 

Laribee,  Cal. 

To  THE  Editor:— At  length  the  the  doors  of  the  "Stock 
Yards "  south  of  San  Francisco  are  thrown  open,  and  by 
the  first  of  the  new  year  they  will  be  ready  for  business  in 
the  various  departments. 

This  is  an  institution  that  should  prove  of  great  benefit 
to  this  county,  and  among  other  things  it  should  furnish  a 
market  for  Humboldt  hogs. 

The  freight  per  steamer  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  eat 
up  all  the  profits,  especially  when  the  business  assumes 
sufficient  volume  to  warrant  a  stock  boat  to  run  into  Eureka 
and  take  an  entire  load  of  live  stock  for  the  San  Francisco 
market. 

No  matter  what  line  of  action  is  carried  out  to  cut  up  the 
large  ranges,  where  there  are  grain  or  other  kinds  of  farm- 
ing, fruit,  irrigating  tame  grasses,  or  what,  it  is  hard  to  take 
any  course  where  hogs  cannot  be  raised  with  more  profit 
than  any  other  kind  of  stock. 

A  hog  is  a  /to/^  the  world  over,  and  with  a  small  amount 
of  feed  they  can  be  kept  tame,  and  when  there  is  any 
amount  of  acorns,  they  will  fatten  readily  without  being  fed 
anything  but  swill  to  keep  them  gentle. 

At  present  there  are  a  great  many  hogs  fattened  on  the 
dairies,  also  at  the  creameries  on  the  Eel  river  and  the  bot- 
tom around  Areata.  These  dairymen  come  back  into  the 
interior  and  buy  up  stock  hogs,  and  the  price  during  the 
past  season  was  five  cents  on  foot.  They  will  give  them  all 
the  milk  they  can  drink,  and  after  fattening  their  hogs,  they 


will  sell  them  for  the  same  per  pound  as  they  gave,  their 
profit  being  in  gain  in  weight. 

With  a  fair  and  assured  price  for  hogs,  the  porker  should 
put  farming  in  the  foothills  on  a  paying  basis. 

Why  would  it  not  pay  to  buy  a  "  Header"  to  cut  your 
wheat  and  feed  it  to  them  during  this  winter,  and  what 
hogs  you  wanted  to  fatten  before  the  rains  set  in?  Let  the 
hogs  into  the  grain  and  they  make  a  very  good  threshing 
machine  themselves. 

Hogs  do  very  well  on  green  feed,  and  it  is  an  open  ques- 
tion if  it  is  not  as  profitable  to  feed  alfalfa  to  hogs  as  to  any 
other  stock.  And  some  have  tried  to  cook  the  cured  alfalfa- 
hay  for  their  hogs  during  the  winter  months,  and  in  every 
case  that  came  to  my  notice  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
experiment. 

With  the  attention  that  the  dairymen  are  giving  to  hogs, 
and  the  general  disposition  of  ranchers  generally  to  keep 
more  hogs,  and  as  more  pastures  are  being  fenced  to  inclose, 
I  think  the  number  of  hogs  in  the  county  will  be  largely 
increased  the  next  few  years.  Ed  Robertson. 


Take  Care  of  the  Hog. 

Milk  makes  the  mother. 
At  farrowing  a  young  sow  is  best  let  alone. 
Sprinkling  carbolic  acid  through  the  bedding  will  main- 
tain health. 

It  is  the  half-starved  pig  that  is  an  everlasting  creeper 
and  climber. 

The  pigs  partake  more  of  the  dispositions  of  the  sow  than 
of  the  boar. 

Keep  the  boar  thrifty  by  supplying  plenty  of  exercise 
and  a  variety  of  food. 

Keep  the  boar  confined  from  the  start  if  you  want  to  keep 
him  under  control. 

Animals  selected  for  breeding  should  be  cared  for  so  as 
to  keep  thrifty. 

The  sluggishness  caused  by  the  excess  of  fat  in  young 
pigs  is  often  the  parent  of  many  ills. 

The  hog  thrives  best  with  a  variety  in  his  food,  while  it 
will  also  help  to  maintain  better  health. 

Never  try  to  increase  the  coarseness  in  any  herd  by  using 
a  coarse  boar;  let  it  come  through  the  dam. 

It  is  what  may  be  termed  shiftless  feeding  that  carries 
a  lot  of  pigs  through  the  winter  on  one  kind  of  feed. 

The  hog  breeds  and  increases  so  rapidly  that  they  are 
the  best  stock  for  the  farmer  who  is  cramped  for  capital. 

One  decided  advantage  in  giving  the  sows  good  care  is 
that  a  less  number  is  required  to  secure  a  certain  number 
of  pigs. 

Overfeeding  the  sow  too  soon  after  farrowing,  while  she 
is  in  a  feverish  condition,  often  causes  considerable  loss 
among  the  pigs. 

Almost  any  animal  can  be  overfed  by  keeping  on  short 
rations  (or  some  time  and  then  suddenly  giving  them  all 
that  they  will  eat. 

It  used  to  be  considered  that  with  a  hog  all  that  he  had 
to  do  was  to  eat  and  sleep,  but  now  the  health,  too,  must 
be  looked  after. 

It  is  too  bad  to  see  a  thrifty  lot  of  pigs  stunted  in  their 
growth  on  account  of  stinginess  on  the  part  of  their  owner 
as  regards  feed. 

A  hog  will  thrive  on  a  greater  quantity  of  food  than  any 
other  farm  animal,  yet  he  needs  a  variety  in  order  to  keep 
in  the  best  condition. 

In  order  to  afford  a  good  opportunity  for  exercise  the 
boar  should  always  have  a  yard  connected  with  his  quar- 
ters, where  he  can  have  a  full  range. 

The  hog  is  very  readily  controlled  in  the  formation  of 
habits  if  proper  care  is  taken  at  the  start;  for  this  reason 
he  should  have  his  feed  at  regular  hours. 

Hogs  are  proverbially  greedy  when  brought  to  hunger  by 
long  intervals  between  feeding,  but  if  hogs  are  given  all 
that  they  will  eat  up  clean  at  each  meal,  there  is  but  little, 
if  any,  danger  of  overfeeding. — Live  Stock  Indicator. 


Age  to  Market  Hogs. — Says  a  writer  in  the  American 
Agriculturist:  '' The  many  practical  experiments  m  pig- 
feeding  prove  that  the  most  profitable  age  at  which  to  mar- 
ket a  hog  is  nine  or  ten  months,  at  which  age  it  can  be 
made  to  weigh  250  to  300  pounds;  and  feeding  to  make  this 
weight  at  this  age  is  the  most  profitable.  This  feeding 
makes  a  steady,  regular  gain,  moderately  accelerated  dur- 
ing six  or  eight  weeks  at  the  close.  A  common  mistake  is 
to  make  too  abrupt  a  change  in  food  that  inaugurates  the 
fattening  process.  This  is  in  large  part  due  to  the  previous 
feeding  being  too  scant;  the  pigs  being  on  a  slow  growth 
when  they  should  grow  fast." 


Premiums  for  Berkshire  Exhibits.— The  Amer- 
ican Berkshire  Association  has  paid  soecial  premiums,  ten 
volumes  of  the  American  Berkshire  Record,  valued  at  $10, 
for  best  sow  and  pigs  exhibited  at  State  Fairs  in  1892,  to 
I.  J.  Williams  &  Son,  Muncie,  Ind..  V.  B.  Howey,  Topeka, 
Kans.,  F.  A.  Scott,  Huntsville,  Mo.,  Wills  A.  Seward, 
Budds  Lake,  N.  J.,  and  Terrell  &  Harris,  Terrell,  Texas. 
When  it  is  considered  that  these  premiums  have  been  paid 
by  the  American  Berkshire  Association,  notwithstanding 
that  all  of  the  conditions  of  the  offer  were  not  complied 
with,  this  association  must  be  given  credit  for  being  liberal 
with  its  patrons. 


One  Thing  That  Goes  to  Waste.—"  One  secret  of 
the  Chicago  packers'  great  fortunes  is  simple,"  said  a  resi- 
dent of  that  city.  "  They  don't  waste  anything.  The 
meat,  the  entrails,  everything  is  made  use  of  but  the  sq'ieal. 
They  can't  catch  that,  so  it  is  wasted." — Cincinnati  Times- 
Star. 


The  State  Labor  Commissioner  recommends  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  State  of  free  employment  offices  in  all  cities 
of  over  2i;,ooo  inhabitants. 


Feeding  the  Heifer  for  Milk. 

The  first  year  of  the  dairy  cow  is  the  most  critical  of  all 
her  life.  Immature,  because  not  more  than  half-grown, 
she  has  had  to  give  life  to  her  calf,  she  is  now  called  upon 
to  give  milk  for  her  owner,  and  within  a  few  months  she 
will  again  have  to  furnish  life  and  sustenance  for  her  second 
calf.  So  she  has  nearly  a  constant  three  fold  demand  upon 
her  energies,  and  unless  the  utmost  skill  is  taken,  the  use- 
fulness of  the  coming  cow  will  be  injured  by  careless  and 
ignorant  methods  of  feeding  and  care.  This  young  heifer 
should  receive,  not  only  a  great  abundance  of  food,  but  that 
which  is  succulent  and  easily  digested,  and  the  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  to  develop  the  mammary  gland — that 
is,  her  food  should  be  so  regulated  that  it  would  not  only 
sustain  her  and  produce  material  for  the  growth  of  herself 
and  the  embryo  caif,  but  there  should  be  a  surplus  result  of 
the  food  consumed.  The  milk  and  butter  product  is  the 
result  of  this  surplus.  We  want  to  so  breed  and  feed 
calves  for  the  dairy  that  thev  will  make  cows  that  will  put 
this  surplus  feed  into  the  milkpail,  and  nowhere  else. 

I  wish  I  knew  how  to  better  emphasize  the  need  of  a 
more  scientific  treatment  of  our  two-year-old  heifers.  If 
all  of  them  could  be  fed  right  for  one  or  two  generations, 
the  average  product  per  cow  of  our  dairies  could  be  easily 
raised  20  per  cent.  As  soon  as  the  animal  digests  and  as- 
similates more  than  it  wants  for  its  daily  sustenance,  and 
all  healthy  animals  can  digest  more  than  is  needed  for 
their  daily  wants,  it  seeks  to  do  something  with  it.  Now 
it  is  the  province  o(  the  breeder  to  direct  this  surplus  en- 
ergy into  specialized  channels,  as  may  be  desired,  and 
creating  a  tendency  to  receive  this  surplus  and  store  it  in 
the  form  of  growth,  milk,  beef  or  reserve  energy,  appears 
to  stimulate  the  power  of  the  animal  to  increase  the 
amount  of  surplus  assimilated  food,  and  so  the  animal  may 
be  indu^-ed  to  go  on  and  inrrease  its  production  until  it  has 
reached  the  limit  or  end  of  the  law  of  iis  being.  The 
changes  and  varia'ions  desired  often  come  slowly,  but  each 
additional  generation  may  add  something  valuable  of  sur- 
plus directed  in  the  channel  best  su  ted  to  minister  to  the 
wants  of  mankind.— Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts. 


How  to  Care  for  Churns. 

The  American  Cultivator  has  the  following: 
The  coming  in  of  the  separators  is  not  likely  to  entirely 
do  away  with  the  old-fashioned  wooden  churns,  and  we  will 
give  the  following  rules  for  caring  for  them,  as  given  by  a 
former  maker  of  gilt-edged  butter;  ♦ 

First,  before  using,  carefully  wipe  out  the  inside  of  the 
churn  and  all  paddles  and  oiher  apparatus  to  be  used  in 
manipulating  the  butter  with  a  cloth  made  damp  with 
water  only  slightly  warm  Then  thoroughly  scald  every 
part  with  water  at  boiling  heat  or  near  it.  If  there  is  any 
smell  of  must  or  sourness,  add  a  little  soda  to  the  water. 
Before  this  water  gets  cool  enough  to  bear  the  hand  in 
com'O'tably,  turn  it  off  and  at  once  put  in  cold  water,  as 
cold  as  can  be  drawn  from  the  well  or  spring,  which  may 
be  drawn  off  very  soon,  the  object  being  merely  to  cool  the 
exterior  surface.  But  the  larger  the  amount  of  cream  and 
butter  to  be  handled,  the  more  thorough  the  cooling  should 
be.  After  the  churning,  wash  out  thoroughly  with  cold 
water,  then  add  scalding  water,  with  perhaps  a  little  soda, 
but  never  allow  this  water  to  grow  cold  enough  in  the  churn 
to  allow  putting  the  hand  in  it.  Give  a  sun  bath  whenever 
the  sun  is  bright,  for  a  short  time,  and  do  not  allow  it  to 
stand  covered  so  as  to  exclude  pure  air.  This  is  applicable 
to  butter-workers  and  to  all  wooden  apparatus  used  in  but- 
ter-makiag.  The  one  who  gave  us  these  rules  probably 
knew  nothing  about  bacteria,  but  knew  how  to  make  good 
butter,  52  weeks  in  a  year,  if  furnished  with  good  cream, 
and  how  to  keep  the  dairy-room  and  dairy  apparatus  per- 
fectly sweet  and  clean. 


Senator  Ragsdale's  Imitation  Butter  Bill. 

The  following  anti-oleomargarine  bill  is  before  the  State 
legislature  for  its  consideration,  having  been  introduced  by 
State  Senator  Ragsdale  of  Sonoma: 

Section  i.  Whoever,  by  himself  or  his  agent,  shall  sell,  expose 
for  sale,  or  have  in  his  possesj-ion  with  inleot  to  sell,  any  article  or 
compound  made  in  imitation  of  butter,  or  as  a  substitute  (or  butter, 
and  not  wholly  made  from  milk  or  cream,  and  that  is  of  any  other 
color  than  pink,  shall,  (or  ev  ry  package  that  he  or  they  sell  or  expose 
for  sale,  forfeit  and  pay  a  fine  of  fi  ty  dollars;  and  for  a  second,  and 
each  subsequent  offense,  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recov- 
ered  with  costs  in  any  court  o(  this  State  of  competent  jurisdiction; 
and  any  sum  so  recovered  and  paid  shall  go  one-half  lo  the  com- 
plainant and  one-half  to  the  county  where  the  off  nse  was  committed. 

Sec.  2.  The  complainant  in  any  action  brought  under  section  one 
of  this  Act,  or  the  health  officers  of  any  city  or  town,  may  c->use 
specimens  of  suspected  butter  to  be  analyzed  or  otherwise  saiisfac- 
torily  tested  as  to  color  and  compounds;  and  a  certificate  of  the 
analysis,  sworn  to  by  the  analyzer,  shall  be  admitted  in  evidence  in 
all  prosecutions  under  this  Act.  The  expense  of  such  analysis  or 
test,  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  in  any  one  case,  may  tw  included 
in  the  costs  of  prosecutions  in  all  cases  prosecuted  under  this  Act.  i 

Sec  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the  term  butter  shall  t>e  un- 
derstood to  mean  the  product  usually  known  by  that  name,  and 
which  is  manufactured  exclusively  from  milk  or  cream,  or  both,  with 
salt,  and  with  or  without  coloring  matter. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after 
its  passage. 

Butter  and  Cheese. — Home  production  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts has  increased  largely  in  southern  California  during 
the  past  five  years.  This  section  is  eminently  adapted  to 
the  dairy  business.  The  chief  dairying  districts  of  south- 
ern California  are  in  the  Santa  Maria  valley,  Santa  Barbara 
county,  and  the  Los  Nietos  valley,  Los  Angeles  county.  A 
condensed-milk  factory  is  in  operation  at  Bunea  Park,  in 
Orange  county.  There  is  much  money  to  be  made  in  the 
dairy  business  by  those  who  underutand  it  and  have  sufTi- 
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cient  means  to  establish  themselves  and  introduce  their 
product  on  the  market.  Good  butter  averages  from  35  to 
45  cents  a  pound.  What  has  been  said  of  butter  applies 
equally  as  well  to  cheese.  There  are  several  cheese  fac- 
tories in  southern  California,  and  room  for  more.  The 
above  is  from  a  very  interesting  book  issued  recently  on 
'"  Southern  California." 


Botb  Bills  the  Same. 

The  anti-oleomargarine  bill  introduced  in  the  State  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  McGowan  of  Humboldt  county  seems  to  be 
identical,  word  for  word,  in  its  main  provisions,  with  that 
heretofore  introduced  by  Senator  McAllister  of  Marin  and 
Contra  Costa,  already  published  in  the  Rural  Press. 
About  the  only  noticeable  difference,  so  far  as  the  Rural 
Press  is  able  to  discover,  is  that  one  appropriates  $10,000 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  proposed  State  Dairy  Bureau, 
while  the  other  (McGowan's)  gives  $12,000.  The  two 
statesmen  ought  to  get  together  and  unite  in  support  of  one 
measure. 


jSheep  yVNE)  dooL. 


Wool  and  The  Tariff. 

Free  Wool  and  Protected  Woolens  Would  Be  Unjust 
Discrimination. 

The  following  letter,  although  nominally  a  personal  com- 
munication, contains  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
importance  to  wool  producers  all  over  the  country.  The 
writer,  Mr.  John  Minto  of  Oregon,  is  a  widely  known  sheep 
importer  and  breeder,  whose  writings  on  questions  relative 
to  the  sheep  and  wool  interest  have  often  appeared  in  these 
columns: 

Salem,  Or.,  Jan.  10,  1893. 

A.  M.  Kelsay,  Esq  ,  Antelope,  Or— Dear  Sir:  I  thank 
you  for  your  very  excelltni  leiier  of  November  29,  relative 
to  the  live-stock  interests  of  east  Oregon,  and  I  would  have 
given  you  my  "  opinion  of  the  eflfect  of  the  Presidential 
election  and  the  course  of  the  Democrats  in  the  use  of 
their  victory,"  if  I  could  have  known  whether  their  course 
is  to  be  on  lines  of  "free  trade"  or  "tariff" reform  " — the 
Chicago  platform  or  Mr.  Cleveland's  letter  of  acceptance. 
He  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  remarkable  power  of  will,  and 
if  he  can  so  exercise  that  will  in  shaping  legislation  as  "not 
to  injure  any  American  industry,"  the  result  may  not  be  as 
bad  as  protectionists  now  apprehend. 

To  my  mind  the  election  was  carried  by  the  aristocracy 
of  labor — the  leaders  of  the  labor  unions — and  I  much  fear 
they  and  their  followers  cannot  be  convinced  of  the  mistake 
they  have  made  by  any  agency  except  much  bitter  ex- 
perience, as  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Homestead  strikers 
have  got  by  following  a  comparatively  few  of  the  best  paid 
wage  men  in  the  world  into  disastrous  strike  and  riot.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  most  and  best  of  these  leaders  in  the 
Homestead  calamity  now  know  themselves  to  have  been 
wrong.  I  have  as  little  doubt  that  Senators  Palmer  and 
Voorhees  also  know  themselves  wrong  in  becoming,  as 
they  did,  the  champions  of  a  bad  cause,  by  (upon  insufifi- 
cient  information)  encouraging  working  men  in  unlawful 
and  disorderly  assertion  of  unjust  demands. 

So  I  consider  the  position  of  the  Democratic  leaders,  in 
their  present  position  relative  to  the  voting  element,  that 
has  given  them  the  victory  in  favor  of  a  trade  policy  which 
is  expected  to  give  labor  goods  at  cheapest  of  foreign  prices 
and  wages  higher  than  is  paid  in  any  other  country,  have 
before  them  a  task  beyond  administrative  power. 

It  is,  I  believe,  the  general  desire  of  the  Republican 
leaders  that  the' Democrats  adopt  the  "  tariff-for-revenue- 
only  "  or  free  trade  policy,  under  conviction  that  the  next 
Presidential  election  will  reinstate  the  Republicans  in 
power  by  a  tidal  wave  as  surprising  as  the  late  election 
was.  I  confess  I  cannot  indorse  that  sentiment,  and  there- 
fore hope  Mr.  Cleveland  will  pursue  a  conservative  course 
of  tariff  reform  in  such  manner  as  to  stop  before  irretriev- 
able injury  is  done  to  such  important  industries  as  those  of 
wool  production  and  wool  manufactures,  for  I  fully  believe 
the  American  people  will  not  give  permanent  protection  to 
manufacturers  and  deny  it  to  the  producer  of  material. 

I  therefore  think  that  woolgrowers  ought  to  act  with  the 
least  delay  possible,  and  point  out  to  the  men  who  are 
shortly  to  have  this  interest  in  their  power,  for  well  or  ill, 
that  their  chosen  leader,  Mihose  proposition  to  place  wool 
on  the  free  list  in  his  message  of  December,  1887,  did  not 
base  his  logic  on  existing  conditions  of  sheep-husbandry  in 
the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

You  will  remember,  in  that  message  the  President  as- 
sumed that  most  of  the  sheepowners  kept  flocks  of  25  to 
50  (average  37)  head,  and  reasoned  that  allowing  10  or  12 
cents  per  pound  protective  duty  to  enhance  the  price  of  a 
six-pound  fleece  at  the  utmost  from  60  to  72  cents,  and  that 
when  such  farmer  paid  for  the  cloth  annually  necessary  for 
his  family,  he  would,  necessarily,  pay  back  to  the  merchant 
all  he  received  by  enhanced  price  on  his  wool  crop.  I  say 
nothing  here  as  to  the  fact  that  events  have  proved,  since 
the  writing  of  that  seemingly  unanswerable  message,  that 
the  tariflf  might  be  raised  (as  it  was  by  the  McKinley  law) 
and  yet  wool  and  woolen  goods  slightly  decline  in  price  as 
a  result  of  the  cheap  wool  and  woolens  of  foreign  produc- 
tion paying  the  enhanced  tariff  duties  to  get  into  the  Amer- 
ican market.  All  that  the  McKinley  law  has  done  is  to 
give  the  American  producer  the  preference  in  his  home 
market,  and  so  has  encouraged  new  enterprises  in  manufac- 
ture which  has  increased  the  consumption  of  wool  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  American  woolgrower  to  supply,  and  to  en- 
courage him  also  to  make  better  and  more  permanent 
preparations  to  increase  that  supply.  This  is  the  condition 
which  your  letter  implies  has  been  arrested  in  your  vicinity 
by  the  doubt  of  what  the  next  administration  will  do,  and 
this  doubt  if  hanging  like  a  dark  cloud  over  more  than 


one-half  of  wool  production  of  the  country,  affecting  men 
whose  all  of  labor  and  capital  is  involved  in  sheep-hus- 
bandry. I  have  been  making  a  rough  estimate  of  the  size 
of  the  flocks  in  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  (Texas 
included)  and  I  find  reason  to  believe  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  sheep  in  the  United  States  are  kept,  not  in 
flocks  of  25  and  50,  as  President  Cleveland  assumed,  but 
in  flocks  of  1000  and  upward — not  under  conditions  where 
the  few  sheep  kept  are  a  small  addition  to  the  investment 
in  mixed  farming,  as  is  the  case  in  New  York,  where  the 
measure  of  benefit  by  the  duty  on  wool  is  hardly  worth  the 
calculation  of  the  farmer,  but  under  conditions  which  in- 
volve all  the  means  of  the  grower. 

Your  own  county  of  Wasco,  I  consider  a  good  illustration 
of  the  difference  between  the  sheepowner,  who  keeps  a  few 
to  glean  a  small  farm  devoted  to  mixed  husbandry,  and  the 
woolgrower,  whose  all  is  in  his  flock  and  land  to  support 
them. 

The  inspector  of  Wasco  county  reports  46  ownerships 
for  an  aggregate  of  176,012  sheep,  or  an  average  of  3824  to 
each  flock.  There  are  only  four  flocks  in  the  county  num- 
bering below  1000,  while  there  are  six  above  5000,  three 
9000,  and  one  10,000.  The  assessment  rolls  for  1891  show 
929,240  of  sheep  kept  under  the  pending  system  in  eastern 
Oregon  and  231,498  in  western  Oregon,  where  (except  in 
Douglas,  Jackson  and  Curry  counties)  sheep  are  kept  as 
contributory  to  an  economical  farm  management.  Marion 
county  assessment  rolls  show  589  owners  of  25,266  sheep, 
an  average  of  48  to  each  owner. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Cleveland  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  says,  it 
is  not  intended  to  injure  any  American  industry,  and  as  it 
is  generally  understood  that  he  favors  equality  before  the 
law,  and  in  order  to  reform  our  present  laws  will  himself 
assist  in  the  formation  of  a  democratic  substitute  for  the 
McKinley  law,  I  submit  the  question  to  you,  whether  it  is 
not  advisable  for  woolgrowers  who  have  their  all  invested 
in  sheep-husbandry  to  take  measures  to  fully  inform  the 
democratic  leaders  as  to  the  true  status  of  that  interest  as  a 
national  interest  which  needs  and  ought  to  be  protected  for 
the  patriotic  reasons  given  by  General  Jackson  in  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Coleman,  namely,  as  securing  a  true  national  inde- 
pendence of  other  nations  in  case  of  war  and  adding  greatly 
to  the  general  welfare  at  all  times  by  furnishing  a  diversity 
of  industries. 

It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  convince  any  man  having 
any  regard  for  justice  in  the  enactment  of  laws,  that  such  a 
law  as  the  Springer  bill,  proposing  to  admit  wool  free, while 
giving  40  per  cent  protection  to  the  capital  and  labir  in 
manufactures  of  wool,  is  an  unjust  discrimination  against 
this  capital  and  labor,  the  former  of  which  is  exposed  to 
such  risks  that  it  is  not  insurable  like  a  woolen  mill,  and 
the  labor  of  which  is  performed  under  hardships  of  ex- 
posure to  the  inclemencies  of  winter  storms  and  summer 
beats  never  felt  by  the  laborer  inside  of  the  walls  of  factories. 

It  would  be  a  powerful  object  lesson  to  the  democratic 
leaders  if  they  could  be  exposed  a  few  days  to  the  ordinary 
shepherd's  life  during,  say,  a  Texas  norther,  a  Wyoming 
blizzard,  or  even  a  northeast  wind  on  the  Crook  county 
desert  in  Oregon. 

As  that  is  a  lesson  they  are  not  likely  to  learn,  no  time 
should  be  lost  by  those  interested  in  showing  that  Mr. 
Cleveland's  argument  for  his  original  proposition  to  admit 
wool  free  was  not  based  upon  a  full  understanding  of  the 
wool-producing  industry;  and  that,  if  carried  out  in  prac- 
tice, it  will  depopulate  the  arid  districts  of  the  United 
States,  containing  300,000,000  acres,  from  which  horse- 
breeding  and  cattle-raising  are  readily  receding  in  favor  of 
sheep  husbandry,  as  the  most  suitable  line  of  animal  in- 
dustry for  the%e  lands. 

As  the  region  is  so  extensive  and  its  inhabitants  so  scat- 
tered as  to  make  it  impossible  to  secure  their  protests  as  a 
body,  those  who  can  associate  together  for  action  ought  to 
do  so. 

I  think  the  best  way  for  the  woolgrowers  of  eastern 
Oregon  would  be  promptly  to  hold  local  meetings  and  pass 
resolutions  protesting  against  any  course  that  would  destroy 
their  business  and  the  investments  made  therein,  and  ask 
the  legislature  now  in  session  to  give  effect  to  such  remon- 
strance by  memorial  to  congress.    Yours  respectfully, 

John  Minto. 
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Specifications  for  Road  Contracts. 

The  appended  specifications  relative  to  road  work  by 
contract  under  the  new  law  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Santa  Barbara  Board  of  County  Supervisors,  and  may 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  counties  where  conditions  are 
the  same.  Fault  is  found  with  the  new  law  in  that  it  does 
not  allow  bids  to  be  advertised,  opened  or  awarded,  except 
at  regular  meetings.  It  is  designed  in  Santa  Barbara  to 
make  a  separate  contract  per  year  for  each  public  road. 
The  specifications  are  as  follows: 

In  the  matter  of  letting  contracts  for  maintaining  and  keeping  in 
repair  the  several  public  roads  in  Santa  Barbara  county. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  county  of  Santa  Barbara,  Stale  of 
California,  adopt  the  following  specifications  to  wit: 

1.  To  establish  a  grade  with  sufficient  round  to  carry  off  all  sur- 
face water  and  allow  none  to  stand  thereon. 

2.  Keep  ruts  filled  in,  the  same  to  be  filled  as  soon  as  any  por- 
tion of  the  road  is  in  need  thereof,  and  as  soon  as  the  same  is  dry 
enough  to  scrape  and  fill  as  aforesaid,  and  at  all  times  as  aforesaid  to 
keep  the  roadway  smooth. 

3.  To  fill  chuck  hrles  with  clay-heavy  soil,  or  gravel  only,  the 
same  to  be  determined  and  approved  by  the  road  commissioners  of 
said  supervisor  district. 

4.  With  the  exception  of  the  bridges  spanning  the  Santa  Ynez 
river  and  those  in  Gaviota  Pass,  to  keep  all  bridges  and  culverts  in 
good  repair  and  renew  them  when  destroyed  through  neglect  or  care- 
lessness of  the  contractor;  the  material  therefor  to  be  furnished  by 
the  county,  to  be  delivered  in  Santa  Barbara,  Lompoc,  Los  Alamos, 
Los  Olivos,  Santa  Maria  and  Carpinteria.  To  keep  them  clear  from 
obstructions  and  In  good  repair,  and  destroy  or  cause  to  be  destroyed, 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August  of  each  year,  all  thistles,  Mexican 


cockleburs,  or  cockleburs  of  any  kind,  and  all  noxious  weeds  grov, 
on  any  portion  of  the  public  highways. or  public  roads  in  their  re- 
spective districts.    To  cause  banks  to  be  graded,  "bridges  and  cause- 
ways to  be  made  where  necessary,  keep  the  same  in  good  repair,  and 
renew  them  when  destroyed. 

5.  To  keep  the  ditches  on  each  side  of  the  road  open  and  free 
from  obstructions,  and  of  sufficient  depth  and  grade  to  carry  and 
drain  the  said  roads  of  water. 

6.  To  keep  the  culverts  open  and  also  the  natural  and  established 
channels  for  carrying  off  the  water  in  low  places;  where  culverts  are 
necessary  the  contractor  to  put  in  culverts  and  to  grade  up  the  road 
that  water  will  not  stand  thereon,  the  material  therefor  to  be  furnished 
by  the  county,  delivered  at  the  several  places  above  named. 

It  was  decided  to  call  for  bids  per  year  lor  keeping  said  roads  in  re- 
pair for  one  year,  two  years,  three  years  and  four  years,  the  board  re- 
serving the  right  to  let  the  contract  for  one,  two,  three  or  four  years, 
and  to  reject  any  and  all  bids;  said  bids  to  be  opened  by  this  board 
April  4,  1893,  said  notice  to  contain  the  descriptions  of  roads  fur- 
nished by  the  respective  supervisors  for  the  roads  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts. 


She  JgCp'ARY. 


Beekeepers  at  Los  Angeles. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  California  State  Bee- 
keepers' Association  is  to  be  held  at  Los  Angeles,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  February  7th  and  Februiiry  8th,  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  There  are  many  points  of 
mutual  interest  for  the  beeekeepers  to  act  upon  at  this  ses- 
sion. Beekeepers  think  they  are  entitled  to  connection 
and  patronage  of  the  State  University,  and  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  State  legislature  shall  be  called  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  industry  and  to  its  claims  for  aid.  Reliable 
statistics  are  wanted,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  State 
Association  should  be  published.  The  cordial  support  of 
beekeepers  is  essential  to  attain  these  objects. 

Beekeepers  and  manufacturers  are  especially  requested 
to  bring  samples  of  hives,  supers,  smokers,  extractors,  and 
anything  that  will  benefit  and  instruct  the  fraternity.  The 
railroads  will  make  their  usual  reduction,  and  all  wishing 
to  avail  themselves  of  low  rates  should  at  once  address  the 
secretary,  J.  H.  Martin,  Redlands,  for  rebate  certificates. 
Beekeepers  who  have  apiaries  for  sale  or  rent,  or  who  wish 
to  hire  men.  and  those  desiring  such  positions,  will  do 
well  to  attend  this  convention. 

The  programme  is  as  follows  • 

President's  address. 

Topics  for  discussion  : 

(a)  "  Can  we  develop  new  and  better  methods  for  the  sale  of  our 
honey?''  J.  H.  Martin. 

(b)  "  Chemical  composition  of  honey  and  its  adulteration  with 
glucose  and  cane  sugar."  Geo.  W.  Brodbeck. 

(c)  "  Reminiscences  of  California  beekeeping."   R.Wilkin. 

\d)    "  How  shall  we  make  our  short  honey  sea>ons  profitable?'' 

 M.  H.  Mendleson. 

(<■)    "  Economy  in  beekeeping."  \.  F.  Akundell. 

Question-box. 

The  evening  session  will  close  with  a  general  social  buzz,  including 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
(/)    "  Birds  and  insects  that  are  injurious  to  bees  and  fruit." 


 H.  E.  Wilder. 

[g)  '' B-es  vs.  Fruit."  R.  Touchton. 

(h)  "  Rise  and  progress  of  California  beekeeping,  and  the  aid  it 
should  receive  from  the  State  University."  W.  A.  Pryai.. 

Question-box. 

Election  of  ofilicers. 

{i)    "  Honey  plants  of  southern  California."  L.  T.  Rowley. 

(/■)    "Sin  Francisco  honey  markets."  Wm.  Styan. 


COETEOI^OlsOGieAb. 


The  Weather  for  February. 

The  local  weather  bureau  gives  the  following  data  rel- 
ative to  the  months  of  Februiry  for  21  years  : 
Mean  or  normal  temperature,  519". 

The  warmest  February  was  that  of  1886,  with  an  average 
of  55-8'- 

The  coldest«February  was  that  of  1887,  with  an  average 
of  47-0*. 

The  highest  temperature  during  any  February  was  76°  on 
the  22d,  1888. 

The  lowest  temperature  during  any  February  was  33°  on 
the  sth,  1887. 

Average  date  on  which  last  "  killing  "  frost  occurred  (in 
spring),  March  Sth. 

Average  precipitation  for  the  month,  3.71  inches. 

Average  number  of  days  with  .01  of  an  inch  or  more,  10. 

The  greatest  monthly  precipitation  was  12.52  inches  in 
1878. 

The  least  monthly  precipitation  was  0.24  inches  in  1886. 

The  greatest  amount  of  precipitation  recorded  in  anv  24 
consecutive  hours  was  3  60  inches  on  the  4th  and  5th,  1887. 

The  greatest  amount  of  snowfall  recorded  in  24  con- 
sective  hours  (record  extending  to  winter  of  1884-5  only) 
was  3.7  inches  on  Feb.  5,  1887. 

The  highest  velocity  of  the  wind  during  any  February 
was  southwest  48  miles  on  the  22d,  1891. 

The  largest  logging  contract  ever  let  in  Washington 
waa  signed  at  Tacoma  this  week  between  the  Tacoma  Mill 
Co.,  Allen  C.  Mason  for  the  Shelton  and  Southwestern 
Railroad  Co.  and  Frank  Williamson.  The  latter  is  to  cut 
and  the  railroad  is  to  haul  200,000,000  feet  of  fir  timber 
off  the  mill  company's  timber  lands  in  Mason  county, 
Washington.  The  logs  will  be  sawed  here  and  a  large 
part  of  the  lumber  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  where  the 
mill  owns  a  large  yard.  The  steel  has  been  ordered  to 
extend  the  railrbad  farther  into  the  timber  belt.  It  will 
require  five  years  to  execute  the  contract.  The  freight  on 
the  contract  will  anaount  to  $250,000. 

The  salmon  cannery  at  Chilcat,  one  of  the  largest  can- 
neries in  Alaska,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
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The  Pumpkin  Pye, 


The  bards  of  the  Hudson  may  sing  of  the  melon, 

Its  smooth,  j-tly  s>-eds  and  its  ripe,  ruddy  core. 
And  the  feist  of  the  reaper  with  ecsl^cy  dwell  on, 

Reclining  at  noon  on  the  cool,  breezy  shore; 
For  mf  the  rich  soil  of  New  England  produces 

An  offering  more  dear  to  the  taste  than  the  eye. 
The  bright  yellow  pumpkin,  how  mellow  its  juices. 

When  teinper'd  with  ginger  and  bak'd  into  pye. 

Let  others  with  diinties  their  appetite  pamper, 
And  gaz;  with  delight  on  the  splendors  of  plate. 

Be  stunned  with  a  bustle,  and  bid  pages  scamper — 
Such  pleasures  as  these  I  resign  to  the  great; 

But  give  me  the  feast  when  no  knives  and  forks 
clatter, 

Where  each  to  the  neat  cherry  table  draws  nigh. 
And  cirves  for  himself  from  the  broad  earthen  plat- 
ter 

A  slice  of  the  sweet,  yellow,  smooth,  pumpkin  pye. 

There  are  those  who  delight  in  the  fig  and  the  raisin , 

In  quiffing  the  milk  from  the  cocoanut's  shell; 
Some  the  olive  and  pomegranate  lavish  their  praise 
on. 

The  orange's  glow  and  the  pineapple's  smell; 
1  leave  them  the  products  of  both  of  the  Indies, 

And  all  the  rich  f.'uits  o'  a  tropical  sky; 
Their  exq'iisite  juices  and  flavors  and  tinges. 

And  asK  no  dessert  save  the  sweet  pumpkin  pye. 

Then  hail  to  the  muse  of  the  pumpkin  and  onion! 
The  Frenchman  may  laugh  and  the  Englishman 
sneer 

At  the  land  of  the  Bible,  the  psalm  book,  and  Bun- 
yan. 

Still,  still  to  my  bosom  her  green  hills  are  dear; 
Her  daughters  are  pure  as  Her  bright  crystal  foun- 
tains, 

And  Hymen,  if  ever  thy  blessing  I  try, 
O!  give  me  the  girl  of  my  own  native  mountains, 
Who  knows  ho*  to  temper  the  sweet  pumpkin  pye. 

—  Boston  Sentinel  (1818). 


When  Hy  Ship  Comes  In. 


Away  in  the  sea,  oh,  I  wonder  where. 

Somewhere,  somewhere  in  the  waters  blue. 
Where  the  winds  are  soft  and  the  skies  are  fair, 

la  a  mystic  country  no  man  ever  knew, 
My  ship  rides  safe  in  a  dreamy  calm; 

Perhaps  by  an  isle  where  the  lotus  grows, 
Perhaps  by  an  isle  of  the  spreading  palm, 

Perhaps — who  knows?  Ah,  yes,  who  knows? 
But  her  cargo  Is  sa'e  where'er  she  be, 

And  her  crew  will  tire  of  the  lazy  life. 
And  her  prow  will  cut  a  cour.se  through  the  sea 

Some  day,  I  know,  like  a  gleaming  knife. 
But,  oh,  as  I  patiently  sit  and  wail. 

It  seems  so  long  to  me,  so  long 
She  lingers  ou'side  the  harbor  gate. 

And  her  sailors  list  to  the  mermaid's  song. 
Bat  ships  come  in,  and  I'll  yet  see  her 

In  time  that  is  long  or  time  that  is  short; 
Although,  forsooth,  she  seems  to  prefer 

The  sunny  isles  to  the  grimy  port. 

.  —Carl  Smith,  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


All  Because  I  Forgot. 

HIS  is  how  it  happpened: 
Father  and  mother  had  gotie 
to  grandma  Smithson's  to 
stay  over  night.  When  they 
left,  their  last  words  were 
"  Mary,  take  good  care  of  the 
children.''  I  am  Mary,  and  though  Hattie  is 
two  years  older  it  was  always  I  who  received 
the  last  word  of  admonition.  It  seemed 
enough  for  Hattie  to  simply  look  pretty;  no- 
body expected  anything  else  of  her.  She 
would  smile  and  shake  her  curls  and  say  she 
could  not  bear  responsibility;  she  had  no  time 
for  it.  But  what  she  did  all  the  day  long  no 
one  ever  knew;  it  was  enough  that  she  made 
sunshine  wherever  she  went. 

But  I  was  different.  I  was  not  pretty;  I 
was  not  bright,  and  I  am  afraid  I  was  not 
always  good-natured.  The  boys  used  to  say 
that  I  could  not  take  a  joke  like  Hattie;  but 
I  have  sometimes  thought  1  might  have 
done  so  had  I  receivedthe  same  kind  of  jokes 
Hattie  did.  Many  a  night  I  would  turn  my 
face  to  the  wall,  after  she  had  fallen  asleep, 
and  cry  softly  to  myself  because  I  was  not 
like  her.  But  I  have  learned  since  then 
that  it  is  hat  we  are  not  all  alike.  If  father 
or  mother  told  me  to  remember  anything,  I 
usually  remembered;  if  Hattie  was  told,  she 
was  sure  to  forget.  But  she  would  be  so 
sweetly  penitent  that  she  was  always  forgiven. 
And  so  it  was  that  as  we  bade  them  good- 
by,  father  patted  Hattie's  curls  and  called 
her  his  gay  little  sunshine,  and  mother 
turned  to  me  with  the  warning  about  the 
chi'dren.  Oh,  how  my  heart  ached  for  the 
bright,  pet  name  and  the  caressing  hand  on 
my  head,  even  if  my  hair  did  not  curl.  I 
was  sin-.ply  dark  haired  Mary.  I  rejoiced 
in  Hattie's  beauty  as  much  as  anyone,  but  I 
could  not  see  why,  when  there  was  so  much 
beauty  in  the  world,  I  could  not  have  had  a 
little,  too. 

Besides  Hattie  and  I,  there  were  the  twins, 
Fred  and  Frank.  I  used  to  wonder  if  they 
were  capable  of  doing  so  much  mischief  at 
six,  what  they  would  be  at  twelve  and  I 
trembled  at  the  thought.    The  hot,  weary 


tramps  I  have  taken  over  fields  and  mead 
ows  in  search  of  those  two  boys  and  the 
number  of  times  I  have  rescued  them  from 
what  seemed  imminent  peril  it  is  impossible 
to  remember.  But  I  must  tell  about  the 
time  I  did  not  remember  and  what  it 
cost  me. 

We  stood  on  the  front  porch,  watching 
father  and  mother  drive  away,  until  they  dis- 
appeared at  the  turn  in  the  road.  Then  the 
boys  started  for  the  barn  at  a  full  run,  with 
many  warning  words,  all  unheeded,  ringing 
in  their  ears,  while  Hattie  and  I  took  the 
books  which  father  had  given  us  the  day  be- 
fore, and  made  ourselves  comfortable  for  a 
long  day's  reading.  Hattie  swung  herself  in 
the  hammock,  while  I  wandered  off  to  my 
favorite  seat  in  the  gnarled  old  apple  tree  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  orchard.  I  climbed  up 
where  the  twisted  branches  made  the  most 
delightful  seat  I  ever  sat  in,  and  with  my  feet 
swinging  over  the  little  brook  that  washed 
its  roots  and  gave  it  life,  I  opened  my  book 
and  commenced  to  read  "  The  Old-fashioned 
Girl."  I  think  the  reason  father  selected 
this  one  for  me  was  because  he  thought  the 
title  suited  me;  but  he  little  imagined  the 
absorbing  pleasure  I  would  find  in  it.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  I  forgot  everything — moth- 
er's warning,  the  mischief-loving  boys,  the 
old  apple  tree  and  the  rippling  brook — every- 
thing save  Tom  and  Fannie  and  dtar  old- 
fashioned  Polly? 

The  sun  mounted  higher  and  higher,  and 
the  shadows  began  to  lean  toward  the  east, 
and  still  I  read  on.  As  I  heard  the  long 
whistle  of  the  afternoon  train  at  the  curve  a 
mile  away,  I  looked  up  from  my  book  with 
dreamy  eyes,  and  far  across  the  sloping 
meadow  down  to  the  railroad  track,  winding 
its  serpentine  way  through  the  valley.  1 
started,  and  my  wondering  gaze  was  fixed 
with  horror,  as  I  saw  two  tiny  forms  sitting 
on  the  white  sand  between  the  glittering 
rails.  Instantly  my  book  was  forgotten  and 
thrown  from  me.  I  sprang  from  the  tree, 
bounded  over  the  brook,  and  started  as  fast 
as  I  could  run  down  the  meadow.  I  raised 
one  wild  cry  for  help— I  had  no  breath  to 
spare  for  more — and  hardly  thought  that 
would  be  heard.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I 
scarcely  moved  as  I  heard  the  train  ap- 
proaching nearer  and  nearer,  and  saw  those 
two  babies,  all  unconscious  of  danger,  sitting 
there,  absorbed  in  digging  in  the  white  sand 
and  piling  it  in  heaps  beside  them.  I 
thought  of  the  horrible  home-coming  of 
father  and  mother  if  I  should  be  too  late, 
and  on  I  flew.  There  was  a  high  fence  and 
a  steep  embankment  to  climb  before  I  could 
reach  them,  and  as  the  train  came  in  sight  I 
tried  to  call  to  them;  but  my  voice  was  only 
a  husky  pant.  It  came  fearfully  near  before 
they  were  aware  of  its  presence,  and  they 
jumped  up  only  to  become  spellbound  with 
fright.  I  sprang  forward  and  seized  them, 
but  as  I  did  so  my  loot  caught  fast  under  the 
rail,  and  I  only  had  time  to  throw  them  from 
me  when  the  train  rushed  by. 

I  knew  nothing  of  what  happened  after 
that,  but  they  told  me  all  about  it  long  after 
ward.  Hattie,  lying  in  her  hammock,  heard 
my  cry  for  help,  and  running  out  to  see  what 
was  the  matter  saw  me  flying  over  tbefislds 
She  called  John,  the  hired  man,  and  as  they 
ran  after  me,  they  saw  me  seize  the  boys 
and  fall  as  the  train  went  by.  When  they 
reached  us,  Fred  and  Frank  were  screaming 
lustily,  while  I  was  lying  apparently  dead 
beside  the  track  minus  one  foot.  I  was 
carried  home  and  John  mounted  the  fastest 
horse  in  the  barn  and  rode  with  all  his  might 
to  bring  father  and  mother  home,  only  stop- 
ping on  the  way  to  call  the  doctor.  I  did 
not  recover  consciousness  until  after  the 
doctor  had  dressed  my  limb.  When  I 
opened  my  eyes  there  were  father  and  mother 
bending  over  me,  with  Hattie  and  the  boys 
standing  beside  them.  Mother  kissed  me 
again  and  again,  and  father  took  me  in  his 
arms  and  said  through  bis  tears:  "  My 
precious  child,  I  thank  God  that  he  has 
given  me  such  a  brave  little  daughter."  I 
did  not  mind  the  pain  after  that,  for  those 
words  kept  ringing  in  my  ears  night  and 
day,  and  they  were  all  so  good  to  me  that  I 
forgot  entirely  that  I  was  not  pretty  like 
Hattie, 

And  this  is  how  I  lost  my  foot;  but  I  have 
hardly  missed  it,  for  I  have  had  three  pairs 
of  feet  at  my  disposal  ever  since,  and  it  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  for  me  to 
keep  them  all  occupied.  Now  that  the  boys 
are  grown,  there  is  no  more  anxiety  in  re- 
gard to  their  mischief-loving  propensities, 
for  their  first  thought  is  their  lame  sister 
and  how  to  make  life  easier  for  her.  When 
our  father  and  mother  left  us  on  their  long 
journey,  never  to  return,  they  did  not  say, 
"  Mary,  take  good  care  of  the  boys,"  but 
"  Fred  and  Frank,  take  good  care  of  Mary." 
And  as  I  see  what  an  incentive  it  is  for  them 
to  do  what  is  right,  I  feel  repaid  a  thousand- 
fold for  all  the  suffering.  But  I  am  always 
thankful  for  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  it  was 
not  my  beautiful  sister  Hattie,— The  Interior. 


Pomegranates— Dyspeptic's  Delight. 

Santa  Ana,  Orange  Co. 
To  THE  Editor  :— Some  of  my  family 
think  they  have  made  ai  discovery  of  what 
Dr.  Felix  Oswald  would  call  "  one  of  the 
remedies  of  nature."     Pomegranates  are 
good  for  dyspepsia — will  cure  it.    The  dis- 
covery came  oddly.    For  a  long  time  we 
had  cultivated  pomegranaies  for  ornament, 
considering  the  fruit  merely  pretty  to  look 
at  or  to  give  artist  friends  for  "  studies.''  As 
for  eating  the  fruit,  that  was  a  joke,  done 
for  the  say  so — "  its  associations  are  so  his- 
toric, so  classic  and  esthetic,  you  know.'' 
But  suddenly  one  of  the  family,  who  had 
periodical  ''spells"  with  his  stomach,  but 
whose  "fad"  is  never  to  doctor  but  to  follow 
his  instincts  as  to  what  will  be  good  for  him 
during  bis  "  spells,"  suddenly,  I  say,  he 
took  to  eating  pomegranates— "eating  them 
seriously,"  we  said.    He  would  fill  a  soup- 
plate  with  the  beautiful,  jewel  like  seeds,  sit 
down  with  a  spoon  and  dine.     It  seemed  so 
funny  to  us.    We  compared  it  with  Oscar 
Wilde's  affectation  of  sitting  down  at  a  table, 
smelling  of  a  lily  with  a  languid  air,  and 
then   leaving  with  the  remark,  "  I  have 
dined."    But  when  we  found  the  object  of 
our  laughter  regularly  cured  of  his  "  spells," 
we  began  to  think  there  "  was  something  in 
it."    J\^ow  we  know  there  is.    We  cherish 
our  pomegranates  care'uUy,  picking  them  at 
the  proper  time  and  laying  them  away.  If 
not  cracked,  they  will  keep  almost  indefi- 
nitely.   Our  sideboard  always  contains  a 
plate  of  them.  Every  one,  dyspepsia-ridden, 
eats  a  few  of  the  seeds  after  dinner.  They 
invariably  help — "  set  up  " — the  refractory 
stomach. 

We  read  that  cooling  drinks  are  made  of 
this  fruit  in  hot  climates;  that  in  Mexico  and 
South  America  its  juice  is  distilled  to  make 
a  kind  of  spirit  called  aguardientej  that  the 
rind  of  the  fruit  and  bark  of  roots  contain 
tannin,  sometimes  used  for  tanning  the  finest 
morocco  leather;  that  the  bark  of  the  root  is 
also  used  as  a  medicine  for  worms;  but  we 
have  never  heard  that  the  pulp  of  the  seeds 
within  their  leathery  rind  was  ever  thought 
of  use  except  to  quench  thirst.  In  the 
countries  such  as  Afghanistan  and  the 
regions  around  the  Caspian  and  Mediter- 
ranean, where  the  pomegranate  grows  wild, 
the  refreshing  acid  of  the  pulpy  seeds  must 
be  very  welcome.  Those  who  have  tasted 
them  under  "  brazen  skies  "  do  not  wonder 
that  the  poetry  of  the  East  refers  to  the 
pomegranate  so  lovingly.  Over  and  over 
again,  in  Canticles,  does  the  singer  speak  of 
going  into  the  garden  to  see  "  if  the 
pomegranates  have  budded,"  of  orchards  of 
pomegranates,  and  of  giving  "  his  beloved 
to  drink  of  the  juice  of  his  pomegranates." 
So  much  was  the  pomegranate  cherished 
that  from  the  earliest  times  the  Jewish  high- 
priests  had  embroidered  upon  ihe  hem  of 
their  robes  anTl  upon  their  ephods  "  pome- 
granates of  blue  and  of  purple  and  of 
scarlet." 

Did  they  consider  the  fruit  medicinal  as 
well  as  refreshing  and  beautiful  ? 

As  to  the  eating  of  the  fruit,  I  know  a 
man  who  heard  it  was  nice,  and,  taking  a 
large,  red-cheeked  pomegranate,  bit  into  it 
to  eat  it  as  though  it  were  an  apple.  He 
says  it  tasted  like  tar  and  other  nasty  things; 
never  says  "  pomegranate  "  without  making 
up  a  face,  and  calls  the  fruit  all  sorts  of  bad 
names  ever  since. 

The  fact  is,  the  fruit  we  see  hanging  on 
the  tree  so  brilliantly  shaded  in  reds  and 
yellows  is  but  an  enlarged  calyx-tube, 
which,  growing  so  curiously,  forms  a  tough, 
moisture-tight  case  most  suitable  for  holding 
and  preserving  the  juicy  pulp  surrounding 
the  many  seeds  within.  But  their  leathery 
rind,  as  well  as  the  thin  membrane  sep- 
arating each  section  of  seeds,  is  to  be  care- 
fully rejected  when  eating  the  fruit. 

The  daintiest  way  of  serving  is  to  put  the 
eeds  in  crisp  lettuce-leaves — a  couple  of 
tablespoons  to  a  leaf — laying  the  leaf  in 
some  small,  fancy  dish  with  a  small  silver 
spoon  by  it.  Pass  as  a  last  course.  Noth- 
ing can  be  prettier  to  the  eye  or  more  whole- 
some for  the  stomach. 

Let  me  conscientiously  add  one  word. 
The  juice  of  the  pomegranate  stains  almost 
indelibly. 

By  the  way,  those  who  have  talked  in  the 
Press  about  "  daisies  "  and  "  pine  sticks  " 
for  indigestion  may  think  there  is  nothing 
in  the  idea  that  pomegranates  are  good  for 
dyspepsia.    However,  we  know. 

Augusta  E.  Towner. 


more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than 
raiment.'"  If  it  can  be  saved  from  cigars, 
tobacco  or  the  "occasional  glass,"  or  from 
clubs,  secret  societies  and  theaters,  let  the 
man  by  all  means  save  it  there,  and  scorn 
to  feed  needless  indulgences  with  his  wife's 
flesh  and  blood;  and  if  it  can  be  saved  out  of 
a  bank  account,  save  it  from  that,  and  instead 
of  treasure  locked  up  in  a  vault,  have  a 
beaming,  smiling, hopeful  treasure  of  woman- 
hood at  the  fireside — all  of  which  a  wife 
"tired  to  death  "  cannot  be,  though  she  has 
the  affection  of  Ruth  and  the  devotion  of  a 
Hannah. 

A  Young  Lady's  Rules. 

The  following  rules  of  conduct  fell  out  of 
the  pocket-book  of  a  young  lady,  and  an  un- 
scrupulous newspaper  reporter  picked  them 
up,  says  the  Paducah  Standard: 

1.  I  don't  let  a  man  smoke  when  he 
walks  or  drives  with  me.  If  he  knows  no 
better  than  to  do  it,  I  promptly  tell  him 
what  I  think  of  it. 

2.  I  don  t  give  my  photograph  to  men.  I 
used  to  occasionally,  but  I  am  wiser  now. 
I  should  hate  by  and  by  to  know  that  my 
face  might  be  hanging  up  in  Tom,  Dick  or 
Harry's  room. 

3.  I  don't  let  a  man  take  hold  of  my  arm 
when  he  walks  with  me.  If  he  does,  I  tell 
him  I  prefer  him  to  give  me  his  arm. 

4.  I  don't  go  out  with  a  man  friend  just 
because  he  asks  me.  I  like  it  better  if  he 
asks  another  lady  to  go  too — his  sister,  for 
instance. 

5.  I  don't  let  any  man  "  see  me  home  " 
from  church.  If  he  hasn't  gumption  enough 
to  take  me  there  and  sit  through  the  services 
with  me,  he  may  stay  away  altogether. 

6.  I  don't  let  a  min  friend  give  me  pres- 
ents, unless  it  is  something  of  a  trifling  cost, 
like  fruit  or  flowers.  And  I  always  gage  a 
man  by  his  taste  in  this  respect. 

7.  I  don't  encourage  any  young  man  who 
is  not  perfectly  polite  and  agreeable  to  my 
mother.  Whoever  calls  upon  me  sees  a 
good  deal  of  her. 

I  don't  allow  a  caller  to  stay  later  than 
ten  o'clock.  If  he  does  not  go  at  that  time, 
I  politely  tell  him  my  custom. 

Statistics  of  Statesmen. 


In  the  House  of  Representitives  the  man 
with  the  longest  name  is  Archibald  Hender- 
son Arrington  Williams,  of  North  Carolina. 

The  heaviest  man  is  John  W.  Rife,  of 
Pennsylvania.  A  special  chair  is  provided 
for  his  use. 

The  handsomest  man  is  Allen  Cathcart 
Durborrow,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 

The  homeliest  man  is  William  F.  Parreit, 
of  Indiana. 

The  oldest  man  is  Edward  Scull,  of  Penn- 
sylvania.   He  was  born  in  1818. 

The  youngest  man  is  Joseph  W.  Bailey, 
of  Texas.    He  was  born  October  6,  1863, 

The  best  dressed  man  is  Henry  H.  Bing- 
ham, of  Pennsylvania. 

The  wittiest  man  is  Thomas  Brackett 
Reed,  of  Maine. 

The  tallest  man  is  Newton  Martin  Curtis, 
of  New  York.  His  height  is  six  feet  six 
inches. 

The  shortest  man  is  John  R.  Fellows,  of 
New  York. 

The  thinnest  man  is  James  D.  Richard- 
son, of  Tennessee. 

The  richest  man  is  John  L.  Mitchell,  of 
Wisconsin.  His  wealth  is  estimated  at  from 
$25,000,000  to  $35  000,000. 

The  best  story- teller  is  John  M.  Allen,  of 
Mississippi. — Washington  Post. 

Words  to  the  Wise. 


Help  in  the  House. — In  families  where 
there  are  many  individuals  who  do  not  aid 
in  the  housework,  and  in  all  families  where 
there  are  little  children,  the  wife  and  mother 
should  have  "  help,"  if  it  can  be  had.  If 
the  expense  can  be  saved  from  dress,  dress 
more  plainly  by  all  means.    "  Is  the  life 


Politeness  is  too  cheap  to  be  scarce. 
We  could  all  be  great  men  if  we  could  be 
measured  by  the  great  things  we  intend  to 
do  to-morrow. 

Only  so  far  as  a  man  is  happily  married 
to  himself  is  he  fit  for  married  life  and  fam- 
ily life  generally. 

Marriage  is  the  comfort  of  the  considerate 
and  prudent,  but  the  torment  of  the  incon- 
siderate and  self-willed. 

The  poor  too  often  turn  away  unheard 
from  hearts  that  shut  against  them  with  a 
sound  that  will  be  heard  in  heaven. 

In  marriage,  if  you  possess  anything  very 
good,  it  makes  you  eager  to  get  everything 
else  good  of  the  same  sort. 

Marriage  is  the  metempsychosis  of  wo- 
men; it  turns  them  into  diffierent  creatures 
from  what  they  were  before. 

It  is  error  that  dwarfs  the  intellect,  nar- 
row the  range  of  thought,  poisons  the  moral 
feelings,  and  corrupts  the  life. 

The  man  who  spends  his  life  in  "getting 
even  "  for  real  or  supposed  injuries  is  a  tor- 
ment to  himself  and  generally  a  bore  to  his 
friendi.  < 
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Early  Postal  Charges. 

Before  the  use  of  postage  stamps  various 
sums  were  paid  for  the  delivery  of  letters 
The  amounts  were  regulated  by  the  distance 
and  were  collected  on  the  delivery  of  the 
letter. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  post 
age  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper  was  eight 
cents,  and  on  every  40  miles  the  rate  was 
increased,  so  that  over  500  miles  a  single 
sheet  was  25  cents.  But  after  a  time  these 
rates  were  gradually  reduced,  until  1845  * 
letter  weighing  not  over  half  an  ounce  was 
five  cents  under  300  miles,  and  over  that 
distance,  ten  cents. 

Sir  Rowland  Hill  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  postofifice  department  of  England  at  this 
time,  introduced  the  use  of  postage  stamps 
in  1840,  and  also  lessened  the  charge  for 
postage.  In  1847  the  United  States 
adopted  the  use  of  the  postage  stamp,  the 
lowest-priced  one  being  five  cents. 

But  railways  and  steamboats  have  now 
taken  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned  mail 
coaches  and  post  boys;  and  with  the  more 
rapid  sending  of  the  mails,  the  cheaper 
rates  of  postage,  and  the  growing  population 
of  the  country,  gradual  changes  and  im- 
provements took  place  in  the  postofifice  sys 
tem.    And  here  we  are,  in  1892,  receiving 
our  letters  from  the  Pacific  coast  in  six  days 
— also  from  England  in  the  same  time;  and 
a  few  days  or  hours  will  place  us  in  direct 
communication  with  our  friends  and  corre 
spondents  in  almost  every  part  of  the  coun 
try.   

Truly  a  Helpmate. — "  Did  I  win  any 
thing  on  the  election  ?"  said  F._W.  Warren, 
and  there  was  haughty  scorn'in  his  voice. 
"  I  always  win  on  the  election.  This  time  I 
won  a  60-dollar  overcoat,  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  a  hundred  imported  cigars,  a  meer 
schaum  pipe  and  a  basket  of  wine.  In  it? 
Very  extensively,  my  friend.  I'm  a  regular 
dyed- in-the- wool  winner-picker.  I  spot  'em 
every  time.  I  never  bet  money,  but  in  the 
past  12  years  I've  won  over  $5000  worth  of 
comforts  of  life  from  one  person.  Who  ? 
My  wife.  She's  got  election-betting  down 
to  a  science.  When  an  election  comes  on 
she  makes  out  a  list  of  the  things  she  wants, 
and  a  woman's  wants  are  not  few,  I  beg  you 
to  remember.  She  bets  with  some  outsider 
on  the  Democratic  nominee,  then  duplicates 
these  bets  with  me  on  the  Republican  nom- 
inee. Get  onto  her  scheme  ?  If  she  loses 
on  the  outside  she  wins  at  home  and  quits 
even.  If  she  wins  on  the  outside  and  loses 
at  home  she  gets  her  togs,  pays  her  losses, 
and  has  the  bill  sent  to  me.  She  has  a 
great  head  for  business,  has  that  woman, 
but  if  I  don't  succeed  in  heading  her  off 
pretty  soon  the  sheriff  will  close  me  out  and 
I'll  have  to  compromise  for  about  15  cents 
on  the  dollar." — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


About  Biblical  Antbors. 


If  you  are  getting  lazy,  watch  James. 

If  your  faith  is  below  par,  read  Paul. 

If  you  are  impatient,  sit  down  quietly  and 
have  a  talk  with  Job. 

If  you  are  just  a  little  strong-headed,  go 
and  see  Moses. 

If  you  are  getting  weak  kneed,  take  a 
look  at  Elijah. 

If  there  is  no  song  in  your  heart,  listen  to 
David. 

If  you  are  getting  sordid,  spend  a  while 
with  Isaiah. 

If  you  feel  chilly,  get  the  beloved  Disciple 
to  put  his  arms  around  you. 

If  you  are  losing  sight  of  the  future,  climb 
up  to  Revelation  and  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
promised  land. 

In  a  Pastoral  Country. — Isabel  had 
spent  the  most  of  her  five  years  on  a  cattle 
ranch,  and  while  at  her  grandfather's  home 
in  the  city,  she  was  taken  to  Sunday-school 
for  the  first  time. 

The  teacher  told  the  story  of  Lot's  wife, 
and  Isabel  listened  very  attentively.  The 
teacher  ended  the  story  by  saying,  "  For  all 
I  know,  the  pillar  of  salt  may  be  there  now." 

"  Say,  was  that  a  cattle  country  ?"  asked 
Isabel. 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  replied  the  teacher. 

"Well,  let  me  tell  you,"  with  an  air  of  su- 
perior knowledge,  "  those  cattle  would  have 
licked  her  up  long  ago." — Life. 

She  Knew. — A  new  instance,  borrowed 
from  Tid  Bits,  of  the  danger  Incident  to 
leading  questions:  The  minister's  wife  was 
laboring  with  a  delinquent  member  of  the 
village  industrial  school. 

"  Eliza  Jane,"  she  said,  "  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  from  your  teacher  that  you  are  not  dil- 
igent at  your  needlework.  Don't  you  know 
who  it  is  that  finds  work  for  idle  hands  to 
do?" 

"  Yes'm,"  answered  Eliza  Jane,  anxious  to 
propitiate;  "yes'm,  you  do." 


How  TO  Go  TO  Sleep.—"  If  you  have 
never  done  so,  watch  yourself  go  to  sleep," 
said  a  Delsarte  priestess,  "  and  you  will  be 
amazed  to  see  how  tense  your  position  is. 
Your  knees  are  drawn  and  bended,  your 
back  is  curved,  the  arms  are  held  more  or 
less  tightly  to  the  body,  and  the  fingers  are 
folded;  the  eyelids  are  held  shut,  not  allowed 
to  droop  over  the  eyes,  the  neck  is  strained, 
and  the  head  seems  to  touch  the  pillows  only 
at  the  temples.  The  points  of  contact  with 
the  bed  are  really  at  temples,  shoulders,  hips, 
knees  and  ankles.  Now  look  at  a  child 
sleeping.  Every  muscle  is  relaxed,  every 
joint  is  inert,  and  prone  on  the  touch;  his 
little  frame  finds  rest  at  every  point.  The 
features  are  undone,  so  to  speak,  the  nose 
widens,  the  mouth  droops,  the  eyelids  close 
easily,  and  with  every  line  of  expression  ob- 
literated he  finds  utter  and  complete  repose. 
The  abandon  makes  him  fall  out  of  bed 
sometimes,  such  an  inert  body  has  he  be- 
come. You  may  imitate  him  even  to  that 
degree  if  necessary.  Begin  at  your  toes  to 
relax,  loosen  all  your  joints  and  muscles, 
unbend  your  fingers,  shake  your  wrists  loose, 
take  the  curve  and  strain  out  of  your  neck, 
go  all  to  pieces,  in  fact,  and  see  how  the 
day's  fatigue  seems  to  slip  off  from  you,  and 
the  gentle  mantle  of  rest  and  oblivion  en- 
folds you  like  a  garment." 

Modern  Utensils  in  the  Kitchen. — 
There  is  no  reason,  for  instance,  why  any 
woman  should  be  lifting  about  the  old,  un- 
merciful iron  kettles  weighing  some  part  of 
a  ton,  when  she  can  have  those  of  agate- 
iron  ware,  to  be  moved  easily  by  the  feeblest 
arm.  As  an  immediate  practical  resource, 
it  is  not  much  for  a  man  to  bring  in  an  arm- 
ful of  wood  or  a  pail  of  water.  Have  a 
good  woodbox  or  coalbox,  and  a  kindling- 
box,  by  your  stove,  and  let  your  husband  or 
the  hired  man  make  it  his  business  to  keep 
them  full.  It  is  only  good  exercise  for  strong 
muscles,  but  desolation  and  sometimes  death 
for  weak  ones.  Wherever  heavy  muscular 
strain  is  involved,  man  should  contrive, 
somehow,  to  make  it  his  work — and  woman 
should  contrive  to  have  him. 


Putting  an  Egg  in  a  Bottle. — An  egg 
in  a  bottle  is  a  great  curiosity,  and  will  be  a 
wonderful  surprise  till  the  secret  of  its  accom- 
plishment is  learned.  To  do  this,  soak  an 
egg  in  strong  vinegar.  In  process  of  time 
the  shell  will  soften,  and  yet  will  resist  con- 
siderable pressure,  so  it  may  extended  length- 
wise, and  inserted  in  a  moderately  wide- 
mouthed  bottle.  Wash  it  by  pouring  cold 
water  upon  it,  and  it  will  soon  resume  its  for- 
mer shaoe  and  hardness. 


Orange  Jelly. — Put  the  rind  of  two 
deep- colored  oranges,  the  peel  of  two  lem- 
ons, two  ounces  of  isinglass  and  a  large 
lump  of  sugar  into  a  quart  of  wafer.  Let 
them  boil  until  the  isinglass  is  well  dis- 
solved, then  strain  the  juice  of  ten  oranges 
and  two  lemons.  When  mixed,  strain 
through  a  napkin,  put  into  molds  and  set  on 
ice  or  in  a  cold  place. 

Cornstargh  Pudding. — One  quart  of 
milk,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch, 
four  eggs;  beat  the  yolks,  add  a  few  spoon- 
fuls of  the  milk  and  the  starch.  Put  the 
milk  on  in  double  kettle  over  the  fire;  when 
hot  stir  in  the  eggs  and  starch,  sweeten  to 
the  taste,  stir  well  and  cook  three  minutes, 
pour  out  in  a  deep  dish;  when  partly  cool 
flavor  with  vanilla,  spread  currant-jelly  over 
the  t"p;  beat  the  whites  to  a  stiflF  froth, 
sweeten  with  fine  sugar  and  pour  over  the 
whole. 

Eggnog  for  Invalids. — Separate  two 
eggs,  beat  the  yolks  with  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  granulated  sugar  until  light,  then  add  one 
pint  of  new  milk,  mix  thoroughly,  pour  into 
a  pitcher,  and  pour  this  backward  and  for- 
ward from  one  pitcher  to  another  until  light 
and  thoroughly  mixed.  Add  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  brandy.  Beat  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  stir  them  into  the  other 
mixture,  pour  again  backward  and  forward 
from  one  pitcher  to  the  other  three  or  four 
times.  Strain  this  into  a  glass,  dust  on  top 
with  grated  nutmeg  and  serve. 

Sweet  Orange  Preserves. — Take  12 
oranges,  cut  them  into  quarters,  then  cut 
each  quarter  into  two,  squeeze  out  the  juice 
into  a  bowl.    Pick  out  the  seeds,  put  the 
pieces  into  a  kettle  of  cold  water,  boil  pre- 
cisely as  directed  for  marmalade.  Change 
the  water  eight  times,  to  remove  the  bitter 
taste,  boil  in  the  last  water  until  tender, 
strain  off  the  the  water  and  put  in  the  juice 
of  six  more  oranges.  Boil  gently  20  minutes, 
measure,  add  one  even  cupful  of  sugar  to  1 
one  cupful  of  the  fruit,  mix  well,  boil  until 
the  pulp  begins  to  look  clear.    Set  off  until  j 
the  next  day.    Pour  off  the  syrup,  boil  a  few  , 
minutes  and  return  to  the  fruit. 


"Y'OUNG  IfoisKS'  C[0bUMJvj. 


The  Raggedy  Man. 

O,  The  Raggedy  Man  !    He  works  far  Pa; 
An'  he's  the  goodest  man  ever  you  saw  ! 
He  comes  to  our  house  every  day, 
An'  waters  the  horses  an'  feeds  'em  hay; 
An'  he  opens  the  shed — an'  we  all  ist  laugh 
When  he  drives  out  our  little  old  wobble-ly  calf; 
An'  nen — ef  our  hired  girl  says  he  can — 
He  milks  the  cow  fer  'Lizabuth  Ann. 
Ain't  he  a'  awful  good  raggedy  man  ? 
Raggedy  !  Raggedy  I  Raggedy  Man  ! 

W'y,  The  Raggedy  Man — he's  ist  so  good 
He  splits  the  kindlin"  an'  chops  the  wood; 
An'  nen  he  spades  in  our  garden,  too, 
An'  does  most  things  'at  boys  can't  do. 
He  clumbcd  clean  up  in  our  big  tree 
An'  shooked  a'  apple  down  fer  me — 
An'  Dother'n',  too,  for  'Lizabuth  Ann — 
An'  nother'n',  too,  fer  The  Raggedy  Man. 
Ain't  he  a'  awful  kind  Raggedy  Man  ? 
Raggedy  I  Raggedy  1  Raggedy  Man  I 

An'  The  Raggedy  Man,  he  knows  most  rhymes 
An'  tells  'em,  ef  I  be  good,  sometimes; 
Knows  'bout  Giunts,  an"  Griffuns,  an'  Elves, 
An'  The  Squidgicum-Squees  'at  swallers  therselves  I 
An'  wite  by  the  pump  m  our  pasiure-lot, 
He  showed  me  the  hole  'at  the  Wunks  is  got, 
'At  lives  'way  deep  in  the  ground,  an'  can 
Turn  into  me,  er  'Lizibuth  Ann  I 
Ain't  he  a  funny  old  Raggedy  Man  I 
Raggedy  !  Raggedy  !  Raggedy  Man  I 

The  Raggedy  Man — one  time  when  he 
Was  makin'  a  little  bow-'n'-orry  fer  me, 
Says  "When  you're  big  like  your  Pa  is 
Air  you  go'  to  keep  a  fine  store  like  his  — 
An'  be  a  rich  merchunt— an  wear  fine  clothes  ? — 
Er  what  air  you  go  to  be,  goodness  knows  I  " 
An'  nen  he  laughed  at  'Lizabuth  Ann. 
An'  I  says  "  'M  go'  to  be  a  Raggedy  Man  1 — 
I'm  ist  go'  to  be  a  nice  Raggedy  Man  1  " 
Raggedy  I  Raggedy  !  Raggedy  Man  I 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


Railroad  Signals. 

AY,  what  is  the  danger  sig- 
nal?" asked  Hal,  who  was 
beginning  to  consider  these 
railroad  signals  almost  as 
important  and  well  worth 
knowing  as  those  in  which 
he  drilled  his  foot-ball  team. 

"Red  for  danger,  green  for  caution  and 
white  for  safety  :  flags  by  day  and  lanterns  at 
night,"  replied  the  railroad  uncle,  adding: 
"  I  am  sure  you  must  have  noticed  men  at 
road-crossings  waving  white  flags  to  show 
that  the  track  was  clear,  as  your  train  rushed 
by  ?" 

"Of  course  I  have,"  answered  Hal. 

"Or  the  watchmen  on  sharp  curves  and 
bridges,  waving  green  flags,  as  much  as  to 
say:  'You  may  go  ahead,  but  you  must 
do  so  with  caution'?" 

"I  don't  remember  seeing  them,"  said  Hal; 
"but  I'll  look  out  for  the  green  flags  the  very 
next  time  I  go  in  the  cars." 

"A  red  flag  or  a  red  light  is  imperative," 
continued  Mr.  Holden,  "and  means  'sound 
the  call  for  brakes  and  stop  at  once.'  There 
are  other  danger  and  cautionary  signals  I 
think  you  will  be  especially  interested  in," 
added  his  uncle;  "  torpedoes  and  fusees,  for 
instance.  A  torpedo  upon  the  rail  is  one  of 
the  most  used  and  most  reliable  of  all  the 
danger  signals." 

"But  I  shouldn't  think  it  would  be  loud 
enough,"  objected  Hal.  "Why  don't  you  use 
something  louder — say,  cannon-cracke»s  ?' 

"  Oh,  you  are  thinking  of  the  little  paper- 
wrapped  torpedoes  such  as  children  play 
with;  but  they  are  not  the  kind  I  mean.  A 
railroad  torpedo  is  a  round  tin  box,  just 
about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  filled  with 
percussion  powder.  Attached  to  it  are  little 
leaden  strips  that  can  be  bent  under  the  edg- 
es of  the  rail,  so  as  to  hold  the  torpedo  firm- 
ly in  position  on  top  of  it.  In  this  position, 
when  a  locomotive  wheel  strikes  it  with  the 
force  of  a  sledge-hammer,  it  explodes  with  a 
report  fully  as  loud  as  a  cannon-cracker,  that 
can  be  plainly  heard  above  all  other  sounds 
of  the  train.  It  is  a  warning  sufficient  to 
arouse  the  engineman  and  to  render  him 
keenly  alert. 

"If  a  train  meets  with  any  accident  or  ob- 
struction that  bids  fair  to  cause  a  delay  of 
more  than  a  few  seconds,  the  engineman 

sounds  five  short  whistle  blasts  (  

— ).  On  hearing  this  signal  the  rear  brake- 
man  must  immediately  run  back  a  quarter  of 
mile  or  so,  and  place  a  torpedo  on  one  of  the 
rails  that  his  train  has  just  passed  over 
Then,  going  back  about  two  hundred  yards 
farther,  he  places  two  more  torpedoes,  a  rail's- 
length  apart.  He  then  returns  to  the 
first  torpedo,  and  with  his  red  f^ae  in  hand 
stands  there  until  the  recall  signal  is  sound- 
ed from  his  own  train.  On  hearing  this  he 
picks  up  and  takes  with  him  the  single  tor- 
pedo, but  leaves  the  other  two  where  they 
are. 

These  two  torpedoes  thus  form  a  caution- 
ary signal;  and,  translated  by  the  next  fol- 
lowing engineman,  mean,  '  The  train  ahead 
of  you  has  met  with  a  delay.    Move  cau-  ' 


tiously,  and  keep  a  sharp  lookout.'  The 
single  torpedo  is  an  imperative  warning  to 
apply  the  air-brakes,  'shut  off'  and  reverse  !' 
— in  other  words,  'stop  at  once,  for  there  is 
danger  immediately  ahead.' 

"  If  a  train  is  delayed  at  night,  the  rear 
brakeman  sometimes  leaves  another  bit  of 
fireworks  behind  him  when  called  in.  It  is 
a  'fusee,'  which  is  a  paper  cone  containing 
enough  red  fire,  inextinguishable  by  the  wind 
or  rain,  to  burn  exactly  five  minutes,  which 
is  the  shortest  length  of  time  allowed  between 
two  running  trains.  The  engineman  of  the 
following  train  must  stop  when  he  comes  to 
a  fusee,  and  not  move  ahead  again  until  it  is 
burned  out;  though  he  can  calculate  from  its 
condition  just  about  how  far  ahead  the  next 
train  is." — St.  Nicholas. 


How  Dutch  Boys  Play  Tag  — Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  country  where  the  boys  play 
tag  in  their  stocking-feet?  No?  Well, 
there  is  such  a  country.  We  can  imagine 
some  thoughtful  little  boy  thinking  what  a 
hard  time  the  mothers  must  have  darning. 
If  you  ever  go  to  Amsterdam,  Holland,  and 
walk  through  an  open  place  or  one  of  the 
small  parks,  you  will  often  see  a  heap  of 
wooden  shoes,  and  a  little  distance  off  a  lot 
of  children  having  a  merry  game  of  tag. 
You  see,  wooden  shoes  are  not  made  for 
running,  but  the  pavements  are  very  clean 
and  smooth,  and  the  stockings  are  home 
knit  and  have  double  soles,  so  it  is  not  as 
hard  on  the  mothers  as  one  would  at  firft 
suppose.  You  may  not  think  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  wear  wooden  shoes,  or  that  their 
use  makes  graceful  walkers,  but  still  we  do 
not  believe  many  of  you  would  object  to  be- 
ing able  to  take  off  your  shoes  and  make 
boats  of  them,  as  many  little  children  in 
Holland  do.  Canals  tun  everywhere  through 
that  country,  and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
see  the  little  girls,  after  they  have  scrubbed 
the  sidewalks  as  clean  as  they  can,  which  is 
their  duty  every  morning,  sit  down  on  the 
edge  of  tlie  walk,  tie  a  string  to  their  shoes, 
and  float  them  in  the  canal  which  runs  next 
to  the  sidewalk. 


"  He  Died  Learning."  —  Wandering 
about  the  cemetery  at  Mentone,  a  recent 
visitor  found  a  headstone  on  which  was 
written,  "  Here  lies  John  Richard  Green, 
historian  of  the  Enf;lish  people.  He  died 
learning."  What  a  rebuke  these  words  are 
to  those  who  are  young  and  strong,  but  who 
do  not  use  their  abundance  of  life  to  learn 
the  lessons  of  truth  and  beauty  that  God  put 
into  the  world  to  learn!  We  talk  of  finish- 
ing our  education;"  but  as  we  may  learn 
valuable  lessons  from  every  person  and 
thing,  education  should  not  cease  until 
death.  Until  death,  do  we  say  ?  No,  not 
even  then,  for  death  itself  will  be  a  success- 
ful teacher,  and  will  usher  us  into  a  world 
where  we  shall  learn  in  an  instant  more 
than  we  could  in  this  world  in  a  thousand 
years. 


Irish  Veracity, — The  Irish  are  so  pro- 
verbially truthful  that  there  is  veracity  to  be 
found  even  in  their  lying,  as  the  following 
will  amply  prove: 

In  an  Irish  daily  there  recently  appeared 
this  advertisement:  "  Wanted — A  gentle- 
man to  undertake  the  sale  of  a  patent  medi- 
cine; the  advertiser  guarantees  that  it  will  be 
profitable  to  the  undertaker." 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest  U. 
S.  Government  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  io6  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

The  fruit  acreage  planted  in  Butte  during 
1892  was  2738  acres.  Los  Angeles  planted  8223 
acres,  Fresno  county  6572  acres,  and  San  Ber- 
nardino 4424  acres.  "  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
Butte  ranks  fourth. 

Oroville  Register  :  The  festive  jackrabbit  is 
doing  more  damage  than  his  hide  is  worth, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  annoying  to  those  who 
have  young  orchards  planted  in  the  foothills. 
John  Watkins,  of  Wyandotte,  recently  found 
some  long-eared  and  long-legged  ones  eating 
his  young  orange  trees,  so  he  put  out  some 
pieces  of  apple  covered  with  strychnine,  and 
in  two  days'  time  found  over  20  dead  jacks. 
Since  then  he  has  obtained  10  or  12  more.  A 
number  of  orchardists  in  the  hills  have  spoken 
to  us  about  the  number  of  these  animals,  and 
all  of  the  growers  of  fruit  would  like  to  see 
the  county  offer  a  bounty  upon  rabbit  scalps. 

Oroville  Register  :  Mr.  Kirk,  the  owner  of 
the  Turner  place  on  Feather  river,  is  having 
the  oaks  taken  out  preparatory  to  planting  the 
whole  ranch,  embracing  some  300  acres,  to 
fruit  frees.  The  varieties  of  fruit  we  have  not 
learned.  This  will  make  one  continuous  or- 
chard from  the  orchard  of  George  Thresher  to 
to  the  Gridley  bridge  across  Feather  river. 
Above  the  bridge  there  is  almost  a  continuous 
orchard  up  to  Thermalito,  the  land  of  Reyman 
A  Evans  being  the  only  tract  left  unplanted 
except  a  hundred  acres  owned  by  Dave  Biggs. 
This  will  give  about  4000  acres  of  fruit  along 
the  west  side  of  Feather  river  in  this  county. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  river  there  are  about 
1300  acres,  making  in  all  some  5300  acres. 

Brigers  Argus:  F.  F.  Haramon,  of  Rio  Bonito, 
John  E.  Kirk  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Jacobs,  a  cap- 
italist and  orchardist  of  Oakland,  visited  the 
Briggs  orchard  across  the  Feather  river,  five 
miles  northeast  of  town,  a  few  days  ago.  This 
orchard  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  county,  and, 
while  many  trees  have  died  since  1860,  there 
are  a  great  many  yet  living  which  have  made 
considerable  growth  and  are  still  very  pro- 
ductive. In  passing  through  the  orchard,  a 
dead  tree  attracted  their  attention.  This,  a 
peach  tree,  we  are  informed,  died  last  summer. 
An  ax  was  procured  and  the  tree  was  felled. 
A  crosscut  saw  was  brought  into  use,  and  a 
cut  two  inches  in  length  and  measuring  23 
inches  in  diameter  was  sawed  off  from  the  body 
of  the  peach  tree.  This  cut  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  World's  Fair. 

Fresno. 

Expositor :  J.  M.  Hahn,  famous  in  this 
county  as  the  man  who  hauled  7000  pounds 
of  dynamite  to  Pine  Ridge  at  one  load,  has 
left  Fresno,  perhaps  forever.  On  this  morn 
ing's  train  he  took  his  departure  for  Oregon, 
where  he  intends  to  make  his  future  home 
raising  cattle  among  the  Modoc  lava-beds. 

Humboldt. 

Blue  Lake  Advocate:  There's  little  danger  of 
a  fellow  mortal  freezing  to  death  in  the  Bald 
Mountain  section.  Foster  Evans,  who  came 
down  from  that  vicinity  Saturday,  January 
14th,  imparts  the  information  that  at  1:30  p.  m. 
of  that  day  the  thermometer  at  the  Bald  Moun- 
tain store  indicated  91  degrees  in  the  shade. 

Areata  Union:  Mr.  Johansen,  living  on  the 
southern  border  of  Areata,  has  a  fine  bearing 
orchard.  Among  his  fruit  trees  are  some 
quinces,  that  are  very  prolific.  The  gentleman 
informs  us  that  he  gathered  a  good  crop  of 
quinces  in  October,  and  on  the  17th  of  January 
he  gathered  another  fair  crop,  the  fruit  measur- 
ing from  6  to  Hi  inches  in  circumference. 

Inyo. 

Independent:  H.  S.  Enloe  recently  left  some 
fine  specimens  of  snear  beets  at  this  oflBce 
Home  seed  sent  from  Washington  were  planted 
May  21st  in  two  57-foot  rows,  and  produced  2.57 
pounds  of  beeta.  This  was  on  very  slightly 
manured  sagebrush  ground,  no  alkali  visible 
Can  any  one  furnish  specimens  from  alkali  soil? 
An  analysis  will  be  obtained  of  specimens  sub- 
mitted. 

Kern. 

Echo:  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  leg- 
islature to  repeal  'he  coyote  bounty,  and  it  will 
probably  pass  The  coyote  bounty  law  has 
been  one  of  the  few  laws  that  is  of  real  practical 
value  to  the  farmer,  and  it  is  a  shame  that  it 
should  be  repealed  just  as  its  good  effect  begins 
to  be  noticeable.  The  Board  of  Agriculture 
drew  $17,079..36  for  printing  alone  during  the 
year,  but  an  economical  spasm  seizes  our  legis 
iative  Solons  if  anybody  says  coyote.  Young 
lamb,  roast  pig  or  spring  chicken  will  be  lux- 
uries which  only  legislators  may  enjoy. 

Lake. 

Clear  Lake  Press:  Sheriff  Boggs,  last  week, 
sold  one  of  the  largest  beeves  Lake  county  has 
produced  for  some  time.  It  weighed  1930 
pounds  on  foot,  nud  we  can  truthfully  attest  as 
to  its  good  qualities,  for  we  have  tried  it  and 
know  whereof  we  speak. 

Lower  Lake  Bulletin:  The  farmers  of  this 
part  of  the  cnunty  are  tilling  a  large  acreage 
this  year,  and  should  be  encouraged  by  our 
home  marketmen  by  paying  partly  in  cash  for 
their  products  and  yearly  labor,  as  the  farmer 
is  the  one  upon  whom  the  merchant,  printer, 
bl.  cksmith,  and,  in  fact,  every  one  in  business 
depends. 

Lassen. 

Lassen  Advocate:  I.  N.  Jones  is  now  prepar- 
ing land  at  his  place  on  Weatherlow  street, 
some  25  or  30  acres  in  all,  for  the  starting  of  a 
hop  plantation.  So  far  as  we  are  informed,  this 
is  the  pioneer  effort  in  hop  culture  on  anything 
like  a  sufficient  scale  to  determine  the  question 
of  profit  in  Lassen  county. 


Los  Angeles. 

Lancaster  Gazette:  There  now  have  arrived 
7500  prune  trees  and  30.000  almond  trees  for  the 
Manzana  colonies  and  21,000  fruit  trees  for  the 
Fairmont  Company. 

The  orange  crop  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Covina  district  will  but  fall  short  of  40,000 
boxes  this  year.  This  will  make  a  pretty  good 
showing  for  a  district  which  has  but  few  trees 
more  than  six  years  old. 

Pasadena  Star:  What  to  do  with  orange  culls 
was  lately  discussed  by  a  Star  correspondent. 
The  Oitrograph  recommends  marmalade-mak- 
ing, and  calls  for  a  big  factory  at  that  place. 
This  seems  to  be  the  best  use  that  has  yet  been 
found  for  them. 

Pomona  Progress:  A  gentleman  tells  us  that 
about  120  acres  have  been  planted  to  prunes, 
apricots  and  peaches  in  Pomona  since  January 
Ist,  and  that  new  orchards  are  going  in  at  tfee 
rate  of  seven  acres  a  day  at  present.  Orantie 
and  lemon-planting  will  begin  about  the  middle 
of  February. 

Pasadena  Star:  The  number  of  valuable 
horses  in  this  city  has  increased  rapidly  of  late. 
Among  those  now  being  kept  and  trained  here 
is  Col.  G.  G.  Green's  colt  Victor,  which  he 
bought  of  Senator  Rose  when  the  animal  was 
three  weeks  old,  paying  $5000  for  him.  He 
now  values  the  colt  at  $35,000.  He  brought  a 
trainer  out  from  the  East  to  handle  him,  and 
next  summer  he  will  take  him  East,  probably 
to  enter  him  for  a  number  of  trotting  events. 

Senator  Jones  is  the  owner  of  a.  three-fourths 
interest  in  the  San  Vicente  and  Boca  de  Santa 
Monica  ranches,  on  which  the  town  of  Santa 
Monica  and  the  Pacific  branch  Home  for  Dis- 
abled Volunteer  Soldiers  is  located.  The  land 
it  is  understood  will  be  immediately  divided  in- 
to small  fruit  farms  and  placed  on  the  market, 
and  the  purchase  of  the  controlling  interest  in 
the  bank  is  understood  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  carrying  out  this  enterprise. 

Mendocino. 

Ukiah  De)iU)crat:  Wm.  Roberts,  who  came 
here  recently  from  Arizona,  has  purchased  500 
head  of  cattle  in  that  Territory  and  will  bring 
them  up  to  the  Gillapie  ranch,  a  few  miles  south 
of  Ukiah,  to  fatten  them  for  the  market.  The 
cattle  are  expected  here  in  a  few  days,  having 
been  loaded  on  the  cars  in  Arizona  the  early 
part  of  this  week. 

Merced. 

Merced  Express:  There  are  some  great  sheep 
ranges  in  Merced  county.  C.  C.  Smith  has 
many  thousands  of  acres  on  the  plains,  and  a 
fine  mountain  range  in  Tuolumne  county.  L. 
V.  Shiopee,  of  Stockton,  owns  a  large  tract  in 
Merced  and  Mariposa  foothills  and  has  a 
locked-in  range  that  he  cannot  get  sheep  to  in 
the  Sierras  There  are  probably  2500  sheep  in 
the  wandering  flocks  of  Portuguese  who  rent 
land  for  fall  and  winter  pastur.>.  At  the  West 
Side  foothills  of  Merced,  Bascos  own  consider- 
able range,  but  not  nearly  enough  for  the  sheep 
they  possess.  Mitchell,  Jameson  and  others 
own  large  flocks  and  ranges.  Miller  &  Lux 
own  a  third  and  annually  purchase  a  third  of 
all  the  sheep  raised  in  Merced  county.  Mercpd 
sheep  were  sold  off  close  last  year,  and  the  big 
prospective  lamb  crop  of  this  season  will  about 
all  go  to  market  before  the  pasture  dries  out. 

Napa. 

Napa  Journal:  E.  Biggs,  the  contractor,  went 
up  into  his  hay  loft  Wednesday  evening  to 
pitch  down  some  feed  for  his  horses.  It  was 
quite  dark  in  the  barn  at  the  time,  and  in  stick 
ing  the  pitchfork  into  what  he  thought  was  a 
part  of  a  bale  of  hay,  lifted  up  a  man.  The 
man  was  very  drunk  and  it  is  supposed  he  had 
crnwled  up  into  the  loft  to  sleep  off  his  de- 
bauch. Mr.  B'ggs  helped  the  fellow  down 
stairs  and  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  ground 
the  latter  walked  away,  much  to  the  relief  of 
Mr.  Biggs,  who  at  first  feared  he  had  run  the 
fork  through  the  man's  body. 

Oranse. 

Anatieim  Gazette:  The  Horticultural  Com- 
missioners petitioned  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
requesting  them  to  furnish  six  large  and  26 
small  tents  for  fumigation.  The  number  of 
tents  on  hand  were  inadequate  to  do  the  work 
of  fumigation  before  the  propagating  season, 
and  it  was  urgently  necessary  that  fumigation 
be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  The  petition  was 
first  referred  to  the  district  attorney,  who  said 
the  supervisors  bad  the  right  to  furnish  the 
tents  and  pay  for  them  out  of  the  general 
fund.  However,  the  economical  board  refused 
to  act  upon  this  advice  and  declined  to  accede 
to  the  commissioners' request.  Supervisor  Yoch 
was  the  only  member  of  the  board  whose  vote 
was  recorded  as  in  favor  of  ridding  the  orchards 
of  the  county  from  scale. 

Placer. 

Argus:  An  old-fashioned  "  hare  hunt,"  with 
gun  and  hounds,  took  place  on  Saturday  last 
near  the  Bosse  place,  about  five  miles  west  of 
Auburn.  The  party  brought  in  a  total  of  70 
hares,  each  individual  scalping  the  number  se 
opposite  his  name:  H.  M.  Cartright,  the  oldest 
man  in  the  partv,  17;  James  Cartright,  12;  E 
Cartright,  3;  Henry  Skinner,  13;  Charles  Wille 
ford,  4;  James  Mo^ahan,  9;  Bert  Hurlbert,  7; 
John  Hutchison,  3;  J.  A.  Hutchison,  2. 


to  $1  per  hundred,  will  be  restored  to  the  old 
rate  on  January  25,  as  the  Southern  Pacific  did 
not  meet  the  cut.  Now  is  the  time  to  send 
dried  fruit  east. 

Ontario  Record:  Conant  &  Miller  have 
handled  about  eight  tons  of  olives— nearly 
three  tons  from  Cucamonga  and  the  balance 
from  Ontario.  They  have  nearly  200  gallons  of 
oil  to  bottle,  and  it  is  of  the  very  finest  quality. 
They  are  preparing  now  to  experiment  in  mak- 
ing orange  vinegar  from  culls. 

Rialto  Orange  Belt:  We  saw  a  novelty  the 
other  day  in  setting  out  an  orchard.  To  save 
ime  the  owner  put  out  his  trees  by  plowing  a 
double  furrow  through  his  land  for  each  row  of 
trees,  leaving  the  breaking  up  of  the  wild  land 
between  the  rows  to  a  future  day  when  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do.  The  trees  were  doing  finely, 
and  they  were  well  protected,  as  the  wild 
growth  furuished  an  excellent  windbreak  for 
the  young  trees. 

San  Dleso. 

Perris  New  Era:  It  is  stated  that  1000  acres 
of  lemons  are  to  be  planted  out  by  the  com- 
pany owning  the  Chula  Vista  ranch.  This  will 
be  the  largest  lemon  orchard  in  the  world. 

Otay  Press:  An  unusual  number  of  those 
quiet  little  birds  known  as  sparrows  have  been 
flocking  to  this  region  of  late,  doubtless  driven 
here  by  the  southern  drouth.  The  bold  little 
visitors  are  seen  in  every  direction,  and  as  they- 
find  short  picking  here,  will  enter  the  open 
door  in  search  of  food. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Tribune:  Mr.  K.  Miles,  of  Guadalupe,  called 
Monday.  He  is  a  potato-raiser.  This  season 
he  raised  4000  sacks  from  .30  acres  of  land,  for 
which  he  gets  $1  per  sack.  Two  years  ago  he 
measured  one  acre  and  weighed  the  potatoes 
dug  therefrom,  and  they  went  a  little  over  16 
tons. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Union  hotel,  says  the  Ar- 
royo Grande  Herald,  can  now  be  seen  a  bunch 
of  fresh  grapes,  hanging  on  a  vine,  that  is  as 
fine  as  any  ever  plucked  in  September.  The 
vine  runs  over  a  trellised  walk  and  a  sack  has 
been  thrown  over  the  lattice-work,  which  is  the 
only  protection  the  grapes  have  received  from 
the  winter  storms. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Lompoc  Record:  There  is  a  prospect  of  hav- 
ing the  famous  Santa  Rosa  ranch  colonized  by 
dairymen  the  coming  fall.  Mr.  Cooper  begins 
to  realize  that  there  is  little  or  no  profit  in  his 
broad  af-res,  leased  for  common  grazing.  The 
Santa  Rosa  can  be  made  to  yield  $20,000  in 
rents  per  annum,  inside  of  two  years,  if  de- 
voted to  ilairy  purposes.  Much  of  the  Santa 
Rosa  is  the  choicest  grain  land  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. There  is  also  ample  farming  land  to  go 
with  each  dairy-tract  for  root,  corn  and  hay 
purposes.  Both  wood  and  water  are  also  abun- 
dant. 

Santa  Clara. 

Sprinkling  of  public  roads  is  proving  the 
cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  way  to  keep  roads 
in  good  repair.  In  the  Santa  Clara  valley  a 
stretch  of  nine  miles  costs  that  county  but  $75 
per  week  for  watering.  The  new  system  is 
much  talked  of  in  the  lower  end  of  this  county 
where  water  is  easy  of  access. 

Gilroy  Advocate:  Considerable  tree-planting 
is  in  progress  at  the  orchards,  north  Gilroy. 
Wm.  C.  Stroud,  commission  merchant  of  San 
Francisco,  owner  of  30  acres  of  the  orchard 
land,  is  having  1500  more  prune  trees  planted 
this  year.  Last  year  2280  trees  were  set  out  for 
him  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Murray,  with  the  loss  of  but 
one  tree.  Mr.  Murray  is  adding  1000  prune 
trees  to  his  own  place  this  year.  Mr.  Norton, 
1000  trees — prunes,  peaches  and  pears,  and 
Messrs.  Smith,  Palmer,  Wilder,  Viliinger  anil 
Mrs.  Farrer  are  also  increasing  their  orchard 
acreage.  The  northern  suburbs  of  Gilroy  give 
protniseof  an  extensive  fruit-range. 

Sonoma. 

Rqmblican:  Ex-Deputy  Sheriff  Logan 
Toombs  writes  the  Republican  a  very  entertain- 
ing account  of  the  slaughter  of  a  450-pound 
bear  by  himself,  N.  Crilley,  Henry  Seawell  and 
Robert  Mason,  a  few  ago,  near  the  middle  fork 
of  the  Gualala  river.  Mr.  Toombs  saved  eight 
gallons  of  oil  from  his  hearship's  carcass  and 
then  did  not  get  all  of  it 

Sonoma  Index- Triburte:  Saturday  we  rode 
over  the  Sonoma  meadow-lands  on  the  Senator 
Jones  ranch.  The  young  grain  is  making  a  re- 
markable growth  and  almost  the  entire  2000 
acres  are  one  vast  carpet  of  green.  Here  and 
there  are  spots  in  low  places,  which  to  the 
casual  observer  would  appear  to  have  missed, 
but  upon  close  inspection  it  was  found  that  even 
in  those  places  the  grain  had  commenced  to 
come  up.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that 
there  is  no  grainfield  in  California  to-day  that 
gives  better  promise  of  an  enormous  yield  than 
ihese  2000  acres. 

Stanislaus. 

Modesto  Herald:  Stanislaus  landowners 
should  note  that  olives  will  do  well  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  and  that  the  demand  for 
pickled  olives  and  olive-oil  is  five  times  greater 
than  California  can  supply. 

Times:  Henry  Hall,  of  East  Lynne,  came 
near  being  shot  with  a  stray  Winchester  ball 
while  he  was  plowing  recently.  A  careless 
hunter  had  fired  at  some  game  with  a  38-caliber 
rifle  and  did  not  notice  Mr.  Hall,  who  was  in 
range. 

Tulare. 

It  is  estimated  by  good  authority  that  Tulare 
county  has  10,264  acres  of  bearing  raisin  vines 
and  5178  acres  of  bearing  orchard  trees. 

Tulare  Times:  Beef  cattle  and  pork  hogs  are 
worth  51  cents  per  pound  on  foot,  and  hogs  are 
likely  to  bring  a  higher  price  before  spring,  so 
say  cattle  buyers, 


Sacramento. 

Record-  Onion:  Sneak-thieves  seem  to  be  quite 
active  in  raiding  the  gardens  of  residents  who 
have  bearing  orange  trees.  Four  of  them  en 
tered  the  yard  of  John  Stevens,  on  "  the  Ridge,' 
at  half  past  eleven  o'clock  night  before  last, 
and  they  may  thank  their  stars  that  Mr.  Stev 
ens'  son  fired  rather  high  ins'ead  of  at  them,  as 
he  is  a  dead  shot.  If  they  repeat  their  visit 
tbey  may  not  expect  to  be  dealt  with  so  leni 
ently. 

San  Bernardino. 

Riverside  Press:   The  dried  fruit  rates  to  east 
ern  points,  which  the  Santa  Fe  cut  from  $1.40     Visalia  Delta:    Major  C.  J.  Berry  has  finished 


planting  40  acres  of  prunes  for  the  Togni 
brothers  on  their  land  near  the  property  of  the 
Visalia  Fruit  and  Land  Conpany. 

Hanford  Journal:  The  band  of  fine,  fat 
steers  belonging  to  J.  J.  Cortner  was  purchased 
by  J.  M.  Daggs,  proprietor  of  the  California 
market.  Mr.  Daggs  paid  six  cents  per  pound 
for  the  cattle  on  foot. 

Visalia  Delia:  An  old  gentleman  called  at 
this  office  and  suggested  that  hunters  shonld 
not  shoot  yellow  hammers,  or  "  wake-ups,"  as 
they  are  the  fruitgrowers'  friends,  eating  insects, 
ants,  etc.,  that  infest  growing  frees. 

Tula:e  Exchange:  Over  12  carloads  of  fruit 
trees  have  been  received  at  this  point  during 
the  past  week,  which  are  to  be  set  out  in  th's 
part  of  the  country.  This  quantity  of  trees 
will  set  out  about  1800  acres  of  orchard,  and 
when  we  consider  the  past  and  future  ship- 
ments and  the  large  quantities  supplied  or- 
chardists by  our  local  nurseries,  some  idea  can 
be  formed  as  to  the  large  increase  of  orchards 
in  this  portion  of  Tulare  county. 

Hanford  Journal :  The  San  Jose  scale  is 
more  prevalent  in  the  orchards  of  the  Lucerne 
valley  than  at  any  former  period  and  all  or- 
chards should  be  sprayed  at  once.  Horace 
Thomas,  State  Horticultural  Commissioner, 
indorses  Brown's  insect  exterminator  as  the 
best  tree  wash,  which  is  fortunate,  as  a  Fresno 
party  has  a  patent  on  the  lime,  sulphur  and 
salt  wash  which  has  been  heretofore  used.  It  is 
claimed  by  the  inventor  of  Brown's  wash  that 
it  is  just  as  good  and  just  as  cheap. 

Ventura. 

Hanford  Sentinel:  G.  S.  Myers,  who  has 
charge  of  Heald's  Business  College  ranch  south 
of  Hanford,  informs  us  that  they  sent  38  head 
of  colts,  from  one  to  four  years  of  age,  to  Gil- 
roy last  week,  and  sold  the"  lot  at  an  average 
price  of  $100  per  head.  That  is  a  decent  paying 
figure,  and  at  that  rate  breeders  can  do  pretty 
well. 

Ventura  Ur\it:  Messrs.  Bennett  it  Taylor, 
who  hiive  been  drilling  a  well  for  Rev.  A.  O. 
Dauiels,  struck  a  fine  body  of  water  when  down 
only  75  feet,  which  rises  to  four  feet  of  the  sur- 
face. As  a  pump-well  only  was  desired,  drill- 
ing has  been  stopped. 

P.  L.  Byers,  of  S'inta  Panla,  informs  the 
Chronicle  of  that  place  that  he  has  had  consid- 
erable experience  with  the  codlin  moth.  He 
says  in  1891  he  picked  up  all  his  apples  infected 
and  destroyed  them.  Then  in  February,  1892, 
he  scraped  the  rough  bark  off  the  trees.  In 
June  he  went  over  the  trees  and  found  about  a 
dozen  in  which  the  moth  was  at  work.  These 
he  destroyed.  The  result  was  he  had  a  fine 
crop  of  apples  in  '92. 

Ventura  Free  Press:  We  heard  a  gentleman, 
who  is  in  a  position  to  know,  state  recently 
that  the  beans  are  now  most  all  in  the  hands  of 
buyers.  Considerable  activity  has  been  felt  for 
the  past  three  weeks.  Twenty  cars  were  re- 
ceive at  the  wharf  in  this  place  on  Saturday 
from  Montalvo  and  Saticoy.  The  steamer 
Lackme  loaded  12,428  sacks,  or  abvut  420  tons, 
and  the  Coos  Bay  took  on  20  tons  for  San 
Francisco. 

Yuba. 

Marysville  Appeal  The  men  employed  at 
the  slaughter-house  of  the  Valley  Meat  Co. 
killed  the  la'gesl  hog  ever  seen  in  these  parts 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  monster  porker 
weighed  702  pounds  on  foot  and  was  as  large  as 
an  ordinary  s  eer.  C.  C.  Slattery  said  that  it 
was  the  largest  that  he  had  ever  seen,  and  he 
has  been  in  that  business  over  30  years.  The 
animal  was  raised  on  Geo.  Walton's  place. 

Marysville  Appeal:  Almost  every  part  of 
Yuba  county  now  wants  roads  and  bridges. 
Tbey  are  not  only  wanted,  but  in  most  caees 
are  actually  needed.  What  is  the  matter  now 
with  having  a  full  and  comprehensive  survey 
made  on  whici'  estimates  can  be  obtained,  and, 
if  not  entirely  too  expensive,  have  a  thorough, 
well  drained  and  well-graveled  system  of  high- 
ways. The  surveys  and  estimates  for  the  roads 
and  drains  would  not  cost  more  than  $3(X)0  at 
the  outside.  The  time  for  patching  and  repair- 
ing is  at  an  end. 

OREGON. 

While  the  two  little  daughters  of  Alonzo 
Lesch,  who  lives  near  Crawfordsville,  Or.,  were 
out  riding  horseback  last  week,  the  horse  was 
frightened  by  the  screaming  of  a  cougar  and 
th  ew  the  children  off,  breaking  a  leg  of  the 
younger  girl.  The  elder  rirl  picked  her  sister 
up  in  her  arms  and  carried  her  to  the  house. 

WASHINGTON. 

A  vegetable  curiosity  has  been  left  in  the 
office  <if  the  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  Advance.  It 
consists  of  a  network  of  large  potatoes,  grown 
one  upon  another,  the  whole  aggregating  eight 
pound!-. 

A  white  wolf  weighing,  perhaps,  150  pounds, 
walked  deliberately  the  full  length  of  the  main 
street  in  Pl»za,  a'  new  town  near  Spangle. 
Wash.,  unmolested,  and  passed  up  the  gulch 
into  the  hills. 

ttut  little  is  being  done  at  present  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  great  irrigation  enterprise  in 
Walla  Walla  valley,  Washington,  by  which 
20,000  acres  of  arid  lands  are  to  be  reclaimed. 
As  soon  as  spring  opens,  however,  the  work 
will  prob-tbly  be  pushed  ahead  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble. Water  is  to  be  taken  at  a  point  a  mile  and 
a  half  above  the  two  branches  of  the  Wylla 
Walla  river. 

One  of  the  future  great  resources  on  (be  lower 
Sound  country  in  Washington  will  be  fruit- 
raising.  The  soil  and  climate  of  Jefferpon  and 
Clallam  counties  and  of  the  islands  which  lie 
directly  tributary  to  Port  Townsend,  are  par- 
ticularly adapted,  it  is  claimed,  to  all  kinds  of 
small  and  orchard  fruit-raising.  Every  s«a8on 
witnesses  more  i^ound  cleared  and  orchard* 
planted. 


Janaarj  28,  1893. 
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FOR— ==— 

THE  LAND'S  SAKE! 

READ  THIS  CARD  CAREFULLY: 


Out  of  the  400,000  acre  tract  of  land  owned  by  this  Company  you  can 
find  suitable  localities  for  growing  cereals,  hay,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  in  fact 
almost  everything  that  is  producible;  then  your  title  is  solid,  and  water  sure; 
terms  are  within  the  reach  of  every  industrious  man;  you  would  not  locate  in 
a  wilderness,  for  there  are  churches,  schools  and  good  society  in  this  locality. 
You  will  not  have  to  grub  out  trees  or  cart  away  rocks,  for  the  ground  is 
ready  for  the  plow.  There  is  an  abundance  of  that  necessary  element,  sun- 
light, and  you  are  not  dealing  at  second  hand,  you  will  deal  with  the  owners  of 
the  soil,  who  are  thoroughly  responsible  and  have  a  high  financial  business 
standing  in  the  country;  they  live  up  to  their  promises.  Write  to  the  adjoined 
address  for  maps,  magazines,  circulars,  etc. 


KERN  COUNTY  LAND  COMPANY, 


BAKERSFIELD,  CALIFORNIA. 


S.  W.  FERGUSSON  Agent. 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST 


It  Will  Cost  You 
No  More  Than 
Other  Makes. 


Was  Awarded  the  Premiun  at  State  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  OTHERS. 

WE  MAKE  THEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED 

Fleaat  note  that  an  8i-(oot  mill  has     f«et  more  wind  aurt&ce  than  an  8-toot  m 
gyj^pY  lyill^L  GUARANTEED  P^'tBl><'°^'°by  storms  that  do  not  wreck 

Any.'MlU  that  does  not  work  eatlsfactory  may  be  returned  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  tbe  frelgbt  botb  ways. 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 

405  &  407  Market  Street,        -        -        San  Francisco,  Oal, 


FXl-^IO-OXS    SMITH    eb  OO., 


HANCPAOTUHSR  OK 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.   180  BBALB  STSBBIT,  SAN  FBANOISOO,  OAL. 

Iron  cut,  puDohedand  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  eround  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for 
making  Pipe.     Estimates  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  for  coating  all 
alee*  of  Pipes  with  a  compooltlon  of  Onal  Tar  and  Aspbaltum. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Delivered  Anywhere  In  the 

United  States. 
These  Scales  have  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  2b  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Soales  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  In  stock. 

Tniman,  Hooker  ft  Co..  Sau  Franclfoc. 


Jackson's  jjotary  |ineyar(l  or  [jrchard  jji 


arrow. 


■X=t.XOXS  (fi-^e   feet  cI^Iaxxx 


It  bas  balf-lncb  steel 
teetb,  and  Is  made  to  ro- 
tate eltber  way  by  simply 
cbaneriner  tbe  cast  -  iron 
welKbt  'rom  one  side  to 
tbe  otber.  Tbe  Harrow 
welsrbs  170  lbs.,  and  can 
be  taken  down  and 
nacked  closely  for  sblp- 
ment. 


etex-),  ^25. 

Tbe  Jackson  Vineyard 
Harrow  rotates  eltber 
way,  at  tbe  will  of  tbe 
driver,  and  by  driving 
tbe  slow  side  next  to  tbe 
vine  or  tree  tbere  is  no 
danger  of  burtlng  it,  as 
tbe  Harrow  will  roll 
gently  around  tbe  tree  or 
vine. 


THE  JACKSON  VINEYARD  HARROW  was  designed  especially  for  vineyards  and  orchards,  where  very 
thorough  and  carrful  work  is  required.  It  was  introduced  to  the  orehardista  in  1881,  and  perfected  during  that 
season.  It  i«  m%de  of  gas-pipe,  bent  round  like  a  wheel,  and  made  perfectly  smooth  on  the  outer  rim,  and  presents 
no  sharp  oorners  to  the  t  ees  or  vines  to  injure  them  as  it  revolves.  It  is  provided  with  hstndlea,  so  the  operator 
can  hold  It  to  or  from  the  row.  Ei'ery  farmer  should  have  one  for  his  gardon,  and  to  level  any  uneven  land,  or  fill 
up  dead  furrows.  Every  vineyard. st  or  orchard  owner  should  have  a  sufficient  number  to  go  over  the  whole 
ground  in  a  short  time.  When  the  surface  Is  just  in  proper  condition,  one  riay'a  work  is  worth  a  week's  out  of 
season.  The  Jackson  Rotary  Harrow  is  a  perfect  pulverizer,  leveler,  clod-crusher  and  weed-killer.  It  leaves 
weeds  on  top  of  the  ground — thoroughly  shaken — to  die. 

BYRON  JACKSON.  625  Sixth  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


IMPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery  and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIBIATICS  OHlCe:RI'i;iI.Y 
FURNlSHBD.j 

Address  Works,  First  &  Stevensou  Sts, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OAU. 

Send  or  book  showing  cheap  Irrigation,  mailed 
free. 


ST.  ELMO  LA.DDE:R. 

THE    FRUIT    GROWERS'  FAVORSTE. 

 MANUFACTURED  BY  

JOHN  P.  LOGUB  811  J  Street,  Sacramento,  Oal. 

Orders  sulicitid  :.nd  County  Rights  for  sale. 
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^ATROJ^S  Of  pEiuSBA^DF^Y. 
The  Morals  of  Business. 


An  Eastern  journal  recently  remarked, 
that  however  strenuously  we  may  deny  that 
Bellamy's  paradox  would  be  any  improvement 
upon  the  business  methods  o<  the  world, 
it  is  certainly  only  a  willful  blindne  s  which 
refuses  to  see  that  the  world  shelters  many 
grave  faults  and  threatening  tendencies  under 
its  present  methods  and  laws.  It  cannot  be 
disputed  that  business  with  too  many  is  only 
a  species  of  warfare  in  which  anything  is  al- 
lowable which  succeeds.  The  conventional 
rules  of  trade  are  those  with  which  abstract 
right  and  equity  have  very  little  to  do.  The 
morals  of  business  naturally  spring  from  and 
represent  the  average  sense  of  justice  among 
business  men.  If  we  take  the  general  aver- 
age, as  it  now  stands,  we  may  reasonably  as- 
sume that  it  would  represent  a  fair  standard 
of  business  morality.  But  there  are  bodies 
of  business  men  in  every  large  commercial 
center  whose  morality  in  this  respect  would 
fall  far  below  the  general  average.  Let  us 
look  at  this  matter  for  a  moment. 

Experience  has  shown  that  there  are  ever 
lurking  dangers  in  large  accumulations  of 
wealth,  and  that  these  dangers  increase  with 
the  aggregation  of  wealth  in  large  commu- 
nities. The  standard  of  honor  and  rectitude 
in  business  is  always  higher  in  small  than  in 
large  communities.  The  same  distinction 
may  also  be  made  between  small  and  large 
holders  of  property.  The  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  in  most  cases  means  swift  de- 
terioration of  business  rectitude  in  the  indi- 
vidual. An  aggregation  of  such  individuals 
tends  almost  uniformly  toward  corruption  in 
such  a  business  community.  When  men 
once  begin  to  lose  their  respect  for  business 
rectitude  the  decline  is  easy  and  rapid. 

An  absence  of  a  personal  sense  of  honor  is 
the  besetting  weakness  of  trade.  When  men 
lose  their  pride  in  that  direction,  they  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  make  the  most  they 
can  out  of  their  business  transactions.  The 
manufacturer  and  merchant  will  flood  the 
market  with  shoddy.  The  railroad  company 
will  put  upon  the  market  all  the  bonds  it  will 
bear,  without  any  reference  to  the  cost  of  the 
road,  and  fix  such  rates  of  traffic  as  will 
bring  the  highest  possible  interest  on  the 
fictitious  cost.  In  business  which  will  not 
admit  of  such  modes  of  unfair  gain,  com 
bines  or  trusts  are  formed  to  control  prices 
in  the  many  ways  known  to  such  methods 
No  right-thinking  man  will  admit  that 
such  things  are  either  right  or  honorable, 
Some  will  shrug  their  shoulders  and  say:  "It 
is  all  wrong,  but  we  can't  help  it" ;  but  there 
are  others,  and  their  number,  happily,  is 
constantly  increasing,  who  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  such  things  are  no  better  than  high 
way  robbery  under  forms  of  law,  and  we  will 
make  the  effort  to  see  that  it  shall  be  some 
body's  business  to  correct  such  abuses. 

One  of  our  city  evening  papers,  a  fewdays 
since,  in  speaking  of  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  now  greater  than  that  of 
Great  Britain,  said  :  "  It  has  no  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  it  presents 
problems  for  solution  never  before  met  with 
in  the  annals  of  the  race.  Mammonism  is  sap- 
ping the  morals  of  the  country.  It  is  doing 
more  to  take  the  spinal  column  out  of  men 
than  anything  else.  When  important  legis- 
lation against  Mormonism  was  pending  in 
Washington,  we  are  told  that  certain  New 
York  merchants  telegraphed  to  Congress: 
'  New  York  sold  $13,000,000  worth  of  goods 
to  Utah  last  year.    Hands  off !"' 

The  command  of  Mammon  was  obeyed; 
hands  were  taken  off,  and  no  further  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  a  matter  of  needed 
moral  reform  because  it  would  interfere  with 
the  trade  of  New  York  millionaires  in  that 
Territory  ! 

The  same  journal  further  truthfully  says: 
"  Mammonism  promotes  materialism  and 
materialism  is  death  to  moral  character.  It 
destroys  all  loftiness  of  motives,  eliminates 
heroism  from  human  life,  and  makes  men  of 
the  earth  earthy,  until  they  come  to  feel  that 
nothing  is  real,  nothing  worth  having,  which 
they  cannot  hold  in  their  hands." 

Such  is  the  tendency  of  the  times.  But 
men  of  all  classes  can  be  honest  in  their 
dealings  with  their  fellow- men,  and  business 
of  all  kinds  can  be  conducted  on  a  fairly 
high  moral  basis.  But  to  reach  such  a  re- 
sult men  must  be  educated  up  to  a  higher 
standard  of  business  moralty.  In  such  edu- 
cation we  cannot  reach  the  millionaire;  but 
we  can  reach  the  man  with  the  ballot,  and 
by  the  use  of  that  weapon  he  may  stand  on 
an  equality  with  his  more  wealthy  and  ex- 
acting neighbor.  The  man  with  the  ballot 
must,  therefore,  be  educated  not  only  on 
lines  of  morality,  but  also  to  consider  it  his 
bounden  duty  to  employ  his  right  of  citizen- 
ship in  devising  and  enacting  laws  which 
will  render  it  impos^ibU  /or  the  moneyed 


few  to  oppress  the  great  majority  by  means 
of  unequal  and  unjust  trade  regulations  and 
practices. 

Many  think  the  iniquitous  ways  of  trade 
and  the  unjust  manipulations  of  large  busi- 
ness operations  are  too  mysterious  to  be 
reached  and  corrected  by  law.  But  such  is 
not  the  fact.  Business,  like  politics,  is  a 
matter  of  evolution.  Both  grow  out  of  the 
needs  and  minds  of  men,  and  there  is  no 
hidden  or  mysterious  power  connected  with 
such  growth  that  may  not  be  brought  under 
perfect  control,  in  a  free  Government  like 
this,  and  made  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
The  signs  of  the  times  point  most  unmis- 
takably to  the  fact  that  this  truth  has  already 
taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  that  men  will  soon  be  found  in  the  halls 
of  our  legislatures,  both  national  and  State, 
who  will  see  to  it  that  the  business  of  the 
country  shall  be  placed  and  kept  upon  a 
higher  level  than  has  heretofore  existed,  and 
that  both  those  who  are  already  in  it,  or 
who  may  hereafter  enter  the  marts  of  com- 
merce do  not  again  degenerate  into  dens  of 
thieves.   

A  Live  Grange  Meeting. 

LODI,  Jan.  IS,  1893. 
To  THE  Editor:— A  special  meeting  o(  San  Joa- 
quin County  Pomona  Grange,  held  in  Woodbridge 
Jan.  12,  1893,  was  one  of  the  best  meetings  we  have 
held  for  a  year.  The  interest  and  zral  manifested 
by  all  were  of  a  very  remarkable  character,  and  not 
only  by  the  members,  but  by  those  not  members  of 
the  Order,  it  being  the  day  published  and  set  apart 
for  the  discussion  of  the  "  Initiative"  or  "Referen- 
dum," similar  to  Switzerland,  as  far  as  practicable. 
An  open  meeting  being  held,  a  great  many  persons 
not  memt)ers  of  the  Order  were  present.  I  think  in 
a  few  years  more  the  system  will  be  engrafted  into 
our  Constitution  in  this  State,  if  not  adopted  at  the 
present  session,  as  petitions  are  being  circulated 
now  throughout  the  Slate  for  the  amendment. 

This  Grange  unanimously  opposed  the  bill,  now 
in  the  legislature,  pen-ioning  school  teachers.  They, 
with  the  same  consistency,  ought  to  pension  farmers 
and  housewives. 

Also,  the  meeting  passed  a  resolution  urging  up- 
on the  legislature  the  nece'ssity  and  justice  of  some 
law  by  which  the  people  of  the  State  of  California 
may  legally  collect  all  of  the  delinquent  back  taxes 
due  from  the  several  railroads  of  the  State,  that  the 
burdens  of  Government  may  be  more  equally  dis- 
tributed. 

Also,  sele;ted  a  committee  to  ascertain  the  par 
value  of  Unds  that  are  assessed  by  county  assessors 
and  the  Slate  Board  of  Equalization,  as  compared 
with  the  value  of  the  mortgage  thereupon,  and  also 
directed  the  legislative  committee  to  ascertain  what 
changes  are  necessary  to  be  mad ;  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  statutes  thereunder  whereby  county  and 
State  assessments  may  be  made  biennially,  instead 
of  annually,  the  tietter  to  economize  and  reduce  the 
rate  of  taxation. 

They  also  passed  a  resolution  commending  Sena- 
tor D.  A.  Ostrom  for  his  honesty  of  purpose,  de- 
termined effort  and  untiring  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
consumers  of  grain  bags  in  this  State,  in  opposing 
the  confirmation  of  Mr.  "  Daniel  Hayes "  as 
State  Prison  Director,  and  that  the  farmers  should 
have  a  representative  or  two  on  the  Board  of  Prison 
Directors. 

A  speci.)l  meeting  of  this  Grange  will  be  held  in 
Lodi  hall  on  Thursday,  February  2d,  commencing 
at  10  A.  M. ;  open  meeting  in  the  afternoon  during 
the  discussion  of  "  Proper  Representation." 

).  D.  Huffman,  Secretary. 


course  be  reconciled  when  it  is  known  that  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  building  a  "Grange  Temple'' 
was  postponed  another  year  on  account  of  this  "im- 
portant "  action. 

Other  speakers  took  a  more  roseate  view  of  the 
situation.  They  referred  eloquently  and  withal 
truly  to  the  past  achievements  of  the  Grange,  which 
have  been  told  and  reto'd  so  many  times  I  will  not 
repeat  them.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  conserva- 
tive, they  possibly  had  the  best  of  the  argument. 

The  best  of  good-feeling  was  manifested  through- 
out the  discussion.  A  vote  was  taken  and  San 
Jose  Grange  unanimously  resolved  to  remain  in  the 
Order.  Amos  Adams. 


A  Fine  Meeting  at  Elk  Grove. 

Sacramento.  Jan.  23,  1893. 

To  the  Editor: — Despite  the  heavy  log,  which 
was  cold  enough  to  thoroughly  chill  the  ardor  of  all 
but  the  most  enthusiastic  of  Patrons,  a  large  number 
was  in  attendance  to  witness  the  installation  cere- 
monies of  Elk  Grove  Grange  January  2tst.  Neigh- 
boring Granges  were  well  represented. 

After  the  banquet,  P.  M.  of  Florin  Grange,  Bro. 
D.  Reese,  assisted  by  W.  M.  Greer  of  Sacramento 
Grange,  installed  the  officers,  who  severally  re 
sponded  with  words  of  promise  and  of  hope  and 
encouragement  for  the  coming  year.  Interspersed 
throughout  the  meeting  were  appropriate  musical 
exercises. 

Bro.  Caples,  W.  Lecturer,  said  that  the  Grange 
was  instituted  to  fill  a  want  in  country  society;  that 
while  agriculturists  were  moral  and  law-abiding, 
they  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  isolation 
and  were  not  prepared  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
citizens  thoroughly  for  lack  of  opportunities  that 
city  dwellers  possess.  Hence  the  Grange,  which 
was  intended  to  benefit  not  only  themselves  but  all 
mankind;  throughout  all  its  teachings  breathes  a 
spirit  of  tolerance  and  broadmindedness  that  ex- 
cites the  admiration  of  all. 

Bro.  E.  Greer  spoke  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  association  with  the  Grange,  and  urged  the 
young  people  to  l>ecome  identified  with  it  for  the 
lit>eral  opportunities  it  afforded  them  for  practical 
education. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Haswell,  while  not  a  member  of  the 
Order,  thought  highly  of  it,  and  related  in  a  humor 
ous  vein  the  defense  made  by  an  Illinois  matron 
who,  when  the  Grange  was  assailed,  said  that  she 
and  her  husband  felt  that  they  were  better  individ- 
uals, better  members  of  society,  because  of  their 
connection  with  the  Grange.  They  felt  a  more 
manly  and  womanly  dignity  because  of  that  associ 
ation,  and  she  felt  that  the  Grange  was  organized 
upon  a  high  plane,  and  its  members  were  thereby 
elevated  and  educated,  and  she  could  not  calmly 
listen  to  utterances  of  disparagement. 

Sister  H.  S.  Jones,  while  regretting  that  Elk 
Grove  Grange  had  recently  suffered  a  severe  loss 
from  fire,  hoped  that  the  Grange  would  make  an 
effort  to  contribute  to  the  Ceres  Temple  Fund.  She 
also  urged  Patrons  to  support  their  official  organ, 
setting  forth  the  wisdom  of  doing  so,  not  only  Ije- 
cause  the  Order  needs  a  medium  of  communication, 
but  because  of  the  need  of  an  independent,  fearless 
advocate  of  interests  which  are  of  great  importance 
to  the  farmer,  and  this  she  believed  the  Rural 
Press  to  be. 

After  a  Grange  song,  W.  M.  Selmeyer  dismissed 
the  audience,  so  that  all  might  reach  their  homes 
before  nightfall.  As  we  sped  swiftly  homeward,  we 
numbered  another  day  passed  in  happy  companion 
ship  within  the  Grange. 


San  Jose  Grange— It  Still  Lives. 

San  Jose,  Jan.  20,  1893, 

To  the  Editor: — The  resolution,  a  notice  of 
which  was  given  some  weeks  ago,  to^ever  its  con- 
necti  m  witti  the  State  Grange  and  consequently  the 
Order,  came  up  for  discussion  the  i.)th  inst.  before 
the  San  Jose  Grange. 

Speakers  in  the  affirmative  of  the  question  gave 
many  and  some  convincing  reasons  showing  that  a 
large  number  of  sutiordinate  Granges  had  outgrown 
the  State  Grange  in  progressiveness  and  usefulness. 
That  the  chief  factors  in  the  success  of  subordinate 
Granges  are  the  social  and  educational,  which  do 
not  come  from  the  State  or  National  Granges 
That  the  State  and  National  Granges  were  cum- 
bered with  dead  branches  which  should  be  removed 
before  the  lull  objects  of  the  founders  of  the  Order 
could  be  attained.  That  the  subordinate  Granges 
are  supposed  to  draw  their  inspiration  from  the  State 
and  National  Granges;  hence  the  necessity  of  having 
at  the  head  of  our  Order  men  of  enlarged  ideas  and 
force  of  character,  men  qualified  by  nature  as  lead 
ers,  not  followers  filled  with  aphorisms  and  trite 
sayings  of  the  goody-goody,  namby-pamby  stripe, 
who  are  afraid  of  their  own  convictions,  should  they 
have  any.  What  is  wanted  is  progressive  men  with 
progressive  measures,  who  can  vitalize  the  living 
and  revitalize  the  dormant  Granges  into  greater  ac- 
tivlty.  Conservatism  may  have  its  usefulness  in 
some  walks  of  life,  but  its  value  as  a  Grange  ele 
ment  has  long  ceased  to  exist. 

Conservatism  advises  us  to  keep  our  eye  on  men, 
measures  and  votes  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  think 
ing  possibly  that  the  eye  at  long-range  distances 
has  a  restraining  power  over  corrupt  legislation. 
What  would  a  party,  who  came  to  loot  your  prem- 
ises, care  whether  you  kept  your  eye  on  him  or  not 
so  long  as  you  kept  your  hands  off? 

The  National  Grange  came  in  for  its  share  of 
criticism  on  what  it  termed  the  important  matter  of 
appropriating  a  thousand  dollars,  out  of  funds  con- 
tributed by  subordinate  Granges,  to  open  a  "Grange 
headquarters  at  Chicago  during  the  World's  Fair, 
for  the  reception,  instruction  and  entertainment  of 
its  members."  The  propriety  of  this  appropriation 
is  readily  seen  when  we  know  that  farmers  prefer 
going  from  200  to  2000  miles  to  get  "instruction" 
in  the  Order  rather  than  to  receive  "instruction" 
any  week  in  every  month  in  the  year  close  at  their 
homes.  Nevertheless,  it  was  designated  as  a  sort 
of  a  junketing  establishmeut.    All  (jrangers  will  ol 


office  and  to  attend  each  and  every  meeting  during 
the  year.  Mr.  Frifbie  was  assisted  by  Sister  Jennie 
Hedges  of  North  Butte  Grange.  After  installation 
there  was  a  Grange  love  least.  Every  visitor  from 
Yuba  City  Grange  made  a  few  remarks  for  the  good 
of  the  Grange,  and  at  four  o'clock  the  company  was 
dismissed  and  turned  loose  in  the  Grange  hall  for  a 
good  social  visit  before  repairing  to  their  several 
homes. 

Stockton  Grange.— Mr.  P.  C.  Noyes,  of  Srock- 
ton  Grange,  writes  as  follows  : 

"This  Grange  was  organized  Aug,  12,  1873,  with 
30  charter  members;  therefore  our  twentietn  birth- 
day will  occur  next  August.  To-day  there  are  with 
us  some  of  the  original  members  who  have  had  the 
good  of  the  Order  at  heart,  and  have  steadily  upheld 
its  principles  from  year  to  year,  despite  all  discour- 
agements. In  addition  to  the  charter  members 
present,  are  those  who  joined  soon  after  the  Grange 
was  organized. 

■  These  charter  and  early  members  are  to  our 
Grange  what  the  father  and  mother  are  in  the 
home.  While  in  years  they  are  not  senior  to  some 
of  the  new  members,  yet  their  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  Grange  matters  and  their  sincerity  and 
devotion  to  the  cause,  make  them  parents  indeed. 

'  There  have  been  times  when  the  membership 
has  been  larger  than  now,  for,  like  all  Granges, 
many  joined  from  various  selfi>h  motives — some  for 
mere  amusement,  some  for  greed  of  gain,  and  oth- 
er:: because  it  was  something  new.  Many  have 
withdrawn  on  account  of  removal  to  other  homes, 
others  because  they  did  not  get  suddenly  rich  there- 
from, and  a  few  because  they  wearied  of  it;  but 
now  we  have  atxjut  100  members,  stanch  and  true, 
and  harmony  and  good-will  prevail. 

"  By  special  invitation,  our  officers  are  installed 
to-day  by  Bro.  C.  W.  Norton  of  Lodi.  Bro.  Ailing 
has  tieen  our  worthy  master  for  the  past  year,  and  a 
t/^ry  worthy  master  has  he  been,  and  it  Bro.  N., 
who  is  installed  to  day,  prove  as  effi::ient,  we  shall 
t>e  well  satisfied.  A  so-called  "'basket-lunch,'' but 
in  reality  a  feast,  followed  installation,  which  was 
enjoyed  with  the  usual  Grange  zest. 

'As  our  Order  meets  every  Saturday,  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  many  of  the  current  questions 
ol  the  day,  and  usually  feel  that  our  meeiings  are 
not  in  vain.  At  our  last  session  we  received  a  com- 
munication from  Capi.  Merry,  reqa-sting  us,  as  a 
Grange,  to  urge  on  our  representatives  in  Congress 
the  speedy  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  canal. 

"  We,  as  a  body,  feel  encouraged  that  the  lead- 
ing men  of  both  great  political  parties  agreed  in  their 
opinions,  that  the  Nicaragua  canal  is  a  national 
necessity,  and  we  have  perfect  c  rfidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity and  ability  of  our  statesnir-n,  thit  they  will 
throw  around  it  such  safeguards  .is  will  protect  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  United  Slates.  We 
regard  it  as  the  true  solution  of  the  freight  problem 
for  the  Pacific  coast.  We  rejoice  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  Grange,  both  State  and  National,  and  are 
proud  of  belonging  to  an  organiz>tion  that  is 
respected  in  the  nation,  and  whose  steady,  con- 
servative position  commands  attention  whenever  it 
makes  any  demands" 


The  Grange  Field. 


In  Memoriam. — March  Grange,  No.  280,  at  its 
last  meeting  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  in  mem 
ory  of  Sister  Myers,  who  died  Jan.  ist.    She  was 
pioneer  in  Grange  work  and  highly  respected  in  the 
community. 

A  Reminder. — Mrs.  Haltie  S.  Jones,  chairman 
S.  G.  Com.  of  W.  W.,  writes: 

"  The  resolutions  and  petitions  sent  to  subordi 
nate  Granges  are  coming  in  fast,  but  there  are  sev- 
eral Granges  siill  unheard  from.  If  members  are 
not  in  accord  with  the  ideas  embodied,  substitute 
something  better  and  bring  it  to  public  notice.  We 
wish  to  hear  from  every  Grange.  Sister  A.  M .  Wll 
hams,  lecturer  of  Sacramento  Grange,  assisted  by 
Sister  W.  W.  Greer,  have  collected  $25  from  mem 
bers  of  their  Grange  for  the  Temple  of  Ceres  fund 
Which  Grange  will  report  next  ?  " 

Instau,ation  at  Two  Rock.— A  leuer  from 
Mr.  C.  Nisson,  treasurer  of  Two  Rock  Grange, 
states  that  the  new  officers  were  installed  on  Jan 
7th,  and  that  on  the  same  day  a  class  was  initiated 
in  the  third  and  fourth  degrees.  The  attendance 
was  large,  and  there  was  the  usual  instalUiion  ban 
quel.  J.  C.  Purvine  was  the  instaUmg  officer,  The 
Master  (R.  I.  Dinman,  reelected)  made  a  most 
happy  little  speech  upon  taking  the  chair,  and  in 
sisled  that  each  officer,  as  he  assumed  his  duties 
should  follow  his  example.  As  may  be  imagined 
this  made  a  lively  and  interesting  meeting. 

New  Hope. — Lecturer  J.  D.  Huffman  wr.tes  as 

follows: 

'  ■  I  installed  the  officers  of  New  Hope  Grange 
Jan.  7th,  and  conferred  the  third  and  fourth  de 
grees  upon  a  class  jointly,  and  a  good  time  gener- 
ally, and  they  have  sUrted  out  with  good  prospect! 
of  success  in  Grange  work  the  coming  year;  and 
believe  we  shall  have  a  good  report  at  the  State 
Grange  this  year  from  that  Grange. 

"  February  2d— 1  go  to  West  San  Joaquin 
Grange,  to  install  their  officers.  They  have  a  pub 
lie  installation.  The  Grange  meets  in  the  evening 
and  a  good  time  generally.  All  Patrons  know  what 
that  means." 

North  Butte  Grange.— State  Deputy  B.  F, 
Frisbie  writes,  Jan.  17th,  from  Yuba  City,  that 
North  Yuba  Grange  installed  its  new  officers  on  the 
14th  inst;  also,  on  the  same  date,  conferred  the 
third  and  fourth  degrees  upon  a  class  of  seven. 
There  was  the  usual  feast,  in  which  all  participated, 
including  fifteen  fraternal  visitors  from  Yuba  City 
and  one  from  March.  Every  iieat  in  the  ball  was 
occupied  and  even  standing  room  was  at  a  premium 
Mr.  Frisbie  was  the  installing  officer.  Each  officer 
as  he  was  installed  made  a  few  remarks,  promised 
faithfully  to  perforin  the  duties  appertaining  to  his 


The  Secretary's  Golnmn. 

By  ik..  T.  Dkwbv,  Secretary  State  GranKO  o(  CalifornU. 

W.  L.  Whitaker  has  been  elected  and  installed 
in  place  of  Mrs.  Anna  Whitaker,  who  declined  to 
fill  the  secretary's  chair  for  the  ensuing  year  in. Ben- 
nett Valley  Grange. 

Bro.  G.  D.  Hinds  writes  that  Selma  Grange  in- 
stalled officers  Jan.  7th;  the  meeting  was  a  pleasant 
one.  Enthusiasm  was  manifested  with  the  deter- 
mination to  build  up  the  Grange. 

An  advance  copy  of  the  National  Grange  pro- 
ceedings for  1892  has  been  receivrd.  California's 
quota  for  distribution  among  the  subordinate 
Granges  is  coming  on  the  fast-freight  line. 

S.  S.  Gladney,  secretary,  states  that  J.  Flerose, 
P.  M.,  recently  installed  the  officers  of  Roseville 
Grange.  Two  applications  for  membership  were 
received.  Hopes  of  a  good  repart  of  progress  at  the 
next  S.  G.  are  entertained. 

The  Sixth  Degree  cer;ificates  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  National  Grange,  signed  by  the 
masters  of  the  National  and  Stale  Granges  and  sec- 
retary of  the  S.  G.,  and  forwarded  during  this  week 
to  members  in  California,  in  care  of  the  secretary  of 
their  sul)ordinate  Granges.  If  any  fail  to  receive 
his  or  her  certificate,  please  address  us  immediately. 

Saturday,  Jan.  28th,  Washington  Grange  will 
install  officers.  N.  Dill,  W.  M.,  writes:  "  I  he 
young  ladies  are  going  to  favor  the  Grange  with  a 
programme  coi>sisting  of  music,  recitations,  etc. 
The  regular  Harvest  Feast  will  be  given  and  a  g  od 
social  time,  as  usual,  is  expected.  The  Grange 
starts  out  in  1893  under  favorable  circumstances 
with  the  prediction  of  a  successful  year." 

The  Initiative. — Over  two  years  ago  the  S.  G. 
of  Cal.  placed  itself  on  record  in  favor  of  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  for  the  "Initiative  or  Referendum," 
i.  {.,  the  privilege  of  voting  upon  questions  proposed 
for  legislation.  Leading  representatives  o!  the 
People's  party  are  making  active  ifforts  to  urge  the 
passage  of  siich  a  bill  at  this  session  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  bill  will  certainly  have  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  most  Patrons,  and  we  hope  its  passage  will 
be  secured. 

Pilot  Hill. — At  a  regular  meeting  of  Pilot 
Hill  Grange,  No.  1,  P.  of  H.,  held  on  Decemt)er 
31.  189a,  the  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve 
lor  the  ensuing  year  :  C.  S.  Rogers,  M.;  S.  Love- 
jov,  O. ;  N.  Wentworth,  L. ;  B:ri  Dobbas,  S. ;  Mrs. 
N.  Wentworth,  A.  S.;  John  B  shop,  C;  J.  P. 
Bayley,  T.;  A.  J.  Bayley,  >ec. ;  Mary  Jones,  G.  K.; 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Lovejoy.  Ceres;  Mrs.  Elizalieih  Biyley, 
P.;  Miss  Maud  Lovejoy,  F.;  Mrs.  Amanda  Dobbas, 
L.  A.  S. ;  John  Bishop,  Trustee.  Date  of  installa- 
tion, Jan.  28,  1893. 

Sebastopol  — M.  Litchfield,  Sec'y,  writes.  Jan. 
8th,  that  Fanny  Lawlon,  P.  M.,  duly  installed  the 
officers  of  the  Grange  on  the  7th.  Bro.  L.  adds  : 
"  Our  Grange  wishes  me  to  say  that  we  have  a  good 
set  of  officers  and  start  off  on  the  new  year  with 
the  prospects  of  a  pleasant  and  profitable  term;  also 
that  our  Grange  will  assist  Pelaluma  Grange  in  en- 
tertaining, to  the  best  of  our  ability,  in  musical  con- 


.January  28,  189S. 
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tributions,  etc.,  if  the  Executive  Committee  will 
kindly  (avor  us  by  locating  the  next  session  of  the 
State  Grange  at  Petaluma." 

Begin  at  Once.— Nearly  all  Granges  in  Cali- 
fornia have  reported  the  election  of  their  leaders  for 
1893.  Now  let  the  new  work  begin  and  see  how 
many  young  members — say  from  14  to  2t— can  be 
mustered  in  during  February.  How  many  middle 
aged  and  adults  during  February  and  March.  Do 
not  wait  (or  a  more  convenient  season  to  start 
cruiting  in  your  jurisdiction.  From  October  to  May 
is  the  best  season  in  most  localities  in  California 
for  effective  Grange  work.  Take  up  some  important 
object  to  be  accomplished  in  your  Grange  jurisdic- 
tion and  work  for  it.  Accomplish  something  new 
and  good,  and  your  Grange  will  soon  be  more  pop- 
ular and  increase  accordingly. 

Legislative  Committee.  —  Hon.  Thos.  Mc- 
Connell,  chairman  of  this  committee,  writes  on  Jan. 
2ist  as  follows:  "  I  have  spent  this  week  in  Sacra- 
mento looking  after  the  reassessment  bill  and  other 
matters  of  Grange  interest.  It  looks  now  as  though 
favorable  action  could  be  bad  on  this  bill,  which  so 
deeply  concerns  the  taxpayers  of  California.  The 
mutual  hre  insurance  bill  has  been  introduced  by 
Senator  McGowan  and  we  hope  it  will  have  favor- 
able action  by  the  legislature.  I  think  you  had  bet- 
ter address  all  communications  for  the  committee  to 
care  of  Judge  J.  H.  McKune,  Sacramento,  I  expect 
to  meet  the  balance  of  the  committee  on  the  24th  in 
Sacramento.  We  invite  all  information  that  will 
assist  us  in  our  work. " 

installation  of  officers. 
Gratifying  information  has  come  to  this  office 
from  time  to  time  regarding  the  services  of  installa- 
tion of  officers  in  subordinate  Granges  as  follows: 
Jan.  7th — Waterloo  Gr.inge,  by  P.  M.  Overhiser, 
Tulare  Grange,  by  A  P.  Merrill;  Merced  Grange, 
by  Past  Masters  Elliott  and  Atwater.  Jan.  14th — 
Magnolia  (during  the  day)  and  Grass  Valley  (in  the 
evening),  by  S.  J.  Alderman,  deputy  lecturer. 

FOR    the   NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

Stockton,  Jan.  16  1893. 
To  A.  T.  Dewey.  Sec.  S.  G.  of  Cat. — At  a  regular 
meeting  of  Stockton  Grange,  No.  70,  P.  of  H., 
held  January  7lh,  the  following    memorial  was 
passed : 

memorial  to  congress 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  in  Senate  and 
House  oj  Representatives  assembled,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. : 

Your  memorialists,  the  Stockton  Grange,  P.  ot  H., 
San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal.,  respectfully  represent  to 
your  honorable  body:  That  in  our  view,  the  con- 
struction of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  would  be  of  greater 
importance  and  benefit  to  our  nation,  than  any 
other  enterprise  ever  undertaken  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States. 

And  while  we  conceive  that  its  advantages  to  the 
whole  Union  can  scarcely  be  overestimated,  to  us 
on  the  Pacific  coast  it  seems  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance. 

So  vast  is  the  extent  of  our  Republic,  reaching 
across  a  continent,  with  thousands  of  miles  inter- 
vening between  us  and  the  thickly-populated  East, 
wherein  centers  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  nation, 
with  more  than  12,000  miles  of  dangerous  ocean  for 
our  ships  of  war  or  commerce  to  traverse  between 
our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  it  seems  to  your 
memorialists  too  evident  for  discussion,  that  for  a 
speedy  and  cheap  interchange  of  commodities  in 
times  of  peace,  and  for  our  help  and  protection 
when  insult  and  danger  threaten  Irom  foreign  pow- 
ers, that  the  construction  of  the  canal  is  a  national 
necessity. 

By  this  great  enterprise  of  opening  a  pathway  of 
commerce  and  naval  communication  through  the 
midst  of  a  great  continent,  8000  miles  of  ocean,  and 
a  tempestuous  and  dangerous  cape  in  far  southern 
seas  are  avoided.  It  connects  and  harmoniz  s 
more  closely  the  interests,  and  tends  to  secure  the 
unity  and  safety  of  our  widely-extended  Republic. 
Indeed,  it  is  one  of  those  great  historic  enterprises 
that  mark  an  epoch  in  the  world's  history. 

Therefore,  your  memorialists  respectfully  pray 
your  honorable  body  to  take  such  action  as  will  in- 
sure the  speedy  construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  under  the  control  of  the  United  Slates 
Government,  with  such  conservative  provisions  as 
will  secure  our  citizens  against  high  tolls,  or  dis- 
crimination. And  your  memorialists  will  ever 
pray.— F.  J.  Woodward,  M.  T.  Noves,  A.  H. 
Ashley,  Committee.    N.  T.  Root,  Sec'y. 

TO   the    CALIFORNIA  LEGISLATURE. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  Stockton  Grange,  Jan. 
14,  1893,  the  following  was  passed: 
To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  in 

Senate  and  Assembly,  assembled  at  Sacramento, 

Cal  : 

WHEREAS:  The  construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our 
nation,  and  especially  to  our  Pacitic  coast,  and 
should  be  constructed  as  soon  as  possible,  under 
the  control  of  the  United  Slates  Government,  with 
such  conservative  provisions  as  shall  secure  our  citi- 
zens against  high  tolls  or  discrimination;  therefore. 

Resolved,  By  the  Stockton  Grange,  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  of  Sin  Joaquin  Co.,  State  of  Calilornia, 
that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  be  re- 
spectfully and  earnestly  requested  to  express  by  ap- 
propriate resolutions,  forwarded  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Slates,  the  earnest  desire  of  the  people 
of  the  Slate  of  Cal.  for  the  speedy  construction  of 
the  Nicaiagua  Canal  in  accordance  with  the  above 
conditions. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolutions  be 
forwarded  by  our  secretary  to  the  Hon.  B.  F.  Lang- 
ford  in  the  Senate  and  to  the  Hon.  J.  L.  Hutson 
in  the  Assemblv  at  Sacramento,  Cal. — F.  J.  Wood- 
ward. M.  T,  NoYES,  A.  H.  Ashley,  Committee. 
N.  T.  Root.  Stc'y. 


PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY  ! 

Jewels,  Badges,  Working  Tools, 
Seals,  Etc., 

OOLD  AND   SILVER  TBIMMINQS. 

SBMD  FOR  PRIOB  LIST. 

Tbe  Boston  Regalia  Co.,  7  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass, 


office:  of  tbe 

GRANGERS'BANKOF  CALIFORNIA 

San  Francisco,  January  11th,  1883. 
To  the  Stockholders  of  the  QranKers'  Bank  of  Califoinia: 
DIVIDBND  NO.  18. 
You  are  hereby  notified  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Granqirs'  Bank  of  California,  held 
on  the  10th  instant,  a  Dividend  of  Six  and  one-half  (S)) 
per  cent,  equal  to  $6.20  per  share  on  the  Stock  upon 
which  8  installmeDts  have  been  paid,  and  $6.60  per  share 
upon  the  stock  paid  up  in  full,  hag  been  declared  pay 
able  February  the  9th,  18B8. 

A.  D.  LOGAN,  President. 
FRANK  Mcmullen,  secretary. 


OFFICE    OF  THB 

GRANGERS'BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  11, 1803. 
To  the  Stockholders  of  the  Grangers'  Bank  of  California 
NINTH  ASSESSMENT. 

Yon  are  herebv  notified  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Grangers'  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia, held  on  the  lOth  lost.,  an  assessment  of 
10  per  cent  ($10  per  share)  was  levied  upon  the 
Capital  Stock  of  said  Bank,  payable  Immediately, 
in  U  S.  Gold  Coin,  to  the  Cashier,  at  the  office  of 
the  Bank,  N.  W.  corner  California  and  Battery  streets, 
San  Francisco.  Any  st  ok  upon  which  this  assessment 
shall  remain  unpaid  on  the  Ninth  day  of  February,  1893, 
will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale,  at  public 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be 
sold  on  the  9th  day  ot  March,  1893,  to  pay  said  assess- 
ment, advertising  and  expenses  of  sale 

A.  D.  LOOAN,  President. 

FRANK  Mcmullen,  secretary. 


'KEYSTONE" 


Corn  Planters 

STANDARD  FOR  25  YEARS. 
IMPROVED  UP  TO  DATE. 

"TRACY"  COMBINATION 

CORN  PLANTER. 


Improved  for  1893, 

Combinps  a  lii'tary  Drop  Planter,  a  Check 
Bower  and  a  Drill. 

"CALT"  ROTARY  DROP 
PLANTER. 


A  plain,  rotary  drop   

planter  for  band  dropping  or  with  "Key- 
stone" or  any  otherCheckKower  attachment 

"JUNIOR"  CORN  PLANTER. 

Slide  Cut^OlTDrop. 
Nearly  5,000  sold. 

The  most  accurate 
and  most  durable 
planter 
mado. 


Drills 
Com, 
Beans, 
Peas  I 
and 
many  otli- 
er  seeds. 

Largely  used  for  Ensilage  Corn. 

Send  for  free  book  "How  to  Plant  Com. 

KEYSTONE    MFG.  CO., 

Sterling,  III. 


THE  MACLEOD  CULTiVATOff 


Greatly  ImDroved  for  OrcMrfl,  Field  or  Vineyaril! 

Cheapest,  Strongest,  Lightest,  Easiest  Handled. 

Five-foot,  convertible  Into  6,  7  or  8  ft.  Cultivates,  weeds 
and  levels  at  one  easy  operation,  with  two  horses. 

D.  Edsom  Suith,  Santa  Ana:  "Strong,  light,  easy 
draft,  easily  handled.  If  a  man  Is  not  satisfied  with 
your  *  Simplex  '  he  is  difficult  to  please  " 

n.  R.  Cripprn,  Pasadena:  "  We  cultivate  13  acres  a 
a  day  and  not  overwork  the  horses  the  least." 

Agents  wtnted.  Address 

Chamber  of  Commerce  B'l'g,  Los  Ang^eles. 


CALIFORNIA'S 


you  want  to  know  about  California 
the  PaclBoSiatea,  send  for  the 
CIFIC  RUBAl.  PRBSH. 
the  best  Dlustrated  and  Leading  Farmlug  aud  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  tbe  Far  West.  Trial,  (Oo  for  3  tnon.  Two  sample 
ooplee,  lOo.  EstabUshed  1870.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  00. 
lUMnketSL.a.  V. 


RED  SEAL  GRANULATED  98^  LYE 

FOR  DESTROYING  SCALE  BUGS  AND  OTHER  INSECT  PESTS 

ON    TREES    AND  PLANTS. 


FOR  TREE  WASH!  rg^^s 


One  pounrl  to  5  gallonii  of  water. 


Thousands  of  Orcbardists  testify  to  its 
value,  using  it  in  preference  to  all  other 
preparations.  Where  tbe  Red  Seal  Is  ap- 
plied it  kills  the  insects  and  at  tbe  same 
time  forms  a  coating  through  which 
others  canoot  penetrate.  When  used  In 
the  above  proportions,  it  Is  a 


GREAT  BENEFIT 
THE  TREES. 


TO 


Put  up  in  SIFTINO-TOP  CANS  so  that 
any  quantity  may  be  used  and  the  bal- 
ance preserved  nninjared. 

MANSFIELD  LOVELL, 

184  California  6t  ,  San  Francisco, 


P.C.TOMSONaCO  PHilAPA 


-BY- 

ALL  GROCERS. 


FOR  HOUSEHOLD  PURPOSES 

The  Red  Seal  Lye  is  Indispensable. 

USED  AS  DIRECTED  it  will  take  the 
place,  and  at  76%  less  cost,  of  all  other 
alkaline  preparations,  soaps,  etc.,  now  on 
the  market.  ONK  CAN  will  make  10  to 
la  lbs.  of  Hard  Soap,  or  800  Iba. 
ot  Soft  Soap.     See  Directions  in  Can. 

It  cleans  floors,  kills  roaches  and  bugs 
of  all  kinds,  cleans  milk  vessels,  tin  or 
wood;  keeps  farming  implements  bright 
and  free  from  rust;  Is  a  perfect  disinfect- 
ant; softens  water,  washes  dishes  and 
clothes;  and  can  be  put  to  a  thousand 
uses  in  place  of  soap  or  other  prepara- 
tions. 


P.  C.  TOMSON  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FERTILIZER  AND  CORN  ATTACHMENTS.  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED. 


UTTER 


o  e 

A  WONDERFUL,  LABOR-SAVINC  TOOL.    FULLY  WARRANTED. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  RIDINC  CORN  PLANTER  IN  AMERICA. 

Plants  Beans,  Peas,  Ensllaice,  £tc.  Distributes  Fertilizers, 
SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  Three  Rivers,  Mloh* 
TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Fresno,  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast 


MEXICAN   PHOSPHATE   AND   SULPHUR  CO. 

NITROGENOUS  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

AS   AN   EFFKCTIVX:   FBRTILIZER  IT  STANDS  UNRIVAI.E:D. 

 Send  for  Circulars  

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  00.,  Agents, 

309-311  Sansome  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WHArSTHFl 
MATTER? 
FARM 
COVERED 
WITHSTUMP^ 


(dticatioiial. 


Workpi  on  either  Standlnc  Timber  or  8tump».  PallA 
on  ordinary  Ornb  In  one  and  a  hulf  minutes.   Makes  ft 

clean  sweep  of  two  acres  at  a  siitiOK-  A  mau,  a  buy  and  a  horsa 
can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rod*  to  handle.  The  crop  on  a 
few  acres  the  first  yi-sr  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  You  can  not 
longer  afford  to  pay  lares  oq  unproductive  timber  land.  Clear  it, 
raise  a  bountiful  crop  with  le3a  labor  and  recuperate  your  old, 
TTorn  oat  laud  bv  pasturinR,  Send  postal  card  for  illuitrated  Cata. 
logue,  giving  price,  fpnns,  testimoDials  and  also  information  con. 
cernins  our  New  IXL  Grubber.  Address  the  Manufacturers. 
JAMES  MILNE  <Sc  SON,  SCOTCH  DROVE,  IOWA. 


0. 


H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(Sceoessors  to  THOMSON  fc  EVANS), 

110  and  lia  Besle  Street,  8.  r. 

MACHINE  WORKS. 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Enginei 

and  all  kinds  of  UACHINERT 


AGENTS  552i2l!o»wYKiL 

Ladies  or  Uenta.  BeatBcllsr  kooWQ^  Need- 
ed atevery  huuio,  plaoe  of  busluesa  or  farm 
tbeyearround.  ''Uomei'*  Elentrie  Motor 
ruuH  all  klodaof  light  machinery.  Cheap* 
esipoweron  earth.  CoDDeot«d  inBtantlyt* 
waxb  or  iiewlDg  machine,  corn  eheller, 
pumpa,  fana,  lathen.  Jewelers'  or  doQtllU* 
DRohlnery,  ttn.   Clean,  Noliele«a,  lm«t« 
t  life-time.   Ko  exp«rieooe  Deeded.  To 
how  Id  operation  meant  a  salob  QOW- 

 anteed.  ProQui  Imn^^^aae.  Olroalan 

W.  O.  HARBISON  &.  OO^Oolumbue.  O. 


Bowens  Academy, 

University  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 
For  Boys  and  Toung  Men. 

Special  university  preparation,  depeoding  not  on  time 

but  on  proii^reBS  In  studlea. 
T.  8.  BOWENS,  M.  A.,     -     Head  Master. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Aicbltecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MABKBT  ST.,  SAN  PaANOISOO.OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLKN,  PreBldent. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $26;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatton  Assay, 
$26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  160. 
ESTABLISHED  1864  tST  Send  for  circular 


Analytical  Chemiatg  and  Assayers. 

ESTABLISHED  1887  —  109i  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
Angeles,  Cal.  We  have  fitted  up  tbe  bet-t  laboratory 
In  Southern  California  and  are  prepared  to  make  Assays 
and  Analyses  of  all  Metals,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  For. 
tilizers,  Etc.    ASSAYING  TAUGHT. 


ACTUAL    BUSINKSS  PKAOTIOB. 


LIFB  80HOI,AR8HIF8,  ITS. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
Eoglish  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  in  getting  po- 
sitions.   Send  for  circulars.      T.  A.  KOBINSUN.  Pre«. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

SAOBAMBNTO.  OAL. 

ROOT,   NEILSON    &  OO., 

MANTmOTDMRg  Or 

Steam    Engines,  Boilers, 

AHD  KWi  KINDS  OP 

MACHINERY  FOR  MINING  PURPOSES. 

flouring  Mills,  Saw  UUIs  and  Quartz  HUla  Uaoblnerr 

oODstmoted,  fitted  up  and  repaired. 
Front  St.,  bet.  N  &  o  sts.,      Saoramento,  OftI 
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Proper  Use  of  Milk  tor  Children. 

"  Milk  is  so  especially  adapted  for  chil- 
dren's needs  by  beneficent  nature  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  induce  it  to  assimi- 
late in  those  cases  where  it  does  not  seem  to 
agree  naturally,"  said  the  family  doctor.  "  I 
have  never  yet  found  a  child  who  could  not 
be  made  to  drink  milk  with  advantage,  and 
in  case  of  wasting  diseases  it  is  invaluable, 
often  saving  a  patient's  life.  How  impor- 
tant it  is,  therefore  that  the  right  way  of  ad- 
ministering milk  to  those  with  whom  it  ap- 
parently does  not  agree  should  be  tested 
while  the  children  are  well  and  able  to  bear 
the  experiment.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  it  may  be  made  to  assimilate.  The 
simplest  way  is  to  add  a  couple  of  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  lime  water  to  each  glass  of  milk.  If 
this  does  not  succeed,  make  the  child  sip  it 
slowly,  eating  bits  of  raw  cracker  meanwhile. 
This  I  have  found  an  excellent  way. 
Another  is  to  heat  the  milk  exceptionally 
hot— not  boil  it,  as  that  gives  a  disagreeable 
taste.  This  is  the  best  way  yet  for  delicate 
people,  and  although  a  child  may  not  like  it 
at  first,  it  will  soon  grow  fond  of  it.  Bribe 
children  to  take  it  if  necessary,  but  do  not 
force  them. 

"If  all  other  methods  fail,  cooked  milk,  in 
the  shape  of  gruels,  etc,  may  be  resorted  to, 
but  the  plain  milk  is  the  best.  Of  course 
there  are  digesters,  such  as  preparations  of 
pepsin  and  other  medicines  that  may  be 
given  afterward  to  assist  digestion,  but  1  al 
ways  prefer  to  let  the  stomach  do  its  own 
work,  if  possible.  It  is  very  apt  to  turn  lazy 
if  assisted  too  much,  and  refuse  to  act  inde- 
pendently." 

Health  Hints. 


for  hic- 


Raw  egg  for  a  cut. 
Hot  water  for  sprains. 
Hot  lemonade  for  colds. 
Turpentine  for  lockjaw. 
Hot  milk  as  a  stimulant. 
Salt  water  for  falling  hair. 
Raw  oysters  for  hoarseness. 
Tar  on  sugar  for  weak  lungs. 
Quicklime  in  water  for  poison. 
Sugar  moistened  with  vinegar 
cough. 

Milk  puddings  and  stewed  fruit  for  bilious 
dyspepsia. 

How  TO  Boil  Eggs, — An  experienced 
cook  says  that  the  right  way  to  boil  eggs  is  not 
to  boil  them  at  all.  First  put  the  eggs  into 
a  wire  basket  with  a  tall  handle;  that  saves 
the  time  and  vexation  of  fishing  them  out 
with  a  spoon  when  cooked.  Then  set  the 
rest  of  the  eggs  in  a  kettle  or  other  vessel 
with  cold  water  enough  to  cover  the  eggs — 
not  hot  water  or  warm  water,  but  cold  water. 
Set  the  vessel  over  a  brick  fire.  Do  not  let 
the  water  boil,  only  just  "come  to  a  boil," 
and  at  that  particular  time — not  before  or 
later — the  eggs  will  be  cooked  as  they  should 
be.  Remove  the  basket  of  eggs  by  the  tall 
edge  handle,  spread  a  napkin  over  a  deep 
dish,  lay  in  the  eggs  and  fold  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  napkin  over  them  and  serve.  If 
these  directions  are  followed  exactly,  the 
eggs,  when  broken,  will  roll  into  the  cups 
like  balls  of  soft  jelly,  nothing  adhering  to 
the  shell,  the  entire  egg  thoroughly  cooked 
and  delicate,  and  tender  through  and 
through. — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 


Aluminium  Horseshoes. — Russia  has 
tried  an  experiment  with  aluminium  shoes 
for  cavalry  horses,  which  will,  no  doubt, 
prove  especially  interesting  to  the  owner  of 
Nancy  Hanks  and  other  flyers.  A  few 
horses  in  the  Finland  dragoons  were  shod 
with  one  aluminium  shoe  and  three  iron 
shoes  each,  the  former  being  on  the  fore 
foot  in  some  cases  and  on  the  hind  foot  in 
others.  The  experiments  lasted  six  weeks, 
and  showed  that  the  aluminium  shoes 
lasted  longer  and  preserved  the  foot 
better  than  the  iron  ones.  No  aluminium 
shoes  broke,  and  they  were  used  over  again 
for  reshoeing  the  horses.  Moreover,  they 
were  worked  over  hard  and  very  stony 
ground.  The  most  important  fact  of  all 
is  that  aluminium  horseshoes  are  only  one- 
third  to  one-fourth  the  weight  of  iron  shoes. 


Time  Table  for  1893. — Here  is  a  time 
table  for  1893  : — Lent  begins  February  15 
and  ends  with  Easter  Sunday,  April  2  ; 
Washington's  birthday,  February  22,  is  on 
Wednesday  ;  inauguration  of  the  President, 
Saturday,  March  4  ;  St.  Patrick's  day, 
March  17,  Friday;  Fourth  of  July,  Tues- 
day ;  Labor  day,  Monday,  September  4  ; 
Christmas,  December  25,  Monday.  It  will 
be  seen  that  Mr.  Cleveland  will  have  a 
chance  to  rest  Sunday,  March  5,  and  then 
to  begin  bright  and  early  Monday  morning 
to  "  set  things  to  rights." 


Carson  Valley  Ranchers  and  MiUmen 

The  Appeal  says  the  long  and  needless 
war  between  the  Carson  Valley  ranchers 
and  the  Carson  river  men  stands  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  settled.  The  proposed  basis 
of  compromise  is  as  follows  : 

The  Mill  Company  and  the  ranchers  are 
to  enter  into  a  stipulation  that  the  mills  take 
a  decree  for  6,000  inches  of  water  from  Sep- 
tember 15  each  year  to  June  15  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  for  5,000  inches  from  June  15 
to  July  15  of  each  year,  the  ranchers  to  have 
all  the  balance  of  the  water  flowing  in  thQ 
river,  and  from  July  15  to  September  15  of 
each  year  the  ranchers  to  have  all  of, the 
water  flowing  naturally  in  the  river,  the 
water  to  be  measured  at  Cradlebaugh's 
bridge  in  a  box  or  gate  to  be  constructed 
under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  ranchers 
and  millmen.  It  is  understood  that  6,000 
inches  is  about  the  quantity  of  water  that 
will  fiil  the  Mexican  ditch  at  Empire.  The 
ranchers  are  to  have  sufficient  water  for 
domestic  purposes  and  for  watering  stock  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year  without  regard  to 
the  quantity  in  the  river. 

It  is  believed  the  mill  companies  will  ac- 
cept the  compromise. 


The  first  paper  of  which  mention  is  made 
was  manufactured  from  papyrus  in  Alex- 
andria, and  was  used  by  the  nations  living 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
art  of  making  paper  from  fibrous  matter  re- 
duced to  a  pulp  in  water  is  supposed  to  have 
been  discovered  by  the  Chinese  about  1800 
years  ago.  The  Saracens,  it  is  thought,  ac- 
quired the  art  of  making  cotton  paper  about 
the  year  704.  The  oldest  manuscript 
written  upon  paper  of  this  kind  is  in  the 
Bodleian  collection  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  bears  date  1409.  In  1085,  paper  was 
made  of  rags  instead  of  raw  cotton.  A 
specimen  of  linen  paper  is  found  bearing 
date  1 100.  In  1390,  a  papermill  was  estab- 
lished at  Nurcmburg  by  Ulman  Stromer, 
operated  by  two  rollers  which  set  18 
stampers  in  motion.  The  first  papermill  in 
America  was  established  by  Wm.  Ritting- 
huysen  and  Wm.  Bradford,  on  a  small 
stream  called  Paper  Mill  Run,  near  Phila- 
delphia; the  second  in  1710,  at  Germantown, 
Pa.  In  1729  a  papermill  was  built  upon 
Chester  creek.  Pa.  The  first  papermill  in 
Massachusetts  was  built  at  Milton  in  1730. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  there 
were  three  small  mills  in  Massachusetts  and 
one  in  Rhode  Island.  Now,  large  quant 
ties  of  paper  are  made  in  this  country  and 
exported  to  England,  Ireland,  Australia, 
Mexico  and  the  West  Indies. 


Renan's  Allegory.— The  beautiful  al 
legory,  nf  which  so  pathetic  a  use  was  made 
by  M.  Renan  in  his  "Recollections  of  My 
Youth,"  is  thus  translated,  the  translation 
being  written  by  C.  B.  Pitman,  and  revised 
by  Madame  Renan:  "  One  of  the  most  pop- 
ular legends  in  Brittany  is  that  relating  to  an 
imaginary  town  called  Is,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  at 
some  unknown  time.  There  are  several 
places  along  the  coast  which  are  pointed  out 
as  the  site  of  this  imaginary  city,  and  the 
fisherman  have  many  strange  tales  to  tell  of 
it.  According  to  them  the  tips  of  the  spires 
of  the  churches  may  be  seen  in  the  hollows  of 
the  waves  when  the  sea  is  rough,  while  dur- 
ng  a  calm  the  music  of  their  bells,  ringing 
out  the  hymn  appropriate  to  the  day,  rises 
above  the  waters.  I  often  fancy  that  I  have 
at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  the  city  of  Is,  with 
its  bells  calling  to  prayer  a  recalcitrant  con- 
gregation. At  times  I  halt  to  listen  to  these 
gentle  vibrations,  which  seem  as  if  they  came 
from  immeasurable  depths,  like  voices  from 
another  world.  Since  old  age  began  to  steal 
over  me  I  have  loved,  more  especially  dur- 
ing the  repose  which  summer  brings  with  it, 
to  gather  up  those  distant  echoes  of  a  van- 
ished Atlantis." 


%t  Monarch  of 

§neakfas+  foods 

THEJOHMT.  CUTTING  CO,  SOLE  AGENTS 


WORLD'S  FAIR 


CbtcttKO'B  won- 
ders Bta  glBDce. 
Beautiful  Col- 
ored Views,  Illustrated  Oreat  £xpo«ltl<-a 
Biilldlnira*  Parks,  Lake.  Indexed  Map  and 
Guide  to  Places  of  Interest  and  Amusement.  How 
to  Sav*  Money  and  Enloy  the  Attractions.  Scenery, 
HIstorv,  Pleasure,  at  the  Home  l-^re-Slde.  (Latest, 
special  Souvenir  work  [*ub. )  Mailed  for  £0c.,  or  8  for 
(1.00.  Agents  wanted  at  once.  Address, 

COLUMBIAN  VISITOR'S  CUIOK  OO. 
MoDtloa  this  Paper.  OhIcagOt  'H* 


J.  p.  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

ESTABUSHED  1862. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Seed  Merchants. 

Warehouse,  409  and  411  Davis  St. 


 ALL  KINDS  OF  

FARM  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

Bed  and  White  Oiover.  Alsyke  Olover, 

Esparcet  or' Sainfoin  01ov"r, 
Timothy  and  Orchard  Ora°a,  Assorted  Rye  Qrus,  Red 
Top  Qraas,  Kentucky  Blue  Orags,  Uesquite  Grass, 

ASSORTED  MILLET  SEED, 
ObIoo  Sat*  and  Top  Onlone.  MsD^le  and 
Sngar  Beets,  and  Carrots  for  Cattle 
Feed.   Also,  All  Kinds  of 

FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENrAr,,    AND  CALIFORNIA 
FOREST  TREE  SEEDS. 

ALL  OF  THE  BE3T  QUALITY ! 
Write  for  Prices. 


D.  W.  LEWIS, 

Kings  River 


NURSERY. 


PEACHES, 
ROYAL  APRICOTS 
ORIENTAL,  PLUMS, 
ORAPE  VINES. 


General   Nursery  Stock. 

OBANGB  AND  LBMON  TBBE8. 

Some  choice  Orange  and  Lemon  land  planted  and 
cared  tor,  at  bedrock  prices. 

Address:     

D.  W.  LEWIS, 

SANQBB  CALIFOBNIA. 


JUNE  BUDS. 

Leading  varieties  of  PRUNES,  PBACHKH  and 
ALMONDS.  Clean  and  healthy  stock.  For  particu- 
lars address      HH.RMAN  SOtiWARZ 

SSth  &  O  Sts.,  Sacramento.  Oal. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AOBNT  FOB  THE  CALIFOBNIA  NDBSBBT  OO. 

I.AR0E:8T  AND   MOST  OOHPLBTB  STOCK  OF  FRUIT.  SHADE  AMD  ORNAMENTAL 
TREEd  OM  THR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry.  Also  fine  stock  Olives,  Oranges.  Lemons, 
Nut  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  Magnolias,  Camellias,  Palms.    Large  stock  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Etc,  Etc, 


OB  ASS,  OLOVBB,  VBOBTABLB,  FLOWBB  and  TBBB  SBBDS,  TOP  ONIONS, Btc.,  Bto 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


KRTJIT  TREES! 


•  I.  X.  L.,  OOMMBBOIAL 
■   AND  NB  PLUS  ULTBA. 


BABLY  CBAWFOBD.  FOHTBB 
MUIB;.AND  OBANQB  OLINQ 


Z'XV.XIN'O^X  FZl.'O'N'XIS  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Boots. 
JB.^XV.TX«ZI  W    FZI.^ZU9,  Aprlcote.  Cherries,  Olives,  Walnuts,  Btc. 

Coneapondenc*  Rsepecttnlly  Solicited. 

GROWERS    OF    FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER   AND    FARM  SEEDS, 
419-481    8AN80ME   STREET.   SAN    FRANCISCO,  OAI.. 


For  the  season  of  1892-93  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Vines,  Figs,  Small  Fruits, 

etc,,  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  living  prices.  Our  stock  is 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  for  strength  and  health  of  root  growth  is 
not  excelled,  as  we  give  this  special  attention. 

Nurseries  are  at  Acampo  on  Stockton  R.  R.,  and  we  have  an 
office  and  tree  yard  in  Sacramento  from  the  ist  of  December  to 
the  15th  of  April.  VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Prop's, 

(SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.) 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 

AIM  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Falmi,  Bosei  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS   IN   OBBAT  VABIBTY. 

Correspondence  Solicited, 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


SEEDLESS  SULTANA  and  other  rooted  vines. 

ALMONDS,  June  Buds  of  the  leadinar  varieties. 

WHITE  ADRIATIC  PIQ  TREES  at  very  low  fltrurea. 

VKBY    LARQK   STOOK   OF   FIB8T-GLASS    8ERDLE8S  SULTANA  0DTTIN08. 

CurrespoDdence  solicited.    Beod  fur  Oalalogue. 

XjOMTO  SX1.0S.  cto  OO., 
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NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1878. 

TRAGEDY  PRUNES, 

OLYMAN  PLUMS, 

The  Two  Best  Sblpplner  Varieties  for 
Profit. 

ALSO  FULL  GENERAL  STOCK  OF 

FRUIT,  NUT  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  etc. 

DNIRBIOATBD  I      OLBAN  I 

Nurseriea  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot,  M.  J.  CROW, 
Manager;  residence  on  Second  Street,  one  block  from 
Courtbouse. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,   Napa,  Cal. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 
OURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WBBKS  BARLIBB  THAN  FOSTBR 
OB  BABLY  OBAWFOBD. 

•  The  Best  Peach  Known  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  VaokTllIe, 
A.  T.  FONTBB,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,  Vlsalla. 


SEED  MERCHANT. 


Oraas,  OIoTer,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Oolon  8et8. 


LARGEST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSOBTMENT 


Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1893  mailed  free  cO  all  applicants.  Address 

E.  J.  BO  WEN, 

SIS  A  817  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 
or  6S  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABLISHED,  IN  1868.' 
 A  large  stock  of  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Rates. 

Also,  a  general  assortment  of  Apple,;  Pear,  Peach, 
Neotaiine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  in  sandy 
loam,  without  irrigati  on,  which  gives  a  fine  proportion 
of  roots  I  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
scale  bugs.  Address:  W.  H.  PEPPSR, 

Petaiuma,  Cal 

Owing  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  sell  my  place  and 
business  at  a  bargain.  Place  consists  of  260  acres  of  land, 
good  buildings.  60  acres  In  orchard,  and  a  large  Nursery 
stock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
complete,  for  carrying  oq  the  business  A  good  ocpor 
tunlty  for  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  ! 
good-paying  business.  For  tutthar  particulars  address, 
as  above. 


FOR    FLAB  TING  SEASON.  1892-93 


Robe  de  Sargent  Prunes, 
French  Prunes  on  Peach,  Almond 

Myrobolan, 
Pears,   Peaches    and  Apricots 

Leading  Varieties,  In  large  quantities. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Decidaoos  Fruits 

All  our  stock  Is  grown  without  irrigation  and  is  guar 
anteed  Drop  us  a  "Card,"  and  we  will  send  you  our 
price  list. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE. 


San  Ramon  Valley  Nnrsery, 


Danville,  Cal 


SURPLUS  STOCK  I 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 

FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Tear  Old. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Years  Old. 
Also  a  very  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  of  ROSES  in 
California.    Write  for  Prices.  hi.  GIL  L, 

28th  Stbbkt,  near  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oaklahd,  Cal. 


BJLUB  tiUMb, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  S'lle  In  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  In  San  Francisco.  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
inducements.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Petalnma,  Oal 


AL.MOND   TREES  1 
20,000  June  Buds  on  Almond  Roots 

IXL,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  No.jpariel. 
J  A  S.  O'HARA,  Brentwood,  Contra  Costa  Co 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


RIPENS  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE  ALEXANDER  (White  Cling),  which  Is  the  earliest 
peach  in  market. 

Fruit  is  rou  d,  of  m  dium  size,  VERT  HIGHLT  COLORED,  flesh  firm  and  sweet. 
THIS  PUAOU  HAS  BeiEN  8C00£SSFUL,LT  SHIPPEU  KAST  FOR  FIVE  TEARS  anri 
Is  no  new.  aDtrled  variety. 

Tree  healthy,  st'  ong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  misled  a  crop. 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.    Apply  early  before  stock  Is  exhausted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLE,  OAL. 

Tulare  County  customers  oan  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Ca 


1,000,000  TREES, 

COMPRISING  A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OP 

Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees  &  Plants,  Shrubs.  Roses,  Etc. 

ALSO  A  PINE  STOCK  OP 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


640  ACRES. 


BSTABLISHBD  1884 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 


1,000,000 


FRESNO,  OAL. 

300,000  C3-HA.-F»EI  VIHSTESS. 

COMPRISING  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES- 

Free  from  Pests  and  Guaranteed  to  be  California  Grown. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORT  KENT  OF  B0SE3.  PALMS,  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Band  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Priee  List.  

QBO.  O,  ROBBING,  Manager. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON'S 

RlO~BQNIT6~'j\fURSERIES| 

BIGGS.  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

A   COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OP 
NURSERY  STOCK, 

FRUIT  TREES,  NUT  TREES,  TABLE,  RAISIN  and  WINE  GRAPES. 

 ♦  • 

Apples,  Bartlett  Pears,  French 
Prunes,  Olives. 


ALMONDS,  PEACHES, 
APRICOTS,  PLUMS, 
NECTARINES,  PRUNES, 


PIGS:  The  TRUE  COMMERCIAL,  WHITE  ADRIATIC, 

AND  OTHER  SORTS. 

i»3Emsi-A.Kr  Soft  sixoii  \/Kr ^Ijntjt. 


THE  HARDIEST. 


THE  STRONGEST 
GROWER, 


THE  MOST  PROLIFIC. 

THE  FINEST 
FLAVORED. 


CORRESPONDENCE   SOLICITED.   ;   PRICB'LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

ALEXANDER    &  HAMMON 

BIGGS,  Butte  Co,, 

California. 


Oa,]x.1au.c1.  C3fTioo, 

960  BROADWAY, 
Oakland.      ...  Oal. 


TREES 


FRUIT 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL. 


WINE, RAISIN  and  TABLE. 

New  American  Grape,  "  The  Pierce.' 

Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons  and  Figs. 

New  California  Orange,  "Tbe  Joppa. 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  ClimbiDg  Plants,  Etc. 

Send  for  our  Ntw  Catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  ""iSlvlforSJ-."- 


ALMOIN^D  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almondg  mailed  free  of  charge  on  application.     A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRBINOH  PRUNE.     All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.     No  charges  made  for  baling  trees.  Address 


Davisville  Nurseries, 


Davisville,  Cal. 


1893 


1893 


,We  Are  The  Only  Firm 

Giving- to  customers  cash  discounts  on  orders.  We  are  the 
only  Firm  distributing  among  patrons  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  lociirriculturalpapcrs  without  exacting  any 
equivalent.  No  other  Seed  Catalogue,  of  America 
or  Kuropc,  contains  so  great  a  variety  of  several  of 
thestand.ird  veget.ibles,  and,  in  addition,  are  many 
choice  v.iricties  peculiarly  our  own.  Though  great- 
ly enlarged  in  both  the  vegetable  and  flower  seed  depart- 
nents,  we  send  ourcatalogue  FKEE  to  all.  The  three 
warrants  still  hold  good,  and  our  customers  may  rely  upon  it, 
th.1t  the  well  earned  reputation  of  our  seed  for  freshness  and 
Durity  will  continue  to  be  guarded  as  a  most  precious  part  of  our 
capital,    J.  J.  H,  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Seeds,  Planls.  Efc,  Continued  on  Page  91. 
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Agricultural  W«alth. 

The  Government  officials  in  the  agricul- 
tural Department  at  Washington,  says  the 
San  Francisco  Bulletin,  endeavored  to  in- 
form the  public  from  time  to  time,  not  only 
as  to  the  quantities,  but  also  as  to  the  values 
on  the  farms  of  the  products  produced. 
They  have  recently  figured  out  these  values 
with  respect  to  the  leading  products  (or 
1892.  The  averages  compare  as  follows  with 
those  for  1891  : 

1891.  1892. 

Wheat,  per  bush  85.30  62.4 

Corn  422  39-3 

Oats  322 

Potatoes  37-1  67.3 

SottoD,  ^  Xb   7-3  8-4 

Rye,  ^  bush  77-4  54.8 

Barley  54- o  47-2 

Tobacco,  ^Ctt)   7-S   

Hay,  ^  ton  $8.39  $8  49 

This  is  the  lowest  valuation  for  wheat  ever 
reported.  The  average  for  1891  was  83  9c, 
for  1890  it  was  84c  against  70.6c  for  1889, 
and  92  6c  in  1888.  Corn  was  5c  lower  in 
in  1889  than  this  year.  The  same  is  true  of 
oats.  Potatoes  are  10c  lower  than  in  1890, 
but  higher  than  in  other  years.  Rye  is  9c 
better  than  in  1889,  and  barley  5c  better. 
Cotton  is  ic  better  than  in  1891  and  up  to 
the  average  of  the  previous  three  years 

Applying  the  average  to  some  of  the  crops 
produced  this  year  we  have  the  following 
aggregate  values  as  compared  with  last 
year : 

1891.  1892. 

Wheat  value   $521,000,000  $322,000,000 

Corn   867.000,000  650,000,000 

Oats   339.000,000  208,000,000 

Total  $1,627,000,000  $1,180000,000 

The  diflference  in  the  average  price  of  cotton 
is  equal  to  S5.50  per  bale.  Calling  the  crop 
this  year  7,000000  bales,  the  value  is  $294,- 
000,000,  against  $328,000,000  last  year,  a 
difference  qf  $34,000  000.  This  large  falling 
ofT  in  agric  ul  ural  wealth  this  year,  due  in 
part  to  lower  prices  and  in  part  to  decreased 
yield,  accounts  for  the  lessened  ability  of  the 
farming  population  to  spend  money  either 
in  the  form  of  general  trading  or  for  invest- 
ment purposes.  With  such  a  large  differ- 
ence in  the  money  ability  of  this  large  class 
of  buyers  and  investors,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
currency  should  fail  to  show  up  as  plentifully 
in  rural  districs  as  last  year.  But  it  is  not 
altogether  fair  to  compare  the  returns  along 
this  line  with  last  year,  because  the  agri- 
cultural  products  in  the  United  States  in 
189 1  were  unusually  bountiful  and  generally 
the  prices  were  good. 

The  area  under  wheat  was  38,554,430 
acres  and  the  yield  515,945,000  bushels,  or 
over  500,000,000  bushels  of  60  fts  each. 
The  average  per  acre  was  13.4  bushels. 
The  price  was  2c  per  bushel  lower  than  in 
1884,  the  year  of  lowest  prices  in  the  current 
century.  The  area  under  corn  was  70,626,- 
658  acres,  yielding  1,628,464,000  bushels, 
or  23.1  bushels  per  acre.  This  crop  has 
been  exceeded  seven  times  in  the  last  de- 
cade, while  the  average  per  acre  has  been 
exceeded  six  times  in  the  same  interval. 
The  acreage  in  oats  was  27,063,835  acres, 
and  the  yield  661,035,000  bnshels,  or  24.4 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  farm  value  of 
these  three  crops  is  estimated  at  $447,000,- 
000  less  than  in  1891.  The  effect  of  these 
decreased  resources  will  be  spread  over  the 
twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1893.  The 
fact  that  the  revenues  from  these  sources  for 
1891  were  unusually  large  makes  the  com- 
parison with  that  year  less  serious  than 
under  other  circumstances. 


Crop  Conditions  the  World  Over. 

The  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  News  of  De 
cember  20th  gives  the  following  summary  of 
crop  conditions  in  the  world: 

United  States  —  Acreage,  26,500,000 
(winter  crop).  The  winter  crop  presents  a 
fairly  satisfactory  appearance.  The  latest 
official  estimate  of  the  condition  being  87.4 
against  85.3  a  year  ago,  and  98  4  in  Decem- 
ber, 1890.    Acreage  likely  to  be  reduced. 

Canada — Acreage,  960,000  (Ontario  win- 
ter crop).  Fair  prospects.  Acreage  likely 
to  be  reduced. 

France — Acreage,  17,300,000.  Growers 
in  general  express  themselves  satisfied  with 
the  condition  of  the  growing  crop,  but  more 
seasonable  weather  is  desirable  in  order  to 
check  vegetation  and  kill  off  the  grubs, 
which  are  already  doing  considerable  dam- 
age in  some  districts. 

Russia— Acreage,  6,5oo,ooo(winter  crop). 
The  crop  has  gone  mto  winter  quar- 
ters in  exceptionally  good  form,  after  start- 
ing rather  badly,  particularly  in  the  south- 
western districts. 

India — Acreage,  26,000,000.  Crop  re- 
ported as  doing  fairly  well;  no  complaints, 
nor  any  reason  for  congratulation 


Italy — Acreage  11,000,000.  Official  ad- 
vices are  to  the  effect  that  the  condition  is 
highly  unsatisfactory. 

Austria-Hungary — Acreage,  10,000,000. 
Milder  weather  after  a  great  snow  fall. 
Crops  at  present  in  normal  condition. 

Germany — Acreage,  6,000,000.  Snow 
disappeared;  crop  reports  satifactory,  except- 
ing in  Saxony,  where  drought  interfered 
with  the  sowing. 

Spain — Acreage,  6,000,000.  Condition  of 
the  crop  is  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

Australasia  —  Acreage,  3,500,000. 
Fine  crop  in  South  Australia  and  Victoria, 
but  damaged  at  harvest  time  by  storms. 
New  Zealand  good  prospects,  area  curtailed. 

Argentine — Acreage,  3,500,000. 
Wheat  harvest  in  full  swing  in  the  earlier 
provinces.    Conditions  excellent. 

CHILI--Acreage,  2,000,000.  Good  prtts- 
pects  for  wheat,  but  a  drought  caused  a 
failure  of  the  barley  crop.  Wheat  crop  de- 
scribed as  a  month  late. 

ROUMANIA  —  Acreage,  4,000,000.  The 
winter  crop  well  protected  by  snow.  Area 
reported  as  very  curtailed  in  parts. 

Bulgaria  —  Acreage,  1,800,000.  Crop 
prospects  normal. 

Algeria — Acreage,  3,000,000.  The  wheat 
crop  was  seriously  jeopardized  by  drought, 
but  timely  rains  have  relieved  the  situation 
somewhat.  Further  reports  anxiously  ex- 
pected. 

United  Kingdom — Acreage,  2.000,000. 
Agricultural  work  is,  as  a  whole,  well  ad- 
vanced, but  the  area  promises  to  show  a 
further  falling  off. 

Summing  up  the  crop  reports  in  a  few 
words,  we  would  say  that  prospects  are 
above  an  average  on  a  curtailed  acreage, 
and  that  the  present  mild  weather  is  abnor- 
mal and  unfavorable. 


Wide  or  Narrow  Tires. 


Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  Clem  Studebaker,  of  Stude- 
baker  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co.  He  says  : 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general 
adoption  of  wide  tires  would  work  less  harm 
to  poor  roads  than  would  narrow  tires. 
Broad  tires  for  wagons,  of  any  width  that 
would  be  practical,  would  not,  in  my 
opinion  make  good  roads.  They  will  simply 
have  less  tendency  to  cut  up  poor  roads 
than  would  the  narrow  tire.  The  harm  to 
wagon-roads  commonly  occurs  when  the 
surface  is  saturated  with  rain  and  the  road- 
bed is  soft  and  yielding.  At  such  times 
loaded  vehicles  fitted  with  wheels  with  nar- 
row tires  cut  out  ruts  in  the  roadway  more 
or  less  deep,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
wet  spell  and  the  frequency  of  the  passage 
of  such  vehicles.  When,  however,  the  road- 
bed is  solid  and  care  is  taken  to  promptly 
fill  up  inequalities  which  may  be  created  by 
reason  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  surface, 
in  such  event  narrow  tires,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  are  no  disadvantage  to  the  road- 
bed, while  they  are  unquestionably  of 
greater  advantage  to  the  vehicle.  Narrow 
tires  tend  to  lighten  draft  in  drawing  loads 
over  smooth  roads  and  over  soft  roads. 
Over  surfaces  that  are  sandy  or  yielding  in 
their  nature  the  wide-tire  wagons  give  the 
best  results.  The  wide-tire  wagons  are  ac- 
cordingly better  for  general  field  use.  We 
have,  by  the  aid  of  a  dynamometer,  made  a 
series  of  exhaustive  experiments  with  the 
wide  and  narrow-tire  wagons,  and  the  re- 
sult of  these  experiments  justifies  the  state- 
ment contained  in  the  foregoing. 

"  The  supply  of  timber  for  felloes  for 
wide-tire  wagons  is  less  abundant  than  that 
which  is  suitable  for  narrow  tires.  On  this 
account  wide-tire  wagons  are  more  ex- 
pensive than  those  which  have  the  usual 
tire,  and  in  case  of  a  greatly-increased  de- 
mand for  them,  the  timber  supply  of  this 
nature  already  being  somewhat  scarce,  the 
tendency  will  be  to  still  higher  prices  for 
wide-tire  wagons.'' 

Are  Yon  Ooing  East? 

Take  the  Suita  Fe  route.  You  will  And  it  to  your 
iDteiest  to  call  on  or  address  the  uoder^igned  before 
purchasing  tickets.  No  other  line  crossini;  the  conti- 
nent can  offtr  you  a  trip  combining  equal  comfort  and 
pleasure.  The  only  line  running  Pullman  palace  and 
tourist  sleeping  cars  throuKh  to  Chicaeo  on  the  same 
train  every  day  without  change.  Personally  conducted 
excursions  through  to  Boston  leave  every  Tuesday. 
W.  A.  BISSELL,  650  Market  street,  Chronicle  Building. 
Ban  Francisco. 

IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 

We  have  a  larj;e  sum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  mortgage  on  ranches.  Write  to  us  for 
full  particulars.  Buy,  sell  and  exchange  lands  and  Im- 
proved farms.  Bolcom  &  Howe,  Rooms  6  &  7,  Sixth 
floor  Uills  building,  San  Francisco. 


$600,000 

To  LOAB  ■■  tX%    AMOUHT  AT  THB  TUT  L0VK8T  MAKKn 

rate  of  Intorest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  lianda. 
A.  SCOULLER,  Room  8,  420  California  Street,  Sao 
Vrandsco. 


IVO  BETTER,  PXIOOE. 

M1I.ROV,  MlFFLI.N  Co.,  PENNA. 

To  tlu  Editor  0/ the  New  York  World; 

"  Mrs.  John  Gemmill,  of  this  place,  was  thrown  from  a 
■>>^  wagon ,  sustaining  a  most  serious  injury  to  her  spine,  and  was 

A  HELPLESS  CRIPPLE  FOR  19  YEARS, 

unable  to  walk.  Her  daughter  providentially  procured  two 
hottles  of 

ST.  JACOBS  OIL, 

which  Mrs.  Gemmill  used.  Before  the  second  bottle  was 
exhausted,  she  was  able  to  walk  about,  and  has  been 

COMPLETELY  CURED." 

Very  truly, 
M.  THOMPSON,  Postmaster. 


THE" 


Solid  AmforT 

Self-Guiding^^j^    Tongueless  | 


Our  booK^ 

"Fun  on  Ihe  Fnrm,"  P^nt 
Free  to  all  who  lueiiiion  this  piiper. 


wheel 
flandsHde. 

No 
piUc  draft. 
No 

nock  weight. 
No  liftlnK 
lit  cornerH. 
_  Brnlio  proventfl 

^ Strai-jlitt  r  I'ur, .    .^.—-^   '..^T^^^plow  runntiu;  oti  team, 
and  X.lirhter  l>raft  than  any  plow  on  or  off  wheolR. 
Equally  adapted  t'»  Weateni  prairies  and  *iard,  stony 
pruund.  or  hillsides. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.'Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Thomson  &  Go.,  Sacramento. 

I^^Speclal  prlcr.  and  time  f->r  trial  itlven  on  first  orrtfrs  frum  points  wUcie  wo  have  :im  agents. 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  oar 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  result  nl  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  o&k 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  nnlshed  by  skillful  mechaulot), 
haud^mc  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trlnimlogB. 

Jast  the  Harneu  for  an  iCl«g;ant  Turnoiit. 

They  sell  ere  tor  (36.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  Is 
often  sold  for  $36.00  In  retail  shops.  If  harness  Is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  SfcAllUtar  St.,  San  FranoUoo. 

Collar  and  Hamea,  Instead  of  Breast  Collar, 
Sa.OO  extra. 

Please  state  If  yon  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


A  'T>T|ir  IL^  I  >C<  who  have 
X  JCX  J^ITXX^  used  the 

pUTAWAY^a^  -REPORT- 

U  HARROW  ANb  a  ^increased  crops 

CUTAWAY  TOOLS. 


.Send  for  .Special 
Deacriptiv.  Circular. 

Address 


Fruit  Tracts 

FOR  SALE. 

Near  Saratoga  Santa  Clara  County. 

THE  BE))T  AND  CHEAPEST  FRUIT 
LAND  IN  THE  8T.ATB. 

4fl  Acres— a  splendid  piece   (75.00  per  acre 

40  Acres— IS  acres  In  prunes   86.00  " 

ISO  Acres — one  halt  cleared,  all  good 

soil   saoo  " 

90  Acres— all  in  fruit,  mostly  prunes, 

16  acres  full  bearing   225.00  " 

]  6  Acres— Oood  house  and  barn,  10  acres  fall 

bearing  trees;  price  $5,000.00 

Apply  at  once. 

JOHN  P.  BYXBEB, 

42  Market  .Street  San  Francisco 


'  -  Patent 


5PEHRY FLCUK  COMPANY 
SkH  FRAMCISCa  OFFICE  11 CALIFQRMA  S1. 


The  Recognized  Stenderd  of  Modern 
Pieno  Menufecture. 


BALTIMORE. 

22  &  24  £.  Baltimore  St, 
WASHINOTOX,  Sir  Pennsylvania  Ave. 


NEW  YORK, 

148  Ptrth  Avenue 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO..  HIGGANl,  .. 
New  York  OUice,  Is  CUffSt.,  .»w  Vork  lily. 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO  , 

SAN  FHANCI800, 
General  Agents  for  Northern  California. 


ECLIPSE 

WIND 

STEEL 


STANDARDl 
HUSTLER! 

MILLS! 
Wind  Mills! 


Towers 


We  want  live  Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
to  whom  liberal  prices  and  terms  will  be 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 


Cilention  thin  paper.) 


Chicago,  1'^ 


\mm  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 


10,  13  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
First-Class  UlU  In 
the  market. 
ETery  One 

Oaarantead. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wlaeels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  In 
the  world. 

lO-foot  t40  00 

12-foot   50  00 

14-faot   60  00 

Agents  Wanted 

—  IDDKBSa — 


fHOMAN.  BOOKER  4  CO.,  San  mncisco  or  Fnsio. 


■  ■■^>w||a^Bia  PILES  and  all  Hectal  Dls- 
IIIJ  J  IIUL,  eases  rosmviLT  ourbd.  In 
III'  3  lllll  SO  to  60  days,  wrra- 

U  I       '    W  I  I  %F  i     OCT  orUATlOM  OK  DRBf. 

Tloa  nu>H  BiTBimss.  Alio 
ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PRIVATE  AND 
CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  &E.XES.  RTKI(7rtT>l 
4HD  UaiKART  T.OUBLIs  CURED.  No  charge  unless  eure 
Is  eSocted.  Consultation  free.  Call  or  address  for  pam- 
phlet. DRS.  PORTERFIELD  &  L08ET,  888  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  Oal. 


PAOIFIO  RURAL  PRESS  I 
U  the  Largest  Illu.strated  and  Leading  Agrioul 
tural  and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  West. 
E'-tabllshed  1870.  Trial  Subscriptions,  50c  for 
8  mos.  or  (3.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DKWK 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  230  Market  Street,  San  Pranclsao. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


six  lloee  or  lees  in  this  directory  »t  60o  per  line  per  montli. 


HORSES  AND  CAULE. 


BOYNTON  BROS.,  Holilster,  Cai.,  A.  &  C.  C.  BuU 
Calves  of  best  straioe  (or  sale.    Write  for  particulars. 

J.  I.  PARSONS,  Santa  Rosa,  Cai.  Sliire  Stallion, 
pure-bred,  registered,  coming  four  years  old;  war- 
ranted a  breeder,  for  sele;  or  will  trade  for  yearling 
cattle,  town  lots  or  land. 


SOME 

PEOPLE  WANT  THE  EARTH 

WE 


F.  H.  BaBKB,  826  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.   All  strains. 


JBRSBYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Registered  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  8.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


P.  PBTBRSEN, Sites,  Colusa  Co., Importer  b Breeder 
o  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Toung  bulls  for  ale. 


JOHN  IjYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  tor  sale. 


OHABLBS  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cai.,  Im 

Sorter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  HoIstein-FriesUn 
Kttle.  Catalogues  on  applloation. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns, 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBBOHBRON  HOBSBS.— Pare  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cai,  New  cata' 
logue  now  ready.   Wm.  B.  Collier. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBB  SAXB  A  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Oal.  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
9verv  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


L.  V.  WILiLITS,  Watsonville,   Cai.,  Black  Perch- 
erons.   Registered  Stallions  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


A.  SCHEljti,  Acorn  Nursery  &  Poultry  Yards,  Santa 
Rosa.  Fine  trees  and  pure  bred  poultry.  Price  list  free. 


OAIilFOBNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
OaL,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARLINQ,  Callstoga,  Cai.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  tor  Oireolar.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowla   Send  tor  New  Catalogue. 


O.  BLOM,  St.  Helena,  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


B.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cai.,  breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


T.  WAIIE.  Perkins.  Cai.,  breeder  of  rjgistered 
Beikshire  Hogs  and  Plymouth  Rock  (owls. 

H.  J  PHILPOTT.  Niles,  Cai.,  importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumseh  and  other  choice  strains  of  Registered 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


J.  P  ASHLHY,  Linden,  Cai.,  breeder  and  importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  stock,  low  prices. 


TYTjBB   BBAOH,    San  Jose,  Cai.,    breader  ni 
Ihorsnghbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogi. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  Dealers 
Direct  from  Europe, 

Bnellsb    Shtre  Draft. 

Oleveland  Bf<>y 
and    Oerman  Coach 
Stallions. 
189  Eighteenth  St., 
I,oa  Angeles,  California 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


Durham,  Devon  &  Polled  Angus 
BULLS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Recorded  and  guaranteed  pure  brtd,  FOR  SALE,  single 
or  In  carload  lots.    Prices  very  reasonable.  Address: 
GEO.  A.  WIT.EY, 

Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm, 
DANVlLLK  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cai. 


ANGORA  GOATS  FOR  SALE. 

A  number  of  pure-bred  Angora  Ooats  In  lots  to  suit. 
This  Is  the  stock  o  goats  formerly  owned  by  Julius 
Weyand  and  will  be  sold  cheap  (or  cash.  Address 

WRNEST  WBTAHrn.  flnlnaa.  Oal. 


- — Only  want  to  fence  it 


in 


The 

Lightest, 
Strongest, 
Cheapest 
and  best 
Fencing 
in  the 
World. 
90  lbs.  to 
100  rods. 


With  the 
New 

Waukegan 

Steel 
Barbed 
Fence 
Wire. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 


JAMBS  M.  HAVXN.  THOMAS  E.  HATEN, 

NoUiy  Pnblle. 

HAVEN  A  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAV 

Ko.  KSO  Oallfornla  Street, 
Taltphooe  lo.  1746.  BAH  FHAIOISOO  OAT. 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MFG.  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
8  AND  10  PINE  STREET. 


Parsons  &  Griffith, 

GEYSERVILLE, 
Sonoma  Co.,  -  •  Cai. 


BRKKDERS  OF 


Shire  Horses. 


Our  stock  Is  of  the  very  best, 
having  won  nearly  every  prize 
competed  for  at  the  State  and 
County  Fairs  the  last  three 
years. 


I  ^^^^^^^ 
Parties  desiring  to  purchase 

A  FIRST-CLASS 

YOUNG  STALLION 

Should  no  tall  to  see  our 
stock  and  get  our  prices  and 
terms  before  buying  as  we  are 
prepared  to  and  will  sell  at 
prices  that  defy  competition. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOB   POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  30,  1889,   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1880. 


WE  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFCNDED. 

OREEN  OUT  BONK  WII.I.  DOUBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  EGOS, 
will  malie  them  35  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  rigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATEEUALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  CEdlfornIa  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  In  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PaclUC  Coast  AKents.  PETALUMA,  OAL. 


IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Exceedingly  Fine  Breeding  Stock  For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Figures. 

ALSO,  DARK  BRAHMA  HENS  AND  PULLETS  FOR  SALE. 

The  Best  of  Winter  Layers. 

IVEXtSS   FOX%SX3l9.      -      Box  25Ia,      .     N'a.13A,  Olty,  OaI. 


MAKS 


BED    BALI.  BRAND. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
I  BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
I  smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
I  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  eto. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
I  healthy.  For  milch  oows; 
It  Increases  and  enrlohes 
I  their  milk. 

ass  Howard  St.,  San 
Vranoiaoo.  Oal. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

 ^SiiEEl^'  JDXF.^  

Ooe  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  ooat 
of  one  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nourloher  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  for  SCAB.  Also 

XjlttXe'st  FAtexxl;  Po-v«7-cl.ex*  X>lX3. 

IPOISONOUSj.  Mixes  instantly  with  water.  Prevents  the  Sy  from  striking.  In  a 
two-pound  package  there  is  sutHcient  to  dip 20  sheep,  and  In  a  seven-pound  package 
there  is  suiticient  to  dip  lOO  obeep. 

C^'TT'ON ,  BBTiT.  «£»  CO., 
(Successors  to  Falknek,  Bell  &  Co.) 
NO.  406  CALIFORNIA  STRKE  f,  8AN  FRANOISOO,  OAL. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  {'*^,?fvifoWa7ron^t.'  }  PATENT  AGENTS. 


SHEEP  DIP 

IS  THE  BEST. 

Awarded  Grand  Silver  Medal  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  at  the  Stite  Fair,  1892.  This  is  the  ONLY  silver 
medal  ever  awarded  by  the  Society  for  a  Sheep  Dip.  It 
Is  the  highest  award. 

J.  W.  GRACE  &  CO . 

480  Oallfornia  Street  San  Francisco. 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


C0LT8_BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


HAS- 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colis  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

0II.BE:RT  TOUPKINS,  Proprietor, 

P.  O.  Box  149  — San  Leandro,  Csl. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOR  SAI.B. 
ROBERT  ASH  BURNER, 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Cai 
Only  three-fourths  mile  from  the  terminus  o{ 
the  S.  F.  and  San  Hateo  Electric  Road. 


Dr.A.E.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLBOE  OF  VETKRUf) 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  In  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press. "  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  405  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
nallp  f  n  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
No.  4607. 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS  ! 

S.  0.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Minoreas, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  My  pen  ct  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  won  second  prize  at  the  great  Petaluma  Show. 

Eggs  from  Leghorns  and  Minorcas,  92.60  per  13,  94  per 
26;  B.  Plymouth  Rock  cgge,  $3  per  IS  Satisfaction 
guarantied  to  all. 

FRANK  A.  BRC3B, 
Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


M0NEY';i^2el„°.^.V 

By  using  the  Pacific  Incubator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  anv 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  ben.  In  unl* 
versal  use.  Oold  Medal  wherever  ex. 
hibited.  Thoronghbred  Poultry 
and  Poultry  Appliances.  Send 
8  cts.  In  stamps  for  S3.p&ge  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  outs  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  incuba- 
tor Co.  1807  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cai. 


ilSAlSTED  IHGOBiTOR 

COMPANY, 
I  ills  MrrUe  Ntratet.  <»afelaB4l  OaE, 

Send  Htainp  for  Olrouiar. 


NO  HATCHER  MADE 


Can  show  better  results 

Over  GO  in  BucceBsful  ouera- 
tion  at  Decatur,  Ills.,  nlone. 
The  Rreatest  hatch  ever  ac- 
compiiHhed.  228  chickn  hatch- 
ed atone  time,  with  a2l.-0capft-' 
city  Reliable  Incubator* 
Hundreds  o  f  testimonials, 
idP  Inclose  4  cents  in  stamps 
for  new  illustrated  cataloi 
Beliable  Inoubatob  a  j 


HTAddress  TH9 
nOODEB  Co..  QUIMOT.  ILI» 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WMlewasli  YonrBarDs  and  Feices! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Blthor  Suooesifully. 
Catalogue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall, 
WM.  WAINWBIGHT, 

No.  B  Spear  Street.  San  Franoisoo.  Oal 


Back  Filis  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Prsss  (unbound 
can  be  had  lor  (2.60  per  volume  of  six  months.  Per  year 
(two  Tolames)  (4.  Inserted  In  Dewey's  patent  binder 
60  cents  additional  per  volume. 
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J»naary  28,  189t, 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
SAN    FBANOISOO,  OAL 
Inoorponted  April,  18Tt. 


Aathorlsed  Opltal  91,000,000 

Capital  paid  np  and  Baaarre  Fand  800,000 
DlTldenda  paid  to  Stookholdera „ .  730,000 

0FFICKB8. 

\.  D.  LOGAN  Presldeat 

I.e.  STEELE  Vlce-Presldenl 

ALBERT  UONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Muntign 

FBANK  MoMXJLLlN  Secretary 

General  Baoklne.  Depoeits  received,  Oold  aad  Sllvbi. 
BlUa  o(  Exchaoge  boa|;ht  and  sold.  Ixiaog  on  wheat  and 
eoantry  prodace  a  upeolalty. 

J«nnarT  1.  IWW  A  WONTFKLtireR.  WanapM 


SCALES 


U.S. STtNOARD.  FUllY WARRANTEI. 


rxr~DeliTet«dat70(aB.  &  Statlao  and  ample  tlnw  tm 
boOdlnc  and  teatinc  alkmed  balara  aoceptanoai 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON, Bmghamton.ll 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

i  wenty-five  per  cent  oheaper  than  any  other  on  th* 
m&rket.   S«ud  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

liC  KEARNY  RTRKFIT.  SAN  FBANOISOO. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS, 


17  Spear  Street, 


San  Pranclsoo. 


SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPF 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  for  prices  od  Sewer  Pipe  for  culverts,  for  roads, 
and  for  draln'njr  landB. 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

V.  "^TCT".  O'.^OKSOXia' efts  oo.. 

Sole  Af  ente, 

Mo.  H  MABKBT  ST„      -     San  PranolHOo. 


Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency. 


OoB  U.  8.  AND  FoBKioN  Patknt  Aoenot 
presenta  many  and  important  advantages  aa  • 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long 
establishment,  great  experience,  thoroagh  sys- 
tem, intimate  acquaintance  with  the  aabjeots  of 
inventions  in  onr  own  commanity,  and  oar 
most  extensive  law  and  reference  library,  con- 
taining official  American  and  foreign  reports, 
files  of  Bclentifio  and  mechanical  publications, 
etc.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  througli 
our  Agency  will  have  the  benefit  of  an  lllnstra- 
tlon  or  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scibn- 
Tino  Prk.ss.  We  transaot  every  branch  of 
Patent  businegg,  and  obtain  Patents  in  all  ooan- 
triea  which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Ooast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  Agenc/.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  rtliable  advice  aa  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventiona.  Our  prices 
are  aa  low  as  any  first-olasa  agencies  In  the 
£aatern  States,  while  our  advantages  for  Pacific 
Coast  inventors  are  far  superior.  Advice  and 
Oiroulars  free, 

DEWBT  A  CO.,  Patent  Asente, 

220  Market  St.,  Elevator,  12  Front  St.,  S.  F. 

Telephone  No.  658. 

A.  T.  DRWKV.        W.  B.  KWEB.       OKO.  H.  STBONr., 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES.1|» 

each;  untested,  $1.00  each.  L  Hivea,  $1  90  each.  Root's 
V  groove  sections,  ?6  ■.  er  1000.  Da<lant'<i  comb  founda- 
tlnn,  S8c  and  66c  a  pound.  8maker<)  $1  each.  Olotw 
veils.  91  each  e>o.  WM.  STTAN  &  SON,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


THE  BEST 


-IS  THB— 


CHEAPEST. 


DON'T  BUY 

AN 

INFERIOR 
ARTICLE 

Because  it  is  more 
profitable    to  some 

one  else- 


SQUIRREL  AND  GOPHER  EXTERMINATOR  I 

IN   1-LB.   AND  6-LB.  CANS. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING  i  COMMISSION  HOUSE, 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FEANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warebouae  and  Wharf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Oraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Cargoes  of  Wheat  furnished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricaltural  Implements,  Wagons,  Groceriea 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited, 

B.  VAN  BVEBV,  Manager.  A.  M.  BBLiT,  Asaistant  Manager. 


SffOTAr  XS  THE  TI1VH3  TO  X7SZ3 


Prepared  Expressly  for  Killing  Squirrels,  Gophers,  Rats,  Etc. 

FOR  FI'TBRN  YEARS  this  remedy  baa  sto  d  in  competition  wi'h  other  exterminators,  all  of  which  have 
gone  doirn  before  it.   It  has  never  varied  In  STRENQT.T  or  EFFiniENCY. 

A  liquid  which  evaporates  quickly.  It  fills  the  burrow  with  its  vapor  and  kills  eve'y  orcupant  of  the  hole 
without  Irjurlne  anyth'Dg  nut$idt<.  It  ha^  no  effect  on  the  operator— is  not  poisonous  or  Injurioos  to  the  skin  or 
clothes.    WHAT  MORE  COULD  BE  WISHED  ? 

Sold  by  the  Trade  and  by  the  Manufacturer,  J.  H.  WHEELER,  Melrose,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


R&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 
BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  bliss  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST..      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BUYTHE IMPROVED 

LITTLE-* 

**GIANT 

It  Is  the  Cheapest,  Best  and 
Most  Powerful  Cnibliini;  Ma- 
chine in  the  world. and  has 
established  and  maintained 
its  reputation  lor  superiority 
against  all  coinpetilors.  Dur- 
ing the  last  six  months  over  600  ui  r  FuE  giants  were  sr>M  tn  Minii.-M.ta  \\  iscoii.-in  larni 
ers  ajone.  Where  the  LITTLE  GIANT  is  known  the  farmi  r  will  buy  no  other.  One  man  and  1 
i^hunk  of  a  bov  can  do  the  work  of  ten  men.   For  illustrated  Catalogue,  prices,  terms,  refereuc 

es.etc.addrt-ss  Mohlapcl  &.  Co.,  SiL'oiirnev.  Iowa 


<3-0  TO 


To  XjoAm  33oolK.-^Eeoolxxs 

When  you  can  learn  It  AT  HOMHI  without  a 

Teacher  within  100  hours.  Send  for  particulars. 

H.  K.  dTAB  KWSATH  KU  CO.,  3^0  Haasome  St.,  fl.F 


Wmn  (lerctiaiit;. 


p.STEINHAGEN  &  C9 


[Commission  Mercoants] 

406  S  40  8  DAVIS  ST  S.F. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AID  DIALIIU  U  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fruita, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advanoea  made  on  Oonaltmmenta. 
808  *  810  Davis  St.,         Ban  FranelMO. 

IF.  O.  Box  IStO.] 
SV^onslimments  Solicited. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

BOX,  608,  60fi.  607  St  600  Pront  St., 
And  800  Washington  St,  SAN  FBANOISOO. 


Gt-3EIZ«irZ] 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRHBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TBT,EGO8,OAME,GBAIM,FBODlI0B 
AND  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS.. 

CommissioD  Mercliants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

OONSIGNKENTS  SOLICITED.    PBOUPT  RETURHB 

418,  416  ft  417  Waahlnston  St., 

(P.  O.  Box  2090.)  SAN  FRANCI800. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN.  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants^ 

810  OaUfornla  St.,  S.  V. 
Ilembsrs  of  tbs  San  Franolsco  Prodnee  Exctuuifa. 


/HTPersonal  attention  given  to  salas  and  liberal  advanoM 
madfl  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interssl. 


GEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Olay  Street  and  28  Oommerolal  Street 
Sa>  FaaNcisoo,  Cal. 
1»-8H1PPIN0  ORDERS  A  8PECIALTY.-«» 


EVELETH  &  HA^H, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  lo  Fruit,  Prodace.  Poultry,  Oame,  Egg 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  ttt, 
226  and  377  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

AND 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
Indlceitlon.  BlIiounncM,  llrailuohr,  Can«t|. 

Ration.  l»>-sprp«la,  (  hronlo  l.lvcr  Trouble*, 
liilnrim.  Kad  C  om  pltxlon.  !>}  aentery. 
ttlTeniilTC  Bri-ttth,  and  all  dlnorders  of  this 
Stomach.  I.ivi-r  and  UoweU. 

Kip&ns  Tabulea  routain  nuthlnjf  Injtirlotw  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution.  I'ltui^anC  to  talte, 
safe,  effectual.   Give  inime<iiat#  relief. 

Sold  hy  druesrlBtB.  A  trial  bottle  eent  bymall 
on  receipt  of  16  cents.  Addrees 
THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO..< 
10  SPKUCE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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M  A  p  U'  Y  *i«t>r.  Oat. on 

III  n  U  n    I  tuning.  Duelling,  fumging, 
Id  Stuam;  Heating  BoilTi,  Ao.  WIH 
 'nay  nou  to  tend  2So.  for  CnofCloBtJIa,  of 

isoo  Engnwing,.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,IlC 
also,  Chicago,  III.:  Dallas,  Tax.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  25,  1893 
The  cold  weather  of  the  past  week  has  had  a 
somewhat  depressing  effect  upon  the  demand  for 
fresh  fruits.  The  produce  market  generally  has 
been  without  notable  changes.  Stiffness  and  a  con- 
tinued upward  tendency  mark  provisions.  Dried 
fruits  are  in  decidedly  good  tone,  and  prices  have 
an  advancing  tendency.  Wheat  and  barley  are 
dull,  and  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  oats.  Sum- 
marized, the  foregoing  are  the  chief  features  for  the 
week  of  the  San  Francisco  markets. 

Cereals. 

The  visible  supply  of  wheat  in  the  United  States 
has  recently  experienced  increases  that  have  been 
less  from  week  to  week,  and  it  may  be  expected  that 
from  now  on  the  stocks  will  be  at  nearly  a  stand- 
still. There  is  no  little  eDCOuragement  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  already  vast  supplies  of  wheat 
are  likely  to  be  increased  no  more  during  the  present 
season,  or,  if  augmented,  not  appreciably.  The 
bottom,  it  would  appear,  has  been  reached  at  last. 
The  effect  has  been  manifest  in  the  small  advance 
of  prices  beginning  about  the  new  year,  and  con- 
tinued slowly  but  without  material  interruptions  to 
this  time.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  market  has 
shown  weaker  developments  during  the  past  week 
than  for  several  weeks  preceding.  But  it  is  per- 
fectly plain  that  the  conditions  are  now  better  than 
for  some  time,  and  it  is  evident  also  that  these  im- 
proved conditions  have  been  discounted  by  pur- 
chasers at  home  and  abroad.  During  the  week, 
wheat  has  shown  more  softness  at  Chicago  than 
elsewhere,  due  largely  to  local  speculation  and  un- 
usual efforts  on  the  part  of  bears. 

For  the  month  of  January  there  have  been  14 
vessels  cleared  with  wheat  for  Europe  against  18 
last  year.  Tonnage  figures  are  beginning  to  ap- 
proach those  of  a  year  ago.  and  there  is  less  d'ffer- 
ence  between  the  respective  totals  of  idle  tonnage 
now  than  two  months  ago.  It  is  true  that  several 
of  these  vessels  are  loading  on  owners'  account,  but 
nevertheless  the  local  situation  will  be  relieved  by 
this  method,  as  well  as  by  regular  charters. 

Flour,  usually  so  ready  to  advance  when  there  is 
improvement  in  the  wheat  quotations,  remains  in 
the  same  conditions  and  at  the  old  figures.  The 
reason  is  found  in  the  war  between  mills  in  and  out 
of  the  "  combine."  These  latter  number  three — the 
Starr  mills,  the  Crown  mills,  and  the  Union  mills  at 
Stockton,  with  a  total  combined  capacity  of  about 
125,000  barrels  per  month.  They  are  turning  out 
perhaps  as  much  flour  at  present  as  the  "combine  " 
mills  with  a  larger  capacity,  but  these  have  closed 
down  a  number  of  mills  and  are  producing  flour 
from  those  only  which  can  be  operated  more  eco- 
nomically than  others.  There  are  signs  that  the 
war  will  not  last  much  longer.  Anti-combine  mills 
say  they  have  not  received  the  support  they  deserve 
from  the  public  for  fighting  the  organization  of  a 
trust,  and  they  think  they  would  be  justified  if  they 
consulted  their  own  interests,  declared  a  truce,  and 
cooperated  with  the  "combine." 

It  was  expected  that,  with  a  reduction  of  overland 
rates  on  barley,  and  the  extension  of  market  for  the 
California  product,  decided  improvement  in  prices 
would  follow.  Anticipation,  however,  has  not  been 
fully  realized.  Cold  weather  has  interrupted  local 
consumption,  and  export  demand  is  weak.  Higher 
prices  prevail  for  choice  feed,  but  there  is  not  much 
demand. 

Milling  oats  have  a  firmer  tone,  with  small  re- 
ceipts and  fair  demand.    Black  are  active. 
There  is  an  oversupply  of  rye. 

Fruits. 

Prices  and  demand  for  fresh  fruits  range  low  with 
the  thermometer.  There  has  been  for  a  week  poor 
demand  for  oranges,  but  it  may  be  expected  to  im- 
prove with  milder  weather.  Seedlings  are  scarce. 
California  lemons  have  not  been  coming  in  of  late, 
and  there  has  been  an  advance  of  prices.  Quota- 
tions are  now  $3@$4  per  box  against  $2@$3.so  a 
week  since.  Extra  choice  bring  as  high  as  $4.50. 
The  quality  of  lemons  has  a  wide  range,  and  prices 
are  generally  based  on  their  appearance.  Choice 
Sicily  are  in  fair  demand,  but  thev  do  not  bring 
much  better  prices  than  fine  lots  of  Califomia.  Ap- 
ples are  plentiful  though  extra  choice  sell  readily  as 
high  as  $1.75  per  box.  Good  apples  go  off  at  $i@ 
$1.25.  Dealers  do  not  expect  much  change  in  con- 
ditions for  the  present.  There  is  no  demand  for 
pears,  the  quality  of  which  is  poor. 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried  fruit  market  is  in  excellent  condition. 
A  better  feeling  is  prevalent  everywhere.  The  situ- 
ation is  thus  frtirly  summed  up  by  a  local  paper; 

"The  dried  fruit  market  presents  no  special  fea- 
tures for  the  past  week,  with  the  exception  of  a 
firmer  feeling  all  along  the  line.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  for  evaporated  apples,  which  are  held 
very  firmly.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  not  to 
exceed  10,000  boxes  on  this  coast,  which  is  much 
less  than  the  amounts  usually  held  at  this  season  of 
the  year. 

"The  crop  in  Oregon  and  Washington  was  a 
failure  this  year,  and  they  are  now  drawing  their 
supplies  from  this  market,  while  a  year  ago  they 
were  shipping  large  quantities  for  sale  here.  The 
markets  East  have  advanced  rapidly  within  the  past 
two  weeks,  until  now  they  are  from  one  to  two  cents 
higher  than  prices  prevailing  on  this  coast.  Con- 
sequently there  can  be  none  shipped  westward. 

■' Peaches  are  steady  at  last  quotations,  and  the 
small  amount  of  stock  now  remaining  will  all  be 
cleaned  out  at  full  figures. 

"  Quotations  on  apricots  are  nominal,  as  there 
are  bat  lighi  supplies  and  no  more  for  sale  in  carlots 
for  eastern  shipment. 

"  Prunes  are  held  with  remarkable  firmness,  ow- 
ing to  the  light  supplies  and  active  inquiry  for  these 
goods  from  the  East  during  the  past  week.  Im- 
ported have  advanced  in  New  York  and  much  more 
attention  has  been  given  to  California. 

"  Pitted  plums,  sun-dried  apples  and  miscellane- 
ous dried  fruits  are  in  light  supply  and  quotations 
are  unchanged. 

"  The  past  week  was  one  of  remarkable  activity  in 
raisins,  and  it  is  believed  by  those  in  the  trade  that 
the  stock  now  remaining  on  this  coast  is  much  less 
than  generally  estimated." 

Porter  Bros,  express  their  confidence  in  continued 


firmness  of  the  market  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  dried  fruits. 

Poultry. 

Poultry  is  somewhat  weaker  to-day  than  at  the 
first  of  the  week.  Three  carloads  are  expected 
from  the  East,  and  dealers  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
stocks.  The  demand  is  fair.  Geese  have  advanced 
slightly.  Game  is  generally  lower.  Mallard  ducks 
are  higher. 

Provisions. 

Hams  and  bacon  are  higher  than  ever,  and  there 
is  a  prospect  of  even  further  advances.  The  short- 
age in  Eastern  markets  has  experienced  no  change. 
Advanced  prices  seem  to  be  altogether  due  to  natu- 
ral causes,  and  in  no  sense  to  speculation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  practically  no  speculation  in 
Chicago,  purchases  being  devoted  largely  to  actual 
consumption.  In  California,  neither  hogs  nor  bacon 
are  being  offered  freely,  for  two  reasons;  Holders 
do  not  want  to  sell  when  there  is  such  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  further  advances,  and  the  supply  is  small, 
anyway.  The  shortage  in  the  East  is  unprecedented 
and  so,  for  that  matter,  are  prices.  The  expecta- 
tion is,  that  present  conditions  will  rule  for  three  or 
four  months,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  there 
are  no  stocks  in  the  whole  country  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy the  great  demand. 

Vegetables. 
Receipts  of  potatoes  have  been  free,  but,  notwith- 
standing, the  market  has  remained  steady.  River 
Reds  have  advanced.    Sweets  are  stiff. 

There  is  a  good  shipping  demand  for  beans,  with 
light  receipts.  Quotations  are  not  materially 
changed,  but  the  market  generally  is  firmer. 

New  vegetables  are  scarce,  and  some  of  the  vari- 
eties are  temporarily  absent  from  the  market.  There 
is  an  oversupply  of  peas,  and  asparagus  brings  a 
fancy  figure  for  choice.  There  is  much  of  poor 
quality  for  almost  any  price. 
Onions  are  higher. 

Butter,  Eggs  and  Cheese. 
California  ranch  eggs  suffer  in  competition  with 
Eastern  cold  storage.    Milder  weather  is  likely  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  these  conditions.  Quota- 
tions for  ranch  eggs  are  at  present  nominal. 

Butter  holds  up  only  fairly  well.  Receipts  are 
liberal.  Dealers  predict  a  fall  in  prices  with  the 
end  of  the  cold  snap. 

Extra  good  cheese  brings  satisfactory  prices.  The 
demand  is  good. 

Live  Stock. 

Responding  to  advanced  quotations  in  the  pro- 
vision market,  hogs  are  up.  Choice  beef  is  in  good 
demand,  and  mutton  sells  well. 

Miscellaneous. 

There  are  no  new  features  in  wool.  Stocks  are 
small  and  quotations  unchanged. 

The  demand  for  bran  is  small. 

Hay  is  weak. 

Nuts  sell  fairly  well.  There  is  no  change  in  quo- 
tations. 

Offerings  of  corn  are  large,  and  the  market  is  not 
strong. 

Local  Tonnage  Statistics. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  engaged  and  dis- 
engaged tonnage  here  and  on  the  way  to  this  and 
neighboring  ports  yesterday  morning: 

FREE  AND  CHARTERED. 

1893.  1892. 

(^bartered  for  grain                          49,244  51.168 

Miscellaneous  charters                   13,84fi  17,348 

Disengaged  105,247  77,819 

Totals  168,437  146,325 

At  neighboring  ports- 
Total  tons  for  1893  24,352 

Total  tons  for  1892.    49,319 

TONNAGE  ON  THE  WAY. 

1893  1892 

To  San  Francisco  263,766  242,089 

To  San  Pedro   5,907  1,935 

To  San  Diego   16,345  21,060 

Totals  286  027  265,084 

The  disengaged  list  consists  of  57  vessels,  of  which 
12  are  American,  2  are  German,  1  is  Norwegian  and 
42  are  British. 

The  list  of  vessels  in  port  chartered  for  Grain  num- 
bers 24,  of  which  21  are  British,  1  is  Italian  and  2  are 
German. 

California  Grain  Crops. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture the  yield  of  wheat,  oats  and  corn  in  Califor- 
nia in  1892  was  as  follows: 

Acres.        Bushels.  Value. 

Wheat  3,012,057      39,157,000  «a6,626.5S4 

Oats   67  829        1,987,000  794,956 

Corn   72,500       2,197,000  1,208,213 

Showing  a  total  of  3.152.386  acres  devoted  to  these 
crops,  and  a  total  value  of  828,629,753  for  the  prod- 
ucts. Wheat  is  estimated  at  average  of  68  cents  per 
bushel  (or  $1.13  per  cental);  oats.  40  cents  per  bushel, 
and  corn  nearly  55  cents  per  bushel. 

For  a  long  time  the  Department  has  wholly  ignored 
the  barley  crops  of  this  State,  though  in  yield  and 
value  this  cereal  stands  next  to  wheat,  and  this  is 
the  chief  producing  section  of  the  country.  Neither 
has  any  systematic  attempt  ever  been  made  here  to 
ascertain  the  actual  yield  of  barley  In  the  State,  aside 
from  the  unsatisfactory  returns  of  assessors,  and 
local  estimates  have  been  the  merest  guesswork. 
Flour  and  Cereals. 

Detailed  statements  have  already  been  published 
in  these  columns  showing  the  quantities  and  coun- 
tries to  which  exported  by  sea  of  wheat,  flour,  barley 
and  oats.  The  totals  for  1892  and  1891  compare  as 
follows: 

Articles.  1892.  1891. 

Wheat,  Otis  9,762,816  16,947,917 

Flour,  bbls  1,115,267  1,231,993 

Barley,  Ctls  1,SJ7,572  936,783 

Oats,  ctls   22,041  12,955 

An  increase  of  390,789  ctls  is  shown  for  barley  in 
the  past  year,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  notable  ex- 
ceptions to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
general  course  of  trade  in  1892.  There  was  also  a 
small  gain  in  favor  of  oats.  This  article  has  not  yet 
attained  much  prominence  in  the  export  trade  of 
this  port,  California  having,  in  fact,  to  draw  largely 
on  Oregon  and  Wasdington  to  meet  the  home  re- 
quirements. All  hough  1891  w/is  an  exceptional  year 
In  the  wheat  trade,  the  exports  last  year  tell  below 
several  previous  ones,  and  the  demand  for  flour  was 
less  than  in  any  other  year  since  1888. 

The  export  values  of  the  above-mentioned  articles 
were  as  follows: 

Articles.  1892.  1891. 

Wheat  $14,254,906  827,328,951 

Flour   4,680,704  5,781,590 

Barley   1,402,0U  1,289,391 

Oats   31,960  21,474 


Chicago  Grain  Trade. 

The  receipts  of  flour  and  grain  at  Chicago  in  1892 
were  as  follows: 

Flour,  bbls   5,939,300 

Wheat,  bushels   fi0  389fno 

Corn   78,737.000 

Oats   80,003,000 

Kye   3,633,000 

Barley   17,039,000 


Totals  820,369,583  $34,616,406 

Showing  a  comparative  loss  of  $14,146,823  for  the  past 
year. 


In  bushels  256,528.000 

In  1891  231  820,000 

In  1890  224  3i8,0o0 

The  quantity  of  wheat  received  is  8,000,000  bushels 
larger  than  in  1891,  while  oats  and  corn  each  show 
an  increase  of  6,000,000  bushels,  and  barley  5,000,000 
bushels.  Chicago  has  for  some  time  been  the  great 
grain  center  of  the  West,  receiving  and  shipping  the 
surplus  oroduets  of  a  number  of  States.  The  farmers 
of  the  West  sent  200,000,000  bushels  wheat  to  nine  of 
the  leading  markets  in  the  last  six  months  in  1892. 
against  an  average  of  93  50n,ooo  bushels  per  annum 
for  the  same  time  in  the  previous  seven  years. 
Exports  of  Wine  and  Brandy. 
The  combined  exports  of  Wine  by  both  sea  and 
rail  from  California  during  1892,  and  for  the  three 
preceding  years  compare  as  follows: 

Cases.      Gallons.  Value. 

By  sea  15,876      4.843,128  $2,336,117 

By  rail  overland  36,948      6,330,624  2,680,041 

Grand  totals  52,824  11,117,752 

In  1891  44,615  11,114,029 

In  1890*   9,258  9,091,997 

In  1889*   6,658  7,920,939 

*No  overland  report  on  cases. 
The  combined  exports  of  Brandy  from 

by  both  sea  and  rail  during  1892,  and  for 

preceding  years  compare  as  follows: 

Cases.  Gallons. 

By  sea  foreign   621  249,093 

By  sea  domestic   46  290,864 

By  rail  overland   2,554  366,763 


$5,016,158 
6.001,781 
3,792,492 
3,774,258 

California 
the  three 

Value 
$  196,832 
525,870 
575,684 


$1,297,306 
1,217.41S 
909,6*1 
986,742 


Grand  totals   3.221        906  720 

In  1891     1,639  799,612 

In  1890*   436  600,097 

In  1889*   590,265 

*No  overland  report  on  cases. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  January  25,  1893,  were  as  follows  : 

Flour,  qr.  Bks   96,323 

Wheat,  ctls  45'i,733 

Barley,    "    22,344 


Rye,       "    1,026 

Oats,      •'    13,691 

Corn,      "    4,763 

Butter,  "    586 

tCheese,  ctls   507 

do  bx»  

Eggs,   doz  34,1  in 

Beans,  ska  f22,084 

Potatoes,  sks   35,H31 

Onions,      "    2,507 

Bran,       sks   11,28/ 

Buckwheat  "  

Middlings   "   4,746 

Screenings   1,565 

Chicory,  bbls 

Hops,  bdls   176 


Wool,  bdl.i   ;i5 

Hay,      ton    2,385 

Straw.     "    113 

Wine,  gals   223.700 

Brandy,  "    18,860 

Raisins,  bxs    5,480 

Honey,  cs   

Peanut8,sk3   

Walnuts  "   

Almonds "    18 

Mustard  "   

FlaiBeed  "   

Popcorn  '*   

Broom  corn,  bbls  

Leather,  rolls   444 

Tallow,  ctls   162 

Hides    1,967 

Pelts   609 


Grain  Futures. 


Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Jan.      Feb.     Mar     April.     May.  June 
Thursday....  5811  d  6s00  d  6e01id   6B02id  6s03Jd  6sn4Jd 

Friday   5sllid  53ll5d   6800  d   6902id   6s03  d  CsOSSd 

Saturday,.  ..  ."isl]  d   6Bll!d   RaOnjd   6s02  d   68C23d  6903Sd 

Monday  5811  d   63OO  d   6s011d  6802!d  ia'^Ud  6R"3!d 

Tuesday  SsU  d   6slljd  SsOOJd   esOlJd  6802id  6B035d 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  Califomia  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  the  past  week: 
O.  O.     P  S.    N.  D.  Market  for  P.  S. 

31s3d  Quiet 

3)63d  yuiet 

31a3d  Steadily  held 

31 83d  Quiet 

31s3d  Weaker 


Thursday... 3l83d 

Friday  3Ie3d 

Saturday... 31g3d 

Monday  3l86d 

Tuesday  3l83d 


32s  Id 
3283d 
31'30d 
328'^d 
3l89d 

To-day  s  cablegram  Is  as  follows: 

LivEKi'ooi,,  Jan.  25. -Wheat -Firm,  but  less  active; 
California  spot  lots,  6s  4.;d;  off  coast,  Sis  3d;  just  shipped, 
31s  9d;  nearly  due,  31b  3d;  cargoe.B  off  coast,  steady;  on  pas- 
sage, more  inquiry;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  quiet. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Jan.  May 

Thursday,  Idgh^st  S",;!  35  .^l  33; 

"         lowest                                        '1  325  1  33 

Friday,  highest                                           *1  35  1  332 

lowest                                               •!  324  1  331 

Saturday,  highest                                        •)  35"  1  34 

•  "        lowest                                          •!  32J  1  332 

Monday,  highest                                         'IK  1  34i 

"      lowest                                           •!  32i  1  332 

Tuesday,  highest  •!  35  1  348 

lowest                                          »1  325  1  33i 

^Sample  market  -  choice  milling. 
The  following  are  to-day'a  recorded  sales  on  Call: 

Wheat— Morning— Informal-May,  2200  tons,  .$1.33i  per 
ctl.  Regular  Session-Miy,  200  tons,  S1.33J;  200,  $1,333; 
December,  100  tons.  $1.38  per  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

Jan.  May 

Thursday,  highest                                           *97i  86} 

lowest   853 

Friday,  highest                                             8l|  8BJ 

"     lowest                                                 Sl|  86J 

Saturday,  highest                                            -97i  87 

lowest                                             *STh  86} 

Monday,  highest                                             *9K  87 

"      lowest                                               '87^  86! 

Tuesday,  highest                                             *97i  86| 

"       lowest   8SS 

•Sample  market-  choice  brewing. 

%The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 

Barley— Informal   Session— May,  100  tons.  85c  per  ctl. 

Regular  Session— May,  300  tous.  84;c;  300,  85c;  300,  84J 
per  ctl. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  bushel  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day.  Jan.  March.  May.  July 

Thursday   79,; 

Friday   78J 

Saturday   78J 

Monday   78i 

Tuesday   782 


8ns 
SOi 
80| 

AM 


May. 
834 

S2l 
82! 
82S 


The  following  is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
New  YiiBK,  Jan.  2.6.— Whcat-7S3c  for  February; 
for  March;  82ic  for  May  and  SSJc  for  July. 

Chicago. 

Day. 

Thursday  

Friday  

Saturday  

Monday  

Tuesday  

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram -per  bushel: 
iCHK  A(io,  Jan.  26  — Wheat-78Jc  for  May 


Oic 


Jan. 

May. 

July 

74i 

791 

783 

73? 

74  i 

7:14 

73i 
73jl 
73; 

78} 

781 

78J 

775 

78!; 

m 

Markets  by  Telegraph. 

visible  Supply  of  Grain. 
Nkw  York,  Jan.  23  —The  following  is  the  visible 
supply  ot  grain  :  Wheat,  2.52,000,000  bushels,  an  in- 
crease of  171,000;  corn,  12,176,000  bushels,  a  decrease 
of  34.000;  oRts,  5  617,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  286,000; 
rye.  1000,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  15,000;  barley, 
2,051,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  81,000. 


Fruits  In  the  East. 

New  York,  Jan.  22.— Canned  Fruits— Sellers  are 
well  supplied  through  early  purchases,  and  lines  on 
the  way  will  arrive  timely  for  the  regular  spring 
business.  Holders  are  seeking  trade,  as  they  would 
have  to  shade  prices,  and  thus  put  a  safe  market  in  a 
false  position. 

Peaches— Unpeeled  are  in  fair  demand  at  14(ai5c 

Prunes— The  limited  crop  of  prunes  last  year  here 
in  Turkey  and  France,  is  becoming  rather  em- 
phatically realized.  Holders  at  all  points  are  all  In- 
different about  offering  stock  at  current  quotations 
and  a  strong  upward  tendency  prevails  for  all  pack- 
ings. In  Turkish  bags  the  cheapest  lines  are  held  at 
7%c  for  small  and  H%c  for  medium  sizes  laid  down 
here.  Of  Bordeaux  stock  our  market  was  rarely  so 
bare  as  now,  aud  it  would  be  difficult  to  execute  or- 
ders, as  England  and  the  Continent  are  said  to  have 
absorbed  all  available  boxes.  The  stock  of  Bosnia 
and  Servia  is  believed  to  not  exceed  6,000,000  pounds 
Turkey  is  fast  disusing  the  old-fashioned,  cumber- 
some cask  and  is  packing  largely  as  we  do,  sealed 
sizes  in  bags  and  boxes. 

Raisins— Dull,  but  sellers  seem  confident  that  sup- 
plies will  go  through,  as  general  stocks  are  certainly 
lightened  by  previous  business.  Three-crown  bags 
4J^c  spot  carload  common;  others  S(as%c;  loose 
boxe-i,  .SI. 20  to  $1.40.  Latter  fancy  layers  unchanged. 
Three  carloads  of  fine  Forsyth  raisins  were  destroyed 
at  a  warehouse  fire  on  Saturday  morning. 

Apricots— Piime,  16(ral7c. 

Wool— Is  extremely  active.  Prices  naturally 
harden  with  the  volume  of  stock  latterly  taken  by 
consumers  The  extent  of  sales  would  disprove  the 
rumor  which  all  alone  has  intimatpd  that  manu- 
facturers are  carrying  big  reserves.  The  strong  point 
of  the  trade  during  the  week  at  Boston  was  better 
prices  for  upper  grades  of  washed.  With  supplies 
as  well  controlled  at  all  points  as  they  are,  choice 
unwashed  can  be  expected  to  follow  the  upward 
turn,  and  many  lots  have  been  put  aside  with  this 
view. 

Sales  at  New  York  109.000  pounds  soring  California 
about  12>^c;  of  other  domestic,  635,000  pounds.  ' 

Sales  of  foreign,  411,000  pounds,  including  50,000 
pounds  Persian  fleece. 

Sales  at  Boston,  4.226,600  pounds  of  domestic,  in- 
cluding 224,000  pounds  fall  California  atl5wl9c,  and 
997,000  pounds  foreign,  mostly  Australian,  at  32(a30c. 

Philadelphia  reports  increasing  confidence  in  all 
lines,  with  fleece  V^c  to  Ic  better  for  XX  and  above. 

Limi  Beans— Old,  $1.95@2  for  spot  bushel;  choice 
new,  $2.10.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  parcels  under 
100  bags.  Sales,  1000  California  dry,  12>^c.  Santa 
Pe,  Cordova  and  other  choice  receive  the  most  at- 
tention. 

Hops— The  week's  business  indicates  more  steadi- 
ness than  before,  and  buyers  have  been  well  dis- 
posed to  meet  full  prices  for  State,  while  the  best  Pa- 
cifies have  sold  12  cents  higher. 

Old  hops  have  been  taken  freely  at  5(«9c.  The 
market  is  now  unusually  clear  of  old  State.  New 
range  from  20«»'24c;  Pacific,  20C'*23}/^;  the  same  com- 
mon, 18e.  Exports  for  the  week,  2685  bales.  London 
cables  note  some  better  inquiry. 

Chicago  Cattle  Market. 

Chicaco,  Jan.  24.— Cattle— Receipts,  600O;  steady, 
to  a  shade  higher.  Choice  to  extra  steers,  $5.65@6; 
fair  to  good,  $5(gl5.50:  others,  $3.75@4.90. 

Hogs— Receipts.  21,roO;  brisk  and  higher;  mixed 
and  packers,  $7.50(<e7.75;  primp  heavy  and  butchers' 
weights,  87.76(j?8;  prime  light,  S7.60@7.60;  other  lights, 
$7  15@7.30. 

Sheep— Receipts,  13,000;  opened  active  and  strong 
and  closed  steadier,  but  lower;  natives,  86(q96.05;  fed 
Texans,  $4.65(ai4.85;  Westerns,  $5.20@5.35. 

Meats  in  Chicago. 

January  24— Pork— Cash,  $18.87!^;  May,  S19.22>^. 
Lard— Cash,  gll.lO;  May,  811  10.  Ribs— Cash,  S10.02>i- 
May.  $10.05.  Shoulders,  89.87>^@10.  Short  Clear, 
810.40@10.50. 

British  Grain  Trade. 

London,  Jan.  23.— The  Mark  Lane  Express  says: 
The  great  majority  of  markets  are  content  with 
stationary  value.  English  wheat  in  London  is  still 
being  offered  at  2s  lid  per  quarter  above  the  im- 
perial average.  Foreign  wheat  is  unsettled  in 
London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  prices  having 
fallen  6d  per  quarter.  Flour  advanced  6d  per  sack 
for  ordinary  bakers.  The  tone  of  the  American  flour 
trade  was  strong.  Home  deliveries  of  wheat  flour 
will  not  exceed  140,000  quarters.  The  demand  at 
Liverpool  is  good,  the  value  of  com  haying  risen 
there  5d  per  cental. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Oholoe  selected.  In  good  packages,  fetch  an  adTanoe  on  the 
qiotatlons,  while  verr  poor  grades  sell  le»  tbsn  >he  lower 
luotatlons.  January  25,  1893. 


Limes,  Mex  ....  5  00  (3  5  50  | Carrots,  sk  

Do  Cal   —  @         Okra,  dry.  lb.... 

Lemons,  boi.  ..  3  00  0  4  00  I  Parsnips,  ctl  

Do  Sicily  choice  5  00  ®  6  50  iPeppers,  dry,  lb 


Apples.    35  ra  65 

Do  Rood   75  (a  1  25 

Do  Extra  choice  1  5n  @  1  75 

Pears   25  @  1  00 

do  Winter  Nelis  1  00  (S  1  50 

Persimmons   50  @  1  00 

Oranges,  pr  bx- 
NavelB,River'de  1  .50  (3  2  511 
Do,  Butte  Co. . .  3  Oa  @  3  .50 
^eedl'g.River'de  1  50  ^  2  00 

Do,  Fresno         2  00  (3  2  .60 

Do,  Butte  Co. . .  2  00  @  2  26 
Extra  choice  fruit  for  special 
purposes  sells  at  an  advance 
on  outside  quotations 
Beets,  sk   —  ®  76 


30  @  60 
9  ^  12 
1  00  @  I  SO 
5  @  7 
-  m  70 
50 
li 


40  (» 

1  (a 


Turnips,  ctl. 
Cabhae"  "Kl  lbs 

Garlic.  ?1  lb  

Mar'fat  Squash, 

•■)»  tou  6  no  0  9  00 

Cauliflower   <0  ®  60 

Celery   50  ®  75 

Mushrooms,^  lb 

r>o.  Common...     10  <a  15 

Do,  Button   20  @  25 

Tomatoes,  box.  1  00  iS  1 
string  Beans. 

Rhubarb   

CJreen  Peas  , . 
.Asparagus   15 


Dried  Fruits. 


The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  merchants  for  consignments  by 
growers.  Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the 
liighest  (iuotations,  while  poor  sells  slightly  bel'uv  the  low- 
est quotatif^ns.  Prices,  unless  otherwise  specified  are  for 
fruit  iu  sacks:  add  for  60-tli.  boxes  Jc  per  ui.  aDdfor25-tt>. 
boxes  3  to  Ic  per  lb. 

APPLE8-1892.  Do  do  fancy  —  ®16 

.Sun-dried,  i's              4^^  6  Evaj>.,  peeled,  in  box- 
Do  sliced  4J@  5  j   es  choice  I8J@— 

Evap.  bl.,ri"g,50-lb.bx  SJC®  9i  Do  do  fancy  '20  e»21 

Fancy,  higher  i  PLUMS-1692. 

APRICOTS- 1892.         I'itted,  sun-dried  10  (fClOi 

Do  bleached  13i@—  Do  evap.  boxes, cholcell  (012 

Dodo  fancy  16  ffllB  lUnpitted  4@5 

Evap  choice,  in  boxes.  15  016  |  PRUNES-I892. 

Do  fancy  do  15S@17  ;Cal.  French,  ungraded  7S@  8 

FIfi8-1892.  Do  graded.  60  to  100. .  9l(»10 

Sun-driedi  black  4  @-6;Do  do  40  to  60  11  mi 

Do  white   3a@  4  1  Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

ORAPES-1892.  j  KAISIN8-1892. 

Sun-dried,  stemless..  25'3'  3  London  Layers, 

Do  unBtemmnd   2  '   cluster  per  box.  1  90  (32  00 

NECTARINES-1892.      |Do  choicest  do. .  .1  50  (»1  60 

Red,  auD-dried   7  (»  8  |Do  prime  rr  bx. .  1  25  @1  40 

Do  Evap.,  i"  boxes. .  .ll-i'912  iLoose  Muscatels, 

White,  sun-dried          95@11  |    2-crown,  pr  bx..    75  01  00 

Do  evaiwrated  12Si8l3  Do  3-crown  do....l  10  (SI  IM 

PEARS— 1892.  iDo  do  do  faced. .  .1  20  (fel  25 

Sun-dried,  quarters..  2.i,@  3  ^Unstem'edMusca- 

Do  sliced   4  ™  S4|   telsinsks.  pr  lb.     2i@  3 

Evap  ,  slic'd,  In  b'xes.  7  (59  8  Istem'ed  2-crown.  3 
Unp'led.q'rt'd.bl'ch'd  6  (i)  8  IStem'ed  3-crown. .  35®  44 
PEACHES-1892.         Ifle'dl'sM'ac't'lssks    4  (fli  6 

Sun-dried,  unreeled..  7  @  7i  Dodo  iu  bxs   -  (31  OO 

Do  do  prime,  bl'ched.  9  @10  |Do  Sultanas,  sks.     6@  7 

Do  do  choice,  do  II  f^lliiDo  do  bxs   —  @1  40 

Sun-dr.,  pl'd,  lDrched..lO  ^PlI  1    Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 

Do  do  prime  14  ^ —  l25.  50  and  75  cents  higher  rc- 

Do  do  choice  15  ^18  ispectively  than  whole  bnxes. 


CotUinued  on  nezt  page. 
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General  Produce. 


Extra  choice  in  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
nuotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  lees  than  the  lower 
quotations.  January  25.  1892. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS.      i  FLOOR. 

Bayo,  ctl  2  SO  «  2  60  I  "'itra.city  millg  3  90  (d  — 

Butter   2  75  (<?  3  00  Do  country  m'ls. 3  90  @  — 

Pea   2  60  C*  2  75  ISuperfine   2  60  @  3  00 

Red   2  75  @  3  00  NUTS-Jobbing. 

Pink    2  25  ra  2  60  Walnuts,  hard 

Small  White...  2  60  S  2  75  Bhell.  Cal.  lb.. 
Large  White...  2  60  W  2  60  Do  soft  shell... 

Lima   2  90  @  3  00  i Do  paper-shell.. 

Fid  Peaa.blk  eye  1  10  w  1  65  Almonds,  f ft  shl 

Do  green   2  00  @  2  25  IPaper  sheU   13  (g 

Split   4  60  @  6  50  I  Hard  shell   7  <& 

BUTTER.  Brazil   10® 

Cal.,    poor    to  I  Pecans,  small..      8  @ 

fair,  fe   15®    —IDo  large   14  @ 

"     274 1  Peanuts   3!@ 

i9  ;  Filberts   10  (g 

Hickory 


6  @ 


lU  @ 

12  (ffl 


28  @ 


31 

16  @ 
20  m 


10  @ 

14  & 

5  & 
13i(S 

20  @ 

15  «t 


24 


Do  g'd  to  choice 
Do  Oiltedged... 
Do  Creamery. . . 
Do  do  Oiltedge. 
Eastern,  lad.e.. 
Oal.  Pickled  . . . 

Cal.  Keg   20  @ 

Eaat'rn  Crram'y    22  o 

CHEESE. 
Oal.  choice 

cream  

Do  fair  to  good . 
Do  Giltedged.. 

Do  SHm  

Young  America 

EOG8 
Cal.  "  as  Is,"  doz 

Do  shaky  

Do  candled. ...     30  ^ 

Do  choice   32i@ 

Do  fresh  laid...  —  (g 
Do  do  s'lcd  whte  —  @ 
Eastern  c  o  1  d- 

fftorage   25  0 

Do  fresh   284(« 

Do  selected   —  @ 

Outside  prices  for  selected  Turkeys,  gobl'r. 
large  eggs  and  Inside  prices  Turkeys,  hens.. 


32J 


OhestnuU      ..     II  @  Ui 
ONIONS. 

Silverskin   1  25  @  1  40 

POTATOES. 

River  Reds   65  <»  75 

Early  Rose,  ctl.  1  00  1  10 
Peerless , .  .  80  90 
Burbank  .Seed's  75  (ft  85 
Do  do  SaUnas. .  1  30  (g  1  40 

—  iDo  do  Oregon..  1  16  (o  1  25 
6j!8wcet   50  @  75 

14il   Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
money. 

—  POULTRY. 

—  Hens,  dor          6  00  (»  7  00 

—  Roosters,  old...  6  60  @  6  OO 

—  Do  young   6  00  @  7  00 

35  Broilers,  small.  4  00  4  60 
37J  DO  large   4  60  @  5  50 

Fryers   5  60  (a  6  50 

Ducks  6  00  0650 

Do  large   7  00  @800 

Geese,  pair          2  00  @  2  50 

"  "         13  @  15 

  .  15  @  16 

for'  mixed  sizei-small  eggs  Do  dressed  .  16  @  18 
are  hard  to  sell.  |   All  kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 

FEfiD.  or  small,  sell  at  less  than 

Bran,  ton  14  00®  15  00  quoted;  if  large  and  in  good 

Feedineal.  25  00@  26  00  condition,  they  sell  Cor  more 

Gr'd  Barley  19  OOftf  19  50  than  iiuoted. 

Middlings  21  00@  23  00  i   

Oil  Cake  Meal..  @  35  00  | Manhattan  Egg 

ManhatanHorse  [  Food  (Red  Ball 

Food  (Red  Ball  |  Brand)  in  100- 

Brancll  in  100-  11>.  Cabineta. ..     —  @11  50 

lb.  Cabinets...     -  @  8  00  I  GAME 

HAY.  iQuail.  per  doz..  1  00  @  1  25 

Compreaaed  ...  7  00®  10  00  ; Ducks   1  00  @  1  25 

Wheat,  per  ton.  7  Oom      —  Do  Mai  d  ^  doz  4  00  @  5  00 

Do  choice      ..  @  13  50  Do  Sprig  2  OC  (3  2  25 

Wheat  and  oats  7  OOSa!  11  00  Do  Teal   1  75  i»  2  00 

Wildcats   7  00®   a  00  Do  Widgeon....  2  00  @  - 

Cultivated  do  .  6  CO®  9  00  Do  small   1  25  (i  - 

Barley   6  OOi*  9  On  (!ray  Geese         2  50  @  — 

Alfalfa.    8  00(fe  10  60  Do  White   1  00  @  — 

Clover   8  00(a  9  60  Do  Brant   1  25  @  1  75 

"  "  60  Snipe   2  00  @  — 

Do  KngUsh,  doz  1  50  (a  2  00 
81i;Do Jack.perdoz    75  (*  1  25 

_    —  Hare,  i.er  doz..  1  00  (a  1  f5 

Do  choice   SiiB  Rabbits,  large..  1  25  ^  1  60 

Do  brewing          9)  @      93  !  Do  small  100(3  — 

Do  do  choice...   93S@  I  PROVISIONS. 

Do  do  Giltedge .   974@  Cal.  bacon. 

Do  Chevalier. . .   80  @  heavy,  per  tti.     12  @  13 

Do  do  Giltedge. 1  16  (g  Madium   12(3  ^* 

Buckwheat  2  25  (g  Light   14  @  17 

Com,  white....  1  021(g   1  07J  Lard   lOjS  14i 

Yellow,  large...  1  024@   1  05  Cal  sm'k'd  beef.     114®  16 

Do  small  1  05  fa   1  074  Hams,  Cal  salfd     164(S  174 

Oats,  milUng...!  35  ®   1  37i  Do  Eastern   n@  — 

Feed,  choice.... 1  374S   SEEDS 

Do  good  1  3i  (0  Alfalfa  

Do  fair  1  30  @  Clover,  Red... 

Do  common  1  25  (*  jWhite   30  «* 


Straw,  bale   35@ 

GRAIN,  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  ctl  80  @ 
Do  good    80  (tf 


94@ 
15  @ 


10 


Surprise  1  45  @  1  Flaxseed. 

Black  feed  1  05  (B  1  16  Hemp   44@  — 

Do  seed  1  174#  130  Do  brown   5  (g  64 

Gray  1  30  @   WOOL. 

Rye  1  124@  1  1741  Fall,  1892. 

'Wheat,  milling  IS  Joaquin,  plain      64@  10 

Giltedged.....!  274@  1  35  iDo  mountain...      8@  U 

Do  choice  1  261®  —  ■-  i Do  lamb   8  @  10 

Do  fair  to  good.  1  25j@  Northern  Choice    14  M  — 

Shippiog.choice  1  26{@  Do  Defective...     11  @  — 

Do  good  1  26  (g  Do  Lamb   10  @ 

Do  fair  1  224@  

Common  1  20  &  

Sonora  1  20  @  1  30 

HOPS. 


1892,  fair  17  (g 

Good   18  W 

Choice   19  @ 


HONEY- 1892  Crop 
White    c  <»  m  b, 

2-lb  frame  

Do  do  1-Qi  frame 
White  extracted 

Amber  do  

Dark  do  

Beeswax,  lb.,.. 


94' 

114(3 


Live  Stook. 


BEEF. 

Stall  fed  IHS 

Qraat  (ed,  extra  6i@ 

First  quality   6  @ 

Beoond  quality  5  @ 

Third  quality  44  S 

Bulla  and  *hln  Cows... 2  ^ 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  5  & 

Do  Ught  6  q 

Dairy  74« 


MUTTON. 

Wethers   64®— 

Ewea   6  @— 

Do  Spring   75(9  8 

HOGS. 

Ught,  V  lb,  cents  6  (g— 

Medium   64^ — 

Heavy   64® - 

Soft  54®  - 

Feeders  64®— 

Stook  Hogs   6|(»— 

Dressed  8  @  8i 


Hints  on  Home  Furnishing. 

There  is  no  good  housewife,  whether  of  high  or 
low  degree,  dwelling  in  cities,  farming  districts  or 
the  wiltlerness,  who  does  not  feel  the  keenest  pride 
in  beautifying  her  home  and  making  it  comfortable. 
This  is  a  worthy  pride,  and  in  whatever  form  it 
manifests  itself,  indicates  an  upward  growth  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  nature,  exerting  a  refining  in- 
fluence upon  those  who  come  within  its  reach,  and 
promising  well  for  the  civilization  of  the  future. 

While  efforts  to  furnish  and  decorate  homes  are 
constant,  and  means  at  hand  are  utilized,  usually 
with  good  effect,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
the  mothers  and  sisters,  upon  whom  this  duty  al- 
ways falls,  are  puzzled  for  new  ideas  and  stand  in 
doubt  of  their  own  good  taste  in  selecting  furniture, 
draperies,  carpets,  etc.,  that  all  may  be  suitable  and 
harmonious  with  the  place  and  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended.  It  is  with  a  view  of  aiding  the 
eye  and  guiding  the  taste  of  those  who  live  at  a  dis- 
tance from  social  and  manufacturing  centers  that 
the  California  Furniture  Company  have  issued  a 
handsome  illustrated  catalogue  that  will  be  sent  free 
to  every  woman  in  the  land  who  asks  for  it.  The 
California  Furniture  Company  carry  the  largest  and 
best-selected  stock  of  modern  furniture  on  the  coast, 
Warerooms  and  salesrooms  are  at  117  and  119 
Geary  street,  San  Francisco.  Write  for  one  of  their 
catalogues. 

Keeping  Dried  Fruit.— One  of  our 
subscribers  from  El  Dorado  county  informs 
us  that  he  finds  that  a  good  method  of  keep- 
ing dried  fruit  from  becoming  wormy  is  to 
place  the  fruit  in  sacks  ready  tor  shipment, 
stack  them  up  in  a  pile  in  a  dry  place,  and 
cover  them  over  with  hay.  He  says  dried 
fruit  thus  treated  will  keep  bright  and  in 
good  condition  any  length  of  time. 


PHILLIPS'   OLINQ  PEAOH. 


Phillips'  cling  peach,  shown  in  the  en- 
graving, originated  with  the  well-known  or- 
chardist,  Joseph  Phillips,  of  Sutter  county. 
It  is  a  fine,  large,  yellow  cling;  no  color  at 
the  pit,  which  is  small.  It  is  exceedingly 
rich  and  high-colored,  and  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Skinner,  superintendent  of 
Marysville  cannery,  as  the  best  peach  he 
ever  saw;  and  we  are  informed  that  both  the 
Marysville  and  Yuba  canneries  have  paid 
one-half  cent  more  per  pound  for  it  than  for 
any  other  variety  of  peach,  during  the  last 
three  years. 

A.  t.  Hatch  writes  of  the  Phillips'  cling: 


"  It  is  a  beautiful  peach,  and  I  consider  it 
quite  an  excellent  addition  to  our  list  of  good 
peaches." 

W.  H.  Wright,  manager  of  the  San  Jose 
Fruit-Packing  Co.,  writes:  "We  believe 
the  Phillips'  cling  to  be  the  best  cling  peach 
yet;  it  is  certainly  up  to  date  the  finest  of 
anything  known." 

J.  T.  Bogue,  of  Marysville,  the  well-known 
nurseryman,  was  the  first  to  propagate 
Phillips'  cling,  and  has  now  25  acres  in 
beating.  He  says  he  has  never  seen  a  case 
of  mildew  in  all  the  trees  he  has  grown.  We 
understand  that  Mr.  Bogue  has  a  stock  of 
trees  for  sale  this  season. 


FA,  Mi  k  Co., 

117  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO., 


HANUFACTUKER8  OF 


Superior  Pumping  Machinery ! 

 AND  

MOTIVE  POWER 

For  Irrigation  and  Water  Supply. 


IMPORTANT  TO  IRRI6ATI0NISTS ! 

Our  Economical  Pumping  Equipments 
elevate  water  for  land  irrigation  at  a  less 
cost  per  acre  than  water  now  supplied 
by  the  canal  systems  in  use. 

SPBOIAL  BSTIMATR3  ON  APPLICATION. 


An  Epidemic 

Is  now  raging  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  that 
threatens  to  spread  over  the  entire  Pacific  coast 
region,  and  even  beyond  the  Rocky  mountams  to 
the  eastern  Slates,  unless  soon  checked.  An  event 
which  is  not  likely  to  occur  while  the  energetic  man- 
ager, C.  L.  Dinglev,  Jr.,  is  the  moving  force  behind 
the  Geyfer  Table  Water  enterprise.  The  health- 
giving  medicinal  properties  of  the  water  that  pours 
from  the  Geysers  in  Sonoma  county  have  long  tjeen 
known  in  a  general  way  to  many  Californians;  but 
it  has  remained  for  Mr.  Dingley  to  make  known  its 
peculiar  beneficent  qualities  10  the  whole  world. 
Coming,  as  it  does,  from  the  earth  at  a  temperature 
of  212°  Fahrenheit,  it  must  be  free  (rom  disease 
germs,  while  analysis  reveals  such  a  combination  of 
natural  salts  as  to  render  it  agreeable  to  the  taste 
and  healthful  in  a  high  degree.  Geyser  water  will 
soon  be  within  the  reach  of  every  household  and 
upon  every  table,  while  in  the  sick  room  it  wi'l  be- 
come as  much  a  necessity  as  fresh  air.  Itui  l  be 
supplied  by  all  druggists  and  grocers. 


Onr  Agents. 

J.  C.  HoAG — San  Francisco. 
R.  Q  Bailey— San  Francisco. 
F.  D.  HoLMAN— California. 
Quo.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 
Samtiki.  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  Godfrey— OreKon. 
W.  H.  Murray— California. 

B.  H.  ScHAEFFLB— El  Dorado  and  Amador  Oo'a. 

C.  E.  Robertson— Htunl)oldt  Co. 
E.  R.  Jenkins,  Del  Norte  Co. 


The  Mikado  Plum. — G.  W.  Hinclay  of  the 
Skyhigh  Fruit  Gardens,  who  is  said  to  be  the  earli- 
est fruitgrower  of  the  Stale  has  an  imported 
Japanese  plum  said  to  be  immense.  Read  bis  ad- 
vertisement in  this  issue. 


$100.00  Reward ! 

If  Browne's  Squirrel 
Exterminator  Fails  to  Kill. 


SEND  FORCIRCUURI 

3I4&3I6 
S.  Spring 
Street, 


F.  E.  Browne 
Los  Angeles. 
Cal. 


PATENTS 


EST  Legal      Best  Patents 
Advice.  Obtained. 
DEWEY  &  CO., 

220  M  ARKET  St.,  San  Francisco, 


mpi*  IllustratetJ  Publications* 

'ICklaWITH    MAPS,    d.  scribing 

MU  ■  ■  Islinnesota.NonhDakoui.MontaM, 
I  I^BI        Idalio,  Wa«hin^D  and  Oregon,  thft 

FREE  GOVERNMENT 
AND  LOW  PRICE] 

NORTHERN 
PACIFIC  R.  R. 

j  4Sr'Thel>e8tAgrieTi1tnra1,Orazing&nd  Timber 

 I  l^andfl  now  open  to  Bettlere.  Mailed  FRKE.  Addrefli 

Ul  AS.  11.  LA.11U0KN.LaBtl  Cob.,  It.  F.  B.  R.,  St.  Pwl,  H1b» 


,  Wachin^toD  and  Oregon,  ttaft 

LANDS 

1 1   /Irtkmivtir  anil  'PimK»  ^^^^ 


^eeds,  t>laDt$,  (tc. 


OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY. 

FIRST-CLASS  FRUIT  TREES. 

Growers  and  Dealers  in 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

NO  INSECT  PESTS  OR  IRRIGATION. 

Please  Send  for  Catalogue. 

HULBERT     BROS.,  Proprietors, 

SIl  Third  St..  Santa  Rosa. 

CHOICE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

French  and  Tmgedy  Prunes. 

I.  X.  L.,  NoDpariel  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds. 

Foster,  Mary's  Choice.  Susquehanna,  dalway,  Muiraiid 
NlcholUlinjr  Peaches— ALL  NUMBER  ONE.  One-year- 
olds  on  peach  roots— 4  to  6  feet. 

For  further  particulars,  address: 

A.  T.  HATCH, 
Room  42  Flood  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MIKADO  PLUMS. 

(A  .lAPANESE  VARIETY— NEW  HEKE.) 
If  you  waut  a  new  pl>-ni,  lar^e  in  size,  very  prolific 
hsarer,  brlfflit  cherry  red,  ripens  early  In  June,  splendid 
shipper,  flavor  of  the  most  exquisite  redolence  impossi- 
ble to  lescribe,  send  to 

BOX  84,  WINTERS,  TOLO  COUNTY,  CAL 
G    W.  HINCLAY, 
Choice  trees  by  mail  postpaid,  50  cents  each.  Dor- 
m*Dtbuds,  half  price. 


4?7y\\Vj»no^^^  qu»"'y  can  ever 
tAjy-^LiLi^  be  sent  by  mail.  May- 
hap you  know  u.  By  freight,  prepaid  if 
preferred,  we  ship  safely  4,  5,  or  6-ft.  trees; 
2-yr.  Roses  of  rare  excellence — everything! 
You  actually  pay  less  than  for  the  puny 
stufl.  1000  acres  Nurseries.  20,000  acres 
Orchards.  Esact  information  about  trees 
and  fruits.     Stark  Bros.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


HEADQUARTEBS 

For  Itere  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Bend  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalcgue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

RKA80NKK  BROS 
Oneoo ,  F*!*. 


26,000  MONTEREY  CYPRESS 


16,000  BLOB  GUM  TREES, 
20,000  RED  GUM  TBEBH. 
And  a  General  Assortment  of 
Roses,  8b  rubs  and  Plants  for  Sale  at  bedrock 
Prices. 

HUTCHISON  &  SANBORN, 
P.  o.  Box  331.  CaklftDd  Oal. 


.VERY  J<INB. 


Vitus  Californica  Seedlings. 

Two  years  old. 
THE  ONLY  VINES  PHYLLOXERA  PROOF 
Ten  Dollars  per  Thonsand. 

C.  MOTTIER,  Box  8,  Middletown. 
Lake  Oounty,  California. 


PRANK  KUNZ. 

PROPRIETOR  OFTHK  UNION  NDRSKRT, 
2129  Tenth  St.,  Sacramento, 

HAS  FOR  SALE  A  FINE  LOT  OF  OLIVES, 

Orowninthe  open  ground,  namely:  UANXANILLO  or 
Queen's  Olive,  NEVADILLO  BLANCO,  PICHOLINE, 
Etc 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


lAUFORNIA  iRUITS 


—  AND  — 


HO^  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

Ensbo^lying  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Conatitutinc  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexperienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  wi.lch  OaUfornlals  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Large  Octavo— 599  Pages,  Fnlly  ninsiraiei. 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 

PDBLISHID  BT 

THE  DBWBY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

FCBLISHBBS  FAOiriO  RiTBAL  PbB88, 
no  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street 

BAN  VRANCISCO,  OAL. 
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OROVILLE  NURSERIES. 

W.  W.  WILL,  Proprietor. 

OROVILLE,   -   •   -  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

Trees  at  Wholesale  and  Retail 


I  have  to  offer  the  coming  plantiag  eeasoa 
the  followiDg  stock: 

PEACHES.  BARTLETT  PEARS,  ALMONDS, 

FRENCH  AND  OTHER  PRUNES. 
APRICOTS,  ORANGES.  LEMONS,  OLIVES, 
SHADE  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Etc. 

Uy  trees  are  warranted  Free  from  Insect  Pests  of  any 
kind,  and  are  raised  on  well-drained  fouthill  soil  by 
myself.   Correspondence  solicited. 


100,000   EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plam.  Oherry,  Peach,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Grape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 

600,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Oranse,  Lemon,  Lime,  OUve,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees.  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,    Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysville,  Cal. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERIES 

Importers  and  Growers. 
A  FULL  LINE  OF 
Standard  Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Ornamentals, 
ALMONDS,  APRICOTS, 
CHERRIES.  PEARS, 
PRUNES,  PEACHES, 

No  Irrigation.  Free  from  Pest*. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue  to 

DUANB   BROS.,    Martinez,  Oal. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

Sa.xx'ta.  Hois  a, ,     —     -  On.1. 

AN  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

BARTLETTS  &  FRENCH  PRUNES 

ON   PEACH,   VERY  CHEAP 
Freight  paid  on  600  or  over  of  above  surplus  stock. 

A  fine  lot  of  PRUNES  on  Myrobolan  and 
Almond. 

Mair  Orange  Clin<  and  other  PKACHEj. 
ALMONDS,  APPLES,  ETC. 
All  first  cla^s  and  raised  without  Irrigation. 
New  price  list  free  on  application,  Correspoudenoe 
solicited. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Stock  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Flowering  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

The  Largest  tind  Beet  Stock  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas  aud  Uhododendrons,  conslst- 
Ing  of  the  Best  European  Sorts. 

Nuiseriea  at  Millbrae.  Qreenbouses  and  Office  and 
Salesyard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

ADDR888 

F.  LUDBMANN,  Pacific  Nursery. 

Baker  &  Lombard  8tB.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Send  for  Price  List. 


Fruit  Tree 
Seedlings 

AND  Root  Grafts. 

A  general  line  of 
Mome=grown  Nursery  Stock. 

Write  for  price  s. 

THE  PIONEER  NURSERIES, 

E.  CALLAHAN  A:  OO.,  ProprietorH, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

KMtabliHhed  1850. 


OUR  HANDSOMELY 

Illustrated  = 
=  Catalogue 

ft.    lO  9  3 

Is  now  ready  and  has  been  mailed  WT* 

to  our  regular  customers.  Others  can  *^  M%.MlfMlt 

receive  a  copy  by  remittine  twenty  cents,  which  may 
be  deducted  from  the  first  order  sent  amounting  lo 
cne  dollar. 

^heriWood  |IaII  flur^ei'^  Co. 

SAN   FRANCISCO3  CAL. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  OaL 


OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety. 

Prices  and  a  Pamphlet  on  Olive 
Oulture  in  California  Mailed  Free. 

ADDRESS 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,      -      L^s  Angeles  Co  ,  Cal. 


Palm  and  Citrus  Nursery 

AT    M  NTECITO. 

OLIVES,  LEMONS.  ORANGES 

And  all  Citius  Trees  in  variety. 

And  espetially  PALMS  AND  TROPICAL  FRUIT  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREBS,  best  adapted  to  California  ami 
it9  subtropical  aectiooR. 

Alartfe  stock  of  CIIKRIMOYA  (Custard  Apple)  and 
ALLIGATOR  PEARS. 

The  J  IVA  PLUM  (Eugenia  Jambolana),  a  handsome 
fruit-bearing  tree  from  Java,  mailed  free  lor  30o. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue.  Address: 

KINTON  STEVENS 

Santa  Barbara  California. 


OLIVE  TREES 

For  sale  at  bed-rock  prices.  We  ate  agaio  in  the  mar- 
Icet  with  Clean,  Healthy  stock,  grown  entirely  without 
irrigation, 

WILLIAM  SICKERT, 
Canada  Nursery,  Redwood  City,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES^FOR  SALE. 

Eleven  years  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PROPBBI.Y  root  the  Olive.  No  artiScial  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYNE,  Jr., 
Monteoito  P.  0.,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Cal. 


If 

You  Think 

any  kind  of  a  crop  will  do,  then 
any  kind  of  aeeds  will  do  ;  liut  for 
the  best  results  you  should  plant 


FERRY'S  SEEDS. 


I  Always  the  best,  they  are  recotrnized  t 
the  standard  every\\'here. 
Ferry's  Seed  Annual  is  the  most 
Important  book  of  the  kind  i)Ub- 
lished.    It  is  Invaluable  to  the 
planter.  We  send  it  l'r<>c. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 
DETROIT, 
Mich. 


4000  to  60t0  healthy  unirrigated 

Peach  Seedlings! 

Must  be  sold  for  land  clearing.  Address 
Lock  box  994,  Winters,  Yolo  County.  Ca- 


Von  will  h»ve 
the  BeHt  Crop 
If  yoii  buy 

KANSAS 


SEEDS 


Onr  Novelties:  Glass  Uadlsh,  Jerusalem  and  Kansas 
King  Corn,  Denver  Lettuce  and  Kansas  Stock  Melon. 

Onr  Sneclaltlea:  Onion  Seed  and  Sets,  Alfalfa,  Esper- 
sette,  Kattlr  Corn,  Cane,  Millet,  Seed  Corn,  Tree  Seeds  for 
timber  claims  and  nurseries.   Everything  in  the  seed  line. 
Catalogues  mailed  Free  on  application. 
KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE,  F.  Barteldes  &  Co..  Lawrence.  Kan. 


FOR  SEASON  OF  1893. 


BUDDED  ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TBBES  of  all  Varieties  One  and  Two-Tear  Buds 

SEEDLING  ORANGE  TBBES,  Sweet  Stock  One  to  Pour  Years  Old 

MISSION  AND  PICHOLINE  OLIVES. 
Also  a  large  variety  of  FIGS,  CHESTNUTS.  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

AND  PLANTS. 
All  Clean,  Healthy  and  Home-grown  Stock.    No  Pests  or  Scale  of  any  kind. 


Orchard  and  Narsery  at  THBR9IAI.ITO,  BUTTB  COUNTY,  CAI.. 

For  Prices  and  Terms,  address 


OROVILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION 


OROVILLE  BU-PTE  COUNTY,  CAL 


COX'S  SEED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 


It  contains  description  and  price  of  Grass,  Clover  and  Field  SEEDS,  Australian  Tree  and  Shiub 
SEEDS,  Native  Californt*  Tree,  Shrub  and  Flower  SEEDS  (the  largest  assortment  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  SEEDS,  offered  In  the  United  States),  new  varieties  of  Forage  Plants,  Grasses  and  Clovers 
especially  recommended  for  the  Pacifio  Coast.  Holland,  Japan  and  California  Bulbs.  Large  assortment 
of  Palm  SEEDS,  new  and  rare  Plants,  new  Fruit  Our  stock  of  Fruit  Trees  consists  of  the  best  varieties 
of  Prune,  Plum,  Apricot,  Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Olive,  Fig  and  Nut  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits. 

 ADDRESS  

COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO , 

Successo-s  to  THOMAS  A.  COX  &  CO., 

411,  413  &  415  Sansome  Street,        -        San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The* 
Most 

Magnificent 

SEED 
and 

PLANT 

BOOK  ever 

issued,  and  typical  of 
the  great  Columbian 
year,  A  Mirror  of 
American  Horticulture 
to  date.    20  Pages  larger  | 
tlian  ever,  with  150  accu- 
rate new  engravings.  The 
cover   design,  sketched 
above,  printed  in  ten  colors  and 
gold  IS  of  real  artistic  beauty.  It 
tells  the  whole  story  for  the 
Gardrn,  Lawn  and  Farm.  Our 
ever  blooming    Cannas,  Silver 
Leaf  Calia,  CaUfornia  Sweet  Peas, 
complete  list  of  Garden,  Vege- 
table and  Farm  Seeds,  with  infor- 
mation concerning  flowers  at  the 
Fair,  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 


NEW  YORK 

12  BARCLAY  ST 


FOR 

T 
H 

E 

WORLD'S 
FAIR  YEAR 

We  offer  a  few  BARGAINS  to 
introduce  our  Plants  and  Bulbs 

4  Grand  Tuberous  Begonias  in  4  separate 
colors  £or40c.  ;5  Gladiolus  named, White, 
Yellow,  Striped,  Scarlctand  Pink  for25c. 

5  Splendid  Cannas,  each  named,  including 
the  famous  Madam  Crozy,  only  50c.  These 
cannot  be  had  elsewhere  for  less  than  $1. 
3 Amaryllis  Johnsonii,  the  scarletand  white 
lily,  worth  $1.00,  only  60c.  3  Grand  Roses, 
Clothilde  Soupert,  Wonder  of  the  World, 
and  new  running  rose  Wichuraiana,  50c. 
An  order  for  any  of  the  above  secures 
our  catalogue,  the  lull  and  complete 
World's  Fair  Edition.  Write  to-day. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE  .f Hrf?. 


LESS  THAN  ^  y^i.  Sweet  Peas  Eckford's. 
W     .  1  Pkt.  Pansy,  Imp.  German, . 

1/  PDIPP   1  Pkt.  Carnation  Margaret,  , 
/•^  r  I^IWI-*  i  >Jkt.  Nasturtium  Aurora, 
1  Pkt.  Mignonette  Gabriel. 
The  entire  collection,  5  pkts.,  with  catalogue. 


24c. 


FRUIT  STOCKS 

Ready   for   Immediate  Shipment. 


Packing  Free  When  Cash  Accompanies  the  Order. 

PER  1,000.  I 


LOTS  OF  10  000 


PER  1000 

PER  1000 

Pear,  extra,  very  hoe  

$10  CO 

%9  25 

7  00 

6  60 

4  00 

3  76 

Quince,  Angera,  extra  size  . 

.     12  00 

Qalnce,  Angers,  Ist  class... 

9  00 

Apple,  extra,  very  fine  

5  75 

6  to 

4  76 

4  50 

Myrobolan  Plum,  extra  size   $8  00 

Myrebolan     "       Ist  claas   7  60 

JUarlanna      *•       Ist  class   6  00 

mahaleb  Cherry,  1st  class   6  00 

Hazzard       "       Ist  class   7  00 

Mannetti  Rosa,  Ist  class   11  00 

Shipped  via  the  Southern  Facifiic  R.  R.  Freight  about  $3  per  1 00  Jbs.  NO 
DAKGER  OF  FROST.  WiU  reach  California  in  about  four  weeks,  IT  IS  NOT  AN 
EXPERIMENT,  we  send  hundreds  of  thousands  every  year.  SEND  ORDER  BT 
TELEGRAPH  for  immediate  delivery, 

RAFFIA— The  Best  Material  for  Tying  Bads.  Grafts,  etc.   SAMPLE  FREE. 
Price:   1  pound  and  up  15c  per  pound;  25  pounds  and  up,  13c  per  pound;  100-pound  bale,  lljc  per  pound;  ful' 
bale,  212  to  225  pounds,  lO^o  per  pound, 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Germantown,  Phira,  Pa. 

Dec   1,  1892. 


WILSON'S 

^  Common-Sense 

SEED 

CATALOGUE 

For  1893 


CCUT  CDCr  "6  PiSfs,  200  Fine  Engravings.  Full  of' 
OCIf  I   rnCC        useful  and  Instructive  tnfornuttlon.  ^ 

One  of  the  Most  Reliable  Catalogues  published.  i 
All  kinds  of  Guaranteed  <;nrilcn.  Flower  and  Field' 
Seeds,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Small  Fruits.' 

The  Great  FREEMAN  POTATO  Given  Away!: 

Choice  RoscM,  Flovverinc  Plants  and  Bulbs.  ' 
THOROUGHBRED  POUI^TRT,  Resistered  FIGS,' 
Germuu  Hares,  &.C.,  Ac.    Address  ^ 

SAMUEL  WILSON,  Seed  Grower,  Mechanicsville,  Pa. 
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THE  "DEERE"  DISC  HARROW  WITH   MIDDLE  BREAKER 


...THE... 
.GREAT. 
.WEED. 
KILLER 


.  .SMALL. 
...COST... 
....FOR... 
REPAIRS 


THE  "  DEERE  "  DISO  HARROW  WITH  MIDDLE  BREAKER. 

A  Perfect  Tool  for  Pulverlzlng-Haa  a  Low  Hitch  to  Insure  Litrbt  Draft. 


Only  Disc  Harrow  That  Leaves  no  Ridge  in  the  Center. 

16  OR  20-INCH  DISCS.       4,  5,  6,  8,  10  AND  12-FOOT. 

THE  BEST  FOR  ORCHARDS.  THE  BEST  FOR  VINEYARDS. 

THE  BEST  FOR  EVERYTHING. 

INTO   SII>:E3  PfLS]SSTTXl.X]  ON  ST^»rX>u2LX=l.3I>S  OH. 

Write  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  &  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


5 


PIECES 


so  ?A. 

ARM  CHAIR 


115.00 
9.00 


PARLOR 
FURNITURE 

UPHOLSTERED 
IN  OUR  OWN 

-..i^ll'iaijr  a  J  ,90 

An  addition  «(  «10  on  met,. (lie 
who'e  suite  for  a  higher  ^ra^io  of  co\  er* 
iug  adds  niuuli  to  Its  beauty. 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE  COMPANY, 

(.N.  F.  COIjE   tSs  00.) 

117-123  Geary  St.,  S.  F. 


SEND. 
FOR.... 


DIVAN 
ROCKER 

RECEPTION  CHAIR 


$11.50 
12.00 
7.00 


"HINTS  ON 
HOME 
FURNISHING," 

«0  PAGES.  ItyLUSTRiTED.) 

MAILED  FREE. 


THB   LATEST  STYLB 

PULVERIZBRI 
THE  PACIFIC  SPADER  I 

Operated  by  one  small  Boy.  No  Man  required. 


PACIFIC  SPADER 

KKVKr.M  iii.i;. 


.•^jiader  thnnviiig  .Soil  from  the  renter. 
The  Pacific  Spadar  and  VInayard  OuItlTator 

does  more  worif  in  one  stroke  than  a  Disc  Harrow  In  ten. 
Sizes,  &i  10  12  feet. 

TRUMAN.  HOOKER  &  CO.. 

San  PranclBco  and  Fresno. 

 SIZES:  

No    BD-  Si-foot  Spader  16-lDCh  Blades 


No.  CD—  7 
No.  lOD—  5i 
No.  14D-  7 
No.  16D—  8 
No.  '200-10 
No.  24D— 12 


.16 
..20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 


AH  OLD  STYLE  PULVERIZER. 

KspecUlly  adapted  to  pulveriziDg  "  bottoms"— one 
man  and  a  small  boy  can  operate  It. 

Nov.   26,  1892. 


Linden,  Cal 
Messrs.   Truman,  Hooker  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen: -I  was  induced  by  your  agent,  Mr.  I. 
0.  Fowler,  to  purchase  one  of  your  PACIFIC  SPADERS, 
which  I  have  tested  on  some  very  hard  1  and  and  mus  t 
say  it  does  its  work  to  perfection.  I  will  say  to 
all  who  contemplate  purchasing  a  Cultivator  to  take 
the  Pacific  Spader  every  time.  I  remain 
Yours  very  truly, 

C.   V.  Webb. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OF  QUN8 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  OUNS  TAKEN 
_  IH  EXCHAHGE. 

CZV.jai-\7-Zl.  626  KEARNY  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  00. 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


Cooking  Spraying  Material  by  Steam. 

Read  at  the  Janiiiiry  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  by  H. 
P.  Stabler,  of  Yuba  City. 

Afler  having  used  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash  for 
pernicious  scale  on  deciduous  trees  for  several  years,  the 
writer  became  satisfied  that  success  with  this  remedy  could 
only  be  achieved  by  t/iorough/;/  boiling  the  ingredients 
before  spraying  the  trees.  The  materials  used  are  bulky, 
and  simply  constitute  whitewash,  unless  they  have  been 
subjected  to  long  boiling,  when  they  are  thoroughly  dis- 
solved and  incorporated  into  a  chemical  solution. 

The  old  system  of  cooking  the  remedy  in  iron  vats  was 
found  to  be  impracticable  from  the  fact  that  only  a  com- 
paratively small  quantity 


ground.  The  material  could  then  be  "  run  "  into  the  100- 
gallon  tanks  on  the  spray-trucks  without  the  necessity  of 
using  buckets. 

At  the  end  of  the  season,  after  having  used  a  carload  of 
lime  and  five  tons  of  sulphur,  we  had  only  about  two 
buckets  of  residue  from  cleaning  the  vats.  This  showed 
conclusively  that  the  long,  hard  boiling  had  almost  en- 
tirely dissolved  the  materials  used.  I  have  seen  over 
ten  times  as  much  residue  from  a  much  less  quantity  of 
lime,  sulphur  and  salt,  cooked  in  the  old  way  by  direct 
heat  of  the  fire.  The  action  of  the  steam,  as  it  comes 
from  the  pipes,  keeps  the  ingredients  thoroughly  stirred 
all  the  time,  and  there  is,  of  course,  no  danger  of  the  ma- 
terial adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  vat  and  burning. 


The  Last  Florida  Freeze. 


I 


r 
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could  be  cooked  at  a  time, 
and  much  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  keeping  the 
mixture  boiling.  There 
was  always  a  tendency  to 
"  boil  over  "  as  soon  as  the 
fire  had  become  very  hot. 
Work  around  the  kelt'.es 
was  reudertd  veiy  dis- 
agreeable on  account  of 
smoke  and  heat. 

The  presence  of  the  scale 
made  it  necessary  for  us  to 
spray  our  entire  orchard — 
100  acres— of  seven-year- 
old  trees  last  winter,  and 
the  expense  of  preparing 
the  wash  under  the  old 
primitive  way  would  be  so 
great  we  decided  to  adopt 
an  entirely  new  system, 
viz.,  cooking  by  steam. 

We  procured  a  12-hor8e 
power  boiler  and  attached 
pipes,  vats  and  hot- water 
tank,  as  shown  in  photo- 
graphs accompanying  this 
paper.  [See  engraving.] 
Two  galvanized-iron  vats, 
of  a  capacity  of  300 gallons 
each,  are  used,  and  the 
steam  is  conveyed  to  them 
from  the  boiler  through  a 

quarter-inch  pipe.  The  round  tank  on  the  scaffold  is  used 
for  hot  water  for  slacking  the  lime.  etc. 

With  this  outfit  we  succeeded  in  making  1500  gallons 
of  spraying  material  a  day,  boiling  it  always  more  than 
two  hours.  We  placed  50  pounds  of  lime  and  100  pounds 
of  sulphur  in  one  of  the  vats  and  allowed  100  gallons  of 
hot  water  to  run  into  the  vat  from  the  hot-water  tank.  By 
turning  on  the  steam  we  had  the  contents  of  the  vat  boil- 
ing almost  immediately.  After  long  boiling — never  less 
than  two  hours  and  sometimes  for  three  hours — the  remain- 
ing lime,  150  pounds,  and  the  75  pounds  of  salt  were  ad- 
ded, after  having  been  previously  slacked  with  hot  water 
in  the  three  half-barrels  shown  in  the  photographs.  The 
steam  was  kept  up  and  the  contents  of  the  vat  boiled  for 
at  least  half  an  hour  longer.  Water  was  then  added  until 
the  vat  was  entirely  full.  The  second  vat  was  managed  in 
the  same  way.  The  last  batch  made  up  during  the  dny 
was  boiled  far  into  the  night. 

Three  Bean  spray  pumps  were  used  to  spray  the  wash 
on  the  trees.  Two  men  were  required  to  weigh,  measure 
and  mix  the  materials  and  keep  up  steam.  We  kept 
about  30  or  40  pounds  of  steam  in  the  boiler,  but  found 
that  very  little  was  required  for  our  purpose. 

An  improvement  in  our  arrangements  could  be  made  by 
having  the  vats  on  a  platform  about  six  feet  from  the 


Advices  by  mail  unfortunately  bear  out  the  early  tele- 
graphed advices  concerning  the  serious  injury  wrought 
upon  Floridian  citrus  fruit  groves  by  the  severe  freezes  of 
the  middle  of  January.  The  injuries  are  said  to  be  the 
most  grave  that  the  oldest  inhabitants  have  ever  known. 
It  is  claimed  that  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  crop 
has  been  ruined,  and  in  low  and  exposed  places  many 
trees  have  been  killed  outright.  We  hope  this  will  be 
found  to  be  an  exaggeration. 

There  will  be  no  disposition  in  California  to  rejoice 
over  the  visitation  of  frosts  which  have  badly  injured  the 
Florida  orange  crop;  but  the  orange-grower  here  is  per- 
fectly justified  in  making 
the  moat  of  the  situation. 
Riverside  has  been  hold- 
ing back  her  pack  until 
the  news  from  Florida  was 
definite,  but  it  will  soon  be 
sent  forward.  Other  com- 
munities are  watching  the 
situation  with  equal  close- 
ness, and  are  fully  prepar- 
ed to  do  that  which  is 
likely  to  prove  most  bene- 
ficial to  them. 


OUTFIT  FOR  STEAM-COOKING  OF  INSECTICIDES,  RANCHO  SUTTER,   NEAR   YUBA  CITY. 


We  observed  that  the  trees  did  not  appear  as  white 
after  being  sprayed  last  winter,  as  they  did  the  season 
before,  and  infer  that  the  spray  had  been  so  thoroughly 
cooked  that  it  was  not  whitewash,  but  a  chemical  solu- 
tion. 

As  to  final  results :  We  have  entirely  eradicated  the  per- 
nicious scale,  and  will  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  using 
our  outfit  this  winter. 


Two  bills  for  the  promotion  of  the  fruit  industry  have 
been  presented  to  the  Oregon  legislature,  modeled  after 
the  California  laws  against  the  importation  of  diseased 
fruit  trees  and  for  the  destruction  of  fruit  pests.  Strange 
to  say,  they  encounter  much  opposition  from  the  public 
press.  Within  certain  bounds,  Oregon  is  a  good  fruit 
State,  and  fruits  ought  to  be  a  large  portion  of  its  wealth; 
but  the  industry  must  be  properly  encouraged. 

Foreign  investigators  have  just  given  a  new  name  to 
what  they  describe  "  the  California  vine  disease."  They 
claim  that  it  is  due  to  a  specific  fungoid  parasite,  Plas- 
modiophora  cali/ornica — an  organism  new  to  science.  We 
suppose  they  refer  to  the  Anaheim  disease,  and  if  so,  the 
new  name  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  ambitious.  It  will  be 
some  satisfaction,  if  this  is  the  disease  they  refer  to,  to  get 
some  sort  of  a  report  as  to  its  specific  cause. 


The  Farmers'  Institute 
at  Malaga,  Fresno  county, 
proved  a  very  successful 
meeting,  filling  three  ses- 
sions with  interesting  and 
important  transactions. 
The  attendance  was  less 
than  desired,  but  there  was 
some  new  material  at  hand 
and  it  was  gathered  in. 
At  several  recent  Insti- 
tutes it  has  been  our  plea- 
sure to  note  the  appear- 
ance of  new-comers  to  the 
State  who  are  familiar 
with  the  results  of  Insti- 
tute work  at  the  East. 
Their  participation  is 
always  cheering,  and  will 
be  of  notable  value  in  ad- 
vancing the  local  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
effort  now  being  made  to  acclimate  the  Institute  here. 
The  Southern  California  Farmers'  Institute  has  issued  an 
excellent  programme  for  its  next  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Rivera  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  next  week,  Feb.  7th 
and  8th.  We  hope  our  readers  in  that  part  of  the  State 
will  advertise  and  attend  this  meeting.  An  Institute  is 
under  preparation  by  Sacramento  Grange  to  be  held 
March  1st.  ■  

New  England  capital,  it  is  announned,  is  about  to 
seek  investments  in  large  amounts  in  California  fruit  in- 
dustries. A  company  has  been  organized  in  Rhode 
Island  with  a  capital  of  $40,000  for  the  purchase^of  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  land  and  the  planting  of  deciduous  fruits, 
principally  French  prunes.  The  company  i?  said  to  have 
attracted  widespread  attention  in  New  England  because  of 
the  well-known  conservatism  of  its  stockholders,  com- 
prising some  of  the  leading  capitalists  and  bankers  of 
Providence.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  A.  Bull,  of  the  West 
Coast  Development  Company,  a  party  of  investors  are 
about  to  visit  California. 


It  is  one  thing  to  build  good  roads  and  another  to  keep 
them  in  first-class  condition.  Broad  tires  for  wagons  are 
of  material  help. 
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ALFBBD  HOLMAN  Ganeral  Manager 

San    Francisco,  February     4,  1893. 
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The  Week. 

The  heavy  raina  promised  last  vyeek  have  come  iti  full 
mea'<ure.  The  reign  of  fogs  in  the  interior  valleys  has 
been  broken,  and  clear,  bright  days  between  days  of  gen- 
erom  rain  have  been  more  in  accord  with  California 
traditions  and  far  more  acceptable.  We  have  had  the 
fringe,  as  it  were,  of  the  cyclonic  movement  which 
brought  blizzards  to  the  north-central  States  and  phe- 
nomenal cold  to  the  Atlantic  coast  even  as  far  south  as 
the  gulf.  Farther  north  on  the  Pacific  side  there  have 
been  heavy  snows  and  temperatures  below  zero,  but  Cali- 
fornia has  so  far  escaped  with  temperatures  not  below  25°, 
except  in  liigher  regions  where  wintry  weather  is  ex- 
pected. 

The  rains  are  now  adequate  for  present  uses  in  all  parts 
of  the  State,  and  in  some  regions  generous.  In  southern 
California  the  rains  of  the  week  have  been  heavier  than  at 
the  north— the  season's  total  to  date  in  Los  Angeles  being 
greater  than  the  full  season  last  year.  So  far  as  natural 
conditions  go,  the  outlook  for  the  year  is  as  bright  as 
could  be  asked. 

There  is  a  cafe  attached  to  the  California  building  at 
the  World's  Fair,  and  our  home  producers  have  been  ex- 
pecting thereby  to  dispose  of  a  large  amount  of  California 
wines  to  its  patrons.  But  they  have  encountered  sudden 
and  unexpected  opposition.  The  Gage  Company,  who 
are  by  contract  caterers  to  the  fair,  say  that  no  wines  shall 
be  sold  in  a  "  cafe  "  which  is  allowed  to  be  conducted  by 
others  than  themselves.  A  cafe,  say  they,  is  a  place  where 
coflFee  and  doughnuts  may  be  sold,  but  nothing  else.  Of 
course  the  California  managers  insist  that  the  word  must 
be  used  in  what  they  call  its  American  sense,  so  as  to 
mean  "  restaurant."  There  the  matter  hangs.  Behold, 
how  great  a  row  a  little  word  kindleth  I 


The  Raisin  Problem, 

As  the  Rural  goes  to  press  on  Wednesday  there  is  in 
progress  in  Fresno  a  meeting  ol  raisin-producers  and  deal- 
ers which  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important  as- 
semblages ever  convened  in  California.  It  is  true  the 
production  of  raisins  is  but  one  of  many  industries  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  it  is  a  great  one  and  upon  its  prosperity  de- 
pends not  only  the  success  of  thousands  whose  livelihood 
must  now  be  considered  at  stake,  but  the  future  utiliza- 
tion and  development  of  a  much  greater  area  of  fertile 
lands,  which  are  suited  to  the  growth  of  raisin  grapes. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  ground  upon  which  we  may  claim 
great  importance  for  the  issue  now  pending.  It  is  in  fact 
the  narrowest  measure  of  its  significance.  When  we  con- 
sider that  the  quandary  in  which  the  raisin- producers  now 
find  themselves  is  the  same  which  impends  all  our  pro- 
ducing specialties  which  plan  to  thrive  by  supplying  the 
wants  of  remote  consumption,  it  clearly  appears  how  nec- 
essary it  is  that  the  universal  problem  should  be  correctly 
handled  from  the  outset.  The  raisingrowers  have  been 
first  to  experience  the  grievous  hardships  of  large  produc- 
tion, coupled  with  wholly  inadequate  system  of  distribu- 
tion and  sale.  Orchard  fruitmen  have  anticipated  such 
experience,  and  they  have,  it  is  true,  had  foretastes  of  it, 
but  in  one  way  or  another  they  have  enjoyed  temporary 
relief.  And  yet  with  the  extension  of  orchard-planting 
and  the  vast  increase  of  the  products  thereof,  it  is  clear 
that  the  different  lines  of  tree  fruits  are  being  carried 
quickly  to  face  just  such  an  issue  as  befronts  the  raisin 
people. 

The  wine  interest  has  for  some  time  groped  along  in  the 
shadowy  valley,  contending  with  adverse  agencies 
and  conditions,  and  instead  of  commanding  the  situation 
it  has  partially  yielded  to  it  per  force.  But  the  wine  in- 
terest had  a  different  fight  to  make  and  a  harder  one.  It 
aims  to  impress  itself  upon  a  people  not  bred  to 
drink  wine — a  people  whose  extremes  are  whisky  on 
the  one  hand  and  water  on  the  other,  with  beer  and  coffee 
as  right  and  left  centers,  and  no  great  place  for  wine. 
With  raisins,  dried  fruits  and  fresh  fruits  the  case  is  diff"er- 
ent.  There  is  no  question  about  the  demand  for  them; 
the  people  want  them,  and  the  measure  of  their  use  of 
them  is  the  siz'^  of  their  purses.  But  people  cannot  con- 
sume a  year's  food  in  a  month,  and  the  producer  who 
attempts  to  supply  it  in  that  way  becomes  the  prey  of  com- 
merce, which  has  no  conscience  except  that  which  ap- 
proves of  getting  possession,  at  the  lowest  rate,  of  what 
producers  must  sell,  and  parting  possession,  at  the  highest 
rate,  of  what  consumers  must  buy. 

We  say  the  raisin  producers  have  been  first  to  strike  the 
depth  of  such  ill  fortune,  and  their  mastery  over  it  will 
make  it  easier  for  each  allied  interest  to  conquer  also  when 
its  turn  come.s;  in  fact,  we  hope  that  the  succe.ss  of  the 
raisin  growers  may  be  so  significant  that  other  industries 
may  profit  by  their  work  to  escape  similar  ills  rather  than 
cut  through  them. 

Our  readers  are  aware  of  the  efforts  put  forth  last  summer, 
centering  at  Fresno  and  extending  into  other  raisin  regions: 
ho«  they  secured  a  large  adherence  to  a  comptct  which 
fixed  a  minimum  price,  etc.,  and  how  packers  and  dealers 
joined  in  what  the  public  approved  as  a  laudable  eflTort. 
Though  the  movement  has  failed  it  has  probably  served 
some  use  and  yielded  experience  upon  which  better  organ- 
ization can  be  established.  Although  it  was  the  aim  of  the 
association  to  secure  the  holding  of  raisins  until  legitimate 
trade  demanded  them  at  a  fair  price,  the  undertaking  la- 
mentably failed  and  these  reasons  are  assigned  : 

"  Yonr  coininittee  would  attribute  this  deplorable  result  to 
the  insane  competition  which  exists  IjBtween  rival  cooperative 
raisin-packing  companies  and  rival  commission  packers  of  the 
State,  and  to  the  practice  which  has  heretofore  prevailed  of 
throwing  the  great  bulk  of  the  raisin  crop  of  the  State  upon 
the  Eastern  market  at  one  time  without  regard  to  the  con- 
sumptive demand ;  to  the  fraudulent  and  dishonest  bianding 
of  raisins;  to  the  absence  of  sufficient  capital  in  the  business 
and|to  the  practice  indulged  in  by  many  of  the  co-operative 
packers  of  consigning  raisins  to  Eastern  brokers  for  one-half  the 
estimated  value  of  the  raisins,  and  requiring  the  broker  to  advance 
the  freight  and  to  the  sale  of  these  raisins,  in  many  cases  upon 
an  already  overcrowded  market,  immediately  upon  their  ar- 
rival, at  considerably  less  than  their  value;  to  the  great  jeal- 
ousy which  exists  between  rival  packers,  and  also  between  lival 
brokers;  to  the  absence  of  any  systems  of  uniform  marketing  ; 
to  the  sale  by  needy  growers  to  packers  who  trade  upon  tlie 
necessity  of  the  grower  and  purchase  his  raisins  at  prices  vary- 
ing from  li  to'lh  cents  per  pound,  little  more  than  one-half  tlie 
cost  of  production." 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  evils  under  which  the  growers 
suffer.  If  one  seeks  their  full  grievance,  and  if  we  mistake 
not  it  will  be  quite  fully  disclosed  at  the  meeting  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  it  will  be  found  that  a  depression  exists 
beyond  anything  we  have  seen  in  many  days.  The  belief 
exists  that  many  packing  firms  are  profiting  by  the  disaster 
to  the  growers  and  are  by  extortionate  charges  against  the 
goods  robbing  the  producers  even  of  the  small  share  which 
would  be  theirs  by  right.  This  belief,  be  it  correct  or  oth- 
erwise, is  no  doubt  fostered  by  the  refusal  to  furnish  con- 
signors satisfactory  statements  of  the  traneactions  involved 
in  the  sale  of  their  goods,  on  the  claim  that  such  state- 


ments are  impossible,  and  an  arbitrary  return  is  made  at  a 
figure  which  brings  the  grower  face  to  face  with  bank- 
ruptcy. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  look  upon  the  transactions  of 
this  week's  convention  as  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is 
easy  to  point  to  a  remedy,  theoretically;  it  is  most  difficult 
to  develop  a  course  of  action  upon  a  practicable  basis. 
And  yet  this  difficult  thing  must  be  done.  Unless  the 
growers  and  their  friends  can  arrange  to  guarantee  the 
quality  of  the  product  in  its  grades;  to  place  it  upon  the 
market  in  such  quantities  as  the  trade  demands;  to  secure 
such  advances  as  the  grower  need^  and  relieve  him  from 
the  devices  of  the  broker  and  speculator,  and  to  lift  the 
whole  trade  above  the  pitfalls  which  now  beset  its  prog- 
ress, the  raisin  industry  will  languish  and  decline,  al- 
though it  has  as  fair  a  field  and  as  promising  an  opportu- 
nity as  any  great  productive  enterprise  could  desire. 

What  will  be  done  toward  the  results  desired  by  this 
week's  meeting,  we  cannot  of  course  foresee.  It  is  the 
plan  of  ihe  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge  to 
make  a  better  organization  under  State  law,  endowed  with 
certain  powers,  rights  and  privileges.  If  the  meeting  thus 
decides  to  proceed,  our  reports  in  next  week's  Rural  will 
present  the  details  of  the  plan. 


The  California  Drainage  and  Beclamation  Convention 
has  decided  to  present  two  bills  to  the  legislature,  one 
creating  a  board  of  public  works  and  the  other  providing 
for  the  formation  of  drainage  districts.  The  latter  bill  is  a 
very  long  one,  necessarily  involving  many  details  and 
legal  safeguards,  and  providing  for  the  election  of  officers 
of  the  districts,  their  duties  and  the  manner  of  carrying 
out  the  plan  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  public 
works.  The  districts  to  be  formed  will  embrace  all  lands 
which  will  be  benefited  by  one  general  system  of  drainage 
and  reclamation,  regardless  of  existing  districts.  A  peti- 
tion shall  be  presented  by  the  Slate  board  of  public  works 
to  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  interested  having 
the  largest  assessment  roll,  the  next  preceding  equalized 
county  assessment  roll  being  the  basis  for  ascertaining  the 
county  having  the  largest  assessment  roll.  Such  petition 
shall  pray  that  the  district  be  organized  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  It  also  specifies  the  manner  of  adver- 
tising and  forming  such  districts,  assessing  the  land  and 
enforcing  the  collection  of  assessments,  and  provides  for 
the  election  of  five  commissioners — one  from  each  of  the 
natural  subdivisions  of  the  district — to  act  as  a  board  of 
equalization  on  the  assessment,  expenses,  etc. 


A  DEAL  of  talk  has  been  indulged  in  by  our  good 
friends  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  over  the  fact  that  a 
steamer  has  been  chartered  to  carry  fruits  from  Hawaii  to 
Puget  Sound  and  Portland.  They  seem  to  expect  that 
the  fruit  business  will  thereby  be  revolutionized  and  that 
the  source  of  supply  will  be  diverted  from  California  to 
these  Pacific  islandi".  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  this 
new  enterprise  will  materially  limit  the  market  for  Cali- 
fornia fruits  or  other  products.  It  appears  that  only  one 
steamer  has  been  chartered,  and  its  trips  must  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  be  so  infrequent  that  it  can  hardly  be  de- 
pended on  as  a  stable  source  of  supply  for  so  perishable  a 
product  as  fruit.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  employ- 
ment in  this  particular  business  for  more  than  one  steamer 
by  the  Northwest,  simply  because  the  market  is  not  large 
enough.  It  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  that  an  outlet 
may  be  provided  by  rail  to  the  East.  But  even  then  Ha- 
waiian bananas  would  not  go  far  before  they  would  meet 
the  great  tide  of  Indian  and  Spanish-American  fruits  now 
being  so  copiously  beiitowed  on  the  United  States  markets. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  no  reason  to  feel  alarm  that  an  im- 
portant market  is  to  be  cut  off  for  California  products. 

There  is  much  inquiry  in  the  East  for  California  mus- 
tard seed,  and  rancher  Potter  of  the  San  Miguel  Mesa,  San 
Diego  county,  seems  to  have  made  a  "  ten-strike."  It  is 
reported  that  he  had  been  harvesting  over  300  acres  of  hay 
land  and  observed  that  wild  mustard  always  crowded  in 
and  came  to  perfect  maturity,  whether  dry  or  wet  seasons 
prevailed,  and  could  be  depended  on.  Concluding  that  it 
would  do  even  better  if  properly  planted  he  has  sown  160 
acres  to  mustard  and  it  is  making  surprising  growth.  The 
barley  field  adjoining  has  been  checked  by  dry  weather, 
but  the  mustard  grows  as  he  watches  it.  The  growth  of 
mustard  in  California  has  an  interesting  history.  During 
the  civil  war  the  price  of  seed  was  so  high  that  often  more 
money  was  made  from  mustard  garnered  from  the  wheat 
field  than  from  the  wheat  itself.  Mr.  Potter  no  doubt  has 
a  valuable  product. 

A  Bill  "to  prevent  combinations  to  obstruct  the  sale 
of  live  stock  in  the  State  of  California,"  has  passed  the 
State  Senate.  The  design  is  to  prevent  big  dealers  from 
dictating  to  small  dealers  where  they  must  make  pur- 
chases." In  other  words,  it  is  a  blow  against  a  possible 
cattle  trust. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Mr.  Blaine's  long  sickness  was  ended  by  a  peaceful 
death  on  Friday  of  last  week.  For  ten  days  he  lay  half- 
conscious,  his  vital  powers  failing  hour  by  hour,  only  kept 
alive  by  stimulants.  He  uttered  no  word  and  finally 
ceased  to  breathe.  The  members  of  his  family  were 
gathered  about  his  bedside  during  the  last  hours  and  it  is 
believed  that  he  recognized  them  and  knew  that  the  end 
was  near,  but  he  made  no  effort  to  fpeak  and  passed  from 
life  unto  death  without  a  message  of  farewell.  Mr.  Blaine 
was  born  January  31st,  1830,  and  was  therefore  within  a 
few  days  of  sixty-three  years  of  age.  Concerning  the 
nature  of  his  disease  there  is  singular  reticence  on  the  part 
of  his  family,  but  it  is  understood  to  have  been  a  species 
of  kidney  trouble  allied  with  disease  of  the  lungs.  The 
wide  relationship  of  Mr.  Blaine  to  our  national  interests 
and  the  affection  in  which  he  was  held  by  great  numbers 
of  his  fellow-citizens  was  illustrated  by  the  interest  which 
his  death  excited.  The  President  was  among  the  first  to 
call  upon  Mrs.  Blaine  and  offer  his  sympathies ;  both 
houses  of  Congress  immediately  adjourned ;  the  sev- 
eral State  legislatures  in  session  passed  resolutions  of 
respect  and  sympathy;  flags  hung  at  half-mast  in  every 
city  of  the  nation.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  President  that 
the  funeral  should  be  a  state  affair  and  that  Mr.  Blaine's 
body  should  be  borne  to  its  resting  place  from  the  Capitol; 
but  the  family  preferred  that  the  rites  should  be  private 
and  simple,  and  in  respect  to  their  wishes  the  President's 
plan  was  given  up.  But  it  was  impossible  to  make 
Mr.  Blaine's  funeral  a  private  one.  On  Monday  all  busi- 
ness in  Washington  City  was  suspended  and  the  hearse  on 
jts  way  from  the  house  to  church  and  from  church  to  the 
Georgetown  cemetery  passed  between  lines  formed  by  mul- 
titudes. The  service,  which  was  purely  devotional  and  of 
the  simplest  sort,  was  pronounced  by  the  family  pastor. 
Dr.  Hamlin,  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  (Presbyterian) 
of  Washington.  Mr.  Blaine's  will,  which  was  opened  the 
day  of  the  funeral,  leaves  the  whole  of  his  property  (val- 
ued at  about  $800,000)  to  his  wife,  who  is  appointed  sole 
executrix. 

Mr.  Blaine's  public  career  began  as  sub-editor  of  a  little 
weekly  newspaper  in  Maine.  Later,  he  was  associated 
with  the  leading  paper  of  the  State  as  a  political  writer 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  anti-slavery  discussions 
which  preceded  the  war.  His  abilities,  exerted  earnestly 
on  the  side  of  anti-slavery  and  union,  soon  won  for  him  a 
State  reputation  and  an  election  to  Congress,  where  he 
took  his  seat  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Almost  imme- 
diately Mr.  Blaine  took  high  rank  in  Congress  and  he  was 
repeatedly  re-elected  until  he  entered  the  Senate  in  1874. 
For  three  consecutive  terms  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House, 
each  time  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  his  own  party.  Mr. 
Blaine  served  in  the  Senate  until  Garfield  became  Presi- 
dent, when  he  entered  the  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State. 
This  position  he  resigned  shortly  after  Garfield's  death, 
devoting  the  ensuing  four  years  to  political  and  literary 
study  and  to  the  writing  of  his  book,  "Twenty  Years  of 
Congress."  In  1884  Mr.  Blaine  was  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  and  was  beaten.  The  next  four 
years  were  spent  in  study  and  foreign  travel.  In  1889  Mr. 
Blaine  entered  the  cabinet  of  President  Harrison  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  May  of  last 
year.  Since  that  date — and  indeed  for  some  months  be 
fore  it — he  has  been  a  constant  sufferer  from  the  disease 
which  caused  his  death. 

During  the  years  of  his  great  prominence  Mr.  Blaine 
has  had  to  do  with  nearly  every  question  that  has  been 
before  the  American  people.  He  opposed  the  perpetuation 
of  irredeemable  currency;  he  opposed  the  Bland  Silver 
Bill  of  1878,  but  favored  a  bimetallic  currency;  in  1878  he 
advocated  a  subsidy  to  establish  a  Brazilian  line  of  mail 
steamships,  and  urged  the  development  of  our  American 
commerce  by  the  subsidy  methods  of  Great  Britain;  he  de- 
nounced the  withholding  by  Congress  of  appropriations 
except  upon  condition  of  executive  complaisance  as  revo- 
lutionary, saying:  "  Do  as  we  demand  or  we  will  stop  the 
wheels  of  Government ";  in  1878  he  denounced  the  injus- 
tice wrought  to  the  whites  of  the  Northern  States  by  the 
denial  of  suffrage  to  the  blacks,  since  by  its  enjoyment  a 
full  representation  suppresse  l  suffrage,  the  South  had  a 
larger  representation  than  the  North,  since  in  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin  it  took  132,000  whites  to  send  a  man  to  Con- 
Bress  and  in  South  Carolina,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  it 
took  but  60,000  whites.  From  the  first  Mr.  Blaine  vigor- 
ously advocated  the  restriction  of  Chinese  immigration. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  general  positions  taken  by 
Mr.  Blaine  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  but  they  serve  to 
illustrate  the  general  character  of  the  man  and  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  legislation  of  the  country  during  the  period 
of  his  congressional  service.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  as  has 
often  been  stated,  that  no  great  legislative  achievement 
bears  the  name  of  Mr.  Blaine,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 


there  has  been  no  settlement  of  any  great  political  ques- 
tion during  the  past  twenty  years  in  which  his  opinions 
have  not  had  great  weight  and  influence. 

In  our  judgment,  Mr.  Blaine's  most  enduring  fame  was 
won  during  his  service  with  the  Harrison  administration. 
It  was  during  that  time  that  he^called  to  a  general  con- 
ference representatives  from  all  the  republics  of  the 
western  world,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  for 
political  association  and  future  commercial  union.  It  was 
in  this  position  that  he  had  to  deal  with  serious  inter- 
national questions  growing  out  of  the  Behring  Sea  con- 
troversy; the  controversy  with  Italy  over  the  New  Orleans 
massacre;  the  Chilean  affair,  and^other  great  and  momen- 
tous questions.  In  each  of  these  great  diplomatic  battles 
Mr.  Blaine  so  carried  himself  as  to  win  not  only 
the  applause  of  his  fellow-countrymen  but  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  The  name  of  Blaine  will  always  be 
a  bright  one  upon  our  roll  of  parliamentary  leaders;  it  will 
always  be  distinguished  in  the  history  of  American 
diplomacy;  it  will  be  among  the  great  names  of  our 
political  literature,  and  it  will,  if  we  mistake  not,  stand  in 
future  as  it  stands  to-day,  highest  of  all  names  upon  the 
roll  of  great  party  leaders. 

Mr.  Blaine's  mastery  of  political  forces  was  an  effect  not 
more  of  the  extraordinary  quality  of  the  man  than  of  the 
correspondence  of  his  temper  and  powers  with  the  times 
in  which  they  were  employed  in  public  affairs.  It  was  a 
period  following  civil  war  in  which  the  passions  of  the 
conflict  and  of  the  controversies  which  led  up  to  it  re- 
mained the  paramount  sentiments  of  political  life.  At 
such  times,  patriotism  with  the  mass  of  earnest  men  takes 
the  form  of  devotion  to  party;  party  rules  the  hour;  and  the 
most  adroit,  forceful,  popular  and  successful  party  leader 
is  the  reigning  idol.  While  statesmen  of  the  moral,  phil- 
osophic and  judicial  temper  wait  for  other  and  better 
times,  current  political  forces  are  directed  by  more  ardent 
and  more  gallant  spirits.  Upon  such  a  time  came  "  Ben  " 
Wade,  "  Zach"  Chandler,  "  Matt  "  Carpenter,  "Thad" 
Stevens  and  "Jim"  Blaine.  Of  this  class  of  virile, 
and  aggressive  leaders,  brought  to  the  front  of  our 
political  life  by  the  ardor  and  passion  of  the  time,  Mr. 
Blaine  was  conspicuously  the  chief.  If  he  failed  in  one 
respect  or  another  to  match  the  special  gifts  of  each  of 
these  notable  men,  he  combined  as  no  one  of  them  did  the 
whole  range  of  powers  essential  to  brilliant  party  leader- 
ship. In  the  peculiar  intrepidity  of  his  temperament,  in 
the  readiness  and  virility  of  his  address,  in  the  popularity 
of  his  manners,  in  the  solidity  and  dicipline  of  his  intfllec- 
tual  powers — in  these  fine  and  manly  traits — the  dominant 
party  of  the  time  saw  the  reflection  of  its  own  ideals.  Mr. 
Blaine's  moral  make-up,  like  his  constitution  of  temper  and 
mind,  was  suited  to  the  times.  In  his  view  the  whole  of  duty 
to  country  was  comprehended  in  loyalty  to  party;  in  his 
creed  there  were  no  convictions  which  could  not  reasonably 
be  subordinated  to  the  requirements  of  policy.  Where  a 
man  of  more  sensibility  to  purely  moral  and  philosophic 
considerations  might  have  faltered  and  failed,  he  pushed 
boldly  forward  and  won. 

The  final  historical  estimate  of  Mr.  Blaine  will,  in  our 
judgment,  class  him  with  our  greatest  party  leaders  rather 
than  with  our  statesmen  of  the  first  rank.  He  will,  we 
believe,  be  identified  with  an  epoch  rather  than  with  the 
whole  course  of  our  national  life.  His  name  will  always 
present  solid  claims  to  the  admiration  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  but  it  can  never  fairly  be  written  with  the 
names  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Webster,  Hamilton, 
Lincoln,  Jefferson,  Marshall  and  Calhoun.  He  will  be 
ranked  above,  but  in  the  same  class  with  Clay,  Madi- 
son, Van  Buren,  Seward  and  Tilden.  It  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  for  a  party-leader — for  one  who  must 
deal  as  often  with  policies  as  with  principles — to  attain  the 
topmost  summit  of  civic  greatness.  This  is  an  ex- 
altation reserved  for  those  who  live  not  for  a  period,  not 
for  a  party,  but  for  all  time  and  for  all  mankind. 

There  arrived  in  San  Francisco  last  Saturday  morning  a 
delegation  of  five  citizens  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  en 
route  to  Washington  City  to  invite  our  Government  to  an- 
nex the  several  islands  which  form  the  Hawaiian  King- 
dom to  the  United  States.  These  gentlemen  represent 
a  revolutionary  movement  which  has  overturned 
the  monarchical  system  hitherto  dominant  in  the  islands, 
and  established  a  provisional  government  pending  the 
action  of  the  United  States.  The  monarchy  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  has  long  been  something  of  a  farce 
but  it  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  de  facto  govern- 
ment up  to  the  fifteenth  of  last  month.  On  that  date  the 
Queen  attempted  to  impose  upon  the  kingdom  a  new  Con- 
stitution, abolishing  the  hereditary  house  of  nobles,  sub- 
stituting therefor  a  body  of  her  own  selection,  and  denying 
to  foreigners  the  rights  of  franchise.  This  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Queen  was  met  by  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  foreign  residents,  chiefly  Amer- 


ican; and  at  the  end  of  a  day's  bloodless  wrangling,  the 
Queen  was  imprisoned  in  her  palace  and  the  functions  of 
government  were  assumed  by  a  Commission  appointed 
by  a  convention  representing  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country.  Four-fifths  of  the  business  and  capital  of 
the  Hawaiian  Kingdom  is  American,  and  it  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  in  this  new  governing  body  American  sen- 
timent should  predominate.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  to 
name  the  delegation  whose  arrival  in  San  Francisco  on 
Saturday  morning  is  above-noted. 

The  proposition  which  these  gentlemen  bring  to  us  is  a 
very  serious  one.  Our  system  does  not  contemplate  the 
acquisition  of  terricory  beyond  the  continental  limits  of 
America  and  makes  no  provision  for  the  government  of 
remote  and  unassimilated  peoples.  The  temporary  and 
make-shift  means  by  which  those  parts  of  our  country  not 
yet  elevated  into  States  are  governed  are  unsuited  to  a 
country  in  the  situation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  those 
islands  thera  is  a  miscellaneous  population  of  about 
sixty  thousand.  Something  more  than  one-half  are 
pure  Kanakas,  the  descendants  in  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  generations  from  a  breed  of  Malayan  cannibals. 
They  are  docile  and  amenable  to  discipline,  but  are  not 
civilized  in  any  just  sense  and  are  incapable  of  civilization 
according  to  our  standards.  They  are  not  of  the  stuff  of 
which  American  citizens  are  or  can  be  made.  Another 
element  of  the  population  is  a  class  of  laborers  numbering 
from  ten  to  thirty  thousand  mixed  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese, who  work  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  Islands  very 
much  as  the  negroes  of  the  South  before  the  war  culti- 
vated our  cotton-fields.  They  are  not  slaves  in  an  exact 
sense,  but  they  are  hired  in  the  mass  and  paid  at  the  rate 
of  a  few  dollars  per  month.  The  intelligent,  efficient  and 
property-holding  element  is  foreign  and  numbers  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  fifteen  thousand,  of  whom 
four-fifths  are  of  American  birth  and  sympathy.  The 
property  and  commerce  of  the  islands  is  almost  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  this  foreign  element  and  is  therefore  almost 
wholly  American. 


To  annex  these  islands,  which  lie  2000  miles  to  the 
southwest  of  us  in  mid-ocean,  would  be  a  departure  from 
American  precedent  and  a  violation  of  the  counsels 
of  the  founders  of  the  Republic  who  warned  future  gener- 
ations against  a  policy  that  would  extend  the  dominion 
of  the  Republic  beyond  the  limits  of  the  continent.  It 
would  involve  the  taking  into  our  body  social  of  an  un- 
civilized, alien  elenaent  out  of  which  we  could  not  safely 
make  citizens  and  which  our  system  affords  no  means  of 
taking  care  of  as  subjects.  It  would  create  in  a  small  way 
a  new  political  problem  akin  to  the  negro  problem  in  the 
South  and  the  Indian  problem  in  the  West.  To  annex  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  would  at  once  put  upon  m  the  business 
of  defending  them,  and  that  would  require  a  large  increase 
in  our  naval  establishment,  the  construction  of  an  ocean 
cable  connecting  the  islands  with  the  continent  and  the 
maintenance  at  all  times  of  an  expensive  naval  force  in 
mid- Pacific.  At  the  very  beginning  we  should  have  to 
encounter  the  jealousy  of  the  leading  European  nations, 
especially  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  intimated  from  high 
sources  that  not  jealousy  alone  but  force  will  be  employed 
by  England  against  us  in  any  attempt  to  make  the  islands 
our  own. 


On  the  other  hand,  Hawaii  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  Pacific  ocean ;  it  is  the  half- 
way house  to  the  great  group  of  productive  countries 
which  lies  in  the  southwestern  ocean;  it  is  the  nat- 
ural outpost  in  the  Pacific  of  American  commerce  and  of 
vast  importance  in  its  relations  to  the  trans-Pacific,  Indian 
and  Chinese  trade.  If  we  fail  to  accept  the  invitation  now 
before  us  England  will  step  in  and  assume  with  thanks 
what  we  decline.  For  many  years  the  creation  of  an  Eng- 
lish party  in  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom  has  been  one  of  the 
favorite  subjects  of  English  diplomacy  and  the  possession 
of  this  important  nation  has  been  a  prominent  plan  in  Eng- 
lish foreign  policy. 

In  California,  there  are  sound  local  reasons  for  the  pro- 
posed annexation.  It  would  be  a  step,  and  a  very  great 
step,  toward  the  promotion  of  American  commerce  in  the 
Pacific  ocean  and  the  creation  of  American  markets  in 
the  Islands  and  in  Asia;  and,  therefore,  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  commercial  interests  of  California.  The  senti- 
ment of  this  State,  we  believe,  is  almost  unanimously 
favorable  to  annexation,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  that 
within  a  few  months  the  Stars  and  Stripes  will  float  over 
the  Capitol  at  Honolulu.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Hawaii  will  be  accepted,  for  the  present  at  least,  as  Texas 
was  accepted,  and  incorporated  into  the  Union  of  States. 
That  cannot  safely  be  done  until  the  old  race,  which  is 
rapidly  dying  out,  shall  have  given  place  to  a  population 
in  which  Anglo-Saxon  blood  shall  predominate  and  to 
whom  American  ideas  of  civilization  and  government  are 
at  least  comprehensible.    In  the  meantime,  there  will 
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have  to  be  a  Government  under  direction  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  annexation  of  Hawaii,  if  it  shall  indeed  come  about 
as  we  believe,  will  mark  the  departure  of  the  United 
States  from  its  traditional  continental  policy,  and  will 
inevitably  end  in  a  wide  extension  of  our  territorial  limits. 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  accession  will  form  a 
precedent  for  the  accession  of  Cuba  and  later  of  British 
territory  on  the  north  and  Spanish-American  country  at 
the  south.  It  will  mark  the  entrance  of  America  into  a 
wide  field  as  a  world-power;  it  will  make  her  a  competitor 
for  preeminence  on  the  seas;  incidentally,  it  will  make  the 
Nicaragua  canal  an  immediate  necessity.  Consequences 
the  most  momentous  now  hang  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
powers  in  Washington,  and  all  the  facts  must  be 
known  and  carefully  considered  before  that  judgment  is 
rendered. 

After  keeping  Representative  Bretz  on  the  anxious  seat 
for  ten  days,  the  Assembly  on  Monday  voted  to  reprimand 

him  and  suspend  him  for  one  week  The  Assembly  has 

developed  a  hot  anti-railroad  sentiment  during  the  week. 
It  has  voted  by  an  overwhelming  majority  to  oust  the 
Railroad  Commission  and  to  impose  upon  the  Southern 
Pacific  the  reassessment  proposition.  The  Senate  has  yet 
to  consider  these  matters,  and  it  is  believed  that  both 

propositions  will  be  rejected  by  that  body  On  Tuesday 

the  United  States  Senate  passed  the  anti-option  bill  (pre- 
viously passed  by  the  House)  by  a  vote  of  40  to  29. 
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Cloverdale  Holds  a  Citrus  Fair. 

San  Francisco  has  no  monopoly  of  citrus  fairs.  The 
glories  of  orange  and  lemon  gro\  es  are  shown  at  the 
Mechanics'  Pavilion  in  a  manner  sufficiently  impressive 
and  altogether  satisfactory;  but  it  must  now  be  admitted 
that  all  citrus  sections  in  the  northern  thermal  belt  have 
not  full  representation  there.  The  enterprising  town  of 
Cloverdale,  in  Sonoma  county,  for  instance,  his  within  the 
week  just  past  been  holding  a  fair  of  its  own;  and  a  very 
interesting  and  creditable  exhibition  it  has  been,  too.  Not 
large,  nor  costly,  nor  very  elaborate,  perhaps,  but  tasteful 
and  complete,  and  successfully  showing  that  the  region 
about  Cloverdale  is  finely  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the 
orange,  lemon,  the  fig  and  olive.  It  has  been  known  for 
some  years  that  orange  trees  would  thrive  in  that  rfgion 
with  ordinary  care  and  attention,  but  they  have  been  used 
almost  altogether  for  ornamental  purposes.  It  was  not  un- 
til within  the  past  few  years  that  it  occurred  to  the  good 
people  of  Cloverdale  that  their  special  advantages  oi  soil 
and  climate  might  be  used  to  advantage,  and  a  substantial 
source  of  revenue  added  through  the  cultivation  of  the 
orange  and  lemon.  The  awakening  has  taken  place,  and 
the  Uct  is  published  officially  to  the  world  by  the  First  An- 
nual Cloverdale  Citrus  Fair,  held  in  Library  Hall,  January 
27-31  inclusive.  Had  weather  interfered  with  the  attend- 
ance, and  decreased  the  number  of  exhibits,  but  the  fair 
was  nevertheless  an  artistic  and  commercial  success,  in 
that  it  displayed  a  large  collection  of  citrus  fruits,  nuts, 
raisins,  figs  and  olives  of  approved  quality  to  the  world  at 
large. 

The  first  orange  tree  wa?  planted  in  Cloverdale  about  20 
years  ago,  either  by  Esquire  Brush  or  J.  A.  Kleiser.  Each 
set  out  a  tree,  and  it  is  not  certain  which  was  first.  Other 
trees  followed,  planted  by  other  residents,  and  all  thrived 
and  bore  rich  and  luscious  fruit.  A  seedling  in  I.  E.  Shaw's 
lawn  has  been  bearing  about  ten  years.  No  general  move- 
ment occurred,  however,  until  about  five  years  ago,  and 
since  then  G.  B.  Baer  and  others  have  been  instrumental  in 
placing  about  2000  trees  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were 
willing  to  undertake  their  cultivation.  The  young  trees  are 
just  now  coming  into  bearing,  and  it  is  part  of  the  fruit  of 
these  that  has  been  gathered  and  placed  on  exhibition. 

The  fair,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  recently  organ- 
ized Cloverdale  Citrus  Association,  was  in  Library  hall,  a 
commodious  two-story  structure  in  the  center  of  town. 
The  various  displays  were  arranged  about  the  room  with  a 
very  pleasing  attempt  at  novelty  and  ornamentation,  though 
nothing  was  gaudy  or  pretentious.  One  of  the  first  things 
to  catch  the  eye  was  the  model  of  a  full-rigged  ship,  made 
from  green  olives,  with  a  deck  covered  with  prunes,  ripe 
berries,  dried  peaches,  figs,  Golden  Drop  plums  and  green 
persimmons.    It  was  the  effort  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Kleiser. 

Miss  Lizzie  Armstrong  showed  an  excellent  collection  of 
Navel  and  Seedling  oranges.  The  latter  were  from  a  tree 
13  years  old,  the  seed  planted  from  a  Tahiti  orange. 

One  of  the  conspicuous  displays  was  that  of  Mrs.  G. 
Ginocchio,  living  at  Asti,  three  miles  from  Cloverdale.  It 
occupied  much  space  and  contained  a  variety  of  Riverside 
Navels,  Florida  Navels,  Mediterranean  Sweets,  Homasasa, 
Japan  Mandarin,  Italian  Mandarin,  Seedlings,  Kinkans, 
and  other  varieties  unknown.  The  lemons  were  Sicily, 
Villa  Franca,  Lungi,  and  the  climbers,  many  unknown; 
also  a  fine  show  of  Florida  limes  anH  the  red  orange,  San- 
guinelle.  A  handsome  tree  with  growing  fruit,  in  her  exhi- 
bition, was  the  Japan  Mandarin.  No  citrus  fruit  or  orna- 
mental plants  were  on  Mrs.  Ginocchio's  place  five  years 
ago. 

D.  Chisholm  showed  lemons,  remarkable  for  size. 
These  grew  on  the  steep  slopes  of  Copper  peak,  a  mile 
southwest  of  town.  The  surface  is  too  deep  to  plow,  and 
he  digs  by  hand.    The  soil  is  a  red-clay  loam. 

Magnificent  seedlings  from  the  Brush  tree  (over  20  years 
of  age)  now  owned  by  Mr.  Chalfant,  attracted  much  atten- 


tion. The  surface  is  bright  and  clean,  and  the  fruit  most 
delicious. 

Filberts  and  English  walnuts  were  shown  from  the  gar- 
den of  Mrs.  Larabee. 

T.  B.  Wilson  had  a  plate  of  oranges  from  a  tree  planted 
last  spring.  Of  course  the  tree  was  pretty  well  advanced 
at  that  time;  but  the  product  nevertheless  shows  the  excel- 
lent qualities  of  soil  and  climate  about  Cloverdale. 

Conrad  Haehl  exhibited  a  collection  of  raisins. 

Mrs,  Shoels  showed  a  plate  of  crystallized  watermelon. 

An  orange  church  was  the  product  of  the  genius  of  Al- 
fred Yardi.  It  was  a  perfect  model,  and  contained  a  bell 
which  frequently  pealed  forth.  An  acute  observer  at  the 
fair  remarked  that  there  was  something  very  appropriate 
about  a  bell  of  orange  peeling  forth. 

A  very  attractive  feature  that  forced  itself  upon  one's 
notice,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  hall,  was  a  banner  made 
entirely  of  oranges,  hung  conspicuously  at  the  farther  end, 
with  this  device  ''  Welcome,'Citrus  Fair."  The  designers 
and  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Brush  &  Williams. 

Turner  Brothers  made  a  display  of  dried  prunes  and  figs, 
neatly  packed.  They  have  the  largest  bearing  prune  or- 
chard in  the  vicinity. 

Captain  J.  Field  shared  a  large  table  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  with  Mrs.  Ginacchio,  and  the  two  combined  to  make 
one  of  the  most  inviting  displays  there.  Captain  Field  also 
showed  lemons  of  first  quality. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  full  description  of  the  individual 
exhibits;  but  all  are  worthy  of  commendation,  and  appear 
to  have  been  made  with  a  desire  to  inform  the  public,  in 
the  most  complete  and  convincing  manner,  exactly  what 
Cloverdale  and  vicinity  can  raise.  Among  exhibitors  were 
the  following: 


J.  A  Kleiser, 

Miss  Lizzie  Armstrong, 

Mrs.  Preston, 

Mrs.  Ginocchio, 

H.  Hubbard, 

I.  E.  Shaw, 

Mrs.  W.  H.  McCray, 
Italian-Swiss  Colony, 
I.  G.  Ury. 
H.  M.  Hayward, 
Mrs.  Larat)ee, 
J.  C.  Holloway, 
Mrs.  A.  Provo  Kluit 
D.  T.  Dunham, 
T.  B.  Wilson. 
Turner  Brothers, 
W.  P.  Inl«, 


Capt.  J  Field. 
K.  H.  Whipple. 

G.  Hunziker. 
W.  T.  Brush. 

H.  M.  F.  Hainey. 
Mrs  H.  Gerkhardt. 
F.  Yardi. 

I.  E.  Chalfant. 
E.  G.  Furber. 
Conrad  Haehl. 
G  Haemeyer. 
N.  R.  S.  Koch. 
J.  B.  Gallagher. 
Capt.  C.  A.  Williams. 
H.  L.  Walker. 

J.  P.  HeaH. 
Geyser  Water  Co. 


Taken  as  a  whole,  the  fair  deserves  the  warmest  com- 
mendation. It  was  a  maiden  effort,  and  it  was  undertaken 
with  some  misgiving  that  it  might  not  be  an  entire  success; 
that  is  to  say,  great  haste  was  made  in  its  preparation,  and 
some  fear  was  felt  that  there  might  not  be  a  general  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  exhibitors.  For  that  reason,  it  was 
not  widely  advertised  and  no  special  effort  was  made  to 
secure  visitors  from  abroad.  The  result,  however,  has 
been  so  satisfactory,  that  the  Cloverdale  citrus  fair  is  to  be 
a  permanent  thing,  and  next  year  a  more  elaborate  effjrt 
will  be  made  in  the  matter  of  exhibits  and  in  attractions 
for  visitors.  It  is  likely  also  that  an  annual  exhibit,  on  a 
large  scale,  will  be  made  at  the  San  Francisco  citrus  fair. 
Some  talk  was  indulged  in  toward  securmg  representation 
at  this  year's  fair,  but  it  seems  to  have  come  to  nothing. 

A  Rural  Pres.s  representative,  who  visited  Cloverdale 
last  Saturday,  was  driven  about  the  city  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Brush,  a  leading  citizen  and  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
fair.  Cloverdale  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  thrifty 
and  attractive  small  cities  in  California.  The  homes  are 
all  neat  and  well-kept,  and  are,  almost  without  exception, 
surrounded  by  roomy  lawns,  upon  whi;h  there  has  been 
uniform  attempt  at  ornamentation.  A  favorite  lawn-tree  is 
the  orange,  and  these  all  appear  to  be  heavy-bearing,  or, 
rather,  the  older  trees  are  all  large  bearers.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  the  success  and  comparative  ease  with  which 
ornamental  trees  were  grown  that  attested  the  capabilities 
of  climate  and  soil  and  led  to  the  setting-out  of  orchards. 
It  cannot  be  long  until  Cloverdale  has  become  a  factor  in 
orange  production,  and  until  shipments  are  regularly  made 
from  the  town  and  vicinity.  Aboot  2000  young  trees  have 
already  been  set  out. 

The  particular  territory  of  Sonoma  county  represented  at 
this  fair,  and  at  which  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
orange,  lemon,  olive  and  fig  may  be  and  are  staple  prod- 
ucts, is  about  12  miles  in  extent,  north  and  south,  and  takes 
in  the  entire  width  of  the  upper  Santa  Rosa  valley,  east 
and  west.  It  has  unusual  advantages  of  climate.  The 
rainfall  is  about  35  inches  per  annum  and  the  temperature 
is  singularly  mila  and  equable.  So  far  this  winter  the  mer- 
cury has  not  at  any  time  been  below  32*,  and  the  same 
gentle  conditions  are  the  rule  every  winter.  There  are 
frosts,  but  no  killing  frosts.  There  are  winds,  but  they 
are  soft  and  do  not  blow  enough  to  operate  a  windmill  suc- 
cessfully and  hardly  enough  to  fly  a  kite.  It  is  well  pro- 
tected by  surrounding  foothills.  Indeed,  it  is  probably 
this  proximity  to  the  mountains  that  gives  Cloverdale  its 
rather  large  average  total  rainfall  and  insures  against  heavy 
winds.  There  is  no  need  of  irrigation,  or  at  least  the  in- 
habitants say  they  have  never  yet  felt  the  want  of  it. 

In  temperature,  the  people  are  fond  of  comparing  them- 
selves with  Riverside,  and  saying  in  that  respect  they  are 
quite  as  well  favored  as  the  great  southern  home  of  the  or- 
ange. They  believe  they  are  highly  favored  by  nature,  and 
no  doubt  exists  that  they  intend  their  belief  to  take  prac- 
tical shape.  They  have  railroad  communication  and,  if 
they  raise  oranges  and  lemons,  will  be  within  easy  access 
of  a  market. 

Before  closing,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  Col.  Armstrong, 
M.  Menihan  and  W.  T.  Brush  were  indefatigable  in  their 
entertainment  of  visitors,  and  that  the  Cloverdale  Reveille 
contained  an  excellent  account  of  the  fair. 


The  Berryessa  fruitgrowers,  in  Santa  Clara  county,  have 
decided  to  form  a  cooperative  association.  They  have 
found  that  intelligent  fruit-marketing  is  just  as  important 
as  intelligent  fruit-cultivation. 
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The  legislature  has  practically  refused  to  make  an  appropriation 
to  encourage  ramie  culture. 

The  Bolsa  drainage  ditch,  in  Orange  county,  has  been  completed. 
It  is  three  miles  in  length  and  cost  $i2,ooo. 

Albert  Hoffman,  of  Reno',  bet  $3  he  would  kill  himself,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  win  the  bet.    He  was  drunk  or  crazy. 

Many  of  our  farmers  are  awakening  to  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  the  itinerant  country  vegetable  peddler  is  altogether  too  pros- 
perous. 

A  HUGE  cask  of  redwood,  capable  of  containing  20,000  gallons  of 
wine,  is  to  l>e  constructed  and  exhibited  at  Chicago,  as  a  sample 
California  cask. 

The  directors  of  Linda  Vista  irrigation  district,  in  San  Diego 
county,  have  sold  $800,000  worth  of  Ixjnds,  for  90  cents  on  the  dollar, 
to  Wade  &  Cooper. 

Commissioners  are  on  their  way  to  Round  valley  to  appraise  and 
divide  the  land.  There  will  be  about  43,000  acres  for  the  use  of  the 
Indians,  and  60,000  will  be  thrown  open  to  settlement. 

The  latest  talk  is  that  a  great  English  company  is  to  secure  100.000 
acres  in  San  Diego  county  and  go  extensively  into  the  beet-raising 
and  sugar-making  business.    So  far,  however,  it  is  only  talk. 

The  sugar  season  at  Watsonville  has  ended,  and  the  factory  last 
week  closed  alter  a  five  months'  run.  It  is  estimated  that  some 
54.000  tons  of  beets  were  crushed,  yielding  6000  tons  of  sugar. 

The  Government  has  decided  to  give  experimental  rainmakers  no 
more  money.  About  the  only  thing  they  seem  ever  to  have  "  wet 
down  "  with  conspicuous  success  was  their  numerous  appropriations. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Earl  Fruit  Company  paid  $7500  for  the  crop 
of  fruit  on  the  trees  of  the  four-year-old  Navel  orange  orchard  \x- 
longing  to  Vinton  Mitchell,  south  of  San  Bernardino.  Not  all  young 
orchards  can  expect  to  yield  so  profitably. 

Los  Angeles  wants  a  State  fair  held  there,  as  well  as  at  Sacra- 
mento, making  two  fairs,  and  asks  the  legislature  to  appropriate 
$25,000  for  that  purpose.  The  Angelenos  are  a  spirited  people  and 
no  doubt  proceed  on  the  principle  that  none  but  the  brave  deserve 
the  fair. 

Orange  thieves  are  a  sore  trouble  to  growers  in  various  towns 
of  the  State.  The  growers'  association  of  Redlands  has  offered  a  re- 
ward of  $25  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  any  one  caught  stealing. 
Vigorous  and  continued  application  of  a  good  healthy  rawhide  is 
still  t>etter. 

A  HOUSE  committee  at  Sacramento  has  reported  against  the  bill 
repealing  the  bounty  on  coyote  scalps.  It  seems  that  there  is  to  be 
no  cessation  of  the  more  or  less  holy  war  of  extermination  against  the 
pestiferousibeast,  and  also  of  the  substantial  rewards  therefor  to  the 
exterminators. 

A  BILL  is  before  the  legislature,  and  has  a  good  chance  of  passage, 
requiring  adulterations  of  olive  oil  to  be  suitably  labeled  as  "adul- 
terations." At  present,  it  is  claimed  that  cottonseed  oil,  masquerad- 
ing as  olive  oil,  is  sold  for  $1.50  per  gallon,  when  the  genuine  product 
cannot  tie  sold  for  less  than  $3.50. 

The  movement  for  a  general  irrigation  convention  is  making  favor- 
able progress  tiefore  the  legislature.  Ostroni's  resolution  has  tjcen 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Irrigation.  The  city  of  Fresno 
is  already  making  an  eflfort  to  secure  the  convention.  Fresno  is  en- 
terprising and  forehanded  enough  to  deserve  it. 

The  Los  Angeles  county  Board  of  Supervisors  has  passed  a  reso- 
lut'on  declaring  against  county  division,  and  it  is  likely  that  other 
counties,  similarly  threatened  wiih  dismemt)erment,  will  Ije  asked  to 
do  likewise.  But  if  resolutions  could  stop  agitation,  the  Pope's  bull, 
on  a  famous  occasion,  would  have  everlastingly  squelched  that  imper- 
tinent comet ! 

The  Los  Angeles  ^jf/Wi  has  issued  a  very  complete  and  elab- 
orate edition,  describing  the  character,  resources  and  industries  of 
southern  California.  The  matter  appears  to  have  t>een  compiled 
with  care  and  intelligence.  It  is  presented  in  very  tasteful  manner, 
the  illustrations  being  clear  and  numerous  and  the  mechanical  ap- 
pearance of  the  paper  first-cla=s. 

The  Secretary  of  Slate  at  Washington  has  received  notice  from 
Consul-General  Wallace  at  Melbourne  that  the  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  horses  from  Californi.4  into  New  Souih  Wales  and 
South  Australia  is  still  in  force,  and  that  no  local  official  action  has 
tieen  taken  on  the  request  of  the  United  States  Government  that  the 
prohibition  be  removed. 

Less  than  150  carloads  of  oranges  have  been  shipped  from  River- 
side this  season.  The  association  of  packers  and  growers  recently 
formed  there  is  holding  bick  shipments  until  the  Florida  fruit  is  out 
of  the  market.  Heavy  shipments  will  commence  about  the  middle  of 
February.  The  probable  shortage  in  the  Florida  crop  has  assisted  in 
demonstrating  the  wisdom  of  this  course. 

The  Kern  County  Land  Company  has  spent  $3  500,000  on  canals, 
constructed  1400  miles  of  ditches,  and  has  an  average  of  400  men  at 
work  all  the  time.  M-.  Fergusson.  ot  the  company,  thinks  the  rail- 
roads ought  to  t)e  more  active  promoters  of  the  si-ttlem-nt  of  Cali- 
fornia lands,  and  has  a  scheme  by  which  he  expects  to  stimulate 
emigration  to  this  State  very  largely.  Its  nature  is  not  yet  fully  dis- 
closed. 

The  Farmers'  Alliance  Mill  at  Gilroy  started  operations  last  week 
by  grinding  its  first  grist,  the  first  barrel  of  flour  l)eing  sold  for  $ao 
and  the  second  for  sio.  Its  capacity  is  80  barrels  per  day,  with  ma- 
chinery powerful  enough  to  increa'e  its  capacity  to  a  much  larger  ex- 
tent. The  building  is  a  fine  one,  and  equipped  with  the  best  modern 
machinery.  There  are  more  ways  than  one  to  assist  in  breaking  up 
the  flour  "combine." 

A  NOVEL  and  interesting  decision  affecting  water  rights  has  just 
been  made  in  the  Superior  Court  at  Merced.  The  Crocker-Huffman 
Land  and  Water  Company  sold  a  tract  of  land  to  J.  W.  Steen-Zyn^n, 
through  which  its  water-pipes,  supplying  the  city  of  Merced,  were 
laid,  but  in  the  deed  neglected  to  reserve  the  pipes  or  right-of-way 
over  the  land.  A  controversy  resulted,  and  Steen  Zvnen  demanded 
$10,000  for  the  right-of-way,  or,  in  case  of  refusal,  declared  he  would 
blow  up  the  mains.  The  case  came  to  trial  and  the  judge  decided 
that,  although  the  deed  from  the  company  was  absolute  and  without 
reservation,  the  water-pipes  and  right-of-way  were  reserved  by  impli- 
cation, for  the  reason  that  the  signs  of  the  mains  and  the  pipes  were 
open  and  apparent  and  the  way  was  one  of  necessity  (or  the  company. 
Of  all  this  the  defendant  had  notice,  and  he,  therefore,  took  his  land 
with  this  burden  upon  it,  a  contrary  intention  being  al'ogeiher  un- 
reasonable. The  court  further  decided  that  the  delendant's  position 
was  inequitable  and  unjust,  as  it  would  uselessly  put  the  company  to 
an  expenditure  of  $24,000  to  escape  bis  land. 

Thf.  fruit  cannery  at  Yuba  City  packed  during  the  year  the 
following : 

Peaches  3I.77S  c'ses 

Apricots  3,794  " 

Pears   1,659  " 

Plums  ■.   3,157  " 

Grapes   778  " 

Total  4'.  163  cases 

For  this  fruit,  which  was  purchased  direct  from  growers  in  the  vicinity, 
the  sum  of  over  $46,000  was  paid,  as  follows : 

For  peaches  $39,381 

"    apricots   2,360 

"    pears   2,500 

"    plums   1,900 

"    grapes   308 

Total  $46,240 
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For  a  Combination  of  Vineyardists. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  Winegrowers'  Union  of  Napa 
county  has  caused  a  circular  letter  to  be  mailed  to  all 
grapegrowers  in  the  land,  setting  forth  statistics  and  giving 
their  views  on  the  future.    In  this  circular  they  say: 

Gallons.  Gallons. 

Wine  on  hand  before  vintage  of  1892  16,500,000 

Wine  made  vintage  1892  11,500,000 

 28,000,000 

Yearly  exports  from  the  State  12,000,000 

Consumption  in  State   6,500,000 


Which  would  leave  us  on  December  i,  1893, 

about  

Besides  vintage  of  1893,  estimated  at  


Deducting  from  this  the  probable  yearly  trade 
of  


■  18,500,000 


9,500,000 
11,500,000 


21,000,000 
18,500,000 


2.500,000 


Would  leave  us  only  

At  the  beginning  of  the  1894  vintage. 

As  these  gentlemen  seem  lo  be  handy  with  figures,  they 
will  probably  say  to  themselves  and  others  about  as  fol- 
lows: At  the  beginning  of  the  1894  vintage  we  will  have 
but  2,500,000  gallons  of  wine  on  hand  and  cannot  make 
above  1 1,500,000  gallons.  We  need  18,500,000,  and  more 
at  our  trade  increases,  consequently  there  is  a  shortage 
of  4,500,000  gallons  and  prices  must  go  up. 

Now,  "  from  an  independent  standpoint,"  I  wish  to  take 
issue  with  this  respectable  committee  of  Napa  county  wine- 
growers. As  regards  their  estimate  of  wine  on  hand  before 
the  vintage  of  1892,  and  amount  made  this  last  vintage,  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  them.  Our  export  trade  from  the 
State  I  believe  to  be  nearer  13  000,000  than  12,000,000  gal- 
lons, and  I  doubt  the  consumption  of  6,500,000  in  our  own 
State,  very  much.  However,  let  it  be  granted  that  with 
our  increasing  trade  we  can  dispose  of  18,500,000  gallons 
of  wine  per  annum.  From  this  on  I  think  the  good 
brethren  run  wild.  Let  me  ask  them  what  basis  they  have 
to  estimate  the  coming  crop  at  only  11,500,000  gallons,  the 
lowest  for  many  years  and  not  nearly  an  average.  Unpre- 
cedented coulure,  heavy  frosts  and  two  dry  seasons  in  suc- 
cession caused  us  to  make  so  little  wine;  but  are  these 
conditions  certain  to  occur  again?  Does  this  season 
promise  to  be  dry?  I  reckon  not,  for  we  have  already  had 
nearly  as  much  rain  as  during  all  of  the  previous  winter. 
Do  they  know  that  the  same  heavy  frosts  are  going  to  visit 
exposed  places,  or  that  the  berries  will  drop  as  much  as 
last  year?  Do  they  know  what  the  apple  crop  of  the 
United  States  will  be?    Let  me  give  them  a  few  figures: 

Our  State  Viticultural  Commission  tells  us  that  in  1890 
we  had  about  90,000  acres  of  wine-grape  vinevards  in  this 
State,  nearly  all  of  which  are  in  bearing.  Mr.  Prisler,  in 
his  last  report,  states  that  phylloxera  has  killed  about  2000 
acres  in  Napa  county.  Let  us  suppose  that  5000  acres 
have  been  destroyed  in  this  State  by  phylloxera  and  other 
diseases,  and  by  changing  vineyards  into  orchards,  which 
would  still  leave  us  85,000  acres  in  bearing.  When  con- 
ditions are  favorable  they  can  produce  on  an  average  three 
tons  of  grapes  per  acre,  or  450  gallons  of  wine.  Allowing 
50  gallons  for  evaporation  and  loss  from  other  causes,  each 
acre  is  liable  to  put  400  gallons  of  wine  on  the  market,  a 
grand  total  of  34,000,000  gallons.  Out  of  this  a  consider- 
able amount  would  have  to  be  made  into  brandy  for  the 
production  of  sweet  wines  and  for  the  trade,  but  let  us  sup- 
pose that  10,000,000  gallons  for  this  and  other  purposes 
are  used,  we  would  still  have  24,000,000  gallons  of  wine  to 
contend  with.  Considerable  grapes  have  been  dried  of 
late,  but  the  trade  therein  depends  entirely  on  the  fruit  crop 
of  the  East.  If  this  is  large  there  will  be  comparatively 
few  dried  grapes  sold,  but  if  the  Eastern  crop  is  a  failure, 
about  $15  per  ton  can  be  realized  for  grapes  to  be  dried; 
many  could  be  disposed  of  in  this  manner  and  relieve  the 
pressure  on  the  wine  market.  Conditions  at  present  are 
thus,  that  common  and  sound  1892  wine  is  certainly  worth 
15  cents,  and  I  agree  entirely  with  Napa  people  that  by 
combining  we  could  readily  get  that,  but  the  coming  crop 
is  still  an  unknown  quantity,  and  sho>Md  it  prove  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally large  the  industry  will  be  in  as  bad  a  shape  as 
ever. 

If  a  combination  of  grapegrowers  could  be  made  to  take 
care  of  the  1893  vintage,  make  into  brandy  or  high-proof 
spirits  and  export  out  of  the  country  enough  wine  so  as  to 
allow  the  net  production  not  to  be  over  15,000,000  gallons, 
then  our  1892  wine  would  sell  for  20  cents  and  dealers 
would  look  up  the  producer,  not  vice  versa,  as  has  been  the 
case  of  late  years;  nor  would  we  be  obliged  to  sell  on  from 
four  to  six  months'  time  and  run  chances  of  getting  nothing 
in  the  end,  but  the  transactions  would  be  on  a  cash  basis 
or  approved  notes,  much  the  same  as  with  dried  fruits. 
Just  as  long  as  we  allow  more  wine  to  go  on  to  the  market 
than  it  requires,  the  price  will  be  ruinously  low,  the  same 
as  with  every  other  product. 

The  impending  overproduction  of  raisins  is  a  great 
menace  to  the  northern  grapegrowers,  for  as  soon  as  the 
price  of  wine  and  brandy  are  materially  advanced,  many  of 
the  Fresno  raisingrowers  will  graft  their  Muscats  to  wine- 
grapes,  and  if  they  cannot  make  a  good  drinkable  wine, 
they  will  supply  the  brandy  market  on  short  notice  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  their  brothers  to  the  north.  Combination 
to  simply  put  up  the  price  will  do  no  good,  unless  it  is  ac- 
companied with  a  reduction  in  the  output. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  indiscrim- 
inate grafting  on  Riparias.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
phylloxera-resistant  quality  of  the  vine,  but  it  does  not 
grow  equally  well  in  all  locations,  nor  is  it,  in  my  opinion, 
a  fit  subject  for  such  varieties  of  viniferas  that  naturally 
make  large  wood.  On  my  place,  Riparia  in  gravelly  soil 
does  very  poorly,  and  Falle  Blanche  grafted  thereon  con- 
tinually break  off,  and  this  after  two  years'  growth,  and  ap- 
parently a  good  union.  On  my  neighbor's  place,  Pinot  on 
Riparia  brought  him  three  tons  of  grapes  to  the  acre,  while 


the  same  grape  on  Plusard  roots,  in  the  same  location,  bore 
tons.  In  gravel  and  on  stony  mountain-sides,  Riparia 
will  not  be  a  success.  Another  question  is  whether  the 
wild  resistant  vine  should  not  be  brought  direct  from  its 
native  home  instead  of  weakening  its  resistance  by  con- 
tinued cultivation.  I  have  experimented  with  two  other 
varieties  which  are  much  used  in  France  and  Germany  and 
considered  entirely  resistant  by  experts,  and  which  seem  to 
do  much  better  in  dry  and  hard  ground  than  Riparia. 
They  are  Galonis  and  Champini.  If  ever  the  time  comes 
when  we  require  more  vineyards,  nothing  should  be  thought 
of  but  phylloxera-resistant  vines,  for  the  little  pest  is  now 
pretty  well  distributed  over  all  the  counties  in  the  State. 
Dealers  who  own  wineries  in  districts  where  the  phylloxera 
has  destroyed  the  vineyards  are  now  encouraging  people  to 
replant  with  resistant  stock,  realizing  that  their  property  is 
worth  nothing  if  there  are  no  more  grapes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; but  before  their  advice  is  taken,  it  behooves  the  in- 
tending planter  to  study  the  situation  carefully.  It  will 
henceforth  cost  more  money  to  produce  a  ton  of  grapes,  for 
grafting  is  an  expensive  affair,  and  he  will  find  that  no 
matter  how  much  it  costs  to  produce  the  grapes,  the  buyer 
will  pay  him  just  as  little  as  is  necessary  to  get  his  crop. 
The  only  salvation  of  the  grapegrower  and  farmer  in  gen- 
eral is  to  combine,  not  to  put  up  the  price  on  a  given 
article,  but  to  regulate  his  crop  in  such  a  manner  that  not 
more  is  produced  than  the  market  requires,  and  the  price 
will  take  care  of  itself.  Do  you  doubt  for  a  moment  that  if 
the  American  farmer  had  raised  only  75  per  cent  of  last 
year's  wheat  crop  but  that  he  would  have  received  more 
money  for  this  75  per  cent  than  he  does  now  for  all  he 
grew?  Wm.  Wehner. 

Evergreen.  Jan.  23,  1893. 
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Alfalfa  for  Lawns. 

To  THE  Editor  : — Suggestions  as  to  details  are  some- 
times of  value,  and  as  one  who  has  had  a  long  and  discour- 
aging struggle  in  securing  a  favorable  lawn  that  would  for 
the  most  part  water  itself,  eradicate  its  own  weeds  and 
maintain  a  good  color  all  the  year,  I  want  to  recommend 
to  your  readers  alfalfa.  Its  deep  roots  call  for  very  in- 
frequent wettings;  no  sprinkler  is  needed,  simply  one  or 
two  good  soakings  of  the  ground  a  year  by  running  the 
water  on  it  and  moving  the  end  of  the  hose  every  half-day 
until  all  is  wet.  Under  the  constant  pruning  to  lower  buds 
by  the  lawn-mower,  it  stools  out  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
and  makes  a  very  fair  sod,  quite  as  good  in  texture  and 
appearance  as  the  clover  sod  East. 

In  coloring,  it  far  exceeds  blue  grass,  and  never  goes 
yellow  in  spots  or  looks  bilious  all  over,  as  does  that 
much-praised  grass  in  California.  Low  spots  in  the  lawn 
have  the  same  color  as  well-drained  areas,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  in  rapidity  of  growth;  and  it  has  for  the  busy 
man  the  rare  advantage  that  if  one  can  foresee  a  time  of 
being  too  busy  to  cut  it,  he  has  simply  to  withhold  water, 
and  while  its  growth  is  checked  its  color  remains,  dark- 
ening but  still  being  a  pure  true  green. 

In  winter,  one  cutting  a  week  keeps  it  in  good  form.  In 
the  spring,  two  cuttings  a  week  are  needed.  Through  the 
summer  the  cutting  depends  on  the  water.  Last  summer  I 
gave  mine  one  good  soaking  about  July  ist.  For  two 
weeks  after  that  it  was  cut  twice  a  week,  then  once  a  week, 
and  in  September  and  October  once  every  three  weeks, 
and  yet  all  the  while  it  was  green,  a  real  green,  and  a  uni- 
form color  all  through,  not  four  or  five  different  shades  in 
varying  patches  as  with  bluegrass. 

Gophers  do  not  work  in  it  any  more  than  they  do  in  blue- 
grass,  and  they  do  it  far  less  harm.  Finally,  it  has  the 
very  great  advantage  that  if  it  gets  ahead  of  one  through 
inattention  and  becomes  too  coarse  or  too  erect,  you  can 
let  it  go,  get  a  good  crop  of  hay,  and  then,  with  a  sharp 
hoe,  cut  the  soil  not  over  one  inch  deep,  when  it  will  all 
come  again  fresh  and  tender  and  subject  to  the  pruning 
mower  to  make  it  stool. 

This  stooling  was  quite  a  surprise  to  me,  and  is  far  more 
satisfactory  than  I  had  expected.  As  one  walks  on  it,  it 
looks  exactly  like  a  clover  lawn  in  the  East,  and  it  is  only 
by  getting  down  and  feeling  it  that  the  long,  coarse,  flat 
stems  are  discovered. 

It  should  be  sowed  thick,  at  least  three  seeds  to  the 
square  inch,  to  get  a  sod  quickly,  and  if  put  in  in  April  and 
kept  wet  (not  sprinkled),  it  will  make  a  thick  sod  by 
August. 

It  is  not  an  Eastern  grass  lawn,  of  course,  but  it  is  more 
satisfactory,  both  to  care  for  and  look  at,  than  many  Cali- 
fornia grass  lawns.  A.  G. 

Hueneme,  Jan.  24,  1893. 

Notes  on  Palms. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  vegetation  so  impresses 
the  traveler  from  less-favored  climes  than  the  presence  of 
lofty  palms.  At  the  residence  of  Mr.  Kinton  Stevens,  of 
Montecito.  Santa  Barbara  county,  can  be  seen  a  pair  of 
Cocos  filumosa  over  20  feet  high,  with  well-defined  trunk, 
less  than  1 1  years  old.  In  the  same  gardens  can  be  seen 
thrifty  specimens  of  Seaforthia  ele^atis  and  Jiibcea  spcttci- 
bilis,  the  "  Coquito,"  or  little  cocoanut  of  Chili,  the  latter  a 
very  hardy  palm;  besides  these,  a  good  collection  of  fan- 
leaved  palms,  including  "  Sabal  palmetto,"  of  Florida.  At 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Sheffield  in  Santa  Barbara,  can  be 
seen  a  fine  Seaforthia,  which  has  already  produced  fertile 
seeds.  In  many  other  Santa  Barbara  gardens,  smaller 
specimens  of  Seaforthia  are  growing,  showing  the  appreci- 
ation of  the  Santa  Barbara  people  for  fine  plants. 

In  Los  Angeles  the  list  is  much  smaller.  At  the  home 
of  Mr.  E.  Germain  flourishes  a  thrifty  plant  of  Kentia 
Forsteriana.  This  plant  has  been  in  the  open  three  win- 
ters and  is  a  model  of  health  and  beauty.  Few  species  can 
surpass  Kentia  Forsteriana;  it  ultimately  attains  a  height 


of  40  feet;  indigenous  in  Lord  Howes  island.  At  Mr.  H- 
Jevne's  place  a  smaller  example  of  the  same  species  seems 
well  established.  Near  Rosedale  cemetery,  in  a  private 
garden,  a  nice  young  specimen  of  Cocos  plumosa  occurs; 
out  several  seasons.  At  Mr.  Forester's  place,  on  Seventh 
street,  and  at  Mr.  Declez's  place,  on  Sand  street,  are  also 
good  plants  of  Seaforthia  elegans,  out  several  years  in  the 
open  ground;  while  at  Coronado  Beach,  beautiful  plants  of 
Areca  Baiterii,  Kentia  Forsteriana,  Seaforthia  elegans  and 
Cocos  phtmosa  can  be  seen. 

There  yet  remains  a  number  of  good  palms  to  be  intro- 
duced to  open-air  cultivation,  notably  the  following:  Kentia 
Belmoreana,  K.  Canierburyana,  K.  Sapida,  Areca  Batierii, 
Cocos  fiexuosa,  C.  Australis,  C  coronata,  C.  Yatai  and 
C.  Roinanzoffiana,  Ceroxylon  afidicola,  Caryota  Urcns  and 
Ptychosperma  Alexandria^  all  of  varying  degrees  of  hardi- 
ness. At  some  particularly  sheltered  and  warm  places 
along  the  foothills,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Oreodoxa 
regia  would  flourish.  The  writer  noted  the  experiment  of 
a  plant  of  this  species  tried  in  this  city,  which  endured  two 
winters,  but  the  heavy  soil  during  the  third  winter,  owing 
to  unusually  heavy  rains,  became  so  cold  and  water-logged 
that  the  roots  decayed  and  the  plant  perished.  These  con- 
siderations should  always  weigh  in  the  attempt  to  cultivate 
new  species  of  doubtful  hardiness.  Many  a  tropical  plant 
will  flourish  and  endure  slight  frost  if  not  too  frequent,  if 
the  soil  be  comparatively  light  and  well-drained;  while  in  a 
quite  frostless  location,  heavy  soil  may  become  so  charged 
with  moisture  that  decay  of  the  roots  takes  place,  and  the 
plant  either  languishes  or  dies  outright. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  foregoing  remarks  are  more 
than  a  glance  at  the  possibilities  of  new  introductions.  We 
know  comparatively  little  of  the  Andean  palms  of  Bolivia, 
or  the  remoter  Alpine  regions  of  Venezuela,  while  Paraguay 
is  almost  a  botanical  terra  incognita.  Count  Castleman, 
during  his  great  Brazilian  expedition,  records  having  seen 
many  palms  on  the  confines  of  Paraguay,  few  of  which 
anything  is  known.  Spruce,  in  his  valuable  essay  on  the 
palms  of  the  Amazons,  alludes  to  several  genera  and 
species  as  occurring  at  considerable  altitudes.  Triartea 
ventricosa  and  /.  exorrhha  ascend  the  Andes  to  5000  feet. 
According  to  Humboldt,  Ceroxylon  andicola,  the  famous 
wax  palm  of  Columbia,  was  found  growing  in  the  Cordil- 
leras, near  the  pass  of  (2uindiu,  between  Ibague  and  Car- 
tago,  at  from  7900  to  10,000  feet,  in  company  wiih  Podo- 
carpus  trees  and  (Jiiercus  Granatin  sis,  not  very  far  from 
the  snow  line. 

From  the  temperate  mountain  rfgions  of  subtropical 
Mexico  are  known,  among  others,  Chaiuaedorea  concolor 
and  Coper7iicia  pumos  (the  latter  a  f  in-leaved  palm),  at 
elevations  of  from  7000  to  8000  feet.  In  the  garden  01  the 
writer,  Chamaedorea  Desmoncoides  seems  quite  hardy. 
Some  of  the  Mexican  Acrocomias  and  Astrocarvums 
(splendid  spinescent  palms)  would  undoubtedly  flourish  in 
favorable  places  here.  In  Ceylon,  Oncosperma  fisticii- 
latuin,  a  slender-stemmed,  prickly  palm,  of  great  elegance, 
occurs  as  high  as  5000  feet,  while  Co{)crnica  cerifcra,  the 
Brazilian  wax  palm,  extends  into  Argentina,  and  would 
likely  flourish  here.  Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to 
indicate  in  some  degree  the  possibility  of  adding  many  fine 
palms  to  cultivation  here. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  fan-leaved  section  of 
palms  is  much  less  beautiful  in  all  species  than  those  of  the 
former  group.  Indeed,  a  few  species  rival  and  some  excel 
the  pinnate  palms  in  magnificence,  and  no  paper  would  be 
in  any  degree  complete  without  reference  to  them.  Com- 
mencing with  Wasldm^tonia  filifera,  which  is  abundantly 
represented,  we  have,  in  lesser  numbers,  Chaniaerops  ex- 
celsa  and  C.  huniilis,  picturesque,  but  stiff"  and  ungraceful 
palms.  Not  quite  so  common  is  Corypha  Australis,  a  fine 
Australian  palm.  Still  rarer  is  Lalatna  Borbonica,  a  fine- 
fruiting  specimen  of  which  can  be  seen  at  Mr.  Hancock 
Johnson's  place  in  East  Los  Angeles.  There  are  two  other 
fine  palms  rarely  seen,  and  yet  their  native  habitat  is  less 
than  400  miles  distant.  Krythca  edulis,  from  Guadaloupe 
island,  off  the  coast  of  Lower  California,  and  if.  armata, 
occurring  in  deep  canyons  just  below  the  State  line  in 
Lower  California.  They  are  both  quite  hardy  and  make 
splendid  plants  as  they  attain  size.  The  former  has  rich, 
dark  green  leaves,  much  darker  than  Washingtonia,  and 
without  the  filaments  so  characteristic  of  this  species,  while 
the  foliage  of  E.  armata  is  an  ashy  blue,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinct  of  palms. 

The  Sabals,  of  which  S.  palmetto  of  Florida  and  other 
southern  States  is  so  well  kpown,  are  rarely  seen  in  our 
gardens  here.  All  are  sufficiently  hardy.  All  of  the 
species  of  Thrinax  are  elegant  plants. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  in  closing  this  article,  that  due  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  location,  character  of  soil, 
known  liability  of  biting  frosts,  or  general  exemption,  and 
of  equal  importance  in  the  planting  of  species  of  doubtful 
hardiness  is  the  selection  of  good,  strong  plants,  pot  or 
box-grown,  and  planting  should  be  done  not  much  earlier 
than  April,  nor  delayed  much  beyond  May.  A  long 
summer  is  thus  assured,  during  which  the  subject  may  be- 
come well  established. —J.  C.  Harvey  in  Rural  Californian. 


ORTICULTURE. 


Berries  and  Briars. 

"  There  is  no  rose  without  a  thorn." 

A  lady  was  watching  me  trimming  my  blackberry  bushes 
and  she  said,  "Why  you  should  just  see  my  husband 
when  he  trims  our  blackberries  !  His  clothes  are  almost 
torn  off  of  him  and  his  hands  are  torn  until  they  look  like 
a  beefsteak." 

I  do  not  think  "husband's"  experience  was  enjoyed  (?)by 
him  alone,  as  I  have  repeatedly  seen  other  berrygrowers 
working  in  the  same  way,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a 
few  berrygrowers  might  like  to  know  how  to  escape  the 
briars,  so  I  give  my  method:  Put  on  a  duck  coat,  if  you 
have  it,  as  the  briars  slip  on  the  duck  and  do  not  puncture 
it.    Get  a  pair  of  very  heavy  buck  gauntlet  gloves.    If  you 
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can  not  get  gauntlets  slip  a  sleeve  from  an  old  jumper  over 
your  wrist,  with  a  thumb  hole  cut  in  one  end  to  hold  it  in 
place.  Turn  up  your  collar  to  protect  your  neck.  With 
your  pruning  shears  cut  off  all  of  the  dead  bushes  near  the 
ground.  When  this  is  completed  take  a  long-handled  hay- 
fork and  lift  out  the  dead  bushes  that  you  have  cut  loose  and 
place  them  on  piles.  Then  with  your  fork  carry  these 
bushes  to  some  place  where  you  can  pile  them  up  to  burn. 
Now,  with  a  sledge,  go  over  the  stakes,  driving  down  all 
that  are  loose  and  replacing  those  that  are  broken.  Next, 
take  a  good-sized  hoop,  cut  it  in  two  and  drive  a  nail  near  one 
end.  Take  a  half-hitch  around  this  nail  with  your  twine, 
slip  your  hand  back  to  the  other  end  of  the  hoop  and  hold- 
ing your  tie  yarn  taut,  pass  the  half-circle  of  the  hoop 
around  the  straggling  bushes  until  you  can  reach  the  other 
end  of  the  yarn.  Tie  up  your  bush,  then  with  the  shears 
trim  the  ends  oflf  of  the  long  arms,  but  do  not  make  the 
very  common  mistake  of  cutting  off  all  of  the  bearing  buds 
and  leaving  only  the  stalk  and  bare  arms.  Now,  with  a 
rake  clean  up  all  the  trimmings  and  if  the  ground  is  very 
wet  pull  out  alt  the 
grass  that  has  a  foot- 
hold between  the 
plants.  Examine  the 
plants  closely  and  if 
you  find  small,  white 
specks  here  and  there, 
which,  when  lifted, 
show  a  minute  pink 
bug,  your  bushes  are 
infected  with  rose- 
scale. 

With  a  single- 
oroDged  hoe  clean  the 
Itaves  and  ground 
away  from  the  bottom 
of  each  bush,  for  right 
there  is  where  spray- 
ing for  rose-scale  fails, 
in  this,  that  the  scale 
works  down  under  the 
ground  and  so  escapes 
the  usual  spraying. 

With  the  ground 
cleared  away,  give  the 
bushes  a  thorough 
spraying  of  lime,  sul- 
phur and  salt,  and 
then  wheel  in  and  cov- 
er the  ground  about 
six  inches  deep  with 
good  manure.  Plow 
this  under  early  in 
March,  and  in  April 
plow  and  cultivate 
thoroughly,  and  if  your 
berry    bushes  were 

properly  cared  for,  and  the  ground  kept  wet  until  the  rains 
came,  the  past  season,  you  can  depend  upon  a  crop  that 
will  so  well  repay  you  for  all  your  labor  that  you  will  be 
ready  to  declare  that  "  A  rose  without  a  thorn"  would  be  a 
poor  thing  anyway.  E.  H.  Schaeffle. 

Murphys,  Cal.,  December,  1S92. 

California  Canned  Fruits. 

The  San  Francisco  Hirald  of  Trade  makes  the  follow- 
ing estimate  of  the  Calilornia  fruit-canning  output  for  1892: 

Cases. 

Apricots  200,000 

Pears  175,000 


(She  ^lEbD. 


Trellising  for  Hopyarda. 

Mr.  Flood  Flint,  the  well-known  Sacramento  hopbuyer, 
gives  to  the  Sacramento  News  the  following,  relative  to 
equipment  of  yards  with  the  trellis  system: 

The  system  of  trellising  hops  was  patented  in  New  York 
some  years  ago,  but  the  experiment  proved  a  failure,  as 
there  is  now  no  trellis-work  in  New  York,  or  any  of  the 
other  Eastern  yards.  But  a  New  Yorker,  Logan  by  name, 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  yard  of  D.  P.  Durst,  of  Wheatland, 
in  the  year  of  1884,  gave  Mr.  Durst  the  idea  of  a  system  of 
trellising,  and,  putting  their  heads  together,  they  concocted 
a  system  which  is  a  success  and  which  is  rapidly  replacing 
the  willow-poles  in  all  the  hopyards.  They  put  up  lo  acres 
of  trellis-work  during  the  year  of  1884,  and  as  fast  as  the 
willow-poles  gave  out,  trellising  has  taken  their  place,  until 
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Peaches  200,000 

Green  Gages,  Kg?  plums,  Gold  I  >rops,  Ditnson  plums  150,000 

White  clierries.  Black  cherries   30,000 

Grapes   30,000 

.4pples   2,000 

Blackberries   10,000 

Currants   3.°°° 

Gooseberries   3,000 

Nectarines   1,000 

Quinces   1,000 

Raspberries   2,000 

Strawberries     5.000 

Jams,  jellies   5, 000 

Square  asparagus   4.000 

Total  821,000 

Tomatoes  150.000 


Total., 
In  18 


II,  the  pack  was  1,400,000  cases. 


.971,000 


Disinfect  Pear  Seedlings. 


The  following  is  a  letter  to  Col.  Mark  L.  McDonald,  of 
Sonoma  county  : 

San  Fkancisco,  Jan.  13,  1893. 

1  beg  to  call  your  a'tention  to  the  necessity  of  disinfecting  all  pear 
seedlings  that  arrive  from  Krance.  A  shipment  of  such  trees  was 
found  to  be  infected  with  new  aohis  upon  the  roots.  This  resembles 
the  woolly  aphis  of  the  apple  {SrAixo»sur,i  iani^^era),  but  lacks  the 
woolly  exudation  characteristic  of  that  species.  The  body  is  spar- 
ingly covered  with  a  light,  powdery  substance;  this  is  also  noticeable 
upon  the  root  where  the  aphis  is  located. 

As  a  disinfectant,  I  would  recommend  that  a  bundle  of  pear  seed- 
lings be  immersed— for  not  less  than  two  minutes — in  a  warm  solu- 
tion containing  one-third  of  a  pound  of  whale-oil  soap  to  each  gallon 
of  water. 

Please  call  the  attention  of  your  local  inspectors  to  the  above. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Alexander  Craw, 

State  Quarantine  Officer. 


DuRiNO  the  year  1892  from  the  depot  at  Placerville,  El 
Dorado  county,  there  was  shipped  5,113,65.')  pounds.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-two  car«,  of  20,000  pounds  each,  and 
including  62  refrigerators,  were  loaded  and  dispatched  with 
preen  fruit,  without  transhipment,  to  Eastern  markets. 
There  were,  also,  of  dried  fruits  7  carloads.  Of  wine 
grapes,  II  carloads.  Of  lumber,  a  large  increase,  36  car- 
loads. Of  slate,  for  roofing,  60  carloads.  Of  miscellaneous 
fruits,  in  various  quantities,  30  carloads. 


now  hardly  any  willow-ooles  can  be  found  in  any  of  the 
Wheatland  hopyards.  Besides,  there  are  hundreds  of  acres 
in  Sacramento  county  which  have  recently  been  put  under 
wire,  and  as  fast  as  the  benefits  of  this  system  are  becom- 
ing known,  more  yards  are  added  to  the  list  of  those  who 
have  already  adopted  the  plan. 

The  materials  used  are  redwood-poles  from  the 
forests  of  Mendocino,  Humboldt  and  Santa  Cruz  counties 
(those  from  the  latter  place  being  much  preferred)  and 
wire.  The  poles,  or  posts,  vary  in  size,  being  from  16  to 
20  feet  in  length,  and  from  4  by  6  inches  at  the  top  and  6 
by  6  at  the  bottom  to  8  bv  8;  while  some  prefer  them  6  by 
6  inches  at  the  top  and  bottom,  others  like  them  6  by  6  at 
bottom  and  6  by  4  at  the  too.  But  6  by  6  inches  and  20  feet 
in  length  is  considered  the  best,  for  the  reason  that  after 
several  years  that  portion  underground  may  rot;  if  so,  the 
posts  may  be  turned  end  for  end  and  will  last  as  long 
again. 

Every  pole  should  be  selected,  especially  those  for  the 
outside  rows,  which  carry  the  strain.  The  price  per  post 
ranges  from  $1  to  $1.25  laid  down  at  Sacramento;  but  as 
everything  pertaining  to  this  system  should  be  of  the  very 
best  quality,  without  regard  to  price,  George  C.  Brewer 
uses  posts  6  by  6  inches  and  20  feet  in  length,  and  selects 
his  timbers,  being  satisfied  to  pay  a  little  extra  for  this 
privilege,  while  J.  E.  Camp  will  use  posts  that  are  8  by  8 
by  20,  as  he  does  not  propose  losing  any  sleep  nights  to 
see  whether  his  hops  are  in  the  air  or  flat  upon  the  ground. 

On  the  Yolo  side  of  the  river  the  posts  are  mostly  6  by  6 
inches  at  the  bottom,  6  by  4  at  the  top  and  20  feet  in 
length,  and  the  idea  has  been  to  see  how  cheap  per  acre  it 
can  be  put  up.  One  grower,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  rustler 
and  a  shrewd  buyer,  estimates  the  total  cost  per  acre,  in- 
cluding labor  and  material,  at  not  to  exceed  $60.  It  is 
claim'd,  however,  that  an  acre  of  trellising  costing  less 
than  $100  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  after  two  or  three 
years'  service.  One's  idea  should  not  be  "  how  cheap," 
but  rather,  "  how  substantial." 

To  preserve  the  posts,  Henry  Gerber  uses  an  oil  called 
"  carbolineum,"  putting  two  coats  on  that  portion  which 
goes  under  the  ground,  and  it  is  said  to  be  an  excellent 
wood-preservative.  Other  growers  use  tar,  but  the  majority 
use  nothing  at  all. 

About  30  posts  are  required  for  an  acre  of  hops.  The 
outside  posts  should  be  at  least  four  feet  in  the  ground  and 
canted  out;  those  on  the  inside  about  three  feet  in  the 
ground  and  set  straight.  The  inside  posts  are  merely  sup- 
ports, as  the  pressure  is  always  downward  about  the  wires. 

In  the  past,  galvanized  cable-wire  has  been  chiefly  used, 
but  the  wire  most  commonly  used  this  year  is  black  an- 
nealed smooth  wire — No.  4  for  cross-wires  and  No.  6  for 
every  row,  with  galvanized- wire  to  splice  out  the  annealed- 
wite  about  four  or  five  feet  up  from  the  ground,  tc  the 
anchor-post  from  four  to  six  feet  underground. 

This  annealed-wire  comes  in  ballast  from  England  in 
the  form  of  iron  rods  and  is  pulled  through  machines  which 
reduce  it  to  the  required  size,  at  the  mills  in  San  Francisco 
and  Pittsburg.  The  California  Wire  Works,  San  Francis- 
co, manufacture  largely,  but  were  not  prepared  for  the 


number  of  orders  placed;  and  some  months  ago  a  certain 
shrewd  grower,  who  anticipates  putting  up  many  acres  for 
himself  and  others,  seeing  the  situation,  cornered  the  entire 
output  of  the  works,  and  as  a  great  many  growers  have  put 
off  ordering,  and  as  freight  by  rail  from  Pittsburg,  Penn., 
the  nearest  point  from  whence  it  can  be  obtained,  is  so 
high,  it  must  come  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  (time  of 
transit  from  60  to  100  days),  so  it  is  doubtful  whether  or- 
ders placed  now  will  arrive  in  time  for  next  season.  Prices 
on  this  wire,  laid  down  here,  were  from  $2.15  to  $2.50  per 
100  pounds,  but  owing  to  the  "  corner,"  prices  have  ad- 
vanced to  $2.85. 

The  number  of  pounds  required  per  acre  are:  If  the 
hills  are  six  and  a  half  feet  apart,  150  pounds  of  the  No.  4 
and  653  pounds  of  the  No.  6;  if  the  hills  are  seven  and  a 
half  feet  apart,  160  pounds  of  No.  4  and  671  pounds  of 
No.  6.  Almost  every  grower  has  his  own  idea  in  regard  to 
the  putting  up  of  trellis.  We  give  here  the  ordinary  way 
in  which  it  is  done: 
And  to  better  illustrate,  we  suggest  that  you  take  a  lead- 
pencil  and  a  sheet  of 
paper,  mark  thereon  a 
square  or  oblong,  and 
imagine  it  an  acre  of 
hops.  Mark  the  lines 
north,  east,  south  and 
west.  It  is  now  sup- 
posed that  you  have 
laid  out  this  acre  into 
hops  the  hills  of  which 
are  six  and  a  half  feet 
apart.  To  make  it 
clearer,  mark  it  off' 
into  squares,  and  at 
every  intersection  there 
is  supposed  to  be  a 
hill  of  hops.  On  the 
eastern  and  western 
boundary  lines  make  a 
small  cross  on  every 
hill  of  hops;  on  the 
northern  and  southern 
boundaries  mark  a 
cross  with  a  circle 
around  it  for  every 
sixth  hill  of  hops. 

These  crosses  will 
represent  redwood 
posts  six  inches  by  six 
inches  in  width  and  20 
feet  in  length,  placed 
four  feet  in  the  ground 
nnd  canted  outwaid. 
Draw  a  thin  ine  from 
the  crosses  on  the 
eastern  boundary  to 
the  correspon  ding 
cross  on  the  westPrn  boundary,  which  will  represent  wire 
No.  6;  in  like  manner  draw  heavier  lines  from  the  cross 
and  circle  on  the  southern  boundary  to  the  corresponding 
cross  on  the  northern  line,  and  these  lines  will  represent 
wire  No.  4.  No.  4  wire  should  be  put  on  first  by  firmly 
anchoring  at  one  end. 

The  anchor  should  be  an  ordinary  fence  post  buried  six 
or  seven  feet  underground  six  feet  from  the  outside  posts, 
the  wiie  made  fast  to  the  post  and  the  ground  thoroughly  ' 
tamped  in.  Pass  the  wire  over  the  post,  draw  tight  and 
anchor  at  the  opposite  end.  Fasten  the  wire  firmly  on  top 
of  each  post  by  means  of  wire  staples.  The  No.  6  wire  is 
put  on  by  means  of  three  teams  and  wagons- — one  wagon 
on  each  side  of  the  field,  containing  a  coil  of  wire;  the 
third  team  and  wagon,  upon  which  a  frame,  nearly  the 
height  of  the  large  cross  wire,  has  been  built,  is  used  for 
carrying  the  wire  across  the  field.  This  wire  is  first  passed 
over  the  outside  wire  (No.  4)  and  is  attached  to  a  hook  on 
the  top  of  this  frame,  and  is  then  drawn  by  the  horses  to 
the  next  cross  wire,  and  so  on  until  the  opposite  side  is 
reached;  the  wire  on  the  other  wagon  is  then  attached  to 
the  frame  and  drawn  back  in  the  same  manner,  until  there 
is  a  wire  on  every  hop  row  in  the  field.  This  small  wire  is 
now  resting  on  top  of  the  large  cross  wire. 

After  being  thoroughly  stretched  and  anchored  at  both 
ends,  small  copper  wire  is  used  to  fasten  the  No.  6  wire  to 
the  No.  4,  and  should  be  securely  fastened  directly  over 
the  hop  row  to  prevent  slipping.  There  are  different  modes 
of  putting  up  this  wire,  but  the  one  just  described  seems  to 
be  the  most  substantial,  and  we  take  the  yards  of  Mr. 
George  C.  Brewer,  on  the  Grant,  as  an  example. 

Some  do  not  carry  the  large  wire  ovfr  the  top  of  the 
posts,  but  wind  it  around  the  posts,  and  the  cross  wires 
ride  on  a  railroad  spike  driven  in  near  the  top  of  the  post 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  In  the  yards  of  George  H. 
Menke  and  Daniel  Flint,  the  small  wires  may  be  taken 
down  when  tying  strings  to  them,  or  picking  hops.  In  these 
yards  a  hook  is  made  by  bending  a  piece  of  wire  about  six 
inches  in  length  in  the  form  of  a  letter  "  S,"  the  upper  part 
of  which  is  firmly  pinched  on  to  the  wire,  while  the  No.  6 
wire  is  passed  through  the  lower  portion  of  the  hook;  but 
we  believe  the  most  substantial  way  is  to  let  the  wire  rest 
Upon  No.  4,  as  described  above.  There  are  different 
methods  of  stretching  the  wire,  one  of  which  is:  Thoroughly 
anchor  your  wire  at  one  end,  make  the  post-hole  at  opposite 
side  extra  large,  draw  the  wire  over  the  top  of  the  straight 
posts  as  well  as  can  be  done,  ordinarily,  and  fasten  the 
wire  to  the  top  of  the  post  canted  inward,  and  with  a  block 
and  tackle  draw  the  post  until  the  wire  is  perfectly  tight, 
taking  up  the  slack  in  the  anchor  post.  The  Lovdals 
have  an  entirely  different  method.  Instead  of  placing  their 
posts  on  the  hop  row  they  set  the  posts  between  the  hop 
rows,  and  consequently  the  vine  grows  up  on  an  angle,  and 
instead  of  the  wires  going  over  the  tops  of  the  posts  they 
are  wound  around  the  posts  and  made  fast  by  a 
clamp. 

The  best  advice  that  can  be  given  is  to  go  slow;  do  not 
mind  a  little  extra  expense;  use  the  best  materials  and  do 
everything  in  a  thoroughly  substantial  manner. 


February  4,  1893. 
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Potato  Cnlture. 


To  THE  Editor: — Your  correspondent  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing notes  from  Mr.  Frank  McCreery  of  Laribee  station, 
Humboldt  county.  I  know  that  Mr.  McCreery  gained  all 
his  information  from  practical  experience: 

"  I  observe  by  reading  agricultural  papers,  and  in  con- 
versation with  my  neighbors,  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  potato  culture.  This  no  doubt 
is  in  part  because  difTerent  climate  and  soil  make  some 
difTerence  in  methods  of  cultivation  necessary.  I  believe, 
too,  that  many  talk  and  write  on  the  subject  who  have  had 
no  actual  experience.  My  experiments  have  been  made  at 
Laribee,  Humboldt  Co.,  and  I  presume  will  apply  to  the 
greater  part  of  northern  California. 

"  In  the  first  place,  a  thorough  cultivation  of  the  ground 
before  planting  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  I  plow  first 
early  in  the  fall,  and  aim  to  plow  at  least  four  times  before 
planting,  giving  time  between  each  plowing  for  all  grass  or 
weeds  that  have  started  to  die.  By  doing  this,  I  have  the 
ground  free  from  all  weeds  before  plantmg.  The  last  plow- 
ing, or  the  last  but  one,  I  plow  as  deep  as  possible.  When 
1  began  raising  potatoes,  I  asked  advice  of  my  neighbors 
in  regard  to  planting,  etc.  A  told  me  to  plant  deep — eight 
or  ten  inches  at  least;  B  said  six,  and  C  told  me  to  cover 
just  as  shallow  as  possible.  It  was  the  same  as  to  the 
distance  between  rows  and  hills,  the  number  of  pieces  in 
a  hill,  the  number  of  eyes  in  a  piece,  and  the  kind  of  po- 
tatoes to  plant.  I  concluded  to  try  as  many  methods  on 
the  same  ground  as  I  thought  practicable,  and  find  out  for 
myself  which  was  best. 

"  To  ascertain  the  proper  depth,  I  planted  three  rows 
side  by  side — the  first  row  ten  inches,  the  second  and  the 
third  two  inches  deep.  Those  planted  two  inches  deep 
were  up  through  the  ground  four  days  before  those  planted 
five  inches,  and  eleven  days  before  those  planted  ten  inches 
in  depth.  There  was  but  little  diflference  in  the  time  they 
ripened,  and  I  dug  them  at  the  same  time.  Those  planted 
two  inches  deep  yielded  one-fourth  more  than  those  five 
inches  deep  and  a  little  over  twice  as  much  as  those  ten 
inches  deep.  The  amount  of  small  potatoes  was  greater 
in  the  deep  planting.  I  have  tested  it  since  in  different 
soils,  always  with  best  results  from  shallow  planting.  I 
have  experimented  in  the  same  way  with  all  the  other  de- 
tails of  planting,  and  have  had  the  best  results  from  plant- 
ing in  rows  about  30  inches  apart,  dropping  one  piece  in  a 
place  ten  inches  apart,  and  have  found  it  best  to  have  the 
pieces  large,  with  two  or  three  eyes  in  each.  I  cut  a  fair- 
sized  potato  in  three  or  four  pieces.  There  are  many  who 
sell  or  eat  all  the  large  potatoes  and  plant  the  small. 
Don't  do  it .'  For  each  extra  dollar  you  make  this  year  by 
selling  your  choice  potatoes  this  year,  you  lose  ten  next. 
Every  one  picks  out  the  best  of  corn,  and  it  is  the  same 
with  wheat,  oats  and  other  crops,  and  what  is  the  reason 
one  should  make  an  exception  of  seed  potatoes?  After  a 
number  of  trials,  I  have  demonstrated  to  a  certainty  that 
the  yield  from  good,  large  potatoes  is  at  least  20  per  cent 
more  than  from  the  small  ones.  And  this  is  not  all;  there 
is  at  least  30  per  cent  more  small  potatoes  from  the  small 
seed  potato,  making  an  actual  difference  of  nearly  one-half. 

"  You  may  not  believe  this,  but  try  it  before  you  pass 
your  opinion:  I  harrow  my  potatoes  thoroughly  when  they 
begin  to  come  up.  Unless  weeds  appear,  I  do  not  culti- 
vate again  till  they  are  quite  large,  when  I  plow  a  light 
furrow  toward  the  row  Irom  each  side.  Later  on,  if  the 
potatoes  come  to  the  surface,  I  go  through  them  and  cover 
up  the  bare  ones  with  a  hoe.  Now,  in  regard  to  irrigating, 
I  found  to  my  sorrow  that  it  will  not  do  to  flood  potatoes 
here.  When  I  began  to  irrigate,  I  let  the  water  fill  up  and 
flood  the  low  places,  and  wherever  the  water  came  up 
around  the  stocks,  they  did  no  good.  I  also  made  a  mis- 
take by  irrigating  too  late  in  the  season.  I  watered  a 
patch  when  they  were  in  bloom,  starting  a  new  growth 
which  injured  the  crop  to  some  extent.  But  where  it  can 
be  done,  I  would  say  irrigate  by  all  means,  once  or  twice, 
between  the  rows,  according  to  the  season,  but  not  after 
they  are  in  bloom. 

"  I  believe  the  best  way  to  apply  stable  manure  is  to  plow 
under  in  the  fall;  and  by  the  time  you  plant,  if  the  ground 
is  plowed  several  times,  it  will  be  well  mixed  with  the  soil. 
I  have  obtained  good  results  from  a  small  amount  of 
manure  by  scattering  it  along  the  furrow  where  I  plant. 

"  I  have  arrived  at  the  above  conclusions  after  several 
years'  actual  tests  and  close  observation,  and  I  believe  it 
will  put  '  money  in  your  purse'  if  you  follow  some  of  my 
suggestions,  though  from  your  different  location,  some  of 
them  may  not  be  practicable."  Ed  Robertson. 

Blocksburg,  Jan.  25,  1893. 


Good  Husbandry. 

J.  W.  Brumagim  of  this  city  writes  to  the  Bulletin  con- 
cerning good  husbandry.    He  says: 

"  I  commenced  husbandry  early  in  life  when  a  boy  under 
the  instructions  of  my  father,  who  carried  on  all  the  busi- 
ness of  a  farmer,  comprehending  agriculture  or  tillage  of 
the  ground,  the  raising,  managing  and  fattening  of  cattle 
and  other  domestic  animals,  the  management  of  the  dairy 
and  whatever  the  land  produces.  It  was  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  where  climate  and  the  seasons  are  different 
from  those  of  California,  but  what  he  did  there  you  can  do 
here.  He  never  worked  more  than  320  acres,  but  they 
were  well  worked.  He  produced  or  made  everything  on 
his  own  farm  which  he  required,  except  a  few  luxuries  of 
life  and  some  implements  for  farming.  He  raised  carriage 
horses  and  work  horses;  cattle  for  the  dairy,  for  beef;  oxen; 
sheep  and  lambs  for  his  own  table  and  for  s»le;  hogs  for 
pork,  ham  and  bacon;  poultry  for  eggs;  potatoes,  corn, 
cabbage  and  every  other  garden  vegetable  were  there  pro- 
duced. 

"  I  have  heard  men  say,  and  so  have  you,  that  they  could 
buy  these  things  cheaper  than  to  raise  them.  I  controvert 
such  a  declaration.  It  is  true  that  some  time  and  labor 
are  necessary  to  grow  these  vegetables,  but  it  can  be  done 


at  times  when  you  have  nothing  else  to  do,  between  times 
of  other  work. 

"  There  is  plenty  of  land  in  this  State  adapted  and  suit- 
able for  alfalfa.  Hogs  will  live  and  grow  on  the  alfalfa 
alone,  and  until  well  grown,  then,  when  you  want  to  fatten 
them,  about  eight  or  ten  bushels  of  wheat  will  fatten  them 
up  to  200  pounds  and  over.  See  how  much  you  will  thus 
get  for  your  wheat. 

"  Work  less  land;  raise  divers  crops.  Summer- fallow 
your  land;  raise  everything  you  need,  when  you  will  save 
the  money  that  another  party  will  get  if  you  don't  follow 
this  advice.  Success  attends  the  man  who  looks  out  to  do 
or  to  see  that  all  work  is  properly  done  and  at  the  proper 
time.  Want  of  attention;  not  looking  out  for  implements; 
letting  them  lay  around  unprotected  Jrom  the  sun  and  rain 
causes  more  damage  than  their  use.  Go  to  work  now; 
small  farmers  and  large  farmers,  and  raise  something  else 
beside  wheat.  Try  diversified  farming  and  you  will  get 
rich  as  my  father  did — at  farming." 

Soap  for  Poison  Oak. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  read  with  much  interest  F.  H. 
Billings'  article  on  poison  oak,  in  your  issue  of  January 
7th.  I  have  always  been  very  susceptible  to  this  poison, 
and  at  times  suffered  great  discomfort  from  its  effects.  I 
have  tried  all  sorts  of  remedies  with  but  little  success,  but 
finally  blundered  into  the  practice  of  rubbing  soap  on  the 
affected  parts  and  found  great  relief. 

Whenever  I  have  been  exposed  to  the  poison  I  rub  the 
exposed  parts  with  a  lather  of  any  kind  of  soap  I  can  get 
hold  of,  and  let  it  dry  on  and  do  not  wash  it  off  for  several 
hours,  leaving  it  on  perhaps  all  night.  Even  when  I  have 
neglected  it  until  the  itching  and  burning  commences,  one 
thorough  application  will  generally  stop  it,  giving  almost 
instant  relief.  Sometimes  a  second  dose  is  found  neces- 
sary. This  remedy  I  consider  almost  infallible.  Simply 
washing  with  soap  and  water  and  then  drying  with  a  towel 
has  little  or  no  effect.  In  a  mild  case,  simply  dipping  the 
cake  of  soap  in  water  and  rubbing  it  on  the  skin  until  dry 
and  leaving  it  undisturbed,  will  usually  suffice. 

I  have  no  theory  to  offer  as  an  explanation  and  would 
like  to  know  what  Mr,  Billings  thinks  of  it. 

If  it  be inc<^nvenient  to  go  for  the  soap  when  I  have  ac- 
cidentally touched  the  plant,  I  rub  the  skin  with  damp 
earth  which  nearly  always  prevents  further  trouble. 

Los  Gatos,  Jan.  16, 1893.  L.  W.  Parsons. 


(She  jStock  'Y''^'^^' 


English  Fat-Stock  Shows- 

Our  English  exchanges  give  full  particulars  of  the  stock 
exhibited  at  the  two  principal  fat-stock  shows,  that  took 
place  at  Birmingham,  and  Smithfield  (London)  in  the  order 
named. 

The  44th  exhibition  of  fat-stock  was  opened  at  Birming- 
ham on  Saturday,  Nov.  26th,  and  closed  Dec.  ist.  The 
entries  consisted  of  cattle  210,  sheep  49  (pens),  pigs  94 
entries  (pens),  poultry  2402,  and  pigeons  1208  entries. 

The  judging  was  done  on  Saturday,  the  first  day  of  the 
show,  when  less  than  the  average  number  of  visitors  usu- 
ally attend,  they  being  chiefly  composed  of  people  who 
take  an  interest  in  process  of  judging  and  its  lessons. 

The  premium  for  steers  over  three  years  old  is  still  con- 
tinued at  the  English  fat-stock  shows,  though  there  are 
comparatively  few  of  the  better  class  of  cattle  throughout 
the  country  fed  to  that  age,  the  majority  going  off  at  some- 
thing like  24  to  30  months  of  age,  at  which  time,  if  they 
have  been  well  fed  from  calfhood,  they  ought  to  be  fully  ripe 
for  the  butcher. 

There  has  been  no  premium  for  three-year-oid  steers  for 
the  last  two  years  at  the  American  fat-stock  show,  which 
also  differs  from  the  English  in  that  it  offers  no  premiums 
for  females. 

At  the  British  shows  the  champion  prize  for  the  best 
beast  in  the  yard  is  quite  frequently  taken  by  a  female. 
That  was  the  case  at  Birmingham  in  1892,  a  crossbred 
heifer  being  declared  the  champion  over  all  others,  a  Devon 
steer  being  paced  as  reserve.  The  heifer  was  2  years  10% 
months  old  and  weighed  1826  pounds,  being  a  gain  of  a 
little  over  i  \  pounds  a  day  since  date  of  birth. 

It  is  not  usual  for  an  animal  that  is  900  days  old  or  over 
to  have  a  record  of  two  pounds  a  day  in  growth,  but  we 
find  it  among  the  Herefords  at  Birmingham,  where  one 
was  exhibited  in  the  two-year-old  class,  976  days  old,  that 
weighed  1972  pounds,  being  2  fts.  0%  oz.  gain  per  day 
since  birth.  While  this  is  not  the  greatest  gain  recorded, 
taking  age  into  consideration  it  is  one  of  the  best.  It  is, 
however,  a  very  close  run  against  a  Shorthorn,  977  days 
old,  weight  i8go  fts.,  gain  per  day  i  ft).  15^  oz. 

The  greatest  gain  per  day  made  by  any  beast  in  the  show 
was  made  by  a  Shorthorn  steer,  614  days  old,  weight  1557, 
gain  per  day,  2  ftjs.  8>^  oz. 

CROSSBREDS. 

The  next  greatest  growth  is  made  by  a  crossbred  steer 
658  days  old,  weight  1^63  ft)5.,  gain  per  day  2  ft)S.  6  oz.; 
there  were  also  two  other  crossbreds  that  made  2  ftjs.  4  oz. 
and  2ft)3.       oz.,  respectively. 

The  crossbred  cattle  were  chiefly  Shorthorn  and  Aber- 
deen-Angifs,  the  champion  of  the  show  being  bred  that 
way.  It  is  the  most  popular  cross  for  the  production  of 
good  beef  cattle,  and  has  probably  produced  more  good 
fat-stock-show  animals  than  any  other  cross,  not,  however, 
by  any  haphazard  method  of  breeding,  but  by  mating  well- 
bred,  first-class  animals  of  each  breed.  There  were  also  a 
few  animals  of  the  Hereford-Shorthorn  cross  which  were 
well  thought  of  for  their  beefing  qualities. 

The  butchers  of  Birmingham  give  prizes  for  the  best 
beasts  likely  to  die  well  for  their  purposes,  the  judging  be- 
ing done  by  the  butchers  themselves.  The  first  prize  went 
to  a  Shorthorn  weighing  2494  pounds,  being  the  heaviest 


beast  in  the  hall.  This  is  a  large,  heavy-weight  butcher's 
beast  which  had  probably  been  fed  too  long  for  profit.  The 
Mark  Latie  Express  says  oi  it:  "Although  not  particu- 
larly handsome,  he  was  a  firm  handler,  devoid  of  coarse- 
ness considering  his  size,  and  no  doubt  a  good  butcher's 
beast."  The  second  prize  in  this  class  went  to  a  Shorthorn- 
Angus  of  very  nice  quality  and  a  fair  amount  of  sub- 
stance. 

Of  sheep  t^ere  were  fewer  than  usual,  the  entries  beine 
about  20  less  than  in  1891.  In  referring  to  the  table  of 
weights  and  ages  of  sheep,  we  find  one  of  the  Cotswold 
breed  with  a  gain  of  14  oz.  a  day,  at  276  days  old,  and  an- 
other of  same  age  has  a  growth  of  1 1  j(  oz.  a  day,  which 
latter  is  equaled  by  a  crossbred,  300  days  old,  weight  220 
ft)s.,gain  a  day  from  birth  oz.    Others  range  from 

10^  oz.  to  4^  oz.  a  day,  of  growth,  the  highest  in  Shrop- 
shires  being  9^4  oz  ,  in  Southdowns,  9>^  oz.,  and  Oxford 
Downs  loi  oz.  a  day  from  biith. 

There  were  about  the  same  number  of  pens  of  pigs  as  in 
1891.  It  appears  that  breeding  pigs  are  allowed  to  be  ex- 
hibited at  Birmingham,  which  the  Mark  Lane  Express 
thinks  to  be  at  least  a  doubtful  policy,  particularly  in  a 
building  of  limited  size. 

The  fat  pigs  were  more  numerous  than  usual,  particu- 
larly Berkshires,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  wonderfully 
developed  for  their  age.  Several  of  the  other  pigs  are  also 
of  an  extraordinary  weight  for  age — so  says  the  Agricul- 
tural Gazette — but  as  the  pigs  are  not  weighed,  as  are  the 
cattle  and  sheep,  we  cannot  give  the  weights  of  any  of 
them,  neither  their  comparative  rate  of  growth  from  birth. 


The  Smithtield  Show. 

The  95th  show  of  the  Smithfield  Club  was  held  Decem- 
ber 5th  to  9th,  inclusive.  It  was  one  of  the  best  in  the 
annals  of  the  club,  and  was  well  patronized  by  the  public. 
On  Tuesday,  the  second  day  of  the  show,  the  visitors  num- 
bered 30,000,  followed  by  about  20,000  on  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing days. 

The  cattle  classes  represented  ten  different  breeds  on 
exhibition,  besides  crossbreds.  The  latter  class  of  cattle 
in  the  year  1892  produced  the  three  champion  animals,  over 
all  breeds  at  the  principal  shows.  At  the  Norwich  show 
the  champion  was  a  cross  between  a  Red  Poll  and  a  Short- 
horn, a  steer  of  the  age  of  3  years,  6  months  and  25  days, 
that  weighed  2032  pounds.  The  liirmingham  champion 
was  a  cross  between  a  Shorthorn  and  Aberdeen  Angus,  as 
before  stated,  and  the  Smithfield  champion  over  all  breeds 
was  the  blue  roan  steer  that  weighed  2276  pounds,  at  the 
age  of  three  years,  five  months  and  five  days,  being  a  Gal- 
loway and  Shorthorn  cross. 

The  crossbred  cattle  at  these  shows  are  generally  pro- 
duced by  a  direct  cross  between  any  two  pure  breeds. 
They  are  not  what  are  called  grades  in  this  country,  though 
such  are  allowed  to  compete  for  premiums  offered  in  any 
of  the  crossbred  classes,  which  are  supposed  to  be  open  for 
competition  to  cattle  of  any  mixed  breed. 

Thf:  Mark  Lane  Express  s&'is:  "The  crosses  are  par 
excellence  the  classes  of  the  show  this  year  in  all  respects. 
To  them  at  Birmingham  belongs  the  honor  of  taking  the 
great  trophy  of  the  day — a  feat  they  have  accomplished 
more  fully  at  Islington  (Smithfield).  Seldom  do  we  find 
three  champions  in  one  class  of  animals.  This,  however, 
has  been  the  case  this  year." 

The  Birmingham  champion  heifer  was  placed  second  to 
the  champion  at  Smithfield  as  best  beast  in  the  yard,  be- 
sides winning  the  £^o  ($250)  cup  as  the  best  heifer  or  cow 
in  the  show,  the  Queen's  roan  Shorthorn  heifer  Rosemary 
being  considered  the  second  best.  This  heifer  also  was 
the  winner  of  the  ^25  cup  given  for  the  best  Shorthorn 
animal  in  the  yard.  Of  this  breed  and  its  influence  for 
good  on  the  beef-producing  qualities  of  cattle  generally, 
the  Agricultural  Gazette  says: 

Were  the  entries  of  this  breed  to  be  taken  by  themselves,  they 
would  still  stand  high  among  British  breeds,  if  not  at  the  very  top. 
But  if  one  allows  them — as  one  ought — a  share  in  the  merit  of  the  re- 
markable cross-bred  section,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of  a 
diminished  average  per  head  in  the  sale  ring  of  1892,  the  Shorthorn, 
still  is,  above  all  other  breeds  in  the  world,  the  principal  factor  in 
supplying  Great  Britain  with  Christmas  beef.  This  is  high  praise; 
yet,  to  the  whole  of  it,  the  Teeswater  is  fully  entitled.  It  should  be 
added  that,  of  the  15  prizetakers,  11  were  calved  in  England.  Fur- 
ther, it  should  be  said  that  the  highest  return  per  diem  made  since 
birth  by  any  steer  is,  this  year,  obtained  from  one  of  H.  M.  the 
Queen's  Shorthorns.  The  average  weight— of  the  steers  under  24 
months— is  curiously  close  in  three  sections  of  the  show,  i.  e.,  Short- 
horns, Sussex  and  cross-breds.  But — as  the  Shorthorn  certainly  gave 
the  weight  and  early  maturity  to  thfe  last — pleading  for  the  red,  white 
and  roan  (\s  their  chronicler  has  a  very  good  title  to  plead),  we  may 
say  that,  at  Islington,  they  show  no  sign  of  having  lost  any  of  the 
utilitarian  properties — which  first  brought  them  to  the  front  in  British 
markets. 

Both  the  Devons  and  Herefords  showed  up  well,  there 
being  about  30  head  of  each  breed  exhibited.  The  Queen 
is  an  exhibitor  of  both  breeds  and  takes  the  breed  cup  for 
the  best  Hereford.  Mr.  J.  Wortley  wins  the  same  for  the 
best  animal  of  the  Devon  breed. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  has  a  bit  of  criticisn  on  the 
awards  as  made  in  the  class  of  two  year-old  Hereford 
steers,  which  is  confirmatory  of  the  ideas  we  have  more 
than  once  given  expression  to  in  these  columns,  in  regard 
to  style  and  beauty,  unless  combined  with  weight  and  sub- 
stance, counting  for  nothing  in  cattle  and  cattle-breeding: 

The  two-year-old  steers  puzzled  the  judges  even  to  a  greater  degree 
than  they  did  at  Birmingham,  lor  they  could  not  agree,  and  Mr. 
Perry,  one  of  the  Devon  judges,  had  to  be  called  in  as  umpire.  One 
of  the  judges  preferred  Mr.  R.  T.  Griffiths'  very  fine  healthy  steer  to 
the  Queen's — the  former  was  third  and  the  latter  first  at  Birmingham, 
and  they  hold  sinlilar  positions  here;  but  we  are  not  certain  the  ver- 
dict in  either  class  is  the  right  one,  for  the  steer  of  Mr.  Griffiths 
scales  17  cwt.  i  qr.  20  lbs.,  and  that  of  the  Queen,  although 
older,  only  14  cwt.  3  qrs.  6  lbs.  The  Queen's  is,  no  doubt,  a  dash- 
ing, nice-looking  animal,  who  carries  hini'self  well,  whereas  the  steer 
of  Mr.  Griffiths  stands  and  walks  badly.  But  neither  the  Smithfield 
nor  the  Bingley  Hall  fat-cattle  shows  ought  to  have  their  prizes 
awarded  because  of  the  good  looks  of  the  animals,  and  unless  it  can 
be  proved  that  the  Queen's  steer  was  of  much  better  quality  to  the 
other,  and  would  come  out  better  in  a  block  test,  the  weightier  ani- 
mal should  have  had  preference.  We  much  question  as  to  whether 
the  steer  of  Mr.  Grittitbs,  which  displayed  excellent  handling,  would 
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not  have  been  preferred  by  any  skilled  butcher  to  the  Roval  steer, 
and  as  the  former  has  yielded  a  daily  gain  of  about  2  lbs.  from  birth, 
and  the  gain  of  the  other  would  only  work  out  a  little  over  i  lb.  per 
day,  the  point  seems  clear  that  the  wrong  animal  got  first  prize. 

The  Aberdeen-Angus  breed  was  well  represented,  not 
only  in  numbers,  but  in  great  merit  in  the  animals  ex- 
hibited. 

The  champion  of  the  breed  was  a  heifer  i  year,  10 
months  and  10  days  old,  that  weighed  I474  pounds,  an  ex- 
traordinary weight  for  age,  the  attainment  of  which  shows 
that  there  must  have  been  skillful  feeding  in  addition  to 
good  breeding.  The  heifer  was  bred  and  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Clement  Stephenson,  an  old  exhibitor  and  winner  of  many 
of  the  highest  honors  at  the  Smithfield  show  in  times  past. 

There  were  1 1  different  breeds  of  sheep  on  exhibition, 
which  includes  about  all  of  the  improved  Uritish  breeds  of 
old  standing.  The  champion  long-wool  sheep  was  one  of 
the  Leicester  breed,  and  that  for  short-wool  breeds  a 
Southdown. 

In  pigs,  the  Berkshire  breed  was  the  winning  one,  taking 
champion  prize  for  best  pen  of  pigs,  as  well  as  that  for 
best  single  pig,  over  all  other  breeds. 

In  looking  over  the  results  of  the  show,  we  have  the 
usual  lesson  that  the  youngest  animals  make  the  greatest 
weight  of  growth  for  the  food  consumed.  As  above  staled, 
a  Shorthorn  steer  made  the  best  record,  in  that  respect,  for 
the  year  1892.  As  usual,  the  premium  animals  of  that 
breed  were  nearly  all  roan  or  white.  Two  or  three  are  de- 
scribed as  being  of  a  gaudy  red  and  white,  and  only  two  or 
three  as  red.  One  of  our  most  successful  American  Short- 
horn-breeders, after  having  seen  the  best  herds  of  Great 
Britain  in  1892,  returned  with  the  conviction  that  he  who 
wants  to  have  the  best  cattle  must  go  to  breeding  roans. 
His  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  results  of  the  American 
and  British  show-rings,  of  both  breeding  and  fat  stock  for 
the  year  1892 
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Poaltry  Diseases. 

To  THK  Edi  tor: — In  answer  to  yours  of  Jan.  loth  en- 
closing postal  from  Walter  E.  Gammon,  requesting  to  be 
informed  as  to  the  nature  of  a  disease  or  malady  attacking 
his  poultry,  I  would  say  that  as  far  as  my  observation  of 
the  nature  and  cause  of  such  a  difficulty  as  seems  to  have 
overtaken  him,  enables  me  to  speak,  it  may  have  its  origin 
in  one  of  three  prevalent  causes  as  follows:  A  disordered 
and  congested  state  of  the  liver,  or  a  rheumatic  affection, 
or  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  knee-joints,  the  result  of  a 
parasitic  attack,  or  possibly,  a  jar  or  shock  to  the  joint 
caused  by  alighting  heavily  from  too  high  a  roost  while  in 
too  heavy  a  condition  from  excessive  fatness,  or  from  being 
by  nature  large,  heavy  fowls.  Roosting  places  should 
never  be  too  high  (not  over  two  feet)  for  any  fowls  that  are 
well  fed  and  carefully  kept. 

In  the  course  of  my  poultry  experience,  a  term  of  nearly 
12  years,  during  which  time  I  have  given  the  care  of  fowls 
in  sickness  and  health  my  close  attention,  I  have  had 
among  other  ailments  of  my  flock  many  cases  of  lameness, 
some  cases  apparently  having  their  origin  in  a  diseased  state 
of  the  liver,  that  organ  appearing  to  be  dotted  with  whitish 
spots  and  apparently  inactive  and  not  yielding  readily  to  treat- 
ment. No  other  solution  of  the  difficulty  offers  itself  to  en- 
able one  to  locate  the  trouble  and  apply  needed  remedies. 
Right  here  I  deem  it  proper,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  ad- 
missible, to  say  that  unfortunately  so  little  is  really  known 
of  the  diseases  of  poultry  that  one  of  two  courses  seems  to 
be  the  rule,  either  to  fall  back  on  some  "warranted  cure 
all,"  or  to  experiment  on  one's  own  account  with  what  in- 
telligence or  knowledge  of  fowl  nature  one  may  possess 
from  having  studied  both  more  or  less  closely.  Fowls  are 
such  STiall  things  (?)  that  really  it  seems  hardly  worth  one's 
while  to  give  them  so  much  care,  and  to  try  to  invest  them 
and  their  ailments  with  so  much  importance;  and  yet  let  an 
old  cow  or  a  thirty-dollar  horse  get  sick  and  how  one  does 
hustle  "around  among  the  neighbors  to  know  what  to  do,  or 
hurry  off  to  look  up  a  "vet"  and  secure  his  services  for  the 
cure.  All  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  a  yard  of  fowls 
will  aggregate  more  in  value  and  in  the  product  they  give 
than  perhaps  a  half  dozen  or  a  dozen  cows.  Why  should 
not  the  study  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  poultry  form 
a  part  of  the  education  of  the  horse  or  cow  doctor?  The 
time  has  been  when  the  occupation  of  a  horse  or  cow  doc- 
tor was  held  in  as  little  repute  as  would  apparently  that  of 
a  hen  doctor  be  now. 

I  venture  to  say  that  money  invested  in  fowls  will  give  a 
larger  return  than  the  same  amount  invested  in  any  other 
kind  of  stock;  but,  of  course,  not  without  intelligent  and 
careful  conduct  of  the  business;  the  same  intelligent  and 
careful  treatment  that  owners  give  to  their  choice  cows  and 
their  fine  horses.  Failing  in  this  they  may  not  hope  for 
success. 

1  would  like  here,  if  it  is  not  too  much  of  a  digression, 
to  do  a  little  in  the  way  of  statistics  gleaned  from  the 
J'oitltry  Keeper:  "Missouri  shipped  in  1891  $4,213,961 
worth  of  eggs  and  fowls,"  the  greater  part  of  them,  without 
doubt,  coming  to  California,  and  this  of  one  State  alone 
(since  increased  largely).  Then  from  the  same  source  we 
have  as  the  result  of  official  investigation  "  Poultry  and 
eggs  as  above;  corn  and  oats  $4,606,703;  coal  and  iron 
$3,752,393;  lead  and  zinc,  $4,740,200";  not  a  bad  showing 
for  poultry,  I  think,  especially  when  we  consider  that  this 
showing  is  made  up  mainly  from  the  product  of  isolated 
barn-yard  flocks  under  the  generalship  of  farmers'  wives 
and  daughters. 

But  to  resume:  I  hardly  know  what  to  advise  your  cor- 
respondent unless  it  be  to  apply  a  mixture  of  kerosene  and 
oil,  or  grease  of  any  kind  in  fact;  say  three  parts  coal  oil 
and  one  part  oil,  just  sufficient  to  correct  the  disposition  of 
the  coal  oil  to  burn  or  blister,  and  I  have  for  this  found 
nothing  better,  Elsewhere  I  have  seen  recommenned  a 
mixture  of  one  part  crude  petroleum,  one  part  kerosene  and 
three  parts  lard.    I  should  also  advise  low  roosts,  as  fowls 


flying  down  from  high  places  not  only  injure  their  legs, 
but  are  liable  to  injure  themselves  internally,  unless  of  the 
old  dunghill  style,  put  up  for  flying  and  for  not  much  else. 

Then  perhaps  his  method  of  feeding  may  be  in  fault.  I 
have  never  found  squash  seeds  or  watermelon  seeds  to  be 
productive  of  harm  to  my  flock,  or  figs,  or  in  fact  any  kind 
of  fruit,  to  all  of  which  they  have  free  access  in  their  sea- 
son. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  perhaps  he  had  better 
make  some  change  in  the  character  of  their  food,  perhaps 
less  of  wheat  or  corn  and  more  of  a  thick  mush  of  bran 
and  scraps  of  meat  and  vegetables;  say  one  feed  per  dav 
of  this  and  their  dry  grain  at  night.  Plenty  of  green  stuff 
and  vegetables  are  always  good  and  the  fowls  relish  them 

As  a  corrective  of  many  disorders,  charcoal  is,  I  consider, 
invaluable  in  a  poultry  yard.  It  should  be  broken  in  fine 
pieces  so  that  the  fowls  can  readily  eat  it,  and  kept  in  their 
reach  always.  Perhaps  as  their  range  is  on  a  clayey  soil 
they  may  lack  grit  unless  supplied  with  broken  or 
ground  shells,  or  coarse,  shaVp  sand.  They  should  have 
both.  To  advise  otherwise  than  in  a  general  way  is  almost 
impossible,  unless  one  can  know  how  the  fowls  are  kept, 
their  condition  and  habits.  Personal  observation  is  much 
more  satisfactory. 

The  business  of  poultry-raising,  like  most  others,  is 
afflicted  with  theories,  many  and  perhaps  the  greater  part 
of  them  being  the  unhealthy  offspring  of  indoor  (so  to 
speak)  discussions  of  methods,  and  a  consequent  evolve- 
ment  of  theories  warranted  to  suit  all  cases  and  meet  all 
exigences;  but  alas  !  more  likely  to  be  like  the  darky's  rab- 
bit that  he  failed  to  catch — "takes  too  much  butter  to  fry 
him,  an'  he  ain't  good  fur  nuffin'  nohow." 

Theories  in  themselves  are  not  altogether  bad,  but  to 
make  them  thoroughly  good  and  reliable,  a  practical  and 
experimental  knowledge  is  necessary,  and  that  can  only  be 
the  case  when  the  theory  is  the  result  and  expression  of 
practical  knowledge  and  experience.      T.  B.  GeI'KROY. 

Lodi,  Jan.  26,  1893. 


A  Sure  Cure  for  Roup. 

A  subscriber  whose  old  chickens  have  a  white  substance 
around  the  entrance  to  the  windpipe  and  become  wheezy, 
while  the  young  pullets  are  affected  with  swollen  eyes,  asks 
for  a  cure. 

From  the  symptoms  described,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  case  of  true  roup.  Roup  proper  is  a 
contagious  disease  and  appears  to  be  induced  by  cold, 
damp,  dark  and  filthy  quarters.  Even  drafts  of  cold  air 
descending  on  the  fowls  while  at  roost  seem  to  bring  on 
the  malady.  But  so  similar  are  the  symptoms  of  roup  and 
several  throat  and  nasal  troubles  caused  by  th"  same  bad 
hygienic  surroundings  mentioned,  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
the  true  nature  of  the  disease.  For  this  reason  we  can 
place  but  little  reliance  on  most  of  the  cases  where  it  is 
claimed  that  roup  has  been  cured. 

The  symntoms  of  true  roup  are  dullness  and  general 
languor,  ruffled  feathers,  loss  of  appetite  and  rapid,  wheezy 
breathing.  There  is  a  watery  discharge  from  the  nostrils, 
which  later  become  thick  and  foul-smelling.  When  the 
nostrils  become  closed,  the  discharge  exudes  from  the  eyes, 
thus  causing  blindness  and  the  head  to  swell.  In  severe 
cases,  sores  form  under  the  thick,  yellowish,  cheesy  matter 
in  the  throat  and  on  the  face.  I  have  consulted  with  Dr. 
James  Law  as  to  the  best  treatment  for  roupy  fowls.  He 
recommends  as  follows :  Spray  and  swab  the  throat, 
mouth  and  nostrils  thoroughly  with  a  solution  of  one  ounce 
hyposulphite  of  soda  to  one  quart  of  water.  The  house 
should  be  thoroughly  disinfectea  to  kill  all  germs  of  the 
disease  which  may  be  lodged  about  the  walls  and  floor. 
To  do  this,  spray  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  four 
ounces  to  four  quarts  of  water.  Provide  the  fowls  with 
warm,  dry,  sunny  quarters,  and  feed  warm,  nutritious  food 
in  good  variety,  always  keeping  pure  water  and  grit  ac- 
cessible.—James  E.  Rice,  Cornell  University,  N.  Y. 

Poultry  Notes. 

Keep  fattening  poultry  quiet. 
Cultivate  the  laying  habit  in  early  pullets. 
It  pays  to  fatten  well  all  poultry  sent  to  market. 
Much  fat-producing  food  is  not  best  for  laying  fowls. 
Appearance  is  a  factor  in  selling  any  product  to  ad- 
vantage. 

A  warm  house  not  only  saves  feed,  but  also  helps  to 
secure  eggs. 

It  requires  a  little  more  care  to  look  after  early  chick- 
ens, but  they  sell  higher. 

Quick  sales  and  small  profits  is  as  much  of  an  item  with 
poultry  as  with  other  stock. 

It  is  a  very  important  item  with  young  chickens  and 
turkeys  to  keep  them  free  from  lice. 

Economy  and  good  management  go  hand  in  hand  in 
poultry-keeping,  if  it  is  made  profitable. 

With  good  management  all  of  the  paultry  on  the  farm 
can  be  improved  by  the  use  of  good  males. 

If  raising  early  broilers  for  market,  they  must  be  forced 
to  get  the  desired  size  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Keep  chickens  intended  for  early  market  in  close 
quarters  and  put  the  growth  on  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Poultry  manure  contains  all  of  the  solid  as  well  as  the 
liquid  excrements,  and  hence  is  very  fertilizing. 

Many  fail  to  secure  the  best  profit  by  keeping  too  large 
a  number  of  old  fowls  on  hand  that  should  have  been 
marketed. 

Keeping  fowls  on  hard  runs  will  frequently  cause  swollen 
feet  and  legs;  give  them  some  loose  ground  to  scratch 
over. 

As  soon  as  the  chickens  make  sufficient  growth  to  eat, 
they  should  be  supplied  with  at  least  some  whole  grain, 
rather  than  to  depend  upon  soft  foods  entirely. 
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Yearly  Review  of  Pacific  Coast  Wool  Trade. 

The  year  1892  will  be  a  memorable  one  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco woolsellers,  in  the  fact  that  both  spring  and  fall  clips 
were  marketed  with  less  effort  than  ever  before,  and  also 
for  the  reason  that  stocks  were  almost  exhausted  on  the 
first  of  January,  1893. 

The  year  was  marked  as  one  in  which  the  wool  trade  run 
unusually  smooth  and  in  which  no  great  fluctuations  in 
prices  existed,  and  while  prices  for  fall  wools  were  really 
down  to  a  free-trade  basis,  yet  both  growers  and  sellers 
were  fairly  well  pleased  with  the  year's  active  results. 

The  spring  clip  was  a  fair  average  in  condition,  except  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley,  where  wools  were  not  up  to  a  good 
standard;  in  other  sections  of  the  State,  particularly  north- 
ward, the  spring  clip  was  remarkably  good. 

The  fall  clip  was  poor  in  condition  all  through,  the  north- 
ern being  more  shrinky  than  expected,  and  the  southern 
being  both  very  shrinky  and  very  defective,  the  plains' 
wools  especially  being  more  earthy  and  perhaps  shorter- 
stapled  than  at  any  former  period,  the  marketable  result 
being  lower-range  prices  than  ever  before  realized;  in  other 
words,  more  of  these  wools  were  sold  on  a  basis  of  6yi  to 
7  cents  per  pound  than  in  any  previous  year.  These  or- 
dinary fall  wools  have  very  little  merit  at  best,  and  though 
prices  for  them  seem  to  be  less  and  less  each  year,  buyers 
are  more  and  more  indifferent  to  them  every  fall  even  at 
the  lower  prices. 

The  year  1893  starts  in  well,  so  far  as  wool-industries 
and  wool-interests  are  concerned,  stocks  of  good  domestic 
wool  are  light  East  and  West,  manufacturers  have  a  splen- 
did trade,  jobbers  in  dry  goods  are  doing  well,  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast  we  have  a  magnificent  season  in  prospect. 
The  winter  rains  have  been  abundant  up  to  this  time,  feed 
will  be  good,  sheep  will  be  fat  and  mutton  will  bring  good 
prices;  therefore,  the  sheepman  in  California  has  every 
reason  to  congratulate  himself,  notwithstanding  the  tariff 
"  bogie-man.'  We  venture  the  assertion  that  good  spring 
wools  will  bring  as  much  on  the  average,  in  1893,  as  they 
did  last  spring,  and  if  such  proves  to  be  the  case  the  wool- 
producer  will  have  no  cause  to  worry  over  tariff  matters. 
At  the  present  writing  it  seems  very  probable  that  we  shall 
have  no  extra  session  of  Congress  this  spring;  therefore, 
there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  disastrous  wool  legis- 
lation for  1S93.  It  is  true  the  wool- jobbers,  dealers  and 
manufacturers  will  all  agitate  tariff,  and  make  "  legislative 
uncertainties  "  a  pretext  for  still  lower  prices,  but  if  it  were 
not  "tariff,"  it  would  be  something  else  to  the  same  end, 
and,  as  we  said  before,  prices  are  about  as  low  as  they  can 
be  for  inferior  stock;  therefore,  we  don't  see  any  reason 
why  they  should  be  lower  this  year,  or  why  the  growers  of 
choice  wool  should  be  disheartened.  On  the  contrary,  we 
hope  that  altogether  the  year  1893  may  prove,  if  anything, 
as  profitable  for  the  wool  and  mutton  interests  as  was  1892. 

WOOL  I'KOUUCriON  UV  CALIFORNIA  lOK  1892. 

Wool  received  in  San  Francisco  from  all 

sources  during  1892,  94.333  bigs;  esti-        ,  Lbs.  , 

mated  34,000,000 

Pulled  wool   1,025.000 

 35.025,000 

Shipped  direct  from  interior   4,000,000 


Deduct  for — 

Oregon  and  Washington   .3fS04  000 

Nevada  and  Territories   1,500,000 

Foreign,  in  transit  from  Australian  to  Eastern 

markets   1,500,000 


39,025,000 


6,504,000 

California  production,  1892   32,521,000 

Of  which — Spring  wool  19,521,000 

Fall  wool  13,000,000 

And  an  increase  over  1891  of   3,500,000 

On  hand,  San  Francisco,  Decemt>er  31,  1892, 

estimated   1,500.000 

On  band  in  the  United  Slates,  Dec. 31,  1892— 

Domestic  and  pulled  68.354,000 

Foreign  18.388,875 

  86  742,875 

WOOL  PRODUCTION  KOK  TEN  VEAKS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Lbs.     !  Lbs. 

1883  40,848,690  1888  32569,972 

1884  37.4'5.330  '889   32,591,720 

1885   36  56c. 390  1890   34  917.320 

1886  38.509160  1891  29.013476 

1887  31,564231  1892  32,5iji,ooo 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  product  for 
1892  shows  an  increase  over  1891  of  3,500,000  pounds,  with 
every  prospect  of  increased  yield  for  present  year. 

We  give  herewith  some  pertinent  facts  relative  to  wool 
that  will  prove  interesting  to  our  wool-growing  friends:  ^ 

Lbs. 

World's  production  of  wool  for  1891  2,010,000,000 

United  Slates  production  of  wool  for  1891   307,400,000 

California's  production  of  wool  for  1891   29,013.476 

Australia's  production  of  wool  for  1891,  rsiimaled   545,000,000 

Foreign  wool  imported  into  United  States  fiscal  year 

i8gi   129,390,280 

Foreign  wool  imported  into  United  States  fiscal  year 

1892     148,670,670 

Consumption  of  wool  in  United  States,  1891   411,373,600 

TARIFF. 

Clothing  wools  iic  lb  Combing  (scoured)  wools,  ,36c  lb. 

Washed  wools  32c  lb.  Carpet  wools,  valued  over 

Scoured  wools  .33c  lb.     13c  50  per  cent  <vrf  ra/. 

Combing  wools  12c  lb.  Total  duties  collected  on  im- 

Carpet  wools,  valued  at  13c  ports  of  wool  to  United 

or  under    32  per  cent     .States  for  year  1891,  .$6,552,267 

There  is  probably  50  per  cent  of  our  California  wools 
now  sold  to  the  scourers,  and  the  outlook  is  that  the  scour- 
ers will  handle  more  and  more  of  our  wools  each  year; 
therefore  we  beg  to  ca'l  the  special  attention  of  our  friends 
to  the  two  chief  objections  urged  against  many  clips  of  wool 
sent  to  this  market  from  Oregon,  Nevada,  Washington  and 
California.  The  first  one  is  the  branding  or  marking  of 
sheep  with  tar,  the  other  objection  is  the  use  of  sheep  dips 
(by  "spotting"  or  "  dipping'  ),  as  they  discolor  and  prevent 
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the  wool  from  scouring  white.  Tar  should  never  be  used 
on  sheep,  and  "  spotting  or  dipping  should  be  avoided  un- 
immediately  after  sheep  are  shorn;  even  then  purchasers  of 
"dip"  should  be  satisfied  that  it  has  not  the  objection  we 
refer  to.  All  woolgrowers  should  give  special  attention  to 
these  things,  as  it  means  depreciated  wool  and  less  price 
when  not  guarded  against. 

Thos.  Denigan,  Son  &  Co. 
San  Francisco,  January  25,  1893. 


Dorset  Horn  Sheep  Breeders  Meet. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Dorset  Horn  Sheep 
Breeders'  Association  of  America  was  held  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  hotel.  New  York  city,  Wednesday,  January  iith, 
1893.  The  attendance  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
organization. 

The  secretary's  report  showed  that  there  were  2038  sheep 
on  record,  and  that  the  transfers  numbered  308.  The  as- 
sociation reports  162  flocks  scattered  over  24  States.  New 
York  leads  the  list  with  65  flocks,  Pennsylvania  32,  Con- 
necticut 15,  Ohio  10,  Indiana  9,  New  Jersey  5,  Massachu- 
setts 6,  Mmnesota  3,  Vermont  3,  Canada  2,  Iowa  i,  Colo- 
rado I,  Michigan  i,  Oregon  i,  Kentucky  i,  Delaware  i, 
South  Carolina  i,  Maryland  i,  Virginia  i,  Illinois  i,  West 
Virginia  i.  North  Carolina  i,  Missouri  i  and  Wisconsin  i. 

The  invitation  extended  to  the  association  by  the  Direc- 
tor-General of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  tender- 
ing the  use  of  assembly  hall  at  Chicago  for  semi-annual 
meeting  during  the  exposition,  was  unanimously  accepted 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  extended  to  Chief  Buchanan  for  the 
courtesy  extended  the  association.  After  considerable  dis- 
cussion, the  following  scale  of  points  was  adopted: 

I.  General  appearance,  head  well  up,  eyes  bright  and 
alert,  and  standing  square  on  legs,  20.  2.  Broad,  full 
chest,  brisket  well  forward,  10.  3.  Broad,  straight  back, 
with  well-sprung  ribs,  15.  4.  Heavy,  square  quarters,  set 
on  short  legs,  straight  legs  well  apart,  10.  5.  Legs  white, 
with  small,  light  colored  hoof,  5.  6.  Head  small,  face 
white,  nostrils  well  expanded,  nose  and  lips  pink  in  color, 
5.  7.  Neck  short  and  round,  set  well  on  shoulders,  5. 
8.  Horn  neat,  curving  forward  and  light  in  color,  10.  9. 
Good  foretop  and  well  covered  on  belly  and  legs,  10.  10. 
Wool  of  medium  quality,  good  weight  and  presenting  an 
even  and  smooth,  white  surface,  10.    Total,  100. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows:  President, 
T.  S.  Cooper,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  Vice-presidents,  C.  I.  Al- 
len, Terryville,  Conn.;  M.  M.  Small,  Cooperstown,  Pa.;  H. 
E.  Fletcher,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  John  A.  McGillivary, 
Toronto,  Canada.  Secretary  and  treasurer,  M.  A.  Cooper, 
Washington,  Pa.  Executive  committee,  J.  M.  Ham, 
Washington  Hollow,  New  York;  J.  B.  Wylie,  Washington, 
Pa.;  George  E.  Jones,  Litchfield,  Conn.;  W.  E.  Kimsey, 
Angola,  Ind. ;  W.  J.  Baldwin,  Thorndale,  Pa. 

M.  A.  Cooper,  Sec'y.,  Washington,  Pa. 


Sheep  Shearings. 

Especially  when  on  dry  feed,  sheep  need  a  good  supply 
of  water. 

To  keep  sheep  healthy,  they  require  a  frequent  change 
of  food. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  clean  out  the  mangers  of  feed- 
racks  frequently. 

Look  over  the  flock  and  sell  the  sheep  that  show  the 
least  improvement. 

Inferior  sheep  are  often  a  drug  when  good  sheep  sell 
readily  at  good  prices. 

Never  allow  sheep  to  be  frightened  or  run  by  a  dog,  or 
in  any  way  disturbed. 

If  any  of  the  ewes  have  poor  teeth,  it  will  always  pay  to 
feed  them  ground  feed. 

A  sheep  kept  thrifty  will  shear  a  heavier  and  better  fleece 
than  one  poorly  kept. 

In  commencing  to  feed  grain  to  sheep,  feed  a  small 
quantity  at  first  and  gradually  increase. 


^Horticulture. 


Olive  Culture  in  California. 


Read  by  Pbesident  B.  M.  Lklono  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
at  Us  last  meeting. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  society,  the  subject  of  the  Fu- 
ture of  Olive  Culture  in  California  was  assigned  to  me. 
This  subject  is  too  important  and  too  broad  to  be  discussed 
in  a  paper  of  but  one  month's  time  of  preparation.  I 
therefore  submitted  a  series  of  questions  on  the  informa- 
tion desired  to  the  olivegrowers  themselves,  and  herewith 
submit  their  replies  as  follows.  Capt.  Guy  E.  Grosse  of 
Santa  Rosa  writes: 

Q.  I.    The  amount  realized  on  olive  trees  per  acre  ? 

A.  That  depends  entirely  on  the  age  of  the  trees.  My  first  plant 
on  Rincon  Heights  are  Mission  olives.  I  got  the  trees  from  John 
Spence  of  Santa  Barbara  in  1885;  they  were  two-year-old  roots  from 
cuttings  in  nursery.  Consequently,  they  are  eight  years  old  in  or- 
chard or  ten  years  from  cuttings.  They  begin  fruiting  a  little  when 
three  years  old,  and  have  gradually  increased  as  the  trees  grow  older 
and  larger;  they  have  not  yet  yielded  over  one  gallon  of  berries  to  the 
tree  and  some  trees  less  than  a  pint.  I  cultivate  the  land  thor- 
oughly, chiefly  by  hand  labor,  as  most  of  my  lands  are  too  rocky 
(basalt  boulders)  and  too  steep  to  plow.  Out  of  7000  trees  on 
Rincon  Heights,  ranging  from  one  year  old  to  eight  years  from  nur- 
sery, comprising  M  Siion,  Nevadillo  Blanco,  Manzanillo,  Rubra  and 
Redding  Picholine,  I  find  the  Nevadillo  Blanco  and  Manzanillo  fruit- 
ing (airly  well  the  third  year,  which  is  the  oldest  I  have  of  those  va- 
lieties.  I  cannot  answer  the  question  definitely,  as  my  trees  are  too 
young,  and  it  depends  on  the  use  of  the  olive  whether  for  oil  or 
pickle.  Perhaps  from  50c  to  $1  per  tree  is  a  fair  estimate  on  eight  to 
ten-year-old  trees,  and  a(t<"r  the  tenth  year  the  olive  tree  has  some 
size,  and  the  increase  of  fruit  is  considerable  every  year  thereafter. 
I  planted  one  Mission  tree  in  a  residence  lot  in  Santa  Rosa  15  years 
ago,  which  had  ten  gallons  of  fruit  last  season;  1892  seems  to  have 
been  an  off  year  in  Sonoma  county  at  least.  I  had  more  fruit  in  1891 
whf  n  the  trees  were  one  year  younger  than  last  year,  and  I  observe 
the  same  in  other  orchards  elsewhere.  To  answer  the  question  in- 
telligently, I  can  only  say  that  the  Tagnoti  family  near  Lucca,  Italy, 


has  about  ten  or  a  dozen  olive  trees  as  large  as  our  biggest  live  oaks, 
which  they  resemble  some  in  shape.  They  bear  as  much  as  500 
gallons  of  fruit  to  the  tree  every  other  year,  and  the  trees  are  prob- 
ably over  1000  years  old,  and  I  daresay  that  some  of  the  olive  trees 
in  the  Garden  of  Gethseraane,  under  whose  green,  waxy  foliage,  deli- 
cate sulphur-hued  bloom  and  sun-protecting  shides  our  Lord  and 
Savior  Jesus  Christ  offered  up  his  prayers  and  devotion  to  His  Father 
in  heaven,  are  still  there  and  growing,  and  bearing  fruit  and  perhaps 
not  yet  in  full  bearing. 

Q.  2.    The  cost  of  bringing  said  trees  into  fruiting  ? 

A.  The  first  500  trees  I  bought  from  Mr.  Spence  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara at  a  cost  of  450  each,  adding  freight  2c  and  digging  holes  2x2 
feet  and  2  feet  deep  15c,  with  stake  or  picket  3c,  and  planting  and 
tying  up  sc.  made  a  total  cost  of  70c  per  tree;  the  first  year  cultivating 
land  and  caring  for  trees,  pruning,  etc.,  about  loc  per  tree,  or  $io 
per  acre  each  year  thereafter;  say  at  the  fourth  year  when  they  began 
to  bear  a  httle  they  cost  just  $t  per  tree. 

The  next  lot  of  3000  trees  I  bought  in  1886  from  the  Goodrich  or 
Hammond  Farm  in  Santa  Clara  for  $1000,  or  33!^  cents  each;  cost 
of  planting  and  handling  about  the  same  as  belure,  or  a  trifle  less, 
trees  costing  about  90c  each  the  fourth  year.  Siace  then  I  have  had 
my  own  trees  raised  in  nursery  from  cuttings  from  the  two  lots 
quoted;  consequently,  I  consider  the  cost  of  rais.ng  the  trees  not 
worth  more  ihin  loc  each.  I  bought  two-year-old  Nevadillo, 
Manzanillo,  Rubra  and  other  varieties  at  25c  each  since,  and  most 
any  of  the  best  varieties  can  be  bought  for  20  to  2Sc  now,  and  on  ray 
kind  of  land  and  my  mode  of  planting,  using  a  six  foot  fence  picket 
to  each  tree  for  a  stake,  I  think  6o  to  70c  a  fair  estimate  of  cost  to 
bring  an  olive  tree  into  bearing,  according  to  cost  of  trees. 

Q.  3.    Does  the  demand  for  olive  oil  and  pickled  olives  warrant 
the  planting  of  new  olive  orchards? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  observation,  I  find  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  pure  olive  oil,  and  the  consumption  of  oil  and  pickles 
is  annually  increasing.  The  American  people  are  acquiring  a  taste 
for  the  fruit  and  oil,  and  inasmuch  as  the  Pacific  coast  is  really  the 
only  olive  territory  of  the  United  States  tested,  and  the  trees  have  to 
acquire  an  age  of  ten  years  before  they  attain  a  remunerative  or  profit- 
able size,  the  demand  and  consumption  are  increasing  faster  than  ihe 
production;  hence  the  many  spurious  and  adulterated  olive  oils  in  the 
markets.  While  the  American  people  are  cultivating  a  taste  'or 
olives  and  olive  oil,  they,  and  especially  the  medical  fraternity,  out  of 
necessity,  are  also  educating  themselves  in  testing  the  purity  of  the 
oil,  and  in  my  opinion  any  one  of  the  present  generation  is  perfectly 
safe  and  justified  in  planting  new  olive  orchards,  provided  he  can 
afford  to  wait  eight  or  ten  years  for  a  profit  on  ihe  investment,  as- 
suring him  that  he  will  receive  a  bigger  interest  thereafter  than  on 
any  other  plant  possible. 

Q.  4.    What  varieties  give  the  best  returns? 

A.  As  I  have  only  Mission  and  Picholine  old  enough  to  bear 
sufficiently  to  judge  by,  of  the  two  the  Mission  pays  best  by  big  odds; 
however,  I  have  great  faith  in  Manzanillo,  Nevadillo  and  many  others, 
and  feel  encouraged  by  their  thriftiness,  hardiness  and  youthful  bear- 
ing. 

Q.  5.  What  obstacles  are  there  to  hinder  the  olive-oil  industry 
from  becoming  one  of  great  commercial  importance? 

A.  There  are  many.  Rape  seed,  grape  seed,  cotton  seed  and 
peanut-oil,  and  trora  50  to  100  per  cent  cotton  seed,  branded,  labeled 
and  placed  upon  the  market  in  handsome  bottles  as  pure  olive-oil. 
Such  oils  are  placed  by  manufacturers  into  dealers'  hands,  at  low 
prices,  affording  great  profits  to  jobbers  and  retailers  in  a  certain  class 
of  trade.  This  business  of  making  spurious  olive-oil  is  the  result  ol 
increasing  demand  lor  the  pure  article  and  the  inadequate  production 
of  it,  its  high  price  and  small  profit  to  the  dealer,  as  against  big 
profits  realized  in  handling  the  adulterated  oils. 

Q.  6.  G.ve  instances  you  may  know  of  and  names  of  growers 
who  have  realized  paying  returns  (amount  per  acre)  from  olive  or- 
chards.   If  none,  the  reason  why? 

A.  That  question  I  cannot  answer  correctly,  there  being  only  one 
old  olive  orchard  in  this  county,  except  a  few  isolated  old  Mission 
trees  planted  here  and  there  by  old  settlers,  some  of  whom  never 
gathered  the  fruit  until  of  late  years,  and  in  many  instances  the  first 
use  of  the  fruit  is  being  made  now  by  pickling  it.  Col.  Geo.  F. 
Hooper,  of  Sobre  Vista,  Sonoma  county,  has  the  oldest  orchard  of 
about  160  trees;  he  has  made  an  excellent  quality  of  oil  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  I  do  not  know  the  profit  he  realizes  from  his  small 
plant,  but  I  can  attest  to  the  excellence  of  his  oil.  having 
used  it  in  preference  to  any  other  when  I  could  get  it.  There  are 
perhaps  100,000  olive  trees  set  out  in  Sonoma  county,  orchards  vary- 
ing in  age  from  one  to  ten  years.  The  largest  plants  are  at  Asti, 
Cloverdale,  Healdsbu-g,  Korbels,  Los  Guillicos,  Santa  Rosa  and 
Penn's  Grove.  A  great  many  will  be  set  out  this  season,  and  in  a 
very  few  years  we  shall  know  who  does  and  how  much  they  realize 
per  acre,  and  who  does  not,  and  the  reason  why. 

LETTER  FROM  EDWARD  E.  GOODRfCH  OF  "EL  QUITO." 

Santa  Clara,  Jan.  19,  1893. 
Mr.  B.  M.  Lelong:  Yours  of  the  I3ih  duly  received.  I  cannot 
give  any  information  as  to  what  is  realized  on  olive  trees,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  development  ol  my  place  and  the  small  crop,  due  to  vari- 
ous changes  and  incidental  condiitons.  The  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
bringing  into  bearing  would  be  the  same  as  prunes,  with  the  differ, 
ence  of  price  of  tree,  if  two-year-old  trees  were  planted.  It  might 
be  safe  to  add  one  year  more.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  de- 
mand for  pickled  olives  is  sufficiently  large  and  increasing  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity  to  justify  olive  planting  for  pickles.  It  seems  as  if  the 
ignorance  of  our  people  as  to  the  value  of  pure  olive-oil  and  the  dan- 
gerous character  of  Ihe  adulterations  is  such  that,  for  some  years  to 
come,  it  will  be  diftiouU  to  market  anv  large  quantities  of  oil  at  the 
high  price  which  olive  culture  demands.  I  know  nothing  about  the 
pickling  business.  For  oil  purposes  on  "  El  Quito  "  the  Italian  Cor- 
reggiola  and  the  Grossaja  seem  to  produce  the  finest  oil  and  promise 
to  be  good  bearers. 

There  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  olive  industry  from  becoming  one  of 
great  commercial  importance,  except  the  ignorance  of  Americans  as 
to  the  va'ue  of  olive  oil  and  the  necessity  of  purity,  the  rascality  of 
the  trade  which  adulterates  and,  to  some  extent,  the  careless  processes 
of  some  oil  producers. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  has  made  a  decided  financial  suc- 
cess in  olive  culture,  unless  Mr.  Elwood  Cooper  and  Mr.  Frank  Kim- 
ball, but  then  there  are  no  g  eat  number  of  producing  groves  near  me. 

My  impression  is  that  after  the  Columbian  Exposition  there  will  te 
a  decided  change  in  the  olive  market. 

LETTER  FROM  PEVERIL  MEIGS. 

Santa  Barbara,  Jan.  17,  1893. 

B.  M.  Lelong,  Esq. — I  regret  that  my  experience  with  the  olive  has 
been  too  limited  to  tnable  me  to  answer  your  queries.  I  have  about 
200  trees  about  18  years  old,  and  have  had  but  six  years  experience 
with  them,  and  during  that  time  have  had  but  one  crop,  which  yielded 
me  400  bottles  of  oil,  $400  (  ix  bottles  to  the  gallon),  and  125  gallons 
of  pickled  olives,  sold  at  650,  $81.25;  'o'a'.  $481-25.  Not  knowing 
that  I  should  succeed  either  in  pickling  or  in  making  an  edible  oi',  I 
neglected  to  weigh  my  crop  of  fruit,  and  this  is  why  I  cannot  give  you 
accurate  information.  My  trees  are  scattered  and  have  good  cu'tiva- 
tion,  but  do  not  bear.  I  judge  that  they  yielded  about  5000  prunds 
the  year  they  bore  (two  years  ago),  which  would  have  been  about  10 
cents  a  pound,  or  $2.50  a  tree.  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  about  the 
cost  ot  bringing  trees  into  fruiting  ? 

Your  3d  question  :  "  Does  the  demand  for  olive  oil  and  pickled 
olives  warrant  the  planting  of  new  olive  orchards?"  I  am  quite  sure 
that  it  does  not,  because  the  trees  do  not  bear  regularly,  and  the  oil 
does  not  sell  very  readily,  owing  pirtly  to  its  not  being  first  rate. 
more  because  our  people  as  a  mass  have  not  been  educated  to  it,  but 
mostiv  because  of  the  cheap  and  deadly  stuff  sold  under  the  guise 
of  olive  oil  by  men  in  whom  all  sense  of  honesty  is  dead  and  who  do 
not  care  a  pin  lor  either  the  lie  on  the  label  or  for  the  shattered  health 
of  those  who  consume  their  poisons,  so  long  as  they  make  money  by 
their  rascality.    I  saw  recently  that  an  analysis  of  64  s^niples  of 


alleged  olive  oil  in  New  York  City  revealed  the  shameful  fact  that  not 
one  was  pure. 

Your  4th  question:  "What  varieties  give  the  best'returns?"  I 
cannot  answer,  as  I  know  only  the  "  Mission.  " 

Your  5th  question  :  "What  obstacles  are  there  to  hinder  the  olive 
industry  from  becoming  one  of  great  commercial  importance?'' 
ist.  Because  it  cannot  be  made  and  sold  at  $3  a  gallon,  the  price  re- 
quired by  commercial  men  to  enable  it  to  enter  our  markets  largely. 
2d.  Because  our  people  do  not  know  what  olive  oil  is,  and  are  not 
likely  to  find  out  as  long  as  the  present  infamous  practice  of  adulter 
tion  is  allowed. 

Your  6th  question  :  "  Give  instances  you  may  know  of  and  names 
of  growers  who  have  realized  paying  returns  from  olive  orchards."  I 
cannot  answer  because  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  made  money  by 
raising  olives  and  selling  pure  olive  oi'.  Why?  The  oil  is  not  good 
enough  in  flavor  lo  CT<ta.te  a.  love  for  it  and  ou'  p^iople  are  satisfied 
with  cottonseed  oil,  and  many  prefer  it.  In  other  words,  I  do  not 
think  the  idsa^bas  been  reached  Oy  any  one  yet  in  California  in  olive 
oil.  I  am  iniormed  by  a  gentleman  in  New  York,  who  is  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  California,trade,  that  a  limited  quantity  of  first  rate 
olive  oil  can  be  sold  at  $1  a  bottle,  that  is,  $6  a  gallon,  or  even  con- 
siderably more,  but  that  it  cannot  become  of  any  commercial  im- 
portance until  it  can  be  sold  at  $3  a  gallon,  or  50  cents  a  bottle,  and 
it  must  be  excellent  in  flavor  to  fight  its  way  even  at  that  price.  He 
intimates  that  no  such  excellence  has  been  achieved  so  far  by  Cali- 
fornia. If  our  oil  does  not  find  a  rapid  sale  now,  when  the  census 
shows  that  the  total  annual  output  of  our  olive  orchards  is  only  about 
$65,000,  what  chance  will  there  be  if  we  increase  our  product  tenfold  ? 
My  opinions  cannot  carry  much  weight  owing  to  my  meager  ex- 
perience, but  I  write  with  perfect  candor  and  sincerely  regret  that  I 
cannot  put  the  outlook  in  a  more  roseate  hue. 

LEfTER  from  COL.  GEO.  F.  HOOPER,  OF  "SOBRE  VISTA." 

Sonoma,  Jan.  16,  1893. 
B.  M.  Lelong,  Esq, — In  reply  to  inquiries  contained  in  your  circu- 
lar dated  San  Francisco,  January  13.  1893,  viz: 
ist.    The  amount  realized  on  olive  trees  per  acre? 
Taking  my  crop  for  the  past  five  year?,  it  has  averaged  $154  net  per 
acre. 

2d.    The  cost  of  bringing  said  trees  into  fruiting? 
My  Mission  trees,  at  eight  years  old  from  the  rooted  cuttings,  cost 
$120  per  acre. 

3d.  Does  the  demand  for  olive  oil  and  pickled  olives  warrant  the 
planting  of  new  olive  orchards? 

Hardly,  as,  owing  to  the  high  wages,  the  producer  of  olives  and 
their  oil  has  to  ask  a  higher  price  lor  bis  product  to  obtain  a  fair  re- 
turn for  his  outlay. 

4th.    What  varieties  give  the  b<"st  returns? 
My  experience  is  with  the  Mission.    I  think  well  of  it. 
5th.    What  obstacles  are  there  to  hinder  the  olive  industry  from 
becoming  one  of  great  commercial  importance? 

The  expense  ol  production,  adulteration,  also  competition  with  the 
imported  article,  which  can  be  bought  at  a  less  price  than  we  can  put 
the  pure  olive  oil  on  the  market. 

6.h.  Give  instances  you  may  know  of  and  names  of  growers  who 
have  realized  paying  returns  (amount  per  acre)  from  olive  orchards. 
If  none,  the  reason  why? 

I  cannot  speak  authoritatively. 

LETTER  FROM  GEN.  JOHN  BIDWELL,   OF  RANCHO  CHICO. 

Chico,  Cal.  ,  January  20,  1893. 
B.  M.  Lelong,  Esq.  —  R^^fening  to  your  letter  of  the  13th  in^i.,  I 
will  say  that  I  do  not  feel  that  my  experience  in  growing  olives  has 
been  sufficient  to  justify  an  expression  of  views  upon  the  inquiries 
propounded  in  your  letter. 

The  only  olive  trees  I  have  in  bearing  are  a  few  old  trees  about  my 
house,  which  were  planted  many  years  ago.  From  the  annual  crop 
gathered  from  these  I  have  made  sufficient  oil  from  year  10  year  to 
supply  my  own  table,  but  I  have  never  sold  any  and  have  never  made 
any  attempt  to  ascertain  what  it  cost  to  make  it.  I  have  some 
younger  olive  orchards  planted,  but  they  are  not  as  yet  in  bearing, 
and  I  am  therefore  unprepared,  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  to 
give  any  advice  as  to  the  amount  that  migot  or  ought  to  be  realized 
per  acre  from  a  bearing  orchard.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  unable  to 
give  you  anything  more  valuable  in  connection  with  this  important 
industry. 

LETTER  FROM  JOHN  ROCK. 

Niles,  Ala.meda  Co.,  Cal.,  Jan.  14,  1893. 
Mr.  B.  M.  Lelong — Yours  ot  the  13'h  received.    The  six  questions 
you  give  are  six  hard  nuts  to  crack  for  anyone  with  exception  of 
about  three  or  four  men,  who  have  given  the  olive  a  full  test. 

The  olive  industry  is  quite  new  yet.  I  don't  believe  there  are  a 
doz»n  men  in  the  State  who  can  show  any  returns  from  olives.  If 
you  had  asked  the  question  thirty  years  ago  what  French  prunes 
would  do,  nobody  could  have  answered  it. 

I  cannot  give  you  any  information  on  the  subject,  but  will  be  able 
to  do  so  in  two  or  three  years  from  now,  when  our  orchard  at  Biggs 
will  be  in  bearing. 

LETTER  FROM  C.   R.  RINALUI,  OF  SAN  FERNANDO. 

B.  M.  Lelong,  Esq.:  Your  questions  of  January  13,  1893,  are 
rather  too  far-reaching  to  answer  satisfactorily  so  as  to  cover  the  sub- 
ject. 

It  depends  mostly  on  distance  from  market,  soil,  water-sources, 
financial,  mental  and  muscular  ability  of  the  grower,  etc. 

I  will  give  my  experience  and  observation  in  this  location.  I  am 
located  about  25  miles  from  Los  Angeles  City,  two  and  one-half 
miles  from  railroad  depo'.  We  have  here  eight  or  nine  olive  groves 
and  about  2000  trees,  set  out  in  alley-w^y  form,  on  roadsides  and  as 
windbreaks,  in  reddish,  sandy  loam.  The  land  is  worth  $2ro  per 
acre.  Cost:  deep  plowing  to  destroy  gopher  and  squirrels'  work, 
$3  50  per  acre;  75  trees  at  250,  $18.75;  'o  '^Y  out  ground,  set,  culti- 
vate and  irrigate  trees,  $3.50.  Second  year,  pruning,  plowing,  culti- 
vating and  irrigating,  $6;  third  year,  $7;  fourth  year,  $8;  filth  year. 


$9;  sixth  year,  $10;  seventh  year,  $10. 

SUMMARY.  Per  Acre. 

Capital  in  land  8200  00 

Interest  on  capital  tor  seven  years  at  six  per  cent   84  00 

Trees  and  first  year's  expenses   26  25 

Seven  years'  interest,  on  825.25  at  six  per  cent   10  60 

<  are  for  six  years   60  CO 

Interest  on  S.'in  for  over  three  years  at  six  per  cent   9  00 

Taxes   10  00 


Total  «388  85 


Proper  handling  will  reduce  this  figure,  as  trees  will  bear  in  four 
years  from  time  set  out. 

Mr.  R.  Pico's  first  crop  was  70  gallons  per  acre,  which  he  sold 
pickled,  at  93  cents  per  gallon.  The  tr-es  are  now  12  years  old,  and 
the  last  return  was  4^  cents  per  pound  on  the  tree,  and  the  yield 
about  one  ton  per  acre,  besides  cuttings. 

I  have  about,  520  trees,  nearly  80  years  old,  set  out  in  alley-way; 
they  relumed  in  the  last  three  years  $120  per  acre  annually,  besides 
cuttings.  These  trees  were  pruned  and  plowed  once  a  year  and  bad 
no  other  cultivation. 

In  regard  to  the  demand  for  p  ckled  olives  and  olive  oil,  I  can  say 
that  we  never  have  had  enough  fruit.  No  oil  has  been  made,  but  as 
!Oon  as  the  crop  is  sufficient  to  warrant,  an  oil  mill  will  be  made  here. 

I  am  not  in  possession  of  slatis'ics  of  oil  imported  into  our  coun- 
try, but  I  know  as  long  as  merchants  can  buy  pure  home-made  oil. 
foreign  oil  will  lose  sale.  Imported  oil  does  not  affect  ours  in  com- 
petition, even  with  the  duty,  because  it  is  mostly  impure. 

I  have  found  the  Mission  the  best  olive  both  for  pickle  and  oil,  and 
the  future  will  teach  that  only  the  large  olives  should  be  used  for 
pickles. 

I  firmly  believe  that  olive  culture  has  a  brilliant  future.  It  is  con- 
sidered the  true  friend  of  the  poor  man  in  Europe,  and  will  be  a 
source  of  wealth  to  our  country. 

[Other  letters  will  appear  next  week.] 
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By  the  Liltle  flammook. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Pbess  by  Isabel  Darling. 

By  the  little  hammock  she  sews  and  sings  : 
"O  riches  have  olien  hidden  wings, 
And  honors  are  often  fleeting  things; 
But  Baby's  wee  hammock  swings  and  swings, 
With  dipping  and  gliding  curvmg  springs, 
And  close  to  my  flying  thread  it  brings 
A  pillow  and  spread  ol  fi!my  lace. 
The  yellowest  head  and  dearest  face 
Where  dimples  have  found  a  hiding-place 
And  peep  at  the  merry  smiles  that  race 
From  the  rounded  chin  to  the  crowning  tress 
Tossed  back  on  the  pillow.     You  cannot  guess 
One-half  of  the  happy  hrpes  I  press 
Close  into  the  seams  ol  Baby's  dieis. 

"  Now  into  the  sunshine,  now  the  shade. 
Almost  to  the  nest  the  linnet  made 
High  up  where  the  cypress  twigs  are  laid 
In  evergreen  lowers  braced  and  slayed; 
Almost  where  the  poppy  sal  and  played 
With  his  green  night-cap  on  his  yellow  head, 
Though  he  dared  not  rise  from  his  tiny  bed, 
With  its  green  lace  pillow  and  green  lace  spread, 
Till  the  lark  came  back  with  its  true-love  song, 
Till  the  nights  grew  short  and  the  days  grew  long,  ' 
Till  his  cheeks  grew  round  and  his  leet  were  strong 
Till  he  heard  love-sighs  Irom  the  east  and  west. 
Till  he  strained  the  bands  of  hii  baby  vest 
And  arose  lull  length  in  his  dainty  nest 
With  his  oale-green  mantle  freshly  pressed; 
Then  he  flung  his  cap  at  the  twinkhng  breast 
Ot  the  humming-bird. 

''O  the  hammock  swings 
Where  Biby  can  see  the  fairy  rings 
Thai  smile  to  the  grasses  a  hint  of  springs; 
It  swings  to  the  clinging  passion  vines 
That  climb  on  the  arms  of  sighing  pines 
And  cover  their  plumes  with  mystic  signs. 

"O  riches  have  often  hidden  wings, 

And  honors  are  often  fl- eting  things, 

But  Baby's  wee  hammock  swings  and  swings." 

So  she  dreamily  sews  as  she  dreamily  sings. 
And  the  fluttering  hands,  like  a  birdling's  wings. 
Seem  tenderly  touching  the  answering  strings 
Of  the  harp  that  forever  and  ever  hath  rung 
To  the  sweetest  melody  felt  or  sung, 
The  music  of  nature,  tamed  or  wild,  — 
A  mother's  low  song  to  her  sleeping  child. 

Farm  Societies  for  Women. 


Written  for  the  RtJBAL  Pbess  by  Laura  B.  Evkrktt, 


HE  was  one  of  our  society 
girls,"  said  a  college  gradu- 
ate. 

"A  society  girl  ?    She  does 
not  look  gay." 
"  O,  I  mean  that  she  be- 
longed to  the  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation. She  was  a  most  devoted  worker." 

The  phrase  "  society  woman  "  has  gained 
a  meaning  far  removed  from  frivolity.  The 
great  movements  are  mainly  the  work  of 
'*  society  women."  Frances  E.  WiUiard 
strikes  for  "God  and  Home  and  Native 
Land,"  and  thousands  of  earnest  women  tic 
on  the  white  ribbon  and  pledge  themselves 
to  temp'rance  principles.  Jobtphine  Butler 
in  England,  asks  for  the  same  standard  of 
morals  for  men  and  women  alike,  and  wo- 
men in  all  lands  work  and  pr.iy  for  the  ex- 
termination of  the  social  evil.  Pundita 
Kamabai  works  for  the  child  widows  of  In- 
dia, and  every  civilized  country  aids  one 
woman  in  establishing  a  school  for  these 
suffering  children. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Bottome  says:  "What- 
ever your  work,  ask  Christ's  help,  and  la- 
bor '  In  His  Name;' and  a  maltese  cross 
worn  at  the  throat  tells  that  the  wearer  is 
striving  to  pattern  her  life  after  the  Perfect 
One." 

In  sympathy,  the  women  of  the  world  are 
one.  The  wonderful  sisterhood  is  the  closer 
knit  by  work  in  common. 

Shall  interest  in  these  societies  be  con- 
fined to  city  women Do  not  those  in  the 
country  need  even  more  the  benefits  of  such 
association  ? 

"  We  live  too  far  apart."  "  We  have  too 
much  work  to  do."  "  People  might  think 
we  neglected  our  homes."  In  all  the  min- 
gled voices  there  is  an  undertone  which 
savs,  "  I  would  enjoy  such  work.'' 

Few  realize  the  unvarying  plainness  in 
the  lives  of  women  in  the  country.  Their 
horizon  groAS  small.  The  sons  and  daugh- 
ters grow  up,  are  sent  away  to  be  educated 
and  come  home  wi  h  a  feeling  that  some- 
thing is  missing  in  the  household.  They 
have  gone  on;  mother  has  stood  still. 
Blessings  on  the  motherly  head.  Her  self- 
abnegation  is  not  without  reward.  The 
question  is,  Ought  she  to  lose  the  companion- 
ship of  her  children,  in  justice  to  herself  or 
to  them  ? 

A  C.  L.  S.  C.  or  other  reading  circle  will 
demand  a  little  time  each  day — time  that 
can  well  be  spared  from  some  unnecessary 
work.  Daily  reading  of  good  books  works 
wonders,  though  the  time  spent  be  not  more 
than  a  half-hour  each  day.  If  there  can  be 
meetings  of  those  reading  the  same  course, 
discussion  of  the  subjects  studied  and  ex- 


change of  ideas,  it  will  keep  the  reader's 
sympathy  world-wide.  Sympathy 

Differs  from  gold  and  clay. 
That  to  divide  is  not  to  take  away. 

An  interest  in  missions  brings  Natal  and 
Uganda,  Kalgan  and  Pekin,  Constantinople 
and  Kyoto  to  our  very  doors.  World-work 
ers  send  the  account  of  their  failures  and 
success  to  every  village  through  the  maga- 
zines devoted  to  the  work. 

The  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  is  an  organization  suited  to  any  coun 
try  town.  Few  societies  give  work  suited 
to  so  many  tastes.  With  its  40  departments 
of  work,  each  member  may  choose  the  work 
best  suited  to  hericlf.  Make  your  readiest 
letter-writer  corresponding  secretary.  Let 
some  one  who  loves  children  take  the  Sun- 
day-school department.  Give  some  studious 
woman  the  department  of  "  Relation  of 
Temperance  to  Labor." 

Some  one  who  will  take  time  to  edit  a 
temperance  column  in  a  neighborhood  news 
paper,  or  to  write  reports  of  the  society  for 
publication,  ought  to  have  "  Press  Work." 
Give  some  wise  mother  the  subject  "  Hered 
ity,"  and  choose  a  spiritual  person  for 
"Evangelical  Work."  If  you  have  no 
young  women's  union,  your  girls  may  find 
work  in  "  Flower  Department,  Music,  Young 
Women's  Work,"  and  other  lines. 

"  Hygiene,  Suffrage,  Scientific  Temper- 
ance" are  important  topics.  Space  is  de- 
voted to  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  because  it  is  a 
society  in  which  every  mother  will  feel  an 
interest. 

Mothers  are  anxious  to  work  for  temper 
ance,  if  they  only  know  how.  This  union, 
whose  aim  is  to  educate  in  the  home,  will  fit 
the  mother  in  many  ways  for  her  life  work — 
the  molding  of  her  children's  characters. 

For  an  elastic  society,  where  the  aim  is 
results  in  moral  growth  and  spiritual  grace; 
where  the  society  can  spend  little  time  on 
meetings,  by-laws,  officers,  the  "  King's 
Daughters  "  or  "  Lend-a-Hand  Ten  "  will  fill 
the  need. 

Whatever  line  of  study  or  work  is  chosen, 
let  it  be  participated  in  by  many.  A  neigh- 
borhood may  be  uplifted  by  one  band  of 
earnest  women. 

Dear  mothers,  whose  home  is  on  the  farm, 
do  not  deny  yourselves  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing in  association  with  other  women.  The 
time  it  will  take  is  little  in  comparison  with 
the  benefit  to  you  and  yours.  Open  your 
hearts  to  the  sunshine  and  receive  the  bless- 
ings that  come  to  sisters  who  work  together 
in  unity.  The  homes  of  the  future  will 
prove  the  usefulness  of  outside  interest  for 
the  women  on  the  farm. 


Grains  of  Cold. 

The  busy  have  no  time  for  tears. — Byron. 
Vanity  is  the  quicksand  of  reason. — George 
Sand. 

The  villain's  censure  is  extorted  praise. — 
Pope. 

The  overcurious  are  not  overwise. — Mas- 
singer. 

A  good  intention  clothes  itself  with  power. 
— Emerson. 

The  secret  of  success  is  constancy  to  pur- 
pose.— Disraeli. 

Either  I  will  find  a  way,  or  I  will  make 
one. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Avarice  is  always  poor,  but  poor  by  its 
own  fault. — Johnson. 

Subtlety  may  deceive  you;  integrity  never 
will. — Cromwell. 

When  faith  i<:  lost,  and  honor  dies,  the 
man  is  dead. — Whittier. 

There  is  no  genius  in  life  like  the  genius 
of  energy  and  activity. — D.  G.  Mitchell. 

He  that  is  good  for  making  excuses  is  sel- 
dom good  for  anything  else.  —  Franklin. 

Countries  are  well  cultivated,  not  as  they 
are  fertile,  but  as  they  are  free, — Montes- 
quieu. 

It  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  force  of 
a  sentence  whether  a  man  be  behind  it  or  no. 
— Emerson. 

He  is  happy  whose  circumstances  suit 
his  temper;  but  he  is  more  excellent  who 
can  suit  his  temper  to  any  circumstances. — 
Hume. 

Mohammed  hearing  one  of  his  soldiers 
say,  "  I'll  turn  my  camel  loose  and  trust  him 
to  God,"  said  to  him,  "Tie  your  camel  and 
then  trust  him  to  God." 

"  The  last  word  "  is  the  most  dangerous 
of  infernal  machines,  and  the  husband  and 
wife  should  no  more  fight  to  get  it  than  they 
would  struggle  for  the  possession  of  a  loaded 
bombshell. — Douglas  Jerrold. 

Sensible  Editor. 
A  country  editor  puts  the  old  question  in 
new  shape,  and  says  to  his  subscribers: 
"Brother,  don't  stop  your  paper  Just  because 
you  don't  agree  with  the  editor.  The  last 
cabbage  you  send  us  didn't  agree  with  us 
either,  but  we  didn't  drop  you  Irom  our  sub- 
scription list  on  that  account." — Atlanta  Con- 
stitution. 


My  Old  Maid  Scores  New  York  City. 


Written  for  the  Rural  Pkkiis  by  Auoubta  E.  Townsb. 

January  the  eighth,  '93,  and  just  the  love- 
liest kind  of  a  Sunday  afternoon.  Going 
into  my  garden  I  pick  a  handful  of  pink  Bon 
Silene  roses,  and  declare  to  myself  that  I'll 
step  down  the  road  and  give  them  to  Miss 
Hetty. 

Miss  Hetty  is  the  dear,  little,  original,  in 
dependent  old  maid  ("  nineteen  years  and 
some  months  "  she  calls  herself)  that  I  have 
written  about  so  often.  Just  now  she's  a 
little  lame  and  keeps  company  with  her 
rocking-chair,  mostly.  She  strained  her 
ankle  stepping  into  a  gopher-hole  when  she 
was  irrigating  her  back-yard. 

Irrigate?  Well,  I  should  say  so  !  You 
ought  to  see  her  with  shovel  and  rubber 
boots  managing  a  "  head  "  of  water  !  Ought 
to  see  the  Zanjero,  too,  when  he's  given  her 
a  "  head  and  a  half;"  it  "  got  away  with  her," 
and  she's  giving  Aim  a  piece  of  her  mind. 

I  never  thought  the  Zacjero  cared  for 
these  "  pieces.''  As  for  me,  I  have  found 
them  so  entertaining  that  I  am  saving  them 
to  make  me  a  quilt  to  wrap  myself  in  when  I 
am  dull,  or  suffering  from  "ultramarine 
lycanthropy "  (Bostonese  for  "  the  blues," 
you  know). 

I  find  Miss  Hetty  in  her  rocker,  her  knit- 
ting-work in  her  lap  and  a  big  San  Fran- 
cisco daily  in  her  hands. 

She  does  nursing  for  the  two  Doctor  B.'s, 
and  the  doctors  and  their  patients,  most  of 
them,  lend  her  papers  and  magazines.  She 
reads  everything  she  can  lay  her  hands  on, 
nearly.  It  helps  keep  her  awake  nights 
when  she  is  watching.  Her  reading  is 
amusingly  miscellaneous.  So  are  her  opin- 
ions. These  last,  however,  are  about  as  de- 
cided as  you  find  them. 

As  I  hand  Miss  Hetty  the  roses,  and  be 
fore  I  can  say  "  How  are  you?"  even,  she 
bursts  out: 

"  It's  typhus  now  !  And  what  do  you  sup- 
pose it'll  be  next  spring?  O,  those  two 
thousand  sacks  are  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 
Don't  you  doubt  it." 

"Sarks?"  I  gasp,  and  sit  down.  Miss 
Hetty  flourishes  her  paper  and  proceeds. 

"  It's  just  horrible!  I  haven't  had  those 
rags  out  of  my  mind  a  day  since  I  read 
about  them  five  or  six  weeks  ago.  I 
have  my  opinion  of  the  papers,  that  they 
don't  make  more  fuss  about  them.  They 
ought  to  have  followed  those  rags  up  and 
had  them  burned,  every  one,  and  let  us  all 
know  about  it,  too,  so  we  could  sleep  easy 
nights." 

"  It's  //ly  opinion,"  and  Miss  Hettv  jabs 
her  paper  right  at  me,  "it's  my  opinion,  it 
this  nation  can't  keep  bouie  better  than  i/tu/, 
they'd  better  put  in  women  as  President  and 
mayors  and  health  officials.  Now,  if  I J 
been  mayor  of  New  York  City,  a  whole 
regiment  of  Dr.  Jenkins  wouldn't  have  dared 
to  let  in  those  dirty  rags." 

"  Miss  Hetty,"  i  interposed  desperately, 
"Will  you  tell  me  what  you  are  talking 
about  ?" 

"Why,  child,  didn't  you  know  that  two 
thousand — Two  Thousand! — sacks  of  old 
rags,  which  came  over  in  a  certain  ship 
some  time  early  in  December  were  let  into 
New  York  City  without— being — dis — in — 
fee — tedf  They  were  marked  disinfected, 
but  no  one  had  seen  it  done  over  here.  Some 
doctors  advised  that  they  be  disinfected  on 
the  spot — before  landing,  but  that  awjul, 
aw/ul  Dr.  Jenkins  said  they  might  come  in 
without  it.  Vet  I  read  there  was  a  Govern- 
ment order  to  have  all  rags  disinfected  here. 
Paper  said  that  the  rags  were  thought  to 
come  from  Russian  hospitals.  A  doctor 
who  looked  at  them  some  said  they  were 
bloody  and  very  filthy.  O  !  it  makes  me 
sick.'  Ive  seen  hospital  rags  I  I've  seen 
old  clothes  used  about  sick  people  !  Ugh  / 
And  just  think  !  this  item  was  in  fine  type, 
only  so  long  (she  measures  off  her  middle 
finger),  and  on  an  inside  page  !" 

"  What  New  York  City  is  thinking  of,  I 
don't  see,''  and  Miss  Hatty  rattles  her  paper 
right  in  my  face  again.  "  One  would  think 
nothing  had  been  said  about  cholera  germs, 
and  microbes  and  such  things  in  old,  dirty 
rags.  I'm  ashamed  of  our  country's  house- 
keeping. New  York  ought  to  be  ashamed. 
Every  neat  housekeeper  ought  to  be  up  in 
arms." 

"  Why,  child,  if  I  was  a  mother,  and  a 
nurse  or  a  governess,  or  a  servant  of  any 
sort,  would  let  a  sack,  or  half  a  sack,  or  a 
tiny  piece  of  rag,  even,  come  on  to  my 
premises  or  about  my  home,  and  children 
from  a  neighbor  affected  with  contagious 
diseases,  diphtheria  say,  I'd  want  to  tear 
them  limb  Jrom  limb.'  Think  I'd  keep  ihem 
in  my  service  an  hour  ?  a  minute  1  No  sirl 
And  if  I  had  to  have  such  things  from  a  dis- 
eased household,  think  I'd  trust  to  their 
disinfecting   them .''    No-sir-ee  !    I'd  see  it 


was  done.  I  wouldn't  take  any  risks.  No 
one  would  that  was  faithful  or  decent,  or 
loved  their  families  !" 

"  And  aren't  we  one  big  family  ?  And  be- 
cause we  are  so  big,  mustn't  we  be  a  thou- 
sand times  more  vigilant  and  careful?" 

Miss  Hetty  pauses  to  take  breath,  and  at 
last  I  get  a  word  in  "edgewise."  I  ask, 
soothingly : 

"  Miss  Hetty,  didn't  you  read  what  a 
storm  they've  been  having  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  thit  New  \'ork  City  was  buried 
under  two  leet  of  snow  the  sixth  ?  Look  at 
your  roses,  and  be  thankful  you  are  in  such 
a  cozy  corner  of  the  world  as  the  Santa  Ana 
valley  !  '' 

Miss  Hetty  looks  at  me  soberly. 
"  Child,"  she  says,  softly  and  slowly, 
"  When  I  say  we  are  one  big  family  I  mean 
it.  If  I  go  scot  free  through  a  pestilence, 
do  you  suppose  I  don't  suffer  ihinkirg  of 
others?  Why,  about  the  time  I  read  about 
these  rags,  I  read  in  the  New  York  World 
of  the  way  children  and  babies  are  treated 
in  the  poor  districts  of  London,  and  I  cried 
all  night.  I  couldn't  get  them  out  of  my 
mind.  But — ''  and  she  straightens  herself 
up,  as  if  to  shake  off  the  memory  of  these  for- 
eign waifs,  "my  country  is  a  little  nearer; 
and  when  I  think  of  the  danger  of  letting 
2000  sacks  of  old  rags  into  the  country  I'm 
that  mad  I  could  spank  the  whole  of  New 
York  City   

Twenty  Things  Worth  Knowing, 

Keep  the  cover  on  the  canister. 
Rub  lamp  chimneys  with  dry  salt. 
Throw  chloride  of  lime  in  rat  holes. 
Wash  oilcloth  with  skimmed  milk. 
Beat  carpets  on  the  wrong  side  first. 
Cover  apple  barrels  with  newspapers. 
Keep  everything  clean  around  the  well. 
Apply  hartshorn  to  the  stings  of  insects. 
Pour  boiling  water  through  fruit  stains. 
Drink  cream  (or  a  burned  mouth  and 
throat. 

Put  your  coffee  grounds  on  your  house 
plants. 

Good  eggs  always  have  dull  looking 
shells. 

Boiled  vinegar  and  myrrh  are  good  de- 
odorizers. 

Use  oatmeal  instead  of  soap  for  toilet  pur- 
poses. 

Camphor  is  the  best  antimoth  prepara- 
tion known. 

Use  whisky  instead  of  water  to  make 
liquid  glue. 

Sponge  roughened  skin  with  brandy  and 
rose-water. 

Use  hartshorn  to  bring  back  colors  faded 
by  acids. 

Wagon  grease  will  take  off  warts  and  pro- 
truding moles. 

If  sneezing  be  induced  it  will  stop  a  dis- 
agreeable hiccough. — Home  Queen. 

Americanisms. 

An  English  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Herald  has  found  in  a  "  Dictionary  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  Dialect"  a  number  of  words 
which  English  writers  usually  class  as 
American  provincialisms.  Among  them  are 
''cute''  and  "piert,"  found  also  in  one  of 
George  Eliot's  novels;  " backed  up,"  "call," 
in  the  sense  of  reason  and  necessity;  "chip- 
per," "darn,"  as  a  mild  oath;  "fall,"  for  au- 
tumn; "galluses,"  "heft,"  "hunk,"  "jaw," 
meaning  to  scold;  "  jiffey,"  "get  out  of  kil- 
ter." "rare,"  in  the  sense  of  undone;  "thick," 
for  intimate;  "gutnption,"  "tan,"  meaning  to 
thrash;  ''spells"  of  weather,  "put  to  rights,'' 
etc.  The  subject  is  a  most  interesting  one, 
and  deserves  more  attention  from  philolo- 
gists than  it  has  thus  far  received.  The  com- 
piler of  the  dictionary  in  question  says  that 
many  of  the  provincialisms  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  are  identical  with  those  current  in  the 
adjoining  counties  of  Hampshire,  Wilts  and 
Dorset,  once  forming  part  of  the  Saxon 
kingdom  of  Wessex,  and  that  the  basis  of 
the  dialect  of  this  region  is  purely  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

A  Man's  Standard. 

A  lady  reader  writes  that  she  has  discov- 
ered the  standard  by  which  one  man  judges 
another— viz. ,  himself.  Here  are  some  of 
her  definitions  as  she  has  heard  man  ex- 
press them: 

A  rascal — one  who  owes  him  money. 

Ditto — one  to  whom  he  owes  money. 

A  dude— one  who  dresses  better  than  he. 

A  miser — one  who  saves  more  money  than 
he, 

A  spendthrift — one  who  spends  more  than 
he. 

A  snob — one  whose  social  position  is  bet- 
ter than  his  own. 

An  upstart — one  whose  social  position  is 
worse  than  his  own. 

A  smart  man  —  one  who  thinks  as  he 
does. 

A  fool — one  who  doesn't. 
A  crank — one  whose  theories  differ  from 
his  own. — Journal  of  Education. 
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Taking  Cold. 

A  person  in  good  health  with  fair  play 
easily  resists  cold.  But  when  the  health 
flags  a  little,  and  liberties  are  taken  with  the 
stomach  or  the  nervous  system,  a  chill  is 
easily  taken,  and  according  to  the  weak  spot 
of  the  individual  assumes  the  form  of  a  cold 
or  pneumonia,  or  it  may  be  jaundice.  Of  all 
cases  of  "cold"  probably  fatigue  is  one  of 
the  most  efiScient.  A  jaded  man  coming 
home  at  night  from  a  long  day's  work,  a 
growing  youth  losing  two  hours  sleep  over 
evening  parties  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
or  a  young  lady  "doing  the  season,"  and 
over-fed  children  with  a  short  allowance  of 
sleep,  are  common  instances  of  the  victims  of 
the  cold. 

Luxury  is  favorable  to  the  chill-taking; 
very  hot  rooms,  soft  chairs,  feather  beds,  cre- 
ate a  sensitiveness  that  leads  to  catarrh. 

It  is  not,  after  all,  the  cold  that  is  so  much 
to  be  feared  as  the  antecedent  condition  that 
gives  the  attack  a  chance  of  doing  harm. 
Some  of  the  worst  colds  happen  to  those 
who  do  not  leave  th»ir  house  or  even  their 
bed,  and  those  who  are  most  invulnerable 
are  often  those  who  are  most  exposed  to 
change  of  temperature,  and  who  by  good 
sleep,  cold  bathing  and  regular  habits  pre- 
serve the  tone  of  their  nervous  system  and 
circulation. 

Red  Blot  In  History. 

From  1791  to  1800,  when  warfare  was  al- 
most coniinuous, 2,080,000  Frenchmen  were 
successively  called  under  arms.  In  1800  only 
676,598  remained.  In  ten  years  1,400,000 
soldiers  had  disappeared.  And  this  was 
only  the  Republic's  share.  That  of  the  Con- 
sulate and  Empire  far  surpassed  it.  Napo- 
leon's consumption  of  men  is  estimated  at 
2,000,000  by  the  most  moderate  statisticians, 
and  at  3,000,000  by  M.  Richet  in  his  most 
careful  estimate.  Broca  and  Thiers  admit 
the  loss  of  1,000,000  of  Frenchmen,  the  rest 
belonging,  according  to  them,  to  the  allies 
incorporated  in  the  French  armies-  But  the 
total  remains  the  same.  "  It  stands  as  a 
great  red  blot  in  history  "  In  the  language 
of  Gen.  Foy,  "  A  man  entered  the  military 
service  at  that  time  never  to  get  out  of  it 
alive.'' — New  York  Sun. 


Mustard  as  Medicine. 

Few  domestic  remedies  are  of  greater 
value  than  common  mustard.  As  a  condi- 
ment and  agreeable  stimulant  to  the  diges- 
tive organs,  it  is  found  upon  most  every  table. 
Used  is  this  form  it  will  sometimes  remove 
obstinate  hiccough.  The  unbroken  seed  of 
the  white  mustard  is  of  some  value  as  a  lax- 
ative when  taken  in  tablespoon  doses.  Of 
more  importance  is  the  use  or  mustard  as  an 
emetic.  A  tablespoonful  of  ordinary  ground 
mustard,  taken  in  a  cupful  of  warm  water, 
will  produce  copious  vomiting  in  from  two 
to  five  minutes.  On  this  account,  and  be- 
cause it  is  most  always  at  hand,  it  is  espe- 
cially valuable  in  emergencies.  In  cases  of 
poisoning  by  opium  or  other  narcotics,  it  is 
without  an  equal  as  a  domestic  emetic. — Ex. 


Esrgs  for  Epicures. 


A  boiled  egg  being  easier  of  digestion  than 
meat  supplie!>  a  means  of  graduating  the 
amount  of  nourishment.  The  celebrated 
Guinod  de  Reyniere,  who  consecrated  his 
life  to  studying  the  delicacies  of  the  table, 
afilirms,  in  his  "  Almanach  des  Gourmands," 
that  eggs  can  be  served  in  more  than  600 
ways,  and  a  book  is  published  in  London  by 
a  French  cook  who  gives  150  recipes  for 
cooking  eggs.  The  feeble  man  who  has  re- 
gained strength  by  eating  boiled  eggs  for  sev- 
eral days,  will  continue  the  same  comforting 
food  when  presented  in  the  form  of  an  om- 
elet, which  is  the  one  principal  food  prepar- 
ation made  with  eggs. 

To  Sell  the  Bustles. 

It  remained  for  one  of  our  greatest  city 
stores  to  introduce  an  economic  scheme 
which  may  now  be  safely  followed,  no  matter 
what  may  have  been  its  ludicroijs  seeming 
before  this  worthy  example  was  set.  The 
bustle  has  gone  out,  you  say?  Yes;  but  above 
a  huge  pyramid  of  them  on  holiday  week, 
swung  a  wall  pocket  in  pale  pink  satin  with 
many  ribbon  bows.  It  bore  a  legend  in 
large  letters,  thus:  "This  beautiful  wall 
pocket  is  made  upon  a  5  cent  bustle."  Isn't 
this  enterprise?  No  longer  need  the  farmer's 
girl  be  ashamed  of  her  five-cent  economies  ! 


Amusement  for  Children. 

Much  amusement  is  afforded  to  small 
children  by  running  a  stick  through  an 
orange  and  putting  it  into  the  neck  of  a  wine 
bottle;  then  a  face  is  cut  out  from  the  peel  of 
the  orange,  more  or  less  funny,  according  to 
the  skill  of  the  maker.  From  a  piece  of 
brown  paper  a  cloak  and  hood  are  improvised, 
and,  behold!  a  yellow-faced,  little  bottle-bod- 
ied woman. 


^OUNG  I(oi5)KS'  QoisUMJ^. 


Jim  Didn't  Worry. 

Nobody  never  quite  made  out  Jim  I 

'Peared  like  tdey  allers  just  thought  him  queer, 
And  kinder  cranky  and  laughed  at  him. 
When  Jim  would  tell  "em  he  didn't  keer, 
'  Don't  raake  no  dif 'er'ence, ''  I've  h^ard  him  say, 

An'  most  folks  called  him  a  jolly  brick — 
'  It's  a  tough  ol'  world  an'  'II  have  its  way ! 
'Tain'l  worryin'  me — I've  got  no  kick." 

But  I  knowed  better;  he's  come  to  me 
Many's  the  time  heartsick  an'  sore  1 
'  I'm  tired  of  the  whole  outfit,"  sez  he. 
They  ain't  no  use  ever  tryin'  no  more;" 
An'  then  in  a  crowd  he'd  peark  up  smart, 
An'  sorter  sneer  at  the  deals  he'd  git; 
'  That?    That's  nothin' !    W'y  bless  your  heart, 
I  ain't  worryin'  a  little  bit. 

Jim  was  onlucky,  no  use  to  talk; 

Folks  wondered  sometimes  at  the  way_he  done, 
But  1  know  w'y  he  used  to  balk 

An'  give  up  suthin'  he'd  just  begun. 
His  back  had  been  broke  by  circumstance, 

An',  allers  onlucky,  he'd  los'  his  grit; 
But  slill  he'd  laugh — "I  ain't  had  no  chance, 

But  I  ain't  worryin'  a  little  bit." 

So  Jim  went  a-laughin'  right  down  to  death. 
An'  he  let  go  o'  life  not  keerin'  a  durn; 
'  Pardner,"  sez  he,  kinder  catchin'  his  breath. 

As  I  set  watchin',  with  the  night  on  the  turn, 
'  I  hain't  had  much  of  a  deal  down  here, 
An'  I  ain't  askin'  now  for  a  softer  s  t; 
I'm  jest  a-lettin'  go,  b»nd  lower  d'ye  hear? 
I  ain't — worryin'  now— not — a  — little — bit." 

— Post-Intelligencer. 


the  rounded 


Rob  Melville  and  His  Uncle  Christie. 


Written  for  the  Rural  PREas  by  Katharinb  Bryant 
Nolan. 


Robert  Melville's  eyes  were 
blue,  and  his  light  flaxen  hair 
grew  very  straight,  although 
it  was  quite  fine  and  silky- 
looking.  There  was  a  sad, 
grown- up  expression  upon  his 
small  face,  which  lacked  all 
curves  belonging  to  happy 
childhood,  and  his  figure  was  very  slender. 

Robert's  garments  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  made  for  some  other  youngster,  who 
had  eaten  better  dinners  and  slept  soundly 
all  his  life  in  a  soft  bed  with  warm  coverings. 
His  jacket  was  too  long  and  too  broad,  and 
his  knickerbockers  made  his  slim  legs  look 
like  two  pipe-stems. 

Then  his  shoes  certainly  put  one  in  mind 
of  the  pipe-bowls,  and  they  had  undoubtedly 
been  selected  with  a  painful  remembrance  of 
that  time-honortd  fashion  followed  by  boys 
and  girls  the  world  over — the  fashion  of  al- 
lowing their  feet  suddenly  to  grow  larger,  al- 
though they  must  know  that  it  is  extremely 
inconvenient  to  buy  new  boots  at  a  mot.ient's 
notice. 

Rob  wore  a  green  visor  cap ;  the  top  of 
his  head  filled  out  the  faded  crown,  and  the 
band  was  hardly  tight  enough  to  give  him  a 
headache. 

Yet  it  was  none  of  these  trying  details  that 
weighed  Rob's  spirits  down  and  lent  that 
doleful  air  of  hopelessness,  so  distracting  to 
a  kind-hearted  philanthropist,  because  the 
boy  was  undoubtedly  thankful  for  his  clothes, 
and  paid  no  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
failed  to  fit  him. 

Rob's  garments  had  the  queerest  sort  of  a 
habit;  they  went  away  sometimes  while  he 
was  off  in  dreamland,  and  it  was  always  a 
thrilling  moment  when  he  first  awoke. 
There  might  be  no  baggy  knickerbockers  to 
put  on  and  no  pipe-bowl  shoes  to  lace  up 
and  stamp  around  in.  Too  big  a  jacket 
was  certainly  better  than  no  jacket  at  all; 
every  one  must  admit  that.  So  there  was 
always  a  grateful  glow  around  Rob's  heart 
whenever  he  saw  his  clothes  safely  piled 
upon  the  chair  in  the  corner,  placed  just 
where  his  eyes  were  sure  to  fall  upon  them 
the  instant  his  blue-veined,  heavily-fringed 
lids  unclosed.  Even  Rob's  eyelids  were 
weighted  with  the  despair  of  his  little  heart. 

If  the  chair  was  empty,  Rob  gently 
wrapped  himself  in  an  old  piece  of  a  quilt 
that  gave  him  the  distinction  belonging  to 
Joseph  and  his  coat  of  many  colors.  "The 
counterpane  had  been  a  very  gay  one  in  its 
day.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  red  and 
yellow  in  the  tiny  squares  composing  it. 

Sometimes  he  improvised  a  suit  out  of  a 
burlap  bag,  by  sticking  his  arms  and  head 
through  chance  holes.  Not  on  any  account 
would  Rob  have  yielded  to  temptation  and 
cut  holes  in  a  gunny-sack,  for  the  reason 
that  rents  would  cheapen  it  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  such  considerations  were 
never  overlooked  in  the  Melville  household. 
A  nickel  was  a  nickel  to  them. 

Rob  cut  a  very  grotesque  figure  in  this  sort 
of  apparel,  but<die  baby  enjoyed  his  society 
fully  as  well,  and  he  could  help  his  mother 
with  her  work  better  than  when  he  wore  his 
garment  of  divers  hues. 

Mr.  Melville  was  blind,  but  he  played  the 


accordion  very  skillfully,  and  the  small  boy 
beat  out  an  accompaniment  on  the  triangle. 
It  was  a  variation  having  the  charm  of  nov- 
elty, and  sometimes  the  public  were  very 
generous  with  their  dimes  and  pennies,  as 
Rob  and  his  unfortunate  parent  made  the 
tour  of  Chicago's  wide  avenues  and  streets. 

But  it  was  tedious  work  for  a  little  boy, 
and  the  family  purse  seemed  to  have  a  very 
big  hole  in  it.  The  money  ran  out  faster 
than  it  could  be  poured  in,  and  that  was  why 
Rob's  clothes  had  to  go  away  and  visit  the 
pawnbroker,  whose  shop  around  the  corner 
had  three  fine,  glittering  gilt  balls  for  a  sign. 

Mr  Melville  had  not  always  been  blind. 
He  was  a  chemist,  and  during  a  series  of 
interesting  experiments  he  was  engaged  in 
making,  there  had  been  an  explosion.  Since 
that  unfortunate  day,  there  had  been  no 
glimmer  of  daylight  for  Rob's  father.  The 
world,  so  bright  and  beautiful,  was  shrouded 
in  darkness  deeper  than  the  gloom  of  mid- 
night, and  at  times  he  was  very  ill.  His 
physician  said  that  his  nervous  system  had 
received  a  shock  from  which  he  might  never 
fully  recover,  and  his  medicines  were  very 
expensive,  but  he  had  to  prescribe  them  if 
Mr.  Melville  was  to  recover. 

Robert  Melville  was  learning  patience  in 
a  hard  school.  The  kind-hearted  neigh- 
bors who  had  a  little  extra  change  helped 
them  to  get  Robert's  clothes  out  of  pawn, 
when  his  father  was  able  to  go  upon  the 
streets,  and  in  this  way  they  somehow  man- 
aged to  get  on  from  month  to  month. 

There  was  one  thing  that  Robert  longed 
for,  and  that  was  a  monkey.  He  was  sure 
that  the  family  coffers  would  begin  to  bulge 
if  they  just  had  a  funny  little  monkey  to  go 
about  with  them.  The  child  pictured  his 
monkey  dressed  up  in  scarlet  and  gold, 
until  it  seemed  he  must  wake  up  some  fine 
morning  and  find  Jocko  asleep  at  the  foot  of 
his  bed.  He  had  decided  to  name  his 
monkey  Jocko. 

"  I'm  sure  he'd  be  very  amusing,''  Robert 
said  one  day,  as  he  ceased  the  everlasting 
jingling  and  took  his  father's  hand  in  his 
with  a  soft  liitle  clasp. 

"  What  would  be  amusing,  Rob  ?" 

"Why,  to  have  a  monkey  go  'long  too." 

"Maybe  your  Uncle  Christie  will  bring 
you  one  when  he  comes  home  from  South 
America,  but  I  don't  quite  know  how  we 
should  manage  with  him  after  you  got  him. 
Rob.  Monkeys  are  so  mischievous,  and  all 
the  people  must  be  quite  tired  of  them  by 
this  time,  I  should  think." 

"  Boys  like  'em,  and  babies,  too,"  Rob 
answered. 

"So  they  do,"  Mr.  Melville  admitted. 

"  Perhaps  he'd  learn  to  do  some  funny 
tricks.    I  might  teach  him  to  dance." 

Mr.  Melville  laughed. 

"  I  never  heard  of  a  monkey's  dancing." 

"  If  wishes  were  horses  then  beggars 
might  ride,  and  you  are  not  likely  to  get 
your  monkey  unless  your  uncle  happens  to 
bring  you  one,  Rob." 

Mr.  Melville's  heart  ached  for  the  son, 
whose  prospects  in  life  were  so  blighted  by 
the  calamity  that  had  befallen  them.  If  he 
could  have  beheld  Rob  and  that  doleful  air 
of  his  as  he  smote  the  triangle  steadily  and 
patiently,  Mr.  Melville  would  have  been  per- 
fectly miserable,  but  he  was  spared  ihat 
pain  and  lived  in  hope  of  better  days. 

Rob  speculated  vaguely  in  regard  to  hi.s 
Uncle  Christie,  but  life  went  on  a  while  in 
the  same  humdrum  style,  and  the  monkey 
was  simply  a  picture  treasured  in  his  mind. 
It  was  like  poking  one's  head  underneath 
the  black  cloth  ol  a  photographer's  camera 
and  taking  a  look  at  the  vision  on  the  plate, 
to  think  of  Jocko,  and  somehow  the  picture 
never  lost  its  power  to  charm. 

One  never-to-be  forgotten  evening  Rob 
opened  the  door  softly,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  baby  if  he  happened  to  be  asleep,  and 
he  saw  a  tall,  bronzed  and  bearded  traveler 
sitting  on  one  of  the  broken  chairs,  with  the 
baby  in  his  lap.  It  was  Uncle  Christie. 
The  baby  held  out  his  arms  to  Rob,  so  he 
laid  down  his  triangle  and  hugged  his 
brother  close  to  his  heart,  while  Uncle 
Christie  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Melville 
slowly  and  sorrowfully. 

"  This  is  a  bad  outlook,  old  boy,"  he  said. 

"  I  shall  have  to  own  that  it  is,  Christie," 
Mr.  Melville  answered. 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am.  I 
can't  seem  to  take  it  in  or  be  reconciled  to 
it.  It's  hard  to  believe  that  you  have  not 
just  come  home  from  the  laboratory." 

"  There  will  never  be  any  more  chemical 
experiments,  but  Rob's  eyes  are  my  eyes. 
So  you  see  we  get  along  famously." 

Uncle  Christie  swallowed  a  lump  in  his 
throat.  "  How  the  little  shaver  has  grown," 
he  said. 

"Yes,  he  was  six  last  March.  He  is  a 
good  boy.  I  don't  know  what  we  should 
have  done  without  Rob  to  help  us." 

Rob's  heart  glowed,  and  he  began  to  feel 
well  repaid  for  beating  so  patiently  on  that 
old  triangle.    He  listened  breathlessly,  hop- 


ing every  moment  to  hear  his  uncle  say  that 
he  was  to  be  rewarded  with  a  monkey.  Rob 
even  went  so  far  as  to  punch  the  baby  for 
cooing  and  frolicking,  he  was  so  afraid  of 
losing  a  word. 

The  baby  was  displeased  at  this  unusual 
proceeding,  so  he  slipped  out  of  Rob's  arms 
and  crept  over  to  the  corner.  He  sat  there 
with  his  thumb  in  his  mouth  wondering 
sulkily  what  it  all  meant. 

It  was  late  that  night  when  Uncle  Christie 
went  away.  Meanwhile  it  had  been  de- 
cided that  Mr.  Melville  was  to  enter  an  in- 
stitution for  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Rob  was  to  go  to  school,  and  Uncle  Christie 
was  to  start  Mrs.  Melville  in  the  lodging- 
house  business.  If  possible,  he  would  ar- 
range his  business  affairs  so  as  to  remain 
in  Chicago  and  live  with  them,  instead  of 
going  away  again  to  South  America. 

Thus  he  took  the  burdens  of  the  Melville 
household  upon  his  own  strong,  broad 
shoulders,  and  it  seemed  like  a  new  world 
to  Rob.  His  hopelessness  vanished  while 
he  listened  to  the  schemes  that  were  to 
keep  the  family  purse  stuffed  out  in  the 
very  jolliest  fashion. 

"  By  the  way,"  Uncle  Christie  said,  just 
as  he  was  on  the  point  of  opening  the  door,  "  I 
brought  Rob  a  monkey.  He  must  see  that 
Jocko  gets  into  no  mischief." 

"  How  gloriously  funny.  Uncle  Christie  ! 
Thank  you  a  thousand  thanks  !  Did  you 
name  him  Jocko  ?" 

"Yes.    Does  the  name  suit  ?" 

"  O  yes,  Uncle  Christie.  I  was  going  to 
name  him  that  myself." 

Uncle  Christie  laughed  and  went  away 
for  the  night. 

Rob's  hopelessness  never  returned.  The 
monkey  proved  very  amusing  indeed,  but 
the  people  on  the  thoroughfares  of  Chicago 
knew  very  little  about  Jocko;  but  they  may, 
some  of  them,  have  missed  the  patient  little 
figure  drumming  ceaselessly  on  the  triangle 
while  his  father  played  the  accordion. 


X)ojviESTie  G(eoj^oMY. 


Brown  Bread. — Two  pints  of  commeal, 
one  pint  of  rye  flour,  one  cup  of  molasses, 
one  teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  sour  milk 
enough  to  make  a  batter  not  too  thick.  Bake 
three  or  four  hours. 

Hard  Gingerbread. — Two  cups  of  mo- 
lasseb,  two  thirds  of  a  cup  of  butter  or  lard, 
half  a  cup  ot  warm  water,  two  teaspoons  of 
of  soda,  one  of  ginger,  flour  to  roll  as  soft  as 
you  can;  wet  the  top  with  milk  and  sift  s  jgar 
over  it  before  baking. 

Cauliflower. — Remove  the  outer  stalks. 
Soak  in  cold  water,  and  cook  in  boiling 
salted  water  about  20  minutes.  Drain,  sep- 
arate the  stalks,  put  them  in  a  dish,  and  sea- 
son to  taste;  or,  with  two  tablespoons  lemon 
juice,  a  little  salt  and  pepper  mixed  with 
quarter  of  a  cup  of  melted  butter.  Or  pour 
a  thin,  white  sauce  over  the  rauliflower  and 
sprinkle  bread  crumbs  which  have  been 
browned  in  butter  over  the  sauce. 

Orange  Shortcake.  — Make  a  rich  crus 
as  for  strawberry  shortcake  by  spreading  one 
thin  cake  with  butter,  and  placing  another  on 
ihe  top  of  it  before  baking.  Pare  five  large 
oranges,  squeeze  out  the  pulp  and  juice,  dis- 
carding the  pith  and  seeds,  and  sweeten  to 
la'ite  Separate  the  layers,  spread  with  but- 
ter, then  with  the  prepared  filiiog,  placing  a 
layer  of  the  latter  over  the  top  and  on  this 
heap  sweetened  whipped  cream,  and  serve. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest  U, 
S.  Government  Food  Report. 
RovAL  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  V. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

Oroville  RegiaUr:  There  are  about  100  orange 
trees  in  bearing  at  the  County  Infirmary  and 
this  year  the  crop  amounted  to  about  200  boxes. 
At  the  low  rate  of  $1.40  a  box  this  would  equal 
$280  an  acre  for  seedling  oranfjes.  Eight  acres 
are  now  being  cleared  and  prepared  to  be  set  to 
the  finest  varieties  of  bu>lded  oranges. 

Contra  Costa. 

The  settlement  of  titles,  and  particularly  of 
the  San  Pablo  ranch,  is  likely  to  be  attended 
with  considerable  expense  to  the  owners  there- 
in. The  court  has  already  awarded  to  the  com- 
missioners and  surveyors  the  sum  of  $12,000  for 
services  performed  thus  far,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  total  cost  will  reach  the  neighborhood 
of  $100,000.  The  lanch  contains  some  18,000 
acres,  much  of  the  land  being  exceedingly  valu- 
able. 

Fresno. 

Sanger  Herald:  Nearly  every  day  wagonloads 
of  fruit  trees  and  grape  vines  can  be  seen  pass- 
ing through  Sanger  and  going  out  to  be  planted 
in  new  orchards.  A  thousand  or  more  acres 
will  be  planted  this  spring  within  a  few  miles 
of  Sanger,  and  more  care  than  ever  will  be 
taken  of  the  orchards.  Our  people  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  good  fruit  will  find  a  ready 
market  at  any  time  and  at  a  fair  price. 

Glenn. 

Willows  Regular:  Last  spring  Mr.  K.  C.  Mar- 
shall planted  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of 
Mangel-wurzel  beets.  Some  of  them  have 
grown  to  weigh  as  much  as  25  pounds.  He 
now  feeds  them  to  his  cows,  and  together  with 
nice  hay,  keeps  his  bovines  in  fine  condition. 

Willows  Review:  Several  farmers  are  desirous 
of  stocking  Glenn  county  with  Japanese  pheas- 
ants. A  movement  is  on  foot  to  secure  about 
two  dozen  of  these  most  beautiful  and  tooth- 
some birds  from  Oregon,  where  they  are  very 
numerou.".  They  are  perfectly  at  home  on  a 
prairie  or  in  fields.  Joe  Troxel  planted  a  male 
and  female  pheasant  last  spring  and  they  have 
recently  been  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  his  farm. 
Humboldt. 

Our  Paper:  The  huge  potato  of  which  we 
spoke  last  week,  raised  by  Mr.  Lew  Derr  at  his 
place  on  McDairmid  prairie,  has  been  weighed 
and  measured.  Its  weight  is  eight  pounils;  it 
measures,  the  longest  way,  24  inches,  and  the 
shortest  way,  18  inches.  This  "  spud,"  when 
seen  by  Mr.  Dinsmore,  recalled  to  his  mind 
that  some  years  ago  two  tubers  weighing  13 
and  IS  pounds  resi>ectively  were  raised  on  Mr. 
Jesse  Greenlaw's  place  at  Pepperwood.  Com- 
pared to  those  fellows,  Mr.  Derr's  potato  does 
not  amount  to  much,  although  when  placed 
beside  the  every  day-boarding-house-spud  it  is 
a  whale. 

Kern. 

Kisedale  Notes  in  EcIm:  Mr.  Burnett's  little 
drier  built  for  his  own  use  in  a  sma'l  vineyard 
has  been  in  the  main  satisfactory,  although  he 
finds  some  of  the  details  of  arrangement  may 
be  improved  upon.  The  total  cost  of  his  drier 
was  $125.  During  this  season  he  driod  ten  tons 
of  second  crop  grapes  and  could  have  bandied 
20  tons  at  but  little  increased  cost.  The  ten 
tons  saved  would  have  been  almost  »  total  loss 
or  at  best  would  have  been  of  such  poor  quality 
as  to  have  injured  the  reputation  of  his  raisins, 
so  he  counts  that  he  has  already  saved  the 
price  of  his  drier. 

Bakersfield  Califoniian:  There  ia  a  fairly  well 
authenticated  rumor  to  the  effect  that  a  San 
Jose  party  will  erect  a  cannery  at  Bakersfield 
this  spring,  to  be  completed  in  time  to  handle 
next  season's  crop.  A  cannery  for  general  can- 
ning purDoses  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  toma- 
toes would  pay,  as  there  is  a  big  home  con- 
sumption of  canned  goods  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  that  depends  altogether  on  the 
eastern  imports. 

Mountain  View  colony  has  10,000  acres,  all 
under  cultivation. 

Kern  county  has  an  area  of  8100  square  miles 
and  contains  '6,180,000  acres. 

The  Lerdo  colony  has  12,000  acres  and  is  be- 
ing placed  under  cultivation. 

Bellevue  ranch  contains  13,500  acres  of  excel- 
lent land  cultivated  to  alfalfa,  grain,  vineyard 
and  orchard. 

The  Hop  Ranch  Colony  contains  400  acres 
»nd  is  devoted  to  fruit-orcha'ds.  Indian  and 
Egyptian  corn,  alfalfa  and  vegetable  gardens. 
Lassen. 

Cor.  Sacramento  Neva:  Lassen  county  pro- 
duced good  crops  of  grain,  fruit,  hay,  etc.,  in 
the  past  season,  and,  through  some  assistance 
from  the  contiguous  country,  has  been  able  to 
make  a  record  of  several  thousand  dollars  on 
the  production  of  coyote  scalps.  There  are 
owned  in  the  county  four  or  five  bands  of 
sheep,  ranging  in  numbers  from  1000  to  3000 
each,  and,  through  the  efforts  of  the  hunters 
and  the  herders,  they  have  been  well  protected 
from  their  $5-per-scalp  enemy.  The  farmers, 
orchard  men  and  gardeners,  who  number  sev- 
eral thousand  in  this  county,  are  kicking  more 
or  less  because  of  the  increase  of  rabbits, 
gopher",  and  other  destructive  pests  that  de- 
stroy grain  fields,  orchards  and  gardens.  These 
pests  were  once  the  prey  of  the  coyote  and  they 
were  preferred  by  that  animal  to  mutton  as 
palatable  food.  There  are  250,000  migratory 
sheep  pastured  in  Lassen  during  the  summer 
seasons,  from  which  this  county  derives  no 
benefit.  These  sheep  occupy  all  the  domain  on 
our  western  border.  They  are  driven  here 
from  the  counties  of  Tehama,  Butte  and  Colusa 
and  pay  no  taxes.  No  wild  geese,  rabbits, 
gophers  or  varmints  of  any  kind  bother  them. 
Los  Angeles. 

Pomona  Ptogrea:    Apricot  trees  are  in  great 


demand  at  $20  a  hundred.  Three  and  forir 
years  ago  there  were  many  nurserymen  in  this 
region  who  gave  thousands  of  the  trees  away 
because  they  were  a  drug  in  the  market  and 
occupied  land  that  could  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Pasadena  Star:  Four  carloads  of  dried  fruit 
have  been  loaded  here  for  shipment  east  on  the 
Santa  Fe,  by  an  Azusa  firm.  They  will  be  ad- 
ded to  seven  other  carloads  along  the  line  east- 
ward, making  11  cars  in  all,  which  is  a  very 
pretty  little  bunch  of  fruit. 

Downey  Champim:  One  morning's  work  at 
our  neighboring  town.  Norwalk,  at  one  churn- 
ing was  an  output  of  210  rolls.  420  pounds  of 
butter.  The  cream  was  separated  from  7010 
pounds  of  milk,  and  the  machinery  separates 
at  the  rate  of  2000  pounds  per  hour.  The  farm- 
er drives  up  on  one  side  of  the  building,  deliv- 
ers his  load,  then  drives  on  the  other  side  aniJ 
receives  his  milk  minus  the  cream,  and  the 
work  is  done. 

Monterey. 

Gonzales  Tribwie:  Ben  Graves  came  down 
from  his  mountain  ranch  last  Wednesday  on 
his  way  »o  Salinas.  He  says  that  the  severe 
frost  every  night  has  kept  the  feed  back,  al- 
though it  is  better  than  at  this  time  last  year. 
The  stock  are  not  suffering  any. 

Salinas  Index:  The  profits  on  little  things 
that  entail  no  fost  on  the  farmer  and  take 
away  do  time  from  tlie  general  business  of 
farming  are  well  illustrated  bv  the  experience 
of  Mrs.  H.  C.  Tuttle  of  San  Miguel  canyon.  She 
has  two  cows  and  50  hens  and,  after  supplving 
her  own  family  of  seven  persons  and  consider- 
able hired  help  during  harvest  and  while  a  new 
home  was  being  built,  she  found  that  her  ac- 
tual sales  of  butter,  eggs  and  spring  chickens 
bad  been  $209  85  for  the  year  1892. 

Nevada. 

Grass  Valley  Tidings:  Tuesday,  James  Jen- 
kin  of  this  city,  while  hunting  near  T.  J. 
Wagoner's  place,  in  Peun  valley,  killed  a  male 
blue  heron.  The  bird  is  a  large  one  and  is  not 
marked  by  shot,  as  only  one  or  two  entered 
its  head.  The  colors  of  the  feathers  are  beauti- 
fully blended. 

Sacramento. 

On  Andrews  Island,  Sacramento  county,  the 
wind  was  so  strong,  Thursday  of  last  week, 
that  the  house  of  a  farmer  named  Jordan  was 
lifted  and  carried  a  distance  equaling  the  length 
of  the  building.  The  family  of  seven  were  in 
the  house,  and  the  two  youngest  children  were 
bruised.  No  other  harm  was  done  to  the  occu- 
pants. 

San  Bernardino. 

It  is  estimated  that  Riverside  will  this  year 
pay  out  $180,000  for  labor  to  pick  and  pack  its 
oranges. 

Chino  Chatnpion:  It  is  estimated  that  the 
factory  will  require  at  least  9000  cords  of  wood 
next  season,  and  most  of  this  amount  has  been 
contracted. 

Riverside  Press:  One  of  the  ostriches  at  the 
yard  on  Main  street  dropped  an  egg  Tuesday 
afternoon,  the  first  one  in  Riverside.  The  egg 
is  quite  large,  weighing  exactly  three  pounds, 
with  a  shell  as  hard  and  smooth  as  glass. 

Riverside  Press:  The  Herald  says  that  a 
mountain  lion  was  shot  near  Banning  by  M. 
M.  Hathaway  last  week.  It  w.  s  trying  to  catch 
a  pig  in  a  barnyard,  and  it  took  several  shots 
to  kill  the  animal.  There  seems  to  be  more  of 
those  creatures  in  the  foothills  this  winter 
than  at  any  time  since  the  country  was  so 
thickly  settled. 

Everything  at  Chino  betokens  a  very  pros- 
perous season  for  the  sugar-beet  growers  this 
year.  The  experimental  stage  in  the  industry 
has  been  safely  passed,  and  the  farmers  have 
learned  by  experience  a  thousand  and  one 
points  about  the  way  to  plant,  the  methods  of 
propagating  beets,  and  the  cheapest  and  best 
means  of  harvesting  the  beet  crop  for  use  at  the 
sugar  factory. 

Redlands  Oitrograph:  E.  J.  Waite  brought 
to  our  office  this  week  a  branch  from  an  or- 
ange tree  growing  on  h'S  place,  which  was  la- 
den with  young  oranges  nearly  as  large  as 
cherries.  This  is  somewhat  remarkable,  as  or- 
anges of  this  size  are  not  commonly  found  un- 
til April  or  May.  The  new  growth  of  the 
branch  was  also  unusually  forward.  The 
young  fruit  is  perfectly  healthy,  and  Mr. 
Waite  ascribes  the  growth  to  the  warm  weather 
that  has  prevailed  for  the  past  few  weeks. 
San  DIeso. 

The  I'erris  and  Bear  Valley  irrigation  dis- 
trict, at  their  recent  meeting,  sold  $14,500 
worth  of  bonds  at  90  cents,  $6000  being  taken  by 
the  A'AxiA  Iron  Works  ofBridgeport,  Conn.,  and 
$8500  by  the  Bear  Valley  Co.  Bids  for  laying 
laterals  will  oe  opened  soon,  and  the  entire  dis- 
trict of  13,444  acres  will  be  irrigable.  The  dis- 
trict collector  has  received  $22,(X)0  in  assess- 
ments. 

Santa  Clara. 

The  first  barrel  of  fl'^ur  turned  out  by  the 
Alliance  Flour  Mill  at  Gilroy  was  sold  to  J.  T. 
Peabody  for  $20.  The  second  barrel  was  taken 
by  Alex.  Watson  for  $10. 

Gilroy  Gazette:  The  folks  at  The  Orchards 
are  setting  a  good  example  in  the  way  of  tree- 
planting  this  season.  Mr.  Steward  of  San 
Francisco  is  putting  out  1500  nrunesin  addition 
to  the  2280  put  out  for  him  'last  year.  H.  G. 
Murray  is  doing  the  work.  Only  one  tree 
failed  last  year  of  the  2280  put  out.  Murray 
adds  1000  prunes  to  his  own  place  this  year. 
Mr.  Norton  sets  out  1000  of  prune,  peaches  and 
pears,  and  Messrs.  Smith,  Palmer,  Wilder, 
Villinger  and  Mrs.  Farrer  are  also  increasing 
their  orchard  acreage. 

Santa  Clara  Cor.  to  San  Jose  Mercury:  C.  R. 
Worrell  has  sold  his  ranch,  which  consisted  of 
20  acres  and  a  fine  residence  near  Milliken's 
Corners,  to  J.  Burch.  Mr.  Worrell  and  family 
removed  yesterdav  to  San  Francisco,  where 
they  will  reside.    H.  M.  Leonard  is  having  170 


flcres  of  prune  trees  set  out  in  his  place  in  Prune 
Ridge  district.  The  work  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  C.  W.  Metz.  J.  Regnardt,  who  resides 
near  Lawrence,  has  set  out  15  acres  of  his  land 
in  orchard. 

Sonoma. 

G,  Ginnochio,  near  Cloverdale,  has  one  thou- 
sand orange  and  lemon  trees.  The  lemons  are 
especially  fine. 

Sonoma  Index- JVibune:  Dr.  N.  G.  W.  Green- 
burg  has  purchased  the  Losee  farm  from  the 
executor,  John  Cooper,  for  $5100.  The  doctor, 
who  is  engaged  in  the  drug  business  in  San 
Francisco,  will  make  many  valuable  improve- 
ments on  his  purchase,  among  which  will  be 
the  planting  of  a  new  orchard. 

Sonoma  Tribune:  At  his  ranch  west  of 
Skaggs'  Springs,  Friday,  Oran  Hassett  shot  and 
killed  a  panther  that  measured  from  the  nose 
to  the  tip  of  the  tail  six  and  one-half  feet.  It 
was  the  largest  panther  that  has  ever  been  seen 
in  that  part  of  the  county.  The  hide  of  the 
animal  will  be  brought  to  town  this  week  for 
exhibition. 

Sutter. 

Yuba  City  Register:  While  there  has  been 
much  to  check  the  growth  of  the  crop  in  this 
county  this  season,  on  account  of  excessive 
moisture  and  continued  cold  weather,  the  grain 
is  looking  remarkably  well.  While  not  so  far 
advanced  as  it  usually  is  at  this  time  in  corre- 
sponding seasons,  it  has  a  good  stand,  and  with 
a  favorable  spring  will  make  a  big  yield.  The 
cold  weather  had  a  tendency  to  make  the  early- 
sown  wheat  "stool  out,"  which  will  make  it 
thicker  and  grow  more  to  grain  and  less  to 
straw.  Some  late  wheat  will  yet  be  sown,  also 
considerable  barley ,  the  latter  usually  insuring 
a  good  crop  when  put  in  as  late  as  March. 

J.  T.  Bogue,  the  well-known  nurseryman  of 
Sutter  county,  has  received  a  carload  of  seed- 
ing fruit  trees  which  came  from  southern 
France.  These  trees  consist  of  the  finest  va- 
rieties of  various  kinds,  and  are  in  excellent 
condition  after  their  long  journey. 

Tehama. 

People's  Cause :  Fruit  trees  are  arriving  every 
day  at  the  depot  in  large  quantities,  and  are 
hauled  away  by  the  farmers.  This  indicates 
that  considerable  tree-planiing  is  going  on. 
One  of  the  leading  nurseries  is  reported  to  have 
sold  40,000  trees  in  Tehama  county  this  season. 
The  tree-planting  area  will  be  large. 

Tulare. 

Tulare  county  has  152i  miles  of  main  irri- 
gating canals,  94i  milee  of  which  are  in  the 
Lucerne  country. 

Tulare  Regisier :  Fog  has  not  delayed  prun- 
ing appreciably,  aud  many  orchards  are  ready 
for  sj)ring-Browing  to  begin.  Some  growers 
are  leaving  a  few  full-length  limbs  on  each 
young  tree,  believing  that  it  wastes  no  more 
strength  in  maturing  some  fruit  than  in  grow- 
ing all  brush  to  repair  the  loss  by  pruning. 
This  is  a  plan  which  has  not  been  practiced 
here  before  to  any  extent. 

Tulare  Register:  Paige  &  Morton  recently 
received  an  order  for  seven  carloads  ol  sacked 
raisins,  and  they  are  being  sent.  The  ship- 
ment will  be  divided  among  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, Detroit  and  Cincinnati. 

Hanford  Sentinel:  CO.  Butler  of  the  Wil- 
lows Grove  district  brought  us  in  a  box  of  fresh 
grapes  one  day  last  week.  The  fruit  was  of  the 
black  Farish  variety,  large,  sweet  and  finely 
flavored.  Mr.  Butler  kept  them  by  burying  in 
dry  dirt.  He  says  he  thinks  that  in  this  man- 
ner grapes  can  be  kept  fresh  and  sound  from 
one  season  to  the  next. 

Ventura. 

Ventura  Free  Press  :  Chaffee  &  Bonestel  re- 
ceived 150  sacks  of  potatoes  from  San  Luis 


Obispo  county,  and  sold  the  whole  lot  to  John 
Laughlin  of  Las  Posas.  He  intends  to  put  in 
40  acres  in  potatoes  this  year.  In  all,  Mr. 
Laughlin  has  purchased  180  sacks  of  potatoes 
for  seed  for  this  year. 

Ventura  Observer  :  An  organization  has  been 
effected  to  prosecute  sheepmen  who  drive  their 
stock  over  fields  and  throngh  orchards.  Some  of 
these  men  manage  to  drive  their  flocks  along 
most  of  the  public  roads  and  let  them  scatter 
into  the  fields,  and  owners  of  yoting  orchards 
and  fields  of  grain  have  become  tired  of  the 
imposition. 

Ventura  Free  Press :  Last  October  W.  A. 
Bell,  of  Saticoy,  got  a  lot  of  apples  of  E.  A. 
Duval.  Many  of  the  apples  were  particularly 
nice,  and  Mr.  Bell  wrapped  them  in  paper,  sim- 
ilar to  the  way  that  oranges  and  lemons  are 
enclosed.  This  week  Mr.  Bell  began  using  the 
apples  so  packed,  and  finds  the  flavor  improved 
and  the  apples  as  nice  as  when  put  away. 

Hueneme  Herald  :  The  crop  outlook  at  this 
time  is  very  good.  As  to  the  acreage,  it  is  too 
early  to  form  any  definite  conclusions,  as  plow- 
ing and  seeding  is  still  in  progress,  but  the  de- 
mand for  land  is  so  great  that  each  year  more 
and  more  land,  formerly  used  for  cattle  and 
sheep  ranges,  is  being  cultivated.  We  know  of 
one  tract  of  700  acres  on  the  Si  mi  that  is  under 
cultivation  for  the  first  time  this  year.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  acreage  to  barley  will 
exceed  that  of  last  year. 

Yolo. 

Santa  Rosa  Democrat :  D.  A.  Endicott,  our 
fellow-townsman,  baa  been  visiting  over  in 
Yolo,  and  tells  us  he  saw  on  the  nlace  of  Ben 
Dukrin,  two  miles  from  Capay,  Yolo  county, 
two  of  the  celebrated  mulp-foot  breed  of  hogs. 
They  were  imported  from  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  cost  about  $80  apiece  delivered  there;  weight 
400  pounds,  and  are  fine-shaped  animals,  their 
only  peculiarity  being  the  lack  of  the  cloven 
foot  of  the  ordinary  breed  of  hogs. 

OREGON. 

Prune-raising  in  southern  Oregon  has  proved 
most  profitable,  one  farmer  last  season  receiv- 
ing $2080  for  prunes  raised  on  ten  acres,  while 
a  neighbor  received  $1892  for  the  product  of 
eight  acres.  From  one-half  to  seven-tenths  ia 
the  net  profit,  according  to  variations  of  prices. 

H,  C.  McCroskey,  President  of  the  Farmers' 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  is  in  Portland  look- 
ing for  a  location  for  the  elevator  the  company 
proposes  to  erect.  Several  desirable  offers  have 
been  made  the  companv  in  Portland,  and  Ta- 
coma  and  Seattle  as  well.  The  company  ex- 
pects to  handle  about  3,0lX),000  bushels  of 
wheat  during  next  season,  and  wish  to  have 
the  elevator  completed  in  time,  at  one  of  these 
points.  Many  farmers  of  eastern  Washington 
and  Idaho  are  stockholders  in  the  company. 

WASHINGTON. 

Forty  acres  of  the  lands  in  Yakima  county, 
Wash.,  are  to  be  planted  in  Concord  grapes. 
This  will,  it  io  claimed,  be  the  largest  acreage 
devoted  to  this  crop  in  that  State. 

James  Curry  of  South  Anacortes,  a  veteran 
nurseryman  and  fruitgrower,  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  con- 
cluded that  grapes  could  be  grown  on  Puget 
sound,  and  last  spring  set  out  17  variotiea  of 
grape-cuttings,  all  of  which  have  made  a  vigor- 
ous growth. 

A  rancher  near  Spangle,  Wash.,  was  treed  by 
a  large  pack  of  coyotes  the  other  day  These 
anioials  have  hitherto  been  considered  too 
cowardly  to  attack  a  man.  Cougars  also  have 
caused  much  annoyance  this  winter  to  parties 
living  west  of  that  town,  one  of  them  carrying 
off  a  young  calf  from  a  barnyard  one  night  last 
week. 


r»  E  R  e;  nvL  r»  to  n 


Mii-M  Sale 

OF  STANDARD  AND  HIGH-BREO 
TROTTING 

BROODMARES,  COLTS  and 
FILLIES, 


The  Property  of  MR.  J.  A.  McDONALD, 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM, 

TO  TAKE  PLACE  AT  10  A.  M.,  AT 

BAY   DISTRICT  TRACK, 

 ON  

THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY.  MARCH  2d  and  3,  1893. 


The  Biie  will  comprise  126  head,  and  wi>l  represent  all  the  popular  bme'la  tinonn  upi"  )he  coaet.  Prominent 
among  the  stralnn  r  presented  are  GOV  WILKI^S,  DIRECTOR.  S»BLE  WiLKKS,  LEO  WILKES,  RUPKR, 
SIDNEY,  GEN.  BKNTO.V,  ECLECTIC,  DAWN,  DEX  PER  PKINCE.  PANCO\ST.  The  oolt*  and  fliHeg  are  motitly  by 
eous  of  Meciioneer,  Director  Jr.,  Staroboul,  Simmicolon  a^d  other  noted  b  >rees.  This  will  be  the  choiceet  otter- 
ing ever  made  in  this  State,  a' d  i»  wortliy  «t  the  clocest  attention  o(  breeders  and  the  public  gcnerall}'.  The  Okta- 
logues  will  be  inued  at  .iS  early  a  Hate  as  possible,  and  will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to 

j  KILLIP  &  OO.,  Live  Stock  Auctioneers. 

22  Monteromery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal, 


February  4,  1893. 
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FOR 

THE  LAND'S  SAKE! 

READ  THIS  CARD  CAREFULLY: 


Out  of  the  400,000  acre  tract  of  land  owned  by  this  Company  you  can 
find  suitable  localities  for  growing  cereals,  hay,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  in  fact 
almost  everything  that  is  producible;  then  your  title  is  solid,  and  water  sure; 
terms  are  within  the  reach  of  every  industrious  man;  you  would  not  locate  in 
a  wilderness,  for  there  are  churches,  schools  and  good  society  in  this  locality. 
You  will  not  have  to  grub  out  trees  or  cart  away  rocks,  for  the  ground  is 
ready  for  the  plow.  There  is  an  abundance  of  that  necessary  element,  sun- 
light, and  you  are  not  dealing  at  second  hand,  you  will  deal  with  the  owners  of 
the  soil,  who  are  thoroughly  responsible,  and  have  a  high  financial  business 
standing  in  the  country;  they  live  up  to  their  promises.  Write  to  the  adjoined 
address  for  maps,  magazines,  circulars,  etc. 


KERN  COUNTY  LAND  COMPANY, 

BAKERSFIELD,  CALIFORNIA. 


S.  W.  FERGUSSON  Agent. 


BUGGIES,  all  sizes, 
PHOTONS,    -   -  - 
SURREYS,   -  - 
ROAD  WAGONS, 


$75  to  $150, 
$95  to  $150, 
$125  to  $175, 


-    $48  to  $60. 

WILL  SAVE  YOU  FROM  25  to  50  PER  CENT, 


All  Our  Vehicles  are  Warranted. 


CARTS  OF  ALL  KINDS.  SIS  to  $20. 
HARNESS.  FROM  $8  TO  $30. 


NO.  62  SIDE  SPRING  BUGGY,  PRICE,  $85.00. 

WRITE   FOR  CATALOGUE  OR  CALL  (3N  US. 

-  -  We  Ship  to  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  -  - 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST 


It  Will  Cost  You 
No  More  Than 
Other  Makes. 


36^  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANOI8CO,  CAL. 


Was  Awarded  the  Premium  at  State  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  OTHERS. 

WE  MAKE  THEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED 

Please  note  that  ao  S^foot  mill  has  6}  feet  more  wind  surface  tlian  an  8-foot  m 
^y^f^Y  IVIIL.L  GUARANTEED  '^^'^''^^  ^"  P^^^^ts  brokeu  by  storms  that  do  not  wreck 

Any.'MUl  that  does  not  worfc  satisfactory  may  be  returned  to  ue  and  we  will 
pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 

405  «Si  407  Market  Street,         -         -         San  Francisco,  Oal, 


JACKSON'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP_ 
WITH  VERTICAL  SHAFT 
FOR  PUMPING  FROM  WELLS. 


BYRON  JACKSON, 

 MANUFACTURER  OF  

EN6INES,B0ILERS,PUMPS, 

WINDMILLS,  HORSEPOWERS. 

COMPLETE  POWER  AND  PUMPING  PLANTS. 

HarTesting  and  Hay-Making  Machinery. 


Write  for  Catalogue.  Address: 


BYRON  JACKSON.  625  Sixth  St .  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Ton  will  have 
the  Best  Crop 
If  you  buy 

KANSAS 


SEEDS 


Our  Noveltici:  Glass  Kadlsh,  .loru^alem  and  Kansas 
KinK  Corn,  Denver  Lettuce  anti  Kansas  ytock  Melon. 

Our  SpeclaltleN:  Onion  Seed  and  Sets,  Alfalfa,  Esper- 
soltc,  KatlirC<)rn,  Cane.  Millet.  Seed  Corn,  Tree  Seeds  for 
timber  claliuH  and  nurseriws.  Everything  In  the  seed  line. 
rjilHl()((ucs  niailed  Froe  on  applicati  m. 

KANSAS  SEED  HGUSE,  F.  Barteldes  &  Co..  Lawrence.  Kan. 
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JpATRO^S  Of  JciuSBAJsJDf^Y. 
From  Worthy  Master  Davis. 

Santa  Rosa,  Jan.  28,  1893. 
If  county,  district  or  general  deputies  will  report 
any  point  at  which  a  subordinate  Grange  can  be 
organized,  with  name  of  some  suitable  person  or 
persons  into  whose  keeping  the  word  can  be  safely 
put,  an  effort  will  at  once  be  made  to  organize  the 
farmers  and  their  families  in  that  particular  section, 
into  a  live  and  working  Grange.  There  are  many 
such  places,  but  the  master  is  not  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  them  as  the  local  deputies  ought  10 
be.    Who  will  be  the  first  deputy  to  report  ? 

Santa  Clara  county  will  probably  get  the  first  new 
Grange  for  1893.  Indications  point  that  way  now. 
Won't  some  other  county  give  them  a  contest? 

A  master  of  Pomona  Grange  has  no  authority  to 
communicate  the  A.  W.,  except  as  master  of  subor- 
dinate Grange.  Remember  this  I  Deputies  will  so 
instruct  masters  of  Pomona's  when  they  install 
officers. 

The  sixth  degree  certificates  have  been  signed  and 
forwarded  to  the  secretary  for  signature  and  sealing. 

What  will  your  Grange  do  this  year  for  the 
Grange  Temple  Fund  ?  Hold  a  few  strawberry  festi- 
vals, a  Valentine  party  or  a  social  or  two,  and  send 
proceeds  to  "John  Trimble,  Sec'y  Nat.  Grange,  514 
F  street,  Washington,  D.  C."  He  will  send  receipt 
for  the  money.  Tell  him  it  is  (or  the  "Grange 
Temple  Fund." 

Michigan,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Wisconsin  and  Ten- 
nessee will  have  new  faces  to  represent  them  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Nitional  Grange.  Elections 
have  already  been  held  in  those  States  and  new 
masters  are  chosen . 

What  per  cent  of  the  taxes  paid  by  labor  comes 
back  to  those  of  its  own  class  ?  Professional  men 
get  the  biggest  share  of  fat  salaries  and  easy  posi- 
tions.   How  long  will  such  things  continue  ? 

No  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  United 
States  Senate  for  a  long  time  that  has  been  more 
bitterly  fought  for  and  against  than  the  Hatch 
Washburn  Anti-option  bill.  The  measure  has 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  has  b;en 
set  for  a  vote  several  times  in  the  Senate,  but  owing 
to  the  parliamentary  subterfuges  of  the  opposition, 
at  this  writing  the  final  vo'e  has  not  been  recorded. 
The  bill  will  no  doubt  become  a  law,  and  it  is  hoped 
by  its  supporters  and  advocates  that  all  gambling  in 
futures  will  be  stopped.  The  Grange  has  stood  by 
this  bill  through  thick  and  thin. 

If  you  will  only  do  a  full  share  of  Grange  work  in 
your  own  section  this  spring  and  summer  there  will 
be  an  immense  growth  in  Grange  numbers  during 
1893.  But  to  succeed,  one  must  make  sacrifice  both 
of  time  and  money.  The  ladies  are  usually  very 
much  better  solicitors  for  members  than  the  sterner 
sex.  One  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
gentler  sex  are  more  patient  and  more  adroit  in 
their  efforts;  and,  possibly,  they  exercise  more 
caution  m  their  choice  of  persons  solicited.  At  any 
rate,  they  make  a  success  of  the  work.  Come,  sis 
ters,  give  the  Grange  some  of  your  time  and  labor  ! 

It  would  be  well  for  the  Grange  in  this  State  if  a 
lively  interest  were  shown  by  the  members  in  the 
great  number  of  bills  introduced  in  the  legislature 
asking  for  an  appropriation  of  public  money.  Do 
you  know,  fellow-farmer,  that  this  legislature  has 
more  employes  on  the  pay-roll,  by  odds,  than  there 
are  members?  Why  is  this  thus?  Instead  of  at- 
tempting to  abolish  Commissions,  Boards  of 
Trustees,  etc.,  the  effort  is  to  create  the  same. 
Will  you  permit  your  Senators  and  Assemblymen 
to  vote  for  these  bills?  Write  to  them  "  to  Don't  I" 
They  talked  "economy,"  but  seem  inclined  to  vote 
"extravagance."    Let  them  hear  from  you  ! 

Pomona  Grange  of  Sonoma  county  has  voted  to 
go  campaigning  early  in  the  spring,  in  the  hope  of 
organizing  a  few  Granges.  They  are  to  camp  down 
with  their  neighbors  till  a  Grange  is  organized.  The 
plan  is  novel  and  we  hope  will  be  successful. 

Is  it  a  safe  thing  for  a  few  men,  a  very  few,  to 
hold  the  balance  of  power  ?  Many  persons  have 
thought  and  urged  the  idea  that  the  way  to  make  a 
man  do  his  duty  is  to  put  great  responsibility  on 
him.  This  seems  well  enough,  but  is  it  always 
true?  A  few  years  ago  the  people  of  this  State 
wanted  a  Railroad  Commission  of  only  a  ftw  mem- 
bers. The  idea  was  to  locate  the  responsibility. 
Now  they  want  to  abolish  the  Commission  because 
they — the  people — have  located  the  responsibility 
and  no  good  seems  to  come  from  the  location.  Not 
long  since  a  new  parly  was  organized.  Its  platform 
and  nominees  announced,  as  the  great  central 
thought,  that  "  all  other  political  parties  were  dis- 
honest and  owned,"  and  that  they  sought  general 
support  at  the  polls  on  the  idea  of  "Economy, 
Hones  y  and  Independence."  In  many  States  this 
new  party  elected  many  of  its  candidates,  and  if 
newspaper  reports  are  but  partially  true,  the  new 
party  seems  in  great  haste  to  affiliate — in  some 
States  with  one,  and  in  other  States  with  another  of 
the  old  parties.  Not  six  months  ago  these  old 
parties  came  in  for  "scorchings"  from  many  of 
those  who  now  seem  willing  to  affiliate.  We  know 
that  the  body  of  the  t>eople  of  this  Union  are  loyal, 
honest  and  independent.  Can  it  be  that  a  few 
cunning  m".n,  in  every  State  of  this  Union,  are  con- 
stantly trying  to  trap— yes,  trapping— any  and 
every  honest  effort  that  is  made  to  bring  relief  to  the 
people  of  the  Republic?  Can  it  be  that  men  are  so 
easily  led  that  they  forget  all  promises  made  when 
the  tempter  calls  upon  them  ?  The  reports  of 
"  treachery,"  of  "  selling  out,"  of  "expulsion,"  of 
"fighting  factions,"  ol  "broken  pledges,"  etc., 
come  thick  and  fast.  Why  all  these  things? 
Whose  is  the  fault?  It  is  an  old  adage,  "where 
there  is  so  much  smoke  there  must  be  some  fire." 
Investigations  are  the  order  of  the  day  in  several 
State  legislatures,  and  more  than  one  United  States 
Senator  holds  a  certificate  of  election  that  bears  the 
marks  of  those  who  are  accused  of  following  ' '  ways 
that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain."  Let  in- 
vestigations go  on  I  L-it  the  public  be  aroused  ! 
Good  will  come  of  it. 


The  Secretary's  Golamn, 

A  T.  DlwBv,  Secretary  State  QranKe  of  California. 

The  S.  G.  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at 
this  office,  Wednesday,  Feb.  ytb. 

J.  HOLLISTER,  P.  M.  of  Eden  Grange,  lately  re- 
covered from  a  dangerous  illness  and  is  heartily  wel- 
comed bick  to  the  working  Grange  circle. 

An  Able  Committee, — Four,  if  not  the  entire 
five,  members  of  the  Grange  legislative  committes 
have  served  in  California  State  legislative  bodies. 

H.  H.  Stevens,  who  was  too  ill  to  attend  Temes- 
cal  Grange  at  its  last  meeting,  is  expected  to  deliver 
bis  talk  on  the  silver  question  on  the  evening  of 
Feb.  4th,  a  discussion  by  the  members  to  follow. 

The  officers  of  Sonoma  County  Pomona  Grange, 
including  Bro.  Sanborn,  W.  M.,  and  Rollin 
Andrews,  Sec'y.  were  recently  installed  by  Don 
Mills,  P.  M.  Bro.  Divis,  W.  M.,  was  present, 
and,  as  usual,  made  excellent  remarks. 

Mili.ville  Grange. — Election  Dec.  24th;  offi- 
cers chosen:  J.  S.  Edington,  M.;  Mrs.  A.  J.  As- 
bell,  O.;  Mrs.  M.  W.  Webb,  L.;  F.  M.  Hackler, 
S.;  L.  S.  Hackler,  A.  S.;  Sister  E.  C.  Smith,  C; 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Nichols,  T.;  C.  P.  Dunham,  Sec.:  L. 
Rawlings,  G.  K.;  Nissie  Karr,  Ceres;  Jennie  Dun- 
ham. P. ;  Elsie  Fillon,  F. ;  Clara  M.  Geer,  L.  A.  S. 

J.  V.  Webster,  P.  M.,  has  been  in  S.  F.  some 
days  attending  to  business  reUtingtohis  new  patent 
cultivator,  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Mechanics'  fair. 
On  Jan.  31st  he  delivered  an  address  on  San  Luis 
Obispo  county,  at  the  Pavilion.  Bro.  and  Sister 
Perry  of  Merced  called  recently.  Sister  Perry  is 
still  zealous  for  the  location  of  the  next  S.  G.  at 
Merced. 

The  Patrons'  Relief  Association.— At  the 
annual  meeting  held  in  Oakland,  Jan.  13th,  the  fol- 
lowing board  of  directors  was  reelected:  A.  T. 
Perkins,  S.  Goodenough,  J.  Hollister,  A.  T.  Dewey, 
Emmet  Jones,  M.  L.  Gray,  Bertha  Gadding  and 
Nellie  G.  Bibcock.  Some  of  the  directors  not  being 
present,  the  election  of  officers  was  deferred  until 
the  next  meeting. 

Call  Together.— We  shcuM  like  to  bear  of  the 
election  of  new  rffic-rs  in  the  following  Granges  not 
yet  reported  for  1893:  Nos.  n,  74,  242,  245,  279, 
283,  284,  300.  Are  there  not  some  deputits  or  tffi 
cers  or  members  who  will  join  in  concerted  action 
for  enlivening  up  the  work  in  some  of  these 
Granges?  Reunion  meetings  of  old  members  might 
prove  effective  in  some  cases. 

Annual  Proceedings.— We  have  some  copies 
left  of  the  Cal.  S.  G.  annual  report  for  1892,  after 
sending  one  copy  to  each  W.  M.,  .Sec'y,  Stale  ofifi- 
cars,  deputy  lecturers  for  1893,  and  Sub.  Grange 
lecturers  for  1893,  so  far  as  names  have  been  re- 
ported. If  any  of  the  above  have  failed  to  receive  a 
copy,  please  inform  this  office  at  once.  Any  other 
Patrons  can  secure  a  copy  while  the  edition  lasts  by 
sending  a  2'Ct.  postage  stamp. 

oleomargarine  bill. 
We  have  received  the  following  suggestive  form 
from  the  National  Grange  Legislative  Committee: 

 C*L  ,  1893. 

Hon  House  0/  RepTefentaUref,  WoKhinglon, 

Z).  C— Dkak  Sib;  Permit  us  to  nrne  upon  you  the 
importance  of  passing,  as  speedily  a«  possible.  House 
Bill  No.  4S43  in  relation  to  original  packages  of  oleo- 
margarine. Unless  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  the  dairy 
Interest  in  many  .States  will  be  de.stroyed.  The  bill 
iB  on  the  House  calendar.  Mr.  Hatch  has  the  bill  in 
charge.  Please  see  him  and  urge  him  to  call  it  up 
and  prees  it  for  passage. 

Patrons,  as  far  as  practicable,  should,  by  the 
above,  or  similar  form,  make  known  their  wishes  on 
this  important  subject  without  delay. 

installations. 
Feb.  ist  was  the  day  set  for  Lecturer  Huffman 
to  install  the  officers  of  West  San  Joaquin  Grange. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Twitchell  writes:  "The  officers  of 
Grass  Valley  Grange  were  finally  installed  by 
Deputy  Alderman,  Jan.  14th,  with  the  exception  of 
several  who  were  absent  on  account  of  illness.  A. 
Henderson,  W.  M.,  has  lately  been  ill  with  hemor- 
rhage ol  the  lungs.  He  is  a  faithful  servant,  who 
has  filled  his  chair  in  the  meetings  whenever  able  to 
get  there.  A  program  of  musical  and  literary  exer. 
cises  was  rendered,  tasting  until  midnight.  Our 
Grange  is  fairly  prosperous  and,  I  may  say,  im- 
proving. Applications  for  two  candidates  were 
acted  upon." 

Millville  Grange  installed  officers  at  their  regular 
meeting,  Jan.  21st.  C.  P.  Dunham  writes,  Jan. 
24tb:  "  Millville  Grange  is  all  righL  We  have  77 
members  aud  a  class  of  four  ready  for  initiation  at 
our  next  meeting.  Our  W.  L.  has  laid  the  plans 
for  a  Grange  sociable  for  Feb.  loth,  when  we  expect 
to  have  a  real  family  reunion." 

February  2d  has  been  set  for  the  installation  of 
officers  of  Grimes  Grange.  H.  D.  Siroiher,  W.  M., 
writes:  "There  will  be  a  class,  instructed  in  the 
fourth  degree  and  a  feait  to  follow,  also  speaking  in 
the  evening."  We  are  advised  that  the  latch- 
string  is  out  for  the  Sec'y  of  the  S.  G.,  and  we  are 
sure  a  warm  welcome  will  be  given  to  all  visiting 
Patrons.  Let  those  of  neighboring  Granges  re- 
member and  act  on  this  hint. 

From  Watsonville,  Sec'y  Sarah  (j.  Cromanty 
writes,  Jan.  17;  "Changes  in  the  list  of  officers 
make  Walter  Bowman,  Treas.;  Mrs.  Clarence  E. 
Bowman,  L.  A.  S. ;  Cbas.  J.  Cromanty,  Ass't 
Sec'y.  We  have  a  very  able  staff  of  officers.  With 
Mrs.  E.  Z.  Roache(who  is  a  whole  Grange  in  herself 
in  power  and  ability)  as  W.  M.,  we  are  once  more 
aiming  to  be  the  banner  Grange  of  the  State.  Had 
a  fine  drill  in  '.he  degrees  last  Saturday  under  Sister 
Roache's  able  management,  and  were  very  success- 
ful and  happy  in  the  result." 

Thus  the  work  goes  on,  and  the  prospects  of  active 
labors  and  a  good  year's  harvest  brightens  up 
before  us. 

TO  subordinate  grange  LECTURERS. 

As  soon  as  the  election  and  address  of  lecturer  for 
the  ensuing  term  has  been  received  at  this  office, 
copies  of  the  annual  proceedings  for  1892  have  been 
forwarded.  It  is  hoped  that  every  one  will  examine 
the  report  and  bring  before  the  Grange  for  discus- 
sion all  matters  specially  referred  to  the  subordinate 
Granges,  and  also  other  recommendations  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Order. 

For  convenience,  we  will  mention  below  some  of 
the  subjects  which  it  would  seem  desirable  to  have 


brought  from  time  to  time  to  the  attention  of  mem- 
bers, also  the  page  of  the  report  recording  the  same. 

There  was  placed  on  file  for  consideration  at  the 
session  of  1893.  the  "  Hyde  Bill  "  (presented  at  the 
last  legislature),  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
"The  Initiative"  (or  referendum)  by  the  people; 
pages  47,  77. 

A  proposed  law  by  Congress  authorizing  the  Gov- 
ernment to  loan  money  to  farmers  on  farm  lands  at 
2  per  cent  per  annum  interest;  pages  47,  78.  Also, 
a  proposed  amendment  of  the  constituiion  of  the  S. 
G. ;  pages  49,  74. 

The  following  subjects,  principally,  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Cal.  State  Grange  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, some  ol  which,  at  least,  may  as  well  be  dis- 
russed  in  subordinate  Granges.  Officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Grange  should  also  use  their  best  efforts 
to  influence  their  local  members  of  the  legislature  in 
all  feasible  ways  to  secure  f-ivorable  action.  The 
State  Grange  action  favors,  viz.: 

I.  The  passage  of  such  State  laws  as  will  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  fraudulent  butter,  except  under 
proper  restrictions;  page  40. 

3.  Amendment  of  the  laws  of  California  so  as  to 
give  the  wife  the  same  ownership  and  right  to  dis- 
pose of  community  property  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  as  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  husband  after 
the  death  of  his  wife;  page  46. 

3.  That  the  legisliture  memorialize  Congress  to 
remove  the  present  duty  on  grain  bags,  that  they 
may  be  admitted  free  of  duty;  page  66 

4.  The  calling  upon  the  executive  officers  of  the 
State  and  of  the  U.  S.  to  take  the  proper  measures 
to  maintain  the  laws  and  constituiion  for  the  pro- 
tection of  farming  lands  against  the  destnictiveness 
of  hydraulic  mining;  page  70. 

5.  The  passage  ol  a  bill  to  extend  the  functions 
and  appropriations  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture, to  embrace  the  question  ol  distribution  as  well 
as  that  of  production. 

6  Urging  the  National  Grange  to  use  its  influ- 
ence with  the  State  Department  lor  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  secure  more  complete  information 
regarding  production  of  fruit  in  competing  countries 
as  well  as  information  regarding  markets  in  foreign 
countries;  pages  41,  67. 

7.  The  election  of  U.  S.  Senators  by  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people. 

8.  Legislation  providing  for  the  organization  of 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 

9.  The  pas=;age  of  a  law  by  the  legislature  for 
the  reassessment  of  property  on  which  taxes  have 
not  been  paid  and  for  the  collection  of  all  unpaid 
taxes  thereon. 

10.  A  law  providing  for  the  annual  collection  of 
a  graduated  income  tax  upon  that  part  of  the  net 
income  of  all  trusts  and  corporations  in  excess  of 
$10,000  per  annum. 

II.  Protesting  against  the  extension  of  time  for 
the  payment  of  the  Government  bonds  of  the  Union 
and  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Companies;  pages 
43.  44- 

12.  In  favor  of  the  U.  S.  negotiating  with 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  to  acquire  the  tight  of 
way  for  the  Nicaragua  canal — to  secure  control  of 
the  construction  and  operation  of  such  cana',  that 
the  same  be  constructed  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
with  no  participancy,  control  or  ownership  except 
by  the  U.  S  Government;  pages  48,  49. 

13.  That  the  State  Constitution  of  California  be 
so  amended  to  provide  for  a  graduated  tax  to  be 
annually  levied  against  all  land  holdings  in  this 
State  belonging  to  any  individual,  corporation  or 
association  in  excess  of  $50,000  valuation,  with  a 
provision  for  increased  rate  of  taxes  on  larger  hold- 
ings; pages  46,  47,  77. 


under  the  control  o(  the  United  Slates  Government, 
with  such  conservative  promises  as  will  insure  the 
citizens  against  high  tolls  or  discrimination."  After 
an  interesting  debate  on  the  memorial  it  was  in- 
dorsed. Another  topic  which  has  demanded  con- 
siderable attention  from  the  Grange  is  that  of  get- 
ting legislation  that  will  give  the  widow  the  same 
rights  as  to  community  property  as  the  widower. 
Resolutions  favoring  the  movement  were  adopted 
without  any  opposition  and  ordered  sent  to  the  State 
legislature. 

Yesterday  was  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Young 
Ladies'  Auxiliary,  and  the  reports  were  of  a  most 
promising  character.  Much  benevolent  work  has 
t>een  done  during  the  year  by  way  of  donations  of 
fruits,  clothing  and  flawers,  and  the  increase  in 
membership  promises  still  better  results  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

Colonel  Philo  Hersey,  who  was  personally  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  late  James  G.  Blaine 
for  20  years,  lavored  the  Grange  with  an  informal 
address,  in  which  his  eulogy  of  that  great  statesman 
was  eloquent  and  impressive. 

A  committee  ol  five,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Hersey, 
Adams,  Worihen,  Kingsbury  and  McGlincey,  was 
appointed  to  draft  appropriate  resolutions,  expressive 
of  the  deep  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  dead 
statesman  and  patriot. 

The  following  program  concluded  the  meeting: 
Mrs.  Lester,  extract  trom  Whillier;  G.  W.  Worthen, 
reading,  "An  Eminent  Politician;"  H.  Pjmeroy, 
select  reading,  "  An  Inquisitive  Child." 

In  the  near  future  an  interesting  discussion  will 
take  place  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  high 
officials  of  the  United  .States  Government  are  amply 
paid  for  their  services. 


Coming  to  the  Front. 

The  Sutter  Farmer  says  :  "Yuba  City  Grange  is 
fast  coming  to  the  Iront  as  a  fiist-class  deliberative 
body.  Last  Saturday's  session  was  of  more  than 
usual  interest  as  showing  decided  ease  and  progress 
in  which  questions  affecting  the  good  of  the  Order 
are  handled  as  well  as  those  the  general  pub'ic 
should  feel  an  interest  in.  It  was  a  special  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  practicing  the  unwritten  work  of 
the  Order  by  the  new  officers,  nevertheless  much 
other  business  was  transacted  of  a  promiscuous  char- 
acter. The  membership  continues  to  increase  at  a 
rapid  rate  and  now  numbers  about  150.  Among  all 
our  local  and  successful  associations  for  mutual  aid 
and  improvement  Yuba  City  Grange  is  the  most 
popular  and  influential.  Unlike  many  other 
societies,  the  questions  that  the  Grange  may  discuss 
are  only  limited  by  the  good  of  mankind,  nothing 
being  excluded  except  partisan  politics  and  sectarian 
religion. 

"  Yuba  City  Grange  has  never  sought  to  revolu- 
tionize the  world  or  to  turn  it  upside  down  in  seek- 
ing redress  for  its  grievances,  b»  they  real  or  im- 
aginary. It  h<s  always  gone  about  it  in  a  rational 
way,  and  when  grievances  were  found  applied  the 
remedy.  In  this  way  it  has  won  the  esteem  and 
good-will  of  all. 

"At  the  recent  meeting,  a  novel  idea  was  ad- 
vanced by  a  lady  member  how  best  to  bring  forth 
new  qutstions  or  latent  old  ones  for  discussion,  and 
it  was  at  once  acted  upon.  The  lecturer  is  to  ap- 
pDint  at  each  meeting  a  raemb»r  who,  at  the  suc- 
ceeding meeting,  is  to  propound  ten  questions  to 
the  Grange  for  solution.  It  will  be  seen  that  what- 
ever may  affect  this  community  it  will  come  to  light 
and  receive  due  consideration. 

"  The  Grange  having  recently  nearly  doub'ed  in 
membership,  it  is  running  short  of  the  necessary 
paraphernalia,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
invoice  the  property  and  report  their  findings  at  the 
next  meeting.  They  give  notice  to  all  members 
having  books  or  other  property  in  their  possession 
to  return  the  same  at  the  next  meeting,  which  takes 
place  on  the  first  Saturday  of  February,  at  which 
time  a  large  class  will  enter  upon  the  initiatory  de- 
grees." 

Pnblio  Questions  Disoassed. 

We  find  the  following  in  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
of  Monday:  A  goodly  number  of  farmers  turned 
out  to  the  regular  weekly  meeting  of  San  Jose 
Grange  yesterday.    Colonel  Hersey  presided. 

Several  questions  of  public  interest  w»re  thorough 
ly  discussed,  among  which  was  the  memorial  re- 
cently acted  upon  by  Stockton  Grange,  urging 
that  Congress  recognize  the  importance  of  construct- 
ing the  Nicaragua  canal  and  asking  that  it  lake 
"such  action  as  will  insure  its  speedy  completion 


OrFIOE  OF  THK 

GRANGERS'BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Sas  FRAIICI8C0,  January  lltli,  1883. 
To  the  Stockholders  of  the  OrauKera'  Bkok  of  Caiifo.nia: 
DIVIDKND  NO.  18, 
You  are  hereby  notified  that  at  a  meetlni;  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  GRANOiiUi'  Bakk  or  Califokkia,  held 
on  the  10th  inetaut,  a  Dividtnd  of  Six  and  one-half  (S)) 
per  cent,  equal  to  per  share  ou  the  Stock  U(iOd 

which  8  inataUments  have  been  paid,  and  $8  60  per  (bare 
upon  the  stock  paid  up  in  full,  haa  been  declared  pay- 
able February  the  9:h,  1883. 

A.  D.  LOOAN,  President. 
FRANK  McMULLEt?,  Secretary. 


GRANGERS'BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Sah  Frakcisco,  Jan  11,  1898. 
To  the  Stockholders  of  the  Grangera'  Bank  of  Calitorola. 
NINTH  ASSESSMENT. 

Ton  are  hereby  notified  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Okanoiiiui'  Bank  of  Cali- 
FORKIA.  held  00  the  10th  ingt..  an  aasessment  of 
10  per  cent  (tlO  per  share)  wia  levied  upon  the 
Capital  Stock  of  sild  BanK.  ptyable  Immtdiitely, 
in  V  S.  Or  Id  Coin,  to  the  Cashier,  at  the  office  of 
the  Bank,  N.  W.  corner  Californ  a  ami  Battery  streets. 
Sao  Francisco.  Any  st  'ck  upon  which  this  asiteasmeni 
8>iall  remain  unpaid  on  the  Ninth  day  of  Fehruiry,  189.S, 
will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  rale,  at  public 
auction,  ami,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  he 
sold  on  the  9th  day  of  March,  1893,  to  pay  said  assess. 
meet,  adveriising  and  ex,jen-c8  of  sa'e 

A.  D.  LOOAN,  President. 

FRANK  Mcmullen,  secretary. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Spceiiy  and  Positive  Core 

The  Safeat.  Beat  BLISTER  (  Tpr  used.  Takes 
the  place  (.f  all  llmiiierit^  f'T  mil.l  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bmiohe- or  H'ciulslies  from  Iloraea 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-    Imjiossitilt  lo  iiT'^iiiic  icnr  nr Nemuin. 

Everv  hottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satlafactton 
Price   $  1 .50  per  bottle.    Sold  \>f  drucelst.i,  or 
sent  by  express,  ch»rce«  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  lt«  use-  ,  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THK  LAWRBNCEt-WrLLlAMS  CO..  Cleveland,  O 


'  greakfasi  foods 

THWOHMTXUTTING  C  OJOLE  AGENTSj 


ORCHARDISTS! 

Save  Your  Trees  from  Gophers 

FOR  ORE  CENT  A  TREE, 

BT  ADDtKBSINO 

K.  H.  BL,.4CK,  114  Eddy  St..  8an  Frnrclsco. 

You  had  better  write  for  fartlrul. rsi. 


A  FULLY  EQUIPPED  CANNERY 

For  the  Packing  of  Canned  Fruita,  Jama,  Jellies,  Vege- 
tables and  Salmon,  with  all  necessary  and  In-proved 
machinery.  Ca|  aolty  of  plant,  130.000  cases.  Locati  n, 
San  Francisco.  For  sale  at  a  bargain.  A  s^ilcndld  op- 
portunity for  a  good  Inveatoneot 

Address,  "X"  This  Olflce. 


Alfilfa  Seed  Wanted. 

About  1000  pounds  of  he-it  quality  wanted.  Writa 
price  and  lerms  to  "RANCHKB,"  Box  2517,  S.  T. 


February  4,  1893. 
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THE   LATEST  STYLE 

PULVERIZER! 
THE  PACIFIC  SPADER  I 

Operated  by  one  small  Boy-  No  Man  required. 


PACIFIC  SPADER 

REVKRSIBI.K. 


Spader  throwing  Soil  from  the  Center. 

Tbe  Pacific  Spadfir  and  Vlnoyard  rultlvator 

ooeB  more  work  in  one  attoke  than  a  Disc  Harrow  In  ten. 
Sizes,  5}  10  12  leet. 

TRUMAN,  HOOB'ER  &  CO.. 

San  Francisco  and  Fresno. 

  SIZES:  

No.  5D—  BJ-foot  Spader  16  inch  Blades 

No.  6D—  7     "  "   

No.  lOD—  6J   "  '•   

No.  14D—  7     "  "   

No.  laD—  8     "  "   

No. '<!nD— 10     "  •'   

No.  24D— 12     "  "   


.16 

..20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 


AN  OLD  STYLE  PULVERIZER. 

Especially  adapted  to  pulverizing  "  bottoms"— one 
man  and  a  small  boy  can  operate  it. 


Messrs 


Linden , 
Truman,   Hooker  & 


Cal 
Co .  , 


Nov.    26,  1892 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen:-I  was  induced  by  your  agent,  Mr.  I. 
0.  Fowler,  to  purchase  one  of  your  PACIFIC  SPADERS, 
which  I  have  tested  on  some  very  hard  land  and  must 
say  it  does  its  work  to  perfection.  I  will  say  to 
all  who  contemplate  purchasing  a  Cultivator  to'take 
the  Pacific  Spader  every  time.     I  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.   V.  Webb. 


PLANTS 

Corn, 
Beans, 
Ensilage, 


Etc.,  Etc, 


DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

It  Marks.  It  Furrows. 

It  Drops,  it  Covers. 

ALL  IN  ONE  OPERATION. 


VQTA.-ro  CUTTER 


A  Boy  Can  Operate  It. 
Cuts  Potatoes  tor  Seed  Faster 
than  Eight  Men  Can  by  Hand. 
Will  Pay  for  Itself  In  One  Day. 

FULLY  WARRANTED. 


Simple  In  Construction. 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  knives 
secured  in  an  opening  of  the  table. 
The  potato  is  placed  in  a  pair  of 
ihinged  jaws  above  the  knives,  and  by 
a  plunger  the  potato  is  cut  at  a  single 
stroke  and  tlie  eyes  divided  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  screen  be- 
low frees  the  seed  from  dirt  or  chips 
and  more  tlioroughly  prepares  tae 
cuttings  for  planting. 

DRILL 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  RIDING  PLANTER  IN  AMERICA. 

The  price  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  all. 

Thoroughly  practical. 

Plants  10  to  12  acres  per 
day. 

tXTRA  SLIDES  for  planting 
PEAS,  BEANS,  etc.  with 
every  machine. 


Furnished  plain  or  with 
fertilizer  attachment.  Ca- 
pacity of  distributing  from 
two  hundred  to  one  thousand 
pounds  per  acre. 

Catalogue  of  potato  and 
corn  planting'  machinery 
FREE.  Address 


aSPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Fresno,  Agentslfor  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Better  I  p^Xs 


Are  the  invariable  results  of  using 
better  means.  The  "Planet  Jr 
Labor  Saving  Farm  Tools  are  the 
best  means  ever  devised  for  reduc- 
ing laDor,  worr3^  care,  and  producing  belter  results.  They  com- 
pleteh'  solve  the  scarce  help  question  ;  they  are  always  ready 
when  wanted ;  they  are  never  sick,  tired,  or  lazy.  It  costs  nothing 
to  keep  them.  They  are  strong,  durable,  and  will  last  for  years. 
Our  New  Book  for  1893  will  tell  yon  what  they  do  and  how  they  do  it,  with 
illustrations  and  prices  of  each  of  the  twenty  machines.  We  send  it  Free. 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  51.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PAj 


THOUSANDS  OF  THESE  PUMPS  ARE  NOW  IN  USE  ON  THIS  COAST. 

They  are  made  of  the  Very  Best  Material.   Corrosive  Washes  DO  NOT  injure 

the  valves,  plunger-packing  or  cylinder. 

Tour  neighbor  will  tell  you  that  he  can  spray  MORE  TREES  IN  A  DAT  with  the  Bean  Pump  than  with  any  other. 
DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  USE  THEIR  NOZZLES. 

8BND  FOB  CIROUXiABS  TO 

The  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


GRUB  ^  STUMP 

MACHINE. 


of  two  AopeAAta  nUtlnip.  A  mBD,  ftboy  BOdsborBecaDoper- 
Bteit.  No  heavy  GhalnH  or  rodB  to  hBDdle.  The  crop od  b  few 
acres  [he  first  yp^r  will  cav  for  the  MaebiDC.  Send  postal  card  for 
Illustrated  CafaloKiie.  ^iviop  pri'^e.  terms,  teslimonials.  also  full 
Information  conoernlne  our  IXI.  Orubbrr.  Atlrlrr-ss  Maourrs, 

■AMES  MILNE  &  SON.  SCOTCH  OIIOVE.  IOWA. 


Wormy  Fruit  nnd  Leaf  UliKlit  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Cherries  and  I'lums  prevented;  also  (Jrupe  and 
Potato  Rot— hv  spraying  with  Siulil'tt  Double 
Acting  Kxcels'ior  Spraying  Outfits.  Kest  In  tbe 
market.  Tbousunda  in  use.  Catalogue,  describing 
sU  Insects  Injurious  to  fruit,  mulled  Free.  Address 

WM.  STAHL,    QUINCY,  ILL. 


WORLD'S  FAIR 


orud  View* 
Hiilldlni 


Chicago's  won- 
ders at  a  glance. 
Beautiful  Col- 
Oreat  ExpoBltl«'a 


Lira,  Parks,  Luke,  Indexed  Map  and 
Uulde  to  Places  of  Interest  and  Amusement.  How 


to  Save  Money  and  Knjoy  the  Attractions.  Scenery, 
History,  Pleasure,  at  the  Home  Ftre-Slde.  (Lateit, 
special  Souvenir  work  Pub.)  Malledfora)c.,or3ror 
11.00.  Agents  wanted  at  once.  Address, 

COLUMBIAN  VISITOR'S  QUIDS  OO. 
Uantlou  tbiii  Puper.  OhloagOi  Ilia 
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Age  of  Orange  Trees. 

An  exchange  remarks  that  there  has  been 
much  discussion  among  American  horticul- 
turists the  past  few  years  concerning  the  ex- 
treme age  that  orange  trees  will  bear  well 
and  produce  good  fruit.  Some  maintain 
that  an  orange  tree,  no  matter  how  much 
care  is  put  upon  it,  will  slowly  wither  and 
die  after  it  has  leached  half  a  century  of 
growth.  Others  have  argued  that  about  75 
years  is  the  limit  of  usefulness  of  a  well- 
cared-for  orange  tree. 

Several  American  horticulturists,  who 
have  been  traveling  along  the  Mediterrane- 
an sea,  have  recently  found  trees  over  120 
years  old  that  are  still  producing  fruit  of 
excellent  quality.  On  the  island  of  Elba, 
where  Napoleon  was  banished,  there  is  an 
orange  grove  of  over  700  St.  Michael  orange 
trees  that  were  planted  by  an  Italian  m 
1781,  and  it  produced  last  year  over  1800 
boxes  of  fruit,  but  it  produced  four  times 
that  quantity  25  years  ago.  There  are 
several  small  orange  orchards  in  southern 
Italy  that  are  over  80  years  old  and  are 
still  productive  of  large  quantities  of  fruit. 

On  the  island  of  Malta,  James  Pellman, 
the  famous  American  horticulturist,  found 
one  orange  tree  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
is  142  years  old,  and  that  yielded  several 
boxes  of  fruit  last  year.  It  is  even  alleged 
that  in  the  Azores  there  are  orange  and 
lemon  trees  over  200  years  old  that  still  bear 
fruit,  but  there  is  no  good  authority  for  the 
allegation. — New  York  Telegram. 

How  TO  Care  for  Clothes.— When  the 
clothes  are  removed,  the  coat  should  be 
slipped  over  a  bow  hanger — the  vest  may  be 
put  on  it  first.  A  coat  that  is  worn  quite 
steadily  from  day  to  day  ought  always  to  be 
hung  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  the  armboles 
being  slipped  over  the  back  posts,  the  vest 
to  be  hung  first  in  like  manner.  It  is  best 
to  place  the  chair  near  an  open  window,  as 
the  exposure  to  air  will  help  to  soften  the 
wrinkles.  The  trousers  should  be  well 
shaken,  to  free  them  from  dust,  and  then 
"  pulled."  This  means  that  they  are  to  be 
folded  down  where  the  front  and  back  creases 
are,  and  then,  holding  them  by  the  top 
band,  the  foot  is  placea  on  the  bottoms  on 
the  floor  and  steady,  gentle  pressure  ex- 
erted. Lay  the  trousers  out  smoothly  on  the 
bed — still  folded  on  the  creases — and  fold 
lengthwise  at  the  knee  line,  smoothing  out 
all  possible  wrinkles  with  the  hand.  Put  the 
trousers  on  the  chair  seat.  In  the  morning 
the  entire  suit  will  look  "  rested,"  and  the 
end  will  justify  the  means. 

Whitewash  and  Salt. — Kitchen  salt 
mixed  with  whitewash — the  result  in  the 
first  instance  of  an  accident — has  been  found 
to  render  the  whitewash  hard  as  varnish  or 
cement.  This  was  due,  says  T.  Koller,  a 
Cierman  scientist,  to  the  hygroscopic  action 
o(  the  salt,  which  absorbs  water  and  permits 
of  the  speedy  combination  of  the  lime  with 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere.  A  trial 
of  this  composition  upon  the  brick  wall  of  a 
well-hole  or  shaft  for  light — in  which  case  it 
was  applied  with  a  syringe  to  save  scaffold- 
ing— stood  extremely  well,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  four  years  the  coating  was  as  good 
as  ever.  The  use  of  three  parts  of  quick- 
lime to  one  of  common  salt  is  recommended. 

Diamond-Mining  Profits. — An  as- 
tounding statement  was  made  on  Wednes- 
day evening  at  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the 
course  of  a  paper  by  Bennett  H.  Brough  on 
"The  Mining  Industries  of  South  Africa." 
He  said  that  since  1867,  when  the  diamond- 
fields  were  first  discovered,  there  have  been 
exported  from  Cape  Colony  more  than 
50,000,000  carats  of  diamonds,  the  value  of 
which  approached  ;^7o,ooo,ooo.  Their 
weight  would  exceed  ten  tons,  and  the  heap 
of  them  might  form  a  pyramid  with  a  base 
nine  feet  square  and  six  feet  high. 

Ir  is  somewhat  singular  that,  notwith- 
standing the  great  advances  made  in  chem- 
istry and  metallurgy,  no  other  more  satisfac- 
tory silver  alloy  has  as  yet  been  discovered 
for  coining  and  other  purposes  than  the  alloy 
used  800  years  ago. 

The  census  figures  show  that  West  Vir- 
ginia has  more  square  miles  of  coal  than 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  France  com- 
bined, though  it  stands  fifth  in  point  of  an- 
nual coal  production  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  drying-house  for  lumber  in 
Ottawa,  Can.,  where  electricity  is  employed 
as  the  heating  power.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  first  establishment  of  this  character  in 
the  world. 

If  all  the  locomotives  and  passenger  and 
freight  cars  in  the  United  States  were  made 
up  into  one  train  it  would  have  a  length  of 
over  7,000  miles. 


J.  p.  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

F.STABLISHED  1862. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Seed  Merchants. 

Warehouse,  40Q  and  41 1  DaviB  St. 


 ALL  KINDS  OF  

FARM  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

Red  and  White  Olover.  Alsyke  Olover, 

EBparcet  or  Sainfoin  Olovr, 
1'imothy  and  Orcbaid  Oraog,  Assorted  Rye  Orass,  Red 
Top  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue  Urass,  Meequite  Grass, 
ASSORTED  MILLET  SEED, 
Onion  Sats  and  Top  Onione,  Mangle  and 
Sngar  Beets,  ana  Carrots  for  0*ttle 
Feed.   Also,  All  Kinds  of 
FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENrAL,    AND  CALIFORNIA 
FOREST  TREE  SEEDS. 

ALL  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITI ! 

Write  for  Prices 


D.  W.  LEWIS, 

Kings  River 

NURSERY. 


PEACHES, 
ROYAL  APRIOOT8 
ORIENTAL  PLUMS, 
GRAPE  VINES. 


General   Nursery  Stock. 

ORANQB  AND  LBMON  TBBES. 

Some  choioe  Orange  and  Lemon  land  planted  and 
caisd  tor,  at  csdrock  prices. 

Address:     

D.  W.  LEWIS, 

SANGER  CALIFORNIA. 


JUNE  BUDS. 

Leading  varieties  0(  PRUNES,  PEACHES  and 
ALMONDS.  Clean  and  health V  stock.  Fur  particu- 
lars address      HfcRMAN  hCHWARZ 

astb  &  O  Sts.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON'S 


B^IO  RONITO  'N'URSERIES, 


BIGGS,  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

A   COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 
NURSERY  STOCK, 

FRUIT  TREES,  NUT  TREES,  TABLE,  RAISIN  and  WINE  GRAPES. 


Apples,  Bartlett  Pears,  French 
Prunes,  Olives. 

ALMONDS,  PEACHES, 
APRICOTS,  PLUMS, 
NECTARINES.  PRUNES, 

PIGS:  The  TRUE  COMMERCIAL,  WHITE  ADRIATIC, 

AND  OTHER  SORTS. 
I'ElTl.SI^lSr    Soft    Slxell  ^S7%r^T^NTJT. 


THE  HARDIEST. 


THE  STRONGEST 
GROWER. 


THE  MOST  PROLIFIC. 

THE  FINEST 
FLAVORED. 


COBBBSPONDBNCB  SOLIOITBD. 


PRICE   LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


ALEXANDER    &  HAMMON, 

BIQQS,  Butte  Co., 

California. 


960  BROADWAY, 
Oakland,      .      -      -  Cal. 


^  Very  Flxxe  OXIN'XSft.^Xj  JNTTZmSEnY  STOOISl. 

SFECIA.X.TIES: 
SEEDLESS  SULTANA  and  other  rooted  vines. 

ALMONDS,  June  Buds  of  the  leadingr  varieties. 

WHITE  ADRIATIC  PIG  TREES  at  very  low  flgrures. 

A   VKKY    LAROB   STOCK  OP   FIBST-CLASS   SBEDLBSS  SDLTANA  ODTTINOS. 

CorrespoDdenoe  solicited.   8eod  (or  Catalogue, 


ALMOT^D  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  oo  Almonds  mailed  tree  of  cbarge  on  application.     A  large  sapply  of  the  OOLDEIN  PEACH  and 
FRENOH.PRUNK    A.I1  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sals.     No  charges  made  for  baling  trees.  Address 

Davisville  Nurseries,  ...  DaviBvUle,  Oal. 

INSPECTOK'3  CERTIFICATE  FURNISHED  WITH  ALL  MY  TREES. 


100,000  EXTRA  PINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear,  Flam.  Oherrv.  Peach,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Orape  Vines 
and  8ms:  I  Pralte. 

600,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Perslm. 
mon,  and  all  kinds  of  Nut-BearlnK 
Trees.  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvllle.  Cal. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERIES 

Importers  and  Growers. 
A  FULL  LIHE  OF 
Standard  Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Ornamentals. 
ALMONDS,  APRICOTS, 
CHERRIES.  PEARS, 
PRUNES,  PEACHES, 

Ho  Irrigation.  Free  from  Poata. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue  to 

DUANB  BROS, ,    Martinez,  Oal. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

Xt.  W  .  3B"F1TiTi. 

AN  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

BARTLETTS  &  FRENCH  PRUNES 

ON   PEACH.   VERY  OHBAP. 
Freight  paid  on  500  or  over  of  above  surplus  stock. 

A  fine  lot  of  FRUBES  on  Myrobolan  and 
Almond. 

Mair  Orance  ClinK  and  other  PEACHES. 

ALMONDS,  APPLES,  ETC 
All  first  class  and  raited  without  Irrigation. 
New  price  list  free  on  application.  Correspondenoe 
solicited. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

E3TABUSHED  1S09. 
A  Large  and  Kitra  Choice  Stock  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Flowering  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

The  Largreet  and  Beat  Stock  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons,  consist- 
ing of  the  Best  Baropean  Sorts. 

Nurseries  at  Hillbrae.  Oreenbouses  and  Otnce  and 
Salesyard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

ADDRISS 

F.  LUDEMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 

Baker  &  Lombard  Sts.,  San  ITranclsco,  Hal. 

Send  for  Price  List. 


Palm  and  Citrus  Nursery 

AT  MONTECITO. 

OLIVES.  LEMONS.  ORANGES 

And  all  Cltiua  Trees  in  variety. 

And  espedally  PALMS  AND  TROPICAL  FRUIT  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  best  adapted  to  California  and 
its  subtropical  sections. 

A  large  stock  nf  CilBRlMOTA  (Custard  Apple)  and 
ALLIGATOR  PEAKS. 

TbeJAVA  PLUM  (Eui^enia  Jambolana),  a  handsome 
frult-bearlng  tree  from  Java,  mailed  free  (or  JOo. 

Send  (or  Descriptive  Catalogue.  Address: 

KINTON  STEVENS, 

Santa  Barbara  California. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
snd  full  oatalcgue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

REA80NEB  BROS 
Oneoo,  Pla. 


26,000  MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

16,000  BLOB  OUM  TREES, 
20,0OO  BBO  OUM  TRBBH. 
And  a  General  Assortment  of 
Roses,  8b  rubs  and  Plants  for  Sale  at  bedrock 
Prices. 

HUTCHISON  &  SANBORN, 
P.  0.  Box  331.  Oakland  Cal. 


iiny  you  kuuw  u. 
preferred,  we  ship 
2-yr.  Roses  of  rare 
You  actually  pay 
atufl.  1000  acres 
Orchards.  Exact 
and  fruits.  Stark 


of  1st  quality  can  ever 

be  sent  by  mail.  May- 
By  freight,  prepaid  i< 

safely  4,  5,  or  6-ft.  trees; 

excellence — everything  I 
less  than  for  the  puny 

Nurseries.  20,000  acres 
inforoaation  about  trees 
Bros.,  Louisiana,  Mo, 
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^ee()3,  Ma|]t3,  (tc. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1878. 

TRAGEDY  PRUNES. 

OLYMAN  PLUMS. 

The  Two  Beat  Shipping  Varieties  for 
Proflt. 

ALSO  FULL  GENERAL  STOCK  OF 

FRUIT,  NUT  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  etc. 

DNIRRIGATBDI      CLEAN  I 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot,  M.  .r.  CROW, 
Manager;  residence  on  Second  Street,  one  block  from 
Coartbouee. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES.   Napa,  Cal. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAF  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  OBAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Known  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  caDvassers  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  TaoKTille, 
A.  T.  F08TKB,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,  Tlsalla. 


E3.  jr.  Box^EKr, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 

A  TiJF  A  T.F  A.  ! 

Orss8,  Olorer,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Onion  Het8. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABLISHBD   IN  1868.' 

 A  large  stock  ot  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Rates. 

Also,  a  general  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
Neotarine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  In  sandy 
loam,  without  Irrigatinn,  which  gives  a  fine  proportion 
of  roots  I  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
ftrounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
scale  bugs.   Address:  W.  H.  PEPPBB, 

Petaiuma,  Cal 

Owing  to  aee  and  poor  health,  I  will  pell  my  place  and 
buHioess  at  a  bargain.  Place  consists  of  250  acres  of  land, 
;,'00d  buildings.  60  acres  in  orchard,  and  a  large  Nurseiy 
Stock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
complete,  for  carrying  00  the  business  A  good  oi'por< 
tunity  tor  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  further  particulars  address, 
as  above. 


TREES 

FOR    FLANTINQ  SE&SON.  1892-93 

Robe  de  Sargent  Prunes, 
French  Prunes  on  Peach,  Almond, 

Myrobolan. 
Pears,   Peaches    and  Apricots, 

Leading  Varieties,  In   large  (juautitles. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Deciduous  Fruits 

All  our  stock  Is  grown  without  irrigation  and  Is  guar- 
anteed Drop  us  a  "Card,"  and  we  will  send  you  our 
price  list. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE. 


San  Ramon  Valley  Nursery. 


Danville,  Cal. 


SURPLUS  STOCK! 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 

FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Years  Old. 
Also  a  very  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  of  ROSES  in 
California.    Write  for  Prloes.  B.  OILL, 

Wth  Stbrkt.  near  Ran  Pablo  Ave..  Oakland  C»l. 


LARGEST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT 


Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1893  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

815  A  817  Sangome  Street,  San  KranclHco, 
or  66  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 


BLUB  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  sile  In  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  In  Sao  Francisco.  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
inducements.  Address 

Vr.  A.  T.  8TKATTON,  Petalnma, Cal. 


ALMOND 
20,000  June  Buds 


TREES ! 
on  Almond  Roots. 


I.XL,  Nc  Plus  Ultra  and  Nonpariel. 
JAS.  O'HARA,  Brentwood,  Contra  Costa  Co 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


KIPKNS  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE  ALEXANDER  (White  Cling),  which  Is  the  earliest 
peach  in  market. 

Fruit  Is  round,  of  medium  size,  VERY  HIOHLY  COLORED,  flesh  firm  and  swef  t. 

THIS  PKACH  HAS  BEEN  SDCCESSFCLLY  SHIPPED  EAST  FOR  FIVE  YEARS  an.i 
la  no  new.  untried  rariety. 

Tree  healthy,  strong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  miseed  a  crop 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.    Apply  early  before  stock  Is  exhausted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLE,  OAL. 

Tulare  County  cufitomers  can  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tularo  Co. 


1,000,000  TREES, 

COMPRISING  A  GENERAL.  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees  &  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses.  Etc. 

ALSO  A  FINE  STOCK  OF 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


640  ACRES. 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CAL. 

1,000,000   DFTIXJIT  TH.ee: !S, 

500,000   C3-H.A.-E»ra  VIKTEJS. 

COMPRISING  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES- 

Free   from   Pests  and  Guaranteed  to   be   Oalifornia  Grown. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORT  VEIfr  OF  ROSES.  PALMS,  lORBAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Bend  tor  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  Llat. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Manager. 


FRUIT 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL. 

WINE,  RAISIN  and  TABLE. 

New  American  Grape,  *'  The  Pierce.' 

Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons  and  Figs. 

New  California  Orange,  "  The  Joppo. 

Shade  Trees,  Eyergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Etc. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  ^'^AiioT^Ztr^- 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AOENT  FOB  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  FRUIT.  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREKS  ON   THE   PACIFIC  COAST. 

Apples.  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherrv.  Also  fine  stock  Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons, 
Nut  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  Magnolias,  Camellias,  Palms.    Large  stock  ot  Roses,  Clematis,  Etc.,  Etc. 


GRASS,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS, Etc.,  Etc 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


For  the  season  of  1892-93  we  are  pfepared  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Figs,  Small  Fruits, 

etc,,  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  living  prices.  Our  stock  is 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  for  strength  and  health  of  root  growth  is 
not  excelled,  as  we  give  this  special  attention. 

Nurseries  are  at  Acampo  on  Stockton  R.  R.,  and  we  have  an 
office  and  tree  yard  in  Sacramento  from  the  ist  of  December  to 
the  15th  of  April.  VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Prop's, 


(SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.) 


KRUIT  TREES! 


•  I.  X.  L.,  COMMERCIAL 
■   AND  NB  PLUS  ULTRA. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FO«*TEH 
MUIRjiAND  ORANGE  CLING 


Fft.ZSN'OZX  FXIXTIN'XSS  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 
^3.^X%.7X«X3*F7    FX:.^X1.S,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Olives,  Walnuts,  Etc. 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 

GROWERS    OF    FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER    AND    FARM  SEEDS, 
419-421    8ANSOME    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


AIbo  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnatioui. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  0.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


1893 


1893 


,We  Are  The  Only  Firm 

Oivinff  to  customers  casli  discounts  on  orders.  We  arc  the 
only  Firm  distributing  amoig  patrons  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  ioo.-ipricnltural  papers  without  exacting  any 
equivalent.  No  other  Seed  Catalogue,  of  America 
f>r  Europe,  contains  so  great  a  variety  of  several  of 
tlic  standard  vegetables,  and.  in  .iddition.  are  many 
clinice  varieties  peculiarly  our  own.  'rhouffh  great- 
lar^'cd  in  both  the  vegetable  and  flower  seed  depart- 

 s,  wesendourcatalogne  FREEtoall.  The  three 

warrants  still  hold  good,  and  our  customers  may  rely  upon  u, 
that  the  well  earned  reputation  of  our  seed  for  freshness  and 
Duritv  will  continue  to  be  giiarded  as  a  most  precious  part  of  our 
capital.    J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Seeds,  Plants.  Etc.,  Continued  on  Page  114. 
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Geographical  Variation  in  Birds. 

Lynds  Jones  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  writes  to 
Sa'eficc  as  follows: 

In  ornichology,  geography  is  the  father  of 
trinomial  nomenclature.  Climate  is  one 
great  factor  in  variation,  and  topography  has 
not  a  little  to  do  with  making  the  climate; 
but  geography  is  unquestionably  the  cause 
of  variable  climate,  else  would  the  polar  re- 
gions be  tropical  instead  of  frigid. 
Topography  is  at  best  local. 

The  variations  of  a  species  of  birds,  which 
make  of  it  several  subspecies,  are  due  to  its 
geographical  distribution.  These  varying 
individuals  do  not  take  the  name  of 
"  forms,"  as  in  entomology,  but  are  set  apart 
as  true  subspecies,  each  with  a  more  or  less 
well-defined  habitat  of  its  own.  But  there  is 
a  serious  difficulty  in  ascribing  any  sharp 
line  of  diflTerence  between  the  forms  which 
intergrade  on  the  outskirts  of  the  geograph- 
ical range  and  a  corresponding  difficulty  in 
ascribing  any  definite  geographical  limit. 
It  is  not  seldom  that  individuals  of  one  sub 
species  are  found  far  within  the  range  of 
another  subspecies. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  certain  species 
do  not  vary — species  which  are  not  only 
found  from  ocean  to  ocean  in  North  America, 
but  which  are  nearly  or  quite  cosmopolitan. 
Why  this  should  be  true  of  some  species  and 
not  of  others  is  still  an  open  question.  If 
the  scorching  sun  of  the  desert  regions  will 
bleach  out  one  species,  why  will  it  not  do 
the  same  for  another  ?  The  plea  of  adapta- 
tion of  coloration  for  protection  cannot  be 
urged  here. 

Not  only  are  colors  affected,  but  size  as 
well,  by  geographical  position.  This  is 
probably  more  marked  north  and  south  than 
east  and  west;  and  yet  the  variation  in  size 
alone  is  not  sufficient  for  a  subspecific  di- 
vision. It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  those 
individuals  of  a  migratory  species  which  push 
farthest  north  should  possess  stronger  bones 
and  muscles,  and  so  be  larger  than  those 
which  were  not  able  to  fly  so  far.  It  would 
seem  natural  that  the  constant  recurrence  of 
such  a  difference  would  tend,  in  time,  to  form 
a  race  peculiar  enough  to  be  recognized  as 
a  subspecies.  But  it  has  not  proven  true 
thus  far  in  the  history  of  the  world,, and  why 
should  there  be  any  change  under  the  same 
conditions  ? 

A  Strong  Vessel  for  the  Arctic— 
Dr.  Hansen's  Arctic  exploring  ship  Fram 
was  launched  at  Laurain,  Norway,  on  Oct 
26th,  and  is  thus  described  in  Engineering: 
Length  on  keel,  101.7  ft.;  on  water  line,  13.2; 
on  deck,  128  ft.;  greatest  width,  36  ft.;  draft 
light,  12.3  ft.;  displacement,  530  tons.  The 
keel  is  in  two  pieces,  14x14  ins.,  and  the 
covering  is  11  ins.  thick.  The  keel  is  Amer- 
ican oak,  and  the  other  timbers  Italian  oak, 
with  the  intervals  between  the  timbers  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  pitch,  tar  and  sawdust 
The  inside  lining  is  pitch  pine  from  four  to 
eight  inches  thick.  The  outer  sheathing  is  in 
three  layers,  of  three-inch  oak  plank,  then 
four-ipch  oak  and  finally  an  "ice  cover  "of 
three  to  six  inches  of  greenheart.  The  ship's 
sides  will  thus  vary  in  thickness  from  27  to 
3oi  ins.,  and  the  oak  bow  is  four  ft.  thick 
Various  beams  and  cross-stays  strengthen 
the  vessel  inside.  The  Fram  is  pointed  fore 
and  aft,  and  is  there  further  protected  by 
iron-plating.  The  engine  is  of  169  I.  HP,, 
capable  of  imparting  a  speed  of  six  knots, 
and  the  coal  supply  is  good  for  three  to  four 
months'  continuous  steaming.  She  is  rigged 
as  a  three-masted  schooner.  The  whole  aim 
of  Dr.  Nansen  has  been  to  construct  a  strong 
ship  that  will  lift  if  pinched  between  ice 
floes — and  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  in 
this  aim  as  near  as  man  can.  He  will  start 
on  his  "  drift  across  the  North  Pole "  in 
June,  1893,  sailing  direct  for  Nova  /embla; 
then  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  river,  and 
northward  from  that  point  until  the  ice-pack 
renders  navigation  impossible. 


Coal  was  hardly  used  at  all  350  years 
ago,  remarks  Mr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  F.  L.  S. 
Yet  since  then  Great  Britain  has  consumed 
nearly  half  the  stock  deposited  by  nature  in 
its  coal  cellars  many  millions  of  years  ago. 
At  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  consump 
tion  what  will  be  the  condition  of  those  eel 
lars  after  another  350  years?  It  is  clearly 
indicated  that  this  period  will  witness  a 
marvelous  development  of  the  economic 
science.  Coal,  long  before  that,  as  a  form 
of  energy  will  be  regarded  as  a  somewhat 
antique  and  worked- out  material.  The  ebb- 
ing and  flowing  tides,  the  shifting  winds,  tte 
waters  running  to  the  ocean,  perhaps  even 
volcanic  and  earthquake  energy,  will  have 
taken  its  place.  Indeed,  a  line  of  inquiry 
and  research  now  going  on  may  possibly 
affect  the  commercial  interests  of  the. whole 
world  within  the  short  space  of  the  next  five 
years.    This  relates  to  the  use  of  petroleum, 


already  being  tried  on  steamers  and  loco- 
motives of  the  Caspian  sea  and  vicinity. 
The  coal  fields  of  the  world  will  certainly  be 
worked  out  within  an  historically  brief 
period,  but  a  distinguished  Russian  chemist 
finds  grounds  for  believing  that  petroleum  is 
still  being  formed  by  the  action  of  water  on 
heated  metallic  deposits,  and  that  the  sup- 
ply will  be  permanent. 


The  Ravages  of  Cholera.— The  dis- 
covery of  a  method  that  would  protect  an 
individual  from  cholera  would  be  of  great 
usefulness,  for  in  India,  the  home  of  that 
disease,  the  average  annual  mortality  there- 
from in  the  cities  is  3.32,  and  in  the  country 
1.32  per  1000  living.  The  army  statistics 
show  that  2.49  per  cent  of  the  European  spl- 
diers  are  admitted  to  the  hospital  for  chol- 
era, while  only  o  95  percent  of  the  native 
soldiers  are  admitted  for  the  disease:  but  the 
mortality,  33  69  per  cent  for  the  former,  35.5 
per  cent  for  the  lat'er,  is  almost  equal.  In 
the  various  epidemic  manifestations  of  chol- 
era in  various  parts  of  the  world  the  mor- 
tality has  often  exceeded  50  per  cent  of  those 
attacked.  In  1884  and  1885  cholera  was 
epidemic  in  Southern  Europe,  and  in  Spain 
in  the  latter  year  the  official  report  states 
that  there  were  almost  120,000  deaths.  There 
were  51  persons  affected  in  each  1000  living, 
and  the  mortality  was  36  per  cent.  These 
statistics  stimulated  investigators  to  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem  of  affording  immunity 
to  cholera. — From  Protective  Inoculation  for 
Cholera,  by  Dr.  S.  T.  Armstrong,  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly. 


Closet  Room. — Closet-room  is  no  mere 
feminine  fancy,  but  the  good-sense  of  the 
sex.  It  is  as  necessary  to  a  housekeeper  as 
a  cornbin  is  to  a  farmer  or  a  toolchest  to  a 
mechanic — that  she  may  have  somewhere  to 
put  things  so  that  they  will  be  out  of  the 
way  when  one  wants  to  move,  and  in  the 
way  when  one  wants  to  find  them.  It 
should  be  ample  and  well  distributed,  so 
that  she  may  not  have  to  be  endlessly  mov 
ing  one  thing  to  get  another.  If  a  farmer 
had  his  grain  in  such  shape  that  he  had  to 
shovel  out  a  bushel  of  oats  every  time  he 
wanted  a  bushel  of  corn — and  then  put  the 
oats  back  again — there  would  be  sound  of 
saw  and  hammer  in  that  barn,  and  a  new 
arrangement  of  things,  if  there  was  a  tree 
left  on  his  farm  and  a  sawmill  within  a 
hundred  miles. — Ex. 


Ca'I's,  according  to  the  old  tradition,  have 
nine  lives,  but  they  are  not  the  only  creatures 
that  enjoy  such  a  plurality.  Infusoria  have 
been  dried  and  restored  to  life  by  moisten- 
ing, after  remaining  inert  dust  for  27  years, 
and  the  drying  and  resuscitation  have  been 
successfully  tried  eleven  times  on  one  lot  of 
rotifers.  Frogs  and  many  fishes  suffer  no 
injury  from  freezing  solid,  while,  in  a  few 
cases,  even  warm-blooded  animals  have 
been  restored  to  life  after  apparent  death 
from  freezing. 


The  gross  earnings  of  the  railroads 
of  the  country  last  year  are  esti 
mated  by  the  statistician  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  at  $1,222,711,698, 
an  increase  of  $125,950,303  over  tlie  earn- 
ings of  1891.  The  operating  expenses  were 
$814,722,082,  an  increase  of  $82,834,109 
which  leaves  an  increase  in  net  earnings  of 
$43,1 16,1 14. 


A  New  Partnership 

Mr.  Robert  Brand  of  Oikland,  who  has  for  the 
past  three  years  manufactured  and  handled  the 
Minnesota  Chief  Threshers  on  this  coast,  has  sold 
an  interest  in  the  business  to  H.  P.  Crafts,  also  o( 
Oakland.  Mr.  Crafts  has  ability,  energy  and  an 
extended  business  acquaintance.  He  will  no  doubt 
add  strength  to  an  already  well-established  coDcern. 
The  new  f^rm  is  now  erecting  a  large  building  at 
521  523-525  Third  St.,  Oakland,  for  the  manufac- 
ture and  repair  c  f  threshers,  engines,  horsepowers, 
etc.  The  Minnesota  Chief  is  too  well  known  wher 
ever  grain  or  beans  are  raised  to  call  for  comment 
here. 

Are  Toa  Going  East? 

Take  the  Siiita  Fc  route.  You  will  flnd  it  to  your 
intereut  to  call  on  or  addreHS  the  uaderji^fiicd  before 
purchasiuur  tickets.  No  other  line  crotiginf;  the  conti- 
nent can  offer  you  a  trip  comblnlo^'  equal  comfort  and 
pleasure.  The  only  line  ruuninfc  Pullman  palace  and 
tourist  sleeping  cars  throaith  to  Chicago  on  the  same 
train  every  day  without  clunite.  Personally  conducted 
excursions  throueh  to  Boston  leave  every  Tuesday. 
W.  A  BISSELL,  650  Market  street,  Chronicle  Building, 
San  Francisco. 

IMPORTAHT  TO  FABMERS, 

We  have  a  lar^e  sum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  mortgage  on  ranches.  Write  to  us  for 
full  particulars.  Buy,  sell  and  exchange  lands  and  Im- 
proved (arms.  Holcom  &  Howe,  Kooms  6  &  7,  Sixth 
floor  Mills  building,  San  Francisco. 


$500,000 


  _  [he^wort^ 

irfightstol^ill.  irwimit) 
5?^%  aj/d  (oin^""  COl^qucfor? 


Solid  QmforT 


THE  "WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

TONSIIELESS,  Self  Guiding. 

SIX  OK  KHillT  llOKSKS, 
dupuiidiiii;  on  size  of  pinws 
and  kind  ol  work. 


Usej*  wheel  landsldc^ 
which  reiiiat8  pretwure  of 
ftmr  furrows.   No  bottom  or 
.•^ide  frlftion.   Wei(fht  of  furrows, 
f  niine  and  plowiimu  carried  on  three 
i:ioa.«od  t^fiiiidiis.    Draft  rtducod  to  lowest 
IH'.-*,*;!*)!!'  limit.    Ki>ot  brake  prevt-nls  (;.■ln^^  rm 
i^evera  and  tiirninir  dfWfe  within  »'a<v  rem-h. 
PrlvlnK,  Straiirht4^i  Furrows,  and  .\dJiiNlu- 
t  ned  al  V  ill.    Made  with  stubble,  sod  and  .-tnhhi 


LIGHTER  DRAFT  'XV- 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Thomson  &  Go.,  Sacramento. 


f^Speclfk-l  itrlrew  sind  tlin«'  for  Iriiil  irtveit 
Ourbuok,  "FVX  OX  TIIK  F^RM 


)ii  first  (irdtTs  friuii  pointa  where  wo  have  nu  o^fenta. 
tLiil  Fruc  to  all. 


FOR$19.00 

Wo  OAD  Hond  you  one  of  oar 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  (or  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  lumd  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanlos, 
liaiidaome  full  nickel  or  Davis  bard  rubber  trimmings. 

Jnst  the  Harneu  for  an  Blegant  Tnrnoat. 

They  sell  ere  lor  tS^.OO,  and  harness  not  as  good  is 
often  sold  lor  $36.00  In  retail  shops.  U  harness  Is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  HoAllUtar  St.,  San  FrsncUoo. 

OoUar  and  Hsmea,  InBtead  of  Breast  Oollar, 
S2  OO  extra. 

Please  state  It  yoa  want  single  strap  Bamesi,  of  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout 

Fruit  Tracts 

FOR  SALE. 

Near  Saratoga  Santa  Clara  County. 

THE  BEAT  AM1>  CHEAPEST  FKDIT 
LAND  IN  THE  STaTB. 

4n  Acres— a  splendid  piece  *  .  $7.5.00  per  acre 

40  Acres— 15  acres  in  prunes   H5.00  " 

ISO  Acres— one  hall  cleared,  all  good 

soil   30.00  " 

SO  Acres— ail  in  Irult,  mostly  prunes, 

16  acres  full  hearing   225.00  " 

IS  Acres— Good  house  and  )»ro,  10  acres  lull 

bearing  trees;  price  35,OOftOO 

Apply  at  once. 

JOHN  P.  BYXBEE, 
42  Market  Htreet  San  Francisco 


F  A  tV  I  U  Y  j 
SPERPY  FLOUR  COMrANV 
SAN  FRAMCISCQ  DFFICL  Zl  OUFCRalk  St 


To  LOAi  M  aar  amouht  at  thi  vut  lowist  mabkr 
rate  ol  interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands. 
A.  8CHULLKK,  Koom  M,  «20  Oallloruia  Htieet,  8ao 
'ranclsco. 


mm 

PIANOS 


The  Racognlzad  Standard  of  Modarn 
Piano  Manufactura. 

BA.I.TIMORE.  NEW  YORK, 

33  &  24  E.  Baltimore  St,  148  Fifth  Avenue. 

WASHINGTON,  817  Pennsylvania  Ave. 


&LAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 

10, 12  and  14  ft. 
C!heaper  than  any 
First-Class  Hill  in 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  ol  order. 
The  simplest  mill  in 
the  world. 

lO  loot  $40  00 

I2-I001   60  00 

14-laot   00  00 

Agents  Wanted 
—  ADoaua— 

rRDMAN,  HOOKER  4  CO,,  San  Fraiicisco  or  Fresno. 


Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency. 


Odr  U.  S.  ani>  Foreign  Patent  Aoenot 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  ■ 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long 
establishment,  great  experience,  tborongh  sys- 
tem, intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of 
inventions  in  our  own  community,  and  our 
most  extensive  law  and  reference  library,  con- 
taining official  American  and  foreign  reports, 
files  of  Bcientifio  and  mechanical  publications, 
etc.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
our  Agency  will  have  the  benefit  of  an  illnstra- 
tion  or  a  description  in  the  Mimnii  anu  Scikn- 
TIFIC  PKE.S.S.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
Patent  business,  and  obtain  Patents  in  all  coun- 
tries which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  onr  Agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  rtliabh  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  onr  advantages  for  Pacific 
Coast  inventors  are  far  superior.  Advioe  and 
Oiroulars  free. 

DBWET  &  CO.,  Patent  Asente, 

220  Market  St.,  Elevator,  12  Front  St.,  8.  F. 

Tklkphonk  No.  658. 

a.  t.  pkwky.      w.  b.  bwkr,     geo.  h.  strong, 


DRJVINQ  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

DIT        IT  WILL  OONTAOL  TMI  MOST 

DI  1  VIClOU*  HORSa* 

75,000 sold  In  1891. 
1 00,000  sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Stallion  Bits  SOcts.  extra. 


RACINEMALLEABLEIRONCO.  •'^"^■^^•^''^ 


J.J".l)»ViCS,M|fT. 


Engraving 


Superior  Wood  and  Metal  Kngrav- 
liig,  K)t>ctrotyplDg  and  Stereotyping 
■  promptly  attended  to  at  this  olUoe. 


February  4,  1893. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Ill 


Breeders'  Directory. 


six  Itnee  or  leas  in  this  directory  »t  60a  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CAULE. 


BOYNTON  BROS.,  HolIlBter,  Cal.,  A.  J.  a  C.  Bull 
Calf  of  best  strain  (or  sale.    Write  (or  particulars. 


F.  H.  BaBKB,  628  Marliet  St.,  8.  F.;  Registered 
HolsteiDs;  winners  of  more  Brat  prizes,  gweepstakea 
and  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pore  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.   All  strains. 


JBBSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Registered  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


P.  PBTBBSEN,  Sites,  Colusa  Co  ,  Importer  &  Breeder 
Of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.     Young  bulls  for  ale, 

JOHN  LYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  for  sale. 


OHABLBS  B.  HUMBBBT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Reeorded  Holsteln-Frleslan 
Oattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 

PBBOHBBON  HORSBS.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.   Wm.  B.  Collier. 


P.  H.  MUBPH  Y,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co. ,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

PBTBB  8AXB  &  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal  Importers  and  Breeders,  (or  past  21  years,  of 
«verv  variety  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

L.  V.  WlIiLITS,  Watsonville,  Cal.,  Black  Perch- 
erons.    Registered  Stallions  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


A.  SCHELiL.,  Acorn  Nursery  &  Poultry  Yards,  Santa 
Rosa.  Fine  trees  and  pure  bred  poultry.  Price  list  tree. 


OALIPORNIA  POUOTBY  FABM,  Stockton, 
Cal.,  send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McPABLTNG,  Calistoga,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  for  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred  Berkshire  Piga 


B  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  (or  New  Catalogue. 


O.  BLOS4,  St.  Helena,  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


B  H.  OBANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


T.  WA.ITE,   Perkins.  Cal.,  breeder   of  nsfistered 
Berkshire  Hogs  and  Plymouth  Rock  (owls. 


H.  J  PHIIjPOTT.  NilcB,  Cal.,  importer  and  breeder 
o(  Tecuniaeh  and  other  choice  strains  of  Registered 
Poland- China  Hogs. 


J.  P  ASHLEY.  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  stock,  low  prices. 


TYLiWR   BBACH.    San  Jose,  Cal., 
thoroughbred  Berkshire  and  Btsex  Hogs. 


breeder  of 


HOLBERT  &  CONGER, 

Importers  and  De»lera 
Direct  (rom  Europe, 
BDKllsh    Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and    German  Coach 
Stalilona. 
189  Klgrhteentb  St., 
Loa  Angeles,  Oallfornls 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


Durham,  Devon  &  Polled  Angus 
BULLS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Recorded  and  guarai teed  pure  brnl,  FOR  SALF,  single 
or  In  carload  lots.    Prices  very  reisoiiable.  Address: 
OB<t.  A.  Wir£Y, 

Oal£wood  Park  Stock  Farm, 
DANVILLK  Contr.'i  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 


ANGORA  GOATS  FOR  SALE. 

A  number  of  pure-bred  Angora  Ooats  in  lots  to  suit. 
This  is  the  stock  o  goats  formerly  owned  by  Juliut 
Weyand  and  will  be  sold  cheap  lor  cash.  Address 

BRNK8T  WKTAND.  OolDHH.  OhI. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES.' 


Qolden  Ital- 
ian Queens, 
Tested,  $2.0(1 

each;  untested,  81.00  each.  L  Hivts,  81  90  each.  Root's 
V  groove  sections,  $5  per  1000.  Dadant's  comb  founda- 
tion, 68o  and  65c  a  pound.  Smokers  *l  each.  Globe 
veils.  $1  each.  e'c.  WM.  3TYAN  &  SON,  San  Mateo,  Cal 


B U  eCOCO^  SEND  FOR 
IVbbV^bl^O  Sample  copy  uf 
CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 
A  Handsomely  Illuetratedprr  eilDDI  ICC 
Ma«aziDeaudUaMIOK.  o(  DLE,  OUrrLiCO 
FUEK.         AiUOS  1.  UOOT.  .Uediiiu.  O. 


SOME 

PEOPLE  WANT  THE  EARTH 

WE 

- — Only  want  to  fence  it  in 


The  1 

With  the 

Lightest,  ^ 
Strongest,  i 

^  New 

Cheapest  |i 

Waukegan 

and  best  1 

Fencing  ll 

Steel 

in  the  i 

Barbed 

World.  1 
90  lbs.  to  ''i^ 

_  Fence 

100  rods.  II 

r  Wire, 

MADE  ONLY  BY 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MFG.  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
8  AND  10  PINE  STREET. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

 ^SliEEIP  IDIIP.^  

One  gallon,  mixid  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  willdip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  aoo.st 
of '  nu  cent  each.  Earily  applied;  a  uouiisher  of  wi  ol;  a  'ertain  cure  for  SCAB.  L't 
tie's  dip  ia  put  up  iu  red,  iron  drums,  Coutaining  6  English  or  6i  Araericau  gallon!! 
and  is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  Knglish  gallon.  For  the  coavenience  of  our  many  cu.s 
tomeis  It  is  also  put  up  in  one-gallou  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  oharg". 
Kach  drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  "  Little's  Dip." 

O-iSk-TTOTsX.  BETiTi   tft?  OO., 

(Successors  to  Falknkk,  Bkli.  &  Cii  ) 
NO.  4C6  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SHEEP  DIP 

IS  THE  BEST. 

Awarded  Orand  Silver  Medal  by  the  State  Agiicnltural 
Society  at  the  Stite  Fair,  1802.  This  is  the  ONLY  silver 
medal  ever  awarded  by  the  Society  for  a  Sheep  Dip.  It 
is  the  highest  award. 

J.  W.  GRACE  &  CO . 

tao  Oalirornia  .Strent  «an  Francisco. 

Qeneral  .Agents  (or  the  Pacific  Coast. 


COLTS  BROKEN. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

—  HAS  — 

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOABDBD  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OII.BERT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Oal. 


-THE- 


Mann's  Grreen  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  Jane  12,  1890. 


WB  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Oreen  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difflcuity,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

OKEEN  OCT  BONIS  WILL  DOUBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  EOOS, 
will  make  them  36  per  cent  more  (ertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  CalKornIa  poultrymen.  Send  (or  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  o(  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  in(ormatlon  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  cut  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacinc  Ooast  Axenta.  pbtaluma,  oal. 


IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Exceedingly  Fine  Breeding  Stock  For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Figures. 

ALSO.  DARK  BRAHMA  HENS  AND  PULLETS  FOR  SALE. 

The  Best  o(  Winter  Layers. 

IVCXSIB   FOftBSS.      -      Box  261a,     .     N^r^et,  Clt^r,  OaI. 


RED    BALL  BR4ND. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
I  BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  6old- 
I  smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
I  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
I  healthy.  For  milch  oows; 
]  it  increases  and  enrlohes 
I  t^elr  milk. 

038  Howard  St.,  Sao 
"'rannlnoo.  Om) 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  Ai  ril  3,  1883.    Pttented  April  17,  1883. 


Manofactored  by  0.  LISSENBEN, 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  ol  which  it  is  capable, 
such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Buiid> 
ing.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  will  lake  up  and  carry  its  loiul  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  di&trihute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  o(  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

tSF  This  Scraper  is  all  steel — the  only  one  manufac- 
tured in  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-hor8e,$tO ;  Steel  two-horse,  $81. 
Address  all  orders  to  G.  LISSENBEN,  Stockton, 
Califernia. 


Dr.  A.  B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIH] 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press. "  The  diseases  ol 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
No.  46(17. 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS  I 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Minoicas, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  My  pen  <t  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  won  second  prize  at  the  great  Petaluma  Show. 

Eggs  (rom  Leghorns  and  Minorcas,  $2.60  per  13,  $i  per 
26;  B.  Plymouth  Rock  tgge,  $3  per  13.  Satisfaction 
guarantied  to  all. 

FRANK  4.  BRUSP, 
Care  Santa  Rosa  Natiorai  Bank  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


FULDA'S  PATENT  BAND  AND  HOOP  COUPLING. 


Tti«i  R«Mft,  SUmplenA  and  Cheapeai  Coupling  for  Tank  Hoops. 

A  HUtlicient  lap  of  booit  renders  it  unDeceHfiary  to  rivet  tho  hoop.    It  will  tit  the  circle  of  auy  tauk,  regardless  of  size. 

Made  in  hI/.vh  to  tit  auy  width  of  iron 
I*rl4*«ii«  91.00  fto  $l.50  per  Pair.   For  iiale  to  (be  irade.   Liberal  dlnconnt  In  qaantltlea, 

30  TO  40  SPEAR  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

VI  A  vnF'*CTURP'>S  OF 


NeBd  for  Cataloca«< 


MINING  AND  WATER  TANKS. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  r^,Slt?o^,"i^a^7ro.^.-.'-}  PATENT  AGENTS. 


MONEY  Hake  Some  7' 

By  vising  the  Pacific  lucabator 
and  Brnofler,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  o(  eggs  h<;ttcr  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex* 
hlbited.  Thoronghbred  Poultry 
aiidPonltry  pi^llances.  Send 
8  cts.  In  stamps  (or  Ha-page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cuts  of  thor- 
oughbred (owls,  to  Pacific  Incnba- 
tor  Co.  1807  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


-THE- 


HALSTED  INODBATOR 

COMPANY, 
ISlit  Oljrtle  Ntrnet.  Oaklaail  OaL 

Send  Stamp  (oi  Oltoular. 


Hatch  Chickens  by  SteamJ 
IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBftTOR 


Will  do  it  ThooHands  in  BticcoBHful  oper- 
ation. S.mvl^.  IVrirr,,„„l.-^^li:iir,lul.ilin(r. 

L<jwe«t-priced  tirst-clnaB  IlHtchor  made. 
Unarant«ed  to  hatch  a  lareor  pBrcent««» 
of  fertile  esga  at  Iobb  cent  than  any  other. 


Bend  6o.  (or  Blus.  OaUlog. "  UKO.  II.  STilll,,  i^uiocj,  IIU 
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GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
BAN    rSANOiaOO,  OAL 

Incorporated  April,  18Ti. 


AatliorUad  Capital  $1,000,000 

Oapltal  paid  np  and  BeMrre  Fnnd  800,000 
Dividends  paid  to  8t«ekholdera_ .  790,000 

OFFICERa. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  PraeldsBl 

I.e.  8TEELK  Vleo-Presldenl 

ALBERT  HONTPELLIKB  Guhter  aod  Uankni 

FRANK  MoMULLlN  SecreUrj 

Qenerkl  Banking.  Deposits  received,  Gold  kad  Sllvci 
Bills  of  Eiobange  boof^ht  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  anr 
(onntry  produce  a  epeolalty. 

Jannary  1, 189d.  A.  UONTFELLIKR,  Manairer. 


IH!  Oaklawn  Farm,  m 

Now  the  Only  Place 

in  America  where  Large  Numbers  ol  botli  Draft 
ami  Coach  Horses  can  be  foiiinl. 

90  Perclieron  Stallions 

AND 

110  Perclieron  Mares, 

Largely  Brilliant  Hlood, 

50  French  Coach  Stallions 

AND 

60  French  Coach  Mares, 

Large.  Stylish,  Fast, 
Comprise  the  stocli  now  on  hand. 

The  Demand  for  the  Choice 
Horses  always  found  at 
Oaklawn  Farm  continues, 
^whiletlie  hnportersof  /ow 
grade  Draft  and  Cuach 
Horses  are  abandoning?  the  Field. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  best  o«n  only  be 
found  at  Oaklawn.  Kemenihcr  we  give  you 
more  for  the  money  at  Oaltlawii  than  you  can 
obtain  clsewliere.  with  all  the  advantages  accruing 
from  long  and  successful  experience  and  unques- 
tioned reliability. 

If  you  want  to  buy  Stallions  or  Mares, 
give  yourself  a  chance  to  buy  gootl 
ones  at  low  prices  and  visit  Oaklawn. 

A  Large  and  Choice  Importation  Arrived 
August,  isga. 
Separate  catalogue  for  Perclierons  and  for  French 
Coach  Horses.   Say  which  is  wanted.  Address 

M.W.  DUNHAM, Wayne,  Illinois. 


$100.00  Reward ! 

If  Browne's  ^a'^-  Squirrel 

Exterminator  Tails  to  Eill. 


SENDFOaOIROUUR 

314  &  316 
3.  Spring 
Street, 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS. 

17  Spear  btreet,      -      San  Francisco. 

SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPF 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  tor  prices  on  Sewer  Pipe  (or  culverts,  for  roadt, 
and  for  draining  lands. 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

T.  V/V  .  O'^O^CSON'  c*3  CO.. 

Sole  Agents, 

Ho.  e  MABKIST  ST„      -     San  FranolBOO, 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  I 

WMtewash  Yonr  Barns  ami  Feices! 
WAINWRICHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Elthar  Saccesafaily. 
Oatale^e  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall, 
WM.  WAINWBIOHT, 
Mo.  6  Spear  Street,  San  Franolsoo,  Oal 


Back  Kilbs  of  the  Pacific  Kdral  Passs  (unbound 
eau  be  bad  for  (3.60  per  volume  of  six  month?.  Per  year 
(two  volaniPK)  $4.  Inser^nd  In  Dewey's  pa«eDl  binder 
SO  cents  additional  per  volume. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING! COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAH  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 

Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooata. 

CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Grain  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Pull  Cargoes  of  Wheat  furnished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS.  Agricultural  Implements,  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  eolicited, 

E.  VAN  BVBBY,  Manager.  A.  M.  BELT.  Assistant  Manager. 


RED  SEAL  GRANULATED  98^  LYE 

]\rO    EC?  TIT -A.  Hi  — 

FOR  DESTROYING  SCALE  BUGS  AND  OTHER  INSECT  PESTS 

ON    TREES   AMD    PI,  ANTS. 


FOR  TREE  WASH!  f.^jm^^  '''l^?^}}^?':''.^^^^'''!^'' 


One  pound  to  S  gallons  of  water. 


Thousands  of  OrchardistB  testify  to  its 
value,  ueln§^  it  in  preference  to  all  other 
preparations.  Where  the  Ked  Siral  la  ap- 
plied it  kills  the  Insects  and  at  the  same 
time  forms  a  coatiUK  through  which 
others  cannot  penelrate.  When  used  In 
the  above  proportions,  it  U  a 

GREAT   BENEFIT  TO 
THE  TBEB9. 

Put  up  ia  SIFTINO  TOP  CANS  so  that 
any  iguantity  may  t>e  used  and  the  bal- 
ance preserved  nninj  ired. 

MANSFIELD  LOVELL, 

184  California  St  ,  Sao  Francisco. 


P.C.TOMSOtJ&CO.PHIlAP* 

-BY 

ALL  GROCERS. 


The  Red  Seal  Lye  is  indispensable 

USED  AS  DIRECTED  it  will  take  the 
place,  and  at  75%  less  cost,  of  all  other 
alkaline  preparations,  soapst,  etc..  now  on 
the  miiket.  ONr:  CAN  wid  make  10  to 
I  a  lbs.  of  Bard  8oKp,  or  SCO  lb., 
ol  Soft  Soap.     See  Directions  in  Can 

It  cleans  floors,  kills  roaches  and  hues 
of  all  kinas,  cleans  milk  vessels,  tin  or 
W)od;  keeps  farming  implements  bright 
and  tree  from  ruse;  Is  a  perfect  disiofuct 
ant;  softens  water,  washes  dishes  and 
clothes;  and  can  be  put  to  a  thoustnd 
uses  in  place  of  soap  or  other  prepara- 
tions. 


Coinini3$io|i  |llerc)iapt$. 


p.STEINHAGEN  &  C9 


{Commission  Merchants 


406  &408  DAVIS  ST  S.F. 


P.  C.  TOMSON  &  CO  , 

Manufacturers  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PIT  A  F3VEA3Nr-OIjX]Vi:ASZ 

SPRAYING  MACHINERY. 

ORIGINAL  AND  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 
Send  tor  Illujtrated  Descriptive  C>talo;.'ue  and  Price  List. 

With  B08T0W  WOVEN  H09B  AND  RUBBER  OO. 
Offlce  and  Works  14  and  10  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 

Formerly  18  California  Street. 


P.&B, 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 
BUILDING  PAPERS. 


R&B. 


People  , who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas 
antness  caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  bliss  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BUYTHE IMPROVED 

**GIANT 

It  Is  the  Cheapest,  Best  and 
Most  Powerful  Grubblne  Ma- 
chine In  the  world, and  has 
established  and  maintained 
Its  reputation  lor  superiority 

fnz  th eSailt'sl'xmon^  littlh  QIANTS  "ere  -old  to  Minnesota  and  Wjgeonsln  farm 

er*  alone.  Where  the  LITTLE  GIANT  Is  known  the  frirmer  will  buy  no  other.  One  man  and  i 
rhiintt  of  »  bov  run  do  the  worK  of  icn  men.    K^r  lliastratpd  Catalogue,  prices,  terms,  refereiic 

es,etc,,addre.-H  Mohland  &,  Go.,  SifToumey,  Iowa 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants, 

 tan  DIALIRS  IB  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE^ 

Qreen  and  Dried  Prnite, 
Brain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advanoee  made  od  Oonslsnmecita. 
808  *  810  Davii  St.,         San  Frandico 

[r.  0.  Box  ItS«.) 
4VtkiniI«rnmenta  Solicited. 

ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

eoi,  50S,  50B,  607  A  BOS  Front  St., 
And  800  Waahlni^ton  8L,  SAN  FRANCISOO 

OIEl  3Xr  U  3Ft./\  Ta 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GRBBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TRT,BOaS.OAME,ORAIN.PKODDO* 
AND  WOUIi. 


WETMORE  BROS. 

CoDnnissioD  Mercbaots. 

GREEN    AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  RETUfLRt 
418,  415  A  417  WashlDtfton  St., 

(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  S  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  OaUfomla  St..  8.  P. 
Members  o(  the  San  Franolgco  Produce  Excbaote. 


JVPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advancei 
made  on  consignments  at  low  ratee  of  Interest. 


lUTABLISHBD  18M.I 

GEORGE  MORROW  k  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIIS 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

80  Olay  Street  and  28  Oommerclal  Streat. 
Sa>  PKaNcisoo.  Cau 
4»-SHlPPlN0  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY."** 


EVELETH  ft  HASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Game, 
Hldee,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc,  422  Front  St..  and  221.  228, 
226  and  337  Waehinnrton  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  JOITES  5-TOH  WAGON  SCALK 

Frloe  $66,  Uellvered  ADjrwtaer«  in  tbc 
United  Statea. 

Theee  Scales  have  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood- 

bEAR  THIS  IN  MINI). 
From  3S  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scales  of  like  quality.    All  sIzbb  and  kinds 
of  scales  always  In  btock. 

Trnman,  Hooker  &  Co.,  Sac  FranciMW, 


PECULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

IndlrC'Sllon,  KtllnuRneM,  llcMilaehe.  Confitl- 
niAtlon,  llyBpt  prilu,  <'hroulc  IJvcr 'rroulilen* 
»lzKlnfKM,  liud  <'ompl«'xlon,  It.viteni^ry. 
UflTeDalve  Kreiitb*  and  ull  dlKorder*  ut'  the 
Htomach,  IJver  and  Hout-I*. 

Kipans  Tabules  contain  nothing  InJaiioaH  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution.  rU-asaot  to  t&ku, 
Bafe,  effectual.   (Jive  imiDe<llnt4>  relief. 

Sold  by  dniirMT>ts.  A  irifvl  U.ttle  eent  bym&Il 
on  r«-*'ript  of  V.i  cents.  A<i<lre(ns 

THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.^': 
10  SPRUCK  STKKET.  NEW  YOHK  CITY. 


LADIES! 


A  valuable  book  on  Good  Health  will  be  sent  free  at  your  re>iaea 
Address, 

Blonra  Company.  saO  Sanaume  St.,  San  Franolaeo. 


X>XXjZS1S  disappear  when  Oleate  of  Bloura  Is  used.      Sent  by  post. 


Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
WW         §§W,nd  und  steam:  Heating  Boiler;  io.  Will 
^mmm^mnny  ^ou  to  send  2Sc.  for  Enoycloptdla,  of 

1600  Engravings.  The  American  Well  Works.  Aurora,  1 IL 
also,  Chicago,  III,;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Feb.  r,  1893. 
The  general  produce  markets  daring  the  week 
have  shown  improvement  in  some  lines,  weakness 
in  others.  Wheat  and  other  grains  are  in  about  the 
same  condition  as  for  several  weeks.  Butter  and 
eggs  are  down.  Poultry  Is  a  little  lower.  Cheese 
is  firm.  Pork  products  are  very  firm  and  still  ad- 
vancing. Hay  is  weak.  Potatoes  and  onions  are 
strongly  held. 

Cereals. 

The  one  feature  of  interest  during  the  week  in  the 
market  has  been  the  decrease  of  visible  stocks  east 
of  the  Rocky  mountains — the  first  report  showing  an 
actual  decrease  for  some  time.    The  tendency  has, 
however,  been  for  some  weeks  in  that  direction,  and 
it  seemed  only  a  question  of  time  when  visible  stocks 
would  show  an  actual  falling  of}.    Local  business  is 
small,  and  foreign  reports  are  that  the  market  is 
somewhat  weaker  than  a  week  since.  Cargoes  afloat 
were  yesterday  quoted  less  than  at  any  time  durin 
the  week.  These,  however,  are  minor  fluctuations  that 
arise  from  lack  of  confidence  and  the  general  weak 
ness  and  dullness  of  the  market  at  home  and  abroad 
In  San  Francisco  20  cargoes  were  loaded  during 
January.    There  has  been  some  movement  in  the 
country  under  free  offerings.    It  is  the  tax  season 
and  holders  must  devise  ways  to  meet  an  obligation 
that  is  as  certain  to  come  every  year  as  death.  The 
decrease  in  visible  stocks  east  of  the  Rocky  moun 
tains  is  a  feature  of  some  encouragement. 

Movements  of  barley  are  light,  though  there 
some  demand  for  medium  and  good  brewing  grades, 
It  is  said  that  a  ship  has  just  been  chartered  to  load 
with  barley  for  England.  If  so,  surplus  stocks  may 
be  lessened. 

There  is  little  doing  in  oats.    There  is  no  further 
demand  for  seeding,  though  white  are  fairly  firm 
Corn  has  declined,  under  free  offerings. 
Rye  is  dull,  the  demand  being  irregular. 

Fruits 

The  cold  and  stormy  weather  of  the  past  week 
has  been  detrimental  to  the  selling  interest  in  fruits 
The  demand  is  poor,  but  with  milder  weather  i 
would  certainly  be  more  brisk.  Oranges  are  i 
plentiful  supply,  and  prices  are  low.  Apples  are 
coming  in  well,  and  the  demand  is  good.  Lemons 
are  dull  and  lower.  Strawberries  are  here,  but  sell 
with  difficulty.  The  report  that  cold  weather  has 
damaged  a  large  part  o(  the  Florida  orange  crop  has 
had  no  effect  on  local  prices.  Dispatches  are  to  the 
effect  that  1,000,000  boxes  of  the  Florida  yield  will 
be  unsalable,  and  that  the  Eastern  demand  for 
California  fruit  will  be  much  stimulated  thereby 
As  to  dried  fruits,  a  local  authority  says: 
"There  are  no  important  changes  to  note  in  the 
dried-fruit  market.  The  market  is  characterized  by 
extreme  firmness.  Shipments  from  the  country  are 
extremely  light,  and  comparatively  few  goods  are 
offered  in  car  lots  outside  of  raisins  and  prunes 
while  these  two  articles  are  being  shipped  out  at  a 
lively  rate. 

"The  continued  advance  of  evaporated  apples 
East  has  turned  several  orders  this  way,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  more  than  enough  stock  for  coast 
requirement  now  left.  Prices  have  hardened  in 
sympathy  with  the  advance  East,  and  wh'le  a  few 
lots  may  be  picked  up  at  a  low  figure,  it  is  difficult 
to  get  anything  choice  for  less  than  10  cents. 

"The  producers  have  profited  by  their  experience 
of  a  year  ago,  and  instead  of  refusing  fair  offers 
when  fruit  was  dried  and  ready  to  be  sold,  they  have 
disposed  of  it  at  market  rates  as  soon  as  sacked, 
The  result  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  this 
policy,  and  generally  they  have  received  much  better 
prices  for  their  product  than  in  former  years,  when 
they  held  it  until  late. 

"  Fruit  went  into  consumption  early  at  reasonable 
figures,  and  the  market  will  be  well  cleaned  up  be- 
fore the  new  crop  is  ready  to  be  sold.  The  short 
crops  East  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  present 
condition  of  affairs,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
grower  who  sells  Iruit  when  it  is  ready  for  market 
makes  more  than  the  one  who  holds  for  speculation." 


Provisions. 

Sellers  of  smoked  and  salted  pork  products  and 
lard  are  very  firm,  and  prices  have  advanced  again 
under  brisk  demand.  Receipts  from  the  East  and 
from  California  are  exceedingly  light.  The  Cin- 
cinnati Price  Current,  a  recognized  authority,  says: 
"The  indications  are  that  the  winter  season  will 
show  a  deficiency  of  approximately  700.000.000 
pounds  in  gross  weight  of  hogs,  representing  about 
500,000,000  pounds  of  product  less  than  last  year, 
or  a  decrease  of  38  per  cent.  The  indications  are 
that  the  winter-packing  in  the  West  will  be  smaller 
than  for  corresponding  months  for  a  period  of  16 
years,  and  that  the  decrease,  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  will  be  without  precedent  in  the 
history  of  the  industry.  The  outlook  seems  to 
justify  maintenance  of  prices,  though  the  sentiment 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  is  constantly  present 
in  the  trade." 

In  sympathy  with  the  Eastern  situation,  the  mar- 
ket here  is  very  strong,  with  upward  tendencies. 
The  shortage  in  the  East  shows  no  signs  of  relief, 
and  it  may  be  that  prices  will  go  still  higher  before 
the  pork  (amine  is  over. 

Poultry  and  Came. 
Poultry  is  rather  dull.     Dressed  turkeys  are  a 
little  higher,  however,  than  a  week  since,  but  the 
general  range  of  prices  is  a  trifle  less  than  a  week 
since. 

Game  is  higher  in  some  lines.  The  close  season 
begins  March  ist. 

Butter,  Eggs  and  Cheese. 
Butter  has  manifested  decidedly  lower  tendencies. 
Slocks  are  liberal,  and  prices  generally  lower.  The 
outlook  is  that  prices  will  not  rule  higher  for  some 
time. 

Eggs  are  down  and  the  bottom  has  virtually 
dropped  from  under  high  prices.  The  range  of 
quotations  for  the  best  is  not  above  30  cents. 

Cheese  is  firm  in  all  lines. 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes  are  firm  and  sell  well  at  quoted  rates. 
Receipts  are  not  heavy,  and  the  demand  is  normal. 

Onions  are  much  higher,  having  taken  a  decided 
jump  during  the  week.    Supplies  are  comparatively 


scarce.  Dealers  believe  that  present  rates  (approxi- 
mately) will  rule  from  now  on. 

Asparagus  receipts  are  light,  and  the  demand 
good.  Tomatoes  are  firm.  Rhubarb  seems  to  be 
out  of  the  market. 

A  small  amount  of  egeplant  sold  for  21;  cents  per 
pound.    Peas  are  plentiful. 

Pink  Beans  are  somewhat  lower.  Bayos  show  no 
change.  Pea  and  small  white  are  firm .  There  are 
no  changes  in  quotations  from  last  week. 

Live  Stock. 

Hogs  are  higher.  Beef  and  mutton  are  steady  at 
quotations.    Lamb  is  firm. 

Miscellaneous. 

Hay  continues  weak  and  drags. 

Hops  are  steady,  and  quotations  are  almost  nom- 
inal. The  Thomas'  Produce  Report  says:  "The 
stock  on  the  Coast  is  estimated  at  inside  of  25  000 
bales  and  while  this  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  crop 
of  1892,  it  is  a  big  proportion  to  have  on  hand  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Shipments  from  the  United 
States  continue  to  pour  into  the  English  market  and 
are  beginning  to  have  their  effect  in  lessening  val- 
ues. " 

Alfalfa  seed  has  advanced.  Canary  seed  is  also 
up. 

Wool  stocks  are  light. 

There  are  light  stocks  of  soft  and  paper-shell  al- 
monds, and  walnuts.  Hard-shell  almonds  have  ad- 
vanced slightly. 

Honey  and  beeswax  are  scarce  and  strong. 

Feedstuffs  are  dull. 

There  is  no  change  in  flour. 

Overland  Exports  California  Fruits. 

The  shipments  of  California  fruit  overland  for  De- 
cember and  for  the  year  compare  as  follows  in  tons 
of  2000  lbs: 

For       Jan.  1  to 
December   Der.  31. 

Canned  goods,  tons   793  35,689 

Dried  fruit  1,091  24,9ll8 

Ripe  fruit   132  47,!i31 

Raisins  3,164  21  Qui 


1891.  It  is  some  consolation  to  know  that  the  total 
for  1891,  against  which  this  comparison  is  made,  was 
the  largest,  with  a  single  exception,  in  the  history  of 
the  Dort.  The  hpaviest  total  was  $55,709,000  in  189^. 
Durine  the  past  year  the  monthly  totals  have  varied 
from  81,931,900  in  May  to  84,700,200  in  November. 
These  two  months  generally  represent  tho  extremes 
of  the  year,  as  in  May  usually  there  is  little  wheat  to 
go  forward,  while  in  November  the  fall  movement  in 
grain  is  generally  at  its  height.  Of  course,  cirnum- 
slances  sometimes  intervene  to  fruitrate  the  rates 
and  make  June  and  December  the  pivotal  months  of 
the  year. 

Receipts  of  Wine  and  Brandy. 


ing  to  condition  and  quality,  3@4%c.  Prunef— (1 
to  50  to  the  pound,  in  sacks,  12>^c:  50  to  60,  12c-  60  to 
70,  ll^c;  70  to  80,  He;  80  to  90.  lOJ^c:  90  to  100,  10c- 
100  to  120,  gi^c.  Apricots— New,  choice  to  fancy', 
sacks,  f.  lb.,  15HC*16>^c;  new,  fair  to  good,  UVM&o 
Peaches— Peeled,  25  tti  boxes,  Ih,  20®22c-  peeled 
sacks,  19g)20c;  unpeeled,  U(Sl3!^c.  Nectarines— Red ' 
sacks,  ^  tb.  ll@i3Kc:  white,  9®10c.  California  Or- 
anges—Seedlings, f.  box,  Sl.75@2;  Navels,  $2.75(33- 
Navels,  fiEcy  Redlands,  $3  50@4. 


Total  5,170  129,429 

In  1891  7,229  125,419 

Since  February  1st  the  section  of  the  State  south  of 
Bakersfield  has  been  omitted  from  these  returns.  In 
December  last  year  these  shipments  from  the  south- 
ern section  embraced  162  tous  canned  goods,  50  tons 
dried  fruit,  11  tons  ripe  fruit  and  135  tons  raisins, 
and  during  the  year  the  same  section  conliibuled 
1063  tons  canned  goods.  861  tons  dried  fruit,  3768  tons 
ripe  fruit,  12,0,')7  tons  citrus  fruit  and  916  tons  raisins, 
making  a  grand  total  of  18,574  tons.  Had  the  ship- 
ments from  the  southern  counties  of  the  State  been 
reported  in  the  last  11  months  of  1892,  the  total  for 
that  year  would  have  been  considerably  larger. 
Without  these  shipments  the  total  exceeds  any  previ- 
ous year. 

The  Hop  Trade. 

During  )8!)2  the  following  shipments  of  hops  were 
made  from  California: 
Pounds-  1892.  1891. 

By  rail  5,544,000      5  906,470 

By  sea   160,631  145,083 

Totals  5,704,031  6,051,553 

Showing  a  comparative  decrease  of  346,922  pounds 
for  the  past  year.  The  total  by  sea  and  rail  in  1890 
was  5.686.228  pounds,  against  8,967,004  in  1889  and 
7,350  227  in  1888 

The  fjllowing  shows  the  total  rail  shipments  from 
each  terminal  in  1892: 
From—  Pounds 

Sacramento  and  East  3,456,000 

Marysville  1,020,000 

San  Francisco   622,000 

San  Jose   320  000 

Stockton   92,000 

Oakland   34  000 


port  in  1892  were  as  follows 

Wine. 

Brandy 

Months. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

,  887,837 

196,791 

1.0:12  538 

44,485 

83  1.022 

31,6:30 

April  

866,166 

•26,377 

965,099 

41,230 

912,412 

29,39.'. 

July  

773,339 

17,170 

.  835,894 

41,840 

September  

862,304 

46,040 

October   ... 

8,18,830 

27,720 

November  

.  l,06:i,430 

93,906 

937,801 

144,441 

Totals  

10,785,672 

741,025 

1891   

12  810,675 

701,125 

2,025,003 

39  900 

In  1890  the  receipts  were  11,229,287  gallons  wine  and 
£90  188  gallons  brandy. 

Receipts  of  Barley. 

The  monthly  receipts  of  barley  at  this  port  in  1892 
and  1891  were  as  follows: 

1891 
130,671 
114  6-2: 
113  990 
126.42; 
152,918 
191  110 
314,060 
162,700 
394,155 
501,692 
269,395 
115,513 


Months.  1892. 

January   112,007 

February   79,168 

March   218,839 

April   174,787 

May   59,287 

June   109,724 

July   384  158 

August   645,540 

September   480,722 

October   297,710 

November   176,467 

December   126,943 


Totals   2,765,352  2,587,256 

The  receipts  according  to  sources  were  as  follows 

1892.  1891. 
Sources.  Ctls.  Ctls. 

California   2,741,159  2.409,195 

Oregon,  etc   2t,193  178,061 


Totals   2  765,352  2,587,256 

In  1890  the  receipts  were  1.889,776  centals,  includ 
ing  101,847  from  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Wheat  Exports. 
During  the  12  months  ending  December  31,  1892, 
the  wheat  exports  were  as  follows: 
To—  Centals. 
Great  Britain.   9,455,088 


Total  5.544.000 

Against  5  906,470  pounds  in  1891,  5,540,880  in  1890  and 
■  686.510  in  1889. 


Imports  into  United  Kingdom 
The  weekly  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  January  were  as  follows: 
Week  ending—  Wheat,  qrs.    Flour,  bbls. 

3d   215,000  209,000 

10th   201,000  272,000 

17th   189  000  230,000 

24th   250,000  83,000 

No  report  was  received  for  the  week  ending  yester- 
day, 'llie  last  week  given  fhowed  a  very  large  fall- 
ing ofi  for  flour  and  a  considtrable  gnin  for  wheat 

Visible  Supply  of  Wheat. 

During  each  week  in  January  the  visible  supply  of 
wheat  in  this  country  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
was  reported  as  follows; 

Week  ending—  Bushels. 

7th  81,788,000 

14th  82,081,000 

21st  32,252,000 

28  th  81,488,000 

For  a  long  period  and  up  to  the  week  ending  the 
2l8t  there  was  a  repeated  increase,  but  in  the  last 
week  of  the  month  the  supply  fell  off  somewhat. 

Produce  Exports. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  values  and  destina- 
tions of  the  produce  exports  from  San  Francisco  by 
sea  for  December  and  the  year  1892; 

December. 

New  York   8  7  2,900 

Great  Britain   1,740,000 

Belgium  

Germany  

France   

Hawaiian  Islands   205  3oo 

British  Columbia   41.200 

Mexico   183,400 

China  and  Hongkong   177,900 


Year  1,S92. 
S  8,649,600 
19,162,300 
384,100 
i  32  200 
86.100 
2,533.500 
660,000 
1,398,900 
2  693,100 
5.0,800 
321  100 
873  900 
167,700 
64,700 
16,600 
254.3iJ0 
39,800 
3,l'O0 
7,900 
4,500 
19,500 
6.200 
2,105,800 
100,400 
42,900 
114,600 

Totals  $3,476,400  $40,291,690 

In  1891   5,984,000  54,622,100 

Says  the  Bulletin:  "  The  total  for  the  last  month 
In  1891,  with  a  single  exception,  was  the  largest  for 
any  month  in  the  history  of  the  port.  The  best 
monthly  total  was  87. .348, 600  for  December.  1881.  The 
total  for  the  year  1892  is  over  $14,000,000  less  than  in 


Belgium . 

France  

Central  America... 
Hawaiian  Lslands.. 

Australia  

Mexico  

Tahiti  

British  Columbia... 


i  29,073 
42,083 
26,775 
7,7-29 
1,538 
900 
528 
103 


Value, 
.$13,781,266 
341,237 
76,300 
39,875 
11,842 
2,170 
1,266 
792 
107 


Totals   9  762,816  814,254  905 

1891    16,947,917  27,323  951 

1890   13.014, .306  17.277'604 

1889   12,115.075  16,74l'l94 

1888   11,763,436  17.390,382 

The  exports  last  year  were  7,185,101  centals  less 
than  in  1891,  and  there  was  a  comparative  decrease 
of  813,069,046  in  value.  The  shipments  to  Great 
Britain  were  larger  in  1892,  but  in  1891  France  took 
the  lead  with  7,916,294  centals,  and  1,088,430  centals 
went  to  Belgium  in  that  year.  The  heavy  demand 
from  France  in  1891  made  that  year  a  very  excep- 
tional one  in  the  history  of  the  «  heat  trade  of  this 
port. 

Breadstuffs  on  Passage. 

The  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  on  passage  for 
Europe  during  each  week  in  January  were  as  follows 

.  To  

United 

Week  ending—  Kingdom.  Continent, 

3d,  quarters   2,733.000  712.000 

10th-.  -2,689,000  637,000 

17th    2.719,000  495,000 

24th   2,847,000  454,000 

31st   2,772,000  449,000 

There  was  a  steady  falling  off  for  the  Continent 
during  the  month.  The  quantities  afloat  for  the 
United  Kingdom  showed  weekly  varialions  ranging 
from  30,000  to  128,000  quartets. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  February  1,  1893,  were  as  follows  : 


April.  May. 

SsOlid  8s02»d 

6s02  d  6802}d 

6sOi;d  63C2sd 

6s01.|id  esOliM 

"  "1  d  BtOlH 


Juue 
Gs  3M 
6803  <1 
6803  d 
6b02}(1 
B602}rt 


Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  foUowing  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week; 

Jan.      Feb.  Mar 

Thursday        5sU  d  5all}d  GaOO  d 

Friday   5811  d   Sell  d  BsOOid 

Saturday. ...  SslOid  5sll  d  BsOI  id 

Monday          5sl0;d  5.sI0}d  SslUd 

Tuesday   5s09Jd  S.sll  d 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  carpoes  for  o'fT 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  the  past  week: 
O.  O.     P.  B.    N.  D.  Market  for  P  S 

Thursday...  31s3d     31s9d     3ls3d   Ouiet 

Friday  31a3d    Slsfld    3l63d  yu  et 

Saturday..  31s3d    31s9d     31s3d   Oii  «f 

Monday  SlsSd    3296d     3Is0d   yLJ^C 

Tuesday..... -ilsOd    31s6d     31s0d  .'.'.■.'.■■.Weaker 

To-days  cablegram  is  an  follow?: 

Liverpool,  Feb.  1. -Wheat  rather  easier.  lOalifornia 
spot  lots,  68  4d;  off  coast,  308  9d(({31s;  just  shipped.  Sis  6d- 
nearly  due,  3  s  9d;  cargoes  off  coast,  alow;  on  passage' 
rather  easier;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  slow;  French  country  mar' 
kets,  quiet, 

San  Francisco. 


WHEAT. 


Jan. 


May 
81  33 
I  334 
1  33,', 
1  33J 
1  334 
1  33 
1  334 
I  32i 
1  324 
I  32 


Thursday,  high  st  »jn  35 

"        lowest  "....■.■.■■.  *1  32.^ 

Friday,  highest     *i  35' 

*'     lowest   "  •!  32' 

Saturday,  highest             "1  ;'A 

"       lowest  «! 

Monday,  highest   ..  ....  "1  28 

"      lowest   *i  ^8 

Tuesday,  highest  •(  3>y 

'*       lowest   "1  3Q'' 

'.Sample  market- choice  uiilllug. 
Th,?  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  r'all- 
Whf  at-Moining- luformal -No.   sales     Regular  Ses- 
sion-May, aoo  tons,  .SI.32;;  100,  ,$1,32J;  400,  Sfl  32  Decem- 
ber, 100  tons,  $1.37  per  ctl.    Afternoon-Wbeat-Mav  iuo 
tons,  .$1,31;  per  ctl.  *' 
BARLEY. 

Thursday,  highest   '^'Wl). 

"         lowest  '  *87* 

Friday,  highest  ....■.".'.'  '97^ 

"     lowest  *S7i 

Saturday,  highest  ml 

'*        lowest  *87i 

Monday,  highest  [  •97,' 

"      lowest  '.■.'.■.'.■.■,  *87l 

Tuesday,  highest  ...'.'*  »S)7; 

*'       lowest  '.]".■.*.■.  *87i 

^.'^ample  market-  choice  brewing. 
The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call- 
P.arIey-lnf,.rm.il-May.  100  toos,  844c  per  ctl.  Regular 
Session  -May,  2u(l  tons,  83;c;  200,  SSJc;  11 0,  83,c-  £00  83*c- 
700.  83|c  per  ctl.    Afternoon— Barley -May,  100  tons',  83Sc-' 
300,  834c;  100,  83Jo;  300,  83c  per  ctl. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  bushel  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day.  Jan.  March. 

Thursday   783  gojl 

Friday   794  8o| 

Saturday   78}  79| 

Monday   78i  79J 

Tuesday   79J 

The  following  is  to-day^  telegram— per  bushel: 


May 
854 
85 
84J 
832 
84i 

I4I 
84 
8<} 
84{ 


M,iy. 

82f. 
82;' 
8U 
81,'. 
Sl'i 


July. 
83; 
83! 
822 
Sil 
824 


New  York,  Feb.  1 
May  and  82Jc  for  July, 


-Wheat,  79jc  for  March,  8IJc  for 


Chicago 

Day. 

Thursday  

Friday  

Saturday  

Monday  

Tuesday  _ 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram  — per  bushel: 
Chk  aoo,  Feb.  1. -Wheat,  784o  for  May. 


Jan. 
73J 

72I 
723 
72| 


May. 
78A 
78S 
774 
774 
77 


July 
784 
782 
77i 
76} 
76i 


Dried  Fruits. 


Flour,  qr.  sks  167,568 

Wheat,  ctls  180,165 

Barley,    •'    21,78? 

Eye, 

Oats,      "    10,991 

Corn,      '•    13,766 

Butter,  "    514 

tCheese,  ctls   4*9 

do  bxa.. 
Eggs,   doz  35,160 


Japan   39,300 

South  America   62  000 

Australia   79,200 

New  Zealand   14,100 

Navigator  Islands   1,600 

Marquesas  Islands  

Society  Islands  

Philippine  Islands  

Fanning  Islands  

Marshall  Lslands  

Fiji  Islands  

Gilbert  Islands  

Caroline  Islands  

Central  America   146,200 

Panama   6,400 

East  Indies   2  900 

Siberia   100 


2,400 
1,900 


600 


Beans,  sks. 
Potatoes,  sks.. 
Onions,  "  .. 
Bran,  sks  . 
Buckwheat  ".. 
Middlings 

Screenings  

Chicory,  bbls 
Hops,  bdls  


8,513 
24,348 
1,967 
10,781) 

2;454 


Wool,  bdls   

Hay,  ton   

Straw,     "    10 

Wine,  gals   216  691 

Brandy,  "    2,3i0 

Raisins,  bxs    1.545 

Honey,  cs   

Peanuts,sk3   

Walnuts  "   

Almonds "   

Musta»d  "   

Flaiseed  "   

Popcorn  **   

Bronm  corn,  bbls  

Leather,  rolls   431 

Tabow,  ctls   ',i68 

Hides    3,936 

Pelta   3,366 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

The  British  Grain  Trade. 

Lo.NDON.  January  30,— The  Marlr  Lane  Expreux  says: 
Englibh  wheal  iu  Loudon  advanced  9d  per  quarter. 
Sales  have  fallen  ott.  The  rise  is  assigned  exclusively 
to  quality.  Foreign  wheat  is  weak  At  Liverpool 
Id  per  cental  less  is  accepted  both  for  Callfornian 
and  American  red  winter.  Home  deliveries  of 
wheat  and  flour  for  the  week  amounted  to  180,000 
quarters.  Russia  is  said  to  have  1,000,000  quarters  of 
maize,  which  will  be  for  sale  when  spring  shipments 
are  resumed. 

California  Products  at  Chicago. 

CHICAGO,  Jan.  31.— California  dried  fruits  are  ruling 
steady.  There  continues  asteady  demand  for  prunes, 
also  a  good  demand  for  apricots  and  fair  inquiry  for 
raisins.  Of  prunes  and  apricot-i  the  supply  is  small; 
of  raisins  it  is  fair,  but  olfdrings  of  the  latter  are 
much  less  than  some  time  ago.  Kaisins— London 
layers,  3-crown,  ^  box,  $1.40(ai.60;  do  S-crown,  fancy, 
81.75@1,85;  loose  Muscatels,  3-crown,  a-.cordlng  to 
quality,  Siai  25:  4-crown,  sks.,  Jf,  lb  .  i%<!('f>yic:  3- 
crown,  4j^@5c;  2  crown,  Sj^ffiSJ^c;  seedlings,  accord- 


The  quotations  given  below  are  tor  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  merchants  for  consignments  b, 
growers.  Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advauce  on  the 
highest  quotations,  while  poor  sella  slightly  below  the  low- 
est quotations.  Prices,  unless  otherwise  specified,  are  for 
fruit  iu  sacks;  add  for  50-tb.  boxes  5c  per  lb.  and  for  2,5-tt,. 
boxes  i  to  Ic  per  lb. 

APPLES  -  1892.  Do  do  fancy  —  @16 

Sun-dried,  4's              4.i@  6  Evap.,  peeled,  in  box- 
Do  sliced  44@  5     es  choice  ]8i@— 

Evap.  bl.,riDg,  50-tb.bx  8J@  9{  Do  do  fancy  20  02\ 

Fancy,  higher.  PLUMS— 1892 

APRIOOTS-1892.         Pitted,  .sun-dried  10  (<I10J 

Do  bleached  13i(S)—  Do  evai  .  boxes, choicell  h- 12 

Do  do  fancy  15  (316  Unpitted  4  @  5 

Evap.  choice,  in  boxes.lS  ^16  :  PRUNES— 1892. 

Do  fancy,  do  15i@17  Cal.  French,  ungraded  7S@  8 

FIGS-1892.  Do  graded.  60  to  100. .  9K«10 

Sun-dried,  black          4  @— fi  Do  do  40  to  60  11  @12 

Do  white  35@  4  Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

ORAPES-1892.  RAI.SlNS-1892. 
Sun-dried,  atemless..  2-5'^  3  London  Layers, 

Do  unstemmed   I }(«  2     cluster  per  box.l  90  02  00 

NECTARINES -1892.       Do  cboiceat  do. .  .1  50  (ai  60 

Red,  sun-dried   7  (»  8  Do  prime  or  bi..  1  25  @1  40 

Do  Evap.,  in  boxes. .  .ll.!012  Loose  Muscatels, 

White,  sun-driel  '  2-crowu,  i)r  bx. .  75(3100 

Do  evaporated  12Jiul3  Do  3-crown  do  1  10  (r«l  20 

PEARS-1892.  Do  do  do  faced. .  .1  20  @1  25 

Sun-dried,  quarters..  2',@  3  Unsteni'ed Musca- 

Do  sliced   4  w  SJ    telsiusks  pr  Ui. 

Evap. ,  slic'd,  iu  b'xea.  7  ("^  8  Stein'ed  2-crown. 
Unp'lecl.c|'rt'd,brcb'<l  5  («  8  Stem'ed  a-crown. . 
PI';AUHKS-18:i2.  Se'dl'sM'sc't'lssks 


2H<f  3 

2|0  3 

3k'*  4J 

4  M  5 

Sun-dried,  unneeled..  7  (ft  7?  Dodo  in  bxs   -   &l  CO 

Do  do  prime,  bl'ched.  9  @10  Do  Sultauaa,  sks.     6  {*  7 

Do  do  choice,  do  II  ffllj  Do  do  bxs               —  @1  40 


Sun-dr,,  ol  d,  bl'ched. .10  (rtll 
Do  do  prime  14 


Halves,  (luarters  and  eighths 
25,  60  and  75  cents  higher  re- 


Dodo  choice  15  @18  spectively  thau  whole  boxes 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Oboloe  selected,  la  KOOd  packages,  fetob  an  advance  on  the 
notations,  while  verr  poor  gradea  sell  less  than  tbe  lower 
lUotatloDB.  Pkiiri'akv  1,  18?3. 

Limes,  Mex  ....  5  00  @  6  00  Carrots,  sk   30  @  60 

Do  Cal   —®     -   Okra,  dry,  lb....     12®  15 

Lemons,  box.  ..  2  50  (a  3  .^0  Pamnlps,  otl        1  CO  @  1  50 

Do  Sicily  choice  5  00  (9  5  60  Peppers,  dry,  lb      5  @  7 

Apples   35  (a    65  Turnips,  ctl   —  @  70 

Do  Oond   75  (a  1  25  Oabhage  1()0  lbs    75  (a  80 

Do  Extra  choice  1  .511  (»  1  75  Garlic,  V  lb  .. ..      1  (*  IJ 

Pears   25  (3  1  00  Mar'fat  .S(|uash, 

do  Winter  Nelii  1  DO  (ia  1  50     I)  ton   8  00  OlO  00 

HerBimmoos   60  @  1  00  Oaulitlower   40  @  61) 

Oranges,  pr  bx-  Celery   60  ^  76 

Navels.  Itiver'de  I  50  (a  2  50  !  Mushrooms,^  lb 

Do,  Butte  Co...  2  00  <»  2  60  Do.  Common...     10  O  12 

•^eedl'g.River'de  1  50  (d>  2  00  Do.  Button   15  (a  20 

Do,  Fresno          2  00  @  2  50  Toioatoca.  lioi.  1  00  («>  1  76 

Do.  ButtHCo...  1  75  @  2  00  String  lieani...     12i®  20 

Extra  choice  fruit  for  special  Rliiibarb   6  @  8 

purposes  sells  at  an  advauce  Gieeu  Peas   4  @  6 

ou  outside  quotations  Asnaragus   25®  35 

r.-MiB.  «v  -..       _  O    75  l0ucumber«,  doz  1  OJ  @  1  50 

Continued  on  next  page. 
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Extn  choice  io  good  package.i  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
quotatlonB,  white  very  poor  grades  sell  lees  than  the  lower 
quotations.  February  1,  1893. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS.      i  FLOUR. 

Bayo,  ctl  2  60  «i  3  60  Kitra.city  mills  3  90  (a  — 

Butter   2  75  @  3  00  Do  country  m'ls. 3  90  @  — 

Pea   2  60  @  a  75  Superfine          2  50  @  3  00 

Red   2  75  <a  3  00  I        NUTS  -Jobbing. 

Piok   2  25  «  2  50  IWaluuts,  hard 

Small  White...  2  60  S  2  75  '  shell.  Cal.  lb.. 
Large  White...  2  50  ®  2  60  Do  soft  shell... 

Lima   2  90  @  3  00  Do  paper-shell . . 

Fid  Peaa,blk eye  1  10  «t  1  65  Almonds,  sftshl 

Do  green   2  00  @  2  25  Paper  shell   13  @ 

Split   4  60  @  5  60  I  Hard  shell   7  , 

  Brazil   10  § 

Pecans,  small..  8 


BUTTER. 
Oal..    poor  to 

fair,  lb   15 

Do  g'd  to  choice 
Do  Oiitedged. . . 
Do  Creamery. . . 
Do  do  Giltedge. 
Eastern,  ladle. . 

Oal.  Pickled  

Cal.  Keg  

East'ro  Cream'y 

0HEE8E 
choice 


Do  large   14  & 

3i@ 

28  (9      "   ~  "  '■ 

30 

15  & 
174® 
17  @ 
20  <g 


Oal. 


27i  Peanuts 
29  Filberts. 

—  Hickory   7 

—  Chestnut*..  ..  II 
18  ONIONS. 

-  Siiverskin   I  70  @  1  SO 

-  !  POTATOES. 
21  I  River  Reds   65  @  75 

I  Early  Rose,  ctl.  1  00  ^  I  10 

iPeerloes   80  90 

14  jBurbank  Seed's     7b  Ig  85 


27  @ 


12 


27i 


Do  do  Salinas..  I  30  (d  I  40 
Do  do  Oregon. .  1  15  W  I  25 

Sweet   60  @  76 

Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
money. 

POULTET. 


Roosters,  old.. 

Do  young  

Broilers,  small. 


cream   12S® 

Do  fair  to  good.  10  @ 
Do  Giltedged..     14  & 

Do  Skim   5  (g 

Young  America  m<g 

EGGS. 
Oal.  "  as  is,"  doz     -  @ 

Do  shaky   15  w 

Do  candled          25  @ 

Do  choice   26  m 

Do  fresh  laid... 
Do  do  s'icd  whte 
Eastern   c  o  1  d- 

storage   25  @ 

Do  fresh   25  g 

Do  selected   —  @ 

Outside  prices  for  selected'Turkeys,  gobl'r, 
large  eggs  and  inside  prices  Turkeys,  hens., 
for  mixed  sizes— small  eggs  Do  dressed      .  _ 
are  hard  to  sell.  I   All  kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 

FEISD.  or  amall,  sell   at  less  thaTi 

Bran,  ton  14  0O@  16  00  iiuoted;  if  large  aud  in  good 

FeedmeaL  25  00@  26  00  condition,  they  sell  Cor  more 

Or'd  Barley. ...19  OOdt  19  50  than  quoted. 

Middlings  21  0O@  23  00  I   

UilOake  Meal..  @  35  00  | Manhattan  Egg 

ManhatanHorse  j  Food  (Red  BaO 

Food  (Red  Ball  Brand)  in  100- 

Brand)  in  100-  lb.  Cabtneta. . . 

lb.  Cabinets...     -  (g  8  00  I  QAME 

HAY.  QuaiU  perdoz..  I  00  C*  1  25 

Compreaaed  ...  6  60@  10  00  Ducks   I  00  ®  1  25 

Wheat,  per  ton.  7  OOM      —  |Do  Mal'd  $  doz  4  00  @  5  00 

-@  13  60  Do  Sprig   3  26 

10  00  iDo  Teal   I  76 

9  00  Do  Widgeon....  1  76 
9  00  Do  small   1  25  S 


@11  60 


Do  choice 
Wheat  and  oats  7  00^ 

Wild  Oats   7  OOffi 

Cultivated  do  .  6  00(i 


;  2  75 
I  2  00 


Barley   6  00(c«  9  00  Gray  Geese         2  50  < 


Alfalfa.    8 

Clover   7  00« 

Straw,  bale   36^ 

GRAIN,  ETC 
Barley,  feed,  ctl  75  ^ 
Do  good   81^ 


10  50  Do  White   1  00 

9  50  Do  Brant   1  26  @  1  76 

60  Snipe   2  00  @  — 

Do  English,  doz  2  00  @  2  60 
m      80  Do  Jack,  perdoz     76  ®  I  25 

-M  -  -  ■" 


Hare,  per  doz..  1  00  ^  1  65 
Rabbits,  large. .  I  25  @  1  60 
Do  small  .      . .  1  00  @  — 

PROVISIONS. 
Cal.  bacon, 

heavy,  per  lb.  12  @ 
Medium   12  @ 


Do  choice   8Jj@  — 

Do  brewing          99  @  98 

Do  do  choice. ..  92^  

Do  doGiltedge.   95  @  

Do  Chevalier...  82®  

DodoGiltedge.l  15  <§  Medium.'.   12  M 

Buckwheat  1  76  (g  2  00  Light   14  & 

Com.  white  I  02J@   1  05  Lard   10i§ 

Yellow,  large. .  .1  02|(a  1  06  Cal  sm'k'd  beef.  11}@ 

Do  smaU  1  05  @   1  07J  Hams,  Cal  salfd  IsJS 

Oats,  milling...!  37J@  1  42j  Do  Eastern   17i@ 

Feed,  choice  1  3'J(a   SEEDS 

Do  good  1  3.'i  ^  Alfalfa   10  @ 

Do  fair  1  30  @  Clover.  Red....     15  <g 

Do  common  1  25  @  iWhite   30  (* 

Surprise  1  45  (ffi  Flaxseed   2l(<t 

Black  feed  I  06  @   1  10  Hemp....  ■  _ 

Do  seed  1  I2J@   1  15  | Do  brown   5  (3  54 

Gray  1  25  @   1  30  WOOL. 

Rye  1  074®  1  10  I  Fall.  1892. 

•Wheat,  milling  '8  Joaquin,  plain 

Giltedged  1  36  @i  DomounUin... 

Ooodtochoice  .l  30  @  1  334 1  Do  lamb  

Dofairtogood.l  27»(a   1  30  Northern  Choice  14 


2|(a  3 
44@  - 


Sblpping.choicel  28j@ 

Do  good  1  Km 

Do  fair  1  33i@  

Common  1  S6  @  

Sonora  1  SO  (i  1  35 

HOPS, 

1892,  fall   18  @  — 

Good   19  @  — 

Choice   20  @  — 


Do  Defective...     11  i 

Do  Lamb   10  c 

HONBY-1892  Crop. 
White  comb, 

2-Ib  frame  

Do  do  1 -lb  frame 
White  extracted 

Amber  do  

Dark  do  

Beeswax,  lb.... 


9m 

ll4i 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

8UU  fed.  6t@- 

Oraaafed,  extra.  6t@— 

First  quality  6  S  — 

Beoond  quality  5  @— 

Third  quality  44@— 

Bull*  and  thin  Cows... 2  @— 
VEAL. 

Ranse.  heavy  5  @6 

Do  Ught  6  §8 

Dairy  74384 


MUTTON. 

Wether*   64®— 

Ewe*   6 

Do  Spring   74®  8 

H0O8. 

Light,  V  n>,  cent*  6  @— 

Medium   6i^— 

Heavy   6|S  — 

Soft   64@- 

Feeden  64II— 

Stook  Hog*.  6  ®— 

Dreaaed  94@IO 


One  Cent  for  Each  Sheep. 

This  is  about  the  cost  of  washing  a  sheep  when 
you  use  "  Little's  Chemical  Fluid  Sheep  Dip,"  one 
gallon  mixed  with  sixty  gallons  of  water.  See  what 
some  prominent  sheep-raisers  say  about  it : 

Red  Bluff,  California. 

To  Messrs.  Cation,  Bell  Co.,  San  Francisco— 
We,  the  undersigned  woolgrowers  and  sheep- 
raisers  of  Tehama  county,  hereby  certify  that  we 
have  for  several  years  used  Little's  Chemical  Fluid 
Dip  on  our  flocks,  and  have  invariably  found  it  a 
certain  cure  (or  the  "scab,"  and  in  no  way  injurious 
to  the  sheep,  also  the  most  convenient  dip  we  have 
used.— Geo.  Champlin,  O.  H.  Collins,  B.  Guyre, 
Cone  &  Ward,  J.  S.  Cone.  L.  L.  McCoy,  H.  A. 
Rawson,  G.  G.  Kimball,  S.  A.  Griggs. 

Send  for  particulars  to  Caltoo,  Bell  &  Co.,  406 
CaWornia  St..  S.  F. 


One  Virtue  of  Cinnamon.—"  No  liv- 
ing germ  of  disease  can  resist  the  antiseptic 
power  of  essence  of  cinnamon  for  more  than 
a  few  hours,"  is  the  conclusion  announced  by 
M.  Chamberland  as  the  result  of  prolonged 
research  and  experiment  in  M.  Pasteur's 
laboratory.  It  is  said  to  destroy  microbes 
as  effectively,  if  not  as  rapidly  as  corrosive 
sublimate.  Even  the  scent  of  it  is  fatal  to 
microbes,  and  M.  Chamberland  says  a  de- 
coction of  cinnamon  should  be  taken  freely 
by  persons  living  in  places  aflected  by  ty- 
phoid or  cholera. 

The  long-distance  telephone  is  rapidly  in 
some  ways  superseding  the  telegraph  in  this 
country. 


A  Chance  for  Inventors. 


The  Government  of  India  is  offering  a 
number  of  valuable  prizes  for  the  best  de- 
signs or  models  of  a  cart  suitable  for  mili- 
tary requirements,  to  wit,  a  mule  cart  for  the 
transport  use  of  the  British  army  in  India. 
The  prizes  offered  are  five  in  number,  and 
are  respectively  $3750,  $2500,  $1875,  $1250, 
$625,  or  $10,000  in  all.  Industries  says; 
The  award  will  be  intrusted  to  a  jury  con- 
sisting of  three  military  and  three  technical 
experts.  The  question  of  cost  being  of  the 
highest  importance,  the  designs  should  give 
the  estimated  price  in  pounds  sterling  or 
rupees  of  a  single  cart  delivered  free  on 
board  in  London  or  at  Bombay,  Calcutta,  or 
Allahabad.  As  a  guarantee  of  good  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  competitor  as  regards 
estimated  cost,  he  will,  if  recommended  for 
a  premium,  receive,  in  the  first  instance, 
only  one-half  of  such  premium  immediately 
on  its  award.  He  will,  however,  only  re- 
ceive the  same  oroportion  of  the  other  half 
as  represents  the  proportion  by  which  he 
may  have  underestimated  the  actual  cost  of 
the  cart.  It  is  left  to  the  jury  to  ascertain 
by  tender  in  the  open  market,  or  by  such 
other  means  as  it  considers  suitable,  the 
cost  of  the  cart  to  Government,  and  to  make 
its  award  accordingly.  The  object  desired 
to  be  attained  by  this  competition  is  the 
production  of  a  design,  accompanied  in  all 
cases  by  a  working  model,  for  a  military 
transport  cart  adapted  to  conditions  which 
make  the  use  of  interchangeable  metal  parts 
for  all  important  portions  of  the  cart  abso- 
lutely indispensable.  The  designs  and 
models  should  reach  the  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  India,  Military  Department, 
Calcutta,  not  later  than  June  30,  1893. 

Complimentary  Samples. 

Persona  recelvlnK  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examlDe  Its  contents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  frive  It 
their  own  patroDaKe,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  Id 
oirculatfoK  the  Journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  In 
the  caune  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 5  mos  ,  $1  10  mos. ,  $°2:  16  moB.,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  ii  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  othe.s. 


COLUMBIA 

Steel  WindmiU. 

 NEW  IN  PRINCIPLE  

BEAUTIFUL  IN  APPEARANCE 


Powerful  in  Operation 


CONTAINS 
COVBRKD 
INTERNAL 
 GEAR..  .. 


A  TRUE  SFIKAI... 
Fan  surface  changes  from  80  at 
rim,  where  speed  is  greatest,  to 
46'  at  inner  end,  giving  wind 
free  clearance,  avoiding  back 
suction  and  securing  greatest 
power  Steel  Braced 


8-Foot, 

BUCKEYE  PUMPS. 
FRANK  BROS.,  S.  F. 


(dticational. 


Bowens  Academy, 

DnlTerslty  Ats.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDINQ  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

For  Boys  and  Toudk  Men. 
Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time 

but  on  progress  Id  studies. 
T.  8  BOWBNS.  M.  A.,     -     Head  Master. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical. 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
ras  MARKET  ST.,  8AN  FBANOISOO.OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  TAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  t3fi;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay , 
•2S;  Blowpipe  Assay,  tlO.    Full  course  of  assaying,  160. 
ESTABLISHED  18M.  nr  Send  for  circular 


BUSINESS  OOLL£Q£. 

34  POST  ST..  8.  F. 

IjH)r  setkntt  -  nvB  dollars  this 

J?  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Book- 
keeping. Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
Kngllsb  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  buslnese 
tor  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  iDstmctlon  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
tr  SUCD  FOR  ClKOVUK. 

E.  P.  HKALD,  Pratfdenl. 

0.  8.  BALKT,  Secretary, 


JACKS ! 

Imported  and  California, 


FOR  SALE. 

 ADDRESS  :  

L.  U,  SHIPPEE.  -  -  -  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


A  Thoroughbred  Kentucky  Jack. 

Give  price  and  full  particulars. 

H.  Or.  HARVEY,  Hueneme.  Oal. 


SSEEDS 

If  TOO  want  Pur*  ^oAi  OAlfC 
.sVr,i«CT.«.i;.,  directfrom  OAVC 
irrowerN,  eend  for  our  S^iuft/dl 
Catalo^ur  nutilrd  Free. 
Pkt'8  only  1»  and  3  ctn.  llirket 

H7,„/,»,i/,  rricrUA.  mllNfcf 

AliVFKR  BUOS. 


Patents 


Best  Legal       Best  Patents 
Advice.  Obtained. 
DEWEY  &  CO., 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francigco, 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


l;ALIFORNIA  iRUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF   METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

Embodying  the  Kxperienco  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  Hucceesful  Growers,  and  CoDstituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  luoiiierienced 
may  Successfully  I'roduce  the  Fnilts 
for  wi  Ich  California  Is  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomology, 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor  Pacirio 
RCRAI.  Priss,  San  Francisco;  Secretary  California 
State  Horticultural  Society;  President  Cali- 
fornia State  Floral  Society;  President 
San  Francigco  If  icroscopinl  Society. 

Large  Octavo-599  Pages,  Filly  IllnstrateiL 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 

PCBIitSaiD  BT 

THE  DBWBY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

FDBLisHBBa  Paoifio  Rukal  Pbbss, 
SSO  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street 

8AN  FRANCI800,  CAL. 


 A  Select  Number  of  

CLYDESDALE  STALLIONS! 

Descendants  of  the  Best  and  Most  Fashionable  Strains. 
FurJher  Particulars,  with  fedlgrees,  upon 
application  to 

H.  P.  MOHR,  Mouot  Kden,  AUmeda  Co.,  Oal. 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES, 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING. 


By  QUSTAV  EISEN. 


Tbie  l8  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raleln  Industry  In  California.  It  has  benn 
approved  by  Prof.  Hllgard,  Prof.  Wlckaon,  Mr.  Ohaa.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Raisin  Orowers 

Sold  only  by  the  DBWBY  PUBLISHING  CO.  or  Its  ABente  at  ibe  uniform  price  of 
$8.00.  postage  prepaid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 


THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MEXICAN   PHOSPHATE   AND   SULPHUR  CO. 

NITROGENOUS  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

A8   AN   EFFECTIVE   FERTILIZER   IT  STANDS  DNRIVAL,EI>. 

 Send  for  Circulars  

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  OO.,  Agents, 

809-311  SaDBome  Street  San  Francleco.  Cal. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  QUNS  TAKEH 
IN  EXCHANGE. 
526  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ST.  ELMO  PATENT  EXTENSION  LADDER. 

THE    FRUIT   GROWERS'  FAVORITE. 

Manufactured  by  JOHN  P.  LOGUB,  811  J  Street,  Sacramento,  Oal. 

Orders  solicited  and  (bounty  RI);lit9>oM 
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Onr  Agents. 


J.  C.  HOAQ — San  Francisco. 

R.  Q  BAiiiEY— San  Francisco. 

F.  D.  HoLMAN— California. 

Qbo.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 

Samuel  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  GODPBBY— Oreeon. 

W.  H.  Murray — California. 

E.  H.  ScHAEPFLB— Kl  Dorado  and  Amador  Co'l. 

C.  E.  Robertson— Hnmboldt  Co. 

E.  R.  Jenkins,  Del  Norte  Co. 


One  hundred  and  nine  thousand  locomo- 
tives are  at  present  running  on  the  earth. 
Europe  has  63,000,  America  40,000,  Asia 
3,300,  Australia  2,000,  and  Africa  700.  In 
Europe,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  take  pre- 
mier position  with  17,000  engines. 


CHOICE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

French  and  Tragedy  Prunes. 

I.  X.  L.,  Nonpariel  and  Ne  Plua  Ultra  Almonds. 

Foster,  Mary's  Choice,  Susquehanna,  Salway,  Muirand 
NIchoI  Cling  Peaches— ALL  NUMBER  ONE.  One-year- 
olds  00  peach  roots— 4  to  6  feet. 

For  further  particulars,  address: 

A.  T.  HATCH, 
Room  42  Flood  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


OLIVE  TREES 

For  sale  at  bed-rock  prices.  We  are  again  in  the  mar- 
ket with  Clean,  Healthy  stock,  grown  entirely  without 
Irrigation. 

WILLIAM  SICKERT, 
Caiiada  Nursery,  Redwood  City,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES^FOR  SALE. 

Eleven  years  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PROPBRK,T  root  the  Olive.  No  artiBcial  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYNE,  Jr., 
Montecito  P.  0.,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Cal. 


4000  to  6D0O  healthy  unirrigated 

Peach  Seedlings! 

Must  be  sold  for  land  clearing.  Address 
Lock  Box  994,  Winters,  Yolo  County,  Cal. 


.VERY  (flNB. 


Vitus  Californica  Seedlings, 

Two  years  old. 
TBB  ONLY  VINES  PHYLLOXERA  PROOF 
Ten  Dollars  per  Tboasand. 

C.  MOTriBR,  Box  8,  Middletown, 

Lake  riounty,  California. 


FRANK  KUNZ. 

PROPRIETOR  OF  THE  UNION  NURSERY, 
212Q  Tenth  St.,  Sacramento. 

HAS  FOR  SALE  A  FINE  LOr  OFIOLIVES, 

Grown  in  the  open  ground,  namely:  MANZANILLO  or 
Queen's  Olive,  NEVADILLO  BLANCO,  PICHOLINE, 
Etc 


MIKADO  PLUMS. 

(A  JAPANESE  VARIETY— NEW  HERE.) 
If  you  want  a  new  plnm,  large  in  size,  very  prolific 
bsarer,  brliiht  cherry  red,  ripens  early  in  June,  splendid 
shipper,  fl  wor  of  the  most  exquisite  redolence  impossi- 
ble to  riescribe,  send  to 

BOX  84,  WINTERS,  YOLO  COUNTY,  CAL 
G    W.  HINOLAY, 
Choice  trees,  by  mail  postpaid,  60  cents  each.  Uor- 
m  knt  buds,  h>l(  price. 


A  PEW  HUNDRED 

Peach,  Prune  and  Apricot  Trees 

FOR  SALB 

At  |6  to  $8  per  100.  Choice  varieties,  June  buds  on  year" 
lings.  K  T.  80TTON,  Yuba  City,  UkI. 


OLIVE^REES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety. 

Prices  and  a  Pamphlet  on  Olive 
Onlture  in  California  Mailed  Free. 

ADDRESS 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,      -      L^s  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


Fruit  Tree 
Seedlings 

Root  Grafts. 

A  general  line  of 
Mome=grown  Nursery  Stock. 

Write  for  prices. 

THE  PIONEER  NURSERIES, 

m.  E.  CALLAHAN  &-  CO.,  I'roprieiors, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

EstabliHiu-cl  IHM. 


APPi  FTREES 

for  Nurserymen,  ileulers.  or  eouimerciul  planteiu 

in  car  loads  or  bo.\  lots. 
See  our  prices  before  buying.  They  are  very  low. 

Rnr>TGRAFTS 

Apple  Grafl.-!  ut  $;{.50  per  thousand. 
Prune  (irarix  (on  Mariana  .stocks)  at  S9  per  m. 
Tear  Grafts  at  iSX.OO  perm. 
All  first  cliiss  and  best  of  material  used.  f.  o.  bi. 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

No.  1, graded  S-16th,and  all  up  at!«.t.lO  per  m; 
and  Pear  Stocks,  same  grade,  at  $7.-10  per  lu  f  o  b 
Free  of  disease.  We  are  strictly  wholesalers, "aiid' 
grow  nothing  but  the  above  .stock.  Our  trade  has 
grown  to  Immense  proportions  (second  to  none) 
through  the  merits  of  our  goods. 

.Send  for  samples.    For  full  particulars,  address 
H.C.GRAVES  &  SOKS,  Lee's  Summit.  Mo. 


SEEDS 


Fresh! 
Reliable! 

t'olehratpd  for 
Purity  d-  Strong  Germinating 
Qualities.  Only  2.  3  and  4c  per 
llar);epkt'.  B.000.000  NOTKLTY 
KXTRAS  »lth  ordrrs  this  ;p>r. 
BeuDtlful  IllusI'd  Colored  Seed 
and  Plant  Fatalonue  FREE 
to  all  vho  addreNB  at  once 

H.  W.  BUCKBEE, 

Eocliford  Seed  Farma, 
23.1  Main  St.,  Ruckford.  III. 


Foe  e  CATALOGUE,  SEEDS, 
IV  El  t  PLANTS,  BULBS,  Etc. 

 ~  HOME-GROWN 

NORTHERN  SEEDS. 

Money  made  by  buying  my  seeds. 
35pkt8SI.OO.  2cto5cpkt. 

I'resents  with  every  order.  Send 
postal  card  with  name  and  uil- 
ili  ess  for  catalogue. 

A.  R.  AMES,  Madison,  Wis. 


WELL  ROOTED  GRAPE  VINES! 

And  Free  from  Insect  Pests. 

FLAME  TOKAY,   EMPEROR,    GORNIGHON,     BLACK    FERRARA,  BLACK 
MOROCCO,  CATAWBA,  ISABELLA,  BLUE  MALVOiSE,  MUSCAT. 

r»rloe)  XOOO,  ^X2. 

L.  D.  BUTT  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


.L 


WILSON'S 

^  Common-Sense 

SEED 

{  CATALOGUE 

For  1893 


QCAIT  rPPP  "6  Pises,  200  Fine  Engravings.  Full  of, 
OCn  I   rnCC        useful  and  Instructive  Information.  ^ 

One  of  the  I>IoHt  Reliable  CataloKues  published.  i 
All  kinil!4  of  Giiaruiiteed  Garden,  Flower  and  Field' 
SeedN,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Small  Frultd.' 

The  Great  FREEMAN  POTATO  Given  Away!: 

(Choice  Hoses,  Flowering  I'liinis  and  Bulbs.  ' 
THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY,   Reclstered  PIGS,] 
German  Hares,  <fcc.,  *cc.    Address  ^ 

SAMUEL  WILSON,  Seed  Grower,  Mechanicsvllle,  Pa.; 


LEONARD  COATES, 

PROPRIETOR 

Napa  Valley  Nurseries, 

 HAS  STILL  ON  HAND  

CLYMAM   PLUM  TREES. 

The  CLYMAN  is  the  earliest  shipping  plum,  as 
early  as  the  "  Cherry  Plum,"  but  of  very  superior 
quality.  It  was  introduced  at  these  nurseries  and 
well  deserves  its  good  name. 

TRAGEDY  PRUNE  TREES.  SATSUMA  BLOOD  PLUM. 
KELSEY  JAPAN  PLUM.  PEACH  PLUM. 
DUANE'S  PURPLE  PLUM. 

All  first-class  shipping  varieties  and  the  safest  and 
best  stock  to  plant. 

FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES  on  both  Peach  and  Myrobolan  Roots. 

CLING  PEACHES  OF  SEVERAL  VARIETIES. 


PAPER  SHELL  WALNUTS,  PERSIAN,  Etc , 
And  other  stock,  both  useful  and  ornamental. 

(PRICES  VERY  LOW  PER  THOUSAND.) 


!^  REMEMBER/  This  is  ml  a  puff  ad.,  but  a  slaiemeni  1o 
Planlers.  calling  allenlion  to  as  fine  a  lot  of  frees  as  were  ever  raised  in 
California. 

All  in  bearing  at  test  orchards  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm. 
All  unirrigatea,  clean,  well  rooted  and  true  to  name. 

ADDRESS: 


Two  Score  Year*^ 

in  business  ought  to  count  for  something — guarantee  experience; 
integrity;  results — make  us  a  desirable  firm  to  trade  with. 


The  four 

cardinal 
virtues  of 


Seeds,  Roses, 
Plants,  Trees. 


Life  — 
Vigor — 
Hardiness  — 
Fruitfjilness  - 

are  always  to  be  found  in  the  products  of  our  900  Acres,  28  Greenhouses. 

Our  beautiful  1 50- page  catalogue  illustrates  and  describes  many  novelties  and 
new  varieties  of  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees,  Roses,  Flowering  Plants,  Seeds,  Etc. 
It's  sent  free  to  prospective  planters. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


IawOCiW ;rL'.\'u"i.sn';:' the  best. 

Largest  collection  of  ChryMantlieiuuiiiH,  Oeranlumfi,  Carnation,  and 
ItcKftnias.  Pure  NeodH.  Many  novelties  in  Plants.  Hardy  Khrubs 
rare  and  valuable. ^EM;>'n|UPM  AUfAVI  With  every  Krst  order  of 
Etock  unsurpassed. <Bi^^  UlwCIl  HnHl  i  tl.on,  or  more,  un  ele»;uut 
Hose  and  pneketof  beauliful  FlowerSeeJ.  Lowest  prices  and  many  great 
indneemenlK  ollered.    We  guarantee  delivery  in  firat-class  condition. 

JTI.ST  SKEI!    120  Fine  Ever  Idooming  Roues  for  only  01.00 

wbat  we  send  to  20  <'lir.>H3intlieniuuiH,  line  variety^  "  lll.OO 
any  address  for  only  [20  4]j4-r:kiiiiiiiiN,  '20  kinds   **  9'-®^ 

$A                    I      t'aruntionM.  all  difTerent   "  «l.00 

I  I  I  I  I  12  Hybrid  Ko.e.,  well  thrown  stock.  "  91.00 
■  \^  I  12  Varietie.s  of  BeRroniaH   »1.00 

Write  for  our  new  Illustrated  t'alalogue  (the  finest  ever  Issued)  and  se- 
cure check  for  an  elegant  Rose  and  packet  of  Seed,  Free  to  all  applicants, 

G.R.GAUSE  &CO.'S""'^^'°  "I"  <^  Co,)  RICHMOND,  IND. 


The  Sower 

Has  no  second  chance.  The 
first  supplies  his  needs  —  if  he 
takes  the  wise  precaution  of 
planting 

^Ferry's  Seed^l 

.Ferry's  Seed  AniiunI,  lor  I,SU3,, 
7  coruuins  all  the  latest  and  best 
information  about  Uardeiis  and 
(iardeniiig.    It  is  a  recognized 
authority.  Kvery  planter  sbouia 
have  it.   .Sent  Tree  on  request, 
r  ».  M.  FEHR  V  &  CO.,  Itetrolt,  Mich. 


Well-Bred 


ROSES 


on  their  own  rootn  are 

our  .specialty.  We  have 
grown  and  sold  the  best 
for       years.  Our 

''Guide  to 
KoHe  Culture  " 
cuiitairiH  all  the  secretH  we  have  learned  In  J 
that  time  about  successful  (lower  growing.  J 
We  will  aend  It  to  you  grutlN,  together  with  u  t 
sample  copy  of  our  Monthly  Magazine,  t 

"  SUCCESS  WITH  FLOWERS,"! 

If  you  will  send  UB  your  address.  I 
The  OINGEE  <b  | 
CONARO  CO.,  f 
.'^rs.S*|We.lGroTe,Pa.j 
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THE    MOR&A^N     ©P^DI]Sr»  HARROW. 


NOTB  THE  FOLLOWING  TESTIMONIALS  FROM 
OUR  OWN  PEOPLE. 


The  Best  Pulverizer  in  the  World. 

HORTICULTURISTS   AND   FARMERS.   TRY  IT. 


Granobvillk,  Cai,.,  Dec.  25'h,  1S91. 
Mr.  James  Porteous,  Fresno,  Cal.— Dear  Sir:  Your  lavor  of  2-'cl, 
asking  me  how  I  likea  the  Triumph  Spading  Harrow  I  uped  on  the 
•'  Oothout  Vineyard  and  Orchard,"  received.  In  reply  would  s»y 
that  I  have  u'fed  almost  all  the  modero  implements,  but  as  a  p  I- 
verizer  and  cultivator  combined  1  never  saw  anyth  Dg  to  equal 
them    I  used  two  two  horse  and  one  lour-horse.   Yours  truly, 

H.  H.  CLARKE, 
Formerly  Supt.  and  Manager  of  the  "  Oothout  Vineyard  and  Or- 
chard,' at  Fresno,  Cal. 

Stockton,  August  ir>,  1892. 
H.  C.  Shaw  Plow  Wor* s— Gent'emen:  1  have  used  exclusiv  ly 
a  Morgan  Spading  htrrow  purchas' d  from  you,  in  cultivating  an 
orchard  of  40  acre»plantej  to  apricot  treei  In  February  of  this 
year,  near  BiacHB  Landing,  in  this  county.  By  tee  us<  of  this 
harrow  the  ground  has  been  kept  tree  f  oni  weeds  and  well  pul. 
verized,  thereby  causing  a  retention  of  moisture  an  '  a  rapid  and 
healthy  grow  th  of  the  trees;  ihe  branches  of  some  of  them  having 
grown  nearly  six  feet  within  six  months  alter  planting.  I  con- 
sider the  Morgan  Spading  Harrow  the  very  best  implement  in  use 
tor  tree  an  I  vine  culture.  The  work  Is  much  better  done  than  it 
can  )>e  done  with  a  plow  and  at  one-fourth  ol  the  expen  e. 

JOSEPH  H.  BUDD. 

Fbkskg,  Cal.,  Jan  20th,  18'.)2. 
Mr.  James  Porteous,  Fresno,  Cal.— Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your 
Inquiry  regarding  the  Morgan  Spading  Harrow  will  8»y  that  it  is 
bj  far  the  best  tool  I  have  ever  seen  used  In  a  vinejard.  1  had 
the  Disc  Barrow,  the  Drader  Spading,  the  Clark  Cutaway  and  the 
Morgan  Spading  H»rrow 8  all  at  work  in  our  vineyard  last  year 
and  soon  di^covered  that  the  Morgan  was  the  boss  of  them  all. 
The  draft  is  much  lighter  and  its  work  mor«  complete,  besides  be- 
ing the  easiest  handled  of  all  others.  The  Morgan  will  be  the 
only  culti\ator  seen  at  work  in  our  vlneyaid  the  coming  sfason. 
All  others  will  be  found  at  re«t  in  the  fence  corners  Yours  trul  \ , 
S.  K.  LEMMON,  Supt.  Oakland  Vineyard  Co. 


Especially  Adapted  for  Orchards  and  Vineyards. 

OONSIDBRINQ  THE  IMMENSE  AMOUNT  OF  LABOR  DONE 
THE  DRAFT  IS  VERY  LIGHT. 


NOTE  THB  FOLLOWING  TESTIMONIALS  FROM 
OUR  OWN  PEOPLE. 

FaESMo,  Cai..,  Dec.  10th,  1S9I. 
Mr.  Jamet  Poiteou!<,  Fresno,  Cal. -Dear  Sir:  Last  winter  I  pur- 
chased a  ten-foot  Triumph  Spading  Harrow,  and  am  pleaml  to 
say  that  I  fou  d  it  a  most  satisfactory  tno<.  1  used  It  in  both  rov 
nuraery  and  orchards  and  f  jund  that  it  left  the  ground  in  belter 
shape  than  any  c  Itivator  I  had  ever  used.  For  pulverizing  r  .ugh 
and  cloddy  ground  I  don't  believe  there  is  an  implement  superior 
to  it  in  the  market.    Yours  trul.\,  GhO.  C.  HUEDINU, 

Manager  for  the  Fancher  Creek  Nursery,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Frksno,  Cai.,  Dec.  19,  isyi. 
Mr.  James  Porteous,  Fresno,  Cal —Dear  Sir:  Having  used  the 
Morgan  Spadlntt  Harrow  last  season  I  can  well  recommend  same 
for  vmeyard  use;  it  Is  economical  and  aoes  Its  work  well,  la 
hetvy  ground  It  is  the  best  tool  I  have  used  for  a  pulverizer  and 
it  leaves  the  ground  in  good  condition.    Uespectlully  yours, 

E.  I.  BABKK,  Manager  for  Eisen  Vineyard,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Sacrauiito,  Cal.,  Dec.  31st,  l';9l. 

Oents:— 'n  reply  to  your  inquiry  concerning  tlie  Morgan  spad- 
ing Harrow  purchased  by  me  last  spring,  would  say  that  I  ordered 
it  for  the  purpose  of  txperimeiiting  in  my  orchard  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  I  oould  get  an  implement  that  would  combine  the 
<iua!itieu  of  the  disc  and  cultivator.  I  find  upon  trial  that  Ihe 
liarrow  abo\  e  referred  to  is  the  most  complete  tool  that  can  be 
used  in  an  orchard.  As  a  pulverizer,  leveler,  and  cultivator,  I  du 
not  hesitate  to  say  it  is  the  beet  1  have  ever  seen.  It  thoroughly 
stirs  the  ground  beneath  the  surface  without  opening  it  to  the 
bum's  rays  and  keeps  the  ground  loose  of  suttioient  depth  to  retain 
necessary  surface  moisture.  I  do  not  hesitate  In  recommeniling  it 
Very  truly,  EDWIN  F.  SMITH, 

Secretary  State  Agricultural  Sociaty. 
Bkrinda,  Cal  ,  Dec.  17th,  1891. 

Dear  Sir:— Enclosed  find  check  to  pay  tor  Morgan  Spading  Har- 
row It  is  the  best  implement  ever  invented  tor  the  ctiltivation 
of  the  soil.    KespecttuUv,  J.  F.  WARD. 


AVERY  GRANITE  CHILLED  AND  STEEL  PLOWS.  — BEST  ON  EARTH. 


StraiKbt  Landelde' and  Rene-wable  and  Adjustable 
Slip  H«tel.    Reinforced  Moldboard. 

Better  and  Stronger  than  Any  Other  Ohllled  Flow 
Made 

MADE  IN  ALL  SIZES. 


ASK  FOR 

AVERY 

PLOWS, 
HARROWS 


Cnltiyators. 

It  }  our  dealer 
does  not  keei> 
them   send  to 


PLEASE  SEND  FOR   CIRCULARS  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOQUBB. 


Good  Turnera,  TaORODOH  Pulverisers.  Perfect, 

Cie^n,  Smooth  Work  In  Any  Soil. 
Just  Out  and  Plowlnsr  their  \Vay  Into  Popular 

Favor  on  Solid  Merit. 
SEND  FOR  OOMPLETIS  CATALOGUE. 


ADOBE  S. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  General  Agents,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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PIECES 


PARLOR 


FJIRNJTURE 

UPHOLSTERED  ""^itsa 


RICE  COIL  SPRING  BUGGIES,  SURREYS  AND  CARTS. 


EASIEST   RIDERS  KNOWN. 


IN  OUR  OWN 
WORKSHOPS. 


so  PA. 

ARM  OHAIR 


$15.00 
9.00 


An  addition  of  (10  on  the  price  of  Ihe 
whole  suite  for  a  higher  grade  of  cover- 
ing adds  much  to  Its  beauty. 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE  COMPANY. 

(INT.   F.  COIjU   cfi?  GO.) 

117-123  Geary  St.,  S.  P. 


SEND. 
FOR.... 


"HINTS  ON 
HOME 
FURNISHING," 

DO  PAQES,  ILLUSTRATED.) 

MAILED  FREE. 

z,z.z. 


DIVAN 
ROOKBR 

RECEPTION  OHAIR 


$11.50 
12.00 
7.00 


MONARCH  OF  THE  ROAD. 


HIUE   COIL  SPRING  BUaOY. 


Mitchell  Farm  and  Header  Wagons, 

ROAD  WAGONS,  SPRING  WAGONS, 

LARGEST   LINE  OF  VEHIOLBS  OF  ALL  DESORIPTIONS. 


We  have  ANYTHING  you  want  in  the  Implement  Line. 

GENUINE  STAR  MOLINE  PLOWS,  fitted  with  CRUCIBLE  STEEL  SHARES  and  Soit 
Center  Moldboards,  are  the  best.   We  have  them  all  sizes,  6  to  16-i cut. 

FLYING  DUTCHMAN  JR.  SULKY  PLOWi,  FLYING  DUTCHMAN  2,  3  &  4-FURROW 
GANG  PLOWS. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  PLOW  has  more  friends  than  any 

other  Chilled  Plow  made. 
HARROWS--AII  Steel  Pipe  Lever  Harrows. 
RIDING  AND  WALKING  CULTIVATORS,  FEED  CUTTERS,  PUMPS. 
"  EXTERMINATORS."— DEATH  to  Morning  Glory. 

THE  ALLISON-NEFF  SPRAY  PUMP.— Three  Sizes,  A,  B  and  C;  LATEST  AND  BEST. 

CORN.  BEAN  AND  BEET  PLANTERS;  BEAN  HARVESTERS. 

DON'T  Plow  Your  Orchard  or  Vineyard  but  Once  During  the  Season.  The  Now 
Famous  CLARK'S  REVERSIBLE  CUTAWAY  DISC  HARROW  Will  Keep  the 
Weeds  Down,  Your  Land  Well  Pulverized  and  Level,  and  at  ONE-THIRD  the 
Cost  of  Plowing. 

SEND  US  YOOR  ORDERS  WRITB  FOR  0ATA.L030B  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 

ALLISON,  NBFF  &  CO. 

S.  E.  OOR  MARKET  AND  MAIN  STS  SAN  FRANOISOO.  CAL.. 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO 
Ofllce,  m  Market  St. 


California  Agricaltural  Exhibit  at  Chicago. 

Apprehenaion  has  from  time  to  time  been  expressed  lest 
California  should  devote  all  her  time  and  money  to  the 
display  of  her  productions  and  resources  in  the  California 
building.  To  do  this  would  be  to  be  at  the  fair  not  in  the 
fair.  For  no  matter  how  magnificent  may  be  the  display 
in  our  State  structure  it  is  really  a  side  show;  it  is  not  a  part 
of  the  general  exposition  and  its  contents  will  not  participate 
in  the  competition  for  awards  nor  in  the  wide  publication 
of  oflBcial  reports.  There  was  a  danger  that  in  following 
the  requirements  of  our  own  laws  and  indulging  too  deeply 
in  local  pride  and  patriotism,  we  might  be  at  last  in  the 
position  of  the  man  who  went  to  the  feast  without  a  wed- 
ding garment  on.  Such  chaps  will  be  treated  in  Chicago 
just  as  they  were  in  Judcea  two  thousand  years  ago. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  are  glad  to  give  our  readers 
proof  that  California  will  be  well  represented  in  the  main 
Agricultural  building  of  the  Exposition,  and  will  thus  be 
given  the  privilege  of  beating  the  world  in  what  she  shows 
and  have  the  satisfaction  of  pointing  to  official  awards 
which  will  say  so.  The  California  World's  Fair  Commis- 
sion has  decided  what  shall  be  the  style  of  its  exhibit  in 
the  Agricultural  building,  and  the  engravings  on  this  page 
display  this  style.  The  building  shown  in  the  picture  is 
planned  to  cover  the  space  allotted  to  Oalifornia.  It  is  42 
feet  by  48  feet  6  inches.  It  will  be  26  feet  6  inches  from 
the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  dome.  The  materials  will  be 
wood  and  glass,  with  the  ornamentation  of  the  facade  in 
plaster.  The  dome  and  roof  will  be  of  glass  and  the  sides 
will  have  as  great  a  proportion  of  glass  as  possible.  This 
will  admit  light  freely  to  the  interior  and  will  also  render 
the  contents  of  the  enclosure 
visible  from  the  adjacent 
aisles.  The  ground  plan  shows 
the  general  arrangement  of 
the  interior.  Nearest  to  the 
walls  are  long  glass-covered 
show  cases  for  the  choicest 
products;  in  this  central  area 
are  tables  of  different  sizes. 

The  exhibit  in  this  structure 
will  comprise  what  is  gen- 
erally known  as  farm  crops, 
and  competition  will  be  had 
in  those  classes  which  are 
open  to  collective  exhibits. 
Donations  of  choice  products 
are  solicited  by  the  commis- 
sion for  this  exhibit  and  they 
will  assume  the  cost  of  car- 
riage and  installation  at  Chi- 
cago of  all  which  they  accept 
for  this  purpose.  Dr.  N.  J. 
Bird  has  been  chosen  superin- 
tendent of  this  exhibit  and  he 
is  now  actively  engaged  in  se- 
lection of  material  for  it. 


of  their  time  each  session.  The  resolution  reads  :  "  The 
legislature,  by  general  and  uniform  laws,  may  provide  for 
the  formation  of  new  counties;  but  that  no  new  county 
shall  be  established  which  shall  reduce  any  county  to  a 
population  of  less  than  eight  thousand;  nor  shall  a  new 
county  be  formed  containing  a  less  population  than  five 
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FLOOR   PLAN  OF  CALIFORNIA  EXHIBIT. 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  proposes 
to  do  more  field  work  in  protection  of  crops  from  insect 
pests.  A  press  dispatch  says  :  "  The  committee  has 
brought  about  a  complete  change  in  the  methods  of  in- 
vestigating insects  injurious  to  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture. Heretofore  that  important  work  has  been  done 
entirely  in  Washington,  specimens  of  pests  on  vines  or 
branches  being  sent  here.  These  investigations  have  been 
unsatisfactorv.  It  is  now  proposed  to  have  them  con- 
ducted by  inspectors  in  nurseries  and  orchards,  and  in- 
stead of  working  in  the  houses  at  Washington,  inspectors 
will  be  sent  out  in  the  fields."  Tbit  statement  has  many 
serious  errors  in  its  few  sentences,  as  any  well-informed 
horticulturist  knows,  but  if  the  announcement  signifies 
that  the  department  will  do  more  field  work  in  the  future, 
that  fact  is  acceptable. 

The  controversy  over  the  validity  of  Stamboul's  2:07^ 
record  at  Stockton  continues  to  occupy  much  space  in  the 
daily  papers.  It  appears  that  the  sole  reason  for  rejection 
of  the  record  by  the  American  Trotting  Register  Associa- 
tion is  technical,  in  that  the  performance  took  place  before 
10  A.  M.,  the  rules  requiring  that  all  record  trots  shall  be 
after  that  hour.  No  claim  is  offered  that  the  time  (2:07i) 
was  not  actually  made,  though  John  S.  Kearney,  who  was 
one  of  the  judges,  charges  fraud  and  says  the  actual  time 
was  2:16.  Other  judges  and  witnesses  of  the  effort  say 
Kearney's  purpose  is  not  disinterested  and  his  reputation 
is  not  good.  The  controversy  will  probably  never  be 
satisfactorily  settled. 


A  NEW  CREAMERY  is  about  to  be  established  at 
Bakersfield.  It  will  cost  $5000.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  have 
given  assurance  of  low  rates 
for  transportation  of  the  pro- 
duct daily  to  San  Francisco. 
The  example  of  Bakersfield 
might  be  followed  with  profit 
in  other  parts  of  California. 
Good  butter  brings  better 
prices  in  San  Francisco  the 
year  around  than  in  almost  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States 
— certainly  higher  than  any- 
where else  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Prices  have  a  wide 
range,  it  is  true,  but  they  sel- 
dom or  never  reach  a  mini- 
mum where  butter  must  be  dis- 
posed of  at  a  loss.  We  import 
altogether  too  much  butter 
and  cheese  from  the  East. 


ENCLOSURE  FOR  CALIFORNIA  EXHIBIT  IN  THE  AGRICULTURAL  BUILDING  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 


State  Senator  McQowan  thinks  legislation  in  fences 
is  needed.  He  has  introduced  a  Senate  bill  defining  law- 
ful fences  as  follows:  If  made  of  stone,  3  J  feet  high,  .3  feet 
at  base  and  1  foot  at  top.  If  a  worm  fence,  to  be  well  laid 
and  5  feet  high.  If  of  posts  and  boards,  posts  not  more 
than  8  feet  apart,  and  if  intended  to  turn  all  stock,  five 
boards,  6  inches  wide;  if  neat  cattle,  horses  and  mules, 
three  boards,  the  top  at  least  4i  feet  high.  If  made  of 
pickets,  posts  and  rails,  ditch  or  ditches,  wire,  hedge, 
brush,  or  other  material,  the  fence  must  be  equally  strong 
and  secure  as  that  of  posts  and  boards. 


Senator  Berry  has  prepared  «  proposed  amendment 
to  the  constitution,  designed  to  relieve  the  legislatures 
of  a  very  burdensome  question  which  now  takes  up  much 


thousand;  nor  shall  any  line  thereof  pass  within  five  miles 
of  the  county  seat  of  any  county  proposed  to  be  divided. 
Every  county  which  shall  be  enlarged  or  created  from  ter- 
ritory taken  from  any  other  county  or  counties,  shall  be 
liable  for  a  just  proportion  of  the  existing  debts  and 
liabilities  of  the  county  or  counties  from  which  such  ter- 
ritory shall  be  taken. 

The  proposition  to  divide  Butte  and  create  the  new 
county  of  Bidwell  has  been  defeated  in  committee  at  the 
State  Legislature.  So  far  no  county-division  scheme  has 
been  successful. 

California  vineyardists  think  the  annexation  of  Ha- 
waii means  a  material  extension  of  the  market  for  their 
products.    Other  producers  have  the  same  expectation. 


The  general  sentiment  in 
favor  of  better  roads  has  led 
Congress  to  take  action  in 
recognition  of  it.  There  are 
two  bills  looking  to  the  awak- 
ening of  the  people  generally 
on  this  important  subject. 
One  appropriates  $10,000  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  make  inquiries  in  regard  to  different  systems 
of  road  management  throughout  the  country  and  to  make 
investigations  in  regard  to  the  best  methods  of  road-mak- 
ing. Also  to  prepare  a  publication  on  the  subject  suit- 
able for  distribution,  and  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  as- 
sist agricultural  colleges  and  agricultural  stations  in  dis- 
seminating information. 

It  is  published  as  a  fact  that  a  Pomona  man  brought 
home  ten  pounds  of  butter  recently  all  the  way  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  order  to  save  the  difference  in  the  price  of 
that  commodity  in  New  England  and  here.  Comment 
would  be  superfluous,  further  than  that  butter  brings  good 
enough  prices  in  this  coantry  to  pay  well. 
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The  Week. 

Theiwinter  is  progressing  as  favorably  as  one  could  wish. 
Rain  for  present  uses  is  abundant  everywhere  and  in  some 
places  enough  for  the  season  is  already  assured.  From  the 
ease  with  which  water  falls  at  present  there  is  promise 
that  even  the  driest  parts  of  the  State  will  make  a  good 
crop  this  year.  Of  course  much  depends  upon  the  spring 
rains,  but  these  need  not  now  be  distrusted. 

The  whole  country  eastward  and  northward  has  had  a 
continuation  of  the  blizzard  type  of  weather.  The  mer- 
cury has  been  farther  on  the  minus  side  than  for  years 
past  at  nearly  all  points.  Personal  discomfort  and  losses 
of  life  of  man,  of  beast  and  of  plant  have  formed  the  bur- 
den of  the  overland  dispatches.  Early  exhibits  in  liquid 
form  at  the  World's  Fair  have  burst  their  casks  and  bar- 
rels; even  the  ink  bottles  in  the  executive  offices  have  fro- 
zen up.  The  losses  in  the  fruit  regions  at  the  East  and 
South  will,  it  is  said,  seriously  reduce  next  season's  pro- 
duce. It  seems  likely  that  California  will  be  called  upon 
for  an  immense  contribution  to  the  food  supply  of  the 
East  next  summer  when  the  millions  from  all  the  world 
throng  her  cities.  It  is  fortunate  then  for  both  us  and  for 
them  that  conditions  are  so  favorable  for  the  full  output  of 
desirable  supplies. 

Tub  joint  committee  on  irrigation,  at  the  State  legisla- 
ture, has  decided  to  recommend  favorably  the  Carlson- 
Seymour  bill  for  the  disorganization  of  irrigation  districts. 
It  provides  for  the  calling  of  elections  on  the  question  of 
disorganizing  irrigation  districts,  on  petitions  signed  by 
50  or  a  majority  ol  the  property-owners  in  the  district. 
Such  propositions  shall  not  be  submitted  to  the  people 
oftener  than  once  in  a  year,  and  before  disincorporation 
ail  outstanding  indebtedness  must  be  paid  up,  and  all 
property  bought  in  for  delinquent  assessments  shall  re- 
vert to  the  original  owners. 


Our  Animal  Industries. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  annual  report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  presented  at  the  annual  meeting 
held  last  week  in  Sacramento,  places  full  emphasis  upon 
the  importance  of  the  animal  industries  of  the  State  and 
the  field  which  invites  their  extension.  Other  matters  are, 
of  course,  duly  considered  in  the  report,  but  these  other 
matters,  notably  the  fruit  products,  are  constantly  before 
the  public  eye  and  do  not  lack  appreciation.  The  State 
Hoard  of  Agriculture  has  a  plain  duty  to  perform  in  secur- 
ing for  the  animal  interests  such  recognition  as  their 
importance  and  their  possibilities  merit.  If  the 
State  Board  could  go  even  farther  in  this  direction 
than  it  has  hitherto,  give  the  road  and  field  qualities  of  the 
horse  greater  prominence  in  its  efforts  and  add  thereto  the 
publication  of  useful  reports  upon  the  most  successful  lines 
of  livestock-breeding  and  care,  veterinary  practice,  etc., 
under  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  this  State,  the  State 
society  would  have  a  more  general  support  and  a  better 
reputation  throughout  the  farming  regions  of  the  State.  It 
plainly  recognizes  the  importance  of  such  things  and  will, 
we  hope,  accept  our  suggestion  that  it  go  farther  in  their 
pursuit. 

The  report  to  which  we  allude  makes  an  interesting 
generalizatioti  on  the  standing  of  California  in  the  blood- 
horse  world,  which  we  quote  as  follows : 

The  great  battles  for  supremacy  waged  under  the  auspices  of 
this  society  right  here  at  home  encouraged  our  breeders  to  go 
forth  and  meet  the  world  with  their  products,  and  the  result  is 
that  one  of  our  great  eires  has,  during  the  season  just  closed, 
achieved  a  world-wide  reputation  by  having  eight  of  h's  get 
obtain  records  of  2;15,  or  better,  and  only  second  in  the  list  of 
monev-winning  sires  of  America.  Another  mighty  sire  ob- 
tniaed  the  world's  stallion  record,  so  that  California  has  at  this 
writing  the  fastest  individual  stallion  of  the  world;  the  sire  of 
the  greatest  number  of  extreme  speed  performers  in  the  world; 
the  sire  (recently  dead)  that  produced  the  greatest  number  of 
horses  with  trotting  records  of  2;30  or  better;  the  largest  thor- 
oughbred stock  farm  in  the  world,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
highest-priced  thoroughbred  stallion  in  the  world. 

When  we  state  as  a  fact  that  this  State  annually  sells  the 
greatest  number  of  thoroughbreds  in  the  New  York  market 
that  comes  from  any  one  breeding  farm,  amounting  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  $120,000,  and  that  the  sales  of  trotting  stock  aggre- 
gate $500,000  yearly  in  the  same  market,  and  that  California 
sales  here  at  home  of  iraproved-bred  stock  reaches  $300,000  per 
auDum,  making  an  aggregate  of  nearly  $1,000,000,  can  it  longer 
be  doubted  that  the  interejt  in  question  is  of  some  importance 
to  California  ? 

This  is  certainly  a  most  gratifying  showing  in  that  line 
of  effort.  Even  those  who  believe  other  lines  of  work  are 
more  important  will  grant  that.  But  the  State  Board  is 
also  cognizant  of  other  lines  which  need  promotion.  The 
report  earnestly  favors  more  systematic  and  comprehen- 
sive work  in  the  live  stock  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
general  Government.  It  approves  the  tendency  toward 
the  building  up  of  great  slaughtering  enterprises  here  and 
the  systematic  extension  of  the  local  production  of  cured 
meats  and  the  utilization  of  all  the  by-products  of  the 
abattoir.  The  local  fiehl  for  such  work  is  notable.  Our 
importation  of  hams,  bacon,  lard  and  canned  meats  each 
year  from  the  factories  of  the  Western  and  Middle  States 
is  of  such  magnitude  as  to  cause  one  not  informed  to 
doubt  the  figures.  There  was  an  average  of  six  carloads 
of  ten  tons  each  per  day  for  every  day  in  the  year  1892 
brought  from  across  the  Rocky  mountains.  To  make  up 
a  home  product  to  cut  off  this  importation  we  have  our 
vast  area  of  alfalfa  lands  and  our  grain  fields,  which  sadly 
need  a  better  outlet  than  now  exists  for  wheat. 

In  the  dairy  line,  too,  there  is  room  for  considerable 
extension  if  marketing  is  so  ordered  that  the  genuine 
shall  not  be  depressed  by  the  spurious.  No  country 
has  the  forage  facilities  for  producing  milk  equal  to  ours, 
but  we  cannot  increase  our  dairy  facilities  and  import 
from  (100  to  1000  tons  of  condensed  milk  into  the  State 
each  year.  The  quantity  of  this  great  commodity  used 
within  the  State,  to  say  nothing  of  that  needed  for  the 
territory  of  the  Northwest  and  countries  that  lie  adjacent 
to  be  furnished  by  ship  cargo,  makes  it  a  plan  moat 
feasible  at  this  time.  There  is  no  reason  why,  with  our 
cheap  forage  facilities,  we  should  not  control  this  business 
for  the  entire  country  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

The  San  Francisco  market  alone  consumes  the  milk  of 
from  10,000  to  15,000  cows  in  their  use  of  butter  and  fresh 
milk  for  daily  delivery.  Still  we  import  from  2000  to 
3000  tons  of  packed  butter  each  season.  We  are  thus  sit- 
uated, and  abide  the  coming  of  others  to  profit  by  the  in- 
difference of  our  own  people  in  the  formation  of  a 
stock  company  for  the  development  of  this  dormant 
resource. 

We  are  glad  the  State  Board  has  thus  prominently  called 
attention  to  these  matters.  It  is  clear  that  all  who  seek 
investment  in  California  production  need  not  follow  fruit 
lines.  It  would  be  far  better  if  they  should  turn  their 
effort  and  capital  into  other  channels.  Conditions  favor 
such  investment.  There  is  abundant  suitable  land  avail- 
able at  low  prices.   Pure-bred  cattle  of  all  kinds  were 


never  cheaper,  and  one  can  begin  with  the  best  blood  for 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  which  would  have  been  required  a 
few  years  ago.  We  long  to  see  more  of  this  State  in  al- 
falfa. We  would  enjoy  more  breeding  farms  and  dairy 
buildings.  We  are  not  afraid  of  the  outcome  of  the  fruit 
investments  at  all,  but  it  will  make  these  investments  all 
the  more  secure  and  would  stimulate  activity  and  prosper- 
ity in  all  other  industrial  lines  if  the  animal,  as  a  basis  of 
intelligent  and  progressive  production,  should  receive  wider 
attention  at  the  hands  of  our  people. 


The  Artistic  in  Floral  Exhibitions. 

There  is  just  now  much  interesting  discussion  in  horti- 
cultural journals  both  in  the  East  and  in  Great  Britain  as 
to  the  desirability  of  artistic  features  in  the  public  display 
of  ornamental  plants  and  flowers.  The  English  seem  to 
have  followed  in  their  shows  rigid  rules  as  to  display  of 
such  materials  and  they  have  adopted  many  devices  for 
the  isolation  of  individual  growths  so  that  the  visitor 
could  have  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  determining 
the  size,  substance,  form  and  color  of  each  specimen.  The 
result  has  been  a  most  artificial  style  of  exhibition  which 
makes  the  display  ugly  in  its  formality  and  unnatural  in 
the  almost  complete  rejection  of  the  natural  setting  of  the 
flower — even  to  the  extent  of  utterly  divesting  it  of  its  own 
foliage.  The  devices  consist  in  mounting  the  flowers  upon 
boards,  the  stem  being  pulled  through  holes  therein,  leav- 
ing the  flower  spread  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  board. 
Another  style  consists  in  showing  the  flower  in  the  funnel- 
shaped  opening  of  a  tube  through  which  its  stem  extends 
to  a  water-holder  below.  In  all  such  arrangements  the 
visitor  sees  only  the  bare  blooms  arranged  in  parallel  lines 
with  uniform  height  and  uniform  tilt  forward.  Whatevpr 
may  be  the  advantages  of  such  arrangements  for  close 
study  of  the  bloom,  by  experts,  it  is  beyond  question  that 
the  display  is  devoid  of  artistic  quality  and  is  tiresome  to 
the  visitor  who  comes  to  enjoy  floral  beauty  rather  than 
to  study  floral  anatomy.  The  English  exhibitors  are  be- 
ginning to  discern  this  and  the  result  is  a  demand  that 
artistic  taste  and  beautiful  association  of  flower  and  foliage 
shall  be  better  heeded  in  public  displays. 

The  American  flower  shows  have  been  far  better  than 
the  English  from  this  point  of  view.  California  in  par- 
ticular has  made  a  good  record  in  the  artistic  features  of 
her  exhibitions.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  reference 
to  the  way  in  which  such  efforts  came  into  existence  here. 
They  were  not  the  work  of  experts  or  professionals.  They 
were  planned  and  managed  by  amateurs  who  loved  artistic 
effect,  and  in  many  cases  reputable  artists  aided  in  the 
work.  Its  motive  at  first  was  either  to  display  the  charms 
of  climate  or  to  win  funds  for  charity.  For  such  purposes 
the  individual  characteristics  and  quality  of  a  bloom  were 
little  thought  of.  When  the  State  Floral  Soctety  began 
its  exhibitions  for  the  purpose  of  developing  floricultural 
skill  and  disseminating  better  standards  forjudging  floral 
excellence,  the  recognition  of  the  individual  growth  was 
clearly  insisted  upon,  but  the  inheritance  of  the  old  eager- 
ness for  artistic  effect  influenced  the  manner  of  display. 
The  result  is  that  California  can  claim  for  her  shows  a 
combination  of  artistic  excellence  and  demonstration  of 
varietal  quality  in  the  bloom  or  plant  which  probably 
is  not  excelled  anywhere.  This  view  was  taken  by  the 
president  of  the  State  Floral  Society  in  his  annual  address 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  in  the  following  words  : 

There  is  one  point  which  I  think  we  can  claim  superiority 
over  the  great  exhibitions  of  London,  and  that  is  the  artistic 
excellence  which  accompanies  our  display  of  leaf  and  bloom. 
We  have  much  to  learn  in  securing  the  highest  development  of 
merit  in  our  flowers,  but  I  believe  we  can  teach  something  in 
style  of  exhibiting.  I  was  made  aware  of  this  by  reading  an 
exhibitor's  plea,  in  a  leading  English  horticnltural  journal,  for 
a  little  green  among  the  flowers;  for  a  little  relief  from  the  ser- 
ried columns  of  pilloried  roses  and  chrysanthemums  which 
were  so  disp.ayed  that  one  might  think  them  ashamed  of  their 
own  foliage,  or  of  the  graceful  environment  which  surrounded 
them  in  their  garden  homes.  Showing  flowers  upon  boards, 
or  in  the  openings  of  funnels,  gives,  of  course,  superior  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exact  study  of  the  bloom  in  its  dimensions  and 
in  its  substance  and  texture,  but,  after  all,  it  is  much  like 
searching  for  the  beauty  of  the  human  form  divine  upon  the 
dissecting  table.  If  the  public  is  to  enjoy  a  flower  show  it  must 
appeal  to  the  artistic  sense  of  the  people;  there  must  be  just  as 
much  natural  and  artistic  environment  as  we  can  secure.  For 
this  reason  I  believe  the  line  of  exhibiting  which  we  are  devel- 
oping in  our  shows  is  creditable  to  our  taste  and  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  surest  avenue  to  popular  favor. 

We  deem  it  important  to  allude  to  the  matter  promi- 
nently, because  there  is  now  a  tendency  to  the  organization 
of  floral  societies  in  many  of  our  cities  and  larger  towns,  and 
it  is  likely  that  floral  shows  will  be  held  everywhere.  It  is 
desirable  of  course  that  these  shows  should  be  more  system- 
atic than  the  ordinary  aggregation  of  plants  and  blooms 
for  social  or  charitable  objects.  The  display  upon  the 
most  approved  lines  of  scientific  floriculture  should  be  in- 
sisted upon,  and  yet  this  can  be  done  without  sacrificing 
the  artistic  effect  which  may  almost  be  said  to  be  historic 
in  Oaliforoia  efforts  of  this  kind. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 


The  President  created  a  sensation  among  the  poli- 
ticians at  Washington  on  Thursday  of  last  week  by  naming 
a  Democrat  to  succeed  the  late  Judge  Lamar  as  Associate 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  It  had  been 
supposed  that  Mr.  Hirrison  would  make  the  most  of  an 
opportunity  to  maintain  Republican  supremacy  on  the 
supreme  bench;  and  that  to  this  end  he  would 
appoint  Dolph;  of  Oregon  or  some  other  equally 
radical  party  man.  All  the  talk  had  been  of  some 
such  appointment  and  both  parties  in  the  Senate 
had  made  ready  for  a  contest  over  the  confirmation. 
Hot  words  had  already  passed  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  chamber;  and  swords  had  been  drawn  for  a  partisan 
fight.  It  was  upon  this  situation  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  Hon.  Howell  E.  Jackson  fell.  Mr.  Jackson 
is  a  citizen  of  Tennessee;  has  served  one  term  in  the 
United  States  Senate;  at  the  present  time  is  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  his  district  (by  appoint- 
ment of  President  Cleveland  five  years  ago);  is  a  life-long 
Democrat,  but  belongs  to  the  least  partisan  element  of  his 
party.  He  has  for  some  years  remained  aloof 
from  political  affairs,  holding  with  reference  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  a  relation  of  general  rather  than  specific  alle- 
giance. While  nominally  a  Democrat,  he  belongs  in  fact 
to  that  growing  class  of  intelligent  and  patriotic  men  who 
see  that  strict  partisanship  no  longer  provides  a  reasonable 
or  even  an  honest  rule  of  political  action.  In  his  personal 
character  Judge  Jackson  is  above  reproach  and  even  those 
least  satisfied  with  his  appointment  admit  his 
perfect  qualification  for  the  duties  of  the  Supreme  Bench. 

It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  the  nomination  to  a 
judgeship,  in  no  legitimate  way  related  to  "  politics,"  of 
a  man  whose  character  and  qualifications  were  unques- 
tioned, and  who  had  gained  both  experience  and  distinc- 
tion by  long  service  in  judicial  life,  would  have  stopped 
the  noisy  tongues  of  the  politicians.  But  not  so  !  Rep- 
resentative Houck  of  Tennessee,  a  Republican,  declared 
that  in  naming  a  Democrat  the  President  had  "  betrayed 
the  Republican  party,"  adding,  "I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  Judge  Jackson  as  a  man.  He  is  just,  able  and 
humane."  Before  the  Senate  in  executive  session,  Senator 
Dolph  protested  against  the  appointment  of  Judge  Jack- 
son. He  could  not,  he  said,  imagine  why  the  President 
had  appointed  a  Democfat  to  the  vacancy  when  he  had  in 
the  South  many  Republicans,  any  one  of  whom  might 
have  been  chosen.  Besides,  there  would  probably  be  a 
Democratic  majority  on  the  Supreme  Bench  before  the 
end  of  Cleveland's  administration.  A  large  majority  ot 
the  Republican  party,  he  said,  would  think  the  President 
had  made  a  mistake.  Among  the  outside  group  of  Re- 
publican poliucians,  the  appointment  of  Judge  Jackson 
created  fierce  indignation,  and  ex-Chairman  Clarkson 
voiced  the  sentiment  of  this  class  in  a  letter  of  vehement 
and  angry  criticism.  Nor  is  this  all !  Even  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  where  Judge  Jackson  served  with  ap- 
proval as  a  Senator,  there  were  mutterings  of  dissatis- 
faction, Senator  Harris  declaring  that  the  appointee  was 
not  enough  of  a  "  party  man  "  to  suit  him. 

These  expressions  imply  strange  misconceptions  as  to 
the  purpose  and  function  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  as  to 
the  duty  of  the  President  in  nominating  its  members.  In 
a  fairly-informed  school-boy  they  would  be  discreditable; 
in  men  of  aflTairs  like  Senators  Dolph  and  Harris  and  Rep- 
presentative  Houck  they  are  amazing  and  shameful.  In 
the  theory  of  these  partisan  zealots,  the  national  tribunal 
of  last  resort  is  a  "spoil"  of  party  politics,  legitimately 
subject  to  partisan  organization  and  domination;  and  the 
chief  concern  of  the  President  in  naming  its  members 
should  be  to  make  a  bench  "solid"  in  its  devotion  to  the 
policies  of  his  party.  It  would  clearly  be  the  duty  of  a 
court  organized  upon  this  plan  to  ratify  the  dicta  of  the 
party  which  a  majority  of  its  members  represented,  with- 
out regard  to  the  law.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
this  theory  carried  to  its  logical  consequences  would  sub- 
ordinate the  Supreme  Court  to  the  politicians,  degrade  it 
to  a  mere  instrument  of  partisan  tyranny,  cheapen  the 
quality  of  its  membership  and  destroy  it«  character  and 
standing. 

In  the  theory  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  view  of 
plain  people  whose  interest  in  public  affairs  rests  upon 
patriotic  rather  than  partisan  motives,  the  Supreme  Court 
is  a  tribunal  above  politicians  and  properly  beyond  their 
reach.  It  should  be  absolutely  blind  to  party  consider- 
ations; absolutely  devoted  to  the  law  and  to  the  justice 
which  law  is  designed  to  promote.  Its  members  should  be 
chosen  upon  considerations  of  character  and  ability,  and 
wholly  regardless  of  political  motive.  Extreme  partisan 
bias  should  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  rejection  of  a 
candidate,  no  matter  how  well  qualified  he  might  be  in 
other  respects.    We  believe  that  the  popular  ideal  of  the 


Supreme  Court  is  fairly  summed  up  in  this  outline;  and 
that  there  will  be  general  approval  of  President  Harrison 
for  nominating  a  man  to  whom  every  qualification  for 
the  judgeship  is  conceded,  without  regard  to  his  politics. 
In  naming  for  the  Supreme  bench  a  man  not  of  his  own 
party  (Judge  Field  of  California,  a  Democrat,)  President 
Lincoln  won  the  applause  of  the  country.  President  Har- 
rison did  well  to  follow  this  noble  precedent.  It  displays 
a  capacity  for  broad-minr'ed  action  which  surprises  his 
friends  and  will,  in  our  judgment,  command  the  respect 
and  admiration  even  of  his  enemies. 

The  popular  instinct  is  right  in  its  persistent  effort  to 
remove  the  j'<diciary  in  all  its  branches  from  the  field  of  par- 
tisan politics.  It  sees  with  fine  wisdom  that  there  can  be  no 
security  for  those  rights  of  liberty  and  property  for  whose 
protection  governments  are  organized  and  maintained,  if 
courts  are  dominated  by  any  rule  save  the  law,  by  any 
motive  save  the  spirit  of  justice.  An  unbiased  and  upright 
judiciary  is  one  of  the  best  elements  of  government; 
and  party  politics  has  no  proper  relation  to  it.  This  prin- 
ciple is  not  so  fully  recognized  in  California  as  in  some 
other  States;  but  the  tendency  of  public  sentiment  is  that 
way  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  extreme  partisan- 
ship in  a  lawyer  will  bar  him  from  the  judicial  career. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  matter  of  Judge  Jackson's 
appointment  without  notice  of  the  protest  against  its  con- 
firmation put  forth  by  ex-Chairman  J.  S.  Clarkson.  It  is 
entirely  proper  that  Mr.  Clarkson  should  speak  for  the 
professional  political  class  because  he,  in  his  own  person, sums 
up  and  represents  the  misinformation,  the  narrow  minded- 
ness,  the  bad  temper  and  the  moral  obliquity  which  are 
the  component  elements  of  unreasoning  partisanship. 
It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Clarkson  that  he  should  not 
wait  to  be  invited;  that  he  should  misconceive  and  mis- 
state the  facts;  and  that  in  the  final  apology  for  his  blun- 
dersome  meddling  he  should  lay  bare  the  poverty  of  his 
moral  make-up.  On  the  morning  following  Judge  Jack- 
son's nomination,  Mr.  Clarkson  publicly  character- 
ized it  as  a  "  betrayal  "  on  tht;  part  of  the 
President  "  of  the  party  trust  and  faith,  and  an 
act  of  perfidy  little  short  of  moral  crime."  To- 
tally ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  country,  he 
baldly  declared  that  no  former  President  had  ever  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  the 
ranks  of  an  opposition  party.  The  President's  action 
he  called  inexcusable  and  indefensible,  declaring  that  it 
should  not  only  be  condemned  by  Republicans  generally 
but  opposed  by  the  Republican  members  of  the  Senate. 
On  the  day  following  this  extraordinary  utterance  he 
hedged  by  saying  that  he  had  "  only  friendly  feeling  for 
the  President "  and  that  he  "  criticised  him  on  party 
grounds "  alone.  The  "  friendly  feeling "  which  Mr. 
Clarkson  professes  for  a  "  traitor,"  guilty  of  "  perfidy  " 
and  of  "  moral  crime  "  can  only  be  excused  on  a  theory 
which  allows  a  public  man  two  characters,  one  for  private 
and  another  for  political  uses.  This  distinction,  which 
seems  easy  and  natural  enough  to  Mr.  Clarkson,  opens  up 
a  wide  field  of  moral  speculation,  but  it  is  perhaps  enough 
to  say  in  passing  that  it  is  a  distinction  which  honest  men 
cannot  comprehend. 

The  matter  of  Hawaii's  appeal  for  annexation  to  the 
United  States  rests  practically  where  it  did  a  week  ago. 
But  while  the  negotiation  is  thus  slow,  the  crystallization 
of  public  opinion  has  been  rapid;  and  within  the  week 
almost  every  trace  of  opposition  to  the  project  has  van- 
ished. Public  sentiment  has  willed  the  thing  done,  and 
unques'ionably  it  will  be  done,  though  how  soon  and  in 
what  form  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  tell.  It  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  envoys  now  at  Washington  that  the  na- 
tives had  no  part  in  the  revolution,  and  that,  if  the 
proposition  to  annex  were  submitted  to  a  popular 
vote,  it  would  probably  be  defeated;  but  they  declare  that 
it  would  be  absurd  to  thus  submit  the  scheme,  since  the 
natives  are  like  children,  as  incapable  of  judging  what  is 
good  for  their  future  welfare  as  of  governing  themselves. 
They  do  not  asfe  that  Hawaii  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a  State,  because  the  people  are  not  prepared  to  main- 
tain and  administer  a  State  system;  what  they  want  is  the 
application  to  the  Islands  of  our  territorial  system  or 
somethiog  like  it  with  important  officials  selected  from  the 
white  population  of  Hawaii,  and  serving  under  appoint- 
ment from  Washington. 

The  sudden  unanimity  of  American  sentiment  in  this 
annexation  matter  is  due  not  so  much  to  popular  compre- 
hension of  all  the  considerations  of  the  case,  as  to  meddle- 
some objections  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  There  is 
still  existent  in  the  American  mind  enough  of  true  family 
diglike  toward  England  to  make  the  Eagle  screech  when- 
ever the  Lion  growls.  America  was  favorably  inclined 
toward  the  Kanaka  proposition  from  the  first,  and  when 
John  Bull  protested  against  it  the  reponse  was  like  the 
call-to-arms  alarm  at  Lexington.  It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter diplomacy  on  the  part    of  John  Bull    to  have 


blandly  approved  the  annexation  scheme;  for  in 
that  case  our  people  would  have  stopped  to  con- 
sider and  would  have  seen  and  weighed  the  real  objections 
to  the  proposition.  As  the  question  is  now  before  the 
country,  these  objections  will  not  be  considered  or  even 
seen,  and  we  shall  have  Hawaii  not  more  because  we 
want  it  than  because  Eugland  doesn't  want  us  to  have  it. 

In  truth,  the  British  protest  against  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii  is  curiously  amusing  in  the  light  of  British  policy 
in  India,  in  Egypt,  and  in  numberless  countries  the  whole 
world  around.  The  right  which  she  arrogates  to  herself 
when  dealing  with  the  little  nations  which  from  time  to  time 
get  into  her  debt,  and  so  under  her  dominion,  she  would 
deny  to  us  in  the  matter  of  a  country  which  of  its  own 
motion  seeks  our  protection.  Really,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  excites  the  ire  of  the  American  people,  though,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  would  do  quite  as  well  to  laugh 
about  it;  proceeding  in  the  meantime  to  settle  their  policy 
toward  Hawaii  in  their  own  way  without  regard  to  En- 
glish protests. 

A  COUNTRY  EXCHANGE  complaios  that  there  is  very 
little  money  in  poultry-raising,  because  by  the  time  eggs 
have  reached  a  market,  that  hideous  monster,  the  commis- 
sion man,  has  swallowed  all  the  profits.  No  doubt  com- 
mission men  are  eager  to  make  all  they  can,  and  often  try 
to,  and  do,  over-reach  and  deceive  the  producer  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  market.  That  is,  some  of  them  do.  But 
competition  among  them  is  so  keen  that  the  seller  is  able 
generally  to  realize  fair  prices.  A  consignor  from  Peta- 
luma,  for  instance,  can  always  realize  market  quotations  in 
this  city,  if  the  product  is  of  first  quality  and  in  choice 
condition,  and  bis  net  receipts  will  be  the  market  price, 
less  freight  and  the  usual  five  per  cent,  commission.  If  he 
does  not  consign  direct — and  of  course  most  do  not — he 
ought  to  be  well  enough  acquainted  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood to  find  a  local  dealer  who  will  buy  outright  and  give 
him  full  ruling  local  prices,  or  consign  for  him  to  some 
leading  point.  If  he  cannot,  his  community  is  worse  off 
th  an  we  think  for.  The  difference  between  city  and  coun- 
try prices,  when  the  former  are  30  cents  a  dozen  here,  we 
believe  not  to  be  so  great  that  there  is  no  profit  in  eggs 
even  at  that  figure. 

Southern  California  growers  have  demonstrated  that 
fresh  vegetables  grown  in  this  State  can  be  profitably 
shipped  to  the  East.  This  result  has  more  importance 
than  the  mere  fact  that  vegetables  can  be  remuneratively 
raised  here  for  export.  It  means  that  settlers  cultivating 
new  land  for  orchard  purposes  can  make  their  holding  re- 
turn them  an  income  the  first  year.  In  setting  out  new 
orchards  there  is  always  ample  room  between  the  rows  of 
young  trees  for  planting  small  fruits,  such  as  berries  and 
vegetables,  without  interfering  with  the  growth  or  devel- 
opment of  the  orchard.  The  trouble  in  the  past  has  been 
to  find  a  ready  market  for  such  product.  This  has  now 
been  secured  and  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  make  im- 
probable any  oversupply. 

The  State  authorities  at  Sacramento  are  having  the 
usual  trouble  adjusting  the  income  of  the  State  to  the 
enormous  demands  on  the  public  purse.  Various  State  in- 
stitutions. State  officers  and  others  who  think  they  have  a 
claim  on  public  consideration,  have  already  asked  appro- 
priations aggregating  $15,287,177  for  the  two  years  begin- 
ning July  1,  1893.  The  estimated  income  of  the  State,  on 
a  five-mill  tax  basis,  will  be  about  $12,758,325  for  these 
two  years.  It  is  plain  that  the  squeezing  process  will  have 
to  be  resorted  to.  No  doubt  many  of  the  appropriations 
asked  have  no  merit,  while  others  can  safely  be  reduced. 

The  next  irrigation  congress  will  be  held  in  Los  An- 
geles, the  national  executive  committee  having  chosen  that 
city.  Fresno  had  hoped  to  secure  the  congress,  and  had 
petitioned  the  Governor  and  taken  other  measures  to  that 
end;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  altogether  out  of  the 
power  of  the  Governor  to  assist  in  making  a  decision. 

A  CHiciGO  fruit  firm — Williams  &  Co. — writes  to  the 
Pomona  Progress,  giving  this  advice:  "  Don't  be  too  quick 
about  selling  or  contracting  to  sell  your  orange  and  lemon 
crops  this  season."  The  late  freeze  in  Florida,  and  the 
fact  that  wholesale  fruitdealers  and  speculators  must  have 
fruit  to  fill  orders,  is  the  basis  of  this  suggestion. 

A  press  dispatch  says  it  may  again  become  necessary  to 
place  Buenos  Ayres  under  a  state  of  siege,  as  at  Santa  Fe 
there  are  3000  members  of  the  Humboldt  colony  under 
arms  and  threatening  an  open  declaration  of  war  against 
the  operation  or  the  wheat  tax. 

Thbre  is  money  in  onions  nowadays,  and  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  believing  good  prices  will  prevail  for 
some  time.  There  appears  to  be  a  small  supply  in  the 
country,  and  the  demand  for  the  savory  vegetable  is  good 
and  uniform. 
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Gleanin^a. 

They  are  about  to  make  tests  for  natural  gas  at  Woodland. 

Woodland  wants  a  cannery,  and  agitation  to  accomplish  that  re- 
sult lias  again  begun. 

The  Clear  Lake  Press  has  discarded  its  patent  and  will  hereafter  be 
an  all-at-home  publication.  This  is  a  longjstep  in  the  path  of  prog- 
ress. 

Thp  Annual  Market  Record,  in  this  week's  issue  of  the  Rural 
Press,  was  written  by  Col.  J.  R.  Parish,  a  well-known  authority  on 
markets. 

Tulare  county  has  given  to  the  world  a  valuable  motto  for  Fruit 
Pest  Exterminators;  "Let  us  spray  without  ceasing."  But  never  on 
your  knees,  allow  us  to  add. 

The  State  Senate  Committee  hasreport<!d  adversely  on  propositions 
to  create  Kings,  Putnam  and  Buena  Vista  counties;  and  Tulare 
county  now  sleeps  well  o'  nights. 

Cook  &  Langley,  the  extensive  fruit  and  raisin-packers,  with 
houses  in  various  parts  of  Calilornia,  have  tided  over  their  financial 
troubles,  and  will  continue  business. 

A  Sacramento  man  pretended  to  buy  a  horse  for  $25,  gave  the 
owner  25  cents,  and  walked  off  with  the  animal.  Now  the  pseudo 
purchaser  is  trying  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  getting  out  ol  jail. 

A  fruitgrowers'  association  has  been  organized  at  Fillmore, 
Ventura  county.  The  o/ficers  are;  President.  Mat.  Atmore;  vice- 
president,  J.  R.  McKee;  secretary,  Thomas  Brevetor;  treasurer,  A. 
Hiller. 

I  HE  Fresno  county  horticultural  commissioner  reports  that  he  has 
rp-^entlv  inspected  508,000  trees.  He  condemned  3000  peach  trees 
affected  with  root  knot.  Fresno  county  is  prepared  to  say  that  rigid 
inspection  pays. 

The  traveler  who  takes  up  two  whole  seats  in  a  railroad  car,  runs 
more  risks  ol  his  life  than  any  misguided  pursuer  of  Evans  and  Son- 
tag.  The  price  of  hogs  is  so  high  that  there  is  no  telling  what  the 
average  citizen  may  be  led  to  do. 

The  Sonoma  Hop-Growers'  Association  has  passed  resolutions 
favoring  the  establishment  of  a  cordage  factory  at  Folsom.  It  may 
interest  Sonoma  hopgrowerS  and  all  others  to  know  that  the  prison 
directors  are  opposed  to  the  scheme. 

San  Francisco  has  a  new  home  for  sick  and  disabled  dogs.  It  is 
an  establishment  that  will  no  doubt  be  consecrated  to  a  brilliant  future, 
for  San  Francisco  has  more  dogs  to  the  square  inch  than  any  other 
large  city  in  the  world,  except  Constantinople. 

There  is  such  a  thinp  as  being  toi  literal.  A  San  Francisco  gro- 
cer displayed  the  sign  "Yellow  Free  Peaches;''  over  a  consignment  of 
the  canned  product.  Three  small  boys  came  along,  read,  took  the 
peaches,  and  are  now  serving  terms  for  petit  larceny. 

Brs'r  Dana,  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  says  there  is  a  great 
market  for  pickleH  California  olives,  11  the  product  is  first-class.  If 

u  see  it  in  the  Sun  it's  so,"  to  use  the  Sun's  motto.  There  was 
eclipse  wh»n  the  Sun  thus  encouraged  California  olivegrowers. 

The  fossilized  skull  and  bill  of  some  ancient  creature  of  gigantic 

e  have  been  discovered  near  S-inta  Ana.  It  is  thought  to  be  the 
bill  of  a  primordial  ichthyosaurus.  If  not  that,  perhaps  it  is  a  bill  of 
expenses,  incurred  by  a  mythological  ancestor  to  our  present  legisla- 
ture. 

A  Santa  Ana  undertaker  publishes  testimonials  from  relatives  of 
d'^ceased  persons  that  their  embalming-work  is  done  in  elegant  style. 
Next  we  shall  have  a  testimonial  from  St.  Peter  that  work  turned 
out  by  So  and  So,  the  enterprising  undertakers,  is  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  a  long  stay  in  glory. 

It  may  not  be  an  important  matter,  but  we  venture  to  remonstrate 
mildly  with  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  the  Vacaville  Reporter  for  re- 
printing articles  from  the  Rural  Press  and  crediting  them  to  a  very 
highly-esteemed  contemporary.  One  article  was  about  Dipped 
Raisins;  the  other,  Bands  for  County  Roads. 

The  association  prices  fo'  fruit  at  Riversid"  have  been  fixed  as  fol- 
lows: Riverside  and  Redlands  Seedlings,  $1.75  ner  box  for  regular 
S'zes;  Navels,  $3  per  box  lor  regular  sizes.  For  off  sizes  of  all  vari- 
eties, 50  cents  less  p°r  box.  Lis  Angeles  Seedlings,  $i@i.25  per  box; 
Navels,  $2@2.2s.    Other  prices  for  intermediate  grades. 

Latest  published  figures  are  that  there  are  now  in  the  State  401,- 
415  acres  planted  as  orchards  having  an  aggregate  of  40,000,000 
trees,  and  the  area  now  being  prepared  for  planting  includes  50,000 
.acres  more.  Our  vineyards  exceed  in  area  those  ol  all  the  rest  of  the 
Union  combined,  and  yield  an  even  greater  proportionate  product. 

The  Pacific  Kennel  Club  will  hold  bench  shows  at  .'»an  Francisco 
May  3d  to  May  6lh,  and  at  Los  Angeles  about  April  20th.  From  400 
to  500  dogs  will  be  shown  in  each  place.  These  are  always  fine 
shows,  with  many  high-class  animals  on  exhibition.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  will  be  shown  the  genuine  bark  of  a 
dog-wood  tree. 

Stockholders  in  the  proposed  Anaheim  sugar  refinery  have  met 
and  voted  $400,000  bonds  for  construction  of  the  proposed  plant,  in 
time  to  be  operated  for  this  year's  beet  crop.  The  money  is  ready 
and  work  is  to  begin  at  once.  We  trust  we  shall  not  be  misunder- 
stood if  we  remark  that  the  Anaheim  people  have  sand  enougb  to 
start  two  sugar  factories. 

Swindlers,  rep-esenting  themselves  as  about  to  start  a  big  nur- 
sery, appeared  at  t'hico.  employed  a  number  of  men  for  work,  and 
then  tried  to  borrow  $100  from  a  Chinaman,  but  he  was  smart  and 
failed  to  bite.  It  is  a  pity  tar  and  feathers  are  so  costly  in  Chico 
that  so  rare  an  opportunity  for  their  generous  application  was  passed 
by  on  economical  grounds. 

The  largest  acreage  of  trees  planted  during  the  past  year  was  in 
Los  Angeles  county,  and  amounts  to  8223  acres.  The  next  heaviest 
planter  was  San  Bernardino  county  with  8076  acres;  then  follows 
Fresno  county,  with  6572  acres;  Butte  county  with  2738  acres.  Or- 
ange county  with  2558  acres,  Tulare  county  with  2326  acres,  and 
Solano  county  with  1881  acres. 

Senator  Seawell's  bill,  providing  for  abandonment  of  operations 
on  irrigation  districts,  and  for  disorganizition,  has  been  reported 
favorably  from  committee.  Under  its  provisions  districts  which  have 
works  uncompleted  and  are  unable  to  raise  more  money  by  bonding, 
may  be  dissolved,  but  all  bonds  remaining  unpaid  shall  be  a  lien  upon 
the  property  in  the  district,  and  shall  be  paid  by  taxation. 

The  Oroville  Mercury  dares  to  test  its  excellent  reputation  for  ver- 
acity, by  telling  of  a  marvelous  spring  in  Butte  county,  near  the 
Plumas  county  line,  that  puts  to  sleep  for  many  hours  all  men  and 
animals  who  partake  thereof.  Indians  call  it  the  "heap  sleep''  spring. 
It  might  be  an  excellent  thinp  for  the  State  to  move  the  Legislature 
up  that  wav  about  the  first  of  January,  every  other  year,  and  shut  off 
on  all  other  drinks. 

An  amicable  arrangement  has  been  made  between  the  Riverside 
orange-growers,  packers  and  shippers.  Nearly  all  of  them  have 
sieied  an  agreement  whieh  will  facilitate  harmonious  cooperation. 
Officers  of  the  Riverside  Fruit  Exchange  have  been  elected  as  follows: 
Matthew  Gige,  president;  A  W.  Huison,  secretary;  A.  P.  Johnson, 
treasurer;  D'.  Joseph  Jarvis,  S.  La  Rue.  Oscar  Ford  and  C.  T.  Bel- 
cher, executive  committee.  Cooperation  :is  the  life  of  the  orange 
trade. 

Aster,  an  ex-plow  horse,  but  of  good  blood,  at  Lodi,  has  been 
sold  for  $2500  by  Wall  brothers  to  Clark  Archer.  Aster  has  a  record 
of  3:16.  It  was  only  recently,  and  after  hard  work  on  a  farm  in 
front  of  a  plow,  that  he  showed  his  speed  capabillies.  The  experience 
of  Aster  suggests  that  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  give  several  thousand 
others  ol  our  superfluous  racing  stock  a  turn  on  the  farm.  li  would 
do  the  farm  no  harm  and  might  do  the  horse  good. 

The  East  Side  Fruitgrowers'  Union  has  also  been  organized  in 
Franklin  district,  Santa  Clara  county,  with  the  following  officers: 


Directors— H.  S.  McCby,  H.  L.  Stevens,  A.  H.  Stinson,  G.  A. 
Bean,  P.  G.  Goodman,  H.  H.  Remineton  and  T.  H.  Derby.  Presi- 
dent, H.  L.  Stevens;  vice-president.  H.  S.  McClay;  secretary,  T.  H. 
Derby;  treasurer,  A.  H.  Stinson.  One  hundred  shares  of  stock  in 
the  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange  have  been  subscribed  for. 
The  good  work  goes  splendidly  on. 

San  Francisco  sportsmen  have  their  own  distinctive  ideas  as  to 
what  the  State  game  laws  should  tje.  They  don't  like  a  new  measure 
proposed  by  Legislator  Em»ric.  but  they  have  met  and  promulgated 
resolutions  incorporating  the  following  suggestions  instead: — It  is 
recommended  that  the  gauge  on  guns  be  not  larger  than  No.  10,  and 
that  the  using  of  decoys  or  beating  of  ponds  for  the  purpose  of  allur- 
ing wild  game  for  slaughter  be  prohibited.  It  will  also  be  recom- 
mended that  the  law  of  trespass  shall  only  apply  to  lands  enclosed 
according  to  the  legal  fence  law  and  that  notices  forbidding  trespass- 
ment  be  posted  every  fifty  yards  apart,  and  that  the  season  for  deer- 
shooting  shall  be  open  between  July  ist  and  September  ist,  and  that 
the  killing  of  does  shall  be  prohibited. 

The  San  Joaquin  County  Farmers'  Alliance  met  last  Saturday  and 
adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  declaring  that  all  changes  in  the 
primary  election  law  under  tbe^Crawford  bill  should  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  lull  freedom  to  voters  and  the  prevention  of  the  formation  of 
rings;  also  opposing  a  compromise  with  the  railroad  for  back  taxes; 
also  against  the  pensioning  of  schoolteachers,  the  Alliince  regarding 
such  measures  as  vicious  class  legislation;  also  favoring  the  extension 
of  the  voting  right  to  women  in  school  and  municipal  elections;  also 
favoring  the  reduction  in  the  expense  and  the  numt^erof  the  Slate  mil- 
itia; also  against  the  exemption  of  nonbearing  fruit  trees  and  vines  from 
taxation;  also  against  Senate  bill  No.  200,  providing  for  the  cancella- 
tion of  unlocated  school-land  warrants,  and  also  against  the  creation 
of  a  State  board  of  fiber  culture. 

The  editor  of  the  Marysville  Appeal  is  endowed  with  a  pyro- 
technic imagination.  He  writes  equally  well,  and  with  unerring  ac- 
curacy and  undiminished  felicity  on  all  subjects,  from  poultry  to 
poetry,  from  pork  and  pumpkins  to  Pumpernickel  and  Pekin.  The 
dizzy  eminence  to  which  the  American  Porker  has  recently  ascended 
has  stirred  his  opulent  fancy,  and  he  turns  himself  loose  in  the  follow- 
ing'Soliloquy  of  the  American  Hog."  (not  by  himself :)  "I'm  the 
great  American  hog  with  a  big  H.  I  furnish  grub  for  the  American 
people  and  they  can't  get  along  without  me.  I'm  a  daisy  I  sm,  and 
take  the  cake.  The  American  eagle  car  scream  with  rage  but  I'm  the 
hoy  who  can  throw  salt  on  his  tail.  I'm  a  bigger  man  than  old 
Grant.  Ao'on  Bretz  says  he  is  the  biggest  man  in  the  United  States 
but  he  is  off  for  I'm  the  dandy,  they  are  all  talking  about.  I  stand 
with  my  hinH  feet  on  the  American  continent  and  grunt  in  Europe. 
Oh  I  come  off  the  perch  and  give  the  great  American  hog  elbow  room. 
Nobody's  in  it  but  me.    Hip,  hip,  hurrah!" 


A  Word  to  Exemptionists. 

Yuba  City.  Jan.  30th,  1893. 
To  the  Editor: — Because  of  the  cliuse  in  th=?  Constitution  ex- 
empting growing  crops  from  taxation  there  comes  the  customary 
biennial  demand  that  other  property  not  fully  matured,  be  exempt  from 
taxation  until  such  time  as  it  shall  become  productive;  and  as  might 
be  expected,  all  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  proposed  door  of  e'^cape 
with  the  hope  of  being  included  in  the  fortunate  crowd.  F.very 
citizen  is.  or  should  be,  jealous  of  his  rights,  hence  when  he  observes 
his  neighbor  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  Paternal  Government,  he 
naturally  feels  himself  entitled  to  like  favors.  It  is  therefore,  not 
surprising  to  see  other  immature  property  seeking  the  same  exit  that 
is  given  to  "growing  crops."  forgetting  that  the  advantage  enjoyed 
by  the  litter  is  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  invisible  on  the  first  Monday 
in  March,  the  day  it  is  listed.  The  exemption  clause  should  be 
stricken  from  the  Constitution,  as  its  only  effect  seems  to  he  to  point 
to  a  weak  <pot  in  the  fence  for  other  property  to  escape.  Unproduc- 
tive fruit  trees  certainly  have  a  growing  value  which  enhances  with 
age  just  as  does  a  colt,  a  steer  or  an  endless  variety  of  prop- 
erty. While  growing,  they  are  like  the  young  orchard  not  only  un- 
productive of  profit  but  are  a  bill  of  expense  to  the  propagator  which 
quite  frequently  goes  beyond  its  ultimate  value.  It  will  be  seen  that 
tne  "unproductive"  argument  is  extremelv  faulty.  Then  again,  if 
that  were  the  rule,  it  must  be  seen  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  bring 
the  growing  property,  as  wel'  as  fruit  trees  and  vines,  to  a  producing 
or  profitable  standpoint.  The  three  or  four  years  now  required  might 
double  in  length  and  some,  like  the  coll  or  the  ox,  might  not  live  to 
the  age  of  maturity.  I  cannot  excuse  the  movement  except  on  the 
single  tax  theory.  When  that  is  adopted  our  pomologists  will  get 
the  relief  they  are  demanding,  but  until  then  let  us  all  charge  up  the 
necessary  tax  to  the  cost  of  existence  and  production,  and  let  the 
grain  farmers  growing  crops  be  made  to  share  the  same  burden. 
Mr.  Editor,  these  are  my  sentiments  after  reading  "the  address  of 
the  committee  of  the  Southern  California  Pomological  Society,  to 
secure  reform  in  the  matter  of  the  taxation  of  growing  orchards." 
The  commonwealth  has  now  quite  a  large  crop  of  tax-shirkers;  let  us 
close  the  doors  of  escape  rather  than  enlarge  them  or  increase  their 
number.  EURBKA. 

For  a  Self-Sucking  Cow. 

W.  A.  Gibson,  a  Calistoga  subscriber,  sends  the  folioiv- 
ing  remedy  to  foil  a  self-sucking  cow,  vvith  illustration:  A 


strap  around  the  body  just  back  of  the  forelegs,  a  head 
halter  and  a  light  pole  to  reach  from  one  to  the  other.  All 
joints  should  be  loose.  The  illustration  gives  a  clear  ex- 
planation. 

SpeoiticationB  for  Roads. 

The  Supervisors  of  Marin  county  have  advertised  for 
bids  under  the  new  road  law  for  keeping  the  roads  in  order. 
The  bids  are  asked  for  by  districts,  and  the  number  of 
miles  in  each  district  is  given.  Following  are  the  specifi- 
cations: 

All  roads  tn  be  kept  in  a  safe  and  passable  condition  at 
all  times;  to  be  kept  well  rounded  up  in  the  center  with 
the  best  material  to  be  had,  so  that  water  will  not  remain 
on  any  of  the  traveled  portion  thereof;  to  be  properly 
ditched  and  drained,  and  all  culverts  must  be  kept  open 
for  the  free  passage  of  water,  and  in  good  repair;  repair  all 
bridges  and  culverts,  and  renew  or  rebuild  any  bridge  or 
culvert  under  sixteen  feet  span;  keep  the  traveled  portion 
of  the  roads  cleared  of  all  brush  or  branches  that  would 
interfere  with  the  comfort  and  safety  of  ordinary  travel; 
keep  all  the  roadways  clear  of  thistles  and  cockleburs. 


Lectures  for  Fruitgrowers. 

A  series  of  popular  lectures,  beginning  February  27th, 
will  be  delivered  at  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  university  for 
the  benefit  of  the  fruitgrowers  and  others  who  may  be  in- 
terested. The  lectures  will  be  of  a  practical  character, 
fully  illustrated  with  specimens,  and  will  be  free,  all  per- 
sons interested  in  entomology  and  horticulture  being  cor- 
dially invited  to  attend. 

Monday,  February  27. — 10:30  a.  m.,  The  Structure  and 
Transformation  of  Insects,  as  Bearint;  on  Applied  Ento- 
mology, Professor  J.  H.  Comstock;  1 1 :3o  a.  M..  Artificial 
Selection,  President  David  S.  Jordan;  2  P.  M.,  The  Agen 
(France)  Prune  District.  Professor  Emory  T.  Smith. 

Tuesday,  February  28. — 10:30  A.  M.,  Methods  of  Ento- 
mological Investigations  and  Results  in  Fighting  Some 
Fruit  Insects,  Professor  Comstock;  11:30  a.  m  .  Natural 
Selection,  President  Jordan;  2  p.  m.,  Foreign  Markets  for 
California  Fruit,  Professor  Smith;  7:30  P.  M.,  A  Successful 
Failure,  Professor  Earl  Barnes. 

Wednesday,  March  i. — 10:30  a.  m.,  Plant  Lice  and  Scale 
Insects.  Professor  Comstock;  11:30  a.  M.,  A  New  York 
Fruit  Auction,  Edward  L.  Goodsell;  2  P.  M.,  Portugal 
Canned  Apricots,  etc.,  Professor  Smith. 

Thursday,  March  2.-10:30  a.  m..  Beneficial  Insects  and 
Insecticides,  Professor  Comstock;  11:30  A.  M.,  The  Physic- 
al Basis  of  Heredity,  F.  M.  McFarland;  2  p.  m.,  The  Jor- 
dan Almond,  Professor  Smith. 

Friday,  March  3 — 10:30  A.  M.,  Insects  Infesting  Stored 
Fruits  and  Stored  Grain,  Professor  Comstock;  11:30  A.  M., 
Habits  of  Our  More  Common  Birds,  Squirrels  and  Gophers, 
W.  W.  Price;  2  P  M.,  Raisin  Vineyards  of  Spain,  Professor 
Smith. 

A  collection  of  several  thousand  species  of  insects,  repre- 
senting our  more  common  noxious  and  beneficial  species, 
will  be  placed  on  exhibition  Foreipn  fruit  packages, 
Spanish  raisins,  French  sugared  fruits,  European  and  Cali- 
fornia-grown nuts,  canned  and  dried  fruits,  etc  ,  wilt  be 
shown. 

Rooms  and  board  can  be  procured  at  hotels  in  Palo  Al- 
to, Menlo  Park  or  Mayfield.  Lunches  can  be  had  at  En- 
cinal  hall.  Those  wishing  to  take  the  morning  trains  can 
leave  San  Francisco  at  8:15  and  San  Jose  at  9:12  for  Men- 
lo Park,  and  arrive  at  the  university  in  time  for  the  first 
lecture.  Carriages  meet  all  trains  at  Menlo  Park,  Palo  Al- 
to and  Mayfield. 

Those  who  contemplate  attending  will  kindly  notify  Pro- 
fessor Comstock  or  Professor  Smith. 

The  Next  State  Fair. 

The  .State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  at  the  secretary's 
office  in  Sacramento  February  3.  There  were  present 
Directors  B"ggs,  Chase,  Green,  DeLong,  Hancock, 
Shippee  and  President  Cox. 

After  attending  to  matters  of  minor  detail  relating  to  the 
business  of  the  year  just  closed,  the  old  board  adjourned, 
and  the  new  board  proceeded  to  organize. 

The  same  members  constitute  the  new  board,  with  the 
excep'iion  that  J.  W.  Wilson  of  Sacramento  succeeds 
Christopher  Green,  and  J.  H.  Flickinger  of  San  Jose  suc- 
ceeds Jesse  D.  Carr. 

Director  John  Boggs  was  chosen  president  for  the  ensu- 
ing year.  G.  W.  Hancock  was  reelected  superintendent 
of  the  park,  and  Hon.  F.  C.  DeLong  superintendent  of  the 
pavilion. 

The  board  then  set  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  State 
Fair  of  1893  for  September  4th,  to  continue  two  weeks, 
with  the  usual  nine  days'  exhibition  at  the  park. 

A  Creamery  Pays  a  Good  Dividend. 

A  statement  of  business  done  by  E.  J.  Etter  of  the  Ex- 
celsior Creamery,  Humboldt  county,  for  the  season  begin- 
ning May  9,  1892,  and  ending  Dec.  24,  1892,  is  as  follows  : 

Amount  paid  for  milk,  $20,297.95;  .tverage  paid  per  100 
pounds,  96 cents;  butter  made,  94.770;  pounds  of  milk 
required  for  each  pound  of  butter,  22,'4  ;  cash  received  for 
bu'ter,  $24,260.74;  average  net  price  per  pound  for  but'er, 
25J  cents;  pro6ts  on  hogs.  $723.1  f ;  profits  on  skim  milk, 
$38.06;  cash  on  hand  $1147.93;  value  of  wood,  butter 
boxes,  etc.,  on  hand,  $1364.36.  The  creamery  paid  this 
year  a  20  per  cent  cash  dividend,  and  has  wood  enough  on 
hand  to  last  next  season. 


To  Abolish  the  Viticultural  GommiRsion. 


St.  Helena,  Feb.  7. — The  Wine-Growers'  Union  of 
Napa  County  held  a  large  meeting  here  Saturday  and 
adopted  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  we  instinct  our  representatives  in  the  legislature  to 
use  all  honorable  means  to  abolish  the  State  Viticultural  Commission, 
believing,  as  we  do,  that  faid  commission  has  never  been  of  any  use 
or  service  to  the  producer,  but,  on  the  contrary,  h.is  been  a  useless 
expense  in  the  way  of  taxation.  And  if  they  fail  in  atiolishing  said 
commission,  thnt  they  use  their  best  endeavor  to  prevent  any  appro- 
priation for  its  support. 

This  resolution  is  receiving  the  approving  signature  of 
nearly  every  person  in  the  valley  interested  in  viticulture. 

Roadside  Trees  in  Irrigated  Districts. 

To  THE  Editor:— What  kind  of  deep-rooted  trees  would  be  good 
to  put  along  the  roadway  which  is  alongside  of  a  24-foot  wide  irri- 
gating canal  containing  water  only  from  March  to  July  ?— READER. 

This  is  a  very  important  subject  which  we  should  like  to 
answer  in  the  light  of  wide  experience  and  observation,  if 
possible.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  brief  notes  from  all 
readers  who  have  trees  thriving  in  such  situations  as  de- 
scribed, giving  kind  of  tree,  age  and  size.  Such  informa- 
tion will  be  widely  useful. 


Steps  are  being  taken  to  put  up  a  cannery  at  Visalia, 
Tulare  county,  and  have  it  ready  for  operation  by  next 
June. 


February  11,  1893. 
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Review  of  the  Year's  Markets. 

Condition  of  the  Agricultural,  Fruit  and  Produce 
Markets. 

It  is  quite  generally  conceded  by  political  economists 
that  1892  marked  the  turning-point  in  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  that  the  depression  which  has  been  the  char- 
acterizing feature  for  all  of  three  years  past  had  seen  its 
worst.  This  opinion  appears  to  be  based  on  substantial 
grounds,  which,  briefly  stated,  are  as  follows  :  The  extra- 
ordinary crops  of  wheat  and  corn,  and  also  of  cotton,  in 
1891,  were  marketed,  with  the  exception  of  cotton,  at  fairly 
remunerative  prices,  while  the  crops  harvested  in  1892, 
although  not  as  large  as  those  of  1891,  were  above  an 
average,  and  which  have  netted  a  small  profit  notwith- 
standing the  low  prices  that  have  ruled  so  far  in  this  sea- 
son. The  marketing  of  the  products  gave  big  business  to 
the  various  transportation  companies,  besides  throwing 
large  sums  of  money  into  circulation  and  giving  farmers, 
as  a  rule,  at  the  East  a  better  financial  standing.  This 
improved  condition  is  beginning  to  be  reflected  in  an  en- 
larging trade  consequent  on  increasing  consumption  re- 
quirements. Already  the  market  prices  for  wools  and  cot- 
ton are  tending  up  under  Ireer  buying  by  manufacturers  to 
work  into  goods  with  which  to  meet  the  demand.  The  im- 
provement in  these  two  leading  products  has  directly  bene- 
fited other  industries,  and  as  each  branch  improves  more 
wage-eatners  are  given  employment,  and  generally  at 
better  pay. 

Probably  a  better  idea  can  be  had  of  the  situation  by 
viewing  the  financial  condition  of  affairs,  for,  with  active 
money  markets  and  speculation  the  order,  everything  wears 
a  roseate  hue;  prices  boom  all  along  the  line,  with  farm 
products  coming  in  for  their  share.  Never  within  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  has  money  been  so  plenty  and  yet  so 
hard  to  get — only  gilt-edged  securities  commanded  funds. 
This  condition  of  the  money  markets  at  home  and  abroad 
had  a  depressing  influence  on  trade  and  commerce  with 
large  operators,  lorced  by  surrounding  circumstances,  com- 
pelled to  pursue  a  cautious,  conservative  course  when  not 
driven  to  the  bear  side.  Of  necessity,  this  bore  heavily  on 
the  markets  in  every  commodity  and  speculative  security 
dealt  in,  and  which  was  doubly  felt  when  alarmists  threw 
to  the  wind  the  direct  results  following  a  failure  to  legislate 
in  favor  of  silver.  These  contentions  the  markets  fought 
against  throughout  the  past  year,  but  toward  the  close  a 
silver-lining  is  discernible  which  bids  fair  at  no  distant  day 
to  drive  away  the  dark  clouds  of  depression.  The  silver 
question  which  has  hung  like  an  incubus  over  finance  and 
commerce,  now  bids  fair  to  be  settled,  for  accepted  author- 
ities on  money  questions  are  very  confident  that  an  agree- 
ment has  been  or  will  soon  be  arrived  at  which  will  lead  to 
the  International  Monetary  Convention,  at  its  adjourned 
meeting,  adopting  a  compromise  by  which  that  metal  will 
be  recognized  by  all  commercial  countries.  It  is  said  that 
this  agreement  will  probably  put  the  ratio  of  silver  at  20  to 
I  for  gold.  It  is  contended  that  the  growing  belief  of  a 
favorable  action  by  the  convention  will  be  a  certainty,  is 
causing  a  more  confident  feeling,  and  as  confidence  grows, 
langui-hing  enterprises  will  be  galvanized  into  life,  new 
ones  inaugurated  and  all  industries  feel  its  revivifying 
effect. 

There  is  another  favorable  view  to  take  of  the  general 
commercial  and  financial  situation  aside  from  that  of  a 
probably  international  action  on  silver,  viz:  during  the 
strong  depression  through  which  all  countries  have  passed 
since  Baring  Bros,  failure,  securities  the  world  over  have 
drifted  into  strong  hands  and  with  better  concentration 
has  come  a  scaling  down  of  expenses  and  the  placing  of 
the  industries  on  which  they  were  issued,  upon  a  firmer  fi- 
nancial basis  with  the  view  of  leading  to  dividends — and 
dividends  mean  very  much  in  restoring  confidence  and  pro- 
moting a  more  progressive  spirit  of  enterprise.  We  need 
not  extend  our  researches  in  this  direction  beyond  the  rail- 
way lines  in  this  country,  which,  representing  as  they  do, 
many  hundred  billions  of  dollars,  can  be  accepted  as  a  safe 
index  to  the  coming  improvement.  The  heavy  traffic  of 
various  railways  in  1892,  placed  them  in  a  good  position  to 
meet,  without  assessments,  the  extraordinary  expenditures 
for  the  purpose  of  handling  the  exceptional  traffic  which 
they  are  sure  to  have  this  year  during  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position. It  is  the  accepted  opinion  that  there  will  be  a 
vast'influx  of  foreigners  from  all  civilized  nations,  who  will 
see  with  intelligent  eyes,  the  capacity,  the  resources  and 
the  advantages  of  the  country,  the  seeing  of  which  will  un- 
questionably lead  to  comparisons,  and  it  is  only  this  that 
will  cause  large  investments;  for  probably  no  where  else  in 
the  world  can  capital  be  better  employed.  The  distrusts 
which  many  entertain  against  our  people  and  institutions 
will  be  dispelled.  The  leading  commercial  and  financial 
spirits  among  those  who  come  will  see  for  themselves  how 
this  country  can  lose  so  much  gold  and  yet  not  have  a 
panic  precipitated.  They  will  also  cease  to  wonder  how 
nearly,  and  without  breaking  prices,  this  country  absorbed 
the  prodigious  mass  of  securities  sent  over  for  sale  by 
European  holders.  And  in  recognizing  the  favorable  situ- 
ation, Europe  will  again  come  in  as  a  buyer,  and  with  re- 
turning money  this  country  will  be  launched  on  the  sea  of 
exceptional  prosperity. 

Turning  from  the  country  at  large  to  this  State,  and  the 
conviction  forces  into  belief  that  we  have  well  rounded  the 
depression  and  are  on  the  way  to  much  better  times.  The 
farming  industry,  in  all  its  branches,  appears  to  be  in  a 
strong  and  healthy  position.  Experiments  which  have 
been,  and  are  being  made,  to  find  out  what  products  are 


Stock  of  Grain  on  Hand  Dec,  1,  1892. 

The  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange  repnrts  the  following  stocks  ot  frrain  in  this  State  ou  Deo.  1,  1892,  In  comparison  with  former  stock-takInK  dates. 


LOCATION. 


San  Francisco  and  Oakland  wharf,  including  grain  and  Hour  afloat  in  harbor 
sud  in  transit  

Sonoma,  Humboldt,  Napa,  Solano,  Yolo,  Colusa  and  Glenn  Cos  

Sacramento,  Yuba,  Sutter,  Butte  and  Tehama  Counties  

Contra  Costa  and  Alameda  Counties  

San  Joaquin,  Stanislaus,  Merced,  Fresno,  Tulare  and  Kern  Cos  

San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  San  Benito,  Santa  Ciuz,  Monterey  and  San  Luis  Obispo 
Counties    

Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  Los  Angelas,  Orange,  San  Bernardino  anH  San  Diego 
Counties  


Totals 


June  1,1892   

Decpmb-r  1, 1891. 

June  1,  1891  

December  1,  1890  . 

June  1,  1890  

December  1,  1889 

June  1,  1889  

December  1, 1888 

July  1,  1888   

January  1,1888  . 
July  1,  1887   


Klonr; 
bbls 

Wheat, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

10,250 
17,380 
22,939 
11,450 
14,695 

351,498 
2,866  120 
l,C53,i)81 
2,458,230 
4,129,175 

524,991 

339,610 
169,175 
409,790 
578,528 

151,133 
27,285 

4,120 
6,190 

8,760 

496  850 

993,460 

60,220 

6,S60 

198,920 

792,100 

1,070 

92,024 

12,153,772 

3,797  654 

263,243 

120.617 
140,043 
121,166 
118,123 
81,090 
116,225 
100,565 
95,906 
71.920 
69,979 
50.275 

2,100,149 
9.964,575 

1,628  582 
12,168,993 

4,801,063 
15,300,368 

2,092,430 
10,819,030 

3,381,960 

9,730,060 

2,790,400 

913,049 
2,8-3  602 

352,882 
1,616,655 
1,004,457 
3,321,800 
2,062,630 
4,087  060 
2,063,460 
4,622,990 

798,.600 

48,788 
188,404 
45,074 
61,085 
61,235 
120  356 
119,245 
120,175 
62,095 
65,380 
42,400 

Beans, 
sks. 


128,182 

275.128 

46,082 
174  291 

39,503 
107,419 

00,415 
235,320 

33,675 
109,925 

74  405 


Corn, 
ctls. 


Rye, 
ctls. 


2,748 
50 


54,360 
632 
300 


92,837 
283,265 

78,738 
302,921 

91,111 
134,915 

38,925 
266,747 

82,200 
121, .300 

72,330 


57,9i8 

5,831 
39,546 
14,136 
37,lfO 
16,892 
06,640 
10,215 

7,040 
800 

4,360 

1,350 


best  adapted  to  each  locality,  are  giving  good  results,  for, 
in  our  State  with  its  many  climates  and  manifold  soil,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  find  out  what  can  be  the  most  ad- 
vantageously cultivated  in  each  locality.  To  this  is  being 
added  improved  methods  of  transportation  and  an  almost 
certainty  that  lower  freight  rates  will  rule  in  the  near  fu- 
ture on  farm  products  to  tide-water.  The  extension  of 
main  lines  of  railways,  and  the  building  of  feeders,  are 
opening  up  large  areas  of  land  for  cultivation,  while  the 
building  up  of  vast  systems  ot  irrigation  is  putting  many 
dry  sections  outside  of  cr6p  failures.  The  increasing  num- 
bers of  banks  throughout  the  State,  particularly  in  farming 
districts,  give  a  good  supply  of  funds  for  local  use,  and  this 
will  do  no  little  good  in  the  more  trying  times  by  affording 
accommodations  to  the  deserving.  The  want  of  funds 
during  harvest  has  crippled  many  farmers  and  made  them 
a  prey  to  the  Shylocks  that  are  to  be  found  in  all  communi- 
ties. The  many  auxiliaries  of  the  farm  are  being  given 
more  attention,  with  financial  benefit  to  those  that  work 
systematically.  It  is  rightly  said  that  the  small  things  on 
the  farm  bring  in,  proportionately,  the  largest  revenue. 

Wheat. 

The  past  year,  or  rather  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  dis- 
appointed the  many  who  had  confidently  looked  for  much 
better  prices  than  ruled.  This  expectation  was  grounded 
largely  on  the  well  established  statistical  fact  that  the 
world's  reserve  had  been  drawn  on  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
was  virtually  wiped  out.  The  increasing  consumption  had 
been  largely  in  excess  of  any  increase  in  production.  Be- 
sides a  light  reserve  the  crop  of  wheat  in  India  was  quite 
short,  while  that  of  Russia  promised  not  to  be  up  to  an 
average,  and  in  the  United  States  the  outlook  discouraged 
a  belief  that  the  yield  would  be  much  above  an  average. 
As  the  year  advanced  crop  prospects  in  Europe  improved, 
but  in  this  country  they  were  not  very  favorable  owing  to 
heavy  rains  thi-oughout  the  Central  States.  With  the  out- 
look favorable  in  Europe  and  heavy  reserves  of  1891  wheat 
and  corn  in  this  country  to  draw  from,  bear  operators  be- 
gan to  hammer  the  markets  at  home  and  abroad,  and  when 
the  1892-93  crop  season  began,  prices  had  fallen  consider- 
ably from  those  ruling  in  January,  1892.  Another  thing 
used  by  the  bears  against  wheat  was  the  revoking  of  the 
ukase  by  the  Czar  of  Russia  forbidding  the  export  of  wheat 
from  that  country.  The  close,  stringent  money  markets 
abroad,  with  constant  fears  of  a  financial  panic,  were  large 
factors  in  depressing  wheat,  as  was  the  very  low  price  of 
silver.  On  August  xst,  1892,  the  estimated  carryover  of 
wheat  in  America,  Canada,  United  States,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Germany,  HolUnd  Russian  ports  and  afloat  was 
122,800,000  bushels,  against  109,700,000  in  1891.  The 
carryover  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  India,  Switzerland, 
Greece  and  southeastern  Europe  was  from  light  to  very 
light  in  1892,  against  an  average  to  heavy  in  1891  The 
crop  was  officially  reported  on  September  ist  by  the  United 
States.  Canada,  India,  France,  Austria,  Hungary  and  Italy 
at  1,366,000,000  bushels  this  year,  against  an  actual  yield 
of  1,468000,000  bushels  in  1891.  The  crop  of  1892  of  the 
other  countries  was  unofficially  estimated  at  749,000,000 
bushels,  against  an  actual  outturn  of  690  000,000  bushels  in 
1891 


PRICK  or  KG   1  WtllTB  WHEAT  IH  TBI  BAN   FRARCIBCO  HARKRT  FOR  27  TRAHB 
FROM  .lONE.  1884,  TO  .lULT  1,  1892. 


Year. 


1864-  65  . 

1865-  16  . 

1866-  67  . 

1867-  8S  . 

1868-  69  . 

1869-  70  . 

1870-  71  . 

1871-  72  . 

1872-  73  . 

1873-  74  . 

1874-  76  . 

1875-  76  . 

1876-  77  . 

1877-  78  . 

1878-  79  . 

1879-  80  . 

isao-ai . 

1881-  82  . 

1882-  83  . 

1883-  84  . 
18S4-86  . 
1SS5-86  , 

1886-  87 

1887-  88  . 

1888  -89  . 

1889  410  . 

1890-  91  . 

1891-  92  . 


Highest. 

Lowest. 

Difference. 

Average. 

$6.30 

82.30 

$3.00 

«4.15 

2.15 

1.60 

.45 

1.97 

2.22 

1.26 

.97 

1.76 

3.10 

1.60 

1.60 

2.31 

2.50 

1.17J 

1.32J 

1.71 

1.95 

1.0*) 

.90 

1.70 

3.15 

1.55 

1.00 

2.2-1 

2.85 

l.fi2J 

1.32) 

2.29 

2.16 

1.25 

.91 

1.9B 

2.87J 

1.60 

.77J 

2.02 

1.85 

1.30 

.55 

1.60 

2. 32  J 

1.8S 

.67} 

1.96 

3.00 

1.45 

1.56 

1.93 

2.45 

1.82i 

.62} 

2.10 

1.77  J 

1 . 57J 

.20 

1.8< 

2.15 

1  46 

.70 

1.81 

1.67  J 

1.25 

.32} 

1.40 

1 . 75 

!.:io 

.46 

1.62 

2.05 

1  00 

.46 

1.7.3J 

1.871 

.45 

1.64} 

1.60 

i.n 

.35 

1.32} 

1.60 

1.25 

.25 

1.36 

2.10 

1.22( 

.87} 

1.62 

'2.12* 

•1.22J 

.90 

1.37} 

1.83? 

1.26 

.88i 

1.43 

1.38] 

1.26 

■111 

1.29} 

1.78} 

1.31} 

.46 

1.53} 
1.6''6 

1 .82J 

1.36 

.47} 

'Wheat  oollapie. 

The  year  1892  opened  with  No.  i  shipping  wheat  sell- 
ing in  our  market  at  $i.77>^(f4i. 80  per  cental.  Early  in 
February  it  had  dropped  to  $t.6o,  but  by  the  middle  of 
March  the  market  had  advanced  up  to  $1.65®!. 67 >i  By 
this  time  about  every  conservative  farmer  in  this  State  had 


sold  out,  and  speculators  were  carrying  the  surplus.  From 
that  time  there  was  a  steady  decline  the  remainder  of  the 
season,  which  went  out  at  $1.35(^1.36X1  quoted  the  last 
of  June.  The  market  fluctusted  from  July  ist  to  the  mid- 
dle of  August  between  $1.334®!. 35  and  $i.36X@i-38J, 
closing  on  August  19th  at  $t.35@i.36X-  From  this  time 
prices  gradually  settled  up  to  Sept.  8th,  when  $i.27j@ 
1.28J  was  quoted.  This  range  continued  for  a  fortnight, 
when  it  moved  up  2i  cts.,  at  which  the  market  hung 
around  to  Feb.  3d,  when  there  was  a  drop  to  $1  27j@ 
I  285^,  and  within  a  week  there  was  a  further  reduction  to 
$i.2S@i,26J^.  On  Dec.  29th  there  was  a  recovery,  and 
the  year  went  out  at  $1. 27^(^1. 28f  quoted. 

Tho  following  table  gives  the  acreage  seeded  to  wheat, 
as  per  county  assessors'  returns  for  four  years  past : 


Counties 


1889  j 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1    Acres.  | 

A'-r"". 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Alameda   

Alpine  .  

Amsdor  

Butte   

Calaveras  

Colusa  

Contra  Co-.ta. . . 

Del  Norte  

El  Dorado  . .  . 

Fresno  

Glenn   

Humboldt  

Inyo   

Kern  

Lake  

1..03  Angeles  

Marin   , . . . 

Mariposa 
Merced  .  . 

Modoc  

Monterei  

Napa   ... 

Plac>-r  

Sacramento  

San  Renlto   

San  Bernarilino 

San  Diej^o  

San  Joaquin  . . 
San  Luis  Obispj. 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara  . . 

Santa  Clara  

Santi  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus  

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity  

Tulare  

Tuolumne  

Ventura   

Yolo  

Yuba  


Toials 


21,266 

16.429 

30,885 

450  i 

4001 

400 

4,660 

3,575; 

3,800 

92,208 

73,7671 

91,117 

•■8,600 

6,50li| 

8,500 

403  IX)8 

388  477 

203,128 

77,916 

50,25' 

44  502 

60 

36 

4,134 

2,597 

973 

169,512 

190  904 

295,1.50 

150,426 

20,564 

399 

1,626 

2,617 

2,316 

1,379 

12,000 

17,000' 

20,000 

6,220 

4,200 

7,96(' 

50,700 

76  150 

83,242 

343 

644 

639 

527 

4f9 

240  000 

177,500 

230,6'  0 

45,800 

35,200 

43,600 

120,000 

135,000 

146,000 

8  653 

7,462 

8,386 

16,249 

11  147 

16,037 

78  100 

56,000 

81,160 

46,600 

35,800 

61,202 

3,681 

4  661 

4,.302 

14,026 

26,146 

26,038 

290,806 

199,679 

301,150 

98,38.^ 

95  617 

I0],6.iC 

1,826 
71,427 

1,500 

2,000 

54,720 

56,726 
18  300 

17,24 

lh,9,60 

5,126 

5,248 

6  517 

14,051 

2,154 

13,820 

151 

300 

2Cb 

9,5.54 

13,126 

16.215 

67,624 

4S,210 

83,618 

15,820 

12,260 

13  460 

2'<3,1.H2 

211,342 

291,431 

123,920 

43,412 

06,414 

91,410 

82,312 

83,678 

10,000 

100 

1,200 

349,000 

360,865 

415,585 

4.000 

3,600 

3  800 

2,63) 

3,671 

6,810 

156,000 

103,  .600 

•  149,843 

2S,375 

16,7801- 

30,000 

3.073.527 

2,688,950 

3,190,710 

35,785 
350 
3,950 
■96,000 
6,400 
263,660 
43,365 
19 
4,700 
324,000 
186,000 

2  010 
1,797 

23,0(10 
8  850 
48,786 
.543 
408 
2-27,142 
32,200 
13^,000 
9,685 
16,120 
80,000 
•60  000 
3,860 
24,476 
275,018 
125,760 
2,000 
38,240 
15,312 
6,312 
18,400 
300 
1(;,914 
83,866 
9.740 
260,339 
78.889 
80,841 
1,500 
358,000 

3  900 
■6000 

198,043 
21  247 


The  yield  last  year  was  light,  averaging  not  more  than 
7  ?8  centals  to  the  acre.  The  promise  for  a  large  crop  was 
of  the  most  assuring  character  up  to  the  most  critical  time, 
when  a  few  days  of  north  winds  reduced  the  prospective 
yield. 

The  date  of  arrival  and  price  paid  for  new-crop  wheat  at 
tide-water  compare  as  follows  since  1859: 


1859 

188C. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1806. 

1867. 

1868. , 

1869. . 

1S70 

1871 . . 

1872. 

1873  . 

1874.. 

1875 

1878.. 

1877. . 

1878,. 

1879.. 

1880.. 

1881 . . 

1882. . 

1883.. 

1884  . 

1885 . . 

1886. . 

1887  . 

1888. . 

1889  . 

If- 90.. 

1891.. 

1892  , 


Month. 


July 
Jnly 
July 
July 
June 
July 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 

JUDO 

June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
une 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
May 
Mav 
May 
May 


25  

9   

12  

26  

17  

18  

IS  

9   

28   

10  

■7  (V.ll  jo).. 

11   

2  (Vallejo) 
9  (Oakland)  , 
2  (Vallejo). . 

13  

20  

24  

7   


19  

20  (Pott  Costa). . 

2   

5   

10 (Port  Costa).. 
16  (Wheatport)  . 

24  

20  

2S  (Po'tCost*).. 
23  (PortCOBtaV 


60(181 

e2(u)i 

50(i»l 
80C'i'2 
20(.()2 
6OM1I 
65((il 
90(rt2 
40(fel 
70<rt)l 
30«/<-2 

mm 

75c«il 
65(tcl 
66(<nl 
76C'e. 
iO@. 
70(31. 

00(a)., 
26((H 
67(*. 
86(!i)l 
42((e., 
42(«). 
30(a,  , 
76(u)  . 
31}  .. 
37}  .. 
30  .. 
02}  .. 
62}  .. 


*Very  inferior  quality. 
The  fluc'uation 


by  months  in  California  wheat  car- 
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goes  compare  as  follows  for  the  past  three  years: 


ISSO. 


MoatB. 


i^B  uowi-s^^uac  ahip'd-.^  ^Nearly  due-^ 
taigh     Low  High.       Iaw.  High.  Low. 


January  3fc9J 

Febraary  S6s3d 

Maroh  36»S<1 

AprU  :36»9d 

May  |3a-3J 

Juue  15-9  I 

July  'SjisBI 

AU<u8t  38itfJ 

September  38j9  i 

Octobor  iSSaOj 

Nov.mber   38  61 

December  38s6  i 


January  j39>0d 

Pebriiar>'  39s»d 

March  4li61 

April  46aOd 

May  45:Od 

June  |14s6J 

July  ■42SOJ 

August  1 45 -ad 

September  |4599d 

Oocobar   445ai 

November  1 46  3d 

December.  |44j9J 


Barley. 

The  acreage  seeded  to  barley,  as  returned  by  county 
assessors,  compare  for  the  past  four  years  as  follows  : 


CoumiBs. 


189j. 


1891. 


1892. 


Acres.    I  Aens    j  Acres. 


1892. 


January   43  3u 

Kebruary  41801 

March   JOsSd 

April   3788d 

Hay   3760  J 

Juue  36b9d 

July  34  aj 

.Vugurt  !i=  -I'd 

8epC«mber   32  6d 

October   33  6d 

Nuvember  33  i.  I 

Uecemaer  ii-M 


40^0d43ti3l 
3Si3  4<.'b9i 
37^3  I  40y3  I 
35:6  I3780d 
S.'iKDd  Se  3d 
348Ud  SSsBd 
339Sd'3499d 
3  t6il  3590d 
3'24iiu  .S3-0d 
32c6J  34»0i 
32-3d  ;»<i3d 
30. Oil  S2s3i 


4080d  43 -3d 

3!;83d  41- (Id 
34,3  J  40«6d 
S5s6d  3780d 
S&sUd  66  iid 
34;0d  3S8td 
34sOd  34<>ed 
3390d  3A8Ud 
32-3d  3i  6d 
32s9d  3396d 
82,8d3l80d 
3083u  3283d 


40.-0d 
3lS83d 
srsSd 
35»6J 
35c  9d 
34sOd 
3396d 
32,6^ 
3280>1 
8286d 
32,3d 
30»oil 


Ttie  wdeat  exports  Irom  this  port  in  tlie  past  year  aggre- 
gate as  follows  in  centals:  Great  Britain,  9,455,093;  Bel- 
gium, 229,093;  France,  42,082;  Central  America,  26,074; 
liiiscelianeou,,  11,516.  Total,  9,763,858  against  17,149,187 
centals  in  1891.  i'he  monthly  average  value  of  shipments 
for  the  two  years  compare  as  follows: 


UONTII.  1891. 

.laiiuary  SI. 30 

rebruary   1  37 

March   1.43 

April    1.53 

May   1.71 

June   ...  1.67 


1892     Month.                    1891.  1892 

»l  76  July  $169  U  40 

1.64  August                          1.85  1.37 

1.02  September                    1.68  1.31 

1.54  Octobe.                          1.68  1.35 

1.67  Movem-)er.                      1.7.S  1.3S 

1.42  Daceiiiber.                      177  1.27 


Reducirig  the  flour  which  was  exported  to  wheat,  and 
the  result  is  as  follows  in  centals:  1892,  13,109,400; 
1891,  20,856,100;  1890,  16,604,000. 

The  latest  authentic  compilation  of  advices  up  to  De- 
cember 30,  1892,  for  the  crop  season  of  1893,  we  get  as 
follows  trom  ttie  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  News: 

United  States — Acreage,  26,500,000  (winter  crop).  The  winter 
crop  presents  a  fairly  satisfactory  appe.irance,  the  latest  official  esti- 
mate being  87.4  against  85.3  a  year  ago  and  98.4  in  December,  1890. 
Acreage  likely  to  be  reduced. 

Canada — Acreage,  960,000  (Oatario  winter  crop).  Fair  prospects. 
Acreage  iikely  10  be  reduced. 

France— Acreage,  17,300,000.  Growers  in  general  express  them- 
selves satisfied  with  the  condition  of  the  growing  crop,  but  more 
seasonable  weather  is  desirable  in  order  to  check  vegetation  and  kill 
off  the  grubs,  which  are  already  doing  considerable  damage  in  some 
districts. 

Russia — Acreage.  6,500,000  (winter  crop).  The  crop  has  gone 
into  winter  quarters  in  exceptionally  good  lorin,  after  starting  rather 
badly,  particularly  in  the  southwestern  districts. 

India — Acreage,  26,000.000.  Crop  reported  as  doing  fairly  well; 
no  complaints,  nor  any  reason  for  congratulation. 

Italy— Acreage,  it, 000. 000.  Official  advices  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  condition  is  highly  unsatisfactory. 

Austria-Hungary— Acreage,  10.000,000.  Milder  weather  after 
a  great  snowfall.    Crops  at  preient  in  normal  condition. 

Germany— Acreage,  6,003,000.  Snow  disappeared;  crop  reports 
satisfaciory,  except  in  Saxony,  wh^re  drought  interfered  with  sowing. 
Uk.SPAiN — Acreage,  6.000,000.    Condition  of  the  crop  is  satisfactory. 

Australasia — Acreage,  3,500,000.  Fine  crop  in  south  Australia 
and  Victoria,  but  damaged  at  harvest-time  by  storms.  New  Zealand, 
good  prospects,  area  curtailed.  The  total  outturn  was  about  4,000,000 
bushels  more  than  .at  the  last  harvest. 

Argentine — Acreage,  3,500,003.'  Wheat  harvest  in|full  swing  in 
the  earlier  provinces.    Conditions  excellent. 

Chile— .\creage,  2,coo,ooo.  Good  prospects  for  wheat,  but  a 
drought  caused  a  failure  of  the  birley  crop.  Wheat  crop  described 
as  a  month  late. 

RouMANiA — Acreage,  4,000,000.  The  winter  crop  well  protected 
by  snow.    Area  reported  as  very  curtailed  in  parts. 

Bulgaria — Acreige,  1,800.000.    Crop  prospects  normal. 

Algeria — Acreage,  3,000,000.  The  wheat  crop  was  seriously 
jeopardized  by  drought,  but  timely  rains  have  relieved  the  situation 
somewhat.    Further  reports  anxiously  expected. 

United  Kingdom — Acreage,  2,000,000.  Agricultural  work  is,  as 
a  whole,  well  advanced,  but  the  area  promises  to  show  a  falling  off. 

Summing  up  the  crop  reports  in  a  few  words,  we  would  say  that 
prospects  are  above  an  average  on  a  curtailed  acreage,  and  that  in 
this  month  the  mild  weather  is  abnormal  and  unfavorable. 

Flour. 

The  market  opened  the  year  at  high  prices,  which  ruled 
up  to  and  including  February,  when  u  began  to  shade  and 
closed  the  year  at  lower  prices  than  before  known.  The 
market  was  unfavorably  influenced  by  strong  local,  Oregon 
and  Washington  compeliiion  and  also  by  a  line  of  steamers 
put  on  up  north  for  Cbina,  diverting  a  large  export  trade 
from  us.  A  number  of  leading  millers  formed  a  trust  in 
the  fall  and  to  force  others  in,  it  is  said,  the  manager  of  the 
trust  sold  flour  at  lower  prices  than  it  should  have  been 
placed.  The  exports  from  San  Francisco  last  year  were 
as  follows,  in  barrels: 

DSSTISITIOX 

OreU  Biitdn  

China  and  Hong  Kong. 

Japan   

British  Columl)ia  

Hawaiian  Ulanda    54,808|.Mi6cellaueotu 

South  America   29  141 

Society  1  lands   lO.ooo'    Total  ;1,11.'>,195 

Philippine  Ulands   6,750 

Central  America   178.8.10110  1S91  1,235,649 

The  monthly  average  values  of  the  flour  exported  com- 
pare as  follows: 

1892.                                  1891.  1892. 

«5  00  July  $5  Ofi  $4  25 

5  00  lUgUSt                          4  73  4  09 

4  70  -leptcmber                    4  76  4  00 

4  6t)  October                        4  96  3  81 

4  37  November                    4  92  3  76 

4  11  December                   6  00  3  71 


B  Is.  DI8TI.VATI0N. 

38o,.f74  .Mexico  

3>j6.5101P»uam»  

29.«f>7  Australia  

l,Uu6<Siberia. 


Bbl8. 
9,893 
13,485 

748 
»,232 

993 


1891. 

anuary  $4  00 

Jebruary   4  08 

Farch   4  10 

Mpril   4  70 

ay   6  00 

Ua  t   t  10 


Alameda  

Alpine  

Amador  

Butte  

Calaveras   

Colusa  

Contra  Costa. 

Del  Norte  

El  Dorado  

Freeno  

Olenn  

Humboldt  

liiyo  

Kern  

Lake  

Los  Angeles. . . 

Marin  

Mariposa  

Merced  

Modoc  

Monterey  

N,ipa  

Nevada   

Urau^e  

Placpr   

Sacramento  . . . 
Hau  Benito . 


20,967 
460 
12,516 
24,819 

1,100 
48,683 
42,Z70 
300 

2.002 
36,242 


19,450 
571 
25,000 
3,870 
35,200 
417 
6,078 
52,000 
33.000 
76,000 
5,847 
587 


  9.670 

  88,460 

  16,916 

Sail  Feriiardino   10S,5S 


San  Diego. 

San  Joaquin  

Sau  Luis  Obispo... 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara  

Santa  Clara  

Aanta  Cruz  

Sbasta   

.sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

SuHuiua  

■Stanislaus  

Sutter  

Vehama   ... 

Trinity  

Tulare  

Tuolumne   

Ventura  

Yolo  

Yuba  


30,447 
108.920 
48,360 
3,720 
38  149 
20,370 
3,110 
6,216 
1,S50 
5,3(i0. 
35,-,  20 
13,16'J 
33,149 
•.!l,840 
27,840 
»00 
63,425 
2,000 
58.738 
20,fKX 
11,060 


20,415 

68  43i 

67  93^ 

400 

10,980 

19  00( 

12  h  ik 

19.721 

25!80C 

■26|ooc 

250 

3.000 

3,300 

23,0  i 

26  925 

30  540 

28  4t>C 

27  375 

i(>4 

32tJ 

43 

560 

1  606 

1  640 

34,471 

12*66j 
2  069 
307 

29'  109 
1  970 

1,613 

45f. 

'444 

4.600 

lO.OuO 

2)600 

34,170 

3S  V^A 

36  2t  3 

1,802 

1  6'  2 

4  08u 

25,000 

36  65(1 

32.100 

30  300 

60,000 

on  f|,,A 

76  000 

6,374 

6,9S5 

'6|oo0 
160 

19,760 

60  000 

1,718 

10  St50 

11  66'' 

36,725 

34  2tfi 

13,080 

15  140 

'15*U00 

93,460 

ni  260 

90  450 

27,36</ 

41  086 

63,049 

58  123 

74  lili 

51,429 

76!360 

89!000 

3,000 

3,600 
38,840 

32,865 

31,690 

18,560 

17,SS0 

16,IV5 

3,2-26 

3.292 

2,117 

545 

7.116 

8  9,0 

1,600 

4,000 

3,1.00 

2,588 

4  065 

4,000 

22  510 

31  069 

31,359 

8,3.>2 
33,163 

•3,000 
35,163 

28.160 

4,899 
21,760 

14,174 

19,887 

16,669 

15,59* 

aoo 

200 

160 

65.346 

71,260 

76,000 

1,800 

1,600 

2,000 

33,626 

45,160 

•45,000 

12,700 

13,650 

17,890 

4,850 

8,500 

8,414 

862,902 

1,118,867 

1,283  795 

Oats. 


The  acreage  seeded  to  o.its  compares  as  follows: 


18il. 


I8M. 


Totals   1,167,627 

*  Estimated. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  the  acreage  seeded  last 
year  was  considerably  larger  than  that  of  1891,  while 
thrashers'  returns  gave  a  heavier  yield  to  the  acre.  The 
increased  acreage  was  largely  brought  about  by  a  belief 
'hat  the  higher  duties  on  imported  barley  under  the  Mc- 
Kin  ley  bill  would  cause  better  prices,  but  which  failed  to 
come  to  pass,  for  instead  of  higher  prices  lower  have  ruled. 
The  market  opened  the  year  at  the  followine  prices  : 
Feed,  $i.o7j@i.i5  per  cental;  brewing,  $i.i2A(/(ti.22i; 
Chevalier,  $i.2o@i.52i.  The  market  closed  with  Jdnuary 
at  5  cts.  per  cental  beluw  the  opening.  In  the  first  week 
of  February  prices  were  still  lower,  the  range  being,  except 
for  Chevalier,  fully  15  cents  below  the  January  opening. 
At  the  decline  the  market  hung  into  March,  when  it 
strengthened,  and  by  April  13th  fully  7 J  cts.  had  been  re- 
covered. The  advance  only  held  for  aoout  a  week,  when 
quotations  ranged  3J  cts.  less.  From  this  figure  the  market 
gradually  settled,  and  by  July  feed  was  quoted  at  87*^  to 
95  cents,  brewing  $1  to  $1.12^.  The  market  hung  around 
the  last  ranges  up  to  the  last  of  August,  when  1}  cts. 
lower  quotations  were  given.  By  September  there  was  a 
further  decline,  which  carried  feed  down  to  80  to  87^  cts., 
and  by  the  middle  of  October  the  range  was  -jx]^  to  86  V 
cts.  At  this  latter  range  the  market  hung  around  for  a 
short  time,  when  it  began  to  strengthen,  and  by  the  last  of 
November  an  advance  of  3V  cts.  was  established  on  the 
lower  grades  and  from  2A  cts.  on  the  more  choice. 

The  consumption  of  feed  in  this  State  has  grown  to  very 
large  proportions  and  promises  a  steady  increase  in  the 
future  or  as  long  as  horticulture  and  auxiliary  farming  ex- 
pands. Although  the  crop  in  1892  was  very  considerably 
larger  than  was  that  in  1891,  yet  the  stock  on  hand  on 
December  1st  did  not  show  as  large  an  increase  as  had 
been  expected.  A  lowering  of  freights  to  the  East  around 
the  Horn  caused  free  shipments  to  New  York  while  lower 
rail  freights  eastward  induced,  in  December,  shipments 
overland.     The  exports  compare  in  centals  as  follows: 


S32I 
1.34 

'  Visoo 

1  976 
1  2«6j 

'2i866| 

"416 
510 
1,650 

4  24e! 
2,916i 

115 
4.920I 
1,121 
l,000l 
S,646| 

191 
4,72bl 

426' 

ses^ 

3,800 
600| 

3761 
800, 


3,749i 


820; 

7)566, 
11,360 
24  . 
6,000 
1,645 

'  100  . 
1,71S| 

216 
50 
1,582 

309 
4,341 
1  900 

174 
6  060 

409 
1,200 
l,7t6 


196 

600 
160 

US 

1,000 

!»0' 
100 
460 

18,266 
b4l 


814 


8,350 
12,060 


Alameda  

Alpine  , . ... 

Amador  

C  tlaverw  

Colusa  

Contra  Costa  

Del  Nortd  

El  D  irado  

Fresno  

Ulenu  

Humboldt   26,792| 

luyo     ■  1)81 

Kern   .    .   I   ,  

Lake   7201        450  890 

Loj  An^e'se  |  |  2,232 

Marin   — 

Mariposa.  

Merctd  

Mo<loc  

Mono   . . 

Monterey  

Nap»  

Nevdda.  

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas    

Sacramento  

San  Benito  

San  Diego   

S  \n  Joaquin  

Sao  Luis  Obispo  

.Sau  U.teo  

Santa  Clarm.  

Santa  Crui  

Shasta  . 

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

.Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus  

Sutler  

Tehama  ,  

Trinity  

Tulaie  

Tuolumne  

VeotUia  

Yuba  


320 
375 
186 
230 
600 
l,76u 
1  646 
1,100 
615 
8u 
12,280 
89  I 
500. 
640 
3,112 
672 
660 
290 
13,120 


6,000  4,000 
1,866  2,165 
1,05U.  1,000 


1.930 

 I 

6101 
440  . 

2,U9 
81u 
6,200 
2,5u« 
140 
4,750 
930 
1.008 
3,455 


450 
6  0t0 
400 


2,737 
330 
6,100 
3.600 
128 
6,730 
720 
1,000 
2,596 


.  By  , 

Months.  8  a.  Rail. 

January   28,806  20,239 

February  33,918  10.833 

March   13,812  2,873 

April   14,108  4,004 


1890. 
-  —  By- 


sea 

31,319 
11,659 
18,02.'i 


Kail. 
10  960 
1,684 


1891. 

By 
•Sea. 
31,634 
14  751 

13,006 


May. 


18,319    17,006 


19,916    32,147 


June                               20,671!  3,374 

July                                41,6!i6  17,33^ 

August  125,993  7,127 

September  234,880  26,077 

Ootober   201,628  51,600 

November                       83,978  14,739 

December                        16,244  4,675 


23,>98 

16,108    10,1.9 

27,785    1.37,319 

40,623    23,667 

18,616    160,997 

96,301    271,767 

18,036    146,664 


23,034 


lf92. 
By 

-Sea. 
10  646 

16  972 
108,678 
93,170 
12  317 
26,871 
79.242 
141.57.1 
306,519 
99,209 
147,559 
03 


Totals  I  116,801 

Piooaoiy  not  wiinin  tbe  History  01  the  State  nas  the  oat 
market  held  to  such  steady  prices.  While  wheat,  barley, 
corn  and  rye  went  quite  low  from  the  year's  opening  prices, 
oats  only  fell  M  from  5  to  to  cents  per  cental,  but  closed 
the  year  at  around  prices  ruling  in  January,  1892.  It  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  but  the  steadiness  ol  tbe  market  was  largely 
due  to  a  lessened  crop  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  while 
the  consumption  on  the  coast  was  larger  than  in  1891.  In 
this  State  the  consumption  has  steadily  grown  until  it  now 
assumes  large  proportions.  It  is  said  that  this  is  due  to  its 
being  fed  generously  to  speed-horses.  The  lessened  yield 
up  north  allowed  of  the  surplus,  particularly  in  Washing- 
ton, being  concentrated,  which  admitted  of  the  supply  put 
on  the  market  being  regulated,  and  contributed  no  little 
to  the  steadiness  of  the  market.  The  export  movement 
was  light — not  sufficiently  large  to  call  for  notice. 

Corn. 

The  acreage  seeded  to  corn  the  past  four  years  compares 
as  follows : 


70,764  tl24 
12,952  936,793  1,166,459 


Totals  832,843   162,876  339.174 

'  No  oierland  shipments, 
t  4SS0  oeatalu  wen  shioped  overland.   That  sent  from  tbe  southern  part 
of  the  State  in  December  was  not  reported. 

Since  1 870  the  arrivals  of  new  barley  in  this  city  and  prices 
at  which  the  first  lots  have  sold,  have  been  as  follows: 

Y'lAR.  Date.  Price. 
1870   June  19  $120^ 

1871  June  12   1  57 

1872  June   6   1  40 

1878  June   6   1  10 

1874  June   9   1  45 

1875  June  20   1  85 

1876  May  30   90 

1877  June  80   1  6^ 

1878  June  II   80 

1879  June  30   76 

1880  June  24   64J 

1881  June  21   90 

1882   June  12   1  65 

1883  June  26   96 

1884  June  28...    90 

1886  June  16   1  26 


AUmeda  

Alpina  

Amador  

Butte  

Calaveras  

Colusa  

Contra  Cost*. . . . 

Dol  Norte  

icl  Dorado  

Fresno. :  

(ilenn  

Humboldt  

Invo  

Ktrn  

Lake  

Los  Angeles  

Marin  

Manpoia  

Mtrced  

Mudoc  

.Mouterev  

N  apa  

Orange  

Placer  

8aorani)-uto  

San  Beulto  

San  Bernardino. . 

Sin  Diriio  

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Oblapo. 

San  Haieo  

Santa  Barbara. . . 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

S"notna  

Stanislaus  

Sutter  

Tohama  

Trinity  

Tulare  

Tuolumne  

Ventura  

Yolo  

Yuba  


1889. 

318 
25 
660 


1881. 


300 
26 
675 


280 
80 
7U0  . 


ISM. 


660 

20 


210 
512 
1,900 
110 


250 
242 
1,800 
71 


210  112 

250  626 

1,700  2,100 

10b  117 


670 


tie 


3.0 


200 
1,100 
12.00< 

360 
17  401 


137 
1,46  V 
10  000 
600 
13,700 


200 
1,.500 
11,000 

610 
11,200 


610 

39 

1  605 
1.913 
2,IK)0 
660 
7,416 


1,600      1,200  1,200 


300 
886 


1,168 


2,000 

1.275 
6  6;^6 


1,900  610 
1,180  1,486 
6.000     10  000 


6  375 
2.5 
898 

2  0S4 
9l6 
70  n 
530 

1,V68 
186 

3.0.^6 
18  . 


6,49t 

7fi 
941 

2  4:3 
413 
7r0 
600 

1,3?4 
328 

2,U40 


270 
670 
11,317 
12; 
76.^ 
49 
600 
1,620 


30 
710 
10,000 
90 
ICC 
40 
1(>0 
2  UOO 


5.860 
IM' 
910 

2,600 
760 
68«> 
600 

1  120 
380 

2,100 
26  . 
10  . 
220 
660  . 
10.500 
120 
610 
50 
200 

2  15U 


6,000 


662 
2,226 
196 
650 


1,328 
346 
1,846 


47 


5,843 
8«<0 
65 


7,301 
600 
6< 


7,100  . 
600 
65 


4.210 

90 
130 
819 
S20 
2,000 


SSO 

640 


ToUls. 


1886 

1887. 
18« 
1889. 
Is90 
1891 
18Si. 


May  26. 
.June  8. 
.June  6. 
.June  1 

Hay  31. 
.June  0. 
.JuM  0. 


1  38 
1  16 
93 
76 
1  00 
1  42t 
1  06 


75,382     73,452     75,015  51,146 

Owing  to  unfavorable  weather  last  year,  the  acreage  de- 
voted to  corn  was  reduced  very  considerably,  and  this,  too, 
in  tbe  face  of  high  prices  ruling  at  the  time  for  planting. 
The  year  opened  on  a  strong  market  at  the  following  quota- 
tions: White,  $1.35  to  1.40;  Yellow,  small,  $i.33>C  to 
1.38^4  and  large  $i.26X  toi.3iX-  Before  January  went 
out,  me  market  had  settled  ?}  cents.  At  the  decline  the 
market  hung  around  up  to  the  middle  of  April,  when  there 
was  a  rapid  advance,  with  quotations  given  at  \)i  cts. 
above  the  forepart  of  January  prices.  At  the  advance  the 
market  held  around  to  the  last  of  June,  when  it  began  to 
shade  off  up  to  the  last  of  July,  when  the  range  was  given 
at  $1 .30  to  1.32}  for  white,  $1.25  to  i.27i  for  large  yellow 
and  $1.30  to  1.32J  for  small.  After  this  ihere  was  quite  an 
up-move,  and  by  August  6th  white  was  10  cts.  higher  and 
yellow  5  cts.  higher.  At  the  higher  range  the  market  held 
for  a  few  days,  when  it  eased  off  and  by  tbe  end  of  Sep- 
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tember  the  advance  was  lost.  From  this  on  the  market  be- 
gan to  set  still  lower,  and  by  the  end  of  December  it  was 
heavy  at  $1.07^  to  i.io  for  white;  $1.00  to  $1.03^  for  large 
yellow,  and  $1.07^  to  i.io  for  small. 

The  market  was  iiubjected  to  the  demand  from  Mexico. 
The  exceptionally  small  crop  in  that  country  caused  the 
Mexican  Government  to  take  off  the  duty,  and  with  this 
off,  there  was  a  brisk  demand  at  times  which  caused  our 
market  to  respond.  The  call  was  chiefly  for  white,  owing 
to  its  being  drier  and  less  heating.  With  rains  in  Mexico 
insuring  a  good  crop,  the  demand  from  that  country  set  off, 
and  without  an  export,  call  prices  with  us  receded  to 
around  their  normal  ranges.  The  consumption  in  this 
State  is  said  to  be  steadily  increasing. 

Rye. 

The  very  large  export  demand  for  Europe  noted  in  the 
last  Annual  Review  had  about  exhausted  itself  with  1891, 
and  although  on  January  2d  the  market  was  quoted  at 
$i.75@i.8o,  yet  there  was  an  absence  of  life,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  month  quotations  had  dropped  fully  15  cents, 
at  which  the  market  hung  to  the  middle  of  April,  when  it 
began  to  set  rff.  There  was  a  gradual  receding  in  price 
up  to  about  when  the  new  season  supply  came  in.  During 
the  last  four  months  of  the  year  the  market  has  fluctuated 
slightly.  The  demand  was  largely  local,  which  it  does  not 
take  much  to  supply.  The  supply  in  this  State  is  light,  yet 
the  market  is  weak. 

Hay. 

The  acreage  devoted  to  hay,  as  reported  by  county  as- 
sessors, comoares  as  follows: 


COUNTIBS. 


Calaveras 
Colu'a 
CoDtra  Casta 
Del  Norte 
El  Dorado 
Glenn 
Humboldt 
Inyo 
Kern 
Lake 

Los  Angeles   13 

Mann   10, 

Mariposa. 
Merced. . . 
Modoc. . . 
Monterey 

'Nap*  

Nevada . . 
Orange. . . 
Placer  . . . 

San  Bnrnardino    33, 

San  Diego    18 

San  Luis  Obispo  !  38, 

Sacramento  

••an  Mateo   10, 

Santa  Barbara  '.   13, 

Santa  Clara   35, 

Santa  Cruz   5 

Shasta   11 

Sierra  

Siskiyou. , 
Sonoma. . . 
Stanislaus 

Sutter  

Tehama. . . 
Trinity... 

Tulare  

Tuolumne. 

Volo  

Yuba  


10,315 
7,36« 
51,413 
1,166 
5,700 
12,746 
20  5S9 
7,002 
1.500 
5 

2S,005 
11  015 
lO.COO 
4,980 
107.390 
20,000 
17,44.'; 
1,785 
20,000 
11,297 
31  240 
26,647 
48,320 
45,000 
11,100 
16,790 
34  935 
6,212 
12,790 
20,800 
63,800 
8  965 
1,800 
8,421 
17,912 
4,K0 
25,000 
1,200 
12,200 
10,130 

Totah  I  680  851  841,058 

Some  of  the  counties  which  reported  in  1892  did  not 
make  any  return  in  1891,  but  granting  a  liberal  allowance 
to  each,  even  then  there  would  be  a  laige  increase  in  1892 
over  1891.  The  high  prices  which  ruled  in  1891  and  the 
fore  part  of  1892  induced  more  attention  to  hay.  The  con- 
sumption in  this  State  has  increased  enormously,  owing  to 
more  work  animals  being  used  by  horticulturists  and  for 
railroad  building  and  other  purposes.  The  establishing  of 
creameries  causes  more  attention  to  be  given  to  the  feeding 
and  care  of  cows,  which  naturally  calls  tor  more  hay.  The 
very  heavy  crop  in  1892  caused  lower  prices  to  rule.  The 
lower  prices  caused  more  feeding  during  cold  spells,  and 
consequently  there  will  probably  be  less  to  carry  over  into 
the  next  season  than  is  now  expected. 

Garden  Truck. 

There  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  acreage  devoted  to  gar- 
den truck.  The  growth  of  the  industry  warrants  the  asser- 
tion that  in  favorable  seasons  early  kinds  will  find  a  quick 
market  at  the  East,  but  much  will  depend  on  railway 
charges  and  the  kind  of  cars  used.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  large  quantities,  it  is  said,  were  marketed  East 
the  fore  part  ot  1892.  In  this  gardeners  were  aided  by 
cheaper  freight  rates  ^nd  improved  transportation  faciliiies. 
This  will  be  still  further  improved  in  1893.  The  growing 
of  vegetables  is  being  reduced  to  a  science  by  those  largely 
engaged  in  the  industry,  and  with  the  best  results. 

Onions. 

The  market  opened  in  January  at  60  rts.  to  $1.20,  but 
soon  afterward  advanced  until  it  reached  $[.50  to  $2  50  for 
choice.  At  these  figures  it  held  to  about  June,  when,  with 
liberal  supplies  of  choice  new  coming  in,  prices  gave  way 
and  by  August  sales  were  made  as  low  as  30  to  40  cts. 
The  crop  was  very  large,  both  in  this  State  and  up  north, 
and  so  there  was  not  much  shipping  demand  until  toward 
the  close  of  November,  the  market  was  slow  to  recover. 
The  production  of  onions  in  this  State  has  increased  to 
such  an  extent  thit  outside  markets  must  be  secured  to 
make  the  industry  pay.  It  is  qu'te  generally  conceded  that 
before  the  spring  months  "f  1893  pass  there  will  be  an  en- 
larged demand  from  the  East,  and  as  the  supply  of  choice 
good  keepers  is  light,  better  prices  are  expected  to  rule  be- 
fore May.  Besides  this,  cold,  unseasonable  weather  is  very 
apt  to  make  the  new  crop  backward. 

Potatoes. 

The  market  the  past  year  did  not  show  much  change 
until  the  new  crop  came  in  suitable  for  distant  shipments  or 


keeping,  when  prices  sagged  off  from  20  to  30  per  cent  over 
January  rates.  The  low  prices  in  July  and  up  to  the  fall 
months  induced  considerable  of  a  shipping  demand,  and 
in  the  latter  months  the  market  shaped  in  the  interest  of 
sellers  until  before  the  year  closed  there  was  an  advance  of 
from  50  to  75  per  cent  on  the  lowest  reported  sales.  The 
advance  outside  of  a  shipping  demand  was  aided  by  high 
water  in  the  Sacramento  river  drowning  out  some  of  the 
land,  cold  weather  frosting  considerable,  and  that  small 
supplies  at  the  East  would  call  for  liberal  shipments  from 
here  in  the  spring  months.  The  cold  wea'her  also  puts 
the  new  crop  back,  which  also  has  an  influence.  The  es- 
tablishing of  several  potato-starch  factories  calls  for  large 
quantities  of  potatoes.  The  general  run  of  potatoes  in 
1892  was  not  good,  and  in  consequence  the  more  choice 
were  in  demand.  Oregon  sent  us  considerable,  but  the 
quality  was  below  an  averag*".  The  outlook  favors  a  large 
increase  in  the  acreage  for  1893,  owing  to  a  large  demand 
expected  from  the  East. 

Butter. 

Receipts  of  butter  at  this  port  compare  as  follows  : 


Ybar. 

California 
Pounds. 

Eastern.  |  Totals 
Pounds   '  Pounds. 

•13  OH  300 
10,484,900 
11  491,500 
11,098,600 
8,376  7n0 
9,547  100 
9,979,200 
8,019,600 

1.200.700'  14,256,  00 
1,580,9011,  12,065,800 
1,067,700!  12  .559  200 
4,325,000  15,423,600 
3  .'97,5(111.  11,974,200 
783,600  10  330.700 
627,80"  10  607,000 
494  4001   9  604,000 

1891  

1888   

1887     

•Oregon  422,300  lbs.,  not  included. 

As  will  be  seen,  California  continues  to  lead,  and  it  is 
only  a  question  of  one  or  more  years  before  our  trade  will 
be  met  by  us,  besides  which  we  may  have  a  surplus  at 
times  for  shipment,  as  has  been  often  stated  in  the  Rural 
Press.  The  butter  industry  on  this  coast  has  been  revo- 
lutionii^ed  by  the  introduction  of  creameries — individually, 
incorporated  and  cooperaiive.  The  butter  turned  out  ap- 
pears to  give  better  satisfaction  and  commands  a  higher 
range  of  values  than  does  dairy.  There  was  one  thing 
that  was  instrumental  in  keeping  large  quantities  of  East- 
ern creamery  out  of  our  market,  viz.,  the  poor  season  in 
the  central  States  for  the  dairy  interest.  Heavy  rains, 
which  extended  well  into  the  summer  months,  made  the 
roads  almost  impassable  and  interrupted  dairying,  and  in 
consequence  the  outturn  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  was 
quite  light,  and  the  markets  did  not  go  as  low  as  usual 
With  the  fall  and  winter  months  prices  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  at  the  large  distributive  centers  in  the  central 
States  stiffened  and  the  range  of  values  by  the  end  of  the 
year  was  about  the  parity  of  our  market.  The  outlook 
warrants  the  assertion  that  we  will  be  able  to  ship  consid- 
erable quantities  East  in  the  spring  m  mths.  The  course 
of  our  market  was  a  repetition  of  former  seasons.  When 
values  dropped  to  the  lowest  figures  there  was  an  extraordi- 
nary packing  and  pickling  for  the  fall  and  winter  trade. 
The  very  large  supply  of  pickled  butter  held  heavy  on  the 
market  the  past  fall  and  prevented  prices  from  going  as 
high  as  they  would  have  done  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. The  early  rains  also  made  good  pasture  in  the 
so'ithern  counties,  which  started  up  those  dairies  and  gave 
us  liberal  supplies  of  fresh.  The  outlook  favors  low  prices 
owing  to  good  pasture  and  more  cows  being  milked. 

Cheese. 

Receipts  at  this  port  the  past  eight  years  compare  as 
follows: 


Y«AR. 


California  Eastern,  Total, 
Pounds.     Pounds,  Pounds. 


1892   *4.964,900 

1891   4,427,800 

1890  1  6,146,4001 

18^9  I  4,272,000! 

1888  ;  3  321  700 

1887  -.  I  3,989,400' 

1886  1  4,O70,900i 

1886  ,  I  S,857,600l 


2, 397, tool  7,382,900 
1,820.5' 0    6,298  300 


1,672,6001 
l,166,20nl 
l,61t,300i 
968,400| 
548,  lOo! 
471,0001 


6,818,900 
5  427,200 
4,936,000 
4,957,«00 
4,6' 9,000 
4.138  6C0 


*  135,900  pounds  from  Oregon  not  included. 

The  receipts  of  Eastern  at  this  point  were  largely  in  ex- 
cess of  any  former  year,  but  notwithstanding  which  the 
market  held  to  fairly  firm  prices.  The  consumption  on 
this  coast  has  increased,  and  although  receipts  were  large, 
yet  the  storks  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  not  above  an 
average.  From  all  we  can  learn,  more  cheese  will  be 
turned  out  in  1893  from  our  dairies. 

EggB. 

Receipts  the  past  eight  years  compare  as  follows: 


Year. 

C^lif '>rnla,j  EaHf^rn. 
Loz<*ns  Dozens 

Total, 
Dozens. 

1,8.56,65b  3,444,490 
2,156,288i  4,626,000 
2,479,8861  3  602  500 
2,660.993  4,210,.W0 
2,210,015:  3,168,741 
1,391,746!  1,735,336 
1.663,200|  2,192,901 
2,778  280;  1,154,090 

5,301,048 
6,681,288 
6,082,386 
6,871,290 
5, 3-8, 756 
3,127  080 
3,856,100 
3,93-2,370 

1S88   

1885    

As  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  the  receip's  of  both  Cali- 
fornia and  Eastern  fell  off  very  materially,  but  notwith- 
standing which  our  market  fluctuated  and  prices  ruled  very 
much  as  they  did  in  iSgi.  Bakers  and  restaurant  men 
prefer  Eastern  eggi  to  Californian,  claiming  that  they  have 
more  meat  —  two  equalling  three  Californian.  While 
bakers  like  yellow  eggs  best,  families  prefer  large  white. 
The  cheaper  cla^s  of  bakers  confine  their  purchases,  as  do 
a  large  class  of  Chinamen,  to  shaky  eggs.  To  make  them 
better  and  not  smell,  a  drop  or  so  of  ammonia  is  used  with 
each  dozen  broken  up  for  cooking.  In  view  of  the  very 
large  importation  (only  about  one-half  comes  to  this  city) 
of  Eastern  eggs,  it  is  passing  strange  that  more  attention 
is  not  given  to  the  poultry  business,  but  it  is  said  that  the 
industry  is  increasing  and  will  in  the  near  future  assume 
much  larger  proportions. 


Hops. 

The  overland  shipments  in  last  year  aggregated  as 
lows  in  pounds:    From  Sacramento,  3,456,000;  Marysville, 
1,020,000;    San  Francisco,  622,000;  San  Jose,  320,000; 

Stockton,  92,000;  Oakland,  .    The  shipments  from 

the  southern  part  of  the  State  cannot  be  had  up  to  this 
writing.  The  total  shipments  from  the  central  and  north- 
ern part  of  the  State  aggregated  last  year  5,544,000  pounds, 
against  5.906,470  pounds  in  1891,  and  5,540,880  pounds  in 

1890.  The  exports  from  this  port  last  year  aggregate  160,- 
631  pounds,  of  which  82,367  pounds  went  to  Australasia 
and  42,593  pounds  to  Calcutta.  The  market  ruled  high  and 
strong  lor  1891  crop,  from  the  opening  of  the  year  up  to 
the  time  when  supplies  were  exhausted.  The  range  for 
choice  to  gilt-edged  ranged  from  24  to  30  cents,  and  lower 
grades  proportionately  lower.  The  strength  of  the  market 
was  due  to  Eastern  and  European  markets  being  almost 
bare  of  stock,  and  brewers  short  of  supplies  had  to  bid  up. 
The  new-crnp  or  1892  hops  were  contracted  at  from  17  to 
22  cents  in  July  and  August,  but  buyers  lowered  bids  fully 
two  cents.  The  cause  of  the  lower  bids  was  said  to  be 
due  to  good  crop  prospects  in  Europe,  at  the  East  and  on 
this  coast.  This  bear  pressure  has  been  a  characterizing 
feature  of  the  market  for  years  past  and  should  not  have 
excited  fears,  yet  it  did,  for  many  growers  sold  notwith- 
standing data  regarding  crops  at  home  and  abroad  were 
given  in  the  Rural  Press,  which  showed  that,  while  the 
aggregate  yield  the  world  over  was  larger  in  1892  than  in 

1891,  yet,  owing  to  no  carryover,  the  outlook  favored  the 
belief  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  higher  prices  would 
obtain,  with  still  better  prices  the  forepart  of  1893.  This 
opinion  was  proven  correct,  for  before  the  close  of  Decem- 
ber choice  to  gilt-edged  hops  sold  in  our  market  at  20  to  22 
cents.  Pacific  coast  (Oregon,  Washington  and  California) 
are  quoted  regularly  in  English  trade  papers.  The  stock 
now  on  this  coast  of  1892  hops  is  placed  at  about  25,000 
bales. 

Oranges. 

With  July  the  season  of  1891-92  ended.  From  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Stale  the  shipments  aggregated  in  round 
numbers  2800  carloads,  against  4600  carloads  during  the 
season  of  1890-91.  From  other  parts  of  the  State  we  have 
no  data  of  the  shipments,  but  they  were  in  excess  of  the 
quantity  shipped  the  preceding  season.  The  quality  of 
the  fruit  grown  in  Yuba  and  Butte  counties  was  excellent, 
and,  as  usual,  came  in  earlier  than  did  oranges  grown  else- 
where. The  oranges  marketed  from  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  were,  with  the  exception  or  those  « ent  from  Red- 
lands  and  Highland,  in  San  Bernardino  county,  and  two 
or  more  other  favored  localities,  more  or  less  frosted,  and 
consequently  were  very  poor  and  unmarketable,  as  far  a-? 
quality  was  concerned.  The  marketing  of  the  trashy  stufT 
had  a  demoralizing  effect  and  caused  even  the  more  choice 
to  feel  its  unfavorable  influence.  Had  all  the  frosted  or- 
anges been  destroyed,  it  would  have  been  far  better  for 
the  industry,  not  to  say  anything  of  much  better  prices  for 
the  merchantable  fruit.  If  the  season  of  1891-92  had  been 
favorable  to  the  growing  crop  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  the  shipments  would 
have  been  all  of  5600  carloads,  and  they  would  have  been 
marketed  at  fairly  remunerative  prices.  This  opinion  is 
grounded  upon  the  favor  with  which  the  fruit  had  been  pre- 
viously received  in  the  East.  The  growing  crop  promises 
to  be  above  an  average  in  yield,  and,  if  not  injured  by  frost, 
of  good  size  and  of  superior  quality.  Of  the  2800  carloads 
of  oranges  shipped  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
Riverside  contributed,  or  at  least  that  place  is  credited 
with,  1406,  equal  to  402,030  boxes.  This  was  only  40 
boxes  short  of  the  quantity  shipped  during  the  season  of 
1890-91,  which  goes  far  to  substantiate  the  statement  that 
if  the  season  had  been  favorable  to  the  growing  crop,  the 
quantity  for  shipment  would  have  been  all  of  what  we 
claim — 5600  carloads.  There  was  a  larg"  increase  of  trees 
which  came  into  bearing,  that  largely  offset  the  lessened 
quantity  of  fruit  to  the  tree  which  was  marketed. 

The  orange  crop  for  the  season  of  1892-93  is  a  full  yield, 
and  will  take,  so  it  is  said,  fully  6500  cars  to  move  it.  The 
quality,  it  is  contended,  will  be  above  an  average.  The 
cold  weather  at  the  East,  combined  with  strong  competi- 
tion from  Florida,  is  against  shipments  from  this  State. 
Very  few  will  go  forward  from  here  before  March.  A  large 
portion  of  the  crop  in  Florida  was  frosted,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  supply  of  choice  from  that  State  will  be  light. 
The  introduction  of  Florida  oranges  in  England  has  been 
made  under  favorable  auspices. 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

To  Charles  M.  Coglan,  secretary  State  Board  of  Equali- 
zation, the  writer  is  indebted  for  a  copy  of  his  report  for 
1891  and  1892,  from  which  the  following  footings  of  fruit 
trees  in  this  State  nre  taken.  Apricot.  2,044,194;  cherry, 
354,160;  fig,  360,848;  apple.  1,462,460;  olive,  372,880; 
orange,  2,953,456;  peach,  3. 354,974;  near,  i  402,894;  French 
prune,  i  546,993;  other  piunt;s,  615,822;  lemon,  322,655. 
In  the  above  the  following  counties  are  not  represented: 
Humboldt,  Lassen,  Mendocino,  Modoc,  Mono,  Monfrey, 
Napa,  San  Benito,  Santa  Clara,  Shasta,  Siskiyou  and  Yolo. 
Santa  Clara  county  is  a  large  producer  of  prunes,  cherries, 
etc.,  Humboldt  of  apples,  pears,  prunes,  and  Siskiyou  of 
apples.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  above  named  counties 
failed  to  report  the  number  of  each  kind  of  fruit  trees,  but 
as  it  is,  from  those  giving  returns,  a  fair  idea  can  be  had  of 
this  leading  and  growing  industry. 

Probably  never  before  have  fruitgrowers  in  this  State  en- 
joyed so  good  a  season  as  that  in  1892.  The  crops  of  all 
kinds  were  from  fair  to  good,  with  the  apricot  and  prune 
the  smallest.  The  (ailing  off  in  these  fruits  was  due 
largely  to  a  succession  of  two  dry  winters.  Although  the 
yield  was  light  to  the  tree,  yet  the  higher  price  paid  for  the 
fruit  more  than  offset  the  lessened  yield.  The  higher  prices 
which  ruled  for  fruit  was  due  to  strong  competitive  buying 
by  canners,  driers,  dealers  and  shippers.  The  improved 
market  was  brought  about  by  light  fruit  crops  at  the  East 
and  abroad.  The  small  crops  at  the  East  were  due  to  late 
frosts  and  cool  nights  during  the  period  of  early  bloom  in 
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the  Atlantic  coast  States,  and  excessive  rains,  which  robbed 
the  blossoms  of  the  pollen  or  beat  off  both  bloom  and 
young  fruit,  in  portions  of  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  valleys. 
To  this  was  added  a  drouth  in  the  Delaware  peninsula  and 
increasing  ravages  of  insects  and  blights.  Of  the  small 
fruit  at  the  East,  blackberries  were  fullest  crop;  currants 
far  from  abundant,  while  strawberries,  raspberries  and 
gooseberries  were  a  little  over  five-eighths  of  a  crop.  Of 
the  peach  crop  the  small  orchards  of  southern  New  Eng- 
land gave  a  full  average  yield,  while  in  New  York  and  in 
the  Delaware  peninsula  it  was  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  an 
average.  Georgia  had  a  very  large  peach  crop,  due  to 
more  trees  coming  into  bearing  and  improved  methods  of 
cultivation.  The  Carolinas  had  a  short  crop.  In  the 
Missouri  valley  States  the  yield  was  about  one  half  of  an 
average.  The  pear  crop  East  was  not  more  than  75  per 
cent  of  an  average.  The  apple  crop  in  1 891  was  an  enor- 
mous one  and  admitted  of  heavy  exportmg,  both  green 
and  dried,  to  Great  Britain.  In  1892  it  was  about  60  per 
cent  of  an  average  crop.  There  was  a  large  crop  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  nearly  as  good  in  Maine.  In  southern  New 
England  it  was  poor.  In  New  York  it  was  very  poor,  as  it 
was  in  Kansas,  in  the  Ontario  region  across  the  lakes,  in 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Missouri  and  Arkansas;  but  in  Minnesota 
and  the  northwest  the  crop  was  fairly  good.  In  England, 
Germany,  France  and  Italy  the  crops  were  short  by  from 
25  to  45  percent. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  system  in 
this  State  does  not  find  it  convenient  to  give  to  the  public 
monthly  statements  of  California  products  sent  east  over  its 
lines.  In  consequence  of  this  failure,  statements  of  ship- 
ments out  of  the  State  only  cover  those  carried  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad,  which  in  1892  was  as  follows 
(omitting  Los  Angeles  and  Colton): 

Oreen  Dried  C4r,nei! 

TkarB.                                            Fruit.  Knilt  OooHb.  Raisins 

1892,  tjas  i  46.699  24,82G  3S.163  20.844 

1891,  tons  37,8-i6  28,117  22  231  17  43(1 

Increase.  ton<   8,818    12,932  3,408 

Deorewe,  lous   3,291   

The  shipments  from  each  terminal  during  the  year  were 

as  follows: 

San  Francisco — Canned  goods,  14  821;  tons;  dried  fruit, 
3,728;  green  fruit,  256;  raisins,  477. 

Oakland — Canned  goods,  2003  tons;  dried  fruit,  119; 
green  fruit,  1545. 

San  Jose— Canned  goods,  7861  tons;  dried  fruit,  9384; 
green  fruit,  7006;  raisins,  24. 

Stockton — Canned  goods,  1620  tons;  dried  fruit,  5237; 
green  fruit,  5633;  raisins,  19,435. 

Sacramento  and  East — Canned  goods,  7100  tons;  dried 
fruit,  4621;  green  fruit,  30,332;  raisins,  746. 

Marysville — Canned  goods,  1754  tons;  dried  fruit,  1737; 
green  fruit,  1927;  raisins,  162. 

Under  the  head  of  green  fruits  are  included  all  deciduous 
and  citrus  varieties. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  event  connected  with  the  de- 
ciduous fruit  interest  occurring  during  the  season  of  1892 
was  the  successful  inauguration  of  shipments  to  England. 
Several  hundred  tons  of  assorted  fruit  were  shipped  thither, 
being  carried  in  refrigerator  cars  on  passenger  time  to  New 
York  city,  there  transfered  to  cold  rooms  oa  Atlantic  lines 
and  hurried  to  Liverpool.  The  time  of  transit  from  Cali- 
fornia to  the  destination  was  reduced  to  15  days.  The 
fruit  arrived  in  uniformly  fair  condition,  and  after  the  char- 
acteristic conservatism  of  English  dealers  was  overcome  it 
brought  good  prices,  being  offered  at  auction,  as  is  custom- 
ary with  such  matters  in  that  country.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  transportation  charges  consumed  a  large 
share  of  the  returns,  and  while  those  making  the  shipments 
are  convinced  of  the  feasibility  of  making  a  permanent 
business  of  such  dealings,  they  claim  that  a  material  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  transportation  must  be  made  if  it  is  ex- 
pected that  such  shipments  shall  attain  very  large  propor- 
tions. The  failure  of  the  peach  and  other  fruit  crops  in  a 
large  portion  of  the  East  necessitated  dependence  upon 
California  for  supplies,  and,  as  in  1890,  this  led  to  the 
maintenance  of  rates  at  a  high  standard.  Uniformly  good 
prices  were  realized  by  all  orchardists  who  kept  abreast 
with  the  times  and  were  posted  on  the  trend  of  events  in 
horticultural  matters. 

Dried  Fruit. 

In  the  Rural  Press  of  July  23d  an  editorial  review  of 
the  situation  was  given,  from  which  the  following  is 
excerpted  : 

The  position  of  the  Rural  Press  on  the  dried-fruit 
situation  has  been  completely  verified.  Our  conclusions 
were  based  on  the  outlook  favoring  a  very  small  crop  of 
fruit  at  the  East,  and  also  ttiat  the  enormous  consumption 
induced  by  low  prices  during  the  season  just  closed  would 
cause  the  market  to  be  bare  of  the  1891  curing  by  July  of 
this  year.  The  very  high  prices  which  ruled  during  the 
season  of  1890-91  restricted  the  consumption  and  entailed 
heavy  losses  on  those  who  had  bought  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  unloading  before  the  season  closed.  In  July,  1891, 
dealers  from  Omaha  to  New  York,  and  even  in  the  cities 
beyond  New  York,  were  loaded  with  the  dried  product  of 
1890.  To  add  still  further  to  their  demoralization,  the 
crop  of  green  fruit  in  all  sections  was  very  large,  larger 
than  ever  before  produced.  Largely  increased  quantities 
had  to  be  dried,  which  gave  an  enormous  supply.  This, 
owing  to  the  conservatism  of  buyers,  had  to  be  worked  off 
at  low  prices.  Unnecessarily  low  prices  were  made  just 
before  and  after  the  midwinter  holidays,  owing  to  a  scare 
on  the  part  of  both  buyers  and  sellers.  The  low  prices 
placed  the  product  within  the  reach  of  all,  which,  as  stated 
above,  resulted  in  the  surplus  going  into  consumption,  and 
the  product  of  the  1892  curing  coming  in  on  a  bare  and 
hungry  market,  with  families  at  the  East  having  less  pre- 
served fruits  than  for  years,  if  ever  before.  This,  of  course, 
will  conspire  in  promoting  a  demand  from  those  who  could 
have  been  content  with  what  they  had  preserved.  It  does 
not  require,  we  think,  a  further  presentation  of  the  favor- 
able situation  or  of  argument  to  prove  that  a  higher  range 
of  values  should  exist  during  the  next  12  months,  yet  if 


they  be  forced  to  too  high  figures,  consumption  will  be  re- 
stricted and  the  last  holders  meet  with  heavy  losses. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  production  of  higher 
values  made  at  that  early  date  has  been  more  than  verified. 
By  the  end  of  December,  1892,  the  prices  for  about  tvery 
variety  sold  at  an  advance  of  from  100  to  300  per  cent  over 
the  prices  raling  in  the  month  of  January.  The  year  went 
out  with  the  supply  of  prunes,  apricots  and  nectarines  about 
exhausted,  and  peaches  and  apples  meeting  with  a  large 
demand  and  the  outlook  pointing  to  the  supply  being  soon 
exhausted.  It  is  quite  genera'ly  conceded  that  the  con- 
sumption during  the  Columbian  Exposition  will  be  very 
large.  Owing  to  small  crops  at  the  East,  the  pack  of  dried 
fruit  was  shorter  than  known  for  years,  which  caused  our 
market  to  be  drawn  on  quite  heavily. 

Raisins. 

The  raisin  industry  continues  to  forge  ahead,  for  each 
year  adds  new  acreage  to  the  large  number  now  reported. 
According  to  county  assessors'»returns  the  acreage  devoted 
to  wine,  raisin  and  table  grapes  on  March  i,  1892,  aggre- 
gated as  follows:  Table,  16,383?;  raisin,  50,942;  wine, 
64,749^.  Total,  162,080  acres.  This  is  an  increase  over 
the  returns  of  1891  of  a  little  over  10,000  acres.  Raisin 
and  table  grapes  show  a  g»in,  while  wine  grapes  fell  off. 

Early  in  the  season  leading  raisin-growers  in  Fresno  and 
Tulare  combined  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  industry 
against  the  rapacity  of  Eastern  speculators.  As  the  com- 
bination increased  in  numbers,  operators  at  the  East  and 
their  agents  on  this  coast  combined  to  fight  the  movement. 
They  sold  at  very  low  prices,  for  future  delivery,  the  more 
choice  grades  of  California  raisins,  and  also  caused  to  be 
imoorted  into  New  York  increased  quantities  of  foreign, 
which  were  placed  at  about  cost,  and  in  many  instances 
below  cost.  The  sales  of  futures  and  the  offerings  of  for- 
eign caused  large  distributors  to  keep  out  of  the  market, 
and  allowed  operators  to  pick  up  all  outside  packs  at  their 
own  figures,  but  the  raisin-growers'  combination,  so  far  as 
the  writer  knows,  held  firm  at  their  agreed  schedule  of 
prices,  and,  to  get  favorite  brands,  distributors  at  the  East 
and  on  this  coast  had  to  pay  full  figures.  That  the  raisin- 
growers'  combination,  if  continued,  will  prove  a  success, 
there  are  no  ju^t  grounds  to  doubt.  Notwithstanding  the 
strong  fight  made  against  growers,  the  market  closed  the 
the  year  fairly  strong  with  an  advancing  tendency.  Those 
who  keep  informed  on  the  situation  are  quite  confident  that 
much  better  prices  will  obtain  before  the  spring  months 
pass.  This  opinion  is  grounded  largely  on  the  heavy  in- 
creased consumptioriv^ue  to  the  low  prices  at  which  the 
product  was  placed,  and  also  to  the  small  stocks,  compara- 
tively, held  on  this  coast  and  at  the  East.  The  high  prices 
which  have  obtained  for  other  dried  Iruit  turned  consumers 
largely  to  raisins,  wi  h  the  result  as  given  above.  From  a 
contemporary's  statistical  review  of  the  industry  up  to 
January  i,  1893,  the  following  is  taken: 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  actual  amount  of  raisins 
shipped  from  the  State  by  both  lines  of  transcontinental 
railroads  was  47,162,000  pounds,  or  2,358,100  boxes  of  20 
pounds  each.  There  are  at  least  5C0000  boxes  remaining 
in  stock  in  this  State,  which  would  bring  the  total  output 
up  to  2,858,100  boxes.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  export 
trade  by  sea,  which  reaches  a  considerable  amount,  increas- 
ing quantities  being  yearly  shipped  to  Australia,  to  Central 
and  South  American  points  and  to  British  Columbian 
points.  Scarcely  a  vessel  leaves  this  port  now  which  does 
not  carry  greater  or  smaller  quantities  of  California  raisins. 
It  is  entirely  safe,  at  all  events,  to  put  the  total  crop  at  the 
figure  given.  The  statistics  of  this  industry  since  it  first 
obtained  commercial  importance  in  California  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
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,102,000 


Wine 

The  vintage  for  three  years  past  compares  as  follows: 


CoiruTT 

1892.  1(191 

1890 

N«pa  lialionB 

2,250,000  4,000,000 
2,750,000    2.750  000 
1,100,000  1,260,000 
2,260. (JOO  4,500,000 
250,000  2uO,OoO 
1,000,000  1,000,000 
600,000  500,000 
600,000  500,000 
1,0C0,000  1,000,000 

6.500,000 
3,500,000 

1  5110,000 

4,(l(i(l,000 
'2.')0,li00 
1,000,000 

fioo,on'> 

5(10,000 

1,000000 

ll,600,ono  15,750,000 

18,830,000 

The  reduction  in  the  1892  output  has  been  due  to  familiar 
reasons — heat,  bad  weather  in  the  time  of  flowering,  pro- 
ducing couture,  restriction  in  the  acreage  and  phylloxera. 
Some  growers  have  dried  their  grapes,  owing  to  the  poor 
condition  of  the  wine  market.  Remarking  on  the  market, 
Winfield  Scott,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Viticul- 
tural  Commissioners,  reports  that  the  viticultural  industry 
of  California  is  in  a  peculiar  state.  As  far  as  the  wine 
market  is  concerned,  there  are  three  conditions  existing, 
which  would  seem  to  be  incomoatible.  These  are;  ist. 
Increasing  consumption.  2d.  Decreasing  production.  3d. 
Low  prices.  That  this  condition  can  exist  at  all  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  for  five  years  we  have  had  a  period 
of  depression  in  the  wine  market,  unexampled,  perhaps,  in 


the  history  of  any  California  industry.  In  the  period  from 
1880  to  1885  we  had  an  era  of  planting  wine-grape  vine- 
yards, and  at  the  same  time  there  was  no  commensurate 
development  of  the  American  market.  At  that  time  it  was 
fondly  believed  that  a  market  would  be  found  whenever  the 
wine  was  ready  for  shipment,  and  that  almost  any  variety 
of  grape  could  be  depended  upon  in  arty  section  to  produce 
a  good  wine  and  to  return  a  fair  profit  to  the  grower.  How 
rude  the  awakening  has  been  we  all  know.  When  the 
great  acreage  of  vines  set  out  in  the  years  specified  came 
into  bearing,  the  problem  of  disposing  of  the  wine  became  a 
vital  one.  Under  strict  competition,  prices  receded  year 
by  year  until  1 891,  which  time  marks  perhaps  the  lowest 
ebb  of  the  business.  But  at  the  same  time,  consequent 
upon  this  competition  and  low  prices,  the  demand  from  the 
American  market  grew  steadily,  and  in  fact  most  sur- 
prisingly. 

The  market  advanced  the  latter  half  of  the  year  under 
an  enlarged  demand  and  stronger  holding.  It  is  quite  gen- 
erally conceded  that  the  Columbian  Exposition  will  intro- 
duce our  wines  to  a  large  class  of  European  consumers  and 
with  favorable  results.  The  tabulated  statistics  of  the  ex- 
ports from  San  Francisco  in  1892  show  that  the  consump- 
tion demand  is  enlarging  and  extended.  The  exports  were 
as  follows: 

KOMB8T1C. 


to 


New  York.. ....   

PcnnBjlvania  

New  .lersey  

Maryland  

Massa<  husetts  

WashiiiKton,  D  C  

Maine  j,^:  ... 

Rhode  Island  

South  Caiuiina  

Ohio  

Georgia  

Connecticut .     

Veimont    

lliiooiB  

Kentucky  

Total  Eastern  ..|  4,28i,S57 


GalluM, 

4,231.8i7 

2,229 

14.678 

37 

8, .527 

6 

3,t9o 

2,392 

124 

1,836 

6O1 

719 

4101 

302 

153 

110 

SO 

10 

40 

8C 

16 

4,28i,S57 

1,442 

KIUKICJN. 


Uafvaiiaii  Islands.. 
Central  America. . . 

Euffland  

Mexico  

Qeimauy  

Japan  

Society  Islands  . . . 
British  Columhi «. . 

Panama  

China  

Swed.jn  

Holland  

Switzerland  

New  Zealand  

Eouadur  

Uirqucaas  Islindj. . 

Asiatic  Russia  

Samoan  Islands  

Marshall  Islands. . . 

France  

Belgium  

Peru  

Indt'\  

Australia  

Gilbert  Islands  


Total  Forelifn. 


116,788 

721 

103,110 

8,436 

81,378 

6 

77,916 

834 

.54,440 

111 

37,751 

222 

17,110 

10 

18,448 

332 

10  778 

31 

5,682 

54 

1  6.50 

1,611 

1,S01 

1,130 

38 

1,116 

18 

1.099 

1,036 

702 

47 

575 

225 

5 

208 

5 

73 

70 

60 

40 

43 

,532,815 

10.905 

The  total  by  sea  and  rail  for  1892  is  the  largest  on  rec- 
ord. For  a  series  of  years  the  shipments  compare  as  fol- 
lows: 


—  Oal  onebv- 


1692... 
1891. . . 
1890 
1889.  . 
188'i. . . 
1887  . . 


Se  >. 

4,810,539 
4,947,102 
4,184,605 
3,881,225 
3,360,7(13 
1  917,822 


Rail. 


Totals. 


6  422  994|  11,'<»S,5.13 
5,746  776  10  603  878 
4,944,512  9,l..9  017 
4,846,4.59  8,176,684 
3  947.348^  7.308.110 
4,616,787  6,534,609 


^Horticulture. 

Pruniug  the  French  Prune 

To  THE  Editor: — I  have  seen  a  variety  of  arguments 
and  discussions  in  the  Rural  Press,  from  time  to  time, 
under  the  head  of  tree-pruning.  That  much-abused  and 
indispensable  operation  can  be  characterized  by  a  modifica- 
tion of  an  old  maxim:  Spare  the  knife  and  ruin  the  tree, 
but  it  can  be  overdone,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  good 
thing,  and  most  unreasonably  so.  For  instance,  an  eccen- 
tric adviser  proclaims  that  one  should  keep  his  shears  in 
good  condition,  and  prune,  prune,  and  continue  pruning 
every  year  for  time  eternal. 

Having  never  seen  anything  in  print  that  exactly  con- 
forms with  my  ideas  of  how  to  prune  a  tree,  particularly 
the  prune,  to  receive  the  best  results,  this  article  is  dictated. 
The  first  and  quite  important  thing  is  to  procure  a  good, 
first-class  tree,  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  one  from  three  to 
four  feet  in  height,  and  never  those  very  large  ones  that 
some  nurserymen  try  to  impress  un  their  patrons  as  being 
the  most  desirable  for  planting,  because  of  their  large  size, 
etc.  So  the  unfortunate  victim  planks  up  his  25  cents  per 
tree,  and  receives  a  large  six  to  eight  foo'  tree  plowed  out 
with  those  patent  tree- diggers,  that  cut  or  rather  break  all 
roots  off  seven  or  eight  inches  from  their  starting  point,  and 
goes  home  highly  pleased  with  his  purchase.  Now,  if  you 
look  at  the  trunk,  a  foot  or  two  above  the  ground,  right 
where  the  future  head  will  have  to  be  formed,  you  will  find, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  that  there  are  no  well  developed 
buds  there.  This  alone  is  enough  to  condemn  the  tree; 
and  then,  it  is  reasonable  that  a  tree  with  a  large  top  must 
have  correspondingly  large  roots,  so  when  this  speedy, 
death-dealing  device  is  propelled  along  by  six  or  eight  strong 
horses,  cutting  off  all  those  large  roots  that  characterize  a 
a  large  tree,  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  trunk,  it  is  plainly 
evident  that  the  shock  will  be  a  great  deal  more  severe  on 
a  large  tree  than  on  a  small  one.  The  roots  being  smaller 
on  the  small  one,  more  fibrous  roots  will  be  obtained,  and 
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everybody  agrees  that  they  are  the  vitality  of  any  plant. 
Another  point  in  favor  of  the  small  trees  is  that  there  are 
always  perfect  buds  all  the  way  to  the  ground,  and  that  will 
insure  a  good-shaped  head. 

After  fencing,  and  plowing  the  land  thoroughly,  lay  it  off 
in  the  triangle  fashion,  the  trees  20  feet  apart  each  way; 
then  dig  the  holes,  and  don't  be  afraid  of  getting  them  too 
large,  for  setting  a  tree  in  a  cramped  hole  is  poor  economy. 
Now  that  you  have  got  your  land  ready  to  receive  the  trees, 
go  to  some  reliable  nurseryman,  and  save  ten  cents  on  each 
one  by  taking  the  second-class  trees,  those  from  three  to 
four  feet  in  height.  If  your  land  is  dry,  loose  soil,  get 
peach  root,  if  deep,  heavy  bottom  take  almond  (?),  and  for 
wet,  cold,  springy  land  get  myrobolan.  After  purchasing, 
take  them  home  and  plant  as  soon  as  possible.  When  you 
have  got  them  all  set  out,  take  a  sharp  knife  and  prepare 
to  cut  back.  Now,  as  the  most  destructive  enemy  a  fruit- 
man  has  to  contend  with  is  that  injury  common  to  all 
high-pruned  trees,  namely,  sunburn,  and  as  the  only  effi- 
cient and  sure  preventive  is  heading  low,  get  a  measure, 
not  over  12  inches,  and  cut  to  that,  and  you  will  never  be 
troubled  by  that  devastating  ravage. 

After  cutting  them  off  to  12  inches  there  need  be  nothing 
done  to  them  except  to  cultivate  regularly  through  the  sum- 
mer. The  next  winter  take  a  14-inch  measure,  and  measur- 
ing from  where  it  was  cut  the  previous  spring,  cut  off  all 
the  larger  whips,  or  growths,  which  should  be  from  four  to 
six,  leaving  all  the  pruner  thinks  are  required  in  giving  the 
tree  a  good,  symmetric  shape;  so  don't  cut  them  off,  as 
they  never  will  grow  if  not  cut,  and  the  next  year  will  set 
to  fruit  buds,  and  the  year  after  will  produce  a  small  crop. 
The  next  summer  let  everything  grow  as  before,  cultivating 
occasionally.  When  time  to  prune,  select  only  those  thit 
are  required  to  give  the  tree  the  best  shape,  and  cut  to  20 
or  22  inches,  leaving  the  others,  and  they  will  pay  you 
handsomely  the  fourth  year.  You  have  now  got  a  tree  that 
has  been  pruned  twice,  not  counting  the  first  pruning.  The 
next  summer,  which  will  be  the  third,  you  will  get  enough 
fruit  to  more  than  compensate  you  for  the  original  cost  of 
trees.  That  year  let  everything  grow,  and  the  next  winter 
cut  to  30  inches,  leaving  those  that  are  not  required  in 
shaping  the  tree,  to  bear  and  help  fill  the  owner's  lengthy 
buckskin.  You  now  have  a  tree  well  shaped,  and  being 
full  of  those  small  limbs,  is  capable  of  producing  large 
crops  (without  breaking)  in  the  least  possible  time.  If  they 
had  been  cut  out,  as  some  men  advise,  you  would  have  had 
a  fine-shaped  tree,  without  the  slightest  possibility  of  a  crop 
for  two  years  to  come.  If  your  trees  grow  more  than  three 
feet  that  year,  don't  cut,  but  wait  until  the  winter  follow- 
ing, and  then  cut  the  third  year's  growth,  which  will  be  two 
years  old,  to  30  inches.  After  that  pruning,  you  can  lay 
away  your  knife,  as  there  will  be  little  use  for  it,  excepting 
where  a  limb  is  broken,  etc.  There  will  be  nothing  to  do 
now,  but  to  cultivate,  haVvest  the  crops  and  spend  the 
money.  F. 
Stony  Point,  Sonoma  Co. 

Effect  of  Frost  on  Almonds. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  discussion  of  almond  growing  in 
your  issue  of  the  2 1st  inst.,  shows  the  tree  to  be  a  strong, 
fast  grower,  and  quick  bearer,  but  makes  no  mention  of  the 
danger  of  destruction  of  the  crop  by  late  spring  frosts, — a 
thing  which  we  understand  often  happens.  Can  we  learn 
through  your  columns  how  far  this  is  true;  also  what  is  the 
location — hilly  or  otherwise — of  the  orchards  mentioned  by 

Mr.  Treat.  A  SUBSCRIBER. 

Paso  Robles,  January  23,  1893. 

The  foregoing  letter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Percy  Treat  who 
responds  as  follows: 

To  THE  Editor:— I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the 
31st  ult.  asking  me  to  reply  to  letter  signed  "  Subscriber" 
which  vou  enclose.  When  the  almond  buds  are  just  open- 
ing, which  is  about  now,  they  are  liable  to  be  Willed  by  a 
heavy  frost;  but  it  takes  a  pretty  severe  one.  Last  night 
we  had  quite  a  frost  here  and  about  one-eighth  to  one- 
quarter  nf  an  inch  of  ice.  But  I  notice  that  the  almond 
buds,  which  are  swollen  to  the  bursting  point  almost,  and 
are  very  tender  consequently,  have  not  suffered  in  the  least. 
Of  course,  we  might  have  it  cold  enough  to  kill  them;  such 
as  the  winter  about  four  years  ago,  if  I  remember  right. 
But  even  that  cold  weather  came  too  early  in  the  winter  to 
affect  the  buds  here. 

The  orchards  mentioned  by  me  are  on  the  level  plain 
only  about  four  miles  from  the  tule  land  of  the  Sacramento 
river.  They  are  on  land  all  made  by  Putah  creek  in  the 
last  40  years.  Any  further  information  I  am  able  to  give 
or  matters  relating  to  almond  to  explain,  I  will  gladly  do  so. 

Davisville,  FpH  i,  i8c)3  Percy  Treat. 

Olive  Culture  In  California. 

(Conclusion  of  essay  by  President  B  M.  I.elong  of  i/ie  State 
Horticultural  Society.) 

I.BTTER  KKOM  JOHN  S.  CAl.KINS. 

Pomona,  fan.  23,  1893. 

Mr.  B,  M.  I.elong — Dbak  Sik  :  The  olive  orchards  at  Pomoni  in 
the  miin  have  been  recently  planted,  though  there  are  several  that 
are  live  or  six  years  old  and  two  or  three  that  are  older.  One  nf  the 
latter  neglected  during  and  after  the  boom,  having  had  several  differ- 
ent nonresident  owners,  was  taken  in  hand  bv  the  late  G.  C.  Muir, 
who  had  never  handled  olives  bofore.  He  made  that  season  3000 
gallons  of  pickled  olives  nnd  several  gallons  of  oil.  The  Utter  won 
the  first  premium  at  the  citrus  fair;  the  pickles  sold  lor  75  cents  to  $i 
per  gallon,  and  the  returns  from  the  three  acres  amounted  to  upward 
of  $2500.  He  thus  demonstrated  that  even  those  not  experienced 
in  the  business  can  make  excellent  oil  and  pickles  with  simple  and 
cheap  means,  as  his  entire  apparatus  cost  less  than  $100. 

Mr.  Almstead.  of  New  York,  has  a  four-aere  olive  orchar^  here 
which  commenced  bearing  last  year.  The  fruit  this  year  was  bought 
by  a  local  firm  for  hve  cents  per  p->und,  or  about  22  oenf!  per  gallon. 
The  returns  were  $ioo  per  acre.  Had  the  owner  made  his  olives  into 
pickles  himself,  which  is  the  custom  among  growers,  he  would  have 
got  80  cents  per  gallon  for  the  pickles,  or  nearly  $400  per  acre. 

Owing  to  the  many  object-lessons  here  showing  immense  profits  in 
olive  culture,  the  industry  has  become  of  absorbing  interest.  The 
cost  of  tillage  is  from  $10  to  $15  per  acre  per  year,  till  the  trees 
come  into  bearing. 

The  outlook  'or  ?  ready  market  as  the  product  increases  is  most 
encouraging.    The  State  is  a  large  importer  of  alleged  olive  oil  and 


pickled  olives,  the  meager  home  o'ltput  as  yet  being  exhausted  soon 
after  it  is  put  upon  the  market  Owing  to  the  superiority  of  our 
goods,  the  foreign  article  must  give  place  to  the  home  product  as 
soon  as  it  is  to  b;  had  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  demand. 

The  Mission  viriety  has  heretofore  proiuoed  the  oil  and  pickles 
put  upon  the  market,  but  many  new  varieties  have  been  imported 
into  the  State  within  the  past  few  years.  Of  these  I  have  nearly 
sixty  sorts  in  my  nurseries;  a  number  of  them  are  in  bearing  here 
nnd  elsewhere  in  the  State,  na^nely  :  Nevadillo  Blanco,  Manzanillo, 
Rubra,  Pendulina,  Oblonga,  Regalis,  Uvaria,  Columella  and  others. 
They  promise  to  be  very  valuable  acquisitions. 

LETTER  KKOM  HON.  ELWOOD  COOPER. 

Santa  Barbara,  Jan.  22,  1893, 
B.  M.  Lelong  Esij. — Your  letter  of  the  13th  is  before  me.  The 
amount  realized  per  acre  on  olive  trees  depends  so  much  upon  the 
ravages  of  the  b'ack  scale  that  no  correct  idea  can  be  given.  I  wrote 
an  article  for  the  Illustrated  Caiijornian,  January  number  1892, 
page  SI,  from  which  you  can  draw.  I  have  had  on  is-year  old  trees 
54  to  the  acre,  over  200  pounds  to  the  tree,  8Ji  pounds  to  the  bottle, 
say  22  bottles,  1188  bottles,  worth  $r,  less  5  per  cent,  $1129.  Cost  of 
picking  and  preparing,  25  per  cent,  $282;  net,  $847  per  acre. 

The  following  year  there  was  no  fruit.  Four  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  dollars  each  year,  but  this  was  a  wonderfully  good  year.  Scale 
insects  will  prevent  the  trees  from  fruiting,  and  without  a  parasite  I 
would  advise  the  planting  to  go  slow.  Nothing  short  of  kerosene 
emulsion,  and  two  sprayings  each  year,  will  keep  the  trees  in  lairly 
good  bearing  condition.  If  fumigation  is  used,  it  will  have  to  be 
done  in  midwinter.  Prof.  Coquillett  has  reported  that  the  gas  will 
not  destroy  the  eggs.  Again,  so  far  as  oilmaking  is  concerned,  unless 
cottonseed-oil  adulteration  can  be  prohibited  by  compelling  the  com- 
pounders to  state  on  the  labels,  the  market  is  very  limited.  There  is 
a  good  market  for  pickled  olives  if  properly  prepared.  The  cost  of 
bringing  olive  trees  into  good  bearing  will  be  about  the  same  as 
oranges. 

Third  is  answered  in  the  first. 

The  variety  :  I  only  plant  the  Mission.  I  have  other  varieties, 
but  am  trying  to  sell  them. 

5th.  The  obstacles  are  black  scale  and  counterfeit  labels,  mer- 
cantile dishonesty,  the  absence  of  the  knowledge  by  consumers  of  the 
true  value  of  pure  products.  When  these  difficulties  are  overcome, 
the  olive  industry  will  be  paramount  to  any  other  product. 

6th.  I  cannot  give  you  the  experience  of  any  grower  except 
myself. 

LETTER  OK  ALKRED  WRIGHT  OK  POMONA. 

B.  M.  Lelong.  Esij. — Your  favor  of  January  i3lh  cime  (o  hand  in 
due  time.  1  have  been  too  busy  this  season  to  experiment  with  my 
orchard  as  to  quantity.  I  only  measured  the  fruit  from  one  of  my 
three-year-old  Manzanillo  olive  tr.-es,  which  yielded  four  gallons  of 
olives.  Some  of  my  four-year-old  Manzanillo  and  Nevadillo  Blanco 
muit  have  had  five  or  six  gallons  to  the  tree. 

When  it  was  lime  for  the  first  picking  I  was  filling  my  three  hot- 
houses with  oliv"  cuttings,  which  so  occupied  my  time  that  I  had 
Messrs.  Thacker  &  Son  come  and  pick  them  for  pickles,  which  are 
No.  I,  I  assure  you. 

I  want  to  state  right  here  before  I  forget  it,  that  some  of  the  dealers 
and  nurserymen  throughout  the  State  advertis.«!  the  Nevadillo  Blanco 
as  only  good  for  oil.  I  have  as  fine  pickled  olives  of  the  Nevadillo 
Bhnco  as  you  or  any  other  person  ever  ate. 

I  also  made  a  small  quantity  of  olive  oil,  which  is  No.  i. 
2d  The  cost  of  bringing  an  olive  orchard  into  bsaring.  The 
standard  price  here  is  $15  per  acre  per  year,  "and  is  what  I  am  get- 
ting." I  am  selling  No.  i  one-year-old  Manimillo  and  Nevadillo 
Blanco  olive  trees  wf-U-rooted  for  $too  per  thousand,  "which  are 
much  belter  than  old  trees  on  account  of  having  all  the  fibrous  roots 
which  older  olive  trees  do  not  have,"  which  can  be  set  in  orchard  for 
three  cents  per  tree  and  at  $15  p"r  acre,  per  year  is  not  expensive. 

I  set  my  first  10  acres  April,  1888,  which  was  too  late  in  the  season. 
A  number  of  both  varieties  fruited  quite  heavily,  a '  you  will  see  by 
small  photo,  from  branch  from  Manzani'lo  taken  October,  1891.  The 
same  trees  txjre  heavily  last  year  also.  This  is  all  done  on  dry  land 
without  irrigation,  and  73  feet  to  surface  water. 

3rd.  You  ask,  does  the  demand  for  oliv^  oil  and  pickled  olives 
warrant  the  planting  of  new  olive  orchards? 

Everything  goes  to  indicate  that  this  State  will  never  grow  too 
many  olive  orchards,  as  the  present  demand  for  pure  olive  oil  and 
pickled  olives  is  far  greater  than  the  supply.  There  were  pickled  in 
this  valley  a  good  many  thousand  gallons  and  not  enough  for  home 
consumption;  besides  one  wholes  ile  house  in  New  York  sent  on  an 
ordfr  for  25.000  gallons  of  pickled  olives,  but  could  get  none.  Just 
as  soon  as  we  get  enough  grown  in  this  State  so  we  c^n  ship  pickled 
olives  East  by  the  carload,  or  trainloads,  so  soon  will  it  pay. 
"  What  varieties  give  the  best  returns.  " 

My  orchard  is  principally  of  the  Manzanillo  and  Nevadillo  Blanco 
varieties,  still  i  have  about  40  varieties  in  orchard  in  small  lots,  and 
quite  a  number  of  them  are  in  bearing.  So  far  as  tested,  I  must  say 
my  preference  is  for  th'  Manzanillo  and  Nevadillo  BUnco. 

This  coming  season  I  will  be  more  particular  with  my  orchard  as  to 
knowing  what  it  will  pay  per  acre. 

LETTER  OK  REV.  C.  K.  I^OOP  OK  POMONA. 

Pomona,  Cal,  Jan.  20,  1893. 
B.  M.  Ljtlong,  Esq. — Your  letter  dated  Jan.  13th  is  before  me,  and 
I  assure  you  it  gives  me  great  plea'^ure  to  respond  to  your  request,  in 
aiding  in  the  good  work  of  deepening  the  interest  already  felt  in 
olive  culture  in  this  State.  The  subject  assigned  you  for  the  January 
meeting.  "  The  future  of  the  olive  and  ol've  oil.;'  is  invested  with  the 
deepest  interest  to  every  intelligent  horticulturist  in  Californi  i. 

The  young  man  starting  out  in  this  industry  now  will  not  be  liable 
to  serious  mistakes.  With  all  available  help  at  command,  he  takes  a 
careful  survey  of  his  ground  in  making  his  location,  satisfying  him- 
self with  regard  to  its  requisites,  soil,  climate,  elevation  and  ex- 
posure; he  then  selects  his  trees,  with  reference  to  stature,  prerosity, 
truitfulness,  oil-producing  qualities,  size  and  delicacy  of  pulp.  Power 
of  resistance,  as  well  as  degree  of  resistance,  in  reference  to  untoward 
influences  of  wind  and  frost,  shouldenter  info  this  imoortant  problem. 

Comparing  the  history  of  climatic  conditions  in  California  during 
the  last  century  with  'he  well-authenticated  history  of  Italy  covering 
that  period,  we  are  able  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  superiority  of 
California  in  the  olive  belt. 

We  read  the  record  of  severe  storms,  devastating  frost,  rapid 
change  in  temperature,  with  the  mercury  descending  to  8*  Kahr. , 
causing  great  damage  and  destruction  to  olive  trees  in  all  parts  of 
southern  France  and  Italy. 

After  the  severe  frosts  of  1872,  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  extent  of  injury  in  fincany.  In  their  report  to  the  Board 
of  Horticulture  in  Florence  we  find  the  statement  that  they  found  one 
variety  (Leccino)  uninjured  by  frost;  single  trees  were  standing  un- 
tou'-hed  in  tb^:  midst  of  plantations  once  important  and  famous,  now 
destroyed. 

While  we  do  not  look  for  such  severe  storms  and  low  temperature 
where  we  would  locate  an  olive  orchard  in  California,  knowing  that 
the  tree  would  be  killed  if  the  mercury  fell  to  8°  Fahr.,  still  it  is  a 
satisfaction  to  know  that  we  have  on  our  list  of  imported  press  olives 
this  valuable  tree  which  withstood  the  severe  lest  of  frost  in  Italy. 
The  olive  belt  of  California  has  been  free  from  injurious  frosts  this 
winter,  the  changes  of  temperature  normal,  in  startling  contrast  to 
the  condi'ions  on  the  seaboard  of  the  southern  .Slates,  while  in 
southern  Europe,  where  the  olive  grows,  blighting  frosts  and  deso- 
lating snowstorms  are  prevailing  as  far  south  as  Naples  in  Italy. 

It  seems  reasonable,  under  our  superior  climatic  conditions,  to  look 
with  confidence  upon  the  success  of  the  olive,  when  we  see  what 
others  have  accomplished,  at  home  and  abroad  and  under  the  deep- 
ening influence  of  intelligent  foresight  in  selecting  location,  in  select- 
ing varieties  to  meet  our  highest  hopes,  we  apply  the  well  known 
principles  of  vegetable  physiology,  causing  the  tree  to  grow  develop 
and  reproduce,  under  the  influence  of  light,  heat,  moisture  and  a  due 
supply  of  fippropriale  plant  food. 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  always  follow  the  windings  01  the 


beaten  path.  We  live  under  favorable  conditions  to  make  departure 
and  improvements;  and  the  intelligent  olive-grower  should  turn  to  the 
best  account  every  opportunity  to  aid  nature  in  this  work  of  develop- 
ment and  reproduction.  Our  hints  and  su?gestions  upon  arrange- 
ment, symmetry  and  utility  we  can  glean  from  the  olive  belt  of  the 
world  We  can  secure,  through  the  aid  of  photography,  pictures  of 
trees  in  groups,  or  massed  in  plantation,  on  the  Grecian  Island, 
where  Sappho  sang,  on  the  breezy  hills  of  Palestine,  on  the  interior 
plains  of  Damascus,  on  the  red  fields  and  hillsides  of  Malaga,  under 
the  dewy  freshness  and  soft  skies  of  Amalfi  and  Salerno  in  southern 
Italy. 

With  such  incentives  to  exertion,  with  such  an  alluring  prospect  of 
success,  with  the  best  varieties,  at  reasonable  expense  at  hand,  from 
which  to  make  your  selection,  wilh  a  virgin  soil,  warmed  by  the  all- 
beholding  sun,  with  a  sea  breeze  grateful  and  invigorating  alike  to 
man  and  the  vegetable  realm,  our  adv  ce  is,  put  your  hand  to  the 
plow  and  work  with  manly  strength  and  might,  as  intelligent  and  en- 
ergetic Californians  are  doing  in  other  branches  of  horticulture,  and 
look  forward  in  hope  to  the  consummation  of  your  labors,  when  the 
olive,  matchless  in  beauty,  perfect  in  symmetry,  color  and  stature, 
shall  stand  in  the  fairest  avenue  of  the  garden— an  emblem  of  peace, 
prosperity  and  fruitfulness. 

Under  the  head  of  practical  results,  my  own  experience  may  be  of 
some  benefit.  In  1875,  I  planted  about  a  dozen  rooted  cuttings  of 
the  Mission  olive.  The  soil  was  a  rich,  gravelly  loam,  with  perfect 
under  drainage.  The  elevation  was  1200  feet,  with  gentle  exposure 
to  Ihe  south  and  west.  Wilh  perfect  care  and  cultivation,  the  trees 
made  a  remarkable  growth;  no  pruning  being  done,  except  to  keep 
the  stem  clean.  On  the  eighth  year  the  iiees  bore  what  I  called  a 
full  crop.  From  two  of  the  largest  trees  I  gathered  75  gallons.  The 
olives  were  prepared  for  the  table  and  sold  bv  two  of  our  grocerymen 
of  Pomona,  for  $75  On  the  ninth  year  no  blossoms  appeared.  On 
the  tenth  year  another  full  crop.  Nine  of  the  trees  averaged  35  gal- 
lons of  fruit.  One  old  tree,  planted  in  1837,  yielded  40  gallons. 
These  olives  were  prepared  and  sold  for  80  cents  a  gallon,  b-inging 
$284.  These  ten  acres  were  planted  33  feet  apart,  and  stood  upon 
one-fourth  of  an  acre.  At  this  rate  an  acre  would  bring  an  income  of 
$1136.  Allowing  one-half  for  expenses,  we  would  still  have  over  $500 
net  income.  Let  it  be  well  understood  that  in  this  experiment  all  the 
conditions  were  favorable  in  the  highest  degree.  Except  in  the 
amount  of  water,  these  olives  had  the  same  care  and  cultivation  as 
the  orange  trees  growing  on  an  adjoining  lot. 

Mr.  George  J.  Mitchell  of  Pom  jna  has  550  Mission  trees  five  years 
old,  from  which  he  has  already  gathered  four  and  one-halt  tons  of 
fruit,  and  has  in  sight  at  least  one  and  one-half  tons  more  to  harvest 
when  the  fruit  ripens.  Mr.  Mitchell  could  have  sold  his  crop  readily 
for  $100  per  ton,  but  prefers  to  cure  the  fruit  himself  and  place  it  upon 
the  market.  The  price  of  Mission  olives  delivered  here  at  the  curing- 
house  is  %\OQ  per  ton. 

Among  those  who  have  experimented  successfully  in  making  oil  on 
a  small  scale,  Mr.  Harvey  Hewetl  of  Lugonia  may  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection.  Having  worked  carefully  and  successfully  for  four 
years  in  these  experimei.ts,  Mr.  Hewett  is  able  to  give  valuable  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  this  branch  of  the  industry,  involved  in  oil-making. 
According  to  his  testimony,  an  orchard  in  full-bearing  will  pay  20  per 
cent,  where  the  o'chard  has  a  commercial  value  of  $1000  an  acre. 

According  to  official  reports,  the  importations  of  olive  oil  were  as 
follows; 

Year.  Gallons.  Value. 

1881  384,41s  $480,683 

1882  508,028  

1883  536,749  

1884  610,429  

1885  493.928  

'886  634.354  

1887   744,766  

1888  654,162  

i8'!9  893. 338  ;  

1890   .   893,984  $819,110 

tSgt  605,509  $733,489 

1892  $87t|«&i3 

This  table  shows  the  number  of  gallons  imported  in  1890,  was  more 
than  double  the  number  imported  in  1881.  In  1892,  the  value  was 
$876,613,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $143,127.  Now  add 
the  amount  produced  and  sold  in  Californii.  and  you  have  an  idea  of 
the  commercial  demand  for  olive  oil  in  the  United  Slates. 

The  amount  paid  for  imported  p'ckled  olives  from  Cadiz,  Spain,  in 

1891,  was  $259,410.  From  Mirseill "S,  France,  $ti,ii8.  From  other 
sources,  including  Italy,  $49,632.  Total  in  1891,  $320,163.  Increase 
from  1890,  $108,346. 

The  following  directions  may  be  a  benefit  to  those  who  have  a  few 
olive  trees  in  bearing  and  are  anxious  to  try  the  experiment  of  making 
oil:  B'ly  an  imnrovf  d  cider  mill,  costing  $45  or  $50,  with  improved 
press  attachment  Make  a  bag  of  Russian  crash  the  same  diameter  as 
the  hoop  of  your  press.  Gather  olives  perfectly  ripe,  crush  in  the 
mill,  the  pulp  falling  into  the  bag  in  the  hoop  until  full,  tic  the  bag 
securely  then  apply  the  press  lever  and  commence  the  pressure 
gently  at  first,  until  nothing  more  can  be  obtained.  The  water  of 
vegetation  containing  the  oil  is  caught  in  earthen  jars  and  carried  to 
the  cellar,  and  after  a  day  or  two,  the  oil  rising  to  ihe  top  is  skimmed 
off  and  filtered  through  cotton  batting  placed  in  a  vessel  with  perfor- 
ated bottom.  This  part  of  the  process  is  repea'ed  to  insure  the  sepa- 
ration of  all  the  particles  of  pulp  in  the  oil.  Everything  coming  in 
contact  with  the  crushed  fruit  and  oil  must  be  absolutely  clean. 

After  the  first  oil  is  expressed,  the  pulp  bag  may  be  dipped  in  boil- 
ing water  until  thoroughly  healed  and  then  returned  to  the  press  and 
a  small  quantity  of  second  grade  oil  will  be  obtained. 

If,  in  addition  to  this  simple  press,  you  incur  the  expense  of  a  ma- 
chine to  extract  the  pits,  before  the  pulp  is  put  under  the  press,  your 
'vork  will  be  more  satisfactory,  as  the  pits  arf^  not  desirable,  for  if 
the  oil  from  the  pit  would  impart  a  different  flavor  to  the  oil 
of  the  pulp. 

The  varieties  for  oil  which  appear  to  be  highly  promis'ng  are  Razza, 
Rubra,  Grossio,  Belmonle,  Morinello,  Corregiolo,  liifrantoi  and 
Uvaria.  The  oil  just  made  here  from  the  Uvaria  would  delight  the 
eye  and  palate  of  an  expert  in  Lucca. 

For  pickling,  the  Ascolana  and  St.  Agostino;  the  Hispania  and 
Santa  Catarina  are  recommended.  The  first  two  are  white  olive.«, 
with  large  and  delicious  pulp.  The  last  two  are  remarkable  for  the 
size  of  the  fruit,  being  the  largest  of  all  the  imported  varieties.  As  so 
many  are  planting  the  Regalis,  Columella  and  Manzanillo  for  pick- 
ling, and  as  these  trees,  when  bearing  a  full  crop,  give  a  medium- 
sized  berry,  the  growers  will  find  it  necessary  to  raise  a  large  olive 
when  the  time  comes  to  displace  the  queen  olive  of  .Spain. 

I  regret  not  having  received  more  answers,  but  those  re- 
ceived are  from  men  directly  in  the  business  and  whose 
opinions  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  consideration. 
Ten  years  ago  there  was  but  one  brand  of  olive  oil  put  up 


in  the  State,  but  now  they  number  over  a  dozen.  The  pro- 
duction, however,  is  as  yet  somewhat  small,  as  shown  by 
the  following  figures:    Total  product  by  years — 

Year.  Gallons. 

1 888   590 

1889   1,142 

1890   5.202 

1891  It, on 

Total  product  from  1888  to  1891  17.945 


We  have  not  yet  the  figures  showing  the  output  of  1892, 
but  know  that  it  does  not  exceed  that  of  1891;  in  fact,  is 
much  below  it. 

In  1890  there  were  893,984  ga'lons  of  olive  oil  imported 
into  the  UniteH  States,  valued  at  $8r9  iio.  Our  domestic 
output  up  tu  1891  was  only  about  a  two-hundredth  part  of 
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the  importations  of  1890.  There  are  now  7997  acres 
planted  in  olives  in  the  State;  of  these,  there  are  2883 
acres  in  bearing. 

My  own  opinion  regarding  this  question  was  expressed 
in  an  article  written  for  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of 
Dec.  I,  1892,  in  which  I  said: 

"  The  American  taste  has  not  yet  been  educated  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  this  delicate  fruit,  nor  learned  to 
use  the  oil  made  therefrom,  and  spurious  olive  oils  find  a 
sale  in  the  market  on  account  of  their  low  price,  where  the 
genuine  article  can  hardly  find  purchasers. 

"  While  the  olive  has  been  grown  in  California  from  the 
date  of  its  earliest  actual  settlement  by  white  men,  so  far 
as  its  production  goes  it  is  yet  in  the  experimental  stage, 
and  while  there  is  no  question  but  that  olives  and  olive  oil 
will  yet  prove  proStable  to  California  growers,  it  would  not 
be  wise  on  the  part  of  a  beginner  of  limited  means  to  plant 
it  on  an  extensive  scale  for  profit. 

"  My  advice  to  the  beginner  with  limited  means  is,  don't 
experiment.  That  can  be  left  to  larger  growers  who  have 
already  made  enough  to  branch  out  in  new  directions  where 
some  chances  are  to  be  taken. 

"  The  are  in  this  State  many  olivegrowers  who  get  ex- 
cellent returns  from  their  orchards,  but  have  to  overcome 
numerous  difficulties  in  preparing  their  products  for  mar- 
ket." 


The  Raisin  Growers  at  Fresno. 

The  California  Raisin-Growers'  Association  held  a  meet- 
ing at  Fresno,  beginning  Wednesday  of  last  week  and  lasting 
two  days.  The  attendance  was  fair  and  the  interest  general. 
The  chief  business  was  the  consideration  of  the  extended  re- 
port of  the  executive  committee  and  discussion  of  the  pro- 
posed raisin-growers'  bill  and  means  to  secure  its  passage 
by  the  State  legislature.  Reference  to  these  matters  was 
made  in  the  Rural  Press  last  week,  and  extracts  printed 
from  the  report,  a  full  synopsis  of  which  is  as  follows: 

The  commtttee  reports  that  the  raisin  crop  for  1892  amounted  to 
about  3100  carloads,  or  42.000,000  pound'?.  Of  this,  at>out  1000  car- 
loads were  sold  and  forwarded  EiSt  prior  to  Nov.  i,  at  prices  which 
the  packers  assured  the  association  would  bring  the  grower  for  the 
greater  portion  4M  cents  per  pound.  In  Novemtjer  several  hundred 
carloads  of  the  remainder  were  consigned  to  Eastern  brokers,  who  in 
many  instances  loaned  money  thereon,  and  were  sold  at  prices  that 
would  bring  the  grower  about  one  cent  per  pound.  Since  the  first 
day  of  January  competition  appears  to  have  ceased,  and  the  raisin 
market  is  slowly  regaining  its  normal  condition.  Several  sales  have 
been  made  at  advanced  prices,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  their  report 
raisins  were,  in  same  centers,  selling  at  50  per  cent  atiove  the  prices 
current  during  the  month  of  November. 

The  committee  attribute  the  eviU  existing  to  the  insane  competition 
which  exists  between  rival  cooperative  packing  companies,  and  rival 
commission  packers  of  the  State,  and  to  the  practice  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed  of  throwing  the  great  bulk  of  the  raisin  crop  of  the 
State  upon  the  Eastern  market  at  one  time,  without  regard  to  the 
consumptive  demand;  to  the  fraudulent  and  dishonest  branding  o' 
raisins,  and  to  the  practice  indulged  in  by  many  of  the  cooperative 
packers  of  consigning  raisins  to  Eastern  brokers  and  drawing  upon 
such  brokers  lor  one-half  the  estimated  value  of  the  raisins,  and  re- 
quiring the  broker  to  advance  the  freight;  to  the  great  jealousy  which 
exists  between  rival  packers,  and  also  between  rival  brokers;  to  the 
absence  of  any  systems  of  uniform  marketing;  to  the  sale  by  needy 
growers  to  packers  who  trade  upon  the  necessity  of  the  grower  and 
purchase  his  raisins  at  prices  verying  from  i}4  to  2%  cents  per  pound, 
little  more  than  one-half  the  cost  of  production. 

The  report  says  also: 

"To  summiriie  this  year's  operations,  we  would  say,  that,  while 
many  of  the  brokers  and  packers  honorably  maintain  their  obliga- 
tions and  observe  the  combination  price,  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire 
pack  of  the  Sttte  was  sold  at  a  price  that  would  for  the  most  part  pay 
the  grower       cents  a  pound. 

"As  before  stated,  in  the  month  of  Novemlier  the  compact  was 
broken  and  many  packers  consigned  raisins  East,  borrowed  money 
upon  them,  gave  the  broker  permisjion  to  sell  them  at  any  price  they 
would  bring,  and  they  were  so  sold  at  prices,  which,  after  deducting 
freight,  charges  for  packing  and  commission,  would  not  net  the 
grower  one-half  the  amount  it  cost  him  to  produce  the  raisins. 

"  For  example,  many  carloads  were  sold  at  3!^  cents  per  pound. 
From  this  would  have  to  bs  deducted  $1.40  a  hundred  pounds  lor 
freight.  37}^  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  the  price  charged  by  the 
commission  packer  for  packing  loose  raisins;  and  24K  cents  broker- 
age and  commission;  thus  netting  the  grower  less  than  1%  cents  a 
pound. 

' '  Trading  upon  this  demoralized  market  the  Eastern  broker  became 
the  buyer,  purchasing  largely  of  the  raisins  still  unsold  in  the  Slate, 
from  the  discouraged  packer,  and  holding  them  for  a  large  profit. 

"Your  committee  have  before  them  a  list  of  sales  made  during  the 
past  few  days,  by  which  many  cooperative  packing  houses  have, 
through  their  management,  succumtxjd  to  the  panic  thus  created,  and 
have  disposed  of  their  raisins  for  cash  to  the  broker,  packed  and 
ready  for  delivery,  at  from  2)f  to  -2.%  cents  a  pound.  In  contem- 
plating this  stat^  of  circumstances,  it  should  be  rememt)ered  that 
every  pound  of  raisins  delivered  at  the  packing  house  costs  the  farmer 
2ji  cents  a  pound  to  produce. 

"The  time  has  arrived  when  the  growers  should  take  the  marketing 
of  rai.'iins  into  their  own  hands." 

An  appeal  is  made  for  funds,  and  the  plan  of  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  raisin-growers  outlined.  A  bill  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature,  authorizing  the  organization  of  the 
association,  is  submiitecl.  A  synopsis  of  its  provisions  is, 
the  title  being 

"  An  Act  to  ICstablish  a  California  State  Raisin  Growers,  Packers 
and  Brokers'  Association,  and  prescribing  the  powers  thereof." 

Section  first  creates  the  association  as  a  State  institution,  with  the 
full  powers  of  an  incorporated  body. 

Section  second  provides  that  each  member  who  shall  be  a  grower  of 
raisins  shall  have  as  many  votes  as  he  may  have  acres  in  l)earing 
raisin  vines  in  this  State,  one  vote  for  each  acre.  The  making  of  a 
false  affidavit  of  ownership  shall  be  deemed  a  felony.  Packers  and 
brokers  shall  be  entitled  to  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  average 
number  of  voles  of  a  grower. 

SectioB  third  provides  that  the  association  shall  be  organized  in 
Kutner  hall  in  the  city  of  Fresno,  at  a  date  to  be  hereafter  fixed. 

Section  sixth  vests  the  association  with  the  power  to  expel  any 
member  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  by-laws. 

Section  seventh  provides  for  the  appointment  of  committees  of  ref- 
erence and  arbitration,  for  the  settlement  of  such  matters  as  may  be 
voluntarily  submitted  for  arbitration  by  members  or  nonraembers,  the 
chairman  of  each  committee  being  vested  with  the  power  to  adminis- 
ter oaths  and  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses. 

Section  eighth  prescribes  that  when  a  final  award  shall  have  been 
rendered,  an  execution  may  issue  thereon,  the  same  as  if  it  were  a 
judgment  rendered  by  the  Superior  Court. 


Section  nine  authorizes  the  association  to  require  oaths  of  office 
and  bonds  from  its  officers. 

Under  section  tenth  fines  may  be  collected  by  action  in  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Section  eleventh  requires  every  package  of  raisins  to  be  submitted 
to  the  official  inspector,  who  shall  place  on  each  package  the  proper 
designation  of  its  grade. 

Section  twelfth  defines  the  duty  of  the  inspector. 

Section  thirteenth  provides  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiters  of 
the  official  seal  and  brands  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  Sioo  nor  more 
than  $1000,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Section  fourteenth  provides  that  no  raisin-grower  shall  consign,  sell 
or  deliver  any  raisins  either  in  or  out  of  the  State  of  California  to 
any  person  not  a  member  of  the  association,  without  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  association. 

Section  fifteenth  provides  that  no  association  broker  or  packer  shall 
handle  or  sell  any  raisins  belonging  to  nonmembers,  without  paying 
to  the  association  a  sum  which  shall  be  as  much  per  acre  as  would 
equal  the  membership  fees  of  the  association. 

Section  sixteen  requires  every  ^sociation  packer  and  broker  to  en- 
ter into  a  bond  for  the  faithful  observance  of  the  rules  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

An  outline  of  the  proposed  Constitution  of  the  associa- 
tion was  contained  in  the  columns  of  the  Rural  Press 
December  24th. 

General  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  report  by 
the  secretary. 

W.  M.  Van  Normer  believed  it  was  unjust  to  saddle  any 
of  the  blame  for  low  prices  on  the  cooperative  packing 
houses. 

Chairman  Norris  read  a  letter  from  Matthew  Dean,  the 
importer,  in  which  Mr.  Dean  said:  "  There  is  no  competi- 
tion from  Spanish  raisins  whatever.  The  competition  is 
from  within  and  among  your  own  agents." 

A.  C.  Bryan,  of  Kingsburg,  said  Dean  had  told  him  re- 
cently in  New  York  that  the  difficulty  in  the  raisin  market 
was  caused  by  overproduction  of  raisins  in  California. 

The  speaker  also  believed  that  there  was  overproduction. 

The  only  way  to  deal  with  the  evil  was  to  curtail  produc- 
tion by  not  converting  the  second  crop  into  raisins  and  by 
shipping  only  the  best  quality  of  raisins,  he  added. 

Alexander  Gordon  stated  that  the  executive  committee 
had  received  several  hundred  letters  from  brokers  and 
others  all  over  the  eastern  states,  and  every  one  of  these 
persons  denied  that  there  was  any  overproduction. 

If  there  was  any  overproduction  of  raisins,  why,  asked 
Mr.  Gordon,  has  the  price  of  raisins  advanced  one  cent  per 
pound  recently?  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  market 
was  glutted  or  if  there  was  overproduction. 

THE  PROPOSED  ACT. 

Upon  the  reading  of  the  proposed  legislative  act,  the 
various  provisions  were  adopted,  section  by  section. 

The  adoption  of  these  sections  is  merely  expressive  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  association  that  the  bill  do  pass  the 
legislature. 

Mr.  Gordon  said  that  the  question  before  the  association 
was  whether  the  association  should  be  perpetuated  or 
whether  it  should  be  allowed  to  be  scattered  to  the  winds 
of  heaven.  He  had  become  tired  of  mutual  associations 
where  5,000  members  might  do  wrong  and  each  saddle  the 
blame  upon  the  others.  He  wanted  a  legally  incorporated 
institution  where  each  would  be  bound  by  law.  The  reason 
why  the  market  was  broken  last  season  was  because 
growers  stood  outside  of  the  association  and  did  what  they 
pleased  and  they  were  joined  by  packers  and  brokers. 

It  was  decided  that  the  board  of  directors  should  be 
composed  of  nine  members. 

W.  Applegarth  feared  that  6,o(X}  raisin  growers  in 
California  could  not  be  successfully  organized  into  one 
body,  and  he  suggested  that  an  organization  of  packers  be 
effected,  and  in  this  way  a  method  would  be  established  by 
which  prices  could  be  maintained. 

A  member  said  he  would  be  willing  to  start  the  raisin 
growers'  association  if  the  co-operative  packers,  and  not 
less  than  four  of  the  outside  packing  firms  and  500  growers 
would  enter  the  permanent  organization.  He  would  not 
care  to  go  into  it  with  fewer  members  than  that. 

It  was  decided  to  send  C.  C.  Wright  and  John  S.  Dore 
to  Sacramento  as  a  committee  in  the  interest  of  the  bill. 

The  association  adjourned  Thursday  afternoon,  subject 
to  the  call  of  th^  chair. 

(She  @tock  "Y^af<.d. 


Kindness  to  Stock  Pays. 

To  THE  ediior: — The  Bible  tells  us  that  "a  merciful 
man  is  merciful  to  his  beast."  In  many  places  in  this  fair 
land  of  ours  there  are  societies  organizecl  for  the  worthy 
purpose  of  preventing  cruelty  to  animals.  All  such  efforts 
meet  with  the  hearty  commendation  of  humane  people. 
But  how  many  of  us  are  there,  who,  although  we  may  be  in 
full  sympathy  with  this  most  praiseworthy  work,  neverthe- 
less, through  ignorance  or  inexcusable  carelessness,  often 
cause  the  most  acute  and  distressing  pain  to  dumb  animals, 
"the  speechless  friends  of  man." 

Quite  generally  domestic  animals  receive  kind  treatment. 
But  if  we  should  give  the  subject  a  little  thought  and  atten- 
tion, we  would  learn  that  our  domestic  animals  are  often 
subjected  to  torment  and  pain,  that  with  little  trouble  we 
might  alleviate.  For  instance  many  horses  are  tormented 
by  too  tight  throat-straps  and  unnecessarily  short  check- 
reins.  Through  the  want  of  proper  shelter  and  the  lack  of 
careful  and  intelligent  feeding,  our  domestic  animals  are 
often  compelled  to  endure  the  torments  that  must  neces- 
sarily accompany  a  poor  physical  condition. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  question.  The  neglect 
of  domestic  animals  not  only  works  a  hardship  on  the  ani- 
mals themselves,  but  the  owners  also  must  suflfer.  For 
there  is  a  complete  concurrence  of  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  stock  and  poultry  are  very  much  more  valuable  to 
their  owners  when  they  receive  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
attention  than  when  they  are  neglected. 

To  show  how  thoughtlessness  can  cause  unnecessary  suf- 
fering, I  beg  the  reader  to  bear  with  me,  while  I  relate  a 
recent  experience  of  mine.  I  was  visiting  a  schoolmate  at 
his  home  in  the  country.     His  father  is  an  intelligent  pros- 


perous farmer.  Usually  he  uses  the  most  scrupulous  care 
and  humane  treatment  in  the  handling  of  his  stock.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  ramble  over  the  farm  with  my  friend  and 
schoolmate,  I  noticed  a  poor  neglected  sheep  in  a  small 
field  that  did  not  seem  to  contain  a  blade  of  grass.  The 
place,  moreover,  was  wet  and  damp  from  recent  heavy 
rains.  I  asked  my  friend  how  this  sheep  happened  to  be 
in  its  present  neglected  condition. 

"Oh,  that  sheep  is  old  and  worthless,"  he  answered,  "and 
father  had  it  turned  out  to  die." 

"  But  why  didn't  he  shoot  it  V  I  questioned. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  father  declared  it  wasn't  worth  the 
powder  and  shot  to  blow  it  up." 

How  could  a  man,  usually  kind  and  humane,  be  guilty  of 
such  cruelty 

That  poor  animal  had  in  the  only  way  within  its  power 
contributed  to  that  man's  wealth  and  happiness.  Nobody, 
who  has  not  actually  experienced  the  horrors  of  starvation 
and  exposure  to  inclement  weather,  can  even  imagine  the 
indescribable  suffering  of  that  poor  animal,  as  it  patiently 
waited  until  death  put  an  end  to  its  misery.  Although  it 
was  none  of  my  business,  subsequent  contemplation  of  this 
experience  has  made  me  ashamed  that  I  did  not  protest  to 
my  friend  that  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  get  his  rifle  and 
put  an  end  to  the  life  of  that  defenseless  animal. 

If  this  article  induces  at  least  one  person  to  give  his 
dumb  animals  a  little  more  thought  and  attention,  I  have 
accomplished  some  good. 

Sacramen'o,  Cal.,  Jan.  27,  1893.  Novum. 

A  Good  Growth  in  a  Ball. 


Mr.  O.  McHenry,  of  Modesto,  recently  bought  of  R. 
Ashburner,  Baden,  the  yearling  Shorthorn  bull  Baron 
Townley.  He  was  21  months  and  25  days  old  when  ship- 
ped from  Baden,  and  weighed  1450  pounds,  a  gain  of  2.17 
pounds  a  day  for  677  days,  which  was  a  good  growth  con- 
sidering that  the  bull  had  been  kept  out  of  doors  night  and 
day  till  within  the  last  few  months,  when  he  was  stabled  at 
nights  only,  running  with  a  few  cows  during  the  day. 

It  would  be  useless  to  say  that  he  had  not  been  well 
fed  from  calfhood  to  the  present  time,  as  such  a  growth 
could  not  be  made  without  good  and  generous  feeding, 
especially  in  an  animal  running  out  of  doors  the  greater 
part  of  his  lifetime.  The  same  food  would  undoubtedly 
have  produced  a  greater  growth  and  weight — we  will  not 
say  better  results  in  a  breeding  animal — by  more  care  in 
housing,  grooming,  etc.  The  more  tender  the  methods 
practiced  in  rearing  an  animal,  the  more  of  tenderness  in 
constitutional  traits  will  there  be  developed  and  encour- 
aged in  such  animal.  Should  the  treatment  be  continued 
long  enough,  or  till  such  times  as  the  animal  shall  be 
placed  under  different  conditions  and  surroundings,  inferior 
in  regard  to  food  and  nourishment,  exposure  to  the  elements 
and  changes  of  weather  generally,  what  happens  then  ? 
Well,  he  simply  "  goes  to  pieces."  Most  live-stock  men 
know  what  that  means,  and,  not  a  few  of  them,  to  their 
sorrow. 

The  man  who  buys  a  pampered  animal  for  the  purpose 
of  turning  out  to  rough  it,  as  the  saying  is,  and  get  its  own 
living  among  cattle  that  have  become  habituated  to  that 
mode  of  living — perhaps  never  having  known  any  other — 
is  as  much  to  blame  for  buying  an  animal  that  has  been 
raised  in  such  an  unsuitable  manner  for  the  purpose  for 
which  he  wants  it  as  is  the  man  who  knowingly  sells  one 
such,  that  is  likely  to  be  subjected  to  ordinary  treatment 
of  common  cattle,  without  first  warning  the  buyer  as  to  the 
manner  of  feeding  that  has  been  used  and  cautioning  him 
against  making  any  sudden  changes  in  the  general  treat- 
ment. 

If  such  precautions  were  more  generally  taken  by 
breeders  of  all  kinds  of  pure-bred  stock,  there  would  be 
fewer  complaints  of  fine-bred  animals  not  doing  well  after 
having  changed  owners. 

It  is  imperative  with  the  breeder  of  pure  bred  stock  to 
put  his  bulls  in  good  condition  for  selling,  in  order  to  dis- 
pose of  them  to  the  advantage  of  both  himself  and  the 
buyer,  giving  the  latter  something  in  return  for  his  money, 
wherewith  he  may  be  sure  of  making  a  satisfactory  im- 
provement on  his  present  stock  of  cattle.  It  is  also  equally 
useless  for  a  man  to  expect  to  better  the  thriving  qualities 
of  his  cattle  by  buying  half-starved  and  only  half  grown 
bulls  to  do  it  with.  Such  men  are  sure  to  lay  all  blame  on 
the  breed,  instead  of  where  it  properly  belongs,  viz.,  want 
of  good  feed  and  plenty  of  it. 


3?0UbTF<^Y  ^ARD. 


Too  Much  Honey  Goes  East  for  Eggs. 

The  editor  of  the  Marysville  Democrat  is  an  authority  on 
poultry.  He  never  neglects  an  opportunity  to  point  out,  in 
both  general  and  specific  ways,  how  poultry  should  be  man- 
aged to  bring  the  best  results,  and  what  methods  are  surest 
to  bring  good  prices.    In  a  recent  paper  he  says: 

"A  young  hen  worth  one  dollar  in  January  will  produce 
more  than  one  dollar's  worth  net  of  eggs  before  the  close 
of  the  year,  and  then  the  body  is  worth  as  much  for  food  as 
it  was  before  she  produced  the  eggs.  In  what  other  legiti- 
mate business  can  we  invest  one  dollar  and  get  as  large  re- 
turns? and  yet  this  is  a  low  estimate.  At  the  age  of  eight 
or  nine  months  a  healthv  pullet  will  commence  to  produce 
eggs,  and  if  hatched  in  April  they  will  lay  eggs  before  the 
holidays  and  continue  to  do  so  through  the  winter  months, 
when  the  price  is  high.  In  this  case  a  hen  at  two  years 
old  will  have  produced  fully  200  eggs,  which  will  sell  for  at 
least  20  cents  a  dozen  and  net  the  owner  fully  $3,  and  then 
have  the  body  for  meat., 

"  It  will  pay  to  keep  hens  if  we  give  them  care,  and  it 
should  be  made  a  duty,  and  soon  will  become  a  pleasure  to 
care  for  them  as  well  as  we  would  a  horse,  a  cow,  or  any 
other  domestic  animal. 

"The  people  of  this  State  are  sending  thousands  of  dot- 
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lars  away  to  the  East  to  pay  for  eggs  we  consume,  and  also 
for  poultry  we  eat,  when  there  should  be  a  surplus  every 
year  if  the  people  will  give  the  business  due  attention.  This 
is  of  far  greater  importance  than  we  think  for,  and  there  is 
no  place  in  the  world  where  the  climate  and  facilities  are 
better  adapted  than  here." 


©HE  ]E(lEU.E). 


Alameda  Goanty  at  the  Gitras  Fair. 

Alameda  county  has  a  characteristic  representation  at 
the  present  Citrus  and  Mechanics'  Fair  in  San  Francisco. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  citrus  displays,  no  feature 
of  the  entire  exhibition  has  attracted  more  attention  or 
higher  and  more  general  commendation.  It  is  artistic  and 
useful,  and  shows  to  the  best  advantage  the  diversity,  ex- 
tent and  value  of  the  products  of  that  splendid  county.  Its 
location  is  good  and  its  arrangement  excellent.  It  is  to  be 
found  under  the  gallery  to  the  left  of  the  main  entrance, 
where  it  occupies  a  ground  space  20x70  feet.  The  displays 
are  made  largely  in  pyramids  from  10  to  15  feet  in  height. 
The  general  plan  of  the  exhibit  may  be  discovered  in  the 
following  outline: 


I  I 


o 
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Alameda  County  Exhibit. 
y<.— Minerals.  i5.— Fruit  arch  in  glass. 

g,  Jellies,  canned  fruils,  etc.       G. — Chinese  shaddock  tree. 

C— Grains  and  vegetables.  H  /.—Fruits,  vegetables,  nuts, 

Citrus  fruit.  grains,  etc.,  in  glass. 

A'.— Wines. 

Where  the  varieties  of  fruits,  grain,  vegstables  and  other 
things  shown  are  so  uniformly  excellent,  it  is  difficult  to 
particularize.  The  whole  collection,  gathered  largely  by 
Mr.  F.  E.  Emlay,  gives  evidence  that  great  care  was  taken 
in  the  selections  and  that  the  best  methods  of  preservation 
were  adopted,  and  every  preparation  made  for  a  varied  and 
attractive  showing.  No  special  attempt  was  made  to  se- 
cure prodigies  in  ihe  fruit,  vegetable  or  cereal  kingdoms; 
but  the  design  was  to  show  average  specimens  of  the  best 
products  of  ihe  county.  The  effort  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful, as  appended  details  will  show.  The  number  of  all 
varieties  is  439,  and  the  total  sp^ecimens  about  1500,  per- 
haps more.  The  separate  varieties  are  generally  shown  in 
several  manners.  Grains,  for  instance,  appear  both  in  glass 
and  in  sheaf.  Vegetables  are  fresh,  and  in  glass  where 
possible,  and  so  are  fruits.  The  diversity  and  extent  of  the 
exhibit  can  best  be  shown  by  the  following  authentic 
enumeration  of  articles: 

Plums,  7  varieties. 
Prunes  (dry),  5  varieties. 
Peaches  (dry),  2  " 
Apricots  (dry),  2  " 
Peaches,  14  " 
Pears,  13  *' 
Potatoes,  2  " 
Peas,  2  ■' 
Persimmons,  2  " 
Quinces,  4  " 
Rhubarb,  3  " 
Squash,  7  " 
Salt,  3 

Tomatoes,  3  " 
Sugar  (19  jars)  from  beet  seed 

to  sugar. 
Wines,  18  varieties. 
Wheat,  128  " 
Barley,  31  " 
Oats,  35  " 
Rye,  7 

Spelt,  9  ■' 


Apples,  10  varieties. 
Apricols,  6 
Asparagus,  2  " 
Almonds,  9  " 
Currants,  i  " 
Borax,  4  " 
Corn,  4  " 
Cherries,  13  " 
Crab  apples,  2  " 
Cucumbers,  4  " 
Carob,  i  " 
Carrots,  2  *' 
Dates,  I  " 
Figs,  3 

Grapes  ftabU),  10  varieties. 
Grapes  (wine),  16  " 
Hops,  I  " 
Lemons,  2  " 
Medlar,  i  " 
Nectarines,  2  " 
Olives,  2  " 
Vegetables,  28  " 
Oranges,  7  '' 
The  astonishing  number  of  128  varieties  of  wheat  is  dis- 
played.   The  kinds  are  as  follows  : 

WHEAT. 

Hungarian,  Chiddam, 

Red  Goldfinder,  Carter's  Prince  of  Wales, 

Big  White  Club,  Carter's  Bird  Proof. 

Missojen,  Probstier, 

Common  March,  Russian  Durmer, 

Carters'  Earliest  of  All,  Nonette  Lausanne, 

Rye,  Fulcaster, 

Anglo  Canadian,  Palestine. 

Red  Chaff,  Carter's  Standup. 

Indian  Winter,  Carter's  Double  Pearl, 

Clausen,  Whittington, 

Hallett's  Original  Red  Winter,  Polish, 

Nicaragua,  Red  Sonora, 

Genoese  Winter,  White  Club, 

Square  Sicilian,  Propot, 

Big  Long  Bearded  Club,  Fern  of  April, 

Diamond,  Odessa, 

Black  Bearded,  Winter  Raubs  Black  Prolific, 

Victor,  Imp.  Egyptian, 

White  Banate,         .  Carter's  Halboun  Wonder, 

Hallett's  Geneological,  Yellow  Noe, 

Cbamplain,  Extra  Early  Oakley  Winter, 

Carter's  Pride  of  the  Market,       Carter's  Queen, 

Michigan  Mixed,  Hallett's  Pedigree. 

Paine's  Defiance,  Four-Rowed  Sheriff  Imported, 

Mammoth,  Blue  Bearded, 

Golden  Drop,  Little  Chili, 

Hunter's  White,  Volo, 

Tburiagian,  Touzelle, 

Centennial  Black  Bearded,  Smoggi, 

North  Alerton,  Defiance, 

Siberian,  Russian  Red  Bearded, 

Brenner,  Bohemian, 

Carter's  Flour  Ball,  Martin's  Amber, 

Austrian,  Bearded  Club, 


Jonquille, 

Cajarian, 

Silician, 

Mold's  Red  Winter, 

Pringle's  Best, 

White  Russian, 

Carter's  Hundred  Fold, 

Greek  Atlantic, 

White  Crimea, 

Nonpareil, 

Tunesian, 

Indian  Three  Months, 

White  Flanders, 

Petali, 

F.  Gates, 

Snowflake, 

Red  Sea, 

Australian, 

Red  Bearded, 

Manchf  ster, 

Egyptian, 

Spauldings, 

Hedgehog, 
Currell's  Prolific, 

Patent  Office, 

Hybrid  Dittle, 

Selby's  No.  i. 

Early  Ciawson, 

Proper, 

Frankensteiner, 

Forelle, 

Pringle's  Defiance, 

Oregon  Big  White  Club, 

White  Essex, 

Improved, 

Carter's  Millers'  Delight 

Full  Weight, 

California  Spring, 

Improved  Rice  Winter, 

Archer's  Prolific, 

Blue  Glass, 

Hungarian, 

Solid  Strawed  Poulard, 

Winter  Fulcaster, 

Winter, 

Black  Centennial, 

Victoria, 

Winter  Eagle, 

Royal  Australian, 

Mold's  White  Winter, 

Tanganrod. 
Other  varieties  are  : 

BARLEY. 

Erfurt,  Two- Rowed  Skin  Lip, 

Berkeley  Hybrid  Rowed  (6),  Guamalaya, 

Berkeley  Hybrid  Rowed  (2),  Kalina, 

Manchurian,  Annate, 

Block  Two-Rowed,  Six-Rowed, 

Thuringian,  Nepaul, 

Four-rowed  Spring,  Frick's  Drought  Proof, 

Small  Blue  Naked,  Large  Naked  Two-rowed, 

Six-rowed  Winter,  Bluish  Naked, 

Scotch  Two-rowed,  White  Australian, 

Rice  or  Sprat,  Two-rowed, 

Black  Spring,  Hallett's  Pedigree  Chevalier, 

Palestine,  Black  Six-rowed, 

Italian,  Chevalier, 

Carter's  Prolific,  Peacock. 

CHERRIES. 

Royal  Anne,  Gov.  Wood, 

Black  Tartarian,  EUon, 

Rockport  Bigarreau,  Black  Republican, 

Pontiac,  Burr's  Seedling, 

Centennial,  Morello, 

Golden  Spanish,  Grafiion, 
Kentish. 


Langiiedoc, 
Lewelling, 
Brier's  Seedling, 
Huff's  Seedling, 


ALMONDS. 

Standard  Seedling, 
King's  Paper  Shell, 
Non  pareil, 
I  X  L, 


Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

WINE  GRAPES. 

Petit  Banot,  Green  Riesling, 

Sauvignon  Blanc,  Barceau, 

Carignon,  Black  Penot, 

Muscadelle  du  Bordelaise,  Seraillon,' 

Burger.  Grenache, 

White  Verdal,  Verdot, 

Orleans  Riesling,  Mataro, 
Gros  Blanc  d'Espagne. 

ORANGES. 

Washington  Navel,  Dwarf, 
Mediterranean  .Sweets,  Mock, 
Konah,  Japanese  Unshiu, 

Chinese  .Shaddock. 

DRIED  PRtJNES. 

Silver, 
Fallenberg, 

Robejde  Sergeant. 

PEACHES. 

Orange  Cling, 
Mary's  Choice, 
Hale's  Early, 
Lemon  Cling, 
Salway, 
Muir, 

Runyon's  Orange  Cling. 

PEARS. 

Winter  Nelis, 
Beurre  Hardy, 
Pound, 
Howell, 

Beurre  Clairgeau, 
Keifer's  Hybrid, 
Duchesse. 


German, 
French, 


Crawford, 
Geo.  IV, 
Susquehanna, 
Early  Crawford, 
Nicbol's  Cling, 
Seller's  Cling, 


Prickly, 

Beurre  d'Anjou, 
Bartlett, 
Easter  Beurre, 
P.  Barry, 

Doyenne  du  Comice, 


Menina, 
Turk's  Head, 
Yankee, 


SQUASH. 

White  Bush  Seal, 
Yellow  Seal, 
Portugal, 
Iron  Bark. 

WINES. 

Malb'c, 
Cabernet 
Zinfandel, 
Mataro, 
Linda  Vista, 
Sweet — 
Tokay, 
Muscatel, 
Sherry, 
Port. 


White- 
Golden  Chasselas, 
Riesling, 
Chablis, 
Moselle, 

St,  Julian  Soriner, 
Haute  Sauterne, 
Chateau  Yquem, 
Red— 

Burgundy, 

One  of  the  conspicuous  features  of  the  exhibit  is  an  arch, 
whose  pillars  are  glasses  containing  a  fine  miscellaneous 
display  of  fruits.  The  varieties,  mixed  in  charming  con- 
fusion, are  seventy-five,  filling  jars  seventy-six  inches  in 
length,  nine  inches  in  diameter. 

A  bunch  of  black  Ferrara  grapes  weighing  10  pounds  is 
to  be  seen  in  another  jar.  The  presentation  to  public  view 
of  this  Brobdigoagian  specimen  is  said  by  some  people  to 
give  the  strongest  possible  evidence  that  Alameda  county 
is  really  the  only  Simon-pure  promised  land,  and  none 
otheis  are  genuine!  The  prototype  of  this  very  bunch, 
they  claim,  is  the  marvelous  specimen  brought  back  to  the 
children  of  Israel  by  two  of  the  spies  sent  out  by  the  great 
biblical  Columbus,  Moses!  A  picture  of  these  two  ambas- 
sadors, carrying  suspended  on  a  pole  between  them  a  huge 
morsel  of  the  vineyard,  big  as  a  sheep  and  nearly  dragging 
the  ground,  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  studied  the  history 
of  that  ancient  time,  and  noted  the  illustrations  thereof  to 
be  found  in  their  Sunday-school  books.  It  can  hardly  be 
conceded,  however,  without  more  authentic  and  more  con- 
clusive evidence,  that  the  views  of  these  enthusiastic  friends 
of  Alameda  county  are  correct. 

Onions  weighing  three  pounds  each  and  a  branch  of 
eleven  apple  quinces  weighing  thirty-six  pounds,  and  car- 


rots weighing  seven  or  eight  pounds  each  are  also  shown. 

Occupying  a  modest  position  on  the  floor  is  an  iron-bark 
pumpkin  weighing  150  pounds.  This  is  a  Lilliputian  pump- 
kin at  the  side  of  another  field  squash  Mr.  Emblay  had  se- 
cured. It  weighed  247  pounds  and  is  said  to  have  been  a 
thing  of  beauty  that  would  make  the  average  squash  pie 
epicure's  very  mouth  water.  It  was  shapely,  symmetrical 
and  altogether  lovely.  But  rats  attacked  it,  and  it  suc- 
cumbed. 

An  interesting  feature  is  19  glasses  showing  beet  sugar 
in  its  progress  from  the  beet  seed  to  the  refined  sugar  prod- 
uct.   It  is  from  the  factory  at  Alvarado. 

A  Japanese  mandarin  tree  with  fruit,  and  a  Chinese  shad- 
dock, with  its  citron,  are  both  shown  growing. 

A  ripe  watermelon  that  seems  to  tiave  altogether  over- 
looked the  fact  that  winter  has  come  and  nearly  gone,  is 
entirely  at  home  among  twenty-seven  other  vegetable  prod- 
ucts. 

There  is  another  exhibit  in  a  showcase,  by  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Wetmore,  which  a  placard  describes  as  "  outcroppings 
of  tertiary  stratification  at  Cresta  Blanca  showing  positive 
indications  of  a  rich  natural  gas  territory  and  valuable  clay 
and  shell  rock." 

There  is  an  excellent  showing  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
which  demonstrate  that  Alameda  is  well  adapted  to  the 
production  of  citrus  fruits. 

Sheaves  of  Chevalier  barley,  grey  oats  and  wild  oats 
have  been  entered  in  the  contest  for  the  best  single  display 
of  cereal  specimens.  Of  the  barley  it  is  said  that  the  yield 
of  grain — also  shown  in  glass — is  56  bushels  to  the  acre,  a 
high  average  being  52. 

A  piano,  manufactured  by  Bruen,  is  shown  as  an  Ala- 
meda product.    The  case  is  of  Alameda  redwood. 

There  is  a  collection  of  wines  of  very  choice  quality.  It 
is  small,  but  only  the  first-class  product  is  aimed  to  be 
shown. 

It  is  the  design  to  transfer  this  display  to  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago,  probably  under  charge  of  Mr.  Emblay. 
Space  26x80  feet  has  already  been  allotted  in  the  California 
building,  larger  than  given  any  other  county.  A  feature  of 
the  Chicago  exhibit  will  be  a  topographical  cast  of  Alameda 
county,  showing  also  San  Francisco  bay,  its  various  lines  of 
steamers,  Alameda's  cities,  with  street-car  lines  and  con- 
spicuous buildings,  its  towns  and  the  general  contour  and 
appearance  of  the  country,  and  its  adaptability  to  fruit, 
grain,  vegetable  and  other  products. 

An  important  part  of  Alameda's  collection  is  the  silk  ex- 
hibit, which  is  upstairs,  in  the  gallery.  Silk  cocoons  in  pro- 
fusion and  in  several  colors  are  shown,  with  numerous 
beautiful  specimens  of  silk  embroidered  and  fine  needle- 
work. The  cocoons  are  arranged  in  a  unique  cabinet  made 
from  the  following  varieties  of  woods,  native  to  Alameda 
county: 

Redwood  (4),  Adenostoraa, 
Black  oak,  California  myrtle, 

Laurel,  Wild  plum, 

Manzanita,  Wild  currant, 

Buckeye,  Common  Mahonia,  . 

California  lilac,  Poison  oak, 

Christmas  berry,  Wild  cherry  (2), 

Willow,  Alder, 
Madrone,  Sycamore, 
Coffee  berry.  Mountain  pine. 

Wild  cherry,  California  acacia. 

Locust,  Saparulle, 
Leatherwood. 

Altogether  the  Alameda  exhibit  is  a  very  satisfactory  and 
exceedingly  tasteful  showing  of  the  wide  and  varied  re- 
sources of  the  county. 


A  Plow  Horse  Becomes  a  Racer. 


The  sale  of  an  ex-plow-horse,  Aster,  for  $2,500  at  Lodi, 
last  week,  has  attracted  much  attention  among  horsemen. 
He  was  not  sold  for  farm  purposes,  but  for  the  track,  for 
he  is  very  speedy,  and  is  said  to  have  a  record  of  2:16.  The 
history  of  the  gelding  is  thus  told  by  the  Stockton  Mail. 
The  purchaser  is  Clark  Archer,  the  salesmen  Wall  Broth- 
ers : 

"Aster  was  raised  by  Ferguson  of  Farmington.  Th« 
gelding  was  by  Dexter  Prince  out  of  a  dam  of  good  blood. 
He  showed  no  speed,  and  was  put  to  plowing  on  Ferguson's 
farm.  Last  spring,  after  being  shod  with  heavy  iron  at  the 
Sunol  shop,  he  was  driven  to  a  road  cart  to  Lodi  and  tied 
up  to  the  fence  at  the  track  there  while  the  owner  went  in- 
side. A  race-horse  driver,  chancing  to  see  the  animal,  got 
permission  to  try  him  around  the  track,  aod  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  everybody  Aster  showed  37J  on  the  last  quarter, 
which,  considering  the  fact  that  it  was  the  finishing  quarter, 
was  better  than  a  2:30  gait — and  this  was  with  heavy  shoes 
and  after  a  drive  of  nearly  fourteen  miles.  The  Wall 
Brothers  heard  of  the  performance  and  purchased  the 
horse  for  $1,000.  He  made  2:16  in  a  race  at  Sacramento 
during  the  last  State  Fair.  The  coming  season  he  will  be 
sent  East  in  search  of  coin. 

"  The  fact  that  hard  labor  in  the  field  did  not  hurt  Aster's 
limbs,  but  on  the  contrary  seems  to  have  improved  them, 
suggests  a  new  theory  regarding  the  training  of  blood 
stock,  and  that  is  that  rough  work  should  be  made  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  training.  There  is  no  question  that  it  would 
give  the  horse  steadiness,  nerve,  strength,  wind  and  endur- 
ance, all  of  which  are  requisites  for  the  racer.  A  horse 
having  such  a  foundation  for  speed  would  not  be  likely  to 
turn  out  chicken-hearted.  Being  accustomed  to  heavy 
labor,  he  would  look  on  speeding  as  a  pastime.  Of  course 
in  this  preliminary  training  overwork  would  have  to  be 
guarded  against  carefully,  for  otherwise  the  animal's  limbs 
might  be  stiffened  or  his  lungs  or  some  other  vital  organ 
weakened. 

"  At  Palo  Alto  colts  that  show  no  speed  and  cannot  han- 
dle their  legs  are  put  to  farm  work,  and  it  has  been  noticed 
that  after  they  get  toughened  up  they  turn  out  to  be  pretty 
good  trotters.  The  experiment  of  giving  the  same  kind  of 
exercise  to  promising  colts  has  never  been  tried." 
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The  Way  of  the  World. 

There  sat  a  crow  on  a  lofty  tree, 

WalcbinR  the  world  go  by; 
He  saw  a  throng  that  swept  along 

With  laughter  loud  and  high. 
"  In  and  out  through  the  motley  route" 

Pale  ghosts  stole  on  unseen, 
Their  hearts  were  longing  for  one  sweet  word 

Ol  the  love  that  once  hid  been; 
But  never  a  lip  there  spoke  Iheir  names, 

Never  a  tear  was  shtd; 
I  be  crow  looked  down  from  his  lofty  tree— 
■  ris  the  way  of  the  world,"  he  said. 

A  singer  stood  in  the  market  place, 

Singing  a  tender  lay, 
But  no  one  heeded  his  sorrowful  face, 

No  one  had  time  to  stay, 
He  turned  away;  he  sang  no  more; 

How  could  he  sing  in  vain  ? 
And  then  the  world  came  to  his  door, 

Bidding  him  sing  again; 
But  be  recked  not  whether  they  came  or  went. 

He  lay  in  his  garret  dead; 
The  crow  looked  down  from  his  lofty  tree — 

■'  'Tis  the  way  ol  the  world,"  he  said. 

There  sat  a  queen  by  a  cottage  bed, 

Spake  to  tlie  widow  there; 
Did  she  not  know  the  same  hard  blow 

The  peasant  had  to  bear? 
And  she  kissed  that  humble  peasant's  brow. 

And  then  she  bent  her  knee; 
"  God  of  the  widow,  help  her  uow, 

As  thou  hast  helped  me." 
"  Now  God  be  thanked,"  said  the  old,  old  crow, 

As  he  sped  from  his  lofty  bough, 
"The  times  are  ill,  but  there's  much  good  still 

In  the  ways  of  the  world,  I  trow." 

— Chicago  Ledger. 


Pie  Country. 

"Now,  dear  Mrs.  Newcorabe,"  she  said,  "if  you're 
wise 

You'll  give  up  your  scruples  and  learn  to  make  pies. 
I'here's  cherry  and  currant  and  apple  and  peach 
And  lemon  and  grape — I  have  rules,  dear,  for  each  — 
There's  raspberry,  blackberry,  blueberry,  mincp. 
And  pumpkm  and  prune,  and — well,  no,  not  quince — 
But  all  other  fruits,  I  am  certain,  will  rise 
To  meet  tue  demand  in  the  making  of  pies. 

"  They  are  handy  for  breakfast,  for  dinner  and  tea. 
And  they're  handy  for  lunches  as  all  will  agree; 
Why,  up  at  our  house  we  just  make  it  a  rule 
To  always  send  pie  for  the  children  at  school; 
And  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  our  men  folks 
would  say 

If  'twere  not  set  before  them  at  least  twice  a  day. 
Our  kneading  board's  worn  till  it  really  looks  thin. 
And  mother  has  ordered  a  new  rolling-pin. 

"There's  scarce  an  occasion  when  pie  is'nt  nice 
Unless  'tis  a  wedding — and  Uncle  James  Ric, 
W  lien  his  Sarah  was  married,  was  really  unable 
To  make  out  a  meal  without  pie  on  the  table; 
So  they  brought  him  some  mmce  pie  his  hunger  to 
whet, 

And  he  said  'twas  the  best  piece  of  wedding-cake 
yet; 

O,  yes,  you  will  find,  if  you  open  your  eyes, 

lhat  the  folks  in  this  region  are  bound  up  in  pies." 

—  Kxchange. 


"  Unto  One  of  the  Least  of  These," 

|HREE  and  thirty  years  bad 
Artaban  passed  in  his  wan- 
derings. His  hair,  once 
darker  than  the  cliffs  of 
Zagros,  was  now  covered 
with  wintry  snow,  and  his 
eyes  were  dull  as  embers  lingering  among 
the  ashes  of  a  spent  fire.  Worn  and  weary 
and  ready  to  die,  but  still  seeking  the  King, 
he  had  come  for  the  last  time  to  Jerusalem, 
the  holy  city.  It  was  the  day  after  the  Pass- 
over, and  the  streets  were  thronged,  A 
strange  excitement  seemed  to  agitate  the 
crowds,  and  a  secret  tide  was  sweeping  mul- 
titudes toward  the  northern  gate  of  the  city. 
Artab'>n  joined  himself  to  a  little  group  of 
Parthians,  Jewish  exiles  from  his  own  coun- 
try who  hau  come  up  to  the  Temple  for  the 
feast,  and  asked  them  whither  they  were  go- 
ing. "  We  are  going,"  they  answered,  "  to 
a  place  called  Golgotha,  outside  the  city 
walls;  for  it  is  said  that  one  Jesus  of  Na- 
zareth, who  had  done  many  mighty  and 
merciful  works  among  the  people,  has  been 
taken  by  the  priests,  and  delivered  to  Pilate, 
and  crucified  on  the  Hill  of  the  Skull,  be- 
cause be  said  that  he  was  the  King  of  the 
Jews."  The  Magian's  tired  heart  beat  more 
quickly  as  he  heard  again  these  mystic 
words  which  had  led  him  for  a  lifetime  over 
land  and  sea.  Dark  and  mysterious  were 
the  tidings,  for  how  could  it  be  that  the  King 
should  perish  .''  But  he  said  within  himself, 
"The  ways  of  God  are  stranger  than  the 
thoughts  of  man,  and  it  may  be  that  I  shall 
find  my  King  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
and  offer  my  pearl  for  his  ransom  ere  he 
dies." 

.So  Artaban  followed  the  multitude,  with 
slow  and  painful  steps,  toward  the  Damas- 
cus gate.  But  as  he  passed  by  the  door  of 
Herod's  prison,  there  met  him  a  guard  of 
Macedonian  soldiers,  who  were  dragging 
with  them  a  young  maiden  with  torn  dress 
and  disheveled  hair,  thrusting  her  with  rude 
blows  toward  the  dungeon.    As  the  old  man 


paused  to  look  at  her  with  pity,  she  stretched 
forth  her  hand  and  caught  the  edge  of  his 
long  white  robe.  "  Have  mercy  on  me," 
she  cried,  "  and  deliver  me  if  thou  canst,  O 
my  prince,  for  I  also  am  one  of  the  children 
of  Iran.  My  father  was  a  merchant  of 
Persia,  and  he  is  dead,  and  I  am  seized  for 
his  debts  to  be  sold  as  a  slave.  Save  me 
from  worse  than  death  ! " 

Artaban  trembled.  It  was  the  old  con- 
flict in  his  soul  which  had  met  him  on  the 
plain  of  Babylon  and  in  the  cottage  of  Beth- 
lehem— -the  conflict  between  the  desire  of 
faith  and  the  pity  of  love.  He  drew  the 
pearl  from  his  breast  and  laid  it  in  the  hand 
of  the  slave.  "  Take  thy  ransom,  daughter; 
it  is  the  last  of  my  treasures  which  I  had 
kept  for  the  King." 

While  he  spoke  there  came  a  great  dark-' 
ness  over  the  sky,  and  shuddering  tremors 
ran  through  the  earth,  heaving  like  the  bosom 
of  one  who  struggles  with  a  mighty  grief 
The  walls  of  the  houses  rocked  to  and  fro. 
Dust  clouds  filled  the  air.  The  soldiers  fled 
in  dismay.  But  the  wise  man  and  the  slave 
girl  whom  he  had  ransomed  crouched  help- 
less beneath  the  wall.  With  the  last  thrill 
of  the  earthquake  a  heavy  tile,  loosened 
from  the  root,  fell  and  smote  the  old  man 
on  the  forehead.  He  lay  breathless  and 
pale  with  the  blood  trickling  from  the  wound. 
As  the  maiden  bent  over  him  to  see  whether 
he  was  dead,  through  the  silence  there  came 
a  voice,  small  and  still,  and  very  distinct, 
like  music  sounding  from  a  long  distance,  in 
which  the  notes  are  clear,  but  the  words  are 
lost. 

The  girl  turned  to  look  if  some  one  had 
spoken  from  the  window  above  them,  but 
she  saw  no  one.  Then  the  old  man's  lips 
began  to  move  as  if  in  answer,  and  she 
heard  him  say  in  the  ancient  Persian  tongue: 
"  Not  so,  my  Lord  !  for  when  saw  I  thee  an 
hungered  and  fed  thee  ?  or  thirsty  and  gave 
thee  drink  ?  When  saw  I  thee  a  stranger 
and  took  thee  in  ?  or  naked  and  clothed  thee? 
When  saw  I  thee  sick  or  in  prison,  and  came 
unto  thee.'  Three-and  thiny  years  I  sought 
thtre,  but  I  have  never  seen  thy  lace  nor  min- 
isteted  on  earth  to  thee,  my  King."  He 
ceased  and  the  strange,  sweet  voice  came 
again,  and  the  maid  understood  it  not.  But 
the  dying  soul  of  Artaban  heard  these  woids, 
"  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  inasmuch  as  thou 
hast  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
my  brethren,  thou  hast  done  it  unto  me."  A 
still  radiance  of  wonder  and  joy  rested  on 
his  white  face,  like  the  ray  of  dawn  on  the 
mountain-peak.  One  long,  last  breath  of 
relief  exhaled  gently  from  his  breast.  His 
journey  was  ended;  his  treasures  were  ac- 
cepted. The  other  wise  man  had  found  the 
King. — Henry  Van  Dyke,  in  Harper's  Mag- 
azine for  January. 

What  the  Presidents  Died  Of. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  the  only  man 
that  ever  held  the  position  of  President  to 
die  of  heart  disease.  Washington  expired 
of  pneumonia,  John  Adams  of  natural  de- 
cline, Thomas  Jtfferson  of  chronic  diarrhea, 
james  Madison  and  James  Monroe  of  natu- 
ral decline,  John  Q^Ji'icy  Adams  of  paralysis, 
Andrew  Jackson  of  consumption,  Martin 
Van  Buren  of  asthmatic  catarrh,  William  H. 
Harrison  of  pleurisy,  John  Tyler  of  a  bilious 
attack,  James  K.  Polk  of  chronic  diarrhea, 
Zachary  Taylor  of  bilious  fever,  Millard  Fill- 
more of  natural  decline.  Franklin  Pierce  of 
inflammation  of  stomach,  James  Buchanan 
of  rheumatic  gout,  Abraham  Lincoln  assas- 
sinated, Andrew  Johnson  paralysis,  U.  S. 
Grant  cancer,  James  A.  Garfield  assassin- 
ated, Chester  A.  Arthur  Bright's  disease. 
He  was  one  of  three  Methodists  to  become 
President,  Johnson  and  Grant  being  the 
other  two. — Columbus  Journal. 


His  Credentials. 

A  certain  Congressman,  famous  principal- 
ly for  his  untidiness,  was  in  one  of  the  small 
towns  of  his  district  making  a  speech.  Dur- 
ing the  day  a  couple  from  up  the  creek  saw 
him  on  the  street  corner. 

"Who's  that,  Hiram?"  inquired  the  wife, 
who  was  interested  in  all  the  sights. 

"  Why,  Marthy,"  was  the  reply,  don't  you 
know  him?    He's  our  Congressman." 

"  Ugh  !"  she  exclaimed,  uppishly,  he  wears 
a  powerful  dirty  shirt." 

"In  course,  in  course,"  said  her  husband; 
"but,  Marthy,  he's  got  to  do  something  to 
show  he's  a  Congressman." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

A  Wonderful  Structure. 

"  Now,  this  house,"  said  the  native  of  Al- 
legheoy  county,  Pennsylvania,  pointing  out 
a  log  cabin  to  toe  stranger,  "is  the  most 
wonderful  structure  of  its  kind  in  all  this 
country." 

"  What's  wonderful  about  it  ?" 

"  It's  the  only  log  cabin  west  of  the  Alle- ' 
gheny  mountains  that  Washington  hasn't , 
slept  in." 


Oddities  of  GreafMen. 
Swift  liked  to  write  in  bed. 
Charlemagne  was  fond  of  hunting. 
Tamerlane  was  an  expert  chess-player. 
Buffon's  only  amusement  was  walking. 
Bach's  favorite  pastime  was  gardening. 
Poe  found  his  sole  amusement  in  drink- 
ing. 

Roscoe  Conkling  was  an  excellent  amateur 
boxer. 

Danton  was  the  most  noted  card-player  of 
his  day. 

Socrates  was  said  to  be  the  ugliest  man  of 
his  time. 

Queen  Victoria,  during  her  youth,  was 
fond  of  archery. 

Peter  the  Great  liked  to  be  carried  about 
in  a  wheelbarrow. 

Hesiod  hated  women,  and  took  no  pains 
to  conceal  the  fact. 

Robespierre  was  fond  of  reading  poetry 
aloud  to  his  friends. 

Emerson  declared  that  he  composed  best 
when  walking. 

Charles  II.  spent  much  time  in  his  chem- 
ical laboratory. 

Fox,  the  orator,  found  his  greatest  pleas- 
ure in  gambling. 

Vicano  could  not  listen  to  the  sound  of  a 
flute  without  fainting. 

Virgil,  during  the  summer  season,  filled 
his  house  with  butterflies. 

Confucius,  It  is  said,  was  passionately  fond 
of  watermelon  seeds. 

Francis  I.  was  known  as  the  most  skillful 
jouster  of  his  country. 

Themistocles  was  passionately  fond  of 
dancing  and  flute-playing. 

Barclay,  author  of  the  Argenis,  in  his  leis- 
ure hours  was  a  florist. 

Nero  was  fond  of  music  and  attained  great 
proficiency  in  the  art. 

Cato's  only  diversion  was  drinking,  and  he 
was  fond  of  this  diversion. 

Samuel  Richardson  wrote  his  novels  while 
attired  in  a  full-dress  suit. 

Disiderius  Erasmus  was  always  thrown 
into  a  fever  by  ihe  smell  of  fish. 

Thomas  Carlyle's  most  congenial  recre- 
ation was  smoking  in  bis  garden. 

Gladstone  is  fond  of  wood-cutting,  and 
often  amuses  himself  in  this  way. 

Balzac,  when  not  at  work  on  his  novels, 
entertained  himself  sketching. 

More's  "  Utopia"  was  written  as  an  amuse- 
ment and  to  divert  bis  friends. 

Toots  from  the  "  Ram's  Horn" 

Good  people  never  love  bad  company. 
The  memory  of  a  blessing  is  itself  a  bless- 
ing. 

A  man  with  prejudice  is  a  man  with  a 
chain. 

The  trust  of  the  heart  is  always  the  trust 
of  love. 

The  man  who  borrows  trouble  always  has 
to  pay  big  interest. 

Labor  troubles  are  often  caused  by  men 
who  are  trying  to  make  a  living  without 
work. 

There  is  no  sweeter  music  in  heaven  than 
the  song  that  goes  up  from  a  grateful  heart. 

If  there  is  any  of  the  bog  in  a  man  the 
bristles  will  soon  begin  to  show  when  he 
travels- 

A  hog  in  a  pen  never  tries  to  be  anything 
else,  but  the  one  in  a  streetcar  tries  to  pass 
oflT  for  a  man- 

If  there  had  never  been  any  slaves  except 
those  sold  on  the  auction  block  every  land 
under  the  sun  would  be  free. 

Praised  on  the  Wrong  Occasion. 

Jack — I'll  tell  you  what's  the  matter, 
George.  You  don't  praise  your  wife  enough. 
Even  if  things  don't  go  right  there's  no  use 
growling.  Praise  her  eff'orts  to  please 
whether  they  are  successful  or  not.  Women 
like  praise  and  lots  of  it. 

George — All  right.    I'll  remember  it. 

George  (at  dinner  same  day) — My  dear, 
this  pie  is  just  lovely.  It's  delicious  !  Ever 
so  much  better  than  those  my  mother  used 
to  make.  She  couldn't'equal  this  pie  if  she 
tried  a  month. 

George's  Wife — Huh  !  You've  made  fun 
of  every  pie  I  ever  made  and  now — 

George — This  is  lovely. 

George's  Wife — That  came  from  the 
the  baker's. — New  York  Weekly. 

Growth  of  Children. 
The  year  of  greatest  growth  in  boys  is  the 
seventeenth;  in  girls,  the  fourteenth.  While 
girls  reach  their  full  height  in  their  fifteenth 
year  they  acquire  full  weight  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  Boys  are  stronger  than  girls  from 
birth  to  the  eleventh  year;  then  girls  become 
superior  physically  to  the  seventeenth  year, 
when  the  tables  are  a|^ain  turned  and  remain 
so.  From  November  to  April  children  grow 
very  little  and  gain  no  weight;  from  April  to 
July  they  gain  in  height,  but  lose  in  weight; 
and  from  July  to  November  they  increase 
greatly  in  weifbt,  but  not  in  height. 


Gems  of  Thought. 

The  world  is  a  comedy  to  those  who  think, 
a  tragedy  to  those  who  feel. — Anon. 

(ilorious  indeed  is  the  world  of  God 
around  us,  but  more  glorious  the  world  of 
God  within  us.  There  lies  the  Land  of  Song; 
there  lies  the  poet's  native  land. — Long- 
fellow. 

Great  men  are  thq|r  who  see  that  spiritual 
is  stronger  than  any  material  force;  that 
thoughts  rule  the  world.  Men  say.  Ah!  if  a 
man  could  impart  his  talent,  instead  of  his 
performance,  what  mountains  of  guineas 
would  be  paid!  Yes,  but  in  the  me^iure  of 
his  absolute  veracity  he  does  impart  it. — 
Emerson. 

The  unity  in  this  web  nf  contradictions  is 
its  great  wonder.  How  if  this  unity  prove  to 
be  the  law  of  which  the  oppositions  are  but 
one  clause?  How  if  the  perfect  unity  were 
only  attainable  through  the  freedom  of  the 
natural  diversity  ?  And  what  is  the  sub- 
stance and  sum  of  this  fundamental  agree- 
ment ?  The  desire  of  good,  the  progressive 
conception  of  which  marks,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  the  progress  of  the  race. — Julia 
Ward  Howe. 

Life  is  a  succession  of  lessons  which  must 
be  lived  to  be  understood.  All  is  riddle,  and 
the  key  to  a  riddle  is  another  riddle.  There 
are  as  many  pillows  of  illusion  as  flakes  in  a 
snowstorm.  We  wake  from  one  dream  into 
another  dream.  The  toys,  to  be  sure,  are 
various,  and  are  graduated  in  refinement  to 
the  quality  of  the  dupe.  The  intellectual 
man  requires  a  fine  bait;  the  sots  are  easily 
amused.  But  eveiybody  is  drugged  with  his 
own  frenzy,  and  the  pageant  marches  at  all 
hours,  with  music  and  banner  and  badge. — 
Emerson. 

Let  nothing  discourage  us,  not  even  our 
lowoess  and  our  slowness  The  call  comes 
from  on  high,  but  it  reaches  us  wherever  and 
whoever  we  are.  It  reaches  us,  for  we  have 
all  heard  it.  The  top  of  the  ladder  is  in  the 
heavens,  but  Its  foot  is  on  the  earth,  and  our 
next  step  may  be  upward;  our  every  step 
may  be  upward,  till  we  reach  the  glory  into 
which  the  great  Forerunner  has  eniered.  To 
follow  him,  what  does  it  mean,  but  to  accept 
his  Father  as  ours,  his  human  brethren  as 
ours,  and  his  spirit  and  leading  light  as  ours. 
— Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames. 

What  is  it  that  comes  in  lhat  day  when  a 
man  begins  a  Christian  life?  Across  a  reso- 
lution which  may  be  hard  or  easy  for  him, 
he  sets  forth  into  a  new  way  of  living.  How 
often  I  have  tried  to  tell  to  you  a  story  of 
that  newness!  How  many  of  you  have 
known  it  well  out  of  your  own  experience! 
He  who  has  been  living  alone  begins  to  live 
with  God.  He  who  has  been  living  for  him 
self  begins  to  live  for  other  men.  New  mo- 
tives are  open  within  him;  new  tasks  are 
spread  before  him.  Old  things  are  passed 
away,  all  things  are  become  new. — Rt.  Rev. 
Phillips  Brooks,  D.  D. 


ProDortlon  of  bexes. 
Over  the  whole  world  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes  is  about  equal,  but  in  separate 
parts  of  the  world  it  varies  greatly,  h'or 
instance,  in  this  country  there  are  98  women 
to  100 men;  in  Europe  there  are  rather  more 
than  100  women  to  too  men.  Canada  has 
95  women  to  too  men.  In  uncivilized  coun- 
tries the  men  are  believed  largely  to  out- 
number the  women,  this  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  more  men  are  needed  to  carry  on 
the  wars  in  which  such  people  are  constantly 
engaged  and  because  of  the  rougher  ways  of 
living.  

Color  of  Teeth. 
Dentists  say  lhat  the  greatest  difficulty 
they  meet  with  in  their  work  is  the  matching 
of  falie  teeth  with  the  natural  teeth  of  their 
customers.  The  tooth  factories  supply  dent- 
ists with  rings  upon  which  are  strung  thin 
metal  bars,  each  carrying  a  tooth  at  its  ex- 
tremity. There  are  twenty-five  of  these 
sample  teeth  that  run  all  the  way  from 
nearly  white  to  a  shade  that  is  almost  olive. 
Some  of  the  twenty-five  usually  matrh  the 
patient's  teeth,  and,  at  any  rate,  enable  the 
dentist  to  match  the  teeth  by  application  at 
the  factory.  

Use  for  old  Lemons. 
Never  throw  away  pieces  of  old  lemons 
after  they  have  been  squeezed  with  the 
lemon  squeezer.  They  will  come  in  bandy 
for  removing  the  stains  from  the  hands  and 
other  articles.  Dipped  in  salt  they  will  scour 
copper  kettles  nicely  and  remove  stains  from 
brass  work.  They  will  take  stains  and  dirt 
and  odor  Trom  pans  and  kettles  as  nothing 
else  will.  The  odor  of  fish  and  onions  cau 
thus  be  removed  easily. 

An  Embarrassment  of  hiches. 
When  Senator  Lamar,  who  had  just  mar- 
ried a  young  wife,  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  his  wife 
spent  a  week  house-bunting,  and  finally 
found  what  seemed  to  be  a  suitable  residence 
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for  a  cabinet  officer.  She  drove  to  theSen- 
ate,  of  which  Mr.  Lamar  was  still  a  member, 
to  tell  her  husband  the  news  of  her  discov- 
ery.   His  first  question  was: 

"  What  is  the  rent,  dear  ?" 

"  Seventy-five  hundred  a  year." 

The  Senator  lapsed  into  deep  thought, 
and  the  young  wife  said,  rather  nervously: 

"Do  you  think  it  extravagant.""' 

"It  is  not  that,"  returned  Lamar,  slowly. 
"  I  was  wondering  what  I  should  do  with 
the  other  $500  of  my  salary." 

Some  Noted  Australian  Nuggets. 

Referring  to  an  interesting  article  entitled 
"Gold  in  Nature,"  and  mentioning  a  nugget 
of  134  pounds  in  weight  found  in  "  South  Aus- 
tralia "  (Victoria  ?),  perhaps  a  reference  to 
some  noted  Australian  nuggets  might  be  of 
interest.  Chief  among  these  nuggets  comes 
the  "  Welcome  Stranger,"  which  contained 
over  2300  ounces  of  gold,  worth  about  £g, 
200,  and  was  found  on  February  5,  1869,  at 
Moliagal,  near  Dunolly,  in  Victoria.  Next 
in  rank  comes  the  "  Welcome "  nugget, 
found  on  Bakery  Hill,  Ballarat,  in  the  same 
colony,  on  June  11,  1878,  at  a  depth  of  about 
180  feet.  This  nuggtt  weighed  2200  ounces 
in  the  gross,  and  its  value  was  ;^878o.  It 
was  sold  for  £10,000  to  a  party  wtio  wanted 
it  for  show  purposes,  and  doubtless  cleared 
thereby  the  diflference  in  cost. 

It  would  perhaps  be  a  little  too  much  to 
say  that  "  nuggets  have  family  ties,''  but 
though  they  usually  ''  lie  low,"  there  are  at 
times  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  when  found 
near  the  surface,  as  in  the  following  in- 
stances, they  are  not  infrequently  in  groups. 
The  selections  referred  to  (found  in  1870, 
1 87 1  and  1872)  are  taken  from  the  record 
of  the  "  Berlm  "  gold-field  in  Victoria,  and 
do  not  include  the  many  minor  nuggets 
found  in  that  locality. 

"Precious"  nugget,  1717  ounces  value 
£6,868,  Catto's  Paddock,  at  a  depth  of  12 
feet. 

"Viscount  Canterbury"  nugget,  1121  oun- 
ces, value  ^4420,  John's  Paddock,  at  a 
depth  of  15  tier. 

"Viscountess  Canterbury"  nugget,  896 
ounces,  value  ^^3656. 

"  Kum  Torr '  nugget,  795  ounces,  value 
£2872,  Catto's  Paddock,  at  a  depth  of  12 
feet. 

"Needful"  nugget,  249 ounces  value  £984 
Catto's  Paddock,  at  a  depth  of  12  feet. 

"Crescent"  nugget,  179  ouuces,  value 
£704,  John's  Paddock,  at  a  depth  of  2  feet. 

As  a  rule,  the  richest  gold-fields  are  not 
those  where  the  largest  nuggeis  are  found, 
as  witness  the  well-known  Gulgong  gold- 
field.  The  largest  piece  of  gold  found  on 
this  field  was  only  64  ounces  in  weight,  and 
was  so  thoroughly  coated  with  ferric  oxide 
that  the  man  who  was  forking  the  gravel, 
etc.,  out  of  the  sluice-box  in  which  it  was 
found,  was  going  to  throw  it  out,  but  that  its 
weight  attracted  his  attention. 

We  all  Have  Seen  Them. 

People  who  are  proud  of  their  humility. 
People  who  talk  all  the  time  and  never 
say  much. 

People  who  never  say  much  and  yet  speak 
volumes. 

People  who  say  a  great  deal  and  do  very 
little. 

People  who  say  little  and  do  a  great  deal. 

People  who  look  like  giants  and  behave 
like  grasshoppers. 

People  who  look  like  grasshoppers  and  be- 
have like  giants. 

People  who  have  good  clothes  but  very 
ragged  morals. 

People  who  have  an  idea  they  are  religious 
mainly  because  they  feel  bad. 

People  who  wouldn't  kill  a  chicken  with  a 
hatchet,  but  who  try  their  best  to  kill  their 
neighbors  with  their  tongues. — Ram's  Horn 

Words  of  Cheer. 
A  warm  heari  makes  a  bright  face. 
A  happy  nature  is  a  noble  heritage. 
The  lowly  look  farther  than  the  lofty. 
A  good  work  is  a  happy  thought  matured. 
It  is  less  difficult  to  alter  our  laith  than  our 
feelings. 

A  li^ht  shines  brightest  and  farthest  in  the 
darkest  night. 

If  we  notice  we  may  find  as  much  sun- 
shine as  shadow  in  life. 

Kindness  does  not  thrive  garnered  in  a 
lump,  but  grows  as  it  spreads. 

Some  lives  get  so  tangled  that  only  death 
can  smooth  out  the  snarls. 


Started  off  Well. 

"  Oh,  Louise  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Wallflower, 
"  what  do  you  think?" 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Miss  Wallflower's 
dearest  friend. 

"  I've  had  three  offers  of  marriage  this 
week." 

"  And  your  uncle's  will  in  your  favor  was 
only  made  known  last  week.  Oh,  the  won- 
derful power  of  money  I" 


^OUNG  ^OlsKS'  QobUMJM. 


Dnole  Jed's  Journey. 

I  never  grouted,  never  fussed,  but  lived  here  calm 
an'  still, 

For  forty  years  I  lived  here  on  the  hill  in  Pokum 
villa. 

"Don't  live  here  like  a  snail,"  said  Jim,  "within  yer 

snail  shell  curled; 
I'll  pay  yer  fare  to  go  out  West  an'  let  yer  see  the 

world." 

An'  so  I  got  on  board  the  train  an'  whirled  off  like 
a  breeze, 

But  all  I  see  upon  the  trip  was  dirt  an'  grass  an 
trees; 

See  water,  stones,  an'  sich-like  things;  sometimes  a 

brook  an'  hill, 
Sez  I  to  Jim:  "All  these  ere  things  I  see  in  Pokum 

ville.  ' 

We  stopped  to  see  Niagara  falls,  thet  makes  so 

much  loud  talk, 
An'  we  see  a  mess  er  water  kinder  tumblin'  from  a 

rock. 

''If  you  spill  water  from  a  spoon,"  stz  I  to  Jim 
sez  I, 

"'Tis  'zactly  the  same  principal" — an'  Jim  he 
couldn't  deny. 

An'  we  crossed  the  Rocky  mountains  an'  Jim  siid, 

'■  I  call  this  grand." 
"They're  nothing,"  sez  I,  "but  great  hunks  of 

rock  an'  dirt  an'  sand." 
An'  we  come  to  the  Pacific,  an'  it  made  Jim  look 

profound. 

But  I  sez,  ''I  don't  see  nothin'  but  some  water 
sloshin'  round." 

An'  we  went  to  sev'rul  cities — there  wus  nothin 
there  to  see. 

But  jess  er  mess  er  houses  an"  some  folks  like  you 
an'  me. 

An' we  come  into  Chicago — sez  Jim,   "how's  this 
tor  high  ?" 

Sez  I,  "it's  jest  like    Pokumville— the  same  ol' 
thing,"  sez  I 

— Samuel  Walter  Foss. 


Nickel  Sunday. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Passs  by  Mary  E.  Bampord. 

I^RKY,  whose  long  name  was 
Hercules,  had  been  learning 
the  Golden  Text  for  Sunday 
The  verse  was,  "Treasures 
of  Wickedness  Profit  Noth- 
ing." 

His  mother  heard  him  recite  it,  and  then 
she  explained  it  to  him,  and  they  talked 
about  cheating  in  business,  and  making 
money  dishonestly. 

"O  Herky,"  said  his  mother,  "You  are  my 
honest  boy,  and  I  want  you  to  grow  up  an 
honest  man!  The  bible  says  '  The  blessing 
of  the  Lord,  it  maketh  rich,  and  he  addeth 
no  sorrow  with  it.'  But,  Herky,  cheaters 
don't  get  that  blessing." 

Herky  nodded. 

"  There're  lots  of  cheaters,"  he  said, 
"  Mr.  Lyons  up  at  the  corner  told  me  about 
his  cheaters.  He  rented  his  farm  to  some 
folks,  up  country,  and  he  came  down  here  to 
his  store,  and  stayed,  and  while  he  was  here, 
the  folks  at  his  farm  sold  lots  of  calves  and 
chickens  to  the  butcher,  ever  so  many  more 
than  the  folks  told  Mr.  Lyons  about,  and 
they  kept  the  money  all  themselves,  and  Mr. 
Lyons  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  And, 
after  a  long,  long  while,  he  went  up  there, 
and  he  asked  the  butcher,  and  the  butcher 
showed  him  his  book,  and  Mr.  Lyons  went 
and  told  those  cheater  folks  to  go  straight 
off  away  from  his  farm." 

"  It's  a  dreadful  thing  to  cheat,"  answered 
his  mother,  going  away  about  her  work. 

Herky  jumped  from  the  red  rocking-chair, 
and  ran  out  doors.  And  then  his  conscience 
said  a  dreadful  thing  to  him. 

"  You're  a  nice  boy  to  be  criticising  cheat - 
ng!    What  about 'Nickel  Sunday'?  " 

Consciences  have  a  way  of  remembering 
things  so  long!  Herky  had  thought  that  his 
conscience  had  forgotten  all  about  "Nickel 
Sunday,''  before  this. 

There  were  five  children  in  the  Reese 
household,  and  the  mother's  purse  was  so 
thin  that  only  one  nickel  a  Sunday  could 
come  out  of  it  for  Sunday  school,  and  of 
course,  the  same  child  could  not  have  the 
nickel  every  Sunday. 

"  If  we  lived  East,  I  could  turn  the  nickel 
into  pennies,  and  then  each  of  you  could 
have  a  penny  to  put  in,"  Mrs.  Reese  had  told 
her  five,  "  but  here  in  the  West  where  they 
never  use  anything  less  than  a  nickel,  I 
think  you  will  have  to  take  turns.  You  may 
have  Nickel  Stwday  first,  Herky,  because 
you  ate  the  oldest.  Then  Dorcas,  then 
Mark,  then  Rose,  then  Lizzie  Henrietta. 
Now  remember  your  turns.'' 

And  they  had  remembered  pretty  well  till 
the  other  Sunday.  It  was  Lizzie  Henri- 
etta's turn.  Herky  knew  it.  Lizzie  Hen- 
rietta did  not  know  it,  because  she  was  so 
little  that  she  belonged  to  the  primary  class 
and  could  not  keep  five  weeks'  turns  straight 
in  her  head.  The  other  childrea  had  had 
their  tarns,  and  did  not  pay  attention.  But 
Herky  knew. 

He  wanted  that  nickel.    He  did  not  want 


to  wa't  till  his  Sunday  for  one.  His  Sunday- 
school  teacher  liked  to  have  the  boys  bring 
money.  And  Lizzie  Henrietta  was  so  little  ! 
Who  cared  whether  a  four-years'-old  brought 
a  nickel  to  Sunday  school  ? 

Herky  did  not  tell  his  mother  a  lie  in 
words  about  it,  but  he  got  the  nickel.  His 
mother  supposed,  of  course,  that  it  was 
Herky's  turn. 

Herky  gave  the  nickel  to  his  teacher. 

"  It  all  goes  into  the  Sunday  school 
anyway,"  Herky  explained  to  his  conscience, 
"  What  difference  does  it  make  whether 
Lizzie  gives  the  nickel  or  whether  I  do  ?" 

But  here  to-day  was  Herky's  conscience 
accusing  him  of  having  cheated  that  nickel 
Sunday  ! 

"  I  didn't,"  asserted  Herky.  "  I  gave  it  to 
the  Sunday  school  all  straight,  so  there  !" 

But  even  this  did  not  quiet  Herky's 
conscience. 

"  Kf/c  cheated  !  You  cheated  five  cents' 
worth,"  said  that  inward  voice. 

Herky  stamped  his  foot  and  flushed  with 
indignation. 

"  Five  cents  ain't  anything  !"  he  declared. 
"  Just  think  !  Those  folks  on  Mr.  Lyons' 
farm  cheated  him  dollars  and  dollars,  sell- 
ing chickens  and  things  " 

But  the  inward  voice  kept  on :  "  Vou 
cheated  !  Cheated  your  own  little  sister 
and  then  gave  the  nickel  to  Sunday  school  !" 

Herky  took  a  piece  of  shoemaker's  wax 
out  of  his  pocket  and  began  to  chew  very 
fast. 

"Cheated!    Cheated!'  said   his  co 
science. 

By  and  by,  Herky  took  out  the  piece  of 
shoemaker's  wax.  To  keep  it  safely,  he 
stuck  it  under  the  collar  of  his  jacket.  Then 
he  went  into  the  house. 

"This  is  right,"  said  his  conscience  joy- 
fully.   "  He  is  going  to  tell  his  mother  about 
Nickel  Sunday." 
And  Herky  did  tell. 

"  O  Herky  !"  said  his  mother  sorrowfully, 
when  she  heard  the  story.  "  My  boy  that 
I  thought  was  so  honest  and  trying  to  do 
right  !" 

Herky's  two  cheeks  grew  very  red,  and  a 
kind  of  choke  was  in  his  throat. 

"  Don't  be  sorry,  mother,"  he  faltered, 
I'm  never  going  to  be  a  cheater  again." 
"No,"  answered  his  mother  softly,  "  never 
again,  Herky,  for  the  dear  Lord,  to  whom 
we  give  all  our  Sunday-school  money,  knows 
where  every  nickel  of  it  comes  from.  Ask 
Him  to  forgive  you,  Herky,  and  keep  you 
from  ever  cheating  again.  He  don't  want 
any  cheated  nickels." 

Herky  nodded  earnestly.  Then  he  ran  up 
to  his  own  room.  When  he  ran  down  again 
a  few  minutes  later,  he  was  smiling.  His 
conscience  did  not  trouble  him  any  more 
about  Nickel  Sunday.    Do  you  know  why  ? 


Fight  with  a  California  Lion. 

A  California  lion,  measuring  nine  feet  from 
tip  to  tip,  a  large,  vicious  looking  beast  with 
powerful  paws,  attracted  quite  a  crowd  on 
Saturday  last  as  it  lay  dead  in  a  wagon  in 
front  ol  Jaegel's  saloon.  The  killing  of  this 
brute  was  quite  a  thrilling  episode  in  the  life 
of  Mr.  Arbuckle,  the  hunter,  who  captured 
him. 

About  twenty  miles  from  Redding,  on  Pit 
river,  the  country  is  wild  and  broken,  and  it 
was  while  following  an  old  trail  up  a  steep 
hill  that  the  hunter  observed  the  lion  lying 
on  an  over-hanging  limb  of  a  large  oak  tree. 
Two  hounds  accompanied  the  hunter,  but 
they  were  away  on  a  distant  hill,  yelping  and 
following  a  cold  trail.  Without  waiting  for 
his  dogs,  he  took  deliberate  aim  with  his 
Winchester,  sending  a  bullet  through  the 
animal's  shoulder.  The  beast  bounded  into 
the  brush,  disappearing  from  view,  and  from 
the  noise  made  by  the  cracklitgof  twigs  and 
the  rustling  of  the  dry  leaves,  the  hunter 
concluded  that  he  had  fatally  wounded  him, 
and  that  he  was  in  his  death  agony.  But  he 
soon  realized  that  such  was  ne  t  the  case,  for 
on  glancing  around  he  observed  the  animal 
about  twelve  feet  away,  charging  upon  him 
with  cruel  ferocity.  Seeing  that  the  brute 
meant  business,  he  raised  his  gun  and  fired, 
missing  him  slick  and  clean,  and  before  he 
could  lake  his  gun  from  his  shoulder,  the 
animal  had  jumped  against  the  end  of  the 
barrel,  forcing  the  hunter  over  backwards 
into  a  pile  of  brush  with  the  lion  on  top  of 
him.  The  situation  was  perilous,  but  the 
hunter  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind. 
He  noticed  that  one  of  the  paws  of  the  brute 
had  caught  in  the  forks  of  a  sapling,  and 
with  his  left  hand  he  grasped  the  paw  and 
held  it  fast,  while  with  his  right  hand  he 
reached  for  his  knife  and  commenced  jab- 
bing it  into  the  animal's  neck,  at  the  same 
time  calling  lustily  for  his  dogs.  In  the 
meantime  the  lion  was  not  idle,  for,  notwith- 
standing his  broken  shoulder,  he  tore  the 
clothes  almost  off  the  hunter.  Matters  were 
getting  desperate,  for  the  man  was  growintr 
tired  and  weak,  and  could  not  hold  the  iion's 


paw  in  the  crotch  of  the  sapling  much  longer; 
he  had  to  let  go,  but  just  as  he  did  so  the 
dogs  came  up,  and  jumping  upon  the  lion 
with  great  ferocity,  the  earth  gave  way  and 
the  hunter  was  pushed  down  a  sudden  de- 
pression, and  the  lion  getting  free,  gave 
battle  to  the  dogs,  but  in  his  weakened  state 
from  loss  of  blood,  he  was  no  match  for 
them  and  his  career  soon  ended. 


X)0J^ESTie  ^eOJMOMY. 


Apple  Tapioca  Pudding.— Soak  one 
cup  of  pearl  tapioca  over  night.  Pare  and 
core  enough  apples  to  fill  a  round  baking- 
dish;  fill  the  holes  in  the  apples  with  sugar 
and  a  little  cinnamon ;  pour  the  tapioca  over 
the  apples  and  add  one  quart  of  water. 
Bake  an  hour.    Serve  with  cream. 

Creamy  Rice  Pudding.— Wash  two 
spoons  ot  rice  in  three  waters,  pour  over  it 
one  quart  of  milk,  add  two  spoonfuls  of 
sugar,  half  a  cup  of  raisins  and  a  little  nut- 
meg; cook  slowly  and  stir  often.  Do  not 
let  a  crust  form  until  the  rice  is  soft.  When 
the  milk  begins  to  be  creamy  do  not  stir  it 
any  more,  but  let  a  light  brown  crust  form 
on  top.    Serve  warm. 

Breakfast  Coffee  Cake  —Take  a  piece 
of  bieau  dough  and  add  one-half  cup  of 
sugar  and  a  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter, 
then  roll  out  an  inch  thick  and  put  on  a 
greased  pie  pan;  brush  the  top  with  melted 
butter,  and  cover  thick  with  cinnamon  and 
sugar;  let  it  rise  and  bake  quick.  Cut  in 
long,  narrow  strips  to  serve.  Eat  hot  or  cold. 
It  is  nicely  made  Saturday  with  the  other 
baking,  to  use  Sunday  morning  for  break- 
fast. 

Lemon  Sauce.— Wet  one  heaping  table- 
spooniul  of  flour  with  two  of  cold  water,  and 
make  a  smooth  paste,  and  stir  into  it  two 
cupfuls  of  boiling  water,  stirring  until  it 
thickens.  Beat  together  two-thirds  of  a  cup- 
ful of  sugar  and  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  one  egg,  then  pour  over  this  in- 
gredient the  cooked  paste,  stirring  constantly 
for  one  minute,  or  until  the  sugar  is  melted 
and  the  eggs  scalded.  Now  set  back  on  the 
stove  and  mix  in  the  juice  of  one  large  lemon 
and  half  the  grated  peel,  or  the  juice  ol  two 
small  lemons. 

Pork  Chops  and  Fried  Apples. — Sea- 
sou  the  chops  with  salt  and  pepper  and  a 
little  powdered  sage  and  sweet  marjoram; 
dip  them  into  a  well-beaten  egg,  then  in 
grated  bread  crumbs.  Fry  for  20  minutes, 
then  put  them  on  a  hot  dish.  Have  some 
sour  apples  cut  in  slices  around  the  apple, 
so  the  core  will  be  in  the  middle  of  each 
piece,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick; 
lay  them  in  the  skillet  the  chops  were  taken 
from  and  fry  a  nice  brown.  Turn  them 
carefully  so  as  not  to  break  them,  and  serve 
on  the  chops  or  in  a  separate  dish. 

Angel  Cake. — The  whites  of  ii  eggs 
are  first  beateu  to  a  stiff  froth  and  i>z  cup- 
fuls of  powdered  sugar  or  fine  granulated 
sugar  stirred  into  it.  Add  then  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  vanilla  and  one  cup  of  flour,  into 
which  has  been  mixed  one  teaspoonful  of 
cream  of  tartar.  The  flour  and  cream  of 
tartar  should  be  sifted  four  times  and  beaten 
lightly  into  the  other  mixture.  Bake  40 
minutes  in  an  ungreased  pan  with  a  tube  in 
the  center.  Invert  the  pan  and  allow  a  cur- 
rent of  air  to  pass  under  the  c^ke  as  it  cools. 
A  turk's  bead  pan  (one  with  a  tube)  should 
always  be  used. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — TMtest  U. 

S.  Government  Food  Report. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N,  Y 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

Oroville  Register:  John  Edwards,  of  Thomp- 
son Flat,  two  miles  from  Oroville  and  near 
Thermalito,  picked  this  week  a  ripe  tomato  and 
sent  to  ns  a  sample  of  the  winter  products  of 
this  climate. 

Oroville  Register:  W.  J.  Austin,  of  Ther- 
malito, brought  us  this  week  samples  of  young 
beets,  carrots  and  potatoes.  While  the  Atlantic 
coast  is  sheeted  in  ice  and  the  people  of  many 
parts  of  Europe  are  shivering  with  the  dread- 
ful cold,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  we  live  in 
a  climate  where  beets,  carrots  and  new  potatoes 
grow  in  midwinter,  where  the  vegetable  wagon 
runs  daily,  and  where  radishes,  lettuce,  celery, 
cauliflower,  cabbage,  China  cabbage,  and  other 
vegetables  grow.  At  the  home  of  Wm.  Smith, 
of  Pleasant  valley,  green-pea  vines  are  growing- 
and  green  tomatoes,  with  the  tomatoes  yet  upon 
the  vines. 

Contra  Costa. 
Martinez  QazeUe :  A  branch  of  a  flourishing 
date  palm  adorns  the  window  of  W.  R.  Mat- 
thews'^ real  esUte  oflSce.  It  has  a  large  cluster 
of  blossoms,  resembling  bunches  of  wheat- 
heads. 

EI  Dorado. 

The  body  of  Mrs.  Merry,  the  aged  wife  of  a 
rancher  near  Coloma,  was  found  frozen  to  death 
in  a  liveoak  thicket,  last  Sunday.  She  went 
out  Friday  evening  to  search  for  her  cow  and 
got  lost.  Searching  parties  were  out  all  that 
night  and  until  she  was  found. 

Fresno. 

J.  B.  Hill  is  a  dairyman  of  Fresno,  and  evi- 
dently has  an  enemy.  The  other  night,  Mr. 
Hill  left  .36  gallons  of  milk  to  cool  before  de- 
livering it  to  his  customers,  and  when  he  went 
tor  it  in  the  morning  he  found  it  had  been 
doped  with  a  quantity  of  soap  and  dirty  grease. 
Mr.  Hill  will  henceforth  use  a  padlock  on  his 
milkbouse. 

Inyo. 

A  small  bird  inhabits  the  valleys  and  can- 
yons putting  into  Death  valley,  making  hia 
home  in  the  mesquit  groves  abounding  there. 
His  principal  occupation  seems  to  be  a  war  of 
extermination  against  scorpions,  which  he  is 
very  skillful  in  killing. 

Kern. 

The  Union  avenue  colony  contains  13,000 
acres  of  choice  land,  all  under  cultivation. 

Linn  valley  cor.  to  Califomian :  Owners  of 
bogs  are  particularly  jubilant  over  the  high 
prices  offered  for  pork.  Linn's  valley  will  fur- 
nish a  good  many  hogs  for  the  market  this 
spring. 

Bakersfield  Californian:  W.  C.  Baker  now 
has  160  acres  of  land  prepared  for  crops  on  his 
place,  80  of  which  are  already  seeded  to  barley 
and  alfalfa.  The  remaining  80  will  be  planted 
to  corn.  This  entire  area  is  to  be  irrigated  from 
a  single  well,  the  water  being  raised  by  a  ceu 
trifugal  pump.  The  80  acres  seeded  to  grain 
and  alfalfa  have  been  irrigated  once. 

Lake. 

Clear  Lake  Preat :  Between  250  and  aOO  acres 
of  prunes  will  be  set  out  in  the  vicinity  of  Kel 
seyville. 

Clear  Lake  Press :  While  in  Lakeport,  this 
week,  Mr.  D.  M.  Hanson  bought  from  Mr, 
Eaochus  and  Mr.  Maybee  between  two  and 
three  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  fruit  trees.  He 
is  setting  out  about  25  acres  to  fruits  of  various 
kinds.  He  already  has  a  fine  almond  orchard 
of  about  14  acres,  just  beginning  to  bear. 

Los  Angeles. 

The  Pomona  orange  crop  is  estimated  at 
$125,000. 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  says  that  a  new  re 
frigerator-car  service  will  be  put  on  by  the 
Santa  Fe,  between  Los  Angeles  and  Albuquer- 
qne,  commencing  January  Slat.  This  will  al- 
low the  shipment  of  less  than  carload  lots  of 
perishable  freight  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
road. 

Oovina  Argta:  Perry  Bashor  is  shipping 
strawberries  to  Chicago  and  realizing  25  cents 
a  pound  net.  At  these  prices  a  few  acres  of 
strawberries  are  valuable  property.  We  notice 
also  that  H.  M.  Houser  is  shipping  berries  and 
is  realizing  20  cents  a  pound  in  California  mar- 
kets. 

Pasadena  Star :  The  fruit-cleaning  machine 
lately  invented  by  Messrs.  Coyle  and  Block 
burger,  has  been  in  operation  for  the  past  few 
days  at  the  Santa  Fe  freight  depot,  and  it  is 
said  to  work  very  satisfactorily.  It  does  the  la 
bor  of  about  three  men,  that  is,  it  has  a  capa 
city  of  150  boxes  of  oranges  a  day. 

Nevada. 

Grass  Valley  Onion :  Supervisor  J.  F.  Robin- 
son has  planted  this  season  350  acres  to  oats, 
barley  and  wheat  in  Penn  valley,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  crops  is  very  encouraging,  as 
now  they  have  made  a  growth  that  completely 
covers  the  ground,  the  grain  being  several 
inches  in  height. 

Mendocino. 

Ukiah  Democrat :  Eighteen  cars,  containing 
over  500  head  of  cattle,  arrived  at  Cloverdale 
last  week  from  Arizona.  They  were  taken  to 
the  Gillespie  ranch,  south  of  Hopland.  These 
cattle  belong  to  Wm.  Roberts,  of  Ukiah,  and 
were  brought  up  from  Arizona  by  a  son  of  the 
owner  and  Ed.  Stone. 

Merced. 

Modesto  Herald :  Thirty-seven  of  the  land 
ownerfl  of  the  Turlock  irrigation  district  per 
mitted  their  irrigation  taxes  to  become  delin- 
(^uent.  Negligence  is  the  cause,  most  of  the  de- 
linquents being  nonresidents. 

Modesto  Herald:   Garrison  Turner,  of  the 


Grange  Co.,  estimates  that  there  are  between 
40,000  and  45,000  tons  of  wheat  still  in  the 
county,  unsold.  Most  of  it  is  pledged  for  ad- 
vances, however.  The  crop  last  season  aggre- 
gated a  little  less  than  100,000  tons,  so  that  but 
a  fraction  over  one-half  of  the  crop  has  been 
disposed  of.  Prices  still  range  low,  best  mill- 
ing wheat  bringing  but  $1.22  in  this  city. 

Oranse. 

Peach  trees  were  in  blossom  at  Santa  Ana 
January  28th. 

Most  of  the  large  orange-producers  in  and 
around  Tnetin  have  disposea  of  their  crops, 
selling  the  crop  on  the  trees. 

An  Eastern  gentlemen,  who  has  recently 
purchased  property  at  Buena  Park,  has  planted 
roses  on  an  extensive  scale.  He  intends  to  es- 
tablish a  perfume  factory  during  the  coming 
season,  is  is  said. 

Santa  Ana  Blade:  Rabbit  bunts  are  held 
nearly  every  week  on  the  Alamitos  ranch.  At 
the  last  hunt  22  rabits  were  captured.  The 
large-eared  animals  are  plentiful  there,  and 
excellent  sport  is  reported. 

It  is  expected  that  ,5000  pounds  of  sugar  beet 
seed  will  arrive  this  week  at  Anaheim.  Gen. 
H.  A.  Pierce  states  that  the  additional  amount 
of  54,000  pounds  has  been  ordered  by  cablegram 
from  Antwerp.  The  farmers  take  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  beet  sugar  industry. 

Anaheim  Oazette :  The  enterprising  farmers 
of  Centralia  will  e.-ect  a  large  creamery  at  that 
place  to  consume  the  milk  product  of  that 
section  and  turn  it  into  butter.  The  new  en- 
terprise is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Potter, 
Bowen,  Foster  and  others  of  the  wide-awake 
farmers  of  that  section,  and  is  certain  to  achieve 
a  big  success. 

Santa  Ana  Blade  :  The  prosnects  for  abun- 
dant crops  this  year  have  never  been  more  in 
viting  than  at  the  present  time.  The  ground 
during  the  whole  season  has  been  in  excellent 
condition  for  plowing  and  seeding,  and  the 
grain  has  an  excellent  stand  everywhere.  The 
fruit  interests,  too,  are  exceedingly  favorable, 
the  cold  weather  of  this  month  preventing  a 
premature  swelling  of  the  fruit  buds. 

Placer. 

Placer  Herald:  Thomas  Marshall,  of  Grass 
Valley,  owns  an  80-acre  ranch  near  Penryn, 
on  which  he  is  making  permanent  improve- 
ments. Last  year  he  planted  a  number  of  acres 
to  decidnous  fruita,  aud  he  informs  ns  that 
this  season  he  will  set  out  ten  acres  to  olives, 

San  Bernardino. 

During  January  there  were  shipped  from 
Ontario  of  oranges  3230  boxes,  lemons  205 
boxes. 

Times  Index:  The  rains  are  timely  and 
abundant  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  dis- 
gruntled farmer  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Those 
who  have  neglected  to  plow  and  sow  have 
made  a  mistake,  but  it  is  not  too  lat%  to  raise  a 
crop  of  hay  from  late-sown  barley.  In  fact,  it 
is  quite  early  enough  to  sow  barley  for  that 
purpose. 

Santa  Clara. 

Thomas  Gordon,  of  Gilroy,  claims  that  his 
wife  died  from  the  effects  of  bad  head-cheese, 
bought  from  a  local  butcher.  His  entire  family 
was  very  ill,  and  in  all  he  says  there  were  21 
persons  in  Gilroy  taken  ill  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  all  of  them  had  eaten  the  head-cheese. 

Solano. 

A  Vacaville  fruitgrower  lately  furnished  the 
Reporter  of  that  town  with  an  item  showing 
that  from  ten  acres  of  fruit  he  realized  $2,771.90 
as  the  gross  proceeds,  but  he  had  to  pay  for 
freight  to  the  East  $902.61,  or  30  per  cent  of 
the  whole,  while  his  net  profits,  after  deducting 
all  expenses,  were  $562.62. 

Dixon  Tribune:  Napoleon  Viau  has  been 
troubled  a  great  deal  during  the  past  few 
months  from  chicken-thieve.s.  He  surprised 
them  at  work  one  night  recently,  and  al'bough 
the  fusilade  he  gave  them  from  his  old  smootn- 
bore  did  not  produce  any  fatalities,  it  scared 
the  culprits  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
not  likely  to  trouble  him  again  in  the  future. 

Sutter. 

Marysville  Appeal:   R.  C.  Kells  and  H.  P. 

Stabler,  two  Sutter  county  horticultural  com- 
missioners, quarantined  a  shipment  of  peach 
trees  consigned  to  Mrs.  Starr  from  the  firm  of 
W.  11.  Strong  &  Co.,  Sacramento.  They  were 
infected  with  the  "  root  knot,"  which  is  con- 
sidered more  dangerous  than  the  scale.  The 
commissioners  are  looking  after  all  infected 
nursery  stock  that  enters  the  county. 

Sonoma. 

Healdsburg  IHbime :   J.  A.  Flack,  one  of  the 

firoprietors  of  the  Magnolia  farm,  reports  a 
arge  sale  of  orange  trees,  to  which  a  consider- 
able number  of  acres  are  being  planted  around 
Healdsburg  this  year.  They  are  principally  of 
,  the  Washington  Navel. 

Pierce  Bros,  have  just  started  another  batch 
of  very  fine  horses  from  New  York  for  the 
Santa  Rosa  stock  farm,  among  them  being 
Vida  Wilks.  for  which  $.9600  was  paid,  and  she 
has  a  record  of  2:18^. 

Petaluma  Cor.  Santa  Rosa  Democrat :  The 
Taxidermy  Club  have  displayed  in  Newburgh's 
show-window  a  specimen  that  is  attracting  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  It  is  an  immense 
snow-white  pelican,  the  largest  of  its  species 
ever  seen  in  this  neighborhood.  From  tip  to 
tip  of  its  outstretched  wings  it  measures  nine 
feet,  and  standing  erect  it  is  over  four  feet  in 
height.  It  was  killed  last  week  on  the  Peta- 
luma Sportsman  Club's  preserves  l>y  the  game- 
keeper, Steve  McGovem. 

Petaluma  Cor.  Santa  Rosa  Democrat :  Wagon- 
loads  of  potatoes  are  still  arriving  in  town. 
When  that  article  of  produce  commands  a 
good  price  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  quantities 


that  are  unearthed  and  brought  to  market. 
It  seems  as  if  the  raisers  of  the  tuber  have  loads 
of  them  stowed  away  in  unconceivable  places 
waiting  for  a  raise  in  price. 

Tehama. 

Sonoma  Democrat:  A.  W.  Riley  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  his  ranch  in  'Tehama 
county,  where  he  made  the  sale  of  4500  sheep 
at  $2..50  per  head,  to  be  taken  to  Nevada  county. 
Mr.  Riley  says  a  great  many  sheep  are  being 
taken  there,  and  that  in  the  near  future  Nevada 
promises  to  become  the  greatest  sheep  country 
in  the  United  States,  and  also  that  the  cattle  in 
Nevada  and  Eastern  Oregon  were  never  in 
better  condition  than  at  present. 

Tulare. 

Hanford  Journal:  Buyers  are  offering  six 
cents  per  pound  now  for  pork,  on  foot,  and  find 
it  hard  to  obtain  hogs  at  that  figure.  Nodoubt 
many  a  raisingrower  in  this  State  is  now  wish- 
ing he  had  fed  his  second  crop  of  raisins  to 
swine. 

Porterville  Enterprise:  It  is  not  often  one 
sees  a  lemon  of  extraordinary  size,  but  last 
Monday,  Dr.  P.  F.  Chapman  showed  us  one 
which  weighed  18  ounces.  It  had  grown  on  a 
lemon  tree  in  his  garden,  and  without  doubt  is 
the  largest  ever  seen. 

Tulare  7^ni«»:  A  number  of  San  Joaquin 
county  farmers  have  returned  to  the  old  method 
of  breaking  up  their  fields  with  a  single  plow. 
Three  horses  are  used  and  the  ground  is  plowed 
deep.  By  long  use  of  the  gang  plow  the  ground 
has  become  very  foul.  The  bad  results  of  poor 
plowing  may  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  county, 
and  it  seems  that  farmers  onght  to  find  out 
what  the  trouble  is  in  the  course  of  time. 

OREGON. 

N.  S.  Biddle  of  Eugene,  Or.,  has  received  a 
patent  on  a  wagonroad  for  which  he  claims 
many  things,  among  them  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  an  easy  grade  up  the  worst  hills;  to  pre- 
vent wagon-ruts  and  chuck-holes;  that  it  re- 
quires no  ditching  or  turnpiking,  and  can  be 
built  at  little  cost.  He  also  claims  that  a  team 
of  horses  can  draw  twice  as  much  on  his  road 
as  on  any  other  road  now  known. 

Oregon  Excharige:  Is  Oregon  destined  to  be  a 
fruit-growing  rival  of  California?  She  has 
100,000  acres  of  growing  orchards  and  36  nur- 
series with  9  000,000  growing  trees,  and  her 
people  think  it  is  destined  to  be  a  great  State 
for  fruit-growing.  State  Senator  Vealch  of  that 
State  boasts  that  he  gathered  from  his  garden 
on  December  1st  twigs  of  raspberry  vines  upon 
which  were  blossoms  and  ripe  berries. 

The  East  Oregonian  states  that  two  farmers 
living  25  miles  from  Pendleton,  Or.,  are  at  work 
thrasning  wheat  that  grew  in  1891  and  1892. 
Thrashing  wheat  in  midwinter  is  a  decided 
nt>velty.  They  are  averaging  about  200  bushels 
per  day. 

WASHINGTON. 

An  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  adopt  the  trellis 
system  for  growing  hops  in  the  Yakima,  Wash., 
country,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  climb 
poles  as  heretofore.  Some  of  the  advantages 
claimed  for  the  new  system  are  that  the  hops 
ripen  more  evenly  on  a  trellis,  and  that  the 
cost  of  picking  is  greatly  lessened.  Besides,  it 
is  claimed  that  the  yield  will  be  at  least  a  third 
greater. 

A  rancher  near  Spangle,  Wash.,  was  treed  by 
a  large  pack  of  coyotes  the  other  day.  These 
animals  have  heretofore  been  considered  too 
cowardly  to  attack  a  man.  Cougars  also  have 
caused  much  annoyance  this  winter  to  parties 
living  west  of  that  town,  one  of  them  carrying 
off  a  young  calf  from  a  barnyard  one  night  last 
week. 


FOR$19.00 

We  mo  send  yoa  one  of  oar 

SPECIAITY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  Is  the  reenlt  ot  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  beet 
hamen  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  la  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  etitched  and  finished  by  Bklllful  mechanioe, 
haoidsome  full  nlcliel  or  DstIs  hard  rubber  trlmmlogB. 

Just  the  HarneM  for  >n  BleKsnt  Tnrment. 

They  sell  ere  for  136.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  It 
often  sold  tor  $36.00  Id  retail  shops.  If  harness  Is  not  M 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  BIoAlltstar  St.,  8an  Francisco. 


Oollsr  and  Hames,  Instead  of  Breast  OoUar, 
Sa  OO  extra. 

Please  state  It  yoa  want  single  strap  Harness,  ot  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  thtoaghoat 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Hpeedf  and  Positivt  Car< 
The  Si»re«t.  Bout  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  iilari'  .,f  all  lluimont.''  f'T  mild  or  severe  action. 
KeruciVf."  Kll  HiiiichoH  .ir  Hli'iiilshcs  Inmi  Horaea 
Riirt  rmilr.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINO-   i?)ij>"S»iWf  (o  jmxluci  sriir  or /i/cmuli. 

Every  luittle  sold  is  warr»nt<'d  t.>  (rive  satlsfiirtlon 
Price  $I.SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  (triiciiiBls.  or 
sent  by  exprsss,  churaeB  paid,  with  full  directionf 
for  Its  uso.    send  for  deBcrl|itive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRBNCB-WIIjUAMS  fO.,  Cleveland.  O 


SPERRV  FLOL(l>;  COMPANY 
SAX  FRAMCISCa  OrFiCL  22  C»  JtMKIA  n 


The  Racognizsd  Standard  of  Modern 
Piano  Manufaclura. 


BALTIMORE, 

22  &  24  G.  Baltimore  St. 

WASHIMOTON,  817  Pennsylvania  Ave, 


NEW  YORK, 

148  rifth  AvenaCk 


Chicago's 
Population. 


There  is  probably  no  city  of  importance  in  the  world  that  can  show 
such  rapid  and  wonderful  growth  as  Chicago  since  its  destruction  by 
fire.  To-day  its  population  is  about  1,200,000.  Mr.  Peter  Van  Schaack, 
one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  that  city  said  in  conversation,  that  a 
large  number  of  his  personal  friends,  as  well  as  scores  of  representative 
men  throughout  the  Northwest  with  whom  he  had  conversed  upon  the 
subject,  had  found  St.  Jacobs  Oil  a  pain-curing  and  healing  remedy  of 
the  most  extraordinary  efficacy.  It  is  the  Great  Remedy  for  Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Backache,  Bruises,  Bums,  Swellings  etc. 

(•A  copy  of  the  "  Official  Portfolio  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,"  beautifully 
illustrated,  in  water  color  effects,  will  be  sent  to  anv  address  upon  receipt  ot  10c.  in  postage 
stamps  by  Thu  Chakles  A.  Vogeler  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.) 


THE  "WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

TON6UELESS.  Self  Guiding. 

FOUR  Olt  .SI.V  HOUSES, 

depending  on  size  of  plows 
and  kind  of  work. 


Weight  of  furrnwSi 
frame  and  plowman 
carried  on  three  Kreased  spindles, 
Jkruft  reduced  to 

low-eat  poNttlble  llmll   .      

Foot  braKe  prevent  sCanKrnnnln^r  on  team.  I^eversnnd  tnminK<levi<  e  in  easv  reach,  ("an  be  turned  in  tbe 
lengthof  Itself^  J5ii»ler  SrlvliiK,  I  ICIITFR  IIRIFT  """"""y  I"  America.  Aftlunlnble 

iHanitn  Wnnri  rrome-canbenarrowe.lorwldonertatwlll 


10  ACBSS 

A  I>AY 
Invtend 
tbree. 
OXE  MA.V  ^. 
InMtciid  or  three. 
One  wheel  huid'^lde  resists 
pressure  of  three  f  urruwa. 
r     No  bottom  or  side  friction. 


SXKAIOHTF.K  Fiirrn 

Made  with  stubble,  sod  and  stubble 


or  breaker  Iwttoma,  In  Bteoi  or  chilled  metal.  Ten  or  twelve  inch  cot. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Thomson  &  Go.-,  Sacramento. 

|3r'8|»eclal  price*  und  time  for  triul  fflvea  ud  Ursturdurb  Irutu  iHMutii  where  we  have  nu  uweotft. 


Febriuury  11,  1898. 
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THB  LATEST  STYLB 

PULVBRIZBRI 
THE  PACIFIC  SPADER ! 

Operated  by  one  small  Boy.  No  Man  required. 


PACIFIC  SPADER 

KBVKRSIBI-E. 


Spader  throwing  Soil  from  the  Center. 
The  Pacific  Spsd<>r  and  Vln*yard  Oultlirator 

does  irore  work  In  one  stioke  than  a  Disc  Harrow  in  ten. 
Sizes,  Di  10  12  feet. 

TRUMAN,  HOOK^BR  &  CO., 

San  Francisco  and  Fresno. 

 8IZKS:  

No.  6D—  6|-foot  Spader  18-lnch  Blades 


Ko.  6D—  7 
No.  lOD—  6i 
No.  14D-  7 
No.  16D—  8 
No.  a)D-10 
No.  24D— 12 


.16 

..20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 


AN  OLD  STYLE  PULVERIZER. 

Especially  adapted  to  pulverizing  "  bottoms" — one 
man  and  a  small  boy  can  operate  it. 

Nov.    26,  1892. 


Linden,  Cal 
Messrs.   Truman,  Hooker  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen:-I  was  induced  by  your  agent,  Mr.  I. 
0.  Fowler,  to  purchase  one  of  your  PACIFIC  SPADERS, 
which  I  have  tested  on  some  very  hard  1  and  and  mus t 
say  it  does  its  work  to  perfection.  I  will  say  to 
all  who  contemplate  purchasing  a  Cultivator  to  take 
the  Pacific  Spader  every  time.     I  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.   V.  Webb. 


Dnexcelleil  for  Vineyard  acd  Orchard  Work. 


BOLL  DOG "  e-POOT  BIDING 


Instead  of  a  slD^le  tooth,  drawing  straight  through  the  ground,  the  teeth  are  attached  in  pairs  (which  have  a 
■pread  of  seven  inches)  to  a  short  beam.  Every  tooth  has  a  quarter  turn  (to  the  right  or  left  resnectivel} ),  thus 
presenting  a  cutting  edge  to  the  ground,  and  giving  to  each  the  position  and  appearance  of  a  moldboard  of  a  plow, 
or  the  shovel  to  a  cultivator.  This  form  of  tooth,  together  with  the  relative  positions  assumed  by  tha  teeth  to  each 
other,  gives  to  them  the  power  of  cutting  and  pulverizing  tough  soils,  and  hard,  baked  ground,  which  is  possessed 
by  no  other  form  of  tooth  yet  invented.  By  this  peculiar  disposition  of  the  teeth,  they  have  the  advantage  also, 
that  one  acts  as  a  brace  or  landslde  to  the  other,  and  »o  prevents  their  clogging,  which  is  a  serious  fault  existing  in 
all  spring  tooth  barrows  whose  teeth  are  made  of  one  long,  continuous  spring.  In  the  "BULL  DOQ  "  HAKROWS 
the  short  beam  which  holds  each  pair  of  twisted  teeth  is  attached  by  a  stiff  spring  to  the  main  framework  of 
the  tool.  Thus  these  implements  have  the  combined  elasticity  which  exUts  in  the  teeth  themselves,  and  In  the 
spring  which  attaches  the  short  beam  to  the  cultivator  irame.  Hence  tbe  harrow  retains  all  the  vibration  neces- 
sary tor  the  succeshtul  working  and  cleaning  of  the  machine,  whilst  it  is  also  stiff  enough  to  be  held  down  to  Its 
work  in  the  most  obstinate  soils  without  difficulty. 

SHAPE  OF  TEETH.— As  the  teeth  present  to  the  soil  a  shear  or  cutting  edge,  they  are  enabled  to  do  the  most 
thorough  work  in  hard  ground,  and.  In  fa''t,  the  peculiar  construction  all  through  of  the  "Ball  Dog"  Harrows 
adapts  them  for  successful  workUig  In  soils  where  no  other  tools  of  the  kind  can  be  used. 


FERTILIZER  AND  CORN  ATTACHMENTS.  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED. 

VOTArto  CUTTER 

A  WONDERFUL,  LABOR-SAVING  TOOL.    FULLY  WARRANTED. 

COTU>A  oflILL 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  RIDING  CORN  PLANTER  IN  AfclERICA. 

I'lunle  Ucans,  I*eu»,  EnnllaKe,  £tc.   Distributes  Fertilizers. 
SEND  FOK  ILLVBTUATED  CATALOGUE. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  Three  mioh. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Fresno,  Agents'  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


ST.  ELMO  PATENT  EXTENSION  LADDER. 

THE    FRUIT   GROWERS'  FAVORITE. 

Manufactured  by  JOHN  P.  LOQUB,  811  J  Street,  Sacramento,  Oal. 

Orders  solicited  and  Couoty  Rights  sold. 


################## 


Ball  Bearings  "KEYSTONE" 

DISC  HARROW 


make  light  draft 
and  dOD't  wear  out 


Double  Levers 

adjust  each  gang. 
Independently.  The 
best  for  hillside  or 
level. 


Square  Shaft 

square  hole    discs  Pulverizes  fall  plowing,  spring  plowing, 

square  hole  spools  stubble,  breaking. 

one  piece,  square  Dseful  spring,  summer,  fall.  Often  sayes  all 
hole  washers.  No  Plowing.  Turns  under  manure,  grain  broad- 
loosening  orturninK  casted.etc.  Made  4-5H',-7-8  feet  wide.  Send 
on  the  shaft.  for  free  book  "TUB  BEASON  WUT." 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 
STERLING,  ILL 

adjusted  by  drivers  or  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY, 

foot  and  rigid  ornot       COUNCIL.  BLUFFS,         COLDMBOa  a 
(Mention  this  paper.) 


Scrapers 


as  you  wish. 


################## 


SOME 

PEOPLE  WANT  THE  EARTH 

WE 


\ —   Only  want  to  fence  it  in 


The 

Lightest, 
Strongest, 
Cheapest 
and  best 
Fencing 
in  the 
World. 
90  lbs.  to 
100  rods. 


With  the 
New 

Waukegan 

Steel 
Barbed 
Fence 
Wire, 


MADE  ONLY  BY 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MFG.  OO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
8  AND  10  PINE  STREET. 


CarbolineumAvenarius. 

THE  MOST  EFFICIENT  WOOD  PRESERVER. 

Fence  Posts  will  be  preserved  and  you  will  have 
the  laugh  on  old  Boreas  by  painting  them  with 
CARBOLINEUM. 

Treat  your  Mudsills  and  all  exposed  Timbers  to  a 
coat  of  CARBOLINEUM,  saving  both  bother  and 

Let  us  post  you  on  the  merits  of  CARBOLINEUM. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO.. 

319  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MEXICAN   PHOSPHATE   AND   SULPHUR  CO. 

NITROGENOUS  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

A8   AN  EFFBOTIVK  FB&TILIZEB  IT  STANDS  DNBIVAI.ED. 
 Send  (or  Oirculan  

H.  M.  NBWHALL  &  OO.,  Agents, 

809-311  Sanaome  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal 


OrO  TO 


Wken  you  can  learn  It  AT  HOMB  wlttaont  s 

Teacber  within  lOO  hours.  Band  (or  purttraUrt. 

H.  K.  8TABK WIATHIIB  OO.,  XHOSaoiome  St.,  8.V. 
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^ATRO^IS  Of  ]EiuSBAJM©f^Y. 
From  the  Worthy  Uaster. 

The  Nai'ontI  Grange,  al  in  la^i  session,  held  in 
Concord,  N.  H.,  through  its  commitire  on  foreign 
relations,  said,  among  other  things:  *  *  "  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  the  scum,  the  drift,  the 
debris  of  pauperized  depravity  continue  to  come 
without  any  abatement.  They  are  a  threat  to 
morality,  an  injury  to  our  honest  wage  earners. 
The  vitiate  the  s.<nctity  o(  the  ballot  and  sow  seeds 
of  discoDlent.  The  committee  would  recommend 
that  the  legislative  committee  urge  upon  Congress 
the  enactment  of  such  laws,  or  some  restrictive 
amendments  to  the  immigration  laws,  as  will,  in  a 
measure,  put  a  stop  to  these  worthless  immigrants." 

There  are  about  9.000,000  farmers  and  farm- 
laborers,  and  about  27,000,000  persons  who  are 
daily  engaged  in  some  sort  of  agricultural  work  in 
the  United  Siates.  This  makes  almost  50  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  the  Union.  But  alas  !  What 
per  cent  of  this  27,000,000  hold  the  official  stations 
to  which  their  ab'lity,  their  integrity  and  their  num- 
bers entitle  them  ?  Will  some  well-informed  statis- 
tician, with  his  magnifying  glasses,  figure  it,  so  that 
the  farmers  may  know  how  well  tbey  are  paid  lor 
■  their  economy,  industry  and  sobriety. 

If  the  ngricullural  college  is  not  doing  the  work 
for  which  It  was  creited,  where  is  the  fault?  Let 
farmers  and  their  sons  look  to  it.  A  broad  leaining 
for  the  future  farmer  is  the  only  safe  stone  on  which 
to  build.  If  you  want  help,  be  sure,  first  of  all,  to 
help  yourself.  Let  the  college  of  agriculture  help 
your  boy  to  become  a  thorough  student  as  well  as  a 
thorough  farmer.  Science  in  agriculture  is  much 
needed  and  will  always  command  a  good  price. 

How  about  that  Farmers' Institute  ?  Have  you 
one  in  your  county?  It  will  pay  to  hold  one,  pro- 
vided your  farmers  will  attend,  with  note-book  and 
pencil  in  hand,  and  with  a  desire  to  get  as  well  an 
give  information.  There  is  no  use  of  saying  ' '  I 
know  all  about  farming,  or  stock-raising,  or  fruit- 
growing, or  dairying,  and  therefore  need  no  Farm- 
ers'Institute  to  help  me."  II  you  feel  so,  the  In- 
stitute, or  the  Grange,  or  the  Alliance,  will  be  of 
little  benefit,  but  if  you  want  to  improve,  auy  one  of 
these  will  help  you. 

The  sheaf  of  wheat,  from  time  immemorial,  has 
been  symbolic  of  agriculture.  It  is  one  of  the  almost 
universal  emblems  of  the  Grange.  It  is  found  in 
the  halls,  at  the  harvest  feast,  on  the  seals  of  many 
subordinates,  and  is  the  emblem  of  our  goddess, 
Ceres.  It  is  always  welcome.  The  many  heads  in 
the  sheaf,  the  many  golden  kernels  in  each  head, 
all  bound  in  one  compact  body,  is  emblematic  oif 
the  Order,  which  is  composed  of  individuals,  of 
.subordinnie  Pomona  and  State  Granges,  and  the 
National  Grange.  And  when  Ceres  holds  out  her  gen- 
tle hand,  filled  with  the  golden  grain,  there  is  always 
reason  for  thanksgiving,  and  there  a  happy  people 
are  usually  found.  I)  ought  to  be  a  great  induce- 
ment to  the  farmers  of  America  10  know  there  is  an 
Order,  to  which  they  are  el  gible  to  full  member- 
ship, where  the  sheaf  is  an  oft;ring  of  kinship,  and 
where  man  and  woman,  son  and  daughter,  lover 
and  sweetheart  can  meet  in  sweet  reunion,  and 
learn,  each  from  the  other,  of  the  farm,  the  house- 
hold, the  library,  and  of  all  the  duties  of  life. 

San  Jose  Grange  unanimous'v  voted  down  the 
resolution  to  withdraw.  We  e.Kpected  as  much. 
San  Jose  Grange  is  alive  and  knows  the  full  im- 
portance of  acting  in  unity. 

Cheering  reports  from  Yuba  City  Grange. 

Vacaville  Grange  expects  quite  a  stir  as  soon  as 
spring  comes. 

Sister  McMahon  of  D  xon  Grange,  a  pioneer  in 
Grange  work,  is  sorely  afflicted.  Her  son,  also  a 
member  of  Dixon  Grange,  and  a  bright  and  success- 
ful business  man,  on  whom  the  moth-r  fondly  relied, 
died  in  Oikland,  February  i,  1893.  We  extend 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  relatives,  on  our 
own  and  on  hundreds  of  other  Patrons'  behalf. 

Friendship,  as  developed  in  the  Grange,  has  made 
many  thousands  of  persons  happy.  They  have 
learned  to  know  much  of  their  fellnw-beings  that 
would  not  have  been  learned  elsewhere.  And  this 
has  given  them  a  confidence  in  humanity  that  has 
developed  into  lasting  friendship.  Many  have 
learned  in  tbi'  Grange  to  know  "  that  friendship  is  a 
sacred  trust.'' 

This  legisla'ure  seems  inclined  to  dissolve  the 
people  from  a  Railroad  Commission.  Who,  of  all 
the  taxpayers  not  stockholders  in  the  railroad  com- 
pany, will  feel  sorry  if  the  Commission  is  abolished? 

Farming  in  California  is  away  behind  this  year. 
Almost  too  much  wet,  foggy,  rainy  weather. 

The  several  general  deputies  will  please  keep  their 
^vel  in  hand  and  go  right  along  with  the  work  re- 
qaired. 

Farmers'  Institutes  ought  to  be  held  everywhere 
Don't  wait  for  Harrison  to  retire  or  for  Cleveland 

to  be  inaugurated,  but  go  to  work  at  once  for  the 

Grange. 

Wanted,  35  new  Granges  in  California  in  1893 
Will  you  help  get  them  ? 

The  National  Grange  has,  veiy  properly,  left  the 
raising  of  funds  for  a  Grange  Temple,  to  the  women 
of  the  Order.  There  is  a  snug  sum  of  $20,000  set 
apart  by  the  National  Grange,  which  will  be  avail 
able  only  when  $30,000  has  been  secured  from  other 
sources.  With  $50,000  it  is  thought  a  comfortable, 
commodious  building  can  be  erected  for  the  Order 
of  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  The  work  of  raising  the 
$30,000  is  now  in  the  keeping  of  the  several  com- 
mittees on  Woman's  Work.  It  n  to  be  presumed 
that  every  subordinate  Grange  will  take  hold  of  this 
with  a  full  desire  and  expectation  of  making  it  a  suc- 
cess. No  effort  should  be  spared  to  get  all  inter- 
ested. There  is  no  need  of  failure.  But  intelligent 
work  will  be  demanded  on  the  part  of  those  in 
charge.  California  will  not  be  behind  in  this  gi>od 
cause.  "Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way."  L't 
all  put  a  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  soon  the  load 
will  ba  moved  Any  plan  that  will  best  please  your 
Grange,  whereby  a  good,  snug  sura  may  be  raised 
is  the  plan  to  adopt.  Freely  this  State  has  received; 
let  her  people  freely  give  to  a  good  cause. 

The  Grnngp  h-''  wrn  anot'-er  victory.  This  time 
it  i^  the  Anti-Option  Bill,  No  body,  orpanized  or 
olberwisf,  has  had  as  much  influence  on  Congress, 


in  the  passage  of  this  bill,  as  the  Grange.  If  one- 
half  the  good  expected  to  the  producers  of  this  na- 
tion results,  then  the  Grange  will  have  won  an  bon. 
or  as  lasting  as  time  itself,  and  will  pay  for  itself  a 
dozen  times  a  year.  It  would  be  a  neat  volume  of 
many  pages  that  cr>uM  record  all  that  the  Grange 
has  done  for  the  people  of  America.  And  yet  there 
be  those  who  profess  to  ask  In  sincerity,  "What  has 
the  G'ange  accomplished  ? "  To  all  such  let  me 
say,  study  the  history  of  your  country.  Look  wheie 
you  will,  since  1865,  and  s»e  the  work  of  the  Grange 
in  the  interests  of  humanity.  If  of  charity,  there 
the  Grange  has  done  its  share;  if  of  education,  there 
too  it  has  worked  lor  good;  if  of  society,  no  one  will 
deny  its  victory;  if  for  purity  in  politics,  the  Grange 
has  ever  been  foremost.  Look  where  you  will  and 
see  the  Grange  binner,  with  it?  motto  "  For  Home, 
for  Country,  for  Humanity,  Esto  Perpetua."' 
Santa  Rosa,  Feb.  5,  1893. 

From  State  Lecturer  Hoffman.  ' 


A  special  meeting  of  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Pomona 
Grange,  was  held  in  Lodi,  Feb.  2,  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  a  report  from  the  legislative  committee 
and  to  further  instruct  them,  and  through  them  to 
the  representatives  in  the  legislature  from  this 
rounty  upon  bills  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers  and 
also  upon  those  that  are  detrimental  to  the  farmers 
interest,  that  have  been  presented  in  the  legislature 
to  this  date,  and  other  subjects,  a  notice  rf  which 
had  been  given  through  the  columns  of  the  RtJR.^L 
The  party  that  was  to  be  present  and  show  the 
members  and  people  their  mistake  in  advocating 
the  "  initiative "  or  "referendum,"  did  not  male 
rialize,  which  was  a  disappointment  to  many  of  us. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  sessions  of  the  Pomona 
Grange  of  this  county  are  becoming  more  interesting 
at  each  session. 

The  matter  of  the  .\ttorney-General  Hart  accept- 
ing a  compromise  of  the  taxes  due  the  -State  from 
the  railroad  at  about  65  per  cent,  was  taken  up  and 
discussed  pro  and  con  for  two  hours,  and  upon  a 
vote  taken  upon  the  proposition  there  was  only  a 
bare  majority  in  favor  of  accepting  the  compromise, 
while  the  other  half  insisted  they  should  pay  it  all 
as  other  individuals  have  to  do,  and  as  all  gentlemen 
do  who  come  forward  and  pay  their  taxes  without 
litigation.  And  right  here  let  me  add  that  it  would 
be  well  that  the  people  of  each  county  call  a  mass 
meeting  al  once  and  memorialize  their  senator  in 
.Sacramento  to  stand  by  the  people  at  this  time  and 
vote  for  the  Reassessment  Bill  and  the  bill  to  de- 
clare the  office  of  Railroad  Commissoner  in  the  sev- 
eral districts  vacant.  L?t  them  know  they  are 
there  to  carry  onl  the  will  of  the  people  and  not  to 
do  as  they  wish  of  their  own  choice. 

The  people  in  some  of  the  counties  should  act  at 
once.  ( I  could  mention  some  of  the  counties), 
drawing  my  conclusions  from  the  speeches  that 
were  made  in  Sacramento  three  days  ago,  but  per- 
haps it  is  not  advisable  to  say  what  counties. 

Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  subjects  enumerated  by 
the  worthy  secretary  of  the  State  Grange,  last  week 
in  the  Rural  are  commendable,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  many  that  will  get  enrolled  upon  our 
statute  books.  If  the  farmers  would  organize  them- 
selves into  Granges,  or  other  reform  organizations, 
at  once  discuss  the  questions,  and  if  deemed  best 
for  their  interests,  see  to  it  that  two  years  hence 
they  have  a  person  to  represent  them  in  the  legis 
lature  and  guard  their  interests,  and  secondly  that 
there  be  a  legislature  that  would  favor  retrenchment 
—  for  it  would  seem  from  the  attaches  of  this  session 
that  we  will  have  to  have  a  larger  S'ate  House  or 
divide  the  state.  Talk  about  economy  where  there 
are  bills  now  on  file  for  appropriations  amounting  to 
over  $16,000,006.00.  Where  is  the  Govenor's  50 
cent  limit?  The  Stale  Board  of  Equalization  will 
have  to  rai°e  the  valuation  on  real  property  and  I 
presume,  judging  from  the  past,  that  the  railroad 
would  be  about  the  same,  or  lowered  a  little  perhaps 

Th^s  Grange  has  been  visited  again  by  the  reaper. 
And  I  have  had  to  record  on  our  memorial  page  the 
death  of  a  young  sister  of  this  Grange.  Sister 
Blanche  Shattuck,  who  departed  this  hfe  December, 
1892. 

February  the  ist,  1  visited  West  San  (oaquin 
Grange  and  installed  the  officers.  Installation  was 
in  the  evening  and  public.  Notwithstanding  it  was 
a  rainy  evening,  the  hall  was  full.  San  Joaquin 
Grange  is  holding  about  the  same  membership  that 
they  had  when  I  visited  them  last,  the  time  there 
were  38  to  take  the  third  and  fourth  degree  in  com- 
pany with  Bro.  Overhiser.  After  the  installation  I 
made  a  few  remarks  to  the  objects,  purposes  and 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  being  a  member  of 
the  order.  After  which  a  feast;  after  the  feast  a 
literary  programme;  then  the  young  members  and 
their  friends  took  possession  of  the  ball  for  a  little 
exercise,  and  continued  1  do  not  know  how  long. 
Fraternally.  J.  D.  Huffman. 

Lod',  Cal.,  Feb.  5,  1893. 


A  Sad  Meeting  of  Yuba  City  Grange 


To  THF.  KoiTOK;  The  saddest  meeting  ever  held 
by  Yuba  City  Grange  convened  on  Saturday  last  at 
the  usual  time  and  place.  On  Thursday  evening 
previous  two  of  their  number  in  the  very  prim"  of 
youth  and  vigor  were  suddenly  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning  called  from  our  midst  to  the  bourne 
from  whence  no  traveler  returns.  They  took  a  pleas- 
ant ride  on  the  Feather  river  and  when  a  mile  or  so 
above  the  town  they  fell  unobserved  from  the  ho  it 
and  went  to  the  bottom  together  never  to  see  ib'ir 
friends  again.  They  were  Past  Master  Willard  D. 
Woodworlh  and  Miss  Pauline  Nfwkom. 

Mr.  Woodworlh  represented  Yuba  City  Grange 
.at  the  Haywards  meeting  of  the  State  Grange,  and 
Miss  Newkom  served  a  term  as  Pomona  In  the  Stale 
Gr  nge,  and  both  filled  meny  and  important  posi- 
tions in  their  own  Grange.  Their  ages  were  25  and 
28  respectively. 

As  the  members  entered  the  hall  a  deathly  silence 
prevailed  anl  deep  grief  was  depicted  upon  every 
countenance  and  the  words  spoken  were  soft  and 
low,  as  if  in  the  presence  of  the  dead.  Worthy 
Master  P.  L.  Bance  was  almost  overcome  with  grief 
as  he  called  the  Grange  to  order,  and  as  he  with 
faltering  voice  announced  the  heart-rending  event 
the  sympathy  of  the  entire  congregation  went  out  to 
him  and  the  immediate  relatives  of  the  deceased  in 
tears.  Owing  to  this  sad  calamity  and  the  heavy 
rain  of  the  forenoon  th»  attendance  was  slim,  and 
no  business  was  transacted  except  such  as  apper- 


ained  to  the  sorrowful  event.  At  this  writing  only 
the  body  of  young  Woodworlh  has  been  recovered, 
and  was  on  Sunday  borne  to  its  last  resting-place  in 
the  Yuba  City  cemetery. 

The  Grange  meets  again  on  Feb.  18,  to  which 
time  the  work  of  conferring  the  first  and  second  de- 
grees was  deferred.  Fraternally, 
Yuba  City,  Feb.  6,  1893.    George  Ohlbyer. 


From  World's  Fair  Commission. 


W.  I.  Buchanan,  Chief  of  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, writes  from  Chicago,  Jan.  26,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Grange  as  follows: 

'■This  department  is  making  arrangements  to 
have  a  number  of  practical  talks  delivered  during 
the  Exposition  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  connected 
with  the  Agricultural  Building,  on  topics  connected 
with  agriculture,  horticulture,  live  slock  and  forestry. 
The  Assembly  Hall  is  completed  and  will  seat  about 
1200  people.  It  has  been  especially  de.<^igned  for 
lectures  and  as  a  central  gathering  place.  It  is 
adjacent  to  one  of  the  main  stations  of  the  elevated 
railroad,  and  is  connected  with  the  second  floor  of 
the  Agricultural  Building. 

"  Mv  wish  is  that  these  talks  should  begin  about 
the  firM  of  June  and  end  about  the  15th  ol  Septem 
ber.  I  desire  that  they  should  cover  the  entire 
range  of  subjects  included  under  the  general  terms 
agriculture,  horticulture,  live  slock  and  forestry.  I 
believe  these  talks  should  not  excired  45  minutes  in 
length;  they  should  be  given  at  some  stated  hour  to 
be  arranged  by  me  to  confotm  to  the  other  uses  for 
which  the  Assemb'y  Hall  will  be  used,  as,  in  ad 
dition  to  these  talks,  it  will  b:  used  as  a  meeting 
place  for  live  stock  organizations,  and  g-^neral  meet 
irg  place  for  the  juries  of  award  of  the  exposition;  in 
addition  to  this,  I  baUeve  there  is  in  contemplation 
the  use  of  the  building  for  30  minutes  each  day  by 
the  association  having  in  charge  the  experiment 
station  exhibit  in  the  Agricultural  Building,  My 
thought  is  that  these  lectures,  or  talks,  should  b>  on 
pr.ictical  topics  by  practical  men. 

"A  list  of  subjects  for  these  lectu'es  in  now  being 
carefully  prepared  and  I  will  be  greatly  obliged  to 
you  if  you  will  submit  to  me  as  suggestions,  the 
names  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  your  State  most 
competent  to  treat  different  subjects  relating  to 
agriculture,  horticulture,  live  stock  and  forestry  in  a 
oractlcal  and  interesting  manner,  and  who  would 
likely  accept  an  invitation  to  take  part  in  these  lec 
tures.  .Stenographic  reports  of  these  talks  will  be 
made  and  I  shall  eventually  edit  and  compile  them 

"  Programmes  will  b;  printed  before  the  opening 
of  the  Exposition  and  the  names  of  the  speakers  will 
be  given,  if  possible.  The  admission  to  these  talks 
will,  of  course,  be  free  to  persons  inside  the  grounds, 
and  it  will  be  arranged  in  some  way  so  that  those 
most  interested  can  take  advantage  of  them. 

"  With  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  various 
organizations  of  farmers,  I  trust  that  these  lectures 
will  not  only  b  \  of  temporary,  but  lasting  and  per- 
manent value." 

The  above  has  been  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  executive  committee  of  the  State  Grange, 
and  no  doubt  able  speakers  will  be  duly  suggested 
on  behalf  of  California.  Further  suggestions  are  in 
order. 

Past  Master  Overhiser's  Report. 

General  Dipiily  W.  L  O.  writer  the  secretary 
from  Stockton,  Jan.  30th:  I  saw  in  the  last  Rural, 
in  the  Secretary's  column,  a  paragraph  which  says, 
"  Begin  at  once;  "  and,  acting  on  the  suggestion,  I 
left  home  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  for  Washing 
ton  Grange,  23  miles  distant,  as  I  saw  by  the  Press 
they  were  In  install  their  officers.  Arrived  just  in 
time  to  be  at  the  opening,  unannounced  and  unex- 
pected, and  installed  their  officers.  Then  came  the 
feast.  After  satisfying  the  inner  man,  the  assem 
bbge  was  called  to  order  and  the  public  invited  in 
The  overseer  then  took  charge  of  the  entertainment, 
and  all  listened  to  many  good  recitations  and  music 
The  programme  being  ended,  the  W.  M.  rose  end 
was  about  to  d'smiss  thenonmembers,  when  I  asked 
the  privilege  of  a  few  minutes'  talk,  which  wa- 
granted.  B-fo'e  commencing  my  httle  talk,  1 
asked  the  chaplain '  about  how  many  there  were 
present  eligible  to  join  our  Order.  Looking  hastily 
around,  he  said  about  eight  or  ten.  1  then  took  the 
floor  and  gave  them  one  of  my  impromptu  talks, 
and  asked  the  secretary  to  get  out  his  applications, 
and  before  I  took  my  seat  we  had  five  applications 
three  men  and  two  women,  with  the  money  accom< 
parying  thrm. 

(Juile  a  little  episode  took  place  while  we  were 
ge'.ling  the  names.  There  was  a  young  man  pres 
ent  who«e  father  and  mother  are  old  members  and 
have  frequently  urged  their  son  to  join.  I  went  to 
him  with  an  aoplicalion  and  asked  him  10  sign  it. 
He  looked  me  squarely  in  the  face  and  said:  "I 
would  prefer  to  have  a  young  lady  ask  me."  1 
turned  from  him  at  once  and  handed  the  paper  to 
Flora,  a  young  lady  who  had  just  been  installed. 
She  stepped  forward  and  politely  handed  him  the 
application  and  invited  him  to  Join  ourOrder,  which 
he  consenierl  to  do  by  filling  out  the  application. 
Young  Patrons,  make  a  note.  The  audience  was 
then  dismissed  and  Grange  called  to  order.  After 
a  short  session,  the  master  closed  the  Grange. 
Having  received  several  invitations  to  remain  over- 
night, I  told  the  members  1  would,  provided  as 
many  as  could  would  meet  me  in  the  evening  and 
have  an  informal  meeting,  and  we  would  go  over 
the  work,  which  was  readily  consented  to.  1  went 
home  with  Bro.  and  Sister  Dill.  Met  again  in  the 
hall  at  about  7  h.  m.,  when  the  worthy  secretary, 
Bro.  Water,  informed  me  that  he  had  obtained  two 
more  applications,  making  seven  sure,  with  a  pros- 
pect of  three  or  four  more.  1  promised  to  help 
them  through  with  the  class.  Next  Wednesday  I 
have  promised  to  be  yvith  Independent  Grange  to 
assist  in  initiating  a  class;  on  Thursday  attend  Po- 
mona Grange  and  on  Saturday  in.- 1  ill  the  officers  of 
Lockeford  Grange.  More  anon.  You";  fraternally, 
W.  L.  Overhiser. 

A  Dying  Grange. 

The  following  is  from  the  Uixon  Tribune.  Its 
assumption  that  the  Grange  is  decay  ng  is  not 
strictly  true,  as  shown  by  the  activity  of  Yuba  City, 
Sacramento  and  other  Granges,  but  it  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant or  cred''able  thing  that  a^y  Grange  should,  as 
the  one  at  Dixon  appears  to  have  done,  given  up 


the  ghost.  It  is  the  business  of  the  officers  of  the 
State  Grange  to  look  into  this  matter,  see  what  is 
the  matter  and  devise  ways  to  increase  interest  in 
the  Order  at  Dixon  and  elsewhere: 

Dixon  Grange  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  At  a  meet- 
ing held  last  Saturday  afternoon  it  was  decided  to 
give  up  the  charter  and  disband.  It  is  very  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  members  considered  this 
step  necessary.  There  are  great  opportunities  for 
good  in  Grange  work,  and  at  times  like  the  present, 
when  farming  is  becoming  unprofitable,  the  Grange 
is  invaluable  for  the  opportunities  it  presents  to  dis- 
cuss ways  and  means  by  which  to  better  the  condi- 
tion ol  the  farmer.  There  is  only  one  way  out  of 
the  present  rut,  and  that  is  by  intelligent  and  con- 
certed action,  and  the  farmer  can  find  no  better 
place  for  the  dissemination  of  the  knowledge  he  re- 
q'jires  than  in  the  Grange.  The  decadence  of  the 
Grange  in  northern  California  bodes  no  good  to  its 
agricultural  interests. 


The  Secretary's  Colnmn. 

By  A  T.  DiwiY,  Secretory  Stete  Or*Dg«  of  CalKomla. 


.State  Grange  Financial  Statement. —  Re- 
ceipts during  January,  of  general  fund,  $227.45; 
disbursements,  $91.55;  balance  on  hand  and  in  the 
treasury,  $715.88.  Receipts  of  lecturer's  fund, 
$to6  90;  disbu'S^rnents,  $28.65;  balance,  $1,986  23. 
Total  balance  in  both  funds  $2,702.77. 

From  Yuba.— General  Djpuly  B.  F.  Frisbie 
writes  from  Yuba  City,  Feb.  4th:  •' Yuba  City 
Grange  will  have  a  class  of  20  for  the  first  and  sec- 
ond decrees  on  the  i8th,  with  a  gor)d  prospect  of 
more.  Grange  work  is  going  ahead  fine  here  in  ray 
district.  As  soon  as  the  roads  get  in  good  shape  I 
shall  make  a  canvass  for  some  new  Granges  up 
north." 

Gri.mes  Grangk  — We  learn  from  Bro.  Strother, 
W.  M.,  that  this  Grange  installed  their  officers  on 
Feb,  2d,  Bro.  Coulter  of  Santa  Rosa  presiding.  A 
class  of  seven  was  instructed  in  the  fourth  degree 
work.  The  usual  bounteous  feast,  arranged  by  the 
sisters,  was  heartily  enjoyed  at  lioon.  The  afternoon 
session  was  an  open  meeting.  Brr.  Coulter  speaks 
well  of  this  Grange.  His  visit  was  timely  and  mutu- 
ally gratifying. 

A  Bad  Break.— We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Past 
State  Lecturer  Geo.  .Steele,  of  Arroyo  Grande,  some 
week  ago  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his  leg  broken 
in  different  places  by  the  fall  of  a  spirited  horse  he 
was  riding,  A  week  later  he  wrote  this  offic"  a 
cheerful  letter  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  hut  dis- 
couraginglv  as  to  the  prospects  of  Arroyo  Grande 
Grange.  We  hope  the  noble  broth  r  and  his  for- 
merly active  Grange  will  .soon  be  O.  K.  again. 

Washington  Grange.— Sec'y  Sam.  C.  Waiters 
writes  from  Clements,  Jan.  30th,  that  "  W.  L.  Over- 
hiser, P.  M.,  was  at  Washington  Grange  on  Jan. 
28ih  and  installed  its  officers.  After  the  Harvest 
Feast  an  open  meeting  was  held  and  Bro.  O.  started 
this  Grange  on  a  boom  with  five  new  names,  which 
will  increase  to  ten  or  iiiore  by  the  next  meeting. 
In  the  evening  the  veteran  P.  M.  gave  all  that  at- 
tended the  unwritten  work  in  a  very  able  and  com- 
prehensive manner.  1  believe  this  is  a  successful 
G'ange  year." 

Patbon.s  Married.— Bro.  M.Woodhams,  Over- 
seer of  Temescal  Grange,  and  Sister  Irene  Chatter- 
ton,  recently  married,  have  returned  from  a  happv 
wedding  tour  from  La  Honda  and  Pescadero.  They 
installed  the  offic  rs  of  Pescadero  Orange  in  due 
form  and  speak  in  the  highest  praise  of  that  Grange 
and  it=  raembership.  Meeting  Veteran  Past  Master 
I.  C.  Steele  at  home,  and  among  his  I^cal  Grange 
members,  only  ir^creases  the  admiration  accorded 
him  by  earnest  Patrons  who  have  only  known  him 
elsewhere  and  by  his  generous  and  able  work 
abroad.  B-o.  and  Sister  Woodhams  have  ihe  kindly 
congratulations  of  many  friends  and  Patrons. 

Temescal  Grange  meeting  last  Saturday  even- 
ing was  one  of  interest.  The  work  of  the  order  was 
discussed.  Feeling  remarks  on  the  death  of  Sisters 
Frink  and  Pauline  Newkom  and  Bro  Woodworlh 
were  made  by  several  members.  B'O.  Woodworlh 's 
parents  recently  demitted  from  Temescal  Grange  to 
rejoin  Yuba  City  Grange  on  account  of  changinj; 
residence.  On  account  of  'he  ill  health  of  Bro. 
Stevens,  his  address  on  "Silver''  was  postponed 
until  Saturday  I'.  M.,  Feb  i8th.  An  invitation  for 
the  Grange  to  meet  with  Eden  Grange  for  appro- 
priate exercises  on  Washington's  birthday  was  ac- 
cepted. An  extra  occasion  for  all  Patrons  is  antici- 
pated. A  number  of  copies  of  Ihe  revised  edition  of 
the  by-laws  was  ordered  purchased.  For  the  first 
time  in  many  years  the  faithful  Secretary,  Sister 
Bibcock,  was  absent  on  account  of  illnes-;.  The 
communication  read  from  the  .State  .Secretary  was 
ordf-red  placed  with  Master  Kenwick  with  Ihe  re- 
quest that  be  select  subjects  from  the  same  for  dis- 
cussion by  the  Grange  from  time  to  tim». 

EXECUTIVE  CO.MMITTEE  MEETING. 

The  executive  committee  o'  the  State  Grange  met 
at  the  secretary's  office,  San  Francisco,  at  10  A.  .m  , 
Feb.  7th.  All  were  present,  with  Worthy  Master 
Davis  in  the  chair.  Among  visitors  present  were 
Bros.  J.  V,  Webster.  P.  M.;  J.  D.  Huffman.  W.  L. ; 
J.  Hollister,  of  Eden  Grange;  M.  J.  Hopkins,  J. 
M.  Winans,  C.  D.  Grover  of  Pelaluma  Grange, 
and  J.  C.  Purvine,  of  Two  Rock  Grange. 

After  conference  with  the  brothers  from  Pelaluma 
Grange,  it  was  voted  that  the  next  session  of  Ihe 
State  Grange  be  held  at  Pelaluma.  Several  bills 
and  accounts  were  allowed. 

At  the  afternoon  session  letters  were  read  and  dis- 
cussed regarding  the  state  of  the  Order  in  different 
Granges. 

It  was  voted  that  the  original  dispensation  granted 
Sonoma  County  Grange  as  No.  4  be  changed,  and 
a  new  dispensation  be  issued  in  place  of  it,  bearing 
No.  I,  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  executive 
conamittee  some  years  since. 

It  was  voted  that  "  the  State  Grange  enter  upon 
an  aggressive  spring  campaign  of  the  Slate,  com- 
mencing on  April  ist  and  continuing  until  the  vari- 
ous localities  have  been  visited." 

The  programme  for  the  visitation  of  different 
Granges  during  the  campaign  was  being  discussed 
at  the  tune  of  closing  this  report.  The  prospects 
are  that  a  lively  campaign  will  tie  pushed  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  during  the  season,  with 
every  reason  to  anticipate  very  effective  results. 

A  further  report  of  proceedings  may  be  expected 
in  our  next  issue. 


February  11,  1898. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  Ilne6  or  less  Id  thU  directory  kt  fiOo  per  line  per  montli. 

HORSES  AND  GAULE. 
 •  

BOTNTON  BROS.,  Holiister,  Cai.,  A.  J.  C.  C.  Buii 
Calf  ol  best  atraio  (or  sale.    Write  tor  particulars. 

F.  H.  BOBKB,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Rej^lstered 
Holetelng;  wiODerg  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pare  regrlstered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


JBHSBTB— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Reiristered  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  8.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


e.  PBTBBSBN,  Sites,  Colusa  Co  ,  Importer  ft  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Toung  bulls  tor  ale. 


JOHN  LiYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeaer  ot  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  for  gale. 


C/HABLBS  B.  HOMBBBT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im^ 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Frieslan 
Oattie.  Catalogues  on  applloatlon. 


PBBOHBBON  HORSBS.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  »ll  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  oata' 
logue  DOW  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogg. 


PBTBB  SAXB  A  SON,  Lick  Houge,  San  Franolgso, 
Oal  Importerg  and  Breederg,  for  past  21  yearg,  ol 
•verr  varietv  of  Cattle,  Horges,  Sheep  and  Hogg. 


L.  V.  WILLITS,  Watsonviile,  Cal.,  Black  Perch. 
erODS.    Registered  Stalllong  for  sale. 


POULTRY, 


A.  SOHELib,  Acorn  Nursery  &  Poultry  Tards,  Santa 
Bosa.  Fine  trees  and  pure  bred  poultry.  Price  list  free. 

vAl^lFOUMiA  PODij'i'UlC   FA.tLM.,  6tocktoD, 
Oal.,  send  tor  illustrated  and  descriptivecatalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARLINU,  Callstoga,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  ol  Choice  Poultry.  Send  lor  Olrcolar.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  Q.  HBAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  ol  Land 
aDd  Water  Fowla   SeDd  lor  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


B.  H.  ORANB,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  Irom  Ifissourl. 


SWINE. 


T.  WAITE,  Perkins.  Cal.,  breeder   of  registered 
Berkshire  Hogs  and  Plymouth  Rock  towls. 


H.  J.  PHILPOTT.  Niles,  Cal.,  importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumseh  and  other  choice  strains  of  Registered 
Poland- China  Hogs. 


J.  p.  ASHLBT.  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer 
ol  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-Chiua.    Superior  stock,  low  pric>:s. 


TYLiFiR    BhlAUB.    San  Jose,    Cal.,    breeuer  ot 
thoroughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  Detlers 
Direct  from  Europe, 

Enellsb    Shire  Draft, 

OlevelaDd  Bi»y 
and    Qermao  Goacb 
Stallions. 
189  Eighteenth  St., 
Loa  Angeles,  Oalirornla 
Write  lor  Catalogue. 


 A  Select  Namber  of  

CLYDESDALE  STALLIONS! 

Descendants  ol  tbe  Best  and  Most  Fashionable  Strains. 
Further  Particulars,  with  ledigrees,  upon 
application  to 

H.P.  MOHR,  Mount  Kden,  Alameda  Co.,  Oal. 

Durham,  Devon  &  Polled  Angus 
BULLS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Becorded  and  guaranteed  pure  brtd,  FOR  SALE,  single 
or  In  carload  lots.    Prices  very  reasonable.  Address: 
OBO.  A.  WIC,£T, 

Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm, 
DANVILLE  Contra  Cost.i  Co.,  Cal. 


ANGORA  GOATS  FOR  SALE. 

A  Dtunber  ol  pure-bred  Angora  Ooats  In  lots  to  suit. 
Thlt  Is  the  stock  o  goats  lormerly  owned  by  Julius 
Weyand  and  will  be  sold  cheap  tor  cash.  Address 

BRNKST  WBTAND.  Oolnsa.  Cal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Queens, 
TMted,$2.00 

each;  untested,  $1.00  each.  L  Bives,  $1  90  each.  Ri'ot's 
T  groove  sections,  ?5  ver  1000.  Dadant's  comb  founda- 
tion, KSc  and  66c  a  pound.  Smokers  $1  each.  Glob* 
*«Ug.  tl  each,  etc.  WM,  $TYAN  &  SON,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


OF  STANDARD  AND  HIGH-BRED 
TROTTING 

BROODMARES,  COLTS  and 
FILLIES, 

The  Property  of  MR.  J.  A.  McDONALD, 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM, 

TO  TAKE  PLACE  AT  10  A.  M.,  AT 

BAY   DISTRICT  TRACK, 

 oavr  

tHURSDAY  and  FRIDAY.  MARCH  2(1  and  3,  1893. 


The  Bile  will  comprise  12.')  head,  and  wiM  represent  all  the  popular  breeds  known  upon  the  coast.  Prominent 
among  the  HLrains  r  presented  are  GOV  WILKKS,  DIRECTOR,  SABLE  WILKES,  LEO  WILKES,  RUPEE, 
SIDNEY,  OEN.  BENTON,  ECLECTIC,  DAWN,  DEXI'Ea  PRINCE,  PANCOAST.  The  colts  and  fillies  are  mostly  by 
sous  of  Kleciioneer,  Director  Jr.,  Slamboul,  Simmicolon  ai  d  other  noted  horses.  This  will  be  the  choicest  offer- 
ing ever  made  in  this  State,  and  is  wortQy  ot  tbe  clocest  attention  of  breeders  and  the  public  generally.  Tha  cata- 
logues >vUI  be  isbued  at  j,»  early  a  date  as  possible,  and  will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to 

KILLIP  &  OO.,  Live  Stock  Auctioneers, 

22  Montgomery  St. ,  San  Francisco.  Oal. 


AT  AUCTION,  Feb.  23.  1893. 

Grand  Clearance  Sale  of  IMPORTED  Prize-Winning  Stallions  and 

Broodmares. 

SHIRE,   SUFFOLK,   FRENCH  COACH   and  PBRCHERON. 

The  Entire  Stud  ot  MAGNOLIA  STOCK  FARM  to  be  sold  at  11  A.  M.,  at  salesyard, 
corner  Van  Ness  Ave  and  Market  St.  Thnrsday,  Feb.  28,  1893. 

 23   ZXXa^33  TO   ST^TiEOT  E*fl.03MC.  

;^CataIogue  mailed  on  applioatiou  to  Tlieo.  Sklllman,  Petalnmk,  Cal. 

Horses  may  be  seen  at  yards  for  three  days  prior  to  sale. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

 ^SJiiEEIP  IDIJP.^  

One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  s beep,  at  a  cost 
of  "  Hi;  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nouriaher  of  wtol;  a  certain  cure  for  S0A6.  Lit- 
tle's dip  ie  put  up  in  red,  iron  drums,  coutalniug  5  English  or  6i  Atuerlcau  gallons, 
and  is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon.  For  the  convenience  of  our  many  ct's- 
tomere  it  is  also  put  up  In  one-gallon  packages,  for  which  we  raake  no  eitra  charge. 
Each  drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  "  Little's  Dip.'" 

ETiT  ■ 


NO. 


(Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  &  Co.) 
406  OALIPOBNXA  STBfcB  i",  HAN   FBANCISOO,  CAL, 


Mann's  Gfreen  Bone  Cutter 

FOB   POULTRY  POOD. 


Patented  June  16,  1886;  Auipist  20,  188S.    Canada  Patent,  June  12,  ISSU. 

WB  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

ORiCEN  CUT  BUNlC  WILL  DOUBLE  THE  NUHUER  OF  EGOS, 

will  make  them  36  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  tbe  leading  Calltornia  poultrymen.  Send  tor  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  ot  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bonea 

PETALUMA  mCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacmc  Ooaat  AKents.  PBTALUMA,  OAL. 


IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Exceedingly  Fine  Breeding  Stock  For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Figures. 

ALSO,  DARK  BRAHMA  HENS  AND  PULLETS  FOR  SALE. 

The  Best  of  Wioter  Layers. 

3VEXSS   FOXIJBXSS.      -      Box  251a,      .      N'atsa,  Olt^r.  OaI. 


MAKS 


RED    BALI.  BRAND. 


I  Genuine  only  with  BED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
I  smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. ,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  miloh  cows; 
it  Increases  and  enrlohes 
their  milk. 

098  Howard  St.,  8aa 
Vranelaoo.  Oal. 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS! 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Minorcas, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  My  pen  i  f  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  won  second  prize  at  the  great  Petaluma  Show. 

Eggs  Irom  Leghorns  and  Minorcas,  $2.60  per  13,  $4  per 
26;  B.  Plymouth  Rock  eggs,  $3  per  13  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  to  all. 

FRANK  A.  BRU8B, 
Care  Santa  Rosa  N»tlopAl  Bank  SANTA  BOSA,  C^L. 


NO  HATCHER  MADE 

Can  show  better  results 

Orer  GO  in  Buccesnful  opera- 
tion at  Decatur,  IIIh,,  iilone. 
The  KreatOHt  hatch  over  ac- 
complished, 228  chickH  hatch- 
ed at  one  time,  with  n  2<X)  capa-' 
city  Reliable  Incubator. 
HundredR    of  teHtimonialH. 

|3r~IncloHe  4  oentn  in  Htamps  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

for  new  i]ln5itrat«d  catalogue.  EVA dd reus  Thb 

UCLXABLX  INOUBATOB  A  BoOODVB  ('O.t  QUZMOT.  lU 


JACKS ! 

Imported  and  California, 


FOR  SALE. 

 ADDRESS:  

L.  U.  SHIPPEE,  -  -  -  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


SHEEP  DIP 

IS  THE  BEST. 

Awarded  Grand  Silver  Medal  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  at  the  Stite  Fair,  1892.  This  is  the  ONLY  silver 
medal  ever  awarded  by  the  Society  for  a  Sheep  Dip.  It 
is  the  highest  award. 

J.  W.  GRACE  &  CO , 

480  Oalirnrnla  8tr«et  San  Francisco. 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  — 

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOABDED  AT  ALL  TIMEtS. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOUPKINS,  Proprietor, 

P.  O.  Box  149  ..San  Leandro,  Oal. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOR  8AI.B. 
ROBERT  ASH3URNBB, 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Ooanty,  Oal. 
Only  three-fourths  mile  from  the  terminus  of 
the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road. 


Dr.  A.  KBUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OP  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VKTERIWl 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Oon- 
tribntor  to  the  "  PaclBo  Rural  Press. "  The  diseases  ol 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Princlplet. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  405  BRODKRICK  ST.,  SAN  FK/VNCISOO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptlf  attended  lo.  Telephooa 
Ho.  Mm. 


MONEY  M^r8o"^.V 

By  using  the  PnclSo  Incubator 
and  Breeder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  oggB  better  than  a  hen.  In  unf> 
versal  use.  Gold  Modal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. ThuruaKhbrnd  Ponltry 
and  Poaltry  4  piiliances.  Send 
8  eta.  in  stamps  for  83- page  catalogri*, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  outs  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  Inonba. 
tor  Oo.  1807  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


-  T  U  U  ■ 


HALSTED  INCDBiTOR 

COMPANY, 
181*  AtTrtle  Ntraet,  Waklaad  0»L 

Send  Stamp  tot  Oiroular 


CALIFORNIA^: 


you  wuiit  1(1  know  about  CahforDla 
and  the  PaclPcSiatiH,  sLiid  for  the 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRKMS. 
the  best  Illustrated  and  Leading  FaruduK  uiid  tlorticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial,  6Po  for  3  tuoa.  Two  samiile 
copies,  10c.  Establlabed  1870.  DKWEY  PUBUSUING  CO. 
lUBIarkelSi,  a.  V. 
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NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLI8BKD  1878. 

TRAGEDY  PRUNES. 

OLYMAN  PLUMS, 

The  Two  Best  Sblpplns  Varieties  for 
Proflt. 

ALSO  FULL  GENERAL  STOCK  OF 

FRUIT,  NUT  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  etc. 

nNIBBIGATBD  I      OLBAN  I 

NnnerleB  at  Nap»,  nw  R.  H.  Depot,  H.  J.  CROW, 
Manacrar;  residence  oo  Second  Street,  one  block  from 
Ooorthouae. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES.   Napa,  Cal. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

OURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WBBK8  BABLIBB  THAN  FOSTBB 
OB  BABLT  CBAWFOBD. 

The  Beit  Peach  Kaown  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reaaonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvaasers.  Koi 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  TaoaTllIe, 
A.  T.  FOSTEB,  Dixon, 
Or.  I.  H.  THOMAS  ft  SON,  Tlsalla. 


■JEJ.  J".  BOAA/  JEiN, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 


Orua,  OloTer,  Vegetabla  »nd  Flower  S«ed*, 
Onion  Seta. 


LABQBST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  OOMPLBTE  ASSOBTMBNT 


Illustrated,  Desoriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  (or 
1898  mailed  (ree  to  a  I  applicants.  Address 

E  J.  BOWEN, 

815  A  817  Sanaome  Street,  San  Franclseo, 
or  65  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 


100,000  EXTRA  PINE 

BftRTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple.  Pear,  Plam.  Oberry,  Peacb,  Apricot, 
Neotarlna,  Quince,  Orape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Orange,  Ijemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees  Sbade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,    Sbrubs,  Etc. 

IMPOKTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysville.  Cal. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

AN  lUUKNSE  SrOCK  OF 

BARTLETTS  &  FRENCH  PRUNES 

ON   PEACH,   VBBT  OHBAP. 
Freight  paid  on  600  or  over  of  above  surplus  stock. 

A  fine  lot  of  PRUHES  on  Myrobolan  and 
Almond. 

Malr  Orange  Tllni^  and  other  PBACBE4. 
ALMONDS,  APPLES.  ETC 
All  first  class  and  raised  without  Irrigation. 
Msw  price  list  (ree  on  appllntlon.  Correspondenoe 
solicited. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

ESTABUSUED  lSfl8. 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Stock  o( 

Fruit,  Sbade  and  Evergrreen  Trees 
and  FlowerinfiT  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

Tbe  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas  and  Bbododendrons.  consist- 
ing of  tbe  Beet  European  Sorts. 

Nurseries  at  Millbrae.    Oreenhouses  and  Olflce  and 
Salesyard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Ste.,  San  Francisco. 
ADDRiaa 

P.  LUDEMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 

Baker  A  Lombard  Sta.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Send  (or  Price  List. 


ALMOND  TREES! 
20,000  June  Bu(4s  on  Almond  Roots. 

l.\L,  Ne  Plus  UltfA  and  Nonparisl. 

JAS.  O'BABA,  Brentwood,  Contra  Costa  Oo. 


(ArALOOJES  Mailed  free^ 


New  Moses. 
Netv  Clirysanthemums. 

Our  Duscriptive  Catalogue  contains  valuable  iufonnarioii 
alKHit  CiAIiDKX,  l-'AKM  an.i  I'l.OWER  SEEDS.  PI,.\NTS. 
S-IIlU'bS  ami  FLOWEitlNi;  lU'I.BS,  AU6IK.VLIAN  and 
I'ACIKIO  COAST  TREE  SEEDS, 


Fruit  Trees, 


CAI.II-UKNIA  GKOW.V  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEED?.. 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


KIPKNS  IHMKDIATELT  AFTKK  THB  AI.KXANDKB  (White  Cling),  which  U  the  earliest 

peach  In  market. 

Fruit  is  round,  o(  m  >diuai  size,  VERT  HIOHL,T  COLORED,  flesh  Arm  and  swert. 
THIS  PKACB  HAS  BKEN  SUC0E8SFULI.T  SHIPPED  EAST  FOB  FIVE  TEARS  and 
ii  no  iinw,  untried  rariety. 

Tree  healthy,  sttontr  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  mlsoed  a  orop. 

A  limited  number  of  yearlini;  trees  (or  sale  this  season.    Apply  early  beiore  stock  Is  exhausted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO.. 

VAOAVILLB,  OAL. 

Tulare  County  customers  can  ohtaio  stock  (rom  above  Company  at  FarmersvlIIe,  Tulare  Co. 


1,000,000  TREES, 

COMPRISING  A  GENERAL.  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees  &  Plants,  Shrubs.  Roses.  Etc. 

ALSO  A  PINE  STOCK  OP 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES 


FOR  SEASON  OF  1893. 


BUDDED  OBANOE  AND  LEMON  TBBBS  of  all  Varieties  One  and  Two-Tear  Buds 

8BEDLINO  OBANOB  TBBES.  Sweet  Stock  One  to  Pour  Years  Old 

MISSION  AND  PIOHOLINE  OLIVES. 
Also  a  large  variety  of  FIQS.  OHESTNUTS.  SHADE  AND  OBNAMBNTAL  TBBES 

AND  PL  &  NTS. 
All  Clean,  Healthy  snd  Home-grown  Stock.    No  Pests  or  Scale  of  any  kind. 


Orchard  and  Nursery  at  THERMALITO,  BUTTE  OOUMTT,  CAL. 


For  Prioae  and  Terms,  address 


OROVILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION 


OROVILLE  1  BUTTE  COUNTY,  OAL 


640  AO  BBS. 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CAL. 

1,000,000   J?»JrlXJIT  TH.EIEIJSI, 

500,000   GrH.^T»EI  VIIXTEIS. 

COMPRISING  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES 

Free  from  Pests  and  Guaranteed  to  be   California  Grown. 
A  COMPLETE  ASSORT MEITT  OF  ROSES.  PALMS,  ORHAMEHTAL 
TREES  AHD  SHRUBS. 

Send  (or  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

GEO.  O.  ROBDING,  Manager 


SEEDLESS  SULTANA  and  other  rooted  vines. 

ALMONDS,  June  Buds  of  the  leading  varieties. 

WHITE  ADRIATIC  PIG  TREES  at  very  low  fltfures. 

A   VBBY   LAB9E   8TO0K  OP   FIBST-OLASS   SEWDLBSS  SULTANA  CUTTINGS. 
Correspondence  solicited.    Send  (or  Catalogue, 

jlmOnot  dbx^os.  c*5  00.. 


D.  W.  LEWIS, 

Kings  River 

.NURSERY. 


PEACHES, 
ROYAL  APRICOTS 
ORIENTAL  PLUMS, 
GRAPE  VINES. 


General   Nursery  Stock. 

OBANOB  AND  LBMON  TBBES. 

Some  choice  Orange  and  Lemon  land  planted  and 
caied  (or,  at  aedrocic  prices. 

Address:   

D.  W.  LEWIS, 

SANOBR  CALIFORNIA. 


J.  P.  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1862. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Seed  Merchants. 

Warehouse,  409  and  411  Davis  St. 


 ALL  KINDS  OF  

FARM  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

Bed  and  White  Olover.  Aieyke  Olover. 

Esparcet  or  Sainfoin  Olovr, 
Timothy  and  Orchard  Ora°s,  Assorted  Kve  Grass,  Red 
Top  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Meeijuite  Grass, 
ASSORTED  MILLET  SEED, 
Onion  Sets  and  Top  Oninnv.  Maniple  and 
Sugar  Beets,  and  Oarrnts  for  <'<ttle 
Feed.    Also,  All  Kinds  .'f 
KRUIT    AKD    ORNAMENFA',    AND  CALIFORNIA 
FOREST  TREE  SEEDS. 

ALL  OF  THE  BE3T  QUALITY ! 

Write  for  Prices. 


Palffl  and  CItrns  Nnrsery 

AT  MONTBCITO. 

OLIVES.  LEMONS.  ORANGES 

And  all  Citiuu  Trues  in  variety. 

And  espe<ially  PALMS  AND  TROPI?AL  FRUIT  AND 
ORNAURNTAL  TREES,  best  adapted  to  CalKornIa  and 
its  subtropical  section*. 

A  lar^e  stnck  o(  CHKRlllOfA  (Custard  Apple)  and 
ALLIGATOR  PEARS 

TbeJ^VA  PLUM  (Eug«nU  Jambolani),  a  handsome 
(rult-bearing  tree  (rom  Java,  mailed  (ree  (or  30x 

Send  (or  Desoriptive  Catalogue.  Address: 

KINTON  STEVENS, 

Saota  Barbara  California. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  (ruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Kerns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapple*,  Bamiioos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  (or  new 
and  (ull  catalogue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

BEASONEB  BB08 
Onem«.  PI*. 


SURPLUS  STOCK! 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 

FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  aud  2  Years  Old. 
Also  a  very  Largs  and  Complete  Stock  o(  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  o(  ROSES  in 
California.    Write  (or  Prises.  B.  QILL, 

aSru  Srain,  near  Sin  Pablo  Are.,  Oaklako,  C*l. 


BLUB  GUMS. 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  B'vle  In  lots  to  suit.  Write  (or  prices  delivered  on 
wtiar(  In  San  Francisco.  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
inducements.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Petalnma,  Oal. 


25,000  MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

15,000  BLOB  OUM  TREES, 
aO.OOO  BED  OUM  TRBB«. 
And  a  General  Assortment  o( 
Roses,  8b  rubs  and  Plants  for  Sale  at  bedrock 
Prices. 

HaTCHISON  A  SANBORN, 
P.O.  Box  331.  Oakland  Cai. 


hap  you  know  it, 
preferred,  we  ship 
2-yr.  Roses  of  rare 
You  actually  pay 
stuff.  1000  acres 
Orcharda.  Exact 
and  fruits.  Btark 


of  Ist  quality  can  ever 
be  sent  by  mail.  May- 
By  freight,  prepaid  if 
safely  4,  6,  or  6-ft.  trees; 
excellence — everything! 
less  than  for  thp  puny 
Nurseries.  20,000  acres 
information  about  trees 
Bros.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 
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OLIVE  TREES. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 


Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


Fruit  Tree 
Seedlings 

AND  Root  Grafts. 

A  general  line  of 
Home-grown  Nursery  Stock. 

Write  for  prices. 

THE  PIONEER  NURSERIES, 

IW,  E.  CALLAHAN  &  CO.,  I'l  oprietors, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

EstahliNlii'il  IS.'fO. 


OLIVE  TREES 

For  sals  at  bed-tock  prices.  We  are  ag^aio  in  the  mar- 
ket with  Clean,  Healthy  stock,  grown  entirely  without 
IrriKatioD. 

WILLIAM  SICKERT, 
Canada  Nursery,  Redwood  City,  Ca). 


CHOICE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

French  and  Tragedy  Prunes. 

I.  X.  L.,  Nonpariel  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonde. 

Foster,  Mary's  Choice,  Susquehanna,  tialway,  Uuirand 
Nlchol  Cling  Peaches— ALL  NUMBER  ONK.  One-year- 
olds  on  peach  roots— 4  to  6  feeL 

For  further  particulars,  address: 

A.  T.  HATCH, 
Boom  42  Flood  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


OLIVE  TREES^FOR  SALE. 

EUeyen  years  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PKOFBRIiT  root  the  Olive.  No  artificial  beat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYNE,  Jr., 
Montecito  P.  0.,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Cal. 


OROVILLE  NURSERIES, 

W.'^W.  WILL,  Proprietor. 

OROVILLE,   -   ■   -  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 


Trees  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 


I  have  to  offer  the  coming  planting  season 
the  following  stock: 

PEACHES,  BARTLETT  PEARS,  ALMONDS, 

FRENCH  AND  OTHER  PRUNES. 
APRICOTS,  ORANGES,  LEMONS.  OLIVES, 
SHADE  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Etc. 

My  trees  are  warranted  Free  from  Insect  Pests  of  any 
kind,  and  are  raised  on  well-drainad  foothill  soil  by 
myself.   Correspondence  solicited. 


OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY. 

FIRST-CLASS  FRUIT  TREES. 

Growers  and  Dealers  in 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

NO  INSECT  PESTS  OR  IRRIGATION. 

Please  Send  for  Catalogue. 

HULBERT     BROS.,  Proprietors, 

Sll  Third  ^t.  Santa  Roso. 


lanT 

Ferry's' 
Seeds 

and  reap  a  rich 
harvest.  Thoy  are  always  reliable, 
alwuvH  in  deiuiuui,  always  tiu*  l)eHt 

rPERRY'SSEEDANNUALl 

For  1)S93  is  invaluable  to  every  I'liiiiter.  [ 

Jf.  if!  an  encyclopedia  of  the  latest  farming  j 
Infuriuatton  from  the  bittbestautborlties.  j 
Mailed     .  Free. 


.D.  M.FERRYi 
CO. 


DETROIT,^ 

Mich. 


4000  to  60C0  healthy  unirrigated 

Peach  Seedlings! 

Must  be  sold  for  land  clearing.  Address 
Lock  Box  994,  Winters,  Yolo  County,  Cal. 


A  PEW  HUNDkBD 

Peach,  Prune  and  Apricot  Trees 

FOR  SALE! 

At  (5  to  $8  per  100.  Choice  varieties,  June  buds  on  year- 
Hogs.  K.  T.  aOTTUN,  Vuba  City,  Ual. 


MIKADO  PLUMS. 

(A  JAPANESE  VARIETY— NEW  HEKE.) 
If  you  want  a  new  plum,  larnte  in  size,  very  prolific 
baarer,  brliiht  cherry  red,  ripens  early  In  June,  splendid 
shipper,  flavor  of  the  most  exquisite  redolence  Impossi- 
ble to  iiescrihe,  send  to 

BOX  84,  WINTEaS,  TOLO  COUNTY,  CAL 
G     W.  HINOLA.?, 
Choice  trees,  by  mail  postpaid,  SO  cents  each.  Dor- 
mint  buds,  halt  price. 


1893 


^Ye  Are  The  Only  Firm 

Giving:  to  customers  ca^^h  discounts  on  orders.  We  alone 
catalogue  that  best  of  all  bush  beans,  the  Warren,  and 
that  best  of  all  early  peas,  the  Excelsior.  No 
other  Sejd  Catalogue,  of  America  or  Europe. 
Contains  so  great  a  variety  of  several  of  the  stand- 
ard vegetables,  and,  in  addition,  are  many  choice 
varieties  peculiarly  our  own.    Though  greatly 
enlarged  in  botii  the  vegetable  and  flower  seed  depart- 
ments, we  send  our  catalogue  FRKE  to  all.  The  tnree 
warrants  still  hold  good,  and  our  customers  may  rely  upon  it, 
that  the  well  earned  reputation  of  our  seed  for  freshness  and 
purity  will  continue  to  be  guarded  as  a  most  precious  part  of 
our  capital.    J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON.  Marblehead.  Mass. 


WELL  ROOTED  GRAPE  VINES! 

And  Free  from  Insect  Pests. 

FLAME  TOKAY.   EMPEROR,    CORNlCHOM,     BLACK    FERRARA,  BLACK 
MOROCCO.  CATAWBA,  ISABELLA,  BLUE  MALVOISE,  MUSCAT. 

3F»x-loo  laor  XOOO,  ^X2. 

L.  D,  BUTT  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Oal- 


WILSON'S 

^  Common-Sense 

SEED 

CATALOGUE 

For  1893 


Full  of. 


OCUT  FDPC  2W  Fine  Engravings.  Full 

.  OCIr  #   r  fiCC        useful  and  Instructive  Information. 

One  of  the  Moor  Reliable  Catalosues  published.  < 
All  kindH  of  Giinranteed  Garden,  Flower  and  Field' 
.Seeda,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  8mall  Fruits.' 

The  Great  FREEMAN  POTATO  Given  Away!: 

Choice  Roses,  Flowerin«r  Plaats  and  Bulbs.  ' 
THOROUGHBRED  POULTRT,   Reclstered  PIOS,| 
German  Hares,  ifcc,  <cc.    Address  ^ 

SAMUEL  WILSON,  Seed  Grower,  Mechanlcsvllle,  Pa. 


Yon  will  have 
the  Best  Crop 
ir  you  buy 

KANSAS 


SEEDS 


Onr  NoTeltleai  Glass  Itadlsh,  Jeru.salem  and  Kansas 
KinK  Corn,  Denver  Lettuce  ami  Kansas  Slock  Melon. 

Our  Slpeclaltie«:  Union  Seed  and  Sets,  Alfalla,  Ksper 
sette,  Kaftir  Corn,  Cane,  Millet.  Heed  Corn,  Tree  Seeds  lo« 
timber  claims  and  nurseries.  Everything  In  the  seed  line. 
Catalogues  mailed  Free  on  application. 

KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE,  F.  Barteldes  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


TREES 


FRUIT 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL. 

WINE.BAISIN  and  TABLE. 

New  American  Grape,  "  The  Pierce.' 

  Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons  and  Figs. 

'^4^'  New  California  Orange,  "  The  Joppa. 

Shade  Trees,  Eyergreens,  Shmbs,  Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Etc. 

Send  for  our  Nt  w  Catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  ''^^^^^''^^^^^.r' 


'ESTABLISHED  1863. 


THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AOBNT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

LARGEST  AND   MOST  0OniPI.ETE  STOCK  OF  FRUIT.  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAI. 
TREES  ON  THE   PACIFIC  COAST. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry.  Also  fine  stock  Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons, 
Nut  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  Magnolias,  Camellias,  Palms-    Large  stock  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Etc.,  Etc. 


OR  ASS,  CLOVER,  VBQETABLE,  FLOWER  and  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS, Etc.,  Etc 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


For  the  season  of  1892-93  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete Hne  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Vines,  Figs,  Small  Fruits, 

etc,,  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  living  prices.  Our  stock  is 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  for  strength  and  health  of  root  growth  is 
not  excelled,  as  we  give  this  special  attention. 

Nurseries  are  at  Acampo  on  Stockton  R.  R.,  and  we  have  an 
office  and  tree  yard  in  Sacramento  from  the  ist  of  December  to 
the  15th  of  April.  VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Prop's, 

(SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.) 


FRTJIT  TREJES! 


•  I.  X.  L.,  COMMERCIAL 
■   AND  NE  PLUS  ULTRA. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FOSTER 
MUIRjiANO  ORANQE  CLING 


3E*XIZI3>3'0]S  FXITJN'XSS  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 

"Ft  A  "F»  «T»Tr  .TBBT'Ti    1=»173  A  •■=»  *a  ^  AprlcotB.  Cherries,  Olives,  Walnuts,  Etc. 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 

GROWERS    OF    FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER   AND    FARM  SEEDS, 
419-481    SANSOME   STREET.   SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAI,. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 

Alio  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrnbs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


ALJVrOJN^D  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  application.     A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENCH  PRUNE.     All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  tree-i  for  sale.     No  charges  mad*  for  haling  trees.  AddraM 

Davisville  Nurseries,  ...  Davisville,  Oal. 

INSPKCTORS  CERTIFICATE  FURNISHED  WITH  ALL  MY  TREES. 


Seeds,  Planis,  Etc.,  Conlinued  on  Page  139, 
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GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    VBANOIBOO.    O  A  U 

Inooiponted  April,  18T1. 


^^^^ 

AntborlMd  Ospltal  fl.OOO.OOV 

Ompltal  paid  np  and  BeMrre  Fond  800,000 
Dividends  paid  to  Stookholden- .  7X0,000 
OFFICKBS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  PreddeBi 

I.e.  STEELS  Vlw-Preridoiil 

ALBERT  UONTPELUEB  Cuhlei  and  Uui««n 

rRANK  MoMULLEN    SecretMj 

0«aeral  Bankloe  D»poett8  received,  Oold  kad  Silvet. 
Bills  of  Ezohan^  DOUKht  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
coantry  produce  a  speolalty, 

JannarTl.1M8  A.  WONTFKLLIER.  Manacn. 

OFFICE    OF  THE 

iiRANGERS'BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 

San  Frakcisco,  Jan  11,  IS83. 
To  tbe  Stookboldera  of  the  UraoKei»'  Bank  of  California 
NINTH  ASSESSMENT. 

Tou  are  hereby  notified  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Oeanoers'  Ba.vk  or  Cali- 
fornia, held  CD  tbe  10th  Inst.,  an  aasesoment  of 
10  per  cent  (110  per  eharf)  wu  levied  upon  the 
Capital  Stock  nt  aald  Bank,  payable  Immedittely, 
In  V  8.  O-ld  Coin,  to  the  Caehler,  at  the  office  of 
the  Bank,  N.  W.  corner  Californ'a  and  Battery  etreels, 
San  Fr»nclsco.  Any  Bt  ck  upon  which  th's  aesessmpiu 
shall  remain  unpaid  on  the  Ninth  day  of  February,  1893, 
will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  ^ale,  at  public 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  i«  made  before,  will  he 
sold  on  tlie  9th  day  of  March,  189S,  to  pay  said  assess- 
ment, advertising  and  evpenies  of  sa'e 

A.  D.  LOGAN,  President. 

FRAKK  McMULLFN,  Srcrft«ry. 


$100.00  Reward ! 

If  Browne's  ytf^  ^A^-  Squirrel 
Exterminator  V^6X  Fails  to  Kill. 


SEND  FOB  OIROUURTO 

3I4&3I6 
3.  Spring 
Street, 


F.  E.  Browne 
Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 

£10, 12  and  14  ft. 
'^Cheaper  than  an; 
Klrst-Claas  Mill  In 
the  market. 

ETery  One 
Oasranteed. 
No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  gel  out  of  order. 
The  simijlest  mill  in 
'he  world. 

10-foot  »40  00 

12-toot   60  00 

U-foot   60  00 

Aganti  Wanted 

—  AUDKISS — 

TRDItH.  EOII[F,R  k  CD.  SlD  Fwn  ir  Fresi 

MONEY  CAN  BE.1*°?:BY 

WritiDff  U8  before  placine:  your  orders  for 

WIND  MILLS! 

Our  goods  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  our 
prices  are  as  low  as  the  lowest. 

Kclipae  Wood  Wbeel  Iflllla. 
Huatler  tVood  Wheel  mil  U. 
Belolt  Steel   Wheel  millii. 

Angle  Sc  Tubular  Steel  Towers. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORsTft  CO.,  '^'^^'^ 

f  Mf-ntinn  this  pai»*T  ^ 

N.  CLARK  &  SONS. 

17  Spear  Street,      -      San  Francivo. 

SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Bend  for  prioee  on  Sewer  Pipe  for  culverts,  for  roads, 
and  for  dralnlnff  landn. 

Back  Pius  of  tbe  PAOirio  Rusal  Prbss  (unbound 
ean  be  bad  for  $2.60  per  volume  of  six  months.  Per  y«ar 
(two  volumes)  t4.  '-v''"*  <b  Dewey'i  patent  binder 
M  cents  additional  per  volums. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  I  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAH  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warehouse  and  Wbarf  at  Port  Oosta. 

CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Grain  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Cargoes  of  Wheat  furnished  Sbtppera  at  short  notice 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIK  BAGS,  Afinricoltoral  Implements,  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited, 

B.  VAN  BVB ay; Manager.  A.  M  BELT.  Assistant  Maixager. 


RED  SEAL  GRANULATED  98HYE 

~  -FT  ^*=*   TOO   :eiqtt  Ai. 

FOR  DESTROYING  SCALE  BUGS  AND  OTHER  INSECT  PESTS 

UN    TREKS    AND  PLANTS. 


FOR  TREE  WASH!  f.g^^s 


—VHK  — 

One  poanil  to  B  gallon*  of  water. 

Thousands  of  Orohsrdists  testify  to  iU 
value,  uslnK  it  in  preference  to  all  other 
preparations.  Where  tbe  Red  Seal  Is  ap- 
plied it  kills  tbe  insects  and  at  the  same 
time  forms  a  coafn^  through  which 
others  cannot  peneiiate.  When  used  In 
the  above  proportions,  it  la  a 

OREAT  BENEFIT  TO 
THE  TBBBS. 

Put  up  in  SIPTINQ-TOP  CAN.S  so  that 
any  quantity  may  he  used  and  the  bal- 
ance preserved  aninjored. 

MANSFIELD  LOVELL, 

|]S4CalirorDlaSt  ,  Sao  Franclicu. 


RCTOMSONaCO.PHIUP* 


-BY- 

ALL  GROCERS. 


FOR  HOUSEHOLD  PURPOSES 

The  Red  Seal  Lye  is  indispensable. 

USED  AS  DIRECTED  it  will  take  the 
place,  and  at  76%  less  cost,  of  all  other 
alkaline  preparations,  soapB,  etc,  now  on 
the  market.  ONK  CAN  will  make  1 0  to 
IS  lbs.  of  Hard  8o«p,  or  SOO  lb-, 
of  Soft  Soap.     See  Directions  in  Can. 

It  cleans  floors,  kills  roaches  and  bugs 
of  all  kinds,  cleans  milk  vessels,  tin  or 
w  iod;  keeps  (arming  implements  bright 
and  frae  from  rust;  u  a  perfect  disinfect 
ant;  softens  water,  waehea  dishes  and 
clothes;  ani  can  be  put  to  a  thousand 
uses  iu  place  of  soap  or  other  prepara- 
tions. 


P.  C.  TOMSON  &  CO  , 

Manufacturers  Philadelphia,  Pa 


P.&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 
BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  bliss  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

lie  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DEATH  ON  SQUIRRELS  I       NO  MORE  GOPHERS  ! 


METHOD  OF  APPLYINO  WHEELER'S   CARBON  BISULPHIDE. 

COMPLETE  EXTERUINATION  can  be  eSecteil  only  by  m  eans  of  this  remedy.  Sold  by  the  trade  and  by  the 
manufacturer,  J.  H.  WHKBLBR.  Halroae,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

PJOT3EI    ITJ3  STTX'UMOMTY. 

WHEELiEB'a  C  B.  is  of  unvarying'  etrenirth.  KilU  I  POISONFD  WHEAT,  E1C.,  lores  Its  effeot  if  expnmd 
every  occupant  of  the  burrow,  he  the<'  one  or  100.  any  time.   Kills,  if  any,  only  tbe  Ilr6t  animal  wtiicb  flndu 

Injures  nithln;;  ooutside  but  Is  burled  frcm  sight;  is  i  it  (peibaps  a  sheep,  horse  or  cow)    The  poisoned  animal 


safe  to  handle  or  ha\e  about. 

Has  no  •  (feet  on  t' e  operator;  la  not  po'soDOUS  nor 
injurious  to  the  skin  or  elothe  and  once  applied  Is  for- 
ever done- 


will  then  poison  the  pet  dog  or  cat  ard,  delaying  bO' 
c-imes  rflansive.  Leaven  always  enouKh  s'lrvlvors  to 
require  repeaticg  the  work  indefinitely.  It  ij  more  ex. 
pensive  and  of  never-ceasing  danger  to  have  about. 


THE  J0HE9  5-TOH  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Uellvered  Anywhere  In  the 

Dnited  States. 
These  Scales  have  STEEL  BEARINGS.  Not  Wood- 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  lb  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scales  of  like  quality.    All  sixes  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  In  stock. 

Trnman,  Hooker  ft  Co.,  San  Franoiioo. 


Coinini33io|)  llerchaiit;. 


'.STEINHAGEN  &  C<? 

[Commission  Merchants] 

406  a  408  DAVIS  ST  S.F. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AMD  DIALUI  n  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE 

Qreen  and  Dried  Frnita, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Bsani  and  PoUton 

Advsnoea  made  on  OonaltctuneDts. 
808  ft  810  DavLi  St.,         San  Francbto 

(r.  O.  Box  IBSO.] 
JtfXJoDslKnmenta  Solicited. 


ALLISON,GRAY&GO. 

BOX,  608,  60C,  607  Si  600  Front  St. 
And  800  Washington  8t,  SAN  FRANC1800 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POlIt.TKT,KaO8,OAME,aBAIM,PBOD00y 
AND  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

Commission  Mercliaiits. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.    PROlfPT  RffTORKt 
418,  416  *  417  Waeblncton  St., 

(P.  O.  Box  2090.)  SAN  FRANCIBOO 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 


General  Commission  Merchants. 

810  Oallfornla  St.,  B.  P. 
■embers  of  tbe  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


rPeraonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  literal  advance 
made  on  eon8l|rnn:enta  at  low  rates  of  Intereel. 


(nTABUSBm  1864.1 

6E0RGE  MORROW  A  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIl^ 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

80  Olay  Street  and  38  Commerolal  Streai. 
Sai  EaANCiBoo,  Cal. 
«-SHIPPINO  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. ■« 


EVELETH  ft  HASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Prodoce.  Poultry,  Game,  Egg 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  22S, 
225  and  227  WashioKton  SL,  San  rimucisco,  Cal. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  REtlABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Indlffeittloii.  KlUouancMS  lleattAchc,  0«nMI- 
pulloD,  l*yflpepNl«,  4'hronk*  river  I  roablcis 
Dlzclnr"".  Kud  Complexion.  Pynenterj', 
Offt-aitlvf  Rn-uth.  and  all  dlnoriUn  of  the 
Klomach,  l.lver  and  llowel*. 

Klpans  Tabuleft  <-oiitjilu  Dothine  InjoriOTifl  to 
the  inoHt  <h-li(-at«  cotiRtitutloD.  Huawil  to  take, 
eafe,  effectual.   Give  Iniincdlat*"  rellff. 

Sold  by  (lnitf(fis-ts.  A  trial  txittlo  Bcnt  by  mail 
on  rpot'Jpt  of  15  cents.  Aildress 

THE  RIPAN8  CHEMICAL  CO..' 
10  SPHDCE  8TRKET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 

■  ■  W_tt*lindand8tnam:Heatinii  Boiltrt,  Av.  Will 

■  ■  ™  fcfcpiij  you  (o  ««>>a  25c.  /or  Cnctohpt^la,  of 
1600  engraui„g,.  The  American  Well  Works.  Aurora,  III 
Slso,  Cii«*  ^o.  III.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N  S.  W. 
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iS*H*QARKETB,EfOI^T 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Feb.  8,  1893. 

The  copious  downpours  of  rain  throughout  the 
State  have  placed  the  farmers  in  a  happy  frame  of 
mind,  thongh  there  is  in  places  some  small  anxiety 
that  they  may  hold  on  too  long.  The  season  for  seed- 
ing has  been  satisfaciory.  and  the  rains  have  come 
just  at  the  right  time.  In  places  seeding  is  behind, 
but  if  the  weather  clears  up  now  and  continues  un- 
til March  1st,  the  conditions  throughout  the  season 
will  have  been  perfect.  Crop  reports  so  far  are  in 
the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  and  at  this  time  have 
not  been  more  favorable  for  many  years.  On  low 
lands  about  Stockton  and  Feather  river  there  has  been 
compIaini;of  too  much  r-iin,  but  It  has  done  no  dam- 
age. Prospects  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  west  of 
the  river  are  particularly  bright.  From  seven  to 
nine  inches  of  rain  have  fallen,  and  the  usual 
anxiety  about  lack  of  water  is  entirely  obviated.  On 
the  eas*.  of  the  river,  rains  have  been  abundant;  and 
in  the  month  less  rain  would  have  been  satisfactory. 
On  the  whole,  it  can  be  said  that  the  outlook  lor  an 
ample  grain  crop  is  at  this  season  most  auspioious. 

No  material  change  is  to  be  noted  in  the  grain 
markets  for  the  week.  Saturday  and  Monday  more 
firmness  was  felt,  but  at  present  the  usual  inanimate 
conditions  prevail  The  passage  of  the  antioption 
bill,  it  is  said,  has  had  the  effect  of  disturbing  values 
both  at  home  and  abroad;  but  such  eifeot  arises  prob- 
ably more  from  uncertainty  about  its  bearing  on  the 
wheat  market  than  any  permanent  convicti  n  that 
the  market  will  not  readily  adjust  itself  to  new  con- 
ditions, if  the  bill  becomes  a  law. 

The  barley  market  drags,  aud  there  is  no  move- 
ment of  note.   Values  are  down  a  little. 

Milling  oats  have  advanced  considerably  during 
the  week.  Feed  is  comparatively  quiet.  Quotations 
for  seed  are  altogether  nominal,  with  no  transactions 

Corn  supplies  are  light  and  an  advancing  tendency 
Is  visible. 

Fruits. 

Shipments  of  oranges  to  this  market  are  less  than 
in  previous  years,  and  the  demand  at  this  time  is 
poor.  The  weather  has  not  been  favorable,  and  the 
quality  of  oranges  generally  is  not  first  class.  Buyers 
are  not  disposed  to  take  anything  hut  choice,  and,  in 
cold  weather,  a  very  little  of  the  best  quality  meets 
the  demand.  The  tendency  among  shippers  to  send 
poor  fruit  to  this  m\rket,  saving  the  Dest  lOr  the 
East,  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  de- 
moraliiation  of  local  demand,  and  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  recovery  will  be  made  until  there  is  a 
change  of  methods,  and  the  quality  generally  is 
better. 

The  same  conditions  that  surround  the  orange 
market  are  noted  with  lemons.  The  demand  is 
light. 

Sound  apples  are  active  and  sell  well,  very  choice 
bringing  as  high  as  $2. 

Camarinos  &  Co.  have  received  a  carload  of  Cen- 
tral American  bananas,  which  sell  well  in  competi- 
tion with  the  Honolulu  product. 

Dried  Fruit. 

A  local  authority  has  this  to  say:  No  important 
changes  have  occured  in  prices  of  dried  fruits  during 
the  past  week,  though  certain  lines  are  held  at  a 
fraction  of  advance  over  current  quotations.  The 
trade  throughout  the  East  as  well  as  this  Coast  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  fact  that  we  Save  five  or  six 
months  yet  in  which  to  use  dried  fruits,  with  limited 
quantities  to  supply  the  demand.  Raisins  have  been 
moved  out  freely  of  late  and  prices  are  about  J^c 
higher  for  these  goods  in  car-lots  than  they  were  a 
a  week  ago  Shipments  of  prunes  have  been  going 
forward  at  quite  a  lively  rale,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  are  over  thirty  or  thirty-five  cars  left  on  the 
Coast  to-day.  The  present  unusual  weather  they  are 
having  throughout  Montana,  Idaho  and  Washington 
is  restricting  business  there  and  consequently  but 
few  orders  are  coming  this  way  for  goods,  but  with 
their  usual  weather  we  may  look  for  heavy  orders 
from  these  sections,  as  stocks  generally  are  light 
there  as  elsewhere.  The  situation  Is  very  encoura- 
ging for  a  clean  market  at  the  opening  of  the  new  sea- 
son, but  with  the  large  crop  in  prospect  dealers  say 
they  can  well  clean  out  every  pound  of  old  fruit." 

Very  little  is  to  be  addeil  to  the  foregoing.  The 
market  throughout  is  in  a  highly  satisfactory  condi- 
tion, and  holders  of  fruits  of  good  average  quality 
have  no  trouble  in  selling  quickly.  Thee  is  no  rea- 
son to  expect  that  condition  will  change  for  some 
time,  unless  for  the  better. 

Provisions. 

Pork  products  enjoy  special  distinction  nowadays 
as  being  one  article  that  shows  steady  end  satisfac- 
tory advancement.  Local  prices  are  higher  than 
ever,  and  almost  any  kind  of  a  hog  is  bought  up 
readily  at  prices  ranging  to  6  and  8  cents  on  foot. 
Dressed  hoes  bring  11,  and  the  retail  consumer  pays 
Ifi  and  16  cents.  Receipts  are  not  free,  and  for  the 
present  not  likely  to  be,  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
stocks  throughout  the  country  are  unprecedently 
light.  Relative  to  the  'ondiHon  of  the  Chicago 
market,  the  Breeders  (rozette  says:  "It  is  a  blunder 
for  farmers  to  turn  oH'thPir  shoats  even  at  tho  tempt- 
ingly high  nriops  now  prevailing  when  corn  is  to  be 
had  in  unlimited  qiianti'ies  at  from  30®4ic.  per 
bushel.  That  the  high  cost  of  pork  is  beginnir^-  to 
tell  on  consumption  is  anparent  from  the  falling  off 
in  Eastern  orders.  During  the  last  six  days  only 
about  32.600  hogs  were  taken  for  shipment,  as  againbt 
62  432  for  the  previous  week,  55,996  for  the  week 
ending  .Jan.  7  and  66,5.59  for  the  corresponding  week 
last  year.  But  so  long  as  receipts  continue  at  their 
present  shriveled  proportions  the  question  of  con- 
sumotion  will  not  seiiously  disturb  the  market  value 
of  the  live  animal." 

The  situation  here  is  in  close  touch  with  the  East. 
Vegetables. 

Potatoes  are  somewhat  quiet,  but  they  are  firm. 
Quotations  are  unchanged  from  last  week. 

White  peas  are  very  strong,  colored  not  80  firm 

Peas  have  been  coming  in  freely  and  prices  have 
eased  oflF. 

String  beans  are  something  of  a  drag. 

Tomatoes  sell  slowly,  because  the  quality  is  mostly 
poor. 

Rhubarb  has  appeared  again. 
Choice  asparagus  moves  off  well. 
The  bad  weatner  has  had  the  eftect  of  interrupting 
the  demands  in  most  lines. 

Poultry. 

The  range  of  value  on  poultry  is  higher  than  last 
week.  Receipts  of  Kastern  have  been  small,  and 
California  has  the  field  very  largely  to  itself.  Turkeys 
are  in  good  demnnd  tinder  light  receipts;  dressod 
brought  21  cents  to-day,  in  some  instances  22  The 
approach  of  Chinese  New  Years  has  had  the  effect  of 
strengthening  the  market,  and  It  may  be  expected 
that  prices  will  rule  well  for  some  days,  unless  re- 
ceipts from  the  East  are  made  heavier  than  usual. 
Butler,  Cheese  and  Eg-gs. 

Butter  Is  down,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  sell  always 
even  at  reduced  quotations.  Cheese  is  In  fairly  firm 
condition.  Eggs  are  lower,  with  a  downward  tend- 
ency. Supplies  are  so  large  that  a  carload  has  been 
shipped  East,  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  product,  re- 
versing the  usual  order. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  wool  trade oresents  nonew  features.  The  ou'y 
event  of  importance  during  the  week  has  been  the 
sale  by  Thomas  Denigan,  Son  &  Co,,  ot  two  large 


lines,  the  clip  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Island  Company,  and 
L.  XJ.  Shippee,  amounting  to  about  600  bags. 

Beef  is  weaker,  and  calves  scarce. 

Nuts  are  not  much  changed,  except  that  chestnuts 
are  lower.  Choice  grades  of  almonds  and  walnuts 
sell  readily  at  advanced  nrices 

The  market  is  quiet  in  crops,  though  prices  are 
steady. 

Alfalfa  seed  is  firm. 

Hay  is  dull. 

Honey  prices  are  firm  and  stocks  are  light. 
Local  Tonnage  Statistics. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  engaged  and  dis- 
engaged tonnage  here  and  on  the  way  to  this  and 
neighboring  ports  yesterday  morning: 

FBBE  AND  CHARTERED. 

1!;93.  1892. 

Chartered  for  grain   51  i77  46  147 

Miscellaneous  chartt  rs   8  721  25  417 

Disengaged   91.561  66  481 

Totals  151,459  128,145 

Chartered  and  disengaged  at  neigbboring  ports 

Total  tons  for  1893  '?2,(i68 

Total  tons  for  1892    45  434 

TONNAGK  ON  THE  WAY. 

1893  1892 

To  San  Francisco  251  051  243,189 

To  San  Pedro....;   5,798  2  414 

To  San  Diego  16,202  21  708 

Totals  273,051  267,311 

The  disengaged  list  consists  of  51  vessels. 

Produce  Receiots. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  February  8,  1893,  were  as  follows : 


Flour,  qr.  sks   85,636 

Wheat,  ctls  245,29! 

Barley,    "    19,436 

Rye,       "    272 

Oats,      '•    10,775 

Coin,      "    274 

Butter,  "   577! 

t  Cheese,  ctls   502 

do  bxs  

Eggs,   doz  4',820 

Beans,  ska    4,802 

Potatoes,  skB   30,460 


Onions, 
Bran,  sks 
Buckwheat  '*. 
Middlings  ". 
Screenings. . . . 
Chicory,  bbls 
Hops,  bdls.... 


2,.537 
13,446 


4,1 

1,769 


Wool,  bdls   026 

Hay,      ton    l,36!i 

Straw.     "    8 

Wine,  gals   175,(07 

Brandy,  "    19,120 

Raisins,  bxs    3.740 

Honey,  cs   

Peanuts, sks   

Walnuts  "   

Almonds "    3 

Musta'd  "   

Flaxseed  "  

Popcorn  "   

t?room  corn,  hhls  

Leather,  rolls   593 

Tal'ow,  ctls   276 

Hides   2  85 

Pelts   1,040 


Grain  Futures, 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Feb.      Mar     April      May     June  July. 
Thursday  ...  6809id  SsIOSd  680n  d   esOlid  6suljd   68  2}d 

Friday   5609}d  5sl0id  5?lUd  6s00id   BsOlJci   B.s02  d 

Saturday  .  . .  .5s09ld  6sll  d   6s00  d  6s0Ud   6s02  d  m2id 

Monday  5sU  d   6sll|d   6s003d  6s02  d  68'25d   Bs^'S  d 

Tuesday  68lUd   5811  d   58llid  6sOUd  6s02id  6802  d 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  the  pant  week: 
O.  O.     P  S.    N.  D.  Market  for  P.  S. 

Thursday...  30891    3l36d     3089d  Quiet 

Friday  30a9d    3l83d     3066d  Quiet 

.Saturday..  3089d    3ls6d    30a9d  Unchanged 

Monday  3l80d     32s6d     3089d  Farmer 

Tuesday  31s0d    31s6d     3039d  Quiet 

To-day  s  cftblegrair  Is  as  follow-: 

Liverpool,  Feb.  8.  -Wheat— Steady  an!  irore  disposi- 
tion to  buy.  California  snot  lota,  68  4d;  off  coast,  3ts;  just 
shipped,  31fi  6d;  nearly  duo,  308  9d;  cargoes  off  coast,  very 
fiulet.;  on  passage,  wtaker;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  turn  easit-r; 
weather  In  England,  cooler. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  bushel  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day.  Feb.   March.  May.  July. 

Thursday   78f       7%       812  82J 

Friday   7Sg       78E       811  SU 

Saturday   79i       80}       81 J  83i 

Monday   79S       80J       8?8  83* 

Tuesday   79        80        82  82J 

The  followli^  Is  to-day's  telegram — per  bushel: 
New  York,  Feb.  8.  —Wheat  —  79Jc  for  March   82c  for 
May  aud  82Jc  for  July. 

Chicago. 

Day. 

Thursday    

Friday  

Saturday  

Monday  

Tuesday  

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram  -per  bushel; 

Chicago,  Feb.  8. -Wheat-78Jc  for  May. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

.Tan  Miy 

Thursday,  high  st  *$1  325   $1  318 

lowest   *1  30      1  30i 

Friday,  highest  '1  325     1  3li 

"     lowe.st    *1  30      1  30i 

Saturday,  highest  ♦!  .W5     1  32i 

lowest   *1  30      1  3I| 

Monday,  highest   'I  33|    1  32| 

"      lowest   *1  3       I  324 

Tuesday,  highest  'l  333     1  315 

lowest  *1  30      1  31i 

"•Sample  m'lrket   choice  milling. 
ThM  follo'ving  are  to-dav's  record»^d  sales  on  f^all: 
Wheat    Morning  -Informal  -  May,  2  0  tons,  $1,313;  400. 
$1  31*  per  ctl.    Regular  Session— May,  100  tons,  31.31*;  100, 
$1.31J:  200,  $1  31}  per  ctl     Aftornoon  Session— May.  100 
tons.  S1.31J;  100.  $1.31i;200,  per  ctl. 

•  BARLEY. 

Jan. 

Thursday,  highest   *97i 

lowest   *87.i 

Friday,  highest   *975 

"     lowest   *S7i 

Saturday,  highest   *Sf<  83j 

lowest   •85  831 

Monday,  highest   *Bii  8lj 

lowest   *85  8"; 

Tuesday,  highest   *95  83- 

InwBst..        .    »90  83j 

*Sample  market  choice  brewing. 
The  fnUowing  ar.^  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barley-Informal  — No  Sales.      Regular    Session— May 
200  tons.  85c;  ICO,  845c.    Seller  1893,  new  -200  tons,  85tc 
.300.  853c  per  ctl.    Afternoon  Session— May,  101  tons,  84.'.c 
100,  843c;  100,  8(gc.   Seller  1893  new— lOO  tons,  858c  per  ctl 


May 
Si} 
82i 
8'4 
82i 


UarketB  by  Telegraph. 

Hods  and  Wool  In  fhe  East. 

Nrw  York,  February  7.— Hons— Quiet  and  weak; 
Stale,  common  to  choice,  2Urt24c;  Pacific  Coast,  21® 
24". 

Wool— Active  and  firm:  domestic  Heece,  27@32c; 
pulled,  20@37c;  Texas,  I7(a2lc. 

Chicago  Cattle  Market. 

Chicago,  February  7.  —  Cattle  —  Recolpts,  3  OGO; 
steady.  Choice  to  prime  Steers  $5  15@6  75;  no  extra 
Steers  on  sale;  others.  $4. 2504.90;  fed  Texans,  $4.35 

Hogs— Receipts.  6  000;  10ei20c  higher.  Mixed  and 
packers.  $7  85C*8  15;  prime  heavv  pnd  butchers' 
weights.  8S.?Ofa8.36;  prime  light,  87.95@8.00;  other 
lights,  !5;7(<?'7,25. 

Sheep— Receipt",  3,000;  market  steady.  Natives,  Si 
@5.50;  Westerns,  8S(«6.15. 

British  Grain  Trade. 

London,  Februarv  6.— The  tfaric  Law  ExprcKn.^hyf,-. 
Ki^gllsb  wheat  nmold  is  estimated  to  amount  to  from 
4,000,000  to  5,000,000  quarters.  The  American  proposal 


to  legislate  against  option  dealings  does  not  help  the 
trade.  With  1  700,000  quarters  on  passage  from  Cali- 
fornia, further  exports  from  the  Pacific  Coast  appear 
to  be  unneeded.  It  is  not  likely  that  India  will  ship 
wheat  until  March.  The  visible  supply  of  corn  is  over 
12,000.000  bushels,  against  7,noo,000  for  the  correspond- 
ing time  last  year.  It  is  believed  that  English  wheat 
will  not  reach  32  shillings  during  the  year. 

California  Products  at  Chicago. 
Chicago,  Feb.  7.— California  dried  fruits  are  quot- 
ably  steady,  with  offerings  not  large  in  any  quarter. 
There  exists  a  fair  demand  for  raisins,  while  prunss 
and  apricots  are  in  very  good  request,  and  unpeeled 
peaches  are  saleable  with  but  few  offered.  Raisins- 
London  layers,  3-crownf*  box.  $1.40@1.60;  do3-crown 
fancv,  $1.75@1.85;  loos'i  Muscatels,  3  crown,  according 
to  quality.  Sl@1.25;  4-".rown  sks.  f>  Ih,  l^iOSJ^C;  3- 
crown,  i%<i,  2-crown.  3%@4c;  seedless,  according  to 
condition  and  quality  3@13^c.  Prunes— 40  to  50  to 
to  the  lb  in  sks,  12^0;  60  to  60,  12c;  60  to  70,  ll>^c;  70 
to  80,  11c;  80  to  90.  10>^c,  90  to  100,  lOe:  lOOto  120,  9kc. 
Apricots— New.  choice  to  fancy,  sks,  ^  B),  15J^@16fe; 
new,  fair  to  good.  14^@l6c  Peaches— Peeled,  25-Ib 
boxes,  ^  ft),  20@22c;  peeled,  sks,  19@20c;  unpeeled, 
ll(ai3>^c.  Nectarines— Red,  sks,  ft,  ll@133^c; 
white.  9®10c.  California  Oranges— Seedling*,  ^  box, 
$1.75@2;  Navels,  fancy  Redlands,  $3.50(a4. 

General  Produce. 

Extra  choice  in  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
quotation",  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
iiuotations.  February  8,  1893. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS.      Do  country  m'ls.3  90  @  — 

Bayo,  ctl  2  .50  r<T  2  60  Superfine   2  50  @  3  00 

Bucter        ....  2  75  @  3  '0  NUTS-Jobbinq. 

Pea    2  75  (a  2  83  Walnuts,  hard 

Red   2  75  @  3  00     "hell.  Cal.  lb..      6  ($  8 

Piuk.    («  2  60  Do  soft  shell... 

Small  White...  2  65  @  2  S5  Do  paper-shell 


Large  White...  2  70  fa  2 

Lima    2  90  @  3  00 

Fid  Pea8,blk  eye  1  10  (a  1  65 


Do  green   2  00  @  2  25  I  Brazil . 


Almonds,  t=ftsh'l 
Paper  shell  . .  . 
Hard  shell  


Split.. 


BUTTER, 
poor  to 


I  @  5  60 


Oal., 

fair,  ft)   15  (8 

Do  g'd  to  choice  20  @ 
Do  Giltedged.. . 
Do  Crenmery. . . 
Do  do  Giltedge. 
East'  rn,  lad  e. . 
Cal.  Pickled   . . 

Cal.  Keg  

East'rn  Cr'  am'y 

0HEE8E. 
Oal.  choice 

cream  

Do  fair  to  good. 
Do  Giltedged.. 

D'>  Skim  ,  

Young  America 

EGGS. 
Gal.  "as is,"  doz    — @ 

Do  shaky   15  fts 

l>o  candled....     24  @ 

Do  Choi  -:e  

Do  fresh  laid  . . 
Do  do  s'lcd  wbte 
Do  selected. 


274-* 
30  W 
55  @ 
176  "> 
17  @ 
20  (a 


12i@ 
10  @ 
14  (» 
6  @ 
135'S 


24  (« 

-  (a  25 

-  (»  25 

-  @  25 
Outs'de  prices  for  selected 

large  eggs  and  inside  priceslTurkeys,  gobl'r 
for  mixed  sizes- small  eggs  Turkeys,  bens 


10  <cc  12 

12  @  la 

13  @  15 
1  ($  8 

10  @  - 

8  @  10 

14  m  16 
34@  4 

10  m  12 
7  @  8 

10  @  11 


are  hard  to  sell 

FEkD. 

Bran  ton  14  00@  15  00 

Feedmeal  ;.25  0'®  26  00 

Gr'd  Barley.... 1 9  OOCdi  19  60 

Middlings  21  00@  23  00 

"il  f^ake  Meal..  @  35  00 

ManhatanHorse 

Food  (Red  Ball 

Brand)  in  100- 

Ib.  Cabinets...  -  @  8  00 
HAY. 

Compressed  . .  6  60@  10  00 
Wheat,  per  ton .  7  00 1<  — 

Do  choice      ..  @  13  50 

Wheat  and  oats  7  00®  10  00 

Wild  Oats   7  00®   9  00 

r'ultivated  do  .  6  CO*  9  00 
Barley   6  00@  9  01 


Pecans,  small.. 

Do  large  

Peanuts  

Filberts  

Hickory  

Chestnuts 

ONIONS 
Silverskin       .    1  60  @  1  75 

POTATOES. 
River  Reds.  .  65  (»  75 
Early  Rose,  ctl.  1  00  @  1  10 
Peerless  .  .  80  @  90 
Burbank  Sped's  75  @  85 
Do  do  Salinas..  1  30  (ffl  1  40 
Do  do  Oregon..  1  15  «t  1  26 

Sweet   50  @  76 

Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
money 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   6  60  (»  7  60 

Roostei-s.  old. . .  6  50  @  6  50 
Do  young.  . .  7  00  @  7  60 
Broilers,  small.  4  00  (c6  6  00 

Do  large   4  60  @  6  50 

Fryers   6  60  @  6  ;0 

Ducks   ...  5  60  @  6  60 

Do  large   7  00  @  7  60 

Geese,  uair.  2  CO  @  2  60 
~    ■  ■  "       17  @  19 

1/  (0  19 


Do  dressed       .     20  (g  21 

All  kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 
or  small,  sell  at  less  tha^i 
quoted;  if  large  and  in  good 
condition,  they  sell  Cor  more 
than  quoted. 

Manhattan  Egg 
Food  (Red  Ball 
Brand)  in  100- 
Ib.  Cabinets...     -  (all  50 
GAME 
Quail,  per  doz..  1  00  ftc  1  26 

Ducks    1  26  @  1  50 

Do  Mal'd  ^  doz  4  00  @  5  00 

Do  Sprig   2  60  ftS  3  50 

Do  Teal   2  00  @  2  25 

Do  Widgeon        1  76  @  — 


Do  small   1  26  (g  - 

Alfalfa   8  00(0)  10  JO  Gray  Geese         3  00  @  — 


Clover  7  OOW 

Straw,  bale   36@ 


9  50  Do  White   1  25  @ 


9'  @ 

92J(a  Do  small 


95  @  - 
82  (a  


GRAIN,  ETC, 
Barley,  feed,  ctl   76  @ 

Do  good    8'i@ 

Do  choice  

Do  brewing  

Do  do  choice. . 
Do  do  Giltedge 
Do  Chevalier. . 
Do  do  Giltedge. 1  15  @ 

Buckwheat  1  78  (a  2  TO 

Horn,  white....  1  024(a  1  05 
Yellow,  large...  1  02J(a   1  05 

Do  small  1  05  (3   1  075 

Oats,  milling...)  40  @   1  50 

Feed,  choice....  1  3'5S  

Do  good  1  3=i  (a  

Do  fair  1  30  (a  

Do  common  1  25  (a  

Surprise  1  45  @  

Black  feed  1  02i(a   1  10 

Gray  1  25  (a) 

Rye  1  075(a 

•Wheat,  milling 

Gi  tedged.    . .  1  35  C* 
Goo Ito choice..!  30 
Do  fair  to  Kood.l  27i(g 

Shipping.choice  1  28j(a  

Do  good  1  27.'.^ 

Do  fair  1  i2i& 

Common  1  25  @ 

Sonora  1  20  (g 

HOPS. 

fair   18  (a 

G  lod   19  (a 

Choice   20 

FLOUR. 
Eitra.citymills3  90  @ 


60  Do  Brant   1  25 


76 


m  1 

Snipe   2  00  @ 

Do  HIngllsh,  doz  2  60  (a  3  60 
Do  Jack,  per  doz  75  &  t  25 
Hnre,  i  er  doz..  1  00  (a  1  2t 
Rabbits,  large..  1  25  (g  1  50 


1  30 
1  10 


1  335 
1  30 


1  35 


12  (a 

13  <$ 
16  @ 
11  (a 
115@ 
l65Ca 
17i(g 


1  00  (ffi 
PROVISIONS. 
Oal.  bacon, 
heavy,  per  tb. 

Medium  

Light  

Lard  

Cal  sm'k'd  beef. 
Hams,  Cal  salt'd 
Do  Eastern . 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   10  (S 

Clover,  Red....     15  @ 

White    30  (a 

Flaxseed   2i(a 

Hemp   45@ 

L»o  brown   5  (jo? 

WOOL. 
Fall,  1892. 
S  Joaquin,  plain 
Do  mountain. . . 

Do  lamb   

Northern  Choice 
Do  Defective. . . 

Do  Lamb   10  @ 

HONEY -1892  Crop. 
White    c '  m  b, 
2-lfo  frame. . . . 
Do  do  1-lb  frame 
White  extracted 

Amber  do  

Dark  do  

Beeswax,  lb.... 


9»@ 
115@ 
8  @ 
6J@ 
6J@ 
23  @ 


Dried  Fruits. 


The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  merchants  for  consignments  by 
growers.  Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the 
highest  ijuntations,  while  poor  sells  slightly  bel  'W  the  low- 
est quotations.  Prices,  unless  otherwise  specified  are  for 
fruit  in  sicks;  add  for  60-11).  boxes  5o  per  lb.  and  tor  26-Ib. 
boxes  5  to  Ic  per  lb. 


APPLK8  1892. 

Sun-dried,  J's   45@  6 

Do  sliced   .  . .  6  @  55 

Kvap.  bl.,ri  g, 50-lb.bx  85(<«10 
Fancy,  higher. 

APRICOTS- 1892. 

Do  bleached  135@— 

Do  do  fancy  16  @16 

Evap  choice,  in  boxes.15  (916 
Do  fancy,  do  .  ...155@17 
FIGS -1892. 

.Sun-dried,  black  4  @— 6 

Do  white  35@  4 

i)KAPBS-1892. 
Sun-dried,  stemless..  ^i<<>'  3 

Do  unstemmed   t5@  a 

NECTABINES-1892. 

Red,  sun-dried   7  (8  8 

Do  Evap  ,  in  boxes..  .115(912 

White,  suu-driel   95@11 

Do  evaporated  125(j!l3 

PKARS-1892. 
Sun-dried,  quarters..  25@  3 

no  slic»d   4  rt*  f5 

l'>ap.,  Blic'd,  In  b'xes.  7  @  8 
Unp'led,(i'rt'd,brch'd   5  @  8 

PEACHF,S-1892. 
Sun-dried,  unneeled. .  7  (8  7! 


Do  do  fancy  —  (816 

Evap.,  peeled,  in  box- 
es choice  185(g— 

Do  do  fancy  20  ®21 

PLUMS-1892. 

Pitted,  sun-dried  10  @10J 

Do  evap.  boxes, choicell  ("12 

Uupitted    4  (g  6 

PRUNES-1892. 
Cal.  French,  ungraded  7i@  8 
Do  graded,  60  to  100. .  OK^IO 

Do  do  40  to  60  11  @12 

Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

RAISINS -1892. 
London  Ijayers, 

cluster  per  box.  1  90  ®2  00 
Do  choicest  do... 1  60  0bl  60 
Do  prime  pr  bx. .  1  25  @\  40 
Loose  Muscatels, 

2-crown,  pr  bi..    75  (f  1  00 
Do  3-crown  do  ...  1  10  (gl  20 
Do  do  do  faced. .  .1  20  (Si  26 
Unstem'ed  Musca- 
tels in  sks  pr  lb. 
Stem'ed  2-crown . 
Stem'ed  ^-crown. . 
Se'dl'sM'sc't'llskB 
Dodo  in  bxs 


Do  do  prime,  bl'ched.  9  @l(^5|Do  Sultanas,  sks. 


Do  do  choice,  do  II  ("Hi 

Sun-dr.,  nl'd, bl'ched.. in  @11 

Do  do  prime  14  G*— 

Do  do  choice  15  @18 


2|(a  3 
3i@  4! 
4  «»  6 
-  Ol  OO 
«  @  7 
@1  40 


Do  do  bxs 

Ualvea,  (piarters  and  eighths 
25,  50  and  76  cents  higher  tr- 
epectively  than  whole  boxes. 


Fruits  Anil  Vegjetables. 

Obotoe  selected.  In  good  packaget,  (etch  an  advanoe  on  the 
qaotatlons,  while  Terr  poor  gradea  ■«  "  t"<"  tbar  the  lower 
quotation's  _  February  8,  1893. 


30  I 
12  3 

^  "5  S 

-  @ 
75 
1  @ 


60 

1  GO 
7 

70 
80 
14 


Limes,  Mex         7  00  ®     -  :  Carrots,  et 

Do  Cal   -  @         !Oki»,  diy,  lb. . 

Lemons,  box.  ..  2  60  fa  3  50  Parsnips,  ctl.. 
Do  Sicily  choice  6  00  (9  6  50  Peppers,  dry,  lb 

Apples   35  ®    65  Turnips,  ctl. 

Do  Go  ld   76  @  1  25  iCal-'iag    "W  Bib 

Do  Extra  choice  1  51  @  1  76  iGarlio,  ^  Xh  .... 

Pears   .  .     25  @  1  00  iMar'fat  Squash, 

do  Winter  Nells  1  00  (a  1  50     ^)  ton  12  00  @15  00 

Persimmo's   60  @  1  00  Cauliflower   66  @  75 

Oranges,  pr  bi-  Celery   50  @  66 

Navels,  Kiver'de  2  50  ffl  3  00  Mushrooms,18tb 

Do,  Butte  Co...  2  OQ  @  2  50   no.  Common...     10  O  15 

Seedrg,River'de  1  Sn  M  2  00  Do.  Button   20  (a  30 

Do,  Fresno         2  00  @  2  60  Tomatoes  box.  1  CO  (W  2  00 

Do,  ButtuCo...  1  76  (St  2  (10  String  Beaua...     15  @  20 

Extra  choice  fruit  for  special  Rhubarb   121@  15 

purposes  sells  at  an  advance  Green  Peas  ....      4  @  6 

on  outside  quotations  I  Asparagus   25  (i$  35 

B'^pts,  alt  -  w    75  Inucumberg,  doz  1  00  (tt  1  60 


MBOHAM   &  PRITSC?. 
Importers      Breeders  of  Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  200  head  of  Full  Bloods  and  Crosshreds  on 
DevODS.  Bulls  and  Heifers  lor  sale.  Address  ciDimunloa- 
tions  regarding  Cattle  to  MECHaM  &  FKITSCH,  Peta- 
luma,  Cal. 


MBOHAM    &  HINKLE. 
Importer*  &  Breeders  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

The  flock  was  imported  or  bred  direct  from  im- 
Dorte't  stock.  The  Shropshir  excels  all  mutton  breeds 
for  a  cross  on  the  merino — giving  more  wool  and  mut- 
ton than  that  from  any  other  breed.  Pure  and  Cross- 
bred Ramt  and  Ewes  for  sale.  Direct  inquiries  regftrd- 
im  Shropsblres  to  MECHAM  &  IlINKLE,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


H.  MBOHAM, 
Breeder  of  Americ«n  Merino  Sheep  With- 
out Horns.  The  only  flock  In  the  United  States. 
When  we  bought  our  sheep  East  24  years  aeo,  among 
them  was  a  ram  without  horns.  He  grew  to  be  .i.  fine 
Inrge  sheep,  shearing  at  2  years  old,  a  12-month'8  fleecs, 
35  lbs.  of  long  white  wool. 


'^n^'^'5l'?i'!"r"''l3l^>M'\^T)f^^ 
I  have  bred  from  him  and  his  get  ever  since  and  ha  1  e 
never  made  an  our-oross  aud  never  used  the  same  ra  m 
but  one  year  on  the  same  flock.  My  rams  at  two  yea  rs 
old  weigh  from  160  to  180  lbs.,  have  a  stroriL' constltu - 
tlon,  without  wrinkles,  and  will  abear  on  an  average 
about  25  lbs.,  a  12-month'8  fleece,  ot  long  white  wool. 
Rams  and  Ewes  for  sale.  P.  0.  Address  S»o»  y  Fojot, 
.Sonoma  f'o..  fa'.    R.  R.  Stati  n,  Petalurro. 


,1>]e  Mo ns^ci)  of 

Sfeakfas+fopds;^ 

THE  JOHN.!  CUTTING  Cp,  SOLE  AGENTS 


ORCHARDISTS ! 

Save  Your  Trees  from  Gophers 

F0£  ONE  CENT  A  TREE, 

RY  ADPKBBSINO 

K.  H.  BI,.4CK,  114  Kddy  St..  San  Francisco. 

Yon  bid  better  write  'or  particulars. 


A  FULLY  EQUIPPED  CANNERY 

For  the  Packing  of  Canned  Fruits,  .lams.  Jellies,  Vege- 
tables and  Salmon,  with  all  necessary  and  Improved 
machinery.  Capacity  of  plant,  120, (XK)  cases.  Locati  n, 
San  Francisco.  For  sale  at  a  bargain,  A  splendid  op- 
portunity for  a  good  Invest-^  ent. 

Address,  "X'  This  Office. 
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Look  Out. 

At  Zero  or  below  it  is  a  dangerous  condition  of 
temperature  to  those  of  enfeebled  constitutions, 
either  from  age  or  infirmity.  It  is  just  such  a  con- 
dition of  the  weather  as  increases  ten-fold  the  in- 
tensity or  spread  of  rheumatic  pains  and  aches.  But 
the  remedy  and  cure  is  so  simple  and  sure  it  is  to  be 
wondered  at  that  any  permit  themselves  to  suffer  a 
day,  or  an  hour,  when  at  any  drug  store  St.  Jacobs 
Oil  can  be  had,  which  not  only  cures  .rheumatism, 
but  there  is  no  return  of  the  trouble. 

The  business  of  raising  large  horses  in 
Canada  for  export  to  street  railway  com- 
panies in  the  States  has  nearly  disappeared 
since  the  introduction  of  the  trolley  system. 

Braft  and  Carriage  HorsM. 

The  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  fine 
stock  is  called  to  the  announcement  in  another 
column,  of  the  clearance  sale  to  take  place  at  the 
sales  yard  corner  Van  Ness  avenue  and  Market 
street,  this  city,  Thursday.  February  23d,  11  A.  M. 
The  entire  stud  of  the  Magnolia  Slock  Farm  at 
Petaluma  will  be  offered  consisting  of  Shire,  Suffolk, 
French  Coach,  Percheron,  prize-winning  Stallions 
and  Brood  Mares.  Persons  wanting  good  stock  of 
this  class,  will  find  here  an  opportunity  to  deal  at 
first  bands  with  men  of  known  reputation. 

Are  Ton  Going  Eait? 

Take  the  Santa  Fe  route.  You  will  And  it  to  your 
interest  to  call  on  or  address  the  undersigned  before 
purchasinir  tickets.  No  other  line  crossing  the  conti- 
nent can  offer  you  a  trip  combining  equal  comfort  and 
pleasure.  The  only  line  running  Pullman  palace  and 
tourist  sleeping  cars  through  to  Chicago  on  the  same 
train  every  day  without  change.  Personally  conducted 
excursions  through  to  Boston  leave  every  Tuesday. 
W.  A.  BISSELL,  650  Market  street.  Chronicle  Building, 
San  Francisco. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  new  adv.  of 
John  S.  Calkins  of  Pomona,  Cal.,  in  which 
he  offers  rooted  olive  cuttings  and  small 
olive  trees  for  nursery,  also  larger  trees  for 
orchard. 

COLUMBIA 

Steel  WindmUl. 

 NEW  IN  PRINCIPLE  

BEAUTIFUL  IN  APPEAKANCE. 

Powerful  in  Operation  ! 

CONTAINS 

'itMiV¥]JT\  COVERBD 
^-^^HiS/  INTERNAL 
s   OEAR  

.A  TRUE  SPIKAL  

Fan  surface  changes  from  80*  at 
rim,  where  speed  is  greatest,  to 
46'  at  inner  end,  giving  wind 
free  clearance,  avoiding  back 
suction  and  securing  greatest 
power  Steel  Braced  

8-Foot, 

BUCKEYE  PUMPS. 
FRANK  BROS.,  ^l.'^^J;.  S.  F. 

"T*  A  TUr  1  >  C*  who  have 
X  ,A ArlTXXi  used  the 

PUTAWAY«^ -REPORT- 

U  HARROW  >,^W^increased crops. 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM.  CONN. 
JNew  -i  ork  uilice.  IS  CUtl  SU,  Hevt  York  City. 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO  , 

SAN  PRANCI800, 
General  Agents  for  Northern  California. 


RUPTURE. 


PILES  and  all  Rectal  DIb> 
eases  positivblt  cukid.  In 
from  30  to  80  days,  wrrH- 

OUT  OriKATIOK  Oa  DRIN- 
TIOK  PROM  BUBIN1I8S.  AlsO 

ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PRIVATE  AND 
CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  Striotu«i 
AMD  UamARY  TsouBLis  CURED.  No  charge  unless  sure 
is  effected.  Consultation  free.  Call  or  address  for  pam- 
phlet DR8.  PORTERFIELD  &  LOSEY,  838  Market  St 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HORACE  B.  GALE, 

CONSULTING  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER. 

PROFESSOR    OF    MECHANIOAL  ENGINEERING 

 AT  TBE  

■tamford  ITnlveralty. 

SpecialtieB:    Steam   Engi  •veering.  Electric  Lighting  and 

Power  TransmisaioQ. 
Office:  40  Callfurnla  street,  Han  Francisco. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WMtewasl  Yonr  Bans  and  Feices! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  KIthar  Bacoeufnlly. 
Catalogue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall. 
WM.  WAINWBIGHT, 
No.  C  Spear  Street,  San  Franolaoo,  Oat 


All  cannot  possess  a 

$10,000  Souvenir 

(This  sum  was  paid  for  the  first  World's  Fair  Souvenir  Coin  minted.) 

in  the  shape  of  a  coin,  but  many  can  havefac-similes  of  this  valuable  work 
of  art — only  special  coin  ever  i£.sued  by  the  U.  S.  Government — for  $i  each. 

United  States  Government 

World's  Fair 
Souvenir  Coins— 

The  Official  Souvenir 
of  the  Great  Exposition— 

■5, 000,000 of  which  were  donated  to  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  by  the 
Government,  are  being  rapidly  taken  by  an  enthusiastically  patriotic  people. 

As  there  early  promised  to  be  a  demand  for  these  Souvenirs  that 
would  render  them  very  valuable  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  the  Exposition 
Authorities  decided  to  place  the  price  at 

$T.OO  for  Each  Coin 

and  sell  them  direct  to  the  people,  thus  realizing  $5,000,000,  and  using  the 
additional  money  for  the  further  development  of  the  Fair. 

Considering  the  fact  that  there  were  \i\\\.s, 000,000  of  these  coins  to  be 
.distributed  amomg  65,000,000  people,  in  this  country  alone  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  foreign  demand,)  and  that  many  have  already  been  taken,  those  wish- 
ing to  purchase  these  mementoes  of  our  Country's  Discovery  and  of  the 
grandest  Exposition  ever  held,  should  secure  as  many  as  they  desire  at  once. 

Realizing  that  every  patriotic  American 
will  want  one  or  more  of  these  coins, 
and  in  order  to  make  it  convenient  for 
him  to  get  them,  we  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  have  them  sold  throughout 
the  country  by  all  the  leading  Merchants 
and  Banks.  If  not  for  sale  in  your  town,  send  $1.00  each  for  not  less  than 
five  coins,  by  Post-olfice  or  Express  Money-order,  Registered  Letter  or  Bank 
Draft,  with  instructions  how  to  send  them  to  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  to 

Treasurer  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicaero,  111. 


For  Sale 
Everywhere 


THE  "NEW  MILLER" 

In  ilestined  to  become  the  leading  WaHliloi;  Machine  of  America. 
It  i»  fast  absorbing  the  lar;;e  trade  I  have  for  the  Rpcker. 

It  only  needs  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  and  for  merits  you 
have  never  seen  its  e'lUal.    A  trial  is  convif  cinf?. 

It  takes  the  lead  !  Why  ?  Because  it  imitates  the  principle  of 
hand  rubbing. 

AGBNTS   WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 
Special  Inducements.  Exclusive  territory. 

E.  W.  MELVIN, 

Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 
2401  0  Street,       -       •        Sacramento,  Cal. 


<*5  00., 


MANirrACTIKKI. 


r-OH.  TOfT^lW  TT^.A.'rXQXl  •\7<7-03Ft.:K:s. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.  180  BBALB  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAK  ' 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for 
making  Pipe.     Estimates  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  for  coating  all 
sizes  of  Pipes  with  a  comooaltinn  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaitum. 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES. 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING. 


By  QUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  tbe  Raleln  Industry  in  California.  It  has  been 
approved  by  Prof.  Hllgard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Obas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  the  DEWEY  PUBLISHINO  CO.  or  ita  AKents  at  ibe  uniform  price  of 
SS-00.  postage  prepaid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 


THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


(dljcational. 


Bowens  Academy, 

TTniTeralty  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

For  Boys  and  Toung  Men. 
Sjiecial  university  preiaratlon,  depending  not  on  time 

but  on  progress  In  studies. 
T.  S.  BOWENS,  M.  A..      -      Head  Master. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawlnjr  and  Assaying, 
/as  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DEK  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $3IS;  Bullion  and  Chiorinatlon  Aasay, 
laS;  Blowpipe  Assay,  )10.    Pull  course  of  assaying,  |H. 
ESTABLISHED  18M.  tr  Send  for  circular 


Analytical  Chemiats  and  Assayers. 

ESTABLISHED  1887  —  lOMj  COMUKKCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
Angeles,  Cal.  We  have  fitted  up  the  best  laboratory 
in  Southern  California  and  are  prepared  to  make  Assays 
and  Analyses  of  all  Metals,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Per' 
tilizers.  Etc    ASSAYING  TAUGHT. 


ACXlJd.L.    HU!>lMi!iS»  CKAVllVlii. 


LIFK  SOHOLABSHIPS.  970. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
English  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  in  getting  po- 
sitions.   Send  for  circular.       r.  A.  KoRINsuN. 


BUSINESS  OOLiLiiyQl!;, 

34  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOR  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOLLARS  THIS 
College  instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  th« 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  bosioan 
tor  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  ha* 
ita  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 

4V  SlBD  FOR  ClBOtTLaE. 

E.  P.  HEAU),  PiMrfdenL 

C.  8.  HALKT,  Secretary. 


Worth  Marking"? 

If  Kn,  iiKC  the  best  mark  for  shet-p  or  rattle.  Dona'^  Whito 
Mt-tal  Label.  I'ncd  liy  Reconiinj,' Assoclatut'in. lftt<lin(c  breed- 
ers mid  fanctiem.  I  itamp  your  iianit  or  addmis  and  consec- 
utive nmiibers.    Sample*  fret-.    Meiitiun  pajter. 

C.  ft.  1»ANA,  Went  r.ebunon,  X.  U. 


STOCKJ 

[SCALES 

W  $45. 

U.  S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTEa 

r  ^  Debvered  »t  yoar  K  K  tilatMo  m.xA  ajnplo  Um*  l» 
bnUdinc       toetinc  mi^owea  bccEon  *cc«piADa«, 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  e,nghamtx>o.M  > 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES. 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

lweDty*flve  per  cont  cheaper  than  feDy  other  on  the 
market.    Seud  for  Catalo>rue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

we  KEARNY  STREET.  SAN  PRANCI800. 


G.   H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(Sncoeesors  to  THOMSON  k  EVANS), 

110  and  11%  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

and  aU  kinds  ol  MACmKKRT. 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

Sole  Agents, 

c  a  MARKBT  ST..      -     San  Franoleoo. 
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Railway  Mileage. — Railway  mileage  in 
the  Uni'ed  States  on  June  30,  1891,  was 
168,402.74  miles.  This  figure  indicates  the 
length  of  single  track  mileage,  the  total 
mileage  of  all  tracks  being  216,149.14  miles. 
The  length  of  single  track  per  100  square 
miles  of  territory,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  was 
5.67  miles,  and  the  length  of  track  per  10,000 
inhabitants  was  26.29  miles.  Some  of  the 
States  are  exceptionally  well  provided  with 
railway  facilities,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
table  of  the  report  which  shows  the  length 
of  line  in  the  several  States  per  ico  square 
miles  of  territory.  Such  assignm''nt  shows 
(or  Connecticut  2077  miles,  lor  Delaware 
16. 10  miles,  for  Illinois  18.25  miles,  for  Iowa 
15.12  miles,  for  Massachu- eits  25.99  miles. 
New  Jersey  27.71  miles,  for  New  York,  16  19 
Allies,  for  Ohio  19.68  miles,  for  Penns>  Ivania 
22.77  miles.  The  only  countries  in  Europe 
which  have  an  excess  of  10  miles  per  100 
square  miles  of  territory  are  Germany  with 
12.77  miles.  Great  Britain  with  16.52  miles, 
France  with  11.23  miles,  Belgium  with  28.71 
miles,  Holland  with  13.83  miles,  and  Switzer- 
land with  12.43  miles.  No  country  in 
Europe,  Sweden  alone  excepted,  has  10 
miles  of  railway  per  10,000  inhabitants. — In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission. 


Stock  Marking. 

All  stock-owners  have  experienced  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  keeping  track  of  their  animals.  Cattle 
and  sheep  are  disposed  to  stray  and  mingle  with 
other  herds  and  flocks.  Stock  should  be  identified 
with  the  owner  by  a  distinctive  mark.  The  best 
method  we  know  of  is  the  nse  of  Dana's  White 
Metal  Labels  made  by  C.  H.  Dana,  West  Lebanon, 
N.  H.  The  name  or  address  and  consecutive  num- 
bers are  stamped  upon  the  markers.  The  old  cruel 
mode  of  hot-iron  branding  heretofore  largely  prac- 
ticed in  the  West  is  fast  giving  way  to  this  humane 
and  equally  etficient  system.  Mr.  Dana  will  send 
free  samples  to  all  interested. 


Our  Agents. 


J.  C.  UoAO — San  Francisco. 

R.  G  Bailey— San  Francisco. 

F.  D.  HoLMAN— California. 

Geo.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 

dAMUEL  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  Godfrey- Oreeon. 

W.  H.  Murray— California. 

E.  H.  SCHAKFFLK— El  Dorado  and  Amad 

C.  E.  Robertson— Humboldt  Co. 

E.  R.  Jenkin.s,  Del  Norte  Co. 


Complimeiitary  Samples. 

Persnne  receiving  thlH  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examlEc  Its  oootents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  It 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  tar  as  practicable,  aid  In 
olrculat!(ig  the  journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  In 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 5  mns.,  $1  10  mng. ,  $2;  16  mos. ,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  ottie  a. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 

We  have  a  large  sum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  intereBt  on  mortgage  on  ranches.  Write  to  us  for 
full  particulars.  Buy,  bell  and  exchange  lands  and  Im- 
proved farms.  Holcom  &  Howe,  Rooms  G  &  7,  Sixth 
floor  Mills  building,  San  Francisco. 


$500,000 


To  LOAM  ID   ART    AMOUNT   AT  THB   VIST  LOWBST  MAKEBT 

rate  of  Interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands 
A.  SCHULLER,  Room  8,  420  Oallfornla  Street,  San 
PranolBco. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


lALIFORNIA  iRUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A   MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH   HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

RniboclyiDK  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Ineijierienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruita 
for  wi  Ich  California  Ib  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Large  Octayo— 599  Pages,  Foliy  lllnstraieil. 

PRICE  $3.  POSTPAID. 

PUBLI8HBD  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLI8HINQ  CO., 
FUBLISHEB.S  Paojfio  Rural  Pbbss, 

tSO  Uarket  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street 

«1AN  FRANOTHOf).  OAT. 


PATENTS 


Legal       Best  Patents 
Advice.  Obtained. 
DEWEY  &  CO., 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Wahinoivm,  I>.  C,  Lomdom,  Etc. 


PERKINS,  BRANDT  &  CO. 


117  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


This  Low  Price  Pumping  Machine 
is  Expressly  Designed  for 

IRRIGATION 

And  Water  Supply  From  Wells. 


The  Pump  is  all  Brass  and  the  Working 
Parts  may  be  drawn  up  through  the  Pipe  for 
Repairs. 

It  has  very  long  stroke,  great  capacity  and 
durability. 

IMPORTANT— Oar  Economical  Pamping  Equipments 
elevate  water  for  land  irrigation  at  a  less  cost  per  acre 
I  ban  water  now  supplied  by  the  canal  systems  in  nse, 

SPECIAL  ESTIMATES  ON  APPLICATION. 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST  I 


It  Will  Cost  You 
No  More  Tban 
Other  Makes. 


Was  Awaraed  the  Premium  at  State  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  OTHERS. 

WE  MAKE  THEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED. 

Pleaae  note  that  ao  S^-foot  mill  has  6}  feet  more  wiod  surface  than  an  8-foot  m 
^y^pY  I^I^L  GUARANTEEO  '^^'"^^       P^rts  brokeo  by  atorms  that  do  not  wrec'< 

Any  .'Mill  tbat  does  not  worK  aatlsfactory  may  be  returned  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  the  trelgbt  botb  ways. 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 

405  &  407  Market  Street,         -         -         San  Francisco,  Oal, 


IMPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUIVIP 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery  and  Information 
for  irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIMATES  OHEBRFDLLV 
FURNISHBD.I 

Address  Works,  Eirst  &  StCVenlOn  Sts. 
SAN  FRANOISOO  OAL. 

Send  or  boob  showing  cheap  irrigstloti,  mailed 


BUYTHE IMPROVED 

LITTLE'^** 

**GIANT 


It  is  tbe  Cheapest.  Best  and 
Most  Powerful  Grubbing  Mar 
chine  In  the  world, ana  has 
established  and  maintained 
Its  rei)utation  lor  superiority 

against  all  competitors.  Diir-  .        ,  .  . 

Ine  the  Last  six  months  over  fino  LITTLE  GIANTS  were  sold  to  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  farm 
ers  ijoiie.  Where  the  LITTLE  GIANT  is  known  tlie  f.irmer  will  buy  no  other.  One  man  and  i 
nhiink  of  a  boy  can  do  the  work  ot  ten  men.    For  illustrated  CatalohMie,  prices,  terms,  refereuc 

es. etc., address  Mohland  &,  Oo.,  SiiToumev,  Iowa 


Send  lor  Price  Lists 

OF  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  QUNS  TAKEN 
IS  EXCHANGE. 
:3El.ja-%7-DE:,  526  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO- 


DEWEY  &  OO.  n^4i^f'I^^^roii.''-\  PATENT  AGENTS. 


Seeds,  Wants,  ttc. 

PRUNE  TREES. 

A  few  thousand  No.  1  FRENCH, 
1-year  old,  on  2-year  old 
Cal.  Peach  Roots, 

4=  TO   e    J5»3E1ET  HIOH, 

Warranted  True  to  Name  and  Pre* 
from  Insects  or  Scale. 

ADDRESS: 

THOS  J.  DAVIS.  Attorney  in  fact  for 
C.  E.  WATKINS,  Portland,  Or. 


ROOTED  OLIVE  CUTTINGS 

AND 

Small  Olive  Trees  for  Nursery, 

Also 

Larger  Trees  for  Orchard. 


Treatise  on  Olive  Onltore  Mailed  Free. 

AODRBSS 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,      -      Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


MUIR  PEACH, 

St.  Augustine  APRICOTS 
Robe  de  Sargent  PRUNES, 
FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach,  Almond 
and  Myrobolan  Roots, 

APPLES,  PEARS,  and  other  Nursery 
Stock, 

FOR   SEASON  1892-93. 
<»" Coritspondence  from  the  TRADE  solicited. 


BALDWIN  &  STONE, 

San  Ramon  Valley  NnrserF.  -  -  Daflville,  Cal. 


RAMIE  PLANTS 

and  RAMIE  SEED 

Also,  GRAPE  ROOTS:  FoIIe  BIanclie,Tliom- 
8on'8  Seedless,  Tragica,  Zabel  ekanslil 

AND  OTHKR  CHOICE  VARIETIES. 

ADDRR8S 

BUHAGH  PRODUCING  AND  M'FG  CO. 

ATWATBR.  OAL. 


OLIVES  FOR  SALE. 

NEVADILLO  BLANCO,  4  TO  5  FEET, 

THREE   YEARS  OLD. 
By  tlie  Hanrtred.  25c ;  by  the  Tiionsand,  SOc ; 
Lnr^i  r  Quantities  at  Reduced  Rates, 

JOHN  COOKE,  Nurservman  East  Berkeley. 

FRUIT  TREES 

FROM  HEADQUARTERS. 

I  offer  a  choice  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Root-Grafts,  Seedlings,  etc. 
New  ITlce  List  mailed  on  application.  Address, 


ISloomlnirton, 


Mo1.<eiin  County. 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  ot  the  oran^^e  la 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  In  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  I'^ogestpur- 
suec"  will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

" Orange  Culture  in  California"  «w  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  ot  the  fruit. 
It  19  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  ot 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  Irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  etc. 

The  book  Is  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  ot  76 
cents  per  copy.  In  cloth  binding.  Address  DEWET  PUB- 
LISHING CO.,  Publishers  "Pacific  Rural  Press,"  220 
Uarket  St ,  San  Francisco. 


GRUBi^'STUMP 

MACHINE, 


bMTlMBERo«5TDMPSl 


Will  pull  an  ordin? 
iJryblnl^MlHUTW 


of  two  A«re«  At  m  «IUInr.  A  nan,  kboy  aDd  a  hone  cao  oper- 
ate it.  No  heKT7  ChalnH  or  rods  to  handle.  The  erop  od  a  f«v 
mcita  the  tlrHl  vkf  will  pay  fur  thr  Hactilne.  Seod  pontsl  card  for 
Illa>tratf<l  Catalogue.  glTlne  price,  terms,  teitlmotilalii,  alio  fuU 
InforiDatloo  cuuccrolDg  our  IXL  Orubber.  Addrcii  IfaDuf'ri, 

JAMES  MILNE  &  SON,  SCOTCH  OIOVI,  IOWA. 
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DEERE    IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 

305-307    MARKET   ST.,    SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


We  can  Equip  this 
Cultivator  with  Any 
Style  Shovel  you  want, 
but  recommend  the 

"HATCH" 

OR  THE 


"MOLE. 


The  'TOP-NOTCH"  Cultivator. 


Use  Shovels  that  Loosen 
the  Ground,  but  do  not 
turn  the  Soil  up  to  be 
Dried  out  by  the  sun. 


^^^^^^^^ 


The  "TOP-NOTCH- 
CULTIVATORS  are  in 

use  by 

MR.  A.  T.  HATCH. 

MR.  J.  D.  SMITH, 
CAL.  NURSERY  CO.. 
PAIGE  &  MORTON. 

And  many  other  Large 
Fruit  Growers. 


"HATCH."  FIKROWIXr,.  -MoLK." 

The  Latest  and  Best  Shovels. 

WHITE    FOIR    CIItCTJIjA.I?.S    -A-KTID  I>RICES. 


t. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  &  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


LEONARD  COATES, 

PROPRIETOR 

Napa  Valley  Nurseries, 

 HAS  STILL  ON  HAND  

CLYMAM   PLUM  TREES. 

The  CLYMAN  is  tx^.J^^ttSJ^'JlS'^'-y  Hias  ing  plum,  as 
early  as  the  "  Cherry  Plum,"  but  of  very  superior 
quality.  It  was  introduced  at  these  nurseries  and 
well  deserves  its  good  name. 

TRAGEDY  PRUNE  TREES.  SATSUMA  BLOOD  PLUM, 
KELSEY  JAPAN  PLUM.  PEACH  PLUM, 
DUANE'S  PURPLE  PLUM, 

All  first-class  shipping  varieties  and  the  safest  and 
best  stock  to  plant. 

FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES  on  both  Peach  and  Myrobolan  Roots. 

CLING  PEACHES  OF  SEVERAL  VARIETIES. 


PAPER  SHELL  WALNUTS,  PERSIAN,  Etc , 
And  other  stock,  both  useful  and  ornamental. 

(PRIOBS  VERY  LOW  PER  THOUSAND.) 

REMEMBER/  This  is  mi  a  puff  ad.,  but  a  slaiement  to 
Planters,  catling  attention  to  as  fine  a  tot  of  trees  as  were  ever  raised  in 
California. 

All  in  bearing  at  test  orchards  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm. 
All  unirrigatea,  clean,  well  rooted  and  true  to  name. 

ADDBB8S: 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON'S 


Rio  Ronito  'N'urseries, 

BIGGS,  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 
NURSERY  STOOK, 

FRUIT  TREES,  NUT  TREES,  TABLE,  RAISIN  and  WINE  GRAPES. 

Apples,  Bartlett  Pears,  French 
Prunes,  Olives. 

"ALMONDS,  PEACHES, 
APRICOIS.  PLUMS, 
NECTARINES.  PRUNES. 


FIGS:  The  TRUE  COMMERCIAL,  WHITE  ADRIATIC, 

AND  OTHER  SORTS. 
FEJfLSX.iA.ZiT    Soft    S13.011  A7\7"^Ij:N"TJT. 


THE  HARDIEST. 


THE  STRONGEST 
GROWER 


THE  MOST  PROLIFIC. 


THE  FINEST 
FLAVORED. 


CORRBSPONDBNOB    SOLICITED.       PBIOB   LIST   ON  APPLICATION. 


ALEXANDER 

960  BROAnWAY, 
UakUnd.      .      -      -  OL 


&  HAMMON, 

BIGGS,  Butte  Co , 

California. 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


A  Fine  West  Side  Residence. 

The  engraving  which  we  present  upon  this  page  is  illus- 
trative and  suggestive.  It  is  illustrative  of  prosperity  and 
success  attained  in  lines  of  agriculture  which  are  not  now 
fashionable  in  California.  It  may  be  regarded  as  signifi- 
cant of  success  attained  in  a  way  which  is  perhaps  no 
longer  open  to  effort  and  enterprise  in  this  State,  and  yet 
the  means  adopted  and  the  principles  of  conduct  which 
actuated  them  are  always  available,  and  in  this  way  the 
exponent  of  success  as  embodied  in  the  engraving  becomes 
suggestive. 

The  stranger  who  comes  into  California  only  to  hear  of 
the  un profitability  of  wheat-growing  and  the  decline  of 
grazing,  may  be 
unable  to  believe 
his  eyes  when  he 
rides  through  the 
wheat  region  to 
find  so  many  com- 
modious and  costly 
farm  houses  sur- 
rounded by  such 
an  excellent  array 
of  outbuildings  and 
displaying  such 
unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  comfort 
and  prosperity. 
How  can  it  be  that 
the  votaries  of  an 
expiring  industry 
can  surround  them- 
selves with  such 
elegance  and  con- 
venience and  live 
so  well  ? 

To  answer  this 
question  the  stran- 
ger must  be  re- 
minded that  though 
for  a  few  years 
back  the  wheat- 
grower  has  had 
rather  a  close  run 
between  profit  and 
loss,  there  was  be- 
fore that  a  period  in  which  his  returnc  were  large.  Heavy 
yields  and  good  prices  combined  to  enrich  him.  Lands 
were  abundant  and  cheap.  The  enterprising  and  industri- 
ous man  had  a  clear  course  from  nothing  to  wealth,  if  he 
selected  a  large  amount  of  good  land,  denied  himself 
everything  save  the  necessaries  of  life  and  worked  unceas- 
ingly and  earnestly  until  he  cleared  his  land  from  all  ob- 
ligations. He  had  hard  years,  of  course,  now  and  then, 
and  his  perseverance  was  put  to  a  severe  test,  but  if  the 
man  ruled  himself  he  soon  saw  the  shadow  move  forward 
on  his  dial.  Then  came  the  notable  improvements  which 
are  now  so  frequently  seen  on  the  grand  old  wheat  farms 
in  our  best  grain  counties.  There  followed,  too,  the  ad- 
vance in  values,  so  that  the  unearned  increment  alone  be- 
came wealth.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  splendid  farm 
homes  in  the  grain  region  came  into  existence.  In  a  sense, 
this  chapter  of  our  industrial  history  is  closed.  It  is  no 
longer  possible  to  get  townships  of  the  best  land  for  a  Gov- 
ernment song.  It  is  a  long  pull  now  to  start  with  nothing 
and  amass  the  value  of  a  large  farm.  Certainly  there  is 
nothing  in  grain  at  present  which  warrants  hope  of  such 
a  thing.  It  is  quite  possible,  under  favorable  circumstances 
and  with  proper  personal  skill  and  devotion  to  build  up 
greater  value,  perhaps,  on  less  land.  This  is  the  oppor- 
tunity which  pertains  to  fruit-growing,  and  the  ground 
upon  which  the  pursuit  is  most  broadly  advocated. 

But,  though  it  may  not  be  possible  now  to  amass  wealth 


in  just  the  way  the  pioneer  wheatgrowers  and  stock  men 
did,  there  were  policies  in  their  endeavors  which  are  still 
powerful  aids  to  success  in  any  productive  enterprise.  The 
Resources  of  California  gives  a  statement  concerning  the 
history  of  the  owner  of  the  residence  which  we  illustrate, 
as  follows: 

Henry  Hamilton  came  to  this  valley  in  1861.  He  commenced 
by  taking  up  a  quarter  section  of  land  under  the  Government 
laws  and  by  perseverance  and  energy  has  become  one  of  the 
wealthiest  farmers  in  the  valley.  He  at  present  owns  2480 
acres  of  fine  land  and  has  one  of  the  finest  houses  in  Stanislaus 
county.  The  improvements  on  his  ranch  would  be  a  credit  to 
a  millionaire;  they  include  fine  barns,  carriage  and  wagon 
houses,  machinery  sheds,  etc.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  nine  sections 
of  land  that  he  works  under  fence.    Six  sections  of  this  are 


A  Grain  Grower  on  the  Prison  Board. 


Governor  Markham  has  shown  his  appreciation  of  the 
farmers'  interest  in  the  management  of  the  State's  prisons. 
Inasmuch  as  convict  labor  is  so  largely  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  grainbags,  graingrowers  who  are  expected 
to  use  these  bags  have  for  some  time  held  that  one  of  their 
own  class  should  have  a  seat  in  the  Prison  Board,  This 
claim  has  now  been  realized  in  the  Governor's  appoint- 
ment of  Mark  B.  Ivory  of  Contra  Coata  county  to  fill  a 
vacancy.  Mr.  Ivory  is  said  by  his  business  associates  to 
be  endowed  with  fine  abilities,  which  have  been  displayed 
in  the  successful  management  of  the  great  10,000-acre 
wheat  farm  known  as  the  Marsh  ranch.     He  was  the 

person  who,  several 
^^'^^'■^  years  ago,  intro- 
duced summer-fal- 
low ingin  the  Con- 
tra Costa  region, 
and  in  several  other 
respects  has  led  the 
way  in  improvicg 
systems  of  farming 
and  the  general 
welfare  of  farmers 
in  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  he 
lives.  With  such 
experience,  he 
should  be  well 
qualified  to  present 
the  farmers'  equities 
in  the  bag  transac- 
tions of  the  Prison 
Board. 


FARM  RESIDENCE  OF  HENRY  HAMILTON   NEAR  GRAYSON,  STANISLAUS  COUNTY 


pasture  and  the  balance  he  puts  into  grain,  raising  good  crops. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  has  met  with  no  drawbacks, 
such  as  dry  seasons,  etc.  When  others  became  discouraged 
and  left  the  country,  he  stood  his  ground  and  is  now  reaping 
his  well-deserved  reward.  In  the  early  days  he  could  be  found 
sharpening  his  plow  point  at  11  o'clock  at  night,  with  his  good 
wife  as  his  helper,  while  the  babies  were  asleep  in  bed.  But  no 
discouragement  could  dampen  his  ardor.  He  has  raised  a  fam- 
ily of  five  children,  who  are  being  educated  at  the  best  colleges 
in  the  State.  Mrs.  Hamilton  has  done  her  share  in  con- 
tributing to  the  general  welfare,  and  is  an  enthusia"tic  poultry- 
grower,  deriving  a  handsome  income  by  raising  chickens  with 
a  hot  water  incubator,  and  supplying  eggs  to  the  San  Francisco 
market. 


Such  devotion  to  the  work  in  hand,  such  self-denial 
while  making  the  fight  for  a  home,  such  full  cooperation 
between  husband  and  wife,  and  such  enlightened  liberality 
in  the  education  of  the  children — all  these  point  the  wwy 
to  attain  success  and  to  merit  it.  In  these  lines  we  con- 
sider the  engraving  suggestive. 


During  the  year  1892  the  Government  has  paid  in 
bounty  on  the  beet  sugar  produced  in  California 
$825,726.69.  In  1891  the  bounty  amounted  to  only 
$163,508.76.  The  bounty  is  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  per 
pound. 


Th£  close  season  for  game 
after  the  Ist  of  March  it  will 
quail  and  partridge. 


will  soon  begin.  On  and 
be  unlawful  to  kill  duck. 


The  directors  of 
the  Southern  Cit- 
rus Fair  at  Colton 
are  wise  in  their 
generation.  They 
propose  to  avoid, 
if  they  can,  certain 
troubles  in  which 
the  managers  of  the 
northern  fair  be- 
came involved  over 

the  award  of  premiums.  They  will  give  prizes  for  quality 
of  fruit,  aside  from  artistic  display.  It  is  true  that  the 
same  thing  was  attempted  here,  but  not  in  a  manner  that 
gave  satisfaction.  If  the  prize  for  quality  is  given  the 
same  importance  as  the  prize  for  artistic  display,  it  may 
be  easier  to  make  satisfactory  awards.  It  is  especially  de- 
sirable that  the  southern  managers  should  arrange  for 
closer  competition  on  quality  because  they  have  advanced 
further  in  the  art  of  production  and  discrimination  be- 
tween varieties  than  they  have  at  the  north. 


The  evidence  in  the  Stamboul  record  investigation  has 
been  of  a  most  sensational  nature.  The  assertion  of 
Kearney  and  McHugh  that  the  2:07i  record  was  not 
genuine  appears  to  have  had  blackmail  for  its  motive, 
inasmuch  as  they  offered  to  suppress  the  alleged  facts  for 
a  consideration.  Other  testimony  was  introduced  show- 
ing that  the  Stamboul  performance  was  all  that  was 
claimed  for  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  irreg- 
ular, but  nevertheless  honestly  and  fairly  made. 

The  absorption  of  the  Southern  California  Beekeepers 
Association  by  the  general  State  organization  is  one  of  the 
results  of  the  meeting  of  beekeepers  at  Los  Angeles  last 
week.  The  State  is  big,  but  the  opinion  among  apiariasts 
generally  is  that  it  is  not  large  enough  for  two  effective  or- 
ganizations. 


I 
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Annual  Subscription  Rate  Three  Dollaks  a  ye»r.  While  this  notice 
appears,  all  subacribere  paying  $3  In  advance  will  receive  15  months'  (one  year 
and  13  weeka)  credit.  For  j2  lu  advance,  10  months.  For  $1  in  advance,  five 
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ADVERTISING  RATES. 

I  Week.   1  Month.   3  Months.   I  Tear. 
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ANV  subscriber  sending  an  inquiry  on  any  subject  to  the  Rural  Press,  with 
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ALilTKED  HOLM  AN  General  Manager 
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Tbe  Week. 

Clear  days  have  come  at  last  and  even  tbe  persistent  fog 
mantle  of  tbe  interior  ban  been  lifted.  More  rain  has 
fallen  nearly  everywhere  and  streams  have  risen — in  some 
cases  to  the  inconvenience  of  riparian  residents  and  inter- 
ruption of  public  travel.  The  weather  has  continued  cool 
and  growth  of  grass  has  been  slow.  The  bloom  of  trees 
has,  however,  been  retarded  and  this  may  prove  a  benefit. 
The  high  water  of  the  early  winter  killed  early  sown  seed 
over  some  portion  of  the  Sacramento  valley  wheat  region 
and  made  the  ground  unfit  for  resowiyg  until  too  late  to 
make  a  crop,  and  in  many  cases  a  two-years'  fallow  will 
result.  This,  in  view  of  other  recent  hardships  of  the 
graingrower,  will  bring  deprivation  in  some  cases  no 
doubt. 

The  gardening  ferTor  returns  with  the  promise  of  warm 
days.  Operations  should  now  be  delayed  only  until  the 
soil  is  in  good  condition.  Planting  and  sowing  during  the 
cold  and  wet  is  seldom  satisfactory,  but  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  defer  too  long. 
Qrowth  is  starting  finely  on  hardy  shrubs.  All  plants 
which  can  stand  a  touch  of  frost  should  also  be  started  on 
their  season's  growth.  Much  disappointment  in  summer 
follows  late  planting. 

Thf,  high  rank  hogs  have  taken  is  shown  in  the  sale  of 
the  noted  Poland-China  sire  George  Wilkes  for  $750.  The 
interest  is  increased  in  the  sensational  prices  of  breeding 
stock,  when  the  report  is  made  that  the  Harris  public  sale 
of  Poland-Ohinas,  last  week  in  Iowa,  resulted  in  a  gen- 
eral average  price  on  68  hog-(  of  about  $120  per  head — 
some  of  them  even  reaching  the  extreme  rate  of  $500  for 
a  single  animal. 


The  state's  Work  in  Forestry. 

In  the  various  sentiments  ezpresse'l  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  the  commissions  which  were  brought  'nto 
existence  about  ten  years  ago,  those  favoring  the  lopping- 
ofi  of  the  Forestry  Commission  have  been  most  pointed 
and  pronounced.  In  fact  the  commission  suggested  its 
own  taking-off,  and  in  the  face  of  such  a  disposition  to 
commit  legal  hari-kari,  the  Governor  in  his  message  could 
do  nothing  but  yield  a  mournful  assent,  and  proposed  that 
the  Fish  Commission  should  fall  heir  to  the  remains.  Thus 
the  Forestry  Commission  came  into  the  halls  of  the  legis- 
lature with  the  death-damp  on  its  brow — in  most  fit  con- 
dition for  burial,  one  would  think.  Though  something 
has  been  done  looking  toward  the  obsequies,  the  funeral 
director  has  not  yet  been  chc^sen  and  the  corpse  lies  in 
state  in  Sacramento. 

The  forestry  commission  must  unquestionably  be  pro- 
nounced a  failure  so  far  as  any  finished  work  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  forestry  is  concerned.  It  has  been  during 
recent  years  a  most  conspicuous  example  of  appointive 
errrors.  The  members  of  the  board,  though  gentlemen  of 
quality  and  eminence  in  legal  and  business  lines,  were  ap- 
parently without  the  slighest  convictions,  knowledge  or 
taste  in  forestry.  Their  appointees  were  in  part  like  unto 
themselves  and  the  man  or  two  among  them  who  did  know 
trees  and  their  uses  was  powerless  to  accomplish  much  be- 
cause he  found  neither  knowledge  nor  appreciation  of  the 
work  among  his  patrons  or  associates.  8o  far  as  we  know 
the  personnel  of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  was  composed 
of  men  who  could  do  anything  and  everything  else  in  the 
line  of  public  executive  work  better  than  they  could  con- 
duct a  forestry  enterprise.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  per- 
haps natural  that  they  should  ask  to  be  relieved.  It  is 
only  too  bad  that  they  did  not  retire  at  the  beginning  and 
not  fritter  away  a  vast  sum  of  money,  waste  years  of  valu- 
able time  and  bring  one  of  the  most  important  lines  of 
Government  work  into  disrepute,  making  it  to  stink  in  the 
nostrils  of  the  people  so  that  the  Governor  could  think  of 
nothing  else  to  do  with  it  than  to  pass  it  along  for  the  ex- 
perts in  stale  fish  to  appropriately  bury. 

Now,  though  the  forestry  work  of  the  State  has  fallen 
into  such  hard  lines,  we  do  not  lack  faith  in  State  forestry. 
The  work  was  well  conceived.  The  first  appointees  on 
tbe  board  were,  in  part  at  least,  men  full  of  the  importance 
of  the  work  ent.mted  to  them  and  full  of  knowledge  as  to 
the  way  in  which  it  should  be  done.  If  such  men  had 
been  kept  in  office,  California  would  stand  foremost  among 
the  States  in  me.isures  for  the  conservation  of  forests  and 
in  the  reforesting  of  waste  or  lumbered  regions.  There 
would  also  have  been  forestry  stations,  which  would  have 
yielded  information  to  public  and  private  tree-planters 
worth  many  times  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  We 
admit  it  is  disheartening,  after  seeing  large  amounts  of 
public  money  frittered  away,  to  think  of  maintaining  such 
a  State  enterprise,  and  yet  we  are  sure  that,  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  proper  board,  vast  benefits  could  be  real- 
ized. The  testimony  of  Mr.  Abbot  Kinney,  a  member  of 
tbe  first  forestry  board  of  California,  recently  given  before 
a  committee  at  Sacramento,  is  strictly  true  : 

The  Board  of  Forestry  did  a  good  work  in  the  past,  and  it  can 
do  so  again.  It's  about  tbe  only  State  Board  that  ever  secured 
over  $50,000  worth  of  properly  and  turned  it  over  to  the  State. 
This  the  Forestry  Board  did  in  securing  the  experiment  sta- 
tions at  Cbico,  Hesperia,  Santa  Monica  and  other  points.  The 
early  forestry  boards  helped  the  Government  secure  evidence 
against  tbe  big  limber  thieves  and  largely  checked  tbe  whole- 
sale depredations. 

Just  now,  under  the  Paddock  bill,  there  will  be  work  for  a 
State  Forestry  Board  to  carry  out  plans  for  preserving  and  pro- 
tecting the  various  Sierra  forest  reservations.  The  Yosemite 
reserve  is  now  protected  simply  by  a  policing  system  by  soldiers. 
There  should  be  arrangements  for  licensiug  the  sheepmen  to 
pasture  their  tlocks  at  certain  times  in  certain  sections.  The 
cattlemen  are  now  favoring  thin  idea  and  demanding  that  some 
adequate  grazing  system  be  adopted.  Besides  the  great  Yo- 
semite forest  reservation,  there  are  now  five  other  Government 
reservations  for  parks,  including  the  Sequoia  grant,  San  Ber- 
nardino and  Trabuco.  The  San  Beruardino  embraces  the 
forests  on  Mount  San  Bernardino  and  the  water  supply  of 
Riverside  and  surrounding  country.  The  Trabuco  reserve  is 
in  the  Santa  Ana  range,  partly  in  Orange  and  partly  in  San 
Diego  counties.  The  Government  irrigation  work,  with  the 
setting  apart  of  reservoirs  and  the  preservation  of  water-sheds, 
is  also  right  in  line  with  work  which  could  be  done  by  our 
Forestry  Board  if  it  could  be  kept  entirely  out  of  politics. 

The  fall  of  the  Forestry  Commission  carries  down  with 
it  all  thene  measures  and  interests,  so  far  as  the  State  is 
concerned,  unless  this  legislature  makes  some  provision 
for  their  continuance.  The  forestry  stations  will  lapse 
into  ruins.  This  property,  given  in  good  faith  to  the 
State  by  generous  individuals,  will  fall  ere  long  into  the 
hands  of  some  schemers,  who  may  buy  it,  with  other 
old  junk,  from  the  State  Capital.  This  is  cartainly  a  pain- 
ful and  ignominious  end  for  a  great  State  undertaking. 
We  think  the  legislature  owes  it  to  the  people  that 
some  better  solution  of  the  question  should  be  brought 
forward  than  has  thus  far  appeared. 


The  Visible  Grain  Supply. 

The  exact  quantity  of  wheat  on  hand  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  a  serious  question  to  which  an  an- 
swer is  anxiously  sought  both  by  buyers  and  sellers. 
Bradsireei's,  a  leading  New  York  commercial  paper,  con- 
tends that  available  stocks  are  much  in  excess  of  the  fig- 
ures usually  sent  out  from  New  York  labeled  "  visible 
wheat  supply."  These  figures  have  been,  in  round  num- 
bers, for  some  weeks  in  the  neighborhood  of  80,000,000 
bushels,  not  including  the  Pacific  coast,  which  is  about 
t>,000,000  bushels.  Bradstreet's  figures  are  its  own,  gathered 
through  correspondents  of  the  agency  of  that  name  sta- 
tioned at  every  point  of  importance  in  the  United  States. 
To  use  Bradstreel's  own  language,  in  its  issue  of  Febru- 
ary 4 : 

"Stocks  of  available  wheat  at  about  60  points  of  accumula- 
tion east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  in  2,000  elevators  at  the  northwest,  scattered 
through  five  States  at  more  than  684  points  of  accumulation, 
aggregating  107,255,000  bushels  on  January  28,  or  with  like 
supplies  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  total  was  113,712,000  bushels. 
This  comprises  the  aggregate  reoorted  to  Bradstreet'i,  with  the 
exception  of  such  wheat  available  as  may  be  in  store  at  north- 
western and  other  elevators  of  which  we  have  not  claimed  to 
take  account.  Of  this,  to  judge  from  reports  by  some  who 
may  or  niay  not  know,  there  were  on  hand,  so  stored,  last  Sat- 
urday probably  not  less  than  10,000,000  bushels,  including 
4,650,000  bushels  the  existence  of  which  was  announced  by 
Bradstreet'i  last  week." 

Wheat  stocks  at  this  season  for  a  number  of  years,  as  re- 
ported to  Bradstreel's,  compare  as  follows: 

Available  wheat.            East  of  Rockies.  Pacific  coast.  Totals. 

February  1,  1893   107,'2j5.000  6,467.000  113,712,000 

Febru»ry  1,  1S92   6o,644,55S  6,013,044  72,288,602 

February  1,  1891   44,258.936  10,693,000  t4. 951,000 

February  1,  1890    49.691, ;M9  6.144,(J6«  56,836,415 

February  1,  1889    47,414,612  4,413,634  51,828,246 

February  1,  1888    70,214,154  14,000,000  84,214,164 

The  statement  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  is 
that  visible  wheat  stocks  ashore  and  afloat  Jan.  28,  1893, 
were  81,288,000  bushels.  The  excess,  therefore,  of  Brad- 
street's  estimates  over  statements  sent  out  from  the  New 
York  Exchange  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
25,000,000  bushels,  not  including  the  Pacific  coast  in 
either  calculation. 

BradstreeCs  com\>\Avas  that  its  surprisingly  large  esti- 
mates have  met  a  cold  reception  "from  those  to  whom 
such  information  would  ordinarily  be  supposed  to  be 
welcome,"  and  the  figures  have  been  severely  criticised. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  indorse  or  dispute  the  accuracy 
of  either  of  these  estimates.  The  authority  of  Bradstreet'a 
is  unquestionably  high,  and  the  means  of  gathering  this 
information  appears  fo  be  intelligent,  systematic  and  con- 
scientious. But  we  are  not  inclined  to  subscribe  to  the 
opinions  of  those  who  think  that  these  figures  indicate  a 
much  more  serious  aspect  to  the  general  wheat  situation 
than  has  heretofore  been  supposed.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  unusual  signifi- 
cance should  be  attached  to  the  statements,  for  these  rea- 
sons: The  Brad»lreet  agency  pursued  the  same  methods 
of  gatheriug  information  last  year,thnyear  before,  and  many 
years  before  then.  The  same  disparity  that  exists  between 
the  statement  of  the  Bradstreef  agency  and  the  New  York 
Exchange  in  1893  no  doubt  existed  last  year  and  at  all 
other  times.  The  Exchange  figures  are  probably  just  as 
nearly  correct  in  1893  as  they  were  in  1892 — how  near 
correct  we  do  not  know  or  pretend  to  say.  The  Exchange 
estimate  of  the  visible  wheat  supply  therefore  bears  about 
the  same  relation  to  the  actual  supply  this  year  that  it 
has  in  previous  years,  and  so,  in  all  likelihood,  does  Brad- 
street's.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  not  a  very  con- 
clusive or  satisfactory  reflection,  nor  does  it  give  one  a 
definite  or  intelligent  view  of  the  situation;  but  it  is  justi- 
fied by  the  facts,  we  think. 

The  whole  matter  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 
veracity  between  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  and 
the  Bradstreet  Agency.  The  same  differences  have  here- 
tofore existed,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  exist  in  the 
future.  At  most,  any  compilation  of  the  quantity  of  wheat 
in  the  United  States  is  an  approximation,  one  of  which 
may,  of  course,  be  more  thorough  than  another.  But  they 
are  not  essentially  conclusive  nor  convincing,  and  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  true  situation  in  all  its  ramifica- 
tions. It  is  impossible  to  make  a  satisfactory  estimate  of 
how  much  wheat  there  is  in  farmers'  hands,  for  example. 
The  amount  varies  much  from  year  to  year  and  a  general 
statement  is  about  as  likely  to  be  as  correct  and  final  as  an 
attempted  estimate  in  detail. 

It  should  be  noted,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  two  cal- 
culations of  the  visible  grain  supply,  that  one  pretends  to 
take  account  of  American  wheat  "ashore  and  afloat  "  and 
the  other  {Bradstreef  s)  that  only  in  elevators  and  other 
points  of  accumulation.  This  difference  in  method  of  com- 
pilatioc  makes  the  disparity  even  greater. 

Th>  Lenten  season  and  tbe  Chinese  new  year  start  in 
together  in  1893;  but  they  will  be  observed  in  slightly 
different  ways. 


February  18,  1898. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 


On  Monday  of  this  week,  the  President-elect  oflScially 
•announced  the  selection  of  four  members  of  his  Cabinet, 
as  follows:  Walter  Q.  Gresham  of  Indiana,  Secretary  of 
State;  John  G.  Carlisle  of  Kentucky,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  Daniel  S.  Lamont  of  New  York,  Secretary  of 
War;  Wilson  S.  Bissell  of  New  York,  Postmaster-General. 
In  making  these  announcements,  Mr.  Cleveland  remarked: 
"There  is  no  need  of  any  mystery  in  regard  to  the  Cabinet, 
and  it  is  useless  to  speculate  and  indulge  in  guesswork.  I 
shall  make  no  secret  of  the  matter,  but  shall  announce 
the  names  of  the  gentlemen  selected  to  fill  the  positions 
as  fast  as  I  receive  their  acceptances  and  permission  to 
make  the^matter  public." 

These  names  are  not  new  to  the  public,  for  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Bissell,  who  was  Cleveland's  law  partner  in  the 
old  Buffalo  days,  each  of  the  gentlemen  named  has  gained 
experience  and  distinction  in  public  life.  Carlisle  is  a 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  was  formerly  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Measured  by  the  standards  of 
experience,  ability  and  character,  he  is  the  leading  man  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  Senate.  His  Democracy 
is  of  a  less  modern  type  than  that  of  the  president-elect 
whose  nomination  he  opposed  at  Chicago.  He  belongs 
to  the  Old  Line,  holds  to  moderate  theories 
of  States-rights  and  is  a  tariff-reformer  of  the 
most  pronounced  order.  Mr.  Lamont,  prior  to  1884,  was 
a  newspaper  correspondent  and  reporter  at  Albany,  New 
York,  and  went  with  Mr.  Cleveland  to  Washington  as  his 
private  secretary.  He  held  that  position  through  the 
whole  of  the  Cleveland  administration  and  was  perhaps  in 
closer  relations  with  the  President  than  any  other  man  in 
the  country.  While  nominally  only  a  private  secretary,  he 
was,  in  fact,  the  chief  associate,  chief  adviser  and  chief  as- 
sistant of  the  President.  During  the  past  four  years  he 
has  been  in  business  in  New  York  City  and  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally successful. 

The  most  notable  of  these  selections  is,  of  course,  that 
of  Judge  Gresham,  who,  until  very  recently,  has  been  a 
Republican  and  was  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  presi- 
dential nomination  in  1887.  He  declined  the  Populist 
nomination  for  President  last  year  and  supported  Cleve- 
land, but  he  has  never,  in  fact,  declared  his  allegiance  to 
the  Democratic  party.  After  a  service  of  some  length  as 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  district  of  In- 
diana, Judge  Greifham  became,  in  1882,  Postmaster- 
General  in  Arthur's  cabinet  and  from  that  position  was 
elevated  to  the  United  States  Circuit  judgeship  for  the  dis- 
trict comprising  Indiana  and  Illinois.  In  this  position  he 
has  distinguished  himself  by  a  series  of  decisions  with 
reference  to  corporations.  When  Jay  Gould  succeeded  by 
management  and  chicanery  in  putting  a  creature  of  his 
own  selection  into  the  receivership  of  the  Wabash  system 
of  railroads.  Judge  Gresham,  into  whose  court  the  case 
came  upon  appeal,  reopened  the  whole  matter,  exposed  the 
infamy  and  criminality  of  the  proceeding,  lashed 
Gould  and  his  associate  schemers  with  righteous  severity 
and  restored  the  interests  involved  to  a  legitimate  and 
honest  management.  This  is  one  of  many  instances  in 
Judge  Gresham's  judicial  career  which  have  won  for  him 
wide  fame  as  an  upright  and  courageous  judge  and  gained 
for  him,  especially,  the  admiration  and  affection  of  the 
farming  classes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cost  him  the 
Presidency,  for  it  was  only  by  the  greatest  effort  that  the 
railroad  interest,  headed  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  pre- 
vented him  from  being  nominated  instead  of  Harrison  in 
1888.  Judge  Gresham's  appointment  is,  personally,  a 
most  fit  one  because  he  is  honest  and  capable;  and  it  is 
especially  gratifying  because  it  is  not  a  result  of  political 
truculency,  but  a  tribute  to  personal  character  exercised 
in  the  most  exalted  spirit  of  personal  and  political  inde- 
pendence. 

It  is  notable  that  all  the  men  thusi  far  chosen  for  cabinet 
places  are,  comparatively  speaking,  poor  men;  and  the 
fact  gives  credibility  to  the  report  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
wants  no  rich  men  in  his  immediate  councils.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  to  Mr.  Carlisle,  when  the  latter  wished 
to  decline  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury  on  the  ground 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  entertain  in  a  large  social  way, 
that  the  less  of  that  sort  of  thing  the  better;  that  he  did 
not  want  a  company  of  rich  men  about  him,  nor  an  elabo- 
rate official  society  as  an  attachment  to  his  administration. 
This  ought  to  be  very  gratifying  to  the  mass  of  plain  peo- 
ple who  would  rather  see  an  administration  devoted  to 
public  business  than  devoted  to  splendid  entertainments. 
The  public  long  ago  discovered  that  it  is  neither  incum- 
bent upon  nor  desirable  that  officials  should  live  in  great 
social  state  at  the  national  capital.  Men  of  real  weight  in 
public  affairs— like  Blaine,  Edmunds,  Carlisle,  Harrison, 
Mills  and  others — have  always  scorned  to  support  their  po- 
litical potentiality  by  wine  suppers  and  grand  balls.  This  sort 
of  thing  is  left  to  those  who  have  no  other  resources  for 


the  command  of  public  notice  and  no  better  uses  for  their 
time  and  energies. 

In  the  drift  of  current  political  events  there  is  nothing 
more  marked  than  the  tendency  toward  a  cooperative  alli- 
ance between  the  Populists  and  the  Cleveland  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Indeed,  these  two  political  forces  are 
rapidly  getting  into  harmonious  working  relations.  Every 
Populist  member-elect  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  a  Democrat  in  his  sympathies  and  associa- 
tions and  is  counted  upon  to  stand  with  the  majority  in 
support  of  the  incoming  administration.  In  Kansas,  the 
Populist  Legislature  has  just  elected  a  Democrat  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  In  Nebraska,  a  Democratic  Legis- 
lature has  elected  a  Populist  to  the  Senate.  In  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature,  a  Populist  vote  aided  the  Democratic 
minority  to  electa  Democratic  Senator;  and  while  the 
Populist  party  is  in  an  uproar  concerning  the  matter,  its 
more  effective  membership,  including  its  actual  and  in- 
spiring leader,  is  closely  allied  by  association  and  sympa- 
thy with  Democratic  interests.  In  Oregon,  a  Democratic- 
Populist  fusion  in  the  late  election  chose  a  Populist  elector 
and  the  Democratic  Governor  has  publicly  announced  his 
allegiance  to  the  new  party. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President-elect  has,  by  his 
selection  of  Judge  Gresham  for  his  chief  minister,  made 
a  most  notable  advance  toward  friendly  relationship  with 
the  Populist  party.  Judge  Gresham  is  not  technically  a 
Populist,  but  upin  essential  issues  he  stands  with  the  con- 
servative elements  of  the  Populist  organization,  and  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  Populist  party  in  the  mass  looks  to 
him  as  its  foremost  sympathizer  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
public  life,  and  regards  him  favorably  as  its  next  presi- 
dential candidate.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  he  was 
practically  offered  the  Populist  Presidential  nomination 
last  year,  and  that  for  a  time  he  seriously  considered  its 
acceptance. 

These  several  circumstance'^  illustrate  a  mutual  good- 
will between  Cleveland  and  Populist  political  camps,  if 
not,  indeed,  a  definite  and  already  arranged  political 
alliance.  It  looks  as  if  Mr.  Cleveland  had  sought  and 
found  in  the  Populist  organization  an  element  of  support 
with  which  to  replace  the  Tammany  Hall  faction  of  his 
own  party,  which,  clearly,  he  is  determined  to  throw  over. 
Thi",  in  our  judgment,  is  the  plain  significance  of  Judge 
Gresham's  selection  for  the  Cabinet. 


Since  our  last  issue  the  Hawaiian  question  has  taken 
new  form.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  "  Shall  we  or 
shall  we  not  establish  a  protectorate  over  the  Sandwich 
Islands?"  but  "  What  shall  we  do  with  the  Islands?"  a 
protectorate  having  established  itself.  A  steamer  which 
arrived  here  last  week  brought  information  that  on  the 
first  day  of  February  the  United  States  Minister,  at  the 
request  >^f  the  Provisional  Government,  established  a 
United  States  protectorate  over  the  Islands;  that  the  stars 
and  stripes  were  raised  to  the  post  of  honor  on  the  Govern- 
ment buildings,  and  that  United  States  marines  from  the 
Cruiser  Boston  had  been  landed  and  charged  with  the 
duty  of  keeping  the  peace.  There  was  nothing  further 
suggestive  of  the  temper  of  the  Islanders,  save  that  there 
was  a  general  nominal  acceptance  of  the  new  situation, 
and  that  the  natives  would  be  content  to  live  under  the 
administration  of  the  United  States.  So  the  matter  rests 
at  this  time.  The  deposed  Queen  has  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Washington  to  present  her  side  of  the  question, 
and  has  also  issued  an  appeal  to  the  countries  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  begging  to  be  restored  to 
her  throne.  It  is  understood  that  President  Harrison  is 
preparing  a  message  to  Congress  taking  the  ground  of 
positive  approval  of  Minister  Stevens'  action  and  urging 
upon  Congress  the  policy  of  formally  ratifying  the  action 
of  the  Minister.  Of  course  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt  that 
we  shall  continue  the  protectorate  already  established,  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  doubt  as  to  the  final  adjustment  of 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  its  new  province. 
Hawaii  is  manifestly  unfit  to  become  a  State,  and  there  is 
in  our  system  no  provision  for  holding  it  in  a  tributary  re- 
lation. Some  new  plan  has  got  to  be  worked  out,  and  that 
it  will  be  worked  out  satisfactorily  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
It  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  the  stars  and  stripes  which 
now  float  over  this  little  realm  in  mid-Pacific  will  never 
be  hauled  down. 

The  universal  interest  on  the  part  of  Americans  in  the 
cause  of  Irish  liberty  must  excuse  a  departure  from  our 
habit  of  dealing  only  with  American  questions.  This  has 
distinctly  been  Ireland's  week,  for  on  Monday  Mr.  Glad- 
stone presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  bill  which 
he  proposes  to  urge  during  the  coming  session,  providing 
Home  Rule  for  the  Emerald  Isle.  Mr.  Gladstone  began 
his  speech  by  tracing  the  rapid  drift  of  English  sentiment 
during  the  past  seven  years  toward  Irish  independence. 
In  1886,  England's  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
adverse  to  Home  Rule  was  two  hundred  and  eleven,  while 


it  is  now  but  seventy-one.  "  In  the  face  of  such  facts,"  he 
asks,  "  who  would  guarantee  the  permanence  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  remainder?"  He  proceeded  to  unfold  the 
outline  of  his  new  measure,  which  provides  a  legislative 
body  in  Dublin  for  the  conduct  both  of  legislation  and 
administration  in  Ireland  in  all  relations  not  imperial. 
At  the  same  time,  Ireland  is  to  retain  her  interest  in  im- 
perial legislation  through  the  continued  membership  of 
her  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  give  more  than  this  essential  feature 
of  the  new  proposition  which  has  not  yet  been  put  in  the 
form  of  a  bill.  Mr.  Gladstone's  plan — as  outlined  in  his 
speech — contains  no  reference  to  the  land  question  or  any 
other  disputed  subject,  and  offers  no  scheme  for  the  com- 
pounding of  differences  between  the  discordant  religious 
elements  in  Ireland.  It  is  limited  to  the  single  project  of 
establishing  home  legislation  and  home  dominion,  subject 
only  to  the  general  imperial  authority  of  Great  Britain. 
The  English  papers  do  not  speak  with  great  favor  of  the 
new  proposition,  and  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
it  is  not  so  strong  a  measure  as  that  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  seven  years  ago.  Its  weakness  is,  undoubtedly, 
due  to  the  situation  in  which  the  Premier  finds  himself. 
His  support  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  composite 
one,  made  up  of  elements  very  far  from  being 
harmonious  or  capable  of  real  union;  and  his  majority 
is  barely  thirty-nine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opposition 
is  closely  united.  Those  who,  like  the  Rural,  would  be 
gratified  to  see  Ireland  given  a  chance  to  govern  herself, 
would  feel  more  comfortable  if  Mr.  Gladstone's  position 
were  stronger.  It  is  the  ambition  of  his  later  years  to  es- 
tablish Ireland  upon  a  self-governing  basis,  but  we  seri- 
ously fear  that  the  task  is  too  great  for  the  brief  time 
which  he  can  hope  to  live.  He  is  now  nearly  84,  and 
though  his  capabilities  have  been  preserved  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  he  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  much 
longer  lead  the  Liberal  forces. 


The  Nicaraguan  Canal. 

Capt.  Merry  In  Support  of  the  Proposition  as  It 
Now  Stands. 

San  Francisco  Feb.  1,5,  1892. 
To  THE  Editob: — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  considerations 
involved  in  the  Nicaragua  Canal  question  are  often  carried  on 
in  the  spirit  of  controversy;  and  that  there  are  those  who  seem 
unable  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  the  canal  project  without 
calling  its  friends  and  promoters  bard  names.  There  is  no 
argument  and  no  decency  in  the  as'>aults  of  those  who  stigma- 
tise men  like  Hon.  Warner  Miller,  Admiral  Ammen,  Capt.  E. 
P.  Lull,  Capt.  George  W.  Davis,  et  al — names  which  stand  con- 
spicuously for  character  and  ability — as  "  traitors  "  and  "  con- 
spirators." 

The  public  seems  not  to  be  well-informed  as  to  how  the  canal 
company  came  into  existence.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that 
during  the  Arthur  administration  the  Zavalla  Prelinghuysen 
treaty  was  negotiated  with  Nicaragua,  for  construction  of  a 
canal  on  Government  account.  This  treaty  was  ratifipd  by 
Nicaragua,  but  was  drawn  from  our  Senate  by  President  Cleve- 
land, who  gave  as  a  reason  that  it  contained  '•  propositions  in- 
volving paramount  principles  of  ownership  or  right  outside  of 
onrown  territory,  coupled  with  absolute  engagements  to  defend 
the  territorial  integrity  of  the  State  where  "uch  interests  lie." 
Mr.  Cleveland  also  asserted  that  he  favored  construction  by  an 
American  company,  chartered  by  Congress  and  under  its  con- 
trol. Under  these  conditions  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of 
Nicaragua  was  chartered,  Cleveland  signing  the  bill,  which  was 
drawn  to  mpet  his  objections.  Nicaragua  was  doubtless  morti- 
fied by  the  failure  of  the  treaty,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  would  subject  itself  to  the  probabilitv 
of  a  second  refusal,  especially  as  Cleveland,  again  elected, 
would  certainly  aeain  urge  the  same  objections. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal  concession  was  obtained  subsequently, 
and  the  construction  proceeded  under  it,  valid  rights  having 
been  obtained  and  confirmed.  Under  this  concession  the  canal 
will  be  completed  by  whoever  furnishes  the  funds.  How  un- 
just, then,  to  brand  an  association  of  American  citizens  as  con- 
spirators because  they  acquired,  by  the  payment  of  $100,000 
gold  coin,  and  through  the  good  will  of  Nicaragua  to  the 
United  States,  a  canal  concession  which  our  Government  had 
rejected. 

That  the  Canal  Company  is  urging  the  bill  is  absolutely  false, 
as  has  been  repeatedly  stated  by  the  Congressional  Committee 
having  it  in  charge.  On  the  contrary,  the  initiative  came  from 
the  Senate  Committee  while  the  Canal  Company  was  going  on 
with  its  work,  paying  its  way  as  fust  as  funds  could  be  ob- 
tained from  private  sources,  and  arranging  to  pliice  its  securities 
at  home  or  abroad.  The  terras  given  the  company  under  the 
bill  are  not  liberal.  The  Government  becomes  absolute  owner 
of  $80,500,000  of  the  capital  stock,  with  voting  power;  the  Presi- 
dent anooints  ten  out  of  15  directors;  the  stock  elects  three, 
while  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  by  right  of  their  concessions, 
each  appoint  one.  Construction  proceeds  under  supervision  of 
United  States  Government  engineers,  and  the  guaranteed  bonds 
are  only  issued  as  their  certificate  pronounces  the  money 
earned.  The  company  executes  a  blanket  mortgage  of  all  its 
property,  including  about  2,500,000  acres  lands  in  Nicaragua, 
and  franchises  to  the  Government.  A  sinking  fund  is  estab- 
lished to  pay  off  the  bonds.  It  would  be  very  ditHcult  to  frame 
a  more  drastic  or  sweeping  enactment.  It  has  been  drawn  by 
such  eminent  lawyers  and  statesmen  as  Evarts,  Edmunds, 
Morgan,  Dolph,  Sherman  and  others  equally  able  after  over 
two  years'  discussion.  It  covers  every  possible  contingency  to 
protect  the  Government,  which  controls  the  tolls  and  gets  over 
eight-tenths  of  the  revenue.  So  I  may  reiterate  to  these  ob- 
jectors that,  while  the  ingenuitv  of  very  able  men  has  been  ex- 
hausted in  making  a  safe  and  conservative  bill,  it  is  before  Con- 
gress and  subject  to  amendment.  If  they  are  honest  in  their 
objections,  let  them  move  to  obtain  such  amendments  as  will 
still  further  secure  the  Government.  That  course  will  show 
goad  faith  and  intention.  Mere  objection  to  the  only  method 
under  which  the  canal  can  now  be  constructed  is  dishonest  ob- 
struction— nothing  else.  Any  amendment  of  the  concession 
from  Nicaragua,  such  as  the  naming  of  directors  among  its  pro- 
moters, can  doubtless  be  obtained  by  our  Government  with  the 
consent  of  the  company;  but,  as  the  representative  of  the  Gov- 
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ernment  of  Nicaragua,  I  may  state  on  belief  that  the  Govern- 
inent  of  that  Republic  will  not  violate  Its  obligdtions  to  an 
American  company  that  has  paid  for  its  concession  to  construct 
the  canal,  and  is  at  work  on  it  in  good  faith.  It  would,  in  fact, 
be  a  valid  source  of  damages  and  complaint  from  the  United 
States  Government  should  it  do  so. 

All  allusions  to  the  Cfmstruction  Company  as  an  imitator  of 
the  "  Credit  Mobilier"  are  rendered  absurd  by  the  fact  that  the 
pending  Canal  bill  legislates  that  company  out  of  existence, 
recognizing  it  only  for  the  purpose,  and  makes  the  company 
chartered  by  Congress  the  company  of  execution.  Aside  from 
this,  the  assertion  is  false  under  any  circumstances.  The  con- 
tract for  construction  was  made  in  good  faith,  and  is  a  matter 
of  public  record,  having  no  connection  with  Government  aid. 
The  Maritime  Canal  Company,  chartered  by  the  Government, 
has  to  file  an  annual  statement  under  oath  of  its  officers,  with 
the  Government  at  Washington,  showing  all  its  business  con- 
tracts, disbursements,  etc.  There  is  no  similarity  in  the  two 
cases,  and  such  an  assertion  can  be  made  only  to  discredit  the 
enterprize  with  those  who  may  not  be  fully  informed,  although 
these  official  reports  are  accessible  to  parties  asking  for  them, 
being  printed  annually  by  the  Government  for  circulation. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  very  parlies  moat  in  the  habit  of 
abusing  railroad  corporations  for  various  reasons  should,  in 
this  public  policy,  be  found  side  by  side  with  the  enemies  of 
cheap  transportation,  seekinr  to  defeat  legislation  which  Mr. 
Huntington  is  also  seeking  to  defeat,  in  my  opinion,  against 
the  true  interests  of  his  own  railroads!  If  he  is  correct,  they 
are  working  blindly.  It  he  be  working  in  his  own  interest,  as 
he  now  sees  it,  they  are  aiding  him  whom  they  delight  to  abuse 
as  the  enemy  of  cheap  land  transportation  in  our  State.  If  I 
were  to  judge  as  harshly  of  these  gentlemen  as  they  do  of  their 
political  recreants  at  Sacramento,  I  should  assert  that  they  are 
traitors — not  the  friends  of  the  canal.  But  I  prefer  to  assert 
and  to  think  that  they  are  in  honest  error,  with  a  pride  of 
opinion  admitting  no  honest  argument.  Human  history  is 
full  of  examples  such  as  this  I  The  greatest  improvements  the 
world  has  ever  known;  the  most  sublime  conceptions  the  hu- 
man mind  has  ever  conceived,  have  been  bitterly  opposed  by 
the  future  beneficiaries.  So  we  find  a  few  political  eccentrici- 
ties fighting,  on  behalf  the  producers  of  our  coast,  the  very 
project  which  will  strike  down  the  bonds  which  now  bind 
them  to  high  transportation  '. 

Who  will  own  the  canal  when  completed,  Quien  SabeT  But, 
when  the  first  steamship  under  the  American  Hag  floats  on  the 
inland  sea  of  Nicaragua,  covering  a  cargo  of  the  products  of 
California  soil,  these  mistaken  obstructionists  will  forget  the 
abuse  they  shower  on  those  who  "  have  builded  better  than  they 
knew,"  and  will  thank  Providence  tbey  were  mistaken  ! 

William  L.  Merry. 


State  Beekeepers  at  Los  Angeles. 
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The  State  Beekeepers  Association  convened  at 
Angeles,  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  lo  a.  m.,  Feb. 
and  continued  its  session  two  days.    The  attendance 
good  and  the  programme,  as  heretofore  published  in 
Rural  Press,  was  carried  out.    The  discussions 
ing  reading  of  papers  were  general  and  interesting, 
Rural  Press  has  only  space  this  week  to  touch  on 
of  the  priticipal  points,  but  will  hereafter  publish 
several  of  the  important  essays. 

The  committe  on  foul  brood  could  not  agree  upon  any 
amendment  to  the  present  law,  and  it  was  decided  to  em- 
body the  law  as  it  now  stands  in  the  report  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

The  Paddock  food  bill  as  bearing  upon  the  adulteration 
of  honey,  was  considered  and  it  was  resolved  to  memorial- 
ize the  representatives  in  Congress  and  urge  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

An  act  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee  to  be  presented  to 
to  the  State  legislature  to  prohibit  the  spraying  of  fruit 
trees  with  poison  while  in  full  bloom,  such  practice  being 
destructive  to  bees. 

The  ground  was  taken  in  discussion  that  bees  will  not 
puncture  fiuit,  but  will  clean  it  ap  thoroughly  when  it  is 
previously  punctured  by  birds  or  wasps.  Beekeepers  dis- 
like to  have  their  bees  work  upon  grapes,  as  the  grape 
juice  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  bee.  Mr.  Pryal 
cited  instances  where  the  large  grapeerowers  of  Fresno 
kept  bees  with  but  little  injury  to  their  grapes  or  raisins. 

Mr.  Martin  said  that  figgrowers  in  some  instances  made 
complaints  against  bees,  charging  them  with  attacking  the 
large  end  of  the  fig.  It  is  a  fact,  he  said,  that  insects  first 
deposit  a  small  amount  of  yeast-like  substance  in  the  fig, 
which  soon  ferments  and  after  swelling  and  breaking  the 
skin  the  bee  then  finishes  the  fig.  Get  rid  of  the  insect 
and  the  bee  will  not  molest  the  fig. 

The  constitution  of  the  Beekeepers'  Union  was  read. 
This  organization  defends  all  of  its  members  against  suits 
brought  against  them  by  fruitmen.  Several  cases  have 
been  decided  in  favor  of  the  beekeepers,  and  the  bee-keep- 
ing industry  stands  upon  as  legitimate  a  basis  as  any  other 
industry. 

The  subject  of  exhibits  at  the  World's  Fair  was  taken 
up  and  several  members  agreed  to  exhibit  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey  and  beeswax.  Many  of  the  exhibits  will  be 
in  fancy  shape.  A  suggestion  was  made  to  exhibit  wax  in 
the  shape  of  a  grizzly  bear,  and  also  in  the  form  of  wax  flowers. 
The  association  manifested  a  disposition  to  make  a  splen- 
did exhibit  of  the  honey  crop  of  1893. 

A  paper  by  L.  T.  Rowley  upon  Honey  Plants  of  Califor- 
nia, called  forth  some  discussion.  Mr.  Brodbeck  said  the 
sages  were  leading  honey  plants,  giving  the  most  beautiful 
liquid  honey;  but  his  bees  were  at  present  at  work  upon 
eucalyptus  and  pepper  trees,  which  gave  a  dark  honey  and 
highly  flavored  with  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  trees. 

Mr.  Barnett  said  that  wild  buckwheat  gave  in  his  locality 
an  abundance  of  honey  of  an  amber  color,  but  he  would 
like  to  know  the  name  and  order  of  the  plant;  it  was  not  a 
buckwheat — only  called  so  from  its  resemblance  to  the  cul- 
tivated plant. 

The  last  hours  of  the  session  were  occupied  by  an  inter- 
esting discussion  of  the  best  methods  of  marketing  honey. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Mellen  that  the  secretary  collect 
5:tatistics  as  the  season  advanced,  and  correspond  with 
Eastern  honey  dealers  and  get  the  best  market  prices. 

Mr.  Touchton  believed  that  beekeepers  should  keep 
their  yields,  whether  great  or  small,  private.  Reports  of 
large  yields  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  honey  market. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Pryal  of  Oakland  was  recommended  to  the 


World's  Fair  State  Commission  as  a  suitable  person  to 
take  charge  of  the  California  exhibit  at  Chicago. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows:  J. 
L.  Mclntyre,  president;  G  W.  Brodbeck,  vice-president  for 
Los  Angeles  county;  J.  W.  King,  Orange  county;  M.  H. 
Mendleson,  Ventura  county;  H.  Trickey,  Inyo  county;  C. 
C.  Thomas,  San  Diego  county;  F.  H.  Hunt,  San  Bernar- 
dino county;  W.  N.  Pryal,  Alameda  county;  J.  C.  Mc- 
Cuhlin,  Fresno  county. 

John  H.  Martin,  secretary;  C.  B.  Woodbury,  treasurer. 

Executive  committee — Mr.  L.  T.  Rowley  and  A.  Barnett. 

During  the  session  the  amalgamation  of  the  State  asso- 
ciation with  the  southern  California  association  was  ac- 
complished, the  latter  organization  being  dissolved. 

Close  of  the  Citrus  Pair. 

The  Northern  Citrus  ao^  Mechanics'  Fair  closes  this 
week,  after  a  most  successful  season.  The  attendance  has 
been  large  and  the  interest  great.  It  is  estimated  that 
200,000  different  persons  have  visited  the  fair. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  exhibits  in  the  fair — and  a 
pleasant  relief  to  its  generally  utilitarian  aspect — is  the 
little  grotto-like  booth  at  the  back  of  the  Pavilion  marked 
"  Anderson  Springs."  Like  the  mountain  region  from 
which  this  exhibit  comes,  it  is  situated  apart  from  the  rush 
of  the  crowd,  and  yet  the  crowd  find  it  out,  and  there  is 
always  a  crush  that  renders  it  difficult  to  get  in  and  out  of 
the  little  arched  doorway.  One  lingers  long  amid  the 
spicy  scents  of  its  cone  and  moss  and  leaf-covered  walls 
where  wise-eyed  stuffed  owls  peep  out  quite  startlingly  life- 
like in  the  somewhat  dim  light.  The  woodsy  odor  calls  up 
memories  of  mountain  sights  and  sounds  and  quite  drowns 
for  the  moment  the  dominant  odor  of  the  citrus  exhibits — 
at  this  stage  of  the  fair  far  from  fresh.  The  floor  is  heaped 
with  pine-needles  and  about  the  sides  are  distributed  things 
beautiful,  things  curious  and  things  monstrous.  Among  the 
first  are  the  brilliantly  tinted  autumn  leaves  which,  to  a 
Californian  used  to  the  lower  levels,  are  a  surprise.  A  nat- 
ural basket  formed  in  a  crotch  of  a  tree  is  filled  with  thrift- 
ily growing  ferns.  One  'able  is  formed  of  a  huge  knot  of  a 
manzinita  trunk  with  gnarled  and  twisted  branches  for  legs. 
Another  piece  which  much  pleases  the  small  girls  and  boys 
has  taken  upon  it  the  form  of  a  veritable  miniature  elephant 
— tusks,  trunk  and  tail,  also  legs — as  natural  as  life,  but  not 
so  large.  The  usual  manzinita  canes,  through  in  ever  fresh 
forms,  are  in  abundance,  as  also  are  the  samples  of  the  me- 
dicinal waters  for  which  this  mountain  region  is  chiefly  noted, 
although  many  varieties  are  not  on  exhibition  owing  to  the 
heavy  rains  having  made  some  of  the  best  springs  inacces- 
sible. Altogether,  the  Anderson  Springs  people  have  given 
a  fair  sample  of  the  pranks  Nature  i«  up  to  in  their  part  of 
the  country  and  also  of  the  beauties  in  which  she  indulges, 
as  shown  in  the  attractive  photographs  of  natural  scenery 
which  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  exhibit.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  their  collection  is  not  to  go  to  Chicago  as 
was  originally  planned.  The  proprietors  are  tired  of  fairs 
and  only  long  to  get  their  belongings  home  again. 

The  representation  of  southern  California  in  the  citrus 
line  is  contained  in  the  exhibit  on  the  extreme  left  of  the 
Pavilion  marked  "  Los  Angeles  Co." — composed  of  fruit 
trom  the  orchard  of  W.  H.  Souther.  It  consists  of  the 
usual  varieties  of  oranges  and  lemons.  At  this  late  stage 
of  the  fair  they  are  in  surprisingly  fresh  condition  owing  to 
the  cooler  air  of  that  side  of  the  Pavilion.  As  to  quality, 
this  collection  compares  favorably  with  any  in  the  Pavilion, 
and  considering  that  the  southern  orchards  are  later  in 
bearing,  it  need  not  be  thought  that  southern  California  is 
out  of  the  race  because  she  is  so  nearly  out  of  sight  in  the 
present  fair.  This  one  specimen  serves  to  remind  our 
northern  orange-growers  that  "her  flag  is  still  there." 


Pruning  Berries— The  Rainfall, 

To  THE  Editor:  Let  me  add  a  word  to  Mr.  Schafffle's 
excellent  article  entitled  "  Berries  and  Briers,"  in  the  Ru- 
ral Press  of  Feb.  4th.  I  made  a  pair  of  pruning  shears 
with  double  cutters,  both  points  curving  in;  I  riveted  on 
wood  handles  three  feet  long.  I  can  poke  this  amid  the 
bushe«;  and  snip  off  the  dead  canes  close  to  the  roots,  with 
no  fear  of  briars,  and  no  stooping.  I  have  also  used  a  sec- 
tion of  a  mower  riveted  to  a  handle  three  feet  long.  This 
is  not  quite  so  good  as  the  shears.  To  trim  the  tender, 
straggling  vines  when  they  get  too  long  I  use  a  broken 
scythe  blade  handled  like  a  corn  knife,  which  operates  with 
great  speed.  Probably  handles  could  be  tied  or  wired  onto 
ordinary  pruning  shears  that  would  do  nearly  as  well  as 
those  I  made. 

Rain,  oh,  the  glorious  rain  !  If  we  don't  raise  good  crops 
this  year  it  will  be  our  own  fault.  But  we  are  trying  indus- 
triously. All  are  busy  when  the  rains,  which  come  in  long, 
slow  drizzles,  permit.  We  are  putting  in  more  than  the 
usual  allowance  of  barley;  are  getting  our  lands  in  excel- 
lent shape  for  corn  and  beans,  and  many  of  us  will  largely 
increase  our  acreage  of  fruit-trees,  both  of  citrus  and  decid- 
uous varieties. 

It  often  rains  more  here  than  at  Ventura.  It  has  rained 
some  26  inches  in  all  this  season.  S.  P.  Snow. 

Sespe,  Ventura  county,  Feb.  11. 


A  Perforated  Bit  for  a  Self-Sucker. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  have  noticed  in  your  Jan.  14th 
number  inquiries  lor  a  way  to  prevent  a  cow  from  sucking 
herself. 

I  know  a  very  simple  plan.  It  is  putting  a  bridle  on  her 
head  and  use  for  a  bit  a  small  tin  pipe  perforated  with 
holes.  An  old  dipper-handle  will  do.  As  the  cow  sucks 
she  will  get  nothing  but  air.  It  will  not  bother  her  in  eat- 
ing and  only  for  a  day  or  so  in  drinking,  for  she  will  soon 
learn  to  hold  her  mouth  deep  enough  in  the  water  to  sub- 
merge the  handle.  Jenne. 

Coupeville,  Wash. 


Gleanings. 

Good  Dry  Pepperwood  sells  at  Riverside  for  $4.50  per  ton. 
There  is  said  to  be  just  a  fair  chance  for  the  raisin  bill  passing  the 
legislature, 

A  Southern  CALitORNiA  Paper  cruelly  speaks  of  the  Solons  at 
Sack-raniento. 

"  The  crinoline  is  coming"  say  the  fashion  papers.  It  cannot  be 
too  long  about  it. 

The  Supervisors  of  Butte  county  have  appropriated  $5000  for  an 
exhibit  al  the  World's  Fair.  B.  F.  .•Mien  will  have  charge  of  the 
exhibit. 

Mongolian  pheasants  from  Oregon  have  appeared  in  the  San 
Francisco  markets.  They  are  not  only  beautiful  birds,  but  the  meat 
is  very  tender  and  edible. 

The  Cloverdale  Citrus  Association  has  decided  to  build  a  pavilion 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  annual  citrus  fairs.  Ii  will  cost  $2500. 
Cloverdale  is  making  the  most  of  its  advantages. 

Pork  is  up,  and  hcg  thieves  have  made  Iheir  appearance  at  Liver- 
more.  In  bacon  matters,  the  same  as  in  everything  else,  people 
have  to  take  the  sweet  things  of  life  with  the  sour. 

They  claim  that  a  lemon  tree  at  Ojii  has  suddenly  taken  lo  bear- 
ing a  small  numtier  of  oranges.  Thai's  nothing  I  There's  a  Rock  of 
Ages  up  at  the  Citrus  Fair  that  bears  oceans  of  'em. 

The  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange  proposes  to  have  agents  in  East- 
ern trade  centers  and  sell  directly  to  retail  dealers.  Producers  want 
to  keep  the  profits  of  commission  men  in  their  own  pockets. 

Senator  McAlli.ster  says  his  anti-oleomargarine  bill  is  certain  to 
pass  the  legislature.  Of  course  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too 
cock  sure,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  senator  knows  what's  what. 

California's  Wheat  Crop  last  year  was  worth  something  like 
$27,000,000.  But  we  fear  that  in  the  division  of  this  magnihcent 
sum,  some  of  our  farmers  got  the  ciphers  and  some  other  people  the 
97. 

Hon.  Marion  Cannon,  the  Populist  Congressmin,  having  fallen 
into  disrepuie  with  his  own  party,  has  prepared  and  published  an 
elaborate  defense.  But  his  enemies  say  it  really  made  a  very  small 
report  for  so  big  a  Cannon. 

Ex-Governor  St.  John  is  delivering  political  addresses  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  Governor  St.  John  is  the  distinguished 
Kansas  gentleman  who  once  came  within  about  300  electoral  votes  of 
being  president  of  the  United  Stales. 

Says  the  Solano  A'c';>«Wirfl»:  "Our  friend,  the  granger,  whose 
farm  is  on  the  lowlands,  says  if  this  weather  continues  much  longer, 
the  grasshoppers  will  not  sing  '  In  this  wheat  by  and  by.' "  Little 
drops  of  water.  Little  pellets  of  rain.  Make  the  gloomy  granger.  Grin 
all  over  again. 

Los  Angeles  is  to  have  a  pork-oacking  establishment  capable  of 
handling  150,000  hogs  per  year.  Good  I  Hogs  are  high  these  days. 
Now,  if  Los  Angeles  could  only  get  up  some  kind  of  a  scheme  to  can 
job  lots  of  that  glorious  climate,  the  esthetic  Angelenos  would  have 
the  most  luxurious  and  the  most  profit.tble  combination  in  the  world. 

The  State  V'lticultural  Commission  is  having  a  fight  for  life.  The 
Napa  winegrowers  want  it  abolished,  and  »  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  the  legislature  lo  that  effect.  The  Viiicultural  Association  of 
Livermore  has  passed  resolutions  strongly  commending  the  work  of 
the  commission.  The  matter  has  been  presented  to  San  Jose  viti- 
culturists,  but  no  action  was  taken. 

The  various  county  division  fights  throughout  the  State  have  not 
been  productive  of  peac<?  and  good  will.  Al  least,  one  would  judge 
so  by  reading  the  following  in  an  exchange,  commenting  on  the  acts 
of  a  legislator:  "  With  the  soul  of  a  lule  so*,  the  brain  of  a  jackass 
and  the  heart  of  a  Judas  Iscariot,  he  will  go  out  from  the  California 
legislature  unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung."  It  is  singular  that  this 
astonishing  diversity  of  qualities  in  the  poor  legislator  did  not  betray 
themselves  until  he  got  to  Sacramento. 

At  least  one  county  division  fight  has  been  partly  successful.  The 
Senate  has  unanimously  passed  the  bill  to  create  M  tdera  county  out 
of  Fresno.  The  usual  charges  of  "boodle"  have  been  raised,  but 
they  are  backed  by  no  proof.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  complaint  is 
raised  that  the  "  sack  "  has  been  closed  woefully  tight  this  year  at 
Sacramento.  The  only  place  where  they  have  the  sack  wid»  open  is 
at  the  Folsom  jute  bag  factory,  but  the  average  impecunious  boodler 
manifests  a  strange  reluctance  10  investigate,  except  when  invited  by 
the  State  lo  be  its  guest  for  a  term  of  years. 

A  BIG  FB0IT  COMBINE,  whose  purpose  is  to  handin  and 
market  California  fruits,  has  been  organized  by  E.  L. 
Goodsell,  Blake  &  Ripley,  and  other  Eastprn  dealers. 
Local  headquarters  have  been  established  at  Sacramento, 
with  H.  A.  Fairbank  as  representative.  The  new  associa- 
tion promises  shippers  absolute  freedom  as  to  routing,  the 
extension  of  market  outlets,  daily  distribution  of  tele- 
graphic market  reports,  establishment  of  individual  repu- 
tations in  every  market,  and  placing  of  grower  and  shipper 
in  direct  con'act  with  the  consumer,  disposing  of  the 
"  middleman."  The  new  association  will  be  conducted 
OD  the  same  lines  as  the  California  Fruit  Union  and  will 
be  a  rival  to  that  organization.  It  has  representatives  in 
all  leading  Eastern  cities. 


Thx  legislature  is  endeavoring  to  reach  a  settlement  of 
the  chronic  trouble  between  valley  sheepmen  and  authori- 
ties of  mountain  counties.  When  sheep  are  driven  from 
the  valleys  to  the  uplands  for  grazing  purposes  it  has  been 
the  custom  of  the  latter  counties  to  attempt  to  impose  a 
license-tax,  and  so  far  as  the  legislative  fight  has  gone,  it 
looks  like  the  tax-authorities  are  to  be  upheld.  A  bill  in 
behalf  of  the  sheepmen  was  introduced  in  the  assembly, 
but  it  was  amended  in  the  interest  of  the  other  party  and 
passed.  Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  present  fight,  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Sheepmen 
protest  that  they  are  taxed  in  two  places,  and  the  moun- 
tain men  say  the  result  of  migration  of  sheep  is  that  they 
are  not  taxed  at  all. 


The  following  mournful  comment  is  in  the  Nevada 
State  Journal:  "  Bacon  is  worth  eighteen  cents  a  pound 
at  retail  stores  in  Reno,  A  carload  of  fat  hogs  were  shipped 
to  San  Francisco  night  before  last  to  be  sold  there  at  about 
five  cents  a  pound.  Freight  deducted  the  farmer  gets  about 
five  cents  a  pound.  The  hogs  will  be  slaughtered  there 
and  the  meat  cured  and  shipped  back  for  use  here  at  18 
cents  per  pound.  Won't  some  one  teach  our  people  to  kill 
hogs  and  cure  the  meat  in  salt  water  and  smoke  it  to  "our 
taste,"  and  thereby  save  to  our  people  60  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  living? 

Thb  coyote-scalp  bounty  law  seems  to  stand  in  no  likeli- 
hood of  repeal  by  the  legislature,  though  a  very  formida- 
ble element  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  law.  Its  provisions 
have,  no  doubt,  in  some  places  been  grossly  abused;  but, 
on  the  whole,  farmers  and  those  most  concerned  believe 
its  provisions  have  been  for  good. 


Febroary  18.  1898. 
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Sbeep  on  California  Farms. 

To  THE  Editor: — To  proceed  with  the  above  question, 
commenced  in  a  previous  issue,  I  will,  with  permission, 
again  refer  to  the  recent  election,  to  make  this  article  more 
impressive,  perhaps,  to  some.  During  the  campaign  a 
great  many  of  the  articles  presented  to  us  by  the  Populists 
(I  read  them,  but  like  the  Rural  Press,  I  try  to  write 
from  an  '•  Independent  Standpoint")  spoke  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  farmers  of  this  as  well  as  of  other  States 
of  the  Union,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  anything  but 
encouraging.  Although  I  cannot  answer  for  these  reports 
myself,  I  presume  some  of  them  must  be  true. 

We  were  given  to  understand  that  there  are  to-day,  many, 
many  thousands  of  farms  and  homes  mortgaged,  and  many 
past  redemption.  Prices  paid  for  farm  produce  are  said  to 
be  too  low.  Railroad  freights  and  interest  on  borrowed 
money  are  too  high.  Money  is  altogether  too  scarce. 
Banks  are  blamed,  corporations  are  cursed,  and  the  out- 
look as  presented  is  serious  for  the  farmer.  Now  the 
question  arises,  what  is  to  be  done  to  try  and  save  these 
homes,  and  to  avoid  this  coming  crisis  ?  Are  we  to  strug- 
gle along  in  the  same  old  rut  until  legislation  does  come 
to  our  relief  ?  giving  higher  prices  for  produce,  lower  rates 
of  freight,  and  mterest.  Are  we  to  do  away  with  the  Na- 
tional Bank  system  and  annihilate  corporations?  (and  for  the 
life  of  me,  I  cannot  say  if  it  is  these  systems  that  keep  us 
poor). 

No,  I  think  we  had  better  not  wait — but  seeing  it  is  the 
commencement  of  another  new  year,  sit  down  and  consider 
if  everything  is  being  done,  that  can  be  done,  of  ourselves, 
to  make  the  farm  turn  off  the  greatest  amount  of  produce, 
and  yield  the  greatest  amount  of  returns.  I  do  not  wish  to 
convey  the  idea  to  your  readers  that  a  small  flock  of  sheep 
will  of  itself  pay  off  the  indebtedness,  bring  you  out  of  the 
dilemma,  or  make  you  rich  at  once;  but  I  do  say,  if  proper- 
ly handled,  it  will  materially  assist  to  do  all  of  these  things. 

The  idea  seems  to  day  to  be  to  get  every  acre  into  grain, 
possible,  every  year,  so  that,  should  it  fail,  we  get  nothing. 
This  is  to  some  extent  giving  way  to  other  methods,  as  it  is 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  in  those  parts  of  our  State 
where  the  average  rainfall  is  light,  and  to  which  the  irriga- 
tion system  does  not  yet  extend,  summer-fallowed  lands 
give,  by  far,  the  surest  crop,  and  not  only  a  safer  crop  but 
wild  oats  and  other  objectionable  weeds  are  exterminated, 
and  the  land  produces  the  crop  we  desire  and  not  the  crop 
indigenous  to  the  soil.  This  method  then  will  give  three 
or  four  months  pasture  for  our  stock,  thus  saving  the  feed 
in  the  pasture  proper,  which  generally  consists  of  hill  and 
land  unfit  for  the  plow,  until  as  late  as  possible.  The  or- 
chard also  can  be  used  in  its  turn  (and  all  farmers  ought  to 
have  one),  for  when  the  trees  are  five  or  six  years  old  the 
sheep  wilL  not  hurl  them  a  particle.  In  August  the  stubble- 
field  is  ready,  with  a  good  stack  of  nice,  clean,  sweet  straw 
to  fall  back  upon  for  winter.  Thus,  with  proper  manage- 
ment, feed  will  be  found  for  them  the  year  round.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  as  to  the  number  of 
sheep  that  can  be  kept  on  the  place,  so  much  depends  upon 
its  nature,  other  stock  to  be  kept,  etc.  But  do  not  start 
with  too  many;  and,  again,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  ^ive 
any  figures  that  will  show  the  exact  profits  to  be  derived. 
This  depends  upon  the  management. 

Do  not  be  afraid  your  land  is  too  good  for  sheep.  I  was 
in  the  Paj*ro  valley  in  1877  (one  of  the  best  valleys  in  the 
State),  and  became  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who  had 
some  60  or  70  sheep  and  whose  farm  and  orchard  together 
was  under  200  acres,  and  worth  at  that  time  over  $200  per 
acre.  His  little  flock  of  sheep,  he  said,  were  a  source  of 
great  profit  to  him,  always  making  the  highest  price  of 
mutton  and  lamb,  and  top  prices  for  wool,  the  sheep  being  al- 
ways fat  and  clean.  He  could  not  do  without  the  sheep, 
and  if  they  could  not  be  done  without  in  1877  when  prices 
were  low,  farmers  certainly  cannot  do  without  them  now. 
The  great  advantage  of  small  flocks  running  at  will,  over 
large  bands  is,  the  former  ought  always  be  lat  and  clean, 
and  ready  for  sale,  and  it  is  for  these  high  prices  that  the 
owners  of  small  flocks  must  ever  aim.  Where  it  is  possible 
to  provide  any  kind  of  milk-producing  feed,  such  as  roots, 
alfalfa  or  alfalfa  hay  (should  you  strike  lite-feed  years), 
have  the  lambs  come  m  October,  ready  for  the  January 
market. 

Here  you  may  refer  to  your  Rural  Press,  which  every 
one  reads,  and  every  one  files  for  reference,  and  whose 
market  reports  are  thoroughly  reliable.  Lamb  has  been 
quoted  in  January  and  February,  for  the  past  five  or  six 
years  in  San  Francisco  not  lower  than  15  cents  and  as 
high  as  22'/2  cents  per  pound,  and  there  is  no  prospect  in 
the  near  future  for  lower  quotations  for  lamb  and  mutton 
than  from  6)4  to  ten  cents— last  year,  perhaps,  a  shade 
higher.  How  do  yearling-past  wethers  of  50  pounds  each 
and  three  and  iour  month-old  lambs  of  30  pounds  each 
look  at  such  figuures.  You  think  these  are  heavy-weights 
for  the  age,  and  so  they  are;  but  I  will  tell  you  the  kind 
that  will  do  this,  and  with  good  feed,  do  it  every  time. 
Some  years  ago,  when  we  (I  say  we  because  I  had  a  partner 
at  ihe  time)  found  it  more  profitable  to  raise  lamb  for  the 
San  Francisco  market,  the  question  of  the  kind  of  sheep 
presented  itself. 

We  had  a  band  of  good-graded  Spanish  Merino  ewes  and 
tried  first  the  Shropshire  ram  as  a  cross.  The  result  was, 
while  some  lambs  were  very  good  and  some  extra-large  and 
heavy,  they  were  not  even.  Some  looked  like  Merinos 
and  others  favored  the  sire.  In  fact  the  cross  did  not 
seem  to  blend.  The  Southdown  was  next  tried,  and  after 
five  or  six  years'  test,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  thoroughbred  Southdown,  with  such  ewes  as  above 
named,  fills  the  bill.  Fine  form,  noble  carriage,  good  size, 
always  fat,  if  they  have  half  a  show,  and  fair  shearers. 
The  ewes,  many  of  which,  after  two  years  old.  have  twins, 
are  good  nurses,  give  lots  of  milk,  and  for  uniformity  in 
size,  form  and  weight  I  never  saw  anything  to  equal  them. 
Most  sheep-breeders  have  a  pet  kind.  This  is  mine,  be- 
cause it  suits  me,  and  I  think  it  to  be  just  the  kind  wanted 


for  small  flocks.  They  are  healthy,  hardy  and  less  subject 
to  scab,  and  more  easily  cured  when  they  have  it;  con- 
tented when  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  great 
rustlers  for  same  when  it  is  scarce;  mature  early,  and  such 
sheep  will  shear  from  six  to  eight  pounds  per  annum,  at 
two  clips.  I  have  always  found  it  advisable  to  shear  twice 
a  year  although  with  small  florks  in  certain  localities,  ex- 
perience might  prove  to  the  contrary. 

The  Shropshire  is  more  generally  used,  as  one  can  see 
from  the  advertisements  in  the  different  stock  journals,  R. 
H.  Crane  of  Petaluma,  being  the  only  breeder  who  adver- 
tises the  Southdown  for  sale  in  the  Rural  Press.  R.  J. 
Rogers,  of  King  city,  Monterey  Co.,  has  a  small  band  of 
thoroughbred  Southdowns,  He  does  not  advertise  them; 
perhaps  would,  it  he  had  more  than  he  could  dispose  o*; 
and  there  may  be  others  from  whom  rams  could  be  pro- 
cured at  prices  ranging  from  $10  to  $25,  depending  upon 
age,  quality,  etc.  Young  ewes  can  be  selected  from  any 
good,  healthy  flock.  Of  course,  the  better  grade  the  ewe 
the  heavier  the  fleece  of  the  offspring  will  be,  and  it  is  in- 
crease in  the  weight  of  fleece  we  want,  with  as  little  loss  of 
mutton  as  possible.  Such  ewes  can  usualUy  be  bought  in 
the  fall,  at  from  $3  up. 

It  will  be  understood  that  this  article  does  not  refer  to 
ranches  and  farms  where  bands  of  sheep  can  be  run  and 
herded;  but  where  the  number  ranges  from,  say  50  to  300, 
and  where  they  will  feed  in  the  pastures  and  enclosures 
pretty  much  at  will. 

Now,  sheep  have  their  enemies.  The  dog  and  the  coyote 
are  among  the  worst,  and  of  the  two,  I  prefer  the  coyote. 
A  dog  in  the  habit  of  killing  sheep  is  a  bad  thing,  hard  to 
catch  at  it,  and  seldom  your  own,  and  never  to  be  cured. 
A  coyote  will  come  and  take  a  lamb  occasionally  in  the 
day.  Of  course  the  flock  must  be  taught  to  come  up  at 
night,  either  inside  an  inclosure  or  near  the  buildings.  They 
will  soon  do  that.  Coyotes  are  not  as  numerous  now,  not 
even  on  the  ranges.  I  never  corral  sheep,  and  lose  very 
few  from  coyotes.  We  suffer  less  from  the  ravages  of  dogs 
than  in  a  more  thickly  settled  part.  But  with  any  kind  of 
stock  we  must  expect  some  loss.  Look  at  horses,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  breeding  of  which  the  farmers'  attention  has 
been  turned  for  the  past  ten  years  (4eing  profitable  only  in 
a  few  instances,  and  bottom  prices  not  yet  reached)  Look 
at  any  band  of  ordinary  horses,  on  the  usual  farm,  and  you 
will  see  more  or  less  hurt  and  disfigured  by  being  cut  in 
barbed-wire  fences,  and  some  ruined.  Here  is  the  loss  in 
horses.  Similar  remarks  might  be  made  of  other  stock. 
So  we  must  not  figure  on  the  business  without  some  loss 
occasionally. 

There  is  another  thing  often  preached  in  running  a  small 
lot  of  sheep;  viz,  letting  the  ram  run  with  the  ewes,  and 
having  lambs  come  all  the  year  round.  This,  to  my  mind, 
is  a  mistake.  You  never  have  a  nice-looking  flock  in  this 
way,  and  get  no  more  lambs  in  the  long  run.  When  you 
/amd,  lamb,  and  give  it  some  attention.  To  get  the  best 
results,  you  will  find  it  necessary,  be  it  November  or 
January,  the  two  best  months,  and  if  you  think  you  ought 
to  have  more  than  one  crop  of  lambs  a  year,  arrange  it  so 
as  to  have  three  crops  in  two  years.  Your  ewes  will  stand 
that,  and  it  will  not  hurt  them,  but  have  them  all  come  in 
40  days.  You  will  have  something  to  look  at  then,  and 
something  to  sell  should  you  so  desire. 

Now,  let  this  "small  flock  of  sheep  business"  have  the 
careful  consideration  of  some  of  our  farmers  who  are  fixed 
for  it,  and  when  you  find  out  what  there  is  in  it,  report  to 
your  neighbors,  so  that,  if  good,  they  may  go  and  do  like- 
wise. 

These  few  remarks  may,  or  may  not,  hasten  it,  but  it  is 
"  coming  sure."  Oiher  countries,  and  other  States  of  this 
Union  do  it,  and  do  it  successfully,  and  in  many  instances 
under  less  favorable  circumstances  than  exist  in  this  State. 
Try  it,  a  few  who  are  seeking  a  change,  and  reap  the  bene- 
fits held  out  to  those  who  own  a  "  small  flock  of  well-man- 
aged sheep." 

Should  any  readers  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  above, 
and  desire  any  further  information,  any  inquiry  made  shall 
be  answered  to  the  best  of  my  ability  through  the  columns 
of  the  Rural  Press.  C.  U.  M. 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Jan.  16,  1893. 


Wool  Pointers. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Knight  of  Maryiville  ii  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced woolhandlers  of  California.  He  buys  large 
quantities  each  year  for  the  Marysville  Woolen  Mills,  of 
which  he  is  the  superintendent  and  one  of  the  largest 
owners.  In  conversation  recently  he  said  to  an  Oroville 
Ref^ister  man:  "One  trouble  with  California  wool-pro- 
ducers is  that  they  do  not  grade  their  sheep  and  weed  out 
the  inferior  ones.  Enough  pains  is  not  taken  to  improve 
the  breeds.  Too  little  care  is  exercised  in  ridding  the  flock 
of  the  poor  animals.  Sheep  having  hair  on  the  forelegs 
and  breast  mixed  with  the  wool  ought  to  be  sold  to  the 
butcher,  for  these  hairs  will  not  take  color  like  wool. 
Enough  pains  is  not  shown  in  selecting  the  best  fleeces 
from  the  poor  ones,  and  owners  of  flocks  do  not  grade  or 
sort  their  wool  before  offering  it  for  sale.  In  consequence, 
when  one  of  the  big  Eastern  mills  buys  California  wool, 
only  about  20  per  cent  is  used,  and  the  remainder  is  sold 
to  a  mill  making  inferior  cloth.  This  mill,  in  turn,  must 
use  what  it  can,  and  the  owner  must  sell  to  a  third  mill,  or 
to  the  knitting  mills.  The  Australian  fleeces  are  carefully 
assorted,  so  that  when  mills  making  fine  goods  buy  the 
selected  wool  fully  80  per  cent  can  be  used  in  fine  materials. 
In  Australia  a  government  inspector  examines  the  wools 
and  grades  them  with  care.  Perhaps  that  system  would 
not  work  in  California,  but  owners  of  sheep  could  realize 
higher  prices  if  greater  care  were  shown  in  selecting  sheep, 
improving  breeds  and  assorting  the  fleeces." 


Sheep  of  different  ages  and  conditions  should  be  sorted 
into  difjferent  lots,  and  the  weaker  ones  have  a  little  better 
feed. 

The  days  are  for  feeding  and  the  nights  are  for  repose, 
and  with  no  stock  is  this  more  the  case  than  with  sheep. 


(She  @tock  *^af^d. 

Enterprising  Jersey  Breeders. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  to  select  the  25  cows  requisite  for  complying  with  the 
rules  of  the  World's  Fair  dairy  tests  have  been  making 
good  use  of  their  time,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  of  there 
being  already  50  of  the  choicest  cows  of  the  country  com- 
fortably stabled  at  Jackson  Park,  over  three  months  before 
the  beginning  of  the  great  '■  battle  of  the  breeds,"  on  the 
first  of  next  May. 

The  final  selection  of  the  cows  was  left  to  Hon.  J.  J. 
Richardson,  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  Valancey  E.  Fuller,  who 
is  superintendent  of  Jersey  cattle  entered  for  the  dairy  test 
at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

These  gentlemen  have  shown  their  wisdom  in  having  the 
cows  at  the  stables,  where  they  are  to  remain  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  tests  made  at  the  fair,  so  long  beforehand. 
By  the  time  they  are  wanted  for  work  they  will  have  be- 
come thoroughly  at  home,  at  least  as  far  as  possible  under 
the  circumstances,  and  will  thus  have  a  great  advantage 
over  those  that  do  not  appear  on  the  scene  of  contest  till 
near  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  fair. 

That  the  Jersey  breeders  have  confidence  in  the  dairy 
qualities  of  their  cows  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  there  being 
so  many  cows  offered  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  and 
from  which  the  select  50  were  chosen  by  the  committee. 
Chairman  Richardson  reports  that:  "  In  all  our  experience 
we  have  yet  to  find  a  breeder  who  was  not  willing  to  place 
at  our  disposal  anything  we  might  desire  from  his  herd. 
Every  one  seems  to  esteem  it  a  much  coverted  privilege  to 
furnish  the  committee  with  cows." 

In  May,  1891,  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  appro- 
priated $10,000  to  be  used  "  in  securing  an  exhibition  and 
test  of  Jerseys  in  competition  with  other  breeds."  Also,  in 
May  last,  an  additional  $5000,  if  found  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  work.  The  expense  of  keeping  the  50  cows  under 
preparation  for  the  tests  four  months  previous  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  fair  will  add  considerably  to  the  expense  incurred 
by  the  club,  all  of  which  goes  to  show  that  no  stone  is  be- 
ing left  unturned  by  it,  in  order  that  the  highest  honors 
possible  may  be  won  by  the  breed. 

Besides  the  50  cows,  there  are  10  two-year  old  heifers 
under  preparation — but  not  yet  at  the  fair  grounds — for  the 
3o  day  test  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  October,  for  cows 
under  three  years  old  on  the  ist  of  September. 

The  50  cows  have  been  gathered  from  41  herds  and  15 
States.  Among  them  are  some  that  have  very  large  butter 
records  for  the  year,  headed  by  Signal's  Lily  Flagg,  with  a 
record  of  1047  pounds  for  the  year;  next  comes  Euroti'sima, 
945  pounds  9  ozs.,  followed  by  Islip  Lenox,  with  712J 
pounds  to  her  credit  in  one  year. 

There  are  also  some  with  weekly  records  of  from  21 
pounds  to  34J  pounds  of  butter,  the  latter  being  Little 
Goldie,  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  State  also 
lays  claim  to  the  breeding  and  ownership  of  Eurotisama. 

Can  the  above  cows  be  made  to  beat  or  even  equal  their 
own  records,  and  others  do  well  in  proportion,  it  will  go 
far  toward  establishing  the  reputation  of  the  Jersey  as  be- 
ing the  best  butter  breed  of  cows  in  existence.  The  ex- 
hibitors deserve  success  for  their  enterprise  in  the  under- 
taking. 

Special  Report  on  Diseases  of  Cattle. 

In  1890  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  published 
a  "  Special  Report  on  Diseases  of  the  Horse,"  which  has 
been  in  great  demand  among  farmers  and  stockmen.  It 
has  been  followed,  in  1892,  by  the  issue  of  a  like  work  on 
"  Diseases  of  Cattle  and  Cattle-Feeding." 

The  contributors  to  the  veteiinary  department  of  the 
latter  volume  are  Drs.  Murray,  Atkinson,  Harbaugh,  Lowe, 
Law,  Dixon,  Trumbower  and  Smith,  to  which  is  added  a 
treatise  on  the  feeding  and  management  of  cattle  by  Prof. 
W.  A.  Henry. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, under  whose  direction  the  work  is  prepared,  says  in 
his  letter  of  transmittal,  in  regard  to  Prof.  Henry's  con- 
tribution: "  This  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  clearest 
and  most  succinct  presentation  of  this  subject  which  has 
ever  been  published,  while  it  is  probably  the  only  article  of 
the  kind  in  which  the  results  of  the  latest  scientific  re- 
searches have  been  recorded  " 

In  regard  to  the  veterinary  department  or  body  of  the 
work,  he  says:  "The  writer  has  seen  no  reason  to  change 
his  views,  presented  in  the  letter  of  transmittal  accompany- 
ing the  report  on  the  diseases  of  the  horse,  as  to  the  value 
of  such  publications  to  the  farmers  of  the  country.  Many 
letters  have  been  received  testifying  that  the  writers  had 
saved  valuable  animals  by  following  the  advice  given  in 
that  report.  In  most  of  these  case-!  it  has  been  staged  that 
no  veterinarian  was  accessible,  and  that  except  for  the  re- 
port the  animals  would  have  been  without  intelligent  treat- 
ment. In  so  larg!  a  country  as  ours  there  must  for  years 
to  come  be  many  sections  in  which  no  skilled  veterinarian 
is  located,  and  consequently  there  must  continue  to  be 
many  demands  from  stockowners  for  information  of  this 
kind.  It  is  well,  however,  to  remind  the  reader  who  has 
not  made  a  special  study  of  this  subject  that  it  would  be 
absurd  for  him  to  conclude  that  even  with  the  best  of  books 
he  can  treat  his  animals  as  well  as  they  could  be  treated  by 
a  properly  educated  veterinarian.  The  employment  of  a 
veterinarian  is  therefore  advisable  in  all  cases  where  a  com- 
petent one  can  be  obtained." 

The  work  is  mostly  in  plain,  common  sense  language, 
easily  understood.  Being  intended  for  the  special  benefit 
of  stockmen  and  farmers,  technical  terms  are  avoided  as 
much  as  is  consistent  in  a  work  of  that  nature. 

All  who  wish  to  have  a  copy  of  the  work  should  lose  no 
time  in  writing  to  Hon.  J.  M.  Rusk,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C. 

The  work  is  distributed  free,  and  all  who  are  breeding 
and  rearing  cattle  to  any  extent  will  find  in  it  valuable  in- 
formation, such  as  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  car- 
rying on  their  business. 
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Forage  Experiments  iu  Upper  Napa  Valley. 

To  THE  Editor:— In  one  of  your  issues  of  the  Rural, 
(last  Sepiember  I  think)  you  wished  to  know  if  any  of 
your  subscribers  had  had  any  experience  with  teosinte.  I 
was  then  so  busy  drying  prunes,  I  wai'ed,  hoping  to  see 
your  question  fully  answered  by  some  one  more  competent 
than  myself,  but  thus  far  I  have  seen  nothing  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  the  spring  of  1890,  (having  my  doubts  as  to  the  value 
of  teosinte)  I  planted  only  two  hills,  at  the  same  time  I  did 
my  early  sweet  corn,  on  adjoining  land.  The  teosinte 
came  up  nicely,  and  looked  very  promising  until  it  was 
some  four  or  five  inches  high,  when  it  commenced  to 
branch  out  sidewise  and  grew  very  slowly.  When  my 
sweet  corn  was  ready  to  eat,  many  of  the  stalks  of  the  teo- 
sinte were  only  about  two  feet  long  and  nearly  flat  on  the 
ground,  while  a  very  few  stalks  near  the  middle  were  try- 
ing to  grow  upright,  and  when  the  frost  came,  there  was 
not  forage  enough  to  make  one  ration  for  a  calf  three 
months  old,  and  what  there  was,  was  so  tough  and  fibrous 
(something  the  nature  of  b.imboo)  that  even  my  cow  and 
horse  refused  it.  So,  after  digging  up  the  matted  roots 
with  a  grub-hoe,  (as  three  men  could  not  pull  one  hill  up) 
I  consigned  roots  and  tops  to  my  compost  heap  and  made 
up  my  mind  I  did  not  want  any  more  of  this  "  Wonderful 
forage  plan',  one  hill  of  which  will  make  feed  enough  for  a 
yoke  ot  oxen."  The  above  quotation  I  took  from  an 
eastern  catalogue. 

Jerusalem  Corn.— This  is  another  forage  plant  that  is 
greatly  praised  by  eastern  seedsmen,  and  so  in  the  summer 
of  1891  I  concluded  to  give  it  a  thorough  trial  as  I  was 
very  anxious  to  see  if"  It  is  the  best  and  surest  grain  crop 
for  dry  countries,  withstanding  extreme  heat,  when  all 
other  kinds  of  corn  would  perish."  I  planted  this  corn 
early  in  May.  It  grew  well  and  each  main  stalk  had  one 
large  head,  while  the  side  shoots  had  several  smaller  heads; 
but  on  thrashing  and  thoroughly  cleaning  it  I  found  I  had 
a  very  light  return  in  comparison  with  my  crop  of  field  corn 
or  even  my  dwarf  sweet  corn  that  grew  on  the  same  kind 
of  land.  I  fed  it  to  my  chickens.  They  seemed  to  like  it 
very  well.  My  cow  pronounced  the  stalks  (by  her  actions) 
no  good,  and  would  not  touch  it  unless  she  was  pretty 
hungry,  and  then  only  to  bite  off  a  little  of  the  tops,  pre- 
ferring stalks  of  sweet  corn  that  she  had  some  time  before 
rejected.  Then  the  roots  !  Why,  I  offered  several  of  my 
neighbors  $5  apiece  lor  all  the  hills  they  would  pull  up, 
but  they  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  I  served  it  in  the  same 
manner  I  did  the  teosinte  and  then  said  no  more  Jerusalem 
corn  for  me. 

Kaffir  Corn,  Early  Amber  Cane,  Mild  Maize, 
German  Millet,  Yellow  and  Brown  Doura.— Last 
season  I  tried  all  of  the  above  named  with  about  the  same 
results  as  the  Jerusalem  corn,  as  to  their  value  for  grain  or 
forige.  All  of  the  stalks  were  very  hard  and  tough,  and 
my  cow  would  only  eat  a  small  portion  of  the  tops,  and  did 
not  seem  to  relish  that.  I  cut  the  Early  Amber  Caue 
down  10  the  ground  in  August.  It  made  a  slow  growth  of 
about  two  feet,  and  a  few  days  before  frost  (late  in  Sep- 
tember) I  cut  it  and  fed  it  to  my  cow,  but  I  considered  it 
very  poor  feed.  I  put  my  son  to  work  digging  up  all  of 
the  above  named.  Such  mammoth,  fibrous,  wiry,  tough 
and  detestable  roots  I  never  saw  before,  and  I  did  not 
blame  him  when  he  said  "  Father,  I  hope  you  will  never 
plant  any  more  of  this  horrid  stuff."  and  I  never  shall. 

Rye  and  .Scarlet  Clover— (7>//f////w  Incarnatum). — 
I  intended  last  fall  to  have  sown  both  of  the  above  named 
immediately  after  the  first  rain,  but  was  so  busy  I  could 
not  possibly  find  time  to  do  so.  On  the  6;h  of  December 
I  sowed  each  kind  separate  on  the  warmest  piece  of 
ground  I  have  in  my  12  acres  of  valley  land.  It  was  my 
intention  to  cut  the  rye  as  well  as  clover  for  early  spring 
feed,  and  plow  under  the  second  crop,  and  plant  corn,  po- 
tatoes, melons,  etc.  As  I  was  about  two  months  later  in 
planting  than  I  anticipated,  and  as  the  weather  has  been 
unusually  cold  ever  since,  I  am  somewhat  fearful  as  to  my 
plans  being  available,  but  will  report  as  to  my  success  in 
some  future  article.  I  obtained  my  clover  seed  from  the 
"  Delaware  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station"  and 
by  their  earnest  request  I  shall  advise  them  in  due  time  as 
to  my  success  with  it.  As  to  the  Soja  bean,  I  have  never 
tried  it,  and  have  no  desire  to,  as  I  still  believe  that  good, 
sweet  corn-fodder  and  alfalfa  hay,  fed  green,  or  properly 
cured,  are  two  of  the  best  forage  plants  we  have,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  scarlet  clover  will  prove  valuable 
enough  to  be  classed  wi.h  them.  Ira  W.  Adams. 

Bay  State  Garden,  Calistoga,  Cat. 


Reward  of  Industry. 

"  Chris.  Matley,  a  native  of  Sweden,  has  the  largest  and 
best-appointed  dairy  in  Kern  county,"  says  the  Kern  county 
Calif ornian.  "  His  dairy  is  about  20  miles  southwest  of 
Bakersfietd.  He  makes  and  sells,  on  an  average,  about 
eighty  rolls  of  butter  each  week  during  the  year,  and  re- 
ceives on  an  average  65  cents  per  roll  in  Bakersfield  for 
his  butter  the  year  round.  He  says  no  one  can  ship  pro 
duce  from  Bakersfield  and  pay  freights  to  any  point  and 
make  as  mucn  as  the  local  market  commands.  Eggs,  but- 
ter and  poultry  are  always  in  demand  at  better  prices  than 
are  offered  either  in  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco.  Mat- 
ley  has  400  acres  of  good  land  and  takes  the  best  of  care  of 
his  cattle.  He  is  a  practical  dairyman,  and  worked  as  a 
laborer  tor  Blakeley.  He  is  now  the  owner  of  his  land  and 
dairy  and  is  reputed  to  be  worth  $25,000,  all  of  which  be 
has  made  in  a  very  few  years  by  his  industry  and  frugal- 
ity." 

(t  is  no  doubt  true  that  Mr.  Matley  finds  ample  market 
in  Bakersfield  for  his  product,  and  that  he  might  not  find  it 
so  profitable  to  ship  to  this  city  nr  to  Los  Angeles.  And 
the  same  conditions  unquestionably  exist  in  other  parts  of 
California.  Butter  makers  who  turn  out  a  superior  product 
generally  need  seek  no  further  than  their  neighborhood  for 


buyers.  But  the  influence  of  the  San  Francisco  and  other 
city  markets  on  prices  must  not  be  forgotten.  They  are 
largely  instrumental  in  keeping  up  the  price  at  Bakersfield 
and  at  most  other  points  in  the  State.  All  producers  who 
cannot  sell  at  home  with  so  large  a  profit  as  Mr.  Matley 
will  find  a  satisfactory  outlet  in  the  cities.  There  is  no 
present  fear  that  the  creamery  business  will  be  overdone. 
San  Francisco,  for  instance,  has  300,000  consumers,  and 
practically  no  producers.  It  is  also  true,  as  has  bren  fre- 
quently noted  in  these  columns,  that  there  is  a  good  pros- 
pect for  a  profitable  export  trade  in  butter  to  distant  Pacific 
points,  as  well  as  an  increase  of  trade  with  the  interior  re- 
gions of  the  Pacific  slope  which  are  now  drawing  parts  of 
their  supplies  from  our  dairies. 

Red  Polls  for  the  Dairy. 

The  breeders  of  Red  Polled  cattle  have  evidently  great 
faith  in  the  superiority  of  th(  breed  as  profitable  dairy 
cattle. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Wisconsin,  was  sent  to  England  by  an 
enterprising  company  of  Americans  interested  in  the  breed, 
to  select  a  number  of  cows  for  exhibition  at  the  World's 
Fair. 

In  order  to  make  a  thorough  test  of  the  milk  given  by 
each  cow,  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity,  Mr.  Martin  took 
over  with  him  a  Babcock  milk-tester,  a  machine  with  which 
English  dairymen  are  not  as  yet  so  familiar  as  are  the  more 
advanced  class  of  American  dairymen. 

Although  the  breed  has  not  heretofore  met  with  any 
marked  success  at  dairy  shows  either  in  this  country  or 
England,  |it  is  claimed  that  they  rank  among  the  most 
economical  producers  of  dairy  produce,  and  that  they  will 
give  more  milk  and  butter  in  proportion  to  the  food  con- 
sumed than  will  cows  of  any  of  the  larger  breeds. 

If  this  is  a  fact  it  will  no  doubt  be  fully  proved  at  Chi- 
cago, when  the  contesting  breeds  meet  together  (or  their 
six  month's  trial,  under  equal  conditions  and  circumstances. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
cows  that  calve  in  the  month  of  April,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  Mr.  Martin  had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  a 
sufficient  number  to  calve  about  the  right  time;  he  is,  how- 
ever, bringing  over  12  cows  for  the  test. 

The  preparations  at  Chicago  for  a  thorough  testing  of 
all  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  are  the  most  complete  and  inter- 
esting ever  made  in  this  or  any  other  country,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware. 

Whether  the  cows,  or  the  majority  of  them,  will  come  to 
feel  themselves  contented,  as  at  home,  or  not,  is  doubtful. 
At  any  rate,  all  will  have  an  equal  chance  in  that,  as  in 
every  other  respect,  yet  the  breed  that  becomes  reconciled 
to  the  greatest  number  of  sight-seeing  strangers  will  have  a 
decided  advantage  over  those  of  a  more  nervous  tem- 
perament. 

An  accurate  account  will  be  kept  of  the  quantity  and 
value  of  all  food  consumed  by  each  cow,  which  will  be  de- 
ducted from  the  total  value  of  the  gross  products,  whether 
of  milk,  butter  or  cheese,  the  difference  showing  the  profit 
on  each  cow  for  the  time  she  is  under  trial  in  any  one  of 
the  dairy  departments.  The  gain  or  loss  in  weight  of  car- 
cass will  also  be  considered. 

Thus  the  test  will  be  a  searching  one,  and  to  the  point. 
Economical  production  is  the  aim  of  all  good  dairymen.  It 
is  most  easily  accomplished  with  good  cows,  that  respond 
liberally  to  generous,  yet  judicious  feeding  and  kind  treat- 
ment. 

We  wish  the  exhibitors  of  Red  Polled  cattle  all  the  suc- 
cess they  deserve  for  their  enterprise  in  the  steps  they  are 
taking  to  prove  to  the  world  at  large  the  superior  value  of 
the  breed  for  dairy  purposes. 

If  they  succeed,  through  a  six  month's  trial  in  establish- 
ing their  claim,  that,  though  the  cows  do  not  give  a  large 
daily  quantity  of  milk,  yet  during  the  year  they  will  give 
more  milk,  at  a  less  cost  for  keep,  than  some  other  recog- 
nized dairy  breeds  will  do,  they  will  have  achieved  a  great 
victory  for  their  favorites. 

At  the  same  time  it  may  be  well  not  to  be  too  confident 
in  their  expectations  of  winning  in  all  the  good  points 
claimed  for  the  breed. 

Should  they  succeed  in  making  for  themselves  a  record 
above  the  average  of  that  of  all  other  breeds,  yet  still  get 
beat  in  some  points,  there  will  remain  victory  enough  to 
satisfy  ordinary  mortals,  without  anything  remaining  to  de- 
tract from  the  merits  of  the  breed  in  question. 


<She  JSCpiary. 

A  Proposed  Coarse  in  Bee-Keeplng  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

There  is  some  demand  in  this  State  for  instruction  in 
apiculture,  and  to  determine  if  this  demand  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  equipment  necessary  to  give  such  instruction, 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  California 
makes  the  following  announcement  of  a  proposed  course  in 
that  subject: 

The  course  will  consist  of  lectures,  laboratory  work  and 
apiary  work. 

In  the  lectures  there  will  be  considered  the  subjects  of 
the  history  of  apiculture,  races  of  bees,  amelioratian  of 
strains,  structure  and  habits  of  bees,  hives  and  apiary 
equipment  and  apiary  management,  including  forage  plants 
and  marketing. 

The  laboratory  studies  will  include  work  with  the  mi- 
croscope and  dissecting  knife  on  the  structure  of  the  bee, 
studying  particularly  such  parts  as  the  wings,  legs,  sting, 
wax  glands,  tongue  and  the  digestive  and  reproductive 
systems,  which  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  apiculturist. 

The  apiary  work  is  intended  to  give  the  student  actual 
experience  in  the  various  manipulations  of  modern  bee- 
keeping. He  will  set  up  a  hive,  transfer  bees,  Italianize, 
start  a  nucleus,  expand  it  to  a  colony,  unite  colonies,  ex- 
tract honey  and  wax,  prepare  honey  for  the  market,  manu- 
facture foundation  and  learn  to  use  in  thesi*  m.inipulations 


the  smoker,  division  boards,  separators,  traps,  guards,  etc. 
It  may  also  include  excursions  to  commercial  apiaries. 

Those  interested  in  this  matter,  and  desiring  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  course,  are  requested  to  communicate  at 
once  with  the  undersigned,  as  it  will  depend  on  the  re- 
sponse to  this  announcement  whether  the  course  will  be 
given  next  year.  C.  W.  WoODWORTH. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Feb.  9,  1893. 


Model  Bee  Hive. 

I  have  been  asked  time  and  again  to  give  the  dimensions 
of  my  model  bee-hive,  so  here  goes  :  Get  the  best  surface 
lumber,  from  which  cut  two  pieces  ^^xiixi;^  inches  for 
sides,  with  a  groove  7-i6x>^  inch  cut  out  of  top  edge  for 
racks  to  rest  on;  two  pieces  for  ends  ^xiixi3^  inches; 
bottom  pieces  3^^x14x21  inches;  top  pieces,  ^ixi6x22  in- 
ches; cleats  for  cove  I>ix2xi6  This  will  give  I7%xi2xii 
inside  clear.  For  the  rack,  one  piece  >^xj^xi2j4^  inches; 
one  piece  >^x^xio>^  inches;two  pieces  )ix}ixio,  with  12 
racks  to  hive.  Cut  bee  entrance  Ym^yi  inches.  This  hive 
is  considered  to  be  the  best  made.— H.  C.  Wheeler,  of 
Glendora. 


Wheat  for  Hogs. 

Prof.  James  W.  Robertson  has  recently  issued  a  bulletin 
giving  some  information  regarding  the  use  of  damaged 
wheat  for  swine.  A  number  of  tests  were  made  with 
wheat  that  had  been  frozen,  prepared  in  various  ways,  and 
as  to  the  outcome  of  these  the  following  are  some  of  the 
conclusions  given  :  (r.)  When  the  frozen  wheat  was 
fed,  ground  and  soaked  12  hours,  14  18  pounds  of  increase 
in  the  live  weight  were  obtained  (or  each  bushel  of  wheat 
that  was  fed.  (2.)  In  the  feeding  of  swine  from  an  aver- 
age weight  of  61  pounds  each  until  they  reached  an  aver- 
age weight  of  148  pounds  each,  15.46  pounds  of  increase 
in  the  live  weight  were  obtained  for  each  bushel  of  wheat 
that  was  fed.  (3  )  One  pound  of  frozen  wheat  has  the 
equivalent  of  7.91  pounds  of  skimmilk  in  increasing  the 
live  weight.  (4  )  The  swine  that  were  fed  upon  a  ration 
containing  skimmilk  were  lustier  and  more  robust  in  ap- 
pearance than  those  which  were  fed  upon  grain  only.  The 
pork  was  submitted  to  a  pork-packer  for  examination,  and 
he  pronounced  it  superior  to  that  of  hogs  fed  on  peas 
alone.  The  experimenter  says  that  where  a  less  or  greater 
quantity  of  wheat  may  be  injured  by  frost  or  other  climatic 
conditions,  the  farmers  should  fortify  their  positions  by 
providing  means  whereby  to  market,  in  the  best  way,  this 
product  which  cannot  be  sold  at  paying  prices  in  the  form 
of  grain.  From  9.1  pounds  to  15.46  pounds  of  increase  in 
the  live  weight  of  swine  have  been  obtained  p'r  bushel  of 
frozen  wheat  consumed.  When  swine  are  fetching  five 
cents  per  pound  live  weight,  with  an  allowance  of  five  per 
cent  deducted  for  shrinkage,  the  frozen  wheat,  fed  under 
favorable  conditions  in  the  quality  and  age  of  the  swine 
and  the  preparation  of  the  feeds,  may  realize  73  45  per 
bushel.  The  writer  of  the  bulletin  says  that  the  conditions 
required  for  the  profitable  feeding  of  swine  are  :  (1.)  Clean, 
drv,  warm  quarters  protected  from  wind  and  draughts. 
(2.)  As  much  wholesome  feed — if  grain,  preferably  ground 
fine — as  they  will  eat  clean,  three  times  a  day.  (3  )  Free 
access  to  a  mixture  ot  salt  and  ashes,  to  sods  or  to  soil. 

Experiments  in  Feeding  Pigs. 

Bulletin  15  of  the  Central  Experiment  Farm  of  Ottawa, 
by  Jas.  W.  Robertson,  gives  in  clear  and  compact  form  the 
results  of  the  experiments  made  on  the  economical  fatten- 
ing of  swine,  including  the  use  of  frozen  grain,  from  which 
we  obtain  the  following  conclusions: 

There  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  quantity  of 
grain  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  increase  in  swine, 
when  fed  steamed  and  warm,  as  compared  with  it  fed  raw 
and  cold. 

There  is  an  average  and  gradual  and  great  increase  in 
the  grain  consumed  for  every  pound  of  increase  in  the  live- 
weight  of  swine  after  the  second  month  of  the  fattening 
period,  and  after  the  average  weight  exceeds  too  pounds. 

It  is  economical  to  market  swine  to  be  slaughtered  when 
they  weigh  from  180  to  200  pounds. 

One  pound  of  grain  was  the  equivalent  of  six  and  a  half 
pounds  of  skimmilk  in  increasing  live-weight. 

Much  wheat  having  frozen  so  as  to  be  unmarketable,  a 
series  of  experiments  was  performed  to  ascertain  its  valne 
for  feed: 

Frozen  wheat  fed  ground  and  soaked  12  hours  gave  an 
increase  of  14  pounds  live- weight  for  a  bushel  of  wheat. 

One  pound  of  frozen  wheat  was  equivalent  to  7.9  pounds 
of  skimmilk  in  increasing  live-weight.  A  skimmilk  ration 
gave  a  lustier  and  more  robust  appearance  to  the  swine  fed 
on  it. 

Competent  judges  decided  that  the  poik  from  frozen 
wheat  was  "  excellent." 

The  conditions  given  and  required  for  the  profitable 
feeding  of  swine  are  clean,  dry,  warm  quarters,  protected 
from  winds  and  drafts,  and  wholesome  food;  if  grain,  pre- 
ferably ground  fine,  what  they  will  eat  clean  three  times  a 
day,  and  free  access  to  a  mixture  of  salt  and  ashes. 

Treatment  of  Young  Hogs. 

When  hogs  are  very  young  they  need  a  great  deal  of 
care  and  attention  as  we'l  as  the  sow,  until  they  are  able 
to  help  themselves.  The  sow  should  be  fed  very  sparingly 
for  the  first  week  and  the  food  increased  according  to  the 
demands  made  upon  her  by  the  sucklings,  which  at  the 
age  of  two  weeks  may  be  taught  to  eat  light  food  and 
drink  sweet  milk.  It  is  usually  considered  that  the  first 
(our  wteks  of  the  pig's  life  is  the  time  to  make  it  develop 
its  natural  form.  If  stunted  at  this  time  it  will  likely  al- 
ways show  it,  or  not  make  desirable  progress  after.  There 
are  many  things  to  be  considered  in  bog-feeding.  While 
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we  desire  to  obtain  fast  growth,  excessive  fat  is  not  desir- 
able, but  rather  injurious  to  health.  For  this  reason  light 
food  is  preferred,  such  as  ground  oat  shorts,  bran  and  but 
little  maize,  a  lot  of  grass  or  other  green  feed,  with  plenty  of 
exercise.  Never  give  the  food  sour.  Feed  at  regular  hours. 
A  little  practice  will  soon  tell  you  just  how  much  to  give. 
Never  give  more  at  a  time  than  the  pigs  eat  up  clean  and 
allow  plenty  of  fresh  water  at  all  times.  Provide  shade  as 
well  as  dry  sleeping  places  in  summer. — The  New  Eng- 
land Homestead. 


Keeping  flogs  in  Small  Lots. 

Do  we  not  keep  too  many  pigs  in  the  same  pen  ?  Even 
if  of  the  same  litter,  if  the  litter  be  large,  some  will  get  the 
advantage  of  others,  and  crowd  the  weaker  ones  away  from 
the  trough.  We  do  not  blame  pigs  for  this.  It  is  their 
nature,  and  the  pig  that  does  not  try  to  make  a  hog  of 
itself  is  not  worth  much. 


J^OUbTF^Y  ^ARD. 


Her  Profit  Fifty  Per  Cent. 

Here  is  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Wm.  Smith,  of  Pleasan 
valley,  as  to  the  profit  in  poultry: 

"  We  kept  an  account  for  nine  months  of  the  eggs  ob- 
tained from  some  Leghorn  hens.  The  hens  varied  fmm 
nine  to  fifteen;  the  eggs  obtained  were  fifteen  hundred.  Our 
experience  was,  that  after  paying  for  the  food  the  profits 
were  about  fifty  cents  for  each  dollars'  worth  of  eggs.  We 
tried  letting  the  hens  range  over  the  ranch  at  will,  and  aho 
noted  the  difference  in  keeping  them  in  an  enclosed  yard. 
We  found  it  more  profitable  to  keep  them  in  the  yard  and 
provide  all  the  food  than  to  let  them  range.  More  eggs 
were  obtained,  perhaps  because  the  weasels,  skunks  and 
other  animals  did  not  destroy  any.  We  experienced  no 
trouble  from  disease  and  lost  but  very  few,  though  at  times 
we  had  as  many  as  two  hundred  in  the  yard.  We  fed  them 
wheat,  sometimes  corn,  occasionally  hot  bran  with 
red  peppers,  ground  oyster-shells,  and  what  green  food  we 
could  easily  obtain  from  the  garden,  and  the  scraps  from 
the  table.  I  think  the  Leghorns  are  the  best  layers,  though 
they  are  not  as  good  (or  the  table  as  some  other  breeds." 
She  is  satisfied  from  her  experience  that  there  is  money  in 
raising  chickens,  and  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number 
that  can  be  kept,  if  good  care  is  taken  of  them  and  suitable 
food  provided. 

Liver  Disease. 

The  great  development  of  this  complaint  during  recent 
years  is  of  very  serious  import  to  poultry-keepers,  and  of 
high-class  poultry  there  are  comparatively  few  unaffected 
by  it,  says  Stephen  Beale  in  Country  Gentleman.  It  is 
due,  when  not  hereditary,  to  overrich  foods,  to  bad  water 
and  to  foul  soil.  It  takes  several  dififerent  forms,  but  the 
external  symptoms  in  nearly  all  cases  are  the  same,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  them  until  after  dea'h.  There  is 
a  moping  about  on  the  part  of  the  birds,  general  lassitude, 
an  uncertain  appetite  and  a  yellowish  hue  on  the  face, 
comb  and  wattles.  The  treatment  must  be  eradicative, 
and  the  food  of  the  plainest  nature,  but  at  the  same  time 
nourishing.  For  medicine  give  an  aperient  twice  a  week 
and  doses  of  homoeopathic  tincture  of  podophyllum  twice  a 
day.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  rich  food  must  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  the  use  of  Indiin  corn  has  been  most  in- 
jurious in  spreading  disease.  When  neglected,  it  develops 
into  active  inflammation  of  the  liver,  for  which  there  is  no 
cure. 


Incubator  vs.  Natural  Process. 

To  THE  Editor  :— I  think  all  of  your  subscribers  who 
are  inieiested  in  the  poultry  business  read  Mr.  T.  B. 
Geffrey's  letters  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  particularly 
that  one  dated  Dec.  29,  1892,  in  which  he  states  that  his 
experience  shows  that  chickens  can  be  more  easily  hatched 
in  the  incubator  than  by  the  natural  process. 

I  believe  that  many  of  your  readers  would  be  glad  to 
know  how  Mr.  Geftroy  handles  and  feeds  his  incubator- 
raised  chickens  from  the  time  of  thair  hatching,  both 
during  the  period  they  are  in  the  brooder  and  after  they 
leave  it,  as  many  poultry-raisers  claim  that  incubator 
raided  chickens  are  not  so  hardy  and  are  not  so  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves  or  protect  themselves  as  the 
others.  E.  P.  Blagrove. 

Napa,  Feb.  6,  1893. 

[The  Rural  Press  very  gladly  offers  Mr.  Geffroy  space 
for  narration  of  his  experience. — Editor  ] 

It  Would  Pay  in  Humboldt. 

Commenting  on  an  article  from  the  Rural  Press  rela- 
tive to  poultry  raising,  the  Humboldt  Times  says: 

"There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  poultry  business  would 
pay  well  on  the  hill  lands  of  this  county.  Mr.  L.  S.  Hurl- 
butt  of  laqua  and  some  other  people  of  this  section  have 
been  experimenting  for  a  year  or  two  with  turkeys,  and  we 
believe  have  found  that  these  fine  fowls  can  be  raised  at  a 
very  fair  profit.  On  many  of  our  hill  ranches  grasshoppers 
prove  a  great  pest.  As  these  insects  make  fine  foraging 
(or  poultry  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  our  hill 
ranchers  might  not  turn  the  pests  into  a  source  of  profit. 
At  the  prices  that  have  prevailed  for  eggs  and  dressed  fowls 
in  this  market  for  a  number  of  years  poultry-raising  ought 
to  pay  handsomely  if  managed  prudently." 


Improve  the  Quality. 

It  is  more  important,  says  a  contemporary,  to  improve 
the  poultry  than  the  animals,  especially  when  the  flock  is 
large,  as  a  gain  of  two  eggs  only  per  month,  or  even  only  a 
half-pound  of  weight  in  the  carcass,  may  amount  in  value 


to  a  large  sum  in  a  year.  To  show  what  can  be  done  by 
the  use  of  pure-bred  males,  we  selected  two  medium -sized 
common  hens,  full  sisters,  and  mated  one  of  them  with  a 
Plymouth  Rock  male  and  the  other  with  a  scrub  male, 
hatching  eggs  from  both  hens  for  comparison,  selecting  the 
cockerels  (six  of  each)  for  experiment.  When  they  were 
six  months  old  they  were  weighed.  The  half-bred  Ply- 
mouth Rock  cockerels  averaged  nine  and  one-fourth 
pounds  each  and  the  others  seven  and  one-eighth  pounds. 
Both  lots  were  fed  alike  (all  being  together),  and  were  fed 
very  heavily,  in  order  to  force  them  in  growth.  There 
was  over  two  pounds  difference  in  weight,  or  25  cents  gain, 
at  12J  cents  per  pound.  Had  we  raised  200  of  the  cross- 
bred chickens  'here  would  have  been  a  gain  of  $50  by  using 
the  pure-bred  Plymouth  Rock,  and  yet  he  did  not  cost  but 
$2.  The  pullets  from  the  cross  were  also  larger  than  the 
others,  and  were  much  better  egg-producers.  Gains  from 
poultry  may  appear  small,  but  they  are  really  large  when 
we  take  the  percentage  of  gain  into  consideration. 


Glittering,  but  a  Little  Overdrawn. 

The  Fresno  Republican,  in  which  the  following  appears, 
does  not  vouch  (or  its  truth  : 

A  State  of  Maine  consumptive  went  to  a  Selma  real- 
estate  man  to  purchase  a  chicken-ranch  the  other  day. 

Consumptive — Do  fowls  pay  in  Fresno  county 

Real  Estate  Man — Sit  down  and  I  will  show  you.  Three 
acres  of  land  will  cost  )ou  $400,  $200  more  for  a  house, 
$50  for  a  barn,  $50  for  a  well,  $50  for  a  600  egg  incubator 
and  brooder.  Then  you  go  right  to  work  and  coin  money 
thus  :  600  eggs  for  30  days  give  you  18,000  chickens  per 
month,  216,000  fowls  per  annum.  These,  at  $4  per  dozen, 
$72,000  lor  $750  invested. 

"  External  tarnation,"  said  the  Yankee  as  he  put  up  $40 
as  a  deposit. 

"  But  one  thing,  Mr.  Real  Estate  Man,  you  did  not 
figure  on  feed  for  the  fowls." 

"  O  !  they  live  on  our  climate  and  scratch  a  little  on  the 
side  for  grass,  worms,  etc.'' 

"  Well,  I  swan  !" 


Good  in  California,  Too. 

The  superintendent  of  the  poultry  show  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
says  that  the  Northwest  "offers  better  advantages  for  the 
raising  of  fowls  than  any  ottier  section,  for  eggs  average  31; 
cents  d  dozen  the  year  round,  and  the  fowls  bring  from  18 
to  20  cents  per  pound."  Seattle  is  probably  a  good  field, 
but  San  Francisco  of!ers  just  as  many  advantages.  The 
price  of  eggs  probably  averages  35  cents  to  the  consumers, 
and  there  is  always  a  good  table  demand  for  choice  poultry. 


Pure  White  in  Color. 

A  poultry  sharp  says  it  is  curious  but  a  fact  that  all  non- 
sitting  breeds  of  chickens  lay  eggs  that  are  pure  white  in 
color. — Downey  Champion. 


(She  KiEbD. 


From  Santa  Barbara  County. 

To  THE  Editor: — February  came  in  moist  and  holds  its 
way,  as  it  is  raining  to  day  and  bids  fair  to  remain  moist 
for  some  time. 

January  was  dry  until  the  latter  part,  when  we  had  five 
inches  of  rain,  with  about  an  inch  since.  The  farmers' 
prospects  could  not  well  be  brighter  at  this  time  of  year. 
Some  grain  for  hay  is  yet  to  be  sown,  and  much  of  the 
land  is  so  soft  that  we  cannot  get  onto  it  with  team  and 
tools.  The  early  sown  grain  is  growing  fast  and  promises 
a  very  heavy  growth.  Weeds  improve  the  opportunity,  so 
it  will  require  much  labor  to  dispose  of  them. 

Most  of  the  month  of  January  was  dry  and  pleasant,  so 
much  of  the  land  (or  spring  crops  was  put  in  very  good 
order.  Some  of  the  hill  lands  were  damaged  some  by 
washes  and  gullies,  but  nothing  serious  by  flooding  or 
overflows.  I  think  there  will  be  more  land  seeded  to  Lima 
beans  this  year  than  last. 

List  season  several  of  the  bean-growers  tried  small 
beans,  including  blackeyes,  but  most  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  results.    Not  many  fruit  trees  are  being  set  out. 

Considerable  interest  is  taken  in  lemon  culture,  which  I 
hope  will  result  favorably  (or  the  planters. 

Some  talk  "olives,"  and  think  if  they  have  a  dry,  hard 
lot  of  land  the  olive  will  prosper  there,  but  I  hope  intend- 
ing olive-growers  will  be  careful  to  plant  where  the  trees 
can  find  at  least  a  reasonable  amount  of  moisture  and  fer- 
tility, as  they  need  not  look  for  heavy  returns  from  trees 
planted  in  unfavorable  places. 

Many  fruit  and  nut  trees  are  planted  from  impressions 
made  by  favorable  reports  of  individual  trees  or  small 
groves  in  favorable  seasons,  etc.  It  seems  much  easier  to 
report  large  yields  and  big  pay  than  disappointments  and 
loss.  O.  N.  Cadwell. 

Carpintcria,  Cal.,  Feb.  8,  1893 

Training  Too  Many  Hop  Vines. 

We  have  in  times  gone  by  generally  made  the  mistake 
of  training  too  many  vines.  In  one  of  my  yards,  where  we 
formerly  trained  four  vines  we  afterward  trained  down  to 
three,  then  two,  and  finally,  in  the  strongest  land,  to  one 
vine  to  the  hill,  and  yet  raised  a  ton  and  a  half  to  the  acre. 
Two  vines,  if  judiciously  selected,  or  at  most  three,  arc 
enough  for  any  soil.  The  richer  the  soil  the  fewer  vines 
should  be  trained. 

It  is  all  plain  sailing  until  the  vines  reach  the  top  of  the 
poles,  when,  in  the  twine  yards,  the  (un  begins.  In  bright 
weather  the  vine  will  "  (ollow  the  sun,"  and  climb  the  pole 
almost  unaided,  but  when  it  comes  to  go  "  cross  lots '  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  the  fight  begins.  Because  of  this  it  is 
▼ery  important  that  the  twine  should  not  be  so  high  as  to 
be  out  of  reach  from  the  ground.    Great  care]shouId  be 


taken  to  "  stretch  "  all  the  tw,ne  in  every  direction,  or  else 
there  will  be  sure  to  be  "  bunched "  hops  and  trashy, 
bleached,  immature,  worthless  stuff  to  mar  the  sample. — 
Ezra  Meeker's  New  Handbook. 


Wheat  After  Beans. 

The  difficulty  of  growing  wheat  after  a  bean  crop  is 
partly  in  getting  the  soil  in  proper  mechanical  condition, 
and  partly  in  restoring  fertility  that  the  beans  have  ex- 
hausted.  The  fertility  part  can  be  solved  the  most  easily. 
What  beans  take  from  the  soil  is  mostly  mineral  matter, 
which  a  dressing  of  phosphate  will  supply.  The  bean  crop, 
if  it  is  allowed  to  ripen,  dries  up  the  soil,  and  as  the  beans 
are  pulled,  leaves  it  too  light  and  porous  when  plowed. 
Not  to  plow  it  is  probably  the  better  policy,  drilling  in  the 
wheat  after  a  thorough  cultivation  of  the  surface. 


Karmers'  Institutes. 


Timely  Topics  for  Farmers'  Institutes. 

To  the  Editor:— I  am  glad  to  learn  that  efforts  are  be- 
ing made  to  hold  a  Farmers'  Institute  at  Sacramento  early 
next  month,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  prove  so  success(ul 
that  the  cry  will  go  up  for  more.  These  gatherings  are  un- 
doubtedly beneficial  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  there  ought  to  be  many  such  in  the  State. 
The  district  fair  associations  should  be  promoters  of  in- 
stitutes, and  could  no  doubt  render  valuable  aid  to  the 
farmers  by  announcing  one  or  two  in  each  district.  Some 
one  should  take  the  lead,  and  generally  the  farmers  look  to 
the  agricultural  society  for  improvement  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  their  welfare.  The  University  at  Berkeley,  I  am 
sure,  will  second  any  effort  in  this  direction,  and  there  is 
yet  time  for  the  holding  of  a  number  of  such  institutes  be- 
fore the  rush  of  spring-work  commences.  One  who  is  as- 
sisting in  getting  up  the  proposed  institute  in  Sacramento 
writes  me,  asking  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  by-laws  for 
such  gatherings.  I  do  not  consider  that  to  be  necessary 
unless  a  permanent  organization  is  desired.  A  free  and 
easy  sort  of  a  gathering,  with  interestmg  topics  for  discus- 
sion, with  brief  essays  or  speeches,  and  numerous  questions, 
will  prove  in  cresting,  remembering  of  course  to  hdve  some 
lively  music  to  rest  the  audience  il  it  becomes  weary. 

By  the  way,  I  recently  received  a  bound  volume  of  re- 
ports of  Farmers'  Institutes  in  Wisconsin  from  Wm.  H. 
Morrison,  superintendent  of  that  department.  Tnese  re- 
ports are  printed  by  the  State,  and  are  for  free  distribution 
to  the  farmers  there,  but  to  others  they  are  sold.  I  do  not 
know  the  price.  The  bulletin  referred  to  is  quite  valuable 
to  the  general  farmer,  as  almost  every  subject  is  discussed 
in  it.  By  addressing  Mr.  Morrison,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  the 
cost  of  the  book  can  be  ascertained. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  H. 
Evans,  secretary  of  the  Napa  Valley  Fruitgrowers'  Asso- 
ciation, asking  for  information  relative  to  cooperation 
among  fruitgrowers.  This  subject  is  being  inquired  about 
quite  frequently,  and  would  form  an  excellent  topic  for  dis- 
cussion at  Farmers'  Institutes.  In  Santa  Clara  county 
there  are  now  in  successful  operation  two  cooperative  fruit- 
drying  estiblishments,  and  two  more  have  been  organized 
this  winter  and  will  be  ready  for  business  the  coming  sea- 
son One  of  these  institutions  (the  West  Side)  has  figured 
up  the  result  of  the  last  season's  business,  and  the  result  is 
that  after  paying  all  the  expenses,  insurance,  taxes,  eight 
per  cent  interest  on  the  plant,  etc.,  there  will  be  divided  to 
the  growers  who  had  their  prunes  dtied  there,  an  average 
of  $87.50  per  green  ton,  •  and  as  the  best  price  individual 
driers  paid  for  the  green  fruit  was  $60  per  ton,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  cooperative  plan  paid  handsomely.  I  have 
no  report  from  the  other  establishment,  as  it  has  not  yet 
closed  up  its  business,  but  am  satisfied  equally  good  re- 
sults will  be  shown.  Neither  of  these  establishments  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  capital,  and  other  sections  of  the  State 
can  do  as  well  as  they  have  done,  and  no  great  hardship 
will  (all  to  any  grower  who  goes  into  such  an  arrangement. 
Economical  management  is  one  of  the  great  features  to  be 
desired  in  such  establishments.  To  make  a  success  of 
fruit-growing  where  competition  is  sharp,  cooperation  will 
prove  highly  beneficial,  and  is  being  quite  rapidly  adopted. 
The  raisin-men  and  the  orange-men  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage, and  so  will  others  who  go  into  it  with  a  determina- 
tion to  win.  Of  course  there  are  some  obstacles  in  the 
way,  but  they  can  be  overcome.  The  splendid  results  of 
the  West  Side  institution,  now  entering  its  third  year, 
should  be  an  inducement  for  others  to  follow.  The  first 
year  of  its  existence  was  nearly  as  satisfactory  to  its  stock- 
holders as  was  the  year  that  has  just  closed. 

The  managers  ol  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Dried  Fruit 
Exchange  have  been  making  a  canvass  of  the  county  this 
winter,  urging  the  fruitgrowers  to  become  members  of  the 
same.  The  result  so  far  has  been  wonderfully  encour- 
aging, and  the  Exchange  will  be  strong  in  membership  and 
in  determination  to  handle  the  fruit  o(  this  county.  This 
plan  is  also  something  which  other  counties  might  adopt, 
and  in  time  a  State  Association  could  be  formed;  but  first 
get  the  local  exchanges  and  the  other  will  follow.  I  have 
long  been  an  advocate  o(  this  method  of  selling  fruit,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  the  true  way,  and  that  when  fully  under- 
stood, all  will  indorse  it.  .Santa  Clara  county  fruit- 
growers are  largely  indebted  to  a  few  wide-awake  men  who 
understood  the  necessity  o(  cooperating,  and  who  kept 
hammering  away  at  the  subject  until  the  growers  took  hold 
and  made  it  possible  to  accomplish  results  which  the  most 
sanguine  hardly  dared  to  hope  (or,  and  no  doubt  other  sec- 
tions contain  enough  of  the  leavening  power  to  leaven  their 
lump  and  start  others  on  the  road  to  success.  Why  not 
work  (or  that  end  ?  The  Rural  Press  has  done  good 
work  in  this  matter,  and  can  still  do  more  by  calling  for 
expressions  from  its  army  of  subscribers  on  this  subject. 
I  would  like  to  hear  (rom  each  one. 

Campbell,  Cal.,  Feb.  4,  1893.         R.  P.  McGlincv. 
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Praning  Almonds. 

To  THE  Editor  : — I  wrote  to  Mr.  Treat  in  reference  to  a  stale 
ment  made  by  him  in  hi^  article  on  the  almond  in  reference  to  prun 
ing  the  tree  when  first  set  out.  I  told  him  that  his  plan  of  cutting  off 
the  first  eight  inches  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  planters  when 
setting  out  peaches,  and  that  I  wished  he  would  explain  so  that  I 
could  use  the  information  in  an  article  for  the  Press.  He  kindly 
write  me  the  enclosed,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  note  saving: 
"You  may  hand  it  to  the  editor  of  the  Rural  for  publication."  As 
the  article  throws  some  light  upon  the  question  which  concerns  oi^r 
planters,  »'.  e.,  the  kind  of  tree  to  buy,  and  also  how  to  orune  the 
almond.  I  think  it  worth  publishing.  E.  W,  Maslin. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  7,  1893. 

E.  IV.  Maslin,  Sec'y  Slate  Board  of  Trade  : —  I  am  in 
receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  4th  instant.  I  am  glad  that 
you  wrote  me  about  this  matter  of  pruning,  and  am  pleased 
to  note  you  favor  planting  almonds.  No,  I  do  not  believe 
in  high  pruning.  The  lower  a  tree  will  grow  the  better  I 
like  it.  I  do  not  believe  in  pruning  a  tree  at  all  when  it  is 
first  set  out. 

There  is  one  grand  mistake  in  growing  nursery  trees  for 
sale,  and  that  is,  the  nurseryman  always  cuts  off  the  side- 
branches  of  the  tree  up  to  say  two  feet  and  a  half.  This 
gives  the  tree  a  much  cleaner  and  nicer  appearance  than  if 
he  had  let  all  the  low  side-branches  grow,  the  latter  process 
reiving  the  tree  a  rather  untidy  and  bushy  look.  The  tree 
I  prefer  is  one  upon  which  plenty  of  low  side  branches 
have  been  grown.  A  tree  growing  close  to  the  ground  will 
rarely  burn.  It  Is  not  the  nurseryman's  fault  that  he  trims 
the  tree  up  in  thejmanner  mentioned.  He  has  continued 
doing  it  only  under  the  force  of  the  demand  by  inex- 
perienced planters,  who  judge  a  tree  by  its  trim  and  neat 
appearance.  The  nur.seryman  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
stop  cutting  ofT  low  side-branches,  if  the  demand  for  them 
was  made  upon  him.  There  is  one  other  reason  that  forces 
a  nurseryman  to  trim  the  side-branches  high;  that  is  be- 
cause the  majority  of  planters  demand  trees  of  3  to  6  feet 
in  height,  and  the  side-branches  are  cut  off  to  make  the  tree 
grow  taller. 

The  proper  way  to  buy  a  tree  is  by  its  diameter  just 
above  where  it  was  budded,  and  then,  if  it  is  only  a  foot  in 
height,  so  much  the  better. 

Now,  the  reason  I  recommended  cutting  off  about  eight 
inches  of  the  top  of  an  almond  tree  (the  type  in  my  first 
article  reported  me  correctly — eight  inches),  is  because  the 
almond  tree,  as  trimmed  by  the  nurseryman,  throws  out  a 
number  of  side-branches  at  the  point  where  he  has  stopped 
trimming,  and  then,  as  a  general  thing,  the  tree  will  start 
a  center  shoot  straight  up  in  the  air.  My  idea  in  say- 
ing "  cut  ofl!  eight  inches  "  was  to  cut  off  this  center  shoot 
back  to  where  the  branches  had  been  let  grow  by  the 
nurseryman,  so  as  to  try  and  force  branches  out  very  low 
on  the  tree.  I  do  not  believe  in  cutting  the  tree  off  below 
these  branches,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  left  so  very 
few  leaf-buds  to  throw  out  to  make  sap,  making  the  tree 
have  a  regular  fight  for  mere  existence. 

Last  winter  I  set  out  15  acres  to  almonds.  I  planted 
them  30  feet  apart,  and  then  planted  a  Golden  Cling  peach 
tree  in  the  middle  of  each  square.  I  did  not  prune  the 
almonds  a  particle;  never  touch  them  with  a  knife,  shears 
or  anything  else.  This  winter  they  look  as  large  as  three- 
year-olds,  and  have  a  number  of  blossoms  on  them.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  them  have  not  a  pretty  appearance,  but 
what  do  I  care  so  long  as  I  get  crops  from  them  so  soon 
I  haven't  got  money  enough  to  raise  an  almond  orchard 


for  the  pride  of  gazing  at  the  beautifully  formed  trees  I 
have  fashioned  with  the  pruning-shears.  I  am  solely  for 
getting  fruit  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  as  often  and  as  much  as 
I  can.  What  do  I  care  if  my  tree  does  grow  crooked,  so 
long  as  it  makes  me  a  profit,  or  whether  it  grows  l"ng, 
slim,  lateral  branches  ?  I  s^iy  so  much  the  better.  The 
fruit  is  nearer  the  ground.  The  cost  of  gathering  will  then 
be  at  a  minimum.  Prop  up  the  branches  if  they  need  it; 
put  two,  three  or  four,  or  any  number  of  props,  under  a 
branch  if  necessary,  and  thin  out  peaches  (not  almonds) 
to  eight  inches  apart.  The  cost  of  putting  props  under 
limbs  is  nothing  compared  to  the  amount  of  »rut'  lost  if 
that  limb  is  shortered  in.  Percy  Treat. 

Davisville.  F»b.  6  1893 


How  to  Sell  Raisins  Advantageoasly. 

The  California  State  Raisin-Growers'  Association  makes 
public  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  received  by  the 
association  from  Messrs.  Delafield,  McGovern  &  Co, 
brokers  of  raisins,  who  have  offices  in  New  York,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis.  Writing  under  date  January  27th,  they 
say: 

"  We  handle  only  California  products  and  are  therefore 
in  a  position  to  feel  the  full  force  of  this  competition,  which 
for  a  time  prevented  large  transactions  in  California  raisins. 
The  combination  was  to  this  extent  a  "boomerang,"  besides 
which  it  was  not  honestly  adhered  to,  and  was  therefore  a 
benefit  to  the  unscrupulous  shipper  who  was  willing  to  sacri- 
fice his  associates.  Theconsignment  of  raisins  was  toall  parts 
of  the  country  and  to  all  kinds  of  receivers,  regardless  of 
their  familiarity  with  the  goods  or  trade,  and  in  some  cases 
were  sacrificed  to  meet  drafts  and  even  to  pay  freight.  The 
excessive  shipments  to  receivers  and  to  markets  unable  to 
take  care  of  them,  cut  off  the  most  of  the  country  trade 
tributary  to  the  large  market,  and  enabled  the  buyer  of  a 
single  carload,  and  sometimes  of  less  than  a  car,  to  pur- 
chase at  the  same  price  as  a  dealer  who  would  buy  10  or 
20  cars  at  a  time,  thus  eliminating  from  this  article  the 
support  of  speculative  buyers  and  large  dealers,  besides  un- 
settling values  and  putting  it  beyond  the  power  of  any  one 
to  maintain  a  firm  market. 

"  Again,  the  attempt  to  market  a  year's  supply  direct  to 
the  jobbing  trade  within  three  months'  time.  If  the  pack- 
ers and  shippers  of  raisins  on  the  Pacific  coast  can  arrange 
to  carry  their  goods  until  they  are  actually  needed,  they 
can  unquestionably  secure  better  prices.  Few,  if  any,  of 
the  jobbing  brokers'  bouses  of  the  East  can  be  classed  as 
speculators,  and  they  rarely  buy  beyond  the  season  require- 
ments of  the  trade.  Hence,  if  sales  are  forced  it  must  be 
at  such  a  sacrifice  as  will  tempt  speculators  to  operate,  and 
goods  of  this  class  susceptible  as  they  are  to  more  or  less 
damage,  must  necessarily  shdw  a  large  margin  and  prove 
attractive  to  this  class  of  trade. 

"  Grading  and  quality — This  is,  of  course,  a  difficult  mat- 
ter for  an  association  to  govern,  but  much  can  be  done  to 
remedy  present  defects.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  rela- 
tive value  by  mere  classification  of  crowns  as  at  present 
used.  Goods  shipped  and  sold  this  year  as  three-crown 
grade  would  often,  on  examination,  prove  to  be  incorrectly 
classed.  They  would  occasionally  be  mixed  with  a  low 
grade,  and  sometimes  be  sticky,  undercured  and  dirty." 

Such  is  the  testimony  which  has  been  received  from  very 
many  brokers  in  the  Eastern  market,  and  to  remedy  some 


of  these  defects  and  to  prevent  undue  competition  and 
crowding  of  the  market,  this  association  would  ask  the  sup- 
pott  of  all  the  raisin-growers  in  this  State  to  the  bill  which 
is  now  being  submitted  to  the  legisla»ure.    Yours  truly, 

Wm.  Harvey, 
Secretary  California  Sta'e  Raisin-Growers'  Association. 

Shipments  from  Southern  California. 

The  following  statements  show  the  shipments  of  fruits 
and  other  products  of  southern  California  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  routes  for  the  year  1892.  The  former, 
however,  shows  only  the  eleven  months  ending  Nov.  30, 
1892,  while  the  latter  is  complete.  The  Southern  Pacific 
statement  is  as  follows: 

Pounds. 

Oranges  and  lemons  36,364,862 

Potatoes  and  vegetables  ^  ig.  140,000 

C  in  ned  goods   3  9-.2',46o 

Dried  fruit   6,824,126 

Raisins   ,j  701,251 

Beans   10,008.583 

Wine  and  brandy   5  agg  256 

 447.805 

Walnuts   1,173,904 

      2,532, 105 

Hides  and  Pelts   ^^g 

Asphaltum   4  t6i',s3s 


Total . 


 103.303,307 

The  statement  of  the  Santa  Fe  is  as  follows  in  certain 
products: 

Pounds. 

Ofanges   62.811,000 

L°nions   226,000 

Other  fru-ti  and  vegei»bles   45,361,800 

Honey   '440000 

To'al  108,839.600 

The  entire  shipments,  covering  all  classes  of  freight, 
were  820,394,200  pounds.  The  following  tables  show  the 
shipments  by  counties.  It  should  be  noted  that  one  is 
for  the  year  enHing  Dec.  3t,  1892,  the  other  June  30,  1S92. 

Statement  showing  shipments  of  oranges,  lemons  and 
other  fruit  and  vegetables  (or  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1889,  1890,  1891  and  1892: 


Years.  Oranges. 

1889   33,054,000 

189"^   49,975,000 

1891   58,275.200 

1892   55,766,000 


Lemons. 
46,000 
175,000 
200,000 
168  000 


Oth  >r  Fruits 
and  Vegetables. 
23,014,000 
21,450,000 
45,685,800 
56, 196.000 


Totals. 
,';S,  1 14,000 
71,600,000 
104,161,000 
113  130,000 


Totals. .  .197,070.000      589,000      145.345.800  343,005,000 
Statement  showing  shipments  of  green  and  dried  fruits, 
raisins,  wines  and  liquors,  honey,  grain  and  wool,  by  coun- 
ties, during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1892: 


l.os  An- 
Commodities.  getes 
County. 

Green  and  dried  fruits 

in  pounds   9,752,000 

Raisins  in  pounds...  .  115,000 
Honey  in  pounds. .. .  220,000 

Grain  in  pounds  18,942,400 

Wines  and  Liquors 

in  pounds   8,158,800 

Wool  in  pounds   1,892  000 


Orange 
County. 


1,495,000 
253,000 
22, 000 
6.804,000 

294,000 

1 ,  1 22  000 


Sin  Ber- 
nardino 
County. 

8,510,000 
4,140,000 
I  to,  000 
4,900,000 

3,898,000 
330,000 


San 
Diego 
County. 

1. 357. 000 
3,286.000 
88,000 
13,440,000 

43,000 
440,000 


Totals  39.080,200    9,990,000    20,778,000  18.656,000 

The  statement  in  last  week's  market  review  of  the  Rural 
Press  that  these  figures  had  not  been  made  public  by  the 
railroads  was  an  error. 


COLUMBIA 

Steel  Windmill. 

 NEW  IN  PBINf-IPLE  

BKAUTIFUL  IN  APPEARANCE. 

Powerful  in  Operation  ! 

CONTAINS 
7r  OOVSRED 
INTERNAL. 
 GEAR  

 A  TRUE  SP'KM  

Fan  surface  chanees  'rom  80"  at 
||  \  rira,  where  speed  is  ereatest,  to 
1 1  f  ,  45'  at  inner  end,  giviuK  win  ■ 
free  clejrancc.  avoidintr  back 
euctton  and  securing  vreatest 
power  ''tee!  Braced  

BUCKEYE  PUMPS. 
FRANK  BROS.,  ^^t^^^.  S.  F. 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST 


$100.00  Reward ! 

If  Browne's  ^a^-  Squirrel 

Exterminator  Fails  to  Eill, 


SEND  FOB  OIROUUtRIO 

3I4&3I6 
S.  Spring 
Street, 


p.  E.  Browne 
Los  Angeles, 
Gal. 


It  Will  Cost  You 
No  More  Than 
Other  Makes. 


-THl 


Porteons  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  A-'ril  3,  I8S3.    Patented  April  17, 188S. 


B KEEPERS  Sample  copj  of 
CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 
AHandeomel;  IHaatratedBPI*  CIIDDIirO 
Ma«azice  and  Catalog,  of  DEC  OUrrLICv 
I'lCEK.         A.UU!>  1.  UUUT,  .Mediuu,  u. 


Was  Awarded  the  Premium  at  State  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  OTHERS. 

WE  MAKE  THEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED. 

Please  note  that  ao  8i-foot  mill  has  t\  feet  more  wind  surface  than  an  8-taot  m 
EVERY  MILL  GUARANTEED  *"  Pi^rtsbmkea  by  storma  that  do  oot  wreck 

Any'MUI  Chat  does  not  worK  eatlefactory  may  be  returned  to  ub  and  we  will 
pay  tbe  frelgrbt  botb  ways. 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 

405  &  407  Market  Street.         -         -         San  Francisco,  Oal, 


MEXICAN   PHOSPHATE   AND   SULPHUR  CO. 


NITROGENOUS  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

AS   .>N   EFFKCTIVE   F£KTILIZKR  IT  STANDS  CNR1VAL.KD. 


.Send  (or  Circulars.. 


H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  OO..  Agents, 

809-S1 1  Snnpomn  Street   8an  Frnnclero  Ca' 


DEWEY  &  CO.  l"'^ir*roT,T/.''rVf      PATENT  AGENTS. 


Manofactared  by  0.  LISSENDEB. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  oal'ed  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It  Is  capable, 
such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build- 
tnK  Leveling  Land,  Road  Makini;,  etc. 

This  implement  will  lake  up  tnd  Mrry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  wUl  do  the  nork 
of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Oarrler.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  coootry. 

ti"  This  Scraper  Is  all  steel— the  only  one  manafae. 
tured  In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse, $40 ;  Steel  two-horse,  (SI. 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  LISSCNDKN,  Stockton, 


ORCHARDISTS ! 

Save  Your  Trees  from  Gophers 

POE  OHE  CENT  A  TEEE, 

BT  AUDBUblNQ 

E.  H.  BLACK,  114  Bddjr  St..  San  rranclaoo. 

You  had  better  write  for  particulars. 


THIS  BITri;;-; 

m  11  rUKs  .,r  ,.il,rr  yau-at  (.li- 
nn.! nlll  ,  ,.11.  ...nirol  Ik.  m...t 
.Irioii.  hor-c  Ml  .11  linif.*.    It  U  Uw 

COMMON  SENSE  BIT 

bera        il  .iin  ».l-o  l.«.  ii...,!  r.  a  nllil  Ml, 

XC  Sample  mailed  SI. 00. 
Nickel     -  2.00. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.. 


Fr<NOBAVINO  —  aUPIliUlUB  WO<.>D  AND 
i  Metal  Kngravlot:,  Btoctrotyplog  and  Stereotyplnf 
one  tl  tb<'  ctfice  of  lht«  {<aper. 


February  18,  1898. 


ID.  nyc.  osBOE.isrE  &  oo., 

MOWERS.  REAPERS,  SELF-BINDING  HARVESTERS.  ALL  STEEL  HAY  RAKES  AND  BINDING  TWINE. 


Our 
Mower 
Cuts  Without 
Clogging 
Any  Grass 
That  Grows. 


Our 

All  Steel  Hake 
is 

Most  Durable 
and 
Easiest 
To  Operate 
of  any 
Rake  Made. 


Our 
Light  Reaper 

Has  a 
Folding  Plat- 
form, 
Making 
Transportation 
Easy. 


Our 

Self-Binding 

Harvester 
Has  for  Years 
Led  All 
Competitors, 
and  for  1893  is 
Better  Than 
Ever. 


Osborne  N94. 

FOR  OATALOGDES   AND   FURTHER  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  27  Main  Street,  San  Francisco. 


■XJJB  u  jrt-ixr,  axr.  -sr. 


PLANTS 

Corn, 
Beans, 
Ensilage, 


Etc.,  Etc. 


DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

It  Marks.  It  Furrows. 

It  Drops.  It  Covers. 

ALL  IN  ONE  OPERATION. 


¥(STA.To  GUTTER 


A  Boy  Can  Operate  It. 
Cuts  Potatoes  for  Seed  Faster 
than  Eight  Men  Can  by  Hand. 
Will  Pay  for  Itself  In  One  Day. 
FULLY  WARRANTED.  ^ 


Simple  In  Construction.  . 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  knives 
secured  in  an  opening  of  tlie  table. 
The  potato  is  placed  in  a  pair  of 
ihinged  jaws  above  the  knives,  and  by- 
fa  plnnger  the  potato  is  cut  at  a  single 
stroke  and  tlie  eyes  divided  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  screen  be- 
low frees  tne  seed  from  dirt  or  chips 
and  more  thoroughly  prepares  the 
cuttings  for  planting. 


& 

DRILL 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  RIDING  PLANTER  IN  AMERICA. 


The  price  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  all. 

Thoroughly  practical. 

Plants  10  to  12  acres  per 
day. 

tXTBA  SLIDES  for  planting 
PEAS.  BEANS,  etc.  with 
every  machine. 


Furnished  plain  or  with 
fertilizer  attachment.  Ca- 
pacity of  distributing  from 
two  hundred  toonethousand 
pounds  per  acre. 

Catalogue  of  potato  and 
corn  pianting:  machinery 
FREE,  Address 


aSPlNWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Fresno,  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE 

Prion  $66,  Delivered  Anjirliere  In  th> 

United  State.. 
These  ScftleH  have  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood- 
BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
\  From  36  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  othei 
'       Scales  of  like  quality,    Ali  sizes  and  Idnds 
of  Scafes  always  Id  stouk. 

Troman,  Hooker  ft  Co.,  San  FranolBoo, 


BUY  THE  IMPROVED 

LITTLE^** 

**GIANT 


It  l»  tijeCheapest,  best  and 
Most  Powerful  (Jnibbing  Ma- 
chine In  Iho  .vorld.and  has 
established  and  malntaiui'd 
Its  reput.ation  for  su))erlority 
against  all  competitors.  Diir- 
inK  the  last  six  months  over  600  LITTLE  GIANTS  were  .sokl  to  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  fami 
ers  alone  Where  the  LITTLE  GIANT  is  Ifnown  the  larmer  will  buy  no  other.  One  man  and  i 
chunk  of  a  hoy  can  do  the  work  of  fen  nit'ii.   For  illustrated  Catalogue,  prices,  terms,  referent' 

es. etc., address  Mohland  &,  Co.,  Sieouriiev,  lowa 


A  Problem 
for  the 
Farmer. 


If  you  can  buy  a  machine  for  $12.00  that 
will  do  the  work  of  three  men,  and  produce 
better  results,  what  will  be  the  profits  on 
the  original  investineut  in  one  year?  The 
"PLANET  JR."  HILL  DROPPING  DRILL 
will  solve  this  probletn.  There  are  twenty 
other  "  Planet  Jr."  machines  equally  profit- 
able to  the  farmer. 

Our  New  Book  f  jr  1893  elves  a  complete  description 
of  each  niucblnfc,  with  Illustrations.  It  Is  a  book  of 
many  lessons  In  practical  farming.  Every  farmer  who 
wishes  to  iecrease  his  labor  and  Increase  his  protlts, 
should  have 't.  We  send 't  Free.  Address 
S.  L.  A  vLEN  &  CO. 

1107  market  St.,  Fhiladelphla,  Pa. 


THE  "  NEW  MILLER  " 

Is  destined  to  become  the  leadioK  Washing  Machine  of  America. 
It  is  fast  absorbing  the  large  trade  I  have  for  the  Becker. 

It  only  needs  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  and  (or  merits  you 
have  never  seen  its  equal,    A  trial  in  convi'  cing. 

It  takes  the  lead  !    Why '.'   Because  it  imitates  the  principle 
hand  rubbing. 

AGENTS   WANTED  BVER'JWHBRB. 
Special  Inducements.  Exclusive  eriitory 

E.  W.  MELVIN, 

Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 
2401  0  Street,       ■       -       Sacramento,  Cal. 


Send  (or  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 
\nd  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and  t 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL 

OLD  GUNS  TAKEN 
IB  EXCHANGE. 
LEI"\7-3EI,  52b  KEARNY  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO- 


DEWEY  &  00.  mS4i.^fIa^^r^ii''\  PATENT  AGENTS. 
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jg[(SF^ieUbTURAls  jSeiEJ^CE. 

Investigation  of  tli«  Cattle  Foods  of 
California. 

University  Experiment  Station  Bulle- 
tin No.  lOO. 

Note.— Hitherto  'he  eftorts  of  this  station  in  the 
inleresi  of  siockgrowtrs  have  been  mainly  confined 
to  the  introduction  irial  and  distribution  of  grasses 
an^  forage  plants  suitable  to  arid  lands.  This 
seemed  the  most  pressing  need,  and  was  continually 
enforced  upon  us  by  our  correspondents.  The 
pjpuUr  demand  ha'  al=o  been  shown  by  the  eager- 
ness with  which  offerings  ol  seeds  and  roots  of 
promi-iing  grasses  and  forage  plants  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  people  in  all  pans  of  the  State.  It  has 
always  been  rur  intention  to  supplemert  this 
effort  with  chemical  examination  of  all  avail- 
able feeding  materials  in  order  th-»t  Califor- 
nians  might  avail  themselves  of  scientific  methods 
in  selection  and  compounding  of  animal  foods 
which  have  b?en  demonstnted  to  be  of  such  wide 
practical  advantage  at  the  East  and  in  Europe,  and 
have  been  <o  generally  adopted  bv  progressive  stock- 
growers.  Owing  to  the  pressure  upon  our  labor- 
atory force  and  facilities  by  investigations  in  other 
lines  previously  begun,  it  has  not  been  possible,  un- 
til recently,  to  enter  upon  this  line  of  work.  It  is 
now  hoped  to  pursue  it  regularly  and  systematically. 

The  statement  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Jaffa  in  this 
bulletin  is  introductory  to  more  direct  applications 
of- analyses  to  practical  use  which  will  follow.  The 
subject  is  in  its  nature  somewhat  technical,  but  is 
in  MS  essential  features  readily  mastered  by  any  in- 
telligent animil-fseder  who  will  give  his  attention 
to  it. 

As  M'.  J  ffi  states,  we  need  manv  more  analyses 
before  we  shall  possess  full  data  to  enable  us  to  give 
satisfactory  adv  c  to  those  seeking  to  know  what 
materials  thev  can  use  to  produce  desirable  results 
most  economically,  and  in  what  proportions  such 
materials  should  be  used  in  practical  feeding  for 
different  purposes.  To  this  end  we  invite 
samples  of  forage  plant":,  or  field  vegetables,  in  a 
green  stile,  of  hays  of  all  kinds,  and  of  millstuffs 
or  other  byp'oducts  which  may  be  available  for 
cattle  food.  Such  samples  should  be  sent  by  ex- 
press addressed  "Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal."  Samples 
should  be  of  about  five  pounds  weight,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  full  descriptions  of  their  nature, 
origin  and  market  values.  E.  J.  WiCKSON. 

The  great  aim  of  chemical  analysis  of 
feeding  stuffs  in  general,  is  to  ascertain  the 
aniouDts  of  the  different  nutrients  con- 
tained in  the  food;  and  the  object  of  rational 
feeding  is  to  use  the  results  so  gained  in  a 
practical,  economical  and  scientific  manner. 

As  this  is  the  first  report  of  our  State  Ex- 
periment Station  on  the  subject,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  a  brief  review  of  the  history 
of  such  investigations  and  an  explanation  of 
the  terms  used. 

The  first  experiments  in  this  direction  were 
made  in  Germany  a  little  more  than  30  years 
ago,  by  Bischoff  and  Voit,  in  Munich,  Stoh 
man  and  Henneberg  in  Weende,  and  Wolff 
in  Hohenbeim,  and  it  is  du;  to  these  men 
that  rational  feeding  has  advanced  to  the 
greit  extent  it  has  in  the  present  day. 

The  subject  was  first  prominently  brought 
to  notice  in  the  United  States  in  an  address 
before  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture 
in  1873,  by  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwaler,  now  direc- 
tor ol  the  S:orrs  School  Agricultural  Experi- 
iTient  Station,  Storrs,  Conn.,  the  annual 
leports  of  which  contain  most  valuable  and 
interesting  inlormation,  and  from  which  some 
of  the  dita  herein  given  have  been  obtained. 

In  regard  to  cattle  foods  the  German  feed- 
ing standa'ds,  and  methods  of  computing 
rations  are  in  common  use  all  over  the 
eastern  States,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  not 
be  long  ere  the  same  will  be  in  vogue  here. 
But  owing  10  the  great  differences  in  climate 
and  harvesting  conditions  between  California 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  East  and  Europe 
on  the  other,  it  becomes  imperative  with  us 
to  make  CO Tiplete  investigations  of  all  the 
different  food  materials  as  they  exist  here,  in 
order  that  we  may  proceed  intelligently  in 
the  making  up  of  rations. 

While  chemical  analysis  and  investigation 
can  do  and  have  done  much  toward  helping 
and  guiding  the  farmer  and  dairyman,  thev 
cannot  at  the  present  time  accomplish  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

Grave  errors  may  arise  by  following  too 
closely  the  standards  and  rations  set  down 
by  chemical  researches  alone,  without  tak- 
ing into  account  the  local  circumstances,  the 
individual  needs  of  the  animals  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  fed,  whether  for 
milk  or  for  fattening  for  market  or  for  work, 
as  well  as  the  variations  of  the  feedirg  stufls 
themselves.  Yet,  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  composition  of  the  substance  fed,  the 
farmer  is  not  only  in  the  dark  as  to  the  ben- 
efit to  be  derived  from  the  food,  but  is  also 
ignorant  as  to  the  actual  amount  necessary, 
thus  wasting  at  times  considerable  valuable 
material. 

Nutritive  Ingredients  of  the  Food. — The 
sustaining  of  the  animal  body  in  all  of  its 
varied  requirements  is  done  by  the  nutritive 
ingredients  or  nutrients  of  the  food,  which 
comprise  protein,  fat,  carbohydrates  and 
mineral  matters:  the  latter,  in  estimating 
food  values,  ar^  not  considered,  not  because 


they  are  not  necessary,  but  for  the  reason 
that  nearly  all  food,  no  matter  of  what  de- 
scription, contains  a  sufficient  supply  of 
mineral  matter. 

When  investigating  the  amo'jnt  of  ingre- 
dients withdrawn  from  the  soil  by  the  crops 
from  which  the  foods  are  derived,  the  ash  or 
mineral  contents  is  the  all-important  part. 

Protein,  derived  from  the  Greek,  signify- 
ing "  to  take  first  place,"  contains  all  the 
nitrogenous  compounds  of  the  food,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  albuminoids,  such  as  the 
albumen  of  the  egg,  the  myosin  of  lean  meat, 
gluten  of  wheat,  casein  of  milk,  the  gelatin- 
oids  of  the  bones  and  tendons,  etc.  Besides 
the  albuminoids  there  are  other  nitrogenous 
matters,  chief  among  which  is  the  class 
termed  amides,  which  are  found  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  all  foods,  more  particularly 
those  of  vegetable  origin. 

"  In  vegetation  the  amides  appear  as  in- 
termediate stages  between  the  mineral  or 
inorganic  matter  in  the  shape  of  ammonia 
salts,  and  the  organic  constituents  or  albu- 
minoids. They  are,  on  the  one  hand,  formed 
in  the  growing  plant  from  the  ammonia  salts 
by  a  constructive  process  and  from  them  or 
by  their  aid  probably  the  albuminoids  are 
built  up;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  animal 
body  they  are  the  stages  through  which  the 
elements  of  the  albuminoids  pass  in  their 
reversion  to  purely  mineral  matter." 

"In  germinating  seeds  and  developing  buds 
the  amides  probably  combine  both  these 
offices,  in  being  first  formed  in  the  germ 
from  the  albuminoids  in  the  seeds,  entering 
the  young  plant  or  shoot,  and  in  being  re 
constructed  into  albuminoids.  Their  full 
solubility  in  water  and  their  ability  to  pene- 
trate moist  membranes  adapt  them  for  this 
movement.  They  temporarily  accumulate 
in  the  seedlings  and  buds  but  disappear  to  a 
great  extent  as  the  plant  matures,  albumi- 
noids taking  their  place,  in  which  transfor- 
mation they  require  the  aid  of  the  carbohydr- 
ates." (^Johnson.) 

The  amide  per  centage  of  the  total  nitro- 
gen contained  in  foods,  varies  from  less  than 
one  per  cent,  in  some  meals  up  to  as  much 
as  40  in  some  of  the  green  fodders,  and  in 
some  varieties  of  beets  used  as  feeding  mate- 
rial, as  much  as  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  ni- 
trogen is  non-albuminoid.  The  amides  are 
not  considered  as  valuable  as  the  albumi- 
noids in  their  nutritive  effect,  in  that  they 
are,  similarly  to  the  carbohydrates,  con- 
servers  of  the  albuminoids. 

The  nitrogenous  compounds  of  the  food 
are  generally  for  the  above  reasons,  re- 
ported as  crude  protein. 

The  albuminoids  (or  crude  protein)  in  the 
different  food  materials  are  estimated  from 
the  nitrogen  by  multiplying  the  figure  for  the 
latter  by  6.25,  nitrogen  being  16  per  cent,  of 
the  albuminoids.  In  England  the  factor 
used  is  6.33  in  place  of  6.21;. 

Use  of  Protein. — The  protein  being  the 
only  nutrient  containing  nitrogen,  has  for 
its  principal  function  the  formation  of  the 
nitrogenous  ingredients  of  the  blood,  bone, 
hair,  muscles,  skin,  tendons,  etc.,  because 
as  far  as  is  known  no  albuminoids  are  formed 
in  the  animal  body  otherwise  than  by  the 
transformation  of  similar  bodies  presented  to 
it  from  external  sources. 

The  protein  can  be  transformed  into  fats 
and  may  serve  as  fuel. 

Fat. — The  term  fat  includes  the  butter  of 
milk,  the  fat  of  meats,  oil  of  seeds,  wax  of 
plants,  etc.  It  is  determined  by  treat- 
ing the  perfectly  dried  substance  with  ethtr; 
the  extract  thus  resulting  being  designated 
as  crude  fat.  As  might  be  supposed,  these 
ether  extracts  have  different  nutritive  values, 
the  fats  from  the  green  fodders  being  of  less 
value  than  that  from  the  meals  and  seeds. 
Some  authorities  in  estimating  the  nutritive 
effects  of  food,  give  to  all  the  fats  the  same 
significance. 

The  use  of  fat  is  mainly  for  a  fuel  supply, 
although  it  may  form  fatty  tissue,  but  not 
muscle. 

Carbohydrates.  —The  carbohydrates,  com- 
monly called  "  Nitrogen  Free  Extract," on  ac- 
count of  their  containing  no  nitrogen,  consist 
of  starch, sugar,  gums,  etc., and  fiber.  The  lat- 
ter, in  the  statement  of  the  analyses  of  cattle 
foods  is  reported  separately,  while  the  remain- 
der of  the  above  are,  in  order  toconform  to  the 
general  usage,  classed  together  under  the 
head  of  "Nitrogen  Free  Extract."  The 
gums  play  only  a  secondary  part  as  regards 
the  nutritive  values  of  foods. 

The  carbohydrates  are  transformed  in  the 
body  to  fats  and  consumed  as  fuel.  The 
latest  experimental  evidence  goes  to  prove 
that  protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat  may 
directly  or  indirectly  be  transformed  into 
the  fats  of  milk. 

The  mineral  matters  or  ash  of  the  food 
materials  consist  cbiefiy  of  lime,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  with  varying  amounts  of 
sodium,  magnesia,  iron,  sulphuric  and  chlor- 
hydric  acids,  silica,  etc. 

These  ingredients  have  important  func- 
tions to  perform  in  the  animal  body  and,  as 


previously  stated,  exist  in  sufficient  quanti 
ies  in  all  foods. 

Digestibility  of  Feeding  Siujs.  —  The 
chemical  composition  of  the  food  material 
alone  is  not  of  morh  value  to  the  farmer  if 
he  does  not  know  how  much  of  each  nutri- 
ent for  the  feeding  stuff  in  question  is  di- 
gestible. In  all  fonds  there  is  always  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  each  nutrient  which  is  not  di- 
gested in  its  passage  through  the  body. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  much  is  digest- 
ible the  food  is  weighed  and  analyzed  before 
consumption,  and  the  animal  excrement  sim- 
ilarly treated.  The  difference  between  these 
two  analyses  is  taken  as  the  quantity  di- 
gested. 

The  results  so  obtained  are  only  approxi- 
mate, but  in  the  present  state  of  such  re- 
searches the  best  data  attainable.  They 
are  termed  "digestion  coefficients."  To  illus- 
trate the  above: 

In  every  100  pounds  of  the  sample  of  alfalfa  analyzed 
there  are  7.9fi  crude  protein 
1.40  crude  fat 
8.28  nitrogen  free  extract 
35.13  crude  fiber. 

For  this  hay  it  has  been  found  that  of  the 
protein  ^bout  75  percent  is  digestible,  of  the 
tat  48  per  cent,  of  the  crude  fiber  46  per  cent 
and  about  68  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  free 
extract  can  be  digested.  Hence  in  100 
pounds  of  the  alfalfa  there  would  be— 

5.97  lt>a.  digextlble  protein 
.87  '•        "  lat 
26  03  "        "     nitrogen  free  extr.  i  ,.„^^y^^^j^ 


16.16 


In  a  similar  manner  are  obtained  the  re- 
sults giver  in  the  tible  below. 

For  each  food  material  the  digestion  coef- 
ficients vary  to  some  extent.  For  instance, 
while  about  57  per  cent  of  the  protein  is  di- 
gestible in  oat  hay,  78  per  cent  is  so  in  the 
ca«e  of  wheat  middlings  or  bran. 

Nutritive  Ratio — The  nutritive  ratio  is 
the  proportion  between  the  digestible  pro- 
tein or  nitrogenous  matters  of  the  food  and 
the  non-nitrogenous  part,  or  the  fats  and  car- 
bohydrates.   Thus,  in  alfalfa, 

The  digestible  protein  ia  6.97 

fat  1 2.6"  1.68 

fiber  ••  16.16 

"        "       nitrogen  free  extract  26.03 

43.66 

Forty-three  and  eighty-six  hundredths  di- 
vided by  5.97  gives  7.3,  which  is  the  nutri- 
tive ratio.  When  estimating  this  ratio  the 
figure  denoting  the  amount  of  digestible  fat 
IS  multiplied  by  2,!i',  because  it  has  been 
found  by  experiment  that  there  is  about  2 X 
times  as  much  heat  in  a  pound  of  fat  as 
there  is  in  the  same  quantity  of  carbohy- 
drates. 

Feeding;'  Standards  and  Rations, — A  feed- 
ing standard  is  the  quantity  of  food  required 
per  day  by  the  different  classes  of  animals. 
The  standards  commonly  in  use  in  this  coun- 
try are  the  ones  adopted  by  the  German  in- 
vestigators in  this  subject,  notably  Dr.  E 
Wolff,  by  whom  the  following  table  has  been 
worked  out: 


FOCNIM  m  OAV  PBB  1000  ForNDS  LIVI  WCIOHT. 


rotai 

ganIc 
or  dr 
matte 

"0 

3 

s 

Carboh 
drate 

Nntntl 
ratio 

.1 VI  -  o 

1 

■  < 
a 

Horse  at  light  work  

2.0 

1.6 

9  5 

.40 

1:7 

Horse  at  average  work 

22.6 

18 

11.2 

.68 

1:7 

25.6 

2.8 

18.4 

.80 

1:5.6 

Oxen  fattening,  Ist  pe- 

27.0 

35 

16  C 

.50 

1:6.6 

Oien  fat'g,  'lA  period... 

26.0 

14  8 

70 

1:^.5 

Oxen  fat'g,  8d  period... 

2S.0 

2.7 

14  » 

60 

1:6.0 

24  0 

2.6 

12  E 

.40 

1:5.4 

Sheep  wool  produclDf! 

20.0 

1  2 

10.! 

.30 

1:9.0 

ShPep  wool  producing 

(finer  breeds)  

22  6 

1  5 

11  4 

.26 

1:8.0 

Sheep  fattening,  lat  pe- 

riod   

26.0 

SO 

16  i 

.60 

1:6.5 

Sheep  fat'g, 2d  period... 

26.0 

3  5 

lt.4 

.60 

1:4.5 

Swine  fat'g,  lit  perlcd.. 
Swine  fat'g,  2d  period.. 

36.nl 

6.0 

27. 

5 

1:5.6 

31.0 

4  0 

'24 

0 

1:6.0 

Swine  fat'g,  3d  period.. 

•/8.6 

2.7 

17 

6 

1:6.5 

A  ration  is  the  amount  of  food  consumed 

by  an  animal  in  one  day,  or  24  hours.  The 
use  of  the  above  table  in  the  estimation  of 
rations  therefrom  is  a  simple  matter.  But 
this,  and  a  discussion  thereof,  will  have  to 
be  deferred  until  we  have  a  greater  number 
and  a  more  complete  set  of  analyses  of  Call 
fornia  food  materials  upon  which  to  ba^e 
our  calculations. 

Potential  Energy. — The  measure  of  food, 
as  regards  its  fuel  value,  is  made  in  terms  of 
potential  energy,  the  unit  of  which  is  the 
calorie  or  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  kilogram  of  water 
one  degree  Centigrade  or  one  pound  of  water 
four  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Instead  of  this 
unit  we  may  use  a  unit  of  mechanical  en- 
ergy, the  foot  ton,  which  is  the  force  that 
would  lift  one  ton  one  foot,  one  calorie  being 
equal  to  about  1.53  foot  tons. 

Recent  experiments  have  been  made  with 
animals  in  the  respiratory  apparatus  to  le.irn 
the  proportions  in  which  the  several  classes 
of  nutrients  replace  each  other  as  fuel  for 
the  body.    At  the  same  time,  experiments 


have  been  made  with  the  calorimeter  to  de- 
termine the  heats  of  combustion  of  the  same 
materials. 

( I  The  results  so  obtained  agreed  very  well 
with  those  from  the  direct  experiment  with 
the  respiratory  apparatus,  and  they  also 
proved  that  the  different  nutrients  replaced 
each  other  according  to  their  heats  of  com- 
bustion. 

Prof.  Rubner  found,  in  experiments  made 
in  the  physiological  laboratory  at  Munich, 
the  quantities  ol  materials  which  were  equal 
to  100  of  fat  to  be  as  follows: 


Nutritive  8ub8tance.s, 
Water  Free. 

.A.S  Oeteimined 
by  Direct  Ex- 
periments with 
Animals. 

.Ks  Determined 
by 

Calorlmelfr. 

Tih 

213 

24» 

285 

232 

•^29 

Cane  sugar  

•iM 

235 

Grape  sugar  

•m 

•m 

Taking  the  ordinary  food  miierials  as  they 
come,  the  following  general  estimate  has 
been  made  tor  the  average  amount  of  energy 
in  one  gram  of  each  of  the  classes  of  nutri- 
ents: 


POTKMTIAL  INEBOY  IN 

NDTRIBNTS  OF 

FOOD. 

Calorier. 

Foot  Tods 

.  ;  4.1 

6.8 

93 

14.2 

In  one  gram  carbohydrates 

4.1 

68 

These  figures  mean  that  when  a  gram  of 
fat  is  consumed,  be  it  fit  of  the  food  or 
bo.,y  fat,  it  will,  if  its  potential  energy  be  all 
transformed  into  heat,  yield  enough  tn  warm 
9.3  kilograms  of  water  one  degiee  Centi- 
grade, or  if  it  be  transformed  into  mechan- 
ical energy  such  as  the  muscles  use  to  do 
their  work,  it  will  furnish  as  much  as  would 
raise  one  ton  14.2  feet  or  14.2  tons  one  foot. 
The  potential  energy  of  the  protein  or  carbo- 
hydrates is  less  than  one-half  that  of  the 
fat. 

The  potential  energy  is  very  simply  cal- 
culated by  the  use  of  the  above  figures.  The 
amount  liigestiblf  of  each  of  the  nutrients 
is  ascertained,  then  for  each  gram  of  protein 
so  found  there  will  be  4.  i  calories  of  poten- 
tial energy,  similarly  for  carbohydrates,  and 
for  each  gram  of  fat  9  3  calories.  A  much 
more  convenient  mode  of  calculating  the 
potential  energy  is  to  estimate  it  for  the 
pound  of  the  food  used.  This  is  done  by 
supposing  each  per  cent  of  each  nutrient  to 
represent  01  of  a  pound,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  4  53  grams.  Hence  in  .01  pounds 
protein  or  carbohydrates  there  will  be  18.6 
calories  (4.53  •  4.  i)  .01  pound  fat  will  yield 
42  2  caloiies  (4-5  >^  39- 3)- 

Let  us  apply  these  figures  to  the  sample 
of  alfalfa  which  contains  5.97  per  cent  of 
digestible  protein,  .67  of  fjt  and  42  18  of 
carbohydrates.  The  potential  energy  for 
the  protein  in  on^  pound  would  be  11  r. 04 
ral  -.ries  (5.97  x  18  6);  lor  the  carbohydrates 
784  55,  and  the  fat  in  one  pound  would  >ield 
2827  calories  (42. 2  x  . 67);  the  total  poten- 
tial energy  in  one  pound  amounting  to  923.86 
calories. 

The  use  of  the  above  data  gives  a  means 
of  simplifying  the  calculations  of  the  rations 
when  the  sum  of  the  calories  and  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  protein  are  known.  The  fat 
and  carbohydrates  can  replace  each  other  to 
some  extent  in  any  ration,  that  is,  one  may 
be  increased  and  the  other  dimini:>hed,  pro- 
vided the  sum  of  the  calories  of  potential 
erergy  remain  constant. 

In  the  table  below  are  given  the  results  of 
the  analyses  of  California  cattle  foods,  so 
far  obtained,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
comparifon,  the  analyses  of  jome  of  ihe 
same  food  materials,  taken  mainly  fiom  Ex- 
periment Station  Bulletin  No.  11,  of  the 
U.  S  Department  of  Agricul  ure,  by  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  Ph.  D.,  and  L  Winton,  Ph.  B. 

All  of  the  samplts  of  California  fodders 
examined  were  sent  by  Mr.  W.  P.  A. 
Brewer,  of  San  Mateo,  except  the  Lathyrus 
sylvcstris  grown  on  the  University  grounds, 
and  the  two  specimens  of  wild  hay  from  the 
land  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Shanklin,  Lassen  County. 

In  Bulletin  No  99  just  issued,  the  green 
fodder  Lathyrus  sylvestris  was  fully  de- 
scribed. It  differs  slightly  in  composition 
from  the  sample  grown  and  analyzed  in 
England,  in  that  it  has  more  protein,  but 
less  fat  and  nitrt  gen  free  extract  than  is 
found  in  the|  Eng  ish  specimen,  this  being 
due,  in  all  probability,  as  hits  been  stated, 
to  the  different  stages  at  which  the  plants 
were  cut.  It  is  a  very  valuable  forage  plant, 
and  a  better  appreciation  of  iis  nutritive 
value  will  be  had  by  comparing  it,  in  the 
form  of  hay,  with  he  first  quality  oat  hay. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  it  contains 
20. 16  per  cent  of  crude  protein,  which  is 
about  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as 
found  in  the  oat  hay.  The  crude  fat  per- 
centage is  also  much  higher,  as  indicated 
by  the  figures  402  as  against  2  80  for  the 
oat  hay.  An  inspection  of  the  amounts  di- 
gestible in  the  two  foods  renders  the  con- 
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COMPOSITION    OF   THE  FODDERS. 


ORKEN  VODOERS. 

Latbyrun  sylvestriR  (Cai.)  

liatbyrus  sylveatris  ( ijuglaod)  . . 

HAY, 

Lathyrus  tylvestris  (Oal.)  


Oat  H»y,  first  quality  (Cal.).  . 
0*t  Hay,  sacontl  quality  (Cal  ). 
Oat  Hay  (Eastern)  


Alfalfa  Hay  (Oal.)  

Alfalfa  Hay  (Eastern). 


Burr  ClOTer  Hay  (Cal.  I  

Wl  d  Hay,  Kleocharis  palustrls  (Oal.)... 
Wild  Hay.  Atropis  Cali'oruioa  (Oal.)... 
BY-PRODUCTS  AMD  MKALS 

Wheat  MicUUiDgs  (Cal.)  

Wheat  Midd  iDgi  (Cal  )  

Wheat  Middlings  (Eastern)  


Wheat  Bran  (Cal.)  

Wheat  Bran  (Cal.)  

Wheat  Bran  (Eastern). 


Linseed  Meal,  old  process  (0*1.)  

Liuseel  Meal,  old  prucess  (Eastern). 


ORIGINAL  8UBSTAN0B. 


Pereentage  Composition. 


63.48 
68.63 


10.38 
9.8u 
9.1) 

18.13 
S.ii 

11.  -5 
11.56 
10.  Ill 

11.29 

12.  !o 
12.10 

11.06 
11.97 
11.91 

9  35 
9.1G 


3.18 

3.09 

7.83 

B.75 
7  24 
G.48 

5  (6 
7.41 

6.91 
7.66 
6.82 

4.01 
3.14 

3.29 

fi.42 

6  44 
5.78 

5.22 
6  72 


8  18 
7.44 


21.16 


8.31 

6.67 


7.96 
14.28 

10  60 
5  69 
6. 30 

18.33 
14.43 
15.62 

15.49 
12.77 
15.42 

29.75 
32.93 


9.76 
12.21 


?3.86 
26. 7S 
28.17 

3^.12 
25.01 

26.19 
22.27 
27.34 

5.66 
4.15 

4  60, 

8.67 
3.28 
8.99 


13.77 

16. 5S 


47.91 
48.64 
44  71 

38.28 
42.68 

44.92 
61  18 
48.44 

55.77 
61.80 
60.42 

64.21 
65. 4^' 
63.87 

31.20 
35.40 


1.63 
2.05 


2.80 
2.111 
2.74 

1.40 

2.16 

2  23 
2.65 
2.00 

6.06 
4.12 
3.97 

4.25 
4.05 
4.03 

18.25 
7.91 


Amount  Digtstible  in 
100  Pounds. 


6.23 
6.65 


4.74 
3.74 
5.01 

5.97 
10.71 

6.99 
2 

2.66 

14.29 
il 

12.18 

12.42 

9.96 
12.03 

24.39 
27.  Ou 


.93 
1.23 


1.34 
1.00 
1.32 

.67 
1.03 

1.29 
1.06 


3.48 
2.84 
2.73 

•2.93 
2.79 
2.78 

16.61 
7.20 


5.27 
6.59 

13  94 

13  83 
11  93 
16.28 

16.16 
11.50 

11  79 

11. 

13.91 

1,39 
1.04 
1.16 

2.14 
2.32 
2.2o 

1.2 
1.78 


3.oa 

^  0  (B 


5  ' :  »' 


8.94 
1U.78 


22.06  1,070 


29.70 
30.09 
27.72: 

26.03 
29.02! 


27. !0,  912 

31.731  90. 

30.03!  9ul 

42.9ll  1,231 

47.t8i  1,262 

46.61 1  1,228 

41.74  1,169 

42.7?,  1,141 

41.471  1,162 


22.77| 
25.72 


1,670 
1,317 


1:  2.4 
1;  3.6 


I:  '1.9 
1:12.7 
1:  9.4 

1:  7.3 
I:  40 

1:  7.1 
1:15  7 
1:17.3 

I:  3.7 
1:  4.3 
1:  41 

1:  4.1 
1:  6.2 
1:  4.2 

I:  2.7 
1:  1.7 


trast  still  more  striking,  for  the  reason  that 
in  the  vftches,  to  which  the  Lathyrus 
sylvestris  (flat  pea)  belones,  the  digestion 
coefficients  of  protein  and  fat  are  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  oat  hay. 

There  are  in  every  hundred  pounds  of  the 
Lathyrus  sylvestris  15.32  pounds  digestible 
protein,  being  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  (4.74  pounds)  contained  in  every 
hundred  pounds  of  oat  hay.  The  digestible 
fat,  2.41,  is  nearly  double  1.34.  the  figure 
for  the  oat  hay.  The  nutritive  ratio  is  very 
much  closer  than  that  of  the  oat  hay.  In 
the  Lathyrus  sylvestris  there  is  one  part  of 
digestible  protein  or  albuminoids  for  every 
2.7  parts  of  non-nitrogenous  matters,  while 
in  the  oat  hay  there  is  only  one  part  protein 
for  every  9.9  parts  non-nitrogenous. 

A  comparison  of  the  analysis  of  the  first- 
quality  oat  hay  (grown  here)  with  that  from 
the  East,  shows  a  close  agreement  as  regards 
the  ash,  the  percentages  of  which  are  6.75 
for  California  and  6.48  for  the  Eastern  sam- 
ple, the  protein  showing  8.31  and  8.85  re- 
spectively, and  the  fat,  the  figures  being  2.80 
as  found  here  and  2.74  for  the  Eastern 
specimen. 

The  same  general  agreement  is  seen  in 
the  nutritive  ratio  and  poten  iai  energy  of 
the  two  hays. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  second  quality, 
containing  as  it  does  more  straw,  will 
naturally  have  less  protein  and  fat  and  more 
crude  fiber  than  the  first  quality. 

The  percentages  being  respectively  for  the 
protein— 8.31  and  6.57;  for  fat— 2.80  and 
2.10;  for  fiber — 23.85  and  25.75. 

We  must  defer  making  compirisons  of 
California  alfalfa  with  that  grown  elsewhere 
until  we  have  more  analyses  at  hand,  be- 
cause the  sample  analyzed  consisted  entire- 
ly of  stems  and  hence  would  contain  much 
less  protein  and  fat,  and  show  a  far  higher 
percentage  of  crude  fiber  than  would  a  rep- 
resentative sample. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  analyze  another  specimen  in  time  for 
this  publication. 

The  burr  clover-hay  with  its  10.50  per  cent 
of  crude  portein  and  2.23  of  fat,  constitutes 
a  very  fair  fodder. 

The  wild  hays,  Eleocharis  palustris  and 
Atropis  Californica,  from  Lassen  county, 
contain  very  low  percentages  of  protein,  c  69 
and  5.30  respectively,  but  an  average  amuunt 
of  fat,  2.65  and  2  00  representing  the 
amounts  found. 

The  nutritive  ratios  15. 7  and  17.3  are  far 
from  being  desirable. 

There  is  very  little  variation  between  the 
analysis  of  the  second  sample  of  California 
wheat  middlings  and  the  average  of  32 
analyses  of  the  same  food  material  as  it  ex- 
ists in  the  eastern  States. 

The  protein  percentages,  1443  for  Cali- 
fornia and  15.62  for  the  averages,  and  the 
nitrogen  free  extract,  61.80  for  California 
and  60  42  for  the  average,  show  the  greatest 
differences.  The  figures  for  the  fat,  crude 
fiber  and  the  ash  are  quite  close. 

The  first  sample  of  wheat  middlings  has  a 
greater  nutritive  value  than  the  second,  in 
that  it  contains  more  protein. 

A  comparison  of  the  analyses  of  bran  pre- 
sents a  case  of  marked  agreement  between 
that  of  the  first  sample  of  the  California  sub- 
stance and  the  average  of  88  analyses  from 
the  East,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 


California 
Sample. 

Average  of 
88  Eastern 
At)alys(8. 

11  06 

11  91 

Ash  

6  42 

6  78 

15  49 
'  8  67 

15.4! 

8.99 

Nitrogen  Free  Extract  

54.21 
.4.25 

53.87 
403 

The  exceedingly  high  per  cent,  18.25, 
crude  fat  in  linseed  meal,  is  owing  to  the  oil 
not  having  been  properly  extracted;  it  is 
more  than  twice  the  amount,  7.91,  obtained 
as  an  average  for  the  percentage  of  fat  in  21 
analyses,  as  taken  from  Bulletin  No.  11  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  protein  percentage  in  the  average 
is  somewhat  higher  than  the  corresponding 
one  in  the  California  sample,  as  shown  by 
the  figures  32.93  and  2975,  respectively. 

The  crude  fiber  per  cent,  6.23,  and  the 
nitrogen  free  extract,  31.20,  contained  in  the 
California  sample,  are  also  lower  than  the 
per  cents  found  for  the  same  ingredients  in 
the  above  named  average.  The  ash  con- 
tents do  not  differ  materially  in  either. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  so  far  as  exam- 
ined, where  representative  samples  have 
been  used,  the  California  products  compare 
quite  closely  with  those  of  the  eastern 
States.  M.  E.  Jaffa. 

Berkeley,  Feb.  12,  1893. 


Oar  Agents. 

J.  C.  Ho\G— San  Francisco. 

R.  Q  Bailky— San  Francisco. 

F.  D.  HOLMAN— California. 

Qbo.  Wilson— Sacramento.  Cal. 

Samcbl  B.  Cuff— Creston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  QoDFBEY— Oregon. 

W.  H.  Mdrray— California. 

E.  H.  ScHABFFLE— El  Dorado  and  Amad 

C.  E.  Robertson- Hnmboldt  Co. 

E.  R.  Jenkins,  Del  Norte  Co. 


'f  o'«. 


Complimentary  Samples. 

Persnnt  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examine  lis  oontenta,  terms  of  subscription,  acd  give  It 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  In 
oirculat!ag  tbe  journal,  and  making  Its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  In 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  ,Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 6  mos  ,  SI  10  mos.,  $2;  15  mos.,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  please  ebow  the  paper  to  othe.-s 

The  Red  Ball  Brand. 

One  of  tbe  exhibits  that  attracted  much  attention 
at  the  Mechanics  and  Northern  Citrus  Fair  just 
closed  in  this  city,  was  that  of  the  Manhattan  Food 
Co.  Under  the  energetic  management  of  Mr. 
Charles  Kertell,  this  Company'.s  prepared  food  for 
horses,  cattle  and  poultry  has  achieved  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  is  now  a  standard  article  and  used  by  a 
large  number  of  the  most  prominent  stockmen  of 
the  coast.  Mr.  Kertell  is  now  in  the  East  extend- 
ine  his  business,  and  malting  arrangments  to  ex- 
hibit the  Manhattan  Food  at  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Expos'lion. 


To  My  Friends  and  Customers:— 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  one  of  my  Seed 
warehouses  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire,  I  am 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  large  reserve  nock, 
stored  in  my  main  warehouses.  I  c^n  fill  all  orders 
promptly,  as  in  the  past,  with  the  choicest  stock  of 
my  own  growth.       Very  respectfully, 

H.  W.  BOCKBEE, 

Feb.  4,  1893.  Rockford,  III, 


'  §reakfast  foods  , 

THE  JOHN.!  CUTTING  C  O,  SOLE  AGENTS 


KSEEDS 

lU  TOD  want  PurrFrfrh  Q  IIUP 
.S«<ijCTi<.i;),  directfrom  WHf  K 
KrowerH.  send  for  our  Btviutiful 
liiM'd  CntaloKuc  niniUd  Free. 
Pkt's  only  2  and  3  cts.  Market 
a<iT,Untrt  ,uk  for  UnUCV 
WhotvuiU  Price  lAst.  InllltlCl 

AL.1VKER  BROS. 


WILL  BE  GLAD  IN  THIS  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 

'•START  A  GARDEN 

ROR  ANY  OrMK 

FREE  OF  CHARGE! 

H  O  W?   IN  THIS  WAY. 

Send  them  25  cts.  to  pay  postage  and  packing  and  thev  will 
mail  you  gratis,  their  COLUMBIAN  COLLECTION  of  SEEDS, 
consisting  of  Succession  Cabbage,  New  York  Lettuce,  Ponderosa 
Tomato,  Bonfire  Pansy,  Zebra  Zinnia,  and  Shirley  Poppies.  (The 
six  packets  of  seeds  named,  composing  the  Columbian  Collection, 
cannot  be  bought  elsewhere  for  less  than  50  cents.) 

BUT  THIS  IS  NOT  ALL, 

for  with  every  Collection  they  will  also  add,  Free,  their  Catalogue 
for  1893  of  "  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN, provided 
vou  will  state  where  you  saw  this  advertisement.  Every  copy 
()f  this  grand  Catalogue  alone  costs  25  cts.,  and  its  150  pages  are 
strewn  with  hundreds  of  new  engravings,  and  embellished  with  eight 
beautiful  colored  plates,  all  of  which  truthfully  portray  the  Cream 
of  everything  in  Seeds  and  Plants. 

EVERY  EMPTY  ENVELOPE  ^?'^cents. 

I  urchasers  of  the  Columbian  Collection  will  receive  tlie  seeds 
in  a  red  envelope,  which  they  should  preserve,  because  every  such 
envelope,  when  enclosed  with  an  order  for  goods  selected  from 
the  Catalogue  here  referred  to,  will  be  accepted  as  a  cash  pay- 
ment of  25  cts.  on  every  order  amounting  to  $1.00  and  upward. 
These  Collections  can  be  written  for,  or  if  more  convenient,  be 
obtained  at  the  stores  of  PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO.,  35  and 
37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  where  Seeds,  Plants,  etc.,  are  sold  at 
retail  all  the  year  round.    Postage  stamps  accepted  as  cash. 


THE   LATEST  STYLE 

PULVERIZER! 
THE  PACIFIC  SPADER ! 

Operated  by  one  small  Boy.  No  Man  required. 


PACIFIC  SPADER  \  I 


Spader  throwing  Soil  from  the  Cetiter. 
Tbe  Pacific  8pader  and  Vtn«yar<l  CnltiTator 

does  more  work  In  one  stioke  tl  an  a  Disc  Harr,<w  In  .ten. 
Sizes,  6J  10I2  feet. 

TRUMAN.  HOOKER  &  CO.. 

San  Franciaco  and  Fresno. 

  SIZEij:  

No.  6D—  ei'foot  Spader  16-loch  BUdes 


No.  6D—  7 
No.  lOD—  6} 
No.  14D—  7 
No.  18D—  8 
No.  HOD -10 
No.  24D— 12 


.16 

..20 
,20 
.20 
.20 
.20 


/FTf/" 

AN  OLD  STYLE  PULVERIZER. 

especially  adapted  to  pulvetizlrg  "  bottoms"— on 
■ran  end  a  small  boy  can  operate  it. 

Nov.    26,  1892. 


Linden,  Cal 
Messrs.    Truman,   Hooker  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen:-!  was  intduced  by  your  agent,  Mr.  I. 
0.  Fowler,  to  purchase  one  of  your  PACIFIC  SPADERS, 
which  I  have  tested  on  some  very  hard  land  and  must 
say  it  does  its  work  to  perfection.  I  will  say  to 
all  who  contemplate  purchasing  a  Cultivator  to  take 
the  Pacific  Spader  every   time.      I  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.   V.  Webb. 
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PQhE  I^OJVlE  QlRSIoE. 


The  Ifield  of  Stnbble. 


Over  the  field  of  stubble 

The  grasshopper  flits  and  sings, 
And  bulleiflies  fljat  like  thistle  down 

On  gos  amrr  golden  wings. 
Yet  up  Irom  the  glint  of  the  gleaming  waste 

A'e  Slocks  ol  thistle  and  tare. 
And  after  the  harvest  is  reaped  and  gone, 
The  weeds  grow  sturdily  on  and  on. 
Their  b  ight  in  each  furrow  is  easily  traced, 

Though  only  the  straw  is  there. 
Over  life's  field  of  stubble, 

I  wonder  how  it  will  be. 

We  hide  the  weed  in  the  plumy  grain, 
While  the  summer  winds  are  free. 
But  when  the  harvester  by  and  by 
Gathers  his  golden  sheaves. 
The  sinful  and  selfish  will  all  be  found, 
And  into  the  self-same  sheaf  be  bound. 
Where  the  best  of  our  effjrts  lie, 
While  sin  its  scarrmg  leaves. 

Over  life's  field  of  stubble 

When  the  busy  reaper  has  gone, 
Will  the  secret  sins  we  have  nourished 

Grow  steadily  on  and  on  ? 
Then  let  us  be  busy  and  watchful  always. 

For  the  summer  of  life  will  wane. 
To  pluck  the  evils  that  love  to  hide 
Under  the  cover  of  good,  abide, 
For  the  field  of  stubb'e,  we  leave  some  day. 

For  the  yield  of  the  wealth  of  grain. 

-Emma  Playteb  Seabuky,  in  the  Chautauquin. 


Youtli  and  Age. 

When  all  the  world  is  young,  lad, 

When  all  the  trees  are  green. 
And  every  goose  a  swan,  lad, 

And  fvery  lass  a  queen. 
Then  hey  the  boot  and  horse,  lad, 

And  around  the  world  away. 
Young  blood  mast  have  its  course,  lad. 

And  every  dog  his  day. 

When  all  the  world  is  old,  Ud, 

And  all  the  trees  are  brown. 
And  all  the  sport  is  stale,  lad, 

And  all  the  wheels  run  down, 
Creep  home  and  lake  your  place  there, 

The  spent  and  maimed  among, 
God  grant  you  find  one  face  there 

You  loved  when  all  was  young. 

— Charles  Kingsley. 


Holding  the  Reins. 


The  night  was  clear,  the  sleighing  good, 

The  cutter  seat  not  wide. 
She  snuggled  close  beneath  the  robe 

To  her  fond  lover's  side. 
The  horse  was  spirited  and  jumped 

With  frequent  tugs  and  strains. 
Until  she  innocently  sa  d: 

"  Do  let  me  hold  the  reins  I" 


They're  married  now,  perhaps  because 

She  was  so  helpful  then. 
She  loves  him  well,  and  he  loves  her — 

Well,  in  the  way  of  men; 
And  yet  in  all  their  sweet  delight 

One  sad  thought  makes  him  wince; 
She  held  the  reins  that  winter's  night. 

She's  held  them  ever  since. 

— Somerville  Journal. 


The  Shepherdess. 

God  set  thee  on  this  Norman  plain. 

Scarce-opened  flower, 
Lest  the  hot  breath  of  man  shou'd  stain 

Thy  noon's  bright  hour; 
And  yet — and  yet,  thou  dreamest  here, 

Dreamest  of  what  ? 
Though  there's  no  sign  that  love  is  near, 

I  trust  him  not. 

As  the  hid  honey  draws  the  bee. 

So  the  rogue  knows 
What  the  sweet  human  heart  of  thee 

Hath  to  disclose; 
He'll  flish  upon  thee  from  the  sky, 

Or  to  thee  creep, 
In  cruel  haste  lo  hear  thee  sigh. 

And  see  thee  weep. 

—-John  Reid. 


Widder  Rattlebee  and  the  Blae  Book. 

EAR  me  !  How'dy  Mis'  To- 
ben?  I'm  right  glad  ter  see 
ye,  fer  I  be'n  wamin'  ter  ask 
why  ye  don't  sen'  yer  name 
ter  .San  F'ncisco  ter  be  put 
in  the  Blew  Book  of  Cali- 
(orny  serciety.  Here  it's  be'n  advertised 
fer  two-three  months,  but  I  never  read  it  er 
tuk  much  notice  ont  fer  I  reckoned  it  war  a 
Warners'  Safe  Cure,  er  Hood's  Sasprilly  er 
somethin'  o'  thet  kind:  but  Jasper  read  it 
out  ter  me  las'  night,  an'  it  says  how  a  man 
is  a  gittin'  up  a  Blew  Book  ter  contain  the 
names  an'  adresses  an'  deception  days  of 
the  leadin'  people  of  Santa  Cruz  an'  sur- 
roundin'  country.  Now,  we  in  the  mountains 
here  air  in  the  surroundins,  an'  sense  I've 
got  the  mogidge  paid  on  my  ranch,  I  don't 
reckon  the's  nobody  ic  this  vicinthy  thet's 
no  better  off  n'  what  you'n  I  be;  so  reelly 
we  orter  sen'  our  names.  Yis. 

"  I  reckon  I'll  chuse  Wensd'y  fer  my  day. 
Jasper  says  a  deception  day  is  when  you 


hev  ter  stay  home  an'  be  glad  ter  see  ev'ry- 
body  that  comes  ter  see  ye.  Now,  I  alters 
did  think  Thursd'y  was  a  mighty  handy  day 
ter  go  naborin' jn,  or  rousterin'  roun'  any- 
whar.  Ye  gen'ly  hev  yer  washin'  'n  inin'  an' 
bakin'  done  by  that  time  o'  week;  an'  then 
Thursd'y  ez  mostly  pleasant  ef  yer  goin' 
ter  hev  any  pleasant  wether,  so  I've  tuk 
Wensd'y  ter  stay  home. 

"  I've  got  my  letter  all  writ  ter  thet  San 
F'ncisco  man,  an'  I  tell  ye  et's  a  right  smart 
chance  ef  he  gits  ary  name  thet  looks 
better'n  what  Jaspers'  an'  mine  do.  My 
hul  sir  name  ez  Georgv  Houstin  Rattlebee. 
Ye  see  my  paw  was  a  Houstin  an'  be  come 
frum  Georgy,  so  I  was  named  fer  thet  State; 
an'  Jasper  was  named  fer  his  gran'paw,  so 
his  middlin'  name  ez  Houstin  too. 

"  The  Houstins  was  reel  live  oaks  back, 
home  thar — no  sagebrush  er  greasewood 
'bout  them  I  kin  tell  ye.  Paw  was  goin'  ter 
sen'  brother  Joram  an'  me  up  No'th  ter 
school,  but  the  war  b'uck  out  an'  we  couldn't 
go,  so  I  ain't  edercated  up  ter  sech  er  state 
o' petrifaction  ez  you  be,  Mis'  Toben,  but  I 
know  a  punkin  frum  a  pussimon,  gin'Uy 
speakin',  an'  ef  I  was  a  milyonair  I'd  parse 
enny  whar.  Joram,  too,  has  made  right 
smart  o'  money  an'  has  built  a  gret  white 
mansion  in  the  superbs  of  San  F'ncisco.  I 
must  write  ter  him  ter  sen'  his  name  ter  the 
Blew  Book. 

"  I've  azsked  that  city  man  why  be  didn't 
hev  it  a  Red  Book  'stead  of  a  Blew,  which  ez 
sech  a  fadey  culler.  1  told  him  I  hed  a  book 
o'  poims  called  "  Frendship's  OfTrin'"  thet's 
got  a  blew  cover  an'  it's  awlul  faded;  looks 
reel  or'nary,  yis. 

"  What's  thet  yersayin',  Mis'  Toben  ?  Our 
houses  ain't  good  nuff  fer  high  serciety  ? 

"  Wal,  I'd  know;  I  reckon  they  jibe  in 
with  the  surroundin's  tollable  peart.  We 
don't  want  city  houses;  an'  my  hall  an'  parlor 
look  mighty  nice  fer  country  sense  I  got  the 
home-made  railin'  pulled  down  frum  the 
stairs  an'  a  reel  lurneH  barrister  put  in  place 
on't — varnished,  too — an'  a  strip  o'  carpet  to 
walk  on.  Then  I've  got  a  Inn  Graham  car- 
pet on  the  parlor,  an'  Joram's  girl  sent  m|e  a 
Mlk  thing  ter  hang  on  the  corner  of  my 
Washington  crossin'  the  Delawar;  an'  I've 
spread  it  out  so  'twill  droop  onto  thet  other 
picter,  "Frum  the  Cradle  ter  the  Grave," 
when  it  begins  with  the  baby  an'  the  difrent 
ages  of  man  go  up  an'  down  stairs — ^yis. 

"Then  I've  got  a  bough'en'  fan  an' a  crazy 
work  one  over  the  manteltree  shelf.  I'll 
learn  you  ter  make  the  crazy  fan — it's  reel 
easy.  Ye  take  a  long  peace  o'  paper  twenty 
inches  wide  ef  ye  want  a  big  one,  an'  ye 
paste  a  strip  o'  nice  border  on  the  upper  age; 
ef  the  border  ez  thet  gilty  kind  it'll  look  all 
the  richer.  Then  ye  paste  On  picters  an' 
scraps  o'  wall  paper  kinder  hit  er  miss,  an' 
when  it's  dry  pleat  up  the  bottom  age  an' 
'twill  spread  out  like  a  turkey's  tail  an'  look 
mighty  peart  I  tell  ye." 

"  O,  yis,  I  reckon  we  orter  sen'  our  names 
an'  encurage  thet  Blew  Book  man  some 
after  all  his  adve'tisin'. 


"  His  Intentions  Were  Fair." 

When  H.  F.  Forny,  the  painter  of  In- 
dians, was  traveling  in  Montana  a  few  years 
ago,  he  met  the  most  familiar  waiter  in  the 
world.  He  was  silting  at  the  breakfast  table 
in  a  mountain  hotel,  waiting  for  some  one  lo 
come  and  take  his  order.  He  felt  ajar,  and 
then  a  heavy  weight  resting  upon  his 
shoulder.  He  looked  around,  and  found 
leaning  upon  and  over  him  a  huge,  bearded 
man,  in  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  with 
two  revolvers  sticking  in  his  belt. 

"  Well,  old  boss,  wha'll  ye  have  ?"  said 
the  man  in  in  a  friendly  voice. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  sa  d  Forny. 

"  Me?'  said  the  man.    "  I'm  the  waiter.' 


An  Original  Request. 

Little  Lucy  Bean  had  by  some  fatality  of 
chance  sprained  her  ankle,  and  great  were 
the  straits  which  the  family,  relatives  and 
friends  were  put  to  to  keep  the  invalid 
amused.  Resources  were  at  the  last  ebb, 
when  a  fresh  acquaintance  arrived  and  was 
joyfully  hailed. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Preston  !"  exclaimed  the  little 
sovereign,  from  her  armed  and  pillowed 
throne,  "  please  sit  down  in  front  of  me  and 
play  you  were  a  dandelion,  and  let  me  blow 
the  fuz  off  the  top  of  your  head  to  see  if 
mother  wants  me." — Judge. 

How  He  Was  Interested. 

"  This  battle-field  has  a  deep  interest  for 
me,"  said  the  visitor  as  he  went  over  Gettys- 
burg's historic  ground. 

"  You  were  a  Federal  soldier,  I  suppose?" 

"  No." 

"A  Confederate,  then?" 
"  Not  exactly." 

"  Then  may  I  inquire  why  you  are  so 
greatly  interested  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir.  It  is  here  that  my  sub- 
stitute lost  a  leg." — Judge. 


San  Francisco  Fashion  Notes. 


Dear  Mollie  : —  Seldom  do  we  see 
fashion  arm  in  arm  with  nature.  Without 
doubt  this  has  been  a  season  of  fur  wearing! 
as  is  plainly  seen  by  the  wraps  and  cloaks 
which  protect  so  many  of  the  fairer  sex  from 
the  cold  winds  which  prevail  over  San  Fran- 
cisco. Many  of  the  hats  of  the  season  are 
trimmed  with  fur,  which  gives  the  face  a  soft, 
refined  appearance.  The  "  Ali  Baba" 
turban  is  all  the  rage,  and  is  worn  by  ladies 
who  pretend  to  keep  up  with  the  latest  style 
of  the  day.  Although  this  hat  is  plain  and 
simple,  still  it  is  very  neat  and  dressy  and  is 
usually  becoming  to  the  wearer. 

One  this  style,  made  of  dark-red  felt, 
edged  with  black  fur,  having  a  few  loops  of 
ribbon  brought  to  the  side,  is  quite  pretty. 
The  poke  bonnet  is  again  fashionable. 
Velvet  flowers  are  in  great  demand  (or  hat 
trimmings.  A  hat  does  not  look  complete 
without  a  bunch  of  violets. 

From  the  looks  of  the  millinery  windows, 
one  would  think  flowers  were  to  be  worn  in 
place  of  hats.  A  black  velvet  hat,  trimmed 
in  jet,  with  a  few  pink  roses  used  in  the 
trimming,  makes  a  rich  combination.  The 
latest  color  in  veiling  is  the  royal  purple. 
When  this  shade  first  made  its  appearance, 
it  caused  considerable  comment  among  the 
ladies.  At  first  it  seemed  a  ridiculous  color, 
but  now  it  is  in  high  favor  and  is  worn  a 
great  deal. 

Ladies  with  fair  complexion  are  best 
suited  to  this  shade  of  veiling.  Capes  are 
very  much  worn,  in  fact  the  capes  seem  to 
have  wholly  monopolized  the  place  of  the 
three-quarter  jacket  which  was  worn  so 
much  this  winter.  The  "  Bernhardt'  is  the 
very  latest  for  shoulder  wear.  This  cape  is 
made  principally  of  dark  material,  with  a 
smaller  cape  atached  to  it,  the  latter  being 
trimmed  in  narrow  dark  fur.  The  small 
cape  is  substituted  in  place  of  the  high 
poufs  which  were  worn  so  long  in  wraps. 
Frills  and  ruffles  are  now  used  in  place  of 
high  shoulders. 

A  serviceable  and  stylish  cloak  is  one 
made  of  heavy  material.  The  under  por- 
tion of  the  cloak  is  seanned  to  fall  straight 
from  the  shoulders  downward,  to  fit  easily 
but  without  folds,  while  the  "Victoria" 
over  is  cut  to  form  three  folds  over  each 
shoulder.  The  trimming  is  black  fur,  or,  if 
preferred,  black  astrachan  is  u>ed  instead. 
With  this  cloak  a  black  hat  goes  well  trim 
med  with  velvet  and  wing  to  match.  Curious 
to  say,  the  jacket  has  been  slow  of  develop- 
ment. For  many  years  it  was  plain,  except 
for  the  braiding  and  the  front  frogs.  At  one 
time  it  was  very  short,  then  fashion  length- 
ened it,  but  still  it  remained  on  the  old  line, 
tight  and  loose. 

Then  it  canne  to  be  embroidered,  next  re- 
vers  were  added,  and  lastly  it  was  flung 
open  and  vested.  Now  the  new  idea  is 
added  to  it,  and  altogether  it  is  an  important 
part  of  the  toilette.  There  is  no  saying  in 
what  direction  it  will  develop  further  on,  as 
it  seems  known  that  it  is  the  garment  for  all 
kinds  of  liberiies.  Some  have  the  pouf 
sleeves,  tapering  to  the  waist  in  a  different 
material  to  that  of  the  jacket  itself.  A 
handsome  jacket  is  one  in  cloth  of  electric 
hue,  with  mink  fur. 

It  is  rumored  skirts  will  be  worn  very  full, 
bringing  the  old  style  to  light  once  again. 
If  the  full  skirt  meets  with  success,  hoops 
will  next  be  introduced  to  fill  out  the  dress. 
At  present  the  bell  skirt  is  still  worn.  As 
the  extension  of  the  skirt  ceases,  that  of  the 
sleeve,  which  slopes  cff  the  shoulder,  in 
creases  in  volume.  Already  the  short  bal- 
loon sleeve  is  curtailed  and  the  shoulder  is 
once  more  able  to  assert  itself  in  the  direc- 
tion Nature  intended. 

A  pretty  fashion  is  to  trim  the  skirt  (if 
plain)  with  a  fold  of  velvet  and  a  narrow 
row  of  jet  or  passementerie.  At  present  we 
have  the  modified  bell  skirt,  the  gored  back 
design  with  one  seam,  the  Empire  skirt  and 
the  sensible  walking  skirt  that  just  touches 
the  floor.  A  walking  skirt  should  bang  per 
fectly  plain  all  around:  Sateen,  soft  finished 
cambric,  and  silesia  are  the  materials  used 
principally  for  skirt  linings.  Velveteen  is 
now  used  for  the  bottom  of  skirts  in  place 
of  the  lohg  worn  braid,  and  comes  in  one- 
inch  rolls  of  three  yards  each,  or  may  be 
had  in  a  quarter  of  a  yard  piece,  cut  on  the 
bias  from  the  piece  of  goods.  .  As  these 
skirts  are  now  from  three  yards  and  a  half 
to  four  yards  wide,  one  roll  of  velveteen 
would  scarcely  finish  a  skirt.  The  velveteen 
should  be  stitched  on  with  silk,  and  hemmed 
down  with  twist  as  it  gets  a  constant  strain. 
The  bell  skirt  has  a  long  season  of  duration 
and  is  still  in  great  demand,  although  it  has 
undergone  changes  since  it  was  first  intro- 
duced. 

The  bias  seam  down  the  back  is  no  longer 
used,  unless  the  wearer  wishes  a  "dip"  at 
that  point;  but  the  seamless  back  is  laid  in 


plaits,  to  give  the  same  effect  with  the  sides 
and  the  front  of  the  bell  skirt. 

Another  bell  skirt  has  but  one  seam  and 
is  fashioned  of  goods  wide  enough  to  make 
up  crosswise.  The  seam  is  gored  or  straight, 
and  is  at  the  left  side,  and  is  usually  trimmed 
with  a  band  of  velvet.  This  shape  has  the 
plaited  or  gathered  back,  and  the  eight  darts 
in  front  fitting  to  the  form.  The  lining  in  all 
cases  is  cut  exactly  like  the  outside.  Bias 
folds,  one  inch  wide,  are  stitched  down  and 
piped  with  velvet,  braid  or  silk,  on  mixed 
goods.  A  new  material  for  dress  petticoats 
is  in  high  fashion.  This  is  double,  a  stuff 
which  has  a  surface  of  rich  silk  and  an  un- 
der part  of  soft  material.  It  is  very  light, 
and  does  not  crush,  and  nicely  holds  the 
dress  from  clinging.  Some  of  these  skirts 
are  of  the  palest  shades,  many  of  them 
trimmed  with  frills  or  rtif^es  of  shaded  silk. 
The  basques  of  dresses  are  made  plain. 
Coat-tails  are  still  worn,  while  the  sleeves 
continue  to  be  full.  A  neat  and  stylish  cos- 
tume is  one  made  of  dark  green  cloth.  The 
skirt  is  made  bell  shape,  with  a  bias  fold  of 
dark  velvet  across  the  skirt.  The  basque 
is  made  plain,  tight  fitting,  giving  the  wearer 
a  fine  form.  The  front  of  the  basque  is 
double-breasted  and  is  trimmed  with  large 
corduroy  buttons,  which  makes  the  co  tume 
very  attractive.  The  sleeves  are  full,  and 
have  deep  cuffs  of  the  velvet.  Dark  red  is 
considered  very  fashionable  for  evening 
wear.  A  princess  dress  made  of  this  shade, 
trimmed  in  black  fur,  is  warm  and  dressy 
looking.  Eliza  H. 

How  the  Telephone  Is  IManaKed  In 
Roumania. 

The  two  Roum-inian  cities,  Galatz  and 
Braila,  on  the  Danube,  were  lately  connect- 
ed by  telephone,  which  is,  like  the  telegraph 
in  that  country,  an  institution  of  the  State. 
Before  its  opening,  an  ordinance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  its  use  was  published  in  the 
official  gazette,  the  principal  part  of  which 
is  as  follows: 

"  A  person  who  wishes  to  communicate 
with  another  by  telephone  is  bound  to  notify 
that  person  beforehand  by  letter,  telegraph 
or  otherwise." 

A  dealer  in  produce  in  Braila  was  about  to 
close  a  contract  for  a  supply  of  barley.  He 
desired,  however,  to  learn  beforehand  the 
price  of  the  barley  quoted  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  Galatz  For  that  purpose  he  went 
to  the  telephone  office,  and,  after  the  fee,  de- 
sired to  get  telephone  connection  with  his 
correspondent  in  Galatz. 

"Very  well;  have  yon  imformed  that  gen- 
tleman 

"  What  for?  He  is  in  Galatz,  and  the  per- 
son to  whom  I  want  to  telephone." 

"  That  would  not  do,  sir.  Here  is  the  or- 
dinance. Before  you  can  telephone  to  him, 
you  must  inform  him  beforehand  by  letter, 
telegraph  or  in  any  other  way." 

"Nonsense!  Is  the  Government  crazy? 
Maybe  they  ask  me  to  travel  to  (lalatz  and  in- 
form him  that  on  a  certain  day  and  hour  he 
may  be  at  the  telephone  office  to  receive  a 
communica'ion  from  me?" 

"Yes,  that wou'ddo,  too,"  the  official  said. 

The  merchant  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
barley  dea'. — Electrical  Review. 


A  Shirt  Story. 

The  true  soldier  obeys  orders  faithfully, 
no  matter  at  what  sacrifice.  A  company  of 
a  British  regiment  was  once  set  on  some 
duty  in  time  of  peace  to  a  remote  village  in 
Ireland  and  left  there  several  weeks,  quite 
separated  from  its  usual  base  of  supplies. 

During  this  period  some  general  orders, 
applicable  more  especially  to  men  in  bar- 
racks, were  sent  to  the  commander  of  the 
company.  One  clause  of  these  orders  was 
as  follows  : 

"  All  men  in  the  command  shall  change 
their  shirts  at  least  twice  a  week." 

The  Captain  gave  orders  to  the  Orderly- 
Sergeant  to  see  this  command  put  into  ex- 
ecution. 

"  But,  Captain,"  said  the  .Sergeant,"  there's 
only  a  shirt  apiece  to  every  man  in  the  com- 
pany.   How  can  they — " 

"  Silence  !"  exclaimed  the  Captain;  "or- 
ders are  orders,  Sergeant.  Let  the  men 
change  shirts  with  one  another." 

So  the  Seargent  saw  to  it  that  as  long  as 
the  company  remained  in  the  place  on  every 
Sunday  and  Wednesday  morning  the  soldiers 
swapped  shirts  with  one  another. — Burling- 
ton Hawkeye. 


Lime  Kiln  Club  Sanitary  Items. 
The  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  Illinois  wanted  to  know  what  prog- 
ress, if  any,  the  colored  people  of  Michigan 
were  making  in  sanitary  matters.  Brother 
Gardner  said  he  would  like  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  and  Sir  Isaac  Walpole 
arose  to  remark  that  he  was  making  prog- 
ress. Up  to  a  year  ago  he  didn't  know  that 
seven  persons  and  a  dog  sleeping  in  an  8xio 
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room,  with  all  the  windows  down  and  the 
doors  closed,  was  injurious  to  the  human 
system.  He  supposed  that  the  feeling  of 
languor  was  brought  on  by  noncirculation 
of  blood  in  the  feet. 

Whalebone  Howker  had  also  progressed. 
He  had  now  learned  the  difference  between 
the  smell  of  gunpowder  and  sewer  gas,  and 
the  lives  of  his  thirteen  children  were  no 
longer  in  peril. 

Pickles  Smith  used  to  wash  his  feet  once 
in  six  months.  Now  he  felt  conscience- 
stricken  if  a  week  passed  over  his  head  that 
he  didn't  heat  up  a  boiler  of  water  and  soak 
up  his  pedals.  His  five  dogs  used  to  sleep 
in  the  house.  Now  they  either  made  their 
beds  m  the  dooryard  or  stood  up  against  the 
woodshed  door. 

fudge  Chewso  had  slept  in  a  room  with 
six  other  persons,  a  barrel  of  soft  soap,  three 
dogs,  an  old  codfish  and  a  limburger  cheese, 
but  he  had  progressed.  He  used  to  wake 
up  in  the  morning  and  charge  the  Demo- 
cratic party  with  seeking  to  poison  him,  but 
now  he  realized  that  it  was  his  ignorance  of 
sanitary  precautions. 

Several  other  members  spoke  in  the  same 
strain,  and  related  vivid  personal  experi- 
ences, and  the  president  finally  said: 

"  De  secretary  will  answer  to  de  effeck  dat 
we  ar'  improvin'  in  sanitary  matters  in  de 
rapidest  manner,  an'  dat  de  time  am  purty 
nigh  at  hand  when  a  black  pusson  sleepin'  in 
de  garret  of  a  house  durin'  de  hot  nights  of 
July  an'  August  will  werry  probably  remove 
de  feether  bed  an'  dispense  wid  about  fo' 
comforters." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Holders  and  Brushes. 
Tastes  differ  as  to  the  size  of  holders  for 
use  about  the  stove ;  some  like  large,  thin 
ones,  and  others  prefer  them  small  and 
thick.  It  does  not  matter  which  way  they 
are  made,  so  you  have  plenty  of  them  and 
use  them  I  make  covers  for  them,  which 
can  be  easily  slipped  cS  and  washed,  with  a 
small  ring  or  tape  sewed  on  one  corner  for 
hanging  ttiem  up.  Hang  near  a  stove,  so 
there  will  be  no  temptation  to  use  towels  or 
an  apron. 

Besides  the  various  kinds  of  brushes  used 
for  scrubbing,  keep  one  exclusively  for  wash- 
ing vegetables;  potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  etc., 
can  be  more  easily  cleaned  in  this  way  than 
in  any  other. 

Use  a  small  tooth  brush  for  cleaning 
around  the  handle  of  cups  and  tureens,  and 
for  dishes  with  rough  surfaces,  or  raised  de- 
signs; keep  it  convenient  and  it  will  be  used 
oftener.  I  keep  mine  in  a  drawer  of  my 
kitchen  work-table,  beside  my  silver  polish, 
chamois  skin  and  other  useful  cleaners. 

I  have  found  a  small  paint  or  varnish 
brush,  costing  five  cents,  a  useful  accom- 
paniment to  the  larger  stove-polishing  brush, 
as  it  can  be  made  to  reach  into  corners 
where  the  other  one  will  not  go. 

A  nail  brush  for  the  cook's  and  the  chil- 
dren's use  is  indispensable.  Of  course  there 
are  dust  brushes,  crumb  brushes  and  tooth 
brusl)es.  I  only  mention  those  which  I  do 
not  find  in  general  use,  but  which  cost  little 
and  aid  much  in  making  easier  the  work 
which  many  deem  drudgery. — Portland 
Transcript. 

The  First  Comolete  Bible. 

The  first  complete  Bible  printed  in  Eng- 
land was  issued  in  1535,  without  the  pub 
Usher's  name.  It  was  the  work  of  the 
celebrated  Miles  Coverdale,  who  incorpo- 
rated, with  revisions,  Tyndale's  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  well  as  his  Pentateuch 
and  Book  of  Jonah  It  was  thus  only  par- 
tially original  as  far  as  Coverdale  was  con- 
cerned, me  rem  iinitig  portion  being  a  trans- 
lation of  a  translation.  No  perfect  copy  of 
this  edition  is  known  to  be  in  existence. 
A  copy  sold  a  few  years  ago  in  London  for 
a  sum  equal  to  $600  had  the  title,  nineteen 
leaves  and  the  map  missing.  The  Cover- 
dale  Bible  is  the  one  meiitioned  in  these 
notes  heretofore  as  the  "Bug  Bible"  and  the 
"  Treacle  Bib  e,"  on  account  of  the  two  curi- 
ous passages  found  therein.  The  passage 
in  Jeremiah  which  we  now  read  as  "  Is  there 
no  balm  in  Gilead.'"  is  made  by  Coverdale  to 
read  "  Is  there  no  more  treacle  at  Gahahad  ?'' 
The  Psalm  which  says  "  Thou  shalt  not  be 
afraid  of  the  terror  by  night  "  reads  "  Thou 
shalt  not  nede  to  bee  afrayed  for  any  bugs 
by  night."  The  Nmth  Psalm,  in  that  por- 
tion which  should  say  "  Put  them  in  fear,  O 
Lord,"  Cftverdale  makes  to  sav  "Set  a 
schoolmaster  over  them." — St.  Louis  Re 
public. 


The  Use  of  the  Zebra. 

A  little  Washington  boy,  writing  a  com- 
position on  the  zebra  the  other  day,  was  re- 
quested to  describe  the  animal  and  to  men- 
tion what  it  was  useful  for.  After  deep  re- 
flection he  wrote:  "The  Zebra  is  like  a 
horse,  only  striped.  It  is  chiefly  used  to  il- 
lustrate the  letter  Z." — Washington  Star. 


^OUNG  JQobKS'  QobUMJ^. 


My  Neighbor's  Boy. 


He  seems  to  be  several  boys  in  one, 
So  much  is  be  constantly  everywhere  ! 

And  the  mischievous  things  that  boy  has  done 
No  mind  can  remember  nor  mouth  declare, 

He  fills  the  whole  of  bis  share  of  space 

With  his  strong,  straight  form  and  his  merry  face. 

He  is  very  cowardly,  very  brave. 

He  is  kind  and  cruel,  good  and  bad, 
A  brute  and  a  hero  ;  Who  will  save 

The  best  from  the  worst  of  my  neishbor's  lad? 
The  mean  and  noble  strive  to-day— 
Which  of  ihe  powers  will  have  its  way? 

The  world  is  needing  his  strength  and  skill. 

He  will  make  hearts  happy  or  make  them  ache. 
What  power  is  in  him  for  good  or  ill? 

Which  of  life's  paths  will  his  swift  feet  take? 
Will  he  rise  and  draw  others  up  with  him, 
Or  the  light  that  is  in  him  burn  low  and  dim  ? 

But  what  is  my  neighbor's  boy  to  me 
More  than  a  nuisance  ?    My  neighbor's  boy. 

Though  I  have  some  tears  for  what  he  may  be, 
Is  a  source  of  solicitude,  hope  and  joy, 

And  constant  pleasure.    B-cause  I  pray 

That  the  best  thai  is  in  him  will  rule  some  day. 

He  passes  me  by  with  a  smile  and  a  nod, 

He  knows  I  have  hope  of  him — guesses,  too. 

That  I  whisper  his  name  when  I  ask  of  God 
That  men  may  be  righteous  his  will  to  do. 

And  I  think  that  many  would  have  more  joy 

If  they  loved  and  prayed  for  a  neighbor's  boy. 

— London  Christian  World. 


Word  Stories, 

Written  for  the  RuraL  Prhss  by  Augusta  E  Towneb. 


HE  children  and  myself  still 
find  much  entertainment  in 
the  history  of  words. 
"Any  more  word-stories,  to- 
night, mamma?"  is  their 
evening  cry. 


The  stories  I  have  been  telling  thrm 
lately,  and  which  they  think  particularly  in- 
teresting, are  of  words  whose  "roots'*  are 
proper  names. 

This  collection,  which  I  have  made  for  my 
little  one's  instruction,  may  contain  nothing 
new  for  adults,  but  I  will  venture  to  briefly 
itemize  some  of  it  for  the  instruction  of  other 
children  whose  papas  or  mammas  have  not 
hunted  with  them  over  dictionaries,  cyclo- 
pedias, etc.,  for  these  "funny  word  stories." 

Sandwich. — Little  boys  and  girls,  and  b'g 
people  too,  who  so  like  a  toothsome  sand- 
wich for  luncheons,  or  picnics,  never  dream 
probably  that  the  word  has  a  real  history; 
that  unlike  so  many  words,  it  can  be  traced 
way  back  to  the  time  when  first  those  two 
syllables  came  to  be  associated  with  a  piece 
of  meat  put  between  two  slices  of  bread. 
Well,  once  there  was  a  jolly  antiquarian  who 
made  a  dictionary  of  provincial  English,  and 
he  found  out  that  once  there  was  a  certain 
English  Earl  of  Sandwich  (children  can  find 
where  Sandwich  is  in  their  geographies)  who 
was  a  great  gambler.  He  would  get  so  en- 
gaged in  his  card- playing  that  he  would  not 
atop  to  eat.  This  earl  had  a  very  faithful 
body-servant,  and  John  had  to  bring  his 
master  something  he  could  eat  handily  while 
still  sitting  at  the  gaming-table.  So  he 
brought  the  earl,  among  other  things,  big 
slices  of  meat  between  bread,  (or  of  this  the 
earl  could  take  a  bite  now  and  then  without 
soiling  his  hands  or  hindering  him  at  his 
play.  This  sort  of  refreshment  became  a 
favorite  with  the  earl  (who  was  laughed  at 
about  it  by  his  friends)  and  so  came  to  be 
named  after  htm.  Nowadays,  we  know  that 
there  are  ever  so  many  kinds  of  sandwiches, 
daintier  than  the  original  one.  But  isn't  it 
odd  how  they  first  got  their  name? 

Stentorian. —  Did  you  ever  hear  any  one 
use  this  word  thus:  .Su  h  or  such  a  one 
"  has  a  stentorian  voice,"  meaning  that  he 
speaks  very  loud?  Have  you  ever  heard  of 
a  celebrated  Greek  poet  railed  Homer,  who 
was  blind,  but  who  composed  such  beautiful 
poetry  telling  about  wars  and  adventures 
(0,  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era) — poetry  that  is  thought  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world  yet  ?  He  tells  in  one 
of  his  poems  of  a  Grecian  herald,  "  great- 
hearted, brazen-voiced  Stentor,  accustomed 
to  shout  as  loud  as  fifty  men."  Now  you 
see  where  we  get  our  word  stentorian,  do 
you  not  ? 

Panic. — Perhaps  my  little  readers  know 
that  long,  long  ago,  before  Christ's  time, 
people  mide  up  their  own  gods,  as  you 
might  say — imagined  some  ana  again  deified, 
i.  e.,  made  gods  out  of  dead  men  and  women 
who  were  very  heroic  or  beautiful  when 
alive.  The  Greeks  were  great  hands,  as  you 
say,  for  doing  this.  Grecian  mythology, 
which  is  such  interesting  reading,  is  simply 
a  collection  of  all  these  myths  and  fables  of 
their  gods  and  goddesses.  There  was  one 
god  called  Pan,  who  was  "god  of  shep- 
herds, guardian  of  bees,  and  patron  of  fish- 
ing antl  hunting."  Things  that  belonged  to 
him  they  called  panikos,  and  hence  the  word 


panic,  meaning  sudden,  causeless  fright. 
There  are  two  reasons  given  by  different 
authors  for  naming  this  peculiar  species  of 
fear  from  him.  According  to  Herodotus  (an 
old  Greek  historian,  who  wrote  so  long  ago 
he  is  called  "the  father  of  history  ")— ac- 
cording to  him.  Pan  caused  the  Persians  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon  to  be  struck  by  a 
sudden  terror,  thereby  assisting  the  Athen- 
ians; hence  the  word  panic. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  Pan,  who  resided  in 
woods  and  rugged  mountains,  had  a  way  of 
amusing  himself  by  terrifying  the  people  in 
the  country  round,  even  when  he  was  not 
seen.  They  would  be  fearfully  scared,  they 
didn't  know  at  what,  so  that  kind  of  "  fear 
which  often  seizes  men,  and  which  is  only 
ideal  or  imaginary,  has  received  the  name  of 
panic." 

Tantalize. — When  we  want  anything  very 
much,  and  are  just  about  to  have  it,  but 
something  interferes,  then  we  are  tantalized. 
As,  for  instance,  you  want  a  particularly  nice 
orange,  and  it  keeps  swinging  and  swaying 
on  the  branch  just  out  of  reach.  Now, 
would  you  think  that  if  you  exclaim,  "  O 
dear,  how  tantalizing  that  is  !  "  you  are  using 
a  word,  the  story  of  which  takes  you  back  to 
old  Greece,  its  fables  and  mythology  ?  These 
old  legends  say  that  Jupiter,  who  was  father 
of  all  the  gods,  i.  e.,  king  over  heaven,  had  a 
son  Tantalus  who  disobeyed  him  and  be- 
trayed some  of  the  secrets  of  the  gods,  and 
did  other  very  wrong  acts.  Angry  Jupiter 
hurled  him  out  of  heaven  to  the  lower  world, 
where  departed  spirits  were  supposed  to  be 
punished.  There  the  wretched  Tantalus  was 
condemned  to  have  things  act  very  queerly 
to  him.  He  stood  in  a  lake  of  clear  water, 
but  when  he  wanted  to  drink  any  the  water 
ran  away  from  him,  so  he  was  always  thirsty. 
Then  there  were  clusters  of  fruit  and  other 
tempting  things  to  eat  near  him,  but  when 
be  attempted  to  take  any,  they  always 
slipped  just  beyond  the  reach  of  his  eager 
hands,  so  he  was  alwavs  hungry.  Our  En- 
glish word  tantalize  is  from  this  fable. 

Doll. — My  little  girl,  while  I  was  telling 
her  these  word-stories,  did  not  at  all  expect 
that  I  was  going  to  have  anything  interesting 
to  say  about  her  doll.  But  I  had.  I  have 
read  somewhere  that  several  hundred  years 
ago  it  was  the  custom  for  every  Christian 
mamma  to  name  her  little  girls  after  some 
saint.  At  one  time  St.  Dorothea  was  a  very 
favorite  name,  for  it  means — Dorothy  does — 
a  "  gilt  from  God."  In  those  days,  as  well 
as  now,  manikins — little  images — were  made 
for  children  to  play  with.  Now,  baby  was 
nicknamed  "Dolly"  because  Dorothea  or 
Dorothy  was  too  long  for  a  wee  baby.  And 
so,  they  say,  when  baby  had  her  baby  to 
play  with,  she  called  it  "Do'l;"  and  then  doll 
became  the  popular  name  for  baby's  baby. 

My  little  boy  has  a  way  sometimes,  out  of 
pure  roguery,  of  mispronouncing  his  words, 
or  putting  his  sentences  together  wrong. 
The  other  day  I  said  to  him,  when  he  was 
rattling  off  a  long  sentence  in  a  most  ridicu- 
lous way,  "  Please  don't  talk  gibberish,  it 
makes  me  nervous."  Then  I  dropped  my 
book  and  sat  staring  at  him,  thinking. 

"Why,  mamma,  what  is  it?"  and  the 
little  boy  looked  half-scared  and  altogether 
puzzled. 

"  I  almost  think,"  I  slowly  replied,  "  that 
there  is  a  story  to  that  word  gibberish.  I'll 
try  and  see  if  I  can  remember  it  all  and  tell 
it  you  this  evening." 

Then  the  little  boy,  delighted  with  the 
prospect  of  a  story,  and  abnve  all  with  a 
new,  funny-sounding  word,  ran  off  to  explode 
his  odd  word  in  the  ears  of  admiring  school- 
mates.   Ard  now  for 

Gibberish. —In  the  ninth  century  there 
flourished  an  eminent  Arabian  alchemist 
and  philosopher  by  name  of  Geber.  He 
was  the  founder  of  an  Arabian  school 
of  chemists.  For  a  hundred  years  or 
more,  Geber's  authority  in  alchemy  was 
above  all  others.  If  you  look  in  the 
dictionary  you  will  see  that  alchemy  was 
"  an  ancient  science  whi  h  aimed  to  trans- 
mute metals  into  gold,  to  find  the  panacea  or 
universal  remedy,  etc.  It  led  the  way  to 
modern  chemistry."  Tradiiion  says  that  the 
learned  Geber  wrote  five  hundred  volumes 
on  the  subject  of  alchemy.  The  American 
cyclopedia  says  only  f'agments  of  his  writ- 
ings are  now  extant.  But  of  these  hundreds 
of  lost  volumes,  it  is  said  that  they  were 
written  in  such  a  rambling,  incoherent  style, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  find  in  them 
the  really  valuable  facts  and  interesting  hints 
which  they  contained.  And  so  notorious 
was  the  peculiar  way  in  which  Geber  wrote, 
that  it  became  popular  to  call  everthing  un- 
intelligible, "Geberish;"  hence  the  term 
gibberish. 

If  any  young  readers  of  the  RURAL  PRES.S 
wish  to  pursue  these  word  stories,  I  would 
recommend  them  to  hunt  up  the  derivation 
of  such  words  as  Rodomont  or  Rodomontade, 
Gasconade,  Laconic,  Silhouette, '  and  Bun- 
combe or  Bunhum,  and  the  origin  of  the 
phrase to  speak  for  Bu^combe."  These 


all,  especially  the  last  two,  have  very  intei 
estirig  stories;  but,  more  than  all  this,  thest 
stories  lead  to  history,  and  so  a  great  deal 
of  "  solid  information,"  as  the  professors 
say,  is  acquired  in  a  very  fascinating  way. 

Why,  just  look  at  the  word  panic,  I  have 
told  you  of.  I  could  talk  all  day  to  you  of 
the  things  it  alludes  to — Herodotus  and  his 
funny  stories  of  ancient  times;  Marathon, 
and  the  Persian  war,  and  Xerxes,  and  De- 
mosthenes, and  Grecian  generals,  and  Eng- 
lish and  American  poets  who  have  written 
about  those  events,  or  who  have  written 
verses  alluding  to  Pan,  his  living  in  the  wild 
woods,  or  playing  on  reedy  pipes  in  bosky 
wildernesses. 

And  if  you  do  not  think  the  story  of  Sil- 
houette is  just  the  queerest  you  ever  came 
across,  I  shall  be  mightily  disappointed. 
And  it  will  lead  to  so  many  interesting 
thoughts.  Your  grandparents  may  tell  you, 
too,  of  those  queer,  old,  melancholy  portraits 
that  used  to  be  seen  in  this  country,  and  so 
on.  Then  from  Silhouette  you  mav  come 
to  find  out  about  Daguerre,  another  French- 
man, and  the  history  of  daguerreotypes. 
This  will  lead  you  to  "study-up"  on  pho- 
tography more,  even  if  you  already  have 
a  Kodak  or  a  P.  D.  Q.  And  then  I  should 
advise  you  to  read  that  interesting  chapter 
in  Miss  Buckley's  "  Fairyland  of  Science," 
on  "  Sunbeams  and  Their  Work." 

O,  you  will  never  know  where  to  stop. 
You  will  be  led  on  and  on,  just  as  I  am  now; 
for  I  meant  to  stop  several  sentences  back, 
and  I  really  must  now,  or  the  Rural  Press 
will  think  my  article  altogether  too  long. 


X)0J^E:STie  G(©OJMOMY. 


Tapioca  Jelly. — Cover  one  cup  of  gran- 
ulated tapioca  with  a  pint  of  water,  soak  it 
over  night,  next  morning  drain  into  a  farina 
boiler,  and  if  the  water  has  been  nearly  dis- 
solved add  another  half  pint  of  boiling 
water,  cook  until  the  tapioca  is  perfectly 
clear,  add  one-half  cup  of  suear,  then  stir  in 
hastily  the  well-beaten  whites  of  two  fggs: 
drain  into  a  mold  and  stand  in  a  cold  place 
to  harden.  If  perfectly  made  this  will  turn 
out  keeping  the  shape  of  the  mold;  it  must 
be  as  delicate  as  gelatine,  not  firm  and  stiff. 
Put  a  pint  of  milk  into  a  double  boiler,  beat 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  four  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  sugar,  moisten  a  tablespoonful  of 
corn  starch  in  a  little  cold  milk,  add  to  the 
hot  milk,  cook  a  moment;  add  the  egg  and 
sugar,  cook  another  moment;  take  from  the 
fire,  add  a  tablespoonful  of  vanilla,  and  turn 
out  to  cool;  serve  the  jelly  with  this  custard 
poured  around  it. 

Candied  Orange.— First  remove  all  the 
peel  and  white  underlying  pith.  Divide  the 
orange  into  its  natural  subdivisions.  Take 
great  care  that  the  thin  film,  which  covers 
each  section  of  the  pulp,  be  not  broken  or 
bruised.  When  thus  separated  lay  the  sub- 
divisions apart,  so  as  not  to  touch,  upon  a 
hair  sieve.  Place  the  sieve  in  a  warm  situ- 
ation for  several  hours  in  order  that  the 
outer  surface  of  the  fruit  may  become  dry. 
Boil  two  or  more  pounds  of  the  best  white 
sugar  to  the  crack.  Into  this  dip  the  pieces 
of  orange;  drain  off  any  excess  of  sugar 
and  lay  on  a  glass  slab  to  cool  and  harden. 
After  this,  these  several  sec  ions  may  be  ar- 
ranged together  on  a  corrjpotier  or  other 
dessert  di-h,  on  green  leaves;  or  they  may 
be  formed  in  pyramid  according  to  any  fan- 
ciful design,  by  piecing  together  with  hot 
caramel  sugar. 


Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest  U. 
S.  Government  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y, 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Gridley  Herald:  Mr.  Kirk,  the  owner  of  the 
Turner  place  on  Feather  river,  is  having  the 
oaks  taken  out  preparatory  to  planning  the 
whole  ranch,  embracing  some  300  acres,  to  fruit 
trees.  The  varieties  of  fruit  we  have  not 
learned.  This  will  make  one  continuous  or- 
chard from  the  orchard  of  Geo.  Thresher  to  the 
Gridley  bridge  across  Feather  river. 

Gridlev  Herald.  In  the  near  vicinity  of 
Gridley  are  5300  acres  of  deciduous  fruit  or- 
chards— 4000  acres  on  the  west  side  and  1300  on 
the  east  side  of  Feather  river.  Last  season 
many  carloads  of  fruit  were  shipped  from  Biggs 
and  Gridley.  The  several  orchards  are  large  in 
area,  no  small  ones  existing.  In  the  midst  of 
this  fact  arises  the  consideration  of  a  cannery  as 
an  imperative  need. 

Contra  Costa. 

Danville  Cor.  Concord  Sun:  The  fruit  in- 
terest between  Alamo  ond  Danville  is  growing. 
Even  toward  San  Ramon  wheat  fields  are  being 
converted  into  orchards.  No  better  land  for 
prunes,  almonds  and  olives  can  be  found  in 
California  than  in  the  San  Ramon  valley. 

Antioch  Ledger:  A  large  band  of  three  or 
four  thousand  head  of  sheep  is  being  pastured 
on  the  railroad  chaparral  and  live-oak  land  east 
of  Antioch.  Grain  fields  belonging  to  the 
Wheelehad  Bros,  and  Jonathan  Newton  have 
been  seriously  damaged,  and  somebody  will  be 
called  npon  to  pay  the  bill. 

Fresno. 

Madera  Mercury:  About  a  year  ago  Alex. 
Greive,  the  sheepowner,  was  out  on  the  plains 
near  here  looking  after  his  sheep.  He  had  a 
purse  containing$20.50  and  accidentally  dropped 
it.  He  missed  it  shortly  afterward  and  made  an 
extensive  search  for  it,  but  could  not  find  it. 
A  few  days  ago,  while  passing  over  the  same 
ground,  be  tripped  over  a  purse.  He  picked  it 
up  and  found  that  it  was  the  same  one  he  had 
lust.  The  money  was  in  it,  and  the  purse  was 
sound,  but  showed  signs  of  the  weather. 

Glenn. 

Glenn  county  has  1240  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory, 38  school  districts  and  1459  census 
childreu.  There  are  in  this  State  17  counties 
with  less  teiritory,  15  counties  with  a  less  num- 
ber of  school  distric's  and  10  counties  with  a 
less  number  of  census  children. 

Willows  Expretii:  E.  A.  Cheetham  has  sold 
his  '20-acre  fruit  farm,  about  two  miles  north- 
pBst  of  town,  to  Fred  Sims  for  a  consideration 
of  $350  an  acre.  The  trees  are  in  bearing,  and 
there  are  suitable  buildings  on  the  place.  We 
are  informed  that  Mr.  Cheetham  has  bought  a 
lot  in  the  Wolfskill  tract. 

Humboldt. 

Humboldt  Standard:  The  cretimery  at 
Swauger's  will  be  completed  in  about  one 
month  and  be  ready  for  operation. 

James  Giacomini  of  Petrolia  is  going  to  put 
up  a  crenmery  soon  to  handle  the  milk  of  600 
cows.    Creamery  talk  is  in  the  air  everywhere. 

During  January  there  have  been  shipped  to 
San  Francisco  6038  sacks  of  potatoes,  against 
4025  sacks  for  the  same  mon'h  last  year,  which 
i«  au  increase  of  about  50  per  cent;  but  whether 
this  increase  is  an  indication  that  the  Hnm- 
boldt  potato  is  again  coming  into  favor  cannot 
be  said. 

Humboldt  Standard:  Three  or  more  new 
creameries  are  talked  of  in  the  county  besides 
the  ones  at  Hydesville  and  Grizzly  Bluff.  One 
is  at  Petrolia,  one  at  Blocfcsburg  and  one  near 
Dow's  Prairie  or  in  that  vicinity.  The  farmers 
of  this  county  seem  to  be  awakening  to  their 
advantages  in  this  line  of  profitable  production, 
and  new  creamery  enterprises  are  springing  up 
all  around. 

Kern. 

The  Rosedale  Colony  comprises  13,000  acres 
of  rich  land,  plotted  into  20  and  40-acre  lots, 
and  cultivated  to  vineyards,  orchards,  alfalfa 
and  grain. 

Los  Angeles. 

Pomona  Progress  :  Apricot  trees  for  planting 
are  almost  gone  from  the  market.  They  have 
never  brought  such  large  prices  in  southern 
California  as  this  season. 

Pasadena  Star:  Mr.  S.  W.  Hill  brings  to  the 
office  a  few  twigs  from  his  blackberry  bushes 
on  Orange  Grove  avenue  bearing  fullblown 
blossoms  and  several  berries,  the  latter  already 
beginning  to  turn  with  a  ripening  color.  The 
long  stretch  of  clear  warm  weather  has  brought 
along  small  fruits  with  remarkable  rapidity. 

Covina  Argus:  John  Wine,  who  has  a  fine 
ten-ace  lot  just  south  of  Covina,  cut  down 
a  gum  tree  last  week  which  was  seven 
years  old  from  the  planting,  and  three  inches 
from  the  ground  it  measu'ed  23  inches  in 
diameter  and  was  over  70  feet  in  length.  We 
call  that  a  pretty  fair  growth  for  a  tree  of  any 
kind. 

Riverside  Preis  :  Down  around  Covina  and 
Azusa  the  strawberry  crop  is  a  big  thing,  as 
immense  quantities  are  raised  and  they  bring 
good  prices.  The  Argus  says  that  several  grow 
era  are  packing  and  sliipping  small  quantities, 
but  the  main  crop  will  come  on  next  month 
The  vines  are  now  full  of  bloom  and  young 
berries,  and  the  indicaiion«  are  that  the  straw- 
berry crop  of  this  valley  will  be  the  largest  in 
years.  Robert  Baldridge  packed  a  mammoth 
strawberry  Ust  week  which  weighed  an  even 
ounce. 

Modoc. 

Maryaville  Appeal :  The  horses  that  travel 
across  the  Madelain  plains  on  the  road  between 


Alturas  and  Amadee  have  been  provided  with 
leather  boots  that  come  up  to  their  bodies. 
This  had  to  be  done  to  protect  their  legs  from 
the  ice,  which  is  not  strong  enough  to  bear 
them  up,  and  in  breaking  tbrongh  they  cut 
their  legs  up  terribly.  About  15  miles  of  ice 
is  encountered  on  the  road. 

Monterey. 

Watsonville  Pajaronian :  The  business  of 
orchard-planting  has  a  big  boom  in  the  Pajaro 
this  season.  The  number  of  wagons  loaded 
down  with  young  trees  that  leave  town  every 
day  is  quite  noticeable.  With  our  orchard  in- 
terest making  such  a  rapid  and  permanent  de- 
velopmen  t,  there  is  a  quickening  need  tor  a  can- 
nery. 

Napa. 

St.  Helena  Star :  Mr.  C.  Brockhoffbas  made 
a  good  sale  of  12,000  gallons  of  1891  white 
wine.  For  some  time  he  has  had  a  prospective 
buyer  but  would  not  take  less  than  20  cents 
per  gallon,  as  the  product  was  of  the  very  best 
quality.  The  parties  who  wanted  the  wine 
bad  sent  a  sample  package  to  Bremen,  Ger- 
many, and  received  such  a  good  report  as  to 
quality,  e*c..  that  the  bargnin  was  closed  at  20 
cents  per  gallon  net  on  board  the  cars  at  Bello 
station,  cash  down.  The  sale  was  made  through 
Mr.  Meinke  to  Messrs.  Muecke  &  Co.,  and  the 
wine  is  to  be  shipped  to  Bremen,  Germany. 

Oranse. 

H.  C.  8.  Snow,  of  Tustin,  has  sold  the  or- 
ange crop  from  bis  seven-acre  orchard  for 
$3500.    Not  a  bad  return  from  young  trees. 

Anaheim  Oazette:  Mushrooms  are  gathered 
in  large  quantities  in  different  sections  west  of 
town,  and  make  a  dish  calculated  to  tickle  the 
palate  of  the  average  bon-ve  vang. 

Anaheim  Oazette:  It  about  took  our  breath 
away  last  Monday  to  read  in  the  Santa  Ana 
correspondence  of  a  Los  Angeles  paper  that  the 
sum  of  $190,275  had  been  paid  out  by  Orange 
county  for  coyote  scalps  during  last  year.  The 
editorial  equanimity  was  restored,  however, 
when  the  amount  was  found  to  be  $5045, 
instead  of  the  other  inconceivable  sum.  Queer 
mistakes  get  into  the  newspapers  sometimes. 

Santa  Ana  Blade:  Messrs.  Dymond  &  Hart 
propose  to  build  a  $4000  brick  cannery  at  Or- 
ange, if  the  people  of  that  city  will  guar- 
antee to  them  a  bonus  of  $1000,  the  amount  to 
be  paid  on  the  completion  of  the  building,  the 
capacity  of  the  cannery  to  be  10,000  cans  per 
dav,  making  it  necessary  for  them  to  employ 
between  60  and  70  hands  while  in  full  oper- 
ation. They  propose  to  can  apricots,  peaches, 
plums,  grapes;  also  peas,  tomatoes,  pumpkins, 
and  other  fruits  and  vegetables. 

San  Benito. 

Advance:  Hogs  are  still  on  the  rise,  and 
there  is  small  supply  at  6i  and  6J  cents  Bar 
ley  is  only  worth  70  cents  and  would  pay  better 
to  fatten  hogs  with  than  for  any  other  purpose 

San  Bernardino. 

San  Bernardino  is  agitated  over  ramie  culture 
these  days. 

The  Riverside  Heights  Irrigation  District  has 
voted  $100,000  in  bonds. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  fully  30,000  acres 
of  arable  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Riverside  yet 
to  be  brought  under  water. 

Riverside  Press:  For  about  24  hours  the  rain 
has  come  down  without  cessation;  not  a  bard 
rain,  but  a  steady  drip.  As  an  exchange  puts 
it:  "Rain,  rain,  rain;  grain,  grain,  grain;  gain, 
gain,  gain." 

Redlands  Citrograpk:  J.  W.  Fawcett  has  re- 
cently exchanged  a  stock  ranch  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  valued  at  $30,000,  for  30  acres 
of  apricot,  peach  and  orange  orchard  on  the 
La  Pierce  place,  situated  north  of  Park  avenue 
on  the  Barton  ranch. 

Courier:  Our  county  roads  should  be  kept  in 
better  repair.  In  any  direction  one  goes  bad 
roads  stare  him  in  the  face.  Take  out  the 
county  vags  and  put  them  to  work  breaking 
rocks  to  repair  the  roads.  Try  it  once  on  some 
road  to  see  how  it  works. 

Riverside  Prest:  The  almond  trees  are  now 
in  full  bloom,  and  countless  thousands  of  buds 
are  showing  on  the  orange  trees.  In  southern 
California  it  is  now  springtime,  and  the  warm 
showers  of  late  have  stimulated  plant  life  into 
wonderful  activity.  Soon  the  apricot,  peach 
pear  and  apple  treee  will  don  their  dress  of 
pink  and  white,  and  add  to  the  perfame  ex- 
haled by  the  orange  blossoms. 

Riverside  Press:  The  demand  for  fruit  shows 
improvement,  and  the  prices  have  an  upward 
tendency.  The  Griffin  &  Skelley  Company 
have  just  sold  four  carloads  of  oranges  for  East- 
ern shipment  at  $1.75  for  Seedlings  and  $3  for 
Navels  on  board  cars  here.  One  of  our  most 
experienced  fruitmen  gives  It  as  his  opinion 
that  Seedlings  will  sell  at  $2.25  and  Navels  at 
$3.50  within  six  weeks. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Adelaide  Cor.  Tribune:  Mr.  Ed  Smith  has 
added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  his  fine  fields  by 
clearing  10,000  trees  and  seeding  the  land  with 
out  delay.  May  his  enthusiasm  and  enterprise, 
prove  a  laudable  example  to  others  to  do  like- 
wise. 

San  Joaquin. 

Lodi  Sentinel:  Last  Tuesday  an  outfit  con 
sisting  of  about  27  men,  110  head  of  horses  and 
mules,  and  numerous  wagons  and  scrapers 
reached  Lodi  from  Fresno.  They  were  on  their 
way  to  the  ranch  of  Henry  Beckman,  where 
they  will  level  and  check  200  acres  of  land  for 
Mr.  Beckmon.  The  same  contractor  has  se- 
cured the  contract  for  leveling  300  acres  more 
near  Mr.  Beckman's,  and  all  subject  to  irriga- 
tion from  the  Woodbridge  canal.  By  special 
arrangement,  it  will  cost  the  farmers  only  $10 
per  acre  to  have  the  land  leveled  and  checked. 


These  farmers  have  given  the  matter  careful 
study,  and  they  believe  it  will  pay.  Mr.  Beck- 
man  estimates  that  by  the  time  he  has  planted 
his  200  acres  to  alfalfa  he  will  have  expended 
between  $5,000  and  $6,000;  but,  unlike  an  or- 
chard or  vineyard,  there  will  be  an  income  the 
first  year.  These  farmers  will  raise  cattle  and 
hogs." 

San  Mateo. 

Redwood  Oazette:  A  great  amount  of  grain 
has  been  drowned  out  by  the  incessant  rains  in 
the  bottoms  in  the  southern  part  of  this  county. 
But  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
we  are  yet  more  fortunate  than  our  Sacramento 
valley  brethren,  there  is  a  grain  of  consolation. 

Shasta. 

The  first  carload  of  beans  that  ever  left  Shasta 
county  was  shipped  by  John  F.  Bedford  Feb.  7. 
It  was  consigned  to  Wood  <fe  Co.,  New  Orleans. 

Solano. 

Dixon  7W6un«:  The  summer-fallowed  grain 
looks  well,  but  the  wintersown  will  not  make 
much  more  than  half  a  crop,  from  present  ap- 
pearances. A  few  weeks  of  sunshine  would, 
however,  make  a  great  change  in  crop  pros- 
pects. 

The  Rio  Vista  News  states  that  Alex  Brown, 
the  enterprising  merchant  of  Walnut  Grove, 
and  the  leading  light  of  the  well-known  Pier- 
son  district,  is  setting  out  an  orchard  of  10(X) 
acres  near  the  Grove.  Duane  Bros.,  proprietors 
of  the  Martinez  nurseries,  shipped  him  12,000 
trees  last  week.  Mr.  Brown  is  one  of  the  most 
progressive  men  on  the  river,  and  is  sure  to 
make  a  success  of  his  new  enterprise. 

Vacaville  Reporter:  F.  B.  McKevitt  has  re- 
ceived a  consignment  of  50,000  Myrobolan  and 
pear  seedlings  from  Ussy  Calvados,  France.  It 
left  France  on  Dec.  14th,  1892,  and  arrived  in 
Vacaville  Jan.  25th,  1893,  This  makes  the  sec- 
ond consignment  of  this  kind  to  Mr.  McKevitt. 
Both  shipments  arrived  in  good  condition  and 
are  located  at  ibis  gentleman's  nursery,  a  por- 
tion of  which  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
foreign  fruits. 

Cordelia  Cor.  Solano  Republican:  Farming 
has  gained  considerable  of  a  stronghold  in  this 
locality,  the  various  farmers  shipping  several 
schooner-loads  of  grain,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
enormous  ami  ubt  of  hay  that  is  produced. 
Fruit-growing,  which  ia  constantly  increasing, 
is  to-day  the  leading  industry  of  this  land. 
During  the  season  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
wheat  was  shipped  to  almost  every  State  in  the 
Union,  including  Canada  and  Great  Britain 
The  basalt  quarries,  grape-growing  and  manu- 
facturing of  patent  gates  are  all  industries  of 
much  importance. 

Sonoma. 

Santa  Rosa  Democrat:  There  has  been  a  great 
extension  of  fruit-culture  in  the  Guerneville 
district  in  the  past  two  years.  Last  year 
Colonel  Armstrong  set  out  2500  prune  trees, 
the  Burke  farm  2000  peaches  and  prunes,  L. 
Walker  800  almond  trees,  and  other  lots  planted 
numbering  over  2000  trees.  This  year  the  Kor- 
bels  have  set  out  over  3000  prune  trees,  Mr. 
Wilson  700,  L.  Ridenhour  1000,  Joe  Burke  400, 
Sam  Tombleson  1500  mixed  fruit,  Ben  Peugh 
1000  peaches,  the  Burke  ranch  eight  acres 
strawberries  and  four  acres  of  blackberries. 

Sonoma  County  Farmer:  Charlie  Russell, 
keeper  of  R.  H.  Crane's  well-known  prize 
hounds,  came  to  Santa  Rosa  Wednesday  with  a 
coyote  scalp.  The  coyotes  have  been  playing 
sad  havoc  with  Mrs.  Roberta'  sheep.  Fount 
Cook's  and  John  Ort's  bands  have  also  been 
hustled  around  pretty  lively.  On  Tuesday 
Charlie  took  the  hounds  out  and  started  Mr 
Coyote  on  Taylor  mountain,  chased  him  to 
Bennett  Peak,  then  he  doubled  on  the  trail  and 
was  captured  in  George  Davis'  vineyard.  Char- 
lie usually  gets  there  with  the  dogs.  Last  year 
be  did  a  fair  business  for  the  sheep  men.  He 
wiped  out  20. 

Stanislaus. 

Oakdale  Leader:  A  Humboldt  paper  boasts 
of  a  potato  raised  in  that  locality  that  weighs 
eight  pounds.  A.  N.  Burch,  of  Oakdale,  last 
summer  raised  potatoes  on  his  place,  some  of 
which  weighed  10  and  12  pounds,  and  one  was 
on  exhibition  at  the  Leader  office  that  weighed 
8i  pounds. 

Sutter. 

Eggs  are  quoted  in  the  Yuba  City  market  at 
25  cents  per  dozen  and  butter  20  cents  per 
pound. 

Sutter  Co.  Farmer:  W.  T.  Ellis  A  Ron  have 
purchased  the  Berg  Brothers'  wheat  crop  for 
1892,  which  is  now  stored  in  the  warehouses  at 
Gridley,  Live  Oak  and  the  Berg  farm.  The 
crop  consists  of  20,000  sacks  and  to  ship  it  will 
necessitate  the  use  of  125  cars.  This  is  one  of 
the  largest  wheat  purchases  from  individual 
growers  ever  consummated  in  Yuba  or  Sutter 
counties. 

Tehama. 

Tuesday  night  of  last  week,  about  9  o'clock, 
the  big  Cone  &  Kimball  warehouse  at  Vine  was 
discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and  within  an  hour 
the  entire  structure,  with  all  its  contents,  was 
an  entire  loss.  The  building  contained  about 
ten  carloads  of  dried  fruit,  a  large  lot  of  sul- 
phur, several  carloads  of  barbed  wire  and  a  lot 
of  general  merchandise.  The  loss  is  estimated 
at  about  $50,000,  on  which  there  is  said  to  be  a 
light  insurance.  All  the  property  destroyed 
belonged  to  Cone  <fe  Kimball,  of  Red  Bluff. 

Tulare. 

Hanford  Journal:  Crop  prosftects  are  excel 
lent  on  the  West  Side.  A  large  portion  of  Pleas- 
ant valley  has  been  irrigated,  as  has  also  a  good 
deal  of  overflow  land  in  the  sinks.  The  flooded 
land  will  produce  good  crops,  and  grain  sown 
on  the  unirrigated  land  is  looking  well  and 
with  late  rains,  will  make  big  crops. 

Hanford  Journal:  Some  careless  hunter, 
while  shooting  recently  on  W.  8.  Camp's  farm. 


shot  a  valuable  coll,  whit  h  has  fince  died  The 
shooting  of  firearms  in  a  thickly  populated  set- 
tlement outside  of  town  is  dangerous,  especially 
with  rifles,  and  often  results  in  serious  loss  to 
stockraisers. 

Citizen:  H.  8.  Bachman,  a  rancher  of  Poplar, 
reports  that  section  as  having  received  some 
good  rain.  In  digging  post-boles  two  and  a 
half  feet  deep  he  failed  to  find  dry  dirt. 

Tulare  Citizen:  F.  T.  Emerson  has  recently 
purchased  1000  acres  of  the  Hamilton  tract  of 
land  on  the  Kaweab,  15  miles  east  of  Visalia, 
from  T.  J.  Dale,  which  he  will  set  out  in  f  nit  as 
soon  as  the  land  can  be  put  in  proper  condition. 

Hanfoid  Journal:  The  wheat  farmers  are 
jubilant  over  last  Saturday's  rain,  as  it  has 
greatly  increased  the  prospects  of  a  good  season. 
There  is  a  large  area  seedcHl  to  wheat,  in  all  di- 
rections from  Hanford,  outside  of  the  raisin  and 
orchard  fruit  belt. 

Visalia  T\mts:  We  have  in  this  office  the 
champion  beet  so  far  as  beard  from.  It  meas- 
ures 33i  inches  in  circumference,  31  inches  in 
length  and  weighs  63  pounds.  It  was  raised  on 
the  ranch  of  Thomas  Jacob  <&  Bro.  It  is  called 
the  Mangel  Wurzel  beet  and  is  used  chiefly  in 
feeding  stock. 

Tulare  Times:  A  number  of  stockraisers  and 
livery  stablekeepers  has  appeared  before  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  asked  that  something 
be  done  to  rid  the  county  of  the  glandered 
hor  es.  One  stockraiser  fays  the  county  is  full 
of  these  diseased  animals,  and  the  owners  of 
healthy  horses  are  powerless  to  rid  the  county 
of  these  infections  creatures.  The  horseraisers 
asked  the  Board  to  appoint  a  man  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  kill  glandered  horses  and  report 
the  loss  sustained  to  the  owner. 

Ventura. 

Ventura  Fru  Press:  The  steaiuer  Alex  Dun- 
can was  here  on  Saturday  and  loaded  3076  sacks 
of  beans  for  Redondo,  from  where  they  will  be 
shipped  East  over  the  Santa  Fe. 

The  probabilitv  of  a  cannery  being  estab- 
lished in  Saticoy,  with  a  capacity  of  10,000  cana 
per  day,  is  creating  considerable  intereot  and 
eliciting  many  inquiries  in  the  matter. 

FSree  Press  :  The  price  of  potatoes  show  a  de- 
cided upward  tendency.  A  few  w«eks  ago 
Ventura  county  potatoes  could  be  purchased  at 
75  cents  per  100  pounds,  then  $1,  then  $1.25, 
and  now  there  are  no  potatoes  except  those 
that  are  shipped  in,  and  they  are  retailing  at 
$1.75  to  $2  per  100  pounds.  Considering  the 
fact  that  from  100  to  500  sacks,  averaging  125 
pounds,  can  be  raised  in  the  Colonia  district, 
it  can  read  ly  be  seen  that  there  is  money  in 
the  business. 

A  two-year-old  orange  tree  on  the  ranch  of 
W.  E.  Niisie,  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Ojai  valley,  and  which  for  the  sake  of  experi- 
ment was' allowed  to  mature  its  fruit,  has  pro- 
duced 13  oranges  this  year.  The  largest  orange 
of  this  number  measured  125  inches  and 
weighed  one  pound.  The  smallest  measured 
lOi  inches  circumference,  and  weighed  ten 
ounces.  The  total  weight  of  the  13  orangps  was 
nine  pounds  and  ten  ounces.  This  very  clearly 
demonstrates  the  excellence  of  the  Ojai  valley 
for  the  culture  of  citrus  fruits. 

Yolo. 

Woodland  Mail:  P.  Beck  brought  to  this 
office  a  cane  from  a  California  grapevine  which 
had  attained  during  last  season  a  grow  b  of  .30 
feet.  The  vine  from  which  it  came  is  one  of  a 
vineyard  on  the  old  St.  Louis  place,  two  miles 
below  Knights  Landing.  The  vines  are  at  least 
30  years  old. 

Yuba. 

The  green-fruit  shipments  to  the  East  from 
Marysville  for  1892  are  given  at  1927  tons,  most 
of  which  was  grown  in  this  county. 

Marysville  Appeal:  Supervisor  Conrath  is 
very  anxious  that  something  should  be  done 
regarding  the  roads  in  the  county.  He  thinks 
that  each  supervisor  should  make  an  estimate 
of  the  probable  cost  of  repairing  the  roads  in 
his  district,  so  that  when  the  tax  is  levied  a 
sufficient  sum  should  be  put  in  the  different 
funds  for  that  purpose. 

OREGON. 

In  eastern  Linn  county,  Or.,  Mongolian 
pheasants  are  to  be  found  in  great  bands, 
swarming  around  barns  and  haystacks  for  food. 
The  cold  weather  does  not  agree  with  them. 

WASHINGTON. 

A  farmer  living  about  four  miles  weetof  Pom- 
eroy.  Wash.,  has  about  20  five-gallon  oil  cans, 
which  he  fills  with  water,  and  then  lets  them 
freeze  over  night.  He  then  warms  the  sides  of 
the  can  so  the  cake  will  slip  out.  It  is  then 
left  another  night,  and  it  remains  a  solid  cake 
of  ice  weighing  about  40  pounds.  He  has  now 
about  two  tons  of  ice  put  up  in  this  way. 


&LAMEDA  STEBL  WIND  MILL. 

10,  12tn<l  14  fl. 
Chetper  tb»a  uy 
.  Flret-ClM8  Hill  Id 

No  Itoarlnm,  do 
gprlDga,  ao  wbMis 
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10-foot  Write 
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14-foot  Price* 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


six  lines  or  leM  In  tbla  directory  at  fiOo  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


BOYNTON  BROS.,  Hollliter,  Cal.,  A.  J.  C  C.  Boll 
Calf  o(  best  strain  (or  sale.   Write  for  particulars. 


F.  H.  BOBKEI,  828  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Registered 
Holeteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pare  resrlstered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


P.  PETERSEN, Sites,  Colusa  Co  .Importer* Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.     Toung  bulls  for  ale, 

JOHN  LYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  for  sale. 


OHABLBS  B.  HTTMBBBT,  Clorerdale,  CaL,  Im< 

Sorter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-Friesian 
attle.  Catalogues  on  application. 

PBBOHBBON  HOBSBS.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


P.  H.  MUBPHT,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Boga. 


PBTBB  SAXB  A  BON,  Lick  House,  San  Frandaeo, 
Oal  ImporteiB  and  Breeders,  (or  past  21  years,  of 
•very  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


L.  V.  WIIiLITS.  WatsonvlUe,  Cal.,  Blaok  Perch- 
•rons.    Registered  Stallions  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


A.  SOHBtilj,  Acorn  Nursery  &  Poultry  Yards,  Santa 
Rosa.  Fine  trees  and  pure  bred  poultry.  Price  list  free. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTBT  FABM,  Stockton, 
Cal.,  send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFABLTNQ,  Callstoga,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Bend  tor  drralar.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Plga 


B.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  tor  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


B.  H.  ORANE.  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Pox  Hounds  from  Hissouri. 


SWINE. 


T.  WAITB,  Perkins.  Cal.,  breeder  o(  registered 
Beikshire  Bogs  and  Plymouth  Rock  fowls. 

H.  J  PHILPOTT.  Niles,  Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumseh  and  other  choice  strains  of  Registered 
Poland- China  Hogs. 


J.  P  ASHLEY.  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  Importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Baa«x  and  Poland-China.    Superior  stock,  low  prices. 


TYLWB    BB5AOH,    San  Jose,    Cal.,    breeder  of 
thoroughbred  Berkehire  and  E&sex  Hogs. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  Deilers 
Direct  from  Europe, 

Enerlleb    Sblre  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and    German  Ooacb 
Stallions. 
199  Eigrhteenth  St., 
Loa  Angeles,  Oalifornla 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


 A  Select  Number  of  

CLYDESDALE  STALLIONS! 

IHscendantB  of  the  Beat  and  Most  Fashionable  Strains. 
Further  Particulais,  with  Fedigrees,  upon 
application  to 

H.  P.  HOHR,  Moant  Eden.  Alamedn  Co.,  Oal, 


COLTS  BROKEN. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


.  HAS  • 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOABDED  AT  ALL  TIMB8 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OII.BBBT  TTOMFKINS,  Proprietor, 
r.  O.  Box  148  _.8»n  Leandro,  Gal. 


crosiDi-iit  Sale 

OF  STANDARD  AND  HIGH-BRED 


TROTTING 


H 


BROODMARES,  COLTS  and 
FILLIES, 

The  Property  of  MR.  J.  A.  McDONALD, 

OPLAND  STOCK  FARM, 

TO  TAKE  PLACE  AT  10  A.  M..  AT 

BAY    DISTRICT  TRACK, 


ON- 


THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  MftRCH  2d  and  3,  1893, 

The  sale  will  comprise  125  head,  and  will  represent  all  the  popular  breeds  known  upon  the  coast.  Prominent 
among  the  strains  rfpresented  are  GOV  WILKKS,  DIRECTOR,  SABLE  WILKES,  LEO  WILKES,  RUPEE, 
SIDNEY,  GEN.  BENTON,  ECLECTIC,  DAWN,  DEXTER  PRINCE,  PANCO  AST.  The  colts  and  Allies  are  mostly  by 
eons  of  Electioneer,  Director  Jr.,  Stamboul,  Simmicolon  and  other  noted  horses.  This  will  be  the  choicest  offer- 
ing ever  made  in  this  State,  ard  is  worthy  of  the  clocest  attention  of  breedeis  and  the  public  generally.  The  cata- 
logues wll  be  issued  at  ..s  early  a  date  as  possible,  and  will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to 

KILLIP  &  OO.,  Live  Stock  Auctioneers, 

22  Montgromery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


AT  AUCTION,  Feb.  23,  1893. 

Grand  Clearance  Sale  of  IMPORTED  Prize  Winning  Stallions  and 

Broodmares. 

SHIRE    SUFFOLK,  FRENCH  OOAOH  and  PBRCHBRON. 

The  Entire  Stud  of  MAGNOLIA  STOCK  FARM  to  be  sold  at  11  A.  M.,  at  salesyard, 
corner  Van  Ness  Ave  and  Market  St.  Tharadsy,  Feb.  S8,  1898. 
 25   SCXl^X}  TO   SI^TiBOT  ^ 

^Tatalogue  mailed  on  application  lo  Tb«o.  Skillman,  PetalamB,  Cal, 

Horses  may  be  seen  at  yards  for  three  days  prior  to  sale. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


I3VIITATIO]\riS. 


One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  me  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nouriaher  of  wrol;  a  rertain  cure  for  SCAB.  Lit- 
tle's dip  is  put  up  in  red,  iron  druns,  containing  5  English  or  6}  American  gallons, 
and  is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon.  For  the  convenieDce  of  our  many  cus- 
tomers it  is  also  put  up  in  one-gallon  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge. 
Each  drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  "  Little's  Dip." 

OATTOaXr,  BETiT.  cfis  OO.. 

(Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  &  Co.) 
NO.  406  OALIPORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAL. 


Mann's  Cfreen  Bone  Gutter 

PGR  POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  Juna  16,  1886;  August  20, 1889.  Canada  Patent,  June  12, 1890. 

WE  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Oreen  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  dlffloulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

ORKEN  CUT  BONIS  WILL,  DOUBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  EOOS, 
will  make  them  36  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leadini;  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogs  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  Taulab[«  information  In  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Paclflo  Coast  ARents.  PBTALUMA,  OAL. 


IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Exceedingly  Fine  Breeding  Stock  For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Figures. 

ALSO,  DARK  BRAHMA  HENS  AND  PULLETS  FOR  SALE. 

The  Best  of  Winter  Layers. 

IVCXSfil  -     Box  261a,     -     PtTAfaA,  Olty.  Oa,l. 


MANHATTAg 


RF:r>  BRAND. 


I  Genuine  only  with  BED 
BALL  brand 

Recommended  by  Gold' 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  eto.,  eto. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  mlloh  oows; 
it  Increases  and  en  riches 
their  milk. 

ass  Howsril  St.,  San 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS  I 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Minorcas, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  My  pen  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  won  second  prize  at  the  great  Petaluma  Show. 

T£,fi»  from  Leghorns  and  Minorcas,  $2.60  per  IS,  $i  per 
2d;  B.  Plymouth  Rock  eggs,  tS  per  18.  SatisfactloD 
guaranteed  to  all. 

FRANK  \.  BRU8F. 
Care  SanU  Rosa  National  Bank....,.SANTA  ROSA,  OAL. 


Durham,  Devon  &  Polled  Angus 
BULLS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Recorded  and  guaranteed  pure  brtd,  FOR  SALE,  single 
or  In  carload  lots.    Prices  very  reasonable.  Address: 
OBO.  A.  WILET, 

Oakwood  Parte  Stock  Farm, 
DANVILLE  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Oal, 


JACKS ! 

Imported  and  California, 


FOR  SALE. 

IN"oxxo    r'ox*    IFloixt  ! 

 ADDRESS  :  

L.  U.  SHIPPEE.  -  -  -  STOrKTON.  CAL. 


SHEEP  DIP 

as  THE  BEST. 

Awarded  Grand  Silver  Medal  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  at  the  StHe  Fair,  189a.  This  is  the  ONLY  silver 
medal  ever  awarded  by  the  Society  for  a  Sheep  Dip.  It 
is  the  highest  award. 

J.  W.  GRACE  &  CO , 

«S0  Oalir-  rnia  Strong  ^an  FrancUoo. 

General  Agents  lor  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Worth  Marking? 

If  so,  use  the  best  mark  for  shefp  or  ratllp,  Dana's  White 
Metal  Label.  Used  bv  Reconlmg  Assoi  iahons,  IcaUlng  breed- 
ers and  ranchers.  I  stamp  your  name  or  address  and  consec- 
utive numbers.    Samples  free.   Mention  paper.  _  ' 
C.  a.                 West  l.ebanon,  N.  JU. 


Dr.  A.  B.  BUZ  ARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETEBIR 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Paclflo  Rural  Press. "  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Sdentiflc  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lamenssa  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 


MONEY  M^.S.^so^'.^.V 

By  using  the  Faciflc  Incubator 
and  Brnoder,  which  will  hatch  anv 
kipd  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex* 
hlbited.  Thoroafchbred  Poaltr  j 
and  Pooltry  ApftUanoea.  Send 
8  ctsi.  in  stamps  for  83- page  catalogus, 
with  so  tull-aized  colored  outs  of  toor- 
oughbrcd  fowls,  to  Paclflo  I  noaba- 
tor  Co.  1807  Castro  St.  Oakland.  Oal . 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam; 
IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

 I  Will  do  It.  Thousands  in  snccessfnl  oper- 
ation. .Sinir''.  I'rrlrrt'Uid  Srll.}lr<liil<ilmg. 
Lowest-priced  first-claKS  Hatcher  mnde 
U,   .f.-.  ■   Ooaranteed  to  hatch  a  lanter  percentage 
V         •  of  fertile  Kfgn  at  less  cost  than  any  other. 
Hand  «o  for  Dlua  CaUlog.  ■  oto.  11.  STAIIL,  (Juln.j,  IIL 


■THI 


BALSTED  INCDBAT08 

OOMPAJfV, 
laia  UlyrUc  Nl.r««t,  <»aklaa«  €•!. 

flend  Hfeamp  for  Clroular 


ANGGRA  GOATS  FOR  SALE. 

A  number  of  pnre>bred  Angora  Goats  In  lots  to  suit. 
This  Is  the  stock  o  goats  formerly  owned  by  Julius 
Weyand  and  will  be  sold  cheap  tor  cash.  Address 

RRNRHT  WKTANO.  rinlnan.  flnl. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Queens, 
TMted,$3.00 

each;  uotested,  <1.00  each.  L  Hives,  gl  90  each.  Root's 
V  groove  sections,  $6  i  er  1000.  Uadant's  comb  tounda- 
tluD,  58c  and  66c  a  pound.  Smokers  81  each.  Olob* 
vslls,  «1  MMJh,  ete.  WM.  STYAN  k  SON,  San  Uateo,  Cal. 
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]^ATROJMS  Of  JiuSBAJ^JBF^Y. 
From  the  Worthy  Master. 

Now  for  the  early  garden.  Gel  good  seeds,  pre- 
pare the  soil,  and  plant  carefully. 

The  old  hen  and  the  little  "chicks"  are  good 
friends  of  the  (arm  and  of  the  farmer. 

What  would  you  do  without  flowers  and  grass  ? 
Remember  Flora's  Day  in  June  and  observe  prop- 
erly. 

Have  you  read  all  the  State  Reports?  You  helped 
pay  for  them. 

When  you  buy  a  hen,  be  sure  you  get  a  business 
beo. 

Is  there  any  sweet  in  your  heart  ?  If  not,  look 
out, 

Can  you.  and  will  you,  make  the  greatest  effort  of 
your  lile  for  the  Grange  this  year? 

What  has  become  of  our  Past  Masters'  columns? 
Where  are  the  Coulters,  Flmts,  Johnstons,  Over- 
bisers,  Steeles  and  Websters  of  the  other  days,  whose 
pens  were  ever  ready? 

Now  for  the  new  Grange  1  Which  county  and 
which  deputy  are  to  have  first  honors  for  1893. 

The  Grange  is  a  social  order  ;  all  can  find  some- 
thing to  do  and  to  enjoy  in  the  Grange. 

The  State  Grange  canvass  will  probably  open 
about  the  first  of  April  and  continue  through  May, 
and  longer,  if  there  seems  (o  be  a  demand.  County 
deputies  wili  please  prepare  their  Grange  work  so  as 
to  get  the  most  good  for  the  money  to  be  expended. 

Be  as  busy  as  the  b°e,  as  continuous  as  the  ant, 
as  harmless  and  attractive  as  the  bumming  bird,  as 
peaceful  as  the  dove  and  as  wise  as  a  Solomon,  in 
your  Grange  work,  and  success  will  surely  follow 
your  every  effort. 

Some  p'ople  are  like  some  chemical  elements,  they 
don't  seem  to  mix  very  well.  Yet  there  is  always 
some  other  neutralizing  element,  if  it  can  only  be 
(ound.  Pe'haps  the  Grange  is  just  what  some  peo- 
ple most  need.  One  thing  is  sure;  the  Grange  wont 
hurt  any  one,  and  it  is  almost  certain  to  help  a  great 
many  who  have  never  given  it  a  fair  trial.  Try  a 
small  dose  of  Grange. 

Kind  reader,  may  I  ask  you  a  few  questions? 
Will  you  answer  them  to  the  best  of  your  ability  ? 

1—  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Grange,  what  it 
has  done,  and  is  doing,  for  the  farmer? 

2—  Was  there  ever  a  Grange  in  your  vicinity  ?  If 
so,  what  has  become  of  it,  and  why? 

3 —  li  theri  a  working  Grange  near  you,  and  what 
is  It  doing  to  increase  its  numbers? 

4 —  Would  you  join  a  Grange  if  one  is  organized 
near  you,  and  will  you  assist  in  getting  others  to 
join 

5—  How  much  time  are  you  willing  to  give  to 
active,  earnest  Grange  work,  if  your  expenses  are 
paid? 

6—  Do  you  know  that  all  engaged  in  agriculture 
above  14  years  of  age  are  eligible  to  membership? 

7  — Do  you  know  the  fee  for  all  four  degrees  is  but 
$3  for  a  man  and  Ji  for  a  woman  ? 

8 —  Will  you  communicate  with  E.  W.  Davis, 
Santa  Ros^,  California,  if  you  have  any  interest  in 
the  Grange  ? 

9 —  Will  you  help  us  luake  an  all-around  effort, 
and  organize  a  lot  of  Granges  this  year  ? 

The  time  for  the  Grange  campaign  of  1893  has 
about  arrived.  What  is  most  needed  in  your  county 
to  revive  the  Grange,  increase  its  membership  and 
multiply  the  number  of  Granges?  Don't  be  at  all 
difiideat  in  giving  your  views  and  in  offerinf,  sug- 
gestions. The  master  treats  all  such  correspondence 
as  strictly  confidential,  and  is  obliged  for  hints, 
plans  and  helps.  Can  an  organizing  offlcer  estab- 
lish one  or  more  new  Granges  in  your  county?  If 
so,  how,  where,  when?  Let  me  hear  from  you 
soon  I 

There  never  was  a  time  since  the  G:ange  was  in- 
stituted when  circumstances  were  so  favorable  for 
its  growth  as  at  the  present.  But,  like  all  other 
deserving  organizations,  it  must  have  friends  and 
advocites.  Not  necessarily  those  who  are  to  make 
speeches,  or  write  paragraphs  for  the  paper,  though 
both  are  well  enough  in  their  way,  but  those  who 
will  work  flora  house  to  field,  and  at  home  and 
abroad,  for  the  Order.  These  are  the  ones  who  get 
the  applications  for  membership.  These  are  the 
husbandmen  in  the  harvest  field,  who,  with  a  few 
straws  made  into  a  band,  bind  the  golden  grain  into 
the  heavy  sheaf  which  is  ever  so  welcome  to  the 
tillers  of  the  soil.  Will  you  be  a  worker  this  year  in 
the  Grange  harvest  field  ? 

Have  you  any  idea  how  many  of  the  unnecessary 
commissions  with  which  this  State  is  infested  are  to 
be  abolished  by  the  present  legislature  ?  At  this 
writing,  it  looks  more  like  commissions  are  to  be 
created  than  abolished.  The  desire  for  office  is  the 
most  universal  desire  now  existing  in  America. 
When,  where  and  how  shall  this  clamor  for  public 
office  be  stopped  ? 

There  is  nothing  that  hinders  the  growth  of  the 
Grange  more  than  the  lack  of  personal  effort.  The 
master  of  a  Grange  should  be.  at  all  times,  a  positive 
magnet.  He  must,  il  he  would  win,  draw  all  to  him, 
not  alone  the  members  of  his  Grange,  but  of  the 
farming  and  business  community  as  well.  Then 
every  member  of  a  Grange  ought  to  (eel  that  he,  or 
she,  has  a  work  to  do,  which  no  one  else  can  do. 
By  this  line  o'  personal  work,  each  will  feel  his  im- 
portance and  the  Grange  will  have  a  life  and  impetus 
that  will  surprise  its  (oes  and  please  its  friends.  Ex- 
perience has  shown,  beyond  any  doubt,  that  in 
those  Granees  (even  though  their  territory  is  limited) 
where  personal  worit  is  done,  the  Grange  is  boom- 
ing. There  are  several  Granges  that  now  have 
classes  of  20  en  route  to  the  master's  office,  just 
through  this  personal  work  plan. 

Santa  Kosa,  Feb.  13,  1893, 

Farmers'  Institute  at  Sacramento. 

A  Farmers'  Institute  will  be  held  at  Grangers' 
hall,  corner  of  K  and  loth  streets,  Sacramento,  on 
Wednesday,  March  ist.  at  10  A  M..  and  continuing 
brough  the  day  and  evening.   An  interesting  pro- 


gramme is  ID  course  of  preparation.  Prof.  E.  J. 
Wickson  of  tbe  State  Agricultural  College  will  con- 
duct the  institute  and  deliver  an  address  on  "  The 
Farmers'  Institute:  Its  Aims  and  Accomplishments. " 
Discussions  will  follow  the  reading  of  each  paper, 
and  all  farmers  and  their  families  are  invited  to  be 
present  and  participate. 

Mrs.  Hattie  S.  Jones, 
Chairman  Com.  of  Arrangements. 


A  Review. 

Sacramento  Grange  During  the  Past 
Year. 

The  following  is  taken  from  an  address  by  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Williams,  Worthy  Lecturer  of  Sacramento 
Grange,  reviewing  the  social  side  of  Grange  work 
during  the  past  year: 

Is  not  Grange  life  very  much  like  individual  life  ? 
May  we  not  draw  lessons  of  profit  and  improvement 
from  the  pages  of  the  past?  If  we  have  not  as  a 
Grange  made  that  progress  in  the  work  of  our  Order 
that  could  have  been  desired,  cannot  each  member 
as  he  reviews  the  past  find  some  cause  for  this  fail- 
ure? Has  the  fitting  word  always  been  spoken,  the 
kind  act  done?  Have  we  in  our  every-day  life  so 
exemplified  the  principles  of  our  Order  that  those 
without  the  gates  will  be  willing  to  admit  that  we  are 
better  neighbors,  better  farmers,  better  in  our  moral 
life  and  in  our  physical  and  mental  culture  for  being 
Grangers?  If  so,  they  will  soon  be  asking  to  be- 
come one  with  us  in  an  Order  that  is  doing  so  much 
for  frail  humanity.  If  we  are  not  doing  this,  then 
we  have  not  far  to  look  for  the  cause  of  failure,  as  a 
Grange,  like  a  home,  can  be  just  what  its  members 
one  and  all  desire  to  make  it. 

In  looking  over  the  record  made  by  Sacramentu 
Grange  in  the  past  year,  I  find  we  have  every  reason 
to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  progressive  move- 
ments that  have  gained  our  approval.  It  is  true 
that  our  numerical  strength  has  not  been  increased, 
but  we  have  some  very  strong  proofs  that  the  social 
branch  of  our  work  has  not  been  neglected,  and  that 
joy,  not  sorrow,  has  prevailed. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  our  worthy  chap- 
lain, after  a  long  life  full  of  love  and  good  work,  was 
called  to  his  great  reward;  and  though  we  missed 
him  in  our  counsels,  we  have  realized  that  a  higher 
and  better  life  was  his. 

Bridal  favors  followed,  and  we  were  informed  that 
a  bachelor  brother,  weary  of  bis  lonely  life,  bad 
persuaded  a  good  sister  to  brighten  that  life  by  help- 
ing him  make  a  home  for  both  that  would  be  worthy 
of  the  name.  Ere  Pomona's  golden  fruit  was  ripe, 
one  without  the  gales  madegcod  his  claim  to  another 
(air  sister,  and  as  a  Past  Master  and  his  wi(e,  who 
were  well  versed  in  the  case,  did  not  deny  his 
claim,  we  could  do  no  less  than  place  the  seal  of  our 
approval  on  her  choice. 

After  the  harvesters  and  gleaners  had  gathered 
the  waving  grain,  and  culled  from  the  orchard  and 
vineyard  their  choicest  fruit,  a  signal  came  to  us 
from  one  of  our  officers — one,  who  by  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties,  is  held  in  high  esteem — say- 
ing that  business  of  importance  required  our  pres- 
ence at  Granger's  Hall.  The  charge  made  was  that 
a  member  of  our  order  had  declared  his  intention  to 
claim  as  his  own  thedaughterof  his  heart  and  home, 
and  that  he  and  our  good  sister  had  decided  that  he 
must  pledge  his  faith  to  care  for  one  so  dear  in  the 
presenc:  of  brothers  and  sisters  true,  who  with  many 
good  wishes,  sent  them  on  their  life's  journey  amid 
showers  of  pearly  whiteness. 

Then  some  of  us  were  bidden  to  a  brother's  hom», 
where  in  the  presence  of  relatives  and  friends,  an- 
other sister  gave  her  heart  and  hand  to  one  well 
worthy  of  our  trust.  As  the  year  drew  to  a  close  the 
children  of  our  Grange  came  to  us  pleading  that  we 
give  them  a  social  to  which  we  might  invite  their 
very  best  friend,  and  as  they  were  not  to  be  denied, 
the  fathers  and  mothers  made  ready  for  their  pleas- 
ure, and  while  they  danced  the  old  year  out  and  the 
new  year  in,  looked  on  with  happy  hearts  and  smil- 
ing faces,  feeling  sure  that  with  such  recruits  in  the 
field,  Sacramento  Grange  was  in  no  danger  of  giv- 
ing up  its  charter. 

Id  Memoriam. 

The  committee  appointed  by  Yuba  City  Grange 
to  draft  resolutions  expressing  the  sentiments  of 
that  organization  concerning  the  death  of  Past  Mas- 
ter Willard  Woodwortb  and  Past  Flora  of  the  State 
Grange  Miss  Pauline  Newkora,  have  prepared  the 
following  report: 

Words  are  inadequate  to  express  our  unutterable 
sorrow  over  the  terrible  visitition  that  has  befallen 
this  community  with  a  suddenness  that  bowed  in 
grief  the  strongest  hearts.  We  do  not  forget  that 
all  humanity  owes  the  same  debt  of  nature;  but  to 
pa<:s  from  early  manhood  and  womanhood,  from 
blooming  health  and  vigor,  into  eternity,  without  a 
moment's  warning,  is  so  startling  as  to  render  one 
almost  speechless.  What  shall  we  say  of  these  de- 
parted friends — of  this  worthy  brother  and  sister  ? 
Their  lives  and  history  are  known  to  all.  No  eulo- 
gium  by  us  can  do  them  justice.  No  praise  be- 
stowed upon  their  worth  is  unmerited.  They  were 
of  the  brightest  ;ind  best  in  the  Grange,  the  com- 
munity, and  in  the  family  circle.  We  cannot  say 
more  in  commemoration  of  their  worth  and  their 
virtues.  Their  departure  has  left  a  void  in  our  cir- 
cles not  sooa  to  be  filled.  Brother  Woodworth  was 
an  honored  Past  Master  of  Yuba  City  Grange,  and 
Sister  Newkom  was  Past  Flora  of  the  California 
State  Grange,  and  both  occupied  minor  positions  in 
the  Order  with  fidelity,  zeal  and  ability.  As  a  mark 
of  respect,  we  recommend  that  our  charter  be  draped 
in  mourning  for  the  period  of  60  days,  and  that 
these  proceedings  be  spread  on  the  minutes  of  the 
Grange,  and  a  copy  be  furnished  each  of  the  be- 
reaved families. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  Yuba  City 
Grange,  wh'l  •  bowing  in  submission  to  the  will  of 
ihe  .Almighty,  deeply  deplore  the  untimely  death  of 
our  brother  and  sistf-r,  and  lament  the  sad  affliction 
which  has  befallen  their  parents  and  relatives,  and 
we  tender  them  the  heartfelt  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence of  the  members  of  this  Grange. 

Georgg  Ohleykr, 

N.   B.  KiRTLKV, 

B.  F.  Wai-ton, 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Tucker, 
JosiB  R.  Heddun, 

Committee,  t 


The  Secretary's  Coluiiui. 

By  A  T  Drwiv,  Secretary  State  Qrani;*  o(  CalilorDla. 


H.  H.  Stevens  is  expected  to  speak  on  "  Silver" 
before  Temescal  Grange,  Saturday  afternoon  at  3 
o'clock,  Feb.  18th. 

Albert  J.  Woods,  treasurer  of  Tulare  Grange, 
residing  with  his  family  in  Tulare  city,  has  recently 
recovered  from  an  attack  of  la  grippe.  Brother 
Woods  is  preparing  for  irrigating  and  cultivating 
some  80  acres  nf  land  for  alfalfa  and  grain  on  shares, 
on  land  owned  by  A.  T.  Dewey,  one  mile  south  of 
the  city  limits. 

Washington's  Birthday. — This  noble  holiday 
will  be  well  celebrated  by  Eden  Grange.  Rev.  A. 
T.  Perkins,  of  Alameda,  has  been  invited  to  de- 
liver tbe  anniversary  address.  Many  members  of 
Eden  and  San  Jose  Granges,  it  is  anticipated,  will 
be  present,  with  other  vititmg  P.»trons.  We  hope 
to  hear  of  the  pleasant  celebration  of  this  pxtriotic 
day  by  many  of  our  Granges. 

From  Santa  Barbara.  —  Past  Master  Delos 
Wood  wrote  recently  that  he  would  be  ready  for 
Grange  work  as  soon  as  the  health  of  his  family 
permits.  He  states  "  I  received  the  U.  W.  from  a 
priest  of  Demeter.  My  work  in  this  line  is  correct 
and  I  have  National  Lecturer  Mortimer  Whiiehead 
to  back  me  in  tbe  assertion.  I  have  attended  doz- 
ens o(  his  private  meetings.  He  has  rolled  himseK 
in  my  blanket  and  eaten  of  my  salt  in  the  East." 

Patrons  at  the  fair.— W.  W.  Greer,  W.  S. 
of  the  S.  G.  has  been  in  San  Francisco  freq'iently 
during  the  past  four  weeks,  in  charge  of  the  Sacra- 
mento county  exhibit.  He  has  twen  assisted  by 
Brother  McMullin  of  Sacramento,  Sister  E.  H. 
Kerr,  of  Elk  Grove,  ard  others.  Much  praise  has 
been  bestowed  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the 
display  has  been  made.  Past  Master  Young  of 
Arroyo  Grande  Grange,  has  also  been  in  charge  of 
the  San  Luis  Obispo  county  display,  which  was 
principally  contributed  from  bis  own  farm. 

EXECUTIVE  committee  MEETING. 

Continuing  last  week's  mention,  we  have  to  re- 
port :  Each  member  was  requested  to  write  out 
his  views  as  to  the  plan  and  policy  of  the  coming 
campaign  and  address  the  same  to  the  master. 
From  this  the  latter  will  formulate  an  address  for 
the  uniform  guiiance  of  deputies  and  lecturers  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  Great  confidence  was  felt  that 
a  peculiar  and  successful  canvass  will  be  made  with 
great  improvements  over  the  last,  to  commence 
about  the  first  of  April.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  occurs  on  Tuesday,  April  4ih. 

Seventh  Degree  Certificates.— The  certifi- 
cates for  all  California  Patrons  who  received  tbe 
seventh  degree  at  the  annual  session  o(  the  National 
Grange  at  Sacramento  in  1889,  and  elsewhere  since 
that  date,  have  been  received  at  this  offic-"  from 
National  Grange  Secretary  Trimble  for  distribution. 
We  received  in  all  240  certificates.  Tbe  following 
Granges  are  among  those  having  the  largest  number 
of  Priests  of  Demeter  (seventh  degree)  memt>ers, 
viz.:  Sacramento,  Elk  Grove,  Roseville,  Lodi, 
Stockton.  The  certificates  are  being  duly  mailed  to 
secretaries  of  subordinate  Granges  for  delivery. 
Any  Patron  who.  by  reason  of  change  of  address, 
or  any  other  cause,  fails  to  receive  his  or  her  certifi- 
cate, will  please  notify  the  secretary  of  Cal.  S.  G., 
and  with  as  litile  delay  as  possible.  Patrons  know- 
ing of  the  absence  or  change  of  residence  of  any 
who  have  taken  the  seventh  degree  will  also  confer 
a  favor  by  notifying  this  office. 


Petaluma  Is  Pleased. 

The  selection  of  Petaluma  as  the  next  place  of 
meeting  for  the  Slate  Grange,  gives  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  people  of  Sonoma  county.  The  Peta- 
luma Courier  announces  the  news  with  elaborate 


headlines,  recounting  tbe  incidents  of  the  negotia- 
tion and  the  satisfaction  of  the  citizens  of  Petaluma 
as  follows: 

The  local  committees  went  prepared  with  a  guar- 
antee of  tbe  Petaluma  theater  as  a  meeting  place 
free  of  charge,  and  positive  assurances  o(  adequate 
accommodations  for  all  who  may  attend,  either  of- 
ficially or  otherwise.  Their  petition  was  from  the 
outset,  met  with  much  favor,  and  in  the  end  they 
succeeded  in  getting  Petaluma  unequivocally  de- 
signated as  tbe  place  of  meeting,  provided  liberal 
arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  railroads  (or 
tbe  transportation  of  delegates.  So  that  all  now 
depends  on  the  public  spirit  and  liberality  of  the 
transportation  companies,  especially  our  popular 
local  road,  the  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific, 
which,  it  is  believ  d,  can  be  relied  on  for  half  rates 
or  better  terms. 

This  is  a  big  thing  for  Petaluma.  The  attend- 
ance of  State  Grange  delegates  will  number  about 
250,  with  150  more  from  subordinate  Granges  as  a 
moderate  estimate,  besides  a  large  number  inter- 
ested in  agriculture  as  independent  visitors.  The 
session  will  last  five  days  and  nights  during  which 
time  it  is  safe  to  calculate  on  an  accession  of  400 
to  600  to  our  population.  And  these  people  will  be 
the  very  salt  of  the  land;  prominent  farmers, their  wives 
and  friends;  people  who  will  be  qualified  to  com- 
prehend a  good  thing  when  they  see  it,  and  whose 
heralding  of  the  beauties  and  advantages  of  this 
citv  and  section  wi  1  be  of  incalculable  value 

It  behooves  every  citizen  of  Petaluma,  who  has 
influence  with  the  railroad  managers,  to  at  once 
bring  that  influence  to  obtain  prompt  guarantees  of 
generous  rales.  It  will  not  do  to  let  this  opportu- 
nity slip  through  our  hands.  On  that  point  there  is 
probably  no  reason  for  apprehension,  but  it  is  al- 
ways "dangerous  to  be  safe," 


PERKINS,  BRANDT  &  CO., 

117  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

This  Low  Price 


PUMPING 
MACHINE 

...  -  Is  Exoreselj  

—  Designed  for  

Irrigation 

 iND  

WATER  SUPPLY 


.  FROM. 


WELLS. 


Tilt;  Pump  Ig  all 
Bra'S  and  the  Work- 
InK  Farta  may  be 
drawn  up  TliroUKh 
the  Pipe  for  lUpaire. 

It  ha«  very  loog^ 
stroke,  treat  capac- 
ity and  durability. 

IMPORTANT-Oiir 
EcoDomii-al  Pumping 
Equipments  elevate 
water  (or  land  irri- 
Kation  at  a  leaa  cost 
p  r  ac-e  than  water 
nuW9Up)lied  by  tbe 
canal  eyHtcma  in  UM. 

gPICIAI.  I8TIIIATU 
f'N  AFPLK'*TIO.N, 


Back  Fius  of  the  PAoino  Rokal  pRia8  (unbound 
tan  be  had  (or  13.60  per  volnnie  o(  six  mootha.  Per  year 
(Iwo  volamea)  M  Inserted  Id  r>»w«v'«  r«4»n»  Moder 
SO  cnntM  «dillt1nna1  p«*r  vnlnma. 


SPRAINS. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Texab, 
June  20,  1888. 
Suffered  8  months  with 
Btrain  of  hack ;  could  not 
walk  straight ;  used  two 
bottles  of 

St.  Jacobs  Oil, 
was  cured.   Ko  pain  ia 
18  months. 

M.  J.  WALLACE. 


BRUISES. 

PmsBURG,  Pa., 
302Wylie  Ave.,  Jan.  29,'87 
One  of  niy  workmen  full 
from  a  ladder,  lie  sprained 
and  bruised  his  arm  very 
baiUy.   He  used 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 
aud  was  cured  ia  four 
days. 

FRANZ  X.  GOKLZ. 


A  PROMPT  AND  PERMANENT  CURE. 


TONCUELESS. 
SELF-CUIDINC 

NO  POLE  < X'.epton 

the  road. 

NO  SORE 

NECKS. 
One  Plowmnn 
ln.t«ad  of  Xwo 


OLIDfiMFORT 


THE 

WONDER 

ON 

WHEELS. 


Seven  Acres  a  Day  '.r'lw 

Four  liorans  iii>r<'riy|— oiio  In  the 
flUTO^^ ,  (lir«;e  uii  the  land. 
Foot  brake  pn-vmi.s  fraiis  nmiUnc 
on  t^nm.   I.i  vi-ib  wnhlneaaT 
rc&cu 


Wheel 
landside. 
JVb  6o(^oi 
sidf  friction. 
WelRhtoffurr 
frame  and  plownmii 
carried  on  three  gr*  nse<i  tpindl^. 
JDraft  reduced  to 

lowent  i»oiislt>]e  limit 


£asler  IlrlTtnff.  Sirnlffhter  Fnr- 
rowa«  andXilBhteir  Drart 

than  any  Gang  in  America. 
Afl/usfnble  frame— van  b«'  narrowed  or 
widpnert  lit  wHl.and  cunvei'i<'d  into  a 
Btufifle  plow  ill  u  lew  muineuut'  time. 
Mftdp  with  Stulihlo.  Sod  and  Stubble,  and 
prairie  breaker  bottoiii'*,  in  siet'l  nr<'hiilp.l 
Metal.   lUtfht  or  left  -l6,  li  or  14-lnch  cut. 
fipeelal  priceaand  time  for  trial  gtrenon 
tint  onlera  fn»m  points  where  we  have  no  A^ntv. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton, Thompson  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

our  book   "Fuu  on  Ibe  Farm"— beut  free  W  al  I. 
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100,000  EXTRA  PINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES 

Apple.  Pear,  Plam.  Oherrv,  Peacb,  Aprlcot« 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Qrape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Oranse,  Lemon,  L,lme,  Olive,  Japan  Perslm' 
mon,  and  ail  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Shrubs,  Etc 

IHPOBTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  tor  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue  Marysviife  Cal 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

DEL.  W  .  BTilTiTi. 

SAXXtA  Ho  IS  a.,     -     -  On.1. 

AN  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

BARTLETTS  &  FRENCH  PRUNES 

ON  PEACH.   VERY  OHBAP. 
Freight  paid  on  600  or  over  of  above  surplus  stock. 

A  fine  lot  of  FRUBES  on  Myrobolan  and 
Almond. 

Mair  Orange  riln«  and  other  PBACBE§. 
ALMONDS,  APPLES,  ETC 
AH  first  class  and  raised  without  Irrigation. 

New  price  list  free  on  application.  Correspondeooe 
RrliciteH. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOP. 

TWO  WEEKS  BARLIBB  THAN  FOSTBB 
OB  EABL.T  CBAWFOBD. 

The  Best  Feach  Know  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  RMITH.  TaoaTille, 
A.  T.  F08TKB,  Dlzon , 
Or  T   H.  Two-w  «  a  ft  oow, 


El.  J*.  BO  W  JbJKJ", 

SEED  MERCHANT. 

Oraa*,  Olorer,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Onton  8etg. 


L.ABOEST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT 


Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1893  mailed  free  to  a  I  applicants.  Address 

E   J.  BOWEN, 

81S  tt  817  Sansome  Street,  San  Kranclaoo, 
or  66  Front  8tre«"t    Portland.  Or 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Steele  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Flowerinfir  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  Came'llas, 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons,  consist- 
ing of  the  Best  European  Sorts. 

Nurseries  at  Millbrae.  Greenhouses  and  Office  and 
Salesyard  at  Baiter  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

ADDRRBS 

P.  LUDBMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 

Baker  &  Lombard  8t».,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Send  trr  Price  List. 


PRUNE  TREES. 

A  few  thousand  No.  1  FRENCH, 
1-year  old,  on  Z-year  old 
Cal.  Peach  Roots, 

Warranted  True  to  Name  and  Free 
from  Inflects  or  Scale. 

ADDRESS: 

THOS  J.  DAVIS,  Attorney  in  fact  tor 
C.  E.  WATKINS.  Portland.  Or. 


OLIVES  FOR  SALE. 

NEVADILLO  BLANCO.  4  TO  5  FEET, 

THREE   YEARS  OLD. 
B7  the  Hanclred.  SSc ;  by  the  Thonsand,  90o ; 
L^rfC'-r  Quaatitlf  ■  at  Rednced  Hates. 

JOHN  COOKE,  Nnrserymin  East  Berkeley. 


LEONARD  COATES, 

PROPRIETOR 

Napa  Valley  Nurseries, 

 HAS  STILL  ON  HA»'D  

CLYMAM   PLUM  TREES. 

The  OLYMAN  is  the  earliest  shipping  plum,  as 
early  as  the  "  Cherry  Plum."  but  of  very  superior 
quality.  It  was  introduced  at  these  nurseries  and 
well  deserves  its  good  name 

TRAGEDY  PRUNE  TREES.  SATSUMA  BLOOD  PLUM. 
KELSEY  JAPAN  PLUM,  PEACH  PLUM, 
DUANE'S  PURPLE  PLUM, 

All  flrst-class  shipping  varieties  and  the  safest  and 
best  stock  to  plant. 

FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES  on  both  Peach  and  Myrobolan  Roots. 

CLING  PEACHES  OF  SEVERAL  VARIETIES. 


PAPER  SHELL  WALNUTS,  PERSIAN,  Etc , 
And  other  stock,  both  useful  and  ornamental. 

(PRICES  VERY  LOW  PER  THOUSAND.) 


REMEMBER/  This  is  ml  a  puff  ad.,  but  a  sfafemenf  to 
Planters,  calling  attention  to  as  fine  a  lot  of  trees  as  were  eV'3r  raised  in 
California. 

All  in  bearing  at  test  orchards  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm. 
All  unirrigatea,  clean,  well  rooted  and  true  to  name. 

ADDRESS: 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


RIPBNS  IIIIiaBDIATEl.T  AFTER  THE  AI.EXAMDEB  (White  CHag),  which  Is  the  earliest 
peacb  in  market. 

Fruit  is  rou  d,  of  medium  size,  VERY  HIOHI.T  COLORED,  flesh  firm  and  sweft. 

THIS  PKAOH  HAS  BEEN  SUOOESSFULLT  SHIPPED  EAST  FOR  FITE  TEARS  and 
Is  no  new.  antried  variety. 

Tree  healthy,  stion^  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  havinK  missed  a  orop 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.    Apply  early  before  stook  Is  exhausted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLE,  OAL. 

Tulare  Oounty  customers  can  obtain  stock  from  above  Ck>mpany  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Co. 


1,000,000  TREES, 

COMPRISING  A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OP 

Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees  &  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Etc. 

ALSO  A  PINE  STOOK  OP 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


O.  A/V .  3Ft.EI'FlT>  c«3  OO  , 


SEEDLESS  SULTANA  and  other  rooted  vines. 

ALMONDS,  June  Buds  of  the  leadinflr  varieties. 

WHITE  ADRIATIC  PIG  TREES  at  very  low  flgrures. 

A   VERY   LARQB   STOOK  OF   FIRST-CLASS   SEEDLESS  SULTANA  OOTTINQS. 

Correspondence  solicited,    fend  tor  Catalogue. 

x^ossro-  B£ios.  c*3  00.. 


D.  W.  LEWIS, 

Kings  River 

NURSERY. 


PEACHES, 
ROYAL  APRICOTS 
ORIENTAL  PLUMS, 
GRAPE  VINES. 


General   Nursery  Stock. 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Some  choice  Orange  and  Lemon  land  planted  and 
cared  for,  at  tedrock  prices. 

Address:   

D.  W.  LEWIS, 

SANGER  CATIFOTJNIA. 


J.  P.  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1852. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Seed  Merchants. 

Warehouse,  409  and  411  Davis  St. 


 ALL  KINDS  OF  

FARM  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

Red  and  White  Clover.  Alsyke  Clover, 

Eeparcet  or  Sainfoin  Olovr, 
Timothy  and  Orchard  Ora^s,  Assorted  Rve  Qrass,  Red 
Top  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Ueequite  Grass, 

ASSORTED  MILLET  SEED, 
Oalon  Sets  and  Top  Onlone.  Mangle  and 
Sagar  Beets,  and  Carrots  for  r*ttle 
Feed .    A  Igo,  AH  Kinds  of 
FRUIT    AND   OBNAMENTAT.,    AND  CALIFOBNIA 
FOREST  TREE  SEEDS. 

ALL  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY ! 

Write  fnr  PrlcPS. 


Palm  and  Gitrns  Nursery 

AT  MONTECITO. 

OLIVES.  LEMONS,  ORANGES 

And  all  Citrus  Trees  in  variety. 

And  especially  PALMS  AND  TROPICAL  FRUIT  AND 
ORNAUENTAL  TREES,  best  adapted  to  Califoroia  and 
its  subtropical  sections. 

A  Urge  stock  of  CUBRIUOYA  (Custard  Apple)  an 
ALLIGATOR  PEARS. 

The  JAVA  PLUM  (Eugenia  Jambolana),  a  handsome 
fruH-bearing  tree  from  Java,  mailed  free  for  30c. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue.  Address: 

KINTON  STEVENS. 

Pa-^ta  Barbara  California. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalogue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

REASONER  BROS 


SURPLUS  STOCK! 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 

FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  I  Year  Old. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Years  Old. 
Also  a  very  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stook  of  ROSES  in 
California.    Write  for  Prices.  E.  Gil  L. 

28th  Stbret,  near  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland  C*l, 


BLUB  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 


For  B-le  in  lots  to  suit, 
wharf  In  San  Francisco 
Inducements.  Address 

W.  «.T.  STRATTOW.  r^falnma.  flal 


Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
For  large  orders  we  have  special 


25,000  MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

16,000  BLOE  GUM  TREES, 
20,000  RED  GUM  TRE'<!H. 
And  a  General  Assortment  of 

RoaeB,  Sbruba  and  Planta  for  Sale  at  bedrock 
Prices. 

HUTCHISON  A  SANBORN, 
P.O.  Box  331.  <^BkiHDd  Oal. 


4?7y)\^OP^°^  quality  can  ever 
y^C^\jyiMli^<r  gent  by  mail.  May- 
hap you  know  it.  By  freight,  prepaid  if 
preferred,  we  ship  safely  4,  5,  or  6-ft.  trees; 
2-yr.  Roses  of  rare  excellence — everything! 
You  actually  pay  less  than  for  the  puny 
stuflf.  1000  acres  Nurseries.  20,000  acres 
Orfharda.  Eract  information  about  trees 
and  fruits.     Stark  Bros.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


T5S 


Mustard. 

A  writer  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Record, 
describes  as  follows  the  manner  in  which 
mustard  is  prepared  for  use  as  condiment, 
giving  the  results  of  his  experience  while  in 
the  employ  of  a  leading  spice-grinding  firm: 

The  mustard  seed  used  was  a  mixture  of 
the  white  (California  or  European),  two 
parts,  and  black  (Trieste),  one  part;  these 
were  put  through  a  winnowing  machine  to 
remove  dust  and  other  accidental  material, 
and  then  ground  together.  The  ground 
cake  is  then  expressed  to  remove  the  fixed 
oil  (mustard  oil),  again  ground  and  then 
sifted  twice.  The  resulting  powdered  mus- 
tard is  not  more  than  one-half  the  weight  ol 
the  original  seed  employed,  the  color  a 
grayish  or  ashen  color,  more  like  corn  mea'. 

A  record  of  one  lot,  showing  materials 
used  and  entire  product,  will  not  be  without 
interest:  1946  pounds  (1300  pounds  white 
mustard,  646  black)  were  cleaned  and 
ground  separately,  the  cakes,  weighing  re- 
spectively 1273  and  640,  equaling  1913 
pounds,  a  loss  of  33  pounds.  When  pressed 
the  yield  of  oil  was  204  and  128,  equaling 
332  pounds.  Subsequent  sifting  removed 
the  hulls  of  the  seed ;  the  amount  of  powdered 
turmeric  used  to  give  it  the  desired  color  was 
four  pounds,  and  the  entire  yield  of  ground 
product  suitable  to  s'll  as  pure  ground  mus- 
tard was  887  pounds.  There  was  left  124 
pounds  of  what  was  known  as  "tailings," 
which  probably  would,  when  mixed  with  the 
next  lot,  utilize  about  30  pounds  of  mustard, 
but  which  could  not  De  separated  without 
adding  comparatively  too  much  cost  to  make 
it  worth  while. 

The  loss,  therefore,  in  making  a  pure 
mustard  from  the  seed  will  average  one- 
half  of  the  material  used— 1946  pounds  or- 
iginal quantity;  total  product  of  ground 
mustard,  887  pounds.  The  oil,  332  pounds, 
equaling  44  gallons,  is  valued  at  about  60 
cents  a  gallon,  so  that  the  total  loss  in  dust, 
valueless  husk,  etc.,  is  727  pounds,  which 
cannot  be  utilized  except  as  the  miller  uses 
it  as  fuel. 

Even  a  pure  mustard  may  vary  greatly  in 
taste  and  effect.  White  mustard  alone  has 
nothing  like  the  pungency  of  either  the  black 
or  a  mixture  of  the  two  varieties.  Like  the 
bitter  almond  or  the  peach  kernel,  the  pun- 
gent volatile  oil  is  not  developed  until  it 
comes  in  contact  with  water,  so  mustard 
does  not  yield  its  pungency  to  alcohol,  but  to 
water.  A  pure  ground  white  mustard  is  de- 
ficient in  pungency;  the  black  develops 
without  the  mixture  of  the  white,  but  when 
blended  as  suggested  above  it  is  much  more 
acceptable  than  either  alone. 


Big  Locomotives  for  Mexico. 

The  biggest  and  most  powerful  railroad 
locomotive  in  the  world,  according  to  Loco- 
motive En^neering,  will  soon  be  running 
on  the  Mexican  railroad.  It  was  constructed 
at  the  Rhode  Island  Locomotive  Works, 
with  a  couple  of  like  companions.  The 
monster  weighs  130  tons  when  in  working 
order,  and  was  built  to  climb  steep  grades 
in  the  mountains  of  Mexico  and  to  drag 
heavy  loads  around  sharp  curves  safely. 

The  engine  looks  like  a  couple  of  loco 
motives  of  the  "  mogul "  pattern  backed  up 
together,  with  the  two  cabs  joined.  It  is 
an  odd  form  and  was  constructed  after  a  de 
sign  by  superintendent  of  machinery  F.  W. 
Johnstone,  of  the  Mexican  Central,  who 
realized  that  a  special  style  was  necessary 
for  the  work  to  be  performed  on  his  rail- 
road. The  idea  was  to  secure  a  motor  with 
flexibility  sufficient  to  go  round  the  sharp 
curves  with  least  frictional  resistance.  This 
flexibility  is  gained  by  securing  the  driving- 
wheels  in  a  truck  which  is  free  to  move  in  a 
line  difTerent  from  that  followed  by  the  main 
frames. 

The  cylinder  and  boiler  in  the  Mexican 
Central  Goliath  are  carried  on  the  main 
frames  separate  from  the  driving-wheel 
trucks.  As  the  cylinders  are  not  in  line 
with  the  driving-wheels  in  rounding  curves, 
it  is  necessary  that  a  special  method  of 
transmitting  power  from  the  cylinders  to 
the  crank  pins  should  be  employed.  This 
is  done  in  a  very  ingenious  way  through 
levers  that  transmit  the  power,  and  compen- 
sate for  the  varying  distances  between  the 
pistons  and  the  crank,  due  to  the  swiveling 
of  the  drivirg-wheels.  But  for  this  compen- 
sating arrangement  it  would  be  necessary 
to  give  the  engine  so  much  cylinder  appear- 
ance that  the  loss  of  steam  would  be  very 
great.  The  power-transmitting  levers  are 
seen  at  the  back  of  the  cylinders,  connected 
at  the  top  by  a  short  link,  and  the  bottom 
ends  pinned  to  the  front  end  of  the  main 
rods.  There  are  two  of  the  latter,  one  con- 
necting with  a  crank-pin,  the  other  with  a 
return  crank.  The  piston  transmits  motion 
to  the  back  one  of  the  two  levers,  and  that 
gives  motion  to  the  front  lever,  which  is 
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fulcrumed  securely  to  the  frame  near  its 
center. 

The  engines  are  compound,  with  annular 
cylinders,  the  high-pressure  cylinder  being 
in  the  middle  and  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
outside.  The  high-pressure  cylinder  is  13 
inches  diameter  and  the  low-pressure  28 
inches.  The  stroke  is  24  inches.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  the  cylinder  capacity  of  each 
pair  of  cylinders  is  equal  to  a  19x24  simple 
engine. 

The  boilers  are  of  Otis  steel,  9-i6-inch  in 
diameter,  and  carrying  180  pounds  of  steam 
to  the  square  inch.  They  are  54}^  inches  in 
diameter,  and  have  201  two-inch  tubes,  15 
feet  9^  inches  long.  The  fireboxes  are  of 
the  Belpaire  type,  56  inches  long  and  56 
inches  wide. 

The  arrangement  of  working  is  that  the 
valve-motion  of  the  two  engines  is  operated 
by  one  screw  reverse  lever. 

In  the  new  locomotive  the  engineer  sets 
on  one  side  of  the  cab  with  all  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  working  the  double-ender 
within  easy  reach.  On  the  other  side  the 
fireman  pours  in  the  fuel  through  side  doors. 
A  coal-passer  is  necessary  to  aid  him. 


Are  Ton  Going  Eait? 

Take  the  Santa  Fe  route.  You  will  And  it  to  your 
Inteiest  to  call  on  or  address  the  UDdersigne<l  before 
parchasinK  tickets.  No  other  line  crossing  the  conti- 
nent can  offer  jou  a  trip  comhlnlng-  equal  comfort  and 
pleasure.  The  only  line  runiiini;  Pullman  palace  and 
tourist  sleeping  cars  through  to  Chicago  on  the  same 
train  every  day  without  ohanf^e.  Personally  conducted 
excursions  through  to  Boston  have  every  Tuesday. 
W.  A.  BISSELL,  650  Market  street,  Chronicle  Building. 
San  Francisco. 

$500,000 

To  LOAIi         ART    AMODRT   AT  TBI   TIKT  I.nWI8t  HAlKn 

rate  of  Interest  on  approved  securltr  In  Fa-minK  I^nds. 
K.  8CHULLKR  R.iom  8,  490  i^anfornla  8tr«el  «>d 
'ranclBcn 

FOR  $19. 00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  flaring;  to  make  (ha  beat 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  Is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  Bnlshed  by  skillful  mecbanlos, 
haudsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Just  tha  HarneM  for  an  Blegant  Tnrnoat. 

They  sell  ere  for  tas.OO,  and  harness  not  as  good  la 
often  sold  for  $36.00  In  retail  shops  If  harness  la  not  aa 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Go. 

no  HcAlUstar  St.,  San  FranclKio. 

Oollar  and  Bsmes,  Instead  of  Breast  OoUar, 
Sa  00  extra. 

Pleas'*  state  It  yon  want  sintrle  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  Bamees,  with  traces  double  throiiKbuat. 


Horse  OwnersI  Try 


QOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Sptedf  and  Foiitlve  Cnrt 


The  Safeat,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  UnimentB  fcir  mTId  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  (T  lilcralshes  from  Horaes 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-    lmin<$s\t)lt  to  }>rtKlnce  jtcfiT  (ir  tiirmish. 

Every  bottle  soM  is  warranted  U^  pive  satisfaction 
Price  tl.50  per  bottle,    fold  by  drucKists,  or 
sent  by  ezpross,  charsea  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  lt«  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRBNCnB-WrLLIAMS  CO.,  CleTeland.  o. 


Th«  Racognizsd  Standard  of  Modara 
Piano  Maaufactura. 

BALTIMORE,  NEW  YORK, 

Kt^^^V..  Baltimore  St.  148  Fifth  Avenae 

WASHIMOTON,  817  PennaylvanU  An. 


^AL  PRESS* 


^ee(l3,  l^lapt^,  ttc. 


RAMIE  PLANTS 

and  RAMIE  SEED 

Also,  GRAPE  ROOTS:  FoIIe  Blanche, Thom- 
son's Seedleu,  Tragk*-,  Zabal  ^kanshl 

AND  OTHKR  CHOICE  VARIETIES. 

ADDRISS 

BUHACH  PKODUCIHO  AND  M  FG  CO. 

ATWATBB.  OAL. 


Febiuary  18,  1898. 

MUIR  PEACH, 

St.  Augustine  A<>RICOTS 
Robe  de  Sargent  PRUNES, 
FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach,  Almond 
and  Myrobolan  Roots, 

APPLES,  PEARS,  and  other  Nursery 

Stock, 

FOR  SBASON  1892-93. 
<V  Correspondence  from  the  TRADE  solicited. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 

San  Ramon  7all87  NnrseiT,  -  -  Danyille,  Cal. 


TREES 


FRUIT 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL. 

WINE,  RAISIN  and  TABLE, 

New  American  Grape,  "  The  Pierce.' 

Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons  and  Figs. 

New  Callfomia  Orange,  "The  Joppa. 

Shade  Trees,  EYergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Etc. 

Send  for  our  New  CataJo^e. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  '''^^^b 


ALAMEDA  OO. 
JOHN  ROCK,  Uanacei. 


'ESTABLISHED  1863. 


THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AQBNT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  OO. 

LARGEST  AND   MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  FRUIT.  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TKEEd  OM   THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Prach  and  Cherry.  Also  fine  stock  Olives,  Oranftes,  Lemons, 
Nut  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  IfaKnolias,  Camellias,  Palms.    Lar^e  stocli  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Etc  ,  Etc. 


ORA8S,  OLOVBR,  VBQBTABLE,  FLOWKR  and  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS, Etc.,  BtO 

Catalo^es  .Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERiN,  516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


For  the  season  of  1892-93  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Figs,  Small  Fruits, 

etc,,  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  living  prices.  Our  stock  is 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  for  strength  and  health  of  root  growth  is 
not  excelled,  as  we  give  this  special  attention. 

Nurseries  are  at  Acampo  on  Stockton  R.  R.,  and  we  have  an 
office  and  tree  yard  in  Sacramento  from  the  ist  of  December  to 
the  1 5th  of  April.  VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Prop's, 

(SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.) 

KRUIT  TREES! 


•  I.  X.  L...  OOMMBROIAL 
■    AN  D  NB  PLUS  ULTRA. 


EARLY  OBAWFORD,  PO'^TBR 
MOIBiiAND  ORANOB  OLINO 


-im\T«~lTT  PXITTZ^XIS  on  Myrobolan,  Pe»ch  and  Almond  Roots. 
1=»  A  i=»  TP'*"  A       ft ,  Aprlcote.  Cherries,  Olives,  Walnuts,  Etc. 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 

GROWERS    OF    FBUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    TRBES,    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER   AND   FARM  SEEDS, 
«l9-4ai    8ANSOME    STREET,   SAN    FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


ALMOMD  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  application.    A  UMve  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  aod 
FRENCH  PRUNE     All  kinds  ol  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.     No  charges  mada  for  baling  trees.  Address 

F-laJlrLOY  TTV.  TTH-TI  ATT, 

DaviBville  Nurseries,  -  -  -  Davisville,  CaL 

INSPECTOR  8  CERTIFICATE  FURNISHED  WITH  ALL  MY  TRkES. 


February  18,  1898. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
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Fruit  Tree  I 
Seedlings 

Root  Grafts.) 


AND 


A  general  line  of 
Home-grown  Nursery  Stock. 

Write  for  prices. 

THE  PIONEER  NURSERIES, 

m.  E.  CALLAHAN      CO.,  Proprictori, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Establisbeil  1850. 


If 

You  Think 

any  kind  of  a  crop  will  do,  then 
any  kind  of  seeds  will  do ;  but  for 
the  best  results  you  should  plant 


FERRY'S  SEEDS. 


I  Always  the  best,  they  are  recojjnized  as  J 
the  standard  everywhere. 
Ferry's  Seed  Annual  Is  the  most 
Important  book  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished.   It  is  invaluable  to  the 
planter.  We  send  It  fr» 

D.M.  FERRY  &  CO. 
DETROIT, 
Mich. 


Human  Nature 

To  love  Roses,  especially  the 
I).  <k  C.  ROSES.   They  are 
grown  on  their  own  roots,  and  are 
the  choice  of  flower  lovers  every- 
where.  Our  new  "(juide  lo  Ituse 
Culture"  will  give  any  one  a  complete  ^ 
education  in  flower  growing.  We 
want  to  send  it  free,  together  with 
a  copy  of  our  Magazine, 
"Success with  Flowers," 
to  ewry  Hower  lover  in  the 
land.  Send  ns  your  address. 
The  DINOF.E  tc  COttlRl)  I'U., 
H  KST 
(lIlOVIv, 


CHOICE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

French  and  Tragedy  Prunes. 

I.  X.  L.,  Nonparlel  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds. 

Foster,  Mary's  Choice,  SusquehRona,  dalway,  Huirand 
NIchoI  Cling  Peaches— ALL  NUMBEK  ONE.  One-year- 
olds  CD  peach  roots— 4  to  6  feet. 

For  further  particulars,  addres!<: 

A.  T.  HATCH, 
Room  42  FIooil  Bulldin?  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


4000  to  6000  healthy  unirrigated 

Peach  Seedlings  I 

Must  be  sold  for  land  cUarla);.  Address 
Lock  Box  994,  Winters,  Yolo  County,  Cal 


MIKADO  PLUMS. 

(A  JAPANESE  VARIETF— NEW  HERE.) 
It  you  want  a  new  pli  m,  large  in  size,  very  prolific 
bearer,  bright  cherry  red,  ripens  early  In  June,  splendid 
shipper,  flavor  of  the  most  exquisite  redolence  impossi- 
ble to  describe,  pend  to 

BOK  84,  WINTERS,  ^OLO  COUNTY,  CAL 
G    W.  HINOL.AY. 
Choice  trei  s,  by  mail  postpaid,  60  cents  each.  Dor- 
mant buds,  half  price. 


resh!  Reliable!  Celebrated 
for  Purity  &'  Strong  Oerminat- 
ing  Qualities.  Only  2.  3  &  <c  per 
large  pke.  6,000,000  Novelty 
ffxfras  with  orders  thisy«ar.Be»a- 
rbl  Illua.  Colored  Seed  and  PIsDtCtta- 
lo^e  FKEKtoait  who  address  at  once 
H.  W.  BUCKBEE, 
Bockford  Seed  Farms, 
?33    Uain  St.,  Rockford,  IlL 


FD  IT  ET  CATALOGUE,  SEEDS, 
t  t  PLANTS,  BULBS,  Etc. 

 "  HOME-GROWN 

NORTHERN  SEEDS. 

Money  made  by  buying  my  seeds. 
SSpkts  81.00.  2cto5cpkt. 

Presents  with  every  order,  ^end 
postal  card  wllh  name  and  ad- 
dress for  catalogue. 

A.  R.  AMES,  Madison,  Wis. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


lALIFORNIA  iRUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 


A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF   THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

Embodying  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexperienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  wi.lch  OaUfornia Is  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  EDtomoiogj , 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor  Paoipio 
Rdral  Prbss,  San  Francisco;  Secretary  California 
State  Horticultural  Society;  President  Cali- 
fornia State  Floral  Society;  President 
San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society. 


Large  Octavo--599  Pages,  Fnliy  Ulnsirated. 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 

FIJBLiaHlD  BT 

THE  DBWBY  PUBLI8HINQ  CO., 

PUBLISHEBS  PaOIFIO  RuBAL  PbbSS, 
ISO  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street 

^AN  FRANOTHOO,  OAL. 


ITED  m  CUTTIS 


ANU 

Small  Olive  Trees  for  Nursery, 

ALSO 

Larger  Trees  for  Orchard. 

Treatise  on  Olive  Onlture  Mailed  Free. 
ADDRESS 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,      -      Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 


Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Oulture, 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


OLIVE  TREES^FOR  SALE. 

Eleven  years  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PROPCRLT  root  the  Olive.  Mo  artiBcial  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYNE,  Jr., 
Hontecito  P.  0.,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Cal. 


APPI  FTREES 

for  Nurserymen,  dealers,  or  commercial  planters, 

in  car  loads  or  box  lots. 
See  our  prices  before  buying.  They  are  very  low 

Pnm-GRAFTS 

Apple  Ural'Is  at  $3.50  per  thousand, 
i'rune  Grafts  (on  Mariana  Stocks)  at  S9  cer  m. 
I'enr  Grafts  at  S8.00  perm.  ai^  i"'  — . 

Hrst  class  and  best  of  material  used.  f.  o.  U. 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

Wo.  1,  graded  8-16th,and  all  up  at  #4.10  per  m; 
and  PearStocks,  same  urade.at  ST. .50  [iL-rm  f  o  b 
1-  ree  of  disease.  We  are  strictly  wholesalers,  and 
Sifow  nothing  but  the  above  stock.  Our  trade  haa 
yrovvn  to  immense  proportions  (.second  to  none) 
through  the  merits  of  our  goods. 

.Send  for  samples.    l''or  full  pai  ticiilars,  addreas 
H.C.GRAVES  <fc  SONS,  Lee's  Summit.  AIo. 


WILSON'S 

<  >  Common-Sense 

SEED 

CATALOGUE 

For  1893 


OPUT  CD  CP  118  PiffPS.  Fine  Engravings.  Full  of] 
OC/r/   rnCu,        useful  and  Instructive  Informattoo.  , 

One  of  the  Moat  Reliable  Catalocues  published.  i 
All  kinds  of  Guaranteed  Garden,  Flower  and  Field' 
Seeds,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Small  Fruits.' 

The  Great  FREEMAN  POTATO  Given  Away  I; 

Choice  Roses,  Flowering  PInata  and  Bulba.  ] 
THOROUGHBRED   POULTRY,   Reslatered  PI08,' 
German  Hares,  <&c.,  4ic.    Address  , 

SAMUEL  WILSON,  Seed  Grower,  Mechanicsvllle,  Pa. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON'S 

E,IO  BONITO  JfURSERffiS; 

BIGGS,  BUTTE  CO..  CAL. 

A   COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OP 
NURSERY  STOCK, 

FRUIT  TREES,  NUT  TREES,  TABLE,  RAISIN  and  WINE  GRAPES. 

Apples,  Bartlett  Pears,  French 
Prunes,  Olives. 

ALMONDS,  PEACHES, 
APRICOTS,  PLUMS, 
NECTARINES,  PRUNES, 


FIGS:  The  TRUE  COMMERCIAL,  WHITE  ADRIATIC, 

AND  OTHER  SORTS. 
I»E!HSI^Nr    Soft    Slioll  X^-A.Ij]NrXJT. 


THE  HARDIEST. 


THE  STRONGEST 
GROWER. 


THE  MOST  PROLIFIC. 


THE  FINEST 
FLAVORED. 


CORBBSPONDBNOB   BOLIOITBD.       PRICE   LIST   ON  APPLICATION. 


ALEXANDER 

060  BROADWAY, 
Oakland,      ...  Oal. 


&  HAMMON, 

BIGGS,  Butte  Co , 

California. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnatioiii. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


640  AOKBS. 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 


1,000,000 


FRESNO,  CAL. 

300,000  G-3E1.^PE3  T7"I3\rEIS- 

COMPRISING  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES 

Free   from  Pests  and  Guaranteed  to  be  Oalifornia  Grown. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  ROSES,  PALMS,  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  aod  Price  List. 

QEO.  C.  ROEDINO,  Manager. 


1893 


JVe  Are  The  Only  Firm 

GiviiiK  to  customers  cash  discounts  on  orders.  We  alone 
Catalogue  that  best  of  all  bush  beans,  the  Warren,  and 
that  best  oi  all  early  peas,  the  Kxcelsioi.  No 
other  Se-d  Catalogue,  of  America  or  Europe, 
contains  so  great  a  variety  qf^several  of  the  stand- 
ard vefjetables,  and,  in  addition,  are  many  choice 
varieties  peculiarly  our  own.     Though  greatly 
enlarijed  in  both  thtf  vegetable  and  flower  seed  depart- 
ments, we  send  our  catalogue  FREE  to  all.  The  tnree 
warrants  still  hold  erood.  and  our  customers  may  rely  upon  it. 
that  the  well  earned  reputation  of  our  seed  for  freshness  and 
Dutity  will  continue  to  be  guarded  as  a  most  precious  part  of 
our  capital.   J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON.  Marblehead.  Mass. 


WELL  ROOTED  GRAPE  VINES! 

And  Free  from  Insect  Pests. 

FLAME  TOKAY,   EMPEROR,    CORNlCHON,     BLACK    FERRARA,  BLACK 
MOROCCO,  CATAWBA,  ISABELLa,  BLUE  MALVOISE,  MUSCAT. 

Fx-loe  x>ex-  XOOO,  012. 

L.  D,  BUTT .  Penryn ,  Placer  Co, ,  Cal. 
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GRANGERS'  BANK. 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FBANOISOO,  OAL. 
iDOOrporated  April,  1874. 


AnthorUed  Okpltal  91,000,OOb 

Capital  paid  up  and  Be««rT«  Vand  800,000 
DiTidenda  paid  to  Stoekhalden..  790,000 

omcEBs. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  Preeldeat 

I.e.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  HONTPEUJEB  CMhler  and  lUnaget 

FRANK  McMULLlN  Secretary 

General  BanklDg.  Deposits  received,  Gold  aad  Sllvei. 
Bills  of  Exchange  botifi^bt  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty. 


Janoarr  1.  1893. 


A.  HONTFKLLIKR,  Itanaeat. 


Thel 


IIM  Oaklawn  Farm,  m 

Now  the  Only  Place 

In  America  where  Large  Numbers  of  both  Draft 
and  Coach  Horses  can  be  found. 

90  Perclieron  Stallions 

ANIl 

110  Percherou  Mares, 

Largely  Brilliant  Blood, 

50  French  Coach  Stallions 
60  French  Coach  Mares, 

Large.  Stylish,  Fast, 
Comprise  the  stock  now  on  hand. 

:  Demand  for  the  Choice 
Horses  always  found  at 
Oaklawn  Farm  continues, 
^while  the  In^porters  of  /o7ti 
grade  Draft  and  Coach 
Horses  are  abandoning  the  Field. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  best  con  only  be 
found  at  Oaklawn*  Remember  we  give  you 
more  for  tlie  money  at  Oalclawn  ttian  you  can 
obtain  elsewhere,  with  all  the  advantages  accniing 
from  long  and  successful  e.xperience  and  unques- 
tioned reliability. 

If  you  want  to  buy  Stallious  or  Mares, 
give  yourself  a  chance  to  buy  good 
ones  at  low  prices  and  vi.sit  Oaklawn. 

A  Large  and  Choice  Importation  Arrived 
ft.ugust,  1892. 
Separate  catalogue  for  Percherons  and  for  French 

Coach  Horses.   Say  which  is  wanted.  Address 

M.W.  DUNHAM, Wayne,  Illinois. 


VHATSTHEl 
I  MATTER? 
FARM 
.COVERED 
WITHSTUMPS^ 


Nawkeye  6rub  aSruMN^MHmE' 

Work*  on  either  Btandlnc  Timber  or  Stamps.  PaU« 
on  ordlnarT  Orub  In  one  and  a  hulf  mlnutcft.  Uftkei  & 

clean  Hw^^p  or  two  acrt-s  at  »  hklhi.-.  a  luau.  a  t>uv  a  l>ur>« 
eaa  opvrat^  It.  No  h^arj  rhaioa  or  rods  to  handle,  i'he  crop  on  s 
few  icr«s  the  flrst  year  vill  pay  fur  the  Haoblue.  You  eao  Dot 
longer  afTord  to  pay' lues  od  UDproioctire  timber  land.  Clear  it, 
raUr  \  bOQDtlful  crop  with  It-ia  labor  and  recuperate  your  old. 
Worn  out  land  by  pantirlni;.  S^'od  j»ostalcard  forllluatrated  Cata- 
)o|tue,  i^ItIqic  price,  trrms.  tpatimnnials  and  also  tnformatloD  con. 
frnioir  our  New  IXL  Grubber.  Adlr-^x  the  MaQufactur._T<, 

JAMES  MILNE  &  SON,  SCOTCH  QROVE,  10W4i 


W.  UL.ARK.  &  tiuNS, 

17  Spear  btreet.      -      San  Franolaco. 

SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPF 
AND  CAPS. 

Bend  for  prices  on  Sewer  Pipe  for  culrerto,  for  roada, 
ud  for  draining  laads. 


bPRAY   YOUR  TREES  I 

Wlutewasl  Yonr  Barns  ami  Feices! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  BIthvr  Snooenifolly. 
Catelogne  and  testlmoDlals  sent  \>y  mall, 
WM.  WAIMWBIGHT, 

MO-  C  8p«ar  Street,  San  Franolooo,  Oal 


RED  SEAL  GRANULATED  98^  LYE 

FOR  DESTROYING  SOAIjB  BUQS  AND  OTHER  INSECT  PESTS 

ON    TBBE8    AMD  FI.ANT8. 


FOR  TREE  WASH!  fg^M^s 


One  ponntl  to  6  (allona  of  water. 


Thousands  of  Orehardlsts  testify  to  its 
value,  using  it  in  preference  to  all  other 
preparations.  Where  the  Ked  Stal  Is  ap- 
plied it  kills  the  Insects  and  at  the  same 
timo  forms  a  coating;  through  which 
others  ctnnot  penetrate.  When  used  lo 
the  above  proportions,  it  la  a 

GREAT  BBNBFIT  TO 
THE  TBEES. 

Put  up  in  SIFTINO-TOP  CANS,  so  that 
any  quantity  may  be  used  and  the  bal- 
ance i^reaerved  nninjared. 

MANSFIELD  LOVELL, 

184  0allforiila8t  ,  Sao  Franolaco. 


P.C.TOMSONBiCO.PHIUP* 


FOR  HOUSEHOLD  PURPOSES 

The  Ked  Seal  Lye  is  Indispensable. 

USED  AS  DIRECTED  It  will  take  the 
place,  and  at  76%  less  cost,  o(  all  other 
alkaline  preparations,  soaps,  etc.,  now  on 
the  miiket.  ONK  CAN  wi.l  make  I  0  to 
la  Ibi.  at  Hard  Soap,  or  aoo  lb>. 
of  Soft  Soap.     See  Directions  in  Can. 

It  cleans  floors,  kills  roaches  and  buci 

of  all  kinds,  cleans  milk  vessels,  tin  ur 
wx)d;  keeps  farming  Implements  bright 
and  free  from  runt;  Is  a  perfect  disinfect 
ant;  softens  water,  washes  dishes  and 
clothes;  and  can  be  put  to  a  thousand 
uses  In  I'lace  of  soap  or  other  (.repara. 
(Ions. 


-BY- 

ALL  GROCERS. 


P.  C.  TOMSON  &  CO  , 

Manufacturers.... Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  i COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE.  108  DAVIS  STREET.  SAH  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 

Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Oosta. 


Uwkm  flerchapt;. 


».STEtNHAGEN  &  C9 


406  «408  DAVIS  ST  S.F. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Grain  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Cargoes  of  Wheat  furnished  Sblpperd  at  short  notice 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Aflfricaltoral  Implements.  Wagons,  Orooeries 
and  Merchanaiteof  every  description  lolicited. 

B.  VAN  EVBKY.  Manager.  A.  M  BELT.  Assistant  Manager 


P.&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 

BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  bliss  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST..      -      -      SAN  PRANOISOO. 


Jackson's  jjotary  |iiieyard  or  flrchard  J 


arrow. 


It  has  half- Inch  steel 
teeth,  and  Is  made  to  ro- 
tate either  way  by  simply 
changing  the  cast  •  Iron 
weight  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  The  Harrow 
weighs  170  lbs.,  and  can 
be  taken  down  and 
packed  closely  for  ship- 
ment. 


feet  cLlA.1 


e-tor-),  ^2S. 

The  Jackson  Vineyard 
Harrow  rotates  either 
way.  at  the  will  of  the 
driver,  and  by  driving 
the  slow  side  next  to  the 
vine  or  tree  there  Is  no 
danger  of  hurting  It,  as 
the  Harrow  will  roll 
gently  around  the  tree  or 
vine. 


THE  JACKSON  VINKTARD  HARROW  was  deslimed  esptclally  for  vineyards  and  orchards,  where  very 
thorough  and  cartful  work  Is  required.  It  was  introduced  to  the  orchardlsts  In  1881,  aud  perfected  durinf  that 
stasoo.  ft  Is  mide  of  gas-pipe,  bent  rjand  like  a  wheel,  and  made  perfectly  smooth  on  the  outer  rim,  and  presents 
no  sharp  norners  to  the  t  een  or  vines  to  Injure  them  as  it  revolves.  U  \t  provided  with  hudlee,  so  the  operator 
can  bold  It  to  or  from  the  row.  Every  farmer  should  have  one  for  his  garden,  and  to  level  any  uneven  laoa,  or  fl  I 
up  dead  furrows.  Every  vlneyardkst  or  orchard  owner  should  have  a  sjfflcient  number  to  gj  over  the  whole 
ground  in  a  short  time.  When  the  surface  Is  just  i  i  proper  condition,  one  day's  work  li  worth  a  week's  out  of 
season.  The  Jackson  Rotary  Harrow  is  a  perfect  pulverizer,  levuler,  clod-crusher  and  weed-killer.  It  leaves 
weeds  on  top  of  the  ground— thoroughly  shaken — to  die. 

BYRON  JACKSON.  625  Sixth  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


SPRAYING  MACHINERY. 

ORiaiNAL  AND  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Send  tor  Ulurtrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

3FI..   8.  OH  A.I=»lVr  AWT. 
With  BOSTON  WOVBN  HOSB  AND  RUBBiCR  OO. 

Office  and  Works  14  and  10  Fremont  St..  San  FranoUoo. 

Formerly  18  Calif  unia  Street. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AID  DIALIU  II  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCt 

Green  and  Dried  Fmita, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonalgnmenta. 
808  ft  310  Darli  St.,         San  FranelMo. 

[F.  0.  Box  UM.] 
j0X)oulgnments  Solldled. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

SOI.  BOS.  60fi.  B07  &  BOO  Front  St, 
And  SOO  Wsahlngton  8t,  SAN  FRANOISOO. 


OrXlPaZI 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

ORBBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POIII.TBT,BOO8,GAME,GBAIIT,PIU>DU0a 
AMD  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS.. 

CommisgioD  MerchaDts. 

GREEN    AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS 
PRODUCE,  POULiRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  RETURIir 

418.  41B  A  417  Washington  St., 
(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  OaUfornla  St.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Franolsco  Produce  E^chanf*. 


rPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advanost 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


(■STABLiaHBD  1M«.) 


GEORGE  MORROW  « (»., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Olay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street 
Sai  Fkakcisoo,  Cai.. 
iVSHIPPINO  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTT.^ 


EVELETH  ft  NASH, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  lo  Fruit,  Produce,  Poultry,  Game,  Kgg 
HI'iBS,  Pelts,  Tallo«,  etc.,  «22  Front  St.,  anu  221,  ttt, 
226  and  337  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LADIES! 


A  valuable  book  on  Good  Health  will  be  sent  free  at  your  reques 
Address, 

Blonra  Company,  ISO  Sansome  St.,  San  Franolioo. 


disappear  when  Oleate  o(  Bloura  is  used.      Sent  by  post. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

AIO) 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
Indlsraflon.  Illllouiiiiciw,  llcuiloche,  Conntl. 
nation,  l*yRpcp*>lu,  Chronic  l.lver  i  roublea, 
blzilnt'iis.  ilutl  «  ampli'llon.  Ilynenlcrr, 
OITenKlw  ICrruth.  antl  all  dl«order«  of  the 
Htomach,  l.lv,fr  und  IIowcIb. 

Rlpans  Tubules  contain  nothlmf  InJorlouB  to 
the  vawX  delicate  constitution.  Pfeoaant  to  take, 
safe,  ctfectual.   Give  itninediate  relief. 

Sold  by  druKKlstii.  A  trial  bottle  sent  by  mall 
on  receipt  of  i&  ceuta.  Address 

THE  RiPANS  CHEMICAL  CO. 
JO  SPRUCE  8TREBT,  NEW  TORK  CITY. 


M  A  P  M '  y  ^" 

III  n  U  n    I  tuning.  Ditching,  Pumping, 


WFI I  > 

II  I  Wind  and  Sttam:  Heating  Boiltr,,  Ao.  Will 
■  ■   ™  "  »l>a»  jou  to  nns  SSo.  for  EnQychl>tdla,  of 

noO£ngra«ing,.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,llL 
also,  CW  ^o,  IlLi  Dallas.  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  S.  W 
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Market  Review. 


bAN  Francisco,  Feb.  15,  1893 

The  clear  weather  of  the  past  few  days  gives 
farmers  a  chance  to  begin  on  the  closing  days  of 
seeding.  After  the  copious  rains  which  have  fallen 
so  generally  throughout  the  State,  and  after  a  some 
what  unusual  period  of  interruption  for  seeding, 
clear  weather  was  needed;  and,  if  appearances  eo 
for  augbt,  we  seem  likely  to  have  it  for  awhile.  On 
the  whole,  the  planting  season  has  been  surrounded 
by  circumstances  entirely  favorable  to  the  begmning 
of  a  heavy  yield  of  grain  for  1893.  With  ordinary 
good  fortune  from  now  on,  the  wheat  crop  is  certain 
to  be  abundant,  and  the  total  will  probably  be  much 
in  excess  of  that  of  1892. 

No  activity  has  manifested  itself  in  the  wheat 
market  for  the  week.  The  same  listless  feeling  pre- 
vails. Quotations  in  Liverpool  have  receded  some- 
what for  cargoes  afljat,  and  local  prices,  while  prac- 
tically the  same  as  last  week,  are  shaded  to  effect 
sales.  At  present  buyers  control  the  market. 
Moore,  Ferguson  &  Co  report  the  receipt  of  a  consign- 
ment ol  700  tons  of  wheat,  upon  which  several 
shippers  refused  to  make  any  bid  whatever.  Ol 
course  it  is  quite  impossible  to  tell  just  how  long 
present  influences  will  continue  to  weigh  down  the 
market,  but  dealers  do  not  look  for  any  marked 
change  either  way  for  some  time.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear likely  that  it  can  go  lower,  and  the  improve- 
ment, when  it  does  come,  is  likely  to  be  gradual. 

During  the  month  there  has  been  some  export 
movement,  and  there  is  an  improvement  in  tonnage 
conditions.  Since  Feb.  ist  eight  vessels  have  cleared 
with  wheat,  besides  one  cargo  of  Roar  and  one  ol 
barley.  There  is  now  4000  tons  more  tonnage  un- 
der engagement  for  grain  than  at  the  corresponding 
time  last  year,  and  the  disengaged  list  has  been  cut 
down  considerably  of  late.  Altogether  the  wheat 
tonnage  market  has  recently  assumed  a  rather 
more  encouraging  appearance. 

The  world's  crop  for  the  present  year  appears  to 
be  in  excellent  shape. 

Shipments  of  the  new  crop  are  now  due  from 
Australia  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  by  April 
ist  the  crop  movement  in  India  will  b^gin.  Latest 
advices  Irom  Australia  rpp  rt  a  probable  surplus  ol 
1,350,000  quarters  from  South  Australia  and  900,000 
quarters  from  Victoria,  or  2,250,000  quarters,  ot 
which  1.750,000  quarters  will  be  available  for  Eu- 
rope. In  addition.  New  Zealand  will  also  have  a 
surplus,  thus  increasing  the  total  to  about  2,000,000 
quarters.  It  is  also  expected  that  the  Argentine  Re- 
public will  have  a  surplus  of  2  250,000  quarters. 
Thus  these  two  sources  prornise  to  give  Europe  a 
total  of  34,000,000  bushels,  against  24,000  000 
bushels  from  the  crops  of  1892.  The  preliminary 
official  report  of  the  India  wheat  crop  is  said  to  be 
fairly  satisfactory.  There  is  time  yet  for  unfavor- 
able weather.  Last  vear,  drouth  and  hot  winds 
damaged  the  yield.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is 
likely  that  England  can  draw  abundant  supplies 
from  these  sources  during  the  year. 

A  slow  but  steady  feeling  is  notable  in  barley. 
The  inquiry  for  feed  and  brewing  has  been  light,  but 
offerings  are  small  and  the  market  is  able  to  retain 
its  equilibrium.  There  has  been  a  small  export 
movement,  but  it  has  not  changed  conditions 
at  all. 

Oats  are  dull  and  steady. 

Corn  is  a  little  firmer  under  light  receipts. 

Choice  rye  brings  higher  prices. 

Fruits. 

The  fresh-fruit  market  shows  lack  of  life,  though 
fairly  steady.  Oranges  are  in  plentiful  supply,  and 
the  demand  is  somewhat  better  than  a  week  since; 
Riverside  seedlings  being  less,  however,  than  last 
week.  Sales  are  reported  of  choice  Redlands  navels 
as  high  as  $3.25  oer  box.  but  this  is  much  above  the 
average.  The  Panama  steamer  is  due  to-day,  with 
a  consignment  of  Mexican  limes,  and  the  quotation 
for  that  product  is  now  nominal.  Apples  are  unex- 
pectedly weaker,  though  choice  varieties  conlinue  to 
bring  full  market  quotations.  Dealers  complain 
that  apples  are  not  packed  as  well  as  they  should 
be  and  do  not  keep  as  long  as  expected.  Prices  are 
in  some  cases  shaded  on  that  account  to  clean  up 
stocks.  Prices  for  first  grade  apples  are  not  re- 
duced.   Lemons  sell  slowly. 

Provisions. 

The  scarcity  of  pork  products  continues  to  be  the 
feature  of  the  provision  market.  Quotations  for 
medium  bacon  are  again  advanced,  and  lard  is  very 
firm  and  active.  C.  E.  Whitnev  &  Co.  say  in  their 
trade  circular:  "The  pork  market  continues  to  ad- 
vance. The  Chicago  Biard  of  Trade  reports  stocks 
on  hand  of  prime  =;team  lard  'he  first  of  this  month, 
7136  tcs. .  against  88.218  tcs.  Feb.  1,1892,  and  134  - 
327  tcs.  Feb.  t,  1891.  Prices  lor  live  hogs  are  highfr 
than  they  have  been  since  'war  times,"  but  still  re- 
ceipts are  less  than  half  what  they  should  be.  In 
face  of  these  facts,  only  one  thiiig  is  possible,  i.  e., 
still  higher  prices  all  along  the  line." 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current,  a  leading  trade 
authority,  says  in  its  latest  is  ue  just  at  hand:  "The 
marketing  ol  hogs  the  past  week  has  been  very  light 
indicating  a  total  of  but  190,000  handled  by  western 
packers,  which  compares  with  275,000  the  preceding 
week  and  315  000  last  year,  — making  a  total  01 
4,140,000  since  November  i,  against  6985,000  a 
year  ago — a  decrease  of  125,000  lor  the  week  and 
3,845  000  for  the  season,  compared  with  last  year. 

•  •  *  While  the  receipts  at  Chicago  continue 
small  the  shipments  have  been  well  maintained, 
leaving  a  limited  number  tor  local  killing." 

The  following  reservation  on  the  part  of  this 
paper  as  to  the  future  of  the  market  should  be  care- 
fully noted  : 

"  The  situation  is  so  peculiar  and  the  possible 
action  of  ir  fluential  speculators  so  uncertain  to  the 
ordinary  vision  that  with  all  the  shortage  in  supply 
there  is  hesitation  in  assertions  with  reference  to  the 
future  of  values,  in  view  of  the  extreme  point  already 
reached,  and  the  conjectured  influence  of  high  prices 
in  reducing  the  demand  for  consumption.  «  *  • 
There  appears  to  be  a  positive  shortage  in  the  sup- 
ply of  lals  ol  all  forms  including  the  product  of 
hogs,  beeves,  cotton-seed,  etc." 

Dried  Fruits. 

A  local  authority  says  : 

"The  market  contiDues  strong  for  all  kinds  of 


dried  fruit,  and  the  little  lots  that  arrive  from  the 
country  are  being  picked  up  quickly  at  full  quota- 
tions. Raisins  have  taken  a  decided  advance  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  the  demand  from  the  East  being 
heavy  at  the  advanced  prices.  Stocks  in  the  State 
have  been  materially  reduced,  and  it  is  probable 
that  present  prices  will  be  considered  low  30  days 
hence. 

"Shipments  of  prunes  have  also  been  quite  heavy, 
and  as  the  demand  for  these  continues  good,  the 
market  is  exoected  to  clean  up  at  present  prices. 
Stocks  of  other  dried  fruits  are  extremely  light,  and 
it  is  probable  the  consumptive  demand  from  the 
Northwest  and  Texas  will  shortly  clean  up  every- 
thing there  is  left. 

"  The  ideas  of  Eastern  buyers  are  advancing,  but 
with  light  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  here,  there  is 
but  little  to  go  East,  with  the  exception  of  prunes 
and  raisins. 

"  The  apple  market  continues  strong,  though 
since  the  advance  has  taken  place  orders  come  in 
only  as  the  goods  are  absolutely  required;  but,  with 
six  months  in  which  to  use  this  fruit,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  higher  prices  than  those  now  pre- 
vailing will  be  realized. 

"  Trade  in  dried  fruits  since  January  ist  has  been 
exceptionally  good,  with  nearly  all  the  business  done 
on  the  basis  of  F.  O.  B.  sales.  The  absence  of 
consignments  is  having  a  strengthening  effect  on 
the  market  East,  and  late  inquiries  indicate  an  ad- 
vancing market  there." 

Poultry. 

Poultry  is  scarce  and  high.  The  Chinese  New 
Year  has  begun,  and  the  demand  for  choice  poultry 
among  the  celebrants  is  very  general.  Receipts  are 
comparatively  light,  and,  from  all  reports,  stocks  in 
the  country  are  not  at  all  plentiful. 

Game  has  no  new  features.  Quotations  are  gen- 
erally the  same  as  a  week  ago. 

Butter,  Eggs  and  Cheese. 

Butter  is  in  much  weaker  condition  than  a  week 
since,  and  quotations  are  down.  Dealers  are  willing 
to  shade  even  present  low  prices  to  dispose  of 
stocks. 

Eggs  are  on  the  decline.  Prices  are  compara- 
tively low,  though  about  the  same  as  a  week  since. 

Receipts  of  cheese  have  been  heavy,  and  the 
market  is  weaker,  except  for  very  choice  varieties. 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes  are  not  as  fi'm,  though  the  change  is 
not  material  except  in  River  Reds,  which  are  lower. 
Other  varieties  bring  prices  quoted  a  week  since. 
Onions  are  scarce  and  higher. 

Tomatoes  rule  lower,  though  when  repacked  they 
do  better.  New  vegetables,  except  peas,  are  any- 
thing but  plentiful.  Choice  asparagus  brings  fancy 
prices. 

Lima  beans  are  firm.  Whites  are  very  active. 
Colored  are  weaker. 

Live  Stock. 

Mutton  is  firm  at  an  advance  and  beef  is  steady. 
Hogs  are  very  active  and  firmer.  There  is  little 
spring  lamb  in  the  market. 

Miscellaneous. 

Hop  and  wool  markets  present  no  changes,  and 
quotations  are  practically  nominal. 
Alfalfa  seed  is  strong. 
Honey  is  firm. 
Hay  is  very  dull. 

Local  Tonnage  Statistics. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  engaged  and 
diseneaged  tonnage  here  and  on  the  way  to  this  and 
neighboring  ports  yesterday  morning: 

FREE  AND  CHARTERED. 

1893.  18<,2. 

Chartered  for  grain                           B2,050  47,285 

Miscellaneous  charters                     in.lOO  15.6:S5 

Disengaged                                  86  857  54,180 

Totals  149,067  117,078 

Chartered  and  disengaged  at  neighboring  ports- 
Total  tons  for  1S9^  24,857 

Total  tons  for  1892  39,614 

TONNAGE  ON  THE  WAY. 

189S.  1892 

To  San  Francisco  '260,853  247  485 

To  San  Pedro                                   5  798  2.414 

To  San  Diego                                    17  640  21,908 

Totals  274,291  271,808 

The  disengaged  list  consists  of  47  vessels,  of  which 
seven  are  American,  one  is  German,  one  is  Nor- 
wegian, one  is  Italian,  35  are  British,  one  is  Hawaiian 
and  one  is  Ecuadoran, 

The  list  of  vessels  in  port  chartered  for  grain  num- 
bers 28,  of  which  27  are  British  and  one  is  American. 

Exports  of  Oats,  Corn  and  Rye. 

The  ►hipments  of  oats,  corn  and  rye  by  sea  during 
each  month  of  1892,  ana  the  aggregate  for  the  year, 
in  comparison  with  Ih"  f  mr  preceding  years  as  com- 
piled from  theUnitid  States  CuRtomhoiise  returns  for 
the  San  Francisco  froduce  Exchange,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing showing: 

,  Centals  , 

OatP.       Corn.  Rye. 

January   2.7'  1       3  9*5  11 

F.  brnary   2  487  10.504   

March   1  9  !3        6  870   

Anril   1.467       «,957  20 

May   1  392        8.198  3 

June   445       7  600   

July   1  410        5  789   

August   1  092        S  898   

September   2  282  6,722   

October   2  604  4,144   

November   2  678         949  32,386 

December   1,706  1,122   


32  420 
98,615 
96  012 


1892   21  982  70.648 

1891  i  12  392  123  99'* 

1890                                       28.447  78  337 

18,'9  69  3  3  26,486 

1888   35,985  61,041 


Combined  Flour  and  Wheat  Exports. 

Reducing  flour  to  wheat,  and  adding  the  product 
to  wheat  exports,  the  equivalents  in  wheat  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  the  cereal  year  compare  as  fol- 
lows: 

Centals.  Value. 

1888-  89  10  833,800  «16,326,10l) 

1889-  90  10  104,300        13  314  400 

1890-  91   8,426  200  12.881,600 

1891-  92  12,940  300        21.970  60) 

1892-  93    9,434,600        12,464  600 

The  shipments  last  month  were  equivalent  to  76.471 
short  tons,  and  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
cereal  year  471,726  tons.  On  the  ist  February  there 
vras  150,222  tons  wheat  io  Call  Board  warehouses  in 


San  Francisco,  Port  Costa  and  Stockton,  or  46,000 
tons  in  excess  of  the  same  time  a  year  ago. 

Wheat  and  Flour  Receipts. 

The  receipts  of  wheat  and  flour  at  this  port  in  Jan- 
uary were  as  follows: 

Wheat,  Flour, 
Sources—  ctls.  hbls. 

California  1,073,940       9:^  383 

Oregon,  etc   163,140  9.956 

Totals  1,2.37,080  103.338 

1892  1,175,458  83,646 

1891  1,482,012      127.3  9 

1890  1,535,355  123.140 

Both  wheat  and  flour  ran  ahead  of  January,  1892. 
In  the  case  of  wheat,  however,  the  receipts  were  no 
indication  of  a  larger  export  movement,  the  ship- 
ments having  been  less  than  in  January,  1892.  Most 
of  the  wheat  received  from  the  interior  of  the  State 
comprised  cargoes  loaded  at  Port  Costa.  The  flour 
trade  was  more  active  last  month. 

Receipts  of  Wine  and  Brandy. 

The  recints  of  California  wine  and  brandy  at  this 
port  were  as  follows: 

January—  Wine.  Brandv, 

1893,  galls  1.138,r05  111  69t) 

1892                                                   887  837  196,791 

1891                                                   864  083  104  355 

1890                                                   685  967  73.818 

1889                                                   788,892  72,756 

The  past  month's  receipts  of  wine  were  consider- 
ably larger  thiin  during  the  corresponding  time  in 
previous  years,  being  250.168  gallons  more  than  in 
January,  1892.  Brandy  fell  off  85.101  gallons,  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  month  last  year,  but  was  some- 
what ahead  of  the  previous  years  mentioned. 

Receipts  of  Barley. 

The  receipts  of  barley  at  this  port  In  January  were 
as  follows: 

1893,  ctls   68,04011891,  ctls  130,671 

1892  112.007|l891  124,200 

The  deliveries  last  month  were  unusually  small,  in 
keeping  with  the  light  demand  for  local  use  and  ex- 
port. 

Wheat  Situation  in  United  Kingdom. 

Complete  statistics  are  said  to  be  at  hand,  pays  the 
Bulletin,  concerning  supplies  of  wheat  and  flour  in 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  first  of  January  Re- 
duced to  the  basis  of  wheat  these  are  equal  to  27,236, - 
653  bushels,  against  20,480,966  bushels  on  the  first  of 
January,  1892,  and  15,856,500  bushels  on  the  first  of 
January,  1891.  Adding  the  quantity  afloat  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  supply  in  sight  on  the  fl'st  of 
Tanuary  was  49,101,553  bushels,  against  40,5-<4,966 
bushels  a  year  before  and  31,947,400  bushels  two  years 
ago,  The>e  facts  are  sufRcient  grounds  for  the  in- 
difference to  English  wheat-buying  in  this  country  at 
present.  For  the  first  20  weeks  of  the  cereal  year, 
the  United  Kingdom  has  imported  90,160,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  against  100,680,000  bushols  for  the  same 
time  in  th«  previous  year.  The  estimated  require- 
ments ot  the  United  Kinedom  for  the  harvest  year 
are  220,000,000  bushels,  and  the  quantity  imported 
and  in  sight  at  the  middle  of  January,  including 
native  wheat,  was  173,712,000  bushels.  It  is  claimed 
that  61,001,0110  busbels  foreign  wheat  for  the  last  32 
weeks  of  the  cereal  year  would  meet  all  consnmntive 
demands,  and  allow  a  carry-over  stock  of  10,000,000 
bushels. 

Froduce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  endicg  February  15,  1893,  were  as  follows  : 


Flour,  qr.  aka  181,176 

Wheat,  ctls  481,01' 

Barley,    '"   61,734 

Rye,  "   

Oats,      "    3,021 

Corn,      "    1,599 

Butter,  "    751 

tCheese,  ctls   489 

do  bxs  

Eggs,   doz   46,60^ 

Beaps,  sbs   4,041 

Potatoes,  sks   23,813 

Onions,      "    2,260 

Bran,       sks    11,310 

Buckwheat 

Middlings   "   2,656 

Screenings. . . 
Chicory,  bbl« 

Hops,  bdls   109 


Wool,  bdla   64 

Hay,      ton    1,6  6 

Straw,     '•    48 

Wine,  gals   205,470 


Brandy, 

Raisins,  bxs   

Honey,  ca   

Peanuts, sks   

Walnuts  "   

Almouda "   

Mustard  "   

PlaxBeed  '*   

Popcorn  "   

Kroom  com.  bbla. 

Leather,  rolls  

Tal  ow,  ctls  

Hides   

Pelts  


2,.';i0 
100 


316 
712 
2,609 
108 


Graiii  Futures. 


Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Feb.     Mar     April      May.    June  Ju'y. 
Thursday-...  SslOJd   SslUd   6f0n  d   BsOlid  Bs'  ljd   6a  2id 

Friday   beWid  5sll}d  6s01}d   6ini|d   6si  2^(1  68023d 

Saturday  .  . .  .'if  lOJd   FsUid  fisdr  Jd   6sOOJd  6a'  2H  6s'>24d 

Monday  5sll  A  SsinSd  6sn43d  63OI  d  6s  2f.d   6sn2  d 

Tuesday  SsOSid  6sl0}d  6sll}d   BsOOid  SsOlJd  BaOiid 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  i  he  past  week: 
O.  O.     P  8.    N.  D.  Market  for  P  S. 

Thursday.... llsOd     Slsfid     3'89d  Quiet 

Friday  S^aOd    31s6d     30f9d  Quiet 

Saturday..  31  eOd    3's3i    30s9d  Unchanged 

Monday  SOsPd    SlsSd     3Ps9d  F  rm-r 

Tue«d»y....30a3d    31f3d     SOs^d  Quiet 

To-day  a  cableuram  is  as  followi*: 

Liverpool,  Feb.  15.— Whea*,  better  tone  California 
apot  lots.  6b  3jd;  off  coast,  .?0a  3d  to  30s  6d;  just  shipped, 
3l8  3d;  nearly  due,  30b  6d;  cargoes  off  coast,  rather  firmer; 
on  passage,  steadier;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  quiet. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  bushel  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York. 

March.  May, 
80i  823 
80i  826 


July 
83J 
84 


Day.  Feb. 

Thursday   78J 

Friday   S*! 

Saturday   79J 

Monday   79i       795       8H  83 

Tuesday   79*       79ii       8I5  83 

The  fol'owiogls  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 

New  Yo"K.  Feb  15.— Wheat,  79{o  for  March,  Sljc  for 

May  and  823c  for  July. 

Chicago. 

Day. 


BARLEY. 

Jan.  May 

Thursday,  highest   95  86| 

"         lowest   90  85 

Friday,  highest   834 

"     lowest   831  85? 

Saturday,  highest   95  854 

"        lowest   90  861 

Monday,  highest   8.'*  85| 

"      lowest   S4|  85 

Tuesday,  highest   843  8I| 

"       lowest   843  841 

•Sample  market-  choice  brewing. 
The  f<)llowing  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Informal. — Barley -No  sales.   Regular  Session.-  May,  100 
tons,  844c;  lOn,  842c.    Scll'-r  1893,  new,  ino  tons,  f4Jo;  400. 
81Jc  *  ctl.   Afternoon. —May,  luO  tons,  844c;  400,  84c  ^  ctl. 


Monday.. 


The  following  is  to  day's  te'egram  -per  bushel: 
CuioAOo.  Feb.  15— Wheat,  783c  for  May. 


Feb. 

Mav. 

July 

76i 

781 

773 

74 

78{ 

784 

755 

7P8 

78| 

738 

788 

78fi 

768 

785 

78} 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 


,Tan. 


Thursday,  high  st  *$1  333 

*'         lowest   *l  30 

Friday,  highest   *1  333 

"     lowest   *1  31^ 

Saturday,  highest   "j  ;'33 

"       lowest   1  30 

Monday,  highest   "J  333 

"      lowest   I  3 

Tuesday,  highest   'J  32} 

"        lowest   1  30 

"Sample  m'>rket  choice  milling. 
Th.-  follo'ing  are  to-dav's  recorded  sales  on  Oall: 
IHoroinir  Informal. -Wheat  -  May,  100  tona,  9I.3U;  300, 
81,31  1)  ctl.   Regular  Session. -May,  1700  tons,  SI  308;  4400. 
81  m.   December,  300  tons  91  36;  lOft,  $1  365  *  ctl.  After- 
uoou.-May,  600  ton),  $1.30};  100,  $1  30i  ctl. 


Miy 
81  31S 
1  314 
1  31J 
1  303 
1  31S 
1  318 
1  3U 
1  30Z 
1  302 
1  303 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

New  York  Markets. 

New  York,  Feb.  10.— The  specially  csbled  reports 
of  stocks  of  available  wheat  hfld  in  Eurone  on  Feb. 
let  and  supplies  afloit,  added  to  BradKtrept'n  total 
available  wheat  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
show  that  the  heretofore  rapidly-increasing  tide 
wheat  in  sight  here  and  abroad  was  summarily 
cheeked  in  January.  In  January,  1890,  the  total 
American.  European  and  afloat  wheat  stocks  de- 
clined 9.550,000  bushels;  in  1891,  6,400  000  bushels,  and 
in  January,  1892,  1,220,000  buphuls,  while  last  month 
the  decrease  was  about  4,300,000  bushels.  Following 
the  average  monthly  increases  of  August  to  Decem- 
ber, 1892,  of  16,700,000  bushels,  the  three-fourths  de- 
crease of  last  mr^nth  was  due  to  the  tallins  off  of  sup- 
plies afloat  for  Europe  and  in  Europe.  The  exports 
of  wheat  (flour  included)  from  both  coasts  of  the 
United  State"  this  week,  as  reported  in  Bradstrett's, 
equal  3,931,000  bushels,  a  larger  quantity  than  has 
been  shipped  abroad  within  a  week  for  seven  weeks. 
Last  week  the  to'al  was  2,531  000  bushels,  and  the 
second  week  of  February,  1892,  the  total  was  only 
3,6tl  000  bushels:  so  that,  for  the  first  time  in  two 
months  do  the  week's  exports  of  wheat  and  flour 
exceed  the  like  total  of  one  year  ago.  In  1891  the 
week's  exports  equaled  2,236,000  bushels,  and  in  1890 
and  1889  from  two-thirds  to  one-half  that  quantity 
respectively. 

New  York,  Feb.  12.— Canned  Fruits— There  are  no 
sales  upon  which  straight  quotations  can  be  based. 
A  cheap  tone  prevails,  and  prices  would  have  to  favor 
buyers  even  if  prime  standards  were  broken  into. 

Prunes— Prices  are  a  shade  stiff'er,  and  sales  are 
only  moderate.  Four  sizes  have  been  sold  at  11  cents 
for  boxes,  with  selections  of  sixties  and  nineties 
at  1134c. 

Unpeeled  Peaches— Firm  at  13@14c. 

Raisins  continue  strong  in  price,  and  the  situation 
is  cheerful.  Some  holders  are  disposed  to  reserve 
perfect  quality  parcels  for  better  prices  in  the  spring. 
Three-crown  bring  &@6}4c.  with  better  prices  for  ex- 
tra in  a  trade  way:  two  crown,  prime  4c:  choiceclus- 
ters,  boxes,  $1.8502;  good  layers,  $1.60@l.70;  loose 
range  from  $1  20  to  91.70. 

Apricots— Strong  at  lb%@n%,  and  not  freely  of- 
fered. 

Wool— The  week  exhibited  a  lull  in  general  trade, 
but  this  did  not  operate  against  recent  hardened 
price*.  Outside  of  pulled  and  low-grade  carpet  wools, 
New  Y'ork  had  little  to  work  with. 

Boston's  stock  is  small  and  lacks  several  styles 
which  manufacturers  would  like  to  obtain  to  fill  out 
large  cloth  contracts.  This  may  keep  that  important 
market  quiet  un'il  the  next  best  combinations  can  be 
decided  upon  There  is  a  strong  indication  that  the 
marKet  will  be  qui'e  bare  of  domestic  before  the  new 
clin  comes  to  hand. 

Sales  at  New  York— 640,000  pounds  domestic;  no 
California;  also  912,000  pounds  foreign,  including 
150.000  Australian. 

Sales  at  Boston— 2,717.800  pounds  domestic.  Includ- 
ing 40  000  Spring  California  at  13@20c;  also  795,000 
foreign,  including  696,000  Australian. 

Borax— Supplies  are  ample  and  last  prices  sfady. 

L  ma  Beans— Are  held  strong  in  the  face  of  further 
liberal  additions  to  the  supply.  Filty  bag  lots  sold  at 
J2  1502,20,  and  82  10  was  bid  for  2000  at  the  Close. 

Hides- California  dry  selected  advanced  %C;  sale*, 
4200  full-weights  at  12K(a!lSc. 

Hops— Tnere  were  few  local  sales.  The  market  la 
more  or  less  softened  by  low  round  sales  in  the  in- 
terior at  22J.^c.  Export  State  and  Pacific,  good  to 
prime,  21o  to  24c.  Some  common  Pacific  ^old  at  19c. 
Exporters  report  all  the  market  prices  higher  than 
present  London  advices  will  meet.  Exports  for  the 
week,  1927  bales. 

Arctic  Whalebone.— Steady.  Sales,  3000  pounds 
new  at  $4. 

Raisins  In  New  York. 

Raisins.— One  holder  who  has  recently  been  sell- 
ing 3-crown  California  sacked  raisins  at  6c  ^  lb.. 
New  York  delivery,  raised  the  limit  to  55^c  on  Satur- 
day. There  are  indications  of  a  hardening  tendency 
to  the  market. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

New  York.  Feb.  10.— Braclstreefs  says  :  The  larger 
mills  which  have  been  buying  wool  very  freely  for 
several  weeks  have  enough  stock  now  on  hand  to 
carry  them  for  a  number  of  weeks.  They  have  not 
been  in  the  markets  for  wools  this  week,  and  sales 
are  lighter.  Prices,  however,  hold  firm  and  steady. 
Fleeces  are  about  out  of  the  market,  and  hence  have 
reased  to  attract  buyers  Attention  is  being  given 
more  to  Territories  and  Australian.  Fairly  large 
sales  of  fine  and  fine  m  diums,  Montana  and  Utah 
wools  are  re'-orted.  Prices  are  firmer  but  no  higher, 
-•upplies  of  Australian  wool  are  increasing.  Several 
vessels  have  arrived  within  the  past  ten  days  with 
wool  boueht  for  this  country  at  Melbourne  and  Syd- 
ney. But  even  with  the  wool  that  is  now  here  and 
that  which  Is  expected  to  arrive,  the  stocks  of  Aus- 
tralian wool  nill  be  over  15,000  bales  under  those 
held  in  the  country  last  year.  At  the  London  sales 
about  9000  bales  have  been  secured  for  this  country. 
The  movement  in  Australian  wools  is  more  active  and 
prices  are  firmer  Pulled  wools  are  selling  well. 
The  stocks  are  ample  10  meet  all  immedlaie  require- 
ments of  the  trade.  Carpet  wools  are  in  strong  de- 
mand. Supplies  are  very  light  and  prices  are  work- 
ing upward  Boston  reports  wool  firm,  but  buyiag 
not  as  heavy  as  last  year. 

California  Products  at  Chicago. 

Chicago,  February  14.--Callfornia  dried  fruits  are 
ruling  firm,  and,  generally  speaking,  there  is  a  good 
demand.  Raisins  sell  very  well  and  offerings  are 
meager  compared  with  what  thfy  were  s  ime  time 
ago.  The  usual  steady  inquiry  for  prunes  exists,  and 
apricois  have  been  so  well  picked  up  that  but  few 
are  obtainable.  Peaches  also  are  in  small  supplv 
and  firm  Current  prices  follow:  Raisins— London 
layers,  3-crown,  box.  $1  40(3(1.60;  do  3-crown, 
faiicy,  $1.75(5)1.85;  loase  Muscatels,  3-crown,  accord- 
ing to  qualitv,  SKai. 25;  do  4-'^rown,  sks.,  ft>.,  5>^c; 
do  3  crown,  5c;  do  2-crown  4>^c.  Prunes- 40  to  60  to 
the  »>.,  in  sacks.  12V;c;  60  to  60.  12c:  60  to  70.  UXC; 
70  to  80.  11c;  80  to  90,  iOy,C\  90  tO  100,  lOc;  100  to  120, 
9Xc.  Apricots,  new,  choice  to  fancy,  sacks,  ft., 
]6@16'4c;  new,  lair  to  good.  15>^(<«16c.  Peaches- 
Peeled,  25-tb  boxes,  "f.  lb  .  20@22c;  peeled,  sacks,  190 
20c-  unneeled.  \iy,CMyfi.  Nectarines— Red,  sackB. 
f(  tb.,  1314c;  white.  9(5>10c. 

California  oraneea  —  Seedlings,  Jj*  box,  81.76(82; 
Navels,  82.75(»3;  Navels,  fancy  Redlands,  $3.60(^4. 

The  "Mark  Lane"  Report. 

TiONDON,  Feb.  13  — The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  ita 
review  of  the  British  grain  trade  for  the  past  week, 
says:  English  wheat  declined  to  28s  in  the  London 
market,  a  decline  of  8d.  Red  wheat  has  brought 
trom  25h  to  27s  while  the  average  price  of  white 
wheat  is  27s.   Foreign  wheat  declined  6d  on  several 
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Exchanges  owing  to  the  weather.  The  increase  of 
93,000  quarters  of  breadstuffs  afloat  more  than 
balances  the  decline  in  stock.  Compared  with  the 
corresponding  neriod  lajit  year,  the  quantity  of  Cali- 
fornia wheat  afloat  is  261,000  quarters  more  than  in 
1892. 

Visible  Supply  of  Grain. 

New  York,  Feb.  14.— The  visible  grain  supply  is  as 
follows:  Wheat,  80,994,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of 
395.000;  corn,  14,152,000  bushels,  an  increase  of  690,- 
000;  oats.  5,822,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  132,000;  rye, 
918,000  bushels,  an  increase  of  1000;  barley,  2,080,000 
bushels,  a  decrease  of  75.000. 


General  Produce. 

Extra  choice  ia  good  packages  fetch  au  advance  on  top 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  leaa  tban  tbe  lower 
quotations.  February  16.  1893. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS.      iDo  country  m'ls. 3  91)  @  — 

Bayo,  ctl   2  60  m  2  60  Superfine          2  60  <a  3  00 

Butter   2  75  @  3  00  "™~   

Pea   2  76  (»  2  80 

Ked   2  75  (»  3  00 

Pink   W  2  80 

BmaU  White...  2  65  #  2  85 
Large  White...  2  70  ®  2  80 

Lima   3  00  @  3  10 

Fid  Peaa.blk  eye  1  10  w  1  65 

Do  green   2  00  @  2  25 

Split   4  60  @550 

BUTTER. 
Oal.,    poor  to 

fair,  ft   16  ®  — 

Do  g'd  to  choice  20  (§  22S 
Do  Oiltedged...  34®  25 
Do  Creamery. . .  26®  — 
DodoGiltedge.  26  S  — 
Eastern,  ladle..  16®  18 
Oal.  Pickled  ...     17Jia  - 

Cal.  Keg   17  O  — 

Easfrn  Cri-am'y    19  (a  20 

CHEESE. 
Oal.  choice 

cream   12}®  14 

Do  fair  to  good.  10  m  12 
Do  Giltedged..     14  (a  — 

Do  Skim   5  @  6i 

Young  America    13im  I4i 
EGGS. 

Cal.  "  as  is,"  doz    —  @  — 

Do  shaky   15  (3  — 

Do  candled....     24  (g  — 

Do  choice   24  — 

Do  fresh  laid...  —  (»  25 
Dodo  s'lodwhte  —  (<?  26 
Do  selected   —  @ 


2  10 


NUTS— Jobbing. 
Walnuts,  hard 
shell,  Cal.  lb.. 
Do  soft  sheU . . . 
Do  paper -shell . . 
Ahuonds,  nftshl 

Paper  shell   13 

Hardshell  

Brazil  

Pecans,  small 

Do  large  

Peanuts  

Filberts   10  _ 

Hickory   7  (g 

OhestDuta      ..     10  @ 
ONIONS. 

Sllverskin   1  75 

POTATOES. 

River  Reds   50  (g  60 

Early  Rose,  ctl.  1  00  ^  1  10 

Peerless   80  @  90 

Burbank  Seed's  75  (tf  85 
Do  do  SaUnas..  1  30  (ct  1  40 
Do  do  Oregon..  1  15  «  1  25 

Sweet   50  @  75 

Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
money. 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz          6  50  (*  7  50 

Roosters,  old...  5  50  W  6  60 

Do  young   7  60  @  9  00 

Broilers,  small.  4  00  W  5  00 

Do  large   4  50  W  6  60 

Fryers   S  60  @  6  60 

Ducks  70O@75O 


_     25  jDol»rge   7  60  @  8  60 

Outside  prices  for  selected  Geese,  pair..  ..  2  OO  ^  2  50 
large  eggs  and  Inside  pricesjTurkeys,  gobl'r.  17  @  19 
for  mixed  sizes— small  eggs, Turkeys,  hens..  17  @  19 
are  hard  to  sell.  [Do  dressed      .     20  @  21 

FEUID.  I   AU  kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 

Bran,  ton  14  00@  15  00  or  small,  sell  at  lees  tban 

FeedmeaL  25  00@  26  00  quoted;  if  large  and  in  good 

Or'd  Barley....  19  OOitt  19  50  , condition,  they  sell  'or  more 

Middlings  21  00@  23  00  ithan  quoted. 

Oil  Cake  Meal. .  @  35  00 


ManhatanHorse 
Food  (Red  Ball 
Brand)  in  100- 
ft.  Cabinets. . . 

HAY. 


-  @  8  00 


Manhattan  Egg 
Food  (Red  BaU 
!  Brand)  in  100- 
j  ft.  Cabinets. . . 

GAME 


<^11  50 


Compressed  ...  6  60<g  10  00  iQuail,  per  doz..  1  00  @  1  25 

Wheat,  per  ton.  7  00(<«      —  jDucks   1  26  @  1  60 

Do  choice      . .  @  13  60  Do  Mal'd  *  doz  6  00  @  6  00 

Wheat  and  oats  7  00®  10  00  Do  Sprig   2  60  @  3  60 

Wild  Oats   7  00(3  9  00  Do  Teal   2  00  @  2  25 

Cultivated  do..  6  OOm  9  00  Do  Widgeon. . . .  1  76  @  — 

Barley   6  00@  9  On  .Do  small   1  26  @ 

Alfalfa   8  00@  10  50  Gray  Geese         3  00  @ 


Olover   7  OOW  9  60 

Straw,  bale   35@  50 


GRAIN,  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  ctl   76  & 

Do  good    81i@  - 

Do  choice   8aj(g  — 

Do  brewing          90  @  93 


Do  do  choice...   92i@  |Do  email 


Do  White   1  25  @  — 

Do  Brant   1  60  ®  2  00 

Snipe   —  @  — 

Do  KngUsb,  doz  2  60  @  3  60 
Do  Jack,  per  doz  75  (as  I  25 
Hare,  per  doz..  1  00  (3  1  PO 
Rabbits,  large..  1  25  ^  1  60 


DodoGiltedge.  95 
Do  Chevalier. . .   82  (g  — 
Do  do  Giltedge.l  15  & 

Buckwheat  1  75  & 

Corn,  white. ...I  02J(g 
Yellow,  large...  1  02$® 

Do  small  1  05  ® 

Oats,  milling...!  40 


1  00  I 


2  no 


PROVISIONS. 
Oal.  bacon, 

heavy,  per  ft.  12  (cC 
Medium   13  (a 


 -        13  W 

1  05  [Light   IB  @ 

1  05  iLard   11  (§ 

1  071[CaUm'k'dbeef.  lljS 
1  50  iHams,  Calsalt'd  16i@ 

Feed,  choice  1  3'i(S  'Do Eastern   17i@ 

Do  good  1  3^^  !  SEEDS. 

Do  fair  1  30  @  Alfalfa   10  (g 

Do  common....!  35  @  lOlover,  Red          15  @ 

Surprise  1  45  @  [White   30  ® 

Black  feed  1  02i§  1  10  Flaxseed   2|M 

Gray  !  25  @  !  30  Hemp   45@ 

Rye  1  07i(a  1  10  Do  brown   5  @ 

•Wheat,  milling  WOOL. 

Giltedged  1  36  C*  i  Fall,  1892. 

Good  to  choice..!  30  @  !  33ijS  Joaquin,  plain  6i& 
Do  fair  to  Kood.l  27iM  1  30  [Do  mountain...      "  ' 

Shipping.choice  1  28  ®  Do  lamb   

Do  good  !  371®  —  —  Northern  Choice 

Do  fan:  !  22i@  

Common  !  26  @  

Sonora  1  20  @  1  35 

HOPS 


1892,  fair   18  @ 

Good   19  @ 

Choice   20  @ 

FLOUR. 
Extra,city  mills  3  90  @ 


Do  Defective... 
Oo  Lamb 

HONEY-1892  Ckop 
White    c  <■  m  b, 

2-ft  frame  

Do  do  !-ft  frame 
White  extracted 

Amber  do  

Dark  do  

B»*eflwax,  lit.... 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  merchants  for  consignments  by 
growers.  Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the 
highest  quotations,  while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  low- 
est quotatinna.  Prices,  unless  otherwise  specified  are  for 
fruit  in  sacks;  add  for  50-ft.  boxes  ic  per  lb.  and  for  25-ft. 
boxes  i  to  Ic  per  ft. 

APPLE8-1892.  Do  do  fancy  -(316 

Sun-dried,  }'a              4i@  6i  Evap.,  peeled,  in  box- 
Do  sliced  5i@  6i!   es  choice  18i(®— 

Evap.  bl.,riDK.50-ft.bx  8J(S10  [Do  do  fancy  20  ®21 

Fancy,  higher  I  PLUMS-1892. 

APRICOTS— 1893.        Pitted,  sun-dried  10  @10J 

Do  bleached  !3i@—  ^Do  evap.  boxes, cholcell  (ol2 

Do  do  fancy  15  ®16  Unpitted   4  @  5 

Evap  choice,  in  boxes.lB  @16  '  PRUNES-1892. 

Do  fancy,  do  15i@17  Cal.  French,  ungraded  7i@  8 

P1G8-1892.  [Do  graded.  60  to  100..  DJ^IO 

Sun-dried,  black  4  @— 6  Do  do  40  to  60  11  (312 

Do  white   3i@  4  Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

ORAPES-1892.  i  RAISINS -1892. 

Sun-dried,  stemless..  2}(d  3  iLondoD  Layers, 

Do  unstemmed   I4@  3  i   cluster  per  box.!  90  (32  00 

NECTAR1NE8-1892.      ;Do  choicest  do...  1  60  (31  60 

Red.  sun-dried  7  ®  8  Do  prime  pr  bx. .  !  25  @1  40 

Do  livap.,  i"  boxes. .  .Ili(ai2  Loose  Muscatels, 

White,  aun-driel          9J®1I      2-crown.  pr  bi. .    75  l»!  00 

Do  evaporated  12j(!}13  Do  3-crown  do  !  10  @l  20 

PEARS— 1892.  Do  do  do  faced. .  .1  20  i^l  25 

Sun-dried,  quarters..  2i@  3  Unstem'ed Musca- 

Do  sliced  4  (3  6J    telainsks  prib.     21(3  3 

Evap  ,  Blic'd,  in  b'xes .  7  (<*  8  Stem'ed  2-crown.     2}®  3 
Unp'led,q'rt'd,brch'd  6  (ffl  8  .Stem'ed  3-crown . .     34(3  4J 
PEACHKS-1892.  Se'dl'sM'ac'flasks     4  (»  5 

Sun-dried,  unreeled..  7  (g  7i  Dodo  in  bis   -  (3!  00 

Do  do  prime,  bl'ched.  9  (3 10^  Do  Sultanas,  ska.     6®  7 

Do  do  choice,  do  II  ("lli  Do  do  bxs   —  (gl  40 

Sun-dr.,  pl'd,  bl'ched.  .10  («11  ,  Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 
Do  do  prime  14  (s—  25,  50  and  75  cents  higher  re- 
Dodo  choice  15  @!8  Ispectively  tban  whole  boxes. 

Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

stall  fed.  6i®- 

Orawted,  extra.  6i@— 

First  Quality   ^  @- 

BeoondqnaUty  5  ®  — 

Third  quality  4ja- 

BulUand  thin  Oowa...3  @— 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  6  (37 

Do  Ugbt  6  @8 

Dairy  Sjgs 


MUTTON. 

Wethers   74®— 

Ewes   7  ®— 

Do  Spring   — @  - 

HOOS. 
Light,  V  lb,  cents  


Medium . 

Heavy  

Soft  

Feeders  .  

H».~-lr  nogs.. 
Dressed  


.  7  «- 

.  6  m- 
.  64a- 

.m@u 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Oholoe  •elected,  In  good  packages,  fetch  an  adTanoe  on  the 
qaotatlona,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  leu  than  the  lower 

quotations.  February  15,  1893, 


7  00  I 


Limes,  Mex 

Do  Cal   —  (a  - 

Lemons,  box....  2  60  ®  3  50 
Do  Sicily  choice  6  00  (S  6  60 

Apples.   35  ®  66 

Do  Good   75  @  1  25 

Do  Extra  choice  I  SI  (^  1  75 

Pears   25  @  1  00 

do  Winter  NeUs  1  DO  §  I  60 

Persimmons   50  @  1  00 

Oranges,  pr  bx- 
Navels.Kiver'de  2  50  ®  3  00 
Do,  Butte  Co...  2  00  @  2  50 
■^eedl'g.River'de  1  25  ®  1  50 

Do,  Fresno          3  00  @  2  60 

Do,  Butte  Co, . .  1  76  (8  2  00 
Extra  choice  fruit  for  special 
purposes  sells  at  an  advance 
on  outside  quotations 
Beets,  Bk   —  @  75 


I  Carrots,  sk  

Okra,  dry.  lb.... 

PaiBnlps,  ctl   I 

Peppers,  dry,  lb 

Turnips,  ctl  

Oabbag-  "0  Dm 
Garlic,  ¥  ft  ... . 
Mar'fat  Squash, 

!   *  ton  15 

,;Oaullflower  

Celery  

I  Mushrooms,^  ft 
( Oo,  Common. . . 

■  Do,  Button  

Tomatoes,  box. 
String  Beans... 

Rhubarb  

Green  Peas   

Asparagus  

Cucumbers,  doz  I 


30  @ 
15  & 

76  i» 
1  ® 


60 

!  26 
7 

70 
80 
IJ 


00  @17  60 
50  m  60 
60  m  65 


10  ®  15 
20'(»  30 
50  roi  1  60 
15  @  20 
10  ffl  — 
4  @  6 
15  m  36 
00  @  1  SO 


Water  in  Plants.— A  problem  familiar 
to  all  students  of  botany  is  that  relating  to 
the  ascent  of  water  in  plants.  Text  books 
explain  the  phenomenon  in  more  or  less 
plausible  ways,  and  doubtless  it  may  be 
news  to  many  to  be  told  that  they  knew 
nothing  about  it.  The  latest,  and  perhaps 
the  most  thorough  investigation  in  this 
direction,  is  that  by  Prof.  Strasburger,  of  the 
University  of  Bonn.  The  evidence  all  ap- 
pears to  favor  the  conclusion  that  the  ascent 
of  water  in  plants  is  a  purely  physical  proc- 
ess. That  it  is  not  a  vital  one  was  proved 
by  the  ability  to  cause  an  upward  flow  in 
plants  previously  killed  by  various  methods. 
The  conditions  necessary  for  the  ascent  of 
liquid  are  stated  to  be  that  the  cell  walls 
should  be  in  a  state  of  imbibition,  while  the 
tracheae  are  within  certain  limits  filled  with 
water  and  isolated  from  the  air.  The 
learned  professor  definitely  disposes  of  some 
time-worn  explanations  when  he  states  that 
atmospheric  pressure  simply  helps  to  keep 
the  water  suspended,  that  the  only  import- 
ance of  transpiration  in  this  connection  is 
that  it  makes  room  for  the  ascending  fluid, 
and  that  root  pressure  is  not  immediately 
concerned  in  the  process  at  all.  Capillarity 
has  long  been  known  to  be  insufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  phenomena,  and  the  net  result 
of  the  research  is  that  we  are  left  in  the  posi- 
tion of  knowing  nothing  whatever  concern- 
ing the  cause  of  sap  in  plants,  save  that  the 
process  is  a  purely  physical  one. — Scientific 
American. 

A  Oarden  Started  Free  of  Charge. 

This  is  a  special  offer  made  to  the  readers  of  our 
paper  bv  the  great  s<"edhouse  of  Messrs.  Peter  Hen- 
derson &  Co.,  New  York.  The  lull  particulars  are 
contained  in  their  advertisement  on  the  last  page  of 
this  issue.  This  is  certainly  a  remarkable  proposi- 
tion, and  one  that  has  not  been  exceeded  even  in 
these  days  of  great  inducements. 


DELINQUENT  SALE  NOTICE. 

Grangers'  Bank  of  GaliforDia. 

Location  of  Principal  Place  of  Business: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

NOTICE.— There  are  delinquent  upon  the  following 
described  stock,  on  account  of  Assessment  No.  9,  levie^^ 
January  10th,  1893,  the  several  amountsset  opposite  the 
names  of  the  respective  shareholders,  as  follows: 

No  of       No  o(       Wo  of 
Names  Cert.       Shares.  Amt. 

Hkrvey  J.  Lewelling,  Tr.  for 

Lewis  L.  King  3067  60  !<bO0 

Harvey  J.  Lewelling,  Tr.  for 

Clinton  ».  K'ng  S06S  50  500 

Harvej  J,  Lewellinit,  Tr.  f  r 

KlvaO  KioK  3069  50  600 

And  in  accordance  with  law,  and  an  order  of  th*^  B'  ard 
of  Directors,  made  oo  the  10th  day  of  January,  1893,  so 
rrany  shares  of  each  parcel  <f  such  stock  as  may  be  nec 
pssary  will  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  the  office  of  their 
Bink,  No.  300  California  Street,  corner  of  Battery  Stree', 
Sao  Fran'  'SCO,  California,  on  Thursdav,  the  9th  day  of 
March,  1893,  at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  of  said  day, 
to  pay  delinquenii  assessments  thereon,  together  with 
caste  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

FRANK  McMULLEN,  Secretary. 
Office— 300  California  Street,  N.  W.  corner  of  Bittery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Harvey  J.  Lewelling,  Trustee,  has  commenced  suit  in 
the  Superior  Cou't  of  Alameda  county  against  Alva  C. 
Kine  et  alii  to  have  the  present  trust  ended  and  the 
stock  sol  t. 


PEPPER'S  NUR8ERIES. 

(ESTABLISHKD  IN  18S8.) 
 A  large  stock  of  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes. 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Rates. 

Also,  a  general  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
Neotaiine,  Plum,  Cherry,  (Quince,  etc.,  grown  In  sandy 
loam,  without  Irrigation,  which  gives  a  fine  proportion 
of  roots  I  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
scale  hugs.   Address:  W.  H.  PEPPWK, 

Petaiuma,  Oal 

Owing  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  cell  m}'  place  and 
business  at  a  bargain.  Place  consists  of  250  acres  of  land, 
good  buildings.  60  acres  in  orchard,  and  a  large  Nursery 
Stock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
complete,  for  carrying  on  tbe  business  A  good  oppor- 
tunity lor  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  further  particulars  address, 
as  above. 


ALL  KINDS 

JERSEY  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE  BV 
H.  A.  MAYHEW.  -        NII.K8,  CAL. 


Justice  to  AIL 

it  is  now  apparent  to  the  Uirectors  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  that  millions  of  people  will  be  denied  the  pleasure  of  becoming 
the  possessors  of 

World's  Fair 

Souvenir  Qoins 

T/ie  Official  Smivenir 
of  the  Gre.t  Exposition — 

The  extraordinary  and  growing  detri  \nd  for  these  Coins,  and  the  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  Directors  that  equal  opportunities  may  be  afforded  for 
their  purchase,  have  made  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  channels  of  distribution. 
To  relieve  themselves  of  some  responsibility,  the  Directors  have  invited 

THE  MERCHANTS 

Throughout  the  Nation  to  unite  with  the  Banks  in  placing  Columbian  Half- 
Dollars  on  sale.  This  is  done  that  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  those 
living  at  remote  points,  may  be  afforded  the  best  possible  opportunity  to 
obtain  the  Coins. 

THE  FORTUNATE  POSSESSORS 

of  SOUVENIR  COINS  will  be  those  who  are  earliest  in  seizing  upon  these 
new  advantages. 

$io,oooWas  Paid  For  The  First  Coin 


value. 


them. 


They  are  all  alike,  the  issue  is  limited,  and  time  »iitsi  enhance  their 
The  price  is  One  Dollar  each. 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  COINS: 

Go  to  your  nearest  merchant  or  banker,  as  they  are  likely  to  have 
If  you  cannot  procure  them  in  this  way,  send  direct  to  us,  ordering 
not  less  than  Five  Coins,  and  remitting  One  Dollar  for  each  Coin  ordered. 

Send  instructions  how  to  ship  the  Coins  and  they  will  be  sent  free 
of  expense.  Remit  by  registered  letter,  or  send  express  or  post-office  money 
order,  or  bank  draft  to 

Treasurer  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  II!. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.'S 

SEEDS,  PLANTS  and  TREES 

CROW,   BLOOM   AND   PRODUCE  FRUIT. 

Are  well-grown,  carefully  handled,  packed  right  and  guaranteed  to  reach  citstomers 
in  good  condition.    Cntalogite  over  1''0  pages  FREE  to  buyers. 

39  YEARS.    900  ACRES.    28  GREENHOUSES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  0. 


1838. 


300  ACRE!*. 


1893. 


95  YEARS. 

NUT  TREES  AND  NEW  PEARS 


Farry'H  Giant»  I'rflierec  Jninin 

IVrsian,  Krt'iu'h  ami  Kiit'lish  W'aliiu 
lf(«M  I'ear— vt-ry  \av^v.  imd  very  lair. 
Burtlt'tls.  .lapnii  <;olften  KiiHMrt. 
rt'durwl  raU's.  Klfiitinu.s  Lonnpipes, 
novelties.  Shade  Trci'n  for  X^iwu  i 
Vinent  f^niall  Kriilt  plants.  Iqihum 
illustrated  dexrriptive  nnMnUA 
catalogue  tree.  rUITIUllA 


Maiiiiiioth,  I'uraicon  and  othf-rCliejiinutH.  Japan 
s;  IVi-ans.  Alnmnd  and  FiiluTt-s.  Lincoln  Core- 
Seneca— lar;;e.  Inindsnnic  aiul  Immediately  after 
.  Verinnni  Ueaiily  anil  Idaho*  in  ootlci'tion  ut 
Ilnrdy  Ornnse)*,  \Vin*'-herries  and  other  valuaMn 
DT  siri-fl  ;  '  )rnamental  Shriilts.  \*ines.  otr,  4«rape 
so  i^tock  Maples  aud  PoptHPs  for  strMPt  planting. 

NURSERIESi  PARBY/NSW^^i^KY. 


PROrECT   YOUR  TREES 

 WITH   

Gilman's  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

Obeapesc,  Best  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines  froni  Frost. 
Sunburn.  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  Other  Tree  Pests.  ^ 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  using  them  send  for  Descrip- 
tive Circulars. 

B.  F.  GILMAN.  Sole  MTr  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

420  NINTH  STREET.        -       SAN  PRANOISCO.  OAL. 


A.  T  Dewev 
W.  B.  Ewer. 
Oko.  H.  Strono 


,  }Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press  Patent  AgencH'^Ts™ 

Inventor*  oo  the  PaciSc  Cos8t  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old,  experienced,  flrst-claa 
Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  In  Washington  and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal 
nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  editorial,  scientiflc  and  Patent  law  Library,  and  reoord  of  orlglna 
cases  In  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencie. 
the  Information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  freauent  examination  0* 
patents  already  granted,  for  the  puirpoee  of  determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  botore  as,  rnablea 
as  often  to  give  advice  which  will  save  Inventors  the  expeD«)o(  "pplyif  g  for  Pitnntg  upon  Inventlone  whi'-h  ar«  not 
new    Circulars  of  advice  sent  tree  on  receipt  of  postage.    Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Franclwa. 


aiTCRAVIITG  C0MP.A^7, 

Engravings  made  from  photographs,  drawings  and  original  designs,  for  newspaper,  book,  oard  and  Job  printing 
Kngraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuscript,  legal  document*,  wlU», 
eontracts,  signatures,  portraits,  buUdhigs,  machinery  and  printed  document,  reproduced  with  accuracy.  Photo- 
graphs, atereowjopio  views,  eta,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  lor  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographa 
lithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc.  Satisfaction  guarantee.l.  Agents  wanted  In  all  dtle.  and  In  all 
town..   Addrem.  for  farther  Information,  D.w.i  KnaaAvmu  Co.,  m  Market  «».,  San  r^nclico. 


February  18,  1893. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
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(dticational. 


Bowens  Academy, 

Cniversity  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men. 
Special  university  preraratloo,  depeDding  not  on  time 

but  oo  pre  gress  In  studies. 
T.  S.  BOWENS,  M.  A.,     -     Head  Master. 

2»cnooi  ot  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Sorreylng,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
7ia8  MABKBT  ST.,8AN  PBANOISOO,  OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $2S;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay 
laS;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  IBO 
ir.«T*m,ISHF,T)  1S(M  Send  for  olr<'nUr 


BUSINESS  0OL.LEQE, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOB  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOI.]:.AB8  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
lor  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  of  tha  State, 

or  Sun)  FOR  ClKCULAE. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President. 

0.  8.  HALET,  Secretary. 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  PENCE. 

Cheap,  Darable  andVEffectlve. 

Pickets  colored  red  by  boiling  in  a  chemical  paint  to 
preserve  the  wood.  Wo  make  it  2  ft.,  2J  ft  ,  4  ft,  4J,  B 
and  6  ft,  high.    Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON   M'P'G  OO., 

19  &  14:  Fremont  Sc  San  Francisco. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  th«  Judson  2-ft 
Babbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretcbinfr  bsrbet'  wires  on  the 
posts  above  it,  it  will  tuin  any  stock  whatever. 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

Sole  Agents, 


No.  S  MABKBT  ST. 


S»n  FranclBPc. 


SOME 

PEOPLE  WANT  THE  EARTH 

WE 


The 

Lightest, 
Strongest, 
Cheapest 
and  best 
Fencing 
in  the 
World. 
90  lbs.  to 
100  rods. 


■Only  want  to  fence  it  in 

With  the 
New 

Waukegan 

Steel 
Barbed 
Fence 
Wire, 


MADE  ONLY  BY 

WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MFG.  CO. 

SAN  FRAKCI.SCO  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
8  AND  10  PINE  STREET. 


THE 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES. 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


TtilB  l8  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Balaln  Industry  In  Callfornlai  It  baa  nenn 
approved  t)F  Prof.  Hllgard,  Prof.  WIckson,  Mr.  Ohas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  the  DE3WBT  PUBLISHING  CO.  or  Its  Attents  at  Ihe  uniform  price  of 
$3  00,  postage  prepaid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Market  St ,  San  Francisco, 


THOUSANDS  OF  THESE  PUMPS  ARE  NO^  IN  USE  ON  THIS  COAST. 

They  are  made  of  the  Very  Best  Material.   Corrosive  Washes  DO  NOT  injur  e 

the  valves,  plunger-packing  or  cylinder. 

Tour  neighbor  will  tell  you  that  he  can  spray  MORE  TR'^ES  IN  A  BAT  with  the  Bean  Pump  than  «ith  any  other 


SEND  PGR  OIROULARS  TO 


DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  USE  THEIR  NOZZLES. 


The  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Booh  for  Pleasore  and  Profit. 


"A  Mine  of  Knowledge." 
PAYNE'S  BUSINESS  POINTEES.Ahandy  En. 

cyclopedia  of  information  nece&< 
sary  to  business  success.  Compris- 
ing U.  S.  Customs  laws.  Passport 
regulations.  Rates  of  foreign 
postage.  NatTiralization  laws. 
How  to  indorse  checks.  Debt  of 
U.  S.  "Wages  table.  Professional 
titlt's.  Educational  statistics  of 
the  world.  Some  interesting 
facts.  Interest  laws  of  U.  S.  In- 
terfst  tables-6,  6,  7,  8  and  10  per 
ct.  Table  of  compound  interest. 
Tjible  of  weights  and  measures 
and  the  metric  system.  List 
abbreviations.  Marks  and  rules 
of  punctuation  and  accent.  Dic- 
tionary OF  Synonyms.  Patent 
law.  Leeal  forms  used  in  busi- 
ness, private  marks  of  prices. 
How  to  measure  land.  Legal  rates  of  int<  res;t.  Rates  of 
postage  in  U.  S.  American  value  of  foreign  gold  and 
.■silver  coins.  Copyright  law  U.  S.  Latin,  French,  Spanish 
and  Italian  words  and  phrases.  V^e  of  capital  letters, 
etc.,  etc.  Making  n  all  a  handy  and  reliable  companion 
for  those  who  desire  to  "Live  and  Learn."  160  pages, 
bound  in  leatherette  cover.   Price  25  cts- 

Wilford's  Original  Dialogues  and 
^         Speeches     for  Young 

Folks,— Being  by  far  the  most 
complete  of  its  kind  ever  issued. 
This  work  supplies  that  palpable 
need,  which  has  so  long  been  evi- 
dent in  books  of  this  class,  that  of 
Dialo^^ues  and  Speeches  adapted  to 
the  natures  of  children.  This  work 
contains  19  Original  Dialogues  and 
^fl/M,!^  53  Speeches,  especially  adapted  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
12  years.  160  pages. 
Paper  cover,  Price  25  cts. 

BrudderCardner'sStump  Speech- 
es and  Comic  Lec-* 

tU  reS-— Containing  the 
best  hits  of  the  leading 
Negro  delineators  of  the 
present  day,  comprising  the 
most  amusing  and  side- 
splitting contribution  of 
oratorical  effusions  which 
have  ever  been  produced 
to  the  public.  The  newest 
and  best  book  of  Negro 
comicalities  published.  160 
'  pages.  Bound  in  illuminat- 
ed paper  covers.  Price  2<>cts. 

Burdett's  New  Comic  Recitations 
and  Humorous  Readings. 

—A  new  volume  of  comic  and  humor- 
ous selections,  compiled  by  the  cel- 
ebrated humorist,  james  S.  ,Burdett 
many  of  which  have  never  before 
been  published  in  book  form.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  new  and  original  pieces 
here  contained,  this  book  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  bringiiig  together  into  one 
all  of  the  very  best  selections  of 
a  comic  nature  which  have  hitherto 
attained  a  wide  popularity  through  the 
public  representations  of  the  most  renowned 
humorists  of  the  day.  It  is  the  newest,  handsomest 
and  choicest  book  of  its  kind.    Price  25  cts. 

The  Candy  Maker. 

—  A  Practical  Guide~^to  the 
Manufacture  of  the  various  kinds 
of  Plain  and  Fancy  Candy.  The 
fullest  directions  are  given  for 
getting  up  the  most  exquisitely 
beautiful  looking  candies,  as  well 
as  the  most  alluring  to  the  palate  ; 
while  equal  attention  is  given 
to  all  the  plainer  kinds,  so  uni- 
versally liked  by  the  *'  littleones." 
Elvery  Direction,  every  Recipe,, 
every  Concoction  of  which  Sugar, 
Spice  and  Essence  are  the  ingre- 
dients, is  given  in  such  a  plain  way  that  a  child  can 
understand  them.    Large  lamo.     Price  ,50  cts. 

Wilson's   Ball-Room  Guide  and 

Call-Book,— The  most 
complete  published,  containing 
full  and  requisite  information 
for  the  giving  of  Receptions, 
Parties^  Balls,  etc.,  with  clear 
directions  for  calling  out  the 
figures  of  every  dance,  together 
with  thirty-eight  pages  of  the 
latest  and  most  fashionable 
copyright  music,  and  contain- 
ing nearly  one  hundred  figures 
for  the  *  German.*'  Bound  in 
illuminated  board  cover,  with 

Bound  in  illuminated  paper  cover.Price  50  cts. 


Dunbar's 


Complete  Hand-Book 

of  Etiquette.— This  work 
presents,  in  a  clear  and  intellig- 
ible manner,  the  whole  art  and 
philosophy  of  Etiquette.  Among 
the  contents  are  :  Bodily  Deport- 
ment, Speak  Grammatically, 
Self-respect,  Pedantry,  Social 
Characters,  Traveling,  Useful 
Hints  on  Conversation,  Forms 
of  Invitation,  Letters  of  Intro- 
duction, Bridal  Etiquette,  Ball- 
room Etiquette,  etc.,  etc.  Bound 
in  Boards,  cloth  back. 
Price  50  cts. 


Carpenter's  Manual. 

—Instructs  in  the  use  of 
tools  and  the  various  oper- 
ations of  the  trade,  includ- 
ing drawing  for  carpenters, 
i  forms  of  contracts,  speci- 

IX/^  fications,  etc.,  with  plain 
\   ^  instructions  for  beginners, 
'  \  and  full  glossary  of  terms 
B  used   in  the  trade.  Also, 
f  gives   plans    and  specifi- 
}  cations  for  building  a  num- 
ber of  frame  houses.  Illus- 
trated. 

Price  50  cts. 

Repp's  Commercial  Calculator. 

A  Practical  Arithmetic  for  Practical  PurposoB,  con- 
tainint^  a  complete  syHtem  of  useful,  accurate  and 
convenient  tables,  together  with  etmple,  short  and 
practical  motbods  for  rapid  calculation. 
Bound  in  Cloth,  Price  25  otfl. 

A  portion  of  the  above  works  will  be  sent  from  our 
offioe  direct,  while  some  will  be  ordered  from  other  pub* 
lishiDg  houses,  requiring  some  two  weeks  longer  tim«. 

N.  B.  The  above  prices  |;iDolude  the  prepayment  or 
postage  by  us.  Address, 

DB3WBY  PUBLISHING  CO., 
No.  930  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oa). 
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THE    MOR&AJSr     SP^DHSTG!^  MARROW, 


NOTE  THE  FOLLOWING  TESTIMONIALS  FROM 
ODB  OWN  PEOPLE. 

Geanostillb,  Cal.,  Dec.  25lh,  1891. 
Ur.  J»me»  Porteous,  Fresoo,  Oal.— Dear  Sir:  Vour  favor  of  22d, 
BiklDir  me  how  1  likeu  the  Triumph  Spading  Harrow  I  'jsed  on  the 
••Oothout  Vineyard  and  Orcharj,"  received.  In  reply  would  8»y 
that  I  have  used  almost  all  the  modem  implements,  but  as  a  p  ■!- 
verUer  and  tultivator  combined  1  never  saw  anyth  ni{  to  equal 
them.   I  used  two  two  horse  and  one  tour-horse.    Yours  tiuly, 

H.  U.  CLARKE. 
Formerly  Supt.  and  Manager  ot  the  "  Oothout  Vineyard  and  Or- 
chard.' at  Fresno,  Cal.  .  ,000 
Stocktos,  August  15,  1892. 
H  C  Shaw  Plow  Wor*8— Oent'emen:    i  have  used  exclusiv  ly 
a  Mo  g'an  Spaoinif  herrow  purchase  d  from  you,  in  cultivating  an 
orchard  ut  40  acres  planter,  to  apricot  tiec  ,  In  February  of  this 
year,  near  biac» 8  Landing,  in  this  county.    By  t  e  use  of  this 
harrow  the  ground  has  been  kept  free  f  oni  weeds  and  well  pul- 
verized, therebv  causing  a  retention  of  moisture  an  >  a  rapid  and 
healthy  growth  of  the  trees;  i  he  branches  ot  some  ot  them  having 
grown  nearly  six  feet  within  six  moLths  after  planting.    I  coo- 
sider  the  Morgan  Spading  Harrow  the  very  best  implement  m  use 
for  tree  an  i  vine  culture.    The  work  Is  much  bett.:r  done  than  it 
oao  be  done  with  a  plow  and  at  one-fourth  of '  he  expen  e. 

JOBSPH  H.  BDDD. 

Febsno,  Cal.,  Jan  20th,  1892. 
Mr  James  Porteous,  Fresno,  Cal.— Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  .\our 
Inquiry  rfgardinj;  the  Morgan  Sjjading  Harrow  will  s.y  that  it  la 
by  far  the  best  tooll  have  ever  seen  need  in  a  vine>ard.  I  had 
the  DlBC  Harrow,  the  Drader  Spading,  the  Clark  Cutaway  and  the 
Morgan  Spading  Uarruws  all  at  work  in  our  vineyaid  last  year 
and  soon  discovered  that  th  J  Morgan  was  the  boss  of  them  all. 
The  draft  is  much  I  ghter  and  its  work  mor-  complete,  besides  he- 
iiig  the  easiest  handled  of  all  others.  The  Morgan  will  be  the 
only  cultivator  seen  at  work  in  our  vineyaid  the  coming  season. 
All  others  will  be  found  at  reit  in  the  fence  corners.  Yours  truly, 
S  K.  LKMMON,  Supt.  Oakland  Vineyard  Co. 


The  Best  Pulverizer  in  the  World. 

HORTIOULTDRISTS   AND   FARMERS.   TRY  IT. 


NOTE  THE  FOLLOWINO  TESTIMONIALS  FBOM 
OUK  OWN  PEOPLE. 


Especially  Adapted  for  Orchards  and  Vineyards. 

CONSIDBBINQ  TBB  IMMENSE  AMODNT  OF  LABOR  DONE 
THE  DRAFT  IS  VBBY  LIOHT. 


FaKSHo,  Cau,  Dec.  10th,  1891. 
Mr.  Jame4  Porteous,  Fresno,  Cal.  -Dear  S  r:  Lait  winter  I  pur- 
chased a  ten. foot  Triumph  Spading  Hirr  w,  and  am  please  i  to 
say  that  I  fou  d  it  a  most  satisfactory  t'  o1.  I  used  It  i'l  bath  mv 
n'lraery  and  orchards  and  '  .und  that  it  Uft  the  grnnnd  io  belter 
shape  than  any  c  Itivator  I  liau  ever  used.  For  pulverizing  r  .ugh 
and  ckddy  ground  I  don't  believe  there  is  an  implement  <«iiuerlor 
to  it  in  the  market.    Yours  trul\,  OKO.  C.  KOKUI.NG, 

Manager  for  the  Fancher  Creek  Nursery,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Frks.no,  Cal.,  Dec  19,  IHVl. 
Mr.  James  Porteous,  Fresno,  Cal— Dear  Sit:  Having  uaed  the 
Morgan  Spading  Harrow  last  season  I  can  well  recomiueud  same 
tor  vine>ard  use;  It  is  economical  and  uoes  tu  work  well.  la 
he  ivy  ground  It  is  the  btst  tool  1  have  used  for  a  pulveriter  and 
it  leaves  the  ground  in  itood  c  nuition.    KtSi^ecttullv  youts, 

E.  I.  SABER,  Manager  for  Eisen  Vlnejard,  Fresiio,  Oal. 

Sacrambiito,  Cal.,  Dec.  Slat,  1391. 

Oents; — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  cnnceraing  the  Morgan  .lead- 
ing Harrow  puichas  d  by  ni)  last  spring,  woulJ  say  that  1  ordered 
It  tor  the  purpose  of  xptrimenilng  in  my  orchi*rd  to  acceriain 
whether  or  not  I  oould  get  an  implement  that  would  comb  ne  the 
(|ua  ities  ot  the  olsc  and  cultivator.  I  Hud  up  m  trial  tha:  the 
Larrow  above  referred  to  is  the  muse  complete  tool  that  can  be 
used  in  an  orchard.  As  a  pulverizer,  levcler,  and  cultivator,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  it  is  the  beet  1  have  ever  seen.  It  thoroughly 
stirs  thn  ground  boneath  the  surface  without  opening  it  to  the 
sun's  ra>s  and  keeps  the  ground  loose  of  eutllcient  depth  to  rttain 
necessary  surface  moisture.  1  do  not  hesitate  In  recommending  it. 
Very  truly,  KDWIN  K.  SMUH, 

Secretary  State  Agricultural  Socioty. 
BsHiiiDA,  Cal  ,  Dec.  ITth,  1891. 

Dear  Sir:— Enclosed  find  check  to  pay  for  Muigan  Spading  Har- 
row It  is  the  best  implement  ever  invented  for  the  cultivatioo 
of  the  soil.    Respectfully,  J.  F.  WARD. 


AVERY  GRANITE  CHILLED  AND  STEEL  PLOWS.  — BEST  ON  EARTH. 


straight  Landsldo  and  Renewable  and  Adjustable 
Blip  Hnel.    KelDforced  Moldboard. 

Better  and  Stronger  than  Any  Other  Chilled  Plow 
Made. 

MADE  IN  ALL  SIZES. 


ASK  FOR 

AVERY 

PLOWS, 
HARROWS 

AND 


Caltiyators. 


If  J  our  dealer 
does  not  keep 
them  send  t<i 
us. 


PLEASE   SEND   FOB   OIBODLARS   AND   DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOQDBS 


Good  Turners,  TaOROOOH  Pulverizers.  Perfect, 

Clean,  Smooth  Work  In  Any  ooll. 
Just  Out  atjo  Plowing  their  Way  Into  Popular 

Vaveir  on  Solid  Merit. 
SEND  FOR  COMfLETE  OATALOQUB. 


ADOBE  SS. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  General  Agents,  Stockton,  Cal. 


25  to  50 


Prion,  Sl«5. 
Kqaal ta  any  $800  Job. 


ALL  GOODS  WARRANTED. 


CALL  OR  WRITK  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


No.  SO.  Price,  t80. 
Aa  good  aa  any  $135  Ji 


7S345 


No.  600.    Price,  $85. 
Sells  Elsewhere  for  $100. 


No.  801.    Price,  $18S. 
Compares  with  the  Best. 


No.  S  Cart.    A  Good,  Strong  Cart.    Price,  $15. 

All  Kinds  of  Vehicles  and.  Harness  Way  Below 
Anything  on  This  Coast. 

WE  SHIP  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO.. 

36i  to  44i  FSEMONT  STBEET,        -        •  SAN  FEANCISCO,  CAL. 


TOP  wm. 

We  have  decid'ad  to  clone  out  our 
Entire  Stock   of  END  SPRING  and 
Brewster  Spring  BUGGIES,  and  con- 
flne  our  eflforts  in  the  BUGGY  line  to 
the  celebrated  RICE  COIL  SPRING 
We  now  oflFer  you  your  pick  from  3'  CARLOADS  of  EndSprintr, 
Piano  Body,  Leather  1-4  lop  Bu^giea  at  $75  each;  Brewster  do  do  do, 
at  $80  each;  Leather  Top,  $5  extra.   Storm  Apron,  Boot  and  Oarpet 
furnished  with  each  buggy. 

These  buggies  are  all  B  grade,  of  best  material  and  workmanship, 
and  equal  to  any  $115  to  $125  buggy  to  be  found  in  the  tian  Francisco 
market. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO. 

8.  E.  OCR.  MARKET  AND  MAIN  ST8  SAN  FRANOISCO.  CAL. 


OMGl  ANDJiON  TEEES. 

Fruit.  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  Varieties. 


We  have  an  extra  large  and  fine  stock  of  Peach. 
Prune,  Apple,  Apricot,  Nectarine,  Pear  and  other 
Fruit  Trees. 

Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  Orange  and  Lemon 
Trees  in  the  State. 

WBITB    FOR  PRICKS. 

W.  R.  STRONG  COMPAHY,   -  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
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The  Battle-Ship  Oregon. 


One  of  the  largest  modern  ships  of  war  yet 
attempted  by  our  Government  is  the  battle-ship 
Oregon,  now  in  course  of  construction  at  the 
Union  Iron  Works  shipyard  in  this  city.  This 
vessel  is  to  have  a  displacement  of  10,000  tons, 
and  her  principal  dimensions  are :  Length,  348 
feet ;  breadth,  69  feet  3  inches,  and  depth,  from 
keelplate  to  superstructure,  42  feet.  She  was  con- 
tracted for  under  the  Naval  Construction  Act, 
passed  by  Congress,  June  30,  1890,  and  is  to  cost, 
exclusive  of  armament,  nearly  four  million  dol- 
lars. The  minimum  speed  to  be  maintained  for 
four  consecutive  hours  is  to  be  not  less  than 
fifteen  knots.  The  hull  is  to  be  of  steel,  not 
sheathed.  Her  framing  will  be  on  the  bracket 
system,  and  she  will  have  a  double  bottom  extend- 
ing from  armor-shelf  to  armor-shelf,  and  forward 
and  aft.  The  armor  on  her  sides,  for  protecting 
the  water-line,  will  have  a  maximum  thickness  of 
not  less  than  eighteen  inches,  with  a  mean  depth 
of  seven  feet,  and  the  transverse  armor  at  the  ends 
of  the  belt-line  will  not  be  less  than  seventeen 
inches  thick.  The  sides,  from  armor  belt  to  main 
deck,  will  be  protected  by  not  less  than  five  inches 
of  steel  armor.  Coal  is  to  be  carried  back  of  this 
casemate.  An  armored  deck,  not  less  than  three 
inches  in  thickness,  will  extend  forward  and  aft 
from  the  ends  of  the  armor  belt,  being  curved 
down  on  each  side  to  meet  the  side  of  the  ship  be- 
low the  water-line.  Over  the  side  armor  belt  this 
steel  deck  will  be  not  less  than  two  and  three- 
quarters  inches  in  thickness.  The  Oregon  will 
have  an  approved  water-excluding  material  equal 
to  woodite  or  cellulose,  fitted  along  the  sides,  for- 
ward and  aft,  on  the  slopes  of  the  three-inch  pro- 
tective deck. 

She  will  be  supplied  with  powerful  guns,  aggre- 
gating in  all  six  hundred  and 
thirty-one  tons.  They  will  in- 
clude four  13-inch  breech-load- 
ing rifles,  weighing  sixty  tons 
each,  with  their  mounts,  shields 
and  equipments;  four  8-inch 
breech- loading  rifles;  four  6-inch 
breech-loading  rifles;  sixteen  6- 
pounder  rapid-firing  guns;  six 
1-pounder  rapid-firing  guns,  and 
two  Gatlings,  with  all  necessary 
mountsand  shields  therefor.  It 
will  require  306  tons  of  ammu- 
nition to  complete  the  vessel's 
fighting  outfit. 

Her  13-inch  guns  will  be  pro- 
tected by  17  inches  of  armor. 
The  axes  of  these  guns  are  to  be 
not  less  than  six  feet  above  the 
deck,  and  due  regard  must  be 
paid  to  interference  of  fire  and 
the  eff^ects  of  the  blasts  of  the 
various  guns.  The  six  and  eight 
inch  guns  will  be  protected  by 
shields  and,  in  addition,  by 
barbettes  or  otherwise,  carrying 
our-inch  armor  for  the  six-inch 
guns,  and  six-inch  armor  for 
the  eight-inch  guns.  The  am- 
munition for  the  eight-inch  guos 

will  be  supplied  through  armored  tubes  The  Oregon 
will  carry  twelve  torpedoes.  There  will  be  seven  above- 
water  torpedo  tubes — two  forward,  one  aft,  and  two  on 


The  Supermlendent  of  California's  Agricul- 
tural Exhibit. 


Two  weeks  ago  we  gave  a  sketch  of  the  (jlas* 
house  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  ensconce  Califor- 
nia's contribution  to  the  display  in  the  general 
agricultural  building  of  the  World's  Fair.  The 
design  was  by  Dr.  N.  J.  Bird,  who  is  one  of  the 
staff  of  superintendents  appointed  by  the  Califor- 
nia World's  Fair  Commission  and  has  for  his 
specialty  the  agricultural  exhibit.  We  have  the 
opportunity  now  of  presenting  a  portrait  of  Dr. 
Bird,  whom  doubtless  many  of  our  readers  will 
meet  during  the  fair  if  not  before. 

Dr.  Bird  has  been  a  practicing  physician  and 
surgeon  in  this  city  for  over  twenty  years.  He  is 
a  graduate  from  Queen's  University,  Canada. 
He  early  invested  in  real  estate,  which  induced 
him  to  study  carefully  the  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural resources  of  the  State.  He  has  traveled 
extensively  throughout  California  with  a  view  to 
familiarizing  himself  with  the  extent  and  character 
of  our  arable  lands,  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  to 
cereals  and  plants,  and  the  most  desirable  locali- 
ties for  colonization.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad  his  influence  in  coloniza- 
tion in  several  localities  has  been  an  appreciable 
factor.  His  knowledge  of  the  State  and  its  prod- 
ucts will  serve  him  well  in  the  important  trust 
which  he  now  has  in  hand. 


DR.  J.  N.  BIRD  THE  CAL.  COMMISSION'S  SUPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Thb  leading  fruit-growers  of  the  county  have 
formally  organized  the  Butte  County  Horticul- 
tural Society  and  elected  the  following  officers: 
President,  W.  P.  Hammon;  vice-president,  Fred 
Pranks;  secretary,  Geo.  Ditchler,  and  treasurer, 
Eben  Boalt.  Outside  of  their  regular  duties  these 
officers  are  to  act  as  an  executive  committee  iu 
connection  with  the  following  gentlemen:  Col. 

Royce  of  Chico,  C.  H.  Legget  of 
Oroville,  and  T.  B  Hutchins  of 
Gridley.  The  meetings  of  the 
new  society  will  be  held  on  the 
first  Thursday  of  each  month, 
the  next  one  taking  place  at 
Chico,  and  the  ones  JoUowing 
at  Palermo,  Gridley,  Oroville 
and  Biggs,  in  the  order  named. 
Important  subjects  will  be  taken 
up  and  discussed  at  these  meet- 
ings, which  should  prove  very 
interesting  and  add  considerable 
to  the  membership  of  the  society. 
Pruning  will  be  the  subject  at 
the  Chico  meeting. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  BATTLE-SHIP  OREGON. 


Advices  from  Idaho  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  horse  market 
is  in  a  very  much  glutted  con- 
dition. Samuel  Rif^h,  a  wealthy 
stockman  of  Bear  Lake  county, 
who  has  carefully  investigated 
the  matter,  declares  that  the  pre- 
vailing dullness  in  the  horse 
trade  is  traceable  chiefly  to  elec- 
tricity. The  large  cities  of  the 
East,  South  and  West  have  for 
years  purchased  their  street-car 
horses  in  Idaho,  but  the  horse 


each  side.  She  will  also  carry  a  distilling  apparatus,  |  car  has  been  superseded  by  the  electric  and  the  cable  car, 
which  will  supply  fresh  water;  the  allowance  of  water  and  hoise  flesh  is  not  wanted.  Many  stockmen  purpose 
to  be  carried  is  to  be  enough  to  last  fifteen  days.  I  allowing  their  animals  to  run  at  will  until  a  demand  arises. 
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Tbe  Week. 

The  sun  is  rapidly  gaining  power,  and  growth  is  begin- 
ning to  put  on  vernal  aspects.  Deciduous  trees  are  in 
bloom  in  the  earlier  sections,  and  the  tardy  pruners  are 
making  full  use  of  the  lengthening  days  to  finish  their 
work.  Grass  and  grain  are  still  advancing  slowly  because 
of  the  prevailing  low  temperatures  which  are  now  yield- 
ing sway.  The  next  few  days,  if  existing  weather. con- 
tinues, will  work  notable  changes  in  the  landscape.  None 
but  the  hardier  wildflowers  have  yet  unfolded. 

Fruit  prospects  continue  of  the  best.  Whether  the  east- 
ern reports  of  injury  to  fruit  buds  and  trees  be  exaggerated 
or  not,  California  bids  fair  to  have  a  crop  beyond  any 
gathered  before.  This  year's  orange  crop  at  the  south  will 
be  but  the  forerunner  of  the  summer  fruit  crops  of  the 
whole  State.  It  is  now  proposed  to  have  a  grand  citrus 
display  at  the  opening  of  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  on 
May  1.  Space  for  this  display  has  become  available 
through  the  failure  of  cold  storage  fruits  of  the  last  East- 
ern crop.  This  is  an  opportunity  which  has  not  been 
counted  upon  by  Californians.  Fortunately  the  chance 
comes  soon  enough  to  enable  the  Southern  growers  to  take 
full  possession  of  it.  The  Southern  citrus  fair  at  Colton 
next  month  should  be  the  gathering  point  for  the  Chicago 
effort. 

Indications  are  that  the  opening  of  the  World's  Fair 
will  be  even  more  widely  attractive  than  has  been  antici- 
pated.   It  will  be  the  show  chance  of  the  century. 

Thb  Orange  Belt  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
only  14  years  since  the  first  Navel  orange  was  ripened  in 
this  State.  And  now  the  production  of  that  variety  of 
fruit  in  southern  California  amounts  to  several  thousand 
carloads  a  year.  The  growth  of  the  industry  has  certainly 
been  most  astonishing.  In  that  short  period  it  has  be- 
come one  of  the  leading  interests  of  California. 

An  elbctric  boad  is  to  run  through  Santa  Clara  valley 
from  San  Jose  to  Saratoga.  The  proposed  route  is  through 
a  very  productive  region,  and  fruit-growers  anticipate  that 
their  facilities  for  reaching  a  cheap  and  quick  market  will 
be  much  improved. 


Tonng  Aliens  in  California  Agrioaltnre. 

The  farther  our  duties  lead  us  into  the  regions  of  the 
State  which  are  now  undergoing  most  rapid  and  satisfac- 
tory development  the  deeper  our  impression  of  the  service 
which  is  being  rendered  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  common- 
wealth by  the  young  men.  We  have  never  attended  agri- 
cultural meetings  anywhere  in  which  so  large  a  percentage 
of  participants  are  those  with  well-thatched  polls  and 
downy  cheeks.  They  gather  from  miles  around  with 
faces  bronzed  by  the  sunshine,  hands  hardened  by  contact 
with  soil  and  tools  and  in  clothing  which  befits  such  occu- 
pation, and  yat  one  can  see  at  a  glance  that  they  are 
young  men  who  have  the  polish  of  the  schools  and  the 
behavior  of  gentlemen.  Even  their  manner  of  listening 
discloses  their  training  and* their  entry  upon  discussion 
evinces  thought.  They  are  young  men  whom  California 
is  drawing  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  develop  her  re- 
sources and  extend  her  peerless  productions. 

As  a  rule,  these  young  men  come  to  California  with  a 
certain  amount  of  capital  besides  their  own  physical 
strength  and  intellectual  culture.  They  are  often  younger 
sons  who  come  with  paternal  coin  to  help  them  toward  a 
career  in  a  new  world.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  are  a 
prey  to  the  wily  schemer  who  sells  them  land  which  no 
experienced  person  would  select,  and  perhaps  charges 
them  for  advice  which  they  could  better  pay  to  withhold. 
Still,  such  cases  are  not  numerous.  As  a  rule,  these  young 
men  have  not  undergone  the  knocks  of  school  and  college 
life  and  of  travel  for  nothing.  They  are  usually  shrewd 
enough  to  detect  interested  friendship  and  purposeful  ad- 
vice. Generally  their  investments  are  wise  and  serve  as  a 
good  foundation  for  the  later  superstructure  of  labor  and 
industrial  devotion  which  they  erect. 

We  never  meet  a  group  of  such  young  men  anywhere  in 
the  State  without  thinking  how  important  a  factor  they 
constitute  in  our  agricultural  outlook.  They  certainly 
deserve  our  fullest  interest  and  encouragement.  They  are 
in  a  sense  pioneers,  though  they  come  to  a  country  well 
known  and  prosperous.  They  undertake  no  perilous 
journey  and  experience  no  narrow  escapes.  Still  they 
come  to  make  homes  in  a  new  part  of  the  world,  and  if 
they  go  to  an  undeveloped  region  they  undertake  a  season 
of  cabin  and  tent  life  and  deny  themselves  the  society  of 
the  gentler  sex  while  they  are  bringing  their  enterprises 
to  the  point  of  profitable  return.  Such  a  life  demands 
considerable  devotion  and  persistence  and  entitles  one  to 
the  success  which  it  usually  commands. 

We  make  these  references  just  at  this  time  because  it 
occurs  to  us  that  there  are  many  of  the  native  sons  of 
golden  sires  resident  in  and  around  our  larger  towns  who 
do  not  know  how  large  a  part  the  foreign-born  youth  are 
taking  in  the  building  up  of  our  new  regions.  It  is  un- 
questionably true  that  while  these  California  young  men 
are  striving  for  chances  to  creep  into  professional  and  mer- 
cantile back-seats  in  cities  and  towns,  the  bright  young 
aliens  are  possessing  themselves  of  the  best  of  the  country, 
and  will  make  themselves  the  coming  men  of  the  State. 
They  will  soon  perceive  the  advantages  of  the  new  land 
and  the  benefits  of  American  citizenship.  As  their  prop- 
erties are  developing,  they  are  themselves  becoming 
Americanized.  They  will  bring  here  more  capital  to  re- 
inforce what  they  will  accumulate  by  their  own  industry. 
Before  the  city-born  Californians  get  half-way  to  the  front 
in  the  crowded  ranks  of  professional  and  business  life,  the 
agricultural  young  aliens  will  have  their  ventures  yielding 
a  profit,  their  new  residences  models  of  taste  and  comfort; 
and  before  our  own  young  men  can  show  to  the  world  visi- 
ble means  of  support,  the  charming  native  daughters  will 
be  enwreathed  with  orange-blossoms  from  trees  tended  by 
alien  hands  and  led  away  to  grace  the  triumphs  of  the  en- 
terprising invaders. 

Let  us  tell  you,  California  young  men,  you  must  wake 
up  and  go  forward.  Not  alone  do  youth  from  beyond  the 
sea  menace  you  with  their  better  deeds.  All  the  other 
States  are  sending  their  best  sons  and  establishing  them 
in  our  best  lands  and  in  our  most  promising  enterprises. 
It  is  not  an  influx  of  farm  hands  or  of  clodhoppers.  It 
is  a  marching  in  of  young  men  of  education,  of  good  man- 
ners, of  winning  address.  They  are  not  strangers  to  the 
drawing-room.  They  come  to  California  with  a  love  of 
land,  which  is  a  sign  of  nobility  in  the  oldest  nations. 
They  propose  to  succeed  and  to  possess  the  land,  and  in 
so  doing  they  will  dispossess  our  own  young  men  unless 
they  cherish  similar  purpose  and  are  willing  to  strive  for 
ends  similarly  honorable. 

This  issue  will  bring  a  new  future  and  a  new  population 
to  California.  It  will  advance  the  State.  It  will  make 
California  young  men  of  to-day  the  uncles  of  the  grand 
race  of  Californians  that  is  to  be. 

The  Northern  Citrus  Fair  is  at  an  end,  after  a  most  suc- 
cessful six-weeks'  session.  Its  results  have  been  so  satis- 
factory that  there  is  little  doubt  succeeding  fairs  will  be 
held  in  San  Francisco  each  year. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Within  the  past  week  Mr.  Cleveland  has  named  two 
more  members  of  his  Cabinet— Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  of 
Georgia,  for  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Hon.  Sterling 
Morton,  of  Nebraska,  for  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Only 
two  places  remain  to  be  filled,  namely,  the  Secretaryship 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Attorney-Generalship.  The  interest 
of  our  readers  will  naturally  center  about  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture;  and  they  cannot  fail  to  be  gratified 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  an  actual,  practical  farmer,  and 
that  he  has  been  a  farmer  and  a  pioneer  all  his  life.  Mr. 
Morton  lives  in  a  fine  country  home  adjoining  the  town 
of  Nebraska  City,  on  the  Missouri  river  on  land  originally 
settled  by  himself.  His  house  is  known  as  Arbor  Lodge, 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  is  the  author  and  pro- 
moter of  the  idea  known  as  Arbor  Day.  He  is  an  en- 
thusiastic anvocate  of  forestry.  He  has  four  stalwart  sons, 
and  sometimes  says  that  his  principal  agricultural  product 
is  his  twenty-five  feet  of  boys.  Each  of  these  sons  is 
more  than  six  feet  in  height. 

While  Mr.  Morton  has  all  his  life  lived  upon  and  worked 
a  farm,  he  has  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  an  active 
figure  in  the  political  life  of  the  West.  He  has  been  a 
persistent  writer  on  economic  topics,  and  in  the  past  five 
or  six  Presidential  campaigns  has  made  a  general  stump 
canvass  of  his  State  in  the  interest  of  the  Democratic 
party.  Of  late  years  he  has  not  been  in  harmony  with 
the  ideas  that  have  ruled  his  own  class  and  section,  being 
outspoken  against  the  financial  and  other  propositions  of  the 
Populist  movement.  In  the  late  campaign  he  took  the 
stump  against  the  People's  party  candidates  in  Nebraska, 
canvassing  the  whole  State  in  opposition  to  ex-Senator 
Van  Wyck.  He  is,  in  short,  an  Old  Line  western  Demo- 
crat holding  to  extreme  theories  of  tariff  reform,  to  hard 
money  as  against  greenbacks  and  to  gold  a.s  against  silver. 
It  is  curiously  notable  that  while  he  and  Cleveland  are  in 
general  accord  as  to  economic  questions,  they  are  wide 
apart  in  political  associations  and  tendencies. 

Apparently,  Mr.  Cleveland  is  seeking  to  organize  a 
Cabinet  of  all  shades  of  political  sentiment.  Gresham  is 
a  Republican  with  strong  Populist  leanings;  Carlisle  is  an 
Old  Line  Democrat  with  before-the-war  connections  and 
tendencies;  Hoke  Smith  is  a  southerner  of  tbe  new  type; 
and  Morton  is  a  westerner  of  westerners,  representative  of 
a  species  of  Democrscy  absolutely  unknown  east  of  the 
AUeghanies.  Former  presidents,  since  Washington,  have 
sought  to  make  their  Cabinets  harmonious  rather  than 
representative  of  different  opinions.  Mr.  Cleveland's  ex- 
periment is  an  interesting  one  to  say  the  least. 

It  is  a  very  notable  fact  that  every  man  thus  far 
selected  for  Mr.  Cleveland's  Cabinet  is,  like  Cleveland 
himself,  country  born  and  country  bred.  The  country 
keeps  up  its  habit,  begun  in  the  early  days  of  the  Repub- 
lic, of  supplying  all  the  active  and  really  effective  men  in 
political  life.  Not  alone  in  politics,  but  in  law,  trade, 
finance,  war,  medicine,  the  pulpit,  science,  literature  and 
railroad  administration  the  country  born  and  bred  man 
bears  ofl  the  palm  over  his  city  bora  and  bred  brother. 
Some  time  back  the  Seattle  Post- Intelligencer,  writing  of 
this  subject,  said  : 

There  is  not  a  United  States  Senator  or  Representative  of 
either  party  of  eminence  who  was  city  born  and  bred.  There 
is  not  a  lawyer  of  first  rank  in  New  York  City,  or  anv  other 
great  city  of  the  nation,  who  is  city  born  and  bred;  there  is  not 
a  great  mercliant,  banker,  doctor,  scientist,  preacher  or  editor 
who  is  not  couutry  born  and  bred.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of 
tbe  great  railroad  men  of  the  country,  from  presidents  and 
general  managers  down  to  the  heads  of  departments  and 
bureaus,  are  country  bred. 

Rarely  does  a  city  born  and  bred  man  become  a  leader  in  any 
walk  of  useful  and  elevated  human  activity.  The  city  train- 
ing stands  for  the  annihilation  of  individuality;  the  suppres- 
sion and  stunting  of  versatility;  tbe  emasculation  of  rugeed, 
boisterous  verility  of  mind  and  body.  During  tbe  war  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  with  a  united  population  of  1,500  000, 
never  sent  a  man  to  war  that  rose  to  signal  distinction  as  an 
able  soldier  compared  with  country  communities  of  equal  pop- 
ulation. Not  a  single  volunteer  soldier  of  distinction  wan  con- 
tributed to  the  war  by  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston  or 
Baltimore. 

The  city-bred  man  has  plenty  of  courage  and  brains,  but  he 
is  cynical,  indifferent,  languid  and  non-enthusiastic  compared 
with  the  country-bred  man.  The  men  who  have  ruled  America 
in  the  world  of  inspiring  ideas  and  the  world  of  innovating 
revolutionary  action  that  makes  for  national  progress  have 
been  country  bred,  whether  we  consider  the  world  of  affairs 
or  the  world  of  contemplation  that  includes  literature. 
Mental  and  moral  virility,  vivacity,  intense  and  energetic  in- 
dividuality liock  to  the  cities,  hot  they  are  not  born  nor  bred 
there,  forsnch  qnalities  dwindle  and  die  there  and  have  to  be  con- 
stantly recruited  from  the  ranks  of  country  born  and  bred  men. 
Men  become  machines,  not  leaders,  organizers  and  execativee 
under  the  pressure  of  city  life  from  birth,  and  it  takes  an  in- 
fusion of  the  ruddy  drop  of  manly  blood  that  perennially 
flows  in  the  veins  of  the  ambitious  and  aspiring  countryman 
to  make  the  life  of  a  great  city  more  spiritual  and  attractive 
than  the  spectacle  of  a  great  machine,  an  automaton,  whose 
breath  is  steam,  whose  heart  is  a  force-pump  and  whose  soul  is 
electricity. 

Nothing  in  system,  nothing  in  machinery,  nothing  in  the 
harnessed  powers  of  earth,  air,  sea  or  sky  can  supplant  the 
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functions  of  soul,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  training  and 
atmosphere  and  experience  of  great  cities  do  not  educate  their 
native-bom  stock  so  often  to  the  pitch  of  greatness  as  the 
country  where  nature's  kindness  is  inexhaustible,  and  where 
nature's  nobility  are  suffered  to  become  men  before  they  are 
brutally  bent  and  forced  to  become  machines,  or  rather  one  of 
the  cogs  on  a  million  merciless  wheels. 

Seldom  has  more  truth  been  better  spoken.  It  cannot 
too  often  be  impressed  upon  parents  that  the  best  place 
to  bring  up  their  children  is  in  the  country,  where 
not  only  the  physical,  but,  as  well,  the  mental,  moral  and 
spiritual  faculties  can  develop  amid  surroundings  calcu- 
lated to  bring  them  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of  per- 
fection. The  early  habits  of  city  life  are  not  favorable  to 
the  assertion  of  independence  and  individuality  of  char- 
acter, or  to  the  practice  of  indomitable  industry  and  econ- 
omy. The  city  intellect  gets  lost  in  the  whirl  of  social 
life;  the  opportunities  for  refined  pleasure  are  extraordinary; 
the  temptation  to  luxurious  habits  of  self-indulgence  are 
numerous;  the  pressure  to  make  a  worker  a  machine  rather 
than  a  man  is  immense  and  intense. 


The  center  of  political  interest  during  the  past  week  has 
been  Topeka,  Kansas,  where  there  has  been  a  series  of 
riotous  collisions  between  the  rival  Populist  and  Repub- 
lican Legislative  bodies.  The  facts  leading  up  to  these 
events,  and  which  must  be  understood  before  they  become 
intelligible,  are  as  follows:  The  official  report  of  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Canvassers  showed  that  the  Popu- 
lists had  elected  the  Governor  and  had  a  majority  in  the 
Senate,  but  had  failed  to  carry  a  majority  of  the  House. 
When  the  Legislature  met,  the  official  returns  showed  that 
sixty-four  Republican's,  fifty-eight  Populists  and  two 
Democrats  had  certificates  of  election  and  were  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  organization  of  the  House.  Subsequent- 
ly, the  Republican  majority  of  the  House  voted  to  throw 
out  one  of  their  own  partisans  on  grounds  of  fraud  and 
give  his  seat  to  a  Democrat,  decreasing  the  Republican 
total  to  sixty-three  and  making  the  Democratic  total 
three.  Thus  the  Republicans  had  a  majority  of  two,  and 
could  organize  the  House,  choose  the  speaker  and 
various  oflScers,  and  gain  control  of  the  various  commit- 
tees. But  the  Populist  secretary  of  State  refused  to  read 
the  list  of  members-elect  according  to  oflScial  returns 
of  the  State  Board  of  Canvassers,  whereupon  the  Re- 
publican members,  being  in  a  majority,  at  once  effected  an 
organization,  which  the  Populist  members  would  not 
recognize.  They  effected  a  second  or  Populist  organiza- 
tion, and  thus  there  came  into  being  two  rival  Houses,  oc- 
cupying the  same  hall  with  their  respective  speakers 
wielding  gavels  at  the  same  desk.  The  Senate  and  Gov- 
ernor, being  Populist,  recognized  the  Populist  House, 
but  the  three  Democratic  members  of  the  lower 
branch  soon  decided  to  cooperate  with  the  majority 
organization.  The  Populists,  although  in  number 
less  than  a  quorum,  proceeded  to  elect  a  speaker,  and  then 
this  minority,  calling  itself  the  House,  proceeded  to  vote 
out  of  their  seats  without  inquiry  or  hearing  enough 
of  the  duly  elected  Republicans,  and  to  vote  into  seats 
enough  Populists  who  had  not  been  elected  to  make  up  a 
quorum.  The  Populist  Governor  refused  recog- 
nition to  the  duly  organized  majority  made  up  of  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  and  recognized  the  Populist  mi- 
nority. After  a  day  or  two  of  confusioo,  the  rival  bodies, 
by  private  agreement,  occupied  the  hall  of  Reprejentatives 
at  different  hours,  the  Republican-Democratic  House  hold- 
ing its  sessions  in  the  morning,  while  the  Populists  met 
in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  This  was  the  situation  up 
to  Thursday  of  last  week. 

On  that  day  the  Populist  House,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Governor,  attempted  to  force  the  issue  by  denying  the 
Republican-Democratic  or  majority  orgauizitioa  entrance 
to  the  State  House.  To  this  end,  several  companies  of  the 
local  militia  were  by  executive  order  called  into  service, 
and  directed  to  prevent  the  Republican-Democratic  body 
from  entering  the  building;  and  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  the  officers  of  the  Populist  House  were  ordered  to 
barricade  the  doors.  At  nine  o'clock  the  barred-out 
majority  appeared  in  a  body,  pushed  the  guards  aside, 
broke  down  the  doors  and  took  possession  of  the  hall. 
Gov.  Lewelling  called  out  the  whole  force  of  the  State 
militia,  but  upon  assembling  the  next  day  it  was  found 
that  its  sympathies  were  not  with  the  Governor's  party, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  employed  to  intimidate  the 
Republican-Democratic  House,  but  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  stood  ready  to  defend  that  body.  But,  though 
deserted  by  the  militia,  the  Populists  were  not  without 
resources,  for  their  partisans  came  in  from  the  surrounding 
country  in  large  numbers  and  were  sworn  in  by  the 
Populist  sherifi  of  Shawnee  county  as  deputies,  organized 
into  companies  and  set  to  guard  the  State  House,  which 
the  Republican  Democratic  outfit  had  not  abandoned. 
Nobody  was  allowed  to  enter  the  doors,  but  squads  of 
the  militia  forced  their  way  through  the  line  of  Populist 
pickets  stationed  around  the  grouads  and  brought  pro- 


visions which  were  hoisted  in  baskets  and  received  by  the 
imprisoned  legislators  through  the  windows.  This  absurd 
situation  continued  till  Saturday  night,  when  the  Pop- 
ulists gave  up  the  siege  and  established  their  official  resi- 
dence elsewhere,  leaving  the  Republican-Democratic 
House  in  possession  of  the  regular  hall.  During  the  siege 
passion  ran  high  on  both  sides  and  there  were  numberless 
free  fights,  but,  happily,  no  general  conflict. 

The  dispersion  of  the  rival  armed  forces  is  only  a  truce 
and  by  no  means  closes  the  issue.  Each  of  the  rival 
Houses  continues  to  regard  itself  as  the  official  body;  and 
the  question  is  one  which  can  only  be  settled  by  the 
courts.  To  this  method  of  settlement  the  majority  has 
from  the  beginning  invited  the  Populists,  but  the  latter 
have  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  judges  were  Repub- 
licans and  that  they  would,  therefore,  decide  in  favor  of 
the  majority  body.  The  Populist  Governor  has  claimed 
the  right  to  arbitrarily  decide  which  House  is  legally  or- 
ganized and  his  partisans  have  refused  any  other  plan  of 
adjustment.  Of  course,  the  matter  will  in  the  end  have  to 
be  settled  by  the  courts  and  it  is  possible  that  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  Populist  House  will  be  declared  illegal; 
and  that  the  election  of  Judge  Martin  to  the  United  States 
Senate  will  be  pronounced  irregular  and  void. 

Ex-Gov,  John  P.  St.  John,  of  Kansas,  is  now  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  since  the  incidents  related  above  has,  through 
one  of  the  city  papers,  given  the  Populist  side  of  the 
case — a  side  with  which  he  is  evidently  in  close  sympathy. 
The  view  which  he  thus  opens  is  especially  interesting, 
because  the  Populists,  having  no  great  daily  newspapers 
of  their  own  and  no  connection  with  the  Associated  Press, 
or  other  news  systems,  seldom  get  their  side  fairly  before 
the  public.  The  great  development  of  Populist  sentiment 
in  Kansas  is  due,  the  ex-Governor  declares,  to  the  fact 
that  the  State  has,  under  Republican  administrations,  been 
ridden  almost  to  death  by  corporation  and  money  in- 
terests. Times  were  so  bad  that  four  years  ago  the 
private  mortgage  indebtedness  of  the  farmers  of  the  State 
amounted  to  $24,000,000.  The  result  was  that  in  1890 
enough  Republicans  left  the  party  and  joined  the  Pop- 
ulists to  reduce  the  Republican  plurality  of  82,000  to 
nothing,  and  in  1892,  to  give  to  the  Populists  the  entire 
list  of  State  officers.  In  the  State  Senate  they  had  an  un- 
questioned majority.  As  to  the  lower  house — we  quote 
Gov.  St.  John's  words — "  on  the  face  of  the  returns  the 
Republicans  claimed  it,  but  the  Populists  charged  that  it 
was  obtained  by  the  grossest  kind  of  fraud.  The  majority 
either  way  was  very  small.  It  is  not  probable  that  anyone 
will  ever  know  which  party  has  an  honest  majority."  The 
judicial  organization  of  the  State,  like  the  militia,  is  still 
largely  Republican,  and  this  puts  the  Populists,  who  are 
clearly  in  popular  majority,  at  a  disadvantage,  and  ex- 
plains theii  unwillingness  to  appeal  to  the  courts.  In  con- 
cluding his  statement.  Gov.  St.  John  says: 

Governor  Lewelling  is  a  plain,  practical  sort  of  a  man.  He 
has  sense  enough  to  know  that  a  conflict  of  arms  would,  under 
the  circumstances,  result  in  his  defeat.  Besides,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  "war."  His  party  can  better  afford  to  let  the  Re- 
publicans batter  down  the  State  House  doors  and  enter  and 
hold  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  force,  and  let 
the  Populists  secure  another  place  in  which  to  transact  their 
legislative  business,  and  take  the  whole  question  two  years 
hence  to  the  people  for  settlement  at  the  ballot-box.  Then  the 
farmers  will  likely  be  heard  from.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  the 
whole  affair  is  extremely  disgraceful  and  should  serve  to  im- 
press the  people  with  the  necessity  of  putting  a  party  in  power 
that  will  engage  in  a  better  business  than  a  mere  scramble  for 
office. 

Rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  the  Hawaiian  matter 
and  if  signs  do  not  fail  the  island  realm  will  be  American 
territory  before  the  Harrison  administration  goes  out  of 
office — one  week  from  Saturday.  Secretary  Foster  acting 
for  our  government,  and  the  five  commissioners  who  rep- 
resent the  provisional  government  of  Hawaii  have  agreed 
upon  terms  of  annexation  which  are  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  ratification.  The  treaty — for  the  matter  takes  the 
form  of  a  treaty — states  its  objects  and  purposes  to  be  the 
annexation  of  the  islands  to  the  United  States.  The 
great  problems  which  have  confronted  the  friends  of  an- 
nexation— the  provision  for  the  Queen,  the  Chinese  resi- 
dents and  the  Hawaiian  debt — are  disposed  of  in  succinct 
and  comprehensive  paragraphs.  The  royal  family  is 
liberally  provided  for.  The  deposed  Queen  is  to  receive 
$20,000  a  year,  and  the  heiress  apparent  is  to  receive 
a  lump  sum  of  $150,000.  As  for  the  Chinese, 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  sojourners,  having  no 
rights  as  citizens  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  not  to  be  taken  into  citizenship  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  territory  where  they  happen  to  now  reside.  It 
is  also  provided  that  no  Chinaman  shall  be  received  into 
this  country  from  Hawaii,  but  it  is  said  that  this  is  an 
almost  unnecessary  safeguard,  as  the  Chinese  on  the 
islands  are  too  prosperous  and  contented  to  care  to  emi- 
grate. The  debt  of  Hawaii  is  disposed  of  by  the  United 
States  assuming  responsibility  for  it  in  its  entirety.  The 
debt  is  $3,000,000.    In  return  for  this  assumption,  how- 


ever, the  United  States  is  to  be  the  recipient  of  all  the 
revenues  for  the  islands.  Thi^  income,  although  the  fact 
is  not  made  apparent  in  the  treaty,  is  about  $10,000,000 
annually.  The  form  of  government  for  the  islands  is,  of 
course,  left  open  for  the  decision  of  Congress.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  Hawaii  shall  either  have  a  Governor,  like  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  or  a  Commission  similar  to  that  which 
presides  over  the  afi'airs  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
These  are  details,  however,  to  be  settled  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty.  The  last  section  of  the  document  pro- 
vides that  the  provisional  government  of  Hawaii  must 
accept  the  terms  of  the  treaty  within  two  months  from 
the  time  it  is  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate. 

This  treaty,  it  will  be  seen,  gives  the  islands  to  the 
United  States  upon  our  own  terms,  leaving  all  matters  of 
detail  to  be  adjusted  after  the  fact  of  annexation.  It  is 
much  less  than  the  Hawaiian  commissioners  asked  for,  but 
they  profess  themselves  satisfied  and  give  assurances  that 
the  engagement  will  promptly  be  accepted  by  the  powers 
that  be  in  the  islands.  It  is  asserted  that  a  canvass  of  the 
Senators  has  been  made  privately,  and  that  the  treaty  is 
certain  of  adoption  by  the  Senate.  The  deposed  queen, 
the  heiress  apparent  and  the  representatives  of  an  older 
royal  line  have  all  addressed  protests  against  annexation 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  believed  that 
they  will  be  disregarded.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  for- 
eign government  has  filed  a  formal  protest  against  our 
absorption  of  the  islands. 

Mb.  Adams,  a  dairyman  of  large  experience,  proposes  to 
erect  and  operate  a  creamery  at  Petaluma.  The  only  con- 
dition he  makes  to  consummation  of  the  project  is  that  he 
must  secure  contracts  for  the  milk  of  200  cows.  The  mat- 
ter therefore  rests  largely  with  farmers.  The  stipulation 
Mr.  Adams  makes  is  founded  on  knowledge  that  success  of 
a  creamery  depends  on  a  stable  and  copious  supply  of  good 
milk  just  as  fully  as  on  proper  and  intelligent  methods  of 
operation  and  a  favorable  condition  of  markets  for  cream- 
ery products.  The  last  named  will  generally  take  care  of 
itself;  the  first  must  be  a  matter  of  contract,  or  at  least  of 
specific  agreement.  On  his  part  the  creamery  man  should 
be  required  to  pay  full  prices  for  milk;  and  then  all  ele- 
ments of  success  will  be  present  with  dairymen  and  cream- 
ery operators. 

The  Assembly  at  Sacramento,  after  a  fierce  parlia- 
mentary fight,  has  decided  to  re-enact  the  coyote-bounty 
law  in  substantially  its  old  form,  with  the  important  ex- 
ception that  the  amount  of  the  bounty  is  cut  down  from 
$5  to  $2.50.  Inasmuch  as  the  expense  to  the  State  for  ex- 
termination of  these  pests  has  been  very  heavy,  no  serious 
objection  will  be  made  to  the  reduction.  The  feeling  on 
the  financial  feature  of  the  law  was  very  significantly 
shown,  however,  when  it  passed  the  amendment  by  a  vote 
of  36  to  36,  while  the  main  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  41  to 
24.  New  features  of  the  proposed  law  are  that  coyote 
scalps  shall  be  burned  in  the  presence  of  boards  of  super- 
visors, and  it  is  unlawful  to  import  the  scalps  from 
another  State. 

Shipments  of  fruit  in  Southern  California  are  held 
back  by  reports  of  prevailing  cold  weather  in  the  East. 
The  prices  of  oranges  at  Pomona  are  now  $1.10  to  $1,25 
per  box  for  seedlings,  and  $2.15  to  $2.50  per  box  for 
navels.  Fruit  growers  can  make  money  at  these  figures, 
but  they  are  convinced  there  will  be  material  improvement 
in  the  market  within  the  next  30  days.  Much  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  condition  of  the  Florida  crop.  Advices 
from  that  State  confirm  previous  statements  that  the  late 
frosts  were  most  damaging,  not  to  say  destructive. 

Full  particulars  of  the  proposed  consolidation  of 
the  spring  wheat  flour  millers  in  the  Middle  Northwest 
show  that  it  will  be  the  most  powerful  trust  yet  organized 
in  America,  outside  of  the  Standard  oil  and  steel  beam 
combines,  but  its  features  are  claimed  to  be  an  improve- 
ment on  those  of  most  trusts.  Pillsbury  and  other  promi- 
nent men  are  in  the  directory.  Up  to  date,  however,  it 
has  not  been  explained  in  what  particulars  it  will  be  an 
"improvement"  on  other  trusts.  Perhaps  it  will  be  in 
advantages  to  those  in  the  trust. 

The  Sutter  Horticultural  Society  has  elected 
the  following  officers  to  ferve  for  the  ensuing 
year:  B.  F,  Walton,  President.;  B.  F.  Frisbie,  Vice- 
Pres.;  F.  D.  Walton,  Sec;  W.  H.  Campbell,  Treas.; 
H.  P.  Stabler,  Entomologist.  Directors— R,  C.  Kells,  H. 
P.  Stabler  and  P.  L  Bunce.  Steps  toward  formation  of  a 
local  fruit  union  have  been  taken.  The  Sutter  County  So- 
ciety is  developing  into  a  very  efficient  organization. 

Relative  to  the  orange  season,  the  Santa  Ana  Blade 
says:  "  The  crop  is  the  largest  ever  grown  in  this  county, 
and  in  siz"^  and  quality  the  fruit  can  hardly  be  excelled. 
Prices  are  all  right,  and  growers  are  well  satisfied." 
Truly,  a  most  happy  combination  of  conditions. 
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Proposed  Ghaoges  in  Road  Laws. 

A  strong  effort  has  been,  and  is  being  made  in  the  legis- 
lature to  change  the  new  road  laws,  and  several  bills  have 
been  introduced  for  that  purpose.  A  Senate  substitute  for 
these  has  been  adopted  in  committee.  Following  are  the 
salient  features  of  the  proposed  amendments: 

An  owner  or  occupant  of  land  adjoining  a  highway  may 
plant  a  line  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  along  the  road,  pro- 
vided that  the  supervisors  may  order  the  whole  width  of  the 
road  reserved  for  traffic. 

Each  supervisor  should  be  road  commissioner  in  his  su- 
pervisor district;  see  that  all  orders  of  the  Board  are  exe- 
cuted, and  receive  as  commissioner  2o  cents  a  mile  while 
traveling  in  the  interest  of  the  roads. 

The  boards  of  supervisors  shall  have  general  supervision 
over  the  roads  of  their  county.  They  must  by  proper  or- 
dinance: I.  Lay  out  and  work  all  necessary  highways. 
2.  Keep  a  record  of  public  roads.  3.  Abolish  or  abandon 
roads.  4.  Acquire  right  of  way  over  private  property  for 
roads.  5.  Levy  a  tax  for  road  purposes.  6.  In  their  dis- 
cretion, erect  mile  posts  and  guide  boards.  7.  Cause  the 
road  tax  to  be  apportioned  to  the  several  districts.  8. 
Audit  claims  against  the  different  funds.  9.  In  their  dis- 
cretion, establish  gates  on  the  highways.  10.  Provide  for 
the  watering  of  roads.  11.  In  their  diicretion,  advertise 
for  bids  to  grade,  construct  or  otherwise  improve  or  main- 
tain roads. 

The  road  commissioners  must  take  charge  of  the  high- 
ways within  their  respective  districts  and  shall  employ  all 
men,  teams,  etc.,  to  maintain  the  roads,  construct  new 
ones,  etc.,  when  such  work  is  not  let  by  contract. 

Stambonl's  Record  Stands. 

The  board  of  appeals  for  the  Pacific  district  of  the  Na- 
tional Trotting  Association,  after  an  investigation  lasting 
some  days,  have  found  that  Stamboul's  2:07^^  record, 
made  at  Stockton,  November  23d,  1892, 
was  properly  and  fairly  made.  Henry 
M.  McHugh,  who  attempted  to  levy 
blackmail  by  threatening  to  disclose  al- 
leged facts  about  the  performance,  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  association  and  John  S. 
Kearny  and  John  A  McCloud,  his  co- 
adjutors, are  suspended. 

It  is  further  found  that  all  the  records 
made  on  the  Stockton  track  from  Oc- 
tober 13th  to  November  23d,  1892,  in- 
clusive, shall  stand,  all  requirements  hav- 
ing been  strictly  and  legally  complied 
with.  The  Board  says  in  making  the 
findings  for  Stamboul:  "We  believe 
the  effort  made  to  discredit  the  time 
was  for  a  malicious  and  dishonest  pur- 
pose, and  we  find  the  charges  supported 
by  no  reliable  evidence,  but  that  the 
parties  active  in  making  the  charge  are 
implicated  in  a  conspiracy  to  levy  black- 
mail/  

Mutton  Goes  Up. 

A  scarcity  of  fat  stock  has  caused  the 
price  of  choice  mutton  to  mount  a  few 
cents  on  the  pound,  and  a  corresponding 
wail  goes  up  from  the  housewife.  The 
advance,  however,  will  not  last  long,  as 
grass-fed  sheep  will  soon  be  on  the  market,  causing  the 
price  to  drop  again. 

The  butchers  say  it  is  the  usual  spring  rise  in  this  chan- 
nel of  commerce,  which  came  a  little  earlier  on  account  of 
the  severi'.y  of  the  winter  all  along  the  coast.  Food  was 
scarce  and  it  has  been  close  cropping  for  the  flocks.  The 
new  grass  crop  has  been  delayed  and  sheep  are  somewhat 
emaciated  in  consequence. 

Juicy  sheep  are  scarce  in  California  at  present,  choice 
stock  being  drawn  from  the  hay-fed  folds  of  Nevada. 
Chops  have  advanced  about  three  cents  on  the  pound,  but 
with  the  advent  of  the  new  grass  crop  the  supply  will  m- 
crease. — The  Call. 

Sale  ot  Desirable  Horses. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  of  next  week,  March  2  and  3, 
Messrs.  Killip  &  Co.,  live-stock  auctioneers,  will  offer  at 
the  Bay  District  track  a  fine  lot  of  standard  and  high-bred 
trotting  mares,  colts  and  fillies  and  first-class  roadsters — 
the  property  of  J.  A.  McDonald.  The  sale  will  comprise 
160  head,  and  will  represent  all  the  popular  breeds  known 
upon  the  coast.  Prominent  among  the  strains  represented 
are  Guy  Wilkes,  Director,  Sable  Wilkes,  Leo  Wilkes, 
Rupee-Sidney,  Gen.  Benton,  Eclectic,  Dawn,  Dexter  Prince 
and  Pancoast.  The  colts  and  fillies  are  mostly  by  sons  of 
Electioneer,  Director  Jr.,  Stamboul,  Simmicolon  and  other 
noted  horses.  This  will  be  the  choicest  offering  ever  made 
in  this  State,  and  is  worthy  of  the  closest  attention  of 
breeders  and  the  public  generally.  The  catalogues  are 
now  ready  and  can  be  had  of  Killip  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Another  Bit  for  a  Self-Sacker. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  see  in  the  Rural  Press  a  device 
to  prevent  a  cow  from  sucking  herself  I  had  one  of  the 
worst  cows  I  ever  saw.  I  tried  this  same  thing,  but  it  was 
not  a  success.  I  then  took  a  common  bridle  bit  and  put  it 
on  as  you  would  on  a  horse,  leaving  the  bit  a  little  loose  in 
her  mouth.  It  broke  the  cow  entirely  of  sucking  herself. 
She  will  soon  become  used  to  it,  and  will  eat  and  drink 
without  any  inconvenience.  S.  S.  Ingham. 

Ingham's  Ranch,  Tulare. 

A  New  Nursery  Firm 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Pacific  Floral  and  Seed 
Co.  have  been  filed  with  the  County  Clerk.  The  purpose 
of  the  corporation  is  to  do  a  wholesale  and  retail  nursery 
business.  The  capital  stock  is  $25,000,  divided  into  25,000 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  $1  each.  The  directors  for  the 
first  year  are  J.  E.  Depue,  Isaiah  Bray,  W.  W.  Saunders, 
C.  A.  Smith  and  F.  J.  Brainard. 


The  Webster  Cultivator. 

The  illustration  given  herewith  shows  the  improved  culti- 
vator patented  by  J.  V.  Webster,  of  Creston,  San  Luis 
Obispo  county.  The  teeth  of  the  cultivator  are  so  con- 
structed that  they  will  present  as  little  obstruction  as  possi- 
ble, will  cut  up  and  loosen  the  soil,  and  may  be  made 
adjustable  with  relation  to  the  line  of  travel  to  suit  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  to  work.  A  combination 
of  levers  is  adopted  by  which  the  whole  of  the  framework 
of  the  cultivator  may  be  raised  or  depressed  simultaneously 
without  changing  its  plane  of  motion. 

The  arrangement  of  the  timbers  is  such  that  the  teeth  on 
the  outside  timbers  stand  with  relation  to  the  line  of  travel 
so  that  each  tooth  stirs  and  cultivates  the  soil  in  a  line 
which  will  just  meet  and  overlap  the  line  of  the  next  ad- 
jacent tooth;  and  the  rear  tooth  upon  each  of  the  outer 
timbers  is  in  £uch  a  position  with  relation  to  the  front  tooth 
of  each  of  the  inner  timbers  t^at  these  latter  just  overlap 
and  continue  the  track  made  by  the  outside  teeth.  Land- 
sides  extending  backward  steady  the  machine  and  prevent 
it  sliding.  By  this  arrangement  the  whole  of  the  soil  from 
one  side  to  the  other  for  the  complete  width  of  the  culti- 
vator is  thoroughly  disturbed  and  agitated  by  once  passing 
over  the  ground. 

A  peculiar  tooth  is  employed  consisting  of  a  broad,  thin 
blade  of  steel.  The  front  edge  of  the  shank  of  the  tooth 
is  beveled  upon  one  side,  this  side  being  the  one  which  will 
travel  next  to  the  land;  the  attachment  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  shank  is  such  that  the  shank  and  tooth  may  be  turned 
with  relation  to  the  line  of  travel  so  as  to  be  thrown  a  little 
to  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  line,  so  as  to  lessen  the  draft 
or  give  a  greater  or  less  turning  capacity.  The  front  edge 
of  the  shank  is  made  so  sharp  that  it  will  cut  up  soil  of  tne 
hardest  description.  At  the  bottom  the  shank  is  turned 
abruptly  into  a  nearly  horizontal  position  with  reference  to 
the  vertical  plane,  but  the  rear  portion  is  turned  up  slightly 
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more  than  the  front  and  is  extended  so  that  it  makes  a  tri- 
angular-shaped tooth  having  a  beveled  edge  which  is  sharp- 
ened in  the  same  manner  as  the  front  edge  of  the  shank 
and  in  continuation  of  the  same.  By  turning  the  shank  of 
this  cutter  and  adjusting  it  with  relation  to  the  line  of  travel 
the  position  of  the  foot  or  lower  portion  will  be  correspond- 
ing changed  and  the  cut  will  be  varied  to  correspond.  By 
means  ot  a  single  lever  the  whole  of  the  teeth  ot  the  culti- 
vator may  be  correspondingly  raised  or  depressed  to  vary 
the  cut  which  they  take  in  the  soil.  It  is  thus  easily  ad- 
justed to  a  practicable  weedcutter  operating  at  any  desired 
depth.  We  have  good  reasons  to  believe  the  patentee  has 
made  a  good  invjeution  that  will  render  cultivation  practica- 
ble to  a  wider  range  and  extent  than  heretofore.  The  in- 
ventor is  a  practical  and  studious  farmer  who  has  made  this 
marked  improvement  as  a  matter  of  necessity  for  the  better 
and  more  economical  cultivation  of  his  soil.  He  will  give 
further  information  on  application. 


Gleanings. 

Orange  is  raising  $1000  as  a  bonus  for  a  cannery,  California 
needs  not  only  more  canneries,  but  more  henneries. 

The  Anaheim  irrigation  district  has  closed  a  cash  deal  for  the  sale 
of  $170,000  of  its  bonds  at  90  cents  on  the  dollar. 

A  GRAi'E-SYRUP  FACTORY  will  probably  be  established  at  Fresno, 
by  capitalists  intere^tifd  m  the  California  Grape  Food  Company  at 
Los  Gatos. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  the  causes  of  tbe  late  war  in 
prohibition  Kansas,  let  no  misguided  moralist  raise  his  voice  in  horror 
and  cry  that  whisky  did  it. 

"Call  it  Lee-lee  wo-ka  la-nee  and  you  will  have  it  right,"  confi- 
dently asserts  the  Los  Angeles  Express.  Call  it  anything  else,  and 
nobody  will  know  you're  wrong. 

Schools  of  curious  eyeless  fish  are  said  to  infest  the  dark  sewers 
of  Fresno.  They  are  not  the  only  creatures  in  California  who  are 
blind  on  tbe  question  of  good  sewerage. 

Butte  county  supervisors  have  awarded  a  number  of  contracts 
for  repair  of  old  and  construction  of  new  roads.  Butte  is  in  tbe  van 
of  progress  for  tbe  good-road  movement. 

Nothing  short  of  act  of  Providence  will  avert  tbe  threatened  in- 
vasion ol  crinoline,  it  seems.  Fashion  papers  are  all  in  a  bustle, 
"  hooping  up  the  crinoline,"  so  10  speak. 

Two  deaths  occurred  near  Santa  Cruz  last  week  from  eating 
mushrooms.  They  were  Christopher  Pation  and  his  three-year-old 
son.    It  is  thought  the  mushrooms  grew  in  poisonous  soil. 

A  TWELVE-FOOT  SECTION  of  a  twenty-nine  foot  redwood  tree  will 
be  sent  from  Humboldt  county  to  the  World's  Fair  as  a  small  speci- 
men of  what  that  fin<>  county  will  produce  in  the  timber  line. 

A  YOUNG  MAN  died  at  Sania  Paula  the  other  day  from  excessive 
cigarette  smoking.  Tobacco  is  bad  enough,  but  cigarettes  (nobody 
knows  what's  in  them — it's  not  tobacco)  ought  to  be  wiped  out. 

A  DRUGGIST  on  the  sunny  side  of  Market  street,  San  Francisco, 


whose  thermometer  registered  90  degrees  last  Monday,  found  it  nec- 
essary to  add  the  following  postscript:  •'  This  thermometer  is  cor- 
rect." 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  chief  articles  of  decoration  for  the 
Calilornia  State  building  at  the  World's  Fair  shall  be  palms,  imita- 
tion redwood  trees,  pampas  plumes  and  stuffed  bears,  ostriches  and 
peacocks. 

The  dog-poisoner  is  pursuing  his  wicked  practices  in  Chlco.  The 
penalty  to  the  perpetrator  of  such  meanness  ought  to  be  a  senience  to 
eat  his  own  food  for  ninety  days,  or  a  less  time,  if  satisfactory  results 
can  be  reached. 

An  ABSENT-MINDED  CITIZEN  of  Sonoma  County,  much  annoyed 
by  raids  of  his  neighbor's  chickens  in  his  garden,  creeping  through 
holes  in  his  fence,  used  all  his  spare  stove-pipe  stopping  up  the  holes, 
and  hasn't  yet  found  out  why  the  chickens  siill  keep  coming  through. 

Two  steers,  weighing  8040  pounds,  are  on  exhibition  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State.  One  is  named  "  Cleveland,"  the  other  •'  Har- 
rison." These  names  are  conspicuously  proper,  for  the  respective 
admirers  of  these  distinguished  gentlemen  are  convinced  that  each 
weighs  several  tons. 

The  bacon  house  of  a  citizen  of  Truesdale,  Monterey  county,  was 
recently  robbed  while  the  proprietor  was  at  church.  This  is  not 
necessarily  a  warning  to  stay  away  from  church.  Not  at  all.  It  will 
simply  teach  lucky  owners  of  such  templing  luxuries  10  take  their 
bacon  to  church  with  them. 

A  Tulare  debating  society  has  decided  that  Hawaii  should  be 
annexed.  Well,  we're  glad  that  question's  settled.  Now  we  can 
devote  our  entire  time  to  solemn  contemplation  of  the  Woman's 
Press  Association  wrestling  with  that  other  great  problem  for  women 
and  statesmen,  tbe  crinoline. 

A  GOOD  HOUSEWIFE  over  in  Alameda,  who  read  of  the  recent 
atrocious  death  by  fire  of  a  negro  in  Texas,  and  who  was  in  some 
manner  thus  reminded  of  her  daily  experiences  frying  meat  over  a  hot 
fire,  remarked  that  this  was  not  the  only  instance  she  had  heard  of  a 
person  "burning  at  the  steak." 

James  F.  Bothwell  has  returned  from  the  East  with  agreements 
from  Eastern  capitalists  to  furnish  money  for  the  completion  of  the  Mok- 
elumne  canal.  This  is  an  enterprise  which  has  been  undertaken  and 
abandoned  by  two  sppirate  companies.  Citizens  of  Lodi  are  much 
pleased  over  the  prospect  of  final  success. 

The  Oroville  Register  lays  down  tbe  following  as  a  rule  of  conduct 
for  road  supervisors;  "The  road  overseer  who  hauls  red  dirt  on  a 
highway  ought  to  be  sued  for  damaging  a  public  road,  for  the  dirt 
grinds  up  into  a  thick,  st'cky,  paste-like  mud  thai  makes  a  road  as 
bad  as  any  road  can  be  during  wet  weather. " 

Some  newspaper  man  having  started  the  report  that  a  girl  at  St. 
Helena  kneads  biead  with  her  gloves  on,  an  esteemed  contemporary 
tises  to  remark:  "We  need  it  with  our  shoes  on,  with  our  pants  on, 
with  all  our  clothes  on.  We  need  it  doggoned  bid.  and  if  our  delin- 
quents would  pay  up  we  would  buy  a  whole  baker  shop." 

An  unkind  critic  suggests  that  those  virtuous  legislators  who 
defend  the  coyote  bounty  law  on  the  ground  that  coyotes  devour  the 
other  great  pesis,  the  jackrabbits,  might  simplify  matters  a  great  deal 
and  prevent  predatory  raids  on  the  public  trearury,  if  they  would 
place  the  bounty  on  jackrabbits  and  pay  it  directly  to  tbe  coyote. 

Francis  Murphy,  the  famous  temperance  orator,  intends  to  locate 
and  make  his  home  in  Butte  county.  He  has  purchased  a  forty-acre 
tract  of  land  near  Oroville.  and  will  at  once  have  twenty  acres  of  it 
planted  to  orange*.  Next  in  order  will  be  the  "blue  ribbon"  orange. 
It  is  likely  also  that  Mr.  Murphy  designs  raising  potatoes  and  other 
Murphies. 

An  exchange  at  Covlna  deplores  tbe  fact  that  a  barber  shop  has 
been  opened  uo  there  in  the  front  part  of  a  saloon.  Speaking  of  the 
tonsorial  artist  it  says  diplomatically:  "  We  look  upon  him  as  a  gen- 
tleman and  understand  he  is  a  first-class  barber."  Naturally  the 
editor  wants  to  avoid  any  risk  of  having  his  spirits  served  up  iu  a 
shaving  mug. 

The  ladies  of  San  Mateo  county  have  decided  to  erect  a  redwood 
pavilion  at  the  World's  F^ir  as  a  part  of  the  county  exhibit.  An  in- 
teresting part  of  the  exhibit  will  be  Pigeon  Point  lighthouse  in  minia- 
ture, constructed  entirely  of  pebbles  from  the  famous  Pebble  beach 
near  Pescadero.  the  work  of  the  ladies  of  that  place.  Th'ire  will  also 
be  a  complete  exhibit  of  the  wild  birds  of  the  county,  and  of  wild 
flowers,  ferns  and  mosses. 

A  citizen  of  Sanger  put  meat  on  a  book,  dropped  a  line  over  a 
neighbor's  fence,  and,  one  night,  in  a  moment  of  abstraction,  pulled 
in  the  line  and  hook,  and  to  his  surprise  found  a  neighbor's  chicken 
bad  swallowed  the  bait.  Much  embarrassed,  he  concluded  the  best 
way  out  of  the  trouble  was  to  kill  and  eat  the  chicken.  The  neighbor 
had  seen  the  piscatorial  feat,  and  demanded  the  highest  market  price 
for  the  fowl.  Now  the  chicken -fisher  is  engaged  in  a  holy  crusade  for 
revision  of  the  fish  laws. 

There  Is  a  scheme  on  foot  to  reclaim  350,000  acres  of  tbe  Mojave 
desert  bv  building  a  dim  across  Victor  Narrows,  fortv  five  miles  north 
of  San  Bernardino,  to  collect  the  water  of  Mojive  river  and  irrigate 
from  it.  The  p'oposed  dam  will  be  171  feet  high  and  75  to  150  feet 
long.  The  plan  would  necrssitatf  the  removal  and  rebuilding  of  eight 
miles  of  the  S  luthern  California  track;  and  altogether  it  is  estimated 
the  dam  and  canal  will  cost  ab  ut  $1,500,000.  Lns  Angeles,  River- 
side and  Eastern  capital  Is  interested  in  it. 

The  following  are  given  by  the  Newcastle  News  as  fruit  shipments 
from  Placer  county  during  1893:  Pounds. 

Newcatle  14,133,143 

Penryn    5,824  .W 

Loomis   1.350,800 

Auburn   789.589 

Colfax   512415 

Grand  total,  1893  21,909,453 

Grand  total,  1891   18,650,669 

Total  increase   3.258783 

The  following  restrictions  to  hunters  are  now  in  force,  and  may  be 
altered  at  tbe  present  session  of  the  Legislature,  but  until  change  is 
made,  must  b-  enforced;  Every  person  whf>  in  the  Suteof  California, 
between  the  first  day  ol  March  and  the  first  day  of  October  in  each 
year,  hunts,  pursue-,  lakes,  kills  or  destroys  any  quail,  partridge  or 
grouse,  or  any  kind  of  wild  duck  or  rail.  Is  guilty  i.f  a  misdemeanor. 
Every  person  who,  in  any  of  the  counties  ol  the  Slate  ol  California, 
bunts,  pursues,  takes,  kills  or  destroys  any  male  deer,  antelope, 
mountain  sheep,  or  buck  for  the  period  of  two  years  from  tbe  date  of 
the  passage  of  the  act,  March  isl,  1891,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
Persons  having  in  their  possession  any  green  hides  or  any  green  skins 
ol  these  animals  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  before  the  expiration 
of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  are  also  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Vic  Perry  informs  the  Lassen  Mail  how  he  has  ''  got  the  drop  " 
on  numerous  jackrabbits  that  have  been  foraging  on  his  hay  of  late. 
In  building  an  inclosure  for  his  favorite  cow  he  boarded  the  fence  up 
light,  leaving,  not  by  design,  however,  a  small  hole.  The  rabbits 
were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  this  opening,  and  slipping  through  it 
they  vdry  materially  assisted  the  cow  in  getting  rid  of  her  regular  al- 
lowance of  alfalfa  hay.  Vic  discovered  them  at  their  pleasant  pastime, 
and  rallied  out  among  'era  with  his  old  dog.  In  their  fright  the  rab- 
bits could  not  see  the  opening  by  which  they  entered,  and  conse- 
quently paid  the  penalty  of  their  love  for  alfalfa.  Tuesday  morning, 
Vic  says,  the  victims  were  seven  in  number,  and  as  the  trail  on  the 
outside  is  by  this  time  pretty  well  marked,  be  expects  to  continue  on 
in  the  good  work  indefinitely."  Now,  if  Mr.  Perry  will  again  forget 
himself  and  leave  another  hole  through  which  coyotes  may  creep  and 
allow  them  and  j  ickrabbits  to  fall  on  each  other,  he  will  have  discov- 
ered a  scheme  for  kilhng  the  two  pests  in  one  pen  that  beats  the  or- 
dinary bounty  scalp-getter  all  hollow. 


February  26,  1893. 
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Farmers'  Institutes. 

To  THE  Editor:— Mr.  W.  H.  Morrison,  superintendent 
of  the  Wisconsin  Farmers'  Institute,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, having  favored  me  with  a  copy  of  Bulletin  No.  6  of 
said  institute,  by  your  leave,  I  wish  to  tender  my  thanks  for 
the  same  through  the  columns  of  the  Rural  Press. 

In  a  circular  letter  accompanying  the  work  Mr.  Morrison 
says: 

"We  hold  from  76  to  100  two-day  institutes  each  winter. 
At  the  closing  institute  all  our  workers  come  together  for  a 
three-days'  conference  or  experience  meeting,  and  an  ex- 
perienced stenographer  gives  a  verbatim  report,  and  Bul- 
letin No.  6  is  the  result. 

"  Our  workers  are  all  farmers,  the  most  successful  that 
can  be  selected,  and  their  talk  and  experience  smacks  of 
the  soil.  We  long  ago  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  way  to  reach  the  farmer  was  with  the  intelligent  busi- 
ness farmer, 

"  In  your  writings,  and  when  attending  farm  institutes  or 
conventions,  please  say  a  good  word  for  the  Bulletin,  and 
advise  every  farmer  to  send  for  a  copy." 

On  the  title  page  it  is  stated  that  40,000  copies  are  is- 
sued; also  on  the  same  page  are  some  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  young  men  on  the  farm,  from  our  worthy  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  J.  M.  Rusk,  which  are  as  follows: 

"  I  say  understandingly  that  the  young  of  our  country 
who  will  bring  to  agriculture  the  education  and  intelligence- 
the  Industry  and  perseverance  essential  to  success  in  every 
other  career,  whether  mercantile,  industrial  or  professional, 
will,  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty  years,  attain  a  far 
greater  degree  of  material  well-being,  on  the  average,  than 
awaits  them  in  any  other  calling." 

Such  words,  spoken  in  a  time  of  general  agricultural  de- 
pression, by  one  who  has  had  large  opportunities  for  ob- 
servation in  matters  pertaining  to  farmers  and  their  calling, 
are  well  calculated  to  encourage  young  men  who  intend  to 
follow  agricultural  pursuits  to  use  every  means  in  their 
power  to  improve  their  opportunities  for  learning  all  that 
is  to  be  known  of  the  most  improved  methods  in  any  branch 
of  agriculture  that  is  likely  to  be  applicable  in  the  particu- 
lar or  special  branches  they  may  intend  to  follow. 

The  discussions  on  the  various  subjects  embraced  are 
mostly  interesting  and  instructive,  yet  I  cannot  but  think 
that  some  of  the  speakers  claim  that  too  much  can  be 
learned  by  students  for  the  time  given,  especially  in  what 
is  called  the  short  course  of  study,  which  consists  of  two 
terms  of  12  weeks  each,  both  of  them  in  the  winter  of  two 
consecutive  years.  The  long  course  requires  four  years  of 
study,  which  is  not  too  long  a  time  for  an  ordinary  student 
to  accomplish  all  that  is  claimed  can  be  learned  in  the 
short  course  in  a  paper  by  Hon.  C.  R  Beach,  of  Waite- 
water.  Wis.  He  says  :  "  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
what  is  taught  in  this  course  :  Breeding  and  all  that  per- 
tains to  it;  how  breeds  originate  and  how  perpetuated;  the 
points  that  indicate  excellence  in  the  various  breeds  of 
horses  and  cattle,  so  as  to  qualify  one  for  judging  or 
selecting  them;  feeding  for  certain  purposes;  the  composi- 
tion of  the  various  feeding  crops  grown  on  the  farm  and 
how  to  combine  them  so  as  to  get  the  desired  results,"  and 
so  on  through  several  other  branches,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  "dairying,  the  composition  and  handling  of  milk," 
besides  "something  of  veterinary  science,  so  as  to  deter- 
mine unsoundness  in  animals  or  detect  and  administer  to 
common  ailments."  In  the  next  paragraph  he  says  :  "  It 
aims  to  give  the  scholar  a  start  in  a  scientific  direction;  to 
teach  him  to  plan  intelligently  rather  than  depend  upon 
chance  or  to  work  blindly." 

That  it  may  do.  It  no  doubt  does  ingra't  in  the  mind  of 
the  student  a  more  intelligent  way  of  thinking  and  planning 
than  he  might  ever  have  been  able  to  put  in  practice  with- 
out first  having  gone  through  certain  courses  of  study 
which  have  the  advantage  of  training  one  to  fix  his 
thoughts  entirely  on  the  work  under  consideration  for  the 
time  being. 

But  what  about  experience?  Some,  ranking  among  the 
best  farmers  that  ever  lived,  have  been  wont  to  say  that 
that  is  the  best  teacher.  In  any  case,  it  would  require  a 
good  deal  of  it,  added  to  what  is  learned  in  the  courses,  as 
outlined  above,  before  a  man  would  be  able  to  at  all  times 
act  in  a  thoroughly  intelligent  mariner  in  all  things  con- 
nected with  farm  work.  Then,  too,  a  smack  of  perse- 
verance needs  to  be  added  to  the  experience,  for,  taking 
one  year  with  another,  there  are  discouragements  and 
drawbacks,  to  say  nothing  of  losses,  in  all  our  under- 
takings, and  these  mu5t  be  overcome  before  success  is  at- 
tained in  all  things. 

Experience  will  also  apply  in  a  very  practical  way  to 
what  the  same  speaker  says  further  on,  viz.:  "We  m^y 
say  that  men  become  successful  farmers  without  scientific 
learning  or  much  learning  of  any  kind  except  what  they 
have  learned  from  experience  and  observation.  True,  but 
it  requires  the  experience  of  a  lifetime,  and  then  in  the 
special  line  in  which  they  have  qualified  themselves 
they  are  not  half  so  likely  to  be  right  or  half  as  able  to 
give  a  philosophical  reason  for  what  they  do  as  the  boy 
fresh  from  the  short  course  in  agriculture.  A  milk-tester 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  these  boys  will  beat  the  judgment  of 
the  best  dairymen  in  the  State  in  determining  the  value  of 
a  dairy  cow,  or  in  mixing  a  ration  for  a  fattening  steer  he 
will  match  the  best  cattle-feeder  in  the  State,  or  the  best 
jockey  in  pointing  out  the  indications  of  speed  in  a  trotter." 

Not  many  practical  men  will  be  ready  to  admit  of  the 
correctness  of  all  that  is  claimed  for  the  college  boy  in  the 
above  quotation. 

Boys  are  apt  to  presume  a  little  too  much  on  their  learn- 
ing, and  think  they  know  all  about  many  things  that  they  can 
practically  know  very  little  about  without  first  having  gone 
through  a  few  years'  course  of  "  experience  and  observation." 
With  all  due  deference  to  chemically-composed  "com- 
plete rations,"  these  (experience  and  observation)  have  been 
the  best  teachers  of  successful  cattle-feeders,  and,  if  I  had  a 


steer  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  fat- stock  show,  or  a  herd 
of  cattle  to'exhibit  atjthe  State  Fair,  it  would  be  the  ex- 
perienced feeder  I  would  want  to  have  prepare  them,  and 
not  one  who  had  little  or  nothing  but  theories  and  recipes 
for  "  complete  rations  "  to  depend  on. 

In  regard  to  "determining  the  value  of  a  dairy  cow,"  if 
the  writer  had  said  milk  instead  of  dairy  cow,  he  would 
have  been  quite  right,  but  there  are  so  many  things  which 
go  toward  determining  the  value  of  a  dairy  cow,  that  few 
dairymen  will  admit  of  the  milktester  deciding  on  every 
point  of  value. 

By  all  means  let  "  practice  and  science"  go  hand  in  hand, 
but  it  is  not  well  to  claim  too  much  for  either  one  sepa- 
rately, in  mattes  that  pertain  to  agriculture. 

The  principal  topics  discussed  in  the  bulletin  are:  "The 
making,  saving  and  application  of  manure:"  "Thorough 
tillage  of  the  soil;"  "  Maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  farm;" 
"  The  feeding  of  sheep  and  swine;"  "  Dairying  in  its  vari- 
ous branches;"  "The  importance  and  economy  of  good 
roads,  and  how  to  make  them;"  besides  several  other  inter- 
esting subjects  intelligently  discussed. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  subjects  above  named 
should  send  for  Bulletin  No.  6,  Wisconsin  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute, to  W.  H.  Morrison,  superintendent,  Madison,  Wis., 
who  says:  "  You  can  recommend  it  as  a  guide  or  manual 
for  farmers'  meetings,  as  the  short  papers  or  talks,  ques- 
tions and  answers,  all  have  a  tendency  to  elevate  farming 
to  a  profession."  Whoever  sends  for  it  will  be  sure  to  find 
much  of  interest  in  it.  Robt.  Ashburner. 

Baden,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Feb.  22,  1893. 


Bees  vs.  Fruit. 


Read  before  the  California  Beekeepers'  Association  at  its  late  session, 
Los  Angeles,  by  R.  Touchton. 

This  subject  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  canvassed,  and 
settled  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  Eastern  States,  without 
prejudice  to  either  industry,  but  it  is  different  here.  It  is 
true  there  has  been  considerable  agitation  on  the  subject, 
but  the  only  settlement  of  the  dispute  so  far  has  been  when 
the  beekeeper  moves  out  and  leaves  the  field  to  the  fruit- 
raiser.  Some  fruitraisers — but  not  all,  I  am  glad  to  say — 
seem  to  think  that  they  have  certain  inalienable  rights 
which  all  beekeepers  are  bound  to  respect,  and  foremost 
among  these,  the  right  to  compel  every  beekeeper  to  move 
his  bees  away  and  out  of  reach  of  their  fruit,  without  regard 
to  the  proportions  of  the  business.  The  beekeeper  may 
have  been  established  in  business  for  a  number  of  years, 
producing  10  or  20  tons  of  honey  annually.  His  neighbor, 
a  farmer,  sets  out  a  few  fruit  trees.  As  soon  as  they  begin 
to  bear  and  the  fruit  ripens  he  finds  the  bees  working  on  it. 
It  is  then  he  goes  to  the  beekeeper,  with  blood  in  his  eye, 
and  demands  that  the  bees  be  removed.  They  are  eating 
up  his  six  bit's  worth  of  fruit.  They  must  be  moved  or  he 
will  poison  them.  Well,  a  great  many  beekeepers  have 
moved  out  on  this  account,  and  some  have  sold  out  and 
quit  the  business  to  save  trouble.  Being  good-natured 
themselves  they  wanted  to  keep  their  neighbors  good- 
natured  also 

But  is  it  not  time  to  call  a  halt It  is  useless  to  move. 
The  fruitraiser  follows  up  close  in  the  rear.  Every  bee- 
keeper in  California  would  soon  be  driven  out  of  the  busi- 
ness, if  he  were  compelled  to  move  his  bees  away  from  and 
out  of  reach  of  every  vineyard  or  orchard.  But  let  us  go  a 
little  deeper  into  this  subject.  Do  bees  puncture  sound 
fiuit?  I  answer,  No  !  And  it  is  the  answrr  of  all  scientific 
men  who  have  investigated  the  subject.  I  once  placed  a 
bunch  of  ripe  but  sound  grapes  among  a  cluster  of  bees, 
and  confiu'd  them  to  the  hives,  taking  away  all  their 
stores.  The  bees  starved,  but  the  grapes  were  not 
punctured.  Similar  experiments  have  been  tried  at  the 
experimental  stations,  with  simitar  results. 

If  it  were  the  nature  of  bees  to  puncture  or  tear  open 
fruit  to  get  at  the  juice,  they  would  also  tear  open  flowers, 
too  deep  for  them  to  reach  the  honey;  but  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  case  of  this  kind  yet.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  red  clover  contains  more  nectar  than  white  clover,  yet 
it  is  very  rarely  that  honey  bees  work  on  it;  and  some  bee- 
keepers have  been  trying  to  breed  a  strain  of  bees  with  a 
proboscis  long  enough  to  reach  the  nectar  in  red  clover. 
If  there  i"!  any  fruitraiser  who  knows  of  any  honey  bees 
that  will  bite  into  sound  fruit,  he  can  make  a  fortune  by 
buying  up  those  bees  and  sending  them  to  the  red  clover 
fields  of  the  East,  for  if  they  will  bite  into  the  fruit  they 
would  also  tear  open  the  clover,  and  many  other  flowers 
that  contain  so  much  honey  that  I  have  seen  children  pluck 
them  and  suck  out  the  honey,  but  were  too  deep  for 
the  bees  to  reach.  But  let  me  consider  one  of  their  main 
arguments.  "  Seeing  is  beli<!ving,"  they  say;  "don't  you 
see  the  bees  there  on  the  fruit  ?  "  "  Yes,"  said  I  to  one 
neighbor  who  used  this  argument,  "  I  see;  but  do  you  see 
these  little  holes  here  in  your  grapes  made  by  the  bill  of  a 
bird,  with  the  skin  flaked  up  as  though  it  had  been  done 
with  a  sharp  stick  .? "  "  Oh  no,"  said  he,  "the  birds  did 
not  do  it.  There  are  no  birds  here.  The  bees  did  it  all." 
"  Yes,"  said  I,  pointing  to  a  watermelon  close  by,  "  they 
have  bored  a  hole  in  your  melon  there,  too,  and  are  suck- 
ing out  the  juice."  "  Oh  no,"  said  he.  "A  squirrel  did 
that."  "  But,"  said  I,  "  there  are  no  squiriels  here.  Seeing 
is  beli-ving;  here  is  the  evidence;  the  bees  are  working  on 
the  melons  just  the  same  as  on  the  fruit.  If  they  bit  into 
one  they  did  into  the  other  also." 

No,  seeing  is  not  always  believing,  especially  when  you 
don't  see  aright.  A  lady  was  telling  me  once  how  the 
ladybugs  were  eating  up  and  destroying  some  of-  her 
flowers,  but  I  soon  convinced  her  that  the  ladybugs  were 
her  friends.  They  were  simply  feeding  on  and  destroying 
the  real  enemy — lice. 

"But,"  says  one,  "conceedin^  that  bcs  do  not  puncture 
sound  fruit,  do  they  not  injure  fruit  ? "  Yes,  the  fruit  of  the 


careless  fruitraiser,  fruit  that  becomes  overripe  and  begin 
to  decay  or  cracks,  or  is  punctured  bv  birds,  wasps,  etc. 
That  is,  the  bees  will  follow  up  the  birds  or  insects,  and 
suck  the  juice  out  of  every  crack  or  crevice  they  can  get 
into,  if  at  the  time  there  is  a  dearth  of  honey. 

I  presume  that  some  people  think  when  they  see  bees 
working  on  grapes  or  other  fruit  that  they  are  storing  honey 
and  perhaps  making  a  surplus  for  their  owner.  And  I 
think  this  is  one  reason  why  fruitraisers  are  so  opposed  to 
having  bees  near  their  orchards.  I  mean  other  folks'  bees, 
for  they  often  have  a  few  hives  of  their  own.  They  think 
the  beekeeper  is  making  money  off  of  their  fruit;  when  the 
fact  is  they  would  starve  if  they  had  no  honey  in  the  hive 
and  were  depending  solely  on  the  fruit  for  a  living. 

"  But,"  says  another,  "  I  can't  dry  my  fruit  in  the  sun  on 
account  of  the  bees."  Well,  my  good  friend,  will  you  quit 
burning  coal  in  your  kitchen  stove,  because  the  soot  from 
your  chimney  falls  on  and  blackens  my  washing  hanging 
out  in  the  backyard?  I  think  not.  And  are  you  as  scru- 
pulous in  regard  to  the  rights  of  others  as  you  would  have 
them  be  toward  yours?  If  so,  why  do  you  allow  trees  in- 
fested with  scale  or  other  injurious  insects  to  grow  in  your 
orchard  to  the  detriment  of  your  neighbor  ?  Why  do  you 
not  spray  your  trees,  and  pick  up  your  wormy  fruit,  and 
use  all  necessary  means  to  protect  your  own  interests  as 
well  as  your  neighbor's  ? 

The  fact  is  the  bees  are  the  friend  of  the  fruitraiser.  If 
they  would  make  war  on  the  real  enemies  of  fruit  culture, 
and  pick  their  fruit  before  it  becomes  overripe,  allow  no  de- 
cayed or  overripe  fruit  to  lie  exposed  to  attract  bees,  and 
screen  in  all  trays  of  fruit  to  be  dried  in  the  sun,  and  all 
wine  or  cider  presses  and  leave  nothing  exposed  to  attract 
the  bees,  there  would  be  but  very  little  trouble  from  this 
source. 

Beekeepers  and  fruitraisers,  instead  of  being  enemies, 
should  be  friends.  And  a  good  many  beekeepers  already 
have  orchards  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  their  bees.  I  have 
in  mind  one  beekeeper  who  has  a  vineyard  of  four  or  five 
acres  only  a  few  hundred  yards  away  from  his  bees,  and 
who  has  made  raisins  for  a  number  of  years — raisins  that 
have  taken  the  premium  both  in  Los  Angeles  and  Ventura 
counties.  During  this  time  there  has  been  as  many  as 
1000  hives  of  bees  located  within  a  mile  of  his  vineyard, 
yet  I  have  seen  10  yellow-jackets  to  one  honeybee  working 
on  his  grapes  and  raisins. 

Yes,  I  think  the  honeybee  a  friend  to  fruitgrowers.  Some 
trees  and  plants  require  the  agency  o'  bees  or  other  insects 
to  fertilize  and  make  them  fiuitful.  In  fact  I  believe  that 
they  are  a  benefit  to  all  flowering  trees  and  plants.  I  have 
been  informed  by  good  authority  that  the  cherry  orchards 
of  this  State  became  unfruitful  after  the  bees  were  removed 
from  the  vicinity,  and  that  they  became  fruitful  again  after 
the  bees  were  brought  back  for  tt-at  purpose,  and  I  have 
read  of  similar  instances  E-is*.  Where  the  bees  were  re- 
moved out  of  a  fruit-growing  belt,  the  trees  became  un- 
fruitful and  the  orchardist  glad  to  get  the  bees  back  again. 
There  are  some  varieti'?s  of  strawberries  that  are  not  self- 
fertilizing,  and  require  the  agency  of  either  the  wind  or  bees 
to  transmit  the  pollen  from  those  that  are  self-fertilizing.  If 
they  were  depending  solely  on  the  wind  a  great  deal  of  the 
pollen  would  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.  I  have 
also  heard  it  stated  that  in  New  Zealand  they  had  to  import 
bumble-bees  to  fertilize  red  clover  in  order  to  produce  the 
seed  in  that  country. 

The  foothills  that  skirt  the  valleys  of  southern  California 
from  Santa  Barbara  to  San  Diego — and  I  presume  in 
many  other  portions  of  the  State  also  (but  I  am  only  ac- 
quainted with  southern  California) — should  be  the  homes 
of  beekeepers  and  fruitraisers,  living  together  in  harmony. 
Or,  what  would  be  still  better,  every  such  fruitraiser  should 
be  a  beekeeper  and  vice  versa.  There  are  a  great  many 
practical  beekeepers  who  would  like  to  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness if  they  could  live  in  society  and  have  the  ordinary 
home  comforts,  such  as  they  could  have  along  the  foot- 
hills of  our  va'leys,  but  if  they  have  to  go  back  into  the 
mountains  and  away  from  society,  they  beg  to  be  excused. 
I  have  had  numerous  letters  from  eastern  beekeepers  in- 
quiring about  the  business  and  a  chance  for  investing 
in  it.  But  when  I  wrote  them  the  true  facts  in  regard 
to  the  business  as  carried  on  here  now,  they  were  satisfied 
to  stay  at  home.  Therefore,  in  the  face  of  the  existing 
facts  it  is  time  to  come  to  the  front  and  defend  their  inter- 
ests as  against  the  encroachment  and  opposition  of  the 
fruitraiser,  and  adjust  the  differences  existing  between 
them  if  we  hope  to  maintain  our  position  as  the  banner 
honey  State  of  the  Union. 

This  is  an  era  of  trusts  and  combines,  and  cooperative 
institutions  aie  the  demand  of  the  hour.  Then  let  us  co- 
operate, let  us  stand  as  a  unit  for  our  just  rights. 

The  fruitraisers  by  concerted  action  have  done,  and  are 
doing  through  State  aid,  good  work  in  destroying  and 
checking  the  ravages  of  fruit  pests.  The  beekeepers  have 
also  secured  State  aid  to  help  fight  the  ravages  of  foul 
brood  among  bees,  all  of  which  has  my  hearty  sympathy 
and  support.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  antago- 
nizing the  fruit  industry.  Q'lite  the  contrary.  But  I  do 
not  propose  to  be  driven  to  tne  wall  through  ignorance  or 
misconception  of  the  facts  without  entering  my  feeble  pro- 
test, and  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  fruitraisers  to  secure 
legislation  unfriendly  to  the  interest  of  the  beekeepers 
should  be  properly  checked.  Legislators  are  not  always 
posted  on  bee-culture,  and  are  often  misled,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  this  convention,  being  a  Slate  convention,  ap- 
point a  committee  to  look  after  our  interests  along  this 
line,  prevent  any  unfriendly  legislation  and  secure  needed 
legislation  if  any  is  needed  in  the  interest  of  bee-culture. 

The  National  Beekeepers'  Union  is  an  organization  for 
the  better  protection  of  the  interests  of  beekeepers,  and  has 
done  gold  work  in  defending  its  members,  when  pro  se- 
cuted  by  fruitraisers  and  others.  It  is  an  organiza  tion 
that  deserves  our  hearty  support.  It  onlv  costs  $1  a  year 
to  become  a  member,  and  as  there  is  no  State  in  the  Union 
where  a  conflict  between  fruitmen  and  beemen  is  more 
likely  to  arise,  every  beekeeper  of  this  S'ate  should  become 
a  member  and  have  its  protection.  You  can  then  say 
to  your  unfriendly  neighbor  who  is  about  to  raise  a  rumpus 
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on  account  of  your  bees:  "  My  friend,  you  had  better  go  a 
little  slow,  you  will  havs  a  big  job  on  your  hands.  I  can 
not  call  12  legions  of  "  Angeles"  to  my  assistance,  but  I  can 
rail  legions  of  beekeepers,  with  the  best  legal  talent  in  the 
United  States  to  defend  me."  And  if  he  is  a  wise  man,  he 
will  consider  the  error  of  his  way  and  let  the  matter  drop. 


A  Word  About  Swine. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  do  not  remember  whether  or  not  I 
have  ever  said  it  in  the  Rural  Press,  but  it  will  bear  to 
be  said  (and  will  probably  have  to  be  said  many,  many 
times  before  it  is  heeded)  that  one  of  the  most  widespread 
and  calamitous  obstacles  in  the  pork-raiser's  career  is  just 
the  simplest,  most  ancient  and  least  noted  thing  imagin- 
able, being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  constipation. 

If  a  valued  pig  or  a  herd  gets  the  "  scours,"  the  owner 
knows  the  cause  of  the  subsequent  disasters;  but  not  one 
out  of  a  thousand  ever  notes  the  contrary  case  when  it 
happens,  which  is  much  oftener.  The  poor  constipated  pig 
suffers  on,  languishes  and  loses  money  for  his  unobserving 
owner.  The  owner  wonders  why  he  does  not  eat.  If  he 
bought  the  pig,  he  perhaps  concludes  he  has  been  cheated, 
and  did  not  get  a  healthy  animal.  Seeing  no  sign  of 
"  scours,"  nor  of  any  other  disease  he  knows  of,  he  gives  it 
up  as  a  case  beyond  his  comprehension. 

When  I  am  told  that  a  particular  pig  or  litter  does  not 
seem  to  thrive  as  it  ought,  my  first  question  is  "  Are  you 
sure  it  is  not  constipated  ?"  The  answer  is  too  often  un- 
satisfactory, for  the  trouble  is  one  by  its  very  nature  not 
easily  detected.  It  should  be  looked  out  for  at  all  times 
and  in  all  cases  where  it  can  be  and  corrected  at  once.  If 
the  average  value  of  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  pound  of  cure,  it  should  be  rated  half  a  ton  in  com- 
plaints as  easily  overlooked  as  this. 

A  man  knows,  if  he  thinks  of  it  (which  of  course  he  never 
does;,  whether  or  not  he  is  keeping  his  herd  under  condi- 
tions tending  to  constipation.  A  stubble  field,  any  ex- 
clusive diet  of  dry  feed,  close  confinement  preventing  ex- 
ercise, especially  on  a  floor,  and  of  course  any  kind  of 
astringent  food  or  the  lack  of  sufficient  water,  are  but  a  few, 
if  the  commonest  causes,  of  the  trouble.  It  is  not  always 
possible,  but  neither  is  it  necessary,  to  avoid  these  condi- 
tions.   They  may  instead  be  counteracted. 

Pigs  living  under  constipating  conditions  should  always 
have  free  access  to  salt  (rock  salt  is  preferred),  ashes,  coal 
(either  mineral  or  c  ar)  and  the  largest  obtainable  lumps 
of  brimstone.  They  will  eat  all  these  greedily,  though  not 
in  large  quantities,  if  regularly  supplied.  The  ashes  will 
not  only  keep  off  rheumatism,  but  will  make  the  bones 
grow.  A  pinch  of  bonemeal  in  each  feed  is  said  by  U.  S. 
experiment  stations  to  have  similar  and  very  striking 
effects.  The  brimstone  alone  will  keep  the  bowels  open, 
and  besides  is  cleansing  to  the  pig's  flesh  and  death  on  his 
internal  parasites.  The  coal  has,  in  addition  to  other  me- 
dicinal properties,  that  of  absorbing  and  condensing  the 
gases  that  form  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  from  certain 
diets,  thus  keeping  the  pig  from  getting  "  pot-bellied." 
The  good  effects  of  common  salt  in  the  system  are  not  yet 
all  known. 

At  one  time  during  the  Dark  Ages  the  Jews  had  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  practice  of  medicine.  Like  the  Jews  of  sacred 
history  they  had  a  penchant  for  proverbs.  One  of  the  most 
ancient  and  universally  honored  of  these  I  would  recom- 
mend to  every  hog-raiser:  "  Trust  in  God  and  keep  the 
bowels  open."  If  you  can't  do  it  by  aflfording  a  grass  or 
other  vegetable  or  loosening  diet,  do  it  anyhow. 

As  a  diet  for  this  purpose  California's  barley  is  better 
than  Iowa's  corn.  The  long  dry  summer  is  perhaps  worse 
than  the  cold  winter,  so  far  as  goes  bringing  in  the  disease, 
but  the  danger  of  overdoing  the  cure  is  not  so  great.  Pur- 
ging in  cold  weather  weakens  and  chills  either  man  or  beast. 

Niles,  Cal.  Henry  J.  Phillpot. 

P.  S.  A  purgative  dose  for  a  hog  in  ordinary  flesh  is  the 
same  in  size  and  material  as  for  a  human  being  of  the  same 
weight.  For  an  injection  a  tablespoonfu!  or  two  of  warm 
water  mixed  with  half  as  much  glycerine  is  better  than  any 
amount  of  water  withont  the  glycerine,  and  will  do  for  any 
hog  or  any  man.  H.  J.  P. 

Fattening  Food  for  Hogs. 

The  following  seasonable  advice  is  given  by  the  Santa 
Maria  Times: 

"  For  profit  and  for  making  meat  of  the  most  desirable 
quality,  pigs  should  be  brought  to  a  marketable  size  and 
weight  as  early  as  possible.  When  from  200  to  250  pounds 
for  the  dressed  pig  is  reached,  it  will  be,  if  properly  fat- 
tened. In  the  best  condition  for  family  use.  Corn  is  the 
usual  fattening  food  for  hogs,  but  it  is  becoming  under- 
stood that  a  diet  which  will  give  a  better  distribution  of  fat 
and  lean  makes  more  desirable  meat.  This  means  that 
other  substances  besides  corn  should  be  used  for  the 
growth  of  the  young  animal.  Alfalfa  is  excellent;  pump- 
kins are  good  and  cheaply  raised;  skimmilk  is  one  of  the 
best,  and  during  the  summer  a  variety  of  foods  are  avail- 
able for  forcing  the  growth  of  pigs,  leaving  corn  to  round 
up  with  at  the  close.  Again,  hogs  cannot  be  profitably  fat- 
tened in  cold  weather,  and  keeping  them  late  into  the  win- 
ter for  a  gain  in  weight  is  not  practiced  by  our  progressive 
farmers." 

Swine  Notes. 

Watch  the  pigs  and  see  that  they  keep  in  good  condi- 
tion. Their  tails  are  a  valuable  index,  as  kinky  tails  mean 
lively  pigs. 

A  streak  of  lean  and  a  layer  of  fat,  the  latter  not  too 
thick,  is  what  the  consumer  demands.  Can  you  meet  his 
requirements  ? 

When  buying  a  new  boar  jget  one  of  the  class  whose 


business  it  is  to  turn  farm  products  into  pork.  There  is  a 
wide  difference  as  to  the  adaptability  for  this  work,  both 
breeds  and  in  individual  animals. 

Good  breeding  and  good  feeding  are  so  closely  related 
that  they  must  go  together;  one  is  useless  without  the 
other.  By  neglect  we  can  run  down  a  herd  of  p'gs  as 
fast  as  a  good  breeder  can  breed  them  up,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  can  feed  up  a  herd  of  swine  as  fast  as 
they  can  be  bred  down.  In  other  words,  a  good  feeder, 
but  b^d  breeder,  can  bring  up  a  herd  as  fast  as  a  good 
breeder,  but  bad  feeder. 


^OUbTF^Y  ^ARD. 


flen  and  Dnok  Account. 

Mrs.  James  Colvin,  a  ladyt  living  near  Kent,  Wash.,  is 
an  expert  in  keeping  fowls  for  profit.  She  succeeds  with 
them  because  she  takes  an  interest  in  them  and  studies 
their  likes  and  requirements.  By  request,  she  gives  the 
Kent  Journal  her  hen  and  duck  account  for  1892.  There 
is  no  guesswork  about  it,  for  each  day's  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures were  accurately  re'"orded. 

On  January  i,  1892,  Mrs.  Colvm  started  in  with  75  hens, 
a  mixture  of  Leghorns,  Black  Spanish  and  other  breeds. 
From  these  she  sold: 

35  dozen  eggs  at  40c  per  dozen  $  14  00 

15  dozen  eggs  at  35c  per  dozen   5  25 

63  dozen  eggs  at  30c  per  dozen   18  91 

2C9  dozen  ecgs  at  250  per  dozen   52  25 

200  dozen  eggs  at  20c  per  dozen   40  co 

Total  $130  40 

During  the  season  95  chickens  ware  sold  at  a  little  over 
40  cents  each  on  an  average,  realizing  from  their  sale  ex- 
actly $40,  making  the  total  received  from  eggs  and  chickens 
$  1 70. 40. 

With  the  ducks  (five  White  Pekin)  the  account  stands 
thus:  They  began  laying  in  January,  1892,  and  continued 
laying  until  July  6th,  givmg  a  grand  total  of  596  eggs.  Of 
these,  42  dozen  were  sold  at  50  cents  a  dozen — $21.  Young 
ducks  were  sold  at  ten  weeks  old  to  the  amount  of  $46, 
making  the  duck  returns  figure  up  at  $67.  She  has  now  on 
hand  the  original  number  of  each,  viz.,  75  hens  and  5  Pe- 
kin ducks. 

Mrs.  Coivin  did  not  keep  separate  accounts  of  cost  of 
feed  for  hens  and  ducks,  but  the  total  expended  for  all 
during  the  year  was  exactly  $52,  or  $1  per  week  on  the 
average. 

She  has  seven  persons  in  her  family,  and  no  account  was 
kept  of  the  eggs  consumed.  Allowing  that  not  over  two 
dozen  per  week  were  used — a  very  low  estimate  any  one 
would  say — and  call  them  worth  25  cents  per  dozen,  de- 
duct the  amount  $25  from  the  expense  side  of  the  account, 
and  the  outlay  would  h^ve  been  but  $27. 

The  Breeding  Turkeys. 

New  blood  shows  more  improvement  with  turkeys  than 
with  any  other  kind  of  poultry.  The  best  foundation  is 
the  common  flocks.  Discard  all  the  males  and  procure  a 
gobbler  of  some  pure  breed,  and  the  next  year  let  the  gob- 
bler be  procured  from  some  flnck  different  from  the  first. 
A  surer  plan  is  to  use  a  gobbler  of  one  breed  the  first  year 
and  one  of  a  different  breed  the  next.  As  to  which  is  the 
best  breed  of  turkeys,  we  doubt  if  any  breed  can  be  said  to 
excel  the  others.  The  Bronze  turkey  is  the  largest,  but  the 
point  to  observe  is  to  secure  hardiness  and  vigor,  without 
regard  to  size,  and  this  must  be  done  by  selecting  the  best 
hens  and  procuring  a  vigorous  male  each  year. 

Variety  and  Results. 

In  England,  quite  a  variety  of  food  is  allowed,  and  the 
hens  over  there  lay  more  eggs  than  the  hens  here,  on  the 
average.  Barley,  oats,  rice,  carrots,  cabb  ige  leaves  and 
cooked  foods  from  wastes  are  allowed.  Wheat  and  corn 
are  also  given,  but  principally  to  the  hens  for  market. 
Laying  hens  receive  meat  and  bones,  and  milk  is  added  to 
any  ground  grain  that  may  be  led.  The  hens  that  are  se- 
lected for  laying  are  not  expected  to  be  o(  much  value  for 
the  market,  as  there  are  special  market  breeds  which  are 
not,  however,  equal  to  other  breeds  as  layers. — Farm  and 
Fireside. 
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How  to  Start  a  Creamery. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  an  address  by  a 
committee  of  the  Indiana  Dairy  Association,  entitled 
"  How  to  Start  a  Creamery,"  and  designed  as  advice  to 
farmers  of  that  State: 

"  We  advise  that  creameries  should  be  started  by  busi- 
ness farmers  in  localities  where  there  will  be  guaranteed 
a  sufficient  number  of  cows  to  keep  the  creamery  run- 
ning and  make  the  business  profitable.  The  building 
should  be  built  economically,  casting  not  to  exceed  ten  or 
fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  the  equipment  should  be  pur- 
chased from  a  firm  of  known  reliability  as  dealers  in  first- 
class  dairy  supplies.  Whi'e  the  building  is  being  erected, 
find  out  who  are  dealers  in  dairy  supplies,  correspond 
with  all  of  them  and  let  them  know  that,  on  a  certain 
date,  your  creamery  will  purchase,  if  prices  and  equipment 
suit,  their  equipment  at  the  creamery  and  that  you  would 
be  pleased  to  have  them  there  with  samples.  You  will 
find  that  agents  will  be  there  with  the  best  of  goods  and 
that  they  will  want  to  sell.  Thoroughly  investigate  all  of 
the  samples,  and  all  that  is  said  in  their  favor,  and  then 
buy  the  best;  recollect  that  dairy  supplies  have  rough 
usage  and  that  they  must  be  strong,  stout  and  of  durable 
nature.  It  might  be  advisable  for  the  farmers  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  creamery  to  go  into  the  business  as  stockholders 
and  secure  some  one  who  is   a  first-class  dairyman  to 


come  and  help  plan  the  building,  select  the  equipment, 
and  make  the  butter  or  cheese,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  a 
while,  until  they  can  train  one  of  their  number  or  some 
person  in  their  vicinity  to  do  the  work  for  them.  Keep 
the  building  and  every  article  in  it  perfectly  clean;  cleanli- 
ness is  absolutely  necessary  to  successful  dairying.  Rec- 
ollect that  no  man  can  taste  or  smell  perfectly  that  takes 
his  toddy,  smokes  or  chews  tobacco,  or  has  the  smell  of 
barn  upon  his  clothes,  it  takes  a  perfect  smeller  and  per- 
fect taster  to  be  a  perfect  butter-maker. 

"  There  are  four  breeds  of  dairy  cows  from  which  you 
can  choose,  and  they  are  Jerseys,  Guernseys,  Holftein- 
Friesians  and  Ayrshires;  each  breed  has  its  friends.  A 
cow  for  butter  purposes  is  not  profitable  unless  she  is  capa- 
ble of  produdng  enough  fat  in  her  milk  to  make,  at  least, 
three  hundred  pounds  of  butter  a  year.  Any  cow  that  will 
fill  that  requirement  is  a  good  butter  cow,  no  matter  to 
what  breed  she  may  belong.  We  advise  every  farmer  that 
has  a  half-dozen  cows,  to  build  a  silo  at  once  and  com- 
mence feeding  silage  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  feeding  state, 
which  is  about  thirty  days  after  being  put  in  the  silo.  With 
silage  we  would  advise  that  the  cows  be  fed  linseed-oil 
meal,  or  ground  oats  mixed  with  peameal,  cornmeal  and 
good,  nice,  bright  oat  straw,  or  clover  hay.  Without  food 
and  lots  of  it  a  dairy  cow  cannot  be  made  profitable.  Use 
pure  spring  or  well  water.  Do  not  allow  your  cows  to 
drink  out  of  puddles,  ditches  or  small  streams;  death  and 
disease  lurk  in  all  such  places.  Keep  the  cow  up.  Keep 
her  warm.  She  does  not  need  much  and  she  does  not  ask 
for  much  exercise.  Buy  a  Babcock  milk  tester  and  fre- 
quently test  your  cows,  for  the  purpose  of  weeding  out  all 
unprofitable  ones. 

'•  Raise  your  heifer  calves  until  they  are  old  enough  for 
you  to  make  up  your  mind  whether  or  not  they  will  prove 
profitable  if  permitted  to  enjoy  life. 

"  When  the  creamery  is  ready  for  business  buy  the  milk 
or  cream  for  the  amount  of  fat  there  is  in  it,  as  shown  by 
the  chemical  test.  Don't  let  any  dishonest  farmer  or  any 
other  man  persuade  you  to  buy  or  sell  by  the  pound.  By 
the  chemical  test  you  get  pay  for  the  actual  amount  of  fat 
that  you  bring  to  the  creamery.  Keep  it  in  mind  that  in 
buying  by  weight  the  dishonest  man  gets  as  much  money 
for  his  one  hundred  pounds  of  water  as  the  honest  man  gets 
for  his  one  hundred  pounds  of  milk  which  may  contain  four 
or  more  pounds  of  fat." 

A  Striking  Difference. 

The  following,  from  the  Inyo  Register,  carries  its  own 
moral: 

"  J.  H.  Bulpitt  recently  made  a  shipment  of  butter  to 
Los  Angeles,  the  lot  including  creamery  butter,  in  rolls, 
and  ranch  butter,  in  both  rolls  and  firkins.  The  creamery 
product  sold  for  6673  cents  per  roll,  and  the  purchasers, 
noting  the  address,  wrote  at  once  to  the  factory,  offering  to 
take  the  entire  output  at  the  regular  price,  55  cents  per 
roll.  The  dairy  butter  sent  at  the  same  time  was  of  good 
quality,  but,  being  without  the  creamery  stamp,  sold  for 
but  25  cents  a  roll,  and  12X  cents  a  pound  in  bulk.  This 
strongly  illustrates  the  advantage  which  system  in  butter- 
making  and  uniformity  of  product  gives  in  the  outside 
market,  and  shows  clearly  that  the  creamery  method  is 
recognized  as  the  true  business  in  the  general  market." 


©HE  ]E[lEli.B. 


Statistics  of  Farm  Animals. 

The  report  of  the  Government  statistican  upon  the  com- 
parative numbers  and  value  of  farm  animals,  based  on  the 
returns  of  January,  1892,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 
It  shows  an  increase  in  horses,  mules  and  sheep,  but  no 
material  change  in  the  number  of  milch  cows;  a  decrease 
in  oxen  and  other  caule,  and  a  very  heavy  reduction  in  the 
number  of  swine.  The  estimated  number  of  domestic  ani- 
mals on  farms,  ranches,  ranges,  etc.,  are  as  follows: 


Horses  16, 206,802 

Mules   2,231, 125 

Cows  16. 424. 087 


Other  cattle  35.954,186 

Sheep  47.252.SS3 

Swine  46,094,807 


The  average  values  declined  as  to  hoises  and  mules  and 
advanced  as  to  cattle  of  all  kinds.  A  greater  gain  appears 
in  the  value  of  sheep  and  a  very  large  advance  is  seen  in 
swine,  amounting  to  39  per  cent,  and  has  been  progressing 
since  the  returns  were  made.  The  average  value  of  horses 
is  $61.22;  mules,  $7068;  cows,  $21.75;  other  cattle,  $1 5.24; 
sheep,  $2.66;  swine.  $6.41.  The  increase  in  the  aggregate 
values,  as  estimated,  of  all  farm  animals  is  from  $2,461,75$,- 
678  to  $2  483,506,676.  The  aggregate  valuations  are  given 
as  follows: 


Horres  $992,225,185 

Cattle  of  all  kinds. . .  905.181.984 
Swine   29  542,649 


Sheep  $  '35. 909,264 

Mules   164,763,751 


Awards  at  the  Citrus  Fair. 

The  committee  on  rules  and  awards  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  and  Citrus  Fair  made  a  number  of  awards  of 
medals  and  premiums,  of  which  the  following  are  of  public 
interest: 

Class  No.  40— Alameda  county,  for  best  display  of  Cali- 
fornia beet  sugar,  gold  medal. 

Class  No.  45 — Humboldt  county,  mineral  water,  bronze 
medal;  Plumas  county,  gold  medal,  for  best  mineralogical 
display;  the  State  Mining  Bureau,  diploma,  for  large, 
varied  and  valuable  collections  from  various  sections  of  the 
State. 

Class  No.  46— Sacramento  county,  gold  medal  and  $1000, 
for  the  best,  most  extensive  and  varied  exhibit  of  farm 
products;  Placer  county,  grand  silver  medal  and  $600,  for 
second  best  display;  Alameda  county,  grand  silver  medal 
and  $400,  for  the  third  best  display;  Humboldt  county, 
bronze  medal  and  $250,  for  the  fourth  best  display;  Butte 
county,  silver  medal  and  $100,  for  the  best  display  of  wheat 
in  grain  and  sheaf,  silver  medal  and  $50  for  the  best  dis- 
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play  of  barley  in  grain  and  sheaf,  and  silver  medal  and  $50 
lor  the  best  display  of  oats  io  grain  and  sheaf;  Sacramento 
county,  silver  medal  and  $50,  for  best  display  of  rye  in 
grain  and  sheaf;  Sonoma  county,  silver  medal  and  $50,  for 
best  display  of  corn  in  ear  and  stalk,  excellence  and  variety 
considered;  Sacramento  county,  $100,  for  best  display  of 
cured  forage  plants  and  grasses;  Sonoma  county,  silver 
medal  and  $25,  for  best  display  of  hops;  Alameda  county, 
silver  medal  and  $15,  for  best  display  of  Chevalier  barley 
in  grain  for  brewing;  Sacramento  county,  silver  medal  and 
$25,  for  best  display  of  jellies  in  glass  (home-made),  silver 
medal  and  $25  for  best  display  ot  jams  in  glasses  (home- 
made), silver  medal  and  $25  for  best  display  of  preserved 
fruits  m  glasses  (home-made),  and  silver  medal  and  $25 
for  best  assortment  and  quality  of  pickles  (home-made); 
San  Luis  Obispo  county,  silver  medal  and  $50,  for  best 
general  display  of  vegetables,  quality  and  quantity  con- 
sidered; Sacramento  county,  bronze  medal  and  $25,  for 
second  best  display  of  vegetables. 

The  Hop  Supply. 

The  New  York  Homestead  of  Feb.  i  5  publishes  a  com- 
plete exhibit  of  the  world's  supply  and  demand  for  hops  for 
the  current  season  ending  August  31,  1893.  The  exact  short- 
age in  the  world's  supply  is  3,500,000  pounds,  which  must  be 
made  up  by  the  consumption  of  old  stock.  There  will  be 
enough  on  hand  for  the  purpose.  There  is  an  estimated 
shortage  of  6,000,000  pounds  in  the  English  supply,  and 
England  has  yet  to  secure  enough  hops  to  meet  the  de- 
mand before  the  end  ot  the  season.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
while  every  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the  price  of 
American  hops  much  below  25  cents  per  pound  foreign 
hops  have  been  imported  at  a  cost  of  39  cents  in  addition 
to  duty,  thus  showing  that  American  brewers  are  willing  to 
pay  fully  55  cents  for  foreign  hops  while  they  begrudge  25 
cents  for  American  hops,  which,  on  the  whole,  are  infinitely 
superior  to  the  imported  article,  which  are  mostly  of  cheap 
Russian  growth,  repacked  in  Germany  and  labeled  as 
"  Choice  Bavarian  hops,  especially  for  export  trade."  The 
output  of  beer  in  this  country  increased  by  500,000  barrels 
during  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  season  ending 
January  i,  1893. 


G[NTOJVIOLO©ieAL. 


The  University  Laboratory  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Diseases. 

The  growing  demand  for  instruction  in  economic  ento- 
mology and  plant  diseases  has  led  to  the  equipment  of  a 
special  laboratory  for  this  class  of  studies  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  at  the  State  University.  Prof 
C.  W.  Woodworth,  who  has  charge  of  these  subjects,  re- 
cently prepared  for  Science  a  description  and  sketches  of 
this  arrangement  and  equipment,  which  we  believe  many 
readers  of  the  Rural  Press  will  examine  with  interest. 
We  reproduce  from  Science  the  full  showing,  as  it  embodies 
an  arrangement  for  insect  cases  and  a  style  of  student's 
d^k  which  may  be  suggestive  to  others  who  are  working 
in  this  line  on  this  coast. 

There  has  recently  been  equipped  at  the  University  of 
California  a  laboratory  for  the  study  of  the  subject  of  plant 
diseases  in  its  broadest  sense;  and,  as  there  are  but  few  if 
any  others  where  the  whole  subject  is  taught  as  a  unit,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  an  outline  ot  the  equipment  for  this 
class  of  work. 

We  will  not  consider  that  part  of  the  equipment  for  this 
work  afTjrded  by  the  grounds,  orchard,  nursery,  gardens 
and  greenhouses  of  the  agricultural  department,  but  confine 
ourselves  to  the  laboratory  proper.  The  subject  of  plant 
diseases  is  now,  and  will  continue  to  be,  associated  with 
that  ot  entomology,  so  that  the  same  equipment,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  serves  for  the  two  subjects. 

The  liboratory-room  is  something  over  20 x  30  feet,  and 
is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Experiment  Station 
building.  It  is  lighted  by  four  windows,  having  an  entirely 
unobstructed  view,  and  so  giving  ample  light  for  micro- 
scope work.  A  corner  of  the  room  is  partitioned  oflf  for  a 
private  laboratory,  and  a  closet  is  fitted  with  a  ruby  win- 
dow, affording  an  opportunity  for  photo  and  blue-print 
work.  The  figure  below  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  room. 
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The  windows  are  all  fitted  with  heavy  shades  working  in 
grooves,  enabling  one  to  darken  the  room  very  easily  and 
quickly  when  the  lantern  is  to  be  used  for  illustration.  The 
views  are  projected  on  a  screen  of  tracing-cloth,  which  is 
mounted  on  an  ordinary  spring-roller  and  is  ordinarily 
rolled  up  out  of  the  way. 

Besides  the  benches  near  the  windows,  which  are  used 
by  advanced  students,  there  are  also  three  long  desks,  i  >^ 
feet  wide  by  12  in  length,  that  have  proveo  themselves  so 


convenient  that  a  sketch  of  one  is  presented.  As  can  be 
seen  on  the  plan,  these  are  so  constructed  that  at  the  side 
of  each  student,  boxes,  the  size  of  those  of  the  collection, 
may  be  used  as  drawers,  or  boards  may  be  inserted,  form- 
ing shelves. 
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The  boxes  used  for  the  collection  are  made  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  figure,  and  are,  from  their  peculiar  con- 
struction, not  liable  to  warp  or  crack,  and  so  remain  per- 
fectly insect  proof.  The  cloth  bearing  for  the  glass  is 
treated  with  corrosive  sublimate,  and  the  paste  and  glue 
used  are  arseniated.  These  boxes  are  kept  in  cabinets, 
the  glass  doors  of  which  are  fitted  with  a  rabbited  groove 
on  all  four  sides,  thus  making  them  also  dust  and  insect- 
proof. 


The  collections  kept  in  these  cabinets  are  arranged  in 
three  series.  Series  one  is  the  systematic  collection,  where 
the  organisms  producing  injuries  to  plants  are  grouped  in 
the  ordinary  order,  beginning  with  mammals  and  ending 
wiih  the  higher  plants.  The  second  series  is  the  "  host  " 
collection,  where  the  various  plants  are  taken  up  in  an  agri- 
cultural order,  as,  for  instance,  seed  crops,  fruit  crops,  etc., 
and  the  injuries  to  each  particular  crop  illustrated.  In  the 
third  series,  the  symptomatic  collection,  all  diseases  having 
a  common  symptom  are  brought  together,  thus  all  galls 
and  distortions  from  whatever  cause,  or  on  whatever  plant, 
are  assembled  and  classified. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  beginnings  of  a  cryptogamic 
herbarium  in  drawers  and  a  collection  representing  the 
materia  medica  of  plant  diseases. 

There  are  in  the  laboratory  a  sterilizer  and  all  the  other 
necessary  apparatus  for  this  class  of  bacteriological  work. 
For  microscopical  and  histological  work  there  is  also  a 
good  equipment,  including  paraffin  bath,  microtome  suit- 
able for  the  highest  grade  of  work,  compound  microscopes 
and  accessories,  and  a  very  good  outfit  of  reagents. 

All  reagents,  as  far  as  possible,  are  kept  io  standard 
strengths,  and  the  bottles  marked  to  serve  as  graduates  for 
dilution.  Thus  the  chromic  acid  is  made  up  in  a  large  bot- 
tle into  a  5  per  cent  solution.  The  i  per  cent  solution  is 
made  by  filling  the  bottle  to  cantain  it  to  a  mark  and  add- 
ing water.  Most  of  the  chromic  mixtures  are  made  from 
the  1  per  cent.  The  chromic-acetic  killing  mixture,  for  in- 
stance, is  made,  as  is  indicated  on  the  label,  from  Yz  per 
cent  chromic  acid  to  the  first  mark,  95  per  cent  alcohol  to 
the  second,  and  10  per  cent  acetic  acid  to  the  neck.  Mix- 
tures liable  to  deteriorate  are  kept  in  small  bottles,  and 
such  as  the  acid  alcohols,  for  decolorizing,  are  not  kept 
mixed  at  all,  but  large  homo  vials  are  properly  labeled  and 
the  mixtures  made  up  as  used. 

This  sketch  gives  merely  the  present  condition  of  the 
laboratory;  it  is  expected  that  appara'us  will  be  added  from 
time  to  time,  as  opportunity  offers,  and  as  it  is  needed  for 
the  work  in  hand.  Indeed,  there  is  considerable  new  appa- 
ratus at  the  present  time  being  constructed  for  the  labora- 
tory. 


ORTICULTURE. 


The  Southern  California  Orange  Crop. 

A  dispatch  from  Los  Angeles  is  as  follows  :  The  orange 
market  of  southern  California  is  in  a  peculiar  condition 
just  now.  The  largest  crop  on  record  is  on  the  trees 
awaiting  shipment,  amounting  probably  to  6500  carloads, 
against  2800  last  year  and  4600  for  the  previous  season. 
Only  a  few  hundred  carloads  have  been  shipped  so  far. 

It  has  been  reported  that  there  is  a  combine  among 
southern  California  orange-growers  to  hold  their  crop  for 
$3  a  box.  This  is  only  true  to  a  limited  extent.  There  is 
no  general  combination  among  growers.  Local  unions 
have  been  formed  in  several  localities  to  maintain  prices 
and  facilitate  shipments,  but  these  only  represent  a  portion 
of  the  crop  and  do  not  work  in  unison.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  unions  is  that  of  Riverside,  which  represents 
seven-eighths  of  the  crop  of  that  place,  or  about  1700  boxes. 
The  rest  of  the  crop  controlled  by  local  organizations  will 
probably  bring  up  the  aggregate  so  held  to  about  2500 
boxes,  or  considerably  less  than  half  the  total  crop. 

Buyers  are  holding  off,  being  unwilling  to  consign  while 
the  Eastern  purchasers  are  not  inclined  to  risk  buying. 
The  weather  in  the  East  has  been  very  cold  and  there  is 
still  a  large  quantity  of  good  Florida  fruit  to  be  shipped, 
hence  there  is  at  present  a  sort  of  deadlock.  Local  firms 
are  offering  for  choicest  Riverside  navels  $3  per  box  at  the 
shipping  point  and  lower,  according  to  quality,  and  for  or- 


dinary San  Gabriel  valley  navels  $1.75  is  about  the  best 
price  obtainable,  which  does  not  satisfy  the  growers. 

The  method  of  disposing  of  the  orange  crop  is  worrying 
growers  considerably,  and  becomes  more  complicated 
every  year  as  the  crop  increases.  Last  year  an  orange- 
growers'  union  was  formed,  which  proved  a  dismal  failure, 
partly  owing  to  the  partial  destruction  of  the  crop  and 
partly  to  an  attempt  to  conduct  a  business  requiring  $100, - 
000  with  a  capital  of  $500.  The  members  of  that  union 
are  now  being  sued  for  a  deficiency  in  the  expense  account. 
Consequently  growers  feel  discouraged  and  scarcely  know 
what  course  to  pursue. 

An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  get  up  a  trial  shipment 
for  the  English  market.  California  oranges  being  much 
better  keepers  than  those  from  Florida,  it  is  believed  they 
will  arrive  in  good  shape.  At  the  present  rates  of  freight 
and  the  prices  in  London  oranges  laid  down  there  would 
only  net  southern  California  growers  from  50  cents  to  $1, 
but  it  is  believed  this  might  be  considerably  increased  later 
on.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  present  obstacles 
are  merely  temporary  and  that  the  future  of  the  industry  is 
bright. 

Roses  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

I  think  I  can  name  20  roses  that  are  indispensible  in  a 
well-ordered  rose  garden.  My  experience  with  their  culti- 
vation in  this  valley  would  recommend  as  follows,  the  first 
in  each  class  being  thought  the  highest  in  merit: 

Climbing  roses— Marechal  Neil,  La  Marque,  Cloth  of 
Gold,  Banksia  and  Reine  Marie  Henriette. 

Tea  or  everblooming— Bride,  La  France,  Perle  des  Jar- 
dines,  Bon  Silene,  Papa  Gontier,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Glorie  de 
Dijon. 

Hybrid  perpetuals —  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Jacqueminot, 
Black  Prince,  Giant  of  Battles  and  Paul  Neyron. 

The  measures  of  success  largely  depends  on  the  kind  of 
stock  in  which  they  have  been  budded  or  grafted.  The  old 
Manetti,  the  cuttings  of  which  are  imported  from  France, 
are  the  best,  as  they  are  deep  rooted  and  furnish  a  continu- 
ous flow  of  sap,  which  is  seldom  found  in  plants  grown  from 
their  own  cuttings. 

The  pruning  of  the  rose  is  quite  an  art.  Climbing  roses 
should  only  be  pruned  to  cut  dead  branches  and  keep  in 
symmetry,  as  they  are  more  largely  an  atmospheric  plant 
than  the  bush.  Care  should  be  taken  to  cut  off  all  suckers 
that  come  out  below  the  graft;  this  should  be  done  during 
the  summer. 

Red  and  highly  colored  roses  should  be  given  the  sunny 
places,  and  the  white  rose  ahould  be  partially  shaded  to 
give  best  results. 

Roses  may  be  budded  or  grafted  any  time  from  April  ist 
to  October  ist.  When  so  budded  into  lively  stocks  they 
will  bloom  In  about  six  weeks  time.  Roses  having  very 
thin  petals  seem  to  dry  out  and  blast  in  our  climate  and  are 
not  recommended  for  use  in  this  valley.  Rose  scales  are 
destroying  many  plants  in  the  city.  Persons  should  sprinkle 
with  warm  and  strong  soap  suds,  and  while  still  wet  pow- 
dered sulphur  should  be  sprinkled  over  them.  A  second 
application  is  often  needed. — E.  V.  Upton  in  Fresno  Ex- 
positor. 

Value  of  Irrigation  to  Fruit  Trees. 

S.  H.  Cole,  Mayor  of  Fresno  City,  read  a  paper  before 
the  State  Board  of  Trade  last  week  on  the  benefit  of  irriga- 
tion in  Fresno  county.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  irriga- 
tion fourteen  years  agi,  land  was  only  worth  10  cents  an 
.acre.  Since  then-  and  at  the  present  time  land  had  in- 
creased in  value  from  $50  to  $300  an  acre.  These  results 
have  been  accomplished  by  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
practical  systems  of  irrigation  in  the  United  States,  consist- 
ing of  about  4000  miles  of  canals  and  ditches,  including  10 
canals,  each  running  from  200  to  1000  cubic  feet  of  water  a 
second. 

On  a  large  portion  of  what  is  known  as  the  California 
Bank  tract  of  land,  consisting  of  35,000  acres,  the  water 
level  of  forty  feet  in  1892  has  been  raised  to  within  twenty 
feet  of  the  surface,  and  as  a  result  this  year  96  per  cent  of 
vines  planted  grew,  and  99  per  cent  of  fruit  trees  planted 
reached  vigorous  growth. 

Some  acres  in  vineyards  produced  last  year  20  tons  and 
as  bi^h  as  1200  pounds  of  fruit  was  produced  on  one  tree. 

W.  H.  Mills  in  discussing  this  paper,  dwelt  at  consider- 
able length  upon  the  benefit  of  irrigation  in  California,  in- 
dicating in  a  careful  and  instructive  review  the  various  por- 
tions ot  the  State  to  be  benefited  by  irrigation. 

C  C.  Hutchinson  stated  that  land  in  Lassen  county, 
which  was  formerly  comparatively  useless,  is  now  worth 
$7.50  an  acre,  because  irrigating  ditches  had  reached  it. 
"  There  are,"  he  said,  "  150,000  acres  in  Honey  valley  which 
can  be  irrigated  with  little  cost." 

W.  H.  Mills,  N.  P.  Chipman  and  L.  C.  McAfee  were 
named  as  a  committee  "  on  irrigation  in  California  as  a  fac- 
tor in  the  development  of  the  State." 

A  New  Weed  Cutter. 

At  the  shop  of  S.  H.  Bradley,  a  Marysville  Democrat 
reporter  was  shown  a  small  plow-shaped  contrivance  manu- 
factured by  him.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Chas.  Wee- 
man,  of  Yuba  city,  and  is  intended  to  be  used  in  plowing 
up  weeds  in  orchards  and  vineyar'ls.  It  has  a  wing  run- 
ning at  right  angles  from  either  side  of  the  beam  extending 
nearly  eighteen  inches,  and  about  six  inches  in  width  and 
very  sharp  on  its  edges.  The  handles  are  so  adjusted  that 
when  cultiviting  among  trees  whose  branches  put  out 
close  to  the  ground,  can  be  lowered,  and  again  the 
handles  can  also  be  adjusted  to  left  or  right,  to  avoid  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  trees  or  vines.  The  share  or 
blade  is  made  in  two  sections — one  about  twelve  and  the 
other  six  inches  in  length — so  that  when  cutting  weeds  in 
narrow  or  wide  spaces  between  the  trees  or  vines,  the 
shorter  blade  can  be  removed,  adjusting  the  plow  to  suit 
the  width  between  the  tree  or  vine. 

Mr.  Weeman,  on  the  8th  of  this  month,  applied  for  a 
patent  for  this  new  invention,  and  expects  to  receive  it  at 
an  early  date. 
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Sheep  Bells  In  Talare. 


Wrllten  for  the  Rural  PaBss  by  Lillian  H.  Shuky. 

Golink,  golank,  golink,  clink,  clink,  clink. 
The  quiet  twilight  sounding  through 
Over  the  garden  wet  with  dew; 

Golink,  gulank,  golink, 

Those  are  the  neighbor's  sheep,  I  think, 
The  sheep  bells  sounding  through. 

Golink,  golank,  golink,  clink,  clink,  clink, 
I  hear  the  bells  through  the  gentle  rain 
Wandering  over  the  grassy  plain; 

Golink,  golank,  golink. 

Out  by  the  river's  sandy  brink, 
Bells— through  the  gentle  rain. 

Golink,  golank,  golink,  clink,  clink,  clink, 
The  herder  watches  with  staff  and  cloak, 
His  tent  in  the  distance  white,  like  smoke; 

Golink,  golank,  golink. 

Safe  are  the  neighbor's  streep,  I  think. 
With  tent,  and  staff,  and  cloak. 

Golink,  golank,  golink,  clink,  clink,  clink, 
And  the  faithful  sheep  dog  watches  too. 
You've  only  to  tell  him  what  (o  do; 

Golink,  golank,  golink, 

When  you  drive  the  sheep  to  drink, 
The  sheep  dog  watches  too. 

Golink,  golank,  golink,  clink,  clink,  cjink, 
Sweet  are  the  bells  as  dreamy  tunes. 
Ringing  over  the  knolls  and  dunes; 

Golink,  golank,  golink, 

Ol  childhood's  happy  hours,  I  think,  

As  sweet  as  dreamy  tunes. 

Golink,  golank,  golink,  clink,  clink,  clink, 
Shadows  are  gathering  long  and  deep. 
The  wooly  herds  curl  down  to  sleep; 

Golink,  golank,  golink, 

Hushed  are  the  tunes  on  the  river's  brink, 

Dying  and  echoing,  clink,  clink,  clink. 
Through  shadows  long  and  deep. 

For  One  Sweet  Day. 


Written  for  the  Kdral  Priss,  by  Chab.  P.  NiTTurro.v. 

Now  just  for  this  sweet  day,  dear  Nature,  let 

Thy  soul  draw  mine  away  from  human  fret 

And  careless  grief,  to  perfect  bliss  with  ibee. 

This  day  let  smging  brook  and  murmuring  tree 

Teach  me  thy  secret  strength  and  peace  until 

I  reach  thy  heart  of  youth,  from  out  the  chill 

Of  wanton  human  love,  too  deep  and  cold, 

Kir  simple  ones  who  love  thee.    Dear,  withhold 

No  longer  balm  and  blessing;  purify 

The  one  who  wails  on  this  sweet  day — come  nigh 

.•^nd  silently  restore  ray  youth,  till  frost 

Of  life  and  dark  of  death  are  swiftly  lost 

At  touch  of  thine.    Show  me  thy  face,  I  pray, 

For  this  sweet  day,  for  one  entrancing  day. 


Widder  Rattlebee's  Moral  Suasion. 


Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Laura  J.  Dakin. 


jiOW,  Mis'  Toben,  your  Keubin 
an'  my  Jasper's  be'n  plum 
crazy  ter  larn  ter  be  pudgy- 
licks  ever  sense  Co'bit  fit 
Sul'van.  Jasper,  he  bet  a 
pair  o'  boxtoed  gloves  on 
Sul'van  an'  was  in  a  mighty  siew  ter  git  ter 
town  ter  sell  his  kyotee  scalps  so  he'd  hev 
money  nuff  ter  pay  up.  An'  now  Reub's  got 
the  reg'lar  boxtoes  an'  lends  the  left-hand 
one  ter  Jasper  an'  they  go  poun'in'  each 
other  roun'  right  smart.  Jasper  has  got  a 
peart  black  eye,  black  ez  enny  pudgylick 
need  ter  want,  so  I  reckon  they've  larnt  'bout 
anufT  o'  sech  doins,  an'  it's  got  ter  stop  sure's 
yer  born;  yis." 

"  I  don't  think,  Widder  Rattlebee,  that 
Reuben  is  any  more  to  blame  aboiit  the 
fighting  than — '' 

"  Sho,  now,  Mis'  Toben,  don't  less  we'uns 
quar'l.  We'uns  has  allers  neighbored  to- 
gether right  peart  an'  I  reckon  we'll  cnn- 
tiner.  I  was  on'y  go'n  ter  tell  ye  how  I'm 
trainin'  Jasper.  I  could  er  scolded  an' 
trounced  the  idee  out'n  him  ef  he  is  bigger'n 
I  be;  but  I'm  a  firm  beholder  ter  mortal 
suasion;  so  yis'd'y  mo'nin'  I  didn't  put  no 
cream  er  sugar  on  the  table,  an'  when  Jasper 
come  in,  I  sez,  sez  I : 

"  '  I  reckon  yer  mos'  too  fat  ter  fite  Reub' 
reel  good,  an'  ef  yer  boun'  ter  be  a  pudgy- 
lick  yer  got  ter  hev  a  mighty  p'tic'ler  trainin'; 
thet's  what  they  all  got  ter  do  ef  they  want's 
ter  make  ther  fortins,'  sez  I.  '  Ye  aint  no 
fatter'n  a  clothes  line  now,  but  thet's  a  leetle 
more'n  fitin'  wait,  an'  so  ye  better  eat  plain 
milk  on  yer  cracked  wheat  'n  in  yer  coffee 
fer  er  while'  sez  I. 

"  Wal,  he  bung  back  some  but  fin'ly  eat 
his  brekius  an'  went  ter  wuk.  When  dinner 
time  come  he  sa'led  in  ez  bungry's  two  folks. 
I'd  got  ez  good  trainin'  dinner  ez  I  knowed 
how  ter,  but  he  didn't  seem  ter  depreciate  it 
ez  he  orter.  He  scowled  an'  roustered  roun' 
some,  tho'  I  hed  good  baked  'tatoes  'n  salt, 
cold  meat  'n  bread,  besides  water. 

"  '  Lawsy  me,  Jasp:r,'  sez  I.  '  W'y  don't 
ye  settle  down  ter  yer  trainin'  better'n  this; 
ye  know  ye  kan't  'ford  ter  hire  no  trainer, 
an'  ye  oner  be  le  1  tickled  thet  I'm  halpin' 
ye  out  so  peart.'  But  he  'lowed  he  couldn't 
wuk  on  no  sich  truck.  '  It's  plenty  good 
anuff,'  says  I.  2'  Menny  a  pore  boy  would  be 


mighty  thankful  fer  a  meal  like  this,  thet  has 
ter  wuk  harder'n  you  do  an'  don't  have  no 
nice  fitin'  game  ter  look  for'ard  to  nether' 

" '  I  wis't  you'd  stop  talkin'  'bout  fitin' 
games,  I'm  sick  on't,'  sez  he.  '  Deary  me,' 
sez  I,  •  w'y  I  haint  on'y  jes  begun.  I  was 
go'n  ter  fix  ye  some  reel  mild  mustud  plars- 
ters  to  put  on  yer  chist  ter  night  ter 
strengthen  it  an'  make  it  kind  er  expensive, 
like  ye  see  em  in  picters.  Ye  know  yer 
ruther  narrer-chisted  now  an'  ye  want  ter  be 
draw'd  out  somehow;  an'  tud  be  a  halp  thet 
way  ef  when  ye  walk  ye'd  hole  yerself  ez 
strait  ez  a  bow  'n  arrer  an'  breath  mighty 
deep.  I've  heern  tell  thet's  dretiul  good  ter 
expend  the  lungs  an'  make  em  stout,'  sez  I. 

"  O,  lawsy,  yis.  Mis'  Toben,  I  got  right 
smart  er  plans  prematured  fer  halpin'  Jasper 
ef  he  don't  wanter  quit  bein'  a  pudgylick,  but 
I  know  he  will,  fer  mortal  suasion  ez  mighty 
reflective  in  sich  cases,  yis." 

"  But  you  mustn't  be  too  hard  on  him, 
Mrs.  Rattlebee,  the  boys  only  want  to  eluci- 
date the  science — " 

"  Want  ter  see  Lucy  Date  !  Who  is  she 
An'  why  don't  they  go'n  see  her,  'stead  er 
kitin'  roun'  blackin'  each  other's  eyes  ?  I 
didn't  know  the'  was  a  gutl  in  the  question; 
but  it  makes  no  dif'unce,  I  don't  hold  ter  no 
du'I  with  pistles  er  boxtoed  gloves  nether. 
Let  'em  leave  it  to  the  gurl,  she'll  settle  ther 
quor'l  mighty  sudd'n. 

"  I  allers  say  ef  nabors  quor'l  an'  kant 
'gree  twixt  the'rselves,  let  'em  rhuse  some 
refugees  an'  leave  it  ter  them.  An'  ef  na- 
tions quor'l  let  'em  leave  it  ter  arbortraters, 
'stead  er  goin'  ter  war.  Thet's  what  pore 
Mr.  Rattlebee  uster  say,  an'  I'm  a  mighty 
pacifyin'  woman,  same  ez  he  was.  No  need 
ter  shoot  er  punch  'n  poun';  mortal  suasion 
ez  allers  the  best  thread  in  the  web  an'  taint 
slack  twisted  nether." 


The  Begsar. 

I  was  walking  along  the  street.  A  beggar, 
a  feeble  old  man,  stopped  me.  Inflamed, 
watery  eyes,  blue  lips,  rags  and  tatters,  ugly 
sores — oh,  how  terribly  had  want  gnawed 
that  miserable  creature. 

He  held  out  to  me  his  swollen,  red,  dirty 
hand.  He  groaned  and  begged  for  help  in 
the  usual  style. 

I  began  to  search  all  my  pockets.  Hut  I 
found  neiiher  purse  nor  watch  nor  even  a 
pocket-handkerchief — I  had  nothing  with 
me. 

But  the  beggar  still  stood,  expecting  some- 
thing, and  his  outstretched  hand  slightly 
trembled  and  quivered. 

Surprised  and  embarrassed  as  I  was,  I 
seized  warmly  that  dirty,  trembling  hand. 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  brother,  I  have 
nothing  about  me  !  " 

The  beggar  raised  his  bleared  eyes  to  me, 
a  smile  hovered  on  his  wan  lips,  and  he 
pressed  my  cold  fingers. 

Never  mind,  brother,"  he  murmur«d;  "  I 
thank  you  all  the  same  for  what  you  have 
done — that,  too,  is  alms,  brother  !  " 

I  felt  that  I  also  had  received  alms  of  my 
brother. — Ivan  Turgunieff. 

Washlne  Delaine  Dresses. 
It  greatly  depends  on  the  quality  and  col- 
oring of  your  delaine  dress  whether  you  will 
be  able  to  wash  it  without  spoiling  it.  You 
should,  however,  make  a  good  lather  with 
the  best  yellow  soap,  and  when  it  is  barely 
more  than  lukewarm  wash  the  dress  in  it  as 
rapidly  as  possible;  rinse  in  water  in  which 
a  handful  of  salt  has  been  dissolved,  and 
hang  out  to  dry  at  once.  A  dull,  rather 
breezy  day  should  be  chosen,  if  possible,  so 
that  the  dress  may  dry  quickly  without  be- 
ing exposed  to  strong  sun'^hine.  Some  peo- 
ple recommend  the  addition  of  a  table- 
spoonful  of  ox  gall  to  the  lather,  but  this 
leaves  a  rather  unpleasant  odor.  The  dress 
should  be  ironed  with  a  moderately  cool  iron 
before  it  is  quite  dry. 

To  Remove  a  Mote  from  the  Eye. 

Let  the  person  close  the  eye  gently,  as  in 
sleep,  then  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger 
take  firm  hold  of  the  lash  of  the  upper  eye- 
lid, and  pull  the  lid  out  from  the  ball  far 
enough  to  clear  the  edge  of  the  lower  lid. 
Now,  while  the  lid  is  held  in  this  position, 
let  him  give  the  eyeball  a  rotary  motion  from 
above  in  toward  the  nose.  This  will  be  best 
accomplished  by  keeping  both  eyes  shut, 
and  moving  the  eye  first  down  as  if  looking 
at  the  feet,  then  out,  then  up  and  lastly 
toward  the  nose,  repeating  this  motion  until 
the  mote  is  no  longer  felt  m  the  eye,  then  it 
may  be  found  in  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye, 
and  may  be  removed  by  wiping  it  out  with  a 
clean  handkerchief  or  the  end  of  the  finger. 

A  Recommendation. 

Blobkins — How  do  you  like  the  new  post- 
age stamps  ? 

Kidkins — They're  splendid  things  for  a 
poor  man.  Licking  two  of  them  is  equal  to 
a  hearty  dinner. — Nast's  Weekly. 


Home-Made  Confections. 

Home-made  candy  is  a  never-failing 
source  of  delight  to  the  youngsters.  As  an 
amusement,  it  ranks  above  everything  else 
in  the  domestic  catalogue,  while  as  an  ap- 
petizing and  toothsome  incentive  to  good 
behavior  it  stands  at  the  very  head  of  the 
list.  To  be  allowed  to  "  make  candy  if  they 
are  good"  is,  as  a  rule,  all  that  is  nece;>sary 
to  restrain  the  most  hilarious  youngster. 

Medical  authority,  in  the  light  of  the 
latest  investigation,  seems  to  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  absolutely  pure  sweets 
are  not  injurious  unless  indulged  in  to  an 
unreasonable  extent,  and  that  children, 
in  many  cases,  imperatively  need  a  large 
amount  of  saccharine  -atter  to  bring  about 
<a  healthy  development.  Sugar  is  inex- 
pensive, and  the  accessories  do  not  cost 
very  much,  not  as  much  as  many  other  forms 
of  amusement. 

Candy-making  may  be  so  arranged  that  it 
is  fairly  clean  work,  and  some  of  the  proc- 
esses are  useful  in  the  way  of  training  for 
domestic  work.  Neatness,  order  and  the 
careful  handling  of  ingredients  can  be  as 
well  enforced  in  the  making  of  confectionery 
as  in  bread-making,  and  these  facts  should 
not  be  lost  upon  those  who  have  the 
amusements  of  the  young  in  charge;  be- 
sides, it  is  quite  a  triumph  to  be  able  to 
send,  in  a  gift-box,  some  home-made  con- 
fections that  will  be  voted  quite  as  fine  as 
the  best  French  importations  or  the  work 
of  establishments  with  world-wide  reputa 
tions. 

To  make  a  delicious  candv,  break  the 
white  of  one  egg  into  a  large  flat  dish.  In 
one  end  of  the  dish  put  about  one  pound  of 
the  very  best  confectioner's  sugar,  carefully 
sifted.  Beat  the  egg,  taking  up  a  little  of 
the  sugar  at  a  time  and  beating  steadily  for 
about  ten  minutes.  Before  all  the  sugar!is 
in,  add  a  large  teaspoonful  of  some  prefer- 
red extract,  vanilla,  lemon  or  rose,  the  first 
being  most  generally  liked.  Beat  or  siir 
until  the  sugar  is  all  in.  When  done,  it 
should  stand  up  in  a  firm  lump  and  should 
settle  but  very  little  if  left  standing.  Then 
dust  a  little  fine  sugar  on  a  pastry-board, 
cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife  a  part  of  the 
beaten  sugar,  lay  it  on  the  board  and  roli 
it  under  the  bands  until  perfectly  soft  and 
smooth;  then  make  into  a  roll  about  as  large 
around  as  a  25-cent  silver  piece,  cut  off  little 
round  cakes  of  this  abrut  half  an  inch  thick, 
put  this  between  the  hands  until  very 
smooth,  then  place  the  half  of  an  English 
walnut  on  the  prepared  pat  of  sugar  and 
press  it  a  little  to  bring  the  two  in  close  con- 
tact. Have  ready  a  plate  rubbed  over  with 
a  bit  of  buttered  paper.  On  this  place  the 
candies  as  fast  as  made. 

They  may  be  set  in  the  oven  for  a  minute 
or  on  a  shelf  above  the  fire.  Many  persons 
put  them  on  buttered  paper,  but  they  some- 
times stick  and  tear  the  paper,  which  ad- 
heres to  them,  and  which  is  objectionable 
when  the  confection  is  eaten. 

Sugar  prepared  in  this  way  may  be  used 
to  coat  fruit  or  nut  confections  of  various 
sorts  Blanched  almonds  are  rolled  in  little 
cakes  of  it,  care  being  taken  to  press  and 
roll  the  sugar  so  that  the  nut  is  entirely 
covered.  Various  sorts  of  nuts  chopped  fine 
may  be  mixed  in  with  the  sugar  or  fruits, 
such  as  citron  shredded,  seeded  raisins  cut 
up  fine  or  candied,  or  preserved  fruits  of  any 
sort,  care  beirg  taken  that  they  are  not  too 
juicy,  as  this  would  prevent  hardening. 

Fresh  fruits  may  be  put  up  in  this  way. 
If  grapes  are  dipped  in  the  beaten  white  of 
an  egg,  and  allowed  to  dry,  then  rolled  in 
this  same  beaten  sugar,  they  are  delicious. 
Sometimes  the  confection  is  made  qui  e 
soft,  then  placed  in  a  hot  oven  for  a  moment 
and  allowed  to  remain  until  thoroughly 
scalded  through,  care  being  taken  that  it  is 
not  browned.  In  this  way  it  gets  the  elas- 
tic, firm  quality  so  much  liked  in  what  are 
called  French  confections. 

An  evening  or  afternoon  at  candy-making 
once  in  a  while  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
pastimes  for  girls  and  boys,  and  they  may 
eat  to  their  heart's  content,  with  little  fear  of 
unpleasant  consequences.  —  New  York 
Ledger.   

Flannel  Wrappers. 
Flannel  wrappers  are  a  very  useful  addi- 
tion to  baby's  wardrobe,  both  for  use  in  the 
cool  morning  hours,  and  to  slip  on  over  the 
little  nightdress  to  make  a  nresentable  ap- 
pearance for  company.  The  plainer  ones 
can  be  used  as  night  slips,  and  the  daintily 
embroidered  ones  will  take  the  place  of 
cloaks  for  a  time.  Many  mothers  consider 
them  indispensable. 

To  Polish  a  Stove. 

Women  generally  work  twice  as  hard  as 
necessary  over  blacking  a  stove,"  said  a  lady 
whom  we  found  one  day  engiged  in  that  un- 
romantic  occupation.  She  had  on  a  pair  of 
stout  leather  gloves  and  was  applying  the 


blacking  with  the  round  part  of  a  shoe-brush, 
which,  she  said,  was  lighter  and  therefore 
much  more  easily  wielded  than  the  usual 
stove- brush.  The  other  side  of  the  brush 
she  used  in  polishing,  with  light,  even  strokes 
like  an  expert  bootblack. 

"  I  always  keep  soft  paper  bags  from  the 
groceries  tucked  in  this  box  nailed  up  near 
the  stove,  and  every  day  I  slip  two  or  three 
over  my  gloved  hand  and  give  it  a  rub  ;  the 
consequence  is  that  I  only  need  apply  polish 
once  a  week." 

Another  little  thing  worth  remembering  in 
regard  to  stove  cleaning  is  to  wipe  the  dust 
from  the  stove  thoroughly  before  you  apply 
any  polish.  There  is  always  a  right  ^nd  a 
wrong  way  to  do  a  thing,  and  the  wrong 
way  doubles  the  task.— Farm  and  Fireside. 


Popcorn  Balls. 


The  popcorn  ball  of  the  confectioner, 
made  of  tasteless  corn,  a  small  amount  of 
white  sugar  and  gum  arabic,  notwithstand- 
ing its  white  beauty,  is  a  very  inferior 
article  in  taste  compared  with  the  home- 
made balls.  In  our  family  the  little  folk 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  cornballs,  and  one 
of  the  number,  a  young  girl,  quite  prides 
herself  on  her  skill  in  making  them.  The 
younger  children  shell  the  corn  and  assist  in 
the  popping.  A  peck  pail  is  almost  filled 
with  the  white  exploded  grains,  excluding 
those  irreverently  dubbed  "  old  maids,"  the 
grains  that  will  not  pop. 

Half  a  pint  of  molasses  and  half  a  pint  of 
sugar  are  mixed  together  and  put  on  to  boil. 
To  th  is  is  added  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  butter.  This  must  boil 
until  it  is  about  ready  to  candy,  when  it  is 
poured  over  the  corn.  As  it  is  poured  the 
corn  should  be  gently  stirred  with  the 
handle  of  a  long  spoon,  and  the  candy  dis- 
tributed through  it  as  evenly  as  possible. 
As  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  cool,  with 
buttered  hands  the  corn  is  formed  into  balls. 
The  corn  must  not  be  pressed  too  hard  when 
making  the  balls. 

The  butter  and  salt — so  there  is  not  too 
much  of  the  latter — improve  the  taste  very 
materially.  Of  course  these  balls  are  not  so 
nice-looking  as  those  of  the  confectioner, 
but  they  are  far  more  palatable.— Albany 
Cultivator. 

Popular  Similes. 
As  wet  as  a  fish — as  dry  as  a  bone. 
As  live  as  a  bird— as  dead  as  a  stone; 
As  plump  as  a  partridge — as  poor  as  a  rat. 
As  strong  as  a  horse — as  weak  as  a  cat; 
As  hard  as  a  flint— as  soft  as  a  mole, 
As  white  as  a  lily — as  black  as  a  coal; 
As  plain  as  a  pike  staff— as  rough  as  a  bear, 
As  tight  as  a  drum — as  free  as  the  air; 
As  heavy  as  lead — as  light  as  a  feather. 
As  steady  as  time — as  uncertain  as  weather; 
As  hot  as  an  oven — as  cold  as  a  frcg, 
As  gay  as  a  lark — as  sick  as  a  dog; 
As  slow  as  a  tortoise — as  swift  as  the  wind, 
As  true  as  the  gospel — as  false  as  mankind; 
As  thin  as  a  herring — as  fat  as  a  pig. 
As  proud  as  a  peacock— as  blithe  as  a  grig; 
As  savage  as  tigers — as  mild  as  a  dove, 
As  stiff  as  a  poker— as  limp  as  a  glove; 
As  blind  as  a  bat — as  deaf  as  a  post, 
As  cool  as  a  cucumbei — as  warm  as  a  toast. 

Best  Way  to  Get  On. 
A  young  man  once  wrote  to  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Carlyle  asking  his  advice  about  the 
best  way  to  get  on.    The  following  was  the 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — LMiesi  U. 
S.  Governnunt  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N,  V, 
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quaint  answer:  "Study  to  do  faithfully  what- 
soever thing  in  your  actual  situation  you 
find,  either  expressly  or  tacitly  laid  to  your 
charge— that  is,  your  post;  stand  in  it  like  a 
soldier.  Silently  devour  the  many  chagrins 
of  it,  as  all  human  situations  have  many,  and 
see  that  you  aim  not  to  quit  it  without  doing 
all  that  it,  at  least,  requires  of  you.  A  man 
perfects  himself  by  work  much  more  than  by 
reading.  They  are  a  growing  kind  of  men 
that  wisely  combine  the  two  things — wisely, 
valiantly,  can  do  what  is  laid  to  their  hand 
in  their  present  sphere,  and  prepare  them- 
selves withal  for  doing  other,  wider  things, 
if  such  be  before  them." 


Good  Lemonade. 
"  I  learned  a  new  thing,"  said  a  woman 
recently,  "  while  visiting  last  week  an  Eng- 
lish friend  who  is  living  in  this  country.  We 
had  a  small  dance  one  evening  of  my  stay, 
and  my  hostess  served  the  most  delicious 
lemonade  I  ever  drank.  I  spoke  of  it  the 
next  day,  and  she  told  me  it  was  made  of 
freshly  boiled  water — the  secret,  she  said,  of 
thoroughly  good  lemonade.  '  I  have  a  regu- 
lar rule,'  she  further  informed  me,  '  which 
insures  success  if  I  am  making  a  quart  or  a 
gallon.  For  a  quart  I  take  the  juice  of  three 
lemons,  using  the  rind  of  one  of  them.  1 
am  careful  to  peel  the  rind  very  thin,  getting 
just  the  yellow  outside;  this  I  cut  into 
pieces  and  put  with  the  juice  and  powdered 
sugar,  of  which  I  use  two  ounces  to  the 
quart,  in  a  jug  or  jar  with  a  cover.  When 
ttie  water  is  just  at  the  tea  point,  I  pour  it 
over  the  lemon  and  sugar,  cover  at  once,  and 
let  it  get  cold.  Try  this  way  once  and  you 
will  never  make  it  any  other  way.'  " — New 
York  Times. 


True,  For  "  He  "  Said  It. 

The  Pioneer  Press  whispers  that  it  over- 
heard the  pretty  school-teacher,  for  a  little 
divertisement,  ask  her  class  for  the  best 
original  definition  of  "wife."  After  several 
boys  bad  spoken  there  was  a  lull,  and  the 
pretty,  dark-eyed  girl  said  slowly  : 

"A  wife  is  the  envy  of  spinsters." 

"  One  who  makes  a  man  hustle,"  was  the 
next  suggestion. 

"  And  keeps  him  from  making  a  fool  of 
himself,"  put  in  another  girl. 

"  Some  one  for  a  man  to  find  fault  with 
when  things  go  wrong,"  said  a  sorrowful 
little  maiden. 

"  Stop  right  there,"  said  the  pretty  school- 
teacher.   "That's  the  best  definition." 

Later  the  sorrowful  little  maiden  sidled  up 
to  her  and  asked  : 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  marry  that  hand- 
some man  who  calls  for  you  nearly  every 
day  ? " 

"  Yes,  dear,"  she  replied,  "  but  with  us 
nothing  will  ever  go  wrong.  He  says  so 
himself." 


Making  a  Coal  Fire. 

There  is  an  art  in  making  a  coal  fire  in  a 
grate.  An  expert  first  clears  the  grate,  then 
fills  it  half  full  of  coal,  on  which  is  built  a 
wood  fire.  The  wood  ashes  on  top  of  the 
coal,  it  is  said,  prevents  its  rapid  consump- 
tion, and  a  fire  thus  constructed,  burning 
slowly  and  with  moderate  heat,  will  last  all 
day. 


X)ojviESTie  0eoj^OMY. 


Angel  Cake. — The  whites  of  lo  eggs, 
beaten  stiff;  i  ^  glassfuls  of  sugar,  one  ;<:a- 
spoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  salt,  flavoring, 
put  together;  last,  mix  lightly  with  the  eggs 
and  bake. 

Fish  Pie. — Fish  pie  is  made  by  using  the 
cold  cooked  fish  and  potatoes  sliced  thin  and 
parboiled;  put  them  into  the  baking  dish  in 
alternate  layers,  season  with  salt,  pepper 
and  butter,  cover  with  milk,  and  bake  an 
hour. 

Sauce  for  Game.— The  juice  of  two 
lemons  may  be  squeezed  in  the  platter,  a 
few  drops  of  oil,  a  little  salt,  and  some  pep- 
per, in  which  gravy  the  very  rare  slices 
should  be  soaked  a  moment  before  handing 
them  arouDd. 

Foaming  Sauce. — One  cupful  butter, 
two  cupfuls  sugar,  one-fourth  cupful  boiling 
water,  whites  of  two  eggs.  Beat  butter  and 
sugar  to  a  cream,  add  the  whites  (unbeaten) 
and  any  preferred  flavoring;  when  all  is 
smooth,  add  the  hot  water.  Set  into  a  pan 
of  hot  water,  and  stir  until  smooth  and  hot. 
Serve  at  once. 

Breakfast  Drop  Cakes.— Three-fourths 
teacup  ot  buttermilk,  one-fourth  teacup  of 
sour  cream,  two  teacups  of  flour,  and  one- 
half  teaspoonful  each  of  soda  and  salt  mixed 
with  a  part  of  the  flour  before  adding;  mix 
well,  and  drop  in  small  tablespoonfuls  an 
inch  apart  in  a  well-buttered  biscuit  pan,  or 
in  well-buttered 'gem  pans. 


'Y'OUNG  DHoisKS'  QobUMJ^. 


To  a  Wee  Laddie. 


I  call  you  many  a  name,  my  king  I 

No  font-name  is  enough  for  me; 
All  prettiness  of  call  I  bring 

From  fairy  tale  and  history ; 
But  mostly  after  two  whereon 

A  light  from  S?bakespeare's  spirit  fell, 
I  love  to  call  you  little  one; 

Even  after  Puck  and  Ariel. 

A  hereby  stranger,  may  you  guess 

A  litile  of  this  laddie's  kind, 
His  pretty  ways  and  mischievousness. 

In  Ariel  and  Puck  combined; 
His  nimble,  supple  movements — oh. 

Full  oftentimes  I  cannot  tell 
If  here  be  Robin  Goodfellow, 

Or  here  be  delicate  Ariel  I 

But  there  be  times,  oh,  rarely  sweetl 

Times  when  my  whole  soul  knoweth  well, 
Beside  me  walk  an  angel's  feet. 

Not  feet  of  Puck  nor  Ariel; 
A  human  angel,  with  the  eyes 

That  sure  have  met  the  eyes  of  God, 
In  walking  through  some  Paradise 

Where  feet  of  mine  have  never  trod. 

I  have  no  name  to  call  you  by, 

My  darling,  at  such  times  as  this; 
I  only  Match  you  reverently. 

And  in  the  silence  bend  to  kiss 
That  sweetest  face  and  loveliest 

Has  e'er  been  looked  upon  by  me 
Who  entertain  this  angel  guest. 

Not  unawares  but  wittingly. 

— Longman's  Magazine. 


Vain  Mr.  Jinkins. 


Jim  Jinkins  was  the  vainest  man  a  mortal  ever  seed; 

The  people  wondered  at  hira  fur  an'  nigh; 
If  be  saw  two  women  talkin'  on  the  grocery  corner 
he'd 

Jes'  swear  they  stopped  to  see  him  passin'  by. 

If  you  told  him  that  the  editor  bad  made  a  little 
note 

'Bout  his  bjin'  seen  a-walkin  of  the  street. 
He'd  rummage  all  the  pipers  'till  he  found  jes' 
what  was  wrote 
An'  read  the  thing  to  every  man  he'd  meet. 

There  warn't  a  feller  like  him  for  a  hundred  miles 
aroun' 

For  when  he  come  to  die  he  smiled  an'  said: 
"The  angels  will  be  jealous,  for  I  always  knew  a 
crown 

Would  be  mightily  becomin'  of  my  head  I" 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


The  Hen  That  Had  a  Mind. 


Written  for  the  Rubal  Pbbss  by  Mary  E,  Bamfobd 


^^^^^^  HERE  was  a  big  fig  tree  in 
fe'^^^^^SI  the  garden,  and  one  day 
W  ((^^^\|||  some  of  the  tree's  large 
IX 11  leaves  were  turning  yellow. 
P^^^^=v||  There  were  a  good  many 
'  ^    greenish  figs  on  the  tree.  A 

person  could  see  them  if  he  looked  at  the 
top  limbs  against  the  sky.  But  the  hen  did 
not  look  up.  She  was  a  brown  hen,  and  she 
usually  looked  down.  She  would  never  see 
a  fig  unless  it  were  on  the  ground. 

"  The  figs  fly  down,"  thought  the  brown 
hen  one  day.  "  They  fly  down  once  in 
a  while  from  the  tree,  and  yet  they  do  not 
have  any  feathers  or  any  wings.  I  could 
not  fly  that  way.    How  do  figs  fly  ?  " 

The  brown  hen  thought,  but  she  could  not 
tell. 

"  It  is  a  question  for  my  mind,''  she  said. 

The  brown  hen  always  had  a  great  opinion 
of  her  mind. 

After  a  while  she  walked  again  under  the 
fig-tree,  and  she  saw  a  quantity  of  yellow 
leaves  on  the  ground.  The  hen  looked  at 
them. 

"  They  are  wings,"  she  thought.  "  They 
are  the  wings  of  the  figs  1  It  seems  so  to 
my  mind." 

By  and  by  a  man  came  with  a  rake  and 
raked  together  all  the  fig  leaves.  The  man's 
little  boy  came  too,  and  he  gathered  some 
of  the  most  yellow  fig  leaves  for  his  mother. 
But  the  brown  hen  did  not  see  this  done. 
When  she  came  walking  under  the  fig-tree 
again,  the  grass  was  clean. 

"  The  wings  of  the  figs  have  flown  away," 
thought  the  hen.  "  Flown  away  !  I  should 
not  like  to  have  my  wings  fly  away  without 
me  !  That  is  the  danger  in  leaving  one's 
wings  lying  around.  I  will  never  do  that 
with  my  wings.  How  much  one  can  learn 
from  the  world  when  one  has  a  mind  I  " 

By  and  by  the  man  put  a  tray  of  figs  out 
in  the  sun  to  dry.  The  brown  hen  came 
along  and  saw  them. 

"  O,"  she  said  to  the  fig5,  "  are  you  wait- 
ing for  your  wings  ?    They  have  flown  away." 

But  the  figs  did  not  answer.  They  lay 
very  still.  The  brown  hen  tried  to  rouse 
one  of  them  by  giving  the  fig  a  peck  with  her 
bill. 

"  Do  you  hear?  "  asked  the  hen.  "  Your 
wings  have  flown  away.    Flown  away  !  " 

Then  the  brown  hen  felt  a  sweet  taste  in 
her  mouth.  She  had  never  felt  that  sweet 
taste  before,  for  all  the  figs  that  she  had  ever 


pecked  before  had  not  been  ripe,  and  she 
had  not  liked  them  very  well;  but  she  liked 
the  sweet  taste  now.  She  pecked  the  figs 
again  and  again,  and  the  figs  did  not  say 
anything. 

"  I  am  glad  their  wings  did  fly  away  and 
leave  tbem,"  thought  the  hen. 

By  and  by  there  was  a  great  noise  from 
the  bou^e. 

•'  Shoo  1  shoo  !  shoo  !  "  cried  somebody. 

The  brown  hen  ran.  She  had  heard  that 
kind  of  language  before.  She  ran  into  the 
pampas  bushes  and  the  grapevine  and  the 
ivy,  but  the  man  ran  after  her.  He  caught 
her  at  last,  and  took  a  pair  of  scissors  out  of 
his  pocket  and  began  to  cut  the  feathers  of 
one  of  her  wings.    The  brown  hen  screamed. 

"  He  is  going  to  cut  my  wings  off,"  she 
thought.  "  I  shall  be  like  the  figs.  I  shall 
have  to  leave  my  wings  behind  me.  They 
will  fly  away,  and  I  shall  never  see  them 
again  ! '' 

But  the  man  only  cut  the  feathers  off  the 
side  of  one  wing,  so  that  she  could  not  bal- 
ance herself  to  fly.  Then  he  threw  her  over 
the  fence  into  the  chicken-yard.  The  white 
rooster  cheered  when  he  saw  her  coming 
through  the  air,  and  the  other  hens  were 
astonished  to  behold  her  alight  beneath  the 
oak  tree. 

"  It  is  the  hen  with  the  mind,"  they  said. 
"  What  is  the  matter  with  her  ?  " 

But  the  brown  hen  felt  very  meek.  She 
could  not  fly  over  the  fence  again  for  a  long 
time,  but  in  all  that  time  she  never  said  any- 
thing to  the  other  hens  about  her  mind. 


Snowballel  Their  Queen. 

Little  Queen  Wilhelmina,  of  the  Nether- 
lands, some  weeks  ago  got  into  a  muss 
which  is  probably  without  precedent  in  the 
annals  of  kings  and  queens.  She  and  her 
mother  had  driven  out  from  the  city  as 
usual  in  the  afternoon  for  an  airing.  As  is 
the  wont  of  the  unostentatious  queen- 
mother,  they  drove  in  a  plain  carriage,  un- 
attended by  outriders  or  footmen.  In  a 
hamlet  about  two  miles  from  the  capital, 
they  came  upon  a  crowd  of  young  school- 
children in  the  midst  of  a  hot  snowball  fight. 
The  carriage  was  stopped,  so  that  the  little 


sovereign  might  observe  how  her  little  sub 
jects  amused  themselves. 

It  was  give  and  take,  hot  and  heavy, 
among  the  combatants.  The  weaker  party 
began  to  go  to  the  wall.  Just  as  its  discom- 
fiture was  aggravated  by  the  fall  of  the  boy 
leader,  who  had  got  a  ball  of  slush  in  the 
eye,  the  young  queen  sprang  to  her  feet  and 
leaped  from  the  carriage.  She  ran  between 
the  two  parties  of  combatants  and  called 
out  that  the  victors  must  at  once  stop  snow- 
balling. 

She  had  the  proverbial  luck  of  peace- 
makers. All  the  children  turned  on  her, 
and  before  the  coachman  could  come  to  her 
aid,  had  her  half  buried  under  a  great  pile 
of  snow.  When  pulled  out,  Wilhelmina 
shook  out  her  skirts,  drew  herself  up,  and 
said  calmly: 

"  Boys  and  girls,  I  am  your  queen." 

The  agitation  of  the  coachman  corrobo- 
rated this  simple  declaration.  The  childrrn 
were  too  much  frightened  to  run  away.  All 
of  them  became  white  and  scared  and  most 
of  them  sniveled  piteously.  Queen  Emma 
added  to  their  terror  by  ordering  the  coach- 
man to  take  their  names.  The  next  day, 
however,  the  mourning  of  every  child  was 
turned  to  gladness  when  it  received  a  box 
of  toys  with  the  good  wishes  of  ihe  child 
sovereign.  


The  Use  of  Postal  Cards. 

A  peculiar  case  came  to  the  notice  of  the 
writer  the  other  day.  It  was  that  of  a  man 
of  ordinary  intelligence,  though  not  a  busi- 
ness man,  who  for  a  long  time  after  postal 
cards  came  into  use  did  not  "catch  on"  to 
the  idea  that  they  were  to  be  posted  by 
themselves.  He  thought  it  a  handy  little 
thing  on  which  to  write  a  brief  note  and 
then  slip  it  into  an  envelope  and  put  the  ad- 
dress and  the  postage  stamp  on  that.  The 
printed  stamp  on  the  postal  card  he  regarded 
as  merely  a  picture  or  ornament.  He  thought 
the  whole  system  a  little  cumbersome,  and 
did  not  use  many  postal  cards  in  that  way. 
When  he  finally  received  one  addressed  to 
himself,  without  an  envelope,  his  eyes  were 
opened;  but  he  did  not  tell  of  his  mistake 
un'il  Ion?  afterward — Nfw  Y"ri»  Tr'hiin«>. 


Grand  New  Flowers,  Vegetables  and  Fruits. 

The  King  of  Ornamental  Plants  la  the  Weeping  or  Flllfera  Palm.  It  Is  stately  and  beautiful  beyond 
description.  Itcan  be  grown  In  any  window  as  easily  as  aGeranlum.  and  is  a  superb  addition  to  any  col- 
lection of  plants.  Ills  of  a  compact  growth,  with  elRgant  large  fan-shaped  leaves  from  which  liang  long, 
thread-like  filaments  giving  the  plant  a  most  odd  and  beautiful  appearance.  In  fact,  there  Is  nothing 
like  It  In  cultivation.  Plants  are  easily  raised,  as  the  seeds  germinate  quickly  and  grow  rapidly.  For 
only  30c  we  will  send  by  mall,  postpaid,  all  of  the  following: 

5  Seeds  of  this  lovely  WEEPING  FILIFESA  PALM,  Ita  chaste  beauty  will  astonish  yon. 

1  pkt.  PEACOCE  PANSY,  the  fanciest  of  all.    Charming  peacock  colors  of  unrivaled  beaaty. 

1  pkt.  DATURA  SWEET  NIGHTINGALE,  enormous  sweet  lily-like  blossoms,  10  inches  long,  porewhits. 

1  pkt.  TREE  COCESCOMB,  plants  grow  several  feet  high  and  bear  many  enormous  heads  of  bloom. 

1  pkt.  VERBENA  PRIZE  WHITE,  lovely  large  trusses,  sno-w  white  and  exceedingly  fragrant. 

1  pkt.  TOMATO  MIXED  HYBRIDS,  every  color,  shape  and  size  is  represented.  A  unique  novelty. 

3  Bulbs  GLADIOLUS,  beautiful  named  sorts,  1  white,  I  pink,  1  scarlet,  all  superb  varieties. 

1  Bulb  TUBEROSE,  DOUBLE  DWARF  EXCELSIOR  PEARL,  enormous  spikes  of  elegant  waxy  blossomi. 

1  Bulb  ZEPHYR  FLOWER  lovely  free  bloomer;  large  blossoms  of  exquisite  beauty. 

1  Bulb  CINNAMON  VINE,  fine  hardy  climber,  and  our  superb  BRONZE  BLUE,  Catalogue  of 

156  paiteft  and  'J  MiiKnlflcent  L,ar|ce  Colored  Plate*.  All  the  above  for  only  30  cl*. 
postpaid.  These  rare  tnilbs  and  seeds  ( worth  $1.2.'))  will  ail  tlower  this  season,  and  we  send  them  for 
30c.,  only  to  introduce  ovir  suptrrior  stock,  (iet  your  neighbors  to  send  with  you,  and  we  will  send  four 
of  these  collections  for  JSH.    Oi'der  at  once,  a«fhl»  offer  may  not  appear  aicaln. 

ALSO  THE  FOLLOWING  SIX  EXTRA  CHOICE  COLLECTIONS  BY  MAIL,  POSTPAID. 

30  GLADIOLUS,  all  sorts,  mixed  and  the  6nest  colors,  Sowering  bulbs,  an  unparalleled  offer  

6  LOVELY  TUBEROSES,  flowering  bulbs,  2  Tall  Double,  2  Dwarf  Fearl  and  2  New  Variegated  

3  AMARYLLIS,  all  elegant  blooming  varieties  of  great  beauty  

3  MEXICAN  PRIMROSES,  different  o'lor,  e elegant  new  perpetual  blooming  plants  of  rare  beantjr-.. 
6  GRAND  FLOWERING  CACTUS,  5  sorts  named,  including  Night-Blooming  Ce.-eus 


2Sc 
30c 
30c 
30c 

6  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  new  giant  flowered,  including  pink  Ostrich  Plume  and  Cactus  flowered  60r 

APnCAT  nCCTD  I'l'ronly  iSI-'IOwe  will  mall  all  the  above  sljc  coUectons.  And  to  every  order 
UlltA  I    UrrLn  wl"  '"''I  gratis  one  r,ITTI..E  «EM  C/%.J..L.A,  a  lovely  little  sort  growing  only 
HMiMM^Mi^Mi^^Mn  8  inches  in  height,  and  blooming  all  the  time. 

OIID  nDnil7C  Dl  lie  HATAI  Af^liC  (A  .Huiierb  work  of  art  In  bronze  hlue)of  FLOWER  and 

UUn  onUn^C  dLUc  bA  I  ALUuUC  veuetable  sf.rus,  uci.Bit.  plants  and 

RAKE  FRUITS,  is  the  most  lieautiful  and  conj  plelo  evor  Issued.  ISCnagos,  hundreds  of  Elegant 
F.ngrnvlngs,  Stipple  Tilthonrapli  Covci.i  11  Md  1  hcaiitiriil  larite  <'"lorcd  Plate«.  We  olTerthe  flncsl 
standard  varieties  and  novelties  in  Flow('rand  Vegetable  Seeds.  BuUisand  Plants  of  all  kinds  and  rare 
new  Fruits.  Also  a  great  collection  of  OactI,  Flowering  Shrubs.  (Jaiinas,  Aquatic  Plants,  Chrysantiip. 
mums.  New  Carnations,  etc.  Also  a  large  list  of  the  finest  roses  at  10  cents  each.  Dont  miss  our  (ireal 
.Jajpaneso  WIneherty ,  Trailing  Qiipen  Fuchsia.  Yellow  and  Little  Ccni  Callns,  and  lastly  OLADIOLrS 
OHII.USI.  llie  greatest  llorai  novelty  of  this  generation.  Flowers  7 Inches  across,  spikes  of  bloom  over 
two  feetin  length,  colors  the  most  heaiitlfnl  and  novel,  surpassing  orchids.  ThU  M AGJJIFICEIMT 
CATAI.O»JUE  will  be  »ent  free  to  all  who  order  nnythinc  here  ofTercd.  Otherwise  send  20c 
forit.  It  is  too  costly  to  bo  sent  free  except  to  those  who  ortler  something.  Wo  wantagents  to  take 
subscribers  for  our  beautiful  Horticultural  Paper,  THE  MATFI.OWER,  «Oc.  per  year.  3S 
paeen  and  two  eleicant  colored  ptaten  each  month.   Great  Premiums.  Sample  copy  free.  Addresi 

JOHN  LEWIS  GHILDS,  Floral  Park,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.— Each  person  wlio  orders  anything  frum  tlii.'i  advertlsenieril  Is  eri(  it  led  to  our  great  painting  of 
OLAItlOLUS  CUII.I»»I/rrt.  It  they  send  10  conls  to  pay  postage.  Size,  l«x:a  inches  In  IS  colors,  showtog 
several  spikes  of  bloom.  It  is  well  worth  a  dollar  as  It  is  the  fluesC  thing  ever  produced  in  aorai«rt> 
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100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple.  Pear,  Plana.  Ohorrv,  Peacb.  Apricot, 
Nectaiine,  Quince,  Orape  Vlaea 
and  Small  Prulte. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES  I 

Oranse,  Lemon,  Lima,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,    Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMFOBTED  FSUIT  TBEE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  MarysvlUe,  Cal, 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

AN  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

BARTLETTS  &  FRENCH  PRUNES 

ON   PEACH.   VERY  OHBAP. 

Freight  paid  on  r»00  or  over  of  above  aijrplus  stock. 

A  fine  lot  of  F&UNES  on  Myrobolan  and 
Almond. 

Mair  OranseCIIni;  and  other  PKACHK9. 
ALMONDS,  APPLES,  ETC 
All  first  cla^H  ami  raUed  without  Irrli^atioa. 
New  price  lift  free  oa  application.  Corre9{.>on<5enoe 
flrlicited. 


I 


■El.  J.  BO  W  JbJlSr. 

SEED  MERCHANT. 


Gragg,  OIoTer,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed* 
ODion  Sets. 


LABOBST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT 


Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalo(^e  for 
1S9S  mailed  free  to  a  I  applicants.  Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

8IS  A  817  Hanaome  Street,  San  Vrancleoo 

or  65  Front  Htre«>t.  Portland.  Or. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES. 

ESTABUSUED  1848. 
A  Large  aud  Extra  Choice  Stock  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Bvergrreen  Trees 
and  Floweringr  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas  and  Uhododendrona,  conelst- 

logr  of  the  Best  European  Sorts. 
Nurseries  at  Hillbrae.    Oreeohouses  and  Office  and 
Salesyard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francigco. 

ADDRK88 

F.  LUDEMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 

Haker  Si  Lombard  8ta.,  Han  KrancUco,  Ual. 

Send  for  Price  List. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Know  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
l^artlculars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  TaoaTlUe, 
A.  T.  F08TKR,  Dlzon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  b  80M,  Tlsalla. 


PRUNE  TREES. 

A  few  thousand  No.  1  FRENCH, 
1-year  old,  on  2-year  old 
Cal.  Peach  Roots, 

Warranted  True  to  Name  and  Free 
from  Insects  or  Scale. 

ADDRESS: 

THOS  J.  DAVIS.  Attorney  in  fact  tor 
C.  E.  WATKIN8.  Portland.  Or. 


OLIVES  FOR  SALE. 

NEVAOILLO  BLANCO.  4  TO  5  FEET, 

THttEE    YEARS  OLD. 
By  the  Hundred.  25c ;  by  the  Thousand,  SOc ; 
Larger  Quantities  at  Kednced  Rates, 

JOHN  COOKE,  Nurseryman  East  Berkeley. 


Catalogues  Mailed  fr e e:. 


New  Moses. 
New  Clirysanthemwms. 

Our  Descriptive  Catalogue  coiitaiiis  valuable  Infnrniution 
about  GAKDKN,  KAKM  and  FLOWER  SEEDS.  PLANTS, 
SIIIiUBS  and  FUJ\VEK1.V(;  BULBS,  AU3TRALIA.V  sikI 
PACIFIC  COAST  TI;EE  SEEDS, 

Fruit  Trees, 

CALIFORNIA  GROWX  VEUET.VBLK  and  FLOWER  SEEDS. 


WELL  ROOTED  GRAPE  VINES! 

And  Free  from  Insect  Pests. 

FLAME  TOKAY.   EMPEROR,    CORNICHOM,     SLACK    FERHARA,  BLACK 
MOROCCO,  CATAWBA,  ISABELLA,  BLUE  MALVOISE,  MUSCAT. 

Px-loe  zaex-  XOOO,  $Xa. 

L.  D,  BUT!  Penryn.  Placer  Co.,  OaJ. 
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JVe  Are  The  Only  Firm 

<Mvinjr  to  customers  cash  discounts  on  orders.  Wc  alonr 
catalogue  that  bcj,t  of  all  bush  beans,  ihu  Warren,  and 
that  best  of  all  early  peas,  the  Excelsioi.  No 
other  Se;d  Catalogue,  of  America  or  Europe, 
contains  so  grcnt  a  variety  of  several  of  the  stand- 
ard  vegetables,  and,  in  addition,  are  many  choice 
vnritties  peculiarly  our  own.     Though  greatly 
nlarged  in  both  the  vegetable  and  flower  seed  depart- 
..T  ills,  we  send  our  catalogue  FREE  to  all.  The  tnree 
warr.Tnls  still  hold  good,  and  our  customcfi  may  rely  upon  it, 
that  the  well  earned  reputation  of  our  seed  for  freshness  and 
purity  will  continue  to  be  guarded  as  a  most  precious  part  of 
ourcapital.   J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON.  Marblehead.  Mass. 


18.18. 


55  YEARS. 


300  ACRES. 


189.3. 


NUT  TREES  AND  NEW  PEARS 

Parry'N  Oiant,  Pudisree  Japiiii  .lliiiuiiinlli,  I'arnsnn  and  otherChestiiuts.  Japan 
I'eraiaii.  Krench  and  Knglish  Walnuts;  I'eciiiiS,  Alniuiiil  and  i'llberts.  Ijincoin  Corr- 
leux  Pear— very  large  and  very  IMk.  ,"4cneca— larue.  handwmii-  and  Immediately  after 
Hartlt'tts.  .lapnn  <iinldcn  ItuHHcI.  Vermont  Kenutj' and  Idaho,  In  collection  at 
reduced  ral.-s.  Kleas;nus  Ix)ni;pi|ie8,  Hardy  OrnnsPH,  Wlnc-berrles  and  other  valuable 
novelties.  Shade  Trees  tor  Ijuvn  or  Street  ;  Ornumental  sbmbe.  Vines,  etc.  Orape 
Vines,  siimll  I'riiit  iilauts.  Iminuiise  stock  iSIaples  and  Poplnra  for  sin-et  planting. 
Illiistnited  descriptive   nnMnun  ui|nQrn|rc  W.M.  PAHKY, 

catalogue  tree.         rUlllUnA  nUnOtnlCO.  PABHY,  RliW  JBttSBY. 


Fruit.  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  Varieties. 


We  have  an  extra  large  and  fine  stock  of  Peach, 
Prune,  Apple,  Apricot,  Nectarine,  Pear  and  other 
Fruit  Trees. 

Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  Orange  and  Lemon 
'Trees  in  the  State. 

WBITB   FOR  PRICES. 

W.  R.  STRONG  COMPANY,   -  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


TREES 


FRUIT 
ORNAMENTAL. 

^ WINE,  RAISIN  and  TABLE. 

New  American  CIrape,  "The  Pierce.' 

Olivet,  Oranges,  Lemons  and  Figs. 

New  California  Orange,  "The  Joppa. 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Etc. 

Send  for  our  Ntw  Catalo^oia. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  ''^''1^^''^^^^''''' 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


RIPBNS  IMMEDIATELY  AF1BR  THE  AI.EXAKDBB  (White  Cllne),  which  la  the  etrllnt 
peach  in  market. 

Fruit  IB  rou  <d,  of  m  dium  size,  VERT  HIOHLT  COLORED,  fleeh  Arm  aud  eweft. 

THI8  PKACH  HAM  BKEN  SUCCESSFULLY  SHIPPED  EAST  FOR  FIYE  YEARS  •n<l 
Is  no  new.  nntrled  Tariety. 

Tree  healthy,  etioDK  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  mifed  a  crop 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  aeaeon.   Apply  early  before  stock  Is  exhausted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLE,  OAL. 

Tulare  County  customer*  can  ohtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Co 


1,000,000  TREES, 

COMPRISING  A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OP 

Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees  &  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses.  Etc. 

ALSO  A  PINE  STOCK  OF 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


FOR  SEASON  OF  1893. 


BUDDED  ORANOB  AND  LEMON  TRBES  of  all  Varieties  Oce  and  Two-Tear  Budn 

8BEDL.INO  ORANGE  TREES,  Sweet  Stock  One  to  Four  Years  Old 

MISSION  AND  PICUOLINB  OLIVBS. 
Also  a  large  variety  of  PIGS,  CHESTNUTS.  SHADB  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TbBFS 

AND  PLftNTS. 
All  Clem,  Bea'tby  (nd  Home-grown  Stock.   No  Peats  or  Scale  of  any  k'nd. 


Orrhard  and  Narsery  at  THERMALITO.  KUTTB  COUNTY.  CAL. 

For  Prices  and  Terms,  ad  Irese 

OROVILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION, 

OBOVILLE  BUTTK  COUNTY,  OAL 


February  26,  1893. 
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Small  Olive  Trees  for  Nursery, 

AT  so 

Larger  Trees  for  Orchard. 

Treatise  on  Olive  Onlture  Mailed  Vree. 
ADDRESS 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,      -      Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.  | 

OLIVE^REES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AOBNT  FOB  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

ILAROBST  AND   MOST  OOMPLETK  STOCK  OF  FRUIT.  SHADB  AND  ORNAIHBNTAL  I 
TREES  ON   THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry.  Also  fine  stock  Olives,  Orangeg,  Lemons, 
Nut  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  Magnolias,  Camellias,  Palms.    Large  stock  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Etc. ,  Etc. 


D.  W.  LEWIS, 

Kings  River 

NURSERY. 


GRASS,  CLOVER,  VSaBTABLB.  FLOWER  and  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS, Etc.,  Etc  \ 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PBAOHBS, 
ROYAL  APRICOTS 
ORIENTAL  PLUMS, 
GRAPE  VINES. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 


Pomona,  Oal. 


Fruit  Tree 
Seedlings 

AND  Root  Grafts. 

A  general  line  of 
Home«grown  Nursery  Stock. 

Write  for  prices. 

THE  PIONEER  NURSERIES, 

m.  E.  CALLAHAN  &  CO.,  l>roprietors. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

EBtabltKheH  ^H.'in. 

OROVILLE  NURSERIES, 

W.  W.  WILL,  Proprietor. 

OROVILLE,   ■   •   -  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

Trees  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 


For  the  season  of  1892-93  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  com 
plete  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Vines,  Figs,  Small  Fruits, 

etc,,  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  living  prices.  Our  stock  is 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  for  strength  and  health  of  root  growth  is 
not  excelled,  as  we  give  this  special  attention. 

Nurseries  are  at  Acampo  on  Stockton  R.  R.,  and  we  have  an 
office  and  tree  yard  in  Sacramento  from  the  ist  of  December  to 
the  1 5th  of  April.  VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Prop's, 

(SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.) 

FRUIT  TREES! 


General   Nursery  Stock. 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Some  choice  Orange  and  Lemon  land  planted  and 
I  caied  lor,  at  cedrock  prices. 

Address: 

D.  W.  LEWIS. 

I  SANGER  CALIFORNIA. 

J.  P.  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1852. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Seed  Merchants. 

Warehouse,  409  and  411  Davis  St. 


f  I.  X.  L.,  OOMMBROIAL 
■   AND  NB  PLUS  ULTRA. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  POSTER 
MOIRjiAMD  ORANGE  OLINO 


I  have  to  offer  the  coming  planting  seasoa 

the  following  stocli: 

PEACHES.  BARTLETT  PEARS,  ALMONDS, 

FRENCH  AND  OTHER  PRUNES. 
APRICOTS.  ORANGES.  LEMONS.  OLIVES, 
SHADE  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Etc. 

Hy  trees  are  warranted  Free  from  Insect  Pests  of  any 
kind,  and   are  raised  on  well-drained  fouthUl  coil  b;  j 
myself.   Oorrpspondence  soUcHed. 

OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY. 

FIRST-CLASS  FRUIT  TREES. 

Orowers  and  Dealers  in 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

NO  INSECT  PESTS  OR  IRRIGATION. 

Please  Send  for  Catalogue. 

HUL.BERT     BROS.,  Proprietors,! 

ail  Third  8t.  Santa  Bo8« 

CHOICE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

French  aid  Tragedy  Prures. 

I.  X.  L.,  Nonparlel  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds. 

Foster,  Mary's  Choice,  Susquehenna,  rialway,  Muiran-i 
NIchol  Cling  Peaches -ALL  NUMBER  ONE.  One-year- 
olds  on  peach  roots— 4  to  6  feet. 

For  further  particulars,  addres": 

A.  T.  HATCH, 
Room  42  Flood  Buildine  SAN  FRANCISCO.  OAL. 

1000  to  690O  healthy  unirriKaled 

Peach  Seedlings! 

Must  bit  sold  for  land  cUaring.  Address 
Lock  Box  G94,  winters,  Yolo  County,  Cal.  | 

BLUB  GUMS. 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  B-le  in  lots  to  suit.    Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wliart  In  San  Francisco.  For  large  orders  we  have  special  | 
inducements.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  8TBATTON,  PetaIaina,Oal. 


FX^SJ^KTOZZ  X*X1.TTN'£SS  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 

I  ^S.A.XV.TX.aXI'F'X'    PX3.^ZH9,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Olives.  Walnuts,  Etc. 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 

I  GROWERS    CF    FPUIT    AND    ORNAMEMTAL    TREES,    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER    AND    FARM  SEEDS, 
419-481    SANSOME    8TRBET.   SAN    FBAN0I80O,  OAI.. 

STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 

 ESTABLISHED  1853.   

FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 

Alio  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Boses  and  Carnatioui. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited, 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


 ALL  KINDS  OF  

FARM  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

I  Red  and  White  Clover,  Alsylce  Olover, 

Esparcet  or  Sainfoin  Clover, 
I  Timothy  and  Orchard  Ora^s,  Assorted  Ryo  Grass,  Red 
Top  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Mepquite  Grass, 
ASSORTED  MfLLET  SEED, 
I  Onion  Set*  and  Top  Onions.  Mangle  and 
Sugar  Beeta,  ana  Oarrntg  for  Cattle 
Feed.    Also,  All  Kinds  of 
I  FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAT,,    AND  CALIFORNIA 
FOREST  TREE  SEEDS. 

ALL  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY! 

Write  for  Prices. 

[PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABLISHBD  IN  1888.) 

 A  large  stook  of  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes. 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Rates. 

Also,  a  general  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
Neotaiine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  In  sandy 
loam,  without  irrigation,  which  gives  a  fine  proportion 
I  of  root*  I  offer  no  tfoes  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
scitle  bugs.   Address:  W.  H.  PEPPBR, 

Petaiuma,  Cal 
Owing  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  oell  my  place  and 
business  at  a  bargain.  Place  consists  of  260  acres  of  land, 
good  buildings,  60  acres  in  orchard,  and  •  large  Nursery 
Stock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
complete,  for  carrying  on  the  business.  A  good  oppor- 
tunity for  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  further  particulars  address, 
as  above. 


J1640  ACRES. 


ESTABLISHED  1884 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CAL. 

1,000,000   J?»JrtTTIT  TDFLEIES, 

s 00, 000  c3m-A.i»DEi  xrinsTEis. 

COMPRISING  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES 

Free  from  Pests  and  Guaranteed  to  be   Oalifornia  Grown. 
A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  ROSES,  PALMS,  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Bend  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  _     n ^t-,t-^t^t^ 

QEO.  C.  ROEDINO,  Managrer. 


ALMOIN^D  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  A'monds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  application.     A  large  supply  of  tbe  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENCH  PRONE     All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.     No  charges  made  for  baling  trees.  Address 


Palm  and  Citrns  Nnrsery 

AT  -  MONTBCITO. 

[olives,  lemons,  oranges 

And  all  Citrus  Trees  in  variety. 

And  especially  PALMS  AND  TROPICAL  FRUIT  AND 
I  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  best  adapted  to  California  and 
its  subtropical  sections. 

A  large  stock  of  CHBR1M07A  (Custard  Apple)  an 
ALLIGATOR  PEARS. 

TbeJ^VA  PLUM  (Eugenia  Jamboiana),  a  handsome 
fruit-bearing  tree  from  Java,  mailed  tree  for  8O0. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue.  Address: 

KINTON  STEVENS, 

I  Santa  Barbara. , .'  California. 


BEABQUARTERS 

For  liare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  sa'ely  shipiwd  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catal  gue  which  tells 
all  aliout  this  subject. 

BKASONKK  BROS 
On««io ,  Fl>». 


Davisville  Nurseries, 


W  .   "X" JtL  IE3.A.T. 


Davisville,  Oal. 


INSPECTORS  CERTIFICATE  FURNISHHD  WITH  ALL  HY  TRIES. 


WILSON'S 

Common-Sense 

SEED 

CATALOGUE 

For  1893 


OCUT  CDCC  118  Pi  200  Fine  Engravings.  Full  ofl 
OCn  I  rnCC.       useful  and  instructive  Information.  ^ 

One  of  tlie  Moat  Reliable  Catalosaes  publlslied.  4 
All  kinds  of  Guaranteed  Garden,  Flower  nnd  Fleld< 
Seeds,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Hmall  FruH«.<^ 

The  Great  FREEMAN  POTATO  Given  Away!: 

Choice  Roses,  Flowerin*  Plants  and  Bulba.  | 
THOROUGH  BR  ED  POULTRT,  Reartstered  PI08,, 
German  Uarea,  See,,  4cc.  Address 

SAMUEL  WILSON,  Seed  Grower,  Mechanlcsville,  Pa. 


SURPLUS  STOCK! 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 

I  FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
I  CHERRIES,  PEACHES  anil  APPLK8  1  and  2  Years  Old. 
Also  a  very  Large  and  Coniplate  Htock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stook  of  ROSES  In 
California.    Write  for  Prices.  B.  GILL, 

28th  STanHT,  near  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oaklakd.  ClL. 

25,000  MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

16.000  BLOB  GUM  TREES, 
20,000  BED  GOM  TBBB8. 
And  a  Oeneral  Assortment  of 
Roses,  8b  rubs  and  Plants  for  Sale  at  bedrock 
Prices. 


HUTCHISON 
'  r.  0.  Bdx  831. 


&  SANBORN. 

Oakland,  Oal. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Humboldt. 

From  the  Camp  Grant  country  comes  favor- 
able reports  for  a  good  fruit  crop  next  summer, 
says  the  Advance.  The  Hansell  Bros,  are  both 
busily  engaged  pruning  their  fruit  trees  at  their 
ranch.  They  are  also  taking  up  nursery  stock 
to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  their  custom- 
ers. The  Camp  Gram  fruit,  which  includes  A. 
Cnsa'a  and  J.  J.  Newman's  productions,  has  a 
reputation  extending  all  over  the  State.  From 
what  we  can  gather,  the  general  outlook 
throughout  the  fruit  sections  of  southern  Hum- 
boldt may  be  characterized  as  better  than  for 
any  previous  year. 

Kern. 

It  is  said  there  will  be  300,000  fruit  trees 
planted  in  Kern  county  this  season.  They 
will  be  mostly  prune,  peach  and  apricot. 

Kern  Echo  :  It  is  now  being  developed  that 
Tehachapi  has  great  capacity  in  the  growing  of 
fruits.  Peaches,  plums,  apples,  pears,  apricots, 
grapes  and  cherries  all  do  well  in  every  section 
of  the  valley.  In  peaches  the  "  Old  Town  " 
stands  preeminent.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  fruit-dealers  of  I.1O3  Angeles  prefer  the 
Tehachapi  peach  to  that  of  any  other  section 
of  the  State  on  account  of  its  flavor.  Its  un- 
excelled flavor  is  probably  due  to  the  high 
altitude  and  dry  climate. 

Los  Angeles. 

Pasadena  Star:  In  a  lecture  Prof.  .Tames  gave 
a  view  of  some  calla  lilies  and  commented  on 
the  fact  that  from  a  single  garden  in  Pasadena 
there  had  been  furnished  for  the  Easter  decor- 
ations of  one  of  our  churches  500  of  these 
flowers.  If  he  had  been  aware  of  the  fact  he 
might  have  told  his  audience  that  last  Easter 
one  of  our  citizens — Councilman  Lukens— sup- 
plied from  his  premises  on  Moline  avenue  30O0 
Dallas  for  decorative  purposes. 

Covina  Argui:  A  strawberry  grower  stated  to 
us  that  last  year  he  picked  and  shipped  from 
three  acres  the  enormous  amount  of  14  tons. 
These  berries  brought  as  high  as  15  cents  and 
as  low  as  four  cents  per  pound,  but  netted  an 
average  of  about  eight  cents  per  pound,  or 
$2240  That  wonld  make  an  acre  of  berries 
produce  a  cash  return  of  $"4t;.663,  which,  con 
sidering  the  shortness  of  the  berry  season— from 
four  to  five  months— is  a  pretty  good  income 
on  the  money  invested.  If  these  figures  are 
correct,  a  man  can  support  comfortably  a  large 
family  from  a  three  or  five-acre  tract  of  land 
and  have  several  months  in  which  to  recreate. 

Merced. 

Merced  Star:  Mutton  is  daily  quoted  higher 
and  will  soon  be  a  luxury.  Merced  can  furnish 
the  State  of  California  with  fat,  alfalfa  fed  mut- 
ton, and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time 
when  a  move  will  be  made  in  that  direction. 


Monterey. 

Han  Lucas  Herald:  Never  before  in  the  Salinas 
valley  was  there  a  larger  acreage  sowed  to 
grain.  Between  this  place  and  Salinas  it  is  one 
continuous  grain  fiela,  and  we  might  say  the 
same  is  the  case  south  of  here. 

Pajaronian:  The  daily  shipments  of  appl 
are  increasing.  The  packers  realize  that  this  is 
the  time  of  the  year  when  they  will  have  to  get 
the  balance  of  last  year's  crop  into  market.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  movement  is  toward 
the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The  Pajaro 
apples  about  have  a  monopoly  of  the  market  at 
this  period  of  the  year. 

Nevada. 

Nevada  City  Tramcripl:  Louis  Hickerson, 
who  resides  16  miles  this  side  of  Marysville, 
killed  a  large,  jet-black  eagle  on  his  ranch  the 
other  day.  'Tlie  wings  of  the  big  bird  measured 
95  inches  from  tip  to  tip.  Mr.  Hickerson  no- 
ticed the  eagle  swoop  down,  pick  up  a  rabbit 
and  fly  into  a  neighboring  tree.  When  shot, 
the  eagle  fell  to  the  ground,  his  talons  firmly 
imbedded  in  the  rabbit's  body. 

Oranse. 

Santa  Ana  Two  carloads  of  hogs  were 

shipped  to  San  Crancisco  yesterday  on  the 
Southern  Pacific.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  the  raising  of  hogs  is  an  important 
industry  in  this  county,  but  during  the  past 
four  months  23  carloads  of  porkers  have  been 
shipped  froji  this  city,  aggregating  in  value  up- 
ward of  $12,000. 

Santa  Ana  Blade:  The  Fairview  Creamery  is 
indeed  a  very  busy  place.  Yesterday  mornine 
bright  and  early,  a  Blade  reporter  visited  that 
establishment  and  found  eight  wagons  loaded 
with  milk  awaiting  their  turn  to  unload  the 
liquid  into  the  separator.  Twelve  hundred 
pounds  of  butter  are  made  here  every  six  days 
now,  and  it  finds  ready  sale  at  satisfiictory  and 
paying  prices.  The  creameries  of  this  county 
contribute  much  to  our  prosperity. 

Santa  Ana  Blade:  We  have  often  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  Sinta  Ana  district  is  a  great 
egg-producing  section,  but  we  wish  10  again  as- 
sert the  truth  ot  our  statement  and  back  it  up 
with  a  few  figures.  During  the  past  six  days 
.%6  cases  of  eggs  were  shipped  from  this  city 
Each  case  contains  30  dozen,  fo  that  10,980 
dozen  eggs  were  sent  out  in  the  past  week.  'This 
means,  still  further  reduced,  131,760  eggs.  The 
average  price  paid  was  18  cents  per  dozen,  so 
that  the  income  was  $1976.40.  Considering  the 
fact  that  the  weather  has  been  disagreeable,  the 
hens  of  this  district  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  industry  exhibited. 

Sacramento. 

C.  M.  Websterof  Grangeville,  this  county,  has 
written  a  letter  to  the  Sacramento  Bee  suggest- 
ing that  sheet  iron  be  placed  in  the  center  of 
levees  to  protect  the  country  from  fl -rids.  .M-. 


Webster  says  he  put  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  in  a 
levee  nine  years  ago,  when  it  was  always  break- 
ing. It  never  broke  after  that.  Rust-proof 
sheet  iron  will  last  30  vears.  It  is  very  expen- 
sive, but  will  pay  in  the  end. 

San  Bernardino. 

Cbino  Champion:  The  work  of  putting  5000 
acres  to  sugar  beets  on  the  Chino  ranch  will 
soon  begin.  The  ground  is  already  sufficiently 
saturated  with  water  to  produce  abundantly. 

Ontario  Observer:  C.  H.  Conant  has  in  pickle 
a  r2-inch  member  of  the  lizard  family,  which 
was  found  in  a  bundle  of  fruit  trees  brought 
from  Santa  Paula.  He  exhibits  the  ugly  and 
venomous  reptile  as  a  Gila  monster. 

Rialto  Orange  Bell :  We  have  in  our  editorial 
rooms  a  bunch  of  seven  oranges,  packed  to- 
gether in  a  compact  group,  on  a  stem  less  than 
a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  whole 
weighing  over  four  pounds.  They  are  from  a 
young  tree  on  the  Morse  ranch,  three  miles 
north  of  town. 

Outario  Observer:  During  the  boom  all  of 
the  hay,  grain,  potatoes,  butter,  eggs  and  poul- 
try coiisumed  in  this  locality  were  imported. 
Now,  nearly  all  of  these  articles  consumed  are 
produced  here.  The  money  now  left  here  by 
tourists  remains.  Before,  it  had  to  be  sent 
East  in  payment  for  supplies.  This  is  the  dif- 
ference between  real  and  fictitious  prosperity. 

Kedlands  Facts :  W.  G.  Campbell  has  raised 
a  Navel  orange  on  his  place,  on  the  corner  of 
Highland  avenue  and  Dearborn  street,  which 
measures  42  inches  in  diameter  and  14i  inches 
in  circumference  the  smallest  way  and  16J 
inches  the  large  way.  Its  weight  is  30  ounces. 
If  there  has  ever  been  a  larger  Navel  orange 
grown  we  would  like  to  see  the  figures. 

Kedlands  dtrograph :  Messrs.  Biggin  and 
Doty,  who  own  320 acres  in  the  Yucaipe  valley, 
will  put  25  acres  in  deciduous  trees  this  season. 
Their  land  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley, 
close  to  the  mountains,  and  tbey  have  bad 
young  lemon  trees  growing  through  the  winter 
untouched  by  frost.  Considering  the  altitude, 
2000  feet,  this  is  retnarkable,  and  proves  that 
some  sections  of  that  mountain  valley  will 
grow  citrus  fruit. 

San  Dtearo. 
San  Jacinto  Register:  Mr.  James  Kerr  and 
son  Charles  finished  plowing  4.500  acres  the  first 
day  of  January.  The  prospncts  now  are  that 
they  will  obtain  from  the  45iX)  acres  at  least 
45,000  sacks  of  wheat  and  barlev.  "This."  savs 
Charies  Kerr,  "will  pay  us  $73,000,  less  $16,0tX) 
for  expenses,  or  $57,000  net."  They  are  only 
one  of  the  many  extensive  farmers  in  this 
valley. 

Sonoma. 

Tribune:  Sunday  the  large  fir  tree  opposite 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Lambert,  in  Dry  Creek 
▼alley,  was  blown  down  by  tbe  strong  gale  and 
fell  across  the  c^uQty  road.  It  was  165  feet 
long  and  was  quite  thick. 

Santa  Rosa  Republican :  There  are  about 
13,000  fruit  trees  on  tbe  Home  for  the  Feeble 
Minded  farm.  These  include  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  apricots,  cherries,  in  fict  a  good  gen- 
eral assortment.  Pears  are  in  the  majority, 
and  are  of  the  best  varieties.  These  range  in 
age  from  2  years  to  15  y<>ar8,  and  they  are  in 
good  condition.  There  are  lOO  acres  of  vineyard 
on  the  Home  farm.  The  pasture  lauds  have 
been  rented  to  a  dairyman. 

Tehama. 

Red  Bluff  SeiUinel:  W.J.Clark  informs  us 
that  farmers  have  fioished  shipping  their  wheat 
by  boat  from  Tehamti.  Messrs.  Schultz  and 
Finnell  have  shipped  1866  tons  to  Port  Costa, 
making  a  total  of  3,732,OiX)  pounds.  This  wheat 
was  shipped  from  Tehama  to  Port  Costa  for  the 
sum  of  $3  a  ton  net.  This  is  a  saving  of  50 
cents  a  ton  on  railroad  charges,  to  say  nothing 
of  charges  for  handling  the  grain,  loading  and 
unloading. 

Tulare. 

Tulare  Timet:  A.  Parkfr  has  a  nice  cluster 
of  ten  oranges  picked  from  Major  Richardson's 
place  in  Yokohl.  Three  miles  from  the  place 
heavy  snows  lie  on  the  ground. 

Tulare  Citizen  :  Joe  McDonald,  while  trap- 
ping coyotes  down  near  the  lake,  has  caught 
several  American  eagles.  A  few  days  ago  he 
bad  one  in  town,  a  fine  specimen,  with  claws 
several  inches  across. 

Hanford  Journal :  Pruning  was  begun  on 
the  McRae  orchard  and  vineyard  yesterday,  a 
gang  ot  12  men  being  employed.  There  are  270 
acres  of  vines  and  22  acres  of  orchard  in  the 
tract,  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  tracts  in  the 
Lucerne  valley. 

Tulare  Times:  There  is  money  in  hogs  this 
season.  A  farmer  near  this  city  not  long  ago 
sold  l.W  hogs,  averaging  173  pounds  each,  at  Ik 
cents  per  pound.  This  means  tbe  sum  of  $1848 
for  that  small  band  of  porkers.  This  is  as 
much  as  tbe  steadiest  laboring  man  saves  in 
three  years. 

Traver  Advocate  :  0.  S.  Brewer  has  lost  seven 
head  of  borsee  this  week  and  has  several  more 
he  thinks  will  not  live.  The  exact  cause  of 
tbe  death  of  these  animals  is  not  known.  It 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  efTects  of  drinking 
water  that  was  s  rongly  impregnated  with 
alkali,  as  be  had  just  placed  them  in  a  pasture 
on  Cross  creek  and  tbey  were  not  accustomed 
to  drinking  that  water. 

Visalia  Delta:  A  numl)er  of  liverv-stable 
keepers  and  stockraiaers  appeared  before  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  last  Wednesday  and 
wanted  an  inspector  appointed  to  kill  glandered 
horses  and  report  the  loss  to  the  owner  ,  who 
should  be  reimbursed  by  tbe  county.  One 
gentleman  stated  that  there  was  a  great  many 
glandered  horses  in  the  conntry,  and  some 
steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  tbe  spread  of 
tbe  disease  by  killing  the  infected  animals. 
The  supe'-visors  stated  that  they  had  no  power 
in  the  premises,  and  suggested  that  the  stock- 
raisers  should  fake  the  matter  in  their  own 


hands  and  formulate  a  remedy  for  tbe  existing 
trouble. 

Tulare  Timet:  The  farmers  south  of  Tipton, 
near  Pixley,  are  now  engaged  in  a  work  they 
never  did  before.  During  the  high  waters  one 
of  the  dry  creek  beds  looking  down  from  Deer 
creek  became  filled  with  water;  the  torrent 
came  rushing  down  to  Pixley  and  rose  over  the 
banks  of  the  stream.  The  country  there  is 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  water,  and  the  farmers 
are  leading  it  around  to  irrigate  the  distant 
grain  6eUU.  This  is  something  unknown 
in  the  Pixley  country  for  many  years. 

Yolo. 

Dixon  Tribune:  The  time  has  arrived  when 
the  farmer  who  has  heretofore  devoted  his  en- 
ergies to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  must  di- 
versify his  crops  or  go  to  tbe  wall.  "The  change 
need  not  necessarily  be  to  fruit  culture,  as  there 
are  several  other  avenues  open  to  the  progress- 
ive farmer.  His  land  may  not  be  adapted  to 
Hbe  culture  of  the  orange,  the  almond  or  the 
grape,  while  it  may  grow  barley,  ramie  or  sngar 
beets  to  perfection.  Tbe  agriculturist  must  be 
up  and  stirring,  as  tbe  immediate  future  does 
not  present  a  very  roseate  hue.  Tbe  California 
farmer  cannot  be  kept  down  long,  however. 

Yuba. 

Marysville  Democrat:  The  many  large  euca- 
lyptus and  CPdar  trees  on  either  side  of  the 
county  road,  just  below  Yuba  City,  are  being 
cut  down.  It  is  said  that  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors gave  permission — or  rather,  ordered — that 
all  the  trees  be  removed,  except  the  black  wal 
nut.  It  is  claimed  that  tbe  shade  is  so  dense 
that  the  sun's  rays  are  prevented  from  shining 
on  the  road;  hence  it  does  not  get  a  chance  to 
dry  up.  The  road  is  in  a  very  muddy  condition 
and  in  many  places  has  been  badly  cut  up  by 
heavy  teams.  It  seems  a  pity  that  those  trees 
sbonld  be  cut  down,  as  they  supply  a  lovely 
shade  for  an  afternoon's  drive  during  the  hot 
days. 

Ventura. 

F)-ee  Press:  David  C.  Cook  is  setting  out  a 
hundred  more  acres  of  fruit  trees  this  year  on 
his  big  ranch  down  at  Piru,  principally  peach 
and  prune.  In  all  he  will  have  over  1200  seres 
of  various  kinds  of  fruits. 

OREGON. 

Several  Umatilla  county,  Or.,  farmers  are  still 
holding  grain  harvested  in  1891.  One  has  6000 
bushels  on  hand.  An  offer  of  91  cents  per 
bushel  was  made  for  the  wheat  after  the  har- 
vest of  that  year,  and  was  declined  by  the 
farmer,  who  believed  that  the  price  would 
reach  $1. 

E.  C.  Sherlock  of  Lakeview.  Or.,  has  been 
experimenting  with  sheep-dip.  Being  informed 
bv  tbe  stock  inspector  that  dipping  chickens 
would  increase  their  laying  qualities,  he  dipped 
80  of  bis  fine  bens.  The  result  was  that  60  of 
the  80  were  dead  next  morning.  Some  Indians 
took  the  dead  chickens  away  and  ate  them,  and 
in  a  few  days  one  of  them  catne  back  and  asked 
Mr.  Sherlock  when  he  was  going  to  dip  chickens 
again. 


Are  Toa  Going  Saat! 

Take  the  Stota  Fe  route.  You  will  find  it  to  your 
iDtercst  to  oall  on  or  address  the  undersigned  before 
purcbaaini;  ticliets.  No  otiier  line  croasinK  tbe  conti- 
nent can  offer  you  a  trip  combining  equal  comfort  and 
pleasure.  The  only  line  running  Pullman  palace  and 
touriet  sleeping  cars  through  to  CbtiaKO  on  the  same 
train  every  day  without  change.  Personally  conducted 
excursionn  through  to  Boston  leave  every-  Tuesday. 
W.  A.  BISSELL,  660  Market  street,  Chronlde  Building. 
Ban  Francisco. 


FOR$19.00 

We  oan  send  you  one  of  onr 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  Is  the  reaalt  of  yean  ot  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  Is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
baudsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trlmmlog*. 

Jnit  the  HarneM  for  kn  BleK'n*  Tvmsat. 

They  sell  ere  tor  135.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  Is 
often  sold  tor  tSA.OO  In  retail  shop*.  It  harness  Is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  McAIllst«r  St.,  8»n  Franolxio. 


OoUar  and  Hamea,  Instead  of  Breast  Oollar. 
Sa  00  extra. 


Please  state  If  yon  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout 


SPERRY FLOUR  COMFANV 

■aKriiAMCiica  office  tz  ctntMsia  11 


HORACE  B.  GALE, 

CONSULTING  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER. 

KllBMKKI.^ 

PROFESSOR     OF    MKCHAXIOAL  ENQINEERING 

  AT  THE 

■taBr»r«l  Vmlvenilly. 

Specialties:    Rtcani    Eogi  >eeriiig  Electric  Lighting  and 

Power  TransmiwiDn. 
OfHce:   40  California  ?i  r«t«t,  .T>an  Francisco. 


r^r^  -Mbsolutelyr^ 
ifnv^^^  -  cune  for:J>ain., 


Prompt  Cure. 
2-rA  Permanent  Cum 
^— -A  Perfect' Cure. 


Solid  QmforT 

4^  Self-GuidingjB#    Tongueless  | 


OurbooK^ 

**Fun  on  the  Farm."  sent 
Frte  tu  all  wUo  mciitimi  lliU  paper. 


vhool 
tanilsllde. 

No 
sido  draft. 
No 

noi  k  wclRlit. 
No  IKtinu 
ot  eorncT.'*. 

  BrHlie  pri'vcnta 

Rtriivnacr  furroiivS^S^St^^plnw  ruiinInK  on  team, 
unci  L.tichter  Draft  tbnn  nny  plow  on  or  off  wbouls. 
Equally  adapted  to  Western  prilries  and  hard,  stony 
Ki  i'und,  or  hillsiaes. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.'Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Thomson  &  Go.,  Sacramento. 

t7*8peclal  price,  and  time  r-r  trial  Blven  on  llrst  orders  from  points  where  wo  bavo  no  agents. 


THE  JONES  6-TON  W^OON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Delivered  Anywher*  In  the 

United  States. 
These  Scales  have  STEEL  BKA  RINGS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  TBI8  IN  MIND. 
From  36  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  otbsi 
Scales  of  like  quality.    All  slies  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  In  stock. 

Truman,  Hooker  ft  Co.,  San  FranolMO. 
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OF  STANDARD  AND  HiGH-BREO 
TROTTING 

BROODMARES,  COLTS  and 
FILLIES, 

The  Property  of  MR.  J.  A.  McDONALD, 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM, 

TO  TAKE  PLACE  AT  10  A.  M.,  AT 

BAY   DISTRICT  TRACK, 


ON" 


THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  MARCH  2d  and  3,  1893. 


The  8ile  will  comprise  125  head,  and  will  represent  all  the  popular  breeds  known  npoo  the  coast.  Prominent 
among  the  strains  rrpresented  are  QDY  WILKRS,  DIRECTOR,  SABLE  WILKES,  LEO  WILKES,  RUPEE, 
SIDNEY,  GEN.  BENTON.  ECLECTIC,  DAWN,  DEXTER  PRINCE,  PANCOAST.  The  colts  and  fliHes  are  mostly  by 
eons  of  Electioneer,  Director  Jr.,  Stamboul,  Slmmicolon  and  other  noted  horse?.  This  will  be  the  choicest  oQer- 
ing  ever  made  in  this  State,  and  is  worthy  of  the  clocest  attention  o(  breeders  and  the  public  generally.  The  oata- 
oguee  wll  be  ieeuedat     early  a  date  as  possible,  and  will  be  forwarded  upon  application  to 

KILLIP  &  OO.,  Live  Stock  Auctioneers, 

22  Montifomery  St. ,  San  Francisco,  Oai. 


THE   LATEST  STYLE 

PULVERIZER! 
THE  PACIFIC  SPADER  I 

Operated  by  one  small  Boy.  No  Man  required. 


PACIFIC  SPADER 


Spader  thruvviiig  Suil  from  the  Center. 
The  Pacific  !Spad«r  and  Vlnoyard  CuItlTator 

does  more  work  In  one  stroke  than  a  Disc  Barrow  in  , tea. 
Sliies,  6}  to  12  feet. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.. 

San  Francisco  and  Fresno. 

 SIZES:  

No.  5D—  Bffoot  Spader  16-iDCh  Blades 


No.  60—  7 
No.  lOD—  6J 
No.  14  D—  7 
No.  16D—  8 
No.  i!0D-10 
No.  24D-12 


.16 
..20 
..20 
..20 
..20 
..20 


/fTf/<' 

AN  OLD  STYLE  PULVERIZER. 

Especially  adapted  to  pulverizicg  "  bottoms  " — one 
DoaD  ;nd  a  fmA\\  boy  can  operate  It. 


Linden,  Cal . ,  Nov.   26,  1892. 
Messrs.   Truman,  Hooker  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen-.-I  was  induced  by  your  agent,  Mr.  I. 
0.  Fowler,  to  purchase  one  of  your  PACIFIC  SPADERS, 
which  I  have  tested  on  some  very  hard  1  and  and  mus t 
say  it  does  its  work  to  perfection.  I  will  say  to 
all  who  contemplate  purchasing  a  Cultivator  to  take 
the  Pacific  Spader  every  time.     I  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.   V.  Webb. 


BYRON  JACKSON, 

 MANUFACTURER  OF  

ENGINES,BOiLERS,PUMPS, 

WINDMILLS,  HORSEPOWERS. 

COMPLETE  POWER  AND  PUMPING  PLANTS. 

Haivesting:  and  Hay-Making  Machinery. 

Write  for  Oatalomue.  Address: 

BYRON  JACKSON,  625  Sixth  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JACKSON'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP- 
WITH  VERTICAL  SHAFT 
FOR  PUMPING  FROM  WELLS. 


All  cannot  possess  a 

$io,ooo  Souvenir 

(This  sum  was  paid  for  the  first  World's  Fair  Souvenir  Coin  minted.) 

in  the  shape  of  a  coin,  but  many  can  havefac-similes  of  this  valuable  work 
of  art— only  special  coin  ever  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Government— for  ^1  each. 

United  States  Government 

World's  Fair 
Souvenir  Coins— 

The  Official  Souvenir 
of  the  Great  Exposition-^ 

5, 000,000 of  which  were  donated  to  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  by  the 
Government,  are  being  rapidly  taken  by  an  enthusiastically  patriotic  people. 

As  there  early  promised  to  be  a  demand  for  these  Souvenirs  that 
would  render  them  very  valuable  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  the  Exposition 
Authorities  decided  to  place  the  price  at 

$T.OO  for  Each  Coin 

and  sell  them  direct  to  the  people,  thus  realizing  $5,000,000,  and  using  the 
additional  money  for  the  further  development  of  the  Fair. 

Considering  the  fact  that  there  were  hwi  5,000,000  of  these  coins  to  be 
distributed  amomg  65,000,000  people,  in  this  country  alone  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  foreign  demand,)  and  that  many  have  already  been  taken,  those  wish- 
ing to  purchase  these  mementoes  of  our  Country's  Discovery  and  of  the 
grandest  Exposition  ever  held,  should  secure  as  many  as  they  desire  at  once. 

Realizing  that  every  patriotic  American 
will  want  one  or  more  of  these  coins, 
and  in  order  to  make  it  convenient  for 
him  to  get  them,  we  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  have  them  sold  throughout 
the  country  by  all  the  leading  Merchants 
and  Banks.  If  not  for  sale  in  your  town,  send  $1.00  each  for  7iot  less  than 
fi7<e  coins,  by  Post-ot?ice  or  Express  Money-order,  Registered  Letter  or  Bank 
Draft,  with  instructions  how  to  send  them  to  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  to 

Treasurer  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicaeo,  111. 


For  Sale 
Everywhere 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST ! 


It  Will  Cost  You 
No  More  Than 
Other  Makes. 


Was  Awarded  the  Premium  at  State  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  OTHERS. 

WE  MAKE  THEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED. 

Please  note  that  an  8i-foot  mill  has  6i  («et  more  wind  surface  than  an  8-foot  m 
EVERY  MILL  GUARANTEED.  P"'»brbkea^by  storm,  that  do  ool  wreck 

Any'MlU  that  does  not  work  eatlBfactory  may  be  returned  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  the  frelebt  both  ways. 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 
405  &  407  Market  Street,        -         -        San  Francisco,  Oal, 


FERTILIZER  AND  CORN  ATTACHMENTS.  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED. 

VOtlcro  GUTTER 

A  WONDERFUL,  LABOR-SAVING  TOOL.    FULLY  WARRANTED. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  RIDING  CORN  PLANTER  IN  AMERICA. 

Plants  Beans,  Pens,  Enslluae,  Etc.  DUtrlbutcs  Fertilizers. 
SEND  FOK  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  Thr.. 'Rl^r?.  mich. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Franciioo  and  Fresno,  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coaat. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  rnit^^l^^^A""  ]  PATENT  AGENTS 
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^ATROJ^S  Of  J^USBAJMDF^Y. 
The  Seoretary'8  Colanm. 

By  A.  T.  DKwav,  SecreUry  Stete  OnoK*  ol  Cklitorola. 

Grass  Vallev.— It  was  Pist  Master  De  Golia, 
instead  of  Master  Henderson,  who  was  recently  re- 
ported very  ill.  Bro.  De  Golia,  it  is  pleasant  to 
learn,  is  somewhat  better. 

For  Circulation.— We  have  received  from  the 
National  Grange  a  i6-pa?e  report  of  the  committee 
on  education,  Alfred  Messer,  chairman.  It  is  an 
able  document.  As  long  as  the  edition  lasts  we  will 
send  copies  to  all  Patrons  or  Granges  applying.  We 
have  also  a  few  copies,  to  dispose  of  in  the  same 
manner,  of  a  circular  entitled  "  Report  of  Special 
Committee  on  Investment  and  Loan  Association, 
National  Grange,  P.  of  H.,  1892." 

Eureka  Grange  is  languishing.  Cannot 
brothers  and  sisters  of  neighboring  Granges  help  re- 
vive the  work  and  save  their  mountain  friends  from 
giving  up  the  ship?  "Eureka"  i'  a  good  name, 
under  which  good  work  has  been  done  in  the  cause. 
Let  us  hope  that  a  sufficient  number  of  the  faithful 
ones  may  yet  join  hands  with  new  applicants  and 
hold  the  old  Grange  flag  aloft  over  the  green  valleys 
and  hillsides  of  the  .Sierra  Nevada. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  San  Lucas  Grange,  No. 
284,  P.  of  H,,  held  on  Feb.  11,  1893,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Mr.  B.  Wood,  M.;  Thos.  Ross,  O.;  S.Sherwood, 
L.;  A.  J.  Ferguson,  S.;  Miss  Carrie  Wood,  A.  S.; 
Mrs.  B.  Wood,  C;  Mr.  Wm.  Nance.  T.;  Miss  K. 
Doherty,  S^.;  Mr.  B.  Ferguson.  G.  K.;  Mrs.  Wm. 
Nance,  Ceres;  Mrs.  T.  Ross,  P.;  Mrs.  M.  R.  Keef, 
F. ;  Mr.  Thos.  Ross,  Trustee.  Udte  of  installation, 
Feb.  26,  1893. 

No  NEWS  reaches  us  of  the  finding  of  the  body  of 
Sister  Pauline  Newkom,  recently  drowned  at  Marys- 
viUe.  The  forwarding  through  this  office  of  the 
Seventh  Degree  certificate  lor  the  good  sister  has 
been  a  painful  reminder  to  us  of  her  sad  fate.  We 
feel  the  deepest  sympathy  for  her  relatives  and 
friends,  who  must  receive  the  certificate  for  her 
shadowed  with  such  deep  sadness.  I^et  us  always 
look  mentally  upon  the  bright,  intelligent  and  kindly 
face  of  the  departed,  and  with  the  memory  of  faith- 
ful duties  ably  performed,  rather  than  upon  the  sad 
manner  of  her  departure  from  the  large  circle  of 
faithful  and  admiring  friends. 

GRANGE  CANVASS. 

Before  or  soon  alter  the  first  of  April,  it  is  expect- 
ed that  the  W.  M.  will  be  ready  to  make  some  an- 
nouncements for  speaking  in  various  parts  of  the 
Stale.  Let  all  members  make  suggestions  in  aid 
of  a  most  effective  canvass  this  year.  When  the  an- 
nouncements are  finally  made,  all  good  P*trons 
should  put  their  sooulders  to  the  wheel  and  make 
sure  of  successful  meetings  and  effective  work  in  all 
parts  of  lbs  field. 

THE  RIGHT  SPIRIT. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  a  personal 
letter  received  Feb  i8th  from  Deputy  Lecturer  E.  T. 
Pettit  ot  San  Jose  Grange.  "  I  propose  to  start  out 
in  a  few  days  on  a  skirmish  trip  to  look  up  the  '  lay 
of  the  land,'  and  if  I  find  there  is  even  a  'fighting 
chance '  to  organize  or  reorganize  another  Grange  or 
two  in  this  county,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  accomplish 
that  end.  The  lively  interest  in  our  San  Jose  Grange 
meetings  still  continues,  and  new  applications  are 
received  at  almost  every  meeting." 

For  the  encouragement  of  others,  doubtless  many 
of  whom  can  go  and  do  likewise,  we  publish  the 
above,  believing  that,  if  there  is  a  chance  of  success, 
Bro.  Pettit  will  secure  it. 

GRANGE  REUNIONS  AND  PICNICS. 

No  method  of  Grange  reunion  seems  to  be  so 
successful  as  picnics.  In  places  where  Grange  pic- 
nics are  held  annually,  their  popularity,  not  only 
with  Grangers,  but  their  neighbors,  seems  to  in- 
crease, also  their  attendance  and  enjoyment.  These 
picnic  i  are  among  the  best  features  ol  Grange  so- 
ciability, and  should  be  encouraged.  Yet  we  doubt 
if  the  attempt  to  make  them  take  the  place  of  a 
Grange  canvjss,  for  the  building  up  of  the  Order, 
would  prove  a  success.  Whoever  attempts  to  make 
a  lengthy  or  serious  address  before  a  picnic  assem- 
blage will  g-nerally  fiad  out  his  mist<^ke  too  late. 
The  intercourse  between  Patrons  and  other  farmers 
at  picnics  is  mutually  profitable  and  agreeable,  and 
new  and  increased  acquaintanceship  made  that  way 
must  naturally  tend  to  ihe  welfare  of  the  Grange. 
But  to  m)ke  a  successful  appeal  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  Grange  or  the  revival  of  a  dormant 
Grange,  meetings  should  be  hfld  more  especially  for 
that  purpose,  in  order  that  there  may  be  time  for 
speaking  deliberately  and  under  circumstances 
which  the  audience  will  naturally  give  undivided 
attention. 

Let  us  have  more  picnics  I  Select  the  best 
speakers  obtainable  at  home  or  from  abroad.  Pre- 
pare for  them  well — announce  them  early  and  re- 
peatedly in  the  local  press  and  Grange  organs. 

A  HISTORICAL  SCRAP. 

The  first  Grange  in  California  was  organized  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  both  farm- 
ing and  mining  were  at  the  lime  being  profitably 
carried  on.  Thus  the  first  fire  upon  the  altar  of  the 
P.  of  H.  was  kindled  in  California  in  her  free  moun- 
tain air.  To  show  who  were  the  pioneer  California 
men  and  women  in  the  Grange  work,  as  well  as  the 
officers  at  the  helm  in  Washington,  we  here  quote 
the  original  charter  granted  No.  1: 

Patrons  of  Hushandrv— To  All  Good  Pa- 
trons Everywhere:  Be  It  Known,  That  appli- 
cation having  been  made  by  Jas.  N.  Rose,  John 
Marshall,  P.  D  Brown,  C.  S.  Rogers,  Thomas 
Owens,  J.  W.  Divis,  J.  P.  Biiyley,  S.  S.  B'ue,  A.  J 
Bayley,  A.  A.  Bayley,  A.  Martin,  Wm.  Norvall,  J. 
R.  Close,  Silas  Hayes,  f .  6.  Martin,  T.  T.  Love- 
joy,  Geo.  B.  Mudd,  Wm.  H.  Matherey,  John 
Bishop,  Mrs.  C.  N.  Jones,  Mrs.  S  C.  Owens,  Mrs. 
P.  D.  Brown,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Mudd,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Baylev, 
Jane  Jones,  Mary  Jones,  A.  B.  Lovejoy,  M.  R. 
Brown,  J.  E.  Bayley,  lor  a  dispensation  from  the 
National  Grange  to  organize  a  subordinate  Grange 
in  Pilot  Hill,  County  of  K'  Dorado.  Stale  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  same  has  been  granted,  the  constitution 
and  ritual  of  the  Order  placed  in  their  hand;,  and 
they  have  full  power  and  authority  to  confer  the  de- 


grees in  their  subordinate  Grange — Grange  No.  i. 
Given  under  our  hands  and  the  seal  of  the  National 
Grange,  this  first  day  ol  September,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy.  Signed 
with  seal  of  National  Grange,  William  Saunders, 
Master;  O.  H.  Kelley,  Secretary,  National 
Grange.  Washington,  D.  C.  Certified  by  A.  J. 
Bavlev,  Sec  y  Pilot  Hill  Grange,  No.  i.  P.  of  H. 

From  Salter  County. 

To  the  Editor:— The  lengthening  days  and  the 
increasing  warmth  of  the  sun  has  dispersed  the  fogs 
that  hung  so  long  over  the  Sicramento  valley,  and 
now  the  clouds  hie  themselves  eastward  over  the 
Sierra's  to  join  the  old  western  snow  blizzards 
where  the  winter  will,  for  the  next  two  or  three 
months  repose  in  the  lap  of  spring.  But  Mr.  Editor, 
I  only  speak  of  this  as  a  fact  and  not  as  a  reflection. 

While  I  would  not  exchange  climatic  and  natural 
advantages  with  the  East,  there  could  be  enumer- 
ated much  to  offiet  our  "glorious  climate,"  etc.,' 
which,  however,  I  will  defer  for  the  present,  only 
remarking  that  Ihe  long  winters  there  enforce  rest 
and  recreation  which  is  in  great  part  denied  to  us. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  present,  or  I  should  say 
the  past  winter  season,  has  been  characterized 
by  unusua!  fickleness,  especially  in  this,  the  northern 
part  of  the  State. 

The  record  of  rainfall  to  date  shows  a  trifle  less 
than  30  inches,  or  just  about  the  average;  but  it 
came  in  heaps,  so  to  speak,  and  rushing  from  the 
mountain  sides  in  all  directions  toward  the  valley, 
Ihe  waters  piled  up  and  in  numerous  instances  over- 
leaped the  artificial  barriers,  to  the  farmers'  discom- 
fort. Thus  it  is  said  there  will  not  be  raised  this 
year  more  than  half  a  crop  of  cereals,  simply  be- 
caui^e  the  ground  cannot  be  seeded  before  it  will  be 
too  late.  Some  very  intelligent  farmers  place  the 
prospect  at  a  much  less  per  cent,  even  in  Sutter 
county,  that  has  never  had  a  serious  failure  from 
any  cause.  Of  course,  this  only  applies  to  the  cereal 
crop;  the  fruit  men  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  ap- 
pearance and  prospects  exhibited  by  their  trees  and 
vines. 

Spring  has  now  fairly  set  in  and  its  influence  is 
felt  by  every  living  thing,  from  the  birds  in  the  trees, 
the  flocks  and  herds  on  the  hillsides,  the  bursting 
buds  of  Ihe  orchards,  and  the  housewife  who  has 
commenced  her  customary  house-cleaning. 

Our  husbandmen  may  be  rulers  of  the  universe, 
but  as  to  the  latter  Ihe  fiat  has  gone  forth,  "Thus 
far  shall  thou  come  and  no  farther,"  so  be  lakes  his 
lunch  in  the  woodshed,  his  repose  in  the  hay-mow 
and  his  fun  with  the  cultivator  or  gang-plow.  My 
mother  used  to  say  "  the  rule  of  the  tyrant  is  of 
short  duration, "  so  we  are  all  looking  forword  to  a 
cessation  of  these  hostilities  at  an  early  day. 

YUBA  CITY  GRANGE 

Held  a  special  meeting  on  Saturday  last,  and  need  I 
tell  you  that,  the  roads  and  weather  being  so  l:ur, 
the  city  was  alive  with  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  The 
meetings  had  been  regularly  held  all  winter,  but 
owing  to  much  inclement  weather  the  attendance 
had  not  been  large.  So  on  Saturday  there  was  a 
general  outpouring  and  as  the  audience  was  called 
to  order  there  was  not  a  vacant  chair  in  the  large 
hall.  The  greetings  between  the  members  was 
hearty  and  cordial  and  all  rejoiced  over  the  bright 
sunlight,  over  this  noble  Order  that  made  us  all  feel 
as  neighbors,  though  we  resided  many  miles  apart. 
The  warm  rays  ol  the  sun  were  more  than  excelled 
by  the  glowing  smiles  and  merry  greetings  of  the 
happy  Grangers.  Great  indeed  was  the  contrast 
with  the  meeting  two  weeks  before,  when  the  enti'-e 
body  was  prostrate  with  grief  over  ihe  sudden  death 
of  two  of  its  most  cherished  members.  I  regret  to 
say  that  but  onr  of  the  bodies  has  as  yet  be>-n  re- 
covered from  the  river's  depth,  that  of  Brother 
Woodworth.  1  hat  of  Sister  Newkom  still  remains 
in  its  watery  grave. 

The  object  of  this  special  meeting  was  to  confer 
the  first  and  second  degrees.  Ol  the  19  elected  17 
were  present,  two  being  absent  on  account  of  high 
water  and  sickness.  One  member  was  reinstated. 
The  class  will  be  advanced  to  the  third  and  fourth 
degrees  at  the  next  regular  meeting,  which  will  be 
on  March  4th.  The  degrees  will  wind  up  with  the 
usual  harvest  feast,  and  as  much  of  a  literary  pro- 
gram as  time  will  permit.  The  meeting  will  con- 
vene at  to  A.  M,  .K\\  Patrons  in  good  standing 
should  make  it  a  point  to  be  present.  1  cannot 
close  this  already  loo  long  letter  without  extending 
due  credit  to  the  new  officers  for  their  efficient  work 
on  Saturday.  The  work  has  never  been  better  done 
in  my  presence  and  I  have  witnessed  such  events  for 
nearly  30  years.  Geokgb  Ohlevbr. 

Yuba  City,  Feb.  20,  1893. 


Still  Bright  and  Boominf. 

Many  bright  and  useful  publications  come  round 
to  us  annually  and  the  sight  of  them  is  as  refreshing 
and  welcome  as  the  faces  of  friends  on  New  Year's 
day.  Friends'  faces  are  kept  in  remembrance;  good 
books  tor  reference,  inasmuch  as  they  lead  and 
teach  us  what  is  to  be  done  in  many  painful  straits. 
One  such  publication,  always  foremost,  is  before  us, 
brimful  of  sound  advice  and  the  raciest  bits  of  fun, 
original  and  copyrighted,  from  the  pens  of  such 
noted  humorists  as  Bill  Nye,  Opie  P.  Read,  Dan- 
bury-News-Man  and  others.  It  is  a  tree  gift  of  the 
season  at  the  druggists'  counter,  and  will  be  sought 
for  as  the  highly  popular  St.  Jacob's  Oil  Family 
Almanac  and  B^ok  of  Health  and  Humor.  1893. 
The  work  differs  somewhat  from  its  former  editions, 
but  is  none  the  less  attractive  and  in  many  of  its 
features  is  Ihe  superior  of  former  numbers.  One 
special  feature  is  the  "Offer  of  One  Hundred  Dol- 
lars," open  to  all  contestants,  the  details  of  which  a 
perusal  of  the  book  will  more  fully  give.  The 
almanac  is  sent  forth  by  The  Charles  A.  Vogeler 
Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  proprietors  of  some  of 
Ihe  best  known  and  most  reliable  medicinal  prepara- 
tions. A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  re- 
ceipt of  a  2-cent  stamp  by  the  above  firm. 


PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY  ! 

Jewels,  Badges,  Working  Tools, 
Seals,  Etc., 

OOIiO   AND   BIL.VBB  TBIMMINQS. 


SEND  FOR  PRICI  LIST. 


Tbe  Boston  Regalia  Co,  7  Teiple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Latest  Thing  in  Calendars, 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  numerous  fanciful  Cal- 
endars which  flood  the  mails  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  is  the  one  that  is  issued  by  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  the  Keeping  Everlastingly  At  It  Newspaper 
Advertising  Agents  of  Philadelphia,  and  which  has 
been  for  years  a  very  great  favorite. 

It  is  large  enough  to  be  easily  read  across  a  room 
and  handsome  enough  to  hang  on  the  wall  for  a 
year  without  becomming  an  eyesore. 

This  issue  has  a  new  heading  which  is  both  artis- 
tically designed  and  beautifully  printed. 

It  is  so  packed  as  to  reach  its  destination  in  per- 
fect condition,  and  is  sent  to  any  address,  post  paid, 
on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

The  publishers  say  that  the  sales  of  this  calendar 
increase  every  year,  and  our  own  experience  is  that 
having  become  acquainted  with  it,  we  would  be  very 
loath  to  go  back  to  the  other  kind. 


Oilman's  Tale  Tree  Protector, 

This  consists  of  a  wrapping  of  lules  so  closely 
woven  that  when  placed  about  the  trunk  of  fruit 
trees  it  renders  them  absolutely  safe  from  the  attacks 
of  rabbits,  squirrels,  borers,  etc.,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  prevents  the  sun's  rays  from  burning  the 
bark,  where  so  protected.  It  is  manufactured  by  B. 
F.  Oilman  at  bis  Tule  Factory,  430  Ninth  St.,  this 
city.  The"Tule  Tree  Protector"  has  been  tried 
by  a  number  of  prominent  orchardists  on  the  coast 
and  pronounced  a  success.  It  is  cheap  and  prac- 
tical. 


PERKINS,  BRANDT  &  CO., 

117  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

This  Low  Price 
PUMPING 
MACHINE 

. . . .  I«  Exoremly  

 DeelKiied  (or  


Irrigation 

 AND  

WATER  SUPPLY 

 FROM  

WELLS. 


The   Pump  U  ai| 
Brara  and  the  Work- 
Ing    Farts  may 
drawn    up  Through 
the  Pipe  for  Kepaira. 

It  hu  very  Ion;; 
fl^roke,  kreat  capac- 
llv  and  durability. 

"IMPOKTANT— Our 
Economical  Pumping 
Equipments  elevate 
water  (or  land  irri- 
Kaiion  at  a  fees  coat 
p  r  acre  than  water 
uuw  supplied  by  the 
canal  ayatema  in  uae. 

BPICIAL  aSTlUATRH 
ON  APPUIC*TIUN. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedf  and  Feiltlre  Cor* 

The  Surest,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takea 
the  place  uf  all  liniment."  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Romovc-s  all  Bunches  or  lilemlsbea  from  Home* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Imvutiibitto-pnauuKaT  oThlemuK 

Brery  bottle  sold  la  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  tl.SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  dmairlsts.  or 
sent  by  ezpress.  charvea  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  nso.    Send  for  aescrtptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRBNCB-WnXIAMS  CO.,  Clereland,  o. 


gpeakfast  foods  ' 

THEJOHN.T.  CUTTING  CO.  SOLE  AGENTS 


&LAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 

10,  laand  14  (t. 
Cheaper  than  any 
FIrat-Ctass  Mill  Id 
the  market. 
Every  Ob« 
Ooarsnteed. 
No  bearings,  no 
aprlngra,  no  wheels 
to  ^t  out  o(  order. 
The  slmpleat  mill  In 
the  world. 

lo.(oot  Write 

U-foot   (or 

14-(aot  Prices 

Agent!  Wanted 
—  ADDaiaa — 

fBDMAN.  BOOKER  k  CO..  San  FMciscfl  OF  Fresio. 


Back  PiLia  o(  the  Pacipio  RuaAL  Paaaa  (iinboiuid 
can  be  bad  (or  $3-60  per  roloue  ol  alz  months.  Per  year 
(two  volamei)  $4.  Inserted  In  Dewey's  patent  bloder 
M  canti  additional  per  rolom*. 


mmmmmmm fA^  • • • • v»v# 


'KEYSTONE" 


Corn  Planters: 


STANDARD  FOR  2  5  YCARS. 
IMPHOVED  UP  TO  DATS. 

"TRACY"  COMBINATION 

CORN  PLANTER. 


Improved  lor  1893. 

Combines  a  Rotary  Drop  Planter,  a  Check  [ 
Bower  and  a  Dril  1. 

"CALT"  ROTARY  DROP 
PLANTER. 


A  plain,  rotary  drop         —   i,  - 
planter  lor  hand  droppint'  or  with  "Koy- 
Btoae"oruuy  other  CUeckKowerattiichmeut 

"JUNIOR"  CORN  PLANTER. 

Slide  Cut/Off  l>rop. 
Ni'Hrly  5II,(«U  ""'Id. 

The  mont  nucuTute 
and  most  durable 
planter 
mtulo. 


Drills 
Com, 
Beans, 
Peas 
and 
many  otb* 
er  seeds. 

Largely  used  tor  Eiwlla«e  Com. 

Send  for  free  book  "Dow  to  Plant  Com. 

KEYSTONE   MFG.  CO.. 


COLUMBIA 

Steel  WindmUl. 

 NEW  IN  PRINCIPLE  

BEAUTIFUL  IN  APPEARANCE. 

Powerful  in  Operation 

CONTAINS 
OOVfflBKD 
INTERNAL. 
 GEAR  


\  TRUK  SPIRAL  

Kan  snrlace  uhanies  Irom  80'  at 
rira,  where  speed  is  icreatesl,  to 
45'  at  Inner  end,  kivId^c  wind 
free  clearance,  avoidiOK  back 
isUctloD  and  eecurlni;  itreatest 
power  Steel  Hraoed  


BUCKEYE  PUMPS. 
FRANK  BROS.,  ^J^^^.  S.  F. 


WIND  MILLS 
O 
O 
D 


If  you  are  handling  \Vi.ni> 
Mills  you  cannot  aflord  to  do 
so  longer  without  having  our 
prices.  If  you  want  a  Wind 
Mill  for  your  own  use  you  will 
lose  money  if  you  purchase  be- 
fore seeing  our  line. 


ECLIPSE- HUSTLER 

WINU  IlLLtl  irr  th>  moil 


BELOIT 


T 
E 
E 
L 


ANGLE  &  TUBULAR  STEEL  TOWERS! 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co^ 


Uklentii>n  thin  paper.) 


CHICAQO,  lU/ 


$100.00  Reward ! 

If  Browne's  Squirrel 
Exterminator  Fails  to  Kill. 


SEND  FOI  OIROUUR 

3l4&3ie 
3.  Spring 
Street, 


F.  E.  Browne 
Lot  Asgeles, 


■%-I^E'FDI?DO  3END  FOR 

■  ■  IVCsELr  blXO    SAinplu  cnp;  of 


D CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 
AlUndaomel;  IllunratedBri*  OUDDiirfi 
Macszine  aud  Catuoy  of  DEC  OUrrLICO 
FUKK.         A.UOsi  1.  RUUT.  .Mediuu.  U. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


six  llnM  or  less  tn  this  directory  kt  60a  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


BOYNTON  BROS.,  Holllster,  Cal.,  A.  J.  C  C.  Bull 
Cklf  of  best  strain  for  sale.    Write  for  particulars. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

 ssnieiEiP  xjii'.^  

One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  galloas  of  cold  water,  will  dip  tborougUly  180  aheep,  atacost 
of  oue  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nourislier  of  wi  ol;  a  certain  cure  for  80A.B.  Llt- 
tle'a  dip  is  put  up  in  red,  iron  drums,  containing  5  English  or  6i  American  gallons, 
and  is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon.  For  the  convenience  of  our  many  cus- 
tomers it  is  also  put  up  in  one-gaUoQ  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge. 
Each  drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  *'  Little's  Dip." 


F.  H.  BOBKB,  826  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Registered 
HolstetDs;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  reelstered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


P.  PBTEBSBN, Sites,  Colusa  Co  .Importer  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Toung  bulls  for  ale. 


/OHN  LTNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stook  for  sale. 


OHABLBS  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-Frieslan 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 


PBBOHBRON  HORSBS.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal,  New  oata. 
logue  now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


P.  E.  MITBPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBB  8AXB  St  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franoisco, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
•very  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


L.  V.  WIIiLITS.  Watsonville,  Cal.,  Black  Perch- 
erons.   Registered  Stallions  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


A.  SCHBLiTj,  Aoorn  Nursery  &  Poultry  Yards,  Santa 
Rosa.  Fine  trees  and  pure  bred  poultry.  Price  list  free. 

OAIilFOBNIA  POULTBY  FARM,  Stockton, 
Cal.,  send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McPARLINO,  Callstoga,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  for  Ctrcnlar.  Thor 
onghbred  Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  Q.  HBAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowla   Bend  for  Now  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


B.  H.  ORANBi  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  Importer, 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


T.  WATTE,  Perkins    Cal.,  breeder  of  registered 
Berkshire  Hogs  and  Plymouth  Rock  fowls. 


H.  J  PHIIjPOTT.  Niles,  Cal  ,  importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumseh  and  other  choice  strains  of  Registered 
Poland- China  Hogs. 


J.  P  ASHLEY.  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine,  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  stock,  low  prices. 


TYLRR    BPl/^OH,    San  Jose,    Cal  , 
thoroughbred  Berkshire  and  Eesex  Hogs. 


breedrr  of 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  Dealers 
Direct  from  Europe, 

EnerMsb    Sbire  Draft 

Oleveland  Bay 
and    Oerman  Coach 
Stallions. 
199  Eighteenth  St., 
Lo*  A  ngeles,  Oallfornla 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


 A  Select  N.  mber  of  

CLYDESDALE  STALLIONS! 

I  escendants  of  t^e  Beet  and  Moet  Fashionable  Strains 
Further  Particulars,  with  '  edigrees,  upon 
application  to 

H.P.  IHOBR,  Mount  Eden  Alameda  Co.,  Oal 


COLTS  BROKEN. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  Sar 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 
—  HAS  — 

Every  Facility  for  Breal(ing  Colts  Properly 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOABDBD  AT  ALL.  TIMES 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM 

OII.BKBT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  -..San  Leandro,  Oal. 


NO. 


(Successors  to  Falkneb,  Bell  &  Co.) 
406  CALIFORNIA  STREEr,  SAN   FRANOISOO,  CAL. 


MEOHAM   &  FRITSOH, 
Importers  ^  Breeders  of  Red  Foiled  Cattle. 

We  have  200  head  of  Full  Bloods  and  Croesbreds  on 
Devons.  Bulls  and  Heifers  lor  sale.  Addreen  c^mmunlo.- 
tions  regarding  Cattle  to  HECHAM  &  FRITSCH,  Ptta- 
luma,  Cal. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR   POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  30,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  18S0. 

WK  W  A  RK  A  NT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Oreen  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

GREEN  CUT  BONE  Wltl-  DOUBLE  THE  NUMBER  OP  EGOS, 
will  make  them  36  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSFJJED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  Information  In  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  uoast  Affents.  PETALUMA,  OAL. 


IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Exceedingly  Fine  Breeding  Stock  For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Figures. 

ALSO,  DARK  BRAHMA  HENS  AND  PULLETS  FOR  SALE. 


MBOHAM   &l  HINKLB, 
Importers  &  Breeders  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

The  flock  was  Imported  or  bred  direct  from  im- 
rorte-i  stock.  The  Shropshir  excels  all  mu'ton  breeds 
for  a  cros!}  on  the  merino — giving  more  wool  and  mut- 
ton than  that  from  any  other  breed.  Pure  and  Cross- 
bred Rams  and  Ewes  for  sale.  Direct  inquiries  regard- 
ing Shropshlres  to  MECHAM&  HINKLE,  tetalums,  Cal. 


The  Best  of  Winter  Layers. 


-      Box  251a, 


MAKE 


RKT>    BAT.t.    BR  »  Nr» 


Genuine  only  with  BED 
I  BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
I  smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
I  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  eto. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
I  healthy.  For  mlloh  cows; 
It  Increases  and  enriches 
I  their  rallk. 

S98  Howard  St.,  Sao 


JACKS ! 


imported  and  California, 


FOR  SALE. 

 ADDRESS:  

L.  I'.  SHIPPEF.  -  -  -  STOrKTON,  CAL. 


/sVourSfoa 


Worth  Marking? 

If  so,  use  the  bent  niarlc  for  sheep  or  rattle,  Dana's  While 
Metal  Label.  Used  by  Rceording  Assoeiulions,  leading  breed- 
ers and  ranchers.  T  stamp  your  name  or  address  and  consec- 
utive numbers.   SaTnples  free.   Mention  paper.  - 
C.  H.  SAJVA.  West  L,ebanon,  N.  U. 


Dr.A.E.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETKBIH 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  In  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  o( 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Sdentlflc  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  405  BHODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Calls  to  the  conntrv  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 


Durham,  Devon  &  Polled  Angus 
BULLS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Recorded  and  guaranteed  pore  brtd,  FOR  SALE,  single 
or  In  carload  lots.    Prices  very  reasonable.  Address: 
OBO.  A.  WITET, 

Oakwood  Park  Stook  Farm, 
DANVILLK  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal, 


SHEEP  DIP 

IS  THE  BEST. 

Awarded  Grand  Silver  Merlal  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  at  the  Stite  Fair,  1892.  This  is  the  ONLY  silver 
medal  ever  awarded  by  the  Society  for  a  Sheep  Dip.  It 
is  the  highest  award. 

J.  W.  GRACE  &  CO , 

480  Oallfornla  Street  aan  Francisco. 

General  Agents  fo' the  °- cific  f^oiat 


MONEY'M^.lo^'^eV 

By  using  the  Pacific  Incabatoi 
and  Brooder,  which  will  batch  an> 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  ben.  Inuni 
versal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex 
hibited.  Th oroughbred  Pooltrj 
and  Poultry  Vppllancea.  Sent 
8  cts.  in  stamps  for  83- page  catalogue 
with  30  lull-sized  colored  cuts  of  thor 
oughbred  fowla,  to  Pacific  incab* 
torC-i.  1.W7  C^at'-o  St.  0-vki«nd 


NO  HATCHER  MADE 

Can  show  better  results 

Over  60  in  8ucceB9ful  opera- 
tion at  Decatur,  Ills.,  alone. 
The  Rreatest  hatch  ever  ac- 
compliehed,  228  chicks  hatch-, 
ed  atone  time,  with  a  2i.0capa-' 
city  Reliable  Incubator. 
Hundreds    o  i  testimonials. 

tS^Incloae  4  cents  in  Ptamps   

for  new  illustrated  catalogue.  r^^^Address  ThS 

RFtlABIxB  Tnctjbator  A  ttnooowB  <,o..  QOINOT  XjTJt^ 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS  ! 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Mlnorcas, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  My  pen  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  won  second  prize  at  the  great  Peta'uma  Show 

Egirs  from  Leghorns  and  Mlnorcas,  S'i.60  per  13,  $4  per 
26;  B.  Plymouth  Rock  eggs,  83  per  13.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  to  all. 

FRANK  BRUSH, 
CnreSant-a  Rosa  National  Bank  SANTA  RO'A,  CAL. 


-THE- 


BALSTED  IHGDBATOII 

COM  PA  NY, 
l»ia  MyrUs  8<.r«et,  WalLlsBd  Val 

Hend  Htamp  for  Oirmilar 


ANGORA  GOATS  FOR  SALE. 

A  number  of  pure-bred  Angora  Ooats  In  lots  to  suit. 
This  Is  the  stock  of  goats  formerly  owned  by  Julius 
Weyand  and  will  be  sold  cheap  for  cash.  Address 

BBNllST  WETAND,  Oolnaa,  Oal. 


H.  MBUHAM, 
Breedsr  of  American  Merino  Sheep  With- 
r-nt  Horns  The  only  flock  in  <he  United  States. 
When  we  bought  our  sheep  East  24  years  ago,  among 
them  was  a  ram  without  horns.  Be  irrew  to  be  ^  fine 
Ifrge  sheep,  f henrirg  at  2  years  o'd,  a  12-month's  fleeo, 
35  lbs.  of  long  white  wool. 


I  have  bred  Irom  him  and  his  get  ever  since  a-  d  ha 
never  ma-le  an  out-cross  aid  never  ufed  the  same  ra 
but  one  year  on  the  same  flock.    My  rams  at  two  yea 
old  weigh  from  160  to  180  Ihs.,  hive  a  strong  constitu- 
tion, without  wiinkleg,  and  will  shear  on  an  average 
about  25  lbs.,  a  12-month's  fleece,  of  long  white  wool. 
Rams  and  Ewe3  for  sale.    P.  0.  Address  .Stix  y  Pi>iot, 
Sonoma  Co..  Oal.    R.  R.  Stati-  n,  Petaluma. 


RABBI  T-PROOP 

STOCK  PENCE. 

Cheap,  Durable  nnd  £fi'«cUve. 
Pickets  colored  red  by  boiling  in  a  chemical  pair  t  to 
preserve  the  wood.     We  make  it  2  ft. ,  2J  ft  ,  4  ft,  4i,  5 
and  6  ft,  high.   Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JDDSON   M'P'G  OO., 

12  &  14  Fremont  St  San  Fraoclaoo. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  2-lt. 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence    By  stretching  btrboc"  wires  on  the 

pos'f  abnv"  it,  it  will  lurn  anv  sroc  k  whiti  ver 


W-lora  miLLS 

Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-o'ds 

FOK  8AI.B. 
ROBERT  ASH3URNEK, 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  CouDty,  Oa;. 
Only  three-lourtbs  mile  from  the  terminus  of 
the  S.  F.  anrt  San  Mateo  EInctrIc  Road. 


ALL  KINDS 

JERSEY  CATTLE 


FOR  SALE  BY 


H.  A.  !W  ^  YHKW. 


Golden  Ital- 
ian QueenB. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES.',™ 

each;  untested,  $1.00  each.  L  Hives,  Jl  90  each.  R'  ot's 
V  groove  sections,  $5  ytx  1000.  Dadant's  comb  founda- 
tlm,  68o  and  66c  a  pound.  Smokers  $1  each.  Globe 
T*ll«,  $1  each,  eto.  WU,  STYAN  &  SON,  San  Hateo,  Cal. 
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FACIFIC  RURAL  PRESi>, 


Febraary  26,  1898. 


GRANGERS'  BANK. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
SAN     rBANOIBOO,  OAL. 
iDOorporated  April,  18T4. 


AotliarUed  Capital  tliOOOiOOi 

Capital  paid  np  and  Beierre  Vand  800,000 
Olvldenda  paid  to  3tookliold«n_ .  7SO.OO0 

OFFICERS. 

K.  D.  LOGAN  Praeldeoi 

I.  0.  8TKELK  Vlee-Presldenl 

aLBI^BT  UONTPELUEB  Cuhler  kod  Ibour*' 

FRANK  MoMULLKN  SecnUn 

General  BanklcK.  Depoeits  received.  Gold  uid  Sllvoi 
BUIa  of  ExohaDg?  bonfrbt  and  sold.  Louis  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  speolaltv. 

lannarv  1  IMS  A.  WONTPKLLIER.  Hanacei 


RED  SEAL  GRANULATED  98HYE 

FOR  DESTROYING  SCALE  BUaS  AND  OTHER  INSECT  PESTS 

OM    TRKK8    AND  PLANTS 

FOR  TREE  WASH  I 

—  U8K  — 

One  pound  to  5  gallone  of  water. 


Thoueande  of  Orctaardistfi  testify  to  its 
^'alue,  uslDg  it  in  preference  to  all  other 
pruparationB.  Where  the  Red  Seal  is  ap- 
plied it  lillls  the  insects  and  at  the  same 
time  forms  a  coatiUK  through  which 
others  cannot  peneirkte.  When  used  in 
the  above  proportions,  it  is  a 

GREAT  BENEFIT  TO 
THE  TBEE8. 

Put  up  ia  SIFTINQ-TOP  CANS,  so  that 
any  quantity  may  he  used  and  the  bal- 
ance preserved  uninjured. 

MANSFIELD  LOVELL, 

184  California  St  ,  San  Francisco. 


P.C.TOMSONacO  PHllAJ* 


FOR  HOUSEHOLD  PURPOSES 

The  Red  Seal  Lye  is  indispensable. 

USED  AS  inRKCTED  it  will  tak*  the 
place,  and  at  76%  lees  cost,  of  all  other 
alkaline  preparations,  soaps,  etc.  now  on 
tlie  mirket.  ONK  CAN  will  make  10  to 
la  lbs.  of  Hard  So«p,  or  SOO  lb<. 
of  Soft  Soap.     See  Directions  in  Can. 

It  cleans  floors,  kills  roaches  and  hue* 
of  all  kinds,  cleans  milk  vessels,  tin  nt 
wood;  keeps  farming  implements  bright 
and  free  from  rust;  u  a  perfect  disinfect 
ant;  softens  water,  washes  dishes  and 
clothts;  an'i  can  be  put  to  a  thousand 
uses  in  place  of  soap  or  other  prepara- 
tions. 


p.STEINHAGEN  &  C9 


(Commission  Merchants] 


-BY- 

ALL  GROCERS. 


p.  C.  TOMSON  &  CO  , 

Manufacturers  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


delinquent_8ale  notice. 
Granger;)'  Bank  of  GaliforDia. 

Location  cf  Principal  Place  of  Business: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

NOTICB. — There  are  delinquent  upon  the  following; 
described  stock,  on  account  of  Asses  ment  No.  9,  levied 
January  10th,  IS93,  the  several  amounts  set  opposite  the 
names  of  the  respective  shareholders,  as  foPowr<: 

No  of       Ni)  of        Wn  of 
Names  Cert.       Shares.  Amt. 

Hkrvey  J.  Lsweiling,  Tr.  for 

Lewis  L.  Kin(<  3067  60 

Harvey  J.  Lcwelling,  Tr.  for 

Clinton  ^.  K  iik  306S  50 

Harvej  J,  Lcwellin;,  Tr.  1.  r 

ElvaO  Kine  3069  50 

And  in  accordance  with  law,  and  an  order  of  th»  B'  ard 
of  Directors,  made  on  the  10th  day  of  January,  1893,  so 
many  shares  of  each  pared  -if  fuch  stock  as  may  he  nec 
pssary  will  b"  sold  at  rublic  auction  at  the  office  of  their 
Bink,  No.  .300  California  Street,  corner  of  Battery  Street, 
^an  Fran  <sco,  Californii,  on  Thursclav,  the  6th  day  of 
March,  1893.  at  the  hour  of  I  o'clock  p.  M. ,  of  said  day, 
to  pay  delinquen''.  avses^'Ui  ints  thereon,  together  vith 
c»ts  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

FRANK  Mcmullen,  secretary. 
Offlce—.300  California  Street,  N.  W.  corner  of  Btttery 
Street,  Sao  Francisco,  California. 

Harvey  J.  Lcwelling,  Trustee,  has  commenced  suit  in 
the  Superior  Cou't  of  Alameda  county  ai;alnst  Alva  O. 
KinE  et  alii  to  have  the  present  trust  ende  l  and  the 
stock  sol  I 


#.'.00 
soo 


500 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  ^COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE.  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAM  FEANCI8C0,  CAL. 
Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Coeta. 

CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Orain  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Cargoe  j  of  Wheat  furnished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  A^icaltural  Implements,  Wagons,  Groceriei 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

E.  VAN  EVERY.  Manager.  A.  M  BELT.  Assistant  Uanaser. 


P.&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 
BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


406  «408  DAVIS  ST  S.F. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AMD  SIALIU  la  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Pruita, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beant  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  caade  on  OonslgomeDts. 
808  *  810  Davii  St..         San  Franeisro. 

[P.  0.  Box  1B8&I 
MX!anit([Dments  Solldtod. 


T  A  Tur  1-1  ■  >  g«  who  have 
X       ArlTXXl  used  the 

pUTAWAY^i^ -REPORT- 

U  HARROW  f.^W^'noreased  crops 
CUTAWAY  TOOLS, 


Send  for  Special 
iDescrlptiTO  Circular. 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
New  York  Office.  II*  Cliff  St.,  New  York  Vlty. 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO  , 

RAN  FRANCISCO, 
General  Agfent*  for  Northern  California. 


IH 


GRUB  ^  STUMP 

MACHINE. 


vVorkson  eilher 


SvTimberorStomps 


.Will  pull  an  DrdinjTV 
^Grubinl^hlHUTfel 


Uakeaft 

clrau  aweep 

of  two  Aerenftt  s  «lttlfic-  A  roao,  abor  aod  ahoraeeaDop«r' 
ate  it.  So  keavy  Chitin*  or  rnda  to  haodle.  The  crop  on  »  f*v 
acres  the  first  var  will  i-av  r.r  ttu-  Uachioe.  Hond  poxal  card  for 
IllQ«trat^i  CaUlofue,  giTiDir  vri'-f.  u-rmt.  tc^timftQiiU.  kIm  full 
iDformaiioo  rnDcerDlog  oar  IXL  (Jrnbber.  Addreas  Uaourrs, 
JAMES  MILNE  &  SON,  SCOTCH  GROVE,  IQVA. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS. 

17  Spear  Street.      -      8au  Francisco. 

SEWER.  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPF 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  for  prices  on  Sewer  Pipe  for  culverts,  for  roads, 
and  for  drainfni;  lands. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WMtewasB  YoDF  Barns  and  FeBcesl 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Rlth»r  SDCceaifally. 
CsUlogne  and  teotlmunlals  sent  by  mkll. 
WM.  WAINWBIGHT, 

Mo.  S  Bpesr  Stxeet,  Sac  Fraaolaco.  ObI. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  impleas- 
antness  caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  bliss  after  using  our  well 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO 


BUY  THE  IMPROVED 

LITTLE*** 

**GIANT 

U  IS  tLe  Clieapent,  best  and  j 
Most  I'cwerfui  lirubbinK  Ma-  j 
chine  111  the  world. and  lia.s! 
established  ami  iii.Tlijtalm'd  [ 
Its  reputation  lor  superiority  j 
aralnst  all  competitors.  Piir- ' 
ing  the  la-st  six  months  over  finO  LITTLE  GIANTS  v.\  rc  MiKlio  Miiuit  scta  iuid  Wisconsin  lanii 
prs  .Tlone.  Where  the  LITTLE  GIANT  is  known  the  f:iriuei'  will  Imy  no  other.  One  man  and  i 
plnink  of  a  boy  can  do  the  work  of  ic.\  men.  Kor  illnstr.it.^d  Cairilogiie.  prices,  terms,  referenc 
es, etc..  address  Mohlapd  &.  Cc,  S i < --mi niPV.  lo\\':\ 


THE  "NEW  MILLER" 

Is  destined  to  bscome  the  leKdlnir  Wssblng  Machine  of  Kmetk". 
It  ii  laxt  abeorblnK  the  Urgs  trade  I  have  lor  the  Ri-cker. 

It  only  needs  to  b^"  seen  to  be  nppreciatro,  and  for  merits  \ou 
have  never  8-eo  its  eijiial.    A  trial  Ii  convi-clnc 

It  takes  the  lead  :    Why?   Becaase  it  imitates  the  principle 
hind  rubbiny. 


AGWNT8  WANTED 
Special  Inducements. 


BVERYWHaRB. 

Exclusive  erritof) 


E.  W.  MELVIN, 

^  Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 

2401  0  Street.       -      -       Sacramento,  Cal, 


Send  for  Price  Litis 

OP  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 

osio.  w .  1st: 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  aUNS  TAKEN 
IK  EXCBANOE. 
526  KEARNY  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ALLIS0N,6RAY&C0. 

BOl,  608,  60S,  607  A  600  Front  St.. 
knd  SOO  WaehlnKtoa  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

t>ODLTRT,EOG.S,OAHK,aBAIN,PRODDOB 
AND  WOUL. 

WETMORE  BROS.. 

CommissioD  Merchants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

(X)N8IGN1IKNTS  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  RKTURHt, 
418,  416  A  417  WasblnstoD  St., 

(P.  0.  Box  mt.)  SAN  FRANCI8O0 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  Oallfomla  St..  8.  P. 
Hembera  of  the  San  Francisco  Prodnee  Ezrhang*. 


rPereonal  attention  glvea  to  salas  and  liberal  advanOM 
made  on  coDSifrnmenta  at  low  rates  of  loterMl. 


(■■TABUSHIS  1861.) 

8E0RGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIIS 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

80  Clay  Street  and  28  Oommerclal  Street 
Saa  FiiNcisoo,  Cal. 
|*-8HIPPINa  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY."** 


EVELETH  A  HASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Prodace.  Poultry,  Oame,  ¥tgg 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  22S, 
22fi  and  237  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH.  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Indl^stlon,  KlIlounneHm  lleadoohe,  Conntl- 

f>alton,  l^ynpepula,  4'hriinlf<  I.lver  I'roublei^ 
lUilnrxii,  Uad  Complexion,  l.yncntFry, 
4kir€>nf.lve  Hretttti,  Hiid  all  dinorderi.  of  tbe 
(tlomacli.  l.lvrr  and  liouiln. 

fUpane  TabuIca  contain  ntitblnfr  injarlona  to 
the  most  delicaU*  conHtitutlon.  Pleajta&t  to  take, 
safe,  effectual.    GIre  Immediate  relief. 

Suld  by  dm(f>rl«t8.  Atrial  bottle  sent  byxoall 
on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address 
THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO..' 
10  SFRUCK  8TKEET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


OO  TO 


When  you  can  learo  It  AT  BOMB  wltboat  a 

Teaober  wltbln  100  hoars.  Send  for  particulars. 

H.  K.8TABKWBATBBBOO..SXOHan8ome8t.,  H.p. 


M  A  C  H'  Y  r" 


Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
WW  ■  I  M'mrfan(/5(mim.-W«a(//iy  Boilart,&o.  Wilt 
.■■  tatataoai/  you  fo  •«/>!>  ISo. /or  Bncgchptdla,  of 

1 600  engraving,.  The  American  Well  Works.  Aurora,IIL 
Blso.  Cli*v go.  III.;  Dallas.  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  &  W, 


February  26,  1898. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Feb.  21,  1893. 
The  volume  of  business  in  the  produce  markets 
during  the  past  six  days  has  been  satisfactory,  ex- 
cept in  two  or  three  important  articles.  Wheat  is 
lifeless.  Poultry  has  done  well  until  to-day.  Eggs 
are  lower  and  butler  is  in  buyer's  interest.  Fruits 
move  off  very  well,  though  they  might  be  better. 
Vegetables  are  generally  scarce  and  the  demand 
good.  Dried  fruits  are  very  firm.  Pork  products 
have  aptiarently  reached  top  notch,  and  are  at  a 
standstill.  Such,  in  brief,  are  the  leading  features 
of  trade. 

Grains. 

The  wheat  market  during  the  week  has  betrayed 
exceptional  weakness.  Prices  range  lower  and  the 
trade  movement  is  smaller.  There  appears  to  be 
no  new  or  unusual  reason  for  this  lifelessness,  but  it 
is  accountable  on  the  ground  that  it  is  simply  a 
feature  of  the  prevailing  dullness  and  apathy  in 
wheat  throughout  the  world.  It  may  be  a'so  that 
favorable  crop  conditions  in  the  United  States, 
F-ngland  and  France  have  their  effect,  inasmuch  as 
they  indicate — somewhat  indefinitely,  it  is  true,  at 
this  early  season— a  heavy  yield  for  1893.  Crop  re- 
ports from  the  United  States  are  for  a  heavy  yield, 
though,  in  the  equation  of  chances,  it  seems  hardly 
likely  that  another  season  can  prevail  without  a 
drawback  of  some  kind.  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
United  States  in  1893  produces  a  wheat  crop 
without  seasonal  or  other  disaster,  after  the  phe- 
nomenal year  of  1891  and  the  heavy  output  of  1892, 
the  achievement  will  be  without  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  wheat  production.  Three  heavy  yields  in 
three  successive  years  are  practically  unknown  in 
any  country.  The  United  States  will  be  entitled  to 
rank  as  the  safest  and  surest  producer  on  the  globe. 
So  far  there  are  no  indications  that  the  third  year 
will  not  thus  be  safely  and  satisfactorily  passed,  but 
the  season  of  trial  is  ahead  yet.  It  is,  after  all,  too 
early  to  talk  underslandingly  of  crop  prospects  and 
conditions. 

In  California  seeding  is  practically  finished,  though 
it  is  still  going  on  in  some  places.  Reports  are  that 
the  acreage  for  1893  will  be  about  the  same  as  1892. 
Less  has  been  seeded  on  the  lowlands,  but  the  loss 
there  appears  to  have  been  fully  made  up  in  the  up- 
lands and  foothills.  The  fine  rains  have  put  the 
farmers  in  a  most  agreeable  mood,  and  the  present 
clear  weather  has  come  just  at  the  right  season. 

Recent  advices  from  Victoria,  Australia,  give  the 
estimated  wheat  crop  of  that  section  at  16,471,000 
bushels,  which  equals  11.98  bushels  per  acre,  against 
13,387,500  bushtls,  equal  to  10.73  bushels  per  acre 
for  the  previous  season.  Deducting  6.492, =;oo  bush- 
els for  the  colony's  food  requirements  ai,d  1,750,000 
bushels  for  seed,  it  is  estimated  that  there  is  an  ex- 
portable surplus  of  8.258,500  bushels.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  quantity  carried  from  last  season, 
which  is  larger  than  usual.  As  the  New  South 
Wales  demand  for  bre  dstuffs  will  be  much  smaller 
than  usual,  it  is  expected  that  abnu'  2,400,000  bush- 
els will  lully  satisfy  the  inter-colonial  demand,  and 
nearly  157,000  tons  must  therefore  find  a  market 
outside  the  colonies.  Chartering  proceeds  slowly 
and  the  market  is  quiet  at  25s. 

Barley  holds  its  own,  though  the  market  is  with- 
out special  change.  Brewing  displays  some  activity 
on  export  account,  and  the  better  grades  have  re- 
ceived some  inquiry  from  local  maltsers. 

Oats  are  very  slow  and  the  lower  grades  have 
eased  off. 

Corn  is  lower. 

Rye  offerings  are  freer,  and  the  late  indication  of 
a  use  has  for  the  present  disappeared. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Relative  to  dried  fruits,  a  local  authority  says: 
•'The  special  feature  of  the  week's  business  in 
dried  Iruits  has  been  the  brisk  demand  from  the 
East  for  raisins  of  all  kinds.  Three  Crown  Loose  are 
held  firm  at  4@4^c.  Two  Crown  3'Ac,  with  an  oc- 
casional asking  price  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  more  for 
fancy  stock. 

"Several  cars  of  London  layers  have  changed 
hands  at  from  $1.27%  ©1.35  F.  O.  B.,  with  practi- 
cally no  stock  of  this  latter  article  left  on  the  Coast. 

"From  reliable  information,  it  is  stated,  there  are 
now  less  than  100  cars  of  raisins  on  this  Coast,  in- 
cluding all  stocks  in  San  Francisco.  The  amount 
is  so  small  as  compared  with  former  years,  that 
holders  feel  just  fied  in  expecting  much  higher 
prices  than  those  now  prevailing.  All  other  lines  of 
dried  fruit  are  held  firm,  with  an  occasional  advance 
for  extra  grades. 

"  PruufS  are  being  shipped  out  freely  at  full  fig- 
ures, while  carlords  of  peaches  are  getting  scarce. 
The  demand  from  the  smaller  cities  East  for  assorted 
cars  is  remarkably  large,  showing  small  stocks  at  all 
large  distributive  centers  East. 

"  With  the  abatement  of  storms  in  the  Northwest, 
it  is  expected  large  orders  from  there  will  still  further 
advance  prices  here,  as  stocks  are  getting  down  to  a 
very  small  amount." 

The  notable  feature  in  the  market  during  the  week 
has  been  the  firmness  and  general  feeling  of  confi- 
dence in  all  lines  of  dried  fruits.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  quotations,  except  for  stemmed  two  crown 
raisins,  which  are  now  quoted  at  3  @  3KC. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

The  milder  weather  has  created  a  somewhat  bel- 
ter demand  for  fresh  fruits,  and  sales  are  made  with 
mor".  readiness  at  quotations.  The  arrivals  yester- 
day were  10  carloads  of  all  varieties,  but  notwith- 
standing, quotations  suffered  no  change.  The  range 
in  oranges  is  quite  wide.  Fancy  navels  bring 
$3  @  3.25,  and  one  dealer  reports  sale  of  an  extra 
fine  lot  at  $3.50  per  box.  Lower  grades,  however, 
must  sell  lor  what  they  bring,  being  in  some  cases 
as  low  as  $1.  The  quality  of  orange  is  constantly 
improving.  Dealers  say  they  expect  those  who 
have  been  holding  back  to  ship  in  freely  before  long. 
The  Eastern  markets  of  course  will  have  an  import- 
ant effect  upon  the  local.  If  the  reports  ol  the 
Florida  freeze  are  verified— and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  expect  they  will  not  be— shippers  will  not 
be  compelled  to  turn  to  San  Francisco  to  di-'pose  of 
more  of  the  product  than  will  satisfy  the  usual  de- 
mands. If,  however,  prices  decline,  or  even  do  not 
advance  there,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  effect 
here  will  be  a  drop. 

Apples  are  coming  in  freely,  in  more  or  less  good 


condition.    Choice  red  continue  to  bring  top  prices, 
while  inferior  grades — and  the  supply  is  abundant 
sell  low. 

Lemons  are  not  doing  quite  as  well  as  oranges 
just  at  this  lime.  When  prices  were  high,  several 
months  back,  dealers  imported  many  carloads  from 
the  East,  and  all  this  stock  is  not  yet  disposed  of. 

Limes  have  taken  a  jump  upward  under  light  re- 
ceipts. 

Provisions. 

Pork  products  appear  to  be  incapable  of  fur- 
ther material  advancements.  Conditions  have  not 
changed  during  the  week,  and  the  market  is  strong; 
but,  for  the  first  time  in  several  weeks,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary for  the  Rural  Press  to  mark  up  quotations. 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes  are  firm  in  all  lines  and  River  Reds  have 
advanced,  in  response  to  the  general  strong  con- 
dition of  the  market.  Onions  are  high  and  the  de- 
mand good.  Asparagus  has  been  coming  in  freely 
of  late,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  quote  a  standard 
price.  Good  peas  are  active  and  tomatoes  in  small 
boxes  bring  $i@i.25;  in  large  boxes,  $3.25.  String 
beans  are  in  small  supply.  Good  green  peppers 
were  to  be  had  yesterday.  The  present  good 
weather,  if  continued,  is  certain  to  bring  in  new 
vegetables  at  an  early  date. 

Poultry. 

Poultry  sold  well  during  the  week,  but  to-day,  as 
one  dealer  expressed  it,  the  market  "  busted."  Tur- 
keys are  in  large  receipt,  and  prices  were  much 
lower  10-day.  The  general  range  of  quotations  is  a 
little  lower,  though  not  much.  The  market  may 
still  be  said  to  be  in  good  condition,  though  subject 
to  the  usual  fluctuations  from  day  to  day. 

There  is  no  noteworthy  change  in  game.  The 
market  has  not  livened  up  in  anticipation  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  close  season,  March  ist. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eeers. 

Eggs  are  lower  under  large  receipts.  Prices  are 
23c  for  ranch  and  21  for  store. 

Mild  new  cheese  is  coming  in  freely,  and  prices 
rule  easy. 

Butter  market  is  slow,  and  top  prices  have  been 
passed  (or  the  present. 

Fruit  and  Canned  Goods. 

Thfi  shipments  of  Fruit  and  Canned  Goods  from 
this  State  to  the  East  by  rail  in  January  (  "  Los  Ange- 
les and  South  "  not  being  reported )  were  as  follows, 
in  tons; 

Dried  Canned 
From  Fruit.      Goods.  Raisin". 

San  Francisco   333  984*  63 

Sacramento   21  293  82 

San  Jose    155  600   

Marysville   20  74  4 

Stockton   60    1,808 

Oakland   29   


Totals  ;  589  1,880  1,757 

The  shipments  from  the  same  terminals  in  Janu- 
ary, 1892,  were  895  tons  Canned  Goods,  1,278  tons 
Dried  Frnit  and  1,167  tons  Raisins.  In  that  month 
293  tons  Canned  Goods,  27  tons  Dried  Fruit,  869  tons 
Green  Fruit  and  157  tons  Raisins  were  shipped  from 
Los  Angeles  and  South. 

California  Barley  for  New  York. 

In  the  last  six  months  of  1892.  fifteen  ships  were 
cleared  from  this  port  for  Nfiw  York,  with  barley  as 
nart  of  cargo.  The  first  ten  have  arrived  with  215,- 
278  centals.  The  other  five  carried  76,197  centals. 
These  are  still  on  the  way.  An  Invoice  of  10,000 
centals  was  also  cleared  on  the  Charles  E.  Moody  last 
month.  Other  lots  have  been  sent  by  steamer  from 
time  to  time. 

California  Wine  Trade. 

The  total  shipments  of  wine  by  sea  and  rail  in  Jan- 
uary were  as  follows  : 

Destinations.  Gallons.      Cases.  Value. 

Foreign  by  sea   40,152        1,107         828  839 

Eastern  by  sea   669,887  119  253,381 


Totalsbysea   710.039         1,226  $28i,220 

By  rail   442.800    177,120 

Aggregate  1,162,839         1,226  8459,340 

The  rail  shipments  are  exclusive  of  quantities  for- 
wardpd  from  Colton  and  Los  Angelas,  these  terminals 
now  being  omitted  from  the  railroad  reports  as  fur- 
nished for  publication.  In  January,  1892,  the  total 
shipments  by  sea  and  rail,  omitting  Colton  and  Los 
Angeles,  were  630,294  gallons  and  1390  cases,  valued 
at  8262,102, 

The  movement  by  sea  in  the  past  month  was  un- 
usually active,  over  670,000  gallons  having  been  sent 
to  Eastern  States.  The  bulk  of  the  wine  lor  New 
York,  «-tc.,  went  via  Cape  Horn. 

Recently  a  sale  of  12.000  gallons  of  1891  white  wine 
was  made  for  Bremen  at  20  cents  per  gallon,  says  the 
St.  Helena  Star.  The  price  was  net  on  board  the  cars 
at  Bell's  Station,  and  cash  down.  The  sample  pack- 
age previously  sent  to  Bremen  was  reported  on  very 
favorably  as  to  quality,  etc.  "  Nothing  could  be 
better  proof,"  says  the  Star,  "  than  the  above  sale 
that  good  wine  will  command  a  fair  price,  and  that 
by  holding  out  a  short  time  ihe  producers  will  reap  a 
remarkable  benefit." 

In  1892  the  6hi  mentsof  wine  to  Germany  were  54,- 
440  gallons  and  111  cases,  valued  at  $24,257.  This  was 
quite  an  increase  over  1891,  there  having  been  ship- 
ped in  that  vear  16,246  gallons  and  394  oases,  valued 
at  $11,134.  In  the  past  year  the  total  shipments  to 
Europe  were  140,743  gallons  and  127  cases,  valued  at 
$57,028,  as  Rgainst  81. .559  gallons  and  438  cases  in  1891, 
valued  at  $38  919.  Extending  the  comparison  to  1890, 
we  find  that  in  that  year  the  shipments  were  some- 
what smaller,  amounting  to  only  43.500  gallons  and 
378  cases,  valued  at  $24,619.  This  comparatively  large 
increase  in  the  Euronean  demand  for  California 
wines  speaks  volumes  in  their  favor,  and  is  an  indi- 
cation of  what  may  be  expected  in  the  future. 

Shipments  of  Hops. 

Shipments  of  hops  from  the  State  during  January 
by  rail  and  sea  were  as  follows  : 

January—  1893.  1892. 

By  rail,  lbs  480.000  268,000 

Sea   33,318  2,889 


Totals  513,318  260,889 

Increase  252,429   

The  total  by  sea  and  rail  in  January,  1891,  was 
98,763  pounds. 

Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Chicagro  IVIarkets. 

Chicago,  Feb.  20.  —Wheat  was  moderate  trade  and 
unsettled;  opened  y^c  higher;  declined  %c  on  lower 
cables;  advanced  ou  decrease  is  visible  supply;  de- 
clined %c,  on  HalPs  to  take  profits  and  closed  steady 
%c  higher  than  .Saturday.  Receipts,  92,00n  bushels: 
snipments.  22.000;  rye.  52>^c;  barley,  64c;  flax,  81  24; 
timothy.  $4.46.  At  the  close  of  the  market,  wheat 
was  steady;  cosh,  73c;  May,  76%o.  Corn,  lower;  cash, 
4(^c:  May,  43%c.  Oats,  easy;  cash,  30%c;  May,  33!4c. 

Live  Stock.— Cattle  receipts,  21,000  head;  10@l6c 
lower;  best  steers,  35.fi0@5.95;  good  to  choice,  $6(^5.40; 


others.  84(34.90;  Texans.  83.25;  stockers  and  feeders, 
$3.70@4.10. 

Hog  receipts,  23,000  head;  slow  and  steady  to  lower; 
mixed  to  good  nackera,  $7.95@8.26;  prime  heavy  and 
butchers'  weights,  $8.30@8.60;  assorted  lights,  88@8.10; 
other  lights,  87  50@7  75;  pigs,  $5.50(a>6.50. 

Sheep  receipts,  10,000  head;  steady;  natives,  $4.25@ 
6.40;  Westerns,  85.1505.35. 

Miscellaneous.  —Shoulders,  89.87>^@10;  short  clear, 
$10.90(2)10  95;  short  ribs,  steady;  cash,  810.22!^;  May, 
$10.27>^.  Pork,  steady:  cash,  $18  95;  May,  $19.30. 
Lard,  steady;  cash,  $12.80;  May,  812.85. 

Visible  Grain  Supply. 

New  York.  Feb.  20.— The  visible  supply  of  grain  is 
as  follows:  Wheat,  80,216,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of 
773,000;  corn,  14,703,000  bushels,  an  increase  of  556,000; 
oats,  5,637.000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  185,000:  rye, 
917,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  lOOO;  barley,  1,903,000 
bubhels,  a  decrease  of  172,000. 

British  Grain  Trade. 

London,  Feb.  20.— The  Mark  Lane  Express  says: 
English  grain  is  61  to  Is  lower.  Foreign  wheat, 
steady  in  London  for  Red  Winter  and  Calcutta,  but 
weak  for  California.  American  flour  8d  down  on  the 
week.  Corn  has  risen  in  many  markets,  and  the  de- 
mand exceeds  shipments  from  America  and  Russia 
combined. 

New  York  Markets. 

New  York,  Feb.  20.— Hops.— Hops  are  quiet,  with 
demand  extremely  tame;  the  offerings  are  moderate. 
Cables  report  London  dull  with  a  downward 
tendency. 

Raisins.— The  opinion  is  general  that  the  advance 
in  California  raisins  is  in  its  infancy.  Other  Cali- 
fornia dried  fruits  are  not  receiving  the  same  degree 
of  attention,  but  prices  remain  stiff  all  along  the  line, 
and  the  strength  of  the  market  in  all  instances  seems 
to  have  substantial  backing  that  comes  from  a  favor- 
able statistical  position. 

Beans.— Dried  Lima  beans  are  higher  than  at  any 
time  since  the  late  large  corner  was  engineered.  In 
point  of  fact,  firm  markets  prevail  for  nearly  all  Cali- 
fornia products  except  canned  fruit. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Re(»ipt8  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  February  21,  1893,  were  as  follows : 


Flour,  qr.  sks   41,358 

Wheat,  Otis  277,972 

Barley,    "   37,  ,12: 

Rye,       "    34,358 

Oats,      "    4,969 

Corn,      '*    2,358 

Butter,  "    648 

tCbeese,  ctls   44t) 

do  bu  

Eggs,   doz   34,720 

Beans,  sks   1,618 

Potatoes,  sks   17,(140 


Onions, 
Bran,  sks 
Buckwheat 
Middlings  **. 
Screenings.... 
Oblcory,  bbla 
Hops,  bdlB... . 


934 
20,680 


3,791 


Wool,  bdls 

Hay,      toD    1,500 

Straw,     "    106 

Wine,  gals   206,880 

Brandy.  "    9,710 

Raisins,  bxs    1,731 

Honey,  cs   

PeaDut8,sks   

Walnuts  "   

Almonds  '*    10 

Mustard  "    34 

Flaxseed  "   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  corn,  bbla  

Leather,  rolls .... 

Tal'ow,  Otis  

Hides   

Pelts  


537 
333 
1.770 
468 


Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  otl.  for  the  past  week: 

Feb.     Mar,    April     May.    June.  July. 
Thursday....  5809id  63IO  d   6«I0  d   6s00id  SsOCJd  Bsllid 

Friday   6b09  d   5s09}d   SalOJd   6sno  d   BsOO  a   UOl  d 

Saturday. ...  6809  d  6809}d   58l(ild   5sllSd  BsOlid  6snijd 

Monday          5s09  d   SsuSjd   SsOSjd  5sl0id  58lUd  Ssllid 

Tuesday  

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  oarg:oes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  ihe  past  week: 
O.  O.     P.  Si.    N.  D.  Market  for  P,  S 

Thursday...  3083d     31s3d     SvsZi  Quiet 

Friday  3083d     3l83d     3063d  Very  slow 

Saturday..  3083d    3ls3d    30s3d  Unchanged 

Monday  3083d    SlsOd     3083d  Firmer 

Tuesday    

To-days  cableiaam  Is  as  follows: 

LiVERPOOi,  Feb  21.— Wheat- Slow.  California  «pot 
lots,  6s  14d;  off  coast,  SOs;  just  i-hipped,  30s  9<1;  nearly  due, 
30b;  cargoes  off  coast,  very  slow;  00  passage,  very  .lutl; 
wheat  ou  passaife  t.o  continent,  630,000  qrs,;  w^eat  and  flour 
on  passage  to  U.  K.,  3,249,000  a.rs.;  weather  iu  England,  very 
wet. 

Eastern  IVIarkets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  bushel  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York. 


Feb.  March.  May.  July. 
78}       78|       81  82 


SOi  3I| 
m       81  i 


Day. 

Thursday  

Friday  

Saturday  

Monday  

Tuesday  

The  following  Is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 

New  York,  Feb.  21.— WTieat-775c  for  March;  80}o  for 

May  and  81ic  for  July. 

Chicago. 

Day. 

Thursday  

Friday  

Satui'day  

Monday   16 

Tuesday  

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 

Ohicaqo,  Fob.  21.— Wheat— 77c  for  May. 


Feb.  May. 
74}  775 
734  77:- 


July 
77 
76} 
76} 
76} 


San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 


Feb. 


Miy 
$1  3.8 
1  30 
1  29J 
1  294 
1  298 
1  295 


Thursday,  highest  "$1  32J 

lowest   n  28J 

Friday,  highest   •!  3ii 

••     lowest   *1  27J 

Saturday,  highest   *l  30 

lowest   *)  27i 

Monday,  highest   1  28: 

"       lowest   1  282 

Tuesday,  highest  

'*  lowest  

^Sample  market-  choice  milling. 
Thti  following  are  to-dav'g  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Morning  Informal  — Wheat   May,  100  tons,  $1.29,  1300, 
$1,285  #  ctl.   Regular  Session,- May,  200  tons,  .$1,268;  700, 
$1.28i.   Buyer  May-lOJ  tons,  $1  30  #  ctl.    Afternoon. - 
May-300  tonj,  Sl.kSJ  ^  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

Feb. 

Thursday,  highest   84{ 

"         lowest   8* 

Friday,  highest   84! 

loweiit   84 


May 
343 
84} 

83j 


Saturday,  highest   841 

lowest   84} 


Monday,  highest   84 

"      lowest   84  83} 

Tuesday,  highest  

"  lowest  

•Sample  market-  choice  brewing. 
The  foUowiug  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  OftU; 
Informal  —Barley   May   300  tons,  83Jo  $  otl.  Regular 
Session,    May,  40U  tone,  83Jo  %)  ctl.  Afternoon, —Seller  1893, 
new— 100  tons,  84c;  HO,  8(ic  ^  ctl. 


Live  Stook. 


BEEF. 

BtaU  fed..  ejffl- 

Graoa  (ed,  extra          6}'^  — 

First  iiualltv   6  @- 

Heoond  quality  5  ^  — 

Third  quality  4ja- 

BulUuid  thin  O0WS...2  (^— 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  6  @7 

Do  light  6  ms 

Dairy  8jf9 


MUTTON. 

Wethers   SJO- 

Ewe«    8  (»— 

Do  Spring  ....  -@  - 

HOGS. 

Light,  W  lb.  cents   Iii@— 

Medium   7  ot— 

Heary  7}a 

Soft   il@  - 

Feeden  6|  «— 

itnok  Hogt   6j'»— 

Dressed  10i@ll 


General  Produce. 


Extra  choice  in  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  ctl   2  60  to  2  60 

Butter    2  75  @  3  00 

Pea   2  75  ^  2  8U 

Red   2  75  @  3  00 


Pink.    —  (g  2  60 

Small  White...  2  65  ®  2  85 
Large  White...  2  70  ®  2  80 

Lima   3  UO  @  3  10 

Fid  Peas.blk  eye  1  10      1  65 

Do  green   2  UO  @  2  25 

SpUt   4  60  (?e  5  50 

BUTTER. 
Oal.,    poor  to 

fair,  lb   IB  O  — 

Do  g'd  to  choice  20  @  22i 
DoGiltedged...  34  @  25 
Do  Creamery ...  26  w  — 
Do  do  Giltedge.  26  (<t  — 
Ea«tem,  ladie. .  15  @  18 
Oal.  Pickled  . . .     174W  — 

Cal.  Keg   17  @  — 

East'rn  Cn  am'y     19  la  20 

0HEE8E. 
Oal.  choice 

cream   12i@  14 

Do  fair  to  good .  10  (ft  12 
Do  Giltedged..     14  ®  — 

Del  Skim   6  @  6i 

Young  America     134®  144 
EGGS. 

Cal.  "as  is,"  doz    —  @  — 

Do  shaky   16  — 

Do  candled   22  @  — 

Do  choice-   22  &  — 

Do  fresh  laid . . .  —  (a  23 
Dodo  s'lcdwhte    —  <a  23 

Do  selected   —  @  23 

Outside  prices  for  selected 
large  eggs  and  inside  prices 
for  mixed  sizes— small  eggs 
are  hard  to  sell. 

FEKD. 

Bran,  ton  13  60@  14  00 

Feedmeal  25  On@  26  00 

Gr'd  Barley,,..  19  OOS  19  50 

Middlings  19  00@  22  00 

oil  Cake  Meal, .  @  36  00 

ManbatanHorse 

Food  (Red  Ball 

Brand)  in  100- 

Ib.  Cabinets. . .  -  @  8  00 
HAY, 

Compressed  .  6  50@  9  50 
Wheat,  per  ton.  7  0O<»  — 

Do  choice      . .  @  12  00 

Wheat  and  oats  7  OOS  10  00 

Wild  Oats   7  00@  9  00 

Cultivated  do  .  6  00m  9  00 

Barley   6  00®  9  OO 

Alfalfa   8  00®  10  60 

Clover   7  00 W  9  60 

Straw,  bale   36@  60 

GRAIN,  ETC, 
Barley,  feed,  ctl   76  @  80 

Do  good    81  }@  

Do  choice   824@  

Do  brewing          91  @  95 

Do  do  choice. ..  92i@  

Do  do  Giltedge    95  @  

Do  Chevalier. , .    82i@  90 

Do  do  Giltedge.  1  16  @  

Buckwheat  1  75  @  2  00 

Corn,  white....!  024@  105 
Yellow,  large...  1  024@  1  06 

Do  small  1  05  (g   1  074 

Oats,  mining..  1  40  @   1  60 

Feed,  choice  1  3  4^  

Do  good  1  3S  (i  

Do  tair  1  30  @  

Do  common. ...1  25   

Surprise  I  43  @  

Black  feed  1  024@  1  10 

Gray  1  25  @  1  30 

Rye  1  074@  1  10 

•Wheat,  milling 

Giltedged  1  35  @  

Good  to  choice,. 1  30  @  1  33* 
Do  fair  to  good.l  274(a   I  30 

Shippiog.choicel  25  @  

Do  good  1  27i@  

Do  fair  1  224@  

Oommon  1  26  @  

Sonora  1  20  @   1  35 

HOPS, 

1892,  fair   18  <a  — 

Good   19  @  — 

Choice   20  @  — 

FLOUR 
Eitra.city  mills  3  90  (a  — 


February  21.  1893. 
Do  country  m'ls. 3  90  (tt  — 

Superfine   2  60  @  3  00 

NUTS— Jobbing. 
Walnuts,  hard 
shell.  Cal  lb.. 
Do  soft  shell . . . 
Do  paper -shell . . 
Almonds,  sftsh'l 

Paper  shell   

Hard  shell  

Brazil  

PfCans.  small..       .  ^ 

Do  large   14  @ 

Peanuts   3J@ 


Filberts   10'<| 


Hickory . 

Chestnuts      . .     10  1 

ONIONS, 
Silverskin      . .    1  75  (a  2  10 

POTATOES, 
River  Reds.     .     60  @  70 
Early  Rose,  ctl.  1  00  @  I  10 

Peerless    80  @  90 

Do  do  Salinas..  1  30  (g  1  40 
Dodo  Oregon..  1  15  (a  1  25 

Sweet   50  @  75 

Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
money 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz          6  00  @  7  00 

Roosters,  old...  5  50  <a  6  60 
Do  young.  . .  7  00  @  8  00 
Broilers,  small.  4  00  (S  5  OO 

Do  large   4  60  W  5  50 

Fryers   5  60  @  fi  60 

Ducks   7  00  @750 

Do  large   7  60  @  8  00 

Geese,  i,air  .  2  00  @  2  50 
Turkeys,  gobl'r.  14  @  15 
Turkeys,  hens..  15  @  16 
Do  dressed  .  14  @  16 
All  kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 
or  small,  sell  at  less  thai 
quoted;  if  large  and  in  good 
condition,  they  sell  ^or  more 
than  quoted. 


Manhattan  Egg 

Food  (Red  Ball 

Brand)  in  100- 

It).  Cabinets. . .     —  mi  60 
GAME 
Quail,  per  doz..  1  00  ftc  — 

Ducks   1  no  @  1  25 

Do  Mal'd  ^  doz  4  00  @  5  00 

Do  Sprig   2  60  <S  3  00 

Do  Teal   2  00  M  2  26 

Do  Widgeon....  1  60  @  - 

Do  small   1  25  @  — 

Gray  Geese         3  00  @  — 

Do  White   1  25  (3  — 

Do  Brant   1  50  (a  2  OO 

Snipe   ~  @  — 

Do  Ungllsh,  doz  2  50  @  3  50 
Do  Jack,  per  doz  75  ®  1  25 
Hare,  ter  doz..  1  00  ftp  1  25 
Rabbits,  large. .  1  25  @  1  50 
Do  small  1  00  @  — 

PROVISIONS, 
Oal.  bacon, 

heavy,  per  lb.     12  <a 

Medium   13  <S 

Light   15  @ 

Lard   11 

Cal  sm'k'd  beef.  I141 
Hams,  Cal  salt  d  164@ 

Do  Eastern   17M 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   10  (g 

Clover,  Red....     15  @ 

White    30  (di 

Flaxseed   2}W 

Hemp   4j@ 

Do  brown   5  (M 

WOOL. 
Fall,  1892. 
S  Joaquin,  plain  64@ 
Do  mountain. . .  8@ 
Do  lamb  ....  8  @ 
Northern  Choice  14  @ 
Do  Detective...     11  @ 

Do  Lamb   10  @ 

HONEY-1892  Crop, 
White  comb, 

2-lb  frame  

Do  do  1-Ib  frame 
White  extracted 

Amber  do  

Dark  do  

Beeswax,  lb.... 


64 


14 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  merchants  for  consignments  by 
growers.  Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the 
highest  quotations,  while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  low- 
est quotations.  Prices,  unless  otherwise  specified,  are  for 
fruit  in  sacks;  add  for  60-lb.  boxes  ic  per  lb,  and  for  2,5-lb. 
boxes  J  to  Ic  per  lb. 

APPLES- 1892,  Do  do  choice  15  @1 

Sun-dried,  }'8   44@  64  Do  do  fancy  —  @16 

Do  sliced   ..  54@  64  Evap.,  peeled,  in  box- 

Evap.  bl.,ring,  50-tb.bx  84@10     es  choice  18J@— 

Funov,  higher  Do  do  fancy  20  $21 


APRICOTS— 1892. 

Do  bleached  134@— 

Do  do  fancy  16  $16 

Evap.  choice,  in  boxes,  15  ^?16 

Do  fancy,  do  154@17 

FIG8-1892, 

Sun-dried,  black  4  @— 6 

Do  white  34@  4 

GRAPES-1892, 
Sun-dried,  stemless..  24fJ*  3 

Do  unstemmed  '  '4@  2 

NECTARINES-1892, 

Red,  Bun-dried   7  (S  8 

Do  Evap,,  i"  boxes, .. 114012 

White,  sun-rtrie  1   94(»1I 

Do  evaporated  124vt^l3 

PBARd-1892. 
Sun-dried,  quartera..  2.^@  3 

Do  sliced  4  54 

Evap.,  slic'd.  In  h'xes.  7  (t*  8 
Unp'led.q'rfd.Wch'd   5  (rt  8 

PEACHKS-1892. 
Run-dried,  unreeled. .  7  (S  74 


PLUMS-1892. 

|Pitted,  sun-dried  10  @10i 

Do  evap.  boxes, choicell  {ol2 

Unpitted    4  @  6 

PRUNES-1892. 
Cal.  French,  ungraded  74@  8 
Do  graded.  60  to  100. .  9K»10 

Do  do  40  to  60  n  012 

Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

RAISINS -1892. 
Do  choicest  do... 1  50  (SI  60 
Do  prime  nr  bx. .  1  25  @1  40 
Loose  Muscatels, 

2-crown.pr  hx..    75  <»1  00 
Do  3-crown  do, . .  ,1  10  <ai  20 
Do  do  do  faced,  ..1  20  (al  25 
Unstem'ed  Musca- 
tels in  sks  pr  lb. 
Stem'ed  2-crowu . 
Stem'ed  "^-crown. . 
fle'dl's  M'sc't'ls  sks 

Dodo  iu  bxs  

Do  Sultanas,  sks. 


Sln4|Do  do  bxs. 


24@  3 
3  O 

34@  4: 

i  (a  b 

m  00 

6  &  7 

m  40 


Do  do  piime,  bl'ched.  9  i 

Do  do  choice,  do  1!  '^1141    Halves,  quarterd  and  eighths 

Sun-dr.,  nl'd, bl'ched.. in  @11  25,  60  and  76  cents  higher  re- 
Dodo  prime   14         'spectlvely  than  whole  boxes 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Oholoe  Belated,  Id  good  packages,  fetch  an  advanoe  on  the 
quotations,  while  very  poor  gradet  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  Fkbkuaky  21,  1893. 


Limes,  Hex  . . . .  «  00  @  9  00 

Do  Cal   —  (a 

Lemons,  box.  ..  2  60  @  3  60 
Do  Sicily  choice  5  00      6  60 

Apples   3B  (a  65 

Do  Good   75  O  1  25 

Do  Extra  choice  1  50  O  1  75 

Pears   25  @  1  00 

do  Winter  Nelis  1  00  O  1  60 

Persimmons   60  @  1  00 

Oranges,  pr  bx- 
NavelB,ltlver'de  2  50  O  3  00 
Do,  Butte  Co...  2  on  (a  2  .59 
Heedl'g.RIver'de  1  25  C<*  1  50 

Do,  Fresno          2  00  @  2  60 

Do.  Butt,!  Co  ..  1  76  @  2  00 
Extra  choice  fruit  for  special 
purposes  sells  at  an  advance 
on  outside  quotations 
Beets,  ak   -  @  75 


Carrots,  sk   40 

Okra.  dry.  lb.... 
Parsnips,  ctl. . . . 
Peppers,  dry,  ih 

Turnips,  ctl  . 

Oabbag"  "10  flu 

Garlic,  ti  tl>  

Mar'fat  Squash, 

Tf)  ton  12  no 

OaullHower   50 

Celery   60 

Mushrooms,  !^  lb 
tio,  (Joumiou. . . 

Do.  Button  

Toinatoes,  box. 
String  Beans. , , 

Rhubarb  

Green  Peas  

Asparagus   15 

Oucumben,  doz  1  00 
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Additional  Grange  News. 
From  the  Worthy  Master. 

Reports  of  Grange  interest  and  Grange  growth 
are  still  coming  in. 

Pomona  Grange,  No.  i,  is  in  Sonoma  county. 
Subordinate  Grange,  No.  i,  is  at  Pilot  Hill,  El 
Dorado  county. 

The  next  session  of  the  National  Grange  will  be, 
in  all  probability,  held  in  York  State. 

The  next  session  of  the  Stale  Grange  will  be  held 
in  Petaluma,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal..  beginning  the  first 
Tuesday  in  October.  Petaluma  is  a  thrifty  com- 
mercial city  of  7000  population;  is  on  the  line  of  the 
S.  F.  &  N.  P.  Ry.,  with  three  trains  per  day  to  and 
from  San  Francisco,  and  a  daily  steamer.  The  rail- 
road fare  from  San  Francisco  is  $i.  For  members 
of  the  Grange  there  will  be  half-fare  rates.  Oiher 
inducements  wi'l  be  offered  and  will  be  announced 
in  due  time.  Keep  this  in  mind:  You  will  be  ex- 
pected at  Petaluma  next  October,  and  if  you  come, 
the  Pe-aluma  people  and  Petaluma.  Two  Rock, 
Glen  Ellen.  Sebastopol  and  Santa  Ro^a  Patrons 
will  see  that  you  have  a  good  time.  Ho  for  Peta- 
luma ' 

Do  you  place  a  value  of  more  than  lOO  cents  on  a 
dollar?  If  you  do,  you  are  making  a  great,  big, 
grand  mistake.  Don't  crowd  in  the  rush  for  the 
dollar;  if  you  do  damage  to  manhood,  or  woman- 
hood, for  more  than  the  value  of  the  coin  will  fol- 
low. There  is  always,  in  all  places,  a  small  or  large 
premium  on  manhood  and  womanhood.  Better  go 
at  a  premiun  than  for  lesi  than  par  value.  Think  a 
little  about  it,  won't  you? 

While  you  are  fertilizing  the  field,  the  orchard  or 
the  garden,  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  forget  to  fertilize 
the  brain  as  well.  You  know  there  is  no  labor  done, 
that,  in  a  lifetime,  brings  a  more  certain,  marketable 
yield  than  to  increase  the  productive  power  of  the 
brain.  But  to  do  this  requires  work  on  the  part  of 
the  owner  of  that  brain.  He  must  be  vigilant,  in- 
dustrious and  careful,  and  be  always  sure  to  apply 
the  right  assistant  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
way.  It  is  intelligence  that  gives  alacrity  and  suc- 
cess. 

By  the  date  of  the  next  issue  of  Rukal,  there 
will  be  a  change  in  the  administration  of  national 
affairs.  How  much  will  the  farmer  gain  by  the 
change?  How  many  farmers  will  get  relief  from 
the  Cleveland  administration  and  how  will  they  get 
it?    Let  us  see,  says  the  blind  man. 

The  very  interesting  program  prepared  for  the 
Farraors'  Institute  of  .Sacramento  by  a  committee 
from  Pomona  Grange,  No.  2,  ought  to  draw  out  a 
lively  discussion  and  big  attendance.  The  subjects 
are  fresh  and  important  ones,  and  the  persons  as- 
signed to  them  are  well  posted  and  fully  competent 
to  instruct.  Let  the  farmers  of  Sacramento  county 
attend  and  make  this  institute  a  crowning  success. 

Education  ought  to  apply  to  every  part  of  our  in- 
dividuality. Not  to  the  mind  alone;  not  to  the 
body  alone;  but  to  every  faculty,  organ,  muscle  and 
ingredient  of  our  make-up.  Theory  and  practice 
want  to  be  fully  united.  We  ought  to  teach  honesty 
both  by  practice  and  by  theory.  There  are  not  too 
many  honest  people  in  the  world.  This  idea  of  be- 
ing honest  in  two  acts  and  dishonest  in  the  third 
one,  does  not  fill  the  bill  of  honesty.  Nor  is  it  fair 
to  be  honest  only  when  it  pays  to  be  honest,  and 
dishonest  when  there  is  more  money  in  dishonesty. 
Every  man  has  seen  an  opportunity  to  make  money 
by  dishonest  action.  Alas  I  too  many  have  im- 
proved the  opportunity.  This  is  unfortunate,  but 
true.  Let  us  teach,  preach  and  practice  "that  hon- 
esty is  always  the  best  policy." 

Do  you  know  how  many  people  there  are  who 
prefer  to  criticise  the  words,  acts  and  thoughts  of 
others  ?  Do  you  know  that  the  human  family  is  an 
army  of  critics?  and  do  you  know  that  not  one  in  a 
hundred  of  them  is  willing  to  be  criticised?  Let  any 
one  make  an  effort,  however  honest,  to  do  a  kindly 
act  and,  sure  as  faie,  the  critic  assails  him.  It  is 
not  strange  that,  in  our  Grange  work,  so  many  of 
the  members  prefer  (as  they  call  it)  to  occupy  a 
"back  seat."  For  my  own  part  I  never  care  for  a 
personal  criticism.  I  do  hate  to  be  overthrown  in  an 
argument;  but  there  is  no  feeling  whatever  toward 
or  against  the  person  who  makes  simply  a  personal 
assault.  Sev»ral  times  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  be 
thus  personally  assailed,  and  time  has  been  too 
valuable  to  resort  to  a  reply.  The  world  cares 
nothing  for  our  personal  matters.  The  public  is  too 
busy  with  daily  details  to  squander  time  on  personal 
affiirs.  Let  principles  be  fought  for;  let  persons 
take  care  of  persons,  and  all  the  world  will  be  better 
off  and  more  progressive.  The  Grange  is  so  much 
bigger  and  better  than  any  of  its  members  that  no 
one  of  us  should  lose  sight  of  the  principle  for  the 
person.  Better  fight  for  a  principle  and  lose,  than 
fight  for  a  person  find  win. 

J.  E.  Blackford,  Worthy  Master  of  the  Iowa  State 
Grange,  has  thanks  for  a  copy  of  the  lournal  of 
Proceedings  of  the  later  session  of  the  Iowa  Slate 
Grange.  There  are  many  good  things  therein,  and 
at  a  later  day  some  of  those  good  ideas  will  be  util- 
ized through  the  columns  of  the  Rural. 

Suggestions  for  the  good,of  the  Order  are  now  in 
order.  Never  mind  your  personal  notions.  Give 
us  something  broad-minded  and  that  will  help  all 
alike.    No  narrow  views;  no  selfiih  ideas. 


s^/v  r»/i/vc/sco 


roopcps 

^  Dipping 
Powder 
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SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

PRICE  $16.00  PER  CASE. 

Sole  Agents, 

SHOOBERT,  BEALE  &  CO., 

307  Oslifurola  St..  ^iau  Francisco. 


The  Farmer  and  the  Squirrel, 

The  ground  squirrel  is  a  cunning  little  beasi, 
with  an  appetite  only  equalled  by  his  remarkable 
propensity  to  increase  his  kind.  With  sagacity  and 
industrious  habits,  acquired  by  heredity  and  neces- 
sity, he  has  managed  to  build  up  a  reputation  that 
has  made  him  a  terror  and  an  outlaw.  While  the 
farmer  everywhere  knows  him,  and  is  more  or  less 
familiar  with  his  thievish  and  destructive  character- 
istics, it  is  probable  that  comparatively  few  fully 
realize  the  immense  amount  of  loss  that  he  is  capable 
of  causing;  a  district  or  State  in  the  aggregate,  say 
for  one  year,  much  less  for  a  series  of  years. 

It  is  with  the  view  of  conveying  some  approximate 
notion  of  the  squirrel's  great  capacity  as  a  destruc- 
tive agent,  while  gratifying  his  inordinate  appetite, 
that  the  following  facts  and  figures  are  submitted: 

Some  practical  and  observant  farmers  have  said 
that  every  squirrel  killed  was  as  good  as  one  sack  of 
wheat  or  its  equivalent  saved.  Whether  this  be  so 
or  not,  it  is  sale  and  extremely  conservative  to  say,, 
that  one  squirrel  or  gopher  will  eat  his  own  weight 
each  month,  and  probably  destroy  as  much  more. 
Allowing  his  weight  to  average  one  and  three-quar- 
ters pounds,  be  will  eat  and  destroy  about  40  pounds 
a  year.  Now,  to  give  the  agricultural  districts  of 
California  the  benefit  of  100  000  of  these  pests 
actively  at  work  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
the  figures  for  the  aggregate  consumption  will  be 
found  to  show  up  4,000,000  pounds,  a  very  re- 
spectable amount.  While  2000  tons  of  food  products 
lost  each  year  is  no  small  item  for  producers  to  con- 
sider, this  estimate  is  so  modest  that  those  who 
have  given  the  subject  attention  will  be  quite  likely 
to  multiply  it  several  times. 

These  disagreeable  facts  constantly  staring  the 
producers  in  the  face,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that 
many  efforts  should  have  been  made  to  exterminate 
the  evil  as  far  as  possible.  While  most  attempts  in 
this  direction  have  proved  failures,  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  ihat  one  plan  has  proved  a  notable  success. 
This  preparation  i=  known  far  and  wide  as  "  Wake- 
lee's  Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator."  It  was 
the  result  of  scientific  and  patient  study  and  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  with 
which  it  had  to  deal,  and  as  it  has  now  been  on  the 
market  lor  over  15  years,  events  have  proven  its 
complete  success  and  fully  justify  the  immense  and 
yearly  increasing  sales. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  15  years  past,  more 
than  10,000  tons  of  squirrels  and  gophers  have  been 
destroyed  by  its  use  alone.  Let  the  curious  in  fig- 
ures go  into  this  fact,  and  by  the  light  ot  the  above 
hints  find  out  the  amount  of  food  it  would  have  re- 
quired to  have  made  those  tons  of  varmint  contented. 
This  preparation  is  put  up  in  one-pound  and  five- 
pound  cans,  will  keep  any  length  of  time  and  is  not 
at  all  expensive.    Directions  accompany  each  can. 

Worthless  imitations  of  this  valuable  preparation 
are  so  numerous  that  the  farmer  should  be  extremely 
careful  to  obtain  the  genuine  Wakelee  Exteiminator. 


While  paper  is  being  used  for  dozens  of 
purposes  formerly  monopolized  by  wood,  or 
even  a  harder  material,  such  as  car  wheels, 
boxes,  barrels,  tubs,  pails,  etc.,  wood  is  rap- 
idly driving  other  ingredients  to  the  wall  in 
the  manufacture  of  nearly  all  the  cheaper 
grades  of  paper. 


RAMIE  PLANTS 

and  RAMIE  SEED 

Also,  GRAPE  ROOTS :  FoIl«  Blanche, Thom- 
son's Seedless,  Tragk a,  Zabel  ^kanski 

AND  OTHKR  CHOICE  VARIETIES. 

ADDRSaii 

BUHACH  PRODUCIHG  AND  M'FG  CO. 

ATWATRR  OAL. 


OLIVE  TREES^FOR  S4LE. 

Eleven  years  sxperience  has  taught  ma  how  to 
PROPBRI/T  root  the  Ollvo.  No  artiflcia  1  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYNE.  Jr,. 
Montecito  P.  0..  Santn  Barbara  Co..  Gal 


FRUIT  TREES 

FROM  HRA»Q17ARTER(4. 

I  offer  a  choice  stock  of  Kruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Koses,  Koot-OraftB,  SeedUnus,  etc. 
New  Price  List  mailed  on  application.  Address, 

IF.   S.  PHOKIVIX, 


III 


[itnlnirtun 


Mcl.eun  County,  Ilia. 


The  Sower 

Has  no  seoond  chance.  The 
Hpmi  supplies  bis  ne«d8  —  If  he 
taktrs  lue  wise  precaution  of 
planting 

[Ferry's  Seed^ 

.Ferry's Seed  Annual, for lb9a,> 
7  contains  uU  the  latest  and  best 
Intormatlon  atwut  Gardens  and 
Gardening.    It  is  a  recognized 
Buthorliy.  Ever>' planter  should 
have  It.   St-nt  free  on  request. 
'  D.  M.  FEURY  iL  CO..  Detroit,  Mich. 


AbPiNt-  PAHM- Pure  Brown  ml  Whit"  Letthirr, 
Plymouih  Kock  and  B'ack  Minorct  EgKS,  $1.60  per  13, 
20  Alpine  St'eet,  San  Franciaco. 


STANDARD  AND  HIGHLY-BRED 

TROTTERS 

AT  AUCTION,  on  WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  15,  1893. 


SALESYARDS,  COR.  MARKET  ST.  AND  VAN  NESS  AVE., 

KIIiLTIP  &  OO.  will  sell  to  the  hii^heit  bidiler  about  6(1  hekd  ot  standard  and  hichly-bred  horaes,  consiiit- 
of  mares,  colts,  fillies  and  geldine«  by  Dlisotor,  Soudan  and  Dexter  Prince.    This  offering  is  a  choice  coDaign- 
ineiit  from  the  stabloii  ot  O.  ,).  MUKPH  Y,  Etq.,  o(  San  Jose,  and  CAPT.  BEN  E.  HARRIS. 

Fine  Broodmares,  Promising  Colts  and  Fillies,  Stylish,  Speedy  and 

Reliable  Roadsters. 

Catalogues  and  iiifurination  by  ma'I.    Remember,  sale  takes  place 

Wednesday,  March  16th. 

KILiLIP  &  CO  I  ive  Stock  Auctioneerp. 

aa  MOMTGOHKRT  8TRBKT. 


WE   DON'T  WANT 


HAWA 


OR  CALIFORNIA  EITHER. 


The 

Lightest, 
Strongest, 
Cheapest 
and  best 
Fencing 
in  the 
World. 
90  lbs.  to 
100  rods. 


— Only  want  to  fence  it  in 

With  the 
New 

Waukegan 

Steel 
Barbed 
iL  Fence 
Wire. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MFG.  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
8  AND  10   PINE  STREET. 


SEEDLESS  SULTANA  and  other  rooted  vines. 

ALMONDS,  June  Buds  of  the  lesdinsr  varieties. 

WHITE  ADRIATIC  PIQ  TREES  at  very  low  figures. 

A   VKBY    LAROB   STOOK   OP   FIBST-OLASS    SEEDLESS  SULTANA  OOTT1NQ8. 

CorreapondeDce  solicited.    Feed  for  Catalogue. 

ijO»ro  sxt.os.  <*5  00.. 


I  TELL  YOU,  5ALZER5  5EED5  /\RE  BEST:  LOOK  AT 


9nch  (rlnrioiu  yields  jOQ  nifty  hftTe  bj  pI&ntlDe  BALZER'S  8EED6.    They  nerer 

rail.   Th.-y  aiwayn  Bprniit.  (rrow  and  prodin-«.   60.0W»  HuHheU  pntat^x-^  Cheap. 
C^t6  PKG,  BaRLIKSTTRCKTABLK  KOVkLTIEA.  .ufn^knt  r«r  arBnllT,  I'oitpftld  for  «!  00 
10  Farm  Grain  Sftmpies,  «c:  wth  cata.  I6c.  ll  (iraas  &  Clovi  r  SaiiipieM  lOc;  wiith  cata.  18o 
8  KicUl  Corn  Samples  12c;  with  catalogue  20c. 
Oar  mammorh  Seed  CataloK<<e  coRt^  over  SjjU.ouo.    It  !■  nudled  yon  apon  receipt  ot 
8c  povcagre.   Its  a  valuable  work,  worth  ten  tli..eB  ita  cost  to  yoo. 


JQHN  A5ALZERSEED  C?LA  CROSSEl-.^^^^ 


PROTECT   YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

Oilman's  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

Obeapesc,  Beat  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vinee  from  Frost, 
Sunburn.  Babbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  Other  Tree  Pests. 

For  TestlmODlala  from  Parties  wbo  are  using  tbem  send  for  Descrip- 
tive Circulars. 

B  F.  OILMAN.  Sole  MTr  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

420  NINTH  STREET.       -       SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAL. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  j^,»^,i?„^.Vg%^rnn^/.'  }  PATENT  AGENTS. 


February  25,  1898. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
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Vegetable  Growth  in  Water  Mains. 
— A  vegetable  growth  in  the  water  mains  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  lately,  according  to  the 
Engineerins;  Record,  been  the  cause  of  some 
trouble.  The  first  case  was  discovered  by 
the  superintendent,  in  one  of  two  service 
pipes  m  a  single  trench  supplying  a  double 
house.  A  complaint  was  made  of  bad  water, 
which  flushing  failed  to  improve.  One  of  the 
pipes  delivered  pure  water  and  one  supplied 
a  muddy  liquid  that  was  of  no  use  This  fact 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  services 
was  foul;  and  the  remedy  applied  on  this 
supposition  proved  effective.  The  boiler  of 
a  portable  engine  was  connected  with  the 
faucet  of  the  kitchen  sink  from  which  the 
muddy  water  came,  and  a  steam  pressure  of 
70  pounds  forced  against  the  35  pounds 
water  pressure  for  30  minutes — thereby  driv- 
ing the  water  out  of  the  pipe.  Since  that 
time  the  pipe  has  always  delivered  clear 
water,  and  twelve  similar  cases  have  been 
successfully  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
Great  care  has  to  be  taken  that  there  are  no 
leaks  in  the  service  pipes,  and  that  none  of 
the  fittings  are  open  during  the  steaming 
process. 

Detection  of  Frozen  Meat.  —  The 
process  adopted  by  the  author  for  distin- 
guishing between  fresh  meat  and  that  which 
has  been  preserved  in  the  frozen  state  con- 
sists in  expressing  a  little  blood  or  meat 
juice  from  the  sample,  and  examining  it 
under  the  microscope.  The  whole  operation 
must  be  performed  quickly,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  drying  up  of  the  liquid  under  ex- 
amination. When  the  juice  of  fresh  flesh  is 
thus  examined,  it  is  seen  to  contain  numer- 
ous red  corpuscles,  which  are  normal  in 
color,  and  float  in  a  clear  serum.  In  the 
case  of  blood  from  frozen  flesh,  the  corpus- 
cles have  dissolved  in  the  serum  under  the 
influence  of  the  low  temperature,  and  not  a 
single  normal  red  corpuscle  can  be  seen. 
Trie  haemoglobin  escapes  into  the  serum, 
and  appears  as  irregular  yellow-brown  crys- 
tals. These  may  be  frequently  seen  by  the 
naked  eye,  but,  in  every  case,  can  be  readily 
detected  under  the  microscope. 

$500,000 

To  LOAH  II  ANT    AUOUHT   AT  THB   VIST  L0WK8T  UAKEII 

ntte  o(  iDtetest  on  ftpproved  security  In  Farming  Lands 
A.  SCHULLER,  Room  8,  420  California  Street.  8>D 
VranclHco. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


iALIFORNIA  iRUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH   HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  success;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 


FDBLISHID  BT 

THB  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

fUBLISHEBS  PaOIFIO  RuBAL  PbBSS, 
!80  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street 

■JAN  FRAN0I800.  OAL 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

T.  -VAT".  a"AOBt«OINr  ctoOO. 

Sole  Aeents, 


THE  BEST 


MO.  rs  MABKBT  ST., 


San  Franolaco. 


ORCHARDISTS ! 

Save  Your  Trees  from  Gophers 

P0£  OBE  CENT  A  TREE, 

BY  ADDRESSINO 

E.  H.  Bl^.^CK,  114  Eddy  St..  San  Francisco. 

You  had  better  write  for  particulars. 


ilfflPIP  Illustrated  Publication9> 
'UblaWITH   MAPS,  describing 
J     Minneaota. North  Dakota. Montana, 
I  Ihlhildatiu,  VVaslilnRtoD  ami  Uregou,  tba 
FREE  GOVERNMENT 
I  AND  LOW  PRICE 
"  NORTHERN 
PACIFiC  R.  R. 
jJ^The  beat  A^cntturfll,  Grazing  and  Timber 
Lands  now  open  to  Bettiers.    Mailed  FREE.  AddrOM 
CIU».  b.  LAaiUOKNfLaDd  €«Bi..  H.  f.  H.  R.,  St.  Panl.  AllnB> 


,  VVaafiingtoD  ami  Oregon,  tha 
>VERNMENT 

LANDS 

»1  ami  ^••.-.V.ns  ^^^^ 


AGENTS  552l2il22wEW 

Ladies  or  UeoUt.  Best  BtUer  kDOwn.  Need 
•fl  at  every  hoase,  ^laceofbUBlDeHHor  farm 
he  year  round.  **Hnme'*  Electric  Dlotur 
ruusaUkiDdaorilgbtmaohlDery.  Cheap 
CstpoworoD  eftrth.  Conneotcd  toBlauilyt* 
wash  or  sewing  manhlnp,  corn  Bhcller, 
pumpfl,  rsDs,  latbcH,  Jcwelem'  or  dentlita^ 

-  imaohlnery,  te.  Cleao,  NoUeleu*  IwU 
%  llfe-tline.   No  experleuM  oeedol.  To 

-  flhow  in  opirmtlon  meaaa  s  nOa  Ootf- 
ftDt«ed.  ProQts  ImmeDM.  droaltis  ftw. 

W.  a  HABBI80N  St  OO^GoluKboa,  O. 


—IS  THE— 


CHEAPEST. 


DON'T  BUY 

AN 

INFERIOR 
ARTICLE 

Because  it  Is  more 
profitable  to  some 
one  else. 


SQUIRREL  AND  GOPHER  EXTERMINATOR! 

IN   1-LB.   AND  5-LB.  CANS. 


N  1893 


All  Roads  Lead  to  Chicago. 
THE  CHICAGO.  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL^RAILWAY 
LEADS  THE  VAN. 

EXCURSION  RATES  TO  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

WRITE  OR  APPLY  TO  112  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

p.  D.  MEYER,  Pass.  Agt.  C.  L.  OANPIBLD,  Qen'l  Agt. 


Analytical  Chemists  and  Aggayerg. 

ESTABLISHED  1887  —  109i  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
Angeles,  Cal.  We  have  fitted  up  the  be^t  laboratory 
In  Soutbern  California  and  are  prepared  to  make  Assayi 
and  Analyses  of  all  Metals,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Fer. 
tllizers.  Etc.    ASSAYING  TAUGHT. 


We  have  decided  to  cliee  out  our 
Entire  Stock  of  END  SPRING  and 
Brewster  Spring  BUGGIES,  and  con 
fine  our  efforts  in  the  BUGGY  line  to 
the  celebrated  RICE  COIL  SPRING. 
We  now  offer  you  your  pick  from  34  CARLOADS  of  End  Spring, 
Piano  Body,  Leather  1-4  Top  Buggies  at  $75  each;  Brewster  do  dodo, 
at  $80  each;  Leather  Top,  $5  extra.  Storm  Apron,  Boot  and  Carpet 
furnished  with  each  buggy. 

These  buggies  are  all  B  grade,  of  best  material  and  workmanship, 
and  equal  to  any  $115  to  $125  buggy  to  be  found  in  the  tan  Francisco 
market.   ^  

ALLISON,  NBFF  &  CO. 

8.  E.  COR.  MARKET  AND  MAIN  SIS  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


IMPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

IVIacliinery   and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

BSTISIATES  OHEBBFCI.I.T 
FURNI8HBD. 

Address  Works,  Firtt  &  StOVenSOn  Stl, 

SAN  FBANOISOO  OAL. 

Send]  or  book  sfaonrlng  cheap  Irrigation,  mailed 


>  SMITH 

MANUFAOTORBR  OK 


C*5  OO. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes 

NO.   130  BBALB  STBBET,  SAN   PRANOISOO,  OAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for 
maklne  Pipe.     Estimates  given  when  requlrod.     Are  prepared  for  coating  all 
sizes  of  Pipes  with  a  composition  of  Goal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


MEXICAN   PHOSPHATE   AND   SULPHUR  CO 


SZS^SON'  OF  X893. 


NITROGENOUS  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

A8   AN   EFFECTIVE   FERTILIZER   IT  STANDS  UNRIVALED. 

 Send  for  Clrcrilars  

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  OO.,  Agents, 

809-81 1  Saoeome  Street  San  Franolaoo,  Ca 


yiicational. 


Bowens  Academy, 

University  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

For  Boys  and  Voung  Men. 
Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time 
but  on  pr<  gress  In  siudies. 
S.  BOWENS,  M.  A.,     -     Head  Master. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
T-iB  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAL 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLKN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $2S;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
I2B;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  160. 
ESTABLISHED  18M.  Send  for  circular 


ACTUAL    BUSINESS  PRACTICE. 


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  t7S. 

Bookbeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
Eoglish  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  in  getting  po- 
sitions.   Send  for  circulars.      T.  A.  ROBINSON.  Pres. 


BUSINESS  OOLLiEQE, 

34  POST  ST.,  S.  P. 
I7»OR    SEVENTY  -  FIVE    DOLLARS  THIS 

r  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Book, 
keeping.  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  ths 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  of  the  State. 
tV"  SiND  FOR  Circular. 

K.  P.  mtALB,  PreiHdenl. 

C.  8.  HALEY,  Secretary, 


THE  ORIENTAL  GAS  ENGINE 

IS  THE  BEST,  because 
It  combines  simplicity 
of  construction  with 
power  and  economy  In 
space.  It  can  be  run 
with  natural  or  m»nu- 
lacturrd  gas  or  gasoline 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  26 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  lor  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  engine 
is  required,  with  the 
advantage  of  lessening 
the  risk  of  explosions. 
N«  licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  stiary  needed  to 
operate  It. 

Send  fur  circulars  and 
prices  if  a  good  safe  en- 
gine is  what  you  need. 

T&e  Onentdi  Lanncl  is  Perfecdon. 

IMC.  G-iEl.^  331^1^, 

Inventor  and  Maunfaotarer, 
ICR  RWALB'  RTRRRT.   SAN  PRANOiaOC- 


4  Ton  

U.S. STANDARD.  FULLY WARR ANTES- 

It7~  DeliTered  at  toot  R.  R.  titatk^  and  ample  tim*  tm 
baildinf  and  tmtfaia  aliowed  befor*  aoceptano*. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON.  Binghamton.N  ' 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES. 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Iwenty-Sve  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  od  the 
market.    Seud  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

\      KEARNY  STRBBT.SAN  FBANOISOO. 


G.   H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(Bncoessors  to  TH0K80N  k  EVANS), 

110  and  lia  Beale  Street,  S.  F, 

MACHINE  WOBKS. 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Enginas 

and  all  kinds  ol  HAOHINERT 
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MOLINE.ILL. 


THE  BEST  GOODS 


DEBRB  PONY  ORCHARD  GANQ. 


THE  SUNSET  CULTIVATOR. 


We  Carry  the  Largest  Line  of  Plows  and  Cultivators  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


MOLINE.ILL. 


WRITE  yOB  OIRCULARS,  PBIOES  AND 
TERMS. 


Wa    CAN    FURNISH   ANY  8TTLB  OP 
SHOVaii 
ON  TBBSB  ODLTIVATOBS. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  &  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON'S 


E,io  "RoNiTo  Nurseries, 


BIGGS,  BUTTE  CO.,  GAL. 

A   COMPLETE   AS/ Cai  ,s,t' "^^^^iJo  OP 

NURSERY  STov/x^r^"'i<n-jr  .^^ 

FRUIT  TREES,  NUT  TREES,  TABLE,  RAISIN  and  WINE  GRAPES. 

Apples,  Bartlett  Pears,  French 

Prunes.  Olives. 

Xalmonds,  peaches, 
apricots,  plums, 
nectarines,  prunes, 


PIGS:  The  TRUE  COMMERCIAL,  WHITE  ADRIATIC, 

AND  OTHER  SORTS. 
PElXlSI^ia    Soft    Slxell  ^STST^ImNTTV. 


THE  HARDIEST. 


THE  STRONGEST 
GROWER. 


THE  MOST  PROLIFIC. 


THE  FINEST 
FLAVORED. 


CORRESPONDBNCB   SOLIOITBD.  PRIOB   LIST  ON  APPLIOATION. 

ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON 

c»<^i>.i«xxci  ocaoo.  BIGGS,  Butte  Co  , 

»eO  BROADWAY,  nt^M.p^^Jii^ 

oakund,  -   -  -   0.L  Caliiomia. 


LEONARD  COATES, 

PROPRIETOR 

Napa  Valley  Nurseries, 

 HAS  STILL  ON  HAND  

CLYMAM   PLUM  TREES. 

The  CLYMAN  is  the  earliest  shipping  plum,  sis 
early  as  the  "  Cherry  Plum,"  but  of  very  superior 
quality.  It  was  introduced  at  these  nurseries  and 
well  deserves  its  good  name. 


TRAGEDY  PRUNE  TREES.  SATSUMA  BLOOD  PLUM. 
KELSEY  JAPAN  PLUM.  PEACH  PLUM. 
DUANE'S  PURPLE  PLUM. 

All  flrst-class  shipping  varieties  and  the  safest  and 
best  stock  to  plant. 

FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES  on  both  Peach  and  Myrobolan  Roots. 

CLING  PEACHES  OF  SEVERAL  VARIETIES. 


PAPER  SHELL  WALNUTS,  PERSIAN,  Etc , 
And  other  stock,  both  useful  and  ornamental. 

(PRICES  VERY  LOW  PER  THOUSAND.) 


REMEMBER/  This  is  ml  a  puff  ad.,  but  a  siaiemeni  io 
Pianiers.  calling  alieniion  to  as  fine  a  lot  of  trees  as  were  ever  raised  in 
California. 

All  in  bearing  at  test  orchards  at  Sou  sal  Fruit  Farm. 
All  unirrigatea,  clean,  well  rooted  and  true  to  name. 
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Nature's  Work  in  Hawaii. 

Now  that  annexatioD  of  the  Sandwich  Islanda  is  pos- 
sible, discussion  is  rife  as  to  the  various  political,  indus- 
trial and  humanitarian  considerations  involved  in  the  ad- 
dition of  this  back  lot  to  Uncle  Sam's  farm.  Naturally, 
these  discussions  range  from  the  wildest  glorification  to 
the  direst  apprehension.  It  may  take  a  generation  or 
a  century  to  settle  the  public  mind  on  all  the  points  in- 
volved. We 

have  DO  dis-  ^ 
position  at  this 
moment  to 
prophecy  o  n 
any  of  these 
lines. 

No  matter 
how  ink  may 
flow  or  experi- 
ence may  run 
in  any  of  these 
great  channels 
of  statesman- 
ship, there  is  no 
question  that  in 
one  direction 
the  installation 
of  the  Ameri- 
can eagle  upon 
the  summit  of 
MaunaLoa  will 
constitute  a 
most  unique 
and  interesting 
addition  to  our 
national  re- 
sources. With 
all  our  gettings, 
we  have  never 
yet  possessed  a 
truly  tropical 
region.  We 
have  a  fringe 
of  semi-tropl'- 
ala  along  our 
southern  bol- 
der, but  natu- 
rally our  na- 
tional genius 
should  not  be 
content  with 
any  half-way 
possessions.  No 
pent-up  zone 

should  contract  our  climatology;  every  degree  of  frost  and 
of  burning  should  alone  bring  us  national  content.  This 
happy  state  of  possession  is  now  dropped  upon  us  with 
the  force  of  a  falling  cocoanut  from  an  Hawaiian  palm, 
and  it  is  not  singular  that  Uncle  Sam  should  rub  his 
head  before  devouring  the  missile. 

Many  would  be  the  services  of  our  new  acquisition,  but 
to  none  more  welcome  probably  than  to  our  orators.  It  is 
time  the  well-worn  geographical  points  for  perorations 
were  renewed.  They  have  lost  their  brilliance  like  a  last 
night's  carbon  in  an  arc  light.  Then,  too,  in  the  geo- 
graphical rearrangement  the  majesty  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
will  duly  appear.  "  From  the  pines  of  Maine  to  the  ever- 
glades of  Florida  "  sounds  now  like  the  boundary  of  a 
county;  from  the  everlasting  ice-locked  rivers  of  Alaska 
to  the  perennial  molasses  fountains  of  Hawaii  is  a  straddle 
better  fitting  the  second  century  of  the  Republic, 

But  our  thought  was  told  to  run  rather  in  the  new  line 
of  natural  resources  which  we  are  to  secure  at  the  price 


of  two  queens — one  paid  down,  the  other  on  the  install- 
ment plan.  Our  engravings  on  this  page  give  a  hint  at 
some  of  the  job  lot  of  unique  works  of  nature  which  we 
secure.  With  prophetic  insight  the  Overland  Monthly  sent 
a  special  commissioner  to  investigate  the  islands  last 
summer,  and  it  is  some  of  the  results  thus  secured  that  we 
present  herewith.  First  in  the  line  of  strictly  tropical 
vegetation  which  the  larger  engraving  shows.  As  the 
offspring  of  the  temperate  zone,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  realize 


tion  with  the  fresh  spoutera  which  even  less  important 
American  nations  possessed.  With  what  pride  we  can 
wave  the  national  flag  over  a  nice,  warm  mess  of  lava  in 
Hawaii  I    One  picture  shows  such  a  scene. 

Another  little  camera-shot  shows  a  different  volcanic 
equipment  for  American  genius — a  "  blow  hole  "  ot  an 
Hawaiian  volcano.  That  a  nation  world-famed  for  "  blow- 
ing "  should  have  had  for  a  century  nothing  but  extinct 
"  blow  holes  "  has  been  a  frozen  shame,  and  it  is  one  of 

the  marvels  of 
history  that  a 
race  with  such 
poor  facilities 
should  have 
blown  so  well. 


BLOW 


that  such  a  jungle  may  be  American.  The  writer  says  : 
"  A  few  miles  beyond  Hilo  the  volcano  road  plunges  into 
a  genuine  tropical  jungle.  Guava,  ohia  and  lauhala  trees 
from  a  framework  for  ferns  and  brake  and  parasites  to  run 
riot  over.  In  the  shade  of  the  tall  tree-ferns  are  found 
the  coffee  plants,  with  their  dark-green  leaves,  and  rows  of 
red  berries  growing  along  their  stems.  Equally  picturesque 
are  the  broad  leaves  of  the  banana  and  the  naked  stem  of 
the  ti  tree,  with  its  crown  of  deeply- indented  leaves. 
There  is  one  thing  lacking — that  is  sound.  The  cheerful 
chirp  of  a  bird  i»  almost  unheard.  The  deep  silence  of 
Hawaiian  forests  is  painful,  but  there  is  consolation  in  the 
thought  that,  though  the  birds  are  missed,  there  are 
neither  snakes  nor  wild  animals  of  any  kind  to  fear." 

The  other  pictures  on  this  page  relate  to  another  rather 
active  resource  of  Hawaii — the  volcano.  The  volcanoes 
which  have  hitherto  pertained  to  our  national  domain  are 
geologic  back  numbers,  and  we  have  blushed  with  shame 
a«  we  thought  of  these  oold  pieces  of  eruption  in  connec- 


There  is  a 
proposition  be- 
fore the  Legis- 
lature to  make 
a  new  agricul- 
tural d  istrict 
out  of  Colusa 
and  Yolo  coun- 
ties. It  takes 
one  coun  ty 
from  the  third 
district,  Chico 
fair,  and  one 
from  the  thir- 
teenth, Marys- 
ville.  The  bill, 
if  passed,  and 
there  seems  lit- 
tle doubt  that 
it  will  become 
a  law,  will  place 
Sutter  and 
Yuba  counties 
in  the  old  thir- 
teen'h  district, 
with  an  appro- 
priation of 
$2000  a  year, 
and  thereafter 
it  will  probably 
not  again  be  re- 
duced in  size  of 
territory.  Ori- 
ginally this  dis- 
trict was  com- 
posed of  Sacra- 
mento, Sutter, 
Yolo  and  Yuba. 

Four  years  ago,  Sacramento  was  added  to  Amador  and  a 
new  district  formed,  the  fair  being  held  at  lone.  The  peo- 
ple of  Woodland  are  arranging  to  build  a  large,  new  pavil- 
ion, and  expect  hereafter  to  hold  a  fair  each  year. 

Fresno  county  ia  making  extensive  preparations  for  a 
fine  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair.  There  will  be  particular 
efforts  to  make  the  raisin  display  a  notable  and  attractive 
feature.  The  sum  of  $7500  has  been  appropriated  and 
$3000  more  is  asked  for.  Among  many  excellent  county 
exhibits  in  California's  building  at  the  Fair,  Fresno  ia 
certain  to  be  in  the  front  rank.  She  has  the  products,  the 
energy,  the  taste  and  the  money  to  do  all  things  necessary. 

The  Visalia  cr<  amery  building,  machinery  and  grounds 
have  been  sold  at  public  auction  for  $1760,  the  purchasers 
being  six  stockholders  of  the  old  concern.  New  methods 
are  to  be  introduced,  a  competent  man  placed  in  charge 
and  every  effort  made  to  insure  success.  No  good  reason 
exists  why  it  could  not  be  made  a  profitable  enterpriso 
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The  Week. 

Clear  days  and  cold  nights  have  been  the  rule  of  the 
past  week.  Farmers  have  had  fine  opportunity  to  finish 
seeding,  so  much  needed  after  the  recent  rains,  and  they 
ha^e  generally  taken  advantage  of  it.  Reports  were  re- 
cently circulated  that  crop  conditions  in  Northern  Califor- 
nia were  not  in  the  highest  degree  favorable.  But  a  cor- 
respondent who  has  just  made  a  tour  of  Colusa,  Glenn  and 
Butte  counties,  writes  that  prospects  are  uniformly  good, 
and  no  adverse  conditions  have  manifested  themselves 
anywhere  except  where  excessive  rains  have  in  places 
washed  out  and  rotted  grain. 

The  air  is  full  of  spring.  Gardening  is  in  full  sway. 
Fruit  prospects  are  excellent.  Grass  is  growing  rapidly. 
The  sun  shines  for  all,  man  and  beast,  flower  and  insect. 
The  season  of  bloom  and  beauty  is  approaching. 


A  Dispatch  from  Los  Angeles,  Eeb.  28ih,  says: 
North  and  east  winds  and  cold  nights  in  some  sections  of 
southern  California  have  not  favored  growing  crops  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  Owing  to  the  threats  of  some  packers 
to  withdraw  from  the  compact,  the  orange  growers  of 
Riverside  have  agreed  to  temporarily  reduce  the  price  of 
seedlings  free  on  board  from  $1.75  to  $1.50,  and  of  navels 
from  $3  to  2.50.  In  consequence  shipments  are  going  for- 
ward more  freely  than  heretofore.  Guavas  are  plentiful 
and  cheap  at  San  Diego,  but  growers  experience  difficulty 
in  finding  a  market.  Shipments  of  cabbage,  cauliflower 
and  celery  are  going  forward  by  carload  lots  in  greater 
quantity  than  ever  before. 

The  Butte  County  Board  of  Supervisors  has  passed  an 
ordinance  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  fruit  industry. 
It  invests  the  Horticultural  Commissioners  with  means 
and  power  to  prevent  the  importation  of  diseased  fruit 
trees,  and  contains  other  provisions  in  the  interest  of  fruit- 
growers. The  Supervisors  recently  made  the  mistake  of 
repealing  a  similar  ordinance  and  discovered  thereby  that 
they  had  adversely  affected  a  powerful  material  interest  of 
Batte  county. 


Inter-Cultures  in  the  Orchard. 

Our  correspondence  reminds  us  that  this  is  the  time  of 
the  year  when  the  planter  of  new  orchard  is  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  question  as  to  whether  he  shall  attempt  to 
take  a  crop  from  between  the  trees  or  whether  he  shall 
devote  the  whole  land  to  the  orchard.  We  are  asked  the 
wisdom  of  this  and  that  course  and  this  and  that  growth, 
and  as  it  is  evidently  a  subject  of  wide  interest,  we  desire 
to  present  a  few  general  considerations  and  to  ask  our 
readers  to  present  the  results  of  their  experience  and  the 
conditions  under  which  these  results  were  attained. 

The  subject  is  one  which  must  be  determined,  we 
take  it,  in  accordance  with  conditions  and  practice,  which 
may  be  ruinous  in  one  case  may  be  safe  and  even  salutary 
in  another.  We  recognize  the  following  conditions  as 
prime  factors: 

The  intrinsic  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  arrangement 
for  restoring  any  draft  made  upon  it. 

The  moisture  supply  by  rainfall  and  the  retentive  power 
of  the  soil. 

The  availability  of  water  for  irrigation. 

The  nature  of  the  crop  which  is  grown  upon  the  land. 

The  personal  necessities  of  the  grower. 

These  conditions  at  least  rule  the  problem  as  main 
factors,  and  there  are  no  Houbt  other  conditions  which 
locally  rise  to  importance.    Now  we  will  say  : 

If  the  soil  be  of  only  average  richness,  the  rainfall 
moderate  to  meager  in  amount  and  no  facilites  for  irri- 
gation, it  would  be  unfortunate  to  place  any  other  burden 
on  the  land  than  the  growth  of  the  trees. 

If  the  soil  be  not  over-rich  and  the  rainfall  heavy,  but 
the  moisture  easily  lost  by  percolation  or  evaporation 
owiog  to  non-retentivenfs.s  of  the  soil,  and  no  irrigation 
facilities,  give  the  trees  all  the  ground  and  the  most 
perfect  summer  cultivation  possible. 

If  the  land  be  rich,  the  rainfall  abundant  and  moisture 
held  well  in  the  soil,  or  if  irrigation  can  be  made  use  of, 
it  is  fair  to  think  of  an  inter-crop  during  the  early  years 
of  the  orchard,  providing  the  crop  can  be  profitably  dis- 
posed of,  its  nature  is  not  such  that  heavy  draft  is  made 
on  fertility,  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  planter  re- 
quires immediate  return  from  the  land,  if  po8«ible. 

It  thus  appears  that  an  inter-crop  is  finally  made  to 
hinge  upon  the  grower's  necessities,  and  the  inference 
would  be  that  if  the  money  is  not  needed  immediately,  it 
would  be  wiser  to  hold  the  whole  strength  of  the  soil  as 
an  investment  on  which  returns  are  to  be  finally  had  in 
the  increased  growth  and  fuller  fruiting  of  the  trees  in 
later  years.  This  is  really  the  basis  upon  which  the  ques- 
tion should  turn  in  most  cases,  and  therefore  the  injunc- 
tion generally  given:  Do  not  grow  anything  between  your 
trees,  but  cultivate  as  thoroughly  as  you  possibly  can,  is 
the  safest  general  advice  that  can  be  given.  This  injunc- 
tion is  also  sound  because  in  most  soils  and  situations  it 
is  best  to  give  all  the  land  to  the  trees. 

There  are,  of  course,  as  above  conceded,  conditions 
under  which  adequate  tree  growth  can  be  secured  in  the 
midst  of  the  roots  of  a  competing  crop,  but  do  not  let  us 
mistake  them.  As  one  looks  upon  our  valley  lands  in  the 
spring  with  their  dense  verdure  in  full  succulence,  as  he 
notes  also  the  moisture  of  the  soil  in  which  he  plants  the 
tree,  the  conclusion  is  natural  to  a  newcomer  that  such  fat 
land  can  do  more  than  grow  a  tree  to  the  rod  and  a  half. 
But  the  observer  then  knows  little  of  the  long  growing 
season  in  which  no  rain  will  fall.  Ue  forgets  perhaps 
that,  as  our  growing  season  is  nearly  twice  the  length  of 
the  Eastern,  and  our  wood-growth  of  the  tree  commen- 
surate therewith,  there  is  a  draft  upon  moisture  beyond 
his  comprehension,  and  that  especially  late  in  the  season 
there  is  need  that  there  should  be  available  moisture 
enough  to  enable  the  leaves  to  retain  their  hold  and  dis- 
charge their  closing  functions  in  the  maturing  of  the  wood 
which  has  reared  them  aloft. 

Though  this  final  demand  of  the  tree,  coupled  with  sur- 
face evaporation,  does  in  most  cases  require  all  the  water 
supplied  by  a  generous  rainfall,  there  are  other  situations 
where  such  a  depth  of  alluvium  holds  and  retains  a  very 
generous  rainfall,  or  borrows  from  higher  slopes  the  water 
which  seeps  from  them  to  be  treasured  below,  that  the  soil 
can  make  a  good  tree  and  yield  the  grower  a  generous 
crop  of  small  fruits  or  vegetables  at  the  same  time.  There 
are  such  lands  and  they  have  thus  been  double-cropped 
for  years  and  are  still  fruitful. 

There  are  also  lands  in  which  fertility  has  been  retained 
by  manuring,  and  thus  by  new  food  and  drink  supplied  by 
the  owner  the  double  crop  has  not  depleted  the  soil  nor 
have  the  trees  been  notably  restrained  in  growth. 

Such  are  a  few  general  suggestions  looking  toward  an 
individual  decision  on  the  part  of  each  grower  as  to  what 
his  own  course  should  be.  It  is  really  a  question  for  per- 
sonal decision.  We  should  like  to  hear  how  our  readers 
have  decided  it  in  the  past  and  how  their  practices  have 
resulted. 


The  Orange  Situation. 

Two  events  of  importance  are  to  be  noted  this  week  in 
the  fruit  situation,  and  each  relates  to  the  shipment  and 
sale  of  oranges.  Tne  first  special  orange  train  has  started 
East,  via  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  Earl  Fruit  Co.  an- 
nounces that  it  is  preparing  to  ship  a  carload  of  the 
finest  Navel  oranges  to  England. 

The  first  of  these  occurrences  indicates  that  the  holding- 
back  season  is  nearing  an  end,  and  directs  new  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  orange  market  and  prospects  for 
their  profitable  disposition  in  the  East.  The  season  is  at 
hand  when  shipments  will  go  forward  heavily,  and  the 
question  of  markets  therefore  becomes  one  of  importance 
and  great  interest,  not  to  say  anxiety  and  apprehension. 
No  doubt  exists  that  the  late  freeze  in  Florida  materially 
injured  the  orange  crop,  but  ita  effect  upon  the  general 
situation  is  not  yet  apparent  or  certain.  It  must  be  said 
that  California  oranges  go  forward  under  circumstances 
that  do  not  now  give  the  strongest  and  most  satisfactory 
assurance  of  higher  prices.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  diffi- 
cult and  impossible  to  tell  just  what  will  be  the  condition 
of  things  a  month  hence;  and  all  speculation  upon  that 
subject  will  be  futile  and  not  profitable.  Regarding  the 
local  situation  the  purposes  of  fruit  exchanges  have  been 
in  some  degree  defeated  by  the  action  of  producers  selling 
regardless  of  price  and  condition  of  the  market.  At 
Riverside  the  two  fruit  organizations  have  been  firm  in 
adherence  to  prices,  but,  nevertheless,  fruit  has  been  dis- 
posed of  at  cut  rates.  Taken  all  iu  all,  however,  the 
present  selling  rate  for  oranges  is  not  as  much  as  it  has 
been  in  former  years,  but  it  is  enough  to  leave  a  comfort- 
able margin  over  cost  of  production.  There  seems  to  be 
no  possibility  of  loss,  and  every  probability  of  gain.  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  amount  of  profit. 

Shipment  of  oranges  to  England  is  an  experiment  much 
discussed  in  the  past,  but  not  yet  attempted.  The  Earl 
Company  is  making  up  at  Azusa,  Los  Angeles  county,  a 
carload  of  the  finest  navel  oranges  for  that  purpose.  It 
will  be  the  first  consignment  of  California  oranges  to  be 
placed  regularly  on  the  Eaglish  market.  The  risk  on  the 
trial  carload  is  divided  between  the  growers,  who  furnish 
the  fruit,  and  the  shipping  firm,  which  undertakes  to  pay 
all  the  charges  of  transportation  and  marketing.  The  con- 
signment will  reach  London  in  about  15  days  after  it  leaves 
Azusa. 

Three  months  since,  Florida  sent  to  England  a  shipload 
of  her  fruit,  and  the  experiment  was  not  a  complete  suc- 
cess, though  no  loss  was  sustained.  The  chief  trouble  was 
severe  storms  on  the  ocean  which  necessitated  battening 
down  the  hatches  of  the  vessel,  shutting  oS  ventilation, 
thus  inducing  heat  and  sweating.  In  consequence  a  por- 
tion of  the  cargo  arrived  in  unmarketable  condition.  Here- 
in appears  to  lie  a  source  of  danger  to  European  shipments 
from  California  at  this  season,  when  Atlantic  storms  are 
frequent  and  generally  violent.  With  this  particular  ship- 
ment, however,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
proper  ventilation  cannot  be  secured  on  an  Atlantic  liner, 
and  the  danger  from  this  source  obviated.  And,  in  the 
future,  when  large  consignments  are  made,  special  facili- 
ties and  appliances  should  be  secured  that  will  insure  venti- 
lation and  safety  of  cargo  from  storms.  On  a  great  steamer 
thorough  ventilation  is  certainly  not  incompatible  with 
good  seamanship. 

We  learn  by  Qerman  journals  and  the  proceedings  of 
learned  societies  that  Prof.  Hilgard  is  not  passing  his  vaca- 
tion in  idleness.  He  has  made  several  formal  addresses  in 
Berlin  upon  subjects  suggested  by  his  long  experience  in 
investigating  natural  phenomena  upon  this  coast.  The 
influences  of  an  arid  climate  upon  soil  formation,  the  oc- 
currence of  certain  substances  injurious  to  vegetation  when 
in  excess,  and  the  like,  are  quite  new  to  Europeans  who 
have  not  studied  under  similar  conditions,  and  the  results 
are  of  wide  significance  because  European  countries  have 
possessions  in  arid  regions  in  other  parts  of  the  earth 
which  they  desire  to  develop.  It  appears  that  California 
studies  and  successes  will  thus  be  of  far  more  than  local 
value.  Prof.  Hilgard  intends  to  take  up  his  homeward 
journey  in  May,  and  will  probably  be  back  in  California 
toward  the  end  of  June. 


The  regular  annual  stock  and  stallion  show  will  be  held 
at  Livermore,  Alameda  county,  March  11th.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  add  several  new  features  this  year.  In  the  after- 
noon, there  will  be  running  and  trotting  races,  a  ring 
tournament,  and  possibly  a  horse  tug-of-war.  There  are 
many  fine  horses  in  Livermore  valley,  and  an  exhibition 
of  excellence  and  interest  is  certain  to  result.  The  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  consists  of  Theodor  Gorner,  An- 
drew Block,  John  Beck,  Arthur  Feidler,  Al  Fargo,  and 
J.  H.  Dungan. 

The  new  counties  of  Riverside  and  Madera  are  certain- 
ties, and  Santa  Ynez  seems  to  have  a  good  chance. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  new  Cabinet  now  stands  complete,  as  follows- 
Secretary  of  State,  "Walter  Q.  Gresham  of  Indiana;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  John  G.  Carlisle  of  Kentucky;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia;  Secretary  of 
War,  Daniel  S,  Lamont  of  New  York;  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Hilary  A.  Herbert  of  Alabama;  Postmaster-General, 
W.  S.  Bissell  of  New  York;  Seretary  of  Agriculture,  J. 
Sterling  Morton  of  Nebraska;  Attorney-General,  Richard 
Olney  of  Massachusetts.  This  is  certainly  not  what  would 
be  called  a  strong  Cabinet.  It  contains  only  two  men  of 
first-rate  ability,  namelv,  Gresham  and  Carlisle,  both  of 
whom  have  been  up  to  the  present  time  personally  and 
politically  antagonistic  to  Mr.  Cleveland.  The  others  are 
men  either  unknown  or  not  known  in  any  large  way. 
Bissell  and  Lamont  were  selected  on  [account  of  personal 
friendship,  the  former  having  been  Mr.  Cleveland's 
partner  in  BuflFilo  and  the  latter  having  been  his  private 
Secretary  and  confidential  man  in  general.  Olney  is  a 
Boston  lawyer  of  respectable  ability,  but  in  no  sense  a 
leader  of  the  bar  or  a  man  prominent  in  public  affairs. 
Hoke  Smith  is  less  than  forty  years  of  age,  a  fair  lawyer, 
but,  like  Olney,  not  a  leader  either  in  professional  or 
public  life  in  his  own  State.  And  so  with  the  others. 
They  are  all  respectable,  all  competent,  but  all  men  of 
moderate  quality.  Mr.  Cleveland  appears  to  have  selected 
them  not  because  they  have  any  claim  to  political  honors, 
but  for  expert  knowledge  and  capacity  for  administrative 
work.  He  will  have  about  him  a  company  of  men,  in- 
telligent, faithful  and  honest,  but  whose  political  fortunes 
will  be  of  his  own  creation  (Gresham  and  Carlisle  of 
course  excepted),  and  who  may  be  depended  upon  to  carry 
out  his  plans  in  the  smallest  detail.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  precisely  what  Mr.  Cleveland  wants.  In  him  the  habit 
of  dominance  has  become  almost  a  passion;  he  brooks 
no  interference,  and  doubtless  prefers  for  membership  in 
the  Cabinet  a  company  of  men  who  will  readily  accept 
subordination  to  a  constellation  of  political  stars  more  or 
less  independent,  and  capable,  through  established  party 
position,  of  impressing  their  opinions  upon  the  country. 

Mr.  Cleveland  would  unquestionably  have  better  pleased 
his  party  if  he  had  called  into  the  Cabinet  the  leading 
party  lights — men  like  Watterson,  Vooihies,  Gray  and 
Boies.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  old-line  Democrats  who 
have  been  faithful  party  men  in  bad  as  well  as  good  polit- 
ical times,  view  with  jealousy  and  chagrin  the  elevation, 
by  a  Democratic  President,  of  the  R'^publican,  Gresham, 
and  of  mere  personal  favorites  like  Bissell  and  Lamont,  to 
high  political  dignities.  This  feeling  is  entirely  natural, 
and  it  is  certain  to  lead  to  extreme  discontent,  if  not  to  an 
actual  split  in  the  party.  By  many  it  is  believed  that 
such  a  split  is  what  Mr.  Cleveland  expects  and  desires, 
and  that  it  is  his  settled  purpose  to  wreck  the  old  parties 
and  to  found  a  new  one  on  a  reform  baiis,  to  succeed  the 
Populists,  and  to  draw  to  its  support  the  "  new  Democ- 
racy "  and  the  independent  element  of  the  Republican  or- 
ganization. It  is  not  impossible,  nor  even  unlikely,  that 
such  a  project  would  be  successful.  The  business  of  the 
country  is  profoundly  depressed.  The  times  call  for  new 
political  policies,  but  both  the  old  parties  are  afraid  to 
lead  off".  The  Populist  party,  which  has  boldly  taken  the 
initiative,  does  not  command  the  confidence  of  the  country 
at  large.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  party  to  which  reformers  of 
conservative  temper  —  and  there  are  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  such  men  among  the  voters  of  the  county — 
can  join  in  full  and  earnest  fellowship.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  if  Mr.  Cleveland  would  lead  off  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  organization,  on  the  basis  of  preform  of  the 
civil  service,  reduction  of  the  tariff,  revision  of  the  pen- 
sion list,  reform  of  the  currency  and  regulation  of  rail- 
roads and  telegraphs — all  in  the  line  of  popular  interests 
and  demands — he  would  command  a  large  following.  It 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  party,  so  founded  and  directed, 
would  swallow  up  the  New  Democracy,  the  Mugwumps, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Populists,  and  the  chai^ces 
are  that  it  would  sweep  the  country  in  1896.  The  times 
are  ripe  for  a  political  movement  that  will  turn  from  the 
past,  cease  to  quarrel  over  dead  and  dying  issues  and  take 
up  the  real  live  questions  of  the  time.  Whoever  doubts 
this  would  do  well  to  read  over  the  returns  of  the  late 
Presidential  election  and  to  note  particularly  the  number 
of  Totes  given  to  the  new  Populist  party. 

Of  all  the  measures  before  the  present  Legislature,  the 
resolution  to  remove  the  members  of  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion has  been  the  most  popular.  It  is  the  universal  judg- 
ment that  this  commission  has  betrayed  the  interests  of  the 
people;  that  it  has  been  dominanted  wholly  by  corporation 
influence;  and  that  it  should  be  dismissed  from  office. 
There  was  profound  and  general  satisfaction  when  the 
Assembly  passed  the  resolution  of  dismissal  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote;  and  it  was  felt  that  the  Senate  would 
not  dare  to  put  its  veto  upon  a  proposition  concerning  I 


which  the  public  sentiment  was  so  united  and  favorable. 
But  confidence  in  the  Senate  was  not  wisely  placed,  for 
when  the  measure  came  up  on  Monday  of  this  week  it  was 
beaten  19  to  20.  An  analysis  of  this  vote  puts  the  blame 
of  it  upon  the  Republican  members  of  the  Senate.  Of  the 
20  who  voted  in  the  railroad  interest,  two  were  Demo- 
crats, namely,  Goucher  and  Harp.  The  eighteen  Repub- 
licans were  :  Broderick,  Campbell,  Carpenter,  Deniston, 
Everett,  Flint,  Hart,  Hoyt,  Maher,  Mahoney,  Orr, 
Ragsdale,  Seymour,  Shippee,  Simpson,  Streeter,  Voorhies 
and  Williams.  Of  the  nineteen  who  voted  against  the 
railroad  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  three 
only  were  Republicans,  namely,  Bailey,  Earl  and 
McGowan.  The  sixteen  were  Democrats,  namely,  Arms, 
Berry,  Biggy,  Burke,  Dunn,  Fay,  Gesford,  Langford, 
McAllister,  Martin,  Matthews,  Mitchell,  Ostrom,  Seawell, 
Whitehurst  and  Wilson. 

This  result  was  brought  about  by  influences  against 
which  the  Rural  warned  its  readers  early  in  the  session. 
The  corporation  legislative  jobbers  got  control  of  the  Re- 
publican "  machine  "  and  employed  it  to  whip  the  Re- 
publican Senators  into  the  railroad  ranks.  In  their  devo- 
tion to  mere  regularity  of  party  organization,  they  have 
been  disloyal  to  their  constituents  and  have  committed  a 
fault  which  will  do  their  party  serious  damage.  There 
is  but  one  course  by  which  the  Republican  party  can  clear 
itself  of  this  stain,  and  that  is  for  the  next  convention  to 
denounce  the  treason  of  its  agents,  to  put  itself  positively 
on  the  right  side  of  the  railroad  issue  and,  above  all,  to 
reorganize  its  official  leadership.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  mass  of  Republicans  in  the  State  are  on  the  right  side 
of  this  matter;  what  they  need  to  do  is  to  dismiss  their  old 
leaders  and  put  in  their  places  men  who  can  neither  be 
bought  nor  driven  to  betray  their  trust. 

At  a  time  when  " statesmanship "  is  not  uncommonly 
regarded  as  a  good  money-making  trade,  and  when  men 
who  bee  'me  prominent  in  political  life  usually  contrive  to 
get  rich,  a  public  man  at  once  successful,  distinguished 
andpoor  becomes  almost  a  heroic  figure.  It  will  possibly 
surprise  many  of  our  readers  to  learn  that  Hon.  Wm. 
McKinley,  the  distinguished  Republican  leader,  at 
present  Governor  of  the  Scate  of  Ohio,  has,  in  all 
his  long  term  in  official  life,  depended  wholly  upon 
his  salary  for  the  means  of  livelihood.  He  has  declined 
all  opportunities  to  make  money  "  on  the  outside " 
upon  the  theory  that  his  time,  energies  and  abilities  be- 
longed to  the  public.  In  all  these  years  he  has  been  too 
poor  to  maintain  a  house  at  Washington  and  has  lived 
modes'ly  at  a  hotel.  By  the  practice  of  close  economy  he 
has  contrived  to  save  a  little  each  year,  and  these  savings 
added  to  from  time  to  time  and  put  at  interest,  amounted 
to  about  $20,000,  and  this  sum — his  all  in  the  world  and 
his  dependence  for  old  age — has  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
personal  friend  in  the  banking  business  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.  In  his  business  transactions,  this  friend  has  often 
been  in  need  of  an  "end')r.-(er"  and  it  has  been  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley's  practice  to  lend  his  name  and  credit  to  this  ser- 
Tice.  He  has  endorsed  notes  from  time  to  time  with  scant 
scrutiny  upon  the  assurance  of  his  friend  that  the  total  of 
these  obligations  was  not  beyond  his  ability  to  pay. 

Last  week  there  was  a  crash  at  Columbus;  and 
Mr.  McKinely  was  surprised  and  shocked  to  read 
in  his  morning  paper  that  his  friend  had 
failed;  that  his  own  small  fortune  had  been  swept  away 
and  that  he  was  bound,  in  addition,  as  an  endorser  in  the 
sum  of  ninety-five  thousand  dollars.  The  savings  of  a  life- 
time were  lost,  and,  furthermore,  he  owed  a  vast  sum  to 
persons  who  had  lent  it  upon  the  assurance  of  his  promise 
to  pay.  Jt  was  indeed  a  hard  situation.  He  was  at  once 
overwhelmed  with  offers  of  help,  but  he  has  de- 
clined them  all  and  announces  his  purpose  of  go- 
ing to  work  at  his  profession  (the  law)  and  of  pay- 
ing up  the  debt  as  rapidly  as  he  can.  He  hopes  to  secure 
a  sufficient  delay  to  allow  him  to  serve  out  his  term  as 
Governor;  but  if  this  cannot  be  effcted  he  will  resign  and 
go  into  professional  work  at  once.  McKinley  is  a  fine 
lawyer  and  there  is  uo  doubt  that  he  will  work  his  way 
out  in  time,  but  it  will  be  a  hard  and  a  long  pull.  But, 
hard  as  it  is,  it  has  served  to  bring  out  the  true  ring  of  his 
honest  manhood;  it  has  set  before  the  country  the  fine  ex- 
ample of  a  man  at  once  distinguished,  honest  and  poor; 
a  man  who  thinks  more  of  fairly  meeting  his  private  obliga" 
tions  than  of  public  honors;  a  man  who  is  too  high- 
minded  to  accept  help  from  others  while  he  has  the  op- 
portunity to  help  himself.  There  are  millions  who  do  not 
like  Mr.  McKinley's  politics;  there  are  millions  who  do 
not  approve  of  the  "  McKinley  Bill,"  but  among  them  all 
there  is  not  a  man  who  does  not  res'pect  Mr.  McKinley  for 
the  misfortune  he  has  suffered  and  for  his  good  grit  in 
standing  up  to  meet  it  like  a  bold  and  honest  man. 


The  several  California  county  exhibits  at  the  World's 
Fair  give  promise  of  being  most  attractive  from  an  artistic 


view,  and  entirely  characteristic  of  the  regions  which  they 
represent.  Ventura  county  is  to  have  a  large  Japanese 
pagoda,  made  entirely  of  beans.  Eighty  different  varieties 
will  be  used,  and  it  will  take  2000  pounds  of  Boston's  pet 
food  to  complete  the  building.  Santa  Barbara  county  will 
have  a  cloister,  made  in  the  old  Spanish  fashion,  to  repre- 
sent the  early  life  in  California.  Santa  Clara  county  will 
erect  a  large  equestrian  statue,  the  pedestal  to  be  made  of 
raisins  in  fancy  boxes,  and  the  horse  itself  to  be  covered 
with  prunes  and  other  /ruits.  Boxes  of  dried  fruits  will 
be  sent  to  decorate  with,  the  boxes  being  made  of  the 
wood  of  the  tree  upon  which  the  fruit  grew.  San  Bernar- 
dino's exhibit  will  have  in  the  center  a  large  arcade,  made 
of  pure  crystals  of  salt  cut  in  blocks.  A  complete  min- 
eral exhibit  of  all  ores  found  in  the  county  will  also  be  sent. 
The  commission  has  just  shipped  to  Chicago  500  pieces 
of  California  woods,  containing  65  different  varieties.  This 
wood  was  in  the  Forestry  Department  of  the  national  ex- 
hibit, in  which  a  space  of  19x52  feet  has  been  allowed 
California. 


An  old  landmark  has  just  disappeared  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  the  building  in  which  the  famous  "  Fountain 
Head"  restaurant  was  started,  in  1851.  It  is  said  that, 
with  a  branch  establishment,  the  Fountain  Head  fed  .3000 
persons  daily.  There  were  100  attaches  in  the  two  estab- 
lishment-*,  at  an  average  salary  of  $90  per  month  and 
boarded.  The  meat  bill  per  month  was  $8000;  flour  bill, 
$4000;  milk,  $2000;  sugar,  $3000;  butter,  $2000;  other 
items  necessary  to  carry  on  the  two  establishments,  $5000; 
rent  in  both  places  for  one  year,  $54,000;  paid  for  ice  and 
egflfs  in  five  months,  $28,000,  more  than  has  ever  been 
paid  in  same  length  of  time  before  or  since;  has  sold  in  one 
day  1500  glasses  of  ice-cream.  Those  were  greatjdays  for 
the  few  producers  of  butter,  eggs  and  other  necessities. 
The  best  of  it  is,  there  is  substantial  profit  yet  in  the 
dairy  and  the  poultry  yard,  rightly  conducted.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  a  great  raining  excitement  to  create  a 
paying  demand  for  these  staples. 

The  number  of  persons  who  "  view  with  alarm  "  the 
possibility  of  fruit  overproduction  is  not  diminishing;  nor 
doei  it  seem  to  be  much  on  the  increase.  Whatever  chance 
there  may  be  of  an  oversupply  of  fruits,  it  is  certain  that 
there  will  always  be  a  first-class  market  for  fruits  of  fine 
grade.  If,  therefore,  those  who  fear  overproduction  would 
talk  less  and  do  more  to  improve  the  quality  of  California 
fruits,  they  will  add  a  mite  toward  increasing  the  demand 
and  widening  the  market  for  our  fruits.  There  is  little 
danger  of  overproduction  of  first-quality  fruits.  Let  us 
guard  against  glutting  the  market  with  inferior  grades. 

Water  has  remained  too  long  on  many  of  the  Yolo 
county  hopyards.  But  the  floods  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
unmixed  evil.  Growers  say  they  eff"ectively  rid  the  yards 
of  the  destructive  red  spider  which  appeared  last  season. 
Mr.  A.  Menke  says  he  noticed  last  year  that  where  the 
ground  had  been  very  wet  in  the  spring  there  were  no 
signs  of  the  spider,  but  where  the  land  was  dry  the  year 
round,  or  where  the  water  would  not  stand,  the  spider  was 
most  effective  in  its  destructive  work. 


Mrs.  Annie  Sanderson  of  Fresno,  has  just  succeeded  in 
hatching  over  450  chickens  from  460  eggo.  Last  year  she 
hatched  and  raised  over  1000  chickens  from  1800  eggs. 
But  for  the  fact  that  the  last  600  were  set  in  the  heat  of 
summer  and  over  two-thirds  proved  unfertile,  the  number 
would  have  been  much  larger.  Mrs.  Sanderson  has  amply 
proven  that  there  are  no  insuperable  obstacles  to  successful 
pountry  raising  in  California. 

Two  RABBIT  drives  near  Franklin,  Sacramento  county, 
last  Sunday,  netted  from  400  to  500  hares.  Another  is  ad- 
vertised to  take  place  in  Fresno  to-morrow,  (Sunday). 
Like  the  coyote,  the  rabbit-hunting  biped  has  no  scruples 
against  pursuing  his  destructive  practices  on  Sunday.  Still 
a  rabbit  killed  on  any  other  day  would  be  just  as  dead. 
This  is  not  a  case  of  the  "  better  the  day,  better  the  deed." 

The  managers  of  the  cannery  at  Santa  Maria  have  de- 
cided that  it  will  be  necessary  to  run  at  full  capacity  this 
season.  A  local  market  for  all  fruit  growing  about  Santa 
Maria  is  tbu.^*  assured.  Canneries  are  a  most  valuable  and 
important  adjunct  to  the  fruit  indurtry  of  California. 
There  should  be  more,  and,  judging  by  reports  from  vari- 
ous localities,  there  will  be  more. 

English  apple  buyers  do  not  accept  the  fruit  on  the 
appearance  of  the  top  row  in  a  package,  but  one  barrel  of 
each  lot  on  sale  is  emptied  on  a  platform  in  plain  sight  of 
purchasers.  This  circumvents  tricky  apple  packers  to 
some  extent,  and  it  is  a  practice  which  might  be  adopted 
with  profit  by  American  fruit  buvers  everywhere.  The  man 
man  who  packs  big  apples  and  big  strawberries  on  top  is  a 
deceiver  and  a  fraud  who  should  be  ruthlessly  exposed. 
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turn  covered  with  a  heavy  blanket  of  snow,  which  still  re- 
mains. In  such  cases  it  can  only  be  corjectured  as  to  the 
condition.  In  other  places  the  ice  and  snow  have  melted 
and  the  top  of  the  plant  seems  to  be  in  bad  shape,  but  the 
roots  are  apparently  all  right;  in  other  localities  the  plant 
has  been  frozen  out. 

In  Ohio  more  than  half  of  the  correspondents  repor*  the 
conditions  as  good,  and  most  of  the  remainder  report  fair. 
A  very  few  report  the  condition  as  bad  or  doubtful.  Alto- 
gether the  outlook  in  this  State  is  better  than  in  most  ot  the 
wheat  States  in  the  west.  In  Michigan  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow  to  such  a  depth  that  little  can  be  told. 

In  Missouri  a  few  of  the  correspondents  report  wheat  in 
good  condition.  More  report  fair,  and  most  report  the 
condition  as  bad  and  doubUul.  In  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
the  general  outlook  seems  to  be  good,  but  there  is  so  much 
uncertainty  about  it  that  it  will  require  a  few  days  of  warm 
weather  to  reveal  its  true  contlition. 

In  Iowa  the  fields  are  still  covered  with  snow  to  such  a 
depth  that  it  is  believed  the  crop  is  vet  safe,  but  the  danger 
will  come  when  the  snow  melts.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
wheat  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 


Notes  from  EROondido. 

To  The  Editor: — The  outlook  for  water  developement 
for  the  Escondido  region  begins  to  be  quite  promising  of 
late.  Judge  Puterbiugh,  of  the  San  Luis  Rey  Flume  Com- 
pany accompanied  by  Engineer  McCray  and  Prof.  George 
Davidson  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  spent 
nearly  all  of  last  week  inspecting  the  proposed  flume  line 
from  the  San  Luis  Rey  river  to  Escondido,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  if  Prof.  Davidson  makes  a  favorable  report, 
there  are  persons  in  San  Francisco  who  will  advance  money 
to  do  the  work.  Judge  Puterbaugh  and  Prof.  Davidson 
have  gone  to  San  Francisco  on  business  connected  with  the 
work,  and  a  favorable  report  is  expected  soon. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Long  who  represents  a  solid  financial  company, 
was  here  a  few  days  ago  conferring  with  the  people  of  Es- 
condico  on  the  water  question.  The  company  is  ready  to 
make  a  proposition  to  furnish  water  to  individual  land 
owners  at  a  stipulated  price  per  acre,  if  they  are  ready  and 
willing  to  take  it  without  an  irrigation  district  organization, 
and  there  are  many  in  favor  of  that  plan.  .  There  is  no  bet- 
ter investment  for  capital  in  the  State  of  California  than  to 
put  water  on  the  40,000  or  50,000  acres  of  rich  land  lying 
in  and  around  the  Escondido  valley.  The  San  Luis  Rey 
river  furnishes  water  enough  to  irrigate  it  all  and  much 
more. 

A  larger  acreage  than  ever  before  is  being  planted  to 
grain  this  season.  Not  less  than  30,000  acres  are  being 
put  in  within  10  miles  of  Escondido.  Most  of  it  is  already 
planted. 

Escondido  is  beginning  to  export  considerable  quantities 
of  tarm  products  for  a  five-year  old  town.  One  firm  alone 
took  in  on  last  Monday  360  dozen  of  eggs,  and  the  others 
had  their  share  as  well.  The  eggs,  poultry  and  butter  ex- 
ported from  Escondido  for  this  season  have  exceeded  in 
value  $1 50  per  day. 

A.  H.  Beach  has  ordered  four  carloads  of  sacks  for  this 
season's  grain  trade. 

Dixon  &  Son  sold  $1700  worth  of  lemon  trees  in  one 
order  last  week,  besides  many  smaller  orders,  all  to  be 
planted  near  by. 

Most  of  the  grain  is  up  two  or  three  inches  and  gives 
promise  of  a  good  vield.  The  rainfall  to  date  is  about 
eight  inches,  with  the  expectation  ot  getting  about  ds  much 
more  before  the  rains  are  over. 

Wm.  Wooldredge  is  loading  several  cars  of  oranges  this 
week  to  ship  to  Chicago.  He  has  one  of  the  lew  places  in 
the  valley  where  the  oranges  are  in  bearing,  most  of  the 
groves  being  only  two  years  old,  or  less.  P.  S,  H. 

Escondido,  Feb.  23,  1893. 


Southern  California  Fair. 

By  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  the  Fourth 
Annual  Citrus  Fair  for  Southerft  California  will  be  held  at 
the  new  Horticultural  Pavilion  at  Colton,  under  the  direct 
management  ot  the  Twenty-eighth  District  Agricultual  As- 
sociation, commencing  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  15, 
1893- 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  fair  extends  over  what  was  for- 
merly the  Sixth  Congressional  District,  embracing  the  fol- 
lowing counties: 

San  Diego,  San  Bernardino,  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Ven- 
tura, Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Kern,  Tulare  and 
Fresno. 

After  full  consultation  it  has  been  determined  to  conduct 
this  fair  with  a  view  to  developing  the  citrus  fruit  industry 
of  Southern  California,  the  main  contests  for  premiums  be- 
ing largely  scientific  tests  as  to  quality  of  fruit,  under  such 
conditions  that  neither  awarding  judges  nor  even  owners  of 
the  fruit  can  locate  the  ownership  of  the  fruit  prior  to  mak- 
ing the  awards. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  for  an  exceptionally 
fine  display. 


Gleanint^s. 

They  are  giving  "butterfly  teas"  ir\  Pasadena. 

From  three  to  fourcents  a  pound  in  the  sack  is  now  paid  for  Tulare 
raisins. 

What's  in  a  name?  No  rain  has  fallen  in  Arizona  during  the 
"rainy  "  season. 

Ontario,  in  Sm  BRrnardino  county,  has  been  holding  a  citrus  fair 
of  its  own  during  the  week. 

A  Sacramento  youth  was  recently  killed  for  stealing  chickens. 
Neverttieless,  to  paraphrase  an  old  saying,  not  every  pullet  has  its 
billet. 

A  YOUNG  Fresno  woman  has  just  eloped  for  the  seventh  time. 
Not  all  young  ladies,  we  are  happy  to  state,  are  so  anxious  to  leave 
Fresno . 

The  prospects  of  construction  of  the  Lodi-Stockton  irrigation  canal 
are  said  to  be  first-class,  nearly  the  entire  ao.ooo  acres  bonus  having 
been  subscribed 

A  CAREFUL  canvas  of  the  apple  crop  in  the  town  of  Red  Hook, 
Dutchess  county,  N.  Y  ,  last  fall,  shows  that  at  least  30,000  barrels 
were  sold,  netting  the  growers  about  $100,000.  Most  of  this 
stock  was  exported  to  Europe. 

The  Santa  Maria  Times  is  urging  the  organization  of  a  local  fruit 
union.  The  Times  ought  to  have  no  trouble  accomplishing  its  pur- 
pose. Experience  everywhere  else  in  California  has  taught  that  in 
union  there  is  strength — and  profit. 

The  State  Senate  has  passed  the  bill  to  send  an  expert  to  foreign 
countries  to  collect  and  import  parasitic  and  predaceous  insects.  It 
bids  fair  to  be  a  Uw,  though  it  is  oppo5ed  by  some  Southern  Califor- 
nia fruit  men,  who  object  to  have  the  matter  placed  in  charge  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture. 

Henry  Doty,  of  Naples,  Santa  Birbara  county,  was  bitten  by  a 
rattlesnake  last  week.  The  reptile  twice  buried  if;  fangs  in  his  leg. 
It  was  twenty  inches  long  and  had  four  ratilt-s.  Treatment  was  ap- 
plied to  the  wound.  The  snake  was  killed  and  Doty  lives.  A  twenty- 
inch  snake  has  an  almighty  poor  show  in  a  match  with  a  lour-foot 
club. 

A  meeting  of  the  orange  growers  of  the  valley  was  recently  held  at 
Riverside.  Messrs.  A.  B.  Ruggles,  L.  G.  Haight  and  other  represen- 
tatives of  Redlands  attended  the  meeting.  It  was  decided  to  main- 
lain  the  former  prices — $1.75  a  box  for  seedlings  and  $3  a  box  for 
navels.  The  demand  for  oranges  is  on  the  increase  and  it  is  likely 
that  prices  will  be  kept  up. 

Last  fall  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county 
oniered  the  expenditure  of  $2500  for  a  World's  Fair  exhibit  for  that 
county.  Auditor  Fitrnum  refused  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  amount 
until  the  Superior  Court  had  passed  upon  the  bill.  Tuesday  the 
Court  ordered  the  auditor  to  deliver  the  warrant,  and  now  that  he  has 
done  so  the  matter  is  at  an  end. 

The  fruit  men  of  the  vicinity  of  Suisun  have  organized  the  Suisun 
Valley  Fruit  Union.  The  capital  stock  is  $10,000  and  is  divided  into 
1000  shares.  The  directors  el'-cted  are  L.  B.  Abernathie,  R.  D.  Rob- 
bins,  Charles  E.  Barnes,  Charles  Williams  and  Grant  Chadbourne; 
secretary,  Frank  Gordon;  treasurer,  the  Bank  of  Suisun.  Articles  of 
incorporation  will  tie  filed  in  a  few  days.    Next  I 

Somebody  wrote  to  an  editor  to  ask  him  "how  to  bre<k  an  ox." 
The  editor  answered  as  follows  :  "If  only  one  ox  a  good  way  would 
be  to  hoist  him  by  means  of  a  long  chain  attach-^d  to  his  tail,  to  the 
top  of  a  pole  40  teet  from  the  ground,  then  hoist  him  by  a  rope  tied 
to  his  horns  to  another  pole.  Then  let  descend  a  fivp-lon  pile-driver, 
and  if  that  don't  break  him  let  him  start  a  newspaper  and  trust  people 
for  subscriptions.    One  of  the  two  ways  will  do  it  sure.  " 

There  are  times  when  the  people  can  look  on  the  organization  of 
a  trust  with  a  good  deal  of  complacency  and  satisfaction.  One  of 
them  is  in  the  case  of  the  fljur  trust,  which  precipitated  a  war  that 
has  kept  the  price  of  flour  down  somewhere  in  the  neightxjrhood  of 
cost.  Now  if  the  railroads  would  only  take  it  upon  themselves  to  or- 
ganize a  trust  based  on  similar  lines,  the  average  farmer  and  fruit  man 
will  consider  the  circumambient  atmosphere  perfectly  ambrosial. 

The  Eistern  Packing  Company  at  Fresno,  which  held  its  raisin 
stock  while  others  were  dumping  trainloads  on  the  markets,  has  sold 
within  the  past  few  days  to  the  Johnson-Locke  C(  mpanyf-ee  on  tx>ard 
at  Fresno  40  carloads  of  loose  raisins  in  sacks  at  4^  cents  per  pound. 
Within  the  past  week  a  carload  of  loose  raisins  in  sacks  were  sold  at 
Selma,  f.  o.  b.,  at  five  cents  per  pound  and  a  quantity  of  loose  raisins 
were  sold  by  a  Hanford  firm,  f.  o.  b.,at  HanforU  at  five  cents.  Faisins 
are  on  the  rise. 

The  actor,  M.  B.  Curtis,  whose  sensational  trial  for  the  murder  of 
a  Sar  Francisco  policeman  has  commanded  a  large  share  of  public  at- 
tention, owns  a  vineyard  near  Sanger,  Fresno  county,  and  has  re- 
cently purchased  800  acres  of  adjoining  land — 80  acres  in  vines  and 
720  acres  sown  in  wheat.  Actor  Curtis "s  trial  is  still  pending,  but  he 
clearly  thinks  the  be-t  thing  a  man  in  the  shadow  of  the  gallows  can 
do  is  to  go  down  to  Fresno  county  and  try  to  get  in  the  sun.  That's 
where  the  sun  lives. 

Cats  are  in  demand  in  Wallowa  county.  Or.  A  Prairie  Creek  far- 
mer went  to  Joseph  the  other  day  and  gathered  up  every  cat  he  could 
find  in  the  town,  irrespective  of  age,  color,  sex  or  general  nativity. 
He  explained  to  the  wondering  spectators  of  his  collection  that  the 
!:quirrels  are  beginning  to  appear,  and  that  a  herd  of  cats  on  a  ranch 
is  a  better  investment  than  poison  in  the  determined  war  that  has  to 
be  made  on  Wallowa  county's  (lests.  There  are  some  cats  in  Califor- 
nia the  owners,  or  the  owners'  neighbors,  will  be  willing  to  let  the 
Oregon  farmer  have  on  his  own  terms. 

The  Florida  Agriculturist  prints  a  letter  from  J.  H.  Goodbar  of 
St.  Louis,  the  owner  ol  a  Fiorida  orange  grove,  .saying  that  he  should 
have  on  the  market  in  time  for  1893  crop  a  machine  that  will  size  and 
wrap  orangps  at  one  operation,  thereby  saving  time  and  money  to  the 
grower.  He  claims  that  it  is  truly  a  wonderful  machine,  yet  simple, 
and  only  requires  an  operator,  runs  either  by  hand  or  power  and  U 
very  light,  cheap  and  durable,  sizes  perfectly  and  wraps  twtttr  than  by 
hand.  By  the  introduction  of  this  mncbine  he  expects  to  save  the  grow- 
ers many  thousands.  If  the  inventor  succeeds  as  Wfll  as  he  anticipates  it 
will  enable  the  packer  to  still  further  economize  in  cost  of  putting  our 
great  product  on  the  market,  something  we  shall  need  to  do  as  the 
production  increases. 

Following  is  a  review  of  the  orange  shipments  from  Riverside  for 
the  current  season,  and  for  former  years: 

Crop  of  1892-93.  Boxes.  Cars. 

January  shipments   37  466  131 

To  February  23   30  6u8  107 


Hop  Supply  and  Demand. 

The  world's  supply  of  and  demand  for  hops  has  attracted 
some  attention,  as  the  compilation  of  the  following  table  of 
estimated  totals  published  in  the  New  York  Homestead 
indicates: 

THE  world's  supply  AND  DEMAND. 


Supply  in  Pounds,  Demand, 

1892.  1891.  1891. 

England                                46,285,008  48  912,192  72  800,000 

Germany                               50,000,000  53.000,000  35,500,000 

France                                      5,500000  5,500.000  6.000.000 

Belgium                                    9.900,000  9,500,000  7,250.000 

Russia                                    2.750,000  2800,000  275.000 

Austria                                  17,000.000  15662270  12,200000 

Other  Countries   4.000.000 

Total  Europe  131.455.008  135.374462  138,025.000 

United  States  139.339.560  38758,860  36.000000 


Total  World  170,664,568    174.1,33,322  174,025.000 


The  aggregate  European  supply  appears  to  have  been 
131,435,000  pounds,  nearly  4,000,000  nounds  less  than  in 
1891,  while  the  aggregate  crop  in  the  United  States  was  al- 
most half  a  million  in  pounds  larger,  thus  making  the  com- 
bined European  and  American  yields  3,500,000  pounds 
smaller  than  in  1891,  the  yield  for  the  season  being  170,- 
664  568  pounds. 

The  argument  in  reference  to  the  demand  for  hops 
throughout  Europe  and  the  United  States  is,  that  as  it 
amounted  to  138  000,000  pounds  for  Europe  in  1891,  and 
will  probably  be  not  less  than  36,000,000  pounds  here  this 
year,  the  aggregate  will  exceed  174  025,000  pounds.  This, 
when  confronted  with  the  estimated  total  supply  of  170,- 
665,000  pounds,  shows  a  nominal  shortage  and  lends  a 
bullish  aspect  to  the  general  situation. 

The  estimate  of  domestic  consumption  of  hops  is  ex- 
plained as  follows:  During  one-third  of  the  season,  includ- 
ing the  months  of  September,  October,  November  and 
December,  1892,  the  output  of  beer  was  10,370,000  barrels, 
as  compared  with  9,868,000  barrels  during  the  correspond- 
ing mon'hs  in  1891,  an  increase  in  round  numbers  of  500,- 
000  barrels.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  this  inciease 
will  be  fully  maintained  during  the  remaining  eight  months 
of  the  season,  because  the  months  of  largest  consumption 
in  the  spring  and  summer  have  yet  to  be  reached,  and  be- 
cause of  the  Chicago  exposition,  which  naturally  will  create 
some  additional  demand.  "  It  is  a  very  conservative  esti- 
mate to  place  the  amount  of  hops  required  by  brewers  in 
this  country  during  the  current  year  at  35,000,000  pounds, 
to  which  may  be  added  1,000,000  pounds  for  hops  used  for 
medicinal  and  other  purposes." 

There  are  more  than  six  months  of  the  year  to  pass  be- 
fore the  1893  domestic  crop  will  be  available,  and  these 
six  months  are  the  months  of  largest  consumption. 

Regarding  stocks  on  hand,  it  is  admitted  that  England 
had  at  the  close  of  1892,  6,000,000  pounds  less  hops  than 
at  the  close  of  1891,  2  700,000  pounds  shortage  being  in  her 
own  harvest,  and  the  remaining  3,300,000  pounds  shortage 
being  in  the  quantity  imported  from  this  country  only  dur- 
Dgthe  first  four  months  of  the  current  season.  The  prob- 
bility  of  the  estimated  demand  proving  real  and  affecting 
rices  in  the  next  five  months  is  therefore  rendered  of 
special  interest. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  "  the  average  export  price  of 
American  hops  this  season  was  25J^c.  per  pound,  as  com- 
pared with  i9^itC.  per  pound  during  the  corresponding 
months  a  year  ago,  an  increase  of  5>^c.  per  pound  this 
season." 


Farmers'  Institute  at  Bakersfield. 

A  Farmers'  Institute  was  held  at  Bakersfield  on  Feb. 
i8th,  which  was  well  attended  and  full  of  interest.  Prof. 
Wickson,  of  the  University,  conducted  the  Institute,  and  a 
lecture  on  alkali  soils  was  delivered  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Jaffa, 
assistant  in  charge  of  the  agricultural  laboratory  of  the 
State  University.  Discussions  were  held  upon  various 
subjects,  in  which  all  freely  participated. 

An  organization  was  effected  to  undertake  preparation 
for  future  meetings. 

D.  M.  Pyle  was  chosen  temporary  chairman  and  J.  M. 
Hunter  temporary  secretary.  The  chair  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  five  to  report  a  plan  of  organization  :  S.  L 
Harmon,  Joel  McMillan,  W.  W.  Frazier,  Thos.  Dickenson 
and  E.  H.  Loveland.  The  committee  reported  the  fol- 
lowing : 

constitution  of  the  kern  county  farmers'  institute. 
I.    This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Kern  County  Farmers' 
Institute. 

a.  lis  object  shall  be  the  holding  of  meetings  for  general  discus- 
sion and  conference  on  farm  and  home  topics,  to  participate  in  which 
all  interested  are  welcome. 

3.  Offi^-^rs  shall  be  as  follows  :  President,  vice-president,  secre- 
tary, treasurer  and  an  executive  committee  of  three.  The  duties 
shall  be  such  as  usually  pertain  to  these  offices. 

4.  Meetings  shall  be  held  quarterly,  and  preparations  for  them 
sh<ll  di'volve  upon  the  president,  secretary  and  executive  committee. 

5.  A  membership  roll  shall  be  opened  by  the  secretary,  upon 
which  names  of  those  desiring  to  contribute  to  expenses  of  the  meet- 
ings shall  be  inscribed.    The  annual  fee  shall  be  50  cents. 

The  election  of  officers  followed,  with  the  following 
result  :  President,  D.  M.  Pyle;  vice-president,  W.  H.  Mc- 
Kittrick;  secretary  and  treasurer,  J.  M.  Hunter;  executive 
committee,  Mrs.  W.  Canfield,  Mr.  E.  H.  Loveland  and 
Mr.  H.  C.  Park.  Every  one  present  enrolled  his  name  as 
a  member,  and  doubtless  many  more  will  do  so  from  time 
to  time,  but  it  should  be  distinctly  remembered  that  the 
meetings  are  for  all  regardless  of  membership. 


The  Outlook  for  Wheat. 

The  Chicago  ./^arwr^' j'??mVw,  Feb.  23d,  says:  "Re- 
ports on  the  winter  wheat  show  that  in  most  of  the  States  a 
critical  point  has  been  reached,  and  on  the  next  few  weeks 
will  depend  the  future  of  the  crop.  In  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
Kentucky  there  has  been  so  much  freezing  and  thawing, 
alternating  with  ice  and  snow,  that  many  of  the  correspon- 
dents confess  themselves  at  this  time  unable  to  tell  the 
exact  condition  of  the  plant.  In  some  cases  the  snow 
melted  and  formed  ice  over  the  wheat,  and  the  ice  was  in 


Root  Knot  Contagious. 

John  Scott,  horticultural  commissioner  for  Los  Angeles 
county,  has  decided  that  the  "root  knot"  disease  in  trees  is 
contagious  and  his  opinion  has  been  indorsed  by  the  dis- 
trict attorney.    Mr.  Scott  concludes  as  follows: 

"  My  opinion,  therefore,  is  that  the  disease  called  root 
knot  is  a  contagious  disease;  that  it  is  within  the  meaning 
of  the  acts  above  quoted,  and  that  the  proper  officer  named 
in  said  acts  [the  inspector]  is  clothed  with  full  power  to  de- 
stroy all  sucn  trees,  if  the  disease  be  incurable,  and  I  am 
advised  that  it  is." 


OovERMOB  Markham  has  appointed  and  commis- 
sioned Part  Henshaw  a  director  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  the  district  which  comprises  Butte  and 
Coluaa  countieti,  vice  Shippee,  who  failed  to  qualify. 


Totals                                                 68.074  238 

Shipments  in  former  years.  Carloads. 

Crop  of  1880-81   IS 

Crop  of  1881-82   43 

Crop  of  18S2-83   4S 

Crop  of  1883-84   50 

Crop  of  1884-85   456 

Crop  of  1885-86   506 

Crop  of  1886-87   375 

Crop  of  1887-88   7»S 

Crop  of  1888-89   98a 

Crop  of  1889-90   «50° 

Crop  of  1890-91   '446 

Crop  of  1891-92   i4<^6 


The  Whittier  cftnnery  shipped  $750  (100  cans  of  fruit  in 
1892,  paid  $35,000  for  labor  and  $G5,000  for  fruit.  The 
erection  of  another  cannery  in  Whit'ier,  mucb  larger  thai) 
the  existing  one,  was  begun  last  week. 


March  4,  1898. 
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Wayside  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

An  essay  by  A.  L.  Banckoft  of  San  Francisco  and  Contra  Costa,  read 
at  the  February  meeting  of  tlie  State  Horticultural  Society. 

As  the  traveler  moves  along  the  roads  of  Central  and 
Northern  California,  even  in  the  more  thickly  settled  and 
level  portions  of  the  farming  country,  the  appearance  of 
the  roadsides  is,  as  a  rule,  far  from  pleasing.  Barbed  wire 
and  split  picket  fences  border  the  roads,  and  the  dry  grass 
on  the  margins,  in  the  summer,  is  heavily  coated  with 
brown.  The  roads  themselves  are  deep  with  the  finest  of 
powdered  dust,  which  rises  in  clouds  as  the  heavy  teams 
stumble  and  kick  their  way  through  it. 

The  passing  of  the  homes  of  the  "  Dago,"  "  Portigee  "  or 
family  from  the  Fatherland  or  the  Emerald  Isle  which  have 
intruded  themselves  upon  us  within  the  generation  does  not 
give  much  relief  to  the  somber  hue  of  the  surroundings. 
The  front  yard  may  be  a  horse  or  cow  corral  and  the  flower 
garden  a  pig-sty.  The  road  in  front  of  the  house  is  likely 
to  be  occupied  with  the  hay- wagon,  a  cultivator  out  of 
season  or  a  broken-down  thrashing  machine. 

Nor  does  the  approach  to  a  schoolhouse  and  grounds 
where  the  buds  of  the  family  should  blossom  into  beautiful 
youth  and  vigorous,  healthy  young  man  and  maidenhood 
raise  the  spirits  of  the  depressed  traveler  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. The  yard  is  more  than  likely  to  be  bare  and  brown 
and  be  occupied  by  promiscuous  and  scattering  groups  of 
horses,  carts,  harness  and  saddles  belonging  to  the  children 
who  come  from  a  distance.  The  base  of  the  house  shows 
the  marks  where  last  winter's  mud  was  rubbed  off  by  the 
bands  of  roving  hogs.  The  ever-present  and  necessary 
out-buildings,  bare  and  bold,  occupy  the  farther  corneis  of 
the  yard.  And  this  is  where  our  children  are  to  spend 
much  of  their  week  day  time  ! 

As  we  pass  along,  a  few  trees  may  be  seen — some  alive, 
vigorous  and  beautiful,  but  often  the  remains  of  many 
which  died  young,  showing  good  impulses  on  the  part  of 
the  land-owner,  but  also  indicating  weariness  in  well-doing 
or  ignorance  as  to  the  means  to  be  taken  to  score  a  suc- 
cess in  this  direction.  These  failures  are  many  times  piti 
able  to  see. 

Much  of  this  might  be  and  should  be  better.  Some 
shade  and  ornamental  trees  near  the  roads;  a  short  stretch 
of  painted  fence  in  front  of  the  houses  with  flowers  and 
shrubs  in  the  yards;  sprinkling  the  roads  where  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  and  the  travel  upon  them  would  justify 
it,  are  things  which  would  help.  The  naming  of  the  roads, 
the  systematic  numbering  of  the  country  houses,  naming  of 
the  home  itself,  are  influences  which  tend  in  the  right  di- 
rection in  such  progressive  efforts. 

The  school  grounds  should  be  models  showing  what  it  is 
possible  to  do  in  the  line  of  ornamentation — experimental 
grounds  where  the  children  would  not  only  have  their 
beauty  to  enjoy,  but  would  be  surrounded  constantly  by 
object-lessons,  which  would  teach  them  how  to  produce 
similar  results  at  their  homes.  California  is  a  large  State, 
and  certainly  from  six  to  ten  acres  of  it  is  not  too  much  to 
devote  to  each  of  its  country  schools.  The  grounds  should 
be  divided  into  three  enclosures.  A  small  one  enclosing 
the  building  should  be  filled  with  shrubs,  flowers  and  a  few 
trees  artistically  planted  and  highly  cultivated,  each  child 
having  a  few  square  feet  assigned  it,  the  work  upon  which 
should  be  done  entirely  with  its  own  hands.  The  larger 
scholars  could  also  help  upon  the  work  about  the  grounds. 
Most  of  them  would  gladly  spend  an  hour  after  school  oc- 
casionally at  such  work  if  led  and  instructed  by  the  teacher 
or  a  competent  gardener.  Upon  one  side  there  should  be 
an  enclosure  for  the  horses  ornamented  with  a  line  or 
several  lines  of  trees  and  shrubs  fenced  off  along  the  front 
and  on  the  side  next  to  the  school.  Shade  trees  and  water 
for  the  animals  should  be  provided  and  also  a  building  for 
sheltering  the  carts  and  in  which  to  store  the  horse  traps. 
Upon  the  other  side  of  the  school-building  should  be  the 
playground,  with  room  enough  for  baseball,  football,  etc., 
for  the  boys,  and  more  sheltered  spots  for  lawn  tennis, 
croquet,  etc.,  for  the  girls'  outing.  Some  fruit  trees  in  this 
enclosure  would  not  be  out  of  place. 

It  is  said  that  where  flowers  have  been  set  out  about 
schoolhouses  that  the  appreciative  visitor  takes  not  only 
the  flowers  in  bloom,  but  the  plant — root  and  branch  as 
well.  The  ideal  country  schoolhouse  would  be  one  that 
would  have  a  library  large  enough  and  filled  with  books 
to  interest  all,  both  old  and  young,  in  the  district;  to  have 
a  general  meeting-room  which  could  be  lighted  and  warmed 
during  the  winter  evenings,  where  any  and  all  could  gather 
and  spend  their  evenings.  In  fact,  make  of  it  a  country 
clubhouse.  With  a  family  living  in  the  house  to  care  for 
it,  the  flowers  and  plants  in  the  grounds  would  be  safe  from 
the  intruder. 

The  present  California  road  law  provides  as  follows: 
May  Plant  Trees.  —  "Section  2633.  Any  owner  or  rccupant  of 
land  adjoining  a  highway  not  less  than  three  rods  wide  m^y  plant 
trees  in  and  along  said  highway  on  the  side  contiguous  to  his  land. 
They  raust  be  set  in  reguHr  rows,  at  a  distance  of  nl  least  20  feet 
from  each  ether,  and  not  more  than  six  ffel  from  the  bound  iry  of  the 
highway.  If  the  highway  is  more  than  80  feet  wide,  the  row  must 
not  bs  less  than  six  nor  more  than  twelve  feet  from  the  boundary  of 
the  highway.  Whoever  willfully  injures  any  of  them  is  liable  to  the 
owner  or  to  the  occupant  for  the  damage  which  Is  thereby  sustained." 

This  to  some  extent  gives  shape  to  what  may  be  done  in 
planting  wayside  trees.  Of  course,  all  may  do  as  they  like 
alone  their  frontage  inside  of  their  own  lines. 

Kinds  of  Trees  Available. — Some  of  the  kinds  of  irees 
having  but  little  or  no  economic  value  which  would  be 
available,  would  be  the  Blue  Gum,  Monterey  Cypress, 
Monterey  Pine,  Locust,  Osage  Orange,  Pepper,  Lombardy 
and  Carolina  Poplars,  Cork  Elm,  European  Pine,  Texas 
Umbrella  Tree,  Acacia,  Native  Laurel,  Eucalyptus  di versi- 
color and  E.  Polyanthema.  It  is  also  said  that  some  of 
the  slow-growing  hardwood  trees  of  the  East  will  do  well 
in  California,  such  as  the  Maple,  Elm,  etc.  The  Eucalyp- 
tus Globulus  may  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  fuel  supply 
by  planting  them  upon  a  division  or  cross  line,  or  as  a 
livind-break.     By  setting  them  quite  near  together,  say 


about  eight  feet,  af  er  the  tre^s  are  ab  lut  five  or  six  years 
old  every  alternate  one  could  be  topped  about  12  or  15  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  tops  can  be  used  for  firewood,  and 
a  new  growth  will  soon  replace  the  old  one,  and  the  trees 
will  become  more  stocky.  In  say  three  years  those  left 
growing  can,  in  their  turn  be  topped  and  then  each  five  or 
six  years  the  fops  of  half  of  them  can  be  taken  for  fuel 
without  affecting  the  vigor  of  the  tree.  Each  time  the  cut 
should  be  a  few  inches  lower  than  the  previous  time. 

In  some  parts  of  Germany  the  roads  arc  lined  with  Ger- 
man prune  trees.  They  belong  to  and  are  cared  for  by 
the  road  management.  When  the  fruit  upon  them  is  well 
advanced  the  crop  is  sold  at  auction  and  the  proceeds  go 
to  the  road  fund. 

While  we  in  America  would  naturally  not  manage  the 
thing  in  this  way,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
owners  of  frontages  upon  the  public  country  roads  should 
not  set  out  trees  upon  them  which  would  combine  beauty 
and  usefulness,  and  retain  all  of  the  crop,  which  the 
passers  by  would  allow,  for  their  own  use.  There  is  avail- 
able for  this  use  the  California  Walnut,  the  same  tree 
worked  over  to  the  English  Walnut,  the  several  varieties 
of  chestnuts,  almond,  olive,  cherry,  prune,  crab  apple,  fig, 
etc.  For  ornament  the  manner  of  pruning  the  roadside 
trees  would  naturally  be  somewhat  different  from 
that  used  in  the  orchard;  but  they  can  be  pruned  for  orna- 
ment and  still  produce  a  fair  crop.  No  more  beautiful  tree 
can  be  found  than  the  olive,  and  the  crop  should  be  a  ma- 
terial item.  The  crops  from  such  wayside  trees  should  pay 
for  the  cost  and  care  of  the  trees  and  a  profit  besides.  In 
the  no-fence  counties,  where  feasible,  the  fences  should  be 
removed  in  order  that  the  tree;  may  be  cultivated  on  both 
sides.  This  leaves  no  uncultivated  strip  to  dry  out  and 
furnish  a  harbor  for  gophers,  squirrels  and  weeds.  Ever- 
greens should  be  avoided  upon  the  south  side  of  roads  run- 
ning east  and  west,  as  the  shadows  cast  upon  the  roads  will 
keep  them  mudrly  during  the  wet  season. 

The  Care  of  Trees. — The  only  places  in  California  where 
some  kind  of  an  ornamental  tree  cannot  be  made  to  grow 
is  where  it  is  all  rock  or  all  water,  or  where  the  soil  is  im- 
pregnated with  salt  or  strong  alkali.  Care,  however,  is  re- 
quired in  establishing  them  In  their  new  location.  The 
boles  should  be  large  and  the  soil  be  well  pulverizeed,  and 
the  surface  soil  filled  in  first  when  the  trees  are  set.  The 
trees  should  be  set  so  that  they  will  be  but  about  an  inch 
deeper  after  transplanting  and  the  earth  becoming  settled, 
than  they  were  when  standing  in  the  nursery  rows.  Now, 
trees,  in  order  to  grow,  require  moisture.  It  must  either 
be  "kept  up"  by  cultivation,  or  the  trees  must  he  irrigated. 
Many  trees,  like  the  Eucalyptus,  Cypress,  Pine,  Pepper, 
etc.,  will  take  care  of  themselves,  and  do  well  without 
either  cultivation  or  irrigation,  provided  they  are  watered 
by  hand  and  the  soil  stirred  at  times  during  the  first  one  or 
two  years  while  the  roots  are  striking  down  and  establishing 
themselves. 

The  way  to  water  young  trees  is  to  dish  out  the  ground 
about  them  so  that  it  will  hold  a  whole  bucket  of  water. 
Give  each  one  a  full  bucket  or  more.  The  following  morn- 
ing stir  the  damp  soil  and  cover  with  fine,  dry  dirt  to  pre- 
vent cracking  and  drying  out.  They  will  require  no  further 
attention  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  second  year  they 
should  require  less  attention,  and  by  the  third  year  should 
be  ab'e  to  get  alons;  well  without  anything  further  than  an  oc- 
casional stirring  of  the  soil  to  keep  it  well  pulverized  and  to 
keep  the  weeds  down  and  thus  prevent  them  from  drawing 
the  moisture  from  the  soil,  which  the  trees  themselves  re- 
quiie. 

Co- operation. — In  wayside  ornamentation,  if  the  people 
of  a  school  district  would  organize  and  improve  the  school 
grounds,  cemeteries  and  roadsides  of  the  entire  district;  or 
of  the  roads  in  front  of  the  places  owned  by  the  members, 
and  have  some  one  competent  person  superintend  and  di- 
rect the  whole  work,  better  results  would  probably  be  ob- 
tained for  the  amount  of  time  and  money  expended,  than  in 
any  other  way.  The  situation,  as  a  whole,  could  be  con- 
sidered, and  while  a  variety  of  effects  could  be  secured,  it 
at  the  same  time  could  be  made  a  harmonious  and  pleasing 
whole. 


Tlie  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exohange. 

An  Essay  by  E.  F.  Adams,  of  Wrights,  read  at  the  February  meeting  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Society. 

Responding  to  the  invitation  of  the  Society  to  give  some 
account  of  the  aims,  methods  and  prospects  of  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange,  I  will  state  the  essential 
facts  in.  regard  to  them  as  briefly  as  possible. 

At  the  present  time  the  dried-fruit  output  of  the  State  is 
handled  by  a  small  number  of  so-called  "  commission 
houses,"  which,  however,  are  as  often  buyers  as  commis- 
sion men — ihey  operate  either  way. 

A  great  part  of  their  operations  is  conducted  through 
local  men  of  comparatively  small  means,  who,  while  op-r- 
ating under  their  own  names,  do  business  on  capital  wholly 
or  largely  furnished  by  some  one  of  the  firms  in  question. 
The  nature  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  commis- 
sion houses  and  the  local  buyers  varies  mainly  according 
according  to  the  amount  of  capital  or  credit  supplied  by 
the  local  man,  but  the  essential  features  usually  are  that 
the  local  man  buys,  grades  and  otherwise  prepares  the 
fruit,  and  the  commiision  house  supplies  the  information 
about  markets  and  does  the  selling. 

This  concentration  and  grading  of  the  fruit  is  essential 
to  its  proper  marketing,  and  the  necessary  expense  thereof 
is  a  charge  which  ttie  product  cannot  escape;  whether, 
however,  this  can  or  cannot  be  done  more  cheaply  than  by 
the  present  methods  is  a  proper  subject  of  inquiry  and  ex- 
periment. 

I  am  satisfied  that  we  see  a  way  t3  an  actual  saving, 
and  am  sure  that  the  grower  can  do  more  of  the  necessary 
work  and  so  get  a  larger  share  of  the  money,  but  I  do  not 


know  tnat  most  of  us  who  have  given  the  most  time  and 
thought  to  this  movement  would  have  made  the  effort  for 
the  sake  alone  of  making  the  saving  possible  between  the 
present  methods  as  employed  by  honorable  dealers  and 
any  other  methods  which  we  can  substitute;  it  might  have 
paid  us  to  make  the  effort,  and  probably  would,  but  I  doubt 
i(  we  should  have  bothered  with  it  had  it  not  been  for  gross 
evils  inseparably  connected  with  present  methods. 

The  fundamental  evil  of  the  present  system  is  the  fact 
that  the  grower,  when  selling,  knows  much  less  about  the 
current  value  o»  his  product  than  the  buyer;  in  fact,  in 
most  cases,  he  knows  next  to  nothing.  If  the  grower  could 
be  put  on  an  equality  with  the  buyer  in  this  respect,  most 
other  conditions  might  get  themselves  fairly  well  adjusted, 
but  the  ignorance  of  the  grower  opens  the  way  to  imposi- 
tions upon  him  by  the  sharper  class  of  buyers,  and  usually, 
in  years  of  full  crops,  has  led  to  a  senseless  and  indiscrimi- 
nate scramble  to  sell  on  the  part  of  the  weaker  growers,  of 
which  buyers  naturally  take  all  the  advantage  possible,  and 
of  which  the  result  is  that  the  strong  growers  as  well  as  the 
weak  are  forced  to  take  less  than  the  actual  value  of  their 
product,  which  is  thereby  made,  at  the  grower's  expense, 
to  yield  the  middleman  more  than  a  legitimate  profit. 

Our  "aim,"  then,  is  to  remedy  this  evil;  incidentally  we 
hope  to  save  some  expense  in  marketing,  our  object  being 
to  ensure  to  ourselves  whatever  is  paid  for  our  product  by 
the  ultimate  consumer,  less  the  expenses  incident  to  trans- 
portation, and  due  compensation  to  all  necessarily  handling 
it  en  route.  Our  plans  also  include  systematic  work  to  en- 
large our  markets;  this  is  much  more  the  interest  of  the 
producer  than  of  the  dealer;  the  dealer  need  not  buy  what 
he  does  not  see  his  way  to  sell;  the  producer  whom  the 
Lord  has  blessed  with  a  bountiful  crop  cannot  help  taking 
it  and  tnust  get  rid  of  it.  This  part  of  the  work  would  be 
one  legitimate  function  of  the  State  Exchange  which  I 
think  we  shall  finally  reach. 

Our  "methods"  are  perfectly  obvious,  when  we  come  to 
think  of  it;  only  one  way  is  possible,  I  think,  and  that 
ought  to  be  effective,  and  that  way  is,  of  course,  to  let 
growers  know  what  their  product  is  worth  and  provide  a 
way  for  them  to  get  it.  To  ascertain  what  the  product  is 
worth  in  any  year,  we  must  simply  do  for  ourselves  what  all 
prudent  buyers  on  a  large  scale  are  compelled  to  do  for 
themselves,  that  is,  have  the  best  possible  canvass  made  of 
the  acreage  and  condition  of  crops  throughout  the  world, 
and  the  amount  of  old  goods  carried  over  and  remaining; 
take  into  consideration  the  financial  condition  of  the  world, 
and  then  look  back  and  see  what  prices  have  formerly  been 
obtained  under  similar  conditions.  This  is  all  that  anybody 
does,  or  can  do.  Everybody  in  the  trade  in  a  large  way 
does  this  every  year  as  best  he  can;  some  do  it  well,  and 
some  ill,  according  to  their  means  and  ability;  nobody  gets 
it  right  every  time,  and  absolute  certainity  is  of  course  im- 
possible, but  it  is  evident  that  the  more  time  and  money 
intelligently  spent,  the  nearer  will  be  the  approximation; 
growers  can  afford  to  do  this  much  more  thoroughly  than 
buyers,  for  the  latter  must  subtract  all  their  expenses  from 
their  gross  profits  only,  while  growers  can  spread  it  over 
the  whole  value  of  their  product.  It  is  true  that  the  total 
cost  of  this  work — and  all  other  work — by  whomsoever 
done,  must  be  in  the  end  a  charge  upon  the  aggregate 
product,  yet  if  the  grower  does  it  the  relative  cost  is  less, 
and  the  relative  value  more.  The  grower  needs  the  infor- 
mation in  his  business,  and  so  far  as  the  Santa  Clara 
grower  is  concerned,  you  may  set  it  down  that  he  is  going 
to  have  it.  If  the  buyers  will  join  us  in  the  expense,  we 
can  do  the  work  far  better  than  it  has  ever  been  done,  and 
do  it  better  every  year,  and  what  we  can  learn  shall  be 
used  for  mutual  benefit;  if  they  will  not  join  us  we  will  do 
it  alone,  or  in  connection  with  other  growers  elsewhere.  It 
is  a  matter  of  great  detail  to  do  it  well,  but  we  know,  or 
can  learn,  just  how. 

The  other  part  of  our  work  will  be  to  provide  an  inde- 
pendent outlet  for  our  product,  but  before  it  can  be  mar- 
keted it  must  be  concentrated  and  -graded.  For  this  con- 
centration we  are  about  buying  a  site,  and  shall  build  and 
properly  equip  a  warehouse.  Just  what  methods  of  sale 
will  be  adopted  is  not  determined,  and  if  it  were  they 
probably  would  not  be  made  public;  up  to  a  certain  point 
all  co-operative  transactions  must  be  open  to  everybody, 
but  when  it  comes  to  actually  selling  goods  under  strong 
competition,  personally  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  done  by 
a  to  -  n  meeting.  The  terms  of  office  of  the  present  man- 
agement will  expire  in  May,  and  the  manner  of  making 
sales  will  be  determined  by  our  successors.  We  shall 
doubtless  give  them  such  suggestions  as  occur  to  us  for 
their  consideration.  We  have  those  amon?  us  who  are 
perfectly  competent  to  sell  our  output  economically  either 
through  existing  agencies  or  outside  of  them,  as  may  seem 
best.  Our  main  points  will  have  been  gained  when  we 
have  concentrated  our  fruit,  prepared  it  tor  market,  and 
informed  ourselves  as  to  its  value. 

As  for  our  "  prospects,"  all  we  can  now  say  is  that  we 
shall  certainly  build  our  warehouse  and  commence  business 
this  season.  We  are  having  no  difficulty  except  the  mere 
labor  of  canvassing  in  getting  the  necessary  funds.  We 
have  nearly  as  much  subscribed  as  we  shall  need  to  use, 
and  we  have  hardly  begun  We  obtain  funds  by  selling 
stock  upon  which  six  per  cent  interest  is  to  be  paid,  which 
will  be  charged  upon  the  business  done  just  as  other  items 
of  expense.  We  ask  for  subscriptions  at  the  rate  of  $3  per 
acre  of  prunes,  peaches  and  apricots,  whether  bearing 
or  not  bearing,  but  if  we  know  a  grower  ti  be  seriously  em- 
barrassed for  money,  we  advise  him  to  take  less.  We 
want  such  men  in  the  association,  and  do  not  want  to  sell 
them  what  t  ,ey  cannot  pay  for.  We  are  able  to  do  this 
because  so  large  a  majority  of  the  growers  join  us.  I  have 
so  far  taken  most  of  the  stock,  and  frequently  work  all  day 
without  a  single  refusal.  I  do,  however,  find  some  close- 
fisted  men  who  wish  to  get  whatever  benefit  there  is 
without  adequate  payment — well-to-do  men  with  from  30 
to  50  seres  ot  bearing  orchard  who  offer  to  take  one  or 
two  $ro  shares,  as  they  sometimes  say,  "just  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  movement.''  Such  subscriptions  from 
well-to-do  men  are  not  taken;  they  must  furnish  their  share 
of  the  capital  or  stay  out.   Sometimes  they  do  one  and 
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sometimes  the  other,  but  we  are  so  strong  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  us. 

There  are  two  co-operative  drying  associations  in  oper- 
ation in  the  county  and  two  more  just  organized,  all  of 
which  will  sell  their  fruit  through  the  Exchange.  These  four 
concerns  will  give  us,  say  200  carloads  of  dried  fruit;  there 
are  likely  to  be  several  more  soon  organized.  In  addition 
to  that,  we  shall  get  from  individual  stockholders  as  much 
as  we  are  likely  to  wish  to  be  responsible  for  marketing  the 
first  year.  If  we  see  our  way  clear  to  marketing  so  large 
a  quantity  the  first  year,  we  can  easily  get  1000  carloads. 

So  much  I  can  say  as  to  prospects;  beyond  that  it  is  a 
question  of  management.  A  co-operative  concern  is  like 
any  other  business  concern;  if  it  has  adequate  capital  and 
is  well  managed,  it  will  make  money;  if  it  is  poor  and  illy 
managed,  it  will  go  to  the  dogs.  We  shall  have  capital 
enough;  all  we  need  is  enough  to  buy  our  business  property, 
pay  the  expense  of  organization,  and  a  small  amount  for 
working  capital.  As  for  business  capacity,  we  have  no  fear. 
In  this,  as  in  most  counties,  we  have  among  the  fruit- 
growers many  who  have  had  large  experience  in  business 
whose  services  we  can  command  until  younger  men  de- 
velop who  will  take  hold  of  it  permanently.  The  present 
management  feel  entirely  competent  to  do  the  work  I  have 
outlined  at  a  less  aggregate  charge  upon  the  fruit  than  it 
now  bears  for  concentrating  and  marketing.  Our  terms  of 
office  expire  in  May,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  good 
material  from  whom  to  choose  our  successors. 

It  is  often  said  that  farmers  will  not  work  together  for 
mutual  interest.  We  have  no  fear  of  that  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned;  our  movement  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  no  private  interests  to  serve  by  it,  and  consequently 
have  no  general  policy  to  promote  for  which  we  are  not 
able  to  disclose  the  ultimate  reasons  to  every  stockholder; 
we  abuse  nobody — not  even  the  railroad — but  simply  attend 
to  the  business  committed  to  us  to  the  best  of  our  ability; 
our  sole  object  is  to  dispose  of  our  fruit  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  we  have  no  quarrel  with  those  choosing  other 
methods,  or  with  others  in  the  fruit  business  in  any  capacity. 
We  explain  the  last  detail  of  the  business  to  every  stock- 
holder who  cares  to  know,  and  when  we  get  them  together 
in  our  annual  meeting,  we  shall  take  care  that  all  our  plans 
and  prospects  are  perfectly  understood,  and  have  not  the 
slight's!  doubt  that  the  stockholders  will  fully  empower  our 
successors  to  proceed  with  them  if  they  themselves  approve 
them.  Acting  in  every  way  openly  and  above  board,  we 
can  hardly  fail  to  command  the  confidence  of  our  stock- 
holders, and  we  do  command  it.  Not  one  of  the  directors, 
I  presume,  has  the  slightest  desire  for  re-election  or  will  lilt 
his  finger  to  promote  it,  and  probably  not  one  will  refuse  to 
serve  if  re-elected.  All  we  desire  is  the  effective  prosecu- 
tion of  the  business. 

I  speak  of  these  things  because,  in  my  judgment,  it  is 
the  key  to  all  success  in  co-operation.  The  stockholders 
must  furnish  the  motive  power,  and  must  be  served  by  di- 
rectors of  their  own  choice,  who  will  undertake  to  do  only 
what  they  have  the  assurance  of  general  support  in; 
whatever  has  its  origin  in  the  general  wish  of  the  stock- 
holders will  go  with  power;  whatever  is  opposed  by  a 
respectable  minority  should  not,  usually,  be  undertaken. 
That  stockholders  may  give  intelligent  direction  in 
their  business,  they  must  be  educated  in  business 
methods.  For  the  present,  I  regard  this  as  one  of  the 
principal  functions  of  the  management.  As  one  of  our 
directors,  it  is  my  ambition  to  go  out  of  office  leaving  a 
body  of  stockholders  fairly  well  able  to  judge  of  what  is 
reasonable  and  what  is  unreasonable  to  expect  in  the  mar- 
keting of  their  fruit,  and  what  charges  are  necessary  and 
what  are  unnecessary.  I  believe  that  we  shall  have  a 
thoroughly  interested  body  of  stockholders  prepared  to 
stand  by  their  management  in  all  things  reasonable,  and  a 
management  that  will  never  undertake  anything  unreason- 
able. 

Co-operation  is  a  growth  which  must  begin  at  home. 
Our  County  Exchange — which  we  expect  to  see  embrace  not 
alone  Santa  Clara  county,  but  all  the  territory  naturally 
making  Eastern  shipments  from  San  Jose — would  not  be 
possible,  were  it  not  for  the  neighborhood  drying  associa- 
tions, wherein  large  numbers  of  our  orchardists  have  learned 
to  co-operate  successfully;  they  have  been  the  backbone  of 
our  larger  enterprise.  The  president  of  one  is  the  presi- 
dent of  our  exchange,  and  the  president  of  another  is  one 
of  our  most  active  directors;  the  stockholders  of  all  are 
those  lipon  whom  we  most  rely  to  familiarize  all  with  sound 
business  methods.  The  fact  that  of  the  two  drying  associ- 
ations in  operation  the  first  year,  one  has  divided  nearly 
S90  per  ton  for  green  prunes  and  the  other  will  probably 
divide  more,  while  no  individual  orchardist  selling  green 
got  over  $60,  and  that  both  divided  more  for  refuse  peaches 
and  apricots  dried,  per  green  ton,  than  the  very  same  peo- 
ple got  for  their  very  best  sold  otherwise,  has  been  simply 
a  knock-down  argument  with  the  doubters.  I  earnestly 
hope  for  such  further  organization  of  growers  throughout 
the  State  during  the  coming  season,  as  will  warrant  the 
establishment  of  a  State  Exchange  next  year.  I  do  not 
favor  it  now,  because  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  success- 
ful. Company  drill  must  precede  regimental  drill,  and 
regimental  drill  must  precede  general  movements.  A  State 
Exchange  must  be  mostly  officers,  and  officers  without 
troops  cut  a  very  poor  figure. 

It  is  the  dried-fruit  interest  that  now  needs  organization, 
and  I  earnestly  recommend  that  it  begin  in  a  small  way,  in 
neighborhoods.  I  will  also  say  that  it  would  seem  to  me 
unwise  in  any  contemplating  such  movement  not  to  lake 
full  advantage  of  our  experience — our  mistakes  as  well  as 
our  successes.  If  any  grower  contemplating  such  a  move- 
ment in  his  neighborhood  will  come  to  San  Jose,  I  will  take 
him  in  my  buggy  and  let  him  ride  a  day  with  me  among 
our  orchardists,  and  our  president,  Colonel  Hersey,  will 
show  him  the  details  of  his  two  seasons'  experience. 

Any  association  anywhere,  no  matter  how  small,  could 
doubtless  arrange  with  our  exchange  to  derive  most  of  the 
larger  advantages  which  we  expect  to  secure,  and  thus  lead 
the  way  to  a  more  general  movement.  In  Santa  Clara 
county — I  live  in  Santa  Cruz  county,  by  the  way — we  are 
enthusiastic  for  co-operation  in  marketing.  We  are  entirely 


confident  that  we  are  bright  enough  to  sell  our  own  fruit, 
and  at  any  rate  we  are  determined  to  know  as  much  about 
its  current  value  as  buyers  know,  or  as  any  one  can  find 
out. 
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Anthrax. 

Mr.  T.  Duckham,  a  great  English  authority  on  live 
stock  matters,  through  the  columns  of  the  Mark  Lane  Ex- 
press sounds  a  warning  note  to  British  stockmen  in  regard 
to  the  malignant  and  fatal  disease,  anthrax,  to  which  all 
domestic  breeds  of  animals,  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine, 
are  subject.  « 

The  dangerous  and  fatal  nature  of  the  disease  has  been 
set  (orth  in  our  columns  on  different  occasions  and  by 
more  than  one  writer.  There  have  been,  to  our  personal 
knowledge,  several  well-authenticated  cases  of  anthrax  in 
this  State.  If  there  are  any  seeds  of  the  disease  hidden 
away  in  the  soil,  this  is  the  kind  of  a  season  most  likely  to 
develop  them  into  disease-bearing  germs,  spores,  or  bacilli; 
the  cause  of  anthrax  being  a  "microscopic  organism  known 
as  the  anthrax  bacillus,  having  the  power  of  indefinite  mul- 
tiplication," under  all  favorable  circumstances,  among  other 
favorable  conditions  for  the  development  of  the  disease  are 
lands  subject  to  floods,  succeeded  by  hot,  dry  weather, 
pools  of  stagnant  water,  soils  in  any  way  impervious  to 
wafer,  such  as  cold,  undrained  clay  lands,  etc. 

As  we  are  likely  to  have  all  these  conditions  and  more 
developed  in  this  State  during  the  coming  spring,  it  will  be 
well  for  stockmen  to  be  on  their  guard,  and  should  any 
have  had  known  cases  of  anthrax  on  their  land,  or  any 
particular  parts  of  the  same,  it  will  be  prudent  to  keep 
cattle  from  grazing  on  such,  if  possible,  so  long  as  there  is 
daneer. 

When  once  the  land  has  become  infected  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  overcome  the  danger,  in  fact  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  do  so  in  any  reasonable  length  of  time.  Instances 
have  been  known  where  cattle  were  wont  to  die  in  certain 
fields  every  year,  when  grazing,  also  when  fed  on  hay 
grown  on  the  same  land;  not  only  that,  but  when  the  land 
had  been  plowed  and  cultivated  they  would  continue  to  die 
when  fed  on  the  produce  of  that  land.  Of  course,  such  ex- 
treme cases  are  rare,  but  there  are  such  on  record,  which 
serve  to  show  the  great  care  that  is  necessary  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  disease  on  the 
the  same  land,  as  well  as  the  spread  of  it  from  place  to 
place. 

Undoubtedly  the  improper,  or,  perhaps  more  frequently, 
the  non- disposal  of  dead  carcasses  is  the  greatest  cause  of 
propagating  the  disease.  Next  to  burning,  which  is  not 
practicable  with  a  large  carcass,  deep  burial  in  a  whole 
skin  at  the  place  of  death,  if  possible,  is  the  best  method  of 
disposing  of  the  victims,  as  well  as  everything  with  which 
they  have  been  in  contact.  There  should  not  be  a  particle 
of  anything  belonging  to  the  animal  left  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  The  only  safety  lies  in  prevention. 
Treatment  is  useless,  even  if  the  animal  be  discovered  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  attack,  which  is  highly  improbable; 
as  a  rule,  the  dead  animal  itself  is  the  first  indication  of  the 
disease. 

Mr.  Duckham,  in  the  article  above  referred  to,  gives 
some  striking  examples  of  the  dangerous  and  fatal  nature 
of  the  disease  to  both  man  and  beast.    He  says: 

"  During  1891  there  were  in  Great  Britain  51  infected 
counties,  234  outbreaks,  and  484  animals  attacked;  of 
those,  300  were  cattle,  15  were  sheep,  156  were  swine,  and 
13  were  hnrses. 

"  In  1888  Professor  Crookshank  was  instructed  to  make 
an  experimental  inquiry,  and  succeeded  in  infecting  swine, 
which  were  previously  held  to  be  not  susceptible  of  the 
disease.  In  his  report  he  relates  a  serious  outbreak  in 
Somersetshire,  where  several  sheep  had  died;  their  heads 
and  necks  were  swollen,  breathing  became  embarrassed, 
and  death  resulted  in  a  few  hours.  The  carcasses  were 
skinned  and  opened  in  a  pasture  close  to  the  homestead, 
and  hung  in  trees  to  be  used  as  food  for  the  dogs.  After 
this,  seven  out  of  eleven  horses  died  on  the  farm;  two  pigs, 
two  ferrets,  a  cat,  and  a  dog,  which  partook  of  the  riw 
flesh,  died  suddenly  without  any  premonitory  symptoms  of 
ill-health.  A  portion  of  the  carcass  of  one  of  the  horses 
was  removed  to  a  neighboring  village,  where  a  man  boiled 
it  down  for  pigs.  Two  of  the  pigs  died,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  man  also. 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1889  a  friend  of  mine  in  Wiltshire 
had  a  calf  die  very  suddenly;  it  was  considered  to  be  a 
case  of  quarter-ill.  Unfortunately  no  precaution  was 
taken,  and  three  pigs  ate  a  portion  of  its  flesh;  they  be- 
came ill,  their  throats  much  swollen.  A  veterinary  surgeon 
was  called  in,  and  pronounced  it  quinsy. 

"They  all  died,  and  unlortunately  no  precaution  was 
taken  respecting  their  proper  burial.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
cows  were  put  to  graze  in  the  field  where  the  pigs  were 
buried.  One  morning  a  cow  was  found  dead  there,  but  no 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  or  cause  of  death 
existed,  and  a  man  had  the  carcass  to  boil  for  his  pigs;  the 
pigs  and  his  cat  died.  My  friend  lost  12  cows,  two  valu- 
able horses  and  his  son's  hunter.  Fortunately  he  was 
recommended  to  consult  Professor  Penberthey,  of  the 
Royal^ Veterinary  College,  which  resulted  in  the  inoculation 
of  1 50* animals  with  lymph  from  M.  Pasteur.  Only  one 
cow  died  of  inoculation;  probably  she  had  contracted  the 
disease  before  the  operation,  inoculation  being  a  preventive, 
not  a  curative  measure.'' 

Compensation  for  slaughter  is  now  provided  for  in  Great 
Britain,  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  sub- 
ject to  certain  regulations  for  giving  public  notice  of  any 
outbreak  of  the  disease,  or  even  of  suspicious  cases;  also  in 
regard  to  removal  of  animals  or  anything  with  which  they 
have  been  in  contact,  and  to  the  disinfecting  of  premises, 
etc.  All  owners  of  animals  who  disregard  the  law  in  re- 
gard to  diseased  animals  in  that  country  are  sure  to  suffer 
for  it,  sooner  or  later;   therefore  they  find  that  the  most 


prudent  and  economical  course  for  them  is  to  report  at 
once  to  the  proper  authority,  whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate 
all  suspicious  cases,  and  in  turn  report  to  his  superior  in 
authority. 

As  we  have  no  law  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  dis- 
eased animals  in  this  State,  it  is  left  for  every  stock  owner 
to  be  a  law  unto  himself,  and  see  to  it  that  every  precaution 
is  used  to  prevent  the  spread  of  any  disease  whatever,  that 
is  of  a  dangerous  nature  to  man  or  beast,  or  both — for  such 
is  anthrax. 

As  will  be  observed  from  what  is  stated  above,  the  flesh 
is  poisonous,  and  it  is  absolutely  dangerous  to  handle  a 
beast — or  any  part  of  the  same — that  has  died  of  the  dis- 
ease, especially  to  the  man  who  has  the  smallest  scratch  or 
pimple  on  his  hands  or  other  exposed  parts. 

In  handling  a  beast  that  has  died,  whether  of  any  known 
disease  or  not,  it  is  well  to  use  caution  in  this  and  every 
other  respect.  Through  neglecting  it  we  have  known  cases 
of  very  severe  suffering,  where  life  was  endangered  through 
handling  dead  carcasses. 

Lampy-Jaw  Meat  in  Germany. 

The  following  from  Dr.  C.  A.  Cary,  veterinarian,  ap- 
peared in  the  Dakota  Farmer  and  has  been  going  the 
rounds  of  the  press: 

"  The  readers  of  the  Farmer  will  remember  that  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year  the  question  of  meat  inspection 
was  much  discussed,  especially  in  its  relations  to  actino- 
mycosis ( '  big-jaw  '  or  '  lumpy-jaw  ' )  and  in  its  bearings  on 
the  admission  of  American  pork  into  Germany.  As  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  methods  of  inspection  in 
several  of  the  greatest  slaughter-houses  in  Germany  and 
Austria,  I  shall  give  you  an  idea  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  German  methods  of  meat  inspection.  During  the  great 
Peoria  trial,  when  the  stockmen  of  Chicago  were  trying  to 
force  the  carcasses  of  actinomycotic  cattle  upon  the  mirket 
as  fresh  and  wholesome,  testimony  was  there  given  which 
claimed  that  the  Germans  simply  cut  away  the  diseased 
parts  and  used  or  consumed  the  rest  of  the  carcass.  That 
testimony  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  leaves  nut  a  very 
important  qualification.  The  carcass  or  beef  from  an 
animal  affected  with  actinomycosis  is  stamped  as  meat 
from  a  diseased  animal.  The  price  for  which  it  must  be 
sold  is  fixed  by  the  veterinary  inspectors,  and  it  is  then 
sent  to  the  '  Friebank,'  the  market-place  where  all  meats 
from  diseased  animals  must  be  sold." 

For  ten  years  Dr.  Hertwig  has  been  director  of  the 
Berlin  Slaughter-house,  established  under  the  Imperial 
Board  of  Health,  and  I  took  occasion  to  write  him  concern- 
ing the  foregoing  statements  and  ask  him  the  point-blank 
question: 

"  Is  the  meat  from  lumpy-jaw  cattle  classified  as  lower 
in  quality,  and  so  sold  when  the  carcass  is  otherwise  in  as 
first-class  condition  as  that  of  an  animal  not  having  lumpy- 
jaw?" 

Here  is  his  answer,  closely  translated : 

Berlin,  Jan.  i8,  1893. 
My  Respected  Colleague  Billings:  —Thai  which  has  been  com- 
muuicated  to  you  over  the  condemnation  of  animals  diseased  with 
)vti  is  not  correct.  When  the  animal  has  lumpy-jaw,  and  the 
remaining  parts  of  its  bodv  are  healthy,  only  the  head  is  condemned; 
the  other  flesh,  however,  is  freely  given  over  to  human  consumption 
without  reserve.       Hertwig,  Director  Vieh-hol,  Berlin,  Germany. 

So  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  that  ends  it. 

F.  S  Billings  in  Breeders'  Gazette. 


What  Is  This  Disease? 

To  THE  Editor: — Having  been  for  many  years  a  reader 
of  your  paper,  and  knowing  that  through  the  medium  of  its 
columns  we  may  often  find  out  that  which  we  desire  to 
know,  I  now  wish  to  ask  a  question  relative  to  a  disease 
that  affects  small  pigs.  I  am,  as  you  will  surmise.  In  the 
hog  business.  I  have  been  raising  hogs  for  many  vears, 
but  a  person  always  learns  something  from  others.  What 
I  wish  to  know  is,  what  causes  the  shoats  and  young  pigs 
to  couEih  and  get  blind,  run  at  the  nose,  and  often  die?  I 
have  been  trying  to  take  extra  good  care  of  mine  this  win- 
ter, as  the  prospect  for  prices  is  so  good.  I  have  fed  them 
on  chop,  barley,  bran,  beets  and  what  grass  they  could  get. 
I  have  good  sheds  for  them  to  sleep  in,  and  sprinkle  car- 
bolic acid  around  their  sleeping  places,  and  still  they  will 
die.  Now,  if  there  be  any  one  among  the  readers  of  your 
valuable  paper  who  knows  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of 
this  disease  and  can  give  a  preventive,  I  shall  be  very 
grateful  to  him.  A.  A.  Deckie. 

Suisun,  Feb.  13,  1893 

This  letter  was  referred  to  A.  E.  Buzard,  veterinary  sur- 
geon, with  the  following  result: 

To  THE  Editor:— From  the  symptoms  given,  I  should 
judge  the  pigs  are  suffering  from  a  small  thread-like  worm 
{Filaria  Dronchii),  which  infests  the  windpipe  and  bron- 
chial tubes.  Turpentine  is  indicated.  Give  one- half-ounce 
doses  in  the  food  every  day  for  four  days.  In  some  future 
article  I  will  give  the  distory  of  these  parasites. 

A.  E.  BUZARD. 

405  Broderick  St.,  Feb.  18,  1893. 


]I[he  ^arde^. 


Deep  vs.  Shallow  Potato  Planting. 

To  the  Editor  :— Mr.  McCrary,  of  Humboldt  county, 
has  given  his  experience,  as  related  by  Ed  Robertson  in 
the  Rural  Press  of  Feb.  nth,  and  as  some  of  the  infor- 
mation therein  given  is  so  different  from  mine,  as  well  as 
being  at  variance  with  generally  received  practices  in 
potato  culture  will  you  kindly  allow  one  who  has  had 
over  50  years'  experience,  not  alone  in  one  locality  but  in 
the  States  of  New  York,  Michigan,  Colorado  and  Cali- 
fornia, to  give  his  experience?  The  conditions  may  be 
such  in  Humboldt  county  that  Mr.  McCrar/s  practices 
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may  be  good  to  follow  there,  but  they  are  of  doubtful  gen- 
eral utility.  Information,  to  be  beneficial,  should  be  gen- 
eral in  its  application,  not  local.  There  are  several  points 
in  this  article  to  which  exceptions  may  be  taken,  such  as 
the  importance  of  a  "  thorough  cultivation  of  the  ground,', 
so  emphatically  insisted  and  urged,  "hilling"  and  "irriga- 
tion." But  I  will  confine  myself  mainly  to  deep  and 
shallow  planting,  and  only  allude  to  the  others  inci- 
dentally. 

The  best  potato  crops  I  ever  raised  or  saw  grow  were 
from  deep  planting — not  the  extreme  depth  of  lo  inches, 
but  from  6  to  8  inches,  so  as  to  do  all  the  hilling  up  at  the 
time  of  planting.  I  first  learned  this  when  a  boy  by  seeing 
the  Irish  women  plant  their  potatoes,  when  they  would  dig 
a  little  hole,  drop  in  the  seed,  haul  over  a  mound  of  dirt, 
keep  the  weeds  out,  and  they  always  raised  a  large  crop. 
The  largest  crop  we  ever  raised  here  was  raised  on  one 
and  a  quarter  acres  of  ground,  by  plowing  a  furrow,  drop- 
ping in  a  quarter  of  a  large  potato  some  six  inches  apart, 
and  covered  by  plowing  a  furrow  on  each  side,  making  a 
ridge.  From  this  acre  and  a  quarter  there  were  taken  640 
bushels  of  nice  potatoes  dug  by  running  a  plow  each  way 
through  the  ridge.  An  Englishman  in  this  State  secured 
160  acres  of  oak  opening  land,  running  in  debt  for  the 
whole  of  it.  He  commenced  raising  potatoes  by  putting 
the  seed  on  the  unbroken  land,  digging  a  ditch  each  side, 
turning  the  grassy  sod  over  the  potdtoes,  plowing  a  ridge, 
and  he  soon  paid  for  his  farm  from  the  proceeds  of  his 
potatoes.  While  managing  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College  farm,  I  raised  the  first  crop  of  potatoes  said  to 
have  been  raised  there  in  six  years.  A  furrow  was  plowed. 
A  quarter  of  a  large  seed  potato — there  is  a  difference  even 
in  large  potatoes  for  seed — was  dropped  in,  having  first 
been  covered  or  dusted  over  with  land-plaster;  a  furrow 
turned  over  the  potatoes  from  each  side;  a  little  stream  of 
water  from  the  irrigating  ditch  allowed  to  trickle  down  be- 
tween the  ridges,  which  was  continued  every  few  days  till 
the  tops  attained  a  sufficiently  large  growth,  when  the 
water  was  shut  off.  The  tubers  were  then  plowed,  and  a 
large  crop  was  raised.  A  neighbor  plants  from  15  to  20 
acres  of  potatoes  every  year  oa  clover  sod,  places  the  seed 
right  on  the  sod,  turns  a  back  furrow  over  the  seed,  plows 
up  the  intermediate  sod,  harrows  thoroughly  every  few 
days  till  the  tops  get  too  large,  and  raises  fine  crops  of 
potatoes  with  no  hoeing  or  tiilling.  The  Chinamen  and 
ranchers  in  Salinas  valley,  California,  covered  their  seed 
potatoes  with  the  plow  from  6  to  8  inches,  harrowed  down 
the  ground  level,  and  left  it  level,  and  raised  fine  crops. 
Where  hilling  is  done,  either  to  corn  or  potatoes,  dirt  is 
drawn  from  the  small  feeding  surface  roots  and  merely 
piled  up  around  the  tops,  exposing  the  roots  to  the  sun,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  plant.  Where  a  pyramid  of 
earth  is  made  about  the  tops  of  potatoes  or  hills  of  corn, 
water  is  diverted  from  its  proper  destination.  Plant  from 
6  to  8  inches  deep;  keep  the  weeds  down,  the  ground  level 
and  moist  while  the  tops  are  growing;  plant  either  a  whole 
large  potato,  selected  at  the  time  of  digging,  or  a  quarter 
of  a  large  one  cut  lengthways;  keep  off  the  bugs,  and  a 
good  crop  may  be  seasonably  expected  in  most  any  climate 
or  soil.  J.  S.  TiBBiTS. 

Plymouth,  Mich. 

Asparagns  from  California. 

The  New  York  Commercial  Bulletin  of  Feb.  23d  says: 
Charleston,  S.  C,  has  jait  commenced  to  send  in  the  first 
lots  of  aspiragus,  which  have  been  placed  so  far  at  about 
$1.50  to  $1.75  per  bunch  in  first  hands.  Thi3  season,  how- 
ever, the  first  asparagus  in  the  market  was  from  California, 
quite  large  quantises  being  leceived.  Dealers  were  at 
first  reluctant  about  handling  it,  especially  before  the 
Southern  arrived,  claiming  that  the  Caiifornia  product  was 
small  and  poor,  and  thev  did  not  believe  they  could  get  it 
regularly,  with  the  result  that  the  first  arrivals  were  very 
difficult  to  move,  and  seemingly  lovv  prices  had  to  be  ac- 
cepted. 

About  this  time  a  little  from  Charleston  appeared,  and  a 
few  bunches  were  received  for  several  days  until  the  cool 
wave  checked  shipments,  and  in  the  absence  of  Southern 
the  dealers  took  California,  and  while  the  demand  is  limited, 
it  seems  gradually  increasing  in  favor,  and  it  looks  as  if  the 
early  Southern  will  find  a  serious  competitor  in  the  Cali- 
fornia product,  and  it  is  believed  it  can  be  laid  down  here 
profitably  at  prices  equal,  if  not  below  those  usually  ob- 
tained early  in  the  season  for  Southern.  Receivers  here 
look  forward  to  increased  quantities  arriving  in  the  near 
future. 


PE^ORTICULTURE. 


Horticultural  Legislation. 

To  the  Members  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society: — Be- 
fore our  next  meeting  the  Legislature  shall  have  adjourned, 
therefore  1  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  the  society  of 
impending  legislation  of  direct  interest  to  the  members. 
On  yesterday  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $10,- 
000  for  the  purpose  of  sending  an  expert  to  foreign  coun- 
tries to  collect  and  import  parasitical  and  predaceous  in- 
sec  s.  This  bill  is  on  second  reading  in  the  Assembly.  A 
"  special  ■'  to  the  Chronicle  of  yesterday  says,  that  a  memo- 
riil  in  opposition  to  this  bill  has  been  gotten  up  at  Los  An- 
ge'e^  and  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Legislature.  In  this 
bill  it  is  conteoded  that  the  funds  appropriated  two  years 
ago  have  been  barren  of  results,  a  fact  which  requires  time 
and  experience  to  establish.  The  other  allegations  are 
groundless,  insomuch  as  what  tbe  memorial  asked  was 
done,  and  it  is  simply  the  outcome  of  personal  jealousy. 
Professor  Albert  Koebele  was  sent  on  this  mission  and  his 
ability  as  an  expert  entomologist  stands  pre-eminent.  Pro- 
fessor Koebele  discovered  the  vedalia  cardinalis,  which 
saved  millions  of  dollars  to  California.  The  attacks  on  his 
competency  and  service  to  the  country  and  State  are  un- 
just and  without  cause.    The  bill  will  no  doubt  pass  and 


become  a  law,  notwithstanding  the  animosity,  for  selfish 
motives,  entertained  by  those  in  opposition. 

An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  olive  oil 
is  on  second  reading  in  both  Houses.  This  bill  provides 
that  every  article,  substance  or  compound,  or  oil  other  than 
that  extracted  solely  from  the  fruit  of  the  olive  tree,  made 
in  semblance  of  olive  oil  made  solely  from  the  fruit  of  the 
olive  tree,  is  declared  to  be  "imitation  olive  oil;"  and  any 
person  who  adulterates,  or  manufactures  imitation  olive 
oil  (under  heavy  penalty)  must  place  a  label  on  the  can, 
bottle,  or  vessel,  bearing  the  words  "imitation  olive  oil." 
Also,  no  person  shall  knowingly  ship,  consign,  or  forward, 
by  any  common  carrier,  any  imitation  olive  oil,  unless 
marked  as  such;  and  no  person  shall  offer  for  sale  imita- 
tion olive  oil,  under  the  name  of  or  under  the  pretense  that 
the  same  is  pure  olive  oil.  Oil  manufactured  out  of  the 
State  cannot  be  sold  under  representation  that  it  is  manu- 
factured in  California. 

If  this  bill  becomes  a  law  it  will  put  a  stop  to  adulter- 
ation. 

A  bill  to  regulate  the  sale  of  fertilizers  is  on  second  read- 
ing in  the  Assembly,  and  will  no  doubt  pass  that  body  and 
be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  at  an  early  day. 

The  constitutional  amendment,  exempting  fruit  trees  and 
vines  from  taxation,  bids  fair  of  passage.  The  society  can 
take  such  steps  as  it  may  deem  wise  to  aid  these  measures 
in  becoming  laws. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  society  the  question  of  olive 
culture  was  discussed.  This  discussion  somehow  conveyed 
to  some  the  idea  that  there  was  no  money  in  growing  olives. 
I  have  received  several  letters  asking  why.  My  attention 
has  also  been  called  to  various  comments  in  certain  papers. 
There  was  nothing  said  at  the  last  meeting  which  would 
pive  this  impression,  oiher  than  what  the  letters  from  grow 
ers  themselves  contained.  One  fact  must  not  be  forgotten 
or  misunderstood,  and  that  is,  that  if  we  are  to  have  no 
laws  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  olive  oil,  and  to  prevent 
spurious  oils  from  being  sold  for  pure  California  olive  oil, 
so  long  will  the  industry  suffer.  Then  it  behooves  every 
one  to  do  his  might  in  the  passage  of  such  laws  that  will 
protect  the  industry  from  such  rascality.  Adulteration  of 
food  products  is  an  abomination  that  no  language  is  too 
severe  to  condemn.  B.  M.  Lelong, 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  24,  1893.  President. 


Stuff  each  half  of  the  white  as  full  as  possible  and  place  in 
a  pan.  Set  in  the  oven  long  enough  to  brown  the  top 
slightly. 


PI  HE  X).A>RY- 


Chickens  vs.  Wheat. 

Daniel  Campbell,  who  lives  west  of  Gridley,  is  the  owner 
of  one  of  the  finest  poultry  farms  in  this  county  and  his  ex- 
perience is  worth  something  to  many,  for  he  is  the  owner  of 
400  acres  of  rich  and  fertile  land  that  he  devotes  to  wheat. 
Wheat  growing  is  not  very  profitable,  so  $500  was  devoted 
to  chickens  and  the  gentleman  and  his  wile  have  studied 
the  poultry  question  thoroughly.  They  purchased  the  best 
breeds.  Brown  and  White  Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Rocks, 
planted  an  acre  or  two  to  alfalfa  and  took  excellent  care  of 
the  hens.  They  select  the  white  eggs  from  the  brown  and 
by  so  doing  obtain  two  and  a  half  cents  a  dozen  more  for 
the  white  than  for  the  brown  eggs.  They  have  established 
a  deserved  reputation  for  fine,  large  fresh  eggs  in  the  me- 
tropolis and  thus  get  from  three  to  four  cents  more  a  dozen 
than  the  ordinary  farmer  who  sends  his  eggs  to  market. 

In  the  season  when  eggs  are  high  the  utmost  attention  is 
paid  to  the  poultry  so  as  to  reap  a  big  price  for  the  eggs, 
but  when  eggs  are  low  they  are  hatched  by  means  of  an  in- 
cubator and  the  young  chicks  are  raised  by  hand.  They 
have  been  so  successful  that  Mr.  Campbell  recently  said  to 
a  friend  that  he  was  clearing  more  money  from  his  poultry 
than  from  his  400  acres  in  wheat. 

We  hope  his  example  will  be  followed  by  many,  for  there 
is  a  big  demand  for  eg^s  and  poultry  in  this  State,  and  we 
send  away  each  year  thousands  of  dollars  that  ought  to  be 
retained  in  California. 

The  price  is  not  likely  to  lessen  and  we  wish  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Campbell  may  continue  to  reap  a  rich  reward  from 
their  flocks  and  that  the  lesson  they  teach  may  be  learned 
by  those  who  cry  hard  times  yet  fail  to  get  out  of  the  old- 
time  rut. — Oroville  Register. 

Black  Minoroas. 

The  Black  Minorcas,  above  all  other  fowls,  can  be  safely 
and  highly  recommended  for  their  laying  qualities;  the  egg 
of  this  bird,  when  fully  matured,  being  the  largest  of  any 
breed,  says  an  exchange.  They  are  of  good  size,  are  hardy 
both  as  fowls  and  chicks,  easily  raised,  mature  early  and 
pullets  commence  laying  when  very  young.  They  are  non- 
setters,  small  eaters,  splendid  foragers,  and  without  doubt 
very  profitable.  Their  adaptability  to  all  soils  and  places, 
whether  in  confinement  or  allowed  unlimited  range,  make 
them  very  popular,  and  suitable  to  the  city  fancier  as  well 
as  to  the  farmer.  Their  plumage  is  pure  black  with  a  green 
or  metallic  luster.  The  legs  are  featherless,  clean,  and  of  a 
dark  slate  color.  The  chief  and  striking  ornament  of  the 
cock  is  his  comb,  which  is  very  large,  single,  straight  as  an 
arrow  and  evenly  serrated;  has  a  large  flowing  tail,  carried 
somewhat  high.  The  comb  of  the  hen  lies  over  on  one  sifle 
of  the  face  in  a  peculiar  fold,  similar  to  those  of  the  Leg- 
horn, but  much  larger,  wattles  being  in  proportion  to  the 
combs.  Tbe  face  is  red  but  the  lobes  are  of  pure  white,  and 
show  up  very  distinctly.  They  are  very  stylish,  with  a 
stride  as  majestic  as  that  of  a  king.  There  does  riot  exist  a 
more  useful,  hondsome,  or  profitable  breed  of  fowls  and 
those  lucky  enough  to  secure  a  setting  of  eggs  therefrom 
can  consider  themselves  as  more  than  fortunate. 


Stuffed  Eggs. 
Boil  twelve  eggs  as  hard  as  possible.  Take  off  the  shells 
carefully,  cut  the  whites  lengthwise  into  two  parts  and  re- 
move the  yolks.  Mash  the  yolks  very  fine;  add  a  heaping 
teaspoonful  of  rolled  crackers,  a  teaspoonful  of  celery  seed, 
the  same  of  mustard,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Mix  well, 
and  add  a  teaspoonful  of  melted  butter  to  tbe  mbcture. 


What  Thought  Did. 

A  Parable. 

Now  when  he  had  milked  the  kine  and  his  wife  had 
strained  the  milk  into  pots  made  of  clay. 

He  sat  himself  down  and  putting  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  hunted  for  a  nickel. 

And  behold  he  findeth  none. 

And  he  said  unto  his  wife:  "  Why  is  it  that  we  have  so 
few  shekels  I  work  hard  from  early  morn  till  dewy  eve 
(in  winter  till  frosted  or  frozen  eve),  but  the  shekels  disap- 
pear as  fast  as  I  can  take  them  in,  and  I  cannot  get  any  to 
lay  away  for  a  rainy  day." 

Then  his  wife  answered  and  said  unto  him:  "  I  have 
been  thinking  much  about  these  things  lately,  and  I  am 
afraid  we  are  not  walking  in  the  right  dairy  path,  and  one 
that  leadeth  to  a  pocketful  of  shekels.  Why  not  take 
some  good  farm  papers  and  read  up  on  the  business?" 

And  he  taketh  his  wife's  advice  and  subscribeth  for  sev- 
eral papers. 

After  a  few  months  he  beginneth  to  ses  where  he  had 
been  making  mistakes. 

And  he  sayeth  to  his  wife:  "  Let  us  hump  ourselves, 
and  do  exactly  as  the  papers  teach."    And  they  humped. 

He  selleth  all  of  the  kine  that  were  poor  milkers  and  in- 
vesteth  some  of  the  shekels  in  a  new  dairy  outfit,  and  had 
enough  left  to  purchase  several  tons  of  good  feed  where- 
with to  feed  the  rest  of  the  herd. 

He  resolveth  to  keep  a  winter  dairy,  and  breedeth  his 
cows  with  that  object  in  view. 

He  maketh  granular  butter,  and  wrappeth  it  up  in  parch- 
ment paper. 

He  selleth  his  butter  to  persons  living  afar  off  in  a  large 
city,  and  he  getteth  twice  as  much  for  it  as  he  used  to  get 
for  his  buttermilk-flavored  butter. 

He  raiseth  the  heifer  calves  from  his  best  kine  that  he 
breedeth  to  a  bull  whose  name  is  recorded  in  a  herd-book. 

He  groweth  crops  for  soiling  when  the  drouth  comes,  and 
he  talketh  about  building  a  silo. 

His  wife  getteth  the  kinks  out  of  her  back  while  attend- 
ing to  the  portable  creamery. 

His  children  became  acquainted  with  store  clothes  and 
go  to  school,  while  his  big  dog  churneth  the  butter. 

We  worketh  not  so  many  hours  as  heretofore,  but  the 
work  he  now  does  tells. 

When  he  now  putteth  his  hand  in  his  pocket  it  graspeth 
a  lot  of  shekels. 

He  layeth  by  some  shekels  in  a  bank,  so  that  when  he 
getteth  old  he  will  be  provided  for. 

His  wife  employeth  a  hired  girl  and  findeth  time  to  grow 
some  flowers. 

He  improveth  the  farm  and  keepeth  the  house  painted. 

Yes,  verily,  he  becometh  a  model  dairyman,  and  so  en- 
lighteneth  his  neighbors  that  they  begin  to  catch  on  and  be 
in  it. — National  Stockman. 


Keep  the  Stable  Clean. 

Next  to  good  and  regular  feeding  there  is  no  more  im- 
portant matter  about  the  winter  dairy,  to  be  looked  after, 
than  its  sanitary  condition;  not  to  be  looked  after  by  fits 
and  starts,  but  a  uniform,  every-day  attention.  While  the 
stables  should  be  kept  clean  at  all  times  of  the  year,  says 
John  Gould  in  Practical  Farmer,  the  winter  season  is  yet 
more  important,  as  the  cows  are  confined  in  them  the 
greater  part  of  the  time.  If  the  stable-boy  gets  the  habit 
of  keeping  the  stables  tidy  early  in  the  season,  he  will  be 
apt  to  keep  it  up  through  the  winter.  To  keep  the  stable 
clean  means  more  than  taking  out  the  contents  of  the  gut- 
ters each  day.  It  means  keeping  the  stables  dry,  free  of 
smells  and  supplied  with  fresh  air,  so  that  the  cows  are  in 
a  healthy  atmosphere.  The  stable-floor  should  be  abol- 
ished, i.  e.,  a  floor  raised  up  on  logs,  from  one  to  four  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  the  graveled  or  cemented  floor  sub- 
stituted. The  old-style  floor,  with  its  cavern  of  winds  and 
abode  of  foul  odors  beneath,  has  had  its  day  and  should  be 
relegated  to  the  past,  in  all  well-appointed  dairies,  where 
winter  milch  cows  are  confined.  There  should  be  a  gener- 
ous using  of  dry  leaves,  straw,  etc.,  in  the  stables,  absorb- 
ents in  the  gutters;  and,  where  plaster  cannot  be  readily 
had,  "  dry  "  road  dust  should  be  sprinkled  in  the  gutters 
daily.  Milk  is  made  from  the  blood  of  the  cow.  Blood  is 
purified  in  the  lungs  of  a  cow  by  the  inhaling  of  fresh,  pure 
air,  and  if  the  air  is  loaded  with  impurities,  how  can  the 
blood  be  thoroughly  oxygenized  ?  Of  course  it  is  more 
work  to  keep  a  stable  tidy  than  to  simply  clean  it  out;  but 
then  no  reader  will  think  of  stable-work  except  by  the  best 
methods,  and  this  paragraph  is  for  him  to  read  to  his  more 
indifferent  neighbor. 

Dairy  Notes. 

The  dairy  farmer  who  knows  about  what  income  he  may 
expect  each  week  can  gage  his  expenses  according  to  his 
means  much  bet'er  than  the  man  whose  income  depends 
upon  the  sale  of  wheat  or  some  other  crop  that  he  only 
realizes  profit  from  once  a  year. 

In  testing  milk  with  the  Babcock  machine  it  has  been 
found  that  the  morning's  milk  is  richer  than  the  night's,  be- 
cause the  cow  goes  through  less  motion  at  night,  and  all 
motion  robs  the  milk  of  fat.  This  is  a  great  argument  for 
keeping  the  cows  stabled  all  winter,  if  not  all  the  year 
round. 

Do  not  wait  for  more  than  three  days'  cream  to  accumu- 
late in  order  to  get  "enough  for  a  churning."  Three  times 
a  week  is  none  too  often,  and  the  butter  will  come  with  less 
labor,  and  there  will  be  less  chance  of  bitter  butter  or  but- 
termilk. We  would  prefer  to  churn  three  times  a  week 
than  twice  or  once,  as  we  think  it  could  be  done  with  less 
labor,  and  know  it  would  be  sure  to  make  better  butter. 
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Parmer  Brown's  Conclusion. 

Well,  the  first  I  heard  abou:  em 

Was  through  some  boarders  we  had 
Thit  talked  about  microbes  and  such  things 

Till  I  own  I  was  lairly  scared. 
We've  lived  on  the  farm  tor  thirty  odd  year, 

And  been  middlin'  healthy,  loo; 
We've  raised  eight  good,  smart  children. 

Which 's  as  well  as  most  of  folks  do. 

Bat  last  summer  we  took  some  professors, 

And  ihey  made  my  blood  run  cold. 
For  ghosts  and  goblins  warn't  nowhere 

Compared  to  the  yarns  they  told 
About  microbes  that  swim  in  water 

And  Ry  on  wing?  through  the  air, 
That  hive  feet  to  walk  about  with 

And  can  stick  to  your  skin  and  hair. 

They  peeked  over  the  edge  of  the  well  curb 

To  see  if  the  bucket  was  clean. 
And  analyzed  the  pertaters 

To  find  the  Paris  green 
That  I  put  on  the  tops  in  early  spring, 

Afore  the  pertaters  was  growed. 
Though  how  they  thought  it  couM  get  inside 

Was  more  than  ever  I  knowed. 

They  wanted  our  Tomcat  kept  to  home, 

Because  one  of  'em  heard  of  a  case 
Where  a  cat  brought  home  a  disease  in  its  fur, 

Though  there  warn't  one  to  ketch  in  the  place. 
They  went  up  into  the  paster 

To  see  if  the  cows  eat  weeds. 
For  if  they  did,  the  milk  we  used 

Would  bs  full  of  colic  seeds. 

They  peeked  in  the  suUer  and  aired  the  barn, 

Though  I  allurs  took  pains  to  keep  clean, 
And  sprmkled  cleansin'  powders  around 

That  smelt  wus'n  any  old  dreen. 
They  hunted  'em  faithful  all  summer 

Till  I  kind  of  pitied  the  things. 
And  thought  to  myself  the  Almighty  was  wise 

When  on  some  of  the  kinds  he  put  wings. 

Well,  after  they'd  gone  away  in  the  fall, 

Matilda  she  says  to  me: 
"The  best  thing  we  can  do,  Caleb, 

Is  to  let  the  whole  thing  be." 
So  we  come  to  this  conclusion. 

No  matter  what  microbes  might  bring, 
A  little  bit  of  1  arning 

Is  a  mighty  dangerous  thing. 

— E.  L.  Waldron  in  the  Yankee  B'ade. 


Widder  Rattlebee's  Speeoh  on  Viticul- 
ture. 


Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Lal-ba  J.  Dakin. 


|hE  other  day  Jisper  an'  I 
went  down  ter  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  an'  we 
had  a  mighty  peart  time,  I 
kin  tell  ye.  There  was  right 
smart  o'  men  an'  womin  thar 
an'  they  spoke  jus'  like  it  war  camp-meetin', 
on'y  it  was  about  moths  'n  bugs  'n  hotty- 
culter,  but  mostly  it  was  about  prunes  'n 
apples  'n  grapes  Wal,  ez  I  was  sayin', 
everbody  tuk  turns  talkin'  an'  gassin'  roun', 
so  I  hunched  Jisper  an'  whispered  an'  sez, 
sez  I: 

"  '  Git  up  an'  tell  'em  'bout  our  apples  an' 
prunes,  our  Cornish  John  grapes,  Musky 
Elexarnder;  Black  Phareoughs,  an'  so  on,' 
sez  I.  Bjt  he  just  hugged  the  seat  like  a 
snail  does  its  shsil;  he  wouldn't  stir  a  inch. 
So  I  whispered  ag'in  behind  my  glove  an' 
sez  'E'  you'd  on'y  be'n  learnin'  a  psace  ter 
speak  'stead  o'  fitin'  Reub  Toben  you'd  er 
hit  it  fer  onct,'  sez  I,  but  he  hild  holt  o'  the 
seat  tighier'n  ever. 

"  Wal,  bimeby  the  Pres'dent  of  the  meet- 
in'  that  was  up  on  the  plantform  ris  out'n 
his  cheer  an'  sez.  sez  he: 

"  '  Has  the  grape  question  be'n  discursed 
io  all  its  bearin's?  Has  nobody  nothin' 
more  ter  say  on  viitleculter  ? ' 

"When  I  beared  that  I  jumps  up;  fer  ef 
ennybody  kin  cook  good  vittles  I  kin.  An' 
I  sez  sez  I: 

"  '  Mr.  Pres'dent,  I  reckon  vittlecultur 
means  cookin'  vittles  the  best  way,  an'  I 
mus'  say  I  allers  hev  right  good  luck  with 
thing;,  tho'  some  folks  say  Missour'ans  air 
gin'ly  or'nary  'bout  cullender  matters,  but 
my  gran'maw  come  from  New  Ham'sher  an' 
she  handed  down  her  reseats  to  my  maw  an' 
me,  so  thet  back  home  thar  we  was  quite 
notified  fer  cookin',  ef  I  do  say  it  thet 
ortent  to,'  sez  I. 

" '  An'  I  ain't  goin'  ter  take  up  yer  time 
tellin'  how  ter  make  cake  'n  pies,"  sez  I,  "  fer 
ev'ry  mag'zine  an'  nusepaper  ez  plum  full  o' 
them  reseats;  but  I'll  tell  ye  how  ter  git  up 
a  old-fashern  biled  dish  sich  ez  they  useter 
hev  back  East  long  ago.  Now,  most  ever- 
body in  Californy  cooks  ther  meat  in  one 
kittle  an'  ther  veg'tables  in  a  nuther  an'  ther 
tatoes  'n  puddin'  in  the  oven,  like's  enny  way. 
But  thet's  mighty  or'nary  fer  a  biled  dish;  ye 
want  a  kittle  thet'll  hold  the  hull  codwal- 
lopin'  lot;  an'  ye  put  in  yer  cornbeef  an'  a 
leeile  peace  o'  pork  an'  let  'em  bile  a  spell, 
then  ye  put  in  yer  roitabeggar  turnips  an' 
beats  ef  they're  bij,  an'  ez  soon  ez  they  git 
to  bilin'  good,  hev  ready  yer  puddin'  in  er 
big  an'  drap  thet  in.    Ye  make  yer  puddin' 


out'n  buttermilk  'n  sallyraters,  with  co'n- 
meal  'n  flour  stirred  in,  an'  a  spoonful  o' 
lasses  an'  plenty  o'  home  made  ra'sons.  We 
make  all  our  rasons  out'n  the  Muskyteller 
grapes,  an'  I  don't  see  but  they're  jes'  ez 
good  ez  store  rasons,  an'  they're  mighty  con 
trivin'  ter  hev  in  ther  house;  back  home  we 
uster  put  in  dried  rasb'ries.  Wal,  you  let 
'em  bile  till  'leven  er'clork;  then  ye  wash 
an'  tense  yer  'tatoes  in  hot  water  an' — O,  I 
forgot  to  put  in  the  cabbige,  vis;  ef  it's  er 
big,  solid  head  put  it  in  middlin'  early,  'fore 
ye  do  the  puddin',  say,  so't  the  water  won't 
stop  bilin'  after  thet's  in.  Ye  don't  pare  yer 
'tatoes  'fore  ye  put  'em  in,  'cause  they're  bet- 
ter cooked  in  ther  skins,  but  ye  want  ter 
skim  ofT  all  the  fat  thet  s  riz  on  the  water  the 
fust  thing  ef  ye  don't  want  yer  veg'tables 
greasy;  yis.  Wal,  now  everything  bein'  in 
one  kittle,  it  all  gits  pervaded  by  the  meat 
an'  tastes  right  relishin'.  Et  the  puddin'  is 
a  leetle  too  salty  on  the  outside  ye  kin  scrape 
off  some,  but  it's  gen'ly  mighty  nice  ef  ye 
m-ike  a  good  sarse  to  eat  on't. 

"'An'  that's  carrits,  they's  reel  delterus  in 
a  biled  dish,  too,  an'  some  doctors  'low 
they're  more  conclusive  ter  health  thun  ary 
other  veg'table  'thout  it's  onions,  so  I  eat 
'em,  tho'  I  ain't  no  great  favorite  of  'em 
reely.  But  cows  an'  ho'ses,  they're  rav'nus 
for  'em  ef  you  give  'em  the  white,  bulgin' 
kind;  they  kin  be  planted  'tween  yer  fruit 
trees  when  they're  small,  an'  not  h  irt  'em 
a  grain. 

•'  'Now,  I  reckon  ye'll  'low  I've  told  ye 
'bout  the  reg'lar  old-fashern  biled  dish  sech 
ez  our  antsisters  had,'  sez  I.  'We  hev  it  to 
the  ranch  ever  once'n  awhile  an'  it's  mighty 
appletizin'  ef  yer  wukin'  hard;  an'  ye  got  ter 
wuk  hard  ef  ye  want  good  crops.  I  find  a 
body  kin  raise  most  ennything  ef  they'll 
plant  it  on  er  mountin'  ranch  an'  'tend  to 't. 
But  we  planted  one  thing  that  was  wus'n 
Canady  thistles  er  p'isen  oak;  it  spread  'n 
spread  till  it  like  ter  tuk  the  hul  ranch.  It 
cost  lots  o'  money  ter  take  keer  on 't  an' 
seemed  like  'twould  kill  us  all,  but  last  year 
we  cleaned  it  ofT,  an'  it  was  a  right  smart 
load  I  tell  ye.    What  ye  'spose  'twas.'' 

"  'It  was  a  mogidge!  Take  wa'nin',  don't 
never  plant  no  mogidge.' 

"  Wal,  I  tuk  my  seat  an'  sot  down,  an' 
eveibody  jes'  stomped  n'  cheered  like  they 
was  mighty  pleased  at  my  speech,  an'  I 
reckon  they  was,  tho'  when  1  fust  begun 
talkin',  Jasper  had  pulled  my  gownd  an' 
whispered  that  the  pres'dent  dian't  say  '  vit- 
tles,' but  of  co'se  I  knowed  better,  an'  when 
he  riz  up  on  the  plantform  an'  thanked  me 
fer  detainin'  the  awjunce  so  well,  I  reckon 
Jasper  changed  his  mind,  yis." 


Meaning  of  the  Various  Colors. 

White  was  the  embiem  of  lig'at,  religious 
purity,  innocence,  faith,  joy  and  life  In  the 
judge  it  indicates  integrity;  in  the  sick,  hum- 
ility; in  the  woman,  chastity. 

Red,  the  ruby,  signifies  fire,  divine  love 
and  royalty.  VVhite  and  red  roses  express 
love  and  wisdom'.  The  red  ci>lor  oi  ihe 
blood  has  its  origin  in  the  action  of  the  heart, 
which  corresponds  to,  or  symbolizas,  love. 
In  a  bad  sense  it  corresponds  to  the  infernal 
love  of  evil,  hatred,  etc. 

Blue,  or  the  sapphire,  expresses  Heaven, 
the  firmament,  truth  Irom  a  celestial  origin, 
constancy  and  fidelity. 

Yellow,  or  gold,  is  the  svmbol  of  the  sun, 
of  marriage  and  faithfulness.  In  a  bad  sense 
yellow  signifies  inconstancy,  jealousy  and 
deceit. 

Green,  the  emerald,  is  the  color  of  spring, 
of  hope,  particularly  of  the  hope  of  immortnl- 
ity  and  of  victory,  as  the  color  of  the  laurel 
and  palm. 

Violet,  the  amethyst,  signifies  love  and 
truth,  or  passion  and  suffering. 

Purple  and  scarlet  signifiy  things  good  and 
true  from  a  celestial  origin. 

Black  corresponds  to  despair,  darkness, 
earthliness,  mourning,  negation,  wickedness 
and  death.   

Country  CIrls'  Advantages. 

"  What  advantages  has  the  countiy  girl 
over  the  city  girl?"  asks  "  Deliia"  in  the 
Marysville  Democrat.  Well,  we  glanced  at 
the  question  upside  and  down  the  other  day, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  country 
girl  has  considerably  the  larger  half  Please 
keep  your  seat,  city  folks;  I  am  not  through 
yet.  In  the  first  place,  where  will  you  find 
more  pure  air,  better  exercises  and  good 
food  than  in  the  country,  the  very  elements 
essential  to  constitute  a  good  foundation 
that  will  stand  the  wear  and  tear  that  de- 
volves upon  them  when  once  they  shoulder 
the  realities  of  life?  Take  the  country  girl 
when  but  a  mere  child  and  her  first  lessons 
are  from  nature,  while  the  little  city  girl, 
penned  up  and  debarred  from  all  these 
privileges,  is  perhaps  being  loaded  down 
with  all  the  gewgaws  conceivable ;  little 
pilms  squeezed  into  tight-fitting  gloves, 
some  kind  of  a  little  knit  concern  stuck  on 


its  head  neither  beneficial  nor  ornamental, 
rigged  out  for  a  street  parade.  Or  if  sent  to 
school  the  little  brain  is  stuffed  to  its  utmost, 
until  what  do  you  see,  a  pale-faced  physical 
wreck.  The  country  girl  who  lives  with 
nature  develops  the  faculties  given  to  her  as 
nature  would  have  her  do.  Some  say  her 
educational  advantages  are  not  so  good. 
Our  schools  and  colleges  of  to-day  ex'end 
the  same  privileges  to  the  country  as  well  as 
to  the  city  girl.  You  have  your  libraries, 
while  the  country  girl  has  not  what  you 
have.  But  literature,  and  good  literature,  is 
within  the  reach  of  almost  every  one.  Out- 
side the  libraries  there  is  as  much  literature, 
yes,  if  not  more,  than  in  the  city,  and  better 
use  made  of  it.  "  As  woman  is  not  content 
with  woman's  recognition,"  the  writer  heard 
a  man,  yes,  a  city  man,  too,  say,  that  the 
country  girl  was  better  posted  on  all  current 
events  than  the  city  girl,  generally  speaking. 
Her  mind  isn't  dwaried  by  fashion;  a  scien- 
tific matter  is  of  more  interest  to  her  than  the 
fashion  plate,  and  hasn't  as  many  tempta- 
tions to  lure  her  from  the  nobler  purposes  of 
life. 

Grains  of  Gold. 

A  man  without  deci:>ion  can  never  be  said 
to  belong  to  himself. — Foster. 

Toil  is  the  lot  of  man,  and  not  of  the  poor 
man  exclusively. — Freeman. 

It  is  more  honorable  to  acknowledge  our 
faults  than  to  boast  of  our  merits. 

He  serves  his  party  best  who  serves  his 
country  b*st. — Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 

Riches  only  adorn  the  house,  but  virtue 
adorns  the  person. — From  the  Chinese. 

Do  not  look  upon  the  vessel,  but  upon 
that  which  it  contains.  —Hebrew  Proverb. 

Be  decent  at  home,  for,  as  Bouring  says, 
"  A  happy  family  is  but  an  earlier  heaven." 

Whatever  creed  be  taught  or  land  be  trod, 
man's  conscience  is  the  oracle  of  God. — By- 
ron. 

Naught  from  my  birth  or  ancestors  I 
claim;  all  is  my  own,  my  honor  and  my 
fame. — Ovid. 

Preach  not  because  you  have  to  say  some- 
thing, but  bjcause  you  have  something  to 
say. — Whately. 

There  is  a  certain  noble  pride  through 
which  merits  shine  brighter  than  through 
modesty. — Richter. 

I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  ex- 
cept myself,  against  whom  I  know  most 
faults. — Shakespeare. 

Do  not  think  it  wasted  time  to  submit 
yourself  to  any  influence  which  may  bring 
upon  you  any  noble  feeling. — Ruskin. 

Man  is  himself  the  crowning  wonder  of 
creation;  the  study  of  his  nature  the  noblest 
study  the  world  affords. — G  adstone. 

The  p'oud  have  no  friends;  not  in  pros- 
perity, lor  then  they  know  nobody;  and  not 
in  adversity,  for  then  nobody  knows  them. — 
Charron. 

Contact  with  good  never  fails  to  impart 
good,  as  travelers' g  irments  retain  the  odor 
of  the  flowers  through  which  they  have 
passed. — Smiles. 

Lost  weal  h  may  be  replaced  by  industry, 
lost  knowledge  by  study,  lost  health  by  tem- 
perance or  medicine,  but  lost  time  is  g>ne 
forever. — Smiles. 


Curious  vral  Statistics. 

The  human  family  living  on  earth  to  day 
consists  of  about  1,450,000,000  souls — not 
less,  probably  more.  These  are  distributed 
literally  all  over  the  earth's  surface,  there  be- 
ing no  considerable  spot  on  the  globe  where 
man  has  not  found  a  foothold.  In  Asia,  the 
so-called  "  cradle  of  the  human  race."  there 
are  now  about  800,000,000  people,  densely 
crowded,  on  an  average  of  about  120  to 
every  square  mile.  In  Europe  there  are 
320,000,000,  averaging  100  to  the  square 
mile,  not  so  crowded  as  Asia,  but  every- 
where dense  and  in  many  places  overpopu- 
laled.  In  Africa  there  are  a jproximately 
210000,000,  and  in  the  Americas — North, 
South  and  Central — 110,000,000,  these  latter 
of  course  relatively  thinly  scattered  over 
broad  areas.  On  the  island;,  large  and 
small,  there  are  probably  10000,000  more. 
The  extremes  of  the  blacks  and  the  whites 
are  as  five  to  three,  the  remaining  700.000,000 
intermediate  brown,  yellow  and  tawny  in 
color.  Of  the  entire  race  500,000,000  are 
well  clothed — that  is,  they  wear  garments  of 
some  kind  that  will  cover  nakedness;  250, 
000  000  h  ibitually  go  naked  and  700,000,000 
only  cover  the  middle  parts  of  the  body; 
500,000,000  live  in  houses;  700,000,000  in 
huts  and  caves,  the  remaining  250000,000 
virtually  having  no  place  to  lay  their  heads. 
Philadelphia  Press. 


Lobelia  for  Sore  Eyes. 

Solomon  Jewett,  over  90  years  of  age,  a 
pioneer  sheep-herder  in  California,  recom- 
mends steeping  the  leaves  of  lobelia  (Indian 
tobacco)  and  applying  carefully  to  the  lids 
for  sore  eyes  of  man  and  beast. 


Concernlner  Easter  Cards. 

Many  of  the  most  artistic  Easter  cards  are 
now  made  at  home,  and  much  originality 
may  be  displayed  in  this  delightful  work. 

Flowers  are  the  favorite  decorations. 
White  lilies,  pansies  and  violets  are  usually 
selected  as  especially  suitable  for  this  spring 
festival,  the  lily  as  a  symbol  of  purity,  the 
pansy,  "thoughts,"  and  the  blue  violets, 
faithfulness. 

Dainty  booklets  of  water-color  paper  often 
contain  a  short  Easter  poem.  These  may 
be  either  painted  or  printed  with  India  ink 
in  old  English  letters.  The  leaves  are 
fastened  together  with  narrow  ribbons  in  the 
li^ht,  delicate  shades  used  lavishly.  The 
edges  are  made  ragged,  and  the  cover  a  little 
larger  than  the  leaves.  Holes  through 
which  the  ribbon  is  slipped  are  burned  in 
the  paper  with  a  small  iron  heated  red  hot. 

On  a  deep  cream-colored  card,  which  is 
diamond-shaped,  a  garland  of  lilies  of  the 
valley  is  gracefully  painted,  and  within  this, 
in  letters  of  silver  "  Easter-tide  fill  thee  with 
joy." 

Another  card,  made  in  the  form  of  a  heart, 
is  white  with  gold  decorations.  It  has  a 
narrow  gold  border  surrounding  this  line 
from  a  hymn:  "Hallelujah!  Hallelujah  I 
Hearts  to  heaven  and  voices  raise."  Still 
another  handsome  souvenir  has  a  group  of 
three  angel  faces  painted  on  a  very  light- 
pink  background.  Beneath  these  the  beau- 
tiful Easter  thought,  "God  hath  sent  His 
angels  to  the  earth  again,"  is  quaintly  let- 
tered. 

One  card  shows  an  old  subject  treated  in 
a  new  way.  A  heavy  cream  card  is  deco- 
rated with  a  silver  cross,  on  which  is  in- 
scribed, "  Hail  the  day  that  sees  Him  rise." 
A  wreath  of  blue  violets  is  twined  around  the 
cross,  while  several  clusters  of  these  dainty 
flowers  are  arranged  at  its  base. 

A  very  original  Easter  card  has  a  wide 
border  of  a  cold,  stone  gray.  Toward  the 
center  the  color  is  lighter,  and  at  the  top  of 
the  card  it  is  the  light  gray  so  often  seen  in 
a  Winter's  sky;  through  this  a  flood  of  most 
radiant  sunshine  sheds  its  rays  over  these 
purple  words:  "  The  Eister  sunshine  breaks 
again.'' 

One  artistic  remembrance  gracefully  com- 
bines fair  Easter  lilies,  buds  and  blossoms, 
and  happy  birds  hovering  near  them.  The 
bickgrouod  is  light  blue.  In  the  lower  right 
corner  is  this  appropriate  quotation  in  silver 
and  white: 

"  The  world  itself  keep;  Easter  Day, 
And  Easter  birds  are  singing; 
Etster  f)  >wers  are  bloming  gay, 
And  Eister  buds  are  springing." 
The  cover  of  a  long,  narrow  booklet  is 
painted  light  pink,  with  a  pretty  little  bed  of 
crocus.    This  suitable  verse  runs  through 
the  pages: 

"  Out  of  the  snow  the  crocus  so  white 
Is  heralding  in  the  Easter  morn. 
With  cup;  as  pure  as  toe  morning  light 

That  gl  jws  in  the  eist  now  fieshly  born. 
R»re  Eisier  blossom  with  heart  of  gold. 
Springing  so  white  from  earth's  d  irk  mold 
Ring  pure  white  bell  I  ring  pure  white  bell, 
To  all  the  earth  your  g!adneis  tell.'" 

White  celluloid  is  used  for  the  covir  of 
one  card;  a  wreath  of  purple,  lavender, 
golden  brown  and  yellow  pansies  is  painted 
around  the  border.  The  celluloid  is  then 
cut  away  from  the  edges.  On  a  card  painted 
sky  blue  several  silvjr  bells  were  painted. 
Underneath  wore  lh:se  lines  in  letters  of 
silver  and  white: 

"  Ring  hippy  bells  at  Ei;ter  tim". 

The  world  is  glad  to  heir  your  chime." 

Lilies  are  again  seen,  this  time  on  a  gold 
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booklet.    Across  the  front  is  a  cluster  of  the 
white  lilies  tied  with  long,  white  ribbon,  and 
this  sentence  in  white:    "  The  great  hope  of 
Easter,  that  day  will  follow  night." 
On  the  inner  pages  is  this  wise  verse: 

D?ar  Humin  Christ,  the  vision 

Of  thy  divine  despair 
Will  hallow  all  Good  Fridays, 

And  make  all  Easlers  fair; 
For  death  must  turn  to  gladness 

As  sunshine  follows  rain, 
And  in  the  heart  of  sorrow 
We  see  thy  smile  again. 
Several  very  choice  cards  showed  only  ex- 
quisite lettering.    A  very  acceptable  one, 
which  is  still  fulfilling  its  mission,  was  sent 
to  a  family  of  three  small  children: 
Little  children  dear,  look  up  ! 

Toward  His  brightness  pressing, 
Lift  up  every  heart,  a  cup, 
For  the  deaf  Lord's  blessing. 

Booklets  composed  of  favorite  Scriptural 
quotations  are  happy  selections. — New  York 
Times. 

Literary  Labor. 
In  a  sketch  that  has  recently  been  printed 
of  a  living  literary  man,  we  are  told  that  "  it 
is  his  cutomto  write  about  6ooo  words  every 
day."  There  is  no  man  in  all  the  world  who 
can  write  every  day  6ooo  words  that  are 
worth  reading,  or  one-half  that  number. 
For  a  good  solid  day's  work  of  a  man  of 
thought  and  knowledge  looo  words  are  suffi- 
cient, and  if  on  any  one  day  he  writes  twice 
that  number  he  should  take  a  rest  the  next 
day. 

We  are  not  speaking  of  copyists  or  short- 
hand reporters,  but  of  men  who  think  with 
all  their  soul  as  they  write  with  all  their 
power. 

The  fast-writing  author  whose  biography 
lies  before  us  is  sometimes  seized  with  the 
scribbler's  mania,  and  while  it  lasts  he  sur- 
passes, on  a  long  stretch,  his  ordinary  daily 
record  of  6ooo  words.  A  short  while  ago  he 
knocked  off  in  twenty-five  days  a  book  con- 
taining 150,000  words;  and  as  he  wrote  on 
the  eight-hour  system,  he  must  have  thought 
and  written  750  words  every  hour  of  his 
working  day,  right  straight  along,  or  at  the 
rate  of  about  thirteen  words  a  minute.  We 
are  disposed  to  guess  that  this  author's  liter- 
ary value,  remarkable  as  it  is,  might  be  en- 
larged if  he  had  some  experience  of  the 
writer's  cramp. — New  York  Sun. 


over.  Use  no  saap.  Rinse  in  clear,  warm 
water.  Press  while  still  damp.  This  will 
not  injure  the  most  delicate  colors. — Ameri- 
can Cultivator. 


Battles  Foueht  on  Sunday. 

Many  of  the  most  famous  battles  of  history 
have  bfpn  fought  on  Sunday,  says  the  St. 
Louis  Globe- Democrat.  To  go  no  further 
back  than  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  brittle  ot  Eyiau,  won  on  February  8, 
1807,  by  Napoleon,  over  the  Russians  and 
Prussians,  and  the  battle  of  Friedland,  June 
14,  1807,  won  by  Napoleon  over  the  same  al- 
lies, were  fought  on  Sunday.  On  Sunday, 
May  21,  1809,  Napoleon  was  defeated  at  Ess- 
ling;  on  Sunday,  May  2, 1813,  won  the  victory 
ofLutzen,  and  on  Sunday,  June  18,  181$,  was 
overthrown  at  Waterloo. 

Wellington,  besides  Waterloo,  won  several 
of  his  greatest  victories  on  Sunday,  being 
victorious  at  Vimeira,  in  Portugal,  August 
21,  1808;  at  Fuentes  de  Onoro,  May  5,  181 1 ; 
at  Orthez,  February  27,  1814;  at  Tarbes, 
March  20,  1814,  and  at  Toulouse,  April  10, 
1814,  all  these  battles  being  fought  on  Sun- 
day. During  the  civil  war  in  this  country 
the  first  battle  at  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861, 
was  fought  on  Sunday,  and  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  Septcnber  19  and  20,  1863, 
ended  on  Sunday.  Vicksburg  was  surrender- 
ed on  Saturday,  July  4,  1863,  and  formally 
occupied  on  Sunday,  the  following  day,  and 
on  the  same  day  Lee  began  his  retreat  from 
Gettysburg.  Petersburg  fell  on  Sunday, 
April  2,  1865,  and  on  the  following  Sunday 
Lee  surrendered. 


An  Editorial  Homily. 

None  of  us,  surely,  do  as  well  as  we  know, 
and  few  can  even  live  up  to  their  expressed 
convictions  ;  yet  in  order  to  have  our  words 
carry  much  weight,  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
sistency between  deeds  and  words  is  essen- 
tial. A  deep  feeling  of  sympathy  pervades 
the  mind,  however,  especially  among  editor- 
ial brethern,  when  reading  of  this  tragic,  but 
all-too-common  occurence  : 

"  Yes,"  said  the  editor,  as  he  put  his  gum- 
brush  into  the  ink-bottle,  and  iried  to  paste 
on  a  clipping  with  his  pen,  "yes  the  great 
fault  of  the  newspaper  contributors  is  care- 
lessness." 

"Indeed,"  he  continued,  as  he  dropped 
the  copy  he  had  been  writing  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket,  and  marked  "  Editorial"  across 
the  corner  of  a  poem  entitled  "  An  Ode  to 
Death,''  ''  contributors  are  terribly  careless." 

"You  would  be  surprised,"  said  he,  as  he 
clipped  out  a  column  of  fashion  notes,  and 
labeled  them  "  Agriculture,"  "  to  see  the  slip- 
shod writing  that  comes  into  the  editorial 
sanctum.  Misspelled,  unpunctuated,  written 
on  both  sides  of  the  sheet,  illegible,  ungram- 
matical  stuff  1  Contributors  are  terribly  care- 
less.   They  are — " 

Just  then  the  office-boy  came  in,  in  that 
dictatorial  and  autocratic  manner  he  has, 
and  demanded  more  copy,  and  the  editor 
handed  him  the  love-letter  he  had  just  writ- 
ten to  his  sweetheart. — Exchange. 


How  to  Clean  Dresses. 

Get  five  cents  worth  of  soapbark  from  the 
druggist  (about  a  teacupful).  For  one  dress 
take  half  of  it  and  steep  in  about  one  quart 
of  boiling  water  for  about  half  an  hour  or 
more,  then  strain  through  a  cloth. 

For  a  silk  dress,  while  the  liquid  is  warm, 
take  a  piece  of  white  flannel  and  dip  into  it 
at  inteivals,  and  rub  the  silk  ot  satin  with  it 
till  it  seems  cleansed.  When  done,  pull  the 
material  straight  and  hang  it  to  dry.  Do 
not  iron  either  the  silk  or  satin.  If  the  dress 
is  very  much  soiled,  use  clean  liquor  to  rinse 
it,  but  do  not  use  clear  water  (or  silk,  or  it 
will  not  stiffen  up  well. 

For  a  woolen  dress,  dip  the  part  to  be 
cleansed,  or  the  whole  of  it  if  needed,  into 
the  liquor.  This  can  be  rinsed  in  the  same 
after  washing,  or  in  clean  warm  water.  If 
very  dirty,  put  the  dress  to  soak  in  a  tub  in 
the  liquor  with  more  water  added  before 
cleaning  or  washing.  The  woolen  goods 
should  be  pressed  until  it  is  quite  dry. 

Water  in  which  potatoes  have  been  boiled 
will  cleanse  delicate-colored  woolen  or 
worsted  goods.    The  dress  should  be  wet  all 
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The  Fishing;  Party. 

Wunst  we  went  a-fishin'— me 
An'  my  Pa  an'  Ma — all  three. 
When  they  was  a  picnic,  'way 
Out  to  Hanch's  Woods,  one  day. 

An'  there  was  a  crick  out  there. 
Where  the  fishes  is,  an'  where 
Little  boys 't  ain't  big  an'  strong 
Better  have  their  folks  along. 

My  Pa  he  'ist  fished  an'  fished 
An'  my  Ma  she  said  she  wished 
Me  an'  her  was  home;  an'  Pa 
Pa  said  he  wished  so  worse  'n  Ma. 

Pa  said  ef  you  tall',  er  fay 
Anythin',  er  sneeze,  er  play, 
Hain't  no  fish,  alive  er  dead, 
Ever  go'  to  bite,  be  said. 

Purt'  nigh  dark  in  town  when  we 
Got  back  home;  and  Ma,  says  she, 
Nffw  she'll  have  a  fi;h  fer  shore  I 
An'  she  buyed  one  at  the  store. 

Nen,  at  supper,  Pa  he  won't 
Eat  no  fish,  an'  says  he  don't 
Like  em.    An'  he  pounded  me 
When  I  choked  1 — Ma,  didn't  he? 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


Culture  on  Bitter  Creek. 


BOUT  the  time  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  reached  the 
Bitter  Creek  country  I  made 
my  first  overland  trip  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  I  staged  it 
from  the  then  terminus  of 
the  Union  Pacific  to  the  Central  Pacific, 
which  was  pushing  east.  The  stage  broke 
down  on  Bitter  creek  and  the  passengers 
had  to  walk  to  the  next  station.  I  grew 
tired  of  walking  before  I  reached  the  station 
and,  coming  late  in  the  afternoon  to  where 
some  teamsters  were  camped,  I  concluded 
to  stop  with  them  for  the  night.  On  asking 
their  permission  to  do  so,  they  assented  so 
heartily  that  1  felt  at  home  at  once.  Life  in 
the  West  was  something  new  to  me.  I  was 
young  and  buoyant  and  just  out  of  college. 
I  was  fond  of  talking.  I  thought  it  would 
be  novel  and  delightful  to  sleep  out  of  doors 
with  these  half-savage  ox-drivers,  with  no 
shel'er  but  the  vaulted,  star-gemmed  heavens. 

There  were  four  teamsters  and  as  many 
wagons,  while  thirty-two  oxen  grazed  around 
in  the  vicinity.  Of  the  teamsters,  on«  was 
a  giant  in  stature,  and  wore  a  bushy  black 
beard;  another  was  shorter  but  powerfully 
built,  and  one-eyed;  the  third  was  tall,  lank 
and  hame-jiwed;  while  the  fourth  was  a 
wiry,  red-headed  man.  In  my  thoughts  I 
pitied  them  on  account  of  the  hard  life  they 
led,  and  spoke  to  them  in  a  kind  tone  and 
endeavored  to  make  mv  conversation  in- 
structive. I  plurked  a  flower,  and,  pulling 
it  to  pieces,  mentioned  the  names  of  the 
parts — pistil,  stamens,  calyx,  and  so  on — 
and  remarked  that  it  must  be  indigenous 
to  the  locality,  and  spoke  of  the  plant  being 
endogenous,  in  contradistinction  to  oxo- 
genous,  and  that  they  could  see  that  it  was 
not  cryptogamous.  In  looking  at  some 
fngmcnts  of  rocks,  my  thoughts  wandered 


off  into  geology,  and  I  spoke  of  the  tertiary 
and  carboniferous  periods  of  the  ptero- 
dactyl, ichthyosaurus  and  dinotherium. 

The  teamsters  looked  at  me,  then  at  each 
other,  but  made  no  response.  We  squatted 
down  around  the  frying-pan  to  take  supper, 
and,  as  the  big  fellow  with  his  right  hand 
slapped,  or  sort  of  larruped,  a  long  piece  of 
fried  bacon  over  a  piece  of  bread  in  his  left 
hand,  sending  a  drop  of  hot  grease  in  my 
left  eye,  he  said  to  the  one-eyed  man  : 
'  Bill,  is  my  Shakespeare  in  yo'  wagon  ?  I 
missed  it  to  day." 

''  No.  My  Tennerson  and  volume  of 
Italian  poets  is  in  thar — no  Shakespeare." 

The  lank-looking  teamster,  biting  off  a 
piece  of  bread  about  the  size  of  a  saucer, 
said  to  the  big  man,  in  a  voice  which  came 
huskily  through  the  bread,  "  Jake,  did  yer 
ever  read  that  volum'  of  po'ms  that  I  writ  ?" 

"  No;  but  hev  often  beam  tell  on  em." 

"Yer  mean  '  Musin's  of  an  Idle  Man'?" 
spoke  up  the  red  headed  man,  addressing 
the  poet. 

"  Yes." 

"  Hev  read  every  line  in  it  a  dozen  times," 
said  the  teamster  with  the  red  hair;  and  as 
he  sopped  a  four-inch  swath  with  a  piece  of 
bread,  across  the  frying-pan,  he  repeated 
some  lines. 

"  Them's  they,"  nodded  the  poet.  "  The 
Emp'ror  of  Austry  writ  me  a  letter  highly 
comolimentin'  them  po'ms.'' 

"They're  very  techin',"  added  the  wiry 
man. 

I  took  no  part  in  these  remarks.  Some- 
how I  did  not  feel  like  joining  in. 

The  wiry  man,  having  somewhat  satisfied 
his  appetite,  rolled  up  a  piece  of  bacon  rind 
into  a  sort  of  single-barreled  opera-glass, 
and  began  to  squint  through  it  toward  the 
north'^rn  horizon. 

"  What  ye  doin',  Dave?"  asked  the  stout 
man. 

*'  Takin'  observations  on  the  North  Star. 
Want  to  make  some  astronomical  calkila- 
tions  when  I  git  inter  Sacramenter. " 

"  Well,  yer  needn't  make  that  tel'scope 
I  could  er  took  yer  observation  for  yer,  as  I 
hain't  but  one  eye." 

"  Git  out  dar,  yerdurned  old  carboniferous 
pterodactyl,"  yelled  the  hame-jawed  driver 
to  an  ox  that  was  licking  a  piece  of  bacon. 

"  I  give  a  good  deal  of  my  time  to  'stron- 
imy  when  I  was  in  Yorrup,"  remarked  the 
tali  man. 


"  Over  thar  long  ?"  asked  one. 

"  Good  while.  Was  Minister  'o  Rooshy. 
Then  I  spent  some  time  down  to  Rome." 

"  Rome  !"  exclaimed  the  lank  individual. 
"  Was  born  there.  My  father  was  a 
sculptor." 

"  Well,  one  wouldn't  er  thought  it  ter  look 
at  yer." 

"  I  never  was  in  Yoorup,"  remarked  the 
one-eyed  man.  "  When  I  occupied  the 
cheer  of  ancient  languages  in  Harvard 
College  my  health  failed,  and  the  fellar  that 
had  me  hired  wanted  me  ter  go  ter  Yoorup 
(or  an  out,  but  I  concluded  ter  come  West 
ter  look — hold  up  thar,  yer  infernal  old  flea- 
bitten  ichy'ceverus,"  he  bawled  to  an  ox  that 
was  chewing  a  cud. 

I  felt  hot  and  feverish  and  a  long  way 
from  home. 

"  I  got  ready  once  ter  go  to  Rome — wanted 
ter  complete  my  studies — but  give  it  up," 
said  the  one  they  called  Dave. 

"What  fur?" 

"  They  wanted  me  ter  run  (or  Guv'ner  in 
Virginny." 

"  Yer  beat  'em  ?" 

"  Thunder,  yes." 

"Why  didn't  yer  stay  thar?" 

"  Well,  when  my  job  as  Guv'ner  gave  out 
they  'lected  me  'Piscopal  bishop,  an'  1  hurt 
my  lungs  preachin'.  Come  West  for  my 
lungs." 

"  Found  'em  ?" 

''  Well,  I'm  improvin'." 

I  did  not  rest  well  that  night.  As  day 
came  on  and  the  men  began  to  turn  over  in 
their  blankets  and  yawn,  the  tall  one  said  : 
"  Hello,  Bill  !    How  yer  makin'  it  ?" 

"  I'm  indigenous." 

"  An'  Dave  ?  ' 

"  I'm  endogenous." 

"An'  you,  lanky,  yer  son  of  a  sculptor  ?" 
"  Exogenous." 

"  How  you  feel,  Jike?"  inquired  one  of 
the  three. 

"Cryptogamous,  sir;  cryptogamous." 

I  walked  out  a  few  steps  to  get  a  drink. 
I  felt  thirsty  and  I  ached.  Then  I  heard  a 
voice  from  the  blankets  :  "  Wonder  if  those 
durned  old  dinother'uns  of  ourn  are  done 
grazin'  ?" 

Then  a  reply  :  "I  guess  they've  got  to 
the  tertiary  period." 

I  walked  a  little  piece  to  breathe  the 
morning  air.  I  kept  on. — San  Francisco 
Wa=p 


Justice  to  All. 

it  is  now  apparent  to  the  Directors  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  that  millions  of  people  will  be  denied  the  pleasure  of  becoming 
the  possessors  of 

World's  Fair 

Souvenir  Qoins 

The  Official  Smivenir 

of  the  Great  Exposition — 

The  extraordinary  and  growing  dem'\nd  for  these  Coins,  and  the  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  Directors  that  equal  opportunities  may  be  afforded  for 
their  purchase,  have  made  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  channels  of  distribution. 
To  relieve  themselves  of  some  responsibility,  the  Directors  have  invited 

THE  MERCHANTS 

Throughout  the  Nation  to  unite  with  the  Banks  in  placing  Columbian  Half- 
Dollars  on  sale.  This  is  done  that  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  those 
living  at  remote  points,  may  be  afforded  the  best  possible  opportunity  to 
obtain  the  Coins. 

THE  FORTUNATE  POSSESSORS 

of  SOUVENIR  COINS  will  be  those  wiio  are  eailiest  in  seizing  upon  these 
new  advantages. 

$io,oooWas  Paid  For  The  First  Coin 

They  are  all  alike,  the  issue  is  limited,  and  time  must  enhance  their 
The  price  is  One  Dollar  each. 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  COINS; 

Go  to  your  nearest  merchant  or  banker,  as  they  are  likely  to  have 
If  you  cannot  procure  them  in  this  way,  send  direct  to  us,  ordering 
not  less  than  Five  Coins,  and  remitting  One  Dollar  for  each  Coin  ordered. 

Send  instructions  how  to  ship  the  Coins  and  they  will  be  sent  free 
of  expense.  Remit  by  registered  letter,  or  send  express  or  post-office  money 
order,  or  bank  draft  to 

IVeasurer  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  III. 


value. 


them. 
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100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple.  Pear,  Flam.  Oherrv,  Peacb,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Grape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 

600,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,    Shrubs.  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  f  jr  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue  MarysvMfe  Cal. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

Zl..  VV  .  J=t  li»TiT». 

AN  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

BARTLETTS  &  FRENCH  PRUNES 

ON   PEACH,   VERY  OHflJAP. 
Freight  paid  on  600  or  over  of  above  surplus  atock. 

A  fine  lot  of  FRXTBES  on  Myrobolan  and 
Almond. 

Malr  Orange  rilnic  and  other  PRACHEi. 
ALMONDS,  APPLES,  ETC. 
All  first  clais  and  raised  without  Irrigation. 
Mew  price  list  free  on  appli'vtion.  Correspondence 


I 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 
CURL  LEAF  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  ROSTEB 
OR  EARLY  CaAWFORD 

The  Best  Peach  Known  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reaaooahle  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
partlculan  apply  to 

W.  W.HmiTH,  ▼soBTllle, 
A.  T.  FOSTER,  DlxoD, 
Or,  I.  B.  THOMAS  &  .^ON,  Vliklln. 

EJ.  J.  DSO^WESN", 

SEED  MERCHANT. 

Grass,  OlOTer,  Vegftable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Onion  Rets. 


LABOBST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT 


Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  lor 
1898  mailed  tree  lo  a  I  applicants.  Address 


E.  J.  BOWEN, 


81S  Jk  817  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 
or  65  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

EiTABUSHED  ISeO. 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Stock  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Evergrreen  Trees 
and  Flowerinor  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons,  consist- 
ing of  the  Best  European  Sorts. 
Nurseries  at  Millbrae.    Greenhouses  and  OfBce  and 
Salesyard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

ADDRESS 

F.  LUDEMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 

Baker  A  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Ual. 

Send  for  Price  List. 


PRUNE  TREES. 

A  few  thousand  No.  1  FRENCH, 
1-year  old,  on  2-year  old 
Cal.  Peach  Roots, 
4  TO  8  Fsxan?  scion. 

Warranted  True  to  Naina  and  Free 
from  Insects  ur  Scale. 

ADDRESS: 

THOS  J.  DAVIS.  Attorney  in  fact  tor 
C.  E.  WATKINS.  Portland.  Or. 


OLIVES  FOR  SALE. 

NEVADILLO  BLANCO,  4  TO  5  FEET, 

THREE    YEARS  OT.D. 
By  the  Hundred.  26c ;  by  the  Thonsand,  SOo ; 
LarKcT  Qoaotltles  at  Kednced  Hates, 

JOHN  COOKE,  liarserymin,  East  Berkeley. 


LEONARD  COATES, 

PROPRIETOR 

Napa  Valley  Nurseries, 

 HAS  STILL  ON  HAND  

CLYMAM  PLUM  TREES. 

The  CLYMAN  is  the  earliest  shipping  plum,  as 
early  as  the  "  Cherry  Pluiii,"  but  of  very  superior 
quality.  It  was  introduced  at  these  nurseries  and 
well  deserves  its  good  name 

TRAGEDY  PRUNE  TREES.  SATSUMA  BLOOD  PLUM, 
KELSEY  JAPAN  PLUM,  PEACH  PLUM, 
DUANE'S  PURPLE  PLUM, 

All  first-class  shipping  varieties  and  the  safest  and 
best  stock  to  plant. 

FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES  on  both  Peach  and  Myrobolan  Roots. 

CLING  PEACHES  OF  SEVERAL  VARIETIES. 


PAPER  SHELL  WALNUTS,  PERSIAN,  Etc , 
And  other  stock,  both  useful  and  ornamental. 

(PRICES  VERY  LOW  PER  THOUSAND.) 


REMEMBER!  This  is  noi  a  puff  ad.,  bul  a  slalemeni  lo 
Planiers.  calling  aiteniion  io  as  fine  a  lot  of  trees  as  were  ever  raised  in 
California. 

WW'  All  in  bearing  at  test  orchards  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm. 
All  unirrigatea,  clean,  well  rooted  and  true  io  name. 

ADDRESS: 


KRTJIT  XREKS! 


■  I.  X.  L.,  COMMERCIAL 

■  A^-  D  NK  PLUS  ULTRA. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FO>*TE1 
MUIR^AND  ORAMQS  OLINQ 


FZlZlJNrO  JSC  Fft.T7N'Z2S  on  MFrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots 
.B.A.XV.1'XjZ:'X"X*    FX3.^XV.S,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Olives,  Walnuts,  Etc. 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 

TrLTJivturjiLsXj  cfc  s:e3£2b:e3, 

QROWBRS    OF    FHUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    TRFES,    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER   AND    FARM  8KED8, 
419-481    SANNOME    .HTRKET,    S \N    FRANCI900,  OAL,. 


1,000,000  TREES, 

COMPRISING  A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OP 

Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees  &  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses.  Etc. 

ALSO  A  FINE  STOCK  OF 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


189.1;. 


JVe  Are  The  Only  Firn) 

Giving  to  customers  cash  discountson  orders.  We  ip.  3) 
catalogue  that  best  of  all  bush  beans,  the  Warren,  and 
that  best  of  all  early  peas,  the  Excelsior.  No 
other  Sejd  Catalogue,  of  Amcnca  or  Europe, 
contahis  so  ereat  a  variety  of  several  of  the  stand- 
ard vegetabres,  and,  in  aadition,  are  many  choice 
varieties  peculiarly  our  own.  Though  ereatly 
ed  in  botn  the  vegetable  and  flower  seed  depart- 

 we  send  our  catalogue  FBKK  lo  all.  The  tnree 

warrants  still  hold  ffood.and  our  customer*;  mny  rely  upon  it, 
that  the  well  earned  reputation  of  our  seed  for  freshness  and 
purity  will  continue  to  be  guarded  as  a  most  precious  part  of 
our  capitaL   J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON.  Marblehead.  Mass. 


1S3H. 


55  VISAItS. 


300  Acam. 


1893. 


NUT  TREES  AND  NEW  PEARS 

Parry'a  GloDt.  I'eiliiiree  .liiiinn  .tiniiiiuotb.  ParasoD  and  otberCti«titiiut8.  Japan 
IVrsliiii,  French  uml  Kn>;li»li  Walnuts;  Peciiiis,  Almond  und  I'llUrui.  Lincoln  ('or<;- 
li:Mft  Pear— very  large  ami  very  late.  Seneca— lar^e,  liandsouie  anil  liumwiluu-ly  after 
liHrtletts.  Japan  Golden  KuxNet,  Vermont  Kenuty  nnil  Idaho,  In  collectioD  a* 
rwluced  rates.  Eleasnu.s  IxinnpliieH.  Hardy  Oriintcen,  Wlne-berrtee  and  other  valnabl 
THivelties.  Shade  Trees  for  l,u\wi  ur  streei  ;  Ornaiiienlal  8bruh«,  Vines,  etc.  Ornpt 
Vineo.^Mnmll  J^jrull  planw.    Immense  Block  Maples  and  Poplars  for  Btre*"!  plantllift 

"l^%iu^trX^'  POMONA  NURSERIESi  park^^uIvIjhUwv.. 


J.  p.  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1862. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Seed  Merchants. 

Warehouse,  409  and  411  Davis  St. 


 ALL  KINDS  OF  

FARM  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

Red  and  White  Clover.  Alsyke  Clover 

Eeiparcet  or  Sainfoin  niov'r, 
Timothy  and  Orchafd  Qra^s,  Assorted  Rye  Oraas,  Red 
Top  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue  Orass,  Umqulte  Qraas, 
ASSORTED  MILLET  SEED, 
OdIou  8*ts  and  Top  Oalonn,  IWaDg;le  aad 
8agar  Beets,  and  Carrots  for  C»ttl« 
Feed.    A  Iso,  All  Kinds ''f 
FRUIT    AND   ORNAMENFAr,,    AND  CALIFOBMIA 
FOREST  TREE  SEEDS. 

ALL  OF  THE  BE3T  QUALITY ! 

Write  for  Prices. 


D.  W.  LEWIS, 

Kings  River 


NURSERY. 


PEACHES, 
ROYAL  APRIOOTS 
ORIENTAL  PLUMS, 
GRAPE  VINES. 


General   Nursery  Stock. 

ORANQB  AND  LEMON  TBEF  S. 

Some  choice  Orange  and  Lemon  land  plantsd  sod 
caied  for,  at  .edrock  prices. 

Address:     

D.  W.  LEWIS. 

SANOBR  CM.IFORNIA. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABLISHKD  IN  18S8.) 

 A  large  stocli  of  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes. 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Rates. 

Also,  a  general  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
Nectarine,  Plum,  Cherry,  (Quince,  etc.,  (frown  In  eandy 
loam,  without  Irrigati  n,  which  givtS  a  fine  prop'  rtloo 
of  r'  ots  1  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
scale  bugs.    Address:  W.  H.  PBPPKK, 

Petaiuma,  Cal 

Owing  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  'cll  my  place  and 
bufine*  at  a  bargain  Place  cr  nai  ts  of  36(j  aeris  <  t  land, 
^O'  d  bullilings.  50  acres  in  orchtrrf,  and  a  large  Nursery 
3tock,  tiigether  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
complete,  for  c»rF)  i  g  oi,  the  business  A  nood  o  por- 
tunity  lor  cuterprismg  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
Kood. paying  business.  For  luitbsr  latticulare  adcregs, 
as  above. 


Pall  and  Citrus  Nursery 

AT  MUNTKCXTO. 

OLIVES.  LEMONS,  ORANGES 

And  all  Citrus  Trees  in  variety. 

And  espedOly  PALMS  AND  TROPICAL  FRUIT  AND 
ORNAMKNTAL  TKEi'.S,  best  adapted  to  California  and 
its  Hiibtroi  i  al  sections. 

A  Urge  s'ick  nf  CHKRIMOYA  (Custard  Apple)  and 
ALLIOAT  .R  PSA  US  .  ,      >       .  . 

TheJvVA  PLI;M  (Bug  nl»  Jambolana),  a  baodsom* 
IfUlt-bearing  tree  from  Java,  mailed  free  (or  SOj. 

Send  for  Descriptive  CatalOiue.  Address: 

KINTON  STEVENS, 

Santa  Barbara  California. 


HEADaUA&TEBS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  frail 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orangs 
Trees,  PIreapples,  Bamboo*, 
Aquatics,  Eta 

HUnts  sa  cly  shipped  svary 
where.  Send  stamp  for  new 
tnd  full  catal  gue  which  telll 
all  about  this  subj  -et 

RKA.SONKK  BROS 
Mn..<-o  ,  Fla 


SURPLUS  STOCK! 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 

KRENt^H  PRUN*"S  on  Peach  and  Myrnbolan,  1  Year  Old. 
fHERRIE*.  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Vi  ars  Old. 
AUo  a  very  Larg<-  and  Ct.mplete  Stock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  The  Finest  Stock  of  ROsES  In 
Call'ornia.    Write  for  Prices.  IS.  Oil  L. 

Ktb  STaasT,  near  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cai>. 


25,000  MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

1  5  000  BLUB  ODM  TREES, 
20.000  RED  OOM  TRExiH. 
Ao<j  a  General  Assortment  of 
Boaea,  Shruba  and  Plants  for  Sala  at  b«dro«k 
Prices. 

HDT0HI80N  &  SANBORN. 
P.  O.  Box  SSI.  Oakland,  OmL 
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Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  Varieties 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON'S 

5,10  "BoNiTo  Nurseries, 


We  have  an  extra  large  and  fine  stock  of  Peach 
Prune,  Apple,  Apricot,  Nectarine,  Pear  and  other 
Fruit  Trees. 

Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  Orange  and  Lemon 
Trees  in  the  State. 

WBITB  FOB  PBIOES. 

W.  R.  STRONG  COMPANY,   -  SACRAMENTO.  CAL 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


RIPKNS  IBIBIEDIATIEI.T  AFTKB  THE  AI,EXA.NDRR  (White  Cling),  wblch  la  the  earlUat 
peach  in  market. 

Fruit  is  rou  d,  of  medium  size,  VERT  HIOHI.T  COLORED,  flesh  firm  tod  sweet. 
THIS  PKACH  HA8  BKBN  SUOOKSSFULLT  SHIPPED  EAST  FOB  FITB  TEARS  aod 
!•  no  urw.  nntrled  Tariety. 

Tree  healthy,  sttooK  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  mlseed  a  crop. 
A  limited  number  of  yearling:  trees  for  gale  this  season.    Apply  early  before  etook  le  exhaogted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO.. 

VAOAVILLE,  OAL. 

Tulare  County  customers  can  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Co. 


'ESTABLISHED  1863. 


THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

LARGEST  AND   MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  FRUIT.  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TKEES  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherrv.  AIho  fine  stcck  Olives,  Oran|;eg,  Lemons, 
Nut  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  Hagrjolias,  Camelliaa,  Palms.    Large  stock  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Etc.,  Etc. 


GBASS,  CLOVfUB,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  TBBB  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS, Etc.,  Etc 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS,  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


For  the  season  of  1892-93  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  com 
plete  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Vines,  Figs,  Small  Fruits, 

etc,,  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  living  prices.  Our  stock  is 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  for  strength  and  health  of  root  growth  is 
not  excelled,  as  we  give  this  special  attention. 

Nurseries  are  at  Acampo  on  Stockton  R.  R.,  and  we  have  an 
office  and  tree  yard  in  Sacramento  from  the  ist  of  December  to 
the  15th  of  April.  VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Prop's, 


(SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.) 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Alao  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnatioixi. 

PLANTS   IN   GREAT  VABIBTY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES.  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


BIGGS,  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OP 
NURSERY  STOCK, 

FRUIT  TREES,  NUT  TREES,  TABLE,  RAISIN  and  WINE  GRAPES. 

Apples,  Bartlett  Pears,  French 
Prunes.  Olives. 

"ALMONDS,  PEACHES, 
APRICOTS,  PLUMS, 
NECTARINES.  PRUNES, 


FIGS:  The  TRUE  COMMERCIAL,  WHITE  ADRIATIC, 

AND  OTHER  SORTS. 

i*iE:n.si.i3L»r  soft  sixoii  x^^XjIcxjt. 


THE  HARDIEST. 


THE  STRONGEST 
GROWER 


THE  MOST  PROLIFIC. 

THE  FINEST 
FLAVORED. 


CORRESPONDBNOB   SOLIOITED.       PRtOB   LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

ALEXANDER    &  HAMMON 

BIGGS,  Butte  Co , 

California. 


960  BROADWAY, 
Oakland.      ...  rial 


TREES 


FRUIT 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL. 

WINE,  RAISIN  and  TABLE. 

Kew  American  Grape,  "  The  Pierce,' 

Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons  and  Figs. 

y/jV^N  New  California  Orange,  '•  The  Joppa. 

Skde  Trees,  EYergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Etc. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  ai.amei>a  00. 


JOHN  ROCK,  Manacrei. 


^LM  0]N^D  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Flue  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  application.     A  large  supply  of  the  OOT.DGN  PEACH  and 
FRENOH.PBUNE.     All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.     No  charges  made  lor  baling  trees.  Address 

Davieville  Nurseries,  -  -  -  Davisville,  Oal. 

INSPKCTOR8  CERTIFICATE  FURNI3HFD  WITH  ALL  MY  TRiEf. 


SF33CI  A.3L.TIES: 
SEEDLESS  SULTANA  ar-d  other  rooted  vines. 

ALMONDS,  June  Buds  of  the  leadinar  varieties. 

WaiTE  ADRIATIC  FIG  TREES  at  very  low  flgrures. 

A   VERY   LAROE   Si'OuK  OF   FIkST-OLASS   SBi-D  .BSS  SULTANA  OUTIINGS. 

Correepondeoce  solicited.    >eDd  for  Catalogue, 

IjOKTO  BfLOS.  cfcJ  GO.. 


PROPECT   YOUR  TREES 


WITH 


Gilman'?  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

Cheapest,  Beat  and  Ooly  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines  from  Frost. 
Bunbura.  Rabbits,  HquirreiR,  Borers  and  Other  Tree  ^eata. 

For  Teatlmoalala  from  Parties  who  are  uelog  thtm  seod  for  Descrip- 
tive Circulars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN.  Sole  MTr  of  Patent  ^ule  Covers, 

420  NINTH  STREET.        -       SAN  PRANOISOO,  OAL. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Oroville  Register:  The  price  of  meat  at  the 
present  time  is  something  out  of  the  common. 
Hogs  in  carload  lots  are  worth  seven  and  a 
quarter  cents;  mutton,  nine  cents;  veal,  eight 
cents;  while  beef  is  down  to  six  cents.  As  a 
rule  beef  ranks  the  highest,  while  at  present  it 
is  lower  than  any  of  the  others. 

Oroville  Register:  The  Board  of  Supervisors 
are  having  nine  acres  of  land  cleared  and 
plowed,  preparatory  to  setting  out  1000  Wash- 
ington navel  orange  trees  at  the  County  Infirm- 
ary. The  trees  there  are  among  the  finest  in 
the  county,  and  as  the  county  owns  some  30  or 
40  acres  of  choice  fruit  land,  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Board  to  put  the  land  into  use. 

Oroville  Register:  M.  V.  Row  of  Nimshew 
was  in  town  on  Monday.  He  has  seven  or 
eight  men  at  work  this  spring  building  fences 
and  planting  trees,  as  he  is  setting  out  500 
prune  and  500  peach  trees,  together  with  1000 
white  Adriatic  fig  trees.  He  now  has  4000  trees 
in  his  orchard  and  when  he  finishes  planting 
this  spring  will  have  6000.  He  has  400  white 
Adriatic  fig  trees  in  bearing  and  finds  the  un- 
snlpbured  figs  are  the  finest. 

Fresno. 

Expositor:  The  Johnson-Locke  Company  of 
San  Francisco  has  purchased  the  entire  raisin 
stock  of  the  Easton  Packing  Company,  for  cash, 
f.  o.  b.,  for  immediate  delivery.  The  price  paid 
was  excellent,  and  the  transaction  showed  that 
theilemand  for  good  fruit  it  stiffening,  with 
prices  advancing.  There  is  no  glut  in  the  mar- 
ket and  sound,  well  packed,  well  cured  frait 
now  finds  ready  sale. 

Los  Aneeles. 

The  Mazona  almond  plantation  in  Antelope 
valley,  Los  Angelos  county,  continues  to  ex- 
pand. Two  years  ago  there  were,  perhaps,  30 
acres  set  to  trees.  Now  there  are  about  1300 
acres  planted  and  carload  lots  of  trees  are 
arriving  every  few  days.  It  promises  to  be- 
come, if  it  is  not  already,  the  largest  almond 
plantation  in  the  world.  The  trees,  if  planted 
in  a  single  row  two  feet  apart,  would  reach 
nearly  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco. 

Mendocino. 

Rdpublxcan- Press:  H.  B.  Bowman  came  down 
from  Cummings  this  week  with  a  fine  drove  of 
Long  Valley  hogs — 110  in  number — averaging 
162  pounds.  They  were  sold  here  to  Henry 
Barker  of  Sanel. 

Merced. 

Modesto  Herald:  Roe  Rogers  of  Westport 
came  to  grief  yesterday  morning  while  handling 
a  boar.  He  had  lassoed  the  beast  and  was  pull- 
ing on  the  rope,  when  the  boar  concluded  to 
come  his  way,  a  determination  executed  so 
promptly  that  the  animal  shot  between  Rogers' 
legs,  one  of  its  tU'iks  ripping  a  deep  gash  in  the 
limb  in  passiog.  The  boar  was  more  scared 
than  savage. 

Monterey. 

Watsonville  Pajaronian:  The  annual  spring 
egg  boom  is  opening  up  in  great  shape  in  the 
Pajaro  valley,  and  the  express  company  is  do- 
ing a  rushing  business  handling  hen  fruit  for 
the  city  market.  As  in  everything  else  that  is 
first-class,  Pajaro  valley  leads  the  Slate  in  qual- 
ity of  eggF. 

Salinas  Index:  A  large  number  of  fruit  trees 
will  be  put  out  in  San  Miguel  canyon  this 
spring.  H.  C.  Tutlle  says  he  will  put  out  1500 
trees,  principally  prunes,  and  that  the  two 
parties  who  bought  land  of  him  daring  the 
year  will  also  put  out  a  large  number  of  trees, 
and  that  all  the  land-owners  of  the  canyon 
will  put  out  more  or  less. 

Oranse. 

Pasadena  Star:  Santa  Ana  ships  10,000  dozen 
eggs  a  week,  says  an  exchange,  which  shows 
that  the  new  county  of  Orange  is  getting  along 
all  by  itself  and  don't  ask  any  odds  of  anybody. 

The  Santa  Ana  Blade  says  that  over  170  acres 
of  fig  trees  have  been  rooted  up  in  that  vicinity 
this  season  because  it  has  been  found  the  va- 
riety of  figs  planted  was  not  the  right  one  for 
curing  in  this  climate.  The  figs  have  generally 
ripened  so  late  that  artificial  me^ns  had  to  he 
used  to  dry  and  cure  them,  and  as  yet  no 
artificial  fruit-drying  or  curing  process  has  been 
found  equal  to  the  rays  of  Old  Sol. 

Placer. 

Peach  trees  on  the  ranch  of  Ira  Avery,  near 
Rattlesnake  Bar,  are  in  bloom,  and  Mr.  Avery 
has  apricot  trees  with  the  foliage  of  last  season 
still  upon  them  as  luxuriant  as  though  they  be- 
longed to  the  evergreen  family.  While  our 
Eastern  friends  are  talking  of  the  spring  thaw, 
etc.,  we  in  Placer  will  be  eating  oar  early 
peaches,  strawberries  and  cherries. 

San  Bernardino. 

Cbino  Champion:  The  founders  of  East  On- 
tario have  received  several  carloads  of  decidu- 
oui  fruit  trees  for  the  improvement  of  that  lo- 
cality. 

Chino  Champion:  The  first  carload  of  beet 
seed  has  arrived  here.  This  is  part  of  a  con- 
signment of  78,000  pounds  shipped  from  Ger- 
many the  first  of  the  year.  It  has  come  none 
too  soon.  Mr.  Shone  is  preparing  his  ground, 
and  has  notified  the  other  farmers,  so  that  seed- 
ing will  commence  not  later  than  Monday  in 
earnest. 

Ontario  Observer:  The  Ontario  Fruit  &  Pro- 
duce Company  authorizes  the  Observer  to  say 
that  the  first  of  next  June  it  will  begin  to  can 
tomatoes,  and  that  for  the  first  ten  days  of  that 
month  it  will  pav  $8  a  ton  for  tomatoes;  the 
second  ten  days,  $7,  and  the  third  (en  days.  $6 


per  ton.  All  desiring  to  engage  in  tomato  cul- 
ture will  be  furnished  free  seed  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  company. 

TheColton  Fruit  Packing  Company  is  act- 
ively preparing  for  the  fruit  season,  saya  the 
Chronicle.  The  cannery  is  being  enlarged  about 
10x80  feet  and  otherwise  renovated.  Mr.  Kavs, 
the  manager,  visited  Old  San  Bernardino,  and 
interviewed  numerous  fruit-growers  in  regard 
to  the  prospects,  and  they  were  informed  that 
his  company  will  be  in  the  field  as  a  buyer  on 
the  most  extensive  scale,  and  fair  prices  will  he 
paid. 

Chino  Champion:  A  vegetable  garden  of  con- 
siderable extent  is  to  be  started  south  of  town 
this  spring.  About  25  acres  between  the  sugar- 
factory  grounds  and  Central  avenue  will  be 
planted  to  a  variety  of  vegetables  by  Mr.  Gird 
to  supply  his  different  boarding  houses  at  all 
times  during  the  seasons  for  the  fresh  vege- 
tables; and,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Gird's  boarding- 
houses  always  set  up  much  better  fare  than  the 
average  boarding-house  for  a  large  force  of  la- 
boring men.  Tnis  will  be  still  further  improved 
by  fresh  vegetables  in  variety  ad  lib.  from  this 
new  garden. 

San  Joaquin. 

Stockton  Ifail:  William  Beck  of  Clements 
yesterday  morning  killed  a  California  lion 
measuring  six  feet  and  ten  iocbes  from  tip  to 
tip,  and  weighing  200  pounds.  The  lion  was 
killed  three  miles  above  Clements  on  the  Mo- 
qnelemos  grant.  The  animal  stood  three  feet 
and  eight  inches  in  his  stocking  feet  and  was  a 
savage-looking  beast.  Mr.  Beck  killed  him 
with  a  rifle. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  Maria  TKmes:  Oar  farmers  wear  a  good- 
natured  smile  nowadays.  Never  before  has 
there  been  a  more  favorable  outlook  for  the 
agriculturist  at  this  time  of  year. 

Santa  Maria  Times:  Capt.  T.  J.  Williams  has 
his  60-acre  apricot  orchard  all  pruned  and  has 
plowed,  planted  or  prepared  to  plant  100  acres, 
and  has  done  all  the  work  himself,  with  the  aid 
of  a  team  and  a  boy  a  part  of  the  time.  He 
says  that  farming  in  the  Santa  Maria  valley  is 
an  all-the-year-ronnd  pleasure. 

Santa  Clara. 

"  If  prunes  don't  bring  $50  a  ton  on  the  trees 
next  September,  I  will  never  make  another  pre- 
diction about  fruit,"  is  what  A.  R.  Coates,  the 
wealthy  old  fniit-grower  of  Santa  Clara  county, 
is  quoted  as  saying. 

Solano. 

Dixon  Tribune:  It  is  reported  that  there  is 
fine  hunting  over  near  Rio  Vista  at  the  present 
time,  and  a  telephone  message  reported  that 
one  man  had  killed  150  ducks  lo  one  day.  The 
news  excited  several  of  our  local  nimrods  and 
they  started  for  the  good  hunting-grounds,  but 
we  have  not  heard  the  result  yet. 

Sonoma. 

Santa  Rosa  Democrat:  Andy  Williams,  the 
famous  coon-hunter,  and  his  little  dog,  "  Chock 
Berger,"  and  Lem  Bills,  captured  four  yonng 
but  full-grown  coons,  all  in  one  tree  on  the 
Slusser  ranch,  near  Fulton,  one  dav  last  week. 
"The  next  dav  they  located  the  old  female  in  a 
tree  on  the  Kroze  place,  and  with  a  coon  snare 
succeeded  in  capturing  her  alive,  a  monster 
weighing  21  pounds. 

Sonoma  TVibune:  The  result  of  last  year's 
run  of  the  Russian  River  Cannery  in  Healds- 
burg  has  been  most  satisfactory  and  far  more 
profitable  than  the  proprietors  expected.  Mr. 
Hotchkies,  a  member  of  the  firm,  says  that  if 
this  year's  operations  will  prove  equally  as 
good  he  will  be  perfectly  satisfied.  The  coming 
season  this  cannery's  output  may  be  larger  than 
during  last  season;  at  any  rate,  preparations 
for  a  heavier  run  will  be  made.  A  new  ware- 
house, the  same  size  as  the  present  one,  will  be 
constructed  adjacent  to  the  cannery,  and  this 
will  give  more  space  to  all  departments. 

Sonoma  Tribune:  A  few  days  ago  J.  W. 
Hotchkiss  sold  bis  '92  vintage,  consisting  of 
30,000  gallons,  to  a  Napa  county  wine-dealer  at 
12i  cents  f.  o.  b.  at  Grant's  station,  and  the 
buyer  paid  the  expense  of  the  cooperage.  This 
is  one  of  the  several  good  sales  made  by  local 
growers  in  the  past  three  weeks. 

Tulare. 

N.  W.  Motheral,  of  Hanford,  says  that  near- 
ly all  the  young  orchards  in  the  Lucerne  coun- 
try are  infected  with  scale. 

J.  J.  Cairns  and  wife  of  Lindsay  were  in  town 
Tuesday.  Mr.  Cairns  will  have,  when  finished, 
about  20,000  acres  out  to  grain. 

Porterville  Enterprise :  Last  week  Captain 
Hutchinson,  of  Lindsay,  sold  300  acres  of  land 
to  a  San  Jose  syndicate.  Two  hundred  acres 
will  be  pat  out  right  away  to  oranges  and 
lemons. 

Tulare  Tim^:  The  cannery  seems  almost 
certain  to  be  erected  this  season.  Already  some 
$14,000  has  been  subscribed  and  more  is  in 
read  ness.  Those  interested  in  the  matter  held 
a  meeting  Saturday  evening,  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  those  present  that  a  cannery  should 
and  will  be  built. 

Lemoore  Leader:  The  Sammit  Lake  farmers 
have  reasons  to  be  extremely  hopeful  this  sea- 
son. Their  crops  have  received  an  abundance 
of  rain  so  far,  and  there  is  a  surplus  of  water  in 
the  Crescent  canal  with  which  to  irrigate. 
Some  fears  have  been  that  the  levees  might 
break  and  the  lower  lands  be  overflowed. 

Hanford  Journal:  H.  P.  Hagan  and  E.  Bar- 
rill  of  Traver  have  taken  a  $50,000  contract  of 
constructing  a  30-mile  ditch,  beginning  at  Tale 
river,  near  Porterville,  in  the  Tulare  irrigation 
district.  The  work  will  begin  in  a  short  time. 
The  enterprise  will  add  much  to  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  that  section  of  the  county. 

Hanford  Journal:  C.  8.  Cooper,  who  has  in 
a  quarter  section  of  grain  on  his  West  Side 
farm,  which  lies  on  Big  Pinoche  creek,  12  miles 


west  of  Firebaugh's,  was  over  there  last  week 
looking  at  prospects  and  helping  to  snrvey  a 
ditch.  There  are  over  8000  acres  seeded  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  farm  and  the  grain  never  looked 
better  or  the  prospects  brighter  at  this  time  of 
the  year. 

The  following  from  the  Register  shows  that 
prune  orchards  are  valuable  propertv  in  the  es- 
timation of  some  persons:  Sam  Richardson 
baa  been  offered  $500  per  acre  for  an  orchard  of 
160  acres,  mostly  prunes.  The  owner  refused  to 
sell  at  that  price.  This  is  an  instance  of  the 
faith  of  one  man,  at  least,  in  the  future  of  the 
fruit  industry. 

Tulare  Times:  A  number  of  settlers  residing 
in  the  vicinity  of  Springville,  on  upper  Tule, 
are  going  to  hold  a  meeting  soon  to  discnss  the 
question  of  making  a  new  ditch  that  will  place 
under  irrigation  several  thousand  a'^res  of  land 
<n  that  vicinity.  The  ditch  will  take  its  water 
from  middle  Tale,  near  the  union  of  that 
stream  with  the  main  branch  of  north  Tnle, 
and  will  run  west  of  Springville,  south  toward 
Globe  postoflBce. 

Tulare  Times :  The  Hugh  Hamilton  place, 
three  miles  east  of  Kaweah  station,  on  the 
Mineral  King  road,  was  recently  purchased  by 
the  heirs  of  the  Emerson  estate,  of  Santa  Clara. 
There  are  1000  acres  in  this  tract,  600  of  which 
will  be  planted  to  prunes,  peaches  and  apricots. 
J.  A.  Hill,  of  Santa  Clara,  is  the  manager  of 
the  ranch.  He  is  now  working  a  number  of 
men  putting  the  cleared  portion  of  the  ranch 
in  grain  in  order  to  get  it  in  good  condition 
for  the  reception  of  trees  next  year.  A  nursery 
for  raising  stock  to  he  used  on  the  place  will  he 
planted  this  year. 

Ventura. 

Free  Press:  8.  B.  Seeley,  who  has  a  ranch 
near  Santa  Paula,  told  us  that  off  of  25  acres  of 
apricots  he  realized  last  year  a  profit  of  $10,200. 
This  is  $408  an  acre.  Just  think  of  it.  A  net 
profit  of  $408  an  acre  from  one  year's  crop;  and 
not  from  one  acre  alone  but  from  an  orchard 
containg  25  acres.  He  gathered  and  dried  the 
fruit  himself.  Mr.  Seeley  will  this  year  set  out 
over  5000  new  trees— all  apricots  of  the  Royal 
variety. 

Free  Press:  C.  H.  Sheldon  exhibited  on  Mon- 
day four  dozen  Navel  oranges,  that  were  grown 
on  his  ranch  at  Matilija  from  three-year-old 
buds,  that  weighed  even  48  pouads — a  pound 
apiece.  They  were  placed  in  the  exhibit  that 
is  to  go  to  the  World's  Fair. 

Yuba. 

Marysville  Democrat:  The  Buckeye  Mill  Com- 
pany has  been  busily  engaged  all  of  this  week 
in  \inloading  from  cars  a  large  invoice  of  wheat 
which  they  had  shipped  from  Live  Oak  and 
Reeds  station.  They  quote  wheat  at  $1.15  and 
barley  at  75  cents  per  cental  to-day. 

OREGON. 

A  horse  recently  purchased  from  a  farmer 
near  Independence,  to  be  taken  to  the  World's 
Fair,  ifl  said  to  be  20  hands  and  2  inches  high. 
He  will  out-top  all  others,  and  can  pick  the 
tallest  persimmon. 

WASHINGTON. 

During  the  recent  blizzard  in  Washington, 
the  Skagit  river  froze  solid,  and  snow  in  the 
Sauk  valley  was  reported  to  be  seven  feet  deep 
on  the  level. 

Walla- Walla  Unuyn-Joumal:  State  Fruit  In- 
spector D.  M.  Jessee  visited  the  fruit  farm  of 
Dr.  N.  G.  Blalock  Thursday  afternoon  and 
made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  extensive 
orchard  located  there.  Mr.  Jessee  found  tnat 
the  frost  bad  damaged  the  peach  and  cherry 
trees  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  prospect  for  a 


crop  is  very  discouraging.  The  prune,  apple 
and  pear  trees  have  been  injured  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  not  BO  bad  as  to  materially  injure  the 
prospects  for  a  fair  crop.  Mr.  Jessee  reports 
that  the  frosts  have  played  havoc  with  all 
kinds  of  fruit,  and  in  the  Snake  river  region 
there  will  be  no  peaches  at  all. 


FOR$19.00 

We  oko  send  you  one  o(  oar 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  la  the  regalt  of  yean  of  Bgurlng  to  nutlie  the  best 
harness  ever  known  (or  the  money.  It  Is  made  (mm  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanloi, 
haudsome  full  nickel  or  Carls  hard  rubber  trlmmlnfi. 

Jost  the  Harness  for  an  Blegant  Tnrnoata 

They  sell    ere  tor  (36.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  Is 
often  sold  (or  tSS.OO  In  retail  shops.    U  harness  is  not 
represauted,  money  wUI  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  Mc  MlUtar  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Collar  and  Hamee.  instead  of  Breast  Oollar, 
S2  00  extra. 


Please  state  If  yon  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  (oldtd 
itvie  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout 
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SPERRV FLOUR  COMPANV 
SkH  FRAKCISCQ  OFFICE  ZZ  CtUFOmiA  St. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  .Spcedf  and  Fotitlre  Cars 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llntmeDta  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemovcs  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  Irom  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  InipossiMs  (a  produce  scar  or  blfmufu 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  1 .60  per  t>otUe.  Sold  br  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  ehainres  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  UB«.  Send  for  CTcscrlptlve  circulars. 
TUB  LAWRBNCB-WrLLlAMS  VO.,  Cleveland, 


D.iy^C'rDPDQ  SEND  FOR 
IV  Eb  b  IV  O    Sample  copy  of 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

,\Uand8..ai<.ly  Illustrat«dBPI'  eilDDI  ICS 
MacsziDeaudC&t&liK  of  DCt  OUrrLICO 
KUt.K.         A.llUSl.  KUUT.  itlediuu.  U. 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL 

LUMBAGO,  SCIATICA,  SPRAINS, 
BRUISES,  BURNS,  SWELLINGS, 
IsT  E  TJ      ^  Xi  O I  ^  . 


XJ  

A  copy  of  the  "Official  Portfolio  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  descriptive  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  beautifully  illustrated,  in  water  color  effects,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  10c.  i"  postage 
Btamps  by  THE  CHARLES  A.  VOGELER  CO., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Solid  Qmfor 


"WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

TONGUELESS.  Self  Guiding. 

SIX  on  KIGHT  IIOBSKS, 

depending  on  stze  of  plows 
and  kind  of  work. 


Uses  wheel  landside, 
which  resista  prcttHure  or 
four  furrows.   No  boticm 
side  friction.  WciKht  of  furrowa, 
frame  and  plowimiii  can  u  d  on  throe 
greased  spindten.    i^raft  reduced  tu  lowest 

Easslblo  limit,   hooi  oniKf  prev«Dis  u.-ing  runninc  on_teani. 
evers  and  tiirnintr  device  within  cn^^y  reach, 
DrlTlnir,  Straii?htei'  Fun  ows,  and  AdJuKlU' 

ened  at  will.   Uade  with  rtiihblo,  sod  and  ftubble,  <>r  brualcer  buttoin^ 


la  ACRES 

A  BAY 
Instead  o€ 
three. 
ONE  MAX 
luateud  of  Tour, 

.lly  udapCed 
to  Traction  Engine* 


LIBHTER  DRAFT  XVr7«V:"''"^""'^* 


.     ^   ^Euler 

an  be  nAr&owed  or  wid- 

Ivc  Inch  cut. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Tliomson  &  Go.,  Sacramento. 

S3!^8peclft1  i»t-!oeM  and  tiim*  for  trl:tl  trlv«-n  un  tir^t  orders  fn>Tu  pulnta  where  we  have  no  atrenta. 
Our  book,  '*Fr.\  U*V  TU£  FARM,"  sent  Free  to  aU. 


March  4,  1893. 
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WE   DON'T  WANT 


HAWA 


OR  CALIFORNIA  EITHER. 


I—  - — Only  want  to  fence  it  i 


in 


The 

Lightest, 
Strongest, 
Cheapest 
and  best 
Fencing 
in  the 
World. 
go  lbs.  to 
ICG  rods. 


With  the 
New 

Waukegan 

Steel 
Barbed 
Fence 
Wire. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MFG.  GO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
8  AND  10  PINE  STREET. 


PLANTS 

Corn, 
Beans, 
Ensilage, 


Etc.,  Etc. 


DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

It  Marks.  It  Furrows. 

It  Drops.  It  Covers. 

ALL  IN  ONE  OPERATION. 


VOtACTo  GUTTER 


A  Boy  Can  Operate  It. 
Cuts  Potatoes  for  Seed  Faster 
than  Eight  Men  Can  by  Hand. 
Will  Pay  for  Itself  In  One  Day. 
FULLY  WARRANTED. 


Simple  In  Construction. 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  knives 
secured  in  an  opening  of  tlie  table. 
The  potato  is  placed  in  a  pair  of 
ihinged  jaws  above  the  knives,  and  by 
a  plunger  the  potato  is  cut  at  a  single 
stroke  and  tlie  eyes  divided  in  a  most 
satisfactory  mariner.  The  screen  be- 
low frees  the  seed  from  dirt  or  chips 
and  more  thoroughly  prepares  the 
cuttings  for  planting. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  RIDIN0  PLANTER  IN  AMERICA. 


Tht  price  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  all. 
Thoroughly  practical. 

Plants  10  to  12  acres  per 
day. 

tXTRA  SLIDES  for  planting 
PEAS,  BEANS,  etc.  with 


Furnished  plain  or  with 
fertilizer  attachment.  Ca- 
pacity of  distributing  from 
two  hundred  to  one  thousand 
pounds  per  acre. 

Catalogue  of  potato  and 
corn    planting  machinery 


every  machine.   ■  I'l         FREE.  Address 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 

TRUMAN,  HOOSER  &  CO.,  S^n  Francisco  and  Fresno,  Ag^ents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 


25  to  50 


Price,  9l»S. 
_JEqnal  ta'any  $200  job.  1 


ALL  GOODS  WARRANTED. 

CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


No.  50.    Price,  $80. 
A»  good  aa  any  $1SS  Job. 


No.  AOO.    Price,  $95. 
Sells  EI.eiThere  for  $100. 


No.  801.  Price,  $185. 
Compares  witb  the  Best. 


No.  5  Cart.    A  Good,  Strong  Cart.    Price,  $16. 

All  Kinds  of  Vehicles  and  Harness  Way  Below 
Anything  on  This  Coast. 

WE  SHIP  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO., 


m  to  m  FREMONT  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST 


It  Will  Cost  You 
No  More  Than 
Other  Makes, 


Was  Awarded  the  Premium  at  State  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  OTHERS. 

WE  MAKE  THEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED. 

Please  note  that  an  8i-(oot  mill  has  6}  feet  more  wind  surface  tlian  an  8-foot  m 
EVERY  MILL  GUARANTEED.  P"'»bjokeD^by  storms  that  do  not  wteok 

Any  Mill  that  does  not  worlc  satisfactory  may  be  returned  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 

406  &  407  Market  Street,         -         -         San  Francisco,  Oal, 


BUY  i Ht IMPROVED 

LITTLE^** 

**GIANT 

It  is  tbfi Cheapest  Best  and 
Most  Powerful  (jrubUliiK  Ma- 
obine  In  the  world. and  has 
estiil/ilshcd  and  nialiilalnod 
Its  leinilallon  lor  superiority 

a^ain'it  all  competitors.  T)nr-  ,  .  _,. 

InK  the  last  six  months  over  BOd  LITTLE  GIANTS,  we  e  miM  to  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  tanii 
ers  ajone.  Where  the  LITTLE  GIANT  Is  known  the  farmer  will  buy  no  other.  One  man  and  i 
Chunk  of  a  boy  can  do  the  work  of  ten  men.   For  illustriited  Catalogue,  prices,  terms,  refereno 

es, etc., address  MohlancJ  &.  Co.,  Sigoumey,  Iowa 


SPRAYING  MACHINERY. 

ORiaiNAL  AND  BEST  TIN  THE  WORLD. 
Send  for  lUuitrated  Descriptive  Ojitalogue  and  Price  List. 

With  BOaTO)^  WOVEN  HOSE  AND  RUBBER  CO. 
office  and  Work*  14  and  16  Fremont  St.,  8aa  Franolioo. 

Formerly  18  California  Street. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAOON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  DallTerad  Anywher*  In  tha 
United  Statei. 

These  Scales  have  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
Prom  36  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Soales  o(  like  quality.    All  alces  and  kinds 
of  Scales  alwayi  In  stock. 

Tmman,  Hooker  ft  Co..  San  Franolaoo. 

DEWEY  &  OO.  niS4i^^l2^^L'''}  PATENT  AGENTS. 
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][?ATROJ^S  Of  ]ZiuSBA^lD(^Y. 


From  the  Worthy  Master. 

Splendid  suDshine  and  joyous  spring  weather  have 
been  the  rewards  of  the  honest  husbandman  for  the 
past  week. 

Worthy  Overseer  Roache  expects  to  do  consider- 
able Grange  won  during  the  coining  months.  He 
is  a  host  within  himself,  and  larmers  in  Southern 
California  ought  to  profit  by  his  eloquent  words  and 
strong  arguments. 

Brother  Cyrus  Jones,  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
has  planned  a  rousing  campaign  for  bis  section  of 
the  State. 

Merced  Grange  expects  to  have  a  big  class  for  the 
Third  and  Fourth  degrees  on  Saturday,  March  4, 
1893.  The  Master  regrets  that  private  affiirs  pre- 
vent his  acceptance  ol  an  invitation  to  be  present 
and  to  eat  chiCken  and  talk  turkey. 

Yuba  City  Grange  reports  a  new  c'ass  of  17  mem- 
bers, and  the  cry  is,  ''still  they  come." 

Vaca  Valley  Grange  has  outlined  a  series  of  very 
interesting  social  and  literary  Grange  meetings  for 
the  spring  months.    All  success  to  us  efTjrts. 

Stand  up  lor  agriculture  and  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. Giva  the  boys  and  girls  ol  the  farm  bright 
minds  and,  hke  the  polished  plow-share,  they  will 
cut  a  deep,  clean  luirow  in  the  field  of  daily  duty. 
Encourage  the  educated  young  10  leel  that  knowl- 
edge IS  power,  in  the  hayfieid  as  well  as  at  the 
forum.  l  each  them  that  agriculture  is  both  a  sci- 
ence and  an  art.  Let  us  insist  that  our  Agricultural 
College  shall  not  be  considered  a  filth  wheel  to  an 
empty  wagon. 

When  are  you  going  to  do  that  long-promised 
work  for  ihe  Grange  ?  You  ought  to  remember  iht- 
(able  ol  the  mother  lark  and  toe  idle  larmer,  viz.: 
That  so  loiig  as  you  wait  lor  others  to  do  the  work 
it  will  never  be  done.  Pieaseoff  with  your  coal  ana 
at  the  work  in  hand.  Now  is  the  accepted  time. 
Let  all  laoor  and  all  time  tend  to  mural,  financial, 
educational  and  general  improvement. 

Farmers,  will  you  suffer  yourselves  to  be  over- 
taxed, overburdened  and  non-represented  while  all 
other  vocations  ei.joy  more  tnaa  a  lull  share  01 
county,  State  and  teuerai  emolument:.  7  Ii  so,  re- 
frain from  uiiiied  action.  United  we  will  stand, 
divided  we  are  :  ure  to  fall.    U  nitcl 

B::nnett  Valley  Grange,  always  among  the  thrifty 
and  progressive,  is  preparing  to  move  from  the 
theoretical  to  the  practical,  and  is  figuring  on  the 
cost  of  a  first-class  creamery.  No  doubt  they  will 
make  a  success  ol  the  undertaking. 

By  the  hour  these  words  are  conned  by  the  many 
readers  of  tne  Rural  it  will  be  ex-President  Har- 
rison and  President  Cleveland.  With  the  one  man 
the  exacting  and  onerous  dunes  of  the  highest  office 
in  the  gut  of  the  people  of  tne  republic  will  have 
ceased,  and  with  tlie  oiher  man  they  will  have  only 
fairly  begun  lor  bis  four  years'  term.  No  doubi 
many  wul  wonder  why  the  change  Irom  a  Rc  pub- 
lican to  a  Ucmocf-itic  admioiscraiion  has  not  shuken 
the  Uuion  Irom  center  to  circumlcrence.  And  yei 
none  but  a  comparatively  few  interested  pohticians 
will  know  ol  tbe  exact  moment  or  condition  of  thr 
change  wheieby  one  man  on^y — an  honest  man  at 
that — bccoiues  an  ex- President,  and  another  be- 
comes a  Pie:ident.  The  republic  is  so  strong,  so 
healthful,  so  independent,  that  the  making  or  un- 
making of  a  man,  yes,  even  of  a  President,  does  not 
cause  an  extra  ripple  on  tbe  surface.  It  is  fortunate 
that  such  is  tbe  case,  and  that  each  one  of  us,  wbat- 
ever  our  personal  political  sentiments,  is  willing  to 
bow  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  No  doubt  each  will 
be  as  loyal,  as  induitnuus  and  as  zealous  as  an 
American  citizen,  as  though  be  bad  voted  for  Presi 
dent  ClevHand,  It  is  a  duty  to  the  country,  to  the 
administration  and  to  the  happiness  ol  all  our  peo- 
ple. Let  Patrons  and  Alliance  join  wiih  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  and  these  with  Populists  and  Pro 
hibitioniils,  and  ibey  wiih  Taxpayers  and  Woman 
Suffragists,  each  with  the  other,  and  all  together,  to 
make  this  the  greatest,  most  intelligent,  most  re- 
spected nation  on  earth.  Let  each  one  of  us  see  to 
it  that  tbe  S  ars  and  Stripes  float  in  honor,  with 
dignity  and  national  pride  in  every  Territory  and 
State  of  this  great  nation.  Let  brotherly  love  pre- 
vail and  every  moral  and  social  virtue  cement  us. 

Stop  long  enough  to  hear  the  Grange  roll-call; 
then  respond  with  a  few  new  names  at  tbe  next 
meeting  of  your  subordinate  Grange,  Surprise  the 
master  and  the  secretary  when,  in  the  order  of  busi- 
ness, "applications  lor  membership  "  is  reached,  by 
handing  in  tour  or  five  applications.  Try  to  get  th"- 
best  farmers  and  their  families.  You  will  be  com- 
plimented by  tbe  surprised  members  when  tbe 
Grange  is  closed.     Try  it  and  see  it  I  am  not  right. 

The  Concord,  N.  H.,  Commercial  Club,  which 
did  so  much  towards  entertaining  the  National 
Grange  at  its  last  session,  has  caused  to  be  printed 
and  neatly  bound,  a  souvenir  of  the  session.  A 
copy  has  just  been  received  by  each  of  the  represen- 
tatives from  California,  who  hereby  return  sincerest 
thanks  to  the  far-sighted,  liberal-hearted  and  intel- 
ligent members  of  the  Concord  Commeicial  Club. 
May  they  ever  act  with  the  same  spontaneous  and 
hearty  concord  in  promoting  all  good  causes  that 
tbey  did  in  entertaining  tbe  National  Grange,  and 
may  the  happiness  of  ihe  just  be  their  lull  share,  is 
the  wish  01  one  who  enjjyed  many  favors  from  this 
celebrated  commercial  club. 

Do  you  know  that  where  there  is  a  failure  there  is 
generally  a  cause  for  it?  And  do  you  know  that 
success  IS  not  an  ever-waiting  reward  lor  those  who 
toil  not,  and  spin  not?  The  prize-winner  is  the 
person  who  contends,  with  fix-dness  of  purpose,  for 
the  cause  he  b'  lieves  to  be  just;  hence  it  is,  there  are 
those  in  the  Grange  who,  for  more  than  25  years, 
have  battled  for  the  cause  of  the  farmer.  They  be- 
lieve, and  wisely,  too,  that  no  organization  ever 
known  is  able  to  do  more  for  the  American  farmer, 
bis  home  and  his  family,  than  the  good,  grand 
Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  Join  the  nearest 
Grange  and  see  if  this  is  not  more  than  true. 

Santa  Rosa,  Feb.  37,  1893. 


Reception  by  Eden  Grange. 

The  Haywards  Journal  reports  that  Elen  Grange, 
P.  of  H.,  bad  a  grand  reunion  on  Washington's 
Birlbdajr.    There  were  present  delegates  from  San 


Jose  and  Temescal  Granges.  Tbe  morning  was 
devoted  to  a  secret  sesiion,  and  a  fine  feast  was 
served  at  noon.  Many  friends  of  the  Order  were 
also  present,  and  greatly  enjoyed  the  program  ol 
exercises.  It  was  suggested  that  in  the  near  future 
a  picnic  be  given  in  which  all  the  Granges  in 
AUmeda  and  Santa  CUra  counties  participate. 
The  secretaries  of  the  various  Granges  were  ad- 
vised to  correspond  with  each  other  on  this  subject. 


The  Secretary's  Column. 


By  A.  T.  Dnirir,  Seorstar  .  state  Orange  of  Cal  fornit. 

ROSEVILLE. — J.  D.  Huffman,  W.  L.,  will  visit 
RoseviJIe  Grange,  March  4th,  to  confer  the  Third 
and  Fourth  degrees  on  a  class  at  that  Grange. 

Tulare. — Several  new  Granges  should  be  added 
to  our  list  in  Tulare  county.  Will  some  one  start 
the  work  at  Hanford,  Visalia,  Porterville  or  any 
other  section  of  the  county? 

Geo.  Ohleyer,  Sr..  of  Yuba  City,  has  been 
duly  appoinud  district  deputy  for  his  jurisdiction. 
As  a  sound  speaker,  diligent  worker  and  able  writer, 
we  are  sure  he  will  do  his  part. 

Start  in  Season, — It  is  not  too  early  for  each 
Grange  in  the  State  to  appoint  a  picnic  committee. 
Commence  in  time  to  secure  the  best  streaking  talen' 
in  the  State,  able  oratcrs  from  both  within  and 
without  the  gates,  when  practicable. 

Alameda  County  Granges  should  at  once 
commerce  preparations  lor  a  large  Grange  and 
f.<rmers'  picnic.  Held  at  Alvarado,  perhaps  San 
J  OS  -  would  join  hands  with  Alameda  Patrons.  We 
wou  d  recommend  that  each  Grange  appoint  a  pic- 
nic couierence  committee  at  its  first  meeting. 

Lecturer  Huffman  called  on  Saturday  last, 
looking  over  the  wants  of  the  Grange  field  before 
commencing  his  Spring  campaign.  There  is  ob- 
served much  labor  needed  in  the  field,  and  the  lec- 
turer appears  ready  to  do  his  share.  Announce- 
ments lor  Bro.  H.  and  others  are  soon  anticipated. 

Suggestions  irom  Granges  and  individual  mem- 
bers, looking  10  visitations  by  State  cfiicers,  general 
or  county  lecturers,  should  be  sent  in  early  from  all 
quarters,  that  the  best  and  most  efftctive  arrange- 
m-'nts  can  be  made,  at  the  right  time,  in  each  local 
Grange  jurisdiction  and  other  places  where  Granges 
may  likely  be  established. 

The  Sacramento  County  Exhibit  at  the 
Mtchanics'  Fair  was  a  decided  success  under  tbe 
charge  ol  the  worthy  steward  of  the  State  Grange, 
W.  W.  Greer.  Bro.  G.  was  giving  careful  attention 
to  packing  the  extensive  exhibit  for  the  World's 
Fair  at  the  pavilion  last  week.  He  contemplates  a 
trip  to  Chicago  some  time  previous  to  tbe  next  State 
Grange  session. 

Give  Timely  Notick.— We  do  not  deem  it  the 
duty  of  deputies  to  always  wait  for  an  invitation  to 
visit  Granges.  Both  general  and  district  deputies, 
when  willing  and  ready  to  visit  any  Grange  or  dis- 
met,  may  well  signify  that  fact  to  Granges  and  in- 
quire if  it  will  b^  convenient  at  certain  dates  for 
tiiem  to  receive  their  visits.  Give  plenty  of  time  for 
correspondence  and  due  announcement  in  the  local 
and  Grange  papers. 

Grange  Circulars,  blanks  for  organizing  new 
or  reviving  old  Granges,  will  be  duly  supplied  on 
application  to  Ihe  secretary  of  the  State  Grange. 
Any  farmer  or  member  of  his  family  who  requests 
lurther  information  or  instructions  will  be  promp  ly 
supplied.  The  Grange  is  the  oldest  and  most  sub- 
-lantial  of  farmers'  organizations,  and  should  be 
unhesitatingly  organized  in  every  rural  community. 

Patrons,  warmly  support  your  deputy  lecturers. 
Encourage  tbem  to  visit  your  Grange.  Go  with 
ihero  in  their  efforts  to  revive  the  work  in  your  own 
jurisdiction  and  every  neighboring  field  where 
Granges  can  be  instituted  or  revived.  See  that  some 
one  invites  tbe  visiting  deputy  or  Grange  speaker  to 
a  welcome  home.  He  will  be  more  pleased  to  par- 
take of  your  every-day  fare,  with  a  real  welcome, 
than  to  put  the  good  wife  to  unnecessary  labor. 

Washington.— State  Lecturer  Huffman  will 
visit  Washington  Grange  March  nth  to  confer  the 
Third  and  Fourth  degrees.  Bro.  John  Northrup  of 
that  Grange  previously  stated  that  if  Washington 
would  get  up  a  class  of  ten  or  more,  at  one  time,  he 
would  come  to  Lodi  and  carry  Bro.  Huffman  up  to 
Washington  Grange  on  his  back.  Washington 
Grange  has  succeeded  in  getting  the  required  number, 
and  March  nth  will  be  the  c  lebraled  time.  Com- 
mencing at  10  o'clock,  it  will  bean  all-day  occasion. 

THE  grange  and  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

We  regret  that  as  a  State  Grange  no  action  has 
been  taken  for  a  California  Grange  exhibit,  either  in 
the  Calilornia  or  general  Agricultural  Building  at 
Chicago.  Several  counties  in  the  State  have  as  yet 
made  no  organized  tffjrt  to  be  represented.  In 
these,  are  there  not  some  Granges  that  can  gather 
together  at  least  a  few  select  articles  which  would 
attract  special  attention  from  visitors  from  many 
parts  of  the  world?  California  is  noted  for  so  many 
rare  products  and  wonderful  natural  objects  that  we 
believe  there  is  more  than  one  Grange  that  could 
easily  make  a  creditable  exhibit  if  the  effort  was 
made,  and  thus  cause  the  Grange  in  Calilornia  to 
be  known  by  all  nations.  A  Grange  booth  main- 
tained in  the  California  Building  would  be  the  cause 
of  many  a  pleasant  reunion  between  members  and 
Patrons  who  attended  the  National  Grange  at  Sac- 
ramento in  1889  and  other  Grangers  from  all  parts 
of  the  Union.  Verily,  California's  showing  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  will  be  deficient  without  a 
Grange  exhibit  and  fraternal  rendezvous. 

WATSONVILLE  GRANGE— CANNERY  WANTED. 

February  21st,  Mrs.  S.  G.  Cromarty,  Sec'y. 
writes;  "  We  had  seven  candidates  for  initiation  in 
the  First  and  Second  degrees  on  the  i8th.  The  ex- 
ercises, sincere  arjd  impressive,  were  ably  conducted 
by  our  esteemed  W.  M,,  Sister  Roach".  The  de- 
liberations of  our  St  cret  s'-ssions  are  very  careful, 
thoughtful  and  argumentative,  embracing  questions 
ol  vital  importance  to  each  and  all. 

"  Instead  ol  having  a  feast  on  Pomona,  Ceres 
and  Flora  Day,  it  was  resolved  that  members  plant 
seeds  of  fruit,  flowers  and  grain,  and  that  prizes  be 
awarded  to  the  most  successful  competitors  in  pro- 
ducing, with  their  own  hanrls  and  care,  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  each.  A  committee  of  five  was 
appointed  as  judges.  We  also  bad  a  very  interest- 
ing disctission  on  the  raising  of  chickens  by  means 


of  incubators,  and  also  on  the  different  kinds  of  in- 
cubators. 

"There  is  a  great  need  of  a  cannery  here.  It 
would  do  more  to  increase  the  membership  and 
Grange  interests  in  this  locality  than  anything  else. 
The  subject  has  been  under  consideration  for  some 
time.  My  husband  has  toiled  hard  to  awaken  an 
interest,  and  every  one  admits  that  a  cannery  is  a 
want  indispensable.  This  is  a  large  fruit-producirg 
section,  and  growers  are  poorly  compensated,  as 
freight  charges  for  transportation  are  excessive,  and 
tbe  commission  men  manage  to  control  prices  and 
returns  made,  so  the  producers  are  wholly  dependent 
upon  their  honesty.  If  we  had  a  cannery,  we  could 
sufficiently  control  these  interests  to  establish  a  most 
important  and  lucrative  business  and  build  up  the 
city,  the  Grange,  and  give  steady  employment  to 
many  who  are  now  anxiously  looking  for  it. 

"Can  the  .State  Grange  assist  us  in  anyway? 
Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  agitate  for  this  section. 
•Nature  never  fails  in  ber  productions,  with  proper 
care  and  culture.  There  must  be  capital  seeking 
investment,  and  no  better  opportunity  could  be  had 
than  this.  San  Jose  has  five  large  canneries  and 
driers.  Marysville  has  also  a  fine  establishment. 
Who  will  aid  us  in  this  direction?  Nine  acres  of 
land  near  the  depot  will  be  donated  for  the  purpose 
to  any  firm  who  will  establish  one,  or  a  branch,  here. 
All  tbe  fruit  necessary  can  behad.  Mr.  IraTtiurber 
told  Mr.  Cromarty  that  he  would  lurnish  30  000 
chests  of  small  fruits  each  year.  This  is  only  one 
offer  of  many. 

"  We  hope  to  have  more  candidates  on  March 
4th,  the  date  of  our  next  meeting,  when  the  Third 
and  Fourth  degrees  wi.l  b^  conferred  on  tbe  new 
advancing  candidates.  We  are  aiming  for  a  big 
class  so  that  we  may  again  become  the  banner 
Grange  of  California." 


Kesolntions  by  Heroed  Orange. 

At  its  last  meeting,  Merced  Grange  adopted  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions: 

It  having  come  to  the  attention  of  Merced  Grange, 
No.  7,  that  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  tbe  Assem- 
bly 01  the  State  of  California  for  the  purpose  of  p^r 
petuating  the  saloons  of  this  State,  and  compelling 
the  people  to  submit  to  tbe  saloon  and  the  sale  o' 
intoxicating  liquors,  which  bill  is  numbered  693; 
and  being  further  informed  that  a  measure  of  similar 
purport  and  for  like  purpose  has  been  introduced 
in  the  State  Senate;  and  being  further  informed  that 
provisions  have  been  incorporated  in  bills  for  the 
iiovernment  of  incorporated  cities  to  exclude  regu- 
lation of  the  sal(X)ns  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors; 
and  being  further  informed  that  the  same  object  will 
be  attempted  by  amendment  to  the  County  Govern- 
ment bill,  and  particularly  to  Section  25,  Subdi- 
vision 37— now,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  good 
government,  and  in  deference  to  the  form,  tradition 
and  genius  of  our  political  institutions,  be  it 

Resolved,  Thai  we,  with  all  intellige-t  and  law- 
respecting  citizens,  consider  the  saloon  as  a  cau^e  of 
■burdensome  expense  to  taxpayers,  the  agency  of 
shameless  political  corruption  and  dishonor,  the 
source  of  a  turbid  stream  which  is  sweeping  away 
the  manhood  and  integrity  of  our  youth,  and 
threatening  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  our 
institutions,  and  from  which  result  ineffable  misery, 
sorrow,  crime  and  depravity;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  view  with  apprehension  any 
law  which  would  force  upon  the  diffc:rent  localities 
of  this  State,  against  the  will  of  the  people  of  those 
localities,  any  policy  regarding  the  regulation  of  the 
saloons  or  retail  of  intoxicants,  and  that  we  pro- 
nounce such  legislation  contrary  to  the  policy  of  our 
democratic  institutions;  that  we  believe  that  tbe  in- 
cubus of  saloons  should  not  be  forced  upon  any 
community  against  its  will,  by  a  Slate  law  fixing  tbe 
maximum  license  tax;  that  we  believe  that  the  ques- 
tion of  saloon  legislation  is  eminently  a  matter  ol 
local  police  control,  and  should  be  relegated,  as  is 
now  the  case,  to  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  the  sev- 
eral counties,  so  that  the  people,  through  them,  may 
frame  such  ordinances  as  they  desire  lor  their  gov- 
ernment and  the  regulation  of  their  local  concerns; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  in  the  Acts  herein  referred  to,  we 
see  plainly  the  attempted  domination  of  tbe  State 
by  the  saloons,  and  an  attempt  to  force  upon  the 
people  a  low  license  for  their  regulation,  and  that 
we  heartily,  earnestly  and  anxiously  protest  against 
the  passage  or  enactment  of  any  law  accomplishing 
or  attempting  to  accomplish  such  a  putpose. 

Petalnma  Will  Do  the  Handsome 
Thing. 

Speaking  of  the  coming  session  of  the  Slate 
Grange  at  Petaluma,  the  Courier  of  that  city  says  : 
"In  its  possibilities  of  far-reaching  consequences 
there  has  never  been  in  this  city  a  more  important 
gathering  than  this  will  be.  The  attendance  will 
embrace  tbe  sail  of  tbe  earth  and  tbe  cream  of  the 
larm  society  of  the  State.  They  must  be  affj'ded 
the  most  favorable  opportunities  for  seeing,  enjoy- 
ing and  appreciating  the  matchless  advantages  of 
this  city  and  section.  This  will  be  an  occasion 
when  half-way  hospitality  will  not  answer.  '  The 
whole  hog  or  none  '  1'' 


Proposition  to  Simplify  the  Grange 
Ceremonies. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  San  Jose  Gracge,  Mr.  F. 
D.  Jrfferd  read  a  paper  advocating  the  shortening 
and  simplifi:?.tion  of  the  ritual  ceremonies,  and 
especially  the  formalities  connected  with  initiation. 
This  paper  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion,  and 
the  general  opinion,  as  expressed  by  the  members, 
was  that  much  of  the  formality  could  well  be  dis- 
pensed with. 


A  Healthy  Growth. 

The  popularity  and  sale  of  Waller  A.  Wood  ma- 
chines has  increased  so  that  the  original  works  at 
Hoosick  Falls  could  not  meet  the  demand.  A  new 
factory  has  therefore  been  erected  and  is  in  opera- 
tion at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  These  works  occupy  80 
acres  of  ground  and  are  the  latest  and  probably  the 
best  of  their  kind  anywhere.  With  two  large  fac- 
tories, 40  years'  experience  and  a  rapidly-g'owir  g 
trade  the  manufacturers  are  in  position  to  make 
and  substantiate  large  claims  for  merit  and  worth 
in  their  goods. 


Go  For  the  Gopher  ! 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Press  some  attention  was 
called  to  the  destrucl  ve  work  that  is  yearly  accom- 
plished by  squirrels,  gophers,  crows  and  similar 
pests.  As  a  matter  of  course,  many  farmers  are 
familiar  with  the  facts  therein  set  forth,  nearly  all 
having  met  with  more  or  less  loss  and  annoyance 
through  their  depredations.  But  as  the  season  is 
timely  for  a  crusade  against  these  robbers,  it  is 
thought  well  to  offer  some  further  remarks  as  to 
the  best  means  by  which  the  cru«ade  m\y  be  carried 
on  to  Ihe  successful  and  complete  destruction  of  the 
common  enemy.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  these 
little  animals  are  extremely  sensitive  and  tqually 
wily  in  tbe  matter  of  selecting  their  food.  Conse- 
qu°ntly,  the  difficulty  of  inducing  them  to  lake  a 
poison  of  any  kind  is  not  lightly  overcome. 

Traps  of  various  ingenious  designs  have  for  years 
been  tri-d  with  but  little  success,  as  hav  ■  also  dif- 
ferent plans  for  fumigating,  :,moking,  inundating, 
shooting,  digging,  etc.  Of  course,  poisoning  has 
met  with  more  or  less  success;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  has 
not  been  presented  to  the  fastidious  little  epicures  in 
a  sufficiently  attractive  form,  or  its  quality  has  been 
poor,  and  it  has  failed  to  stand  the  test  of  exposure 
to  weather  and  earth  absorption  that  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  subjected  to  when  scattered  in  their  run- 
ways. As  a  result,  most  attempts  in  this  direction 
have  proved  expeni^ive  and  have  been  abandoned. 
As  has  before  been  statr;d,  it  was  to  obviate  these 
diffi-iilties  thit  the  researches  and  experiments  of 
Wakelee  &  Co.,  the  well-known  chemists  of  this 
city,  were  begun  some  fifteen  years  ago.  The  prin- 
cipal points  to  be  attained  were:  ist.  A  poison  that, 
when  taken,  would  prove  sure  death.  2d.  A  poison 
that  gophers,  crowa.  !quirre!s  and  their  kind  would 
find  so  much  to  their  taste  that,  instead  of  rejecting  it, 
Ihey  would  seek  it  and  greedily  d-vour  it  when 
found.  3d.  Put  up  in  a  form  that  would  be  easy  to 
ship,  as  well  as  convenient  and  sate  to  handle. 
4ih.  At  a  cost  that  would  make  the  article  very 
much  cheaper  than  anything  of  the  kind  ever  before 
attempted,  and,  lastly,  of  a  quality  so  enduring  that 
neither  time  nor  exposure  would  be  able  to  de- 
teriorate it 

That  Wakele"  &  Co.'s  celebrated  Exterminator 
his  filled  all  of  these  rr  quirements  for  years  past, 
almost  innumerable  testimonials  from  tbe  most 
irustworthy  sources  t)ear  ample  evidence.  As  it 
commonly  the  case  wi.en  an  article  placed  upon  the 
market  proves  a  success,  Wakelee  4  Co.'s  Ex- 
terminator has  been  extensively  counterfeited;  there- 
fore it  behooves  the  farmer  who  is  anxious  to  build 
the  largest  and  deadest  pile  of  squirrels,  gophers, 
crows,  etc.,  at  the  least  expense,  to  be  cautious  and 
buy  only  the  genuine  Wakelee  &  Co.'s  Extermin- 
ator.   Directions  for  using  accompany  each  can. 


Napa  Valley  Harseries, 

Attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  of  the 
above  nurseries  on  another  page  of  Ihe  Rural 
Press  It  is  probable  that  few  men  in  this 
hne  of  business  have  had  larger  experience,  or  are 
m  re  conscientious  and  painstaking  in  regard  to  its 
many  details,  than  is  the  proprietor  of  these  exten- 
sive nurseries.  And  it  is  also  1  kely  that  few  people 
realize  the  vast  amount  of  study,  knowledge  and 
manual  skill,  rtquisite  to  the  successful  propagation 
of  plant  life  on  a  commercial  scale.  One  of  the 
strongest  cards  that  a  man  cin  hold  in  the  nursery 
business  is  that  of  absolute  reliability.  That  Leonard 
Coaies  of  Napa  holds  this  card  is  evident  from  the 
large  yearly  increase  of  his  trade,  betokening  Ihe 
confidence  and  satisfaction  of  bis  patrons.  A  repu- 
tation of  this  kind  is  invaluable  from  the  fact  that 
that  the  buyer  of  trees  and  plants,  particularly  at  a 
distance,  is  so  comparatively  helpless  and  so  much 
at  the  mercy  of  tbe  dealer,  Mr.  Coates  is  offering 
this  spring  a  variety  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees 
that  cannot  fill  to  plea  e  all  el  s  es  of  buyers. 
They  are  grown  on  unirrigated  land  and  are  healiby 
and  vigorous  in  root  and  branch.  The  stock  is 
partially  enumerated  in  the  advertisement,  but  let- 
ters of  inquiry  addressed  to  Leonard  Coates,  Napa, 
Cal.,  will  meet  with  prompt  response. 


Are  Ton  Going  EaatT 

Take  tbe  Sinta  Fe  route.  You  will  And  It  to  your 
intereet  to  call  on  or  address  the  undersigned  before 
parctiasioK  tickets.  No  other  line  croseinir  the  conti- 
nent can  >^fftr  yuu  a  trip  iKimhinlDg  tqual  enmtort  and 
pleaaure.  Tbe  ouly  line  tuuniOK  Pullman  palace  end 
tourist  slee^iing  cars  through  to  Chua'.:o  on  tr>e  aame 
train  every  div  with  >ut  cli  tnge.  Personally  conducted 
excuieionn  throuifh  to  Boston  Kave  every  Tueeday. 
W.  A.  BISSELL,  660  Marktt  street.  Chronicle  Buildiaf, 
San  Francisco. 

$500,000 

To  LOAV  l>  Ain  AUOITNT   AT   THl  VIKT   LOWUT  HAttKBT 

rate  Ol  intr-rest  on  approved  s-  curity  in  Farming  LAodi. 
A.  SCl.ULLtR,  R.>um  8,  420  CalfloruU  street,  san 
Francisco 


T/ie  Monarch  of 

§reakfa si  foods 

THEJOHN.T.CUTTING  CO,  SOLE  AGENTS 


i^Kf  SEEDS 

P^EBPBP  /SM  SrfiU  Chf'ip,  direct  from  QHwb 
BnpV^^^  InH  jvrowerti,  send  for  cor  Bfnuti/ul 
mmt.  ^^djn /»u<'iiCatalovaf>rnai7«f  Free. 
KMHhKIB  Pkt'B  only  2  and  3  CU.  MarkM 
■IH^^^^MkK  G.ir.Im<r>  atk  for  UHIICV 
KSB^MbHBH  WhoUtaU  Prict  titt.  IflURCI 

m^XjSt^m     ALiVEER  BROS. 


IPIARIAN  SUPPLIES;£SS 

each;  untested,  fl.OO  each.  L  Uiv  s,  II  90  e..cti.  U  ot's 
V  groove  sections,  $6  ^er  1000.  Dadaot's  comb  fonnda- 
Uoo,  680  and  66c  a  pound.  Smokers  $1  each.  Olob* 
vails,  II  eaafa,  ete.  WM.  STTAN  k  SON,  Sao  MatM,  OaL 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


six  llnee  or  leas  Id  this  directory  at  60o  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


BOYNTON  BROS.,  Holltoter,  Cal.,  A.  J.  C.  C.  BuU 
Calf  ot  best  Btrain  (or  sale.   Write  for  partloalars. 


F.  H.  BOBKB,  tun  Market  St..  &  F.;  Registered 
Holstelns;  winners  ot  more  first  prizes,  gweepetakeg 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  reglBtered  Berkshire  Pigs.   All  strains. 


9.  PBTEiBSEN, Sites,  Colusa  Co  , Importer* Breeder 
ot  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle,     Young  bulls  tor  ale, 


JOHN  LYNCH.  Petaluma,  breeder  ot  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  lor  sale. 


OHABLBS  B.  HTTMBEBT,  Cloverdale,  Cat.,  Im- 

Sorter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-Frleatao 
attle.  Catalogues  on  applioatloo. 


PBBOHERON  HOBSBS.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Oal,  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


P.  H.  MUBPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  ot  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs, 


PBTBB  8AXB  &  SON,  Lick  Bouse,  San  Franolsco, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  tor  past  21  years,  ol 
tverr  variety  ot  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


L.  V.  WILLITS.  WatsoDvllle,  Cal„  Black  Perch- 
erons.   Registered  Stallions  tor  sale. 


POULTRY, 


ALiPINEl  PARM-Pure  Brown  «nd  White  Leghorn, 
Plymouth  Kock  and  Black  Minoro  Eggs,  81.60  per  13. 
20  Alpine  Street,  Sao  Francisco. 


A,  SOHELiIi.  Acorn  Nureery  &  Poultry  Yards,  Stnta 
Rosa.  Fine  tress  and  pure  bred  poultry.  Price  list  tree. 


OALIFORNIA  POULTBT  FABM,  Stockton, 
OaL,  send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  tree. 


JOHN  MoFABLINO,  Oallstogk,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  ot  Choice  Poultry,  Sand  lot  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  ot  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


J.  B.  HOYT.  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  ot  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep,   Rams  tor  sale. 


B.  H.  GBANB,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  Importer, 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Hissourl. 


SWINE. 


T.  WAITB,  Perkins.  CaL,  breeder  ot  registered 
Berkshire  Hugs  and  Plymouth  Rock  fowls. 


J>  p.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Basex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  stock,  low  prices. 


TTLWB   BBIAOH,    San  Jose,    Cal.,    breeder  ot 
thoroughbred  Berkahire  and  Essex  Bogs. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  De  lers 
Direct  from  Europe, 
Enelleb    Sblre  Draft 

Cleveland  Buy 
and    German  Coach 
Stallions. 
1  89  ElKhteenth  St, 
Lc*  Ang«Ies,  Oallfornla 
Write  tor  Catalogue. 


COLTS  BROKEN. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  Sar 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Brealdng  Colts  Properly 

Rates  Very  Reasonable, 
HOBSBS  BOABDBD  AT  ALL  TIMES 


STANDARD  AND  HIGHLY-BRED 

TROTTERS 

AT  AUCTION,  on  WEDNESDAY.  MARCH  15.  1893. 


SALESYARDS,  COR.  MARKET  ST.  AND  VAN  NESS  AVE., 

KlIiljTIP  &  fif}.  will  sell  to  the  highest  bidder  about  GO  held  of  standard  and  highly-bred  horses,  consist- 
ing of  mares,  colta,  fillies  and  gelding'  by  Director,  Soudan  and  Dexter  Prince.  This  offering  is  a  choice  consigo- 
meut  from  the  stables  of  D.  J.  MORPHY,  Esq.,  of  San  Jose,  and  CAPT.  BEN  E.  HARRIS. 

Fine  Broodmares,  Promising  Colts  and  Fillies,  Stylish,  Speedy  and 

Reliable  Roadsters. 

Catalogues  and  intormation  by  ma*l.   Remember,  sale  takes  place 

Wednesday,  March  16th. 

KlLiLIP  &  OO  Live  Stock  Auctioneerp. 

88  MOMTOOaiERT  STREET. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OII.BBBT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
"  O.  Rox  14B  San  Lnandro.  Oal, 


^r^f^OiVOM  /V  JNH.  CASS  IS  SU/riC/£f/TfO^ 

^08S      S/i/v  f^/IA/C/SCO 


Coopeps 

^  Dipping 

'^ys>  Powder 


4' 


SURE  CUBE  FOR  SCAB. 

PRICE  $16.00  PER  CASE. 

Sole  Agents, 

SHOOBERT,  BEALE  &  CO., 

807  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

 ^SHEBI^  IDIIP.s^  

■  i=tTgt3C7-AH.E    OF  AP   iivriT  ATIOJXnS. 

One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  Bheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nourieber  of  wt  ol;  a  <ertain  cure  for  SOAB.  Lit- 
tle's dip  is  put  up  in  red,  iron  drums,  containing  5  English  or  Gi  American  gallons, 
and  is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon.  For  the  convenience  of  our  many  cus- 
tomers it  is  also  put  up  in  one-gallon  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  oharge. 
Each  drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  **  Little's  Dip." 

O^TTOI>a"^  BBTiTa   efts  OO., 

(Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  h  Oo.) 
NO.  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  PRANOISOO,  CAL. 


RABBIT-PROOP 

STOCK  FENCE. 

Cheap,  Durable  and  EffactiTe. 

Pickets  colored  red  by  boiling  in  a  chemical  paint  to 
preserve  the  wood.  We  make  it  2  ft,  2^  ft.,  4  ft,  V^,  6 
and  <  ft,  higb.   Send  /or  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON   M'F'G  OO.. 

IS  Si  14  Fremont  St  San  Francisco. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  2-lt 
Babbit  Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  btrbec"  wires  on  the 
p08*B  above  it,  it  will  turn  anv  stofit  whatever. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Gutter 

FOR  POULTRY  FOOD. 


Patented  June  16,  1886;  Autrost  20,  1880.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1800. 

WE  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Oreen  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Band  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  HONET  REFUNDED. 

GREEN  OUT  BONE  WILL,  DOUBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  EGOS, 
will  make  them  26  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  floek. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  tor  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  ot  Cutters  and  containing  vaolable  intormation  In  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 


Pacinc  Coast  &K«nta. 


PETALUMA,  OAL. 


IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Exceedingly  Fine  Breeding  Stock  For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Figures. 

ALSO.  DARK  BRAHMA  HENS  AND  PULLETS  FOR  SALE. 

The  Best  of  Wioter  Layers. 

IWXXSS  FOflSXSS.     -     Box  261a,     -     NTAtaM  City.  CaI. 


Qenulne  only  with  BED 
I  BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold* 
I  smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
]  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  eta. 
I  It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
I  healthy.  For  miiloh  oows; 
it  Increasei  and  enriches 
I  their  nallk. 

81 S  Howard  St.,  San 


R  FD    B^I.r.  BR'ND. 


JACKS ! 


imported  and  California, 


FOR  SALE. 

 ADDRESS:  

L.  U.  SHIPPEE.  ■  -  •  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROT AL  COLLEGE  OF  VKTERUI 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterloar; 
Surgeon  In  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Oon* 
trlbntor  to  the  "  PaclSo  Rural  Press. "  The  dlsaaset  ot 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Bdentlfls  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lamenass  and  Snmcal 
Operations.  406  BBODEBIOK  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISOO. 
Calls  to  ths  eoantry  promptly  attmided  to,  TtlephODS 

«o.4a«T. 


Worth  Marking? 

If  no,  u«e  the  best  mark  for  sheop  or  cattle,  Dana's  White 
Metal  Label.  Used  by  Recording  Associations,  leading  breed- 
ers and  ranchers.  I  stamp  your  nanicor  address  and  coaseo- 
utive  numbers.   Samples  free.  Mention  paper.     ,  ^ 
O.  H.  rtAJiA.,  West  l,ebanon,  N.  U. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-old8 

FOR  SAI,B. 

BOBBRT  ASHBURNBB, 

Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Ooonty,  Oai 

Only  three-fourths  mile  from  the  tarmlnug  ot 
the  S.  F.  and  San  Hateo  Electric  Road. 


ANGORA  GOATS  FOR  SALE. 

A  number  ot  pore-bred  Angora  Ooats  In  lota  to  suit. 
This  Is  the  stock  of  goats  fom«rly  owned  by  Jullni 
Veyand  and  will  be  sold  cheap  tor  cash.  Address 

BIBNB8T  WETAMD,  Oolasa,  Oal. 


SHEEP  DIP 

IS  THE  BEST. 

Awarded  Grand  Silver  Merlal  by  the  State  Agtl'^ultural 
Society  at  the  St-'te  Fair,  1892.  This  is  the  ONLY  silver 
medal  ever  awarded  by  the  Society  for  a  Sheep  Dip.  It 
Is  the  highest  award. 

J.  W.  GRACE  &  CO.. 

480  Oaltrnrnia  Street  Oan  Franclsoo. 

General  4erents  (or  the     c\f[r  Co-^ni. 


"OUR  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR' 


Will  be  In  constant  operation  af  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  The  must  practical 
machine  ever  offered  tlie  poultry  trate.nity. 
Send  4c  stamps  for  descriptive  catalogue.  IT 
WILL  PAY  YOU.  •■40"  Yards  of  High  Class 
Poultry,  "40."  Illustrated  poultry  catalogue 

Addrefs':  Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


Durham,  Devon  &  Polled  Angus 
BULLS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Recorded  and  guaranteed  pure  brtd,  FOR  SALE,  single 
or  In  carload  lots.    Prices  very  reasonable.  Address: 
GEO.  A.  1VII.ET, 

Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm, 

DANVILLK    Conirn  Costa  fo. .  Cal. 


MONEYM^aLWr^eV 

By  using  the  Psclflo  Incubator 
and  Breoder,  which  will  hatch  anv 
l<ind  of  eggs  better  than  a  ben.  In  unf. 
versal  use.  Gold  Modal  wherever  ex. 
hlbited.  Thoronghbred  Poultry 
and  Poultry  A  pi<Ilaiices.  Send 
8  eta.  In  stamps  for  83- page  catalogue, 
with  80  full-gized  colored  cuts  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  tu  Paolfio  I  nouba- 
tor  Co.  1807  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cal 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam; 
IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

■  Will  do  it  ThouBunds  in  BuoceBsful  oper- 

ation.  N»mT>/^.  FrrK-rtnu.l  S^l/-  li>!/iil<tlitUf. 

Lowest- priced  first -rl/ifls  Hatcher  made 
Cianranteed  to  hatch  a  larfrer  percentag* 
of  fertile  f^Kfcn  at  1«hs  coflt  than  any  other, 
Send«o  fo?  UJue  Cataloa     UtO.  li.  HTAIIL.  gulMy.  lit 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS! 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Hlnorcas, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  My  pen  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  won  second  prize  at  the  great  Petaluma  Rbow. 

EgKS  from  Leghorns  and  Hlnorcas,  $i.bO  per  13,  $4  per 
26;  B.  Plymouth  Rock  eggs,  $3  per  IS.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  to  all. 

FRANK  A.  BRUSH, 
Care  San^a  Rnsa  National  Rank  SANTA  RO^A.  CAL. 


ALL  KINDS 

JERSEY  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE  BY 
H.  A.1W4YHEW  .        T«rrE«,  C4I. 


-THE- 


HALSTED  INCDBATOK 

OOMPANT. 
I»l»  aiyrUa  Mraet,  Oaklaatf  OaL 

Send  Stamp  (or  Oiroular. 
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PERKINS.  BRANDT  &  CO.. 

117  MAIN  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

This  Low  Price 

PUMPING 
MACHINE 

 la  ExDressly. . . 

 0«8l|iiied  for. . . 


Irrigation 


lATERSDPPLT 


WELLS. 


The  Pump  la  all 
Brana  aod  the  Work- 
log  Parts  may  ba 
drawn  up  ThrouKh 
the  Pipe  tor  Repaira. 

It  has  very  lung 
atrcke,  ureat  capac- 
ilv  and  <lur*bility. 

"IMPORTANT-Our 
Econnmical  Pumping' 
Equipment!!  elevatii 
water  for  laud  irri- 
fration  at  a  leaa  coat 
ptr  ac  e  than  water 
now  8upplie<l  by  the 
canal  syatema  iu  uie. 

8PICIAL  I8TIMATU 
'  N  APPUU  «TION. 


Thel 


IHi  Oaklawn  Farm.  1113 

Now  the  Only  Place 

in  America  where  Large  Numbers  of  both  Draft 
and  Coach  Horses  can  be  found. 

90  Percheron  Stallions 

ASU 

110  Percheron  Mares, 

Largely  Brilliant  Blood, 

50  French  Coach  Stallions 

AND 

60  French  Coach  Mares, 

Large.  Stylish,  Fast, 
Comprise  the  stock  now  on  hand. 

'  Demand  for  the  Choice 
Horses  alw.iys  found  at 
Oaklawn  Farm  continues, 
^whilethe  Importers  of  low 
grade  Draft  and  Coach 
Horses  are  abandoning  the  Field. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  best  oon  only  b« 
found  at  0>fclawa>  Remember  we  give  you 
more  for  the  m.inev  at  Oaklawn  than  you  can 
obtain  elsewhere,  with  all  the  advantages  accniing 
from  long  and  successful  experience  and  unques- 
tioned reliability. 

If  you  want  to  buy  Stallions  or  Mares, 
give  yourself  a  chance  to  buy  good 
ones  at  low  prices  and  visit  Oaklawn. 

A  Large  and  Choice  Importation  Arrived 
At!gust,  1892. 
Separate  catalogue  for  Percherons  and  for  French 
Coach  Horses.  Say  which  is  wanted.  Address 

M.W.  DUNHAM, Wayne,  Illinois. 


Workn  on  either  Btandlnc  Timber  or  fltn«ip«i  Palls 
on  ordlDarj  Grub  In  one  and  a  bjilf  minutes.  U&kei  % 

clckD  swMp  of  two  meres  &t  a  •iiiiim.  A  mut.  a  buy  and  a  liorw 
eanop«rat<>  It.  No  heavy  ah&ini  or  rwli  to  bacJle.  The  crop  on  a 
few  acre<i  the  firit  year  will  pmv  fur  the  Uaobloe.  You  cao  doI 
longer  afford  lo  pay  lazei  oa  uoproduattTe  timber  land.  Clear  It, 
raise  a  bountiful  crop  with  le->i  Ulrar  aod  recuperato  your  old, 
worn  oat  land  br  pa->iiirlDK.  Seod  poitalcard  forllluatrated  Cat*, 
lofcue.  fftTinfc  rrioe,  t^rmii.  icNtimnaiaU  and  also  iorormailoD  oon> 
cerniDi;  nur  New  IXI.  Orubber.  Addrt^nn  the  Uanufactarr ri, 

JAMES  MILNE  &  SON,  SCOTCH  QROVE,  l0W4i 


N.  OLARK  &  SONS, 

17  Sp«»r  Atre«t.      •      Ban  Francl»«o» 

SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  for  prloes  on  Sewer  Pipe  for  cnlrerti,  for  roadt, 

and  for  dramtnisr  lands. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  I 

WMtewasli  Your  Barns  ami  FeBces! 
>A^AINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Blthar  BaooeMfnllj'. 
Oatala^e  and  teatlmonlali  aent  by  mall, 
WM.  WAINWKiaHT, 

Mo.  B  SpMtr  Street,  San  PranolBOOi  0*I.  < 


Oneicelleil  for  Vineydrd  acd  Orchard  Worl[ 


CD 
CO 


NO.  8  "BOLL   DlG      O-FOOT   BIPINQ  HABBOW-fliaB.OO 

Inetead  of  a  atrgle  tooth,  drawlni;  6l.raight  through  the  ground,  the  teeth  are  attached  in  patra  (which  have  a 
apreid  of  seven  Inches)  to  a  abort  beam.  Every  tmlh  baa  a  quarter  turn  (to  the  right  or  left  reflt>ectively),  thus 
preaent'-ng  a  cutting  edse  to  the  srouud,  aud  giving  to  each  the  position  and  appearance  of  a  moldboard  of  a  plow, 
or  the  shovel  to  a  cultivator.  This  foim  of  tooth,  totr'ther  with  the  relative  poslttODB  aaaumed  by  tha  teeth  to  each 
other,  gives  to  thrm  the  power  of  rutting  and  Dulvtirlzing  tongb  aoils,  and  hard,  baked  ground,  which  is  (.osscHsed 
hv  n  >  "th' r  loim  o(  tooth  yet  inveoted.  By  this  peculiar  disposition  of  the  teeth,  they  have  the  advantage  also, 
that  one  acta  as  a  brace  or  lanriaide  to  the  other,  and  vo  prevents  their  <  longing,  which  is  a  serious  fault  exliting  in 
all  sprlofi  t  oth  bar'owa  whose  teeth  are  made  of  on  :  long,  continuous  spring.  In  the  "BULL  DOO  "  HAItR'>W3 
the  short  beam  which  hoMs  each  pair  of  twisted  teeth  is  attached  by  a  stiff  spring  to  the  main  framewprk  ol 
the  tool.  Thug  these  implements  have  the  combined  elasticity  which  exUts  in  the  teeth  themselves,  and  In  the 
spr'ng  which  attachrs  the  short  beam  to  the  cultivator  frame.  Hence  the  harrow  retains  all  the  vibration  neces- 
SAry  lor  the  auccssrful  workinsr  and  cleaning  of  the  machine,  whllat  It  la  also  stiS  enough  to  be  held  down  to  Ita 
work  in  the  mnsi'  olistinate  soils  without  difficulty. 

SHAPE  OP  TKRTH.— Aa  the  teeth  preecut  to  the  soil  a  shear  or  cuttiog  edge,  they  are  enabled  to  do  the  moat 
thorough  work  in  hard  ground,  and,  in  fa  t,  the  peculiar  coDSiructim  all  through  of  the  "Boll  Dog"  Hairowa 
adapts  them  fur  suc<'es*'ful  working  in  soils  where  no  oth-r  tool*!  of  the  kln  l  can  ^-o  use  1. 


RED  SEAL  GRANULATED  98HYE 

FOR  DESTROYINQ  SCALE  BUGS  AND  OTHER  INSECT  PESTS 

ON    TREES    AND  PLANTS. 


FOR  TREE  WiSHI 


D8«  — 

One  ponnd  to  S  K»IIona  of  watar. 


Thousands  of  Orehardists  testify  to  its 
value,  uafng  it  in  preference  to  all  other 
preparations.  Where  the  Hed  Seal  Is  ap- 
plied it  kills  the  insects  and  at  the  same 
time  forma  a  coat  ng  through  which 
others  cannot  pene'rate.  When  used  In 
the  above  proportiona,  it  Is  a 

OBBAT   BBNBFIT  TO 
THE  TPBBS. 

Put  up  in  SIFTINO  TOP  CANS  80  that 
any  quantity  may  be  used  and  the  bal- 
ance preserved  nniojuied. 

MANSFIELD  LOVELL, 

1,4  California 'it  ,  San  Franclaco. 


P.C.TQMSONaCn  PMM  APA 


-BY- 

ALL  GROCERS. 


FOR  HOUSEHOLD  PURPOSES 

The  Red  Seal  Lye  is  Indispensable, 

USED  AS  DIHECTEX)  it  will  take  the 
place,  and  at  7S%  less  cost,  of  all  other 
alkaline  preparations,  soaps,  etc.,  now  on 
the  market.  ONK  CAN  will  make  I  O  to 
19  lbs.  of  Hard  8o*p.  ur  aOO  lb  -, 
of  Soft  Soap.     Se«  Directions  in  Can. 

It  cleans  floors,  killi  roaches  and  bnes 

of  all  kint  8,  cleans  milk  vitsseU,  tin  or 
wnod;  ketpa  farming  Implenienta  bright 
and  free  from  rust;  b  a  perfect  disinfect 
ant;  softens  water,  washes  difhes  and 
clothra;  and  can  be  put  to  a  thous>nd 
uses  in  place  of  soap  or  other  prepara- 
tions. 


P.  C.  TOMSON  &  CO  , 

Manufacturers  Philadelphia,  Pa 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING  i COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAV  FBANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warehouse  and  Wbarf  at  Port  Ooeta, 

CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Grain  In  Store  at  lowest  Doaalble  rates  of  interest. 
Full  Cargoes  of  Wheat  furnished  Shippers  at  short  not'ce 
ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Afrrlcaltural  Implements.  Wagons,  Orooeriei 
and  Merchaodiaeof  every  description  solicited, 

B  VAN  EVERY  Manager.  A.M.  BELT,  Asalstant  Manager. 


P.&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 

BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  blies  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

U6  BATTERY  ST„      -      -      SAN  FBANCISCO. 


THE  -  NEW  MILLER  " 

Ts  destined  to  oecome  the  leading  Washing  Machine  of  Amerlcs. 
It  Ih  fast  absorbing  the  large  trade  I  have  for  the  Becker, 

It  only  needa  tu  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  and  for  merits  you 
have  never  Been  Ita  equal.    A  trial  Is  convl  clng. 

It  takee  the  lead  '.    Why ','   Becauae  it  imitatea  the  principle 
hand  rubbing. 

AGBNTS   WANTED  BVEBYWHBRB, 
Special  Induccmenta.  Exclusive  eriitory 

E.  W.  MELVIN, 

ProBrietor  and  Manufacturer, 
2401  0  Street,  -       Sacramento.  Cal. 


Coinini3$io|i  Merchant;. 


p.STEINHAGEN  &  C9 


[Commission  Merchants] 

406  8  408  OAVISSTS.F. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AID  HALIRS  IR  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Frnita, 
Brain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  OoQalgnmenta. 
808  *  810  Davis  8t„         Ban  FrandKt. 

[P.  0.  Box  1818.] 
SVtJonalgomenta  Solicited. 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

SOI,  608,  60fi.  SOT  &  500  Front  St.. 
And  800  WiahlngtOD  St,  SAN  rRANOISOO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBHN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TKT ,  KOOS,  G  AllCE,OB  AIM,  PBODOOB 
AND  wool.. 


WETMORE  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN    AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICrTKD.     PROMPT  RKTUBMS 
418,  416  ft  417  Washington  St., 

(P.  O.  Box  20M.)  SAN  FRANCISOO. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO, 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants) 

810  OaUfomla  St.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Franolsco  Produce  Kxchanga. 


rPeisonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advaacet 
made  on  conslgnn  ents  at  low  rates  of  Interesl. 


(■RABLISBSD  186^1 

6E0RGE  IIORROW  k  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

80  Olay  Street  and  28  Gommerolal  Street 

SAI  PtARClBOO,  Calk 

erSBIPPINQ  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY.'^ 


EVELETH  ft  HA'm, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Game,  Egg 
Hides,  Prits,  Tallow,  etc,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  KS, 
224  and  327  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REGULATE  THE 
STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

AND 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
Indlceatlon.  Illllaui>neu.  llca.laohe,  Conrtl- 

fat  Ion.  Uv.p.p.lu,  Chronic  Uver  1  rouble*, 
tiulnrn*.  Had  tomplrxlon,  Kjraentery, 
OITenalte  BrcKlh,  and  nil  dlnorders  of  the 
BlomBrh,  l.lvcr  and  Bowtl*.       .  ,  _, 

Klpann  Tftbuka  contiiln  nolhlni;  injurloua  to 
the  mogt  delicate  conKtitutlon.  Ploaeant  to  take, 
safe,  effictuaL   Give  Immodlate  relief. 

Sold  bv  dnurglirt*.  A  trial  bottle  sent  by  Daa 
on  receipt  of  14  c«jnta.  Address 
THE   RIPANS  CHEIMICAL  CO..< 
10  SPKnCE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


III  H  U  n    1  IMnfi.  Ditching,  Pumping, 


rtt  wind  anil  SItam:  Hfatirg  Boiltrt,^  WIM 
Vl  ^■■■^■pny  you  to  99n9  25o.  for  Encycloptdia^of 

isoo  engrauinQ,.  The  American  Well  Works,  Anrora,IIL 
also,  UiMT^o.  111.:  Dallas.  Tex.:  Sydney,  N.  &  W. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  March  1,  1893. 
No  notable  changes  have  occurred  In  the  San 
Francisco  produce  markets  during  the  wpek.  Wheat 
still  shows  a  weakening  tendency,  while  barley  is 
somewhat  firmer.  Vegetables  have  been  coming  in 
freely,  and  prices  are  lower.  Butter,  eggs  and  cheese 
are  marked  down.  Fresh  fruits  bring  le-s.  Dried 
are  very  strong.  Potatoes  show  no  change,  while 
beans  display  more  strength.  Provisious  are  lower. 
These  are  the  leading  features,  briefly  summarized. 

Grains. 

The  wheat  market  has  apparently  gone  from  bad 
to  worse,  aud  quotations  have  been  steadily  declin- 
ing d'lring  the  past  two  Weeks,  being  to-day  lower 
than  for  three  mouths.  The  enormous  visible  wheat 
supply  in  the  United  States  is  decreasing  v^ry  slowly, 
being  now  79,564,000  bushels,  against  a  little  over 
SO.OOiJ.Oon  bushels  for  the  prpceding  week,  aud  twice 
as  much  as  it  should  be  at  this  Season.  An  element 
of  unc-rtainty  is  found  in  crop  prospects  throughout 
the  United  Siates.  Advices  fr  m  the  Middle  and 
Western  Status  are  conflicting,  and  do  not  give  a 
clear  view  of  the  situaiinu.  A  crop  lailure,  or  a  par- 
tial crop  failure,  in  the  United  States,  would  have  an 
important  effect  on  conditions,  inasmuch  as  it  woula 
open  up  the  way  for  di»pnsition  of  the  present  great 
surplus.  The  Fartnerg'  Review  has  advices  from  many 
States  on  crop  prospects,  which  are  more  or  less 
favorable.   They  are  given  on  another  page. 

In  California,  crop  leporls  are,  for  the  most  part, 
very  satisfactory.  Grain  on  the  lowlands  has  been, 
in  some  places,  drowned  out  by  flood.i  and  excessive 
rains;  but,  for  the  most  part,  reports  are  of  a  promis- 
ing nature.  Farmers  hold  on  to  their  old  stocks  with 
much  tenacity.  There  is  a  general  feeling  that;  when 
things  are  at  their  worst  they  must  improve;  aud 
they  seem  to  be  now  at  their  worst.  It  was  exuected 
that,  inasmuch  as  taxes  will  be  collected  on  all  grain 
in  hand  Match  1st,  there  would  be  a  general  clearing 
up  of  stock  in  warehouses.  As  a  rule,  however, 
owners  have  held  on,  and  they  will  hold  on  until 
there  is  reliable  news  of  the  world's  crop  for  1893. 

In  February,  19  vessels  were  cleared  at  this  port 
with  full  or  nart  cargoes  of  wheat.  There  were  23 
vessels  on  the  engaged  list  yesterday  morning,  repre- 
senting 4M00  tons  of  registered  tonnage,  against 
37,800  tons  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago.  The  disen- 
gaged tonnage  in  port,  while  still  very  liberal,  has 
been  reduceo  somewhat  of  late,  now  being  74,500 
tons,  against  82,000  tons  a  year  ago.  Grain  freights 
are  dull  and  weak. 

Barley  is  steady,  and  there  is  slight  improvement 
in  quotations. 

Oats  are  dull. 

Ckirn  moves  slowly,  and  sales  are  often  made,  it  at 
all,  below  quotations 
Rye  shows  little  change  from  day  to  day. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Dried  fruit  stocks  in  the  State  seem  to  be  pretty 
well  cleaned  up,  and  the  tew  consignments  made  to 
this  market  are  readily  taken  at  quotations.  Kaisins 
are  strong.  Evaporated  ai  pies  continue  strong  with 
an  upward  tendency,  as  the  dealers  realize  the  fact 
that  there  are  none  wuatever  left  in  the  country. 
Large-size  prunes  are  in  request,  and  the  general  tone 
of  the  market  is  one  that  wariauts  full  ..rices  being 
obtained  for  the  stock  now  remaining  on  the  coa^t 
Prospects  now  are  of  an  abundant  crop  the  coming 
season,  but  we  may  have  a  repetition  to  last  season's 
frost,  which  caught  the  fruit  in  its  first  stages  and 
largely  reduced  the  output.  The  danger  from  such 
will  not  be  over  for  some  time,  and  speculation  as  to 
the  coming  crops  does  not  amount  to  much.  At  the 
same  time,  the  new  acreage  coming  into  bearing  all 
over  the  State  will  furnish  sufficient  fruit  for  all  re- 
quirements. 

Fresh  Fruits 

Arrivals  of  oranges  to  this  market  Monday  were  21 
cars,  the  largest  of  the  searon.  In  consequence 
piices  range  lower,  and  buyers  can  almost  name 
their  own  prices  The  demand  has  improved  with 
better  weather,  but  siipplie*  are  so  largely  in  exce.ss 
that  it  has  had  no  appreciable  tflect  Recent  arri- 
vals have  been  mostly  of  inferior  stock.  California 
lemons  are  in  light  supply  and  the  tone  of  the  mar- 
ket has  decidedlv  improved.  Apples  of  choice 
varieties  arc  in  good  demana  and  sell  readily.  In- 
ferior grades  are  in  plentiful  supply  and  do  not  move 
off  so  well. 

Poultry  and  Game. 

A  good  feeling  prevails  in  poultry,  prices  being 
about  the  same  as  last  week.  Good  stock  sells  readily 
at  quotations. 

The  game  season  closed  March  1st,  except  for 
hares,  rabbits,  and  geesd,  and  nothing  is  being  done 
in  this  line. 

Butter,  Eersrs  and  Cheese. 

Arrivals  of  butter  have  been  free  and  quotations 
have  suffered  a  decline.  Fancy  creamery,  however, 
brings  full  quotations,  and  is  disposed  of  without 
difficulty. 

(Jueese  is  a  little  weaker  in  some  linei,  though 
good  stock  moves  ofi"  fairly  well. 

Icisdiflicult  to  give  reliable  quotations  in  eggs. 
Dealers  shade  prices  In  order  to  sell.  It  is  reported 
that  one  consignment  of  good  stock  broughtonly  1  (% 
cents.   Receipts  are  very  generous. 

Provisions. 

A  local  war  among  dealers  in  provisions  has  caused 
ft  cntting  of  prices  in  pork  products.  Prices  got  so 
high  that  sales  were  slow,  and  a  shading  of  figures 
resulted.  The  situation  in  the  East  remains  about 
the  same.  The  condition  of  the  hog  business  in  the 
United  States  is  shown  la  a  recent  Government  re- 

Sott.  There  are  now  in  this  country  but  46  094,000 
ogs,  as  against  52,398  OOO  a  year  ago— a  deciease  of 
6,304.000  where  there  should  be  an  increase  in  keep- 
lug  with  the  natural  in.'rease  of  ijopiilation  and  de- 
mand. This  decrease  is  unparalleled,  as  the  follow- 
ing Governmeui  statistics  on  the  hog  crop  for  tue 
past  quarter  of  a  century  will  show  : 

1869  23.316,400  188-2  44,122  200 

1870    26  751,BiWi  1H83  43  z70  086 

1871  29  4,17,5011  1884    41  200,893 

1872    31,796.300!  Ssfi  45.14^,6,57 

1873    32  fiSJ.O  9  1HH6   46.i  92,043 

1874    30,860,9001887   44  612,«;16 

1875  28  062,20(1: 1S88  44,.m.52i 

1876  25  7  J6  800  1889   50..301,.592 

1877    28,077  10'  !l"90  61.602,780 

1878  32.262  500  1891  60.625,000 

1879  34,766  2^0,1-92  52.398,000 

1880   31  0  4.  too' 1893   46,094,000 

1881  36,227  603i 

Vegetables. 
Beans  are  firmer  and  pink  show  an  advance.  All 
kinds  of  colored  beans  are  in  better  tone  than  a  week 
since. 

Potatoes  are  firm,  with  prices  unchanged. 
Though  the  supply  of  onions  is  large,  the  market 
is  steady. 

Summer  squash  have  been  received,  and  sell  for 
20  cts.  per  puund 

Peas,  string  beans  and  peppers  are  more  plentiful. 
Tomato  receipts  have  dropped  oft.  Asparagus  aud 
rhubarb  are  easier. 

Miscellaneous. 

Chestnuts  are  cheaper. 

Seeds  are  slow,  except  for  alfalfa. 

Fat  sheep  are  scarce,  causing  firmness  in  mutton. 


Quotations  for  spring  lamb  are  nominal.  Hogs  are 
weaker.   Beef  shows  no  change. 

Hay  and  feeds  are  still  weak. 

Hops  are  a  little  lower,  stocks  being  ample. 

Demand  for  honey  is  good  and  the  market  firm. 
Visible  Supoly  of  Wheat. 

During  each  week  of  February  the  visible  supply 
of  wheat  in  this  country  east  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains was  reported  as  follows: 

Week  ending—  Bushels. 

4th  81,389,000 

nth  S0,99t  000 

18th  80  216,000 

25th  79,664,000 

The  last  weekly  report  showed  a  decrease  of  1,825,- 
000  bushels  for  ihe  month. 

Breadstuffs  on  Passage. 

The  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  on  passage  for 
Europe  during  each  week  in  February  were  as  fol- 
lows: ,  To  , 

United 

Week  ending—  Kingdom,  Continent. 

7th,  quarters   2  903,000  5^5  000 

14th   3,179,000  5f6,0O0 

21st  3,219,000  680,000 

28th   3,280,000  713,000 

In  each  week  there  was  an  increase  for  both  the 
United  Kingdom  aud  the  Continent.   This  fact  has 
had  an  im,x)rtaut  bearing  on  current  market  prices. 
Imports  Into  United  Kingdom, 

The  weekly  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  February  were  as  lollows: 

Week  ending —  Wheat,  qrs.   Flour,  bbls 

6th   263,000  161  000 

13th   142,000  127  noo 

^Oth   244,000  95,000 

27th   134,000  98,000 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  there  was  quite  a 
falling  o9  in  the  flour  imports,  and  in  the  last  week 
the  arrivals  of  wheat  were  comparatively  light. 
Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  tinding  March  1,  1893,  were  as  follows : 

Wool,  bdls   11 


Flour,  qr.  ska   99,1"; 

Wheat,  ctls  Ziifitl 

Barley,    "   98,:i6 

Rye,       "    2,16 

Oats,      •'    7,216 

Corn,      "    4,983 

Butter,  "    1,061 

tUbeese,  ctls   5.8 

do  bxa  

Eggs,    doz   78,030 

Beans,  eks   35,C24 

Potatoes,  sks   3',' 24 

Onions,      "    3,423 

Bran,       sks    20,159 

Buckwheat  "  

MiddUngs   "   2,843 

Screeninga  

Chicory,  bbU  

Hopj,  bdls   77 


Hay,      too    2,5JI1 

Straw,     "    219 

Wine,  gals   373,886 

Brandy,  "    1!),210 

Raisins,  bzs    2.U20 

Honey,  cs   

Peanuts, sks   

Walnuts  "   

Almouds "    51 

Mustard  "   

Flaiseed  "    177 

Popcorn  *'   

Broom  com,  bbla  

Leather,  rolls   732 

Tal  ow,  ctls   341 

Hides    2,167 

Pelta   955 


Feb. 

Thursday,...  5t08Jd 

Friday   6t09  d 

Saturday....  SsOSJd 

Monday         5s08  d 

Tuesday.  . . ,  5sC8  d 


Thursday . 

Friday  30s3d 

Saturday. .  3i  a3d 

Monday  30i,3d 

Tueadfty  3<  sJd 


Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Mar     April      May.    June,  July 
53(j8}d  5»10  d   Sslljd   Sslljd   68  OJd 
5si8  d   5al0  d  5.ill}d   6s. 0  a  6s  0  d 
6sOSJd   68i9|d   5811  d  5sIUd   (,m  & 
68  8Jd   5s09  d   SslOid   Sail  d  SsUJd 
fs07  d  68)8  d   5807 id   58lu  d  SslOid 
The  following  are  the  prices  tor  California  careoos  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  the  past  week: 
O,  O.     P  8.    N.  D.  Market  for  P  S 

SOsSi     SOsM    3  s' d  Quiet 

30s9d     30h0d  .S,ow 

30s9d     aOsOd  Uochanged 

3  89d    3''s0d  Weak 

30^9d    30<0d  Weak 

To-day  8  cabteRrain  Is  as  follows: 
Liverpool,  Mirch  I. —Wheat :  Quiet  but  steady  Cali- 
fornia spot  lota,  bs  id;  off  coast,  SOi-tttSOa  3d;  just  shipped, 
3i)d  9d;  nearly  due  30s:  cargnta  off  coast,  quiet;  on  pa8.>*a^e, 
weaker;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  inactive;  French  country  mar- 
kets, weak;  weather  in  England,  wet. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  bushel  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day.                                 Feb.   March.  May.  July 

Thursday                                  77J        ...  8u|  8ii 

Friday   80J       81  i 

-Saturday                                   77i       ...  8i       81 J 

Monday                                    76|       ...  79i  Stj 

Tuesday   79}  81 

The  following  Is  to-day'8_telegram_        '  '  ' 

Nkw  York,  March  I, 
April,  783c  for  May,  and 

Chicago. 

Day. 

Thursday    

Friday  

Saiurjay  

Monday  

Tuesday  ^  , 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram  -per  bushel: 
Chicago,  March  1,-  Wheat :   75|c  for  May, 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Feb.  Miy 

Thursday,  high  st  *S1  30}  $1  293 

lowest   *1  30}    1  29 

Friday,  highest     •13'      1  29f 

"     lowest   *1  27i    1  29J 

Saturday,  highest  *1  30      1  285 

lowest   ♦!  27i     1  2"| 

Monday,  highest   •!  30      1  283 

"      lowest   '12?}     1  28] 

Tuesday,  higheat  *1  30      1  2»i 

lowest  *1  26J     1  27 

•Sample  m-*rket  choice  milling. 
Th.-  following  are  to-Hav'a  recorded  sales  on  Oall: 

Moruioi  luf-irraal.— Wheat  December,  llO  tons.  $1  yil; 
May,  10)  tons,  S  ,273  ^  ctl.  Regular  Sei^sirin.— Decr juber, 
2.10  torn,  $1,34;  May,  20  ■  t  jos,  ,$1  2;j;  'Oi  .  gl. 273;  2200,  Sl.2?5 
^  ctl.    Afternoon.  -  May,  40j  ton  ,  81.275  ^  ctl. 

BARLEY. 


-per  bushel 
-  Wheat :   76Jc  for  Match,  77ic  for 
lie  for  July. 


Thursday,  highest. 

"  lowest., 
Friday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Saturday,  highest  . 

loweat.. 


Feb, 

Mav 

82i 

843 

825 

84j 

82| 

8); 

82! 

84J 
8.2 

84| 

84i 

8=1 

m 

842 

m 

84| 

m 

83} 

Tuesday,  highest  

"       lowest. .    ,  , .   

.Sample  market-  choice  brewing. 
The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Regular  .Session.   Barley  -  Seller  189 new— 300  tona,  84c; 
May,  20Utoua.  83jc  IS  ctl,     Afternoon-May,  100  tona,  8i}c, 
KO,  84}o;  3U0,  8l}c;  100.  84Jc  V  ctl, 

narkets  by  Telegraph. 

British  Grain  Trade. 

London,  Feb.  27. —The  Mark  Lane  Express  says: 
The  price  of  English  wheat  has  not  varied  in  most 
markets  Sales  since  harvest  have  been  3  386  000 
quarters,  «gainst3.99^  000  quarteis  for  the correspimd- 
ing  period  of  last  year.  Four  and  a  half  millioiis 
heretofore  have  been  average  sales.  Prices  of  foreign 
wheat  have  slightly  appreciated. 

California  Products  at  Chicago. 

Chicago,  Feb.  28  —In  California  dried  irults  there 
Is  a  steady  to  firm  market,  with  no  large  qiiaulitj  of 

Continued  on  next  page. 


MAKE  HAY 


THE 


BEST 
EASIEST 


WAY. 


USE  THE 
WALTER  A.  WOOD 

MOWER. 


The  Wood  Mower  is  a  good 
machine  and  in  many  ways  ex- 
ceptionally good.  The  team  pulls 
direct  from  the  cutter  bar,  which 
is  not  pushed  and  does  not  root 
into  the  ground  in  hard  cutting, 
nor  is  the  lever  used  when  turning  or  backing.  It  has  a 
spring  lift.  The  gearing  is  com- 
pact, powerful  and  right.  It  does 
not  clog.  It  is  durable.  It  is  a 
machine  that  gives  sai  is  faction — 
what  more  can  be  said,  unless 
you  send  for  our  handsomely 
illustrated  circulars. 

THE  WALTER  A.  WOOD  RAKE 

Is  built  in  three  sizes.  8,  lo  and  i  2 
ft ,  and  either  Hand  Dump  or  Self 
Dump.  The  shafts  are  arranged 
for  one  or  two  horses.  Its  Steel 
Wheels  are  the  best  and  strongest 
It  has  many 


rake  wheels  made 
improvements  for  1 893.  Address 

Walter  A.  Wood  Harvester  Go , 


PORTLAND,  OR. 


FRANK  BROTHERS. 

33  St  85  MAIN  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ENCLOSED  GEAR  MOWERS. 

4  ft  6  in.  cut. 

5  ft.  cut. 

6  ft.  cut. 


THR   LATEST  STYLE 

PULVBRIZBRI 
THE  PACIFIC  SPADER  I 

Operated  by  one  small  Bov.  No  Man  required. 


PACIFIC  SPADER 

KEVERSIIlJ.i;, 


bpader  throwing;  Soil  from  the  Center. 
The  Pacifiu  .'^p^uv-r  aun   Vineyara  <  altlvator 

does  more  work  m  one  stroke  than  a  Disc  Harrow  In  ^teo. 
S.zes,  5J  10  12  tett. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.. 

San  Francisco  and  Fresno. 

  SIZES:  

N".  5D-  6i-foot  Spader  16  inch  Bltdea 

No.   6D—  7     •'        "   16  '• 

No.  loD—  6J    "        "   20  "  " 

Nn.  14D-  7     "        "   20  "  " 

No.  16D—  8     "        "  20  " 

No.  aiD-10     "   20  "  " 

No.  24D— 12     "        '■   20  " 


AN  OLD  STYLE  PULVERIZER. 

Fspecially  adapted  to  pulverizirg  "  bottoms" — one 
roan  and  a  email  boy  can  o^ierat«  it. 


Salinas,   Feb.   22,  1893. 
Messrs.   Truman,   Hooker  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 
Gentlemen:-!  have  laid  aside  my  plows  and  sub- 
stituted the  10-foot  Pacific  Spader-  It  is  the 
best  implement  I  have  ever  seen  for  pulverizing 
the  ground  and  destroying  the  foul  stuff.  It 
works  like  a  charm  in  adobe  and  I  can  heartily 
recommend  it  above  any  other  implement.  An  imple- 
ment of  this  kind  is  what  I  have  wanted  for  years. 
Yours  truly, 

Chas.  Graves. 


MEXICAN   PHOSPHATE   AND   SULPHUR  CO. 

S£3^SON'  OF  1893. 

NITROGENOUS  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

AS    AN   EFFECTIVE   FERTILIZER   IT  STANDS  UNRIVALED. 

 Send  for  Circulars  

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  OO..  Agents. 

SOe-Bll  Saneome  Street   San  Francisco,  Cal 
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Oal., 

fair,  lb  

Do  g'd  to  choice 
Do  Giltvdged... 
Do  Creamery... 
Do  do  Giltedge. 
Eastera,  lad.e.. 
Oal.  Pickled  . . . 

Oal.  Keg  

Kaet'ru  Crt- am'y 

0HEE8E 
Cal.  choice 

cream  

Do  fair  to  good. 
Do  Gilt«dged.. 

Dd  Sliim  

Toung  America 

EGGS. 
Cal.  "as l8,"  doz  — 

Do  ahaky   15 

Do  candled   20 

Do  choice   20 

Do  freah  laid...  — 
Do  do  a'lcd  whte 
Do  selected 


15  @ 

20  (3 

22  @ 

23  IS 

24  (01 
15  (8 

17  (9 
19  u« 


124® 
10  & 

m® 

6  @ 
134(9 


(ft 


Market  Reports. 

Continued  from  precedins;  page . 

Kay  line  of  fruit  offered.  Prices  are  Arm,  as  follows: 
Raisins — London  layers,  3-orown.  ¥  box,  ?1.40<:' 1.60; 
do  S^crown,  fancy,  J1.75(<rl.ii5:  loose  Muscatels.  3 
crown,  according  to  quality.  $l.25(rfl.35;  do  4  crown, 
sks,  f  lb,  5»/i@6c;  do  3-crown,  SJ^craJic;  do  2-crown, 
."ic;  do  beedlesg.  according  to  c  jnduion  and  quality. 
4K@S-  Prunes— 40  to  50  to  the  !b,  in  sacks,  13c:  60  to 
60,  12HC:  60  to  70,  12c;  70  to  80,  WVjt.  80  tn  90,  UXc; 
SO  to  100,  10>^c;  100  to  120,  10c  Aprirois— Ne« . 
choice  to  fancy,  sacks,  B),  18(c017c:  new,  (air  to 
good,  \Un\(,y,c..  Peaches-  Peeled.  25-Ib  boxes,  ^9  lb. 
20@22c:  (jeeled.  Backs.  19((r20c;  nnpeeled.  \2y^ia\V/^c 
Nectarines— Red.  sacks,  'i9  lb,  ll(*I2c;  white.  I'2(ai3c. 

California  Oranges— Seedlings,  f  box.  $2  ?5irc2."5; 
Navels,  only  fair,  S2.75tS3.60;  Navels;  fancy  Kedlands, 
(4.00. 

General  Produce. 

Extra  choice  in  good  packages  fetch  an  advauce  on  top 
quotations,  while  verj- poor  grades  Btll  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  Marcb  1.  1893. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS.      Common  1  17  @  

Bayo,  ctl   2  60  (a  a  60  jSonora  1  16  @  1  30 

Butter   2  75  ®  3  00  HOPS. 

Pea   2  76  @  2  80  1892,  fair   16  @  — 

Red   2  75  @  3  00  |g  jod   18  ®  — 

Pink   2  50  ®  2  60  jChoice   19  @  — 

Small  White...  2  65  ®  2  86  FLOUR. 

Large  White...  2  70  ®  2  80  lETtra,citymills  3  90  ®  — 

Lima   3  liO  @  3  10  Do  country  m'ls. 3  90  @  — 

Fid  Pea«,blk  eye  1  10  ta  1  65  Superfine          2  50  (a  3  00 

Do  green   2  00  ®  2  25  NUTS— Jobbing. 

Split   4  50  ®  5  50  Walnuts,  hard 

BUTTER.  shell.  Cal.  lb., 

oor    to         _         Do  soft  shell . . . 

—  Do  paper-shell.. 
22i  I  Almonds,  sftshi 
25  I  Paper  shell  

—  I  Hard  shell  

—  BrazU  

IS  'Pecans,  small,. 

—  Do  large  

—  I  Peanuts  

20  Filberts  

Hickory  

Chestnuts  

14  ONIONS 
12  ISIlverskin   1  75  @  2  25 

—  POTATOES. 
6J  River  Reds   60  @  70 

14  I  Early  Rose,  ctl.  1  00  @  1  10 
Peerless    80  @  90 

—  Do  do  Salinas..  1  30  (a  1  40 

—  Do  do  Oregon..  1  16  (a  1  25 

—  ISweet   60  @  76 

—  I  Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
20  money 

19  POTJLTRT. 

18  Hens,  dor.          6  00  ®  7  00 

Outside  prices  for  selectedlRon^ters,  old...  6  60  @  6  60 

large  eggs  and  Inside  prices  Do  young   6  50  @  8  00 

for  mixed  sizes— small  eggs  Broilers,  small.  4  00  ^  4  60 

are  hard  to  sell.  I  Do  largs   4  60  @  5  60 

FEKD.  Fryers   5  60  S  6  50 

Bran,  ton  13  50@  14  00  Ducks   7  00  S760 

FeedmeaL  25  00@  26  00  IDo  large   7  50  §  8  00 

Gr'd  Barley. ...19  006*  19  50  Geese,  pair         2  00  @  2  60 

Middlings  19  00®  22  00  Turkeys,  gobl'r.     14  @  15 

Oil  Cake  Meal..  ®  35  00  [Turkeys,  hens..     15  @  16 

Do  dressed.  .  16  @  18 
I  All  kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 
or  small,  sell  at  less  tha^i 
@  8  OO  quoted;  if  large  and  in  good 
'condition,  they  sell  Cor  more 
Compressed  ...  6  50@   9  50  ithan  quoted. 

Wheat,  per  ton .  7  00v«      —  '   

Do  choice      . .  ®  12  00  Manhattan  Egg 

Wheat  and  oats  7  OOS  10  00    Food  (Red  Ball 

Wild  Oats          7  00®  9  00  ,  Brand)  in  lOO- 

Oultivated  do  .  6  00®  9  00  i  lb.  Cabinets...     —  @11  50 

Barley  600@  8  50  PROVISIONS. 

Alfalfa.    8  00^10  50  CaL  bacon, 

Clover   7  00®  9  60     heavy,  per  tb. 

Straw,  bale   35@      50  Madium  

I  Light  

80  iLard  

  —  Cal  sm'k'd  beef . 

Do  choice   8ai®  I  Hama,  Cal  salt'd 

Do  brewing          91®      95  Do  Eastern  

Do  do  choice...   92J®  I  SEEDS 

Do  do  Giltedge.   96  @  Alfalfa   10  @ 

Do  Chevalier...   82J@      90  Clover,  Red....     16  (ce 

Do  do  Giltedge. 1  15  ®  White    30  ® 

Buckwheat  1  76  @  2  00  !  Flaxseed   2|® 

Corn,  white.... 1  02t@   1  05  .Hemp   41® 

""      ■  "   1  05  Do  brown   5  @ 

1  07i  WOOL. 
1  60  I  Fall,  1892. 

Feed,  choice  1  3'!^  S  Joaquin,  plain  64® 

Do  good  1  3^  @  Do  mountain...      8  ® 

Do  fair  1  30  (M  Do  lamb      ....  ~ 

Do  common  1  26  ®  ,  Northern  Choice 

Surprise  1  45  ®  iDo  Defective... 

~  — J  jQ  no  Lamb  

1  30       HONEY -1892  Crop, 
1  10  White    o  mb, 

I    2-Ib  frame  

 I  Do  do  1-tti  frame 


ManhatanHorse 
Food  (Red  Ball 
Brand)  in  lOO- 
Ib.  Cabinets. . . 

HAY. 


GRAIN,  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  ctl  75  @ 
Do  good    8"}® 


YeUow,  large... 1  02i(^ 

Do  small  1  05  ( 

Oats,  milling...]  40  i 


14  ® 
11  ® 
10  i 
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Black  feed  1  024® 

Gray  1  26  ® 

Rye  1  074@ 

Wheat,  milling 

Gl'tedged  1  324® 

Good  to  choice  .  1  27  ®  1  30  White  extracted 
Do  fair  to  good.  1  26  ®   1  274  Amber  do,.. 

Shipping,cholce  1  224®  'Dark  do  

Do  good  1  20  ®  iBeeewax,  lb. 

Do  fair  1  18  ®  

Frnits  und  Vogetables. 

Choice  selected,  in  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  March  1,  1393. 

ijmea,  Mex  ....  8  00  ®  9  00  Okn,  dry,  tt>....  15^ 

Do  Cal   —  @         Pannlps.  ctL...  1  00  ®  I  26 

Lemons,  box       2  50  ®  3  60  Peppers,  dry,  lb      6  ®  7 

Do  Sicily  choice  5  00  ®  6  50  Turnips,  ctl.  -  ®  60 

Apples   35  ®    86  Oabbag".  "W  lbs    75  ®  80 

Do  Good   75  ®  1  25  Garlic,  W  tt.  . . . .      1  ®  1* 

Do  Extra  choice  1  51  ®  1  75  Mar  fat  Squash, 

Pears   25  ®  1  UO     ¥  ton  10  00  ®12  00 

do  Winter  I^eli'  1  00  ®  1  50  OaullHower   50  @  60 

Persimmo-s....     60  @  1  00  Celery    50®  65 

Oranges,  pr  bx-  Mushrooms,^  lb 

Navel8,Kiver'de  2  60  ®  3  00   no.  Common...     10®  15 

Do,  Butte  Co,..  2  00  @  2  60  Do  Button   20  ®  30 

Meedl'g,River'de  1  25  ®  1  50  Tomatoes,  box.     —  m 

Do,  Fresno         1  25  @  1  50  String  Beanj...     15  (g 

Do,  Butt^Co...  1  26  Col  1  50  Rhubarb   12  @ 

Extra  choice  fruit  for  special  liieen  Peas   4  ® 

purposes  sells  at  an  advance  Asparagus   10  ® 

on  outside  quotations  f^ucumben,  doz  1  Oj  ®  1  50 

Ueeui,  sk  ®    60  New  Potatoes. .     —  ®  34 

Carrota,  tk   40  @  60 

Dried  Fruits. 


25 
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APPLES -1892. 

Sun-dried,  i's   44®  64 

Do  sliced  54®  64 

Evap.  bl.,rlog.50-Ib.bi  84®  10 
F&ncy,  higher. 

APRfOOT8-1892. 

Do  bleached  134®  — 

Do  do  fancy  15  ®16 

Evap  choice,  in  boxes.l5  ®16 

Do  fancy,  do  154@17 

FIG8-1892. 

Sun-dried,  black  4  @— 6i 

Do  white  34®  4 

ORAPE8-1892. 
Sun-dried,  stemless..  24®  3 

Do  im^temmed   "I®  2 

NECTARINE8-1892. 

Red,  sun-dried  7  ®  8 

Do  Evap.,  In  boxes. .  .114®12 

White,  aun-driea   94®11 

Do  evaporated  12itul3 

PEARS-1892. 
Stin-drled,  quarters..  2i@  3 

Do  sliced  4  ®  64 

Evap  ,  slic'd.  In  b'xes.  7  ®  8 
TJnp'led,<rrfd,hlch*d  6  ®  8 

PKACHRS-1692. 
Sun-dried,  unpeeled..  7  ®  74 
Do  do  prime,  bl'clied.  9  ^ll'i 

Do  do  choice,  do  II  Will 

Sun-dr.,  pl  d,brched..lO  ®11 
Do  do  prime  14  ®— 


Do  do  choice  15  ®  1 

Do  do  fancy  —  ®16 

Evap.,  peeled.  In  box- 
es choice   184®— 

Do  do  fancy  20  ®21 

PLUMS -1892. 

Pitted,  aun-dred  10  ®104 

Do  evap.  boxes,  cholcell  <•  12 

Uupitted    4  ffl  6 

PRUNES-1892. 
Cal.  French,  ungraded  74®  8 
Do  graded,  60  to  100. .  9KalO 

Do  do  40  to  60  11  ®i2 

Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

RAISINS -1892. 
Do  choicest  do... 1  SO  ®1  60 
Do  prime  pr  bx..  1  25  @1  40 
Loose  Muscatels, 

2-crown,  pr  bi..  76  ®1  00 
Do  3-crown  do. . .  .1  10  @l  20 
Do  do  do  faced. ..1  20  is.1  25 
Uustem'ed  Musca- 
tels in  sks  pr  lb.  24®  3 
fttem'ed  2-crown.  3  ® 
Stem  ed  3-crown. .  34@  44 
Be'dl's  M'sc't'lssks    4  6 

Dodo  in  bis   ®1  CO 

Do  Sultanas,  sks.     6  ®  7 

Do  do  his   -  ®1  40 

Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 
25,  50  and  75  cents  higher  re- 
spectively than  whole  boxes 


A  Clearance  Sale. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  California  Furniture  Com- 
pany on  the  last  page  of  this  issue.  This  is 
an  opportunity  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked by  those  who  wish  to  furnish  their 
homes  with  durable  and  artistic  furniture 
and  at  an  expense  but  little  above  the  cost  of 
manuiacture.  The  California  Furniture 
Company  is  the  leader  in  its  line  ol  business 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  supplying  a  class  of 
goods  not  duplicated  by  any  other  house;  in 
fact,  every  piece  of  furniture  that  it  oflfers  is 
so  thoroughly  well  made  and  so  finely  fin- 
ished as  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  of  honor  in 
any  family,  whether  for  present  use  or  as  an 
heirloom  to  be  prized  by  generations  to 
come.  If  you  are  thinking  of  furniture  at 
all,  it  will  well  repay  you  to  hasten  your  visit 
to  the  city  to  take  advantage  of  this  sale,  as 
it  lasts  only  till  March  i8th.  A  word  to  the 
wise  is  sufficient. 


The  Rural  Press  is  in  receipt  of  \  olume 
X  ot  the  Advertiser  Reporter  issued  oy  the 
Publishers'  Commercial  Union,  whose  main 
office  is  at  Chicago.  The  Advertiser  Re- 
porter is  a  work  invaluable  to  newspapers 
and  other  publications.  Its  purpose  is  to 
give  a  complete  and  accurate  directory  of 
all  the  general  advertisers  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  financial  rating  and  worth 
of  each.  In  other  words,  the  ^design  is  to 
assist  publishers  in  learning  as  to  the  relia- 
bility and  credit  of  all  persons,  outside  their 
local  surroundings  and  with  whom  they 
may  be  unacqainted,  desiring  to  advertise 
in  their  columns.  It  will  at  once  be  seen 
that  a  work  of  wide  scope  and  great  delicacy 
is  thus  undertaken.  The  Publishers'  Union 
appears  to  have  discharged  its  task  with 
special  credit  and  conscientiousness.  Pre- 
vious volumes  have  been  compiled  with 
care,  as  many  publi'^hers  can  attest,  and 
Volume  X  is  even  above  the  usual  high 
standard. 

BEST  A.  J.  C.  C.  Prize  Jersey  Herd  is  owned  by  Henry 
fierce,  Sau  Francisco.    Auiuials  (or  Sale. 


ALPHA  DE  LAVAL 

SEPABATORS, 

Capacity  up  to  3600  lbs. 

Belt  Power  land 
elteam  liirblne. 

Complete  Separation. 
Most  Accessible. 
M06t  Durable. 

Send  for  Pamphlet. 

PTG.WitoDiCO 

5  Front  Street, 
•in  Francifco. 
U-'l  S  Broadway, 
wr^y^     Lofl  Angeles. 

141  Front  Street, 
'Alphn"  Mteam  Turbine.  I'ortland. 


LAND  FOR  SALE 

Choice  Fruit  Lanil  Cheap  near  Saratoga,  Santa 
CUra  county  in  lots  to  suit. 

$3000  —  20-.4cre  Traet,  partia'ly  improved,  near 
Fresno  City. 

JOHN    F.  BYX8BB, 
No.  42  «larket  St  Ran  Franclaoo. 


"DEAD 


LOCK"   QOPHER  TRAP. 

Simple,  BffsctlTe. 

Double  Trigger,  "Fleh  Hook" 
Jaws.  :jhow  this  cut  to  your 
dealer  snl  take  no  other  trap 

frice  25  cts.  each  or  $3.00  doz. 
Jelivereu.    SHe  M'f'rs,  Ira  F. 

While 
&  Son, 
Pomona 
ial 


A  practlc&l.  explicit  and  comprebenslve  book  embodylDg 
thf*  eiperience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  succeasfnl 
ffrowers,  and  confltltuting  a  tnistworthy  gridde  by  which  the 
inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  frulti  for  whi.-l 
California  i»  fainoua.  600  pages.  Fully  illuatratel.  Price$3. 
postpaid.  Send  for  circular.  DEWKY  PUBLISHING  CO 
publisher*.  220  Market  Street,  flan  Francisco.  Cal 


DRjVIMQ  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALf.. 

DIT  WILL  CONTROL  TMB  MOST 

ul  I  VICIOUS  HonsB. 

75,000  sold  In  1891- 
100,000  sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Saniiili' iinnir,]  X('f,,r*l  nil 
Nickel,  $1.50.  *liUU 
Stallion  Bits  SOcts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.  i'^^;^::^. 


]VE^K.E3  WHY  NOT  "SOU? 

ivroivruY  '  light  work  at  home. 

Addreag  MKS.  ALICE  WBLLA. 

906  Broadway  Oakland,  Cal. 


SOUTHERN  CAL.  NURSERIES. 


PASADBNA,  OAL. 


TO    TREE  PLANTERS 

AND  NURSERYMEN. 

I  am  prepared  to  furnish  citrus  stock  from  One  mnd 
Two-Year- Old  Meetiilug.  Sweet  and  Soar 
Oraoice;  also  Pomolu  (or  Grape  Fruit)  seedllDK 
stock  to  two-vear  old  Orange  and  Lemon  buds  on  four- 
year-old  roots. 

'  All  irrade!<  and  prices.  All  Intending  planters  and 
dealers  or  nurserymen  should  write  and  get  the  lowest 
prices  in  Southern  California  or  on  this  Coast, 

Address  C.  B.  SB  WITT. 


:anu 

Small  Olive  Trees  for  Nursery, 

AT  SO 

Larger  Trees  for  Orchard. 

Treatise  on  Olive  Unlture  Mailed  Free. 
ADDRBSS 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,      -      Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES. 

ALL  KIHDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  gret  book  on  Olive  Oulture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


WANTED-5000  OR  MORE 

PRUNE  AND  PEACH  TREES 

AT   BARGAIN  PRICE. 

ADDRESS  IMMEDIATELY,  STATING  PKICE  AND 
condition  ol  trees. 

A.  A.  HIBBAKD,  n<>lan'<  rial. 


OLIVE  TREES^FOR  SALE. 

Eleven  years  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PRO PBRL.T  root  the  Olive.  No  artiScia  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYITE,  Jr., 
Montecito  P.  0.,  Santa  Barbara  Co,,  Cal. 


4000  to  6000  healthy  unirriaated 

Peach  Seedling's! 

Must  be  sold  for  land  cUarlD^,  Address 
Lock  Box  994,  Winters.  Yolo  County.  Cal. 


ROSES 

Thoir  dilture  and  cure;  how  the  fam- 
oii.s  D.  &.  C.  Roses  aro  grown  on  their 
own  roots  at  rose  headiiuarters  and 
how  any  one  can  grow  roses  and 
other  flowers  successfully.  All  this 
and  more  Is  told  luournew  "(Juidc  to 
Itn.ir  Culture."  A  handtiome  book 
which  illustrates  and  prices  all  the 
best  flowers.  We  mail  It  free  together 
with  aoop.v  of  our  iirand  Flora  1  .Maga- 
zine, "SUCCESS  with  FI.OWERS." 

Send  lis  vour  address. 
The  DINGEE&CONARD  CO. 

"'"s":^,:::.""'    We»t  Grove,  Pa. 


APPLEia£Es 

for  Jsurscryiuen.  dealers,  or  u„n,merciai  Dlantera. 

In  car  loads  or  b<>.\  lots. 
iSec  our  prices  tofore  buying.  Tliey  art  very  low 

ROOTGRAFTS 

Apple  i^rafin  at  »;i..5«  i)^irMi!!!iiiI^^^^^ 

I'ruiic  (iral'lH  lon  Mariana  s-tueksi  at  jjft  oet  in. 
I'enr  lirnl'iH  at  »iN.OO  Deriu.  - "  »«. 

All  Hrsi  class  and  iK-st  of  material  used  f .  o  tl 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

Su.  1, graded  S-IBth.and  all  up  mi  «t.|o  iier  m  ■ 
Mi.d  Prarstocks,  sam,-  L;nuU-,ut  p.  r  ui,  f.o.b." 

hn-e  of  disease.  \\  c  are  strictlv  wliulesalcrs  and 
grow  nothing  but  tbe  above  stock.  Our  trade  bas 
grown  to  Immense  propiirtions  (secoud  lo  nonet 
through  the  merits  of  our  goods. 

Send  for  samples.    For  full  particulars,  address 
H.C.GKAVES  &.  SONS,  l^e'sSnnunlt. Bio. 


Fruit  Tree 
Seedlings 

AND  Root  Grafts. 

A  general  line  of 
Honie«grown  Nursery  Stock. 

Write  for  prices. 

THE  PIONEER  NURSERIES, 

E.  CAL.LAUAN  A.-  CO.,  rroprielors. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

RstalilNlied  I  S.%0. 


Ferry's 
Seeds 

and  rt  aj)  a  rii  li 
harvo«it.  'I'liey  ari^  nl\va\  h  rdiablo, 
nlwav.s  in  deiu.ui.l.  ulwavs  (he  U'.si 

rPERR  Y'S  SEED  ANNU  ALI 

For  1S9.'I  is  in  valuahlf  to  every  PlaMi»-r.  [ 
//  ixan  enryrtopfdia  of  tlit*  latest  farming  j 
information  Ir<iiii  ifit*  tiii;lif?it  authurilifS. 
Mailed     ^  Fnt', 


^  CO. 


DETROIT,^ 

Mich. 


BLUB  (iUMa, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  a.le  In  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  In  San  Francisco  For  large  orders  we  hare  special 
Inducements  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  PAtBlama,  0>I. 


WEWILLPAY 
IN  CASH 


AND  THE  LARGEST  TUBERS  ftheyaughan  potato 


Grown  from  our  seed  ia  1893.    It  will 
cost  you  only  O  A  Cents  to  com< 
pete  for  the  Zt  Pive  Prizes, 

The  Vaiijjhan  Potato  is  knov 
as  on«  of  the  very  best  ear! 
and  productive  varieties  now 
before  the  public,  and  no  early 
potato  now  g;rown  has  causeil 
as  ^reat  a  sensation  since  the 
Early  Rose  was    first  intro- 
duced.   It   has  size,  quality 
and  yield.    We  want  to  sec 
howlarjj;e  a  yield  and  lunv  Lirfje 
%  single  tubercan  be  e;rowi  from  v 
ten  ounces  of  this  f!:rand  Potato, 
and  will  pay  twohundred  dollars 
in  cash  to  si-'uretlus  infonnatioa. 


liyou  mention  the  name  of  thi5  paper 

and  send  Ji*l  cents  (ll^-;^-,  stamps),  we 
II  mail,    postpaid  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  U.  S.,  10  ounces  of 
the  Vaujrhan  Potato,  Competi- 
ion  Card  and  FREB  copy  of 

VAUOHAN'S  GARDENINQ 
ILLUSTRATED. 

The  most  maijnificent  Seed 
and  Plant  Book  ever  issued, 
A  Mirror  of  American  Hor* 
t  tlculture  to  date.— 2u  pages 

laryir  than  ever,  with  100  ac- 
curate new  engravings.  The 
cover  design  in  ten  colors  and 
gold  is  of  re:il  artistic  beauty. 


VAUGHANS 

SEED  STORE 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 
88  5Ute  St.  12  Barclay  St. 
Our  ever-blooming  C'ann.is,  Sil- 
ver I.CHf  Calla.Californi^iSwiel 
Peas,  .Sic,  cannot  be  had  else- 
where. Write  to-day.  Past  or 
West.  New  York  or  Chicago. 


March  4,  1893. 
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HAN  FRAHrCISCO. 

INCORPORATED  APRIL,  1874. 


Antborlzpd  Capital  Sl.OOO.OOO 

Capital  paid  up  and  Rvservo  Fund  NUO.OOU 
Dirldendspaid  to  Mtocbbolders....  7»U,U00 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOrSAN  President 

I.e.  STEEL  K       ..   Vioe-PiHsdent 

ALBERT  MONTPF.LLIER  Cashier  and  Mauager 

FRANK  Mcmullen  Secretary 

General  Pauking.   Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 

Bills  of  Exrhauge  bought  and  snlrf. 

Loans  on  wh*at  and  country  prorluce  a  specialty. 

January!  1893  A.  MO NTPELLIER,  Manager 


IN  1893 


All  Roads  Lead  to  Chicago. 
THE  CHICAGO.  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY 
LEADS  THE  VAN. 

EXCURSION  RATES  TO  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

WRITE  OR  APPLY  TO  112  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

F.  D.  MEYBB,  Pass.  Agt.  C.  L.  OANPIBLD,  Gen'l  Agt. 


SPRAY 


Wormy  Fruit 
and  Leaf  Blitibt 
of  Apples,  Pears,  ^ 
Cherries,  and  Plums 
prevented  ;  also  Grape 
and  Potato  Rot— by 
spraying  with  Sfalil's 
Double  Acting  Excelsior 
Spraying  Outtits,    Best  . 
in  the  market.  ThousandB^ 
in  use.  Catalogue,  describ»C 
iug  all  insects  injuriouB  to 
fruit,  mailed  Free.  Address 

WM.STAHL,Quincy,lir 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 


10,  12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  ttoy 
First-ClasB  Mill  in 
the  marliet. 
Every  On« 

Onaranteed. 

No  beariniis,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  In 
*!he  world. 

10-foot  Wri»,e 

12- toot   fcr 

14-foot  Prices 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADDRB88 — 


PILES; 


OLEATG  OF  BICURA  cures  Piles, 
Cuts,  Bruisef,  Burns  nnd  Inilam- 
matioo.    Postpiid,  ¥1.00  per  (jack- 


BICUKA  0O.,iiS0  SaniiomeSt.,8an  Francisco 


We  have  decided  to  clote  out  our 
Entire  Stock  of  END  SPRING  and 
Brewster  Spring  BUGGIES,  and  con- 
fine our  efforts  in  the  BUGGY  line  to 
the  celebrated  RICE  COIL  SPRING. 
We  now  offer  you  your  pick  from  3i  CARLOADS  of  End  Spring, 
Piano  Body,  Leather  1-4  Top  Buggies  at  $75  each;  Brewster  do  dodo, 
at  $80  each;  Leather  Top,  $5  extra.   Storm  Apron,  Boot  and  Carpet 
furnished  with  each  buggy. 

These  buggies  are  all  B  grade,  of  best  material  and  workmanship, 
and  equal  to  any  $1 15  to  $125  buggy  to  be  found  in  the  tan  Francisco 
market. 

ALLISON,  NBFP  &  CO. 

S.  E.  COR.  MARKET  AND  MAIN  STS  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


MANUAL 
LABOR 


Is  the  dearest  kind  of  labor.    The  less  of  it  you 
employ  on  the  fanu  the  greater  will  be  the  balance 
on  the  profit  side  of  the  Ledger.    The  *'  Planet  Jr." 
Tools  are  manual  labor  savers,  therefore  money  savers. 
The  newest  of  these  machines  is  the  "Planet  Jr."  Hill 
Dropping  Drill.    A  drill  that  will  sow  any  kind  of  seed  in 
either  hills  or  rows,  and  Fertilizer  at  the  same  time.  The 
most  complete  farm  tool  ever  invented.     Our  Book  for  1893  tells 
you  all  about  the  Drill  and  fully  illustrates  the  otlier  "  Planet  Jr." 
Machines.    It  is  invaluable  to  every  fanner.    We  send  it  FREE, 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GUNS  TAKES 
IS  EXCHANGE. 
in-V  JJ.  526  KEARNY  STREET.  ,SAN  FRANCISCO- 


THOUSANDS  OF  THESE  PUMPS  ARE  N0«  IN  USE  ON  THIS  COAST. 


They  are  made  of  the  Very  Best  Material.   Corrosive  Washes  DO  NOT  injure 

the  valves,  plunger-packing  or  cylinder. 

Tour  neighbor  will  tell  you  that  he  can  spray  MORE  TREES  IN  A  DAT  with  the  Bean  Pump  than  with  any  other 


aBND  FOB   CIROUJLiARS  TO 


DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  USE3  THEIR  NOZZLES. 


The  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  Sau  Jose,  Cal. 


tdljcational. 


Bowens  Academy, 

University  Avn.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

For  Boys  and  TouDg  Men. 
Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time 

but  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  H  BOWWNS.  M.  A..     .     Hoad  '^'aBter. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Sorveying,  Arcliitecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
738  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISaO,OAL 
Open  Ali  Year. 
A.  VAN  DEli  NAILLKN,  President. 
Assaying  o(  Ores,  $3fi;  Buiiion  and  Cfalorinatlon  Assay, 
128;  Biowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Fuli  course  of  assaying,  160, 
KSTA  BLISHKD  ISM  «"  Send  tor  circular 


BUSINESS  OOLLEGE. 

34  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 
Ij^OK    SEVENTY  -  FIVE    DOLLAKS  THIS 

V  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  th« 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
tor  six  lull  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  ali  our  pupils.  Our  school  hag 
Its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 

tM  SiND  FOR  ClKOULAK. 

E.  p.  HEALD,  President. 

C.  8.  HALEY,  8ecret»rv, 


Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency. 


OoB  U.  S.  AND  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  • 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  lon({ 
establishment,  great  experience,  thorough  sys- 
tem, intimate  acquaintance  with  the  aubjeots  of 
inventions  in  our  own  community,  and  onr 
most  esteosive  law  and  reference  library,  con- 
taining oGBcial  American  and  foreign  reports, 
files  of  scientific  and  mechanical  publications, 
etc.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
our  Agency  will  have  the  benefit  of  an  illustra- 
tion or  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  ISoien- 
TiFio  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
Patent  business,  and  obtain  Patents  in  all  coun- 
tries which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Oos"*  have 
been  obtained  through  our  Agency.  We  can 
i^ve  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
ire  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  In  the 
Eastern  States,  while  onr  advantages  for  Pacific 
GoaRt  invrntors  are  far  superior.  Advice  and 
Oiroalars  free. 

DBWHiT  St  CO.,  Patent  Agenta, 

220  Market  St.,  Elevator,  12  Front  St.,  S.  ¥. 
Telephone  No.  658. 

A.  T.  DEWEY,       W.  B.  EWER,      OHO.  H.  STRONG, 


$100.00  Reward ! 

If  Browne's  4N%  Squirrel 
Ezterminaitor  Z'siilB  to  Kill. 


SEND  FOR  OIROULAR 

3I4&3I6 
3.  Spring 
Street, 


F.  E.  Browne 
Lo8  Angeles, 
Otl. 


RAMIE  PLANTS 

and  RAMIE  SEED 

Also,  OKA FE  ROOTS:  Folle  UIanche,Thom- 
ifon's  beedlesa,  Tragk«,  Zabel  Skanskl 

AND  OTHER  CHOICE  VARIETIES. 

AUUHKHH 

BUHACH  PRODUCING  AND  M'F'G  CO. 

ATWATBR.  OAL. 


'  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

Sole  Agents, 

AO.  B  MABSBT  ST..      -      San  Franoisoo. 
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RED 

LETTER 
DAYS. 


(N.  P.  COLE  &  CO.) 


RED 
LETTER 
DAYS. 


FIFTH 
SEMI- 
ANNUAL 
SPECIAL 
SALE 
OF 

FURNITURE 
OF 

EVERY 
GRADE 
AT 
THE 

GREATEST 
POSSIBLE 
REDUCTION 
IN 

PRICES. 
A 

SEMI- 
ANNUAL 
CHANCE. 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY, 

117-123  GEARY  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TRAVFIING  EXPENSES. 


If  you  need  furniture  now,  if  you  are 
^oing  to  need  furniture  in  the  next  six 
months,  it  will  more  than  repay  your 
traveling  expenses  to  come  to  this  sale — the 
prices  are  so  low. 


REMEMBER. 

THE  SALE  LASTS  ONLY 
UNTIL  MARCH  18TH. 


Z  X  X 


EVERYTHING 
IS 

REDUCED. 
YOU 
CAN 
BUY 
A 

SOLID 
OAK 
BED 
ROOM 
SET 
NOW 
FOR 

SEVENTEEN 
DOLLARS. 
EVERYTHING 
IN 

PROPORTION. 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY 

117123  GE&RY  ST. 
SAN  FR  AH  CISCO 


THE     MORG^^JNT     SP^DING!^  tL^RROW. 

The  Best  Pulverizer  in  the  World. 


NOTE  THE  FOLLO  ^INQ  TKSTIMONIAL8  FROM 
OUR  OWN  PEOPLE. 


HORTICULTURISTS   AND   FARMERS.   TRY  IT. 


NOTE  'IHB  FOLLOWI^'G  TRSTIMONIAL8  PROM 
OUR  OWN  PEOPLE. 


Gransevills,  Oil.,  Dec  26th,  1891. 
Mr.  JameR  Porteoua,  Fiemn,  Cal.— Dear  St:  Vour  tavor  of  22d, 
aaklDK  me  how  I  llkeu  the  Triumph  Spading  Harrow  I  •itetl  oo  the 
"Oifliout  Viiieynril  and  Orchan."  received.  In  reply  would  »»y 
'hat  I  have  uied  almoet  all  the  moder  i  implements,  hut  an  a  p  il- 
verizer  and  (ultivator  ccmbined  I  never  aaw  an\tbnK  to  equal 
them.    I  uaed  two  two-horse  and  one  tour-borne.    Yours  tiuly, 

H.  B.  CLARKE, 
Formerly  Supt.  and  Manager  of  the  "  Oothoul  Vineyard  and  Or- 
chard,' at  Freeno,  Cal. 

Stockton,  August  16,  1892. 
H.  C.  Shaw  Plow  Wor  s — Gent'emen:  l  have  used  exdusiv  Iv 
a  Mo  gan  Spadint;  h«rrow  purihas  d  from  you,  in  cultivating  an 
orchard  of  40  acres  plants  to  apricot  tree  In  February  of  this 
yea*-,  near  Biac %8  1  andine,  Id  this  county.  By  t  e  ub<^  of  this 
barrow  the  ground  has  been  tiept  free  f  om  weeds  and  well  pul 
verized,  therebv'  causing  a  retention  of  m'^lstnre  an  a  rapid  arid 
healthy  growth  nf  the  treeH;  'he  branches  of  some  of  them  having 
grown  nearly  hix  feet  within  six  mouths  alter  planting.  I  con- 
sider the  Morgan  Spading  Harrow  the  very  best  implement  in  use 
tor  tree  an  l  vine  culture.  The  work  la  much  b«tt'  r  done  than  it 
can  be  done  with  a  pluw  ana  at  one-fourth  ol  he  expense. 

JOSEPH  H.  BUDD. 

Fbbsko,  Cal.,  Jan  20th,  1892. 
Mr  James  Por'eouB,  Fresno,  Cal.  Dear  8  r:  In  reply  to  j  our 
Inquiry  r«*garding  the  Morgan  S.  ading  Harrow  will  s.y  that  it  is 
by  far  tie  best  tuol  I  have  ever  seen  ueed  in  a  vinejard.  I  had 
the  Ditc  Harrow,  the  Drader  Spading,  the  Clark  Cutaway  and  the 
Morgan  Spading  H  rr  w's  all  at  work  in  our  vineyard  last  year 
and  soon  dl  covered  rhat  the  Morgan  was  the  boss  ot  them  all 
The  drafc  is  much  1  gbter  and  its  work  mor  complete,  besides  he- 
ing  the  faslest  handled  of  all  oihers.  The  Morgan  will  be  the 
only  cultivator  sedii  at  work  in  our  vlneya'd  the  coming  s  ason. 
All  others  will  be  found  at  re<t  in  the  fence  corners  Ynurs  truly, 
S.  K.  LKMMON,  Supt.  Oakland  Vineyard  Co. 


Especially  Adapted  for  Orchards  and  Vineyards. 

OONSIDBRIMG  THE  IMMENSE  AMUDNT  OF  LABOR  DONE 
THE  DRAFT  18  VERY  LIGHT. 


Frkhiio,  Cal.,  Dec.  10th,  1891. 
Mr.  Jamei  Porteoua,  Fresno,  Cal.  -Dear  S  r:  I  ast  winter  I  pur- 
chased a  ten-foot  Triumph  Spading  Hirrow,  and  am  pleaded  to 
say  that  I  found  it  a  must  saiisfacti  rj  t  o'.  I  used  It  in  bith  niv 
nnrwry  and  orchards  and  '  und  that  it  left  the  grounil  in  better 
shape  than  any  c  Ifivator  i  hau  ever  used.  For  pulverizing  r  ugh 
and  cluddy  ground  I  don't  believe  there  is  an  implement  superior 
to  it  in  the  market.    Yours  truli,  OKO.  O.  HOKLiING, 

Manager  for  the  Fancher  Creek  Nurwry,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Frks.vo,  Cal.,  Dec.  19, 1891. 
Mr.  James  Por>eous,  Fresno,  Cal  —Dear  Sir:  Having  used  the 
Morgin  Spadini:  Harrow  last  season  I  can  well  recommend  same 
tor  vme\ard  use;  it  Is  economical  and  uoes  work  well.  In 
heivy  grounil  it  is  the  best  tool  I  have  used  for  a  pulverizer  and 
it  leaves  the  ground  io  iiood  c  ndition.    K>8.>ectfully  yours, 

K.  I.  BABER,  Manager  for  Eisen  Vinejard,  Fresno,  0*1. 

Racrambhto,  Cal.,  Dec.  Slnt,  1891. 

Gents:— 'n  reply  to  your  imiuiry  concerning  the  Morgan  Spad- 
ing Harrow  puichas  d  by  an  last  siiring,  woul  t  say  that  1  ordered 
It  tor  the  purpose  of -  xpcrimentiDg  in  my  orchard  to  sFcer  aiii 
whether  or  not  1  could  get  an  implement  that  would  comb'ne  the 
qua  ities  of  the  uisc  and  cultivator.  I  tlud  up  >n  trial  tha:  the 
liarrow  abov  e  referred  1 1  is  the  must  complete  tool  that  uau  be 
used  in  an  orchard.  As  a  pulverizer,  leveler,  and  cultivator,  I  du 
not  hesitate  to  say  it  is  the  best  1  have  ever  seen.  It  thoroughly 
stirs  th.^  ground  b  -neath  the  surface  without  opening  it  to  the 
Bun'n  ravs  and  keepi  the  ground  loose  of  sutHcient  depth  to  retain 
necessary  surface  moisture.  J  do  not  hesitate  In  recommending  it 
Very  truly,  KDWIN  F.  tiMllH, 

Secretary  State  Agricultural  iSoci^ty. 
Brrskda,  Cal  ,  Dec.  17th,  1891. 

Dear  Sir:  — ICncIoeed  find  check  to  pay  for  M.  rgao  Spading  Har- 
row It  is  the  best  implement  ever  invented  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.    Kespecttully,  J.  F.  WARD. 


AVERY  GRANITE  CHILLED  AND  STEEL  PLOWS.  — BEST  ON  EARTH. 


BtralKbt  Landslde  and  Renewable  and  Adjustable 
Hllp  H<vel.    Reioforced  Moldboard. 

Better  and  Stronser  tbaa  Any  Other  CblUed  Flow 
Made 

MADE  IN  ALL  SIZES. 


ASK  FOR 

AVERY 

PLOWS, 
HARROWS 


Cnltiyators. 

If  >our  deale- 
doee  not  ke>  p 
them   send  to 


PLEASE   SEND   FOR   OIRODL&.RS   AND   DESCRIPTIVE  CaTALOQUBS. 


Oood  Turners,  TSORouGH  Pulverlaers.  Perfect, 

Clean,  .smootb  Work  In  Any  aou. 
Just  Out  atiQ  Plowing  tbelr  vVay  Into  Popular 

Kav  >r  on  Solid  Merit. 
SEND  FOR  OOMrLETE  OATALOQUB. 


ADORB8S. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS.  General  Agents,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Office,  220  Market  St 


J.  Sterling  Morton 


Grover  Cleveland 


President  Cleveland  and  His  Cabinet. 


The  Rural  Pkess  has  b?retofore  had  its  say  about  the 
make-up  and  quality  of  Mr.  Oieveland's  Oabinet,  and 
nothing  remains  but  to  give  the  portraits  which  adorn  this 
page.    They  are  direct  from  photographs  and  are,  we  be- 


PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND  AND  HIS  CABINET. 

lieve,  the  best  pictorial  representation  of  Mr.  Cleveland 
and  of  the  men  who  are  to  be  his  advisors  yet  printed  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  liat  includes,  besides  the  President, 

Hon.  Walter  Q.  Gresham.  of  Indiana,  Secretary  of  State. 

Hon.  .John  G.  Carlisle,  of  Kpntncky,  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj. 

Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  of  Nebraska,  Secretary  of  Aotriculture. 

Hon.  Wilson  S.  Bissell,  of  New  York,  Postmaster-General. 


Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Hon.  Hillary  A.  Herbert,  of  Alab<vma,  Secretary  of  thi  Navy. 

Hon.  Daniel  S.  Lament,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  War. 

The  single  other  member  of  the  Cabinet,  Hon.  Richard 
Olney,  of  Massachusetts,  Attorney -General,  we  are  not  able 
to  present  at  this  time,  as  no  nerfect  photograph  of  him 
has  yet  been  received  at  San  Francisco. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 

By  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co, 

office,  220  Market  St.;  Elevator,  12  F\-ont  St.,  San  Franoitco.,  Oal. 

Annual  Subscription  Rate  Three  Dollars  a  year.  While  this  notice 
kppean,  kU  aubmcribers  paying  *3  In  advance  will  receive  15  months'  (one  year 
and  13  weeks)  credit.  For  *2  lu  advance,  10  months.  For  Si  in  advance,  Ave 
mouths.    Trial  subscriptions  for  twelve  week),  paid  In  advance,  each  60  cents. 

ADVEETI8INQ  RATES. 

1  Week.   1  Month.   3  Month:   J  Year. 

Per  Line  (agatel   »  .25        $  .50       $  l.»  $4.00 

Half  inch  (1  square   1.00  2.60         6.50  32.00 

One  Inch..,,!;   1.60  6.00        13.00  42.00 

Large  advertisements  at  favorable  rates.  Special  or  reading  notices,  legal 
alvertisements,  notices  appearing  In  extraordinary  type,  or  In  particular  parts 
of  the  paper,  at  special  rates.   Four  insertions  are  rated  in  a  month. 

Our  latest  fortns  go  to  press  Wednesday  evening. 

Registered  at  8.  F.  Post  Ollic*  as  seoond-class  mall  matter. 

ANV  subscriber  sending  an  inquiry  on  any  subject  to  the  Rural  Press,  with 
a  postage  stamp,  will  receive  a  reply,  either  through  the  columns  of  the  paper 
or  by  personal  letter.   The  answer  will  be  given  as  promptly  as  practicable. 

ALrBBD  HOLM  AN  General  Manager 

San  Francisco,  March  ii,  1893. 
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The  Week. 

Nearly  all  parts  of  the  State  have  had  another  refresh- 
ing rain  copious  enough  nearly  everywhere  to  allay  all  ap- 
prehension as  to  the  season's  moisture  supply.  If  we  get 
ordinary  treatment  from  the  clouds  during  the  next  30 
days,  a  good  season  will  be  fully  assured. 

The  greatest  event  of  the  immediate  future  will  be  the 
Southern  citrus  fair  which  will  open  in  the  the  new  pavi- 
lion at  Oolton,  on  Wednesday,  March  15.  Colton  is  a  cen- 
tral point  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  great  Southern 
citrus  region,  and  is  readily  accessible.  During  the  last 
few  year^  notably  fine  fairs  have  been  held  in  Los  Angeles, 
but  the  growers  of  the  Colton  district  hope  to  surpass  all 
that  has  thus  far  been  attained.  A  liberal  premium  list 
has  been  published  and  the  competition  will  no  doubt 
bring  out  the  finest  of  the  Southern  fruit.  The  time  will 
be  propitious  for  southern  trips  by  Northern  Californians 
who  desire  to  observe  the  recent  progress  of  the  south,  and 
we  hope  such  visitors  will  be  many. 

An  Afternoon  With  Economic  Entomology. 


There  will  be  a  meeting  held  at  the  State  Board  of  Hor- 
ticulture in  this  city,  on  the  afternoon  of  March  16,  which 
should  attract  the  attention  of  all  California  horticul- 
turists. It  will  be  a  special  meeting  of  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  honor  of  Prof.  J.  H.  Comstock,  entomolo- 
gist of  Cornell  and  Stanford  Universities.  Our  older  fruit 
growers  will  remember  that  it  was  Prof.  Comstock,  at  that 
time  government  entomologist,  who  came  to  our  aid  13 
years  ago  when  exact  knowledge  concerning  the  fruit 
pests  which  then  menaced  our  young  horticultural  indus- 
try, was  in  pressing  demand.  By  personal  investigation 
and  subsequent  close  study  he  met  this  demand  and  placed 
us  under  lasting  obligation.  His  presence  in  the  State  at 
this  time  led  the  members  of  the  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety to  decide  upon  a  special  meeting  at  which  attention 
could  be  exclusively  given  to  consideration  of  economic 
entomology.  We  trust  this  opportunity  will  induce  a 
large  assemblage  of  all  interested  in  scientific  aspects  of 
horticulture,  fur  the  Horticultural  Society  invites  the  pub- 
lic to  participate  in  the  meeting. 

By  a  fortunate  coincidence  Prof.  V.  L.  Kellogg  of  the 


University  of  Kansas  is  also  in  California,  and  will  accept 
a  place  upon  the  program  of  the  meeting.  He  has  given 
much  attention  to  insect-destroying  fungi  and  will  speak 
upon  the  service  which  this  form  of  vegetation  performs  in 
reducing  injurious  insects.  The  meeting  will  open  at  one 
o'clock  and  continue  during  the  afternoon.  Full  oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  for  free  diacussion  of  the  points  ad- 
vanced. 

Popular  Appreciation  of  Floral  Art. 


The  spring  time,  with  its  wealth  of  bloom  in  field  and 
garden,  prompts  us  to  remark  upon  the  significance  of 
California's  resources  in  natural* and  cultivated  vegetation. 
We  but  glance  at  our  majestic  forest  trees,  the  unique 
heritage  which  comes  down  to  us  from  beyond  the  world's 
historic  periods;  of  their  transcendant  worth  and  charms 
let  poets  sing.  Another  glance  at  the  varied  flora  of  shrub 
and  herb,  which  few  but  the  eager  botanist,  the  aspiring 
artist  and  the  tireless  tourist  behold  upon  distant  moun- 
tain-side or  in  canyons  well-nigh  inaccessible;  these,  too, 
are  natural  endowments  which  we  relegate  to  the  masters  of 
expression  to  adequately  characterize.  Rather  does  the 
season  prompt  us  to  comment  upon  the  nearer  and  lowlier 
growths  which  abound  on  suburban  hillside  and  meadow, 
or  so  generously  reward  our  efforts  in  parks,  gardens  and 
greenhouses. 

We  have  frequently  alluded  approvingly  to  the  manifest 
development  of  interest  in  ornamental  horticulture,  and  in 
efforts  which  promise  to  minister  to  the  elevation  of  taste 
and  stimulation  of  beauty-loving  among  our  people.  This 
is  seen  in  the  multiplication  of  floral  societies  and  in  the 
holding  of  floral  exhibitions.  These  are  to  be  prized  for 
their  intrinsic  excellence  and  their  contribution  to  honor- 
able undertaking  and  elevating  entertainment.  This  qual- 
ity constitutes,  however,  but  a  minor  claim  to  approval, 
because  its  exercise  is  restricted,  and  because,  in  these 
regards,  it  is,  after  all,  but  an  agency  toward  a  more  re- 
mote end.  If  California's  floral  resources,  in  nature  and 
culture,  end  with  the  improvement  of  those  directly  en- 
gaged in  work  or  study  in  connection  with  them,  they  will 
only  suggest  the  mission  which  they  should  accomplish. 

For  this  reason,  we  are  pleading  now,  while  flowers  and 
their  displays  are  in  their  highest  season,  for  a  wider 
popular  appreciation  of  co-operative  efforts  which  are  be- 
ing made  to  stimulate  popular  interest  in  floral  displays, 
to  educate  the  people  in  fuller  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
of  natural  and  exotic  flora  and  to  disseminate  truer  prin- 
ciples of  taste  in  floral  art  and  decoration.  This  possi- 
bility should  attract  the  interest  and  patronage  of  those 
who  have  bounty  to  bestow  upon  good  causes.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  those  who  organize  these  societies,  and 
directly  participate  in  their  maintenance,  can  carry  them 
to  their  fullest  efSciency  in  lines  which  most  concern  the 
public.  Those  who  are  carrying  the  burden  do  not  catch 
the  fullest  beauty  of  the  landscape.  It  is  not  the  oarsman 
who  enjoys  the  glories  of  the  sunset.  The  active  members 
of  our  societies  do  well  if  they  maintain  the  every-day 
features  of  their  organizations  and  embody  the  lessons 
they  learn  in  masterpieces  of  cultivated  excellence  in 
plant  and  flower.  While  they  are  thus  honorably  en- 
gaged, there  should  be  a  substantial  recognition  of  their 
effort  on  the  part  of  wealthy  connoisseurs  who  would  find 
their  reward  in  the  public  good  and  in  their  own  improved 
facilities  for  art  enjoyment,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest 
pasthnes  of  cultured  minds. 

This  patronage  of  honorable  effort  in  any  line  of  art  or 
handicraft  has  as  yet  commanded  but  little  attention  in 
our  new  country,  although,  of  course,  excellent  beginnings 
have  been  made.  There  have  been  munificent  endow- 
ments of  institutions  to  work  in  the  general  direction  which 
we  hint  at,  but  not  in  the  specific  line  of  floral  progress. 
And  yet  in  older  countries  and  in  our  Eastern  States  peo- 
ple of  means  and  taste  enroll  themselves  freely  as  patrons 
of  societies  which  work  toward  this  end.  Splendid  prize 
funds  are  created  almost  solely  from  contributions  by  those 
who  think  it  honorable  to  have  their  names  linked  with 
such  rewards  of  merit.  These  funds  serve,  of  course,  as  a 
most  potent  stimulus  to  renewed  and  extended  effort  by 
the  societies  thus  patronized,  and,  by  such  aid,  floriculture 
is  advanced  as  it  could  not  possibly  be  by  the  unaided 
efforts  of  the  societies  themselves. 

We  suggest  that  the  several  floral  societies  of  the  State 
undertake  systematic  work  to  secure  this  means  for  re- 
newed growth  and  increased  efSciency.  In  many  cases, 
no  doubt  the  mere  intimation  that  such  aid  would  be  ac- 
ceptable would  secure  it.  In  other  cases,  argument  and 
influence  might  be  needed,  and  with  many  no  doubt  the 
example  of  those  who  are  looked  up  to  as  leaders  of  so- 
ciety would  be  a  most  potent  force.  Let  all  these  motives 
prevail  according  to  the  strength  of  each — in  such  matters 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  inquire  the  ruling  principle. 

We  believe  if  our  societies  will  work,  each  in  its  own 
field,  in  this  direction,  all  will  feel  a  strong  stimulus  and 


be  enabled  to  accomplish  much  that  they  dare  not  now 
undertake.  We  shall  then  have  our  popular  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  floral  art  more  nearly  commensurate 
with  our  natural  California  endowments  for  such  arts,  and 
by  cherishing  the  influences  of  such  arts  toward  human 
elevation  and  refinement,  shall  measurably  attain  to  the 
elevation  of  mind,  gentleness  of  manner  and  purity  of  life, 
of  which  beautiful  bud  and  bloom  have  been  symbols  and 
exponents  since  the  days  of  Eden. 


The  Sonoma  County  Horticultural  Society  held  a  meet- 
ing last  week  and  discussed  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  in  cutting  down  the  remuneration  of  fruit  in- 
spectors to  $1  per  day.  The  sentiment  was  general  that 
their  efficiency  hag  been  destroyed  aud  the  way  opened  to 
invasion  by  fruit  pests  and  disesised  trees.  Two  inspectors 
have  already  resigned  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the 
board.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  supervisors  will  recon- 
sider their  action  and  aff'jrd  adequate  protection  to  the 
ambitious  fruit  growers  of  Sonoma  county.  The  fruit  in- 
dustry there  is  just  beginning  to  assume  importance,  and 
the  effect  will  be  to  cripple  and  impair  its  growth  in  its  in- 
fancy— its  most  critical  period. 

The  well-known  California  stallion  Sidney  has  been 
sold  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  $27,000.  Frou  Frou,  his 
famous  daughter,  went  for  $3500,  S.  Henry  of  Philadelphia 
being  the  purchaser.  Fausta,  the  pacer,  was  purchased  by 
Milliard  Saunders  for  $2100.  Odd  Fellow  went  to  Jacobs 
Bros,  of  Hubbard,  Ohio,  for  $2000,  and  E.  W.  Johnson  of 
Carthage,  Mo.,  secured  a  bargain  in  Sidmout  for  $2555. 
As  a  whole,  the  prices  at  this  sale  were  disappointing. 
They  indicate  that  the  day  of  the  $150,000  horse  seems  to 
be  over.  The  reason  is  not  that  horses  are  inferior  to 
what  they  once  were,  but  fine  animals  are  more  numerous. 

Preparations  are  going  actively  forward  for  the  annual 
stock  and  stallion  show  at  Livermore,  March  11th,  and  all 
indications  are  that  the  exhibition  will  be  a  complete  suc- 
cess. There  will  be  single-dash  running  and  trotting  races, 
and  other  attractive  features  will  be  added.  Money  has 
been  subscribed  for  suitable  purses.  The  Livermore 
shows  have  in  the  past  been  interesting  stock  events,  and 
there  is  ample  reason  to  expect  that  the  usual  high  standard 
of  excellence  will  be  maintained. 


The  Sutter  Fruit-Growers'  Association  is  the  name  of 
an  organization  of  fruit-growers,  with  headquarters  at 
Yuba  City.  By-laws  have  been  adopted  and  the  following 
oflBcers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  B.  F.  Walton,  presi- 
dent; J.  RossTrayner,  manager  and  secretary.  Directors — 
R.  C.  Kells,  H.  P.  Stabler,  J.  B.  Wilkie,  F.  Hauss,  F.  D. 
Walton,  Webster  Treat  and  0,  E.  Williams.  The  associa- 
tion will  conduct  its  shipping  through  the  California 
Fruit  Union. 

The  Lompoc  Jtecord  estimates  that  the  value  of  lands 
along  the  Santa  Ynez  river  that  have  gone  to  sea  this 
winter  is  $5000.  To  stop  erosion  in  the  future,  the  farmers 
have  appointed  a  committee  to  collect  funds  and  inaug- 
urate work,  to  commence  at  once.  The  Santa  Ynez 
farmers  have  found  that  to  keep  what  one  has  is  often  as 
difficult  and  expensive  as  to  acquire  more. 

One  hundred  and  forty  acres  per  day  is  the  rate  at 
which  the  great  Chino  ranch  is  being  seeded  to  beets. 
The  possible  repeal  of  the  sugar  bounty  seems  to  have  had 
no  discouraging  efl^ects  upon  the  promoters  of  sugar  beet 
factories  and  collateral  industries.  The  prospects  are  for  a 
prosperous  year  at  Chino.  The  new  factory  at  Anaheim 
is  certain  to  be  built. 


Pbizes  iob  Clydesdale  Essays  —  The  American 
Clydesdale  A-isociation  offers  $100  in  cash  prizes  for 
essays  on  the  Clydesdale  horse.  Competition  is  welcomed 
from  all  fitted  by  experience  to  write  upon  the  subject. 
Intending  writers  can  get  full  information  on  conditions, 
requirements,  etc.,  by  addressing  Charles  F.  Mills,  Secre- 
tary, Springfield,  111. 

The  new  dairy  bill,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor, 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  three  commissioners  to 
serve  without  remuneration.  Their  duties  shall  be  to  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  prevent  the  sale  of  .adulterated 
dairy  products  for  pure  butter  or  cheese,  unless  it  is  sold  as 
oleomargarine  or  as  adulterated  butter. 

Just  as  was  expected,  a  large  amount  of  the  damaged 
Florida  oranges  have  been  rushed  into  the  Eastern 
markets,  and  low  prices  continue  to  be  the  rule.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  damaged  fruit  will  have  disappeared 
in  a  few  weeks  and  the  market  will  be  restored  to  a 
healthier  tone. 

Thb  Sonoma  County  Board  of  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Fruit-Growers'  Association  have  been 
requested  to  recommend  the  use  of  salt,  sulphur  and  lime 
for  spraying  fruit  trees. 


March  11,  1898. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 


Inauguration  Day,  last  Saturday,  was  the  worst  day  of 
a  bad  season  at  the  National  capital.  There  was  a  cold, 
raw  wind,  and.  snow  fell  in  clouds,  melting  as  it  touched 
the  ground  and  making  as  much  discomfort  underfoot  as 
there  was  overhead.  The  state  of  the  weather,  more 
than  all  the  efforts  of  the  reformers,  served  to  impress  upon 
the  whole  ceremonial  of  inauguration  a  degree  of  "  Jeffer- 
sonian  simplicity "  highly  gratifying  to  those  who  feel 
that  the  American  eagle  is  in  danger  every  time  the  band 
begins  to  play.  The  plans  made  by  scores  of  political  and 
civic  organizations  to  join  in  the  parade  were  givpn  over 
early  in  the  morniog,  but  a  certain  amount  of  ceremony 
was  deemed  absolutely  necessary,  and  so  the  National 
troops,  with  overcoats  buttoned  to  their  chins,  a  few  civic 
oflScials,  the  diplomatic  corps  and,  last  of  all,  the  retiring 
and  incoming  Presidents,  boldly  faced  the  tempest  and 
rode  it  out  to  the  bitter  end.  As  yet,  neither  has  died  of 
pneumonia,  but  the  public  will  scarcely  feel  safe  until 
they  have  recovered  from  the  cold  which  each  got  as  the  re- 
ward of  devotion  to  duty.  It  had  been  arranged  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  should  deliver  the  inaugural  address  on  a  plat- 
form in  the  open  air  in  front  of  the  capitol,  and  he  went 
through  the  ordeal  with  head  bared,  apparently  as  uncon- 
scious of  the  frightful  storm  as  if  it  had  been  May.  For- 
tunately for  him,  he  had  made  it  short,  so  the  exposure  was 
not  so  severe  as  it  might  otherwise  have  been;  but  he 
stood  for  an  hour  in  company  with  Mr.  Harrison,  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  large  number  of  public 
and  private  personages,  in  the  face  of  about  as  nasty  a 
spell  of  weather  as  has  been  seen  anywhere  for  many  a 
day.  The  crowd  in  attendance  was  equally  brave,  but  it 
had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  keep  its  hat  on  and  its 
umbrella  overhead,  and  while  everybody  was  wet  and  cold 
and  miserable  to  the  last  degree,  everybody  stayed  it  out, 
although  it  is  said  that  not  one  in  five  thousand  heard  a 
word  of  what  was  said  or  was  able  to  see,  over  the  forest  of 
umbrellas,  what  was  going  on.  Those  of  us  who  stayed  at 
home  and  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  the  California  climate 
on  Saturdav  last,  had  quite  as  good  a  view  of  what  was  be- 
ing done  as  any  save  the  little  front  rank  of  umbrella- 
holders  which  surrounded  the  grand  stand  at  Washington. 
The  thing  was  finally  done;  Mr.  Cleveland  kissed  his 
mother's  bible  in  due  form  and  swore  to  uphold  the  laws; 
Mr.  Harrison  took  him  around  to  the  White  House  and 
showed  him  that  everything  from  the  back  yard  to  the 
garret  was  in  perfect  condition;  Mr.  Cleveland  walked  out 
of  the  front  door  with  him,  bade  him  goodbye  and  told 
him  to  come  again;  Mrs.  Cleveland  wept  a  little,  as  was 
becoming  under  the  circumstances,  and  Baby  Ruth  slept 
through  the  whole  process.  It  will  perhaps  interest  the 
feminine  portion  of  our  readers  to  know  that  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land was  dressed  in  gray  and  brown,  and  that  there  was 
not  the  smallest  concession  to  the  new  crinoline  fashion 
which  seems  to  be  so  disturbing  the  masculine  part  of  the 
United  States  at  this  time. 


,  Mr.  Cleveland's  address  was  briefer  than  his  public  ut- 
terances are  wont  to  be.  The  first  point  touched  upon 
was  the  currency.  There  is  nothing,  he  said,  more  fatal 
to  our  supremacy  as  a  nation  than  the  want  of  a  stable 
currency.  We  cannot,  he  said,  with  all  our  strength  and 
resources,  defy  the  inexorable  laws  of  finance  and  trade. 
He  then  referred  indirectly  to  the  dangerous  condition  of 
the  National  Treasury,  adding:  "So  far  as  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  can  intervene,  none  of  the 
powers  with  which  it  is  vested  will  be  withheld  when  their 
exercise  is  deemed  necessary  to  maintain  our  National 
credit  or  to  avert  financial  disaster."  The  meaning  of  this 
in  plain  terms  is  that  Mr.  Cleveland  will  not  permit  g^ld 
to  go  to  a  premium  if,  by  the  sale  of  bonds  or  any  other 
financial  expedient,  he  can  keep  the  Treasury  supplied 
with  gold.  And,  taken  in  connection  with  his  well-known 
position  on  financial  questions,  it  means  further  that  he 
will  not  permit  a  free  silver  coinage  proposition  to  become 
a  law  if  he  can  prevent  it  by  the  use  of  the  veto  power. 

From  the  currency  question,  Mr.  Cleveland  passed  to  a 
review  of  what  he  called  "  governmental  favoritism."  It 
stifles,  he  said,  the  spirit  of  true  Americanism  and  stupe- 
fies every  ennobling  trait  of  American  citizenship.  The 
lesson  of  paternalism,  he  declared,  ought  to  be  unlearned 
and  the  better  lesson  taught,  that"  while  the  people  should 
patriotically  and  cheerfully  support  their  government,  its 
functions  do  not  include  the  support  of  the  people."  Con- 
tinuing, he  said:  "  The  acceptance  of  this  principle  leads 
to  the  refusal  of  bounties  and  subsidies  which  burden  the 
labor  and  thrift  of  a  portion  of  our  citizens  to  aid  ill- 
advised  or  languishing  enterprises  in  which  they  have  no 
concern.  It  leads  also  to  the  challenge  of  the  wild,  reck- 
less pension  expenditure  which  overleaps  all  the  bounds 
of  grateful  recognition  of  patriotic  services,  and  prostitutes 
to  vicious  usss  the  people's  prompt  and  generous  impulse 
to  aid  those  disabled  in  their  country's  defense."  Re- 


duced to  plain  terms,  this  means  that  Mr.  Cleveland  will 
urge  a  revision  and  purification  of  the  pension  laws,  and 
that  he  will  oppose  any  further  extension  of  the  pension 
system;  that  he  will  endeavor  to  have  the  bounties  now 
paid  to  sugar-planters  in  the  South,  and  to  steamship 
companies  running  to  South  American  ports,  done  away 
with. 

Proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  civil  service,  Mr. 
Cleveland  declared  it  to  be  a  plain  dictate  of  honesty  and 
good  goTernment  that  public  expenditures  should  be  lim- 
ited by  public  necessity  and  that  this  should  be  measured 
by  rules  of  strict  economy.  One  mode,  he  said,  of  mis- 
appropriation of  public  funds  is  avoided  when  appoint- 
ments to  office,  instead  of  being  rewards  of  partisan  ac- 
tivity, are  awarded  to  those  whose  efficiency  promises  a 
fair  return  of  work  for  the  compensation  paid  them.  Civil 
service  reform  had  already  accomplished  much,  he  de- 
clared, and  its  promises  of  further  usefulness  entitle  it  to 
the  ready  support  of  all  who  desire  to  see  our  public  service 
well  performed,  and  who  hope  for  the  elevation  of  political 
sentiment  and  the  purification  of  political  method.  With 
reference  to  the  growth  of  trusts,  Mr.  Cleveland  said: 

The  existence  of  immense  aggregations  of  kindred  enterprises 
and  combinations  of  business  intprests,  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  limiting  production  and  fixing  prices,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  fair  field  which  ought  to  be  open  to  every  kind  of  inde- 
pendent activity.  Legitimate  strife  in  business  should  not  be 
superseded  by  enforced  concession  to  the  demands  of  Rombina- 
tions  that  have  power  to  destroy,  nor  should  the  people  to  be 
served  lose  the  benefit  of  cheapness  which  usually  results  from 
wholsome  competition.  These  aggregations  and  combinations 
frequently  constitute  conspiracies  against  the  interests  of  the 
people,  and  in  all  their  phases  they  are  all  unnatural  and  op- 
posed to  our  American  sense  of  fairness.  To  the  extent  that 
they  can  be  reached  and  restrained  by  Federal  power,  the  Gen- 
eral Government  should  relieve  our  citizens  from  their  interfer- 
ence and  exactions. 

The  longest  paragraph  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  brief  address 
was  with  reference  to  the  tariff,  and  we  give  it  in  full,  as 
follows  : 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  decreed  that  on  this 
day  the  control  of  the  Government  in  its  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  shall  be  given  to  a  political  party  pledged  in 
the  most  positive  terms  to  the  accomplish  meat  of  tariff  reform. 
They  have  thus  determined  in  favor  of  a  more  just  and  equit- 
able system  of  Federal  taxation.  The  agents  they  have  chosen 
to  carry  out  their  purposei  are  bound  by  their  promises,  not 
less  than  by  the  command  of  their  masters,  to  devote  them- 
selves uoremittingly  to  their  service.  While  there  should  be 
no  snrrender  of  principle,  our  task  must  be  undertaken  wisely 
and  without  vindictiveness.  Oar  mission  is  not  punishment, 
but  the  rectification  of  wrongs.  If,  in  lifting  the  burdens  from 
the  daily  life  of  our  people,  we  reduce  the  inordinate  and 
unequal  advantages  long  enjoyed,  this  is  but  the  necessary 
incident  of  our  return  to  right  and  justice.  If  we  exact  from 
unwilling  minds  acquiescence  in  this  theory  of  an  honest  dis- 
tribution by  the  hand  of  government  of  the  beneficence  treas- 
ured up  for  all,  we  but  insist  upon  the  principle  which  under- 
lies our  free  institutions,  and  we  tear  aside  the  delusions  and 
misconceptions  which  have  blinded  our  countrymen  to  their 
condition  under  vicious  tariff  laws,  we  but  show  them  how  far 
they  have  been  led  away  from  the  paths  of  contentment  and 
prosperity.  When  we  proclaim  that  the  necessity  for  revenue 
to  support  the  Government  furnishes  the  only  justification  for 
taxing  the  people,  we  announce  a  truth  so  plain  that  its  denial 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  judgment  may  be 
influenced  bv  familiarity  with  the  perversions  of  the  taxing 
power,  and  when  we  seek  to  reinstate,  the  self-confident  busi- 
ness enterprise  of  our  citizens  by  discrediting  abject  dependence 
upon  Government  favor,  we  but  strive  to  stimulate  these 
elements  of  American  character  whicti  support  the  hope  of 
American  achievement. 

In  this  utterance  M'.  Cleveland  distinctly  reaffirms  the 
pledge  of  the  Democratic  platform;  and  it  becomes  perti- 
nent to  give  again  the  exact  provisions  of  that  platform. 
This  is  especially  important  because  of  the  persistence  of 
the  partisan  press  in  misconstruing  and  mistaking  the 
facts.  The  radical  journals  and  the  radical  party  leaders 
are  fond  of  repeating  the  utterly  misleading  statement  that 
Mr.  Cleveland's  party  is  bound  to  immediately  enforce  free 
trade  and  that  Mr.  Cleveland  is  bound  to  urge  such  a 
policy  upon  Congress.  The  renewal  of  this  pledge  by  Mr, 
Cleveland  will  afford  a  text  for  still  further  false  and  mis- 
chievious  talk,  and  to  the  end  that  our  leaders  may  be  pre- 
pared for  it  and  in  a  prjsition  to  estimate  all  such  blattance 
at  its  full  value,  we  give  agaiu  the  exact  text  of  the  Chi- 
cago platform  with  respect  to  the  tariff  : 

The  necessity  of  the  Government  is  the  only  justification  for 
taxation,  and  whenever  a  tax  is  unnecessary,  it  is  unjustifiable; 
that  when  custom-house  taxation  is  levied  upon  articles  of  any 
other  kind  than  those  produced  in  this  country,  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  labor  abroad,  when  such  a 
difference  exists,  fully  measures  any  possible  benefits  to  labor, 
and  that  the  enormous  additional  impositions  of  the  existing 
tariff  fall  with  crushing  force  upon  oar  farmers  and  working- 
men,  and,  for  the  mere  advantage  of  the  few  whom  it  enriches, 
exact  from  labor  a  grossly  unjust  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Government;  and  we  demand  such  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  as 
will  remove  their  iniquitous  inequalities,  lighten  their  imposi- 
tions and  put  them  on  a  constitutional  and  equitable  basis. 

But  in  making  a  reduction  of  taxes,  it  is  not  proposed  to  in- 
jure any  domestic  industries,  bat  rather  to  promote  their 
healthy  growth.  Prom  the  foundation  of  the  Government  the 
taxes  collected  at  the  custom-house  have  been  the  chief  source 
of  Federal  revenue.  Such  they  must  continue  to  be.  Mor*" 
over,  many  industries  have  come  to  rely  upon  legislation  for 


their  successful  continuance,  so  that  anv  change  in  the  law 
must  be  at  every  step  regardful  of  the  labor  and  capital  thus  in- 
volved. The  process  of  reform  must  be  subject  in  its  execution 
to  this  plain  dictate  of  justice. 

There  is  in  this  no  promise  to  wipe  out  the  tariff  laws. 
There  is  a  promise  to  reform  the  tariff  upon  lines  of  reduc- 
tion, but  guarded  by  a  pledge  to  be  "  subject  in  its  execu- 
tion to  the  plain  dictate  of  justice."  We  make  space  for 
this  quotation  from  the  Democratic  platform  because  it  is 
essential  to  a  fair  comprehension  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  re- 
marks on  Saturday  last. 

In  our  judgment — with  the  Democratic  platform  and 
Mr.  Cleveland's  re-affirmation  of  its  pledges  in  view — 
there  is  no  reason  to  fear  a  sudden  and  damaging  revision 
of  the  existing  tariff"  laws.  The  necessities  of  the  Govern- 
ment (including  the  pension  charges)  now  amount  to  be- 
tween four  hundred  and  five  hundred  millions  per  year; 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any  reduction  until 
the  pension  list  declines,  as  it  will  in  time.  There  is  no 
way  to  raise  this  enormous  sum  excepting  by  the  tariff  and 
revenue  charges.  The  total  income  from  these  charges  is 
not  more  than  enough  to  meet  the  public  necessities.  In 
all  liklihood  some  bounties  and  some  pensions  will  be  cut 
off,  but  they  will  not  be  sufficient  to  allow  any  very  great 
decrease  in  either  of  our  sources  of  financial  supply. 
Under  these  circumstances,  free  trade  or  anything  like  it 
is  out  of  the  question.  We  take  comfort  in  the  opinion 
that  those  California  interests  which  are  bound  u^  in  the 
continuance  of  the  tariff" policy  are  not  in  danger  from  the 
Cleyeland  administration. 

Mr.  Cleveland  enters  upon  his  second  term  in  the  Presi- 
dency not  only  an  older  but  a  much  better  and  a  much 
broader  man  than  when  he  took  office  eight  years  ago.  In 
every  respect  he  is  a  good  deal  more  of  a  man  than  when 
he  took  the  Presidency  in  1885.  Until  a  short  time  before 
that  he  had  lived  in  a  single  city,  and  .  that  not  a  metro- 
politan one;  his  knowledge  of  the  country  was  confined  to 
a  single  locality,  except  in  the  most  general  way;  he  had 
nerer  been  west  of  Ohio,  had  never  been  south  of  Wash- 
ington City;  he  had  given  only  casual  study  to  public 
affairs,  and  it  is  only  frankness  to  say  that  his  social  life 
had  not  been  of  the  nicest.  Not  long  after  he  became 
President  he  had  the  wisdom  to  get  married,  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  just  criticism  as  to  the  disparity  be- 
tween his  years  and  those  of  the  young  woman  who  be- 
came his  wife,  it  is  due  h^r  to  say  that  her  tact  and  good 
sense  have  covered  all  deficiencies  and  have  more  than 
met  every  expectation.  The  development  of  the  domestic 
side  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  character,  the  improvement  in  his 
manners,  the  evident  expansion  of  moral  view  and  habit, 
are  good  eff"ects,  due  to  the  influences  which  have  followed 
his  marriage.  The  Clevelands,  after  leaving  the  White 
H  ouse,  turned  their  backs  upon  the  attractions  of  fashion- 
able life  and  went  into  the  country  to  live,  and  there,  in 
the  quiet  and  in  the  happiness  of  domestic  life,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land developed  those  better  elements  of  character  and  ac- 
quired that  better  and  truer  view  of  manly  duty  and  obli- 
gation that  make  the  Cleveland  of  to-day  a  very  different 
man  from  the  Cleveland  of  eight  years  ago.  But 
it  is  not  only  as  a  private  man  that  Mr.  Cleveland  has  im- 
proved—he is  infinitely  a  bigger  and  better  public  man 
than  ever  before.  He  has  made  the  best  use  of  great  op- 
portunities, has  added  to  his  stock  of  information  and  has 
developed  the  best  qualities  of  a  mind  and  character 
naturally  strong  and  dominant.  Public  honors  and  high 
responsibilities  have  not  made  him  vain — on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  brought  out  the  best  points  in  him. 
These  best  points  are  good  sense  and  perfect  frank- 
ness. His  judgments  are  always  of  the  common 
sense  kind.  His  views  on  public  questions  are 
always  stated  clearly  and  without  reserve.  This  habit 
of  frankness  is  really  his  strongest  hold  upon  the  public. 
It  is  natural  that  the  people  should  like  a  man  who  never 
dodges  for  the  sake  of  conciliating  those  whose  views  or 
judgments  may  be  opposed  to  his  own;  and  who  may  al- 
ways be  relied  upon  when  occasion  demands  it  to  say 
jusc  what  he  thinks  about  things  and  just  what  he  pro- 
poses to  do. 

Upon  leaving  the  White  House,  Mr.  Harrison  took 
train  for  his  old  home  at  Indianapolis,  where  on  Monday 
night  he  was  tendered  a  reception  by  his  fellow-citizens  of 
Indiana.  Prominent  people  from  every  part  of  the 
State  were  present,  and  the  occasion  was — what  it  was  in- 
tended to  be — a  great  ovation  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
Indiana  to  their  most  distinguished  fellow-citizen.  Mr. 
Harrison  spoke  with  his  usual  felicity,  although  it  could 
but  be  observed  that  he  felt  keenly  the  change  which  four 
years  had  made  in  his  situation  and  in  his  fortunes.  The 
four  years  of  absence  from  home  had  brought  with  it  not 
only  great  honors  and  great  distinction,  but  it  had  brought 
also  the  direst  of  domestic  calamities.  Among  other 
things,  he  said: 
I  do  not  think  that  even  if  the  circumstances  were  more  fa- 
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vorable  than  now  surround  us,  I  could  say  more  than  the  few- 
est words  of  thanks.  Four  years  ago,  if  the  calendar  is  con- 
sulted, I  left  you  to  assume  high  responsibilities.  If  I  should 
consult  heart  and  mind,  I  should  say  it  was  ten  years  since  I 
bade  good-by  to  my  Indianapolis  friends.  Not  the  risings  and 
settings  of  the  sun,  but  our  experiences  give  a  true  sense  of 
duration.  I  come  hick  to  Indianapolis,  for  since  I  came  to 
manhood  I  have  had  no  other  home.  Suggestions  of  an  at- 
tractive sort  were  made  to  m"  to  make  my  home  elsewhere, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  only  home  was  Indianapolis. 
(Cheers.)  I  am  too  old  to  make  a  new  home,  but  not  too  old, 
I  hope,  to  renew  the  old  associations  that  made  this  so  dear 
a  home  or  to  take  within  the  circle  of  my  affectionate  regard 
this  multitude  of  new  faces  that  I  see  here  to-night. 

It  is  too  aeon  to  write  the  history  of  Mr.  Harrison's  ad- 
ministration; almost  too  soon  for  an  estimate  of  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  But  this  much  can 
be  said  without  reservation,  that  without  especial  brilliancy 
and  without  especial  circumstances  of  distinction,  it  forms 
an  entirely  honorable  page  in  the  history  of  the  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Harrison  as  President  has  been  dignified,  dili- 
gent and  efficient  in  all  things.  His  foreign  policy  as  car- 
ried on  in  CO  operation  with  the  late  Mr.  Blaine,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  distinct  advantage  to  American  interests  and  to 
a  distinct  increase  of  foreign  respect  for  the  American 
name.  There  have  been  no  scandals  during  the  adminis- 
tration because  in  every  position  of  high  responsibility 
there  was  extreme  care  to  employ  persons  whose  honesty 
and  fidelity  was  beyond  suspicion.  It  is  a  time  when  good 
government  in  all  the  detailed  relations  of  public  affairs  to 
domestic  interests  is  the  aU-important  consideration  of  our 
political  life,  and  Mr.  Harrison's  temper  of  mind  and 
habits  of  labor  have  been  just  suited  to  the  period.  What- 
ever may  have  been  wanting  during  the  past  four  years, 
there  has  at  least  been  no  direliction  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  matter  of  enforcing  the  laws.  It  is, 
perhaps,  with  respect  to  the  national  judiciary  that 
Mr.  Harrison's  broadest  qualities  as  a  statesman  have 
been  displayed.  _Mr.  Harrison's  appointments  to  ju- 
dicial office  have  been  singularly  and  notably  ex- 
cellent; and  most  fortunately  so  for  the  country,  since 
it  has  been  his  fortune  to  name  more  judges  of  the  several 
United  States  courts  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
Presidential  office  since  the  beginning  of  the  Government. 
Although  frankly  a  partisan  in  other  things,  in  this  matter 
he  put  partisanship  aside,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  man 
elevated  by  Mr.  Harrison  to  judicial  place  is  lacking  either 
in  character  or  in  any  element  of  fitness  for  the  work  to 
be  done.  His  last  appointment — that  of  Judge  Howell  E. 
Jackson  of  Tennessee  to  the  Circuit  Bench — was  perhaps, 
of  all  his  nominations,  the  one  most  to  his  credit.  While 
Mr.  Harrison's  manners  have  not  been  popular,  his 
term  of  official  life  has  been  marked  by  social  propriety. 
His  public  addresses  delivered  here,  there  and  everywhere 
when  he  has  been  away  from  the  National  Capital  have 
been  models  of  felicitous  expression.  Mr.  Harrison  has 
perhaps  no  equal  in  this  or  any  other  country  as  a  public 
speaker,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  addresses  will  last  and 
have  high  place  among  our  political  classics.  Mr.  Harri- 
son's recent  domestic  misfortune  has  turned  toward  him 
the  warm  heart  of  the  country  during  the  last  few  months, 
and  the  nation  has  seen  with  an  admiration  almost  amount- 
ing to  tenderness  how,  without  putting  aside  his  griefs,  he 
has  subordinated  them  to  his  sense  of  duty;  how,  through 
many  weeks  of  personal  sorrow,  he  has  left  no  part  of  his 
public  work  undone. 

Stanford  University  and  the  Fruit-Growers. 

To  THE  Editor:— It  would  need  mwy  columns  of  the 
Rural  to  de.ail  one  tithe  of  the  inieresting  intormation 
coiuamed  in  last  week's  lectures  to  fruit- growers  at  Leiand 
Stanford  Junior  University.  The  chief  attraciioa  was 
naturally  Prof.  Comstock's  course  on  insects,  which  occu- 
pied the  first  hour  on  the  special  program  at  10:30  A.  M. 
But  this  year,  as  last,  the  privilege  of  temporary  freedom 
of  the  University  was  graciously  accorded  to  visitors,  and 
one  could  begin  at  8:15  with  chapel  and  fill  in  the  whole 
day  to  5  p.  M.  flitting  from  class  to  class,  sipping  the 
sweets  of  science  till  it  was  fairly  possible  to  fancy  oneself 
a  member  of  the  busy  hive. 

This  was  the  more  easy,  as  any  assumption  of  starchy, 
pedagogic  pedantry  is  a  lost  art  at  Stantord,  even  with  the 
professor  of  pedagogy  himself,  who,  in  my  hearing,  read  a 
newspaper  extract  to  his  class  deriding  the  use  or  adoption 
ot  special  titles  by  educators.  "  We  are  simply,"  said  he, 
"students  working  with  our  fellow-students."  It  is  fasy 
for  John  Granger  to  realize  that  where  this  feeling  prevails, 
he  will  not  be  pestered  with  labored  disquisitions  bristling 
with  long-tailed  jaw-breakers,  but  will  hear  plain  words 
conveying  valuable  truths. 

It  would  be  hard  to  present  scientific  subjects  to  an 
audience  in  simpler  words  or  more  attractive  manner  than 
that  in  vogue  at  Stanford  while  fruit  growers  are  being  ad- 
dressed. Dr.  Jordan's  first  lecture  was  devoted  to  "  Arti- 
ficial Selection."  He  showed  the  endless  possibilities  of 
variation  by  artificiil  selection  by  reference  to  the  pigeon, 
developed  in  endless  fantastic  variety.  One  pigeon  had 
drawn  attention  to  itself  by  a  proud  carriage  and  habit  of 
inflating  its  crop  with  wind.  This  peculiarity  had  been 
perpetuated  and  increased  by  the  breeder  mating  such  as 
formed  this  habit  until  the  Pouter  pigeon,  as  we  know  it 
to-day,  was  developed— long  legged,  erect  and  top-heavy. 
Another  pigeon  had  displayed  4  pair  of  extra  tail  feathers. 


This  distinguishing  feature  had  been  seized  on  as  a  starting- 
point  for  tail  development,  and  had  culminated  in  the  Fan- 
tail,  with  24  to  40  tail  feathers.  Oiher  variations  in  flight, 
in  feather,  in  bill,  had  been  encouraged  by  careful  pairing, 
and  had  produced  the  Carrier,  the  Runt,  the  Tumbler  and 
the  endless  varieties  familiar  to  us  to-day. 

In  plant  life  the  same  variation  within  certain  definite 
limits  is  also  attained.  A  slight  difiTsrenre  in  leaf,  or 
flower,  or  fruit,  can  be  encouraged  bv  selecting  for  propa- 
gation only  those  developing  the  difTirentiating  peculiarity 
until  a  new  strain  or  variety  is  established. 

Hybridizing,  or  cross-fe'tilization,  is  another  method  by 
which  endless  variation  within  certain  limits  is  attained. 
Dr.  Jordan  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  every  individual  of  every 
species  diffjrs  in  some  particular  from  every  other  indi- 
vidual, so  that  there  was  always  some  point  of  possible  new 
departure  ready  to  be  seized  upon  and  developed.  In  his 
lecture  on  "  Natural  Selection,"  the  wonderful  power  of 
adaptation  in  certain  insects  was  exemplified  by  reference 
to  an  edible  butterfly  that  had  assumed  the  shape  and  color 
of  one  most  unsavory;  and  also  to  another  little  insect  that, 
to  protect  itself  from  its  foes,  assumed  the  habits  of  the 
leaf-bearing  ant  and  covered  itself  as  it  walked  with  um- 
brella of  leaf  He  also  instanced  the  cretins  of  Aosta  as 
an  example  of  degradation  by  a  wrong  selection — the  se- 
lection of  centuries  of  war  and  misplaced  charity.  These 
creatures,  the  dregs  of  humanity,  whose  portraits  looked 
vile  by  the  side  of  that  of  a  respectable  ape,  inhabit  the 
vale  of  Aosta,  from  which  the  best  male  inhabitants  have 
been  continually  drawn  as  soldiers.  They  are  a  race  of 
malformed  idiots,  made  additionally  hideous  and  repulsive 
by  the  goitre  or  swollen  neck  peculiar  to  dwellers  in  the 
Alps.  The  more  horrible  in  appearance,  the  more  pity 
they  excite  and  the  greater  success  they  achieve  as  beg- 
gars, receiving  more  than  a  shapely,  hard-working  man  can 
earn.  So  che>r  reproduction  is  fostered,  and  an  additional 
monstrosity  born  is  regarded  by  the  family  as  a  special 
godsend.  Both  lectures  from  end  to  end  were  crammed 
with  information  very  suggestive  to  the  intelligent  fruit- 
grower or  stock-raiser,  but  manifestly  impossible  to  con- 
dense in  a  short  letter.  I  hope  to  send  a  few  points  from 
other  lectures  next  week,  provided  I  can  find  time;  if  not,  a 
little  later,  unless  some  other  heater  forestalls  me. 

Carmel,  March  6,  1893.  Edw.  Berwick. 


New  Laws  by  the  Legislatnre. 

Among  laws  passed  by  the  present  Legislature  are  the 
following,  which  are  now  in  eflTect,  unless  otherwise  stated: 

Abolishing  fees  or  commissions  paid  by  the  State  for  as- 
sessment, equalization  and  auditing  and  collection  of  ad 
valorem  taxes.  Take  effect  M  iy  ist.  Does  not  affect  As- 
sessors for  collecting  personal  property  taxes,  or  mileage 
allowed  Treasurers  in  making  settlements  with  the  State. 

Forbidding  combinations  to  obstruct  sale  of  live  stock. 

Adds  Section  3819  to  Political  Code.  That  one  may  pay 
taxes  under  protest,  and  claim  that  the  assessment  is  void 
in  who  e  or  in  part;  may  within  six  months  bring  suit  under 
the  protest.    In  effect  in  30  days — March  29. 

Section  80  of  Act  of  1880,  relative  to  insolvent  debtors, 
amended  so  that  the  insolvent  may  have  set  aside  to  his 
use  property  by  law  exemot  from  execution,  a  homestead, 
as  provided  by  Section  1465,  Code  of  Civil  Procedure.  In 
effect  March  29. 

Amend  Section  2691  of  the  Political  Code,  relative  to 
highways.  Awards  for  laying  out,  etc. ,  of  a  road  to  be 
paid  out  of  district  road  fund,  except  that  which  may  be 
paid  by  interested  parties;  and,  except  when  payment  would 
be  burdensome,  a  portion  may  be  paid  from  the  general 
road  fund  on  two-thirds  vote  of  Supervisors,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  per  cent,  of  general  fund  shall  be  so  used  in  any 
one  year.  If  the  road  is  in  more  than  one  district  the 
award  and  costs  to  be  apportioned.  When  money  is  paid 
by  any  interested  party  it  goes  to  credit  of  either  fund  in 
the  disrreiion  of  the  Supervisors. 

Fixing  price  at  which  jute  goods  shall  be  sold  by  State. 
The  Prison  Directors  are  to  fix  price,  but  not  in  excess  of 
one  cent  a  bag  over  net  cost  of  production,  exclusive  of 
prison  labor.  To  be  sold  only  to  consumers  direct.  No 
one  order  to  exceed  in  one  year  5,000  bags,  except  by  re- 
quest of  Wirden  and  unanimou-;  approval  of  directors. 
Orders  to  be  filled  in  order  of  receipt.  But  after  June  15th 
of  each  year  orders  may  be  filled  for  larger  quantities  to 
actual  consumers.  Orders  of  farmers  to  have  precedence. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  purchase  price  to  accompany  order;  bal- 
ance on  delivery.  Orders  to  be  accompanied  by  affidavits 
setting  out  amount  of  goods  wanted  and  that  they  are  for 
personal  use  of  applicant. 

To  abolish  the  State  drainage  construction  fund,  and 
directing  the  transfer  of  any  balance  remaining  therein  to 
the  general  fund. 

Relating  to  conveyances  of  real  property  by  married 
women,  and  limiting  the  time  in  which  to  commence  action 
for  recovery  of  community  property  by  husbands. 

Constitutional  Amendment  No.  8,  to  amend  Section  i. 
Article  II,  of  the  Constitution,  establishing  educational 
qualifications  for  voters  under  60  years  of  age. 


Is  There  a  Hancock  Prnne? 

To  THE  Editor: — Various  articles  have  appeared  of 
late  in  the  leading  horticultural  journals  regarding  a  new 
prune,  and  which  it  i>  proposed  to  name  the  "  Hancock." 
Many  have  already  fallen  into  the  error  of  duplicating  va- 
rieties by  new  names,  and  thus  confusing  the  nomenclature 
of  our  fruits.  Last  season  I  received  samples  of  this  prune 
direct  from  the  orchard,  through  Mr.  Edwin  Bootbe,  of 
Roseville,  and  on  comparison  were  not  found  distinct 
enough  to  be  classed  as  a  separate  variety.  There  may  be 
conditions  in  the  soil,  situation,  etc.,  which  may  account  for 
the  variation  noticeable  in  this  prune,  which  may  prove 
misleading,  and  before  it  is  named  as  proposed,  it  would 
be  well  to  examine  into  these  conditions,  and  if  none  are 
found  as  I  refer  to,  then  it  can  be  named  and  designated  as 
proposed.  B.  M.  Lelong, 

San  Francisco,  March  7,  1893. 


Gleanlng^s. 

A  DIVORCE  was  granted  by  a  Los  Angeles  judge  in  six  minutes. 

Fears  are  expressed  that  the  almond  crop  along  Kings  and  Kern 
rivers  has  been  injured  by  lale  nipping  frosts. 

"Orange  Eater  "  forgot  to  leave  his  name  with  his  contribution. 
The  Rural  Press  mu";t  know  the  names  of  all  contributors,  not 
necessaiily  for  publication,  etc. 

A  SATISFACTORY  SETTLEMENT  o(  the  diffTences  which  existed 
between  tlie  Slate  and  National  World's  Fair  Commissions  regardini; 
the  allotment  of  space  to  California  wine  exhibitors  has  been  reached. 

Antioch  complains  that  it  is  lull  of  "mangy,  blundering,  ill- 
favored,  clumsy,  bullet-headed  d->gs."  A  good,  healthy  dog-tax, 
judiciously  applied,  often  does  two  things:  Increases  revenues,  de- 
creases dogs. 

There  is  a  strong  movement  for  a  winery  at  Reedley,  Fresno 
county.  It  is  considered  the  most  important  project  ever  broacbed  in 
that  thrifty  place.  Wineries,  henneries,  canneries — these  three;  and 
the  greatest  of  these  is  all  of  them. 

The  Alessandro  irrigation  district  makes  a  fine  showing  as  com- 
pared with  many  other  districts  in  regard  to  delinquencies.  The  tax 
levy  was  $60,000,  and  of  this  only  one  per  cent  was  advertised  as  de- 
linquent, while  a  portion  of  this  has  since  been  paid. 

"Ten  WIDOWS  left  an  Iowa  town  last  week  for  California.  This 
might  be  called  a  transplanting  of  the  weeds,"  says  a  disrespectful 
exchange.  They'll  change  color  soon  enough  when  they  see  some  of 
the  giddy  widowers  we  have  in  this  land  of  sunshine,  cerulean  skies 
and  big  coyote  bounties. 

"Nye  county,  Nevada,  was  named  in  honor  of  the  humorist. 
Bill  Nye.  "■^ays  an  Orangi"  county  exch  inge.  Alas  I  alas  I  Such  is 
fame.  Ex  United  States  Senator  Nye  so  soon  forgotten  I  Next 
some  one  will  discover  that  Orange  county  was  named  in  honor  of 
the  Orangemen  of  Ireland. 

There  is  on  exhibition  at  a  Chino  stor^  a  natural  curiosity  in  the 
shape  of  a  Siamese-twins  egg.  It  is  two  shelless  eggs  joined  by  a 
small  tube.  One  of  the  sacs  contains  the  yolk,  and  the  other  the 
white.  Now  bow  did  that  hen  know  Easter  was  coming  when  un- 
usual effjrts  on  her  part  would  be  appreciated? 

A  couPivE  gathered  and  ate  mushroons  at  Golden  Gate  Pirk,  San 
Francisco,  and  in  consequence  journeyed  near  enough  the  stvgian 
river  to  hear  the  splash  of  the  ferryman's  oars.  The  way  to  tell  a 
"toadstool  "  from  a  mushroom,  says  aa  ancient  authority,  is  to  eat 
it.    It  you  die,  it's  a  toadstool;  otherwise,  a  mushroon. 

Talk  about  enterprising  girls,  says  the  Placer  Argus;  Dutch 
Flat,  Newcastle,  CoMax  or  any  oilier  place  in  Placer  coun  y  cannot 
surpass  Auburn  in  that  special  feature  of  enterprise.  Last  week  one 
of  Auburn's  most  enterprising  young  ladies  sent  a  telegram  to  a  dude 
down  the  road:  "  Be  sure  and  come  to  the  theatre  Monday;  I  have 
tickets."    He  came,  be  saw,  he  was  conquered. 

The  argument  against  crinoline  most  likely  to  appeal  to  the 
younger  ladies,  says  th°  Santa  Barbara  Press,  is  that  statistics  are  said 
to  prove  fewer  marriages  occurred  during  ihe  last  crinoline  craze  than 
when  reasonable  costumes  were  worn.  The  men  apparently  seemed 
to  think  tne  ladies  had  steeled  themselves  against  matrimony. 

Elliott  Bcecher  rented  a  farm  east  of  Stockton  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  property  a  deaf  man.  Chickens  have  been  stolen  from 
the  place  from  time  to  time  since  the  deaf  man  has  been  guarding  it, 
and  recently  the  thieves  again  descended  and  carried  away  every 
chicken  there  was  on  the  place.  Next  time  Mr.  Beecher  should  try 
a  blind  man.    He  can  see  well  enough  to  shoot  in  the  dark. 

The  new  county  of  Riverside  has  an  area  of  7013  square  miles,  of 
which  5292  "square  miles  are  desert  and  barren  mounlains.  Its  popu- 
lation is  13,74s.  and  its  assessed  valuation  for  1892  was  $13,549,514. 
There  are  in  California  49  counties  of  less  area,  and  seven  only  of 
greater;  31  counties  » itii  less  population  and  35  with  greater;  39 
counties  that  have  a  less  valuation  and  37  with  greater  valuation. 

Hon.  Ben  FolSOM,  uncle  of  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland,  has  txjught 
a  Redlands  orange  orchard,  paying  therefor  $5500.  Red  ands  welcomes 
Mr.  Folsom  to  its  ranks  of  residents  and  producers,  and  would  very 
gladly  extend  similar  courtesies  to  his  distinguished  relative,  the 
President,  if  he  can  save  enough  out  of  his  salary  to  buy  a  Redlands 
orange  orchard  for  what  it  will  be  worth  when  he  is  out  of  a  job  four 
years  hence. 

A  GHOST  has  been  seen  at  Santa  Rosa  by  a  young  man  whose 
veracity  is  not  to  be  questioned,  which  reminds  us:  One  night  a  man 
going  by  a  graveyard  saw  a  ghost.  Greatly  alarmed,  he  struck  at  the 
apparition  with  his  umbrella.  The  lightnings  flashed,  the  thunders 
roared,  the  earth  opened,  awful  figures  appeared  in  the  graveyard  and 
the  air,  and  all  creation  suddenly  collapsed.  When  the  man  recov- 
ered three  weeks  afterward,  he  discovered  his  ghost  was  a  white  mule, 
which  had  simply  kicked  him. 

"  Remember,"  says  the  Santa  Rosa  Republican,  "  that  the  apple, 
common  fruit  as  it  may  t>e,  can  be  made  even  as  profitable  as  other 
fruits  that  everybody  is  raising." 

The  peach  it  has  its  hosts  of  frie  ds, 

The  orange  has  great  fame; 
The  apple  has  no  friends  at  all,  (not  so  many) 
But  It  gets  there  just  the  sime. 

KvANS  and  Sontag  were  recently  found  again,  this  time  near  San 
Jose.  Oie  1)1  tbe  supposed  outlaws  was  surrounded  by  a  couple  of 
deputy  sheriffs,  and— says  a  newspaper  account  —  "  while  talking,  the 
fellow  kept  bis  gun  pointed  at  the  deputies,  but  seemed  so  cool  and 
collected  ihat  the  deputies  were  fain  to  believe  he  was  not  the  man 
wanted.'"  It  is  surmised  that  Ihe  d«puties  were  powerfully  persuaded 
that  it  was  a  case  of  mistaken  identity  by  the  casual  manner  in  which 
the  supposed  outlaw  held  his  gun. 

A  young  woman  at  Stockton  says  she  lost  on  the  street  the  fol- 
lowing articles  of  jewelry  whicti  she  had  deposited  in  her  stocking — 
or,  mi  re  correctly  speaking,  in  one  of  her  stockings:  A  blond-stone 
ring,  a  plain  gold  ring,  a  small-sized  band  gold  ring,  a  diamond  ring 
worth  $100,  a  gold  ring  with  small  blood-stone  setting,  a  gold  ring 
with  diamond  and  ruby  center,  a  flower  pin  with  diamond  center,  a 
gold  locket  with  diamond  center,  a  small  gold  chain  and  a  gold  set 
with  diamond  centers.  Still  some  inexperienced  men  wonder  how 
ladies  ever  d*  get  along  without  pockets. 

The  following  named  stockholders  of  the  Fortuna  Cannery  Com- 
pany have  been  elected  directors  of  the  association  for  the  ensuing 
year:  J.  W.  Fell,  W,  J,  Swortz-l,  M.  P.  Hansen,  R.  R,  Smith,  Wra. 
Evers,  A.  P.  Campion,  Wm.  Dinsmore,  The  Rohnerville  Journal 
says  the  cannery  has  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  under  ihu 
administration  of  these  gentlemen — it  is  sure  to  be  efficient — will  be 
a  success.  A  number  ol  canneries  are  to  be  built  in  various  parts  of 
the  State,  and  mire  are  talked  of.  But  they  do  not  keep  pace  wiib 
Ihe  growth  of  fruit-planting  and  production.    They  should. 

The  recent  suggestion  of  the  Rural  Press  that  apples  are  a 
neglected  fruit,  has  tieen  taken  up  and  discussed  by  the  S  ale  press. 
The  Oroville  Register  says:  "  While  growers  are  planting  many 
varieties  of  iruit,  we  call  their  attention  to  the  aople,  the  king  of 
fruits,  the  most  useful,  the  hardiest  and  most  salable  'ruit  that  is 
grown.  It  is  alway  in  demand,  can  ever  be  sold  at  a  good  price  and 
grows  in  ih  s  State  to  perfection.  Plant  apples  if  you  w  tnt  to  coin 
money.  Select  the  best  summer  varieties  for  very  early  stiipments  if 
you  want  to  make  Sioo  in  growing  fruit  where  you  now  make  one  in 
raising  wheat.  Winter  apples  will  pay  well  if  good  varieties  are 
planted  and  proper  care  taken  of  the  trees." 


Prospects  about  Tulare  City  are  very  promising  for  the 
season.  A  largely  increased  area  is  being  irrigated  and 
cultivated.  Trade  in  the  town  is  good.  New  and  sub- 
stantial business  houses  and  residences  are  in  course  of 
construction, 
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Horticulture. 

Taxing;  Fruit  Trees. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  Feb.  iith,  "Eu- 
reka "  seems  to  think  he  has  found  good  reasons  why  fruit- 
tree  raisers  should  not  "  shirk  "  from  paying  taxes  on  their 
growing  and  unproductive  trees  or  vines,  to  which  I  will 
offer  the  following: 

It  takes  from  six  years  and  upward  for  a  fruit  tree  or 
vine  to  commence  paying  expenses,  provided  it  lives  that 
long.  In  the  meantime,  the  grain-raiser  has  had  a  fair 
chance  for  an  annual  crop  as  per  past  experience,  or,  if  he 
loses  a  crop,  he  does  not  have  to  wait  six  or  more  years 
to  know  it  will  be  a  loss,  as  has  been  the  result  of  many  a 
tree  planted.  The  expense  of  planting  and  gathering  a 
grain  crop  is  very  small,  comparatively,  to  that  of  pur- 
chasing trees,  planting  and  working  them  for  a  series  of 
years,  and  then,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  finding  them  un- 
true to  name,  with  varieties  so  mixed  up  that  the  grower 
finds  he  has  very  little  good  fruit  for  markef.  I  cannot 
agree  with  him  when  he  states:  "  Unproductive  fruit  trees 
certainly  have  a  growing  value  which  enhances  with  age, 
just  as  does  a  colt,  a  steer,  etc."  At  any  age.  a  steer  can 
be  sold  and  bring  returns.  A  tree  is  actually  worthless, 
even  for  firewood,  owing  to  its  smallness,  till  it  produces 
fruit.  Should  it  never  produce,  but  go  on  for  years  till 
aged,  as  is  the  case  with  some  fruit  trees,  wherein  does  its 
value  consist  except  as  an  ornament .'' 

As  my  case  is  not  an  isolated  one,  I  will  draw  "  Eu- 
reka's "  attention  to  it.  About  1 1  years  since,  I  purchased 
a  piece  of  property  then  assessed  at  $900.  At  considerable 
expense  I  cleared  it.  As  soon  as  cleared,  after  two  years 
it  was  assessed  at  $2700  I  then  planted  fruit  trees  and 
vines  and  fenced  and  improved.  The  assessment  was 
raised  each  year,  till  the  present  one  is  $7800.  I  had 
planted  12  acres  in  fruit  trees  and  30  acres  in  vines  The 
orchard  is  from  one  year  to  nine  years  old.  Many  trees 
died  from  San  Jose  scale  and  other  diseases  year  after 
year  till  there  is  but  about  one-third  of  the  oldest  trees  left. 
The  orchard  did  not  pay  the  expenses  of  working  it  last 
year,  and  never  has  done  so.  Three  years  ago  I  com- 
menced pulling  up  vines  dead  with  phylloxera.  Last 
winter  I  pulled  up  the  last  vine,  also  dead.  From  part  of 
the  vineyard  I  received  one  crop,  enough  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  working  that  season.  From  the  balance  I  re- 
ceived two  other  crops  that  also  paid  expenses,  but  no 
profit.  All  the  vines  are  dead,  and  many  of  the  ftuit  trees 
planted,  and  I  have  had  a  hard  fight  to  make  the  balance 
live,  owing  to  pests.  During  the  11  years  since  I  com- 
menced clearing  for  planting  and  working  the  trees  and 
vines,  I  have  not  received  one  cent  of  profit;  yet,  owing  to 
the  "  improvements  "  I  put  on  the  place,  I  am  assessed 
nearly  nine  times  over  and  above  the  assessed  value  of  the 
place  when  I  first  commenced.  Now  then,  it  will  be  hard 
work  for  "Eureka"  to  prove  to  me  that  there  was  any 
justice  in  my  being  taxed  for  "unproductive  fruit  trees 
that  have  a  growing  value"  xadi  it  will  be  more  difficult 
for  him  to  induce  me  to  plant  fruit  trees  or  vines  to  pay 
taxes  on  them.  In  place  of  taxes,  a  premium  should  be 
paid  for  each  fruit  tree  brought  into  bearing. 

When  it  is  considered  what  "  steals  "  there  are  from  the 
amount  of  taxes  raised,  and  the  little  good  the  producer 
gets  in  the  way  of  good  roads  or  anything  of  value  to  him, 
the  wonder  is  that  there  is  not  some  decided  "  shirking  " 
from  paying  taxes. 

I  will  also  add  by  way  of  comparison  ("which  is 
odious  " ),  for  the  benefit  of  "  Eureka's  "  argument,  that  I 
have  in  the  past  ten  years  raised  on  the  place  and  sold  38 
"steers,"  21  "colts,"  11  calves,  10  cows  and  a  lot  of 
chickens,  not  one  of  which  died  with  phylloxera  or  San 
Jose  scale,  and  only  one  cow  killed  from  falling  down  a 
bank,  one  colt  died  and  one  calf  killed  by  a  hunter,  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  growing  value  of  a 
colt  and  steer  is  more  than  unproductive  fruit  trees  and 
vines;  and,  as  some  of  my  neighbors  state,  they  have  real- 
ized a  profit  each  year  on  grain  and  hay  raised,  I  fail  to 
see  the  justice  of  "  Eureka's  "  argument.  Amen. 
Glen  Ellen,  Feb.  28,  1893. 


California  Oranges  tor  England. 

Relative  to  the  recent  shipment  of  a  carload  of  California 
oranges  from  Southern  California  to  England,  Mr.  Edwin 
T.  Earl,  President  of  the  Earl  Fruit  Company,  says  in  an 
interview : 

"  The  question  of  shipping  California  Navel  oranges  to 
the  English  market  had  been  under  consideration  since 
November,  1891,  and  that  after  much  correspondence  with 
various  firms  at  London,  Liverpool  and  other  points, 
arrangements  had  been  recently  completed  to  make  a  few 
trial  shipments.  The  first  carload  of  California  Washing- 
ton Navel  oranges  for  the  English  market  was  shipped  a 
few  days  ago  from  the  Azusa  district,  in  one  of  the  patent 
ventilator-refrigerator  cars  of  the  California  Fruit  Express 
Company.  The  car  will  go  through  to  Chicago,  via  Santa 
Fe  route,  in  about  six  days,  and  from  Chicago  it  will  go 
over  the  Chicago  and  Erie  road  to  New  York.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  car  will  make  the  run  to  New  York  in 
about  eight  days,  and  will  make  close  connection  with  one 
of  the  fast  Atlantic  steamers,  which  will  land  the  oranges  in 
Liverpool  about  i;  days  from  date  of  shipment. 

"  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  picking,  packing, 
boxes,  freight  and  all  other  charges  of  putting  the  fruit  on 
the  Liverpool  market  will  not  exceed  $2.50  per  box,  and  it 
may  be  less.  Some  of  the  oranges  will  be  re-shipped  from 
Liverpool  to  London. 

"A  member  of  the  firm  to  which  the  car  is  consigned  at 
Liverpool  was  in  Los  Angeles  recently,  and  pronounced 
the  California  Washington  Navel  orange  far  superior  to 
any  orange  received  from  Sicily  or  Spain,  and  said  the  only 
orange  that  compared  with  it  was  the  Jaffa,  which  was 
shipped  from  Alexandria,  Egypt.  The  English  markets  j 
prefer  large-sized  oranges,  and  in  this  respect  the  Califor- 


nia Washington  Navel  is  Just  what  is  wanted,  as  they  are 
of  large  sizes  and  are  not  as  desirable  for  American  mar- 
kets as  small  s'zes. 

"  It  is  not  expected  that  the  first  shipment  will  realize 
prices  that  are  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  growers  or  the 
Earl  Fruit  Company,  but  it  is  hoped  that  after  the  fruit  is 
introduced  it  will  command  such  prices  as  will  justify  regu- 
lar shipments.  Another  car  is  now  being  gotten  ready, 
and  will  consist  of  oranges  from  the  Riverside,  Redlands 
and  Colton  districts." 


A  Frnit  Farm  in  Merced  County. 

Ora  McHenry  has  commenced  improvements  on  his 
vineyard  and  orchard  at  the  Bald  Eagle  Ranch  that  will 
cost  him  $10,000  before  completion.  The  improvements 
will  include  a  substantial  two-story  packing  house,  50x175 
feet  (for  which  A.  Calderwood  has  the  contract),  and  ex- 
pensive machinery  for  heating  and  drying  purposes  and  for 
pumping,  consisting  of  two  6o-horse-power  boilers,  one 
loo-horse-power  compound  engine  and  two  centrifugal 
pumps  with  a  capacity  of  120,000  gallons  per  hour.  Mr. 
McHenry  estimates  that  with  these  latter  facilities  he  will 
be  enabled  to  irrigate  his  orchard  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$2  per  acre  per  year.  The  packing-house  facilities  will  be 
ample  for  the  owner's  accommodation  and  for  the  accom- 
modation of  surrounding  orchardists  and  viticulturists. 

A  FINE  PRORERTV. 

Mr.  McHenry's  orchard  and  vineyard  will  be  three  years 
old  this  summer.  It  was  not  set  out  until  after  due  con- 
sideration, the  owner  in  the  meantime  traversing  the  State, 
viewing  orchards  and  vineyards  in  difTerent  sections  and 
conversing  with  their  proprietors.  Becoming  convinced 
that  the  enterprise  would  pay  and  that  his  land  was 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  he  entered  into  the  project  with 
enthusiasm  and  has  since  expended  $15,000  on  the  vine- 
yard alone.  Orchard  and  vineyard  are  given  intelligent 
attention  and  their  appearance  is  as  encouraging  as  anyone 
could  wish.  Not  only  has  he  thus  engaged  extensively  in 
the  horticultural  and  viticultural  industries  himself,  but  he 
has  encouraged  his  neighbors  and  friends  to  do  likewise, 
furnishing  them  wiih  nursery  stock  and  giving  them  the 
benefit  of  his  experience. 

The  extent  to  which  Mr.  McHenry  has  interested  him- 
self in  this  enterprise  is  best  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

NO.  TREES.     NO.  ACRES. 

French  Prune   10,500  84 

Tragedy  Prunes   t,6oo  13 

French  Apricots    i.7SO  20}^ 

White  Adriatic  Fig   1,800  38 

Muscat  Grape  Vin  s  72,hoo  160 

Tokay  Grape  VinCi   5,800  38 

An  avenue  lined  with  walnut  trees  traverses  this  land. 

In  addition  to  orchard  and  vineyard,  Mr.  McHenry 
farms  about  4000  acres  of  land,  and  his  pay  roll  on  the 
place  is  now  $1000  a  month. — Modesto  Herald. 


Cut-Worms  and  Fruit  Trees. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  fruit-tree  pests  the  most  exasperating 
is  the  cut-worm.  He  works  at  night  while  we  are  asleep, 
and  if  our  spring  is  a  cool  one,  with  more  or  less  cloudy 
days,  he  is  particularly  destructive.  Not  only  to  many 
fruit  trees  (peach  he  seldom  troubles)  but  also  to  all  garden 
truck.  I  have  never  seen  a  spring  yet  in  California  that 
cut-worms  did  not  show  up  more  or  less.  The  prune  tree 
is  one  of  his  special  favorites  and  unless  we  guard  against 
his  ravages  in  our  young  orchards  the  destruction  he  will 
produce  will  cause  us  to  loose  our  trees.  He  lives  in  the 
ground  and  crawls  up  the  body  of  the  tree  and  eats  the 
leaves  during  the  night.  If  a  tree  is  not  very  vigorous  in 
sending  out  leaves,  and  there  should  be  two  or  three,  or  some- 
times a  dozen  of  these  voracious  worms,  located  in  the 
ground  about  its  root,  they  will  denude  that  tree  of  its  foli- 
age as  fast  as  it  grows  and  keep  it  clean  of  leaves,  thus  per- 
mitting the  sun  to  burn  its  bark,  and  the  tree  will  die.  If 
you  want  to  detect  his  presence,  notice  the  leaves  of  your 
young  trees,  and  if  they  present  a  ragged  appearance  as  if 
something  had  been  eating  them  you  must  scratch  the 
ground  over  under  the  branches  of  the  tree  and  generally 
you  will  find  him,  a  green-grayish  slow-moving  worm  built 
on  the  order  of  the  caterpillar,  only  he  has  no  fuzz  or  hair 
on  his  hide.  You  can't  mistake  him.  When  you  have 
found  him,  kill  him.  There  are  several  remedies  for  this 
pest  and  nuisance.  I  have  found  it  good  to  get  up  very 
early  in  the  morning  and  with  a  small  quantity  of  coal  oil 
in  any  kind  of  an  open  can  go  from  tree  to  tree  and  hunt 
him,  and  when  caught  drop  him  in  the  coal  oil.  Another 
good  remedy  is  to  take  a  circular  piece  of  smooth  card- 
board and  make  a  split  in  it  up  to  its  center  and  then  put 
that  about  the  trunk  of  your  tree,  lapping  the  split  side  and 
fastening  it  in  some  way.  This  stands  at  right  angles  to 
the  body  of  the  tree  and  Mr.  Cut-worm  cannot  walk  on  the 
ceiling  like  a  fly.  I  have  also  seen  the  bodies  of  trees 
wrapped  with  paper  and  it  smeared  with  printer's  ink.  If 
properly  done  this  is  a  good  remedy  too.  Doubtless  there 
are  other  good  remedies,  but  one  thing  is  quite  certain, 
any  orchardist  who  has  planted  young  trees  should  keep  a 
careful  lookout  for  them,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  noticed  that 
they  are  with  him  he  should  go  to  work  at  once  to  destroy 
the  worm.  We  seldom  have  over  one  crop  a  year  of  them. 
— C.  J.  Berry  in  Tulare  Times. 

Way  to  Cure  Figs. 

C.  H.  Leggett  is  one  of  the  best  fruit- men  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  and  makes  a  careful  study  of  any  fruit  he 
handles,  says  the  Oroville  Register.  For  the  past  few 
years  he  has  been  experimenting  with  the  white  Adriatic 
fig  and  his  results  show  that  this  fig,  like  the  common 
black,  must  be  permitted  to  drop  from  the  tree,  that  the 
tree  must  not  be  irrigated  and  the  cured  figs  must  not  be 
sulphured.    When  dipped  in  scalding  water,  after  being 


thoroughly  dried,  he  is  confident  that  they  will  keep  for  a 
year  without  any  danger  of  becoming  wormy.  Cutting  or 
picking  figs  makes  them  cost  too  much  to  be  profitable, 
irrigation  makes  them  sour  and  sulphuring  destroys  the 
fine  flavor  of  this  delicinu«  fruit. 


(She  ]EllEb0. 

Geomys  Bursanus 
To  THE  Editor:— During  the  past  few  months  you  have 
given  the  pouched  gQ^\\^x— Geomys  Bursarius — consider- 
able attention;  but  I  thinly  he  deserves  a  little  more,  and 
then  there  will  probably  be  found  time  and  opportunity  to 
mow  alfalfa  or  haivest  carrots,  potatoes,  etc.    I  have  had 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  pretty  little  fellows; 
have  followed  their  runways  eight  or  ten  inches  under  the 
ground  surface  at  times  several  rods,  by  carefully  spading 
out  the  dirt,  to  find  the  dive  hole,  then  down  two  or  three 
feet,  then  to  one  side  a  foot  or  so  on  an  upward  incline  to 
find  the  main  living  room — '.heir  home.    They  tame  very 
easily,  and  can  be  handled  the  same  as  the  kitten.  An 
aquarium,  half  full  of  dirt  instead  of  water,  is  a  nice  re- 
ceptacle, and  it  is  as  interesting  to  watch  their  work  and 
study  their  habits  as  any  line  of  natural  history  I  know  of. 
They  first  loosen  the  proper  amount  of  soil,  then  turn 
around  and  breast  it  to  the  surface,  holding  the  forearms 
steady,  so  as  to  secure  the  sides  of  the  load.    When  there 
happens  to  be  a  surplus  of  grass  leaves  or  other  food  be- 
low, they  fill  the  pouches  in  the  cheeks,  that  somewhat  re- 
semble the  double  part  of  a  dog's  ear,  come  to  the  surface 
and  flip  this  pocket  inside  out  as  quickly  as  a  gust  of  wind 
sometimes  dishes  an  umbrella  up  to  the  rain.    All  this  is 
very  funny,  and  also  teaches  their  habits,  so  that  they  may 
be  surely  and  quite  easily  caught.    The  proper  time  for 
that  is  when  the  ground  is  in  good  workinc;  order — neither 
too  dry  nor  too  wet — generally  March,  April  and  May. 
They  seem  careless  then,  and  push  big  loads,  regardless  of 
surroundings.    One  gopher  will  make  a  dozen  or  more 
mounds  in  a  night,  indicating,  to  the  novice,  a  bevy  of 
animals,  but,  as  a  rule,  only  a  few  occupy  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  can  soon  be  taken  with  good  traps.  Trapus 
W^^jijaTm  is  a  cage,  and  the  best  machine  for  the  purpose 
ever  made,  as  it  could  not  be  sprung  until  G.  B.  was  inside 
where  he  never  could  get  out  alone,  but  they  are  not  on  the 
market  any  more.    The  next  best,  though  there  is  some 
danger  of  pinching  and  thus  educating  the  little  smarty  so  he 
never  more  will  get  too  near  any  metal,  is  the  Newhouse 
jaw-trap.    Dig  carefully  down  to  the  horizontal  runway  and 
place  the  machine  on  a  level  so  that  the  animal  will  not 
have  to  climb  to  get  on  to  it;  take  a  little  pains  to  do  a 
nice  job,  then  cover  with  shakes  or  shingles,  place  grass 
over  any  small  apertures,  and  finally  put  on  dirt  until  all 
light  is  shut  out.    Do  not  use  an  hour  or  so  going  out  to 
set  one  trap,  but  take  a  dozen  or  more  and  make  a  business 
of  it.    Go  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  and  it  will  take  but  a 
few  days  to  stop  the  mounds  being  formed  on  any  20-acre 
lot.    When  an  animal  is  caught,  do  not  set  the  trap  in  that 
place  again  or  very  near  until  fresh  mounds  appear.    As  a 
rule,  only  one  gopher  inhabits  a  home;   they  are  not 
gregarious.  R.  E.  W. 


Fruitful  Washington. 

The  State  Board  of  Horticulture  has  printed  its  first 
biennial  report.  It  contains  much  valuable  information 
to  the  horticulturists.  Among  other  things  the  report  gives 
the  average  yield  p;r  acre  of  various  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  that  State,  which  is  as  follows: 

Apples — A  tree  20  to  30  years  old  may  be  expected  to 
yield  from  25  to  40  bushels  every  alternate  year. 

Artichokes — 200  to  300  bushels. 

Beans,  green  or  snap— 75  to  120  bushels. 

Beans,  Lima — 75  to  100  bushels  of  dry  beans. 

Beets — 400  to  700  bushels. 

Carrots — 400  to  700  bushels. 

Cranberries — 100  to  300  bushels;  900  bushels  have  been 
reported- 
Cucumbers — About  150,000  fruits  per  acre. 

Currants — icq  bushels  and  over. 

Gooseberries — loo  bushels  and  over. 

Grapes — 3  to  5  tons;  good  raisin  vineyards  in  California, 
15  years  old,  will  produce  from  10  to  12  tons. 

Horseradish — 3  to  5  tons. 

Kohlrabi — 500  to  1000  bushels. 

Onions,  from  seed — 300  to  800  bushels;  600  bushels  is  a 
large  average  yield. 

Parsnips — 500  to  800  bushels. 

Peas,  green,  in  pod — 100  to  150  bushels. 

Peachef. — In  full  bearing  a  peach  tree  should  produce 
from  5  to  10  bushels. 

Peirs — A  tree  20  to  25  years  old  should  give  from  25  to 
45  bushels. 

Peppers — 30,000  to  50,000  fruits. 

Plums — 5  to  8  bushels  may  be  considered  an  average 
crop  for  an  average  tree. 

Potatoes — 100  to  300  bushels. 
Quinces — 200  to  400  bushels. 

Raspberries  and  blackberries — 5000  to  10,000  pounds. 
Salsify — 200  to  300  bushels. 
Spinach — 200  barrels. 

Strawberries — 75  to  250,  or  even  300  bushels. 
Tomatoes — 8  to  16  tons. 
Turnips — 600  to  1000  bushels. 


How  to  Make  Farming  Pay. 

A  farmer's  wife  says:  "  The  cows  and  the  hens  paid  for 
the  farm.  They  marched  up  with  their  butter  and  eggs 
each  year  and  ate  up  the  notes  as  they  fell  due." 

In  selling  the  farm  products,  the  question  of  how  they 
can  be  best  sold,  and  a  part  of  their  value  retained  to  the 
farm,  should  be  considered.    If  a  dollar's  worth  of  grain 
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can  be  converted  into  a  dollar's  uor  b  of  pork,  or  bay  and 
gram  into  butter  of  the  same  value,  it  is  better  to  sell  it  in 
the  latter  forms,  because  fat  takes  away  but  little  from  the 
farm.  The  value  of  manure  left  behind  is  considerable; 
but  when  hay  or  grain  is  sold,  manure  must  be  bought, 
or  the  farm  is  worth  less  money  by  nearly  the  amount  they 
sell  for.    It  is  only  selling  the  farm  at  retail. 

In  such  weaiher  as  we  have  had  this  month,  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  do  the  farming  by  the  side  of  the  stove;  and  a 
certain  amount  of  such  (arming  is  profitable  also.  Read 
the  agricultural  papers  and  agricultural  reports.  Study 
them.  Think  about  them.  Talk  with  other  farmers  about 
the  suggestions  and  facts  found  in  them.  Try  to  form 
definite  ideas  of  what  should  be  done  and  what  should  be 
avoided  in  the  coming  season,  and  the  days  so  spent  may 
prove  the  mo&t  profitable  days  of  the  year.  A  good  paper 
gives  the  best  ideas  of  many  of  the  best-informed  farmers, 
and  it  is  in  old  saying  that  "  many  men  know  more  than 
one  man."  Attending  the  meetings  of  the  Grange  or 
"Farmers'^Club  is  only  another  method  of  reaching  the 
same  end.  — Marysville  Democrat. 

The  Marketing  of  Potatoes. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Shea,  representative  of  a  Minneapolis  produce 
firm,  in  California  on  business,  has  the  following  interview 
with  a  Stockton  Mai/  reporter: 

"  I  want  from  50  to  100  carloads  of  onions  from  Califor- 
nia as  soon  as  they  come  in,  and  from  300  to  500  carloads 
of  potatoes.  If  I  can't  get  contracts  in  this  county  I'll  go 
where  I  can,  and  other  Eastern  dealers  will  do  the  same. 
So  when  the  time  for  disposing  of  their  potatoes  and  onions 
comes,  your  farmers  will  have  to  sell  to  the  San  Francisco 
jobbers,  who  will  fix  ihe  price  low  enough  to  make  a  good 
commission  in  selling  to  us  in  case  we  run  short."  Mr. 
Shea,  in  answer  to  questions,  said  he  thought  the  farmers 
ought  to  effect  some  sort  of  an  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  shipping  directly  to  the  Eastern  wholesale  produce 
dealers,  and  making  the  necessary  contracts.  It  might  be 
done  through  the  Grange,  he  thought.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  advantageous  in  more  ways  than  one.  For 
instance,  the  wholesaler  could  tell  the  growers  what  class 
of  produce  would  be  most  in  demand  in  their  regions  for 
shipment  to  him.  In  making  his  calculations  he  takes  the 
products  of  every  regirn  of  the  United  States  into  account; 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  crops,  the  time  of  their 
maturity,  and  the  treight  rates.  From  one  place  he  gets 
'One  class  of  produce,  from  another,  another  class,  and  so 
on.  Asked  if  he  had  succeeded  in  making  contracts  with 
the  farmers,  Mr.  Shea  said:  "The  farmers  won't  contract. 
I  suppose  maybe  they've  been  bit  some  time  and  are  wary. 
'But  they  are  apt  to  overreach  themselves  by  their  own  cau- 
tion. They  are  apt  to  hmg  on  too  long  and  sell  for  almost 
nothirg;  whereas,  if  they  would  contract  with  Eastern 
■wholesalers,  they  would  get  fair  prices.  You  see,  the  farmer 
cannot  know  what  we  know.  Our  information  enables  us 
to  buy  and  sell  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  hence  we  can  afford 
to  pay  good  prices  and  at  the  same  time  make  money." 

It  is  possible  that  the  California  farmers  do  not  know  as 
much  as  Mr.  Shea  about  the  condition  of  markets  and  the 
most  advantageous  methods  of  selling  their  products;  but 
nevertheless  they  know  a  thing  or  two.  The  fruitmen,  for 
instance,  know  entut;ii  to  take  the  marketing  of  fruit  in 
their  own  bands.  The  producer  of  garden  and  other  truck 
may  some  time  profit  by  their  examples. 


Better  Methods  tor  the  Sale  of  Honey. 

Read  befo'.e  the  California  Beekeepers'  AssMiatioo^  Les  Aneetcs.  by 
John  H.  MABTitt 

In  this  Columbian  year  we  hear  much  about  the  derelop 
.ment  and  progress  of   our  nation,  and  whoever  visit- 
Chicago  during  the  next  few  months  will  probably  realize  I 
as  never  before  the  wonderful  triumphs  in  all  departments 
of  human  industry. 

We  arc  assembled  in  the  interests  of  honey  productiott, 
and  we  find  that  our  industry  has  developed  the  honey  bee 
out  of  the  straw  skep  and  "  log  gum  "  of  our  grandfathe»s* 
days  into  the  fine  hives,  examples  of  which  are  on  exhibition 
liere  to-day,  and  employing  in  their  manipulation  many  in- 
genious fixtures  and  scientific  points.    But  while  develop- 
ment has  been  going  on  in  the  productive  and  the  meahani- 
cal  line,  there  has  been  little  progress  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  methods  of  presenting  our  product  to  the  public. 
The  first  400  pounds  of  honey  produced  in  Califorjiia  sold 
for  $1.50  to  $2  00  per  pound.    That  of  course  was  con- 
sidered highly  remunerative,  and  probably  even  at  that 
price  there  was  not  near  enough  to  go  around.    But  it  was 
only  a  few  years  before  the  remarkable  increase  of  bees 
and  their  product  put  California  at  the  head  of  all  honey- 
producing  States,  and  the  large  shipments  found  their  way 
into  the  various  commission  houses  on  this  coast  and  in 
the  East;  and  the  same  method  is  pursued  to-day,  with- 
out improvement,  except  to  the  benefit  of  the  dealer,  and 
vas  a  detriment  to  the  producer.    The  commission  bosiness 
tias  been  reduced  to  such  a  science  that  it  makes  no  differ 
'■ence  whether  the  yield  of  the  country  at  large  is  a  full  crop 
or  only  a  small  portion  of  a  crop,  the  quotations  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  have  a  remarkable  habit  of  remaining 
at  about  the  same  figures. 

After  our  honey  is  massed  in  large  quantities  in  a  few 
trade  centers,  the  distribution  proceeds.  At  some  point 
between  the  commission  house  and  the  consumer  the 
honey  is  taken  from  the  6o-pound  cans  and  put  into  re- 
ceptacles of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  and  goes  into  the 
retail  markets.  Mr.  Muth  of  Cincinnati  uses  the  well 
known  one  and  two-pound  bottles.  Other  dealers  use  fruit 
jars,  or  in  some  cases  a  special  glass  jar  is  made.  I  find 
from  observation  in  Eastern  cities  that  California  honey  is 
hardly  ever  found  in  towns  of  less  than  5000  population 


and  but  sparingly  in  cities  much  larger,  and  in  many  of 
these  smaller  towns  even  Eastern  honey  is  almost  un- 
known. It  is  in  many  ot  these  towns  that  comb  honey  is 
sold  for  from  25  to  35  cents  per  pound  and  liquid  honey 
for  15  and  20  cents.  Still  there  are  thousands  of  people 
who  never  see  honey  in  any  shape.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  honey  at  25  cents  per  pound  is  too  much  rf  a  luxury 
(or  the  laboring  classes  and  the  rich  men  are  the  only  ones 
to  purchase  it.  But  I  find  that  the  great  consumers  of 
honey,  at  whatever  reasonable  price,  are  the  great  laboring 
classes,  and  those  who  will  pay  a  fancy  price  are  the  ones 
to  haggle  over  the  weight  of  the  thin  piece  of  wood  that  is 
sold  with  the  comb  honey.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  an 
even  distribution  of  honey  over  our  country,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  pure  honey  only,  while  not  neceisarily  ad- 
vancing the  price  to  an  exorbitant  figure,  would  advance  it 
to  a  far  better  price  than  we  ^re  now  getting,  and  like  the 
first  400  pounds  produced  in  California,  there  would  not  be 
enough  to  go  around.  Distribution  of  California  products, 
however,  is  not  confined  merely  to  sweets;  and  though,  for 
a  time,  honey  held  its  own  with  the  shipments  of  the  frnits 
of  the  vine  and  the  tree,  the  latter  have  made  such  enor- 
mous progress  as  to  leave  the  honey  industry  far  in  the 
rear.  The  same  problem  of  distribution  and  sale  at  re- 
munerative prices  confronts  the  fruit  grower,  and"  more  in- 
tensely, from  the  fact  that  the  product  is  inereasing 
rapidly  every  year,  and  when  shipped  direct  from  the  tree 
or  vine  it  is  of  a  perishable  nature.  The  distribution,  like 
that  of  honey,  has  been  largely  through  commission  bsuses, 
either  direct  or  through  auction  sales.  The  results,  too, 
are  not  wholly  satisfactory  and  new  methods  are  sought 
after.  Let  us  turn  our  attention  briefly  to  these  new  plans, 
for  along  these  lines  fruit  and  honey  have  a  common  inter- 
est, and  the  plan  that  is  a  benefit  to  the  finit- grower  \»ill 
also  benefit  the  honey  producer. 

The  first  radical  change  is  outlined  by  Mr.  Lubin,  of 
Sacramento.  This  plan  allows  any  organization  to  hire  a 
manager  to  go  to  New  York,  or  any  large  Eastern  city,  and 
employ  a  number  of  venders  to  sell  the  fruit,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  advertise  the  section  of  coontry  from  which 
the  fruit  is  shipped,  and  thus  create  a  dentand  for  that  par- 
ticular fruit.  This  plan  has  a  weak  point  im  the  opposition 
it  would  create  from  comtryission  men,  and  there  might  be 
a  rivalry  that  weuld  defeat  the  good  end  sotight  for.  An- 
other plan,  and  an  improvement,  S  think,  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Mills.  This  plan  is  te  send  carload  lots  of 
fruit  to  points  that  are  not  likely  to  be  supplied.  a»d  sell  to 
grocers  as  much  a»  the  town  will  bear^aod  then  pass  on  to 
the  next  town.  I  would  suggest  a  still  further  improrement 
upon  the  above  plans  by  combining  interests  and  sending 
carload  lots  of  fruit,  nuts  and  honey,  and  thus  reverse  the 
old-lime  order  of  things;  and  instead  of  worWng  fro4n  the 
center  out,  and  competing  with  the  cowimissico  men,  work 
from  the  circumference  toward  the  center,  and  tkos  be- 
tween the  commission  bouses- and  this  plan  the  whole  coun- 
try would  be  covered.  The  more  of  oar  products  we  could 
sell  to  outlying  towns,  would  so  far  relieve  the-  pressare  up- 
on tbc-great  centers  of  distribation  thatr better  prices  would 
be  sure  to  follow.  The  successful  issue  of  tbi»  pla«y  when 
applied  to  the  distribution  of  honey,  would  necessitate  a 
radical  change  in  the  styl*  of  package,  especially  for 
extracted  honey.  While  the  6o<pound  aan  is  the 
standard  package  for  wholesale  shipments,  smaller  pack- 
ages of  10  and  ^pounds,  and  even  smallery  would  have 
to  b*  used. 

In  this  matter  of  distribution  in  small  packages,,  we  have 
a  very  good  example  in  the  way  maple  syrup,  is  put  opon 
the  market;,  and  in  smalt  packages~for  honey  I  fi>Dd  this 
State  is  remarkably  free  from  them.  1  tbtnk  it  we  had 
more  honey  in  some  style  of  a  standard  snMll  paak^e  and  1 
its  sale  properly  pushed,.  I  lie  result  would  be  tbe  creation  tt 
of  a  larger  home  demand  lor  our  p/oduct. 

The  small  package,  in  connection  with  the  lacger  whole- 
sale-package, would  give  our  product  a  wider  appIicatioAi 
in  trade  zjad  would  enable  the  producer  to  selli  his  honc^. 
direct  to  the  consumer  under  his.  own  label  as  trade-mark.. 
If  beekeepers  themselves  would  put  their  hooey  upon  the 
market  this  way  instead  of  allowing  th«  adukcraitor  to  re- 
pack it  for  him,  there- would  be  less  dissatisfaction  with  the 
honey  markets. 

The  first  movement  then  toward  the  development  of  a 
new  and  better  OMthod  of  dastribu^on  aad  sale  is  a  thor- 
ougk  organi:^tioa  of  boney-pvoducecs.  l!»  this  matier  oi 
organization,  our  industry  is  away  behind,  the  times.  Ouc 
fruit  industry  is  tkoroughl^  orgaaized  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, and,  I  thiok,  in  every  case  with  beneficial  results, 
with  the  various  named  associations  for  canning,  prcserviag, 
packing  and  shipping  the  variotts  fruks.  It  would  soiud 
very  progressive  to  hear  the  nam*  of  a  Honey  Producers' 
Grading  and  Packing  Associatioo;  b«t  on  the  pant  of  bee- 
keepers our  State  orgacuiation  is  only  one  year  ef  age,  and 
we  have  but  very  few  county  or  local  associations.  To 
loyo  covmty  we  must  give  the  honor  of  having  a  live  asso- 
ciation and  the  first  to  afi&liate  with  us  and  send  a  repre- 
sentative. It  such  a  live  condition  of  bee-cuhure  existed 
all  over  the  Stale  the  beekeepers  would  have  more  infl  i- 
ence  for  the  exteiuion  of  the  business  than  they  have  here- 
tofore possessed. 

In  studying  the  fruit  and  bee-keeping  industries  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  comparing  their  past  history,  present  condition 
and  future  prospects,  I  believe  that  the  beekeeper  has 
(ewer  external  obstacles  to  contend  with  than  the  fruit- 
grower. Fruit  production  is  enormously  on  the  increase, 
and  a  greater  amount  is  thrown  upon  the  market  every 
year.  Honey  production,  on  the  other  hand,  fluctuates,  and, 
if  the  production  has  not  already  attained  its  highest  point, 
it  will  do  so  in  the  near  future  unless  a  cultivated  honey 
plant  comes  to  the  front.  The  sterile  mountains  do  not 
yield  honey  in  amount  to  the  fertile  valleys,  and  the  rank 
growth  of  honey  plants  in  the  valleys,  where  our  tons  of 
honey  have  been  distilled,  is  being  rolled  under  by  the 
plow  of  the  homeseeker,  and  the  beekeeper  is  compelled  to 
fold  his  tent  and  depart. 

At  this  stage  of  bee  keeping,  it  is  a  time  to  give  the 
problem  of  distribution  more  attention.  Let  us  heed  the 
signs  of  the  times  and  be  up  and  doing. 


Poultry  oa  a  L&rge  Scale. 

Writing  to  the  St.  Helena  S/ar,  Mr,  Charles  Blom  makes 
the  following  suggeations:  I  notice  quite  a  number  of  peo- 
ple in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Helena  have  embarked  in  tbe  poul- 
try business.  While  I  have  great  taitb  in  the  business  and 
believe  that  there  is  no  farm  produce  that  will  give  better 
or  quicker  returns  (or  the  amount  of  money  invested  than 
chickens,  yet  in  order  thaw  a  person  make  a  success  of  it  on 
a  large  scale  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  experience 
or  failure  will  be  the  result.  To  those  that  hare  been  in  the 
habit  of  raising  annually  100  (owls  and  had  good  results 
from  them,  this  may  seem  air  absurd  statement^  but  it  is  a 
fact  neveiibeless. 

I  have  visited  some  of  the  largest  poultry  ranches  near 
Petaluma,  which  is  conceded  to  be  the  poultry  center  of 
the  Pacifk  Coast.  It  n»y  interest  some  el  your  readers  to 
know  sonoething  about  tfwir  methods.  Flocks  of  1000  are 
quite  common.  One  place  that  l  visite<),  owned  by  Mr. 
Nisson,  nine  miles  from  Petaluma,  had  la  tbe  neighbor- 
hood of  2exx3  fowls.  He  had  an- incubator,  as  also  have 
others,  of  2000  eggs  capaci  y.  Eggs>>  seem  t«  be  the  main 
dependence.  The  broiler  bi»siness  being  a  trid*  uncertain, 
some  seasons  they  make  mon*y  on  them,  sonse  they  lose. 
Last  season  was  a  bad  one  irv  this  respect.  When  I  was 
over  there  a  m^th  ago  they  told  me  tkere  was  a  little  for- 
tune in  broilers,  but  very  few  Ikad  them.  Probably  a  good 
deal  of  tbe  success  of  the  Petal^Hna  pouUryman  i»  owing  to 
his  dealing  direcily  with  the  co«sumer.  Of  couroe,  great 
care  is  needed  tckeep  snch  a  trade,  as  bet  one  stale  egg  is 
neitessary  to  spoil  a  reputatio*.  The  Leghorosv  white, 
black  and  brown,  seem  to  be  tbe  only  kin«l  kept;  of  course, 
there  are  other  bveeds,  but  so  lew  in  c8mpariso»  to  tbe 
Legjiorns  that  they  hardly  cut  a»y  figure  at  all.  There  is 
no  good  reason  why  St.  Helena  should  not  be  a  poultry 
center;  she  is  not  as  well  situated  as  some  parts,  as  far  as 
transportation'  is  ceacerned,  but  she  has  a  climate  that 
more  than  corapensates  lor  this  diawback. 

Had  I  the  land  and  means  1  sboold  not  hesitate  a.  mo- 
ment in  entering  the  business  hers-tor  market- purposes; 

Don't  think  tke  poultry  business. U  an  insigniticent  one, 
fer  it  is  not.  P^taluiwa.  alone  shipped  to  San  Francisco 
last  season  one  million  dollars'  woith  of  poultry  and  eggs. 
'Jbis  sum  was  not  paid  at  the  end  9t  the  season  either,  hut 
was  pai4  the  producer  as  soon  as  his  poultry  aad  eggs  were 
reosived,  thus  enabling,  kim  to  do  busutess  oca  cash  basis. 

Pa>Bltry  Note* 

The  osoal  num^  of  bens  allowed  to  one  gobbled  is 
trom  IS -023,  so  that  there  should  be  five  gabblers  with 
loo  hen  turkeys. 

Diarrkcea  may  be  stopped  by  naifung  a  little  chalk  with 
their  soH  food.  Pot  a  half-teaspooniul  of  tincture  of  iron 
in  two  quarts  of  tbeii  drinking  water.  Acting;^  sleepy  is  an 
indication  that  either  they  or  theii  roosts  are  lousy. 

Coal  ashes  ar&  good  both  for  a  dust  supply  and  to  fur- 
nish grit,  but  wood  ashes,  owing. tS' the  potash  or  lye  con- 
tained in  them,  will  Ueach  and  roughen  feet,  skin  and 
plumage,  and  should  mot  be  put  into  the  chicken  yard. 

We  see  no  reason  why  young  turkey  gobblers  could,  sot 
be  profitably  ttuned  imto  capons,  though  we  know  of  no 
breeder  who  has-tried  it.  The  chance  of  less  and  increase 
in  sizs  would  bft  about  the  same  as  with  chkkcns  sitailarly 
treated 

The  poultry,  business  cannob  be  made  anywhere  to  net 
£1.^0  to  $2  per  hen  yearly,  season  after  season,  unless  the 
manager  is  ezceptieoally  well  qualified  to  stake  it  pre&table. 
An  average  ofiSi  per  hen  yearly,  bowevev,  with  good  man- 
agement, is  not  to©  much  to  expvect. 

The  pin  feathe*  age, ;'.  e.,  when  they  are  about  four  weeks 
old,  is  the  criticai  period  in  the  growth  of  any  chickens, 
bantams  included.  They  need  the  utmost  care  then  to 
tide  them  aver  the  dangavous  time.  Generally  they  are 
not  warm  enough  at  night.  Bantams  can  scarcely  be 
given  too  warM  quarters  nor  reared;  too  carefully,  as  they 
are  natUL-ally  more  delicate  and  tender  than  kirger  fowls. 
But  thosa  who  once  acqiiire  the  knack  of  raising  them  ate 
usually  successful  in  gettinf?  a  good  per  cent  at  maturity. 

Scalyv  leg  is  caused  by  a  miaute  parasite  burrowing 
beneath,  the  scales,  aad  the  way  to  cure  the  disease  is  to 
kill  tbe  pasasite.  This  may  be  accomplished  without  much 
trouble  bjt  first  washing  feet  and  shanks  in  war»  soap- 
suds so  as  to  soften  the  scales;  wipe  dry  and  then  apply 
with  a  stiff  brush  either  strong  sarbolic  salve  or  kerosene 
oiL  Tbe  latter  is  most  effective  bu»  has  a  bleaching 
tesdeocy  which  might  be  objectionable  in  treating  yellow- 
lea  ged  fowls. 

—Fanciers'  Monthly. 
Working  la  the  Manure  Heap. 

If  the  hens  can  have  access  to  the  manure  heap,  we  know 
of  nothing  that  will  be  of  greater  advantage  to  thein.  They 
secure  many  morsels  of  food  that  would  be  otherwise  of  no 
value,  and  they  take  exercise  in  scratching.  The  real  secret 
of  egg-laying  in  winter,  as  we  have  stated  frequently,  is  the 
exercise,  and  for  this  purpose  the  manure  heap  answers  ad- 
mirably. It  must  not  be  overlooked,  also,  that  the  hens 
will  perform  good  service  in  assisting  to  make  the  manure 
finer.  The  best  way  to  prepare  manure  for  a  garden  is  to 
turn  the  hens  on  the  heap. 

For  Weak  Appetites. 

A  Washington  lady  writes  the  Puj;ei  Sound  Poultry- 
Keeper  that  bop  tea  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  known  for 
fowls  that  are  weak  and  without  appetite.  Make  the  de- 
coction quite  strong  and  pour  some  of  it  down  them  three 
or  four  times  a  day;  also  soak  some  breai  in  the  tea  and 
leave  where  they  can  get  at  it.  She  says;  "  I  have  never 
lost  a  fowl  under  this  treatment." 
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JSheep  /tnE)  (Hool. 


The  Development  of  the  Wool  Industry. 


An  essay  by  Hon.  Thomas  McConnell  at  the  Sacramento  Farmers' 
Institute. 

To  trace  the  growth  and  development  of  the  sheep  in- 
dustry, including  wool-growing  and  manufacturing  it  into 
cloth,  from  the  time  Abel,  the  son  of  Adam,  bad  a  flock  of 
sheep  which  is  supposed  to  have  grazed  near  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  up  to  the  present  time,  would  be  to  give  a  history 
of  civilization  itself — and  out  of  place  at  a  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute. 

It  is  recorded  that  when  Abraham  was  about  to  offer  up 
his  son  Isaac  as  a  sacrifice,  a  lamb  was  substituted,  thus 
proving  that  the  innocent  lamb  was  a  satisfactory  substitute 
for  human  sacrifices  at  that  early  history  of  man's  develop- 
ment. 

That  the  harmless  sheep  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  feeding  and  clothing  mankind  ever  since,  no  one  will 
deny.  The  sheep  is  now  of  more  value  to  mankind  than 
any  other  domestic  animal,  contributing  more  to  feeding 
and  clothing  man  than  all  others. 

The  sheep  of  Spain  were  introduced  into  the  New 
World  by  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage,  in  1493.  They 
were  landed  at  Hispanola  and  Cuba,  irom  whence  they 
were  taken  by  Cortez  to  Mexico,  and  by  Pizarro  to  Peru, 
early  in  the  15th  century. 

From  these  early  importations  the  New  Mexico  and 
Chumasino  sheep  of  the  present  day  have  descended,  and, 
jud>{ing  from  their  appearance,  they  could  not  have  im- 
proved much  in  the  bands  and  under  the  management  of 
those  who  had  them  in  charge. 

The  history  of  sheep. development  in  the  United  States, 
so  far  as  it  interests  this  institute,  commences  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Spain  had  long  been 
famous  for  its  fine-wooled  sheep.  From  whence  they  came 
is  uncertain;  it  is  thought  they  reached  Spain  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  certain  they  were  treated  with  royal 
Javor.  By  royal  decree  it  was  forbidden  to  export  fine 
Merino  sheep  to  foreign  countries. 

During  the  wars  of  Napoleon  in  Spain,  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  many  of  the  best  sheep  of  Spain  were  im- 
ported to  America.  Col.  Humphreys  and  Consul  Janis 
were  among  the  first  importers,  beginning  in  1802  and  con- 
tinuing until  1810.  Robert  R.  Livingston,  our  Minister  to 
France,  also  stnt  home  some  of  these  sheep  about  this 
time. 

The  first  flock  of  Merinos  that  became  celebrated  for 
purity  ot  blood  and  fineness  of  fleece  was  that  of  Stephen 
Alwood  of  Connecticut  and  were  from  the  importation  of 
Col.  David  Humphreys  in  1802.  They  were  known  for  a 
long  time  among  sheep-men  as  the  "Atwood  Merinos." 
They  were  from  the  Infantadi  flock  of  Spain.  From  this 
flock  and  the  Paular,  or  as  they  were  long  known  as  the 
Ritch  sheep,  have  descended  the  celebrated  flocks  of  Addi- 
son county,  Vermont. 

These  sheep  have  been  greatly  improved  since  their  in- 
troduction into  the  United  States.  They  now  shear  more 
than  double  the  fleece  they  yielded  when  first  brought  here. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  intelligent  and  systematic 
breedmg.  No  set  of  men  ever  wrought  a  greater  change 
for  the  better  than  the  breeders  of  Addison  county,  Ver- 
mont, among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Edwin  Hammond, 
W.  R.  Sawfud,  Jesse  Harris,  Merrill  Bingham,  Victor 
Wright,  J.  T.  Ritch,  Col.  Stowell  and  many  others.  The 
sheep  bred  by  these  men  are  and  should  be  called  the 
"  American  Merino."  They  are  undoubtedly  the  best  wool- 
producing  animals  in  the  world,  giving  more  wool  and  mut- 
ton from  a  given  amount  of  feed  than  any  other  breed  of 
sheep.  The  American  Merino  justly  has  a  world-wide 
reputation  among  wool  growers  wherever  sheep  are  raised. 

T.  C.  McConnell,  a  brother  ot  mine,  and  myself  intro- 
duced seven  head  of  these  sheep  from  Addison  county, 
Vermont,  in  1856.  They  were  from  the  flocks  of  Jesse 
Harris  and  Edwin  Hammond,  and  of  the  Infantado  family 
of  Merinos.  The  freight  by  steamer  and  Panama  railroad 
alone  was  $85  per  head,  which  made  the  cost  of  the  sheep 
in  Sacramtnto  about  $200  per  head.  This  was  the  first 
importation  of  the  American  Merino  upon  the  Pacific 
Coast.  They  were  landed  in  San  Francisco  on  August 
27th,  1856.  Ttiis  being  the  first  shipment  of  sheep  to  Cali- 
fornia, the  steamship  company  would  not  issue  through  bills 
of  ladmg.  On  their  arrival  at  Aspinwall,  the  Panama  rail- 
road officials  wanted  to  charge  for  taking  them  over  to 
Panama  $450.  After  much  trouble,  I  made  an  appeal  to 
Col.  Totten,  chief  engineer  and  superintendent  of  the  com- 
pany, who  ordered  the  sheep  taken  over  for  $75,  thus  pre- 
venting the  thieves  fiom  robbing  us. 

This  shipment  of  sheep  10  California,  and  others  that 
soon  followed,  wrought  wonders  in  improving  the  coarse 
wool  sheep  of  New  Mexico  and  those  that  had  been  driven 
across  the  plains  from  the  Western  States.  A  new  indus- 
try was  established  that  has  proven  very  successful.  Wool- 
growing  has  succeeded  in  California  beyond  all  expecta- 
tions. It  has  had  periods  of  depression,  but  on  the  whole 
has  proven  satisfactory,  and  I  still  think  it  has  a  future. 

What  are  the  obstacles?  may  be  asked  by  those  not  en- 
gaged in  the  business.  I  reply,  scab,  coyotes  and  sheep- 
killing  dogs,  all  of  which  can  be,  and  should  be,  exter- 
minated. 

We  do  not  raise  wool  enough  in  the  United  States  for 
our  own  consumption,  by  150.000,000  pounds.  This 
amount  must  be  made  up  by  ioieign  importations.  Every 
farmer  should  keep  a  small  band  of  sheep.  The  sheep  is 
a  gleaner,  and,  if  properly  handled,  would  do  much  to  keep 
the  grain  fields  from  becoming  foul,  and  would  furnish  the 
family  cheap,  juicy  meat  at  a  trifling  cost. 

Statistics  are  dull  but  important.  The  wool  product  of 
the  world  is  estimated  at  2,400,000,000  pounds.  The 
United  States  produces  300,000,000  pounds,  or  we  produce 
about  one-eighth  of  the  whole.  Australia  produces  500,- 
000,000  pounds.    South  America  exported  last  year  300,- 


000,000  pounds,  and  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  about  the 
same  amount. 

According  to  Government  statistics  we  have  over  i.ooo,- 
000  men  engaged  in  sheep-husbandry  in  the  United  States. 

California  produces  about  30,000,000  pounds  of  wool 
and  has  4,500,000  sheep. 

In  1840  there  were  east  of  the  Mississippi  18,807,779 
sheep,  and  west  of  it  503,595;  a  total  of  19,311,374  shesp. 

In  1840  there  were  produced  east  of  the  Mississippi  35,- 
102,584  pounds  of  wool,  and  west  of  it  699,560;  a  total  of 
35,802,144  pounds. 

In  1890  there  were  east  of  the  Mississippi  16,988,441 
sheep,  and  west  of  it  27,347,631 ;  a  total  of  44,336  072  sheep. 

In  1890  there  were  produced  east  of  the  Mississippi  85,- 
605  617  pounds  of  wool,  and  west  of  it  190,394,383;  a  total 
of  276,000,000  pounds. 

Comparing  the  number  of  pounds  of  wool  produced  from 
the  sheep  in  1840  with  the  amount  produced  in  1890,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  same  number  of  sheep  produced  more 
than  double  the  pounds  of  wool  in  1890  that  they  did  in 
1840.  This  great  improvement  has  all  been  made  by  indi- 
vidual enterprise.  No  one  knows  what  might  be  accom- 
plished if  the  National  Government  would  establish  breed- 
ing farms  for  the  improvement  of  live  stock. 

The  National  Government  spends  annually  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  for  the  propagation  of  foreign  plants 
and  seeds,  most  of  which  are  merely  ornamental.  This 
Farmers'  Institute  ought  to  petition  the  United  States 
Government  to  establish  at  least  three  breeding  farms,  one 
of  which  should  be  upon  the  Pacific  Coast.  Where  patient 
investigation  could  be  carried  on  and  the  results  given  to 
the  people,  I  have  no  doubt  the  national  welfare  would  be 
greatly  promoted  thereby. 

We  have  an  example  of  what  a  breeding  farm  has  accom- 
plished in  100  years,  in  the  now  celebrated  Rambouillet 
breeding  farm  established  by  Louis  XVI,  in  1786.  He 
obtained  a  flock  of  pure  Merinos  from  the  King  of  Spain, 
selected  from  the  best  that  could  be  had.  The  rams 
weighed  from  no  to  120  pounds,  and  they  sheared  a  little 
over  'ight  pounds  of  wool  per  head.  The  ewes  weighed 
from  75  to  90  pounds,  and  sheared  about  seven  pounds. 
The  rams  now  weigh  from  200  to  250  pounds,  and  shear 
from  16  to  30  pounds  of  wool.  The  ewes  now  weigh  from 
120  to  150  pounds,  and  shear  from  10  to  16  pounds. 

This  result  has  all  been  brought  about  by  intelligent  and 
painstaking  work.  The  reputation  of  this  flock  is  justly 
world-wide. 


Florloultare  in  Calitoroia. 

An  essay  by  Miss  Anna  McConn bll  at  Sacramento  Farmers'  Institute. 

In  the  beginning,  I  must  tell  you  that  my  knowledge  of 
floriculture  is  quite  limited  and  principally  obtained  from  a 
lew  years  of  gardening  "after  my  own  fashion;"  but  in 
that  short  experience  I  have  discovered  many  of  the  pleas- 
ures and  some  of  the  ways  of  growing  flowers.  I  can  only 
give  an  intimation  of  the  possibilities  and  difficulties  at- 
tending floriculture,  which  is  not  only  an  art  but  a  science, 
requiring  years  of  study  and  experience  to  perfect. 

Along  with  everything  else  01  the  19th  century,  flowers 
are  enjoying  a  period  of  development.  The  results  of  arti- 
ficial hybridizing,  budding,  grafting  and  superior  cultiva- 
tion are  exceedingly  interesting.  Each  year  new  varieties 
of  most  flowers  are  offsred  in  commerce,  and  in  some  the 
improvement  is  very  marked. 

Inferior  flowers  have  been  made  to  attain  great  beauty 
and  variation,  especially  the  chrysanthemum,  whose  rapid 
development  from  a  coarse  flower  of  one  or  two  colors  to 
its  present  great  beauty,  both  of  coloring  and  form,  is 
wonderful. 

All  plants  grown  in  the  garden  without  protection  are 
susceptible  to  the  changes  of  temperature — to  storm  and 
wind — and  their  flowers  will  always  fluctuate  in  degrees  of 
perfection;  some  seasons  being  more  propitious  than  others. 
The  growth  of  flowers  in  hot-houses  and  glass-houses  can 
be  more  accurately  accomplished,  as  unfavorable  condi- 
tions of  atmosphere  may  be  obviated. 

In  California,  where  the  climate  is  so  favorable  alike  for 
man  and  beast  and  the  flowers  of  the  field,  we  cannot  real- 
ize the  difficulties  attending  floriculture  in  more  severe  cli- 
mates. In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States  the 
flower  gardens  are  made  late  in  spring  and  nearly  all  flower- 
bearing  plants  must  be  "  lifted"  early  in  autumn  and  stored 
in  cellars,  or  perish.  This  extra  labor  greatly  reduces  the 
number  of  beautiful  flower  gardens,  and  flowers  are  thus 
rendered,  in  the  Eastern  cities,  an  expensive  luxury. 

In  the  care  of  plants,  neglect  and  want  of  knowledge 
are  soon  made  apparent  by  the  results.  There  are  a  few 
all-important  things  to  observe  to  produce  beautiful,  richly- 
colored  flowers  and  vigorous  plants:  First — The  plants 
must  be  of  good  quality;  next,  they  must  have  good,  rich 
earth  to  feed  upon,  with  a  generous  portion  of  sunshine, 
air  and  water,  and  kept  free  from  all  pests  and  disease. 

There  are  very  few  plants  that  will  thrive  in  poor  soil, 
and  there  are  very  few  soils  which  do  not  require  fertilizing 
every  year.  The  soil  about  plants  should  be  kept  loose 
and  light,  and  to  render  it  so  a  portion  of  sand  or  sediment 
from  river  beds  is  excellent,  also  thoroughly  decayed  straw. 

Plants  should  not  be  crowded;  they  require  fresh,  pure 
air  as  much  as  sunshine,  and  if  confined  in  a  close  room, 
not  properly  ventilated,  will  soon  die. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  have  more  plants  or  a  larger  flower 
garden  than  can  be  properly  cared  for.  Weak,  struggling 
plants  are  no  ornament,  but  a  continual  source  of  irritation. 
We  love  the  thrifty  and  vigorous,  and  catch  from  healthy, 
growing  plants  an  impetus  to  live  and  do.  Any  plant 
which  does  not  compensate  for  the  care  given  it  should  be 
discarded  and  replaced  with  something  better.  We  should 
practice,  without  the  least  reserve,  in  the  growing  of 
flowers,  Darwin's  theory,  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest." 

In  ordering  new  plants,  beginners  may  quite  "lose  their 
heads"  over  a  fascinating  catalogue,  but  one  should  not  for- 


get that  the  ordering  is  only  the  preliminary  step,  and  each 
additional  plant  claims  care  and  attention. 

Strong  wind  is  very  injurious  to  plants,  especially  in 
spring,  when  tender  foliiige  and  buds  are  out.  The  entire 
crop  of  spring  roses  may  be  destroyed  by  one  severe  wind. 
When  possible,  a  protection  should  be  supplied.  An  ever- 
green hedge  or  trees,  sufficient  to  break  the  force  of  the 
wind,  will  greatly  insure  the  safety  of  the  flower  garden. 
Very  hot  sunshine  is  also  detrimental  to  nearly  all  flower- 
ing plants.  Some  are  entirely  destroyed  by  it,  as  sweet 
peas,  pansies,  asters,  gladiolus  and  other  flowers  which 
bloom  in  midsummer.  If  shade  can  be  supplied  during  a 
few  hiurs  of  the  afternoon,  either  by  planting  in  the  shade 
of  other  plants  or  trees  or  by  artificial  means,  it  is  desirable. 

Transplanting  should  be  done  when  the  plants  are  in  a 
dormant  condition,  when  the  day  is  cloudy  and  the  earth 
not  too  cold — never  when  the  wind  blows,  as  it  is  very 
dangerous  to  exposed  roots.  After  transplanting,  the  plant 
should  be  cut  back,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  root  de- 
stroyed. Trimming  should  also  be  done  when  the  plant  is 
dormant,  before  the  new  growth  of  spring  begins.  All 
trees,  plants  and  hedges  should  be  properly  trimmed  when 
small,  and  given  a  symmetrical  shape,  with  the  main 
branch  straight  and  in  t  le  center  of  the  plant.  It  is  too 
late  to  give  a  tree  a  fine  symmetrical  form  after  it  has 
grown  to  maturity.  You  know,  "  as  the  twig  is  bent,  so  the 
tree  is  inclined." 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  flower  garden,  much  skill  and 
taste  may  be  exercised,  and  usually  one's  individuality  is 
more  or  less  betrayed.  To  some  extent.  Nature  should  be 
allowed  her  way,  and  artificial  methods  so  cautiously  intro- 
duced as  not  to  be  too  apparent.  Set  designs  of  inartistic 
flower  beds,  and  too  many  "  pairs  of  things,"  like  inven- 
tions, should  be  avoided.  While  the  idea  of  proportion 
and  similarity  should  not  be  forgotten,  a  graceful  irregu- 
larity thrown  about  it  all  is  most  efTective — ^here  and  there 
some  unique  surprise,  some  pretty  unexpected  nook,  some 
gay,  imposing  group  of  flowers. 

"Tall  growing  plants  and  trees  should  not  be  grown  close 
to  the  house.  They  confine  the  air  and  prevent  thorough 
circulation  and  also  obstruct  the  outlook.  Slow-growing 
and  low  plants  are  in  better  taste  near  the  house.  Abouc 
the  boundary  of  the  garden  plant  trees  and  tall  plants, 
which  serve  both  as  protection  from  su  i  and  wind  and  give 
to  home  an  agreeable  exclusiveness.  In  making  flower 
beds,  the  center  of  the  bed  should  be  highest,  with  a  gradual 
slope  to  the  edges.  This  gives  drainage  and  shows  the 
plants  to  better  advantage. 

The  tallest  and  largest  plants  should  be  in  the  center  of 
the  bed  and  others  graduated  according  to  size  to  the  edges, 
where  border  plants  belong.  Generally  plants  of  one  kind 
look  best  together — a  bed  of  roses  surrounded  with  border 
of  violes;  another  of  dahlias  with  a  border  of  sweet  allyssum; 
chrysanthemums,  too,  are  best  and  most  easily  cared  for 
when  by  themselves. 

Ornamental  and  evergreen  plants  make  the  garden 
showy  and  effective  from  a  distance,  and  when  but  little 
time  and  water  can  be  given  they  are  the  most  desirable. 
Small  and  delicate  flowering  plants  require  constant  care 
and  much  irrigation,  but  they  in  return  give  most  beauty 
and  pleasure. 

Most  flowering  plants  are  either  annuals  or  perennials. 
Annuals  are  grown  from  seed  and  develop  and  bear  their 
flowers  in  from  two  to  four  months.  They  develop  large 
quantities  of  seed,  which  scatter  about  the  garden  to  grow 
another  year.  Annuals  are  very  interesting  to  grow,  but 
require  much  labor;  the  best  varieties  are  sweet  peas, 
cosmos,  poppies  and  marigolds. 

Perennials  live  from  year  to  year,  but  many  of  them  require 
resetting  from  the  sprouts  or  roots.  They  are  more  hardy 
and  few  of  them  are  injured  ir^  our  climate  by  frosts. 
Among  the  best  perennials  are  chrysanthemums,  carnations, 
pansies,  dianthus,  geraniums  and  violets.  The  rose  is  the 
most  admired  of  all  flowers;  following  very  closely  for 
popular  favor  are  the  chrysanthemum,  carnation,  violet, 
pansy  and  sweet  pea.  Some  of  the  rarest  and  most  diffi- 
cult flowers  to  grow  are  orchids,  tuberous-rooted  begonias 
and  gloxinias,  all  of  which  require  hot  or  green-houses. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  GROWING. 

I  will  give  my  method  of  growing  chrysanthemums, 
with  which  flower  I  have  had  more  experience  and  better 
success  than  with  others  : 

Chrysanthemums  must  be  reset  from  roots  or  sprouts 
each  year.  If  this  is  not  done  (he  plant  rapidly  degenerates 
to  small  and  inferior  blooms.  The  proper  time  for  re- 
setting is  March,  April  or  May.  One  root  is  quite  suffi- 
cient, and,  if  properly  cared  lor,  will  develop  into  a  large 
plant  in  November.  Chrysanthemums  should  be  planted 
in  beds  exclusively  devoted  to  them  and  about  two  feet 
apart  each  way.  The  bed  should  be  well  prepared,  en- 
riched and  thoroughly  cultivated. 

Immediately  after  resetting  the  root  it  should  be  well 
watered  and  kept  growing  vigorously  until  it  has  attained  a 
healthy,  strong  appearance.  During  July  and  August  it 
should  not  be  forced  but  kept  fresh,  never  allowing  the 
leaves  to  wither  for  want  of  water.  As  soon  as  the  buds 
appear  in  September,  feed  the  plant  well.  A  mulching  of 
straw  as  it  comes  from  the  stable  may  now  be  put  upon 
the  chrysanthemum  bed.  It  is  of  great  benefit,  not  only 
protecting  the  roots  from  excessive  heat  and  retaining  the 
moisture  about  them,  but  supplying  them  with  nourish- 
ment, which  is  very  necessary  at  this  time.  As  soon  as 
the  buds  appear  the  plants  must  be  thoroughly  disbudded; 
not  to  exceed  three  buds  should  be  left  on  one  stalk,  and 
those  the  terminal  ones.  All  under  buds  should  be  with- 
drawn as  soon  as  possible.  The  newer  and  larger  varieties 
of  chrysanthemums  do  not  bear  such  a  multitude  of  buds 
as  the  small  and  common  sorts.  From  10  to  15  blooms 
are  as  many  as  should  be  allowed  to  develop  wnere  fine 
specimens  are  desired.  When  color  effects  for  the  garden 
are  desired  the  disbudding  may  be  dispensed  with,  but  for 
cut  flowers  the  disbudding  makes  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment. For  the  largest  possible  bloom  only  one  stalk  and 
one  flower  are  allowed  to  develop. 

Continuea  on  pa^f  216. 
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An  Old  Man's  Dream. 


Ob,  for  ore  hour  of  youthful  joy  I 
Give  bick  my  twentieth  spring  I 

I'd  rather  laugh  a  bright  haired  boy 
Than  reign  a  gray-haired  king  1 

Off  with  the  wrinkled  spoils  of  age  1 

Away  with  learning's  c:o*n  I 
Tear  out  life's  wisdom-written  page 

And  dash  its  trophies  down  I 

One  moment  let  my  life-blood  stream 
From  boyhood's  fount  of  flime  I 

Give  me  one  giddy,  reeling  dream 
Of  life  all  love  and  fame  I 

My  listening  angel  heard  the  prayer 
And,  calmly  smiling,  said: 
"  If  I  but  touch  thy  silvered  hair. 
Thy  hasty  wish  had  sped. 

"  But  is  there  nothing  in  thy  track 
To  bid  thee  fondly  stay. 
While  the  swift  seasons  hurry  back 
To  find  the  wished-for  day  ?  " 

Ah,  truest  soul  of  womankind  I 

Without  thee  what  were  life? 
One  bliss  I  cannot  leave  behind — 

I'll  take — my— precious — wile  I 

The  angel  took  a  sapphire  pen 
And  wrote  in  rainbow  dew: 
"  The  man  would  be  a  biy  again. 
And  be  a  husband,  too  !  " 

"  And  is  there  nothing  yet  unsaid 
Before  the  change  appears? 
Remember,  all  their  gifts  have  fled 
With  those  dissolving  years  I  " 

Why,  yes;  for  memory  would  recall 

My  fond  paternal  joys; 
I  could  not  bear  to  leave  them  all, 

I'll  take  my— girl — and  boys  I 

The  smiling  angel  dropped  his  pen. 
"  Why,  this  will  never  do; 
The  man  would  be  a  boy  again. 
And  be  a  father,  too  !  " 

And  so  I  laughed— my  laughter  woke 

The  household  with  its  noise — 
And  wrote  my  dream,  when  morning  broke, 

To  please  the  gray-haired  boys. 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 


From  the  Window. 


IjOW,  it  IS  a  long  way  up  these 
two  flights  of  steep  stairs; 
and  I  tell  you,  Tom,  I'm  not 
as  young  as  I  used  to  be. 

I'm  growing  kind  of  stout 
of  late,  and  sometimes  I  am 
pretty  well  wind-broken  when  I  get  to  the 
top.  But  the  room  is  mighty  pleasant  when 
you  get  to  it;  and  the  air  is  fresh  and  pure 
up  here,  and  there's  a  view  from  the  window 
that  somehow  I'd  hate  to  miss. 

Overlook  the  park  ?  Yes,  the  front  win- 
dow does.  You  get  a  pretty  glimpse  of  the 
lake  and  the  trees  looking  out  between  the 
church  spire  and  that  red  roof  next  it — but 
that  isn't  the  view  I  meant.  My  favorite  is 
from  this  side  window  here,  and  I'll  show  it 
to  you  after  a  bit.  I  keep  the  shade  drawn 
most  of  the  time,  for  I  don't  feel  just  at  lib- 
erty to  show  it  to  every  one  who  comes  up. 
You  see  it's  sort  of  private — in  fact  it's  a 
peep  into  my  neighbor's  window. 

There,  old  fellow,  don't  look  shocked.  It's 
all  right.  The  people  don't  mind  it  a  bit, 
for  they  never  draw  the  curtains;  and  some- 
times they  tell  baby  to  throw  kisses  across 
at  me. 

You  see  there  are  only  three  of  them  in 
the  family — a  big,  boyish  papa,  and  a  pretty 
little  mamma,  and  a  baby.  He  goes  to  bed 
early,  baby  does,  and  every  night  I  sit  and 
watch  them  undress  him. 

First,  papa  takes  him  on  his  knee  and 
clumsily  unfastens  the  little  dress  and  tries 
to  pull  it  off  down  over  baby's  feet,  as  though 
it  were  a  pair  of  trousers.  Then  the  mother 
screams  and  laughs  and  tells  papa  that  he  is 
wrong  again,  and  then  papa  tries  it  the  other 
way  and  catches  the  frock  on  baby's  head 
somehow.  Little  mother  shows  just  how  it 
should  be  done  and  slips  the  plump  little 
arms  out  of  the  sleeves,  and  then  she  folds 
the  garment  and  hangs  it  over  a  chair.  Then 
come  some  petticoats,  and  papa  gets  them 
off  over  baby's  feet  all  right,  only  he  bungles 
a  little  over  the  safety  pins  which  fasten 
them.  The  shoes  and  stockings  come  ofi 
next,  and  baby  helps  at  that  and  kicks  them 
off  himself,  and  thrn  he  squirms  out  of  his 
little  knitted  shirt,  and  sits  tnere  all  pink  and 
sweet  upon  papa's  knee.  Papa  laughs  and 
tosses  him  up,  and  mamma  claps  her  bands, 
and  baby  throws  kisses  over  to  me. 

I  tell  you  it  is  a  sight  for  a  lonesome 
bachelor,  old  man. 

Why !  it  must  be  about  baby's  bedtime 
now.  They  might  not  like  having  a  strange 
spectator,  so  I'll  fix  it  so  that  you  can  see 
without  being  seen. 

You  sit  in  the  shadow  and  I'll  pull  up  the 
shade — there  ! 

Why  I  their  curtains  are  drawn— and  Tom, 


what's  that  card  in  baby's  win- 
eyes  are  not  what  they  used 


come  here- 
dow?  My 
to  be. 

What's  that  you  say  ?  "  For  rent,  inquire 
within  ?  "  That's  strange  !  And  Tom,  look 
down  at  the  door — isn't  that  a  white  crape 
streamer  hanging  there?  And  see  !  a  pale 
face  with  wild  eyes  just  appeared  between 
the  curtains  and  a  white  hand  reached  up 
and  tore  down  the  sign. 

Thai's  right,  Tom,  you  draw  the  shade 
down  and  I'll  light  the  gas.  And  I  say,  old 
man,  what  was  that  you  were  saying  as  we 
came  up  about  a  vacant  room  next  yours  ?  I 
may  take  a  notion  to  move  this  spring,  after 
all.  I'm  not  as  young  as  I  used  to  be,  and 
two  long  flights  of  stairs  tell  on  a  fellow 
when  he  begms  to  grow  fat. — Marie  More 
Marsh  in  Chicago  Times. 


Capturing  Sons-!n-Law. 

"  I  did  it  with  the  flrying  pan,  a  cozy  fire 
and  a  cushioned  rocking  chair.  There,  now, 
you  have  the  whole  story,"  confessed  Mrs. 
Greathead,  driven  into  a  corner.  It  was  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  sewing  circle,  when, 
.according  to  the  Illustrated  American,  irre- 
sistable  pressure  forced  her  to  explain  how 
she  had  married  off  six  daughters  in  quick 
succession. 

"  I'd  have  every  one  of  those  girls  on  my 
hands  this  minute,"  she  began,  'if  I  hadn't 
found  them  husbands  out  of  my  cook-book. 
Despising  an  old  maid  as  I  do  a  smoky 
chimney,  when  my  eldest  girl  was  full  grown 
I  hustled  about  right  and  left  for  some 
means  of  marrying  her.  Mary  Lou  was 
neither  overly  handsome  nor  overly  spry,  so 
I  knew  better  than  to  trust  to  luck.  I  just 
set  to  work  and  figured  out  a  plan  that  tias 
never  miscarried  with  any  one  of  them. 

"All  my  life,"  she  continued,  "I  have 
taken  right  smart  notice  of  men's  ways,  and 
have  heard  big  stories  of  the  happy  results 
of  feeding  the  sex.  So  I  looked  carefully 
over  the  field  and  picked  me  out  a  decent, 
thriving  young  fellow,  whose  habits  were 
good  and  his  heart  whole.  You  see,  my 
anxiety  never  made  me  forget  my  manners 
or  set  traps  for  other  folks'  game.  I  began 
by  asking  him,  friendly  like,  to  call,  and  led 
the  conversation  around  to  his  mother,  the 
way  he'd  been  raised  and  what  he  most 
cared  to  eat  in  general.  I  never  missed  a 
word  and  after  the  first  visit  had  him  in 
sociably  for  Sunday  night  tea.  Then  you 
may  be  sure  I  got  in  some  fine  work  and 
when  the  second  meal  was  over  I  knew  the 
yearnings  of  that  man's  stomach  better  than 
he  did  himself. 
"  My  calculations,"  added  Mrs.  Greathead, 
led  me  to  believe  it  is  best  to  start  your 
activities  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Spring  is 
no  good.  A  man  loves  all  womankind  at 
that  season,  his  appetite  is  slack,  and  it's 
hard  lines  to  keep  track  of  both  of  them. 
In  my  opinion  courtship  triggers  laid  in 
November  lead  as  a  rule  to  a  wedding  in 
May.  Of  course,  my  chief  dependence  is 
put  in  tempting  food,  but  I'd  advise  backing 
up  the  table  with  a  big,  comfortable  rocker, 
drawn  facing  a  cheerful  fire.  Speak  of  it  as 
'  his  chair '  and  '  his  fire,'  and  you  won't 
make  any  mistake.  Another  thing,  don't  be 
too  pressing.  A  steady  eye  and  a  light  hand 
count  for  more  than  nagging.  I  was  always 
careful  not  to  gush,  for  if  I  had  apple  fritteis 
Tuesday  I  appologized  for  their  poorness 
and  begged  him  to  drop  in  Thursday  and 
let  Mary  Lou  redeem  her  mother's  reputa- 
tion with  backbone  and  peach  charlotte.  In 
the  evenings  I  had  her  trained  to  sit  in  a 
low  sewing  chair,  under  the  big  lamp,  and 
either  darn  socks  or  hem  dusters.  When 
we  spoke  of  her  I  trembled  at  the  awful 
blow  it  would  be  for  us  if  she  should  marry 
and  go  away. 

'  This  kind  of  thing  kept  up  right  along 
till  about  the  first  of  February,  when  my 
gentleman  began  to  feet  easy  and  snug,  like 
one  of  the  family.  Then  came  the  techy 
moment,  for  ju^t  at  this  point  I  lugged  in 
some  silly  dandy  that  neither  I  nor  Mary 
Lou  would  have  looked  at.  Bat  I  coddled 
the  youngster,  had  him  to  tea  the  same 
night  as  the  regular,  and  waited  to  see  what 
would  happen.  Well,  it  always  did.  He 
and  Mary  Lou  would  come  blushing  to  ask 
f  they  might  have  each  other,  and  while 
they  made  love  in  the  parlor  I  studied  up 
my  cook-book  to  see  my  way  to  another  son- 
in-law." 

Neglected  Children. 
"  I  was  greatly  interested  the  other  day," 
remarked  an  observing  woman,  who  is  very 
fond  of  investigating  all  of  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  life,  "  in  noting  the  care  and 
attention  bestowed  on  young  animals  by  a 
farmer  at  whose  house  I  was  visiting. 
There  were  colts  and  calves  and  lambs, 
young  animals  of  all  sorts,  poultry  and  fancy 
fowls,  each  of  which  had  its  own  special  in- 
closure,  its  allotted  hours  of  attention  and  its 
carefully  prepared  food.    Everything  that 


could  in  any  way  assist  in  bringing  these 
little  creatures  to  a  proper  development  was 
given  without  stint.  Indeed,  the  policy  of 
the  owner  was  a  somewhat  experimental 
one,  intended  to  produce  new  and  improved 
results,  if  possible,  and  that  without  count- 
ing the  cost. 

"  We  spent  the  entire  morning  examining, 
discussing  and  admiring,  as  well  as  ques- 
tioning wnether  this,  that  or  the  other  meth- 
od might  be  in  any  way  improved  upon.  As 
we  returned  to  the  house  through  the  rear 
yard,  there  were  three  or  four  little  ones 
playing  with  crooked  sticks,  old  scraps  of 
broken  china  and  pieces  of  glass.  A  few 
stones,  a  cracked  and  battered  doll,  and  a 
maimed  and  disfigured  hobby-horse  made 
tfp  the  amusements  provided  for  these  little 
ones.  I  spoke  to  one  of  them,  and  the  little 
fellow  ran  and  hid  himself  behind  his  larger 
sister.  One  of  the  smaller  children  was 
roaming  around  with  one  ankle  so  bent  that 
he  walked  almost  on  the  side  of  his  foot; 
nearly  all  the  little  hands  were  rough  and 
chapped;  two  of  the  children  had  extremely 
bad  teeth,  and  one  was  trying  to  pull  a 
loose  tooth  with  a  string;  none  of  them  were 
suitably  dressed,  and  ail  showed  marks  of 
most  decided  neglect. 

"  I  was  on  rattier  too  friendly  terms  with 
the  family  to  criticise  the  management  of 
the  children;  but  I  couldn't  help  wondering 
how  much  more  valuable  pigs  and  chickens 
were  than  the  little  human  beings  that  had 
fallen  into  this  uncongenial  situation.  There 
wasn't  an  animal  on  the  place  th^it  was  as 
neglected  as  were  these  boys  and  girls,  and 
the  farmer  would  not  have  tolerated  such 
specimens  of  their  kind  in  the  farm-yard. 
Naturally  they  were  bright  and  not  ill-look- 
ing children,  but  la'k  of  proper  attention 
and  thoughtlessness  had  almost  spoiled 
them.  Years  of  training  would  be  required 
to  bring  these  little  minds  and  bodies  into 
anything  like  symmetry. 

"  I  could  but  wonder  whether  it  really 
was  not  worth  while  to  train  children  or 
whether  this  part  of  the  business  of  life  was 
neglected  merely  because  ihere  seemed  to 
be  no  ready  cash  in  it. 

"  When  parents  learn  that  children  are  of 
quite  as  much  account  as  pigs  and  lambs, 
and  need  just  as  careful  looking  after,  the 
prospects  for  coming  generations  will  be  in- 
finitely better  than  they  are  now. — N.  Y. 
Ledger. 

Parisian  Wit. 

A  French  women,  bantered  about  her  be- 
loved Paris,  told  a  story  at  a  dinner  table  a 
few  nights  ago  that  is  worth  keeping. 

"I  should  like  to  tell  you,"  she  said,  "  how 
a  country  woman  of  mine  saw  Paris  give  a 
rebuke  twenty  years  ago. 

"It  was  just  after  the  Franco- Prussian 
War,  and  feeling  was  ready  to  show  itself 
anywhere.  Mme.  von  Konig  was  a  young 
woman  who  ten  years  before  had  married  a 
German  army  officer.  Her  heart  was  torn 
during  the  struggle,  and  while  her  aid  went 
to  her  husband,  her  tears  were  shed  for 
Paris.  At  a  dinner  party  one  night  some  one 
had  the  bad  taste  to  speak  of  'conquered 
Paris.' 

"'Paris  may  be  conquered,'  said  Mme. 
von  Konig,  'but  she  still  retains  her  ability 
to  create  a  beautiful  thing  out  of  mthing.' 

"The  next  day  one  of  the  genilemen  pres- 
ent sent  her  a  single  white  hair,  asking  her 
what  Paris  could  make  of  that.  She  sent  it 
to  a  great  French  jeweler  and  told  him  of  her 
challenge. 

"  Presently  there  came  back  to  her  a  de- 
vice in  gold  and  enamel.  On  a  bed  of  sa- 
bers stood  the  Prussian  black  eagle,  hold- 
ing in  its  mouth  the  single  white  hair.  At- 
tached to  one  end  of  the  hair  were  the  arms 
of  Alsace  in  delicate,  tiny  gold  workman- 
ship, at  the  other  the  arms  of  Lorraine. 
Underneath  was  engrossed:  'Alsace  and 
Lorraine  ;  you  hold  them  by  a  hair.'" — St. 
Louis  Republic. 

Groaning  Doesn't  Pay. 

It's  a  curious  fact  that  the  w  >rld  hasn't  the 
slightest  use  for  us  when  we  are  sad  or  in 
trouble.  Our  best  is  all  that  it  cares  for, 
and  our  worst  it  will  not  have  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Unpleasant  as  the  fact  is, 
there  seems  to  be  no  gainsaying  it,  and  the 
only  thing  left  to  us  is  to  accept  it  and  make 
the  best  of  it. 

We  all  know  people  whom  we  instinctively 
shun  because  their  entire  conversation  is 
a  recital  of  their  misfortunes.  They  are  de- 
pressing and  trying  to  the  nervous,  and,  after 
all,  we  cannot  blame  the  world  so  much,  for, 
as  individuals,  we  are  quite  as  much  worried 
by  them  as  is  the  community  at  large. 
There  are  two  classes  of  people  who  are  com- 
fortable and  comforting  to  have  about — 
those  who  are  too  easy-going  and  indiffier- 
ent  to  take  or  hold  trouble,  and  others  who 
have  self-control  and  philosophy  sufficient  to 
keep  their  misfortunes  to  themselves. — N.  Y. 
Ledger. 


Mr.  Peters  and  His  City  Relations. 


I  don't  know  why  it  is,  but  I  don't  seem  to  get  on 
well 

With  them  o'  my  relations  that  down  in  the  city 
dwell, 

Except  when  summer's  comin',  or  when  summer's 
reelly  here; 

Them  times  they  sort  o'  treat  me  like  as  though  they 

held  me  dear, 
'N  through  July  'nd  August  I  most  generally  sees 
A  half  a  dozen  of  'em  here  beneath  my  ellum  trees. 

But  when  it  comes  to  winter,  when  there's  nolbin' 
much  to  do, 

Nd  I  go  down  to  see  them  in  the  town  a  week  or 
two, 

You'd  think,  the  way  they  look  at  me,  they'd  never 

heard  my  name, 
Or  that  I'd  brought  upon  *em  all  some  everlastia' 

shame. 

Why,  'long  about  last  .New  Year's  time  I  happened 
in  one  night 

When  they  was  havin'  dinner,  'nd  you'd  thought  I 
was  a  blight. 

My  cousin's  wife,  she  got  as  red  as  any  healthy 
beet 

When  I  declined  some  oyster  cakes  'nd  ast  for  solid 
meat. 

Though  I  reraemtier  mighty  well  at  my  place  last 
July 

She  turned  her  back  on  roast  cornbeef  'nd  made  a 
meal  on  pie. 

'Nd  just  t>ecause  I  ast  a  dude  they  had  at  that  there 
meal 

If  he  was  Mary  Anne's  young  man,  "Maree''  tiegan 
to  squeal. 

It  ain't  their  hearts  that's  wantin'— they're  affection- 
ate enough — 

They  show  (hat  when  they  come  to  me  when  city 
heat  gets  tough. 

It's  in  the  brain — and  after  all  I  ain't  a  bit  sur- 
prised . 

By  just  one  week  of  city  life  I'm  nearly  para'yzed, 
'Nd  all  their  little  queernesses  had  ought  to  be  set 
down. 

I  think,  to  that  unnat'ral  life  they  lead  down  there 
in  town, 

— Carlvle  Smith. 

Sensible  Hints. 

Don't  growl 

About  the  weather. 
For  easier  'tis,  yo'll  find. 

To  make  your  mind  to  weather 
Than  weather  to  your  mind. 
Don't  growl 

About  "  the  sermon," 
And  show  your  lack  of  wit. 

For,  like  a  l>oot,  a  sermon  hurts 
The  closer  it  doth  fit. 
Don't  growl 

About  your  neight)or. 
For  in  your  neighlxjr's  view 

His  neighbor  is  not  faultless— 
That  neighbor  being  ycu. 

— Tid-Bils. 


How  to  Run  Fast. 
In  the  mountainous  vil  ages  of  Germany 
the  letter-carriers  are  the  hardest-worked 
people  in  the  country.  They  carry  all  the 
mail  and  are  compelled  to  gi  at  the  rate  of 
about  five  miles  an  hour.  You  know  that  in 
running  even  a  short  distance  yo  i  quickly  get 
"out  of  breath,"  as  you  say.  The  German 
letter-carriers,  to  avoid  this  shortness  of 
breath,  carry  a  quill  in  the  mouth  so  that 
the  air  cannot  be  so  rapidly  expelled  from 
the  lungs.  If  boys  who  want  to  become 
"sprinters,"  or  very  fast  runners,  will  prac- 
tice carrying  something  in  the  mouth  when 
running,  they  will  find  that  they  can  soon 
run  a  long  lime  without  losing  breath. 
They  must  be  very  careful,  though,  not  to 
swallow  what  they  are  carrying  in  ihe 
mouih.  And  they  must  be  such  careful 
runners  that  they  will  not  fall.  Very  young 
sprinters  would  do  well  to  wait  awhile  be- 
fore trying  to  become  champions. 

The  CIrl  Who  Is  Liked. 
The  girl  who  doesn't  lace  tight. 
The  girl  who  prefers  a  cookery  book  to  a 
penny  novelette. 

The  girl  who  is  not  in  the  least  ashamed 
of  a  healthy  appetite. 

The  girl  who  doesn't  think  every  other 
pretty  one  "  makes  up  horridly." 

The  girl  who  doesn't  pinch  her  feet  into 
shoes  a  size  and  a  half  too  small  for  her. 

The  girl  who  will  sing  under  a  trifle  less 
than  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  persuasion. 

The  girl  who  doesn't  want  to  stop  and 
stare  into  every  other  shop-window  she 
passes. 

The  girl  who  can  purchase  a  packet  of 
pins  and  a  yard  of  calico  without  turning 
over  everything  in  the  shop. 

The  girl  who  can  receive  a  little  polite  at- 
tention from  a  man  without  at  once  jumping 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  in  love  with  her. 


A  New  Remedy- 
Old  Joe  Case  didn't  have  much  respect  for 
either  doctor  or  medicine  until  a  short  time 
ago. 

Joe  had  just  pulled  through  a  pretty  severe 
attack  of  grip,  and  was  persuaded,  much 
against  his  will,  to  take  quinine  as  a  tonic. 
The  country  doctor,  to  whom  Joe  went  for 
the  quinine,  happened  to  be  very  busy  that 
day,  and  did  not  have  time  to  put  up  any 
capsules  for  him.  However,  he  provided 
him  with  the  materials  and  ample  direction 
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as  to  how  he  must  fill  the  capsules  with  the 
quinine. 

A  week  after  this  Joe  presented  himself  at 
the  doctor's  office.    His  face  was  beaming. 

"Doc,"  he  said,  "  I  ain't  never  a-gwine  to 
say  agin  thet  you  can't  help  a  feller.  You've 
done  me  a  power  o'  good." 

The  Doctor  was  slightly  surprised.  He 
asked  him  how  much  quinine  he  had  taken. 

"  Wall,"  said  Joe,  "  I  ain't  took  none  of  ii. 
yet.  I've  just  been  a  takin'  the  capsules. 
Quinine  may  be  pretty  good,  but  them  thar 
capsules  does  the  business.  Lemme  have 
all  you  kin  spare.  The  old  women  will  be 
oneasy  till  she  gits  'em,  fur  she  'lows  they 
mought  help  her,  too."— Detroit  Free  Press. 
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Deserting  His  Post. 


Some  New  Inventions. 
A  tilting-seat  for  bicycles  by  which  the 
rider  may  adjust  it  at  any  angle  by  his  own 
weight. 

A  stepladder  which,  when  not  in  use,  may 
be  readily  folded  up  and  kept  in  a  small  box. 

A  combination  tool  containing  in  one 
small  handle  a  tracer,  tape  measure  and 
lead  pencil. 

An  attachment  for  screwdrivers  by  which 
a  screw  may  be  held  tight  to  the  end  of  the 
driver  until  firmly  fixed  in  the  wood. 

An  umbrella  with  telescopic  handle  and 
folding  frame  by  which  the  article  may  be 
carried  with  other  things  in  an  ordinary 
valise. 

A  combined  mailing  and  delivery  letter- 
box for  house  doors,  the  slot  for  ingoing 
letters  being  made  in  a  neat  plate,  which 
can  be  unlocked  by  the  postman,  the  out- 
going letters  then  falling  into  his  hand  from 
the  upper  portion  of  the  receptacle  inside  the 
door.  

The  Sound  of  a  Sunbean. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  in 
science  that  has  been  made  within  the  last 
year  or  two  is  the  fact  that  a  beam  of  light 
produces  sound.  A  beam  of  sunlight  is 
thrown  through  a  lens  on  a  glass  vessel  that 
contains  lamp-black,  colored  silk  or  worsted, 
or  other  substances.  A  dish,  having  slits  or 
openings  cut  in  it,  is  made  to  revolve  swiftly 
in  this  beam  of  light  so  as  to  cut  it  up, 
thus  making  alternate  flashes  of  light  and 
shadow.  On  puttirg  the  ear  to  the  glass  ves- 
sel, strange  sounds  are  heard  so  long  as  the 
flashing  beam  is  falling  on  the  vessel.  Re 
cently  a  more  wonderful  discovery  has  been 
made.  A  beam  of  sunlight  is  caused  to  pass 
through  a  prism,  so  as  to  produce  what  is 
called  the  solar  spectrum  or  rainbow. 

The  dish  is  turned,  and  the  colored  light 
of  the  rainbow  is  made  to  break  through  it. 
Now  place  the  ear  to  the  vessel  containing 
the  silk,  wool  or  other  material.  As  the 
colored  lights  of  the  spectrum  fall  upon  it, 
sounds  will  be  given  by  different  parts  of  the 
spectrum,  and  there  will  be  silence  in  other 
parts.  For  instance,  if  the  vessel  contains 
red  worsted,  and  the  green  lijht  flashes  upon 
it,  loud  sounds  will  be  given.  Only  feeble 
sounds  will  be  heard  if  the  red  and  blue  parts 
of  the  rainbow  fall  upon  the  vessel,  and 
other  colors  make  no  sound  at  all.  Green 
silk  gives  sound  best  in  a  red  light.  Every 
kind  of  material  gives  more  or  less  sound  in 
different  colors,  and  utters  no  sound  in 
others.   

Saratoga  Chips 

Saratoga  chips,  or  fried  potatoes,  are  pre- 
pared in  thin,  paper-like  slices  and  crisped, 
but  not  burned,  in  hot  fat,  says  the  New 
York  Tribune.  The  secret  of  preparing 
them  properly  lies  in  cutting  them  first  in 
the  thinnest  slices  possible,  and  soaking 
them  for  at  least  six  hours  in  ice-water. 
This  last  process  draws  the  starch  out  of  the 
potato,  and  is  positively  necessary  to  success. 
The  famous  Moon  o\  Saratoga,  who  origi- 
nated these  "  chips,"  is  said  to  have  soaked 
them  in  large  vats  of  ice-water  for  at  least 
twelve  hours.  When  you  are  ready  to  fry 
them,  drain  them  out  of  the  water  and  use  a 
cloth  to  absorb  all  moisture.  Have  a  large 
pot  of  fat— at  least  three  quarts — over  the 
fire,  heated  very  hot.  It  must  be  hotter  for 
this  purpose  than  for  any  other  frying  done 
by  the  cook,  unless  it  be  for  potato  cro- 
quettes. Do  not  attempt  to  fry  more  than 
a  pint  of  the  sliced  potatoes  at  once.  If 
more  are  put  in  they  cool  the  fat  too  much 
to  cook  them  properly.  The  kettle  contain- 
ing the  fat  should  be  rather  deep,  otherwise 
it  is  liable  to  boil  over  when  the  potatoes 
are  first  put  in.  There  is  at  that  time  a  vio- 
lent ebullition  in  the  fat,  caused  by  the 
moisture  in  the  potatoes.  The  moment  this 
boiling  ceases,  in  about  two  minutes,  lift  the 
kettle  on  top  of  the  stove,  where  it  is  not  so 
hot,  and  let  the  potatoes  (ry  for  five  or  six 
minutes  longer.  They  should  be  crisp  and  a 
yellowish  white,  but  not  brown.  Drain  them 
out  of  the  fat  as  soon  as  they  are  done,  onto 
brown  paper,  to  absorb  all  grease.  Dredge 
them  with  salt,  and  serve  them  on  a  hot 
platter. 


\Y,  Billy,  ain't  you  going  with 
us  ?"  yelled  the  boys,  stand- 
ing on  tip-toe  to  peep  into 
the  kitchen  window. 

The  Maverick  farmhouse 
was  on  a  lovely  plateau  of 
land  half-way  up  a  dreary  mountain-side. 
And  Billy  sat  alone  by  the  fire,  trying  very 
hard  to  get  interested  in  an  old  volume  of 
"  Capt.  Cook's  Adventures,"  which  he  had 
read  over  and  over  again.  He  jumped  up 
at  the  sound  of  familiar  voices. 

"  Going  where?"  said  he,  leaning  out  of 
the  window. 

*'  Down  to  Pixley's  Woods,"  said  John 
Jaycox.  "  We're  going  to  have  a  corn  and 
apple  roast  down  there.  There's  lots  of 
fellows  coming." 

"  Oh,  I  do  wish  I  could  go,"  said  Billy, 
with  a  sigh. 

"Well,  come  on  then,"  roared  Herman 
Smith.    "Only  make  haste." 

"  But  I  can't,"  said  Billy.  "  Father  and 
mother  went  to  the  camp-meeting  to-day, 
and  they  left  me  to  keep  house." 

"Did  they  s'pose  the  bears  was  going  to 
carry  off  the  house?"  contemptuously  in- 
quired Herman. 

"No,"  said  Billy.  "But  old  Mrs.  Trick's 
house  was  broken  into  night  before  last 
when  she  was  gone  to  tea  at  Elder  Jones's. 
And  father  says  it  ain't  safe  to  leave  the 
place  alone.'' 

"  Much  good  you  would  be  if  the  thieves 
were  to  come,"  sneered  Peter  Wise. 

"  Well,  I  guess  I  can  hindle  father's  old 
musket  as  well  as  another  man,"  said  Billy 
with  some  pride. 

"  Do  come,  Bill,"  urged  Jaycox.  "  We're 
going  to  have  a  regular  good  time  !" 

Billy  looked  wistfully  at  the  other  boys. 
"  Ob.  I  only  wish  I  could,"  said  he. 

"  Your  folks  will  never  know,"  said 
Jaycox,  coaxingly. 

"  No,  I  don't  suppose  they  will,"  assented 
Billy.  But—" 

"  Oh,  come  now,"  hoarsely  shouted  Her- 
man Smith,  "we  can't  stand  here  waiting  all 
day.  If  Maverick  is  coming,  let  him  come. 
If  he  ain't,  Ipt  him  say  so.  Are  you  ready, 
fellows?  Now,  then,  one — two — three — 
march  !" 

And  awiy  went  the  little  band  of  boys  at 
a  double  quick  ! 

"  I  might  just  as  well  go  as  not,"  said  he, 
aloud,  to  the  old  clock  ticking  away  behind 
the  door.  "  It's  just  exactly  as  Peter  Wise 
says— there  ain't  a  burglar  going  that  would 
take  the  trouble  to  climb  the  mmntain  road. 
1  '■:  '11  nonsense  for  me  to  stay  here  !" 

B  ily  Maverick,  as  you  can  easily  see, 
children,  had  never  studied  the  story  of 
'■  Casablanca."  If  he  had  been  "on  the 
burning  deck,"  it  isn't  at  all  probable  that 
he  would  have  remained  long  enough  for 
anybody  to  make  a  story  about.  And  yet 
Billy  was  a  very  good  sort  of  a  little  fellow 
after  all. 

"  And  I  won't  stay,"  said  Billy,  "  so 
there !  I'll  fix  up  a  fellow  to  keep  house  for 
me,  and  I'll  run  across  the  woods  and  over 
the  broken  bridge  and  be  at  Pixley's  Woods 
just  as  quick  as  the  other  boys  get  there." 

So  Billy,  whose  resources  were  truly 
wonderful,  drew  the  old  rocking-chair  up  by 
the  fire  and  put  a  bolster  into  it,  which  he 
first  dressed  up  in  an  old  coat  of  his  father's 
and  a  battered  hat.  With  its  back  well 
toward  the  window,  it  really  did  look  like  an 
old  man  warming  his  hands  at  the  fire. 

"  There,  old  Stuffy  !"  said  Billy,  as  he 
gave  it  a  final  pat  on  one  side  and  a  shake 
on  the  other.  "  Now  mind  you  take  good 
care  of  the  house." 

And  scrannbling  out  of  the  shed  window, 
so  as  not  to  unfasten  any  of  the  bolts  and 
bars,  he  slid  down  the  roof,  dropped  into  a 
thicket  of  blackberry  bushes  at  the  end,  and, 
only  pausing  to  rub  himself  a  little,  started 
off  at  a  run  down  the  mountain-side. 

He  made  such  good  speed  by  swinging 
himself  recklessly  across  the  framework  of 
the  broken  bridge  that  he  got  to  Pixley's 
Woods  nearly  as  soon  as  the  other  boys, 
who  went  by  the  regular  pathway.  A 
bright  blaze  of  dry  wood  and  leaves  had 
been  kindled  under  the  shelter  of  a  huge 
rock,  the  corn,  apples  and  sweet  potatoes 
were  put  down  to  roast,  and  the  boys 
beguiled  the  time  by  dancing  break-downs, 
singing  comic  songs  and  telling  tales  and 
riddles. 

The  first  lot  of  smoking  corn  had  just 
been  lifted  out  of  the  ashes  when  little  Larry 
Pike  came  plunging  down  the  ravine. 

"Halloo,  fellows!"  said  he,  breathless 
with  the  haste  he  had  made.  "  Have  you 
heard  the  news  ?" 

"News!  What  news?"  said  Herman 
Smith,  while  all  the  boys  stopped  short  in 


their  occupations  and  stared  hard  at  little 
Larry. 

"  Thieves  !"  said  he,  panting  for  breath. 
"  In  Maverick's  house  !  And  Jenks  has 
gone  for  the  constables,  and  Will  Maxwell 
has  trotted  off  on  his  father's  horse  to  tell 
Maverick's  folks  at  camp-meeting." 

"  Is — is  anything  stolen  ?"  said  Billy, 
thinking  of  his  grandmother's  silver  tea- 
spoons and  the  spare  money  his  father 
always  kept  in  the  till  of  the  big  red  chest 
up  in  the  garret. 

They  don't  know,"  said  Larry.  "  They've 
got  the  house  surrounded  so  that  no  one  can 
get  out,  and  now  they're  waiting  for  help." 

"  Thunder  I  What  fools  they  must  be  !" 
said  Johnny  Jaycox.  "  Why  don't  they  go 
in  and  knock  daylight  into  the  scamps?  I 
I  wouldn't  wait  if  I  were  there  " 

"  But,"  said  Larry,  wisely,  "  how  are  they 
to  know  how  many  robbers  there  may  be  or 
how  well  armed  they  are  ?" 

But  Billy  Maverick  broke  away  from  the 
rest  and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  toward  the 
solitary  farmhouse  on  the  mountain  plateau. 
Whatever  became  of  this  state  of  things, 
he  should  always  feel  that  it  was  his  fault. 

Lyon  Jones,  a  neighbor,  was  leaning 
against  the  farmhouse  gate,  hidden  by  a 
cluster  of  cedar  bushes,  as  Billy  came  run- 
ning up.  He  caught  at  the  lad's  arm  to 
stay  his  steps. 

"  Don't  go  any  farther.  Bill,"  said  he  in  a 
whisper.  "  Don't  give  the  alarm  until  we're 
ready  to  tackle  the  fellows." 

"  Where  are  they  1"  said  Billy,  hoarsely. 
"  What  have  they  taken  ?  How  many  are 
there?" 

"  We  don't  know  yet,"  said  Jones.  "  Pike 
saw  one  man  through  the  kitchen  window. 
He  was  warming  himself  at  the  fire,  very 
much  at  home  in  your  father's  old  rocking- 
chair.  I  suppose  the  rest  are  scattered 
through  the  house  !" 

"  One  man  !"  said  Billy,  "  at  the  kitchen 
fire?" 

"Yes,"  said  Jones,  "with  a  snuff-colored 
overcoat  on  " 

Billy  stood  a  minute  staring  at  Lyon 
Jones — then  he  burst  out  laughing. 

"  It's  old  Stuffy,"  said  he,  and  he  broke 
away  from  Jones  and  ran  uo  the  path  as  fast 
as  he  could  go,  calling  :  "  Come  on  !  come 
on  I    There  are  no  burglars  at  all  !" 

The  neighbors,  issuing  from  their  various 
hiding  places,  followed  him  and  gathered 
around  the  door  just  in  time  to  see  Master 
Billy  scramble  up  the  shed-roof,  bounce  into 
the  little  window  and  disappear. 

Presently  lie  once  more  appeared  at  tl  e 
door  of  the  kitchen,  waving  both  his  hands 
above  his  head. 

"  Come  in !"  he  called  out,  again  ex- 
ploding with  laughter.  "  Come  in  and  see 
the  burglar.  He  won't  hurt  you,  I'll  go  bail ! 
Why,  he's  nothing  on  earth  but  a  bolster 
dresseH  up  in  father's  old  clothes  !" 

And  then,  as  the  four  sturdy  men  came 
somewhat  sheepishly  in,  he  showed  them 
the  outlandish  imitation  of  humanity  which 
he  himself  had  devised. 

By  the  time  his  father  and  mother  re- 
turned from  camp  meeting  every  one  was  in 
a  fit  of  hearty  laughter  to  think  that  they 
could  possibly  have  mistaken  "  old  Stuffy  " 
for  one  of  the  gang  of  burglars. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maverick  smiled  too.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  help  it.  But 
when  everbody  had  gone  home  and  they 
were  all  alone,  Mr.  Maverick  turned  to  his 
son  : 

"It  is  all  an  excellent  joke,"  he  conceded, 
"  and  I  am  heartily  glad  that  your  •  old 
Stuffy'  is  the  only  burglar  we  have  had 
about  the  premises.  But,  Billy,  I  would 
almost  rather  have  the  old  silver  stolen  than 
know  that  my  boy  cannot  be  trusted  to  keep 
his  word  " 

Billy  hung  down  his  yellow,  curly  head. 

"  I  am  sorry,  father,"  said  he.  "  I'll  never 
desert  my  post  again." 
■  And  the  little  incident  furnished  all  the 
neighborhood  with  gossip  «nd  amusement 
for  at  least  a  week. — New  York  and  Paris 
Bazaar. 


X)OJVIESTie  €[eOJMOMY. 


Baked  Smelts. — Wash  and  dry  the  fish 
thoroughly  in  a  cloth;  cover  them  with  fine 
bread  crumbs  and  place  little  pieces  of  but- 
ter over  them;  season  and  bake  for  20 
minutes. 

Snow  Creme. — Take  one  pint  of  cream, 
the  whites  of  two  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sweet  white  wine,  sugar  to  taste,  and  a  pinch 
of  grated  lemon  or  orange  p;el.  Beat  the 
whole  until  stiff.  Fill  into  glass  cups  or 
glasses. 

Orange  Pudding. — Peel  and  slice  six 
oranges  and  lay  them  in  a  pudding  dish, 
sprinkle  with  sugar  and  pour  over  them  a 
boiled  custard,  when  cool,  whi^h  is  made  of 
one  pint  of  milk,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
three  tablespoons  of  suear  and  one  table- 
spoon of  cornstarch.  Make  a  7neringue  for 
top,  of  the  three  whites  and  two  spoons  of 
sugar.    Place  in  the  oven  and  lightly  brown. 

Coffee  Creme  — For  "  coffee  creme  "  in 
cups  take  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  milk; 
let  it  come  to  a  boil,  and  th»n  add  to  it  two 
ounces  of  ground  Mocha  coffee.  Cover  up, 
and  put  on  a  warm  part  of  the  stove  to  draw, 
not  boil.  Leave  it  there  for  about  five  min- 
utes, then  strain  and  add  the  yolks  of  five 
eggs  beaten  light  beforehand,  and  two  ounces 
of  sufiar.  Beat  the  whole  vigorously,  fill  in- 
to cups,  and  finish  in  the  bain-marie. 

White  Citron  Cakes.  —  One  pound 
each  butter,  powdered  white  sugar  and  flour, 
with  which  has  been  mixed  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  baking  powder,  eight  eggs,  one-half 
pound  almonds  in  fine  shreds,  or  pounded 
fine;  one  quarter  pound  each  of  candied 
citron  and  orange  peel  cut  into  long,  thin 
shreds;  lemon  or  vanilla  flavoring.  Beat 
butter  and  sugar  to  a  cream,  add  the  eggs 
and  beat;  then  stir  in  the  flour  and  beat  for 
20  minutes.  Mix  the  other  ingredients  in  a 
vessel,  and  dust  them  thoroughly  with  flour; 
then  add  them,  stirring  only  enough  to  mix 
them  in.  Bake  for  two  hours  or  so  in  a  slow 
oven,  in  heavy  tin  or  sheet-iron  pans. 


Rice  Made  Him  Strong. 

"While  they  dwarf  their  trees  and  shrub- 
bery," says  a  writer,  "the  Japanese  have 
made  a  race  of  giant  men — a  race  of  wrest- 
lers. These  wrestlers  often  weigh  200,  300 
and  400  pounds.  At  the  Imperial  Hotel,  in 
Tokio,  they  brought  their  champion  wrestler 
to  my  room.  He  was  prodigious  in  size  and 
as  fat  and  fair  as  a  baby.  Hs  was  a  Hercu- 
les in  strength,  but  looked  like  an  overgrown 
cherub  of  Correggio. 

"  'What  do  you  eat  ?'  I  asked. 

"  'Rice — nothing  but  rice.' 

"  'Why  not  eat  meat  ?' 

"'Meat  is  weakening.  Beef  is  70  per  cent 
wattr.  Rise  is  80  per  cent  food.  I  ate  lean 
beefsteak  once  and  my  strength  left  me. 
The  other  man  ate  rice  and  threw  me  down.' 

"My  courier  said: 'This  wrestler  is  the 
Sullivan  of  Japan.    No  one  can  throw  him. ' 


Parboiling. 

There  are  various  and  sundry  whims  about 
cooking,  but  none  of  them  are  more  absurd 
than  the  idea  that  beans  must  be  parboiled. 
One  would  hardly  think  of  turning  off  the 
water  from  meat  while  it  is  cooking,  but  it' 
might  just  as  well  be  done,  as  in  either  case 
it  takes  away  a  great  portion  of  the  nutri- 
ment and  flavor  of  the  dish. 

Beans  should  be  carefully  looked  over, 
thoroughly  washed  and  put  to  soak  over 
night  in  about  twice  their  bulk  of  water. 
Put  them  in  the  kettle  soon  after  breakfast 
the  next  morning,  add  about  as  much  water 
as  at  first,  place  them  where  they  will  not 
burn,  and  let  them  cook  slowly  and  without 
stirring  until  about  ten  o'clock.  Then  add 
half  a  pound  of  salt  pork  thoroughly  washed 
and  cut  across  the  rind  in  small  dice.  Place 
the  pork  on  top  of  the  beans,  and  let  it  boil 
for  an  hour  or  more.  Then  lift  the  meat  out, 
turn  the  beans  and  liquor  into  a  baking  pan, 
press  the  pork  down  until  only  the  rind  is 
out  of  the  water  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  for 
several  hours. 

Many  persons  complain  that  beans  are  in- 
digestible and  cause  dyspepsia.  It  is  said 
by  eminent  authorities  that  if  beans  are 
cooked  for  six  to  eight  hours  no  complaint 
of  this  sort  can  be  made  against  them. — 
N.  Y.  Ledger. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest  U. 
S.  Government  Food  Report. 
RovAL  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

Livertuore  Herald:  A  large  quantity  of  wine 
is  being  shipped  from  here  at,  present.  Mr. 
Duvall  is  filling  an  order  for  30,000  gallons  and 
Mr.  Paris  is  sendine  away  a  like  amount.  It 
goes  to  city  tirras.  Mr.  Chanche  is  getting  three 
carloads  ready  for  bis  city  house.  Mr.  .1.  P. 
Smith  has  shipped  ten  carloads  to  New  York 
since  the  first  of  January.  The  demand  for 
Livermore  valley  wine  is  rapidly  on  the  in- 
crease. 

Butte. 

P.  R.  Welsh,  on  his  lower  ranch  on  the 
Feather  river,  is  having  a  large  acreage  of  land 
grubbed  and  cleared  for  the  purpose  of  sowing 
it  to  barley. 

Mr.  Phillips,  who  bought  200  acres  of  land 
from  John  Raferty,  near  Wyandotte,  has 
cleared  considerable  and  is  planting  15  acres  of 
it  to  oranges. 

Calvin  Yetter  is  setting  out  1500  more  trees 
on  the  Dickinson  place  below  Oroville.  This 
will  yet  get  to  be  one  of  the  finest  orchards  in 
that  vicinity. 

N.  Peterson,  on  the  blutf  above  Oroville,  has 
recently  prepared  eight  acres  of  land  and 
planted  the  same  to  young  peach  trees.  He  has 
now  15  acres  in  fruit. 

Frank  Hipp  tells  the  Oroville  Register  that 
the  rabbits  destroyed  quite  a  number  of  his 
fruit  trees  and  ate  the  bark  from  a  four-year-old 
orange  tree  so  that  the  tree  died. 

The  grain  crop  in  Butte  will  be  light  this 
season,  for  so  much  rain  has  fallen  that  the 
land  could  not  be  p  owed  and  seeded,  says  the 
Oroville  Register.  From  the  present  outlook 
there  will  nnt  be  over  half  a  crop  this  year. 

Biggs  Argus:  Mr.  Thomas  Esraan,  of  Pentz, 
picked  a  box  of  oranges  from  a  tree  in  his  yard 
last  week,  which  was  forwarded  to  h'S  s'ep-son, 
C.  A.  Hiett,  manager  of  the  Biggs  and  Oroville 
stage  line.  The  tree  from  which  the  oranges 
were  picked  was  planted  some  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Hiett  and  of  course  he  was  greatly  pleased  to 
receive  the  first  box  of  fruit  it  has  produced, 
especially  when  it  has  been  remarked  by  all 
who  have  seen  the  yellow  fruit  that  these 
oranges  are  the  finest  they  have  ever  seen. 

Biggs  Argus:  We  took  a  drive  through  the 
orchards  on  Rio  Bonito  this  week  and  were 
pleased  to  notice  the  splendid  condition  of  all 
varieties  of  trees.  In  the  Hatch  &  Rock 
orchard  thousands  of  almond  trees  are  in  full 
bloom,  and  we  notice  that  the  apricot  trees  of 
Alexander  &  Hammon.  Dan  Streeter  and 
others  were  just  beginning  to  bloom.  All  kinds 
of  fruit  trees  are  budding  and  soon  the  orchards 
will  be  one  grand  section  of  aromatic  blossoms. 
The  fruit  outlook  is  the  most  flattering  for  an 
abundant  crop  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
orchards  of  Kio  B  inito  are  a  great  pride  to  this 
community  as  well  as  a  source  from  which 
many  of  our  people  fiud  remunerative  labor. 

Oroville  Register:  Prom  present  prices  in 
California,  the  two  most  valuable  animals  on 
the  farm  are  the  sheep  and  hog.  Prices  for 
pork  and  mutton  are  higher  than  known  for 
many  years,  lard  has  advanced  one-half  in 
price  during  the  past  year,  bacon  has  jumped 
from  four  to  five  cents  a  pound  and  hams  are 
luxuries.  Mutton  chops  are  no  longer  pushed 
by  the  butchers,  and  the  farmer  who  has  hogs 
or  sheep  to  sell  this  year  is  in  luck.  Taken  year 
after  year,  these  two  animals  bring  in  more 
ready  cash  in  proportion  to  the  money  invested 
than  any  other  animal  on  the  farm.  The  sheep 
that  will  not  pay  for  herself  in  a  year  from  her 
wool  and  her  lamps  is  an  exception,  while  the 
breeding  sow  is  renowned  as  a  money-maker 
the  world  over.  The  farmer  who  wants  to  suc- 
ceed should  keep  as  many  sheep,  bogs  and  hens 
as  possible, 

Glenn. 

Willows  Farmer:  There  are  a  great  many 
beautiful  shade  and  ornamental  trees  coming 
to  town  this  year.  There  is  a  prospect  of  our 
having  as  beautiful  garden  spots  here  as  any  in 
the  county.    Let  the  good  work  go  on. 

Surveyor  Doyle  has  just  coranleted  the  sur- 
vey of  an  irrigation  ditch  near  Elk  creek.  It  is 
about  12  miles  long  and  will  take  out  sufficient 
water  from  Stoney  creek  to  irrigate  S'^me  2000 
acros  of  very  fine  land,  belonging  to  W.  T.  and 
J.  R.  Troxel,  W.  H.  Sale.  J.  William«,  James, 
John  and  Mrs.  M.  Wes',  Dr.  Baylor  and  others. 
This  ditch  will  not  cost  far  from  $5000  but  it 
will  add  $100,000  to  the  value  of  the  property 
affected  bv  it.  It  is  understood  to  be  the  inten- 
tion to  organize  an  irrigation  district  under  the 
act  of  March  7,  1887,  known  as  the  Wright  law, 
and  it  is  expected  that  thn  ditch  will  be  com- 
pleted in  time  for  use  in  the  spring  of  1894. 

Humboldt. 

Rohnerville  Journal:  Humboldt  county  has 
already  appropriated  $5000  from  the  public 
funds  with  which  to  collect  and  display  Hum- 
boldt county  products  at  the  World's  Fair.  It 
is  now  said  that  this  is  not  enough,  and  at  least 
$2000  more  will  be  required. 

Kern. 

Bakersfield  Califomian:  C.  L.  Den  man  was 
recently  in  town,  disposing  of  a  lot  of  hogs. 
He  states  that  he  arrived  in  Bakersfield,  two 
years  since,  with  a  cash  capital  of  $56.  With 
thf^  he  embarked  in  the  hoe  business,  and  has 
since  marketed  1140,  for  which  he  has  received 
the  cash,  and  has  $350  worth  of  stock  left.  Hog 
raising  pays  in  Kern  county. 

Los  Angeles. 

Pomona  Progress:  The  railroad  companies 
gav  they  fear  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  fur- 
nish freight  cars  fast  enough  for  orange  ship- 
ments when  they  begin.   It  ia  thought  that  the 


shipments  will  tie  np  from  1600  to  2200  freight 
cars  a  week  until  the  season  is  over,  and  if 
there  should  be  a  delay  in  unloading  the  fruit, 
or  serious  accidents  on  the  way.  the  number  of 
cars  in  use  coming  to  and  going  from  California 
at  one  time  may  rnn  up  to  25O0  or  3000. 

Redlands  Oitrograph:  The  Wilshire  B'os.  are 
r'lanting  seven  acres  to  apple  trees  on  their 
Yucaipe  ranch  this  season.  This  will  make  52 
acres  in  their  apple  orchard.  Tne  portion  of 
the  orchard  now  in  bearing  brings  a  fine  profit, 
the  fruit  being  of  superior  quality. 

Red  land CUrograpk:  Hon.  Ben  Folsom, 
Consul  at  Sheffield,  England,  who  was  here  la- 1 
week,  before  leaving,  purchased  of  Dr.  George 
Wright  ten  acres  on  Hilton  avenue,  near  A.  B. 
Ruggles'  place.  The  land  was  set  to  orange 
trees  larst  year,  and  the  price  paid  was  $5,500.  It 
is  understood  that  Mr.  Folsom  will  have  a  resi- 
dence built  on  the  properlv.  The  deal  whs 
made  through  his  fiietid.  F.  F.  Hibbert,  of  this 
city,  who  was  Vice-Consul  at  the  same  place 
four  years  ago.  Mr.  Folsom  is  an  uncleof  Mrs. 
Grover  Cleveland. 

Mendocino. 

Ukiah  Republican- Press:  J.  L.  Eldridge  of 
Christine  reports  what  he  claims  to  be  the 
champion  prune  crop  for  Mendocino  county. 
His  most  recent  crop  (last  year)  from  one-half 
acre  (50  ten-year-old  tree  )  was  3700  pounds  of 
dried  prunes  of  fine  qiialitv,  and  these  were 
marketed  at  11  cents  per  pound,  making  an  in- 
come amounting  to  $582  76  per  acre.  Mr.  El- 
dridge also  has  a  nice  young  prune  orchard,  not 
yet  in  bearing,  as  well  as  a  fine  young  peach 
orchard. 

Merced. 

Modesto  Herald:  R.  E.  Bangs  is  setting  out 
10  acres  to  prunes,  apricots  and  olives;  G.  Usher 
is  planting  5  acres  to  a  like  variety  of  trees,  and 
R.  C.  Bailey  has  20  acree  of  two-year-old  raisin 
vines.  These  gentlemen  live  in  the  Bald  Eagle 
ranch  neighborhood. 

Napa. 

The  Kapa  Register  says  that  ex-Supervisor 
Smittle  of  Berry essa  valley  will  set  out  1000 
iirune  trees  on  his  Berryessa  place  this  season. 
He  already  has  one  of  the  finest  orchards  in 
Napa  county. 

Oranse. 

Several  orange  buyers  have  been  in  and  about 
Santa  Ana  trying  to  contract  for  the  remaining 
orange  orchards  unsold. 

John  Hickman,  a  recent  arrival  from  Dakota, 
has  purchased  the  Swope  place  of  20  acres  near 
Anaheim,  paying  $3500  for  the  property. 

Orange  News:  A  species  of  aphis  is  working 
some  injury  lo  the  growing  barley  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  McPhersou.  On  specimens  of  the 
barley  shown  us  on  Monday,  the  aphis  we'e 
very  numerous  and  their  depredations  were 
marked  by  a  withering  of  the  upper  blades  of 
the  plants.  Those  well  posted  on  the  habits  of 
the  aphis  say  that  they  will  not  work  any  ma- 
terial damage  and  will  succumb  to  the  first  rain. 

Santa  Ana  Blade:  M.  J.  Biindy  has  sold  this 
year's  crop  of  oranges  erown  on  three  and  a 
half  acres  of  four  year-old  trees,  within  the 
limits  of  Tustin,  for  $700.  Last  year's  crop 
brought  in  $60.  The  cos'  of  the  trees,  expense 
of  planting,  spraying,  cultivating,  irrigating, 
fumigating,  fertilizing  and  ini  idental  expenses 
for  four  years,  amounted  to$6U  60.  This  shows 
a  profit  (if  $148.40  to  date — that  is,  if  the  original 
cost  of  the  land  is  not  taken  in. 

Santa  Ana  Blade:  The  Placentia  orange  crop 
for  this  season  is  given  as  follows: 

Boxes. 

The  French  Orchard    2,400 

John  Wagner   600 

Wm.  Klockke   1,500 

W.  M.  McFadden   4,000 

T.  P.  Hinde     .300 

M.  Nemo   160 

Thos.  Strain   200 

A.  T.  Pendleton    600 

T.  Staley    400 

J  B  Tombes   2,000 

F.  B.  Sandilands   200 

R.  H.  Oilman  10,000 

P.  Hansen   200 

Mrs  N.  Hansen   300 

N.  Johnson     100 

Col.  Rohrer   1,000 

W.  F.  Botsford    2,500 


Total  26,450 

Or  about  88  carloads  of  fruit.  Most  of  it  is  of 
the  best  varieties  of  budded  fruit,  and  will  bring 
into  the  neighborhood  about  $40,000. 

San  Bernardino. 

Riverside  Press  :  Flocks  of  wild  geese  are 
winging  their  way  northward — a  sure  indica- 
tion of  warmer  weather. 

The  Chino  beet  sugar  factory  is  being  some- 
what enlarged  and  improved  in  preparation  for 
the  busiest  season  they  have  ever  had  there. 

Ontario's  fourth  annual  citrus  fair  was  held 
March  2d.  Tl  was  a  large  and  successful  ex- 
hibit, there  being  over  100  entrie".  Ontario  will 
make  an  extensive  display  at  the  State  fair. 

Chino  Champion  :  Mr.  Gird  is  just  planting 
three  rows  of  eucalyptus  trees  for  a  mile  and  a 
half  along  the  esst  side  of  Euclid  avenue,  south 
of  the  C.  V.  R.  R.  turn,  as  a  windbreak.  Every 
street  and  avenue  in  Chino  should  be  planted 
as  soon  as  possible  to  some  variety  of  street 
trees. 

Riverside  P*-e«« :  A  glance  at  the  canals  of 
the  Riverside  Wnfer  Company  since  the  water 
has  been  shut  off,  shows  that  about  15  inches 
of  sand  has  settled  in  the  bottom  of  the  canals. 
This  sand  is  of  good  quality,  and  the  company 
is  using  it  for  their  work  of  cementing  the 
canals. 

Chino  Champion:  Mr.  Gird  has  planted  ten 
acres  of  ranaigre,  or  Mexican  wild  dock,  as  an 
experiment  in  raising  the  root  for  tanning  pur- 


poses. With  Mr.  Gird's  extensive  stock  and 
slaughter-house  business,  a  tannery  in  which 
to  work  np  the  hides  would  be  a  very  import- 
ant auxiliary.  Canaigre  is  said  to  be  the  best 
tannin  plant  grown,  and  is  cheaply  raised. 

Riverside  Press:  Very  fine  oranges  are  grown 
at  Irvington,  about  seven  miles  above  San  Ber- 
nardino, near  Csjon  Pass,  2000  feet  above  sea 
level.  Miss  Sara  Dole,  one  of  our  high  school 
teachers,  whose  home  is  at  Irvington.  gave  us 
some  samples  of  Navel  oranges  grown  there 
that  are  as  fine  as  any  we  ever  tasted. 

San  Diego. 

Escjndido  Advocate:  A.  M.  Striplin  has  pur- 
chased 90  acres  of  land  on  Pamo  creek,  with 
perpetual  water  right.  He  will  sow  the  land 
lo  alfalfa  and  start  a  dairy  as  soon  as  he  can 
mpke  arrangements  to  leave  his  San  Pasqual 
property. 

Escondido  Advocate  :  A  lady  friend  of  Con- 
ductor Phillips,  who  arrived  in  Escondido  a 
few  days  ago,  has,  we  understand,  purchased 
Captain  Mitchell's  place  of  30  acres,  located 
about  three  miles  northwest  of  town.  We  also 
understand  that  the  purchase  price  was  $2400. 
As  the  land  is  largely  set  to  trees,  many  of 
them  bearing,  the  lady  has  unquestionably  se- 
cured a  bargain. 

San  Joaquin. 

San  Joaquin  county  has  several  large  irriga- 
tion projects  on  foot  and  vast  areas  of  land  will 
come  under  cultivation  at  an  early  date.  The 
farmers  are  somewhat  enthusiastic  and  are  sub- 
scribing readily  for  water. 

Santa  Barbara. 

William  Gould,  of  Montecito  valley,  has  pur 
chased  machinery  of  the  well-known  olive- 
grower,  Elwood  Cooper,  of  Elwood,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacturing  olive  oil.  Mr.  Gould 
expects  to  contract  for  all  the  olives  he  can  get 
in  the  Montecito  valley. 

Dr.  F.  8.  Gotild,  who  owns  a  fine  olive  or- 
chard in  the  Montecito  valley,  is  experiment- 
ing with  new  processes  of  pickling  olives.  He 
claims  to  have  discovered  a  process  by  which 
olives  can  be  pickled  and  prepared  for  the 
table  in  24  hours.  Those  who  have  eaten  the 
olives  prepared  in  tbis  way  declare  they  can 
detect  no  difference  between  them  and  those 
pickled  for  three  months  in  the  old  way. 

Solano. 

Suisun  Republican:  Mr.  S.  H.  Fonntain, 
near  Dixon,  the  other  day  sold  a  number  of 
hogs  that  averaged  51j0  pounds  apiece  in  weight. 
The  average  price  received  was  $33.15  per  hog. 
They  are  Solano  county  hogs. 

Sonoma. 

E.  W.  Davis,  of  Bennett  valley,  is  going  to  in- 
crease his  output  of  French  prunes. 

Petaluma  Courier:  John  R.  Denman  and 
John  R.  Doss  have  climaxed  all  late  importa- 
tions of  cattle  stock.  On  Friday  they  received 
from  Huntsville,  Ala.,  two  pretty,  four- 
months  old  btill-calves  of  thoroug  bred  Jersey 
s'ock.  Mr.  Doss  says  that  these  creatures  are 
worth  their  weight  in  silver.  They  were  kept 
in  the  American  stables  Friday,  and  a  constant 
audience  viewed  the  prize  animals. 

Farmer:  The  taste  for  the  old-time  sport  of 
coon-hunting  still  lingers  with  many  ol  the 
residents  here,  and  last  Monday  night  a  party 
of  hunters,  with  half  a  dozen  dogs,  sallied  forth, 
and  among  the  willows  in  the  bottom  land  be- 
low town,  soon  were  in  full  pursuit  of  their 
prey.  Two  large  coons  were  finally  treed,  and 
after  some  delay  in  securing  a  volunteer  to 
wade  through  the  ponds  to  the  game,  the  ani- 
mals were  killed  and  brought  home  in  triumph. 
Continued  on  next  page. 


FOR$19.00 

We  okD  MDd  you  one  oi  ooi 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  la  th«  reealt  of  years  o(  fiKurlnK  to  nuke  the  beat 
harnees  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  Is  made  from  oalc 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechaolas, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Darls  hard  rubber  tilmmlngs. 

Jaat  the  Harueu  for  an  Blegant  Tarnent. 

They  sell  ere  for  136.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  I* 
often  sold  for  (36.00  In  retail  shop*.  If  harness  Is  not  as 
repreaooted,  mooay  will  be  refunded. 

Liebbld  Harness  Co. 

110  UcAlUstar  St.,  Sau  Krauclaco. 


OoUar  and  Hamee,  Instead  of  Breast  OoUar. 
Sa  OO  extra. 


Please  state  If  yoo  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 


'  •  Patent* 

>  <»OUI-»«> 


SPERBV FLOUR  COMFANV 
tM  rRI«NCI3Ca  OFFICE  11  C«UF<RWA  rt 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safe  Sptedy  ud  fMltlre  Cars 
Xhe  Har«st,  Beat  BLISTER  evernaed.  Takes 

the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removi's  all  Bunches  or  Blenilshes  from  Horaes 
and  Caltli-.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC.   ImpussUiUto  priAuce  scar  irrllcmlsh. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI  .SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druKKlsts,  or 
sent  by  ezprMS,  charatea  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  uso.    Send  for  descriptlTe  circulars. 
THE  LAWRBNCB-WILLtAMS  iX)^  Cleveland,  ij. 


AW  1^  EYE 
GRUB  STUMP 

MACHINE. 


MakMa 

ao  tWMp 

cftwo  A«re«at  a  •IttUc.  A  mu.  •  Imt  uvl  •borKuaoper. 
kUit.  No  heavy  C'hslnit  or  rod!  U)  bkodlc.  Tbe  orop  oo  ■  f»v 
Mr«fl  the  flrsl  v-ir  will  pKv  for  th«  UaehtQC.  fl.od  po.iKl  card  far 
IUaBU»le<l  C&ulogue.  ciT'lD?  price,  terrrn.  Killoirtni*!".  aUo  TuU 
laformttii'D  c<pu?erDliig  our  IXL  Grubber.  AdJrcii  Maaurri, 
JAMES  MILNE  A  SON,  SCOTCH  QIOVE,  lOVA. 


PROMPT,  COOP  WORK. 

rheumatism:. 

Mr.  Willet  F.  Cook,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y  ,  writes:  "  Awoke  one 
mominK  with  excruciating  pains  in  my  shoulder.  Tried  various 
reliefs  for  sudden  pains  without  effect ;  went  to  my  office  ;  the  pain 
became  iiisufierable ;  went  home  at  ii  o'clock  and  used  ST. 
JACOBS  oil;  effect  magical,  pain  ceased,  and  at  I  o'clock  went 
to  work;  cure  permanent  " 

Little  Rapids,  Wis. 
My  wife  suffered  with  such  intense  neuralgic  pains  in  the  face,  she  thought  she 
would  die.   She  bathed  her  face  and  head  with  ST.  JACOBS  OIL,  and  it  cured  her  in 

four  hours.  

CARL  SCHEIBE. 


THE  "WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

TONGUELESS.  Self  Guiding. 

FOUR  OK  SIX  HORSES, 

4ependlnx  on  Btze  of  plows 
and  kind  of  work. 


Weight  of  furrnwR, 
frame  and  plowmun 
carried  on  three  Kreaaecl  spindlesi 
Druft  reduced  to 

loweiiC  pftsnlble  limit   

Foot  brake  prevents  CI  nng  running  on  team.  T/erersnnd  tnrnintrtievi 


lO  ACRES 
A  ]>AY 
naC«»d  of 
tliree. 
ONE  MAN 
ln»teii.d  of  three* 
One  wheel  Itind^lde  resists 
pressure  of  three  furrows. 

No  hottoni  or  side  friction, 
asy  reach,  i  '&ii  bo  turned  in  the 


length  of  ttst>lf.  Eaiiler  nrlvlngr,  |  IfiUTPQ  RR A  PT A">' ■ "  AmeHca.  Adjuatuble 
dTRAIOHTRK  Furrow*,  and  UlH"  I  tn  UnHr  I  frume-can  bo  narrowed  orwtdened  at  will 
Made  with  stubble,  »od  and  stubbie,  or  breaker  bottoms,  in  steel  or  chilled  metal.  Tea  or  twelve  Inch  cut. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Thomson  &  Go.,  Sacramento. 

|^8p«clal  price,  and  time  for  trial  si  ven  on  Urat  orders  from  points  where  wo  have  nu  aseota. 
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Agricultural  Notes. 

Continued  from  preceding  page. 

Index- Tribune:  W.  A.  McCanley,  who  re- 
cently purchased  the  Ewell  ranch,  is  sparing 
neither  time  nor  money  in  making  many 
needed  improvements  on  the  place.  He  has 
added  to  his  orchard  nearly  1000  fruit  trees, 
consisting  of  French  prunes,  early  Crawford 
peaches,  Bartlett  pears,  and  a  choice  variety  of 
apricots.  A  small  Tokay  vineyard  has  also 
been  set  out. 

Farmer:  Our  representative  reports  almond, 
peach,  plum  and  acacia  trees  in  full  bloom  at 
the  south  end  of  the  countv.  The  prettiest 
sight  was  the  young  lambs  of  Fount  Cook  and 
others.  The  "slopes  of  the  hills  along  the 
Washoe  road  seemed  literally  covered  with  the 
.  gamb-^ling  beauties,  belonging  to  the  philan 
thropist,  H«rrison  Meacham,  Esq.  It  would 
seem  that  he  had  been  blessed  by  a  yield  of 
more  than  a  hundred  fold.  Farmers  busy, 
prospects  good. 

Sonoma  TViftune:  Horticulturists  around 
Healdsburg  have  gone  into  orange-growing 
quite  extensively,  and  a  few  years  hence  may 
see  this  belt  very  thoroughly  developed.  There 
have  been,  so  far  this  year,  about  1000  orange 
trees  planted  out  in  the  environments  of  this 
city,  and  at  the  close  of  the  spring  the  number 
will  undoubtedly  be  much  larger.  Mr.  J. 
Flack,  a  leading  nurseryman,  says  that  thus 
far,  orauge-growing  in  this  section  has  met  with 
as  much  success  as  in  Los  Angeles  county,  and 
he  earnestly  believes  that  it  will  be  as  impor- 
tant an  industry  in  Sonoma  county  as  wine 
production  is  now.  Near  Fitch  mountain,  Mr. 
White  has  an  orange  orchard  of  300  trees  and 
they  are  all  in  enormous  bearing.  J.  W.  Har- 
mon, who  lives  just  south  of  Healdsburg,  has  a 
tree  with  600  oranges  upon  it,  bending  the 
limbs  by  their  weight  to  the  ground. 

Sutter. 

The  Supervisors  of  Sutter  county,  says  the 
Chico  Enterprise,  have  placed  a  bounty  of  $7.50 
on  every  coyote  scalp  taken  in  that  ''ounty. 
With  the  $5  additional  offered  by  the  State,  it 
should  make  coyote  hunting  a  remunerative 
business  in  that  county.  These  animals  are 
numerous  and  destructive  on  the  sheep-ranges 
in  the  Buttes. 

Tulare. 

The  Hanford  Raisin  and  Fruit  Packing  Com- 
pany has  declared  a  dividend  of  60  per  cent, 
payable  immediately. 

Hanford /ournai:  Teams  from  the  Lucerne 
vineyard  were  engagpd  last  Friday  and  Satur- 
day in  hauling  many  loads  of  raisins  into  this 
city.  Ten  cars,  constituting  a  small  train, 
were  filled  with  boxed  and  sacked  goods  from 
the  largest  vinevard  in  the  world.  The  weight 
represented  was  100  tons  of  one  of  California's 
most  delicious  prodnots.  The  entire  shipment 
was  billed  to  New  York. 

Hanford  Journal :  Joseph  Spier,  the  pioneer 
nurseryman  cf  this  county,  was  in  Hanford 
last  Friday.  With  a  force  of  ten  men  he  had 
just  finished  pruning  some  60.000  fruit  trees- 
peach,  anricot,  pear  and  prune— at  his  nursery 
on  P.  Van  Valer's  ran^h,  on  Kings  river, 
which  he  has  named  the  Wilhelmina  nursery. 
All  these  trees  will  be  placed  on  the  market 
in  Hanford  next  winter.  Mr.  Spier  took  his 
pruning  crew  from  here  to  Visalia  to  work  on 
his  orchard  there. 

Grangeville  Cor.  "Visalia  Delta:  Harlock 
Bros,  have  got  18  acres  of  vines  that  were  18 
months  old  last  September,  or  rather  at  the 
time  the  grapes  were  picked,  from  which  they 
made  six  tons  of  raisins  (both  first  and  second 
crops).  They  sold  the  grapes  through  the 
Griffin  (feSkeily  Company  for  a  trifle  over  4i 
cents  per  pound,  so  the  gross  returns  were  a 
li'tle  over  $^^0  per  acre,  or  $550  in  all  for  the 
18  acres  in  18  months. 

Hanford  Journal :  A  rabbit  drive  toot  place 
near  Mosquito  creek,  nine  miles  southeast  of 
Hanford,  last  Sunday.  The  drivers  spread  over 
some  two  miles  of  territory  about  10  a.  m.,  and 
commenced  to  drive  to  the  pen.  The  latter 
was  too  small  and  the  wings  kot  knocked  down, 
and  thus  many  rabbits  escaped.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  some  2000  of  the  long-eared  pests 
were  killed.  Several  thousand  more  would 
have  been  killed  if  a  party  from  Hanford,  in- 
cluding Messrs.  Wiener,  Price,  Sickles  and 
others,  had  not  got  lost  and  corralled  about 
that  number  several  miles  from  the  pen. 

Ventura. 

The  trunk  of  a  rosebush  or  tree  at  Ventura, 
Cal.,  is  three  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
ground.  The  first  branch,  which  juts  out  at 
a  height  of  about  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
is  eight  inches  in  diameter,  or  about  two 
feet  in  circumference.  It  was  planted  in  1876 
from  a  slip  obtained  at  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition, and,  although  several  wagon-loads  of 
limbs  are  annually  pruned  off,  it  now  covers 
an  area  of  nearly  2000  square  feet.  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  by  the  time  it  is  25  years  old  it 
will  have  outstripped  the  gigantic  rose  tree 
at  Cologne,  which  is  known  to  be  more  than 
300  years  old,  and  is  less  than  four  feet  in 
circumference. 

NEVADA. 

Reno  Qazetle:  A  car  containing  12  tons  of 
butter  from  the  Carson  Creamery  was  shipped 
on  to  day's  East-bound  t  rain,  consigned  to  ^V. 
W.  Shervin,  Elgin,  III.  Nevada  butter  has  al- 
ready acquired  an  excellent  reputation  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  it  sells  readily  at  advanced  prices 
over  the  local  productions,  and  with  reasonable 
transportation  rates,  it  would  soon  establish  it- 
self in  a  similar  position  in  the  East. 

OREGON. 

At  Eugene,  a  farmer  disposed  of  some  butter 
at  a  store.  It  was  discovered  afterward  that 
the  rolls  had  been  made  with  extra  care;  for 


one-half  inch  on  the  outside  it  was  very  fine 
butter  and  the  remainder  so  rancid  as  hardly  to 
be  fit  for  soap  grease. 

The  orchards  of  Oregon,  says  the  Eugene 
Register,  are  worth  looking  after.  The  State 
has  36  nurseries  covering  about  1576  acres  and 
containing  about  9,000,000  young  trees,  and  or- 
chardists  have  upwHrd  of  lOO.CKX)  acres  of  grow- 
ing trees.  One-half  of  this  acreage  is  in  prunes, 
one-fourth  in  apples,  one-tenth  in  pears  and  the 
remainder  in  vatious  kinds  of  fruits. 

WASHINGTON. 

Walla  Walla  Union-Journal:  A  Union-Journal 
representative  interviewed  a  large  number  of 
farmers  Thursday  regarding  the  prospects  of 
the  crops  for  the  year,  and  they  all  gave  a  favor- 
able reply.  The  amount  of  grain  sown  in  the 
fall  was  about  25  per  cent  greater  than  that  in 
1891,  and  with  the  great  amount  of  snow  and 
rain,  the  ground  is  in  splendid  condition.  In 
every  section  of  the  country  excepting  Eureka 
Plat  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  and  the 
farmers  are  making  preparations  to  commence 
plowing.  In  the  Flat  section  there  is  consider- 
able frost  in  the  ground,  and  plowin  •  there  will 
be  retarded  somewhat.  The  prospects  for  a 
good  yield  are  better  this  season  than  they  have 
been  for  several  years  past. 

State  Fruit  Inspector  Jessee  announces  that 
fruit  pests  were  not  destroyed  by  the  recent 
cold  weather,  and  warns  orchardists  to  prepare 
to  make  active  war  against  the  nuisances. 

To  show  how  little  of  the  tillable  land  of  the 
Inland  Empire  of  Washington  State  is  now 
under  cnltivation,  it  may  be  stated  that,  while 
the  present  annual  output  is  25,000,000  bushels 
of  grain,  estimates  place  the  possible  output  at 
260,000,000  bushels. 


The  1893  Catalogae  of  the  Cox  Seed  and 
Plant  Company. 

This  artisticaUy  illustrated  catalogue  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  house  by  which  it  is  issued,  being 
fully  up  to  date  in  all  respects,  embracing  in  il,s 
columns  everything  for  the  present  year  that  will  en- 
tertain and  irstruct  those  who  are  interested  in 
horticulture,  floriculture  or  vegetable  gardening. 
Particular  attention  is  cal'ed  to  Its  list  of  roses,  in- 
cluding, as  it  does,  several  new  varieties  among  old 
and  leading  favorites.  Its  special  offers  in  this  line 
are  extremely  liberal,  and  will  prove  unusually  at- 
tractive to  the  lovers  of  these  beautiful  flowers.  The 
healthy  condition  of  the  company's  business  has 
obliged  it  to  add  several  greenhouses  to  its  already 
extensive  plant  on  the  Glen  Echo  tract  near  Pied- 
mont avenue,  Oakland,  thus  enabling  it  to  supply  a 
very  complete  line  of  flowering  plants,  shrubs  and 
ornamental  trees.  The  high  reputation  among 
buyers  now  enjoyed  by  this  company  has  been  won 
by  its  vigilant  care  in  allowing  none  but  vigorous, 
well-rooted  plants  and  healthy  seed  of  pure  strains 
to  leave  its  nurseries.  Prompt  and  equal  attention 
is  given  to  all  orders,  whether  small  or  large. 

This  catalogue,  which  is  an  education  in  plant 
growth,  will  be  sent  free  to  all  upon  applicition  to 
he  Cox  Seed  and  Plant  Company,  San  Francihco. 


Handsome  Circulars, 

The  advertisement  of  the  Walter  A.  Wood 
mowers  will  be  found  in  another  column.  These 
machines  have  been  used  here  for  many  years,  and 
are  as  well  known  as  the  firms  representing  tnem, 
who  will  be  glad  to  mail  handsome  descriptive  cir- 
culars to  all  inquirers. 


Are  Yon  Going  East  ? 

Take  the  Santa  Fe  route.  You  will  find  it  to  >'Out 
interest  to  call  on  or  address  the  uodertiigned  before 
purcbasiD(f  tickets.  No  other  line  crossing  tlie  conti- 
nent can  offer  you  a  trip  comhlning  (qua!  comfort  and 
pleasure.  The  only  line  luunin);  Pullman  palace  and 
tourist  sleeping  cars  throueh  to  ChkaviO  on  t^e  same 
train  every  day  without  chinge.  Personally  conducted 
exoursioriH  throui;h  to  Boston  liave  every  Tuesday. 
W.  A.  BISSELL,  650  Market  street,  Chronicle  Building, 
San  Francisco. 

$500,000 

To  LOAN  ID  ANT  AHOONT   AT   THB   VERY   LOWEST  MARKET 

rate  o(  interest  on  approved  s-curity  in  Farming  Landfi. 
A.  SCtiULLKR,  Room  8,  420  Callforuia  street,  can 
Francisco. 


greakfastfoods  - 

THE  JOHN.T. CUTTING  C  O,  S0LEAGENT5 


LAND  FOR  SALE 

Choice  F'nit.  I^sni)  Cheap  near  Saratoga,  Santa 
C'l.ra  county  in  lots  to  suit. 

$3OU0  —  20-.4oTe  Trant,  pattia'ly  improved,  near 
Fresno  City. 

JOHN   P.  BYXBEE, 
No.  42  Vfurket  Pt  «»n  FrancN'-o. 


-'DEAD 


LOCK 


GOPHER  TRAP. 

simple,  Kffxctlve. 

Double  Trigg'^r,  "Fish  Hock  " 
i  to  your 
er  trap 

frice  26  cts.  each  or  S3. 00  doz. 

ir»  F. 
WItlle 
&  Hon, 
Pomona 
Cal. 


THE!   LATEST  STYLB 

PULVERIZER! 
THE  PACIFIC  SPADER  I 

Operated  by  one  small  Bo-'.  No  Man  required. 


PACIFIC  SPADER 

KEVtiRSIBI.E. 


bpader  tiirowiug  Soil  from  the  CentCA 

The  FHCitit:  ."^pavirr  auo   Viu«*yara  *  altlvator 

does  more  work  in  one  stroke  than  a  Disc  Barrow  to  ten. 
Sizes,  6i  10  12  feet. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  OO., 

San  Francisco  and  Fresno. 

 SIZES:  

Ni.  50—  6i-foot  Spadtr  IB.iach  Blades 

No.  8D—  7     •'        "   16  "  " 

No.  lOD—  5i    "        "   20  "  " 

No.  14D-  7     "        "   20  " 

No.  16D—  8     "        "   20  "  " 

No.  2()D-10     "        •'   20  "  " 

No.  24D— 12     "        "  20  "  " 


AN  OLD  STYLE  PULVERIZER. 

Especially  adapted  to  pulverizirg  "  bottoms  "—one 
man  and  a  small  boy  can  operate  it. 


Salinas,   Feb.   22,  1893. 
Messrs.   Truman,  Hooker  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentl emen : -I  have  laid  aside  my  plows  and  sub- 
stituted the  10-foot  Pacific  Spader-  It  is  the 
best  implement  I  have  ever  seen  for  pulverizing 
the  ground  and  destroying  the  foul  stuff.  It 
works  like  a  charm  in  adobe  and  I  can  heartily 
recommend  it  above  any  other  implement.  An  imple- 
ment of  this  kind  is  what  I  have  wanted  for  years. 
Yours  truly, 

Chas .  Graves. 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST 


it  Will  Cost  You 
No  More  Than 
Other  Makes. 


Was  Awaraed  the  Premium  at  State  Fair  Sacramento,  UVtR  ALL  UIHERS. 

WE  MAKE  THEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED. 

Oi  AXXC3.  12-F'OOT  3I>IAM:EIT]EH1.. 

Please  note  that  an  S^foot  mill  has  6^  feet  more  wind  surfitce  than  an  8-foot  m 
£YgpY  l^ll^L.  GUARANTEED  '^'^^'^       P^ts  broken  by  storms  that  do  not  wr«ok 

Any  Mill  that  does  not  worK  satisfactory  may  be  returned  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 

405  &  407  Market  Street.         -         -         San  Francisco.  Oal, 


################### 


Bali  Bearings  "KEYSTONE" 


make  light  draft 
and  don't  wear  out. 


Doubie  Levers 

adjust  each  gang. 
Independently.  The 
best  for  billslde  or 
level. 


DISC  HARROW 


Square  Sliaff 

square  hole  discs 
square  hole  spools 
one  piece,  square 
hole  washers.  No 
loosontng  or  turning 
OO  tho  Shalt. 

Scrapers 

adjusted  by  drirers 
^oot  and  rigid  omot 
as  you  wlab. 


Pulverizes  fall  plowing,  spring  plowing. 

stubble,  breaking. 

Useful  spring,  summer,  fall.  Often  saves  all 
plowing.  Turns  under  manure,  grain  broad- 
casted, etc.  Made  l-ftr.  7-8  feci  wide.  Send 
for  free  book  •'TUB  REASON  WUV." 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 
STERLINO,  ILL. 

orST.  IX5tn8.  KANSAS  CITY, 

CODNCIL  BLUFFS,  COLOMBOS,  (X 
(Mention  this  paper.)  


0<=>  TO 


When  you  can  learn  It  AT  HOMB  without  a 

Teacher  within  100  houre.  Bend  for  particulars. 

H.  K.  STARK WBATBVB  CCSSOSBDaomeSt.,  8.F. 
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Floriculture  in  California. 

Continued  from  page  21 1. 
If  plants  grow  tall  in  the  spring  and  be- 
come unmanageable  they  may  be  cut  back, 
but  it  should  be  to  within  six  inches  of  the 
ground,  so  that  it  will  not  hive  to  be 
repeated,  as  every  "  cutting  bac*.'  reduces 
the  size  o<  the  coming  flowers.  The  first  top 
cut  off  will  readily  take  root  in  spring  and 
upon  it  will  be  the  finest  bloom.  This  may 
be  cultivated  as  a  specimen  bloom  and  the 
root  remaining  as  a  bush  plant.  At  each 
plant  should  be  a  good  strong  stake,  to 
which  it  should  be  securely  tied  with  soft 

twine.  ...  1 

There  is  no  plant  that  gives  more  pleasure 
or  recompense  than  the  fine  new  chrysan- 
themums. In  spring  the  little  plants  grow 
vigorously  and  develop  beautiful  rich  foliage 
of  great  variety.  In  autumn  when  all  else 
is  parched  and  dying  the  chrysanthemums 
suddenly  burst  forth  with  all  of  their  royal 
colors  and  multiplied  forms,  brightening 
and  beautifying  the  flower  garden  as  never 
before.  There  is  no  flower  that  retains  its 
beauty  so  lc«g  as  a  cut  flower  as  chrysan- 
themums. 

Roses  require  much  pruning,  as  the  blooms 
come  from  the  new  growth,  and,  like  the 
chrysanthemum,  if  too  many  buds  are  left 
to  develop  the  flowers  will  be  correspond- 
ingly small. 

Roses  must  have  generous  fertilizing. 
The  reason  why  many  do  not  bloom  is 
because  they  are  starved.  They  should  not 
be  planted  under  or  near  large  trees  or 
strong-growing  plants,  as  they  exhaust  the 
soil  and  leave  the  rose  enfeebled. 

Some  choice  roses,  which  are  not  thor- 
oughly vigorous,  may  be  budded  upon  the 
roots  of  healthv  roses,  and  the  result  is  very 
satisfactory.  For  this  purpose  the  wild  rose 
is  excellent. 

There  is  no  occupation  or  amusement 
more  worthy  of  cultivation  than  flowers.  It 
is  well  known  how  much  they  enhance  the 
beauty  and  pleasure  of  home.  Even  the 
humblest  cottage,  with  a  beautiful  flower 
garden,  may  be  made  far  more  attractive 
than  a  fine'  house  devoid  of  one.  As  a 
recreation,  floriculture  is  most  conducive  to 
health  and  contentment,  and  far  more  de- 
serving of  attention  than  many  less  labori- 
ous recreations.  To  woman,  who  neces- 
sarily passes  most  of  her  time  indoors,  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  flower  garden  each 
morning  is  exceedingly  beneficial,  bringing 
her  good  nature  and  good  health. 

The  growing  of  flowers  is  refining  and 
healthful  for  the  mind,  showing  many  ways 
for  care  and  thought,  and  though  there  may 
be  drudgery  attending,  that  same  drudgery 
develops  our  patience,  promptness  and  at- 
tention. Flowers  are  a  gift  from  nature, 
pleading  for  our  care,  and,  in  return,  com- 
pensating with  their  loveliness.  In  the 
economy  of  nature,  it  is  no  trifling  part  that 
they  perform,  for  nothing  more  delicately 
betrays  and  aids  the  lover's  cause  than 
flowers.  

On  A  Big  Scale.— The  timber  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  Chicago  exhibition 
buildings  is  estimated  to  exceed  75,000,000 
feet,  which  represents  the  wood  from  ten 
iquare  miles  of  forest.  All  the  buildings 
are  covered  with  a  composition  of  plaster, 
cement  and  hemp,  and  the  amount  of  this 
work  is  equal  to  covering  the  wall  of  a  four- 
story  building  15  miles  in  length.  The 
electric  lighting  will  require  5000  arc  and 
93,000  incandescent  lamps,  which  is  about 
ten  times  as  much  electric  lighting  as  the 
Paris  Exposition  was  provided  with. 

Our  Agents. 

J.  C  HoAO — San  Francisco. 
R.  Q  Bailey— 8an  Francisco. 
F.  D.  HoLMAN— California. 
Gbo.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 
Saitobl  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Cal. 
A.  C.  GoDFBBY— Oregon. 

E.  H.  SCHABFFLK— El  Dorado  and  Amador  Co'f. 

C.  E.  RoBBBTSON— Hnmboldt  Co. 

E.  R.  Jenkins,  Del  Norte  Co. 

T.  B.  Li  Si  lUB— Mendocino  and  Lake  counties. 


From  1846  to  i860  the  total  number  of 
patents  granted  was  26,234,  an  average  of 
1874  a  year  for  the  period.  Last  year  the 
Patent  Office  granted  21,427  patents  to 
American  citizens,  nearly  as  many  as  were 
granted  in  the  whole  period  from  1846  to 
i860. 


^eed3,  Mapt3,  (tc. 


J.  p.  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1862. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Seed  Merchants. 

Warehouae,  409  and  411  Davis  St. 


 ALL  KINDS  OF  

FARM  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

Red  and  White  Olover.  Alsyke  Clover 

Eeparoet  or  Sainfoin  Olovr, 
Timothy  and  Orchard  Ora°8,  Assorted  Rve  Qrass,  Red 
Top  Grass,  Keotacky  Blue  Qnsa,  Ueequlte  Orass, 
ASSORTED  MILLET  SEED, 
ObIoo  Set*  and  Top  Onlonp,  ManKle  and 
Sugar  Beets,  ana  Oarrnts  for  0«ttle 
Feed.    Also,  All  Kinds  of 
FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAr..    AND  CALIFORNIA 
FOREST  TREE  SEEDS. 

ALL  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITI ! 

Write  for  Prlcea. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABLISHED  IN  1868.) 
 A  large  stock  ot  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes. 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Rates. 

Also,  a  general  assortment  of  Apple, i^Pear,  Peach, 
Neotaiine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  In  eandy 
loam,  without  irrigation,  which  gives  a  fine  proportloo 
ot  root*  1  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
scale  bugs.   Address:  W.  H.  PBPPUa, 

Petaiuma,  Cal. 

Owing  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  eell  my  place  and 
business  at  a  bargain.  Place  consists  of  360  acres  of  land, 
good  buildings.  60  acres  in  orchard,  and  a  large  Nursery 
Stock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
complete,  for  carrying  on  the  business.  A  good  oppor- 
tunity lor  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  further  particulars  address, 
as  above. 


Palm  and  Citrus  Narsery 

AT  MONTBCITO. 

OLIVES,  LEMONS,  ORANGES 

And  all  Citrus  Trees  in  variety. 

And  espenally  PALMS  AND  TROPICAL  FRUIT  AND 
ORNAUENTAL  TREES,  best  adapted  to  California  and 
its  8iibtropl:al  sections. 

.\Urere  s^ock  nf  CHKRIU07A  (Custard  Apple)  and 
ALLIGATOR  PEARS. 

The  JAVA  PLUH  (Eugenia  Jambolana),  a  handsome 
fruit-bearing  tree  from  Java,  mailed  free  for  SOo. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalo^e.  Address: 

KINTON  STEVENS. 

Santa  Barbara  California. 


SOUTHERN  CAL.  NURSERIES, 

PASADESNA,  CAL. 


TO    TREE  PLANTERS 
AND  NURSERYMEN. 

1  am  prepared  to  furnish  citrus  stock  from  One  And 
Two-Tear-Old  StiedUnK,  Sweot  and  Sour 
Oranee;  als?  Pomelo  (or  Orape  Fruit)  seedling 
stock  to  two-vear  old  Orange  and  Lemon  buds  on  tour- 
year  old  roots. 

All  grades  and  prices.  All  intending  planters  and 
dealers  or  nurterymen  shoul  l  write  and  get  the  lowest 
prices  in  Southern  California  or  on  this  Cjast. 

Address  C.  B.  HEWITT. 


BLUB  GUMb, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  sole  Id  lots  to  suit  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  In  San  Franclsca  For  iarg*  orders  we  have  special 
Inducements.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STBATTON,  PetslDma, Cal. 


WANTED-&000  OR  MORE 

PRUNE  AND  PEACH  TREES 

AT   BARGAIN  PRICE. 

ADDRESS  IMMEDIATELY,  STATING  PRICK  AND 
condition  of  trees. 

A.  A.  HIBBABD,  Delano,  Oal. 


^  -Xrorryr  Flue  OBJJEI^  /V  Ti  INTTTIlSEriY  STOOSl. 

SEEDLESS  SULTANA  and  other  rooted  vines. 

ALMONDS,  June  Buds  of  the  leadinsr  varieties, 

WHITE  ADRIATIC  PIQ  TREES  at  very  low  flgrures. 

A   VERY    LAEQK    STOCK   OF   FIRST-CLASS    SEEDLESS  SULTANA  00TT1NO8. 

Correspondence  solicited.    Send  fur  Catalogus. 


TREES 


FRUIT 
ORNAMENTAL. 

WINE,  RAISIN  and  TABLE. 

New  Anioricau  Urapo,  "  The  Pierce' 

Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons  and  Figs. 

New  CalltorDia  Orange,  "The  Joppa. 

Shade  Trees,  Eiergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Etc. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO., 


KII.B8.   ALAMEDA  OO. 
JOHN  KOCK,  Uanairw. 


Catalogues  Mailed  free.  , 


Neto  Moses. 
New  Clirysanthemums. 

0«r  Descriptive  Catalo'.nio  oontainH  vnluable  information 
nlxjiit  GARDEN,  KAUM  an.l  FLOWER  SEEDS.  PLANTS. 
blUil'BS  and  FLO\VEKIN<i  BULBS,  AUSTRALIAN  and 
i>.VCIFIC  COAST  TliEK  SEEDS, 

Fruit  TreeSf 

CALIFORNIA  GROWN'  VECKTAIU.E  ftn.l  FLOWER  SEEDS. 


P^RXJIT  TREES! 


I.  Z.  L.,  COMMERCIAL 
AND  NB  PLUS  ULTRA. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FO«TER 
MUIB..AND  OBANQB  CLINQ 


X^XUtlX^O^X  X*X1.XTN'X3S  on  Myrobolan,  Pe»ch  and  Almond  Boots. 

-t=i  A       T"*"  --»nT"T'    'i=»m  A  1=1  «^  AprlcotB,  Oherrlea,  Olives,  Walnuts,  Etc. 

Correipoodenca  Respectfully  Solicited. 

GROWERS    OF    FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    TREES.    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER   AND    FARM  SEEDS, 
419-481    8AM80ME   8TRBET.   SAN    FKAM0I80O,  OAL. 


1893. 


|We  Are  The  Only  Firiw 

Giving  to  customers  cash  discounts  on  orders.  \V>  (p.  3( 
catalogue  that  best  of  all  bush  beans,  the  Warren,  and 
that  best  of  all  early  peas,  the  Kxcelsior.  No 
other  Sc'jd  Catalogue,  of  Amenca  or  Europe, 
contains  so  great  a  variety  of  several  of  the  stand- 
ard vi'Ketables.  and,  in  aadition«  are  many  choice 
varieties  peculiarly  our  own.     Though  greatly 


pi  -     ,     _  _  _ 

enlarged  in  both  the  vegetable  and  flower  seed  dcp; 


art- 


1893. 


menls.  we  send  our  citalogue  KBEE  to  all.  The 
warrants  still  hold  good,  and  our  customer  <  may  rely  upon  it. 
that  the  well  earned  reputation  of  our  seed  for  freshness  and 
Duritv  will  continue  to  be  guarded  as  a  moct  precious  part  of 
our  capital.   J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead.  Mass. 


ALMOT^D  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plue  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  tree  of  cbarge  on  application.     A  large  supply  of  tbe  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENCH  PRUNE    All  kinda  of  leadlo);  fruit  trees  for  sale.     No  charges  mad*  for  baling  trees.  Address 


Davisville  Nurseries, 


Davisville,  Oal. 


INSPECTORS  CERTIFICATE  FURNISHED  WITH  ALL  MY  TRIES. 


PROTECT   YOUR  TREES 


WITH 


Gilman's  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

Cheapest,  Best  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines  from  Frost. 
Sunburn,  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  Other  Tree  Pests. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  using  them  send  for  Descrip- 
tive Circulars. 

B.  F.  GILMAN.  Sole  MTr  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

420  NINTH  STREET,       -       SAN  FRANOISOO.  OAL 


March  11,  1898. 
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^eeds,  Mapt3,  (tc. 


100,000  EXTRA  PINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES 

Apple,  Pear,  Plam.  Oberrv,  Peacb.  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Orapa  Vines 
and  Small  Prulta. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Orange,  Lemon.  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Perslm' 
mon,  and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearlns 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,    Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPOBTEl)  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue.  Marysville.  Cal. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

H..  W  .  B'F1T«T». 

SAXX'tA.  Host  a,,     -     -  0«,1. 

AN  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

BARTLETTS  &  FRENCH  PRUNES 

ON  PEACH,   VERY  CHEAP. 
Freight  paid  on  500  or  over  of  above  aarplUB  stock. 

A  fine  lot  of  FRTTNES  on  Myrobolan  and 
Almond. 

Malr  Orange  Cling  and  other  FEACBES. 
ALMONDS,  APPLES,  ETC. 
All  first  class  and  raised  without  Irrigation. 


New  price  list  free  on  application. 

solicited. 


Correspondenoe 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

OURL  LEAF  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Known  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  VaoaTlUe. 
A.  T.  FOSTER,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,  Vlsalla. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

E3TABUSHED  1869. 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Stock  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Ploweringr  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons,  consist- 
ing of  the  Best  European  Sorts. 
Nurseries  at  Millbrae.    Greenhouses  and  Office  and 

Salesyard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

ADDR8B8 

F.  LUDEMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 

Baker  St  Lombard  Sts.,  San  ITranctsco,  Cal. 

Send  for  Price  List. 


:and 

Small  Olive  Trees  for  Nursery, 

ALSO 

Larger  Trees  for  Orchard. 

Treatise  on  Olive  Onlture  Mailed  Free. 

ADDRESS 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 
Pomona,      -      Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


4000  to  6O0O  healthy  unirriirated 

Peach  Seedlings! 

Hu(t  be  sold  for  land  clearing.  Address 
Lock  Box  994,  Winters,  Yolo  County,  Cal. 


Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  Varieties. 


We  have  an  extra  large  and  fine  stock  of  Peach, 
Prune,  Apple  Apricot,  Nectarine,  Pear  and  other 
Fruit  Trees. 

Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  Orange  and  Lemon 
Trees  in  the  State. 

WaiTB   FOB  PRICifiS. 

W.  R.  STRONG  COMPANY,   -  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach, 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


RIPBNS  IMMEDIATELT  AFTER  THE  ALEXANDER  (White  OUng),  which  Is  (be  earliest 

peach  in  market. 

Fruit  is  rouod,  of  medium  size,  VERT  HIOHI,T  COLORED,  flesh  firm  and  svreet. 

THIS  PKAOH  HA8  BUEN  SUOOESSFULLT  SHIPPED  EAST  FOB  FITE  TEARS  aD>i 
Is  no  new,  nntrled  Tarlety. 

Tree  healthy,  strong  (grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  haviog  missed  a  crop. 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  gale  this  season.   Apply  early  before  stock  Is  exhausted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLE,  CAL. 

Tulare  Couaty  customers  can  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Oo. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


THOS.  MBHERIN, 

AGENT  PGR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

LARGEST  AND   MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  FRUIT.  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  ON   THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry.  Also  Sne  stock  Olives,  OranKes,  Lemons, 
Nut  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  Uagoolias,  Camellias,  Palms.    Large  stock  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Etc.,  Etc. 


OR  A.8S,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS, Etc.,  Etc 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


For  the  season  of  1892-93  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Figs,  Small  Fruits, 

etc,,  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  living  prices.  Our  stock  is 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  for  strength  and  health  of  root  growth  is 
not  excelled,  as  we  give  this  special  attention. 

Nurseries  are  at  Acampo  on  Stockton  R. 
office  and  tree  yard  in  Sacramento  from  the 
the  15th  of  April.  VAN  GELDER  & 


(SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.) 


R.,  and  we  have  an 
ist  of  December  to 
WYLIE,  Prop's- 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


AIm  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnatiout. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  0.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


1838. 


OSTBABS. 


800  ACBBB. 


1803. 


NUT  TREES  AND  NEW  PEARS 

Parry'8  Giant*  Pe<iiKrecJn|ian  Maiiimotb,  Paracon  andotberCbestnnta.  Japan 
Persliiri,  French  ami  Englinh  Wiilnuts;  I'cciiiMj,  Almond  and  Flibertik  Lincoln  Core* 
ICMH  Pear— very  lur^e  and  very  late.  Mcneca — large,  handsome  and  Immedliitely  after 
liurtletts.  Japan  (;ol<iun  It  uMriet,  Vermont  llenutT  and  Idaho.  In  ooUecnon  at 
reduced  rates.  Klcasnus  Longpliies,  Ilnrcly  Oranses,  Wln«4)errtoi and  otbarTalnabl- 
novelties.  Shade  Trees  for  Lawn  or  Btreet ;  Ornumental  Hhmba,  Vines,  sKk  Orap* 
Vinen.  small  Fruit  plante.  Immense  Stock  Maples  and  Poplars  tor  n^reet  i " 

'""'^Zf^r^T^'  POMONA  NURSERIES.  PAB2?h&'l?l? 


D.  W.  LEWIS, 

Kings  River 


NURSERY. 


PEACHES, 
ROYAL  APRICOTS 
ORIENTAL  PLUMS, 
GRAPE  VINES. 


General   Nursery  Stock. 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Some  choice  Orange  and  Lemon  land  planted  and 
cared  (or,  at  oedrock  prices. 

Address:     

D.  W.  LEWIS, 

SANGER  CALIFORNIA. 


If 

You  Think 

any  kind  of  a  crop  will  do,  then  " 
any  kind  of  seeds  will  do ;  but  for 
the  best  results  you  should  plant 


FERRY'S  SEEDS. 


I  Always  the  best,  they  are  recognized  i 
'  the  standard  everywhere. 

Ferry's  Seed  Annual  is  the  most 
Important  book  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished.   It  is  Invaluable  to  the 
planter.  We  send  it  fr?!c. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 
DETROIT, 
Micli. 


HEADQUARTEBS 

For  Rare  nevr  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Eta 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  (or  new 
and  full  catalogue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

RBASONKR  BROS 
Oneoo,  Fla. 


SURPLUS  STOCK  I 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 

FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Tears  Old. 
Also  a  very  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  of  ROSES  In 
California.    Write  for  Prices.  B.  GILL, 

28tu  STasBT,  near  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oaklakd,  Cal. 


26,000  MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

16.000  BLOE  GUM  TREES, 
20.000  RED  GUM  TREES. 
And  a  General  Assortment  ot 
Roses,  8h  rnbs  and  Plants  for  Sale  at  bedrock 
Prices. 

HUTCHISON  &  SANBORN, 
P.  o.  Box  SSI.  Oakland.  Oal, 


$100.00  Reward ! 

If  Browne's  Mf^^^^-  Squirrel 
Exterminator  Fails  to  Zill, 


SEND  FOD  OIRCUUR 

3I4&3I6 
3.  Spring 
Street, 


r.  E.  Browne 
Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 


THE  ORIENTAL  GAS  ENGINE 

IS  THE  BEST,  because 
It  combines  simplicity 
of  construction  with 
power  and  economy  In 
space.  It  can  be  run 
with  natural  or  maou- 
lacturrd  gas  or  gasoline 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  25 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  bo  used  (or 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  (or  all  purposes 
wliere  a  perfect  engine 
is  re(iuirod,  with  the 
advantage  of  lessening 
the  risk  of  explosions. 
Ne  licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  needed  to 
operate  It. 

Send  fur  circulars  and 
prices  if  a  good  safe  en- 
gine is  what  you  need. 

Tie  Orieolal  Laniicli  is  Perfeclion. 

-Mi.  O-fL^B^AC, 

Inventor  and  Mannfaotnrer, 
105  BPIALW  HTRBWT.  SAN  FRAN0I80C. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES.IS 


Uulueu  itaJ- 
lan  Qneena, 
Tested.Sl.OO 

each;  untested,  $1.00  each.  L  Hives,  81  90  each.  Root's 
V  groove  sections,  96  par  1000.  Dadant's  comb  founda- 
tion, 58o  and  66o  a  pound.  Bmokers  $1  sach.  Olobs 
TsUs.  91  each,  ets.  Wfs.  STYAN  ft  SON,  San  Mateo,  CaL 
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^ATROfJS  Of  JiuSBA^^DI^Y. 
From  the  Worthy  Master. 

II  you  intend  to  mike  a  success  of  the  poultry 
buiiness  you  must  attend  to  it  very  intelligently, 
from  6  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.,  seven  days  in  the  week. 
Then,  there  is  money  m  poultry;  otherwise,  there  is 
little  pay  in  the  "chicken  rancho." 

When  two  persons  disagree  there  is  sometimes  a 
cause  (or  it.  They  had  better  get  together  and,  in 
a  sensible  way,  discuss  the  matter  and  then  agree 
not  to  longer  disagree. 

If  you  don't  attend  the  next  session  of  the  State 
Gr.inge  at  Pdtaluma,  Sonoma  county,  California, 
you  will  miss  an  important  event.  The  Grangers 
of  Petaluma,  Two  Rock,  Sebastopol,  Glen  Ellen 
•nd  Sania  Rosa  have  made  up  their  minds  to  make 
all  who  attend  awfully  happy.  They  know  ho*  to 
do  it.  Then,  too,  the  Petaluma  citizens  are  on 
deck,  and  they  know  how  to  run  a  ship,  even  a  ship 
of  State.  But  that  is  not  all;  the  three  newspapers 
published  in  Petaluma  are  hurrahing  for  the 
Grangers,  and  that,  too,  means  a  great  deal.  Pack 
your  grip  for  Petaluma. 

We  must  have  more  Grange  news  published.  If 
one-half  the  ittms  of  prosperity  and  progress  sent 
to  the  Mister  were  published  in  the  Rural,  you 
would  all  know  the  Ord  r  is  neither  dead  nor  sleep- 
ing. Send  pithy,  pointed  notes  to  the  Rural  and 
thus  help  the  Order  and  relieve  the  M astir  of  so 
much.  Won't  you  try,  fellow  master,  lecturer, 
secretary,  or  whatever  your  title  of  office  or  honor? 
Send  some  news  notes. 

Congress  has  quit,  and  the  State  T^^gislature  has 
cea^d  to  draw  a  per  diem.  Are  the  people  easier, 
and  what  great  good  has  been  accomplished  ? 

Is  it  possible  that  laws  can  be  made  only  by  law- 
yets?  The  percentage  of  lawyers  in  all  legislative 
bodies  is  unusually  large.  In  proportion  to  the 
people  represented,  it  is  out  of  all  proportion.  In 
proportion  to  the  number  of  lawyers  in  the  land,  it 
is  unwholesoraely  large.  Whose  is  the  fault,  and 
why?  Can  a  remedy  be  found  ?  If  so,  when,  and 
by  whom? 

The  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Bro.  X.  X.  Charters, 
the  master  of  Virginia  Sine  Grange  and  one  of  the 
members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Grange,  is  just  rece  ved.  During  lour  years  past, 
all  of  which  time  an  intimate  acquaintance  has  ex- 
isted, I  have  found  our  deceased  brother  to  be  a 
zealous  Patron,  ever  active  lor  the  good  of  the 
Order,  obliging  to  all,  never  over-forward,  yet  never 
lagging  in  anything  that  he  thought  would 
strengthen  the  Grange.  His  work  on  earth  is  done. 
Hii  plic".  will  be  filled  by  another.  But  in  memory 
every  member  of  the  National  Grange  will  have  a 
p  ace  lor  X.  X.  Charters.  To  the  family  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  is  extended.  May  the  tears  they  shed 
in  grief  help  to  keep  green  in  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  the  Order  the  name  and  good  works  of 
our  lamented  Brother  X.  X.  Charters  of  Virginia, 

Hurrah  for  gardening  and  flower  planting  I  But 
don't  make  the  mistake  of  planting  inferior  seeds  or 
unhealthy  shps !  Gtt  the  very  best  you  can  find 
Last  year  the  writer,  in  order  to  more  fully  test  the 
value  of  potato  seed,  planted  rows  of  potatoes  along- 
side; the  one  was  seeded  with  little  potatoes;  the 
other  with  large,  healthy  potatoes.  Each  row  was 
planted  the  same  hour,  in  the  same  soil,  and  during 
the  entire  season  each  had  like  care  and  labor  be- 
stowed upon  it.  In  the  fall,  when  the  potatoes  were 
harvested,  the  result  was  more  than  surprising.  The 
difference  in  yield,  in  beauty  and  potato  quality  was 
too  marked  for  even  the  most  careless  or  obdurate 
to  fail  to  observe.  Krom  this  date  on  we  plant  no 
more  small  potatoes.  Secure  the  very  best  seed  you 
can  get.  It  will  pay  in  the  long  run.  Even  a  good 
cabbage  head  will  hardly  develop  from  a  measley 
cabbage  plant.  Nor  do  you  expect  to  get  perfect 
animals  fr.  m  imperfect  patents.  Look  well  to  the 
seed  time,  if  you  expect  to  reap  abundantly  at  har 
vest.  "  He  that  goeth  forth  with  labor  bearing 
precious  seeds  in  time,"  is  sure  of  a  golden  harvest. 

Santa  Rosa,  March  6th,  1893. 


The  Possibilities  of  the  Orange. 

To  THE  Editor  :— I  am  requested  to  write 
upon  the  possibilities  of  the  Grange  . 

What  are  the  possibilities  of  the  acorn?  What 
are  the  possibilities  of  the  block  of  marble  before 
the  sculptor?  Of  the  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter?  What  are  the  possibilities  of  the  infant  in 
its  mother's  arm-?  What  are  the  possibilities  of 
"the  little  red  schoolhouse ?"  What  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  b\by  Moses  floating  among  the  bull- 
rushes  of  the  Nile?  What  the  possibihiies  of  the 
coming  of  the  child  at  Bithlehem?  Oi  the  sermon 
on  the  mount?  Of  the  missionary  in  the  wilds  of 
Africa?  What  the  possibilities  when  at  Concord 
bridge 

"  The  embattled  larme-a  etool 
Ani  flraj  tbe  ahoC  h«kri  'round  the  world  7' 

Of  the  death  at  the  stake,  on  the  scaffjld  or  the 
field  of  battle  of  martyrs  for  freedom,  who,  in  all 
the  centuries  of  the  world's  history  and  progress, 
with  Arnold  Winkelreid  proclaimed—"  Make  way 
torLibjrty."  What  the  possibilitie;  of  the  voyage 
of  Columbus  as  he  sailed  with  his  little  fleet  from 
Palos?  Of  the  new  world  he  looked  upon  400  years 
ago? 

Measure  the  height  and  breadth  and  depth  of  all 
of  these  other  possibilities  and  you  have  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  G-ange.  All  that  they  contain  of 
growth,  beauty,  art,  education,  religion  pure  and 
undefiled,  freedom,  progress  and  "  Peace  on  earth, 
good-will  toward  men  "  are  among  the  possibilities 
of  the  Grange. 

It  is  the  advocate,  promotor  and  conservator  of 
all  the  good  that  these  other  possibilities  have 
brought  to  make  our  world  brighter  and  bet  er.  In 
its  life  of  27  years  enough  has  been  accomplished  to 
base  a  "  fcrjcast  "  ol  its  tuture. 

Wherever  and  whenever  tbe  ideal  of  its  founders 
has  been  kept  in  view,  and  whenever  its  work  has 
been  upon  the  lines  of  its  "  D;claration  of  Pjr- 
poses."  which  are  all  for  good  and  never  for  evil — 
there  will  be  found  shadowed  forth  its  possibilities 
•nd,  let  us  hope,  its  probabilities.    Whatever  It  has 


wrought  in  the  way  of  a  better  agriculture,  more 
social  life,  brighter  and  happier  homes,  higher  edu- 
cation of  head  and  heart,  tbe  better  manhood  and 
womanhood,  in  dispensing  charity,  planting  the 
ft3wers  of  good  works,  in  developing  a  better  citi- 
zenship, a  purer  ballot,  in  securing  more  equitable 
laws,  in  protecting  the  weak  and  restraining  the 
strong — are  but  as  the  first  footprints  of  Columbus 
on  the  shores  ol  the  New  World  compared  with  its 
future  development  and  possibilities. 

How  far  will  the  possibilities  of  the  Grange  be 
realized?  Just  as  far  as  have  all  the  other  possibil- 
ities before  spoken  of,  if  the  same  means  to  the 
ends,  works  to  faith,  care,  vigilance  and  fidelity,  are 
ever  and  forever  used.  If  the  acorn  falls  on  stony 
ground  it  has  no  depth  of  root,  tbe  oak  is  dwarfed 
and  never  becomes  the  giant  of  the  forest,  defying 
the  storms  of  centuries.  If  the  sculptor  is  careless, 
the  perfect  angel  never  steps  from  his  marble  block. 
The  painter  who  only  dreams  will  never  see  his  liv. 
ing  canvas  make  his  name  immortal.  The  vase  ol 
the  potter  may  be  ruined  in  the  firing.  Mother 
must  watch  tbe  little  feet,  or  baby  will  never  grow 
to  be  good  and  great.  The  little  red  schoolbouse 
can  never  develop  statesmen  if  its  seats  are  unoc- 
cupied and  its  children  are  truants.  The  baby 
Moses  must  be  guarded  carefully  from  the  crutl 
edict  of  Pharaoh  to  destroy  every  male  child.  The 
babe  in  tbe  manger,  who  became  the  Light  of  the 
world,  must  be  carried  away  by  his  parents,  who 
flee  unto  Egypt  to  escape  the  wrath  of  Herod,  who 
ordered  all  babes  under  a  year  to  be  slain.  The 
first  shot  fired  for  liberty  did  not  bring  victory. 
Signing  the  Declaration,  and  the  old  bell  ringini; 
forth,  "  Proclaim  liberty  to  all  the  earth  and  to  tbe 
inhabitants  thereof,"  must  needs  be  followed  by 
long  years  of  war  and  suffering.  The  trials  and 
tests  of  Valley  Forge  and  Trenton,  and  of  even  a 
Benedict  Arnold,  must  be  endured  before  the  possi- 
bilities of  that  first  shot  could  be  realized.  Aye, 
more,  for  "in  those  days  false  propbets  will  arise. 
Men  wilt  despitefully  use  you,"  Madam  Roland 
said  as  she  a:-cended  the  scaffold:  "Oh,  liberty 
liberty,  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  I" 
Pilgrim  must  avoid  tbe  slough  of  despond,  doub'.ing 
castle,  gi  nt  despair,  the  enchanted  ground,  the 
flatterer,  the  net  of  the  spoiler,  and  lear  not  the 
lions  in  the  way.  Columbus  must  have  a  brave 
heart,  must  trim  his  sails  to  tbe  storm,  must  avoid 
rocks  and  shoals,  must  quell  mutiny. 

"  Labor  omnia  vincit."  Perseverance,  faith,  work 
until  th  ;  end.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  lib 
erty,  and,  combined  with  laith  and  work,  of  all  sue 
cess.  These  have  brought  out  of  all  possibilities 
their  success.  The  acorn  grows  to  be  the  oik;  the 
marble  b  comes  the  statue;  the  canvas  the  life-like 
reality;  the  vase  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever; 
the  infant  a  statesman;  the  schoolboy  noted  among 
men;  Moses  leads  Israel  out  of  tbe  land  of  bondage 
in  Juiea  the  Child  grew  and  waxed  strong,  and  the 
world  is  saved;  Yorktown  places  the  seal  upon  vic- 
tory, and  tbe  hopes  of  the  earth  for  freedom  are 
lighted;  four  centuries  of  labor  and  faith  have  d--- 
veloped  a  continent,  and  this  year  with  all  our  wealth 
and  civilization  we  honor  Columbus. 

These  other  possibilities  have  been  realized.  Shall 
it  be  so  with  tbe  possibilities  of  tbe  Grange?  With 
this  inspiration,  with  all  it  can  do  before  us,  who 
will  wish  to  be  other  than  a  brave  soldier,  loytl  and 
true;  a  cheerful  worker,  helping  to  develop  its  possi 
biliiies  year  by  year,  aiding  in  bringing  about  the 
new  heaven  and  the  new  earth;  in  making  our  borne 
in  the  Grange,  our  home  on  the  farm  and  our  home 
in  our  country,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  founders 
of  our  Order,  "An  earthly  heaven  to  go  to  heaven 


The  Grange  has  stood  the  test  of  time  for  37 

years  It  prospers  because  it  is  founded  upon  the 
eternal  principles  of  truth  and  justice. 

Every  farmer  and  his  family  should  become  mem 
hers  ol  the  Grange,  for  their  own  good  and  for  tbe 
good  they  can  do  in  helping  to  develop  some  of  its 
great  possibilities.  Fraternally, 

Mortimer  Whitehead. 


A  Orange  Feast. 

To  THE  Editor:— On  .Saturday  last  Yuba  City 
Grange  cenferred  the  Third  and  Fourth  degrees  on 
a  class  of  18  and  celebrated  the  usual  Harvest  Feast 
or  Flora's  Festival. 

Alter  four  weeks  of  sunshine,  the  moist  south 
wind  began  to  grow  stronger  the  night  before,  and 
by  daylight,  in  spite  of  the  predictions  to  the  con- 
trary, it  began  to  rain  and  kept  it  up  all  day  at  in 
tervals.  No  great  amount  of  water  fell,  yet  at  times 
it  would  rain  quite  hard.  The  sun  and  north  wind 
had  crusted  thi.-  soil  m  tbe  grain  fields,  therefore  the 
rain  was  welcome.  Yet  many  thought  it  might  have 
come  a  day  earlier  or  later  and  avoided  the  festivi- 
ties of  the  day.  Nevertheless,  it  failed  to  dampen 
tbe  ardor  of  the  Grangers,  and  they  made  iheir  ap- 
pearance in  large  numbers  promptly  on  time,  their 
lunch-b«skets  crammed  lull  of  good  thing,  to  be 
found  only  on  the  farm. 

These  were  distributed  in  the  banquet-hall  by  a 
committee  that  did  itself  great  credit  for  taste  and 
efficiency. 

The  assembled  hosts  were  called  to  order  by 
W.  M.,  P.  L.  Biince,  and,  after  the  usual  routine 
business,  the  degrees  were  conferred  in  an  impressive 
manner,  after  which  a  procession  was  formed  and 
all  marched  to  the  banquet  hall,  where  an  hour  was 
devoted  to  feasting  and  sociability  around  tables 
loaded  to  overflowing  with  the  best  from  the  kitchens, 
the  orange  groves,  the  floral  gardens  and  the  or- 
chards— all  tbe  product  of  tbe  well  cultivated  farms 
of  the  vicinity. 

In  due  time  all  returned  to  the  Grange  hall,  where 
more  routine  work  was  transacted,  interspersed 
with  a  well-executed  literary  program.  This  con 
S'Sted  ol  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  recitations 
and  essays,  and  impromptu  remarks  for  the  good  of 
the  O  der  and  mankind. 

These  exercises  were  participated  in  by  a  well 
drilled  choir,  and  by  Bros.  Bunce,  Kells,  Walton, 
Harter,  Hardy,  Fisher,  Frisbie,  Schillig,  Green, 
Ohieyer  and  others,  and  by  Sisters  Fisher,  Wilkin- 
son, Heddon,  Littlejohn,  Tucker,  Jones  and  Broptiy. 
These  exercises  were  surpassing  in  interest  and 
amusement  and  held  tbe  large  audience  to  a  late 
hour,  when  all  turned  homeward  full  of  good  cheer 
over  the  day's  doings  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  a  goodly  number  were  present  from  North 
Butte  Grange  to  assist  in  celebrating  the  event. 
Fraternally,  George  Ohleybr. 

Yub«  City,  March  6,  1893. 


The  Secretary's  Colnmn. 

By  A.  T.  DKWKr,  Secrjtari  Stat«  Qrtnge  of  CaliforDik. 

State  GranRe  Officers  for  18QN1S93. 

Marteb  E.  W.  DAVIS,  Yulapa 

Overseer  A.  P.  ROACH  E.  Watsonville 

Lkcturer  J.  D  HUFFMAN,  Lodi 

Steward  W.  W.  GREER  Sacraiuento 

Ab8  t  Steward  E.  0.  SHOEMAKER.  Visalia 

Chaplain  S.  GOODENOUGH  Oakland 

rBKASDEEB  I.  C.  STEELE,  Pescadero 

Sec  y  A.  T.  DEWEY,  220  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

«ate-Keeper....GEO.  oh  LEVER  Jr.,  Yuba  City 

Ceres  MRS.  DEE  D.  HULL  Sacramento 

Pomona  M183  NETTIE  BR0U8E,  Merced 

Flora. ..MISS  ETTA  CORNELL,  RmlierSta  n 
Lady  Abs't  Stew'd..M1SS  S.  E.  WOOD,  Danville 
ExECDTiVE  Committee. — Cybds  Jones,  San 
/ose;  Geo.  P.  Loucks,  Pacheco;  B.  F.  Walton, 
Yuba  City. 

Pomona  Granges. 
SACRAMENTO  COUNTY  (No.  S)  -  Lwt 

Saturday  Uar(;h,  June,  Au)(ii4C  and  K  iv^jmber  at  1  p. 
Ill  Orantfers'  Ual  ,  SA:ramento;  M.,  Liwis  Schelmyer, 
Florin,  Sa:'to  Co  ;  Soc,  A.  A.  Krull,  1717  O  8t ,  Sacra- 
mento. 

•SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY  (No.  3)  -  Last 
Thi  rsJav  F.  bruarT,  M  ly,  August,  third  Thursday  No- 
vem'>er,'.it  Lodi  Hill,  Lodi,  at  10  a.m.  M.,  R.  Pixley, 
LodI;  Sec.,  J  D.  UuSmin,  Lodl. 

'SONOMA  COUNTY  (No.  1)-Thlrd  Wedoes. 
day  uctoner,  Janu  iry,  April,  July,  at  10  A.  H.,  in 
Grangers'  Hail,  !janti  Roia.  M.,  A.  P.  Uarti.i,  FeU- 
luma;  Sec,  Urs.  Mary  E.  Saxtoa,  Santa  Rosa. 

Subordinate  Granges. 

ALH  AM  dRA  (No.  2S0)-Fir8t  and  third  Saturdays 
at  2  p  M.  iu  cjran^e  Hall,  Uartiiiez.  M.,  Harry  C.  Raap, 
Martinez;  Hec,  Mre.  M.  R.  Laode  ,  Kaitinez. 

AMERICAN  RIVER  (No.  172) -Second  and 
f^uah  Saturoays,  at  Anidrican  River  O  ange  Hall,  from 
Mov.  inher  iHt  to  Keltruary  l««t,  lu  the  evening;  from 
Feliruary  Ist  to  Novumlior  Ist  at  2  P.  u.  °U.,  A.  A. 
HirrU,  Koutler.-;  Sec,  Etta  Cornell,  Koutiers. 

"ANTELOPE  (No.  100)-Se(!Ood  and  fourth  Satur- 
days in  month  at  11  A.  M  -  2d  Sat.  at  Untou  Hall,  Max- 
well,  and  ich  SU.  at  Hcooolhjuae  at  S\tn.  M.,  U.  A 
LOKan:  Sei..,  P.  Peterson,  Sites. 

•ARROYO  GRANDE  (No.  74) -First  and  third 
Siturdays  at  Arriyo  Oranda.  I(  ,  Oeu  Steele,  Edoa; 
Sec  ,  Mr8.  Anna  .Shlno,  Arroyo  Grande. 

BENNETT  VALLEY  (No.  18)-Flr9t  and  third 
Siaturdayi)  at  2  p  H.  H.,  Jolin  Burntiam,  Santa  Rosa; 
Sec,  W,  S.  Whiciker,  Sa  lU  Roaa. 

•CALIFOHNIA(No.  297)-M  ,  F..  F.  Mugler,  Ath- 
loQe;  Sec  ,  Paul  ^iiimanii,  Atblone. 

"CARPINTERIA  (No.  61)~Ever.v  other  Thursd.y 
atl:Mp.  H.  M.,  O.N.  Cadwell;  Sec,  H.  A.  Stiuaon, 
Cart  interia. 

•CRESTON  Co.  289)-Creiton,  San  LuisObiapiCo. 
M.,  J  vTWobster;  Sec  ,  .Mr8.  J.  C.  rVaterberry,  Creaton. 

DANVILLE  (No.  85)— First  and  third  Saturdays  at 
2  P.M.  M.,  F,  B.  More;  Sec,  Miss  Myra  More,  San 
Itamon. 

'DIXON  (No.  19)-Fourth  Saturday  of  each  month, 
Dix  >n,  Solaiio  Co.  M.,  Jos.  Kliue,  Dixon;  Sec,  B.  M, 
Rockwell,  Uixou. 

EDEN  (No  166)— Second  and  fourth  SaturdayH  at  3 
p  u.  in  odd  Fellows'  Hall,  Haywardi.  M  ,  H.  V.  Mon- 
eeu,  Uaywarde;  Sec,  Jo:ie  Sharai,  Hai  wardi. 

ELK  GROVE  (No.  86) -First  and  third  Saturdays 
Id  I.  O.  O  F  Hall.  M.,  L  >uli)  Seblineyer,  Elk  Orovo; 
Sec,  Qeo.  S.  >V  illiam  jon.  Elk  Qrove. 

ENTERPRISE  (No.  129)-Fir»t  and  third  Satur- 
days. M  ,  N  li.  Wilson,  Florin;  Sec,  Minnie  Toomey, 
Walsh's  station. 

"EUREKA  (No.  283)-Fjurth  Saturday  at  10  A.  M., 
Odd  F  rows' Util,  Auburn.  U.,  J.  W  Robinson;  Sec, 
E.  B.  Beecher,  Auburn. 

FLORIN  (No.  ISO)— Second  and  fourth  Satardtys,  t 
p.  H.    M.,  Miituu  Casjy;  Sec,  John  Rejse,  Florin. 

GLEN  ElLEN  (No.  2W)-Fir9t  and  third  Satur 
dtynat8p.il.  vi.,  C.  W.  H.  Brauin^;  Sec,  Uti.  M. 
A  Miner,  Qlcn  Ell  n. 

GRASS  VAl_LEY  (No  266)-Every  Saturday  at 
7:30  p.  M.  M,  Aloxanier  Ueuderson;  Sec,  O.  L. 
T«ltcher,aru9  Valley. 

GRIMES  (No.  293)-M.,  H.  P.  Strother;  Sec  ,  J. 
H  BamuoLi,  Urand  IilanJ,  Cal. 

'HOLLISTER  (No-  ll)-S9cond  and  fourth  Satur- 
days at  Hoilinter.  M  ,  Oust  >v  Browa;  Sec,  Mrs.  B.  B. 
Minsfleld.  Ho  lidter. 

INDEPENDENT  (No.  302) -M  ,  W.  S.  Eliot, 
Sec  ,  b.  T  Uitvis,  Linden,  Cal. 

LOOKEFORD  (No.  ISl)  -  M.,  J.  M.  Wblta, 
Loiikel  <r<i;  sec  ,  Mr<.  S.  L.  Locke,  Lockeford. 

LODI  (No  92)-Flrstand  thirl  Wediia«l»y8  at  2  p. 
M.  in  Lodi  Hall.  M  ,  All  la  Allison,  Stockton;  Sec, 
Miss  Florence  Huffman,  Lodi. 

'MADERA  C^o.  300)— H,,  F  J.  Quant;  Sec,  B.  W. 
Ch  l<i,  Madera,  Cal. 

MAGNOLIA  (No.  26l)-S9C>nd  Saturday  at  10  a. 
M.  u,  M.((iiulia  OraoKe  Hill,  one  mile  north  of  Bear 
river,  NevaJa  c  mn'y.  M.,  Jackson  Cuoniagbam,  Qrass 
Va.Uy;  Se  -.,  C.  D.  Bilderliack,  Colfax. 

MARCH  (No.  280)-Second  Saturday  at  2  p.  u  at 
PeuuiuKtu.i  M.,  H.  K.  Sceveuson,  West  Butte;  See., 
Jauts  Myers,  West  Butte,  Sutter  CX). 

MERCED  (N  J.  7)  -  Fir^t  and  third  Saturdays  at  10 
A.  u.  in  l'.M  iian  Castle  Hall.  H.,  A.  Bickford,  Meroed; 
bcc,  Miss  L.  Archibald,  Merced. 

MILLVILLE('''o-  221)-lflllvllle,  Pha^ta  Co.  M., 
J.  S  E'ld  ugtou;  sec,  C.  P.  Dunham,  Milliille. 

NEW  HOf^E  (No  801) -M,,  W.  K.  Joumeay, 
Sec,  uco  Loncoi,  New  Hope,  Cal. 

NORTH  BUTTE  (No.  225)-Secood  and  lart  Sat- 
urdays at  1  P  M.  at  UuloD  Hall,  Live  Oak.  H.,  D.  Fisher, 
Live  Oak,  Sutt.  r  Co.;  Sec,  Mis.  Ella  Hed^er,  Live  Oak, 
Sutter  Co. 

PESCADERO  (No.  32)-Fir«t  and  third  Saturdays 
at  Uood  leiupUri'  Hall,  2  p  u.  M.,  I.  C.  Sseele,  Pesca- 
dero; fee,  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Piper,  Pescadiiro. 

PETALUMA  (No.  23)--econd  and  fourth  Satur* 
djyj  at  1:30P.  M.  M.,  U.  u.  Orovjr;  Sec  ,  D.  O.  Heald, 
I  e  aluma,  Cl. 

PILOT  HILL  (No.  1>— Saturday  on  or  preceding 
racb  full  mojD  at  7:80  p.m.  M.,  C  S.  Rogern,  Cool, 
El  Dorado  Co.;  Sec,  A.  i.  Bayley,  illot  ilill. 

•  PLUM  AS  (No.  245) -Saturday  Bucceedinir  full 
uioun  at  1  P.  u.  M.,  R.  A.  Ueriot;  Sec,  Misj  Hattie 
Hindi,  Beck«ith. 

POTTER  VALLEY  (No-  I6) -First  and  third 
Sa  urJayn  at  2  r.  M-  M.,  Wm.  Eddie,  Potter  Vailey;  Sec, 
W.  V.Kilbouin,  Potter  Valley. 

ROSEVILLE  (No.  lai)— First  and  third  Saturdays. 
M.,  E.  C.  Bedell,  Koseville,  Sec,  3.  S.  Oladney,  Ante- 
lope, Sacrament<>  Co. 

SACRAMENTO  (No.  12)-S»oond  ud  fourth 
Saturdays  at  1:30  P.  M.  at  Oiai.gere'  Ball.  U  ,  B. 
Oreer,  Sacramento;  Sec,  Elmer  l>  McMulleo,  Box  608; 
SMiamento. 


SAN  ANTONIO  (No.  2S6)-Jol.n,  M.nterev  On 
H.,  W.  S.  Earl,  Joluo;  Sec,  Mrs  S.  8.  Paulsen,  Jolon. 

SAN  JOSE  (No.  10)-Every Saturday  at  10:80  a. 
M.  at  Qraii  I  Army  Ball,  First  St ,  San  Jose.  M.,  Phllo 
Hersej;  Sec,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Worthen,  ^a□  Jose. 

SAN  LUCAS  (Vo.  244) -Meets  at  San  Luc»i  every 

two  wseks  M  ,  B  Wood;  Sec,  Miss  Kate  Dohtrtj, 
San  Lucas. 

•SANTA  CRUZ  (No   68)-H.,  O.  0.  Wardwell; 

Sec  ,  b  Pilkiogtm,  i»iita  Cruz 

SANTA  ROSA  (No.  17)-SeeoQd  and  fourth  9»t- 
urrlays  at  1:30  p  11  M.,  Chas.  Gamble;  Sec,  Mrs. 
Olenn  Murdook,  Santi  Rosa. 

SEBASTOPOL  (No.  45)-Fir5t  and  third  Satur- 
days of  .ach  month.  M.,  Jas.  Miran;  Sec,  Uariio 
Litohlleld,  Sebaitopol. 

SELMA  (No.  291)— Selma,  Fremo  Co.  M.,  Prof. 
0.  D.  Hinds;  Sec  ,  J.  I.  Koadhouse,  S«Ima. 

SOUTH  SUTTER  (Nj.  3)7)— Fourth  Saturday. 
M  ,  John  W.  Jones  Pleasant  Grovt;  Sec,  May  Don- 
alds )n,  rl  a^nt  Urove. 

STOCKTON  (No.  70)-F.veryS»turd»v  at  1  p.m. 
M.,  M.ri  lu  C  Njj  m;  Sec  ,  N  T.  Root,  Stockton. 

TEMESCAL(No.  35)— First  Saturday  at  7:30  p.  u. 
in  O  Id  Kell  jw<  dall.  corner  Seventh  and  Frai.kiin  Sts  , 
Oakla  d,  and  third  Sat  tr  av  at  2  r  h.  at  samt  place. 
M..  WaI.er  Renwic-k,  Ewt  Oikland;  Sec,  Mrs.  Nellie  O. 
B.>hc9c>,  North  Teme^ca'. 

TULARE  (No.  198)-Fir8t  and  third  Saturdays  at 

2  p.  u.  at  Goldman's  Hall,  Talate.  M.,  Jjhn  Tuohy; 
Sec  ,  Mrs.  Bjrtha  laghain,  TuUre. 

TWO  ROOK  (No.  162)  -First  and  third  Thursdays 
atI:3UP.  11  M.,  J  K.  Deoman;  S^c,  O.  W.  Oaston, 
Petaluma. 

VAC  A  VALLEY  (No.  2»8)-M.,  Ml-s  E.  E.  Ashley; 

Sec  Mi  8  Guriruilx  Montgomery,  Vacavilie. 

VALLEY  (No.  279)-S^cond  and  fourth  Saturdays 
at  1:30  p.  M  in  odd  Fellow*' Hall,  Picbejo.  M  ,  E.  W. 
Willitms,  llayton;  Sec,  Annie  Louclis,  Pacheco. 

WASHINGTON  No.  22«)-Fint  and  third  Satnr- 
da)K.   M  ,  NeUon  D.ll;  Sec,  Sam  C.  Wa'^ters,  Clement-. 

WATERLOO  (No.  295)-M  ,  L.  A.  Gramore,  stock- 
tou;  S«i.,  C.  \.  Merrill,  Stockton. 

WATSONVILLE  (J<o.  m)-Fli-t  and  thirl  Sat- 
ur ays  at  1  r.  M.  M  ,  Mrs.  E.  Z  Roache;  Sec,  Mrs.  d. 
J  Cromarty,  Watsonvillr,  Cal. 

WEST  SAN  JOA(buiN(No.  3)-First  and  third 
Wejnesdays  a  1  p  M.  M  ,  Simeon  Uiggins,  Tracy;  Sec, 
W.  von  S  >9te  ,  T.acy. 

*WH£ATLAND(No.  2«))-M.,  J.  Steinoean;  Ssc, 
L.  HaiuiltOD,  Wheatlai-d. 

WOODBRIDGE  (No.  8I)-First  an  I  th'rd  Tues- 
dayr,  at  2  r.  H.  in  Grangers'  Hall.  M.,  H.  U,  Woods; 
Sec,  H.  0.  Shauuck,  Lodi. 

YUBA  CITY  (Nc  65)  -First  Siturday  at  Masonio 
Ha  l,  Yuba  yjily.  M  ,  P.  L.  Bunoe;  Sec,  NjIIIs  Brophy, 
Yuba  city. 

*  Those  marked  *  have  not  reported  offiesrs  tor  1893- 


State  Grange  Financial  Statement-— Re- 
ceipts duiing  F^bruiry  of  General  Fund,  S64.40; 
disbursements  $218.93;  balance  on  hand  and  n  the 
treasury,  $54293.  Receipts  ol  Lecturer's  Fund, 
$13.35;  disbursements  $18.53;  balance,  $1981.03. 
Total  biUnce  in  both  fundi  $2523.96. 

New  Deputies. — Bro.  Geo.  Ohieyer's  deputy- 
ship  embraces  Sh.ista,  Butie,  Yuba  and  I'ehama 
counties;  P.  L.  Bunce's  Sutter,  and  Will  P.  Crane's 
Mendocino  county. 

Our  Absence  for  a  week  in  Tulare  has  curtailed 
this  department.  The  report  of  an  interesting 
meeting  of  Tulare  Grange  may  be  expected  in  our 
next  issue. 

Worthy  Master  Davis  expects  to  be  with  San 
Jose  Grange  about  the  first  of  April. 


I^LANEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 

^  10, 12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
FIrst-Class  UlU  in 

No  bearings,  na 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mlU  la 
the  world. 

10 -foot  Write 

12-loot   for 

14-faot  Prices 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADDUSS — 

ntUMAH.  HOOKER  k  CO.,  San  rranclsco  or  Fresio 
C  U  L I  r  O  C  JiUSTLERl 

WIND  MILLS! 
Ql'rri   Wind  Mills! 
d  I  ttL  Towers! 


We  want  live  Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
to  whom  liberal  prices  and  terms  will  be 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 


(Mention  this  paper.) 


Chicago,  I"- 


HORACE  B.  GALE, 

CONSULTING  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER. 

roIIMF.RIV 

PROFE880B    OF    MEOHANIOAL  F.NGINEEKINO 

—     AT  Til  F, 

■tonfnrd  ITnlrenilty. 

Specialties:    Steam   Kngi  ee  ing   Electric  Lighting  ana 

Power  TrauflrnisaiDD. 
OfHc«:   40  0«llf«riil  »  ■•>  >-«.«r  .s«n  Fr»nclsoo. 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustio 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

X".  "\7C".  O'.^OKSOXU'cltoOO.. 

Sole  Agents, 

Mo.  B  MABKBT  ST.,  8kn  Fr&oolMO. 


March  1.1  1803. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


SU  llDee  or  lesa  in  (bis  directory  kt  60c  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CAULE. 


BEST  A.  J.  C.  C.  Pr'ze  Jersey  Herd  is  owned  by  Henry 
fierce,  San  Francisco.    Animals  for  Sale. 

P.  H.  BUKKE,  620  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteine;  winDera  o(  more  first  prizes,  aweepetakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pare  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.   All  itrains. 


P.  PBTBBSBN, Sites,  Colusa  Co., Importer* Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Touog  bulls  tor  ale. 


JOHN  LiTNOB,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  lor  sale. 

OHABLBS  B.  EUMBBBT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-Frleslan 
OatUe.  Catalogues  on  applloatlon, 

PBBOHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
marea,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  oata- 
logue  now  ready,   Wm.  B.  Collier. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

 sSIiEBI'  JDXF.^  

One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  tborougtily  13)3lieep,  at  a  cost 
of  <.ne  cent  eacli.  Easily  applied;  a  nourisher  of  W(  ol;  a  tertaia  cure  for  SCAB.  Lit- 
tle's dip  is  put  up  in  red,  iron  druoos,  coutainiug  5  English  or  Hi  American  gallons, 
and  is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon.  For  the  convenience  of  our  many  cus- 
tomers It  is  also  put  up  In  oae-gallon  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  eitra  charge. 
Each  drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  '*  Little's  Dip." 


NO. 


G^rCTON ,  3B:ElXji_*   cfi3  CO.. 

(Successors  to  Falener,  Bell  &  Co.) 
406  OALIPOENIA  STRhET,  SAN  FRANCIS OO.  CAL. 


MEOHAM    &  FRITSO^T, 
Importers  &  Breeders  of  Red  Foiled  Oatti 

We  have  200  head  of  Full  Bloods  and  Crossbreds  on 
Devons.  Bulls  and  Be'lers  for  saip.  Address  communica' 
tions  regarding  Cattle  to  MECHaM  &  FRITSCH,  Peta- 
luma, Cat. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBB  SAXB  8l  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franolaco, 
OaL  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  ol 
•Tsrv  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

Li.  V.  WILLITS,  Wataonville,  Cal.,  Black  Perch- 
erons.   Registered  Stallions  for  sale. 


IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Exceedingly  Fine  Breeding  Stock  For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Figures. 

ALSO,  DARK  BRAHMA  HENS  AND  PULLETS  FOR  SALE, 

The  Best  of  Winter  Layers. 

3VCXJS8  FOX^SEIlS,     -     Box  261a.     -  Oltjr,  OaI. 


POULTRY, 


ALPINB  FARM- Pure  Brown  and  While  Leghorn, 
Plymouth  Rock  and  B  ack  Minoroi  Eggs,  $1.60  per  13. 
20  Alpine  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA  PODLTBT  FARM,  Stockton, 
Cal.,  send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McPABLINQ,  Callstoga,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Bend  (or  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred  Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogae. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


J.  B.  HOTT.  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshiie  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Bams  for  sale. 


B.  H.  OBANB,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  NiUs,  Cal.,  importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumseh  and  other  choice  straliis  of  Registered 
Poland-Chin%  Bogs. 


T.  WAITE,  Perkins.  Cal.,  breeder  of  registered 
Berkshire  Bogs  and  Plymouth  Rock  fowls. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY.  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  stock,  low  prices. 


TYLBB   BEACH,    San  Jose,    Cal.,    breeder  of 
thoroughbred  Berkshire  and  Eesex  Hogs. 


HOLBERT  &  CONGER, 

Importers  and  Dealers 
Direct  from  Europe, 

EnsUsh    Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and    German  Coach 
Stallions. 
1S9  Eighteenth  St. 
Los  Angeles,  California 
Write  (or  Catalogue. 


C0LT8  BROKEN. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 
—  HAS  — 

Every  Ftcility  lor  Breaking  Colts  Properly, 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOABDBD  AT  ALL  TIMES 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OILBEBT  TOUPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  _..San  Leandro,  Gal. 


FOR  SALE, 


A  Select  Number  o 

CLYDESDALE  STALLIONS 

Descendants  of  the  Beat  and  Most  Fashionable  Strains. 
Further  Particulars,  with  Pedigrees,  upon  application  to 

H.  P.  MOHR,  Mount  Eden,  Alameda  Co. 


MANHAJTA" 


BED    BAI.!.  BRAND. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Weils,  Fargo  &  Co.,eto.,eto. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  mlloh  oows; 
It  increases  and  enriohea 
their  milk. 

898  Howard  St.,  San 
Vranelaoo.  ri«l. 


JACKS! 

Imported  and  California, 


MBOHAM   &  HINKLB, 
Importers  &  Breeders  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

The  flock  was  Impor  ed  or  bred  direct  from  Im- 
rorte  ■  stock.  The  Shropshir  excels  all  mutton  breeds 
for  a  cross  on  the  merino— giving  more  wool  and  mut- 
ton than  that  from  any  other  breed.  Pure  and  Cross- 
bred Rams  and  Ewps  tor  sikle.  Direct  itquirits  regard- 
ing Shropshlres  to  MECB  AM  &  IIINKLE,  r-etalum»,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 

 ADDRESS: — ■ 

L.  U.  SHIPPEE,  STOrKTON,  CAL. 


/sYourSfoclMi^ 
Worth  Marking? 

If  so,  use  the  best  mark  for  sheep  or  cattle,  Dana's  AVliito 
Metal  Label.  Used  by  Recording  AssociationB,  leading  breed- 
ers and  ranchers.  I  stamp  your  nanieor  address  and  coBsec- 
utive  numbers.   Samples  free.  Mention  paper. 

€.  H.  l>AJtfJL.  West  r.ebauon,  N*  K. 


Dr.  A.  HJ.  BUZ  ARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROTAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIS 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Paclflo  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  o( 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Sdentiflc  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  105  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
Ko.  MOT. 


Durham,  Devon  &  Polled  Angus 
BULLS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Recorded  and  guaranteed  pure  bnd,  FOR  SALE,  single 
or  in  carload  lots.   Prices  very  reasonable.  Address: 
GEO.  A.  WIIiET, 

Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm, 
DANVILLE  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 


ANGORA  GOATS  FOR  SALE. 

A  number  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats  In  lots  to  suit, 
rbis  Is  the  stock  of  goats  formerly  owned  by  Julius 
Weyand  and  will  be  sold  cheap  for  cash.  Address 

BBNEST  WETAMD.  Oolasa.  Oal- 


ALL  KINDS 

JERSEY  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE  BY 
H.  A.  MATHEW,        -        -        NII.ES,  OAL, 


-THE- 


HiLSTED  INCDBiTOK 

OOMPAJJT, 
III*  M]rrM«  Street,  Oaklaad  CaL 

Send  Stamp  tor  Circular. 


SHEEP  DIP 

IS  THE  BEST. 

Awarded  Grand  Silver  Medal  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  at  the  Stite  Fair,  1892.  This  is  the  ONLY  silver 
medal  ever  awarded  by  the  Society  for  a  Sheep  Dip.  It 
is  the  highest  award. 

J.  W.  GRACE  &  CO., 

480  Oalirnrnia  Street....  9an  Francisco. 

Qenerai  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


'^nsmvaM  mrms  case  is  sufr/a£A/m/f 


SURE  CURE  PGR  SCAB. 

PRIUti  $16.00   PER  OA8E. 

Sole  Agents, 

SHOOBERT,  BEALE  S  CO., 

807  California  St.,  Ran  Francisco. 


"OUR  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR" 


Will  be  In  constant  operation  at  fhe  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  The  most  practical 
macliiue  ever  offered  the  ])Oiiltry  trateruity. 
Send  Ic  stamps  for  descriptive  catalogue.  IT 
WILL  PAY  YOU.  "40"  Yards  of  HlKh  Class 
Poultry,  "40."  Illustrated  poultry  catalogue 

A^fef  s:  Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


MONEY«^.^„".;^.V 

By  using  the  Paclflo  Inonbatoi 
and  Brnoder,  which  will  hatch  ani 
kind  of  egga  better  than  a  hen.  In  uul' 
verwal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex* 
hibited.  Tlioronghbred  Ponltrj 
and  Ponltry  A  ppllances.  Send 
8  ctu.  In  if  tamps  (or  83- page  catalogus, 
with  80  full-sized  colorLd  outs  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Paclflo  I  nonba- 
tor  Co.  1807  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS  ! 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White  MInorcas, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  My  pen  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  won  second  prize  at  the  great  Petaluma  Show. 

Eggs  from  Leghorns  and  Minorcas,  $2.50  per  13,  $4  per 
26;  B.  Plymouth  Rock  eggs,  $3  per  13.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  to  all. 

FRANK  A.  BRUSH, 
Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


H.  MBOHAM, 
Breeder  of  American  Merino  Sheep  Wlth- 
ont  Horns.  The  only  flock  in  the  United  States. 
When  we  bought  our  sheep  East  24  years  aeo,  among 
them  was  a  ram  without  horns.  He  grew  to  be  a  flne 
large  sheep,  fheariog  at  2  years  old,  a  12-month'e  fleece, 
35  lbs.  of  long  white  wool, 


I  have  bred  from  him  and  his  get  ever  bince  and  have 
never  made  an  out-cross  and  never  used  the  same  ram 
but  one  year  on  the  same  flock.  My  rama  at  two  years 
old  weigh  from  160  to  180  lbs.,  have  a  strong  constitu- 
tion, withouc  wiinkles,  and  will  shear  on  an  average 
about  25  lbs.,  a  12-month's  fleece,  of  long  white  wool. 
Rams  and  Ewes  for  sale.  P.  O.  Address  Stony  Point, 
{Sonoma  Co.,  Oal.   B.  R.  Statiun,  Petcluma, 


RABBIT-PROOP 

STOCK  FENCE. 

Cheap,  Durable  and  fefiTactlVe. 

Pickets  colored  red  by  boiling  In  a  chemical  paint  to 
preserve  the  wood,  We  make  it  2  ft.,  QJ  ft ,  4  ft,  k\,  5 
and  6  ft,  high,    Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON  M'F'G  OO., 

IS  &  14  Fremont  St  San  Francisco. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  2-ft, 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
posts  above  It,  it  will  turn  any  atock  whatever. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 


Baden 


FOR  SAIiB. 

ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 
Station,  San  Mateo  Ooanty, 


Oal 


Only  three-fourths  mile  from  the  termlaug 

the  S.  F.  an  l  San  Hateo  Electric  Road. 


(■n^P  Illustrated  Publications^ 
'ICValaWITH   MAPS,  describing 
■  ■  J     B     Minneeotn, North  Dakntn. Montana, 
B  I  IBI        Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon,  tbs 
FREr  GOVERNMENT 
I  AND  LOW  PRICCj 
"  NORTHERN 
'^PACIFIC  R.  R. 
jJS'The beat  A^ionlturfll, Gnizinff  and  Timber 
I.andK  now  open  to  lettlert.  Mailed  FREE.  Addrest 
CUAS.  U.  LAjmOHN,  Laid  Con.,  II.  r.  li.  8./  81.  rnl,  aiaak 


,  Washington  and  Oregon,  tbs 
)VERNMENT 

LANDS 
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SAN  FR«NCI8r«».  VAIb 

CORPORATED  APRIL,  1874. 


Anthorlzed  Capltml  $1,040,000 

Capital  paid  up  aad  Reaerve  Fund  HOO.OOO 
Dlrldends  paid  to  Ntoektaoldera   7ao,00* 

OFFICKRS. 

A.  D.  I.OOAN  President 

I.  O.  8TEELK  Vlce-Presidont 

ALBERT  MOXTPKLLIER  Cashier  aod  MaoaKer 

FRANK  Mcmullen  secretary 

Geoeral  Ranking.   Deposits  receded,  Gold  and  Silver. 

Bills  of  Ezrhauge  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wh«  at  and  country  proiuce  a  specialty. 

January  1.  UVS.  A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 

TT*  A  mr  l-<  ■  g«  who  have 
X  J:%,MtJjl.J!dlXtt9  used  the 

PUTAWAY  -REPORT- 

U  HARROW  AiZXL  ^increased  crops. 

CyiAM  TOOLS,  1 

Address 

I 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
Sew  York  Office,  18  Cllir  St.,  Kew  Tork  City. 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO  , 

8 AN  PKANCISOO, 
Oeneral  Ageati  for  Northern  California. 


-THK- 


PorteoflsImproYed  Scraper 

Pateoted  April  3,  1S83.   Patented  April  17, 1883. 


Mann&ctnred  by  G.  LISSENDEH, 

The  attention  of  the  public  la  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it  Is  capable, 
•uch  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build- 
lux.  LevsliDf  Land,  Road  Uaking,  etc. 
TblB  Implement  will  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to  any 
eslred  distance.    It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
eposit  its  load  in  balk  as  desired.    It  wUl  do  the  work 
f  Scraper,  Orader,  and  Carrier.   Thousands  of  these 
crapers  are  in  use  In  all  parts  of  the  cooDtry. 
MM"  This  Scraper  Is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufa» 
tured  In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse, 9*0;  Steel  two-horse, (SI. 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  LISSKNDKN,  Stockton, 
Oalifernia. 


STOCK 


SCALES 


4ToN^^^^^^  $45. 
U.  S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTER. 

t^DeliTendat»oaTB.&  Btatloo  and  ample  tint*  is> 
ImJldinc  aad  tasttnc  aSowed  befcra  aoceptanea, 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON.  Bmghamtoii.M.  t 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  80ALB3, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

rwenty-flTe  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.    Send  for  Catalogue, 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

lliC  KBARNT  8T»EBT.  SAN  FRANOISOO. 


N.  OLARK  &  SONS. 

17  Spear  Street,      -      San  Francisco. 

SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPF 
AND  CAPS. 

Bend  for  prices  on  Sewer  Pipe  tor  cul  rerta,  for  roads, 
nd  for  draining  lands. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  I 

WMtewasli  Your  Bans  and  Feices! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Kithar  Saccessfally. 
CatsloKue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall, 
WM.  WAINWBIOHT, 
No.  6  .'3D«»»r  Strne*-,  Snn  Fraoolaoo,  Oal. 


arrow. 


•XIXOZ:  feet  dlAiaAeter).  $as. 


It  baa  balf-lDcb  steel 
teetb,  and  Is  made  to  ro- 
tate eltber  way  by  almply 
obanKing  tbe  cast-iron 
welKht  from  one  side  to 
tbe  otber.  Tbe  Harrow 
weltrbs  170  iba.,  and  can 
be  taken  down  and 
packed  closely  for  sblp- 
ment. 


Tba  Jackeon  Vineyard 
Harrow  rota'ea  eltber 
way,  at  tbe  will  or  tbe 
driver,  aod  by  driving 
tbe  Blow  side  next  to  tbe 
vice  or  tree  tbere  Is  no 
danger  of  hurting  It.  as 
tbe  Harrow  will  roll 
gently  around  tbe  tree  or 
vine. 


THE  JACKSON  VINEYARD  HARROW  was  designed  especially  for  vineyards  and  orchards,  where  very 
thorough  and  cartful  work  is  re<|uired.  It  was  introduced  to  the  orctaardiats  in  1881,  and  perfected  during  thtt 
s<asoD,  It  is  made  of  gas-pipe,  bent  round  like  a  wheel,  and  made  perfectly  smooth  on  the  outer  ria],  and  presents 
no  sharp  nomers  to  the  t  ees  or  viues  to  Injure  ih>m  vi  It  revolves.  It  is  provided  with  handles,  so  the  operator 
can  bold  It  to  or  from  the  row.  Every  farmer  should  have  one  for  his  garden,  and  to  Uvel  any  uneven  land,  or  fl'l 
up  dead  furrows.  Every  vineyardist  or  orchard  owner  Bhoald  have  a  Safficient  number  to  g<>  over  tbe  whole 
ground  in  a  abort  time.  When  the  surface  Is  just  in  proper  condition,  one  day's  work  is  worth  a  week's  out  of 
season.  The  Jackson  Rotary  Harrow  is  a  perfect  pulverizer,  leveler,  clod-crusher  and  weed*killer.  it  leaves 
weeds  on  top  of  the  ground— thoroughly  shaken— to  die. 

BYRON  JACKSON.  625  Sixth  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


CarbolineumAvenarius. 

THE  MOST  EFFICIENT  WOOD  PRESERVER. 

Fence  Posts  will  be  preserved  and  you  will  have 
the  laugh  on  old  Boreas  by  painting  them  with 
OARBOLINEUM. 

Treat  your  Mudsills  and  all  exposed  Timbers  to  a 
coat  of  OARBOLINEUM,  saving  both  bother  and 
mone^. 

Let  us  post  you  on  the  merits  of  OARBOLINEUM. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 

319  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


RED  SEAL  GRANULATED  98HYE 

—  SC^S    INTO    JEICfXy  A  T  ■  — 

FOR  DESTROYING  SCALE  BUGS  AND  OTHER  INSECT  PESTS 

ON    TBBE8    AND  PI,ANTS. 


FOR  TREE  WASH  I 


CSR— 

One  ponnd  to  fi  gallons  of  watar. 


Thousands  of  Orohardlsts  testify  to  its 
value,  using  it  io  preference  to  all  other 
preparations.  Where  the  Red  Seal  Is  ap- 
plied it  kills  the  Insects  and  at  the  same 
time  forms  a  coating  through  which 
others  cannot  penetrate.  When  used  In 
tbe  above  proportions,  it  Is  a 

QRBAT  BBNBFIT  TO 
TBB  TBBBS. 

Put  up  in  SIFTING  TOP  CAMS,  so  that 
any  quantity  may  b«  used  aod  the  b«l- 
anoe  preserved  ODlojured. 

MANSFIELD  LOVELL, 

1S4  California  8t. ,  San  Franolsco. 


P.C.TOMS0N&CO.PHIUi« 


ALL  GROCERS. 


FOR  HOUSEHOLD  PURPOSES 

The  Red  Seal  Lye  is  indispensable. 

USED  AS  DIRECTED  it  will  take  the 
place,  and  at  76%  less  cost,  of  all  other 
alkaline  preparations,  soaps,  etc.,  now  on 
tbe  market.  ONE  CAN  will  make  10  to 
la  lbs.  of  Hard  Soap,  or  SOO  Ibi. 
ol  Soft  Soap.     See  Directions  in  Can. 

It  cleans  floors,  kills  roaches  and  bnirs 

of  all  kinds,  cleans  milk  vessels,  tin  or 
wood;  keeps  farming  Implements  bright 
and  free  from  nist;  Is  a  perfect  disinfect' 
ant;  softens  water,  washes  dishee  and 
clothes;  and  can  be  put  to  a  thousand 
uses  in  place  of  soap  or  other  prepara- 
tlons. 


P.  C.  TOMSON  &  CO  , 

Manufacturers  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  FOOD 

Patented  June  it,  188«;  August  30,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  Jane  12,  1890. 

WB  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Oreen  Bones,  meat,  grietie  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  dHBoultv,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

OBKEN  CUT  BONK  WILL  DOUBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  EOOS, 
will  make  them  36  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  Increase  tbe  vigor  ol  the  whole  flock. 
COST  or  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymsn.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutlers  and  containing  Taolabie  intormatloD  In  relation 
to  feeding  green  cul  boneo. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacinc  Ooast  Agemts.  PBTALUMA,  OAL. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  i COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE.  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAH  FEANCI8C0,  CAL. 

Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooeta. 

CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Qraln  in  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Oargoea  of  Wheat  furnished  Shippers  at  short  not'ce. 

ALSO  OEDEBS  FOE  QEAIN  BAGS,  Agricoltural  Implements,  Wagoni,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  deicription  solicited, 

B.  VAN  BVBRT,  Manager.  A.  M.  BELT,  Assistant  Manager. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  { 


230  MABKBT  ST.,  8.  F, 
Slevator.  I'J  Front. 


}  PATENT  AQENTP. 


Conifnissloii  Merchant;. 


p.STEINHAGEN  &  C9 


[Commission  Merchants] 

406  S  408  DAVIS  ST  S.K 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AJSD  DtAUIa  IB  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE. 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Polatoes. 

Advances  made  on  OonalgnmeDta. 

SOS  *  810  DtiTli  St.,        San  FranelMe. 

ir.  0.  Box  1IU.1 
M^nstgnments  flolldted. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

BOl,  608.  606.  607  d>  600  Front  8t, 
And  SOO  Washington  St,  SAN  FRANCUOO. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

P0UI.TRT,KOO8,OAME,ORAIN,PKOOC0B 
AND  wool,. 


WETMORE  BROS.. 

CommissiOD  MercliaDts, 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  UTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

OOMBIONMKNTS  80LICITKD.     PROKFT  RffrURHS 
418,  416  Si  417  Wasblnffton  St., 

(P.  O.  Box  J098.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  Oallfomla  St..  S.  F. 
Hembers  of  the  San  Frkoeisco  Produce  Excbmors, 


JVPersoDAl  »MeoUon  given  to  sales  and  liberal  adraaoei 
made  on  eonsignments  at  low  rates  of  tatereat. 


[BnABuaaiB  18M.] 

SEORSE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

so  Clay  Street  and  38  Oommerolal  StreM 
Sab  Fbancuoo,  Cal. 
irSHIPPINO  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY.'« 


EVELETH  ft  HASH, 

0OMMIS8ION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Prodnce,  Poultry,  Oame,  Eg 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc,  423  Pront  St.,  and  2!1,  t 
225  and  277  Washington  St.,  Saa  Francisco,  Cal. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 


PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
Indlse>tlon,  I»lllou«ii<-»«,  Ilio.laohr,  Con»tl- 

fiatloB,  I»j«pep»li4.  <  hronU-  l.lTlr  1  roubles, 
Hulneu,  Hod  Complexion,  l»)«enlerT, 
OITeulTe  Breulh,  and  mII  dlMrdera  or  the 
Slomaeb,  Mvcr  and  Howel».      ,  ,    ,  . 

Rlpans  Tabules  contain  nuthlcu;  Injurloos  to 
the  most  dellcaU)  conaiituUon.  Pleanaut  to  take, 
safe,  effectual.  Olre  immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  dmeglsts.  Atrial  bottle  sent  by  man 
on  receipt  offo  cents.  Address 
THE  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO..-7 
10  SPRUCE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITT. 


ininij,  Ottchtng,  Pumping, 
mm  I    litind  andSfam:  Htating  Boilcrt.  Ao.  WM 

■  ■  ■■k^Vvay  you  to  a«fi<t  2&c. /or  £/tcffolop€dia,  of 

tsi>0£ngrauing,.  The  American  Well  Works.  Aurora,IlL 
also,  Uuor^o,  IIL;  Dallas.  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Fbancisco,  March  8,  1893. 
The  situation  in  the  local  grain  and  produce 
markets  for  the  week  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words  :  Wbe^t  is  stagnant  and  very  weak.  Citrus 
fruits  are  plenii  ul  and  sell  at  low  figures.  Dried 
fruits  are  very  firm,  with  upward  tendency.  Cheese 
products  are  not  so  high,  except  for  fancy  creamery. 
Eggs  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  Poultry  is  high. 
Fancy  prices  for  butter  are  no  longer  obtainable. 
Pork  products  are  a  little  below  high-water  mark, 
but  the  demand  is  better.  Wool  is  dull.  There  is 
nothing  doing  in  hops. 

Cereals. 

Here  is  the  situation  in  wheat :  Visible  stocks 
are  enormous  and  show  only  slight  increases  from 
week  to  week.  Crop  prosp'cf!  appear  to  be  good 
everywhere,  though  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  it  is  too  early  to  secure  reliable  information. 
The  necessary  lack  of  definite  knowledge  on  this 
subject  is  a  factor  in  depressing  the  market,  and 
will  doubtless  continue  lo  be  until  it  is  definitely 
known  whether  the  yield  for  1893  is  to  be  large  or 
small.  We  know  that  the  East  Indian  crop  has 
not  bpen  heavy,  and  exports  wiil  probably  not  be  so 
large  as  usual.  In  the  Argentine  Republic  — another 
large  exporter— however,  it  is  said  there  w'll  be 
750,000  tons  more  available  (or  export  than  evt-r 
before.  The  Australian  crop  is  reported  to  be  good, 
though  not  phenomenal. 

Much  was  expected  in  the  New  York  and  West- 
ern speculative  markets  if  the  an'i-op  ion  bill  was 
defeated,  and.  pending  action  on  the  measure,  prices 
were  borne  downward  several  cents.  Following  the 
defeat  of  the  bill,  quotations  in  Chicago  advanced 
about  three  cents,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  quotations 
in  Live' pool  were  continually  declining;  and  it  thus 
seemed  to  be  proven  that  the  anti-option  agitation 
had  had  a  repressive  (ffect,  and  that  the  market  had 
itself  demonstrated  that  it  would  be  in  healthier 
and  better  condition  if  unfettered  by  "uch  restrictive 
laws.  The  gain,  however,  was  only  temporary, 
and  appears  now  to  have  been  causei  by  relief 
Irom  the  pressure  of  anti-option  agitation.  The 
market  has  since  declined  in  sympathy  with  natural 
conditions  and  quotations  at  Liverpool.  Specula- 
tion and  an  untrammeled  speculative  spirit  have  not 
been  able  to  maintain  prices. 

On  March  loth  there  is  due  from  the  government 
statistician,  Mr.  Dodge,  a  statem-'nt  of  the  amount 
of  wheat  in  the  United  States  in  farmers'  hands, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  findings  of  the  statistician 
will  have  an  important  effect  upon  the  markets. 
That  is  to  say,  the  statement  may  afTect  present  con- 
ditions if  it  is  found  that  the  farmers'  stocks  are 
smaller  than  are  now  anticipated.  Expectation  is 
that  Mr.  Dodge  will  report  on  hands  supplies  un- 
precedentedly  large,  and,  because  of  this  impression, 
the  effect  of  his  report  has  been  to  a  considerable 
extent  already  discounted.  If,  however,  it  is  learned 
that  farmers'  holdings  aie  not  enormous,  it  may  con- 
fidently be  expected  that  considerable  relief  will  be 
experienced,  and  a  better  tone  must  prevail.  Not 
much  c^nfidence  is  now  felt,  however,  that  the  gov- 
ernment report  will  be,  in  a  great  degree,  encour- 
aging, and,  as  said  before,  this  lack  of  confidence 
has  already  influenced  the  markets. 

It  IS  worth  while  to  quote  here  from  the  weekly 
market  report  of  Norton  8c  Whittington,  Chicago 
grain-men.    These  gentlemen  say: 

"Reports  of  the  condition  of  the  growing  crop 
are  growing  more  unfavorable  and  numerous.  They 
all  agree  that,  near  as  can  be  told  at  this  date,  the 
late-sown  wheat  has  been  seriously  damaged,  while 
the  early-sown  does  not  look  at  all  promising.  These 
reports  are  making  the  b  ars  more  caut'ous  in  their 
operations  and  strengthening  the  confidence  of  the 
bulls,  who  are  likely  to  become  aggressive  unless  the 
outlook  changes.  The  Government  report,  due  on 
the  loth  instant,  will  give  an  estimate  of  the  quan- 
tity back  on  farmers'  hands,  and  according  to  the 
method  of  computation  followed  in  previous  years, 
this  amount  should  not  exceed  90,000,000  bu  hels, 
which  would  he  bullish.  For  the  immediate  future, 
we  advise  operating  on  the  long  side,  unless  the 
market  advances  to  80c  or  over,  in  which  case  we 
would  sell  short." 

The  report  also  contains  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Dodge, 
the  statistician,  and  seems  to  anticipate  that  he  will 
compute  farmers'  stocks  to  exceed  90  000,000 
bushels.  In  that  case— unless  the  excess  is  beyond 
all  reasonable  expectation— the  conclusion  would  be 
that  conditions  and  prices  will  remain  about  as  they 
are.  If  Mr.  Dodge's  computation  is  90,000,000  or 
less,  then  an  advance  is  to  be  expected. 

It  will  not  be  wise  to  place  much  reliance  on  ex- 
pectations that  there  is  to  be  a  shortage  in  this  year's 
yield.  Reports  about  the  condition  of  the  coming 
crop  are  necessarily  imperfect.  No  satisfactory  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn.  We  hope,  however,  nt  xt 
week  to  be  able,  from  Mr.  Dodge's  report,  to  make 
more  definite  statements  about  general  market  con- 
ditions and  prospects. 

Government  reports  are  that  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  wheat  in  the  United  States,  and  the  average 
price  received  on  farms  by  producers,  for  a  series  of 
years  were  as  follows  :  Wheat,  Price 

Years.  bushels.       per  bushel. 

1 887  456.  ;i29, 000  68 . 1  c 

1888  415.868,000  92.6 

1889  490.560000  68  8 

1890  399  262  000  83  8 

1891  611,780.000  83.9 

1892  515949000  63.2 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  these  figures  what  eff^-ct  the 
enormous  overproduction  of  189  r  had  upon  prices. 
Other  Grains. 

Transactions  in  barley  have  lor  some  time  been 
confined  to  small  lots.  The  tone  of  the  market  is 
improved,  however,  and  reduction  of  slocks,  now 
anticipated  (through  export),  ought  to  improve 
prices.    Demand  for  brewing  is  very  good. 

There  is  some  improvement  in  white  and  yellow 
corn.  Prices  for  large  are  better  than  a  week  ago. 
Offerings,  however,  are  rather  free — quite  enough  to 
meet  all  present  demands. 

Choice  milling  oats  have  been  in  somewl  at  light 
supply,  though  the  market  generally  is  slow. 

Rye  is  dull. 

Dried  Fruits. 

A  local  authority  says  :  "Owing  to  the  limited 
amount  of  dried  (tuit  now  left  in  first  bands,  trade 


is  necessarily  light,  and  many  orders  from  the  East 
have  been  turned  down  during  the  past  week.  As 
noted  a  week  ago,  the  raisin  market  has  continued 
to  advance  until  two  crown  loose  in  bags  at  35^c 
and  three-crown  at  45^0  are  somewh  it  in  the  nature 
of  bargains.  Shipments  during  the  past  two  weeks 
have  taken  nearly  all  available  stock,  and  there  aie 
but  few  left  to  go  forward. 

"  The  local  market  on  peaches  has  been  a  little 
quiet  at  the  recent  advance,  while  there  have  been 
no  heavy  offerings,  trade  in  this  article  being  rather 
light. 

"  Dried  grapes  are  being  held  firm  in  sympathy 
with  the  recent  advance  in  raisins,  though  values 
show  no  appreciable  advance.  There  have  been  a 
great  many  inquiries  and  few  orders  received  for 
prunes,  which  have  still  further  reduced  available 
stocks.  This  article  is  now  held  at  lull  figures,  with 
extreme  prices  for  the  large  sizes." 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Arrivals  of  oranges  are  heavy,  and  it  is  impracti- 
cable to  give  quotations  that  can  be  fully  reii'd  on. 
The  range  is  from  75  cents  to  $3,  the  foimer  for 
very  poor,  the  latter  lor  fancy  N  >vels.  The  average 
tor  seedlings  is  $1.25(^1.50,  while  good  Navels  bring 
$2@2  50.    But  they  do  not  sell  easily  at  any  figure. 

Siocks  coming  in  are  somewhat  inferior,  some  be- 
ing touched  with  frost.  Mexican  limes  which  have 
recently  ranged  high,  are  lower  under  new  imports 
from  Acapu  CO.  The  quality  is  not  good.  Apples 
are  somewhat  lower  tor  average  grades  though  choice 
reds  sell  as  high  as  $1.75  and  are  in  good  demand. 
Sales  of  fine  Spitzenbergs  are  reported  at  $2.50,  but 
the  offerings  of  this  variety  are  very  few.  Cheap 
apples  are  plentiful.  Pears  are  still  on  hand,  but 
they  are  out  of  season  and  find  no  demand. 
Poultry. 

An  advance  has  laken  place  all  along  the  line  of 
poultry  quotations.  Light  supplies  are  the  reason; 
and  the  cause  of  light  supplies  is  that  the  laving  sea- 
son has  begun  and  the  killing  season  ended.  P  ob- 
ahly  mt  until  next  summer  will  there  be  a  heavy  re- 
newal of  .'■upplies,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expict  that 
the  average  range  of  quotations  meantime  will  be 
high.  This  statement  is  subject  to  modifications, 
because  large  importations  of  poultry  come  from 
the  East  and  cause.s  a  drop  in  quotatu  ns.  These 
imports,  however,  will  naturally  be  lighter  than  in 
the  past.  The  close  game  season  having  begun, 
there  are  only  a  lew  varieties  in  the  market.  Hare 
yesterday  sold  at  $1  per  dozen.  The  numerous  rab- 
bit drives  now  taking  place  throughout  the  State, 
have  had  the  effxt  of  making  the  supplies  plentiful. 
Eggs,  Cheese  and  Butter. 

Eggs  are  very  low  and  the  quil  ty  very  good,  Im- 
pons  trom  the  East  have  practically  ceased,  inasmuch 
as  California  is  now  well  able  to  supply  itself  and 
Eastern  producers,  under  lower  prices,  cannot  well 
pay  freight  charges  and  compete.  17  cents  per 
dozen  was  the  prevailing  figure  to  day  for  ranch. 

New  cheese  i  ■  rather  slow,  though  fine  old  sells 
well. 

Fancy  grades  of  butter  move  off  well — th  y  al- 
ways do — while  others  are  dull. 

Provisions. 

Pork  products  are  not  quite  so  high,  but  condi- 
tions are  not  at  all  changed,  and  no  break  may  be 
expected.  Prices  got  so  high  that  the  demand  fell 
off  heavily,  and  dealers  were  compelled  to  yield  a 
little.  The  local  war  among  commission-men  also 
had  Its  effect.  The  Chicago  Breeders'  Gazelle  of 
March  lat  gives  the  lollowing  as  the  condition  there: 

"  The  extreme  weakness  pervading  the  hog  mar- 
ket when  we  last  wrote  did  not  give  way  to  a 
healthier  condition  until  yesterday.  Then  there 
was  an  abrupt  change,  the  mirket  bounding  up 
ici@2oc.  Not  50,000  good  merchantable  hogs  ar- 
lived  during  the  entire  six  days,  and  the  buik  of 
them  went  to  shippers.  There  were  thousands  of 
little  pigs  weighing  from  80  to  130  lbs,,  and  only 
here  and  there  a  load  that  averaged  more  than  270 
lbs.  There  was  a  further  advance  of  io@i5C  to- 
day, therefore  present  prices  are  only  io@i5C  lower 
than  those  ruling  onu  week  ago.  The  fresh  re- 
ceipts were  bought  up  quick  at  $7.6o@8  15  for  poor 
to  choice  light,  $7.85(^8.25  for  mixed  and  medium, 
and  $8.10(^8.40  lor  common  to  prime  heavy."  The 
Gazelle  says  of  sheep:  "  The  receipts  of  sheep, 
though  much  less  than  for  the  previous  two  weeks, 
were  larger  than  is  usual  to  the  season,  about  47,000 
head  arriving.  However,  there  did  not  appear  to 
be  too  many,  for  prices  have  grown  stronger,  clos- 
ing I5@25c  higher  than  they  opened.  The  con- 
sumption of  mutton  is  unprecedented'.y  large,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  (act  that  within  the  last  four  weeks 
no  less  than  219,000  head  have  been  unloaded  on 
the  Chicago  market  without  subj-cling  prices  to  any 
serious  decline.  The  last  month's  receipts  are 
greater  than  for  any  previous  February,  and  lack 
only  8000  head  of  equaling  the  greatest  number  ever 
recorded  lor  a  month.  In  quality  the  off  rings  con- 
tinue good,  consisting,  as  they  largely  do,  of  fed 
^'.'esterns.  To  day's  market  was  active  and  strong, 
ruling  a  shade  higher  than  yesterday,  at  $3.5o@5.4o 
for  poor  to  choice  sheep,  and  at  $4  5o@6.35  for 
lambs." 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes  are  firm,  sweets  having  advanced  mate- 
rially. Salinas  are  entirely  out  o  the  market.  River 
Reds,  which  have  for  some  time  betrayed  weakness, 
are  in  better  tone  and  quotations  have  advanced. 
There  are  small  receipts  of  new  potatoes,  but  it  will 
be  several  weeks  before  they  begin  to  come  in  with 
freedom. 

The  bean  market  is  very  strong  under  heavy  or- 
ders from  the  East  (or  all  varieties  of  white  beans. 
Shipments  this  year  to  the  East  have  been  far  in  ex- 
cess of  those  of  any  former  season,  and  stocks  are 
being  reduced  to  a  prettv  small  amount.  Limas 
are  very  strong,  and  it  is  believed  stocks  will  be  en- 
tirely cleaned  up  before  the  beginning  of  a  new  sea- 
son. 

Asparagus  and  rhubarb  are  cheaper.  No  cucum- 
bers or  tomatoes  have  come  in  for  several  days. 

Onions  are  steady,  though  prices  are  lower  than  a 
week  since. 

Choice  peas  are  firm,  and  mushrooms  are  scarce. 
Miscellaneous. 

The  crop  of  honey  (or  1892  was  exceedingly  small 
in  this  State  as  well  as  in  the  East,  and  an  active 
demand  for  all  kinds  has  taken  everything  in  sight. 
Prices  have  ruled  higher  than  in  any  previous  sea- 
son for  several  years  past  and  there  is  little  lelt  to 
supply  the  local  demand.  The  weather  thus  far  has 
been  extremely  favorable  for  the  coming  crop,  as 
the  fre<)uent  and  copious  rains  have  assuret)  plenty 


of  blossoms,  unless  something  unforeseen  happens. 
The  introduction  of  California  honey  through  the 
East,  especially  of  extracted,  has  been  so  general 
that  dealers  anticipate  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  the 
large  output  now  promised  at  good  prices. 

The  wool  market  is  in  abeyance,  waiting  for  the 
spring  clip.  It  is  about  ready  to  begin  in  Kern 
county. 

Soft-shell  almonds  and  walnuts  are  scare  and 
bring  more  than  quotations. 

There  has  been  a  good  shipping  demand  for  tal- 
low of  late. 

Mutton  is  firm,  while  beef,  which  comes  in  freely, 
is  easy.  A  carload  of  spring  lamb  arrived  yesterday. 
Hogs  are  a  little  easier,  though  prices  are  very  satis- 
factory. 

Nothing  is  to  be  noted  in  hops. 
Hay  is  weak. 

CroD  Prospects  for  January. 

The  special  agent  of  the  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Department  reports  the  following  as  Euiopean 
cop  conditions  and  prospects  in  January: 

Greal  Brilain. — The  weather  during  January  has 
been  favorable  to  winter  grain.  In  most  parts  se- 
vere wealh -r  has  prevailed.  In  the  northern  parts 
and  in  Scotland  the  fields  have  been  protected  by 
snow  and  no  serious  damage  has  occurred. 
Milder  weather  prevails  now  and  an  increased  yield 
per  acre  is  predicted.  The  favorable  reports  from 
the  other  grain-producing  countries  have  k^pt  prices 
steady,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  material 
advance;  in  fact,  the  tendency  is  toward  lower  prices, 
notwithstanding  the  frost  blockade  throughout 
northern  and  central  Europe.  The  severe  weather 
has  destroyed  the  field  root  crop,  chiefly  turnips, 
upon  which  the  farmers  depend  largely  (or  the  sub- 
sistence of  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  this  has  pro- 
duced a  stronger  demand  (or  oats  and  maize  for 
feeding.  It  is  estimated  here  that  the  American 
surplus  of  wheat  is  16,000,000  bushels  above 
former  estimates,  and  that  the  Australasian  surplus 
will  add  16,000,000  bushels  more  of  the  crop  of 
1892.  The  low  prices  heretofore  prevailing  are  be- 
lieved to  have  check  d  sales,  and  the  surplus  there- 
fore is  considered  unusually  large. 

France. — According  to  the  report  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  the  area  sown  with  wheat  is  about 
f  qiial  to  that  of  last  year.  The  conditi  -n  up  to 
Decmber  15,  outside  the  areas  partially  irjured  by 
the  fall  flooos,  left  little  to  desire.  On  the  whole 
'he  outlook  is  belter  than  at  the  end  of  December. 
The  condition  of  winter  crops  is  regarded  as  satis- 
factory. 

Germany. — The  snowfall  has  been  quite  general, 
and  the  conditions  are  regarded  as  very  favorable  to 
a  full  yield.  The  plants  are  reported  to  be  in  ex- 
cellent condition  and  no  com  laints  of  injury  are 
he  <rd. 

Auslria-Hungary. — Conditions  are  generally  fa- 
vorable. 

Italy. — The  variableness  of  the  weather  has  not 
been  entirely  favorab'e.  The  milder  weather  now 
gives  an  assurance  of  an  average  yield,  and  no 
serious  complaints  are  made. 

Denmark. — The  conditions  here  are  not  less 
favoiable  than  elsewhere  throughout  northern 
Europe.    A  full  average  crop  may  be  expected. 

Russia.--  Except  in  the  extreme  southern  part- 
the  snow  fall  has  been  most  favorable  to  the 
autumn  sowings  and  little  damage  has  occurred. 
The  plentiful  rainfall  and  ample  covering  afforded 
by  the  snow  have  operated  to  improve  the  prospect, 
and  few  complaints  of  injury  are  made.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  1893  crop  is  considered  assured. 

India. — The  latest  official  reports  indicate  thnt 
in  the  northwest  provinces  and  Oudh  and  in  Pun- 
jab the  area  sown  is  five  per  cent  above  that  of  last 
year.  In  the  Punjab  the  area  is  put  at  6,512,700 
acres,  which  is  not  up  to  the  average  of  the  last  five 
years.  In  the  Central  Provinces  the  area  sown  is 
larger  than  usual.  The  conditions  are  generally 
good,  but  final  results  depend  upon  the  winter 
rains.  In  the  Central  Provinces  the  prospects  are 
reported  as  exceedingly  good.  The  reports  from 
Calcutta,  by  the  Madras  Board  of  Revenue,  indicate 
that  the  harvest  in  the  southern  districts  has  only 
yielded  small  return. 

New  Soulh  Wales. — The  area  under  wheat  this 
year  is-eotimated  at  509,760  acres,  or  86,496  acres 
more  than  last  year,  the  product  being  7, 176,000 
bushels  or  3,212  232  bushels  more  than  last  year. 
It  is  therefore  estimated  that  this  colony  will  require 
to  import  1,250,000  bushels  in  1893  against  3  312,000 
bushels  imported  last  year. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Re(!eint9  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  March  8,  1893,  were  as  follows  : 


Flour,  qr.  sks  102,737 

Wheat,  ctla  357,«5'i 

Barley,    "    57,334 

Rye,  "   

Oats,      "    3,.5"3 

Corn,      "    5,273 

Butter,  "    1,"34 

tCheeee,  ctis   749 

do  bxs  

Eggs,   doz  68,02 

Beans,  sks   2.!i05 

Potatoes,  sks   24,303 

Onions,      "    3.161 

Bran,       sks    17,631 

Buckwheat  *'  

Midr'lings   "   5,767 

Screenings  

Chicory,  bbl»  

Hop^,  bdls  


Wool,  bdls   212 

Hay,      ton    2,303 

Straw,     "    1,5 

Wine,  gals   390,  60 

Brandy,  "    7,850 

Ralsias,  bza    1,950 

Honey,  ca   

Peanuts,sk3   

Waluuts  *'   

Almouds  " 
Musta'd  " 

Flaiseed  "   

Popcoru  "   

tironm  corn.bbla  

L-ather,  rolls   392 

Tal  ow,  Otis   327 

Hides    3,1'25 

Pelts   1,373 


.1 


50 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Coast  Products  and  Prices. 

Nbw  York,  March  5  — The  past  week  was  as  dull 
as  any  of  the  winter.  Local  distributors  are  well 
supplied  with  mo.sti  oast  table  gnods  ami  the  country 
roads  are  so  hincked  by  snow  that  outside  replenish- 
menis  are  diffieuit  to  supt>ly.  There  Is,  however, 
little  wavering  of  i>rice  even  with  this  coudition,  and 
no  fne  fenrs  a  collapse. 

An  incident  occurred  this  week  which  makes  Cali- 
fornla'b  orchards  seem  nearer.  A  small  consignment 
of  ripe  peaches  in  good  order  arrived  here  from  the 
Cape  of  'iood  Hope.  They  were  four  weeks  lu  pas- 
sage and  came  via  England. 

Canned  FruitR— fancy  California  fruit  Is  nam"d 
with  some  firmness,  but  the  general  average  quality 
oflering  is  large,  nnd  as  buyers  have  come  to  regard 
the  market  as  off.  It  Is  likely  that  when  trading  re- 
gains strength  "ome  of  the  less  popular  and  old-crop 
brands  will  havo  to  give  concessions  to  start  them 

Prunes— Buyers  wnulrt  have  to  pay  full  late  figures 
with  forties  and  fifties  at  13(ai3%c  in  boxes. 

Peaches— Prices  are  well  maintained.  Common, 
sacks,  12J.^'^:  prime.  13Uc;  fancy,  HVic. 

RalsliiH -There  Is  littlo  wholesale  movement,  but 
the  consumptive  trnde  Is  favorably  steHdy.  B  ith 
California  and  Valenclas  are  in  '''w  hands  and  few 
roor^  of  the  latter  are  to  arrive.  The  toretgn  will  be 


pushed  out  faster  than  the  Pacifies,  as  they  do  not 
possess  the  carrying  merit  of  domestic  in  hot  weather. 
All  prices  remain  firm;  two-crown  bags,  43^c;  three- 
crown,  5 'Xc,  boxe  1  Chesters  sold  at  last  advance  to 
«2  ',5;  layers  steady,  at  8160(3)1.70;  so  are  loose,  at 
81.20@1.40. 

Ar  ricols- Indicate  an  early  inquiry  and  are  held  at 
ISffllVJ^c,  strong. 

Wool— Business  at  New  York  continues  light  in 
domestic,  with  a  good  demand  in  foreign  carpet. 

The  Boston  market  reports  fully  supported  prices, 
with  trade  rather  restricted  bv  hard  hauling  of  sup- 
plies to  mills.  Some  of  the  small  factories  have  shut 
down  temporarily  from  this  cause  which  has  also 
kept  many  buvers  from  attendance. 

Sales  at  New  York,  39o,noo  pounds  dompstic,  in- 
cluding 25,000  California  spring,  at  15c;  80,000  pounds 
fall  at  16@18c,  and  532.000  pounds  foreign. 

Sales  ai  Boston,  2,345,000  pounds  domestic.  Includ- 
ing 105,000  spring  California,  at  14(a20c;  25,000  fall  at 
16e. 

Lima  Beans— Recent  free  deliveries  have  no  de- 
pressing effect  upon  sellers  $2  20  per  bushel  being 
now  the  general  rate  for  all  decent  to  prime  spot  lots 
of  lair  size. 

Hops -Though  last  prices  are  unchanged  the  light 
sales  iudicate  a  weak  feeling,  especially  in  the  State 
markets.  Spring  brings  a  need  of  realizing  In  the  In- 
terior, besides  foreign  letters  confirm  recent  cables  as 
to  the  prolonged  dullness  abroad  and  buyers  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation,  lu  the  hup  disiricts  here 
191^0  has  been  accepted  for  prliae  lots  and  some  of 
our  best  spot  Pacifies  have  sold  at  22>^c.  Exports  for 
the  week,  414  bales. 

Visible  Grain  Supply. 

New  York,  March  6.— The  visible  supply  of  grain  is 
as  follows:  Wheat.  79.097, Ouo  bushels,  a  decrease  of 
467,(00;  c.nru,  15,287,000  bushels,  au  increase  of  193  000; 
oats,  5.159  000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  297.000;  rye,  919,- 
000  bushels,  an  increase  of  4,000;  barley,  1,719,100 
bushels,  a  decrease  of  133,000. 


Grain  Futures. 


Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 


July, 
Ssltifd 


Mar.       April        May.  June. 

Thursday  63U7id      5fi8ld      5sf9»d  fslOld 

Friday   58i7Sd      5  O.iid      5-inSd      5slI}H  fsUld 

Sati.nlay         it,W  d      5sii8id      6s' 9}d      5sl  Jd  Bsiold 

Monday          5s  7{d      5sn8jd      SsOSjd      5sl0  d  Eslljd 

Tuesday         fsO?  d      Ssis  d      5809id      ."is  '  jd  SsIOsd 

The  fallowing  are  the  prices  for  California  careoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  he  past  week: 
00.     PS.    N.  D.  Market  for  P  8. 

3  8  d  Weak 

30i,0d  Wfak 

.30sOd  Weak 

3PB0d  Weak 

30  "d  Weak 


308(;d 
309i;d 
3096d 
3  slid 
30*6d 


Thursday...  liOsO'l 

Kriday  30»0d 

Saturday..  31  sUd 

Monday  29.9d 

Tuesday....  l!St89d 
To-iav  8  Cftbleio'an.  is  as  follow- 
LivERPOOL,  March  8. -Whta'.- Quiet  but  steady.  Cali- 
fornia spot  lots,  68  Id;  oft  coist,  298  6d((i29s  9d;  just 
hipited.  303  3d;  nearly  due  29s  9d;  cargopn  off  coast,  quiet; 
on  past'aiie,  very  quiet;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  slow;  French 
country  maiketr,  luactive. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  bushel  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York. 


March. 

m 

77 
79} 
77$ 


May. 
81} 
791 
79} 
798 
79* 


811 
8U 
81i 
81 


March. 

Mav. 

July. 

7'« 

74i 

76i 

74I 

77I 

763 

735 

7«l 

761 

rt\ 

7Ci 

75} 

Day. 

Thursday  

Friday  

Saturday  

Monday  

Tuesday  

The  fol'owing  is  to-day's  telegram — per  bushel; 

Niw  York,  March  8. -Wheat— 785c  for  May,  and  8CJc 
for  July. 

Chicago. 

Day. 

Thursday  

Friday  

Sa  ur.lay  

Monday  

Tuesday  

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram -per  bushel: 
Chicaoo,  March  8.-  Wheat   763c  for  May. 

San  Franclsoo. 

WHEAT. 

March 

Thursday,  hlgh-st  t$l  29} 

"        lowest   *1  29 

Friday,  highest   •!  30 

lowest   'l  27J 

Saturday,  highest   *1  30 

*'        lowest   *1  27i 

Monday,  highest   '1  30 

"      lowest   *1  Ti\ 

Tuesday,  highest  *1  30 

lowest   '1  26J 

tBuyer's  option. 
*Milling. 

Th  ■  follo^ng  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
M  rning  1 1  formal  -  Wheat-May,  120O  tons,  $1,261  ^  ctl. 
R' ^ular  Se'sidn.  May,  200  tops.  .Sl.26i;  300,  $1.2bj;  510, 
$1.•.^6J.  December,  2iO  tons,  SI. 32i  #  ctl.  Afternoon  Ses- 
sion.—May.  1  00  tons,  $1.2iJ;  40d,  $1.2Di.  December,  100 
tons.  81.328  *  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

March.  May. 

Thursday,  highest  

"  lowest  


*'  lowest  

Saturday,  highest  , 
"  lowest.. 


Miy. 
31  29 
1  28i 
1  29 
1  275 
1  27i 
1  27* 
1  26J 
1  26! 
1  28t 
1  2i| 


843 

858 

81J 

842 

84i 

85 

"i 

84f 

84? 

81: 
84 1 

83| 

84 

83l 

84 

83| 

84} 

83} 

84 

l0Wt>Bt    

*Sample  market-  choice  brewinjr. 

Barley  luf  rinal  — N  '  feales.  Regular  Seeslon.— May,  100 
tons.  8tgc;  100,  84ic.  S-ller  1893,  new.  300  tons.  83ic  #  ctl. 
Afternojii  Se^ision.— May,  JOO  tone,  84Sc  ^  ctl. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


Choice  selected,  in  good  . 
quot'itions,  while  very  poor  gi 
quotattous. 

Ulmes,  Mex         6  00  (^  6  00 

Do  Cal   —  ® 

Lemons,  hoi. ...  2  60  O  3  60 
Do  Sicily  choice  5  00  (3  5  60 

Apples   3.5  O  65 

Do  Oond   75  @  1  25 

Do  Extra  choice  1  51  (3  1  76 

P>ar«   26  (^  1  00 

do  Winter  Nells  1  00  (^  1  60 

PHrsimmo  s   60  @  1  00 

Orange^,  pr  bx- 
NaTels,Kiver'do  2  50  O  3  00 
Do,  Butte  Co.,.  2  00  @  2  60 
■•eedrg.River'de  1  25  c«  1  50 

Do,  Fresnii          1  25  (g  1  .50 

Do.  Butt'f'o...  1  25  @  1  50 
Kitra  c  hoice  fruit  for  special 
punioaes  bmHs  at  an  advance 
on  outsl  ie  quotations 

Beets,  sk    -  @  60 

Carrots,  sk   40  @  60 


fetch  au  advance  on  the 
ades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
March  8  1393. 


Okra,  dry,  ib. . . 

15  «. 

Parsnips,  otl. . . . 

1  00  9) 

1  25 

Peppers,  dry,  lb 

7 

Turnips,  ctl  

70 

CahhaRo.  100  lbs 

80  at 

90 

(liarlio,  K)  Ib  . . . . 

m 

1} 

Mar'fat  SquHSh, 

•W  ton  10  00  &\1  00 

60  & 

60 

60  « 

60 

Mushrooms, s^i  lb 

"0,  Common. . . 

10  & 

15 

Do,  Bution  .... 

20  ® 

30 

Tomatoes,  box. 

—  «B 

String  Beam. . . 

15  ® 

13 

Rhubarb  

8  m 

10 

'J'een  Peas  

4  @ 

« 

10  m 

16 

f^ictimbers,  doz  1  0 '  @  1  GO 

Now  Potatoes. . 

2  w 

3 

Live  Stuck. 


BEEF. 

Utall  fed  f^m- 

Orans  ted,  extra  6}  c(— 

first  qualitv   6  @  — 

^"onn  1  nniility  5  (^  — 

Third  quality  44®- 

Bullsani  thin  Cows.. .2  (S— 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  6  &1\ 

Do  light  8  ^8j 

Dairy  8  J  '  9 


MtrrroN. 

Wethers   8J®— 

Rwfls   8  (»— 

Do  Spring  16  @18 

H008. 

Light,  *  tt),  cents   CIS- 
Medium  7  «— 

Heavy   7}!a 

Soft   6  @- 

Feedera   6}il- 

■I'^-k  Hoes  6  <»  6} 

Dressed  10  (glOj 


Continued  on  next  page. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


March  11,  1893 


General  Produce. 


Extra  choice  in  good  packaeeB  fetch  ao  advance  ou  top 
quotations,  while  very  poor  gradenstU  Ikrs  than  the  lower 
Quotations.  March  8,  1893. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS.      ISonora  1  20  @  1  30 

Bayo.  ctl  2  50  rn  2  60  HOPS. 

Butter   2  75  (3  3  l  O  1892,  fair   IB  @  — 

Pea   2  75  #  2  80  |f}iod   18  W  — 

Red   2  75  @  3  00  Choice   19  @  — 

Piuk  2  50  (g;  2  6U  FLOUR. 

Bmall  White...  2  B5  @  2  85  lF.Ttra,citymill8  3  90  m 
Large  White...  2  70  O  2  80  iDo  country  m'li.  3  90  @ 
Lima   3  00  @  3  in  ISuperHne          2  60  @  3  00 


22  @ 

23  m 

24  m 

15  @ 

16  «t 


12i@ 

10  m 

5  @ 
12  (9 


Fid  Peaa.blli  eye  I  10  (a  1  65 

Do  green   2  00  ®  2  25 

Split   460(3560 

BUTTER. 
Oal..    poor  to 

fair,  lb   15  (8  — 

Do  g'd  to  choice  20  @ 
Do  Giltedscd... 
Do  Creuinery. . . 
Do  do  (iiltedge, 
KaAt*'ru,  lad  e. . 
Cal.  Pickled  ... 

Cal.  Keg   15  @ 

Eaat'ru  Cr<  am'y    19  ^ 

CHEESE. 
Oal.  choice 

cream  

Do  fitlr  to  good . 
Do  Oiltedged.. 

D'«  Skim   

Young  America 

EGGS 
Cal.  "aflis,"  doz 

Do  shaky . , :  

Do  candled.... 

Do  choice   17 

Do  fresh  laid. . . 
Do  do  B*lcd  whte 
Do  selected 


NUTS— Jobbing. 
Walnuts,  hard 
shell.  Cal.  lb.. 
Do  soft  shell... 
Do  paper-shell . . 

—  'Ahnonds,  f>ftsbl 
21  {Paper  shell  . .  . 
23  I  Hard  shell  

—  Brazil  

—  Pt^cans,  small. . 
IS  jno  large   14  @ 

—  I  Peanuts   3i( 

—  iFillierta   10  # 

20  IHickory   7  @ 

Chestnuts 

ONIONS. 
14  iSllverskin    ...    1  50  @  2  CO 
12  I  POTATOES. 

—  iRiver  Reds.     .     80  @  - 


6i  I  Early  Rose,  ctl.  1  00  1  10 
"  80  S  90 


10  & 
17  @ 


13  I  Peerless 

Do  do  OrecoD..  I  16  ta  1  25 

-  'Sweet   1  60  @  1  75 

—  I   Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
money 

POULTRV. 

17  I  Hens,  doz          7  00  W  8  00 

IB  iRooste's.  old...  6  50  (3  7  00 
16  ]Do  young.      ..7  00  (8  9  00 
Outside  prices  for  selectedi Broilers,  small.  4  50  w  5  00 

large  esgs  and  inside  pricesiDo  large   5  00  @  6  60 

for  mixed  sizee-sraall  eggs  Fryers   6  50      7  <0 

are  hwd  to  sell.  Ducks   7  00  @790 

FEh:D  Do  Urge   8  00  @900 

Bran,  ton  13  50te  14  00  Geese,  tair          2  26  @  2  60 

FeedmeaL  26  00@  26  00  Tiurkeys,  goWr.     17  ®  20 

Grd  Barley....l9  OOrfl  19  50  Turkeys,  hens. .     17®  20 

Middlings  19  00@  22  00  .Do  dressed  20  @  33 

Oil  Cake  Meal. .  @  35  00  '   AU  kind*  of  poultry,  if  poor 

HAY.  |or  small,  sell  at  less  than 

Compressed  ...  6  50<@  9  50  quoted;  if  large  and  in  good 
Wheat,  per  ton.  7  00*<  —  icondifeioo,  they  sell  Cor  more 
Do  choice      .. —  -  @  12  00  [than  quoted. 

Wheat  and  oats  7  00®  10  00   

9  00  (Manhattan  Egg 
9  00  «  Food  (Red  Ball 
60     Brand)  in  100- 


Wlld  Oats   7  00( 

Cultivated  do  .  6  OOi 
Barley   6  00( 


Alfalfa. 


8  00@  lu  60  I  lb.  Cabinets. 


9  60  !  PROVISIONS. 
SO  lOal.  bacon, 
I   heavy,  per  lb. 

80  Medium  

Light  


@11  50 


12  (a 

13  ® 
14i@ 
11  ($ 

nm 


Clover   7  OOW 

Straw,  bale   35@ 

GRAIN,  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  ctl  75 
Dogoed    8'}(g 

Do  choice   S^iftC  —  —  Lard  

Do  brewing          99  @      95  |Cal  sm'k'd  beef . 

Do  do  choice...   92JOT  iHams,  Calsalt'd 

DodoGiltedge    95  (3  I  Do  Eastern. 

Do  Chevalier...   82i(a      90  |  SEEDS. 

DodoGiltedge.!  15  ra  Alfalfa   10  (a 

Buckwheat  1  76  @   2  00  Clover,  Red. .. .     16  @  — 

Corn,  white.... 1  05  (a   1  07JlWhite   30^  - 

YeUow,  large...  1  05  S  1  07i  Flaxseed   2JW  3 

Do  small  1  06  @  1  074lHemp   4J@  - 

Oats,  milling.    I  40  @  1  60  ;Uu  brown   5  @  54 

Feed,  choice....!  3  Jia  I  WOOL. 

Do  good  1  3=;  @  '  Fall,  1892. 

Do  tair  1  30  (g  S  Joafiuin.  plain  6Jg 

Do  common  !  25   Do  mountain... 

Surprise  1  45      —       Do  lamb   

Black  feed  1  05  (a   1  12i  Northern  Choice 

Gray  1  26  S   1  30  Do  Defective... 

Rye  1  10  @   !  13  "o  Lamb  

Wheat,  milling  HONEY -1892  Crop. 

Gi  tedged    .  1  32J(a  White  c<mb, 

Goodto  choice..!  27  (tc  130,  2-Ib  frame. .. . 
Do  fair  to  Kood  1  26  @  1  27i,Do  do  1-lbframe 

Shlpping,choicel  25  (3  IWhite  extracted 

Do  good  1  224@  Amber  do  

Do  fair  1  20  W  Dark  do  

OommoD  1  17  @  Beeswax,  lb  


Aloha  Orange  Nnrseriea. 

The  Rural  Pkess  is  in  receipt  of  a  very  neat 
little  catalogue  for  1893  from  these  nurseries.  Its 
lists  of  citrus  fruit  trees  embrace  choice  varieties, 
while  in  deciduou=  fruits  and  ornamental  plants,  ii 
leaves  nothinR  to  be  desired  in  kind  or  quality.  The 
stock  is  large,  and  all  grown  in  the  Aloha  nurseries. 
Stock  ordered  from  them  will  bejfound  true  to  name, 
well-rooted,  healthy  and  free  from  jjests.  Send  frr 
the  catalogue  to  Fred  C.  Miles,  manaeer,  Penryn, 
Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


Three  and  One-Halt  Days  to  the  World'i 
Fair, 

We  lake  pleasure  in  advising:  the  readers  of  the  Pacific 
BrRAL  Pbkss  that  the  UNION  PACIFIC  la  the  mosc 
direct  and  quickest  line  frrm  San  Frandec}  ana  all 
points  in  California  to  the  WORLD  S  KAIK. 

It  is  the  ONLY  LINE  runnlni;  HulUan's  latest  im- 
proved veitibuled  CrawlnK-Hoom  Sleepjrs  and  I'inln^ 
Cars  irom  San  Franoisco  to  (  hicago  without  chang;e,  and 
only  one  change  o'  cars  to  New  York  or  Boston. 

Select  Touriit  Excursions  via  the  OMON  PACIFC 
leave  .Sin  Francisco  tver.v  Thuisday  for  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Boston  in  ch.rge  of  experienced  managers, 
who  give  their  personal  attention  t)  the  comfort  of 
laui  sand  children  traveling  alone. 

Steamship  Tickets  to  an'I  Irom  all  points  in  Europe. 

For  tick  ts  to  the.World's  Fair  and  all  poiDti  east  and 
for  Sleei  ing-Csr  acommodati  na  call  on  or  address 
D.  W.  Hitchc  ck,  General  A»ent  Union  Faciflc  Sfstom, 
No  1  Montgomery  street,  ban  !■  ranclsco. 


N 


CU/  I>in«oln  Corelean  Pear  TRKE«. 

i.  W»  J»j,«n,  OcMcn  Kuaart.  I.lahu,  Vermont  B*»utT 


il&bu,  T«nnoDt  Bwutj  uid 

IJ1  ^ij  .fapan.  Marnmoth.  Success,  Advaoce, 

'       ChMtnuu.    Japan,  I'cr»i»ii,  Eogluli  WftlauU.  Pecau, 

OVcLTIES  J:L^",v».^„„ 

cyu  strawberry,  Raspber-y.  Blackberry.  Cur- 
rant,  Gooseberry   PL,«N't(i.  Apple, 
Peach.  Plum.  Quince  TKEKW. 


J.  S.  OOLLlNa  &  SON. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Mooreatown,  1*. 


Bowens  Academy, 

University  At«.,  BerkeleT. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

For  Boys  and  Vouog  Men. 
Speiial  university  pretaratlon,  depending  not  on  time 
but  on  progress  In  studies. 

T.  H.  BOWENS,  M.  A..     -     Head  Master 

School  ot  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
TAB  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISOO,  OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DEK  NAILLKN,  President. 
Assaying  ot  Ores,  $38;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
|a<;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Pnll  course  ot  assaying,  |(0, 
BSTABLISHED  ISM.  tT  Send  lor  circnUi 


A  General  Bound  Up. 

In  the  farming  districts  of  California  where  the 
depiedations  ol  squirrels  and  gophers  are  so  univer- 
.sal.  and  where  the  individual  and  aggregate  losses 
iheieby  caused,  foot  up  such  enormous  amounts,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  every  man  or  woman  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  to  exert  every  means 
within  their  reach  to  destroy  the  evil.  This  is 
a  duly  that  they  owe  no  less  to  their  neighbors  than 
to  themselves.  When  it  is  known  that  the  means 
for  destroying  the  pests  is  at  hand  and  easily  ob- 
tained, the  problem  is  at  once  simplified,  and  as  the 
mating  season  of  these  rodents  is  at  hand,  prompt 
and  active  measures  by  those  who  have  been  their 
victims  in  past  seasons  will  no  doubt  be  the  order  of 
the  day. 

Then  for  a  general  massacre,  the  farmer  who  is 
wise  with  experience  or  advice,  will  ask  his  grocer 
for  "  Wakelee's  Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator." 
And  he  will  take  no  other.  In  case  the  dealer  should 
not  have  the  genuine  article  in  stock  and  should  at- 
tempt to  push  an  infrrior  preparation  upon  I  iin,  the 
man  who  is  determined  to  kill  will  at  once  order 
"Exterminator"  Irom  headquarters,  (  Wakelee  & 
Co.,  San  Francisco.)  The  cost.  50c  p^r  one-pound 
can.  or  $5.50  per  dozen,  is  practically  about  the  price 
of  the  imitations,  and  will  cut  little  or  no  figure  in 
the  business  when  the  results  accruing  a-e  taken  in- 
to consideration.  To  give  a  betier  id>a  of  the  nature 
and  application  of  the  Wakelee  Exterminator,  as 
well  as  to  quell  the  doubts  of  those  who  are  not  at 
present  acquainted  with  its  merits,  the  following  tes- 
timonials are  submitted: 

[Frim  John  T.  Ward,  Esq..  Napa.J 

ME.SSRS.  Wakelee  &  Co.  Gentlemen:—  >Ve  have 
given  your  Squirrel  Exterminator  a  lair  trial,  and  are 
perlectly  satisfied  with  its  workings.  It  is  a  dead 
shot;  15  kernels  at  each  squirrel-hole  will  kill  almost 
every  squirrel,  and  after  filling  up  the  holes  few  are 
found  re.opened. 

We  poisoned  one  field  which  was  badly  infested; 
to  secure  the  scalps  we  placed  the  poison  two  feet 
from  the  holes.  In  almost  every  instance  it  killed 
before  the  squirrel  could  get  back  to  the  hole.  In 
the  field  we  found  blackbirds  and  meadow  larks  dead 
Irom  its  effects,  and  dogs  and  cats  which  ate  lb 
dead  squirrels  w^re  also  killed.  So  completely  was 
the  field  rid  of  the  vermin,  that  the  grain  stood  thick- 
est about  the  stumps  and  trees,  where  always  before 
the  squirrels  had  destroyed  the  seed. 

I  can  recommend  your  Exterminator  to  all  who 
are  troubled  with  squirrels.  It  does  all  you  claim 
for  it,  and  is  the  most  effective  poison  I  ever  used. 

Perhaps  the  best  recommendation  I  can  give  it  is 
that  after  one  season's  trial  I  am  so  well  satisfied 
with  it  that  I  shall  use  it  in  larger  quantities  this 
season.  Very  truly  yours. 

JOH.N  T.  WARD. 

[From  the  Squirrel  Inspector,  San  Lorenzo  District 
Alameda  Countv.J 
Mes.srs.  Wakelee  &  Co.  Genllemen;—\  have 
used  your  Squirrel  Exterminator  in  this  district,  and 
find  that  it  fully  comes  up  to  its  recommendation, 
and  the  most  efficient  poison  yet  need  hv  me 

GEORGE  HVpE, 
Squirrel  Inspector  San  Lorenzo  Scnuol  District. 


During  the  past  year  I  have  sold  many  hundred 
cans  of  Wakelee's  Squirrel  Poi'^on  to  our  farmers 
and  Squirrel  Insp  ctorsin  the  vicinity  of  Anticch.  To 
my  knowledge  many  experiments  have  been  tried 
systematically  with  the  poison  bv  them,  and  all  pro 
nounce  it  to  be  the  most  economic  il  as  well  as  the 
most  destructive  poison  now  in  use. 

WM.  ODEN. 

[From  well-know  farmers  of  San  Luis  Obispo  County 
El  Paso  de  Robles  Springs  ] 
Me.ssrs  Wakelee  &  Co.  Gentlemen.— In  reply 
to  your  note  w  would  state  that,  alter  having  given 
your  .Squirrel  Exterminator  a  thorough  trial,  we  can 
unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  the  most  efliicacious  and 
destructive  agent  we  have  ever  employed  against 
squirrels. 

We  have  used  strychnine  and  phosphorus,  and 
can  confidently  state  as  to  their  merits,  compared 
with  those  of  your  Exterminator,  either  as  regards 
cheapness  or  destructibility,  the  o-'ds  are  greatly  in 
favor  of  the  Exterminator.  Many  of  our  neighbors 
are  using  i',  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  squirrels,  many  of  them,  die  before  they  can 
get  to  their  holes;  and  fields,  which  a  few  weeks  ago 
swarmed  with  pests,  are  now  comparatively  free. 
Respectively  yours. 

W.  D.  ILLINGWORTH, 
C.  D.  MOREHOUSE. 
W.  T.  JOHNSON. 
Procure  only  the  g'nuine  Wakelee's  Exterminator 
and  a  general  'ound-up  of  the  rodents  will  lullow. 


NOTICE. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  STOCKHOLDERS 
•  f  the  OrtDgers'  Business  Association,  a  corporation, 
for  the  eleccloo  ol  a  B>ard  of  Directors,  and  tor  the 
trantactlon  of  such  other  business  as  may  properly  come 
btfore  it,  will  be  held  at  No.  108  Davis  strett,  San  Fran 
CISCO,  at  lu  o'dock  a.  m.  WE  NE'IDAV,  April  12  h,  1893. 

I.  C.  STEELE,  President. 
CHA"L'!S  WOOD,  S  cretarv. 


24  POST  ST..  8.  F. 

FOR  8ETENTT  -  FIVB  DOLLARS  THIS 
Collegs  Instructs  in  Shorthand,  lype  Writing,  Book- 
keeping.  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  th« 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
lor  six  (nil  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  ha« 
Its  graduates  In  eveij  part  ot  tb*  St*t«. 

taV  SlHD  POR  ClKOnLAE. 

K.  P.  HKALD,  Ptaaldent. 

C.  R  HALET,  Secretarv. 


PAOIFIO  RURAL.  PRESS  I 
U  the  Largest  Illustrated  and  Leading  Agricul 
tural  and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  Wesi. 
E-tabllshed  1870.  Trial  Subscriptions,  60c  for 
8  mog.  or  $3.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWBY 
PUBLISHINQ  CO.,  KM  Market  Street.  San  Fcandsor 


ORANGE  TREES. 

Clean,  Well-Booted  Trees,  True  to  Name. 

MED.  SWEETS  AND  WASH.  NAVELS- 25c  to  $2,  $3  and  $5  each. 

CALIFORNIA  PAN  PALMS. 


Adapted  to  most  sectlODS  of  the  State. 


60c  ■win  pay  for  a  good  pperlmen. 


Home-KrowB  f-jlrna  Treea.  belnE  arcllnasted.  will  succeed  better  Ibmn  Imported  alock 
and  are  n'orlta  more  lhaa  fi.relira.crMWa  Ireeo.  but  you  ran  set 
Oranire  and  L,..na(>n  Trvea  ijrrown  at 

*  PENRYN.  PLACER  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA, 

For  •.<••■  money  than  ynn  pn.r  for  tbe  iniiMtrted  •  rera.  nnd  llie  home  icrown  tr«.«?«  are 
rrre  from  all  au'itirlon  «!' Inaect  peata. 


ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES, 


PENRYN,  PLACER  COUNTY.  CAL. 


MRS.  N.  M.  ERASER,  Proprietor. 


FRED.  C.  MILES.  Manaaer. 


THE  REVERSIBLE  OR  FRUIT-GROWERS' AND  ORCBARD  HARROW. 

Set  for 

cmtivatiDg 
Towarfls 
aDd  Dader 
ilie  Tree. 

We  Have 
•em 

Reyersilile, 
5,  6  aDd  8 
foot  cm. 
Two  li  irses 
m  easily 
luEdle  a 
'    ■  5  or  6-foot 
machine. 
II  regnirts 
4  fir  au 
8-loot.  . 

JOST  WHAT  YOU  NBRDBD. 
What  yon  need  now  is  a  tool  to  kill  tbe 
weedH  that  will  spring  up  and  at  th*)  same 
time  break  tho  cruet  and  pulverize  vour  grou"d  and  prevent  the  moisture  from  escaping.  We  offer  vou  (or  this 
purpose  the  PiiMOOS  OL.aRK'8  CUTAWAY  HAKHOW.  It  will  do  It,  too,  and  do  It  better  thao 
an.v  otner  tool  vou  have  or  can  get.  We  furnish  with  the  5  and  O-foot  machines.  If  desired,  an  extension  head,  as 
shown  in  cut  above.  By  using  this  head  the  sjII  can  oe  cu  tivated  close  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  without  the  over, 
hanging  branches  interfering  in  the  )  A  I  I  ICAM  Ml-fP  A  PH  aoathea«t  Corner  Market  and 
least  with  the  work  of  the  horses.  Utrr   (X  UU.,  Matnbta  ,San  arranclgco,  Tal. 


SHOWING   THli;    tXliiwolUN  UqAU. 


RAIN,  MORE  RAIN. 


N  1893 


All  Roads  Lead  to  Chicago. 
THE  CHICAGO.  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY 
LEADS  THE  VAN, 

EXCURSION  RATES  TO  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

WRITE  OR  APPLY  TO  112  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

F.  D  MEYER,  Pase.  Agt.  C.  L.  OANFIELD,  Oen'l  Agt. 


MANCrAOTDRKR  OF 


C«9  OO., 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.    130  BEALB  STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  fur  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  tor 
making  Pipe.     Estimates  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  fur  coating  all 
alias  of  Pipe*  with  a  cnmoiMltlon  of  Coal  Tar  and  Aaphaltum. 


RUPTURE 


PILES  and  all  Rectal  Dis- 
eases P08IT1TELT  CURKD,  Id 

from  so  to  60  days,  wrrB- 

OCT  orRRATI"ll  OB  OBTIN- 
TIOK  PKOH  SUSINKStl.  AltO 

ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PRIVAIE  AND 
CHRONIC  DISEASED  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  STRlornai 
»^D  UaiiiARY  Trodblib  CURED.  No  charge  unless  cure 
Is  eSrcted.  Consultution  free.  Cat  or  address  for  pam- 
phlet. DR8.  POKTuAFIELD  &  LOSEY,  838  Market  St 
San  Fr»ncl8co,  C-il. 


I  kmnm  Bee  Journal, 


(Established  ih61. 


IS  Oldest,  Lartrest.  Best, 
I'heape.'t  and  the  Only 
weekly  Hee- Paper  in  all 
America.  .'12  padres.  JI.OO 
a  year.   .Sfnd  for  Frie  .Samplr. 

$1.00  BEE-BOOK  FREE 

GEO.  W  YOBK  &  CO  ,  W  urtb  \vp..  Chicago,  II?. 


B.ATPPDPDG  SEND  FOR 
IV  b  Cbl^  b  1^  O  Sample  cop;  of 
CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 
.JKUandaomelyniustratedBrP  CIIDDIIC6 
MagazineandCataloK.  of  DEC  OUrrUCO 


O.  H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(Socoeesors  to  THOMSON  k  EVANS), 

110  •nd  lis  Besle  Street,  8.  V. 

MACHIITE  WOBKS, 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Enginai 

and  aU  kinds  of  KACHINERT 


m 


.  KUUT,  Mediua.  U. 


Analytical  Chemlate  and  Aasayers. 

ESTABLISHED  18CT  —  109J  COMMEllCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
Angeles,  Cal.  We  have  fltceU  up  the  best  laboratory 
Id  Southern  California  and  are  prepared  to  make  Aas*}^ 
and  Analytea  of  all  Metals,  Minerals,  Orer,  Waten,  Per' 
tllliers,  Etc.    ASSAYING  TAUGHT. 


March  11,  1893. 
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WE   DON'T  WANT 


HAWA 


OR!  OALIPORNIA  EITHER. 


The 
Lightest, 
Strongest, 
Cheapest 
and  best 
Fencing 
in  the 
World. 
90  lbs.  to 
100  rods. 


I —  Only  want  to  fence  it  in 

With  the 


New 

Waukegan 

Steel 
Barbed 
Fence 
Wire. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 

WASHBURN  &.  MOEN  MFG.  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
8  AND  10  PINE  STREET. 


OUR  BRAND. 

Stocktonia. 

Try  it.  It  makes  light,  sweet  and  delicious 
bread.   You  can  have  1500  barrels  every  day. 

Farmers'llDioQ&MilllDgCo. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


FERTILIZER  AND  CORN  ATTACHMENTS.  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED. 

^OTArro  CUTTER 


A  WONDERFUL,  LABOR-SAVING  TOOL.    FULLY  WARRANTED. 


CUTTING^^=^ 
=EVERYWHERE 


Any  other  machine  could  and  in 
SOME    PLACES  where  no  other  machine  would. 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWERS 

Have  had  a  steady  growth  in  public  favor  and 
toward  perfection  for  40  years.  Each  detail  of 
construction,  every  part  is  the  result  of  care,  ex- 
perience and  field  work.  That  is  what  makes  them 
so  durable,  light  draft  and  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

THEY  ARE  UP  TQ  DATE. 


ADDRESS., 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTER  CO., 


OR.. 


PORTLAND,  OR. 


FRANK  BROTHERS, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


P.&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 

BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  RISING  CORN  PLANTER  IN  AMERICA. 

Plants  Beans,  Peas,  EnsUaee,  Etc.  Distributes  FertllUers. 
SEND  FOE  ILLUSTKATED  CATALOGUE. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  Three 'rK^.  mioh. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisoo  and  Fresno,  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


IMPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery  and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIMATES  OHEERFULLV 
FURNISHED. 

Address  Works,  Fittt  &  StCVenSOn  Stl. 

SAN  FBANCISOO  OAL. 

Send  or  book  showing  cheap  Irrlgktloti,  mailed 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Delivered  Anywhere  in  the 

United  States. 
These  Seales  have  STEEL  BEARINQS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  UIND. 
From  as  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scales  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  In  stock. 

Tnunaii,  Hooker  &  Co.,  San  FranolMO. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  bli&s  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BUYTHE IMPROVED 

LITTLE*** 

**GIANT 


ft  Is  the  Cheapest.  Best  nnci 
Most  Powerful  Gnitihing  Ma 
shine  In  the  world, and  hiis 
established  and  maintained 
Its  rei)iitation  for  superiority 
against  ail  competitors.  Dur- 
ing the  last  six  months  ovor  fioo  LITTLE  GIANTS  wfre  sold  to  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  farm 
ers  jjone.  Where  the  LITTLE  GIANT  is  Itnowii  the  f;iriner  will  luiv  no  other.  One  man  and  : 
(!hnnk  of  a  hoy  ean  do  the  worlc  of  ten  men.  t  or  illustratea  l  alaiogne,  prices,  terms,  referenc 
es.  etc..  address  [VjohlanH  A.  Co..  S  i  fmim  PV.  Tow.n 


MEXICAN   PHOSPHATE   AND   SULPHUR  CO. 

SDES^BON'  OF  X803. 

NITROGENOUS  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

AS   AN   EFFBOTITE  FERTILIZER  IT  STANDS  UNRIVALED. 

 Send  for  Circulars  

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  OO.,  Agents, 

809-811  Sansome  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 

And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 


OLD  GUNS  TAKES 
IN  EXCHANGE. 
626  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISOU- 
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Now  is  the  Time  to  Kill  the  Weeds! 


THE  GREAT  WEED  KILLER. 
SMALL  COST  FOR  REPAIRS. 
THE  BEST  FOR  ORCHARDS. 
THE  BEST  FOR  VINEYARDS. 
THE  BEST  FOR  EVERYTHING. 

THE  "DEERE"  DISC  HARROW  WITH  MIDDLE  BREAKER.    = 

A  Perfect  Tool  for  Pulverizing -Has  a  Low  Hitch  to  Insure  Light  Draft. 

THE  ONLY  DISC  HARROW  THAT  LEAVES  NO  RIDGE  IN  THE  CENTER. 

16  or  20-mCH  DISCS,  4,  5,  6,  8,  10  and  12  FOOT. 
l>J'o   Sid©  r*ressu.re  on  jS'tetxidEtx'cijSS  or  Boxes. 

WE  CARRY  THE  LARGEST  LINE  OF  PLOWS,  CULTIVATORS  AND  VJNEYARD  TOOLS  ON  THE  COAST.   Write  lor  Circulars  and  Pricts. 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  &  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON'S 


U^IO  RONITO  UURSERIES, 


BIGGS,  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 
NURSERY  STOCK, 

FRUIT  TREES,  NUT  TREES,  TABLE,  RAISIN  and  WINE  GRAPES. 

Apples,  Bartlett  r^t^yj^'^yiench 
Prunes,  Olives. 

ALMONDS,  PEACHES, 
APRICOTS,  PLUMS, 
NECTARINES,  PRUNES, 


FIGS:  The  TRUE  COMMERCIAL,  WHITE  ADRIATIC, 

AND  OTHER  SORTS, 
I»3E3HSI-£L»r    Soft    Slaell  y^^T^NTJV. 


THE  HARDIEST. 


THE  STRONGEST 
GROWER. 


THE  MOST  PROLIFIC. 


LEONARD  COATES, 

PROPRIETOR 

Napa  Valley  Nurseries, 

 HAS  STILL  ON  HAND  

CLYMAM  PLUM  TREES. 

The  CLYMAN  is  the  earliest  shipping  plum,  as 
early  as  the  "  Cherry  Plum,"  but  of  very  superior 
quality.  It  was  introduced  at  these  nurseries  and 
well  deserves  its  good  name. 

TRAGEDY  PRUNE  TREES.  SATSUMA  BLOOD  PLUM. 
KELSEY  JAPAN  PLUM.  PEACH  PLUM, 
DUANE'S  PURPLE  PLUM. 

All  first-class  shipping  varieties  and  the  safest  and 
best  stock  to  plant. 

FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES  on  both  Peach  and  Myrobolan  Roots. 

CLING  PEACHES  OF  SEVERAL  VARIETIES. 


THE  FINEST 
FLAVORED. 


CORBESPONDBNOE   SOLICITED.       PRIOK   LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


ALEXANDER 

900  BBOADWAT, 
Oakland,      -  OaL 


&    H  A:M  M  O  N  , 

BIGGS,  Butte  Co , 

California. 


PAPER  SHELL  WALNUTS,  PERSIAN,  Etc , 
And  other  stock,  both  useful  and  ornamental. 

(PRICES  VERY  LOW  PER  THOUSAND.) 


REMEMBER!  This  is  nol  a  puff  ad.,  but  a  slaiemeni  io 
Planiers,  calling  alieniion  to  as  fine  a  lot  of  trees  as  were  ever  raised  in 
California. 

All  in  bearing  at  test  orchards  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm. 
All  unirrigatea,  clean,  well  rooted  ana  true  io  name. 

ADDBBSS: 
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The  Wool  Outlook, 


The  beginning  of  the  spring  wool  clip  is  at  hand,  and 
shearing  has  actually  begun  in  parts  of  the  State.  Threat- 
ening and  stormy  weather,  however,  has  delayed  a  general 
movement  among  growers,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
click  of  the  shears  will  be  beard  in  all  parts  of  sheep- 
growing  California  until  about  April  1st.  In  1892,  at  this 
time,  early  consignments  of  wool  were  at  hand  in  this  city, 
and  the  shipping  movement  had  fairly  begun.  A  few 
scattered  lots  have  already  arrived,  but  they  are  not  likely 
to  become  frequent  or  numerous  until  next  month. 

Wool  prospects  are  satisfactory,  both  as 
to  market  and  volume  of  product.  It  is 
likely  that  the  California  clip  will  be  larger 
this  year  than  last,  and  there  are  excellent 
reasons  for  confidence  in  the  prevalence 
of  fair  prices.  The  opening  of  the  wool 
season  is  particularly  auspicious.  Not  a 
single  bale  of  unsold  wool  is  to  be  found 
in  this  market  at  this  time.  Producers  can 
therefore  rely  on  an  active  demand  at  the 
beginning,  with  no  trouble  in  disposing 
of  consignments.  Of  course  it  cannot  be 
stated  with  absolute  safety  that  these  satis- 
factory conditions  will  remain  during  the 
entire  season.  Much  depends  upon  develop- 
ments. But  there  are  at  present  no  ominous 
clouds  in  the  woolen  sky — so  to  speak — and 
we  may  hope  for  and  reasonably  expect  fair 
weather  during  the  season. 

The  reasons  for  this  expectation  are 
founded  in  the  following:  The  world's  sup- 
ply is  not  large.  The  manufacturing  de- 
mand in  the  United  States  is  heavier  than 
ever  before.  There  is  no  reason  to  antici- 
pate abnormal  production  by  any  country  in 
the  world.  No  change  in  the  tariff  is  likely 
to  be  made  this  year.  Transcontinental 
freight  rates  are  lower  this  year  than  last. 
The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  California 
product  are  good. 

The  United  States  consumes  more  wool 
now  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 
Whether  its  manufactories  may  continue 
to  be  so  active,  thrifty  and  prosperous  un- 
der a  decreased  tariff'  is  an  open  question; 
but  the  conviction  is  growing  that  the  pres- 
ent administration  will  find  it  impossible 
soon  to  make  important  changes  in  the  tariff 
laws.  It  will,  we  think,  proceed  cautiously 
and  conservatively,  and  no  modification  is 
at  all  likely  to  be  made  that  will  at  once 
disastrously  affect  the  market  and  the  producer.  In- 
deed, in  the  present  condition  of  Government  finances,  it 
seems  probable  that  high  tariff"-)  must  be  maintained  in- 
definitely in  order  to  secure  revenues  suflScient  for  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  Government.  Just  at  the  present 
time  there  is  no  practical  difference  between  "  tariff  for 
protection"  and  "tariff  for  revenue  only."  For  these 
reasons,  and  for  the  further  very  good  reason  that  Congress 
has  adjourned,  and  tariff  legislation  is  impossible  until 
next  year — barring  the  possibility  of  an  extra  session — we 
may  rest  assured  that  there  will  be  no  early  tariff  agita- 
tion affecting  wool. 

Wool  freights  from  California  to  Boston  were  reduced 
January  1st.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  freight 
tariffs  will  not  be  elevated  again  so  long  as  the  raMroads 
are  compelled  to  compete  for  through  traflSc  with  water 
carriers.  The  establishment  of  a  new  line  of  freight  steam- 
ships from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  via  Panama  seems 
to  give  assurance  of  continued  competition,  and  of  a 


cheapening 
shippers. 


of  rates  that  will   benefit  all  California 


Organization  pays.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  con- 
vince the  stockholders  of  the  San  Jose  West  Side  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  otherwise.  According  to  a  report 
published  on  another  page,  the  Association  has  this  year 
divided  $87  50  per  green  ton  on  all  prunes  dried  by  it,  and 
for  peaches  and  prunes  "a  sum"  (so  says  the  report) 
"somewhat  more  per  green  ton  than  selected  fruits  of  the 
same  kinds  brought  when  sold  in  other  ways."  The  suc- 
cess of  the  San  Jose  Association  has  been  attained  by 
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active  and  intelligent  co-operation  of  leading  growers. 
There  are  no  discordant  elements.  The  stock  sells  at  par 
and  is  in  demand.  The  San  Jose  growers  have  pursued 
their  ends  in  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  manner,  but  persist- 
ently, judicially,  and  unitedly.  They  deserved  success, 
and  they  have  secured  it.  May  others  profit  by  their  ad- 
mirable example. 


The  short-weight  butter  bill  has  become  a  law,  and 
there  is  now  a  fair  prospect  that  the  consumer  who  buys  a 
two-pound  roll  of  butter  will  get  thirty-two  ounces  in 
every  roll — what  he  pays  for.  The  new  law  will  be 
hurtful  only  to  dishonest  traders.  It  will  benefit  the  pro- 
ducer.   Let  it  be  enforced. 


OWJNO  to  inclement  weather  last  Saturday  the  Liver- 
more  stock  and  stallion  show  was  postponed  until  to-day 
(March  18lh).  If  the  day  is  good,  a  fine  exhibition  is 
assured. 


The  New  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

We  gave  our  readers  last  week  a  glimpse  at  the  face  of 
our  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  one  of  the  Cabinet 
group  surrounding  the  new  President.  As  Mr,  Morton  is 
our  own  special  property  as  agriculturists,  we  desire  to 
draw  a  litttle  nearer  to  him  to  discover  what  manner  of 
man  he  is  and  has  been.  The  Breeders'  Gazette  of  last 
week  has  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Morton,  which  we  re  engrave, 
and  from  its  characterization  of  him  we  draw  such  state- 
ments as  seem  to  us  of  widest  interest. 
J.  Sterling  Morton  was  born  in  Adams,  Jefferson  county, 
N.  Y.,  April  22,  1832.  His  father,  Julius 
Dewin  Morton,  a  native  of  St.  Albane,  Vt , 
was  a  man  of  marked  ability  and  sound 
business  judgment.  Removing  with  his 
parents  to  Michigan  at  an  early  age,  Mr. 
Morton  attended  school  at  Monroe,  subse- 
quently at  the  State  University  at  Ann 
Arbor,  and  finally  at  Union  College,  N. 
Y.,  from  which  he  received  his  diploma  in 
1854.  Oct.  30,  1854,  he  was  married  to 
Caroline  Joy  French  of  Detroit,  with  whom 
be  had  attended  school  from  childhood 
and  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  from 
the  age  of  sixteen.  On  the  same  day, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  started  for 
Nebraska.  Arriving  at  Bellevue  early  in 
November,  he  remained  there  for  some 
months  and  then  removed  to  Nebraska 
City,  where  he  enlisted  in  newspaper  work, 
and  soon  after  entered  public  life,  filling 
various  important  positions  in  the  then 
new  State  of  Nebraska,  and  has  ever  since 
been  prominent  in  its  public  affairs.  Mr. 
Morton  has  lived  for  thirty-eight  years 
upon  his  farm  at  Nebraska  City,  giving  it 
his  personal  attention.  He  is  a  tree 
enthusiast,  and  as  the  originator  of  Arbor 
Diy — a  day  now  set  apart  by  proclamation 
in  many  States  for  planting  trees — his  rep- 
utation is  more  than  national. 

Mr.  Morton  has  always  manifested  a 
strong  taste  for  horticulture,  and  has  given 
much  attention  to  it  along  with  his  gen- 
eral farming  operations.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  introduce  improved  live  stock 
into  the  territory,  and  has  always  been  a 
breeder  and  feeder  of  cattle  and  hogs.  He 
Parly  secured  a  Morgan  stallion  from 
Michigan  and  later  a  well-bred  roadster 
from  Indiana,  and  great  improvement  was 
wrought  by  the  introduction  of  these  sires. 
In  1858  he  brought  some  Devons  from  New  York  with 
which  to  raise  oxen  for  the  freighting  trade  on  the  plains. 
Several  years  ago  he  established  a  herd  of  Jerseys.  He 
early  introduced  the  Suffolk  hogs  from  the  herd  of  "  Long 
John  "  Wentworth,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  he  marketed 
on  the  average  fifty  to  seventy-five  swine  a  year.  He  has 
also  engaged  considerably  in  steer-feeding,  especially  on 
his  tenant  farms,  and  recently  the  cereal  mills  at  his 
home,  in  which  he  is  interested  with  his  son,  sent  to  the 
Chicago  market  1000  head  of  sheep  fattened  on  the  by- 
products of  the  mills.  They  now  have  a  number  of  grade 
Angus  steers  in  the  feeding  pens. 

It  thus  appears  that  Mr.  Morton  has  been  for  years  in 
close  personal  touch  with  agriculture,  horticulture  and 
live-stock  husbandry.  He  represented  his  State  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  and  was  one  of  Nebraska's  commission- 
ers at  the  Centennial.  His  whole  life-work  has  been  a 
training   for  the  duties  of  the  ofiSce  which  he  now 
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The  Week. 

Thofle  who  asked  for  a  heavy  winter  to  make  up  for  the 
trifling  of  the  elements  for  the  last  two  years  are  getting 
all  they  desired  and  more.  It  is  proving  to  be  very  heavy. 
Considerable  areas  of  valley  grain  have  been  soaked  to  its 
death.  It  is  altogether  likely,  too,  that  we  shall  have 
some  "  Bour  sap"  work  to  record  presently,  and  others  will 
pursue  the  drain-tile  makers  as  some  did  three  years  ago. 
There  has  already  been  some  harm  done  to  almonds  and 
possibly  to  apricots  bj  the  heavy  rain  and  sporadic  hail 
storms  during  blooming  time. 

The  South  has  had  its  touch  of  beauty  this  spring,  as 
the  North  did  a  few  years  back,  and  the  tourist  has  been 
more  charmed  by  snow  mantles  on  bearing  orchard  trees 
than  the  owners  have  been.  Fortunately,  however,  so  far 
as  reported,  the  suow  has  been  a  "  warm  snow,"  and  ruin- 
ous freezing  has  not  followed. 

The  continued  cool  weather  has  kept  back  the  grass, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  abundant  moisture,  feed  has  not  yet 
come  forward  generously.  This  will  come,  however,  for 
the  sun  will  soon  show  his  triumph  over  northerly  winds. 

The  year's  experience  is  not  exceptional.  The  bitter 
goes  with  the  sweet,  and  a  year  of  storms  usually  is  a  year 
of  low  temperature.  The  ills  of  the  present  will  be  for- 
gotten in  the  prolonged  spring  verdue  and  the  generous 
fruition  of  the  summer. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  installation  of  a  third  incumbent  of  the  Secretary- 
■hip  of  Agriculture,  whose  personality  we  are  pleased  to 
present  upon  another  page  of  this  issue,  makes  it  pertinent 
to  comment  briefly  upon  the  important  branch  of  our 
general  government  which  is  entrusted  to  his  hands.  Two 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  preceded  him,  though  it  is  but 
four  years  since  the  ofiice  was  created,  and  one  of  the 
secretaries  served  a  full  term  of  four  years.  Herein  is  an 
agricultural  riddle  which  posterity  may  puzzle  over.  For, 
be  it  known,  that  the  law  which  created  the  secretaryship 


was  approved  by  President  Cleveland  on  March  2,  1889, 
and  Mr.  Morton  took  office  March  6,  1893,  with  two  names 
ahead  of  his  as  having  held  the  office.  The  explanation, 
of  course,  is  that  Col.  N.  J.  Oolman  of  Missouri  having 
done  much  for  the  elevation  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  distinct  standing  in  the  President's  Cabinet,  bore 
the  mantle  of  the  secretaryship  upon  his  shoulders  for  a 
day,  and  then  threw  it  to  Jere  Rusk,  who  served  during 
the  whole  of  President  Harrison's  term.  Thus  Colonel 
Colman,  who  was  in  some  sense  the  Moses  who  led  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  out  from  the  obscurity  of  a 
bureau  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  into  the  fulness 
of  Cabinet  recognition,  really  fared  better  than  the  Moses 
of  old,  because  he  did  really  go  a  day's  journey  into  the 
promised  land.  , 

The  growth  and  development  of  our  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  indeed  a  very  interesting  phase  of  our  in- 
dustrial history.  As  early  as  1837  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  began  the  publication  of  agricultural  infor- 
mation and  a  few  years  later  divided  its  annual  reports 
into  two  parts:  one  mechanical,  the  other  agricultural. 
This  arrangement  continued  until  1862  when  a  separate 
bureau  was  created  for  agriculture  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  appointed. 
This  status  continued  until  1889,  when  agriculture  was 
recognized  as  a  department  of  the  government,  equal  in 
rank  with  others  and  its  head  threw  his  legs  with  others 
under  the  presidential  mahogany  at  the  White  House.  It 
seems  a  short  story  and  yet  no  department  of  the  govern- 
ment developed  so  slowly,  nor  overcame  such  prejudices. 
In  fact  as  one  looks  back  over  the  recollections  of  the  half 
century  it  seems  surprising  not  that  it  advanced  so  slowly, 
but  that  it  survived  at  all.  We  believe  there  was  no  high 
thought  of  its  scope  and  influence  at  its  conception  and  we 
are  sure  that  in  its  youth  no  future  was  forseen  for  it.  Such 
being  the  case  it  became  a  mere  beast  of  burden  for  Con- 
gressmen to  ride  into  the  good  graces  of  their  rural  con- 
stituents and  it  became  a  poor  beast  at  best  for  its  back 
was  nearly  broken  by  the  burden  it  was  ordained  to  carry. 
And  it  was  poetic  justice  that  this  was  so  because  its  pub- 
lications were  so  stale  and  ill  adapted  and  its  seeds  so  low 
in  germanating  power  that  the  farmers  whose  favor  was 
sought  cast  its  books  into  paper  mills  until  fire  was  called 
upon  to  reduce  the  accumulations,  and  its  seeds  even  the 
birds  of  the  air  found  indigestible.  As  a  natural  result 
the  department  fell  into  disrepute,  its  officers  became  the 
butts  of  ridicule  and  their  declarations  food  for  scorn. 
Worse  than  this  they  were  the  slaves  of  commanding 
congressmen  and  the  prey  of  stale  seed  swindlers.  Nor 
was  this  wonderful  for  too  many  incumbents  were  seated  in 
recognition  of  political  services  rather  than  for  knowledge 
of  the  work  to  be  prosecuted.  The  body  public  jibed  and 
railed  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ;  the  agricultural 
population  disowned  it  and  disclaimed  its  work. 

But  slowly  the  tide  of  higher  agricultural  intelligence 
was  spreading  over  the  country  and  self-assertion  among 
agriculturists  was  gaining  force.  The  agricultural  press, 
the  agricultural  colleges,  the  agricultural  associations  were 
allies  advancing  on  parallel  lines,  and  extending  their 
flanks  toward  each  other.  Pressure  was  exerted  upon 
executives  and  upon  Congress.  Better  commissioners 
were  named,  and  they  threw  ofi"  the  congressional  yoke. 
Better  assistants  were  chosen  and  they  began  original  and 
valuable  work.  Slowly  but  surely  the  Departmnnt  of  Ag 
riculture  arose  in  public  respect  and  won  the  support  of 
agriculturists.  These  new  elements  of  strength  finally 
lifted  the  Department  out  of  its  traditions,  away  from  its 
reputation,  until  it  now  stands  on  an  equality  with  other 
great  governmental  departments,  its  scientific  work  in 
good  repute,  its  practical  efforts  welcomed  and  applauded. 

Credit  for  the  elevation  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  a  secretaryship  in  the  Cabinet  is  primarily  due  to 
the  long  and  persistent  work  of  the  National  Grange.  At 
least  for  twelve  years  before  the  law  of  March  2,  1889,  was 
passed  did  this  Order  strive  for  it.  It  was  looked  upon  as 
a  point  of  much  significance  in  every  way.  The  political 
and  social  recognition  was  regarded  as  important  perhaps 
as  the  industrial  stimulus  and  protection.  The  result  has 
unquestionably  demonstrated  the  sagacity  of  this  anticipa- 
tion. It  has  made  our  Government  more  thoroughly 
representative.  It  is  the  experiment  in  public  affairs  of 
the  wonderful  advancement  of  agriculture  in  public  esteem 
and  individual  perception  as  a  congeries  of  arts  whose 
success  is  the  reward  of  intelligence,  of  acumen  and  busi- 
ness capability.  It  is  the  national  declaration  that  the 
American  farmer  is  not  a  mudsill. 

But  while  we  credit  the  Orange  with  carrying  this  issue 
to  its  successful  end  in  the  public  mind  and  in  the  halls  of 
Congress,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  could  never  have 
succeeded  had  not  the  Department  of  Agriculture  during 
its  later  years,  made  wonderful  strides  in  its  own  regener- 
ation. No  amount  of  outside  influence  could  have  made 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  twenty  years  ago  a 
Cabinet  branch  of  the  Government.    For  this  reason  we 


credit  Norman  J.  Colman  of  Missouri  with  being  a  Moses 
to  this  movement.  Even  before  his  time  Loring  had  taken 
honorable  steps  in  the  same  direction  and  Le  Due  was 
better  than  his  predecessors.  It  was  then  a  gradual  up- 
ward tendency  whioh  Colman  caught  up  and  pushed 
forward  until  fit  for  the  portfolio  which  but  once  he  closed 
his  band  upon. 

The  history  of  the  department  under  Rusk  is  too  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  our  readers  to  need  discussion.  We  may  say, 
however,  that  his  administration  was  a  notable  success.  Be- 
ginning with  a  high  calling  which  Congress  had  provided 
hut  an  empty  purse,  he  has  secured  liberal  allowance  of  funds 
and  a  corps  of  workers  in  the  different  lines  of  agricultural 
research,  who  stand  high  in  their  several  lines  in  the  esti- 
mation not  alone  of  this  country  but  of  the  world.  Ser- 
vice has  been  rendered  to  the  agricultural  industries  which 
was  hardly  dreamed  of  by  the  most  far-seeing.  It  is  to  the 
promotion  of  such  work  thus  faithfully  pursued  that  Mr. 
Secretary  Morton  now  dedicates  his  many  talents.  We 
are  glad  that  so  important  a  trust  falls  to  so  good  a  man. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  recently  organized  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Breeders'  Trotting  Association,  S.  A.  Brown,  of 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  made  the  following  sound  remark:  "  It 
has  come  down  to  a  question  of  individuality  with  the 
practical  breeders  of  the  nation.  The  blood  of  the  horse 
is  but  a  secondary  consideration  after  all,  and  the  great 
demand  being  accurate  form,  sound  feet  and  limbs,  as  well 
as  pure  gait  and  good  temper,"  Mr.  Brown's  statement  is 
cadable  of  wide  application.  It  is  true  not  only  of  the 
horse  but  of  all  varieties  of  useful  stock.  Individual  care 
and  local  conditions  are  all  important  in  development. 
Blood  is  a  fine  thing,  but  it  is  not  the  be  all  and  end-all  of 
stock-breeding.  Blood  must  be  well  used  like  any  other 
strong  force, 

A  STRONG  FIGHT  was  made  in  the  late  Legislature 
against  appropriations  for  the  State  Fair  and  the  various 
district  agricultural  fairs.  The  claim  was  set  up  that  the 
latter  are  nothing  but  racing  and  gambling  meetings  and 
contribute  much  to  demoralization  and  increased  police 
expenses  of  the  various  counties.  The  usual  appropria- 
tions, however,  were  allowed  to  stand,  the  legislators  seem- 
ing to  think  it  did  no  harm  to  talk  severely  about  the 
fairs,  but  it  might  do  harm  to  vote  the  same  way. 


Government  Crop  Report. 

Washington,  March  lo.— It  is  estimated  that  the  pro- 
portion of  wheat  on  hand  is  26  2  per  cent  of  the  last  crop, 
the  smallest  in  ten  years.  The  quantity  on  hand  aggre- 
gates 135,000,000  bushels,— 36,000,000  bushels  less  than 
last  March  and  23  000,000  less  than  the  remnant  of  the  very 
small  crop  ot  1890. 

A  very  large  proportion  is  found  in  -States  that  do  not 
spare  a  bushel  for  commercial  distribution.  There  are  only 
34,000,000  in  the  principal  spring  wheat  States,  more  than 
half  of  which  is  required  for  seed  in  the  spring.  Of  winter 
wheat,  only  the  States  of  Kansas  and  California  have  any 
considerable  surplus  available  for  commercial  distribution. 

It  is  shown  that  if  the  present  estimates  are  correct,  which 
cannot  be  possibly  assured,  that  the  crops  of  1891  and  1892 
were  under  the  estimates  by  two  or  three  per  cent,  which 
would  be  a  very  close  margin  on  the  safe  side.  Very  little 
old  wheat  is  reported  on  hand.  The  average  weight  of  the 
measured  crop  per  bushel,  calculated  from  returns  of 
millers  and  State  agents  and  correspondents,  is  57.5  pounds, 
reducing  the  estimated  produce  to  494,000,000  commercial 
bushels. 

The  crop  report  for  March  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture relates  to  the  distribution  of  corn  and  wheat  and 
stocks  remaining  on  farms.  It  is  not  a  census  of  individual 
holdings  of  growers,  but  based  on  county  estimates  of  the 
percentage  of  last  year's  product  remaining,  made  by  the 
Board  of  Correspondents  in  each  county,  and  also  by  an 
independent  board  reporting  to  the  State  agent.  All  grain, 
including  any  surplus  of  previous  years,  is  included.  These 
separate  results  are  scrutinized,  obvious  errors  and  incon- 
sistencies circulated,  distance  harmonized  and  ultimate 
statements  tabulated  by  States,  to  show  both  percentages 
and  aggregate  quantities. 


The  Colton  southern  fair  doubtless  opened  up  Thursday 
night  ''in  ablaze  of  glory" — to  use  a  hackneyed  expres- 
sion. The  southern  counties  generally  manifested  great 
interest  in  the  exhibition  and  contributed  generously  to  its 
success.  The  Colton  pavilion,  just  erected,  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  and  finest  structure,  for  the  purpose,  ever  erected  in 
California.  It  is  an  ornamental  structure  as  well  as  a  very 
useful  one,  and  will  supply  the  needs  of  San  Bernardino 
county,  and  adjoining  counties,  for  years  to  come.  State 
Fairs,  District  Fairs,  political  conventions  of  all  parties, 
and  all  sorts  of  assemblages  can  null  themselves  together 
under  its  wide-extended  roof,  and  along  its  extensive  halls 
and  find  accommodation  to  the  full  degree  of  solid  comfort. 
It  is  announced  that  all  trains  going  through  Colton  will 
stop  long  enough  to  give  passengers  an  opportunity  to  take 
in  the  fair. 


The  Los  Angeles  orange  pyramid  at  the  World's  Fair 
will  be  a  noticeable  feature.  It  will  be  60  feet  high,  and 
the  bright  color  of  the  fruit  will  help  to  make  it  conspicu- 
ous. C  M.  Wells,  superintendent  of  the  Department  of 
Horticulture  of  the  State  exhibit,  invites  a  large  display  of 
citrus  and  other  fruit,  and  says  that  ample  space  has  been 
provided  for  the  purpose. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

In  its  issue  of  last  Saturday  evening  the  Sacramento 
Bee  contained  a  aeries  of  articles  rudely  reflecting 
upon  the  Legislature.  The  session,  it  was  declared,  had 
been  a  grossly  corrupt  one;  the  State  had  been  outraged 
by  its  enactments,  and  the  city  of  Sacramento  had  been 
shamed  by  the  licentious  debaucheries  of  its  members. 
The  Bee's  "  artist  "  furnished  a  pictorial  illustration  of  a 
migDight  orgie  in  which  legislators  were  associated  with 
lewd  women,  and  the  headline  writer,  in  a  masterpiece  of 
journalistic  vulgarity,  "  thanked  God  that  the  session  was 
almost  over."  The  publication  made  a  "  hit" — more  of  a 
hit  than  the  editor  expected.  The  Legislature  was  indig- 
nant and  one  of  its  members  (Seymour,  of  San  Bernar- 
dino,) in  a  rage  of  resentment,  oflFered  a  resolution  in  the 
Senate  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  re- 
moving the  seat  of  the  State  Government  to  San  Jose. 
The  members  seemed  to  think  it  was  a  good  joke  on 
Senator  Hart,  of  Sacramento,  and,  amid  shouts  of  laughter, 
the  resolution  was  carried  by  27  votes  to  3.  Thus  endorsed 
it  was  hurried  off  to  the  Assembly;  the  laugh  grew  louder 
and  the  joke  was  looked  upon  as  irresistible.  Although  it 
was  11  o'clock  at  night  a  vote  was  taken  in  the  Assembly, 
resulting  in  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  by  a  vote  of  43 
to 6.  The  news  soon  ran  through  the  streets  and  Sacramento 
got  such  a  shaking-up  as  it  has  not  had  for  many  a  day.  The 
wires  carried  the  news  to  San  Jose  and  created  intense  ex- 
citement. In  both  cities  the  streets  were  thronged  with  ex- 
cited citizens  all  day  Sunday  talking  the  matter  over,  and 
on  Sunday  evening  mass  meetings  were  held.  Sacramento 
passed  resolutions  condemning  the  articles  in  the  Bee,  de- 
nouncing the  paper  and  urging  citizens  to  withdraw 
patronage  from  it,  assuring  the  Legislature  of  its  most 
esteemed  consideration  and  begging  that  the  unfriendly 
resolution  be  rescinded.  San  Jose  pledged  herself  to 
donate  ten  acres  of  land  for  a  capitol  site  and  to  giTe  a 
cash  bonus  of  $1,000,000.  Both  cities  appointed  delega- 
tions of  leading  citizens  to  attend  upon  the  Legislature  and 
urge  the  local  cause.  All  Monday  forenoon  the  fight  was 
hot  and  heavy,  the  San  Joseans  urging  their  interest  with 
utmost  vigor  and  eloquence  and  the  Sacramentans  plead- 
ing with  all  their  might.  In  each  House  the  resolution 
was  called  up  on  Monday  afternoon  upon  motion  to  recon- 
sider, and  in  each  the  vote  for  San  Jose  was  larger  than 
before.  That  settled  it;  the  thing  is  past  undoing  and  the 
people  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  at  the  next  election 
whether  they  will  have  the  capital  at  Sacramento  or  San 
Jose. 

Thus  far  the  most  forcible  argument  presented  against  re- 
moval is  thai  it  would  involve  the  abandonment  of  the 
Capitol,  which,  with  its  grounds,  has  cost  the  State  some- 
thing like  five  millions  of  dollars.  This,  it  is  urged, 
would  practically  be  thrown  away  bv  removal  to  another 
city.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  the  bonus  offered 
by  San  Jose  will  provide  a  building  of  modern  construc- 
tion and  really  better  suited  to  the  uses  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment. The  San  Jose  advocates  claim  that  the  Sacra- 
mento property  can  be  put  to  prf>fitable  use  as  an  asylum 
or  as  a  home  for  other  State  institutions.  In  the  end, 
opinion  is  likely  to  be  very  largely  dominated  by  consid- 
erations of  local  convenience,  and  in  this  relation  it  is  an 
important  fact  that  San  Jose  is  south  and  Sacramento 
north  of  what  is  called  the  center  of  population.  An 
east-aud-west  line  dividing  the  State  into  districts  of  equal 
population  would  pass  through  San  Mat^o  county,  leaving 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland  in  the  northern  half.  The 
San  Jose  people  assume  that  practically  all  of  the  southern 
counties  will  vote  for  San  Jose,  and  that,  upon  considera- 
tions of  local  convenience,  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
will  also  give  a  large  majority  for  their  city.  They  admit 
that  at  the  present  time  San  Jose  is  aside  from  the  through 
lines  of  travel,  but  point  to  railroad  construction  now  in 
progress,  which,  within  two  years,  will  connect  Fresno 
with  the  north  and-south  coast  line,  and  extend 
the  last-named  line  to  Los  Angeles.  They  place 
strong  reliance  upon  their  unquestioned  advantage  of 
climate  and  expect  further  favor  from  the  prejudice  popu- 
larly felt  against  Sacramento  on  account  of  the  corporation 
interest  and  influence  centered  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sacramento  has  the  advantage  of 
possession  and  nobody  will  expect  to  sen  the  move  effected 
without  large  cost  to  the  State,  even  if  San  Jose  holds  to 
her  million-dollar  pledge;  and  already  there  are  question- 
ings as  to  the  ability  of  San  Jose  to  put  up  this  large  sum. 
Furthermore,  the  advantage  of  association  and  sentiment 
is  with  Sacramento.  Citizens  generally  dislike  a  change 
of  this  kind,  unless  there  is  good  reason  for  it;  and  the 
spirit  of  resentment  in  which  the  '  Legislature  adopted 
the  resolution  will  work  widely  in  favor  of  Sacra- 
mento. There  will  no  doubt  develop  a  thousand  consider- 
ations, not  now  in  vietv,  on  each  side  of  the  question,  and 
the  public  may  safely  rely  upon  the  competing  cities  to 


hunt  them  up  and  put  them  before  the  voters  before  the 
time  comes  for  rendering  judgment  at  the  polls. 

The  Legislature  has  by  formal  resolution  asked  the  gen- 
eral government  to  turn  over  Goat  island  to  the  State  for 
public  uses,  upon  terms  reserving  its  usefulness  as  a  point 
of  public  defense.  The  project  back  of  this  request  is  to 
connect  Goat  island  with  the  Oakland  side  of  the  bay  by 
a  mole,  surround  it  with  wharves,  girdle  it  with  a  belt-line 
of  railway  and  make  it  a  terminal  ground,  subject  to  use 
upon  equal  terms  by  any  number  of  railways  seeking  an 
outlet  upon  San  Francisco  bay.  It  is  practically  impossible 
as  matters  now  stand,  for  a  competing  line  of  railroad  to 
get  suitable  terminal  grounds  in  or  near  this  city,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  Goat  island  project,  carried  into  practical 
effect,  would  act  as  a  powerful  aid  toward  giving  California 
what  all  of  its  citizens  want,  namely,  another  system  of 
railroads.  Some  years  ago  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
made  an  effort  to  buy  Goat  island  from  the  Government 
with  the  idea  of  using  it  as  a  terminal  ground,  and  its  suc- 
cess would  have  given  that  road  for  all  time  an  immense 
advantage  over  every  other.  The  new  project  is  totally 
different,  in  that  it  proposes  to  give  the  Southern  Pacific 
no  privilege  which  will  not  be  shared  upon  equal  terms  by 
other  roads  which  may  choose  to  come  this  way.  Of  course 
it  would  be  necessary  to  surround  the  grant,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment chooses  to  make  it,  with  absolute  safeguards 
against  its  monopolization  by  any  one  railroad  company  or 
any  combination  of  companies. 

The  Government  does  not  readily  give  up  prop- 
erties of  this  kind,  but  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  wish  to  retain  Goat  island.  It  makes  prac- 
tically no  use  of  it  at  the  present  time,  and  the  only 
service  to  which  it  could  ever  put  it,  namely,  that  of 
harbor  defense,  would  not  be  in  any  way  affected  by  the 
plan  of  making  it  a  terminal  ground.  The  central  and 
higher  parts  of  the  island  could  be  reserved  and  fortified 
just  as  if  no  use  were  made  of  the  shore  line.  This  is  a 
matter  in  which  the  interests  of  the  ciiy  and  the  country 
are  identical,  and  they  ought  to  bring  their  united  influence 
to  bear  in  carrying  the  project  into  effect. 

The  long  contest  between  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  and 
the  people  over  the  matter  of  the  former's  unpaid  back 
taxes  was  settled  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  legislative 
session  by  a  sort  of  compromise.  It  was  practically  a  sur- 
render on  the  part  of  the  railroad  people,  consented  to 
under  a  realizing  sense  that  public  opinion  was  against 
them,  and  that  while  they  might  compromise  the  matter 
this  session,  no  compromise  would  be  allowed  two  years 
from  now.  The  adjustment  finally  arranged  and  in- 
corporated in  what  is  called  the"Seawell  Re-assessment 
Bill,"  allows  re-assessment  of  the  railroad  taxes  by  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization  for  the  whole  period  of  delinquency 
but  retains  the  rate  of  taxation  as  it  originally  stood.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  Board  of  Equalization,  which  is  not 
unfriendly  to  the  railroad  company, will  lower  the  old  asses- 
ments  to  correspond  with  the  present  valuation  of  railroad 
property,  which,  aseverbody  knows,  is  very  much  less  than 
the  valuation  for  former  years.  This  re-assessing  process 
will  no  doubt  cut  a  big  slice  from, the  delinquency  (which 
now  amounts  to  about  two  and  one-half  millions),  but  the 
settlement  was  perhaps  the  best  that  could  have  been  made 
without  continuing  a  contest  which  id  a  source  of  infinite 
annoyance  and  the  fruitful  parent  of  political  and  legis- 
lative corruption.  Our  faith  in  this  settlement,  as  being  a 
reasonable  one,  is,  in  large  measure,  based  upon  the  fact 
that  it  was  consented  to  by  Hon.  Thos.  McConnell  of  Elk 
Grove,  who  has  stood  as  the  champion  of  the  people  in 
this  matter  during  the  whole  session.  The  approval  of 
Mr.  McConnell  will,  we  imagine,  be  an  assurance  to  the 
bulk  of  our  readers,  as  it  is  to  us,  that  the  settlement  made 
was  the  best  possible  under  all  the  circumstances. 

Of  course,  the  railroad  may,  if  it  wishes,  appeal  to  the 
courts  as  against  this  settlement,  but  it  is  believed  that  it 
will  see  the  wisdom  of  paying  up  and  getting  the  matter 
hushed  up. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  refresh  the  memory  of  our 
readers,  by  a  hasty  review  of  this  whole  matter.  The 
"  new  Constitution"  of  1879  made  an  exception  from  the 
rules  governing  the  assessment  of  property  in  the  several 
counties,  by  providing  that  the  valuation  of  railroad  prop- 
erty be  assessed  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization.  To 
this  exception  the  railroad  people  objected  on  three  counts, 
namely:  (1)  that  it  was  in  violation  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  which  declares  that 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  the  assessment  and  tax- 
ation of  property;  (2)  that  while  deduction  for  indebted- 
ness was  allowed  to  ordinary  taxpayers,  no  such  privilege 
was  allowed  to  the  railroads;  and  (3)  that  the  assessments 
as  imposed  by  the  Board  of  Equalization  were  excessive. 

For  the  years  between  1879  and  1885  the  railroad  paid — to 
quote  the  words  of  its  chief  attorney — "  as  it  was  minded," 
or  about  sixty  per  cent  [of  the  total  assessment.    In  the 


years  of  1885,  1886  and  1887  it  refused  to  pay  anything 
and  has,  in  fact,  never  paid  one  cent  of  the  assessment  for 
that  period.  Since  then  it  has  practically  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Constitution  by  paying  like  any  other  property 
holder;  butit  has  never  paid  the  bach  taxes,  the  total  arrear- 
age being  about  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  Their 
proposition  has  been  to  compromise  by  paying  for  1885, 
1886  and  1887,  under  a  re-assessment  by  the  Board  of 
Equalization — a  plan  which  it  has  been  assumed  would 
allow  them  to  get  off  for  abuut  one  and  one-half  millions. 
This  scheme  of  settlement  has  been  bitterly  fought  on  the 
theory  that  the  railroad  ought  to  piy  its  taxes  like  any 
other  taxpayer,  and  that  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to 
allow  it  to  get  ofi  with  paying  only  three-fifths  of  its  dues 
while  ordinary  property-holders  paid  in  full.  The 
"  Seawell  Bill  "  disposes  of  the  matter  by  conceding  the 
claim  for  re-assessment,  but  requires  that  the  whole  period 
of  the  delinquency  shall  be  reviewed  and  that  the  failure 
to  pay  for  the  years  previous  to  18S5  shall  not  be  made  a 
pretext  for  not  paying  now. 

There  is  something  in  the  claim  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany that  it  is  not  fair  to  assess  ordinary  property  by 
one  method  and  railroad  property  by  another.  But  in  a 
certain  measure,  injustice  is  inevitable  in  any  possible 
method  of  assessment,  under  a  system  which  (like  ours) 
looks  at  railroad  property  in  a  wrong  view.  The  true 
value  of  a  railroad  property  is  its  capacity  to  earn  money, 
and  it  should  therefore  be  taxed,  7iot  upon  the  cost  of  its 
roadbed,  but  as  a  facility  and  in  proportion  to  its  revenues.  A 
railroad  running  through  a  valley  where  there  are  no 
grades  to  overcome  may  be  cheaply  built,  while  another 
which  crosses  mountains  costs  more,  not  only  to  contract 
but  to  maintain.  Now,  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  charge 
the  valley  road,  whose  grades  are  light  and  whose  earnings 
are  heavy,  less  taxes  than  the  mountain  road  whose 
grades  are  heavy  and  whose  earnings  are  light.  The 
basis  of  railroad  taxation,  we  repeat,  should  be  not  the 
worth  of  its  roadbed  but  the  amount  of  its  revenues. 


The  new  administration  has  put  the  brakes  hard  down 
upon  the  Hawaiian  project  and  proposes  to  go  slow  and 
take  a  good,  sober  second  thought  before  coming  to  a  final 
judgment.  The  treaty  of  annexation  arranged  by  Secre- 
tary Foster  and  the  Hawaiian  envoys,  and  submitted  to 
the  Senate  by  President  Harrison  in  the  closing  days  of 
his  administration,  has  been  withdrawn  by  President 
Cleveland.  A  commission  composed  of  Representative 
Blount  of  Tennessee  (late  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs),  Gen.  Schofield  of  the  army 
and  Admiral  Brown  of  the  Navy  has  been  appointed  to 
visit  Hawaii,  look  into  the  situation  thoroughly,  inquire 
into  the  motives  and  methods  of  the  recent  revolution  and 
ascertain  the  views  of  the  Hawaiian  people  with  reference 
to  annexation.  This  commission  will  leave  San  Francisco 
within  the  next  ten  days.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  protectorate  established  by  Minister  Stevens  will 
not  be  disturbed.  Thus,  the  end  of  ttfe  matter  is  far 
ahead. 

It  is  declared  by  persons  who  claim  to  know  President 
Cleveland's  mind  (he  has  made  no  public  utterance  with 
reference  to  the  matter),  that  he  is  personally  opposed 
to  annexing  the  Islands  unless  a  clear  majority  of  its 
inhabitants,  both  native  and  foreign,  are  favorable  to  it. 
This  puts  the  whole  project  in  new  shape  and  gives  the 
friends  of  the  deposed  queen  new  hope  that  she  may  be 
restored. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  slow  way  is  much  the  better 
way,  since  the  considerations  involved  are  of  the  most 
momentous  character.  We  cannot  afford,  as  a  nation,  to 
play  any  sort  of  grab  game  in  connection  with  the 
Hawaiian  Islands;  and  we  ought  carefully  to  study  the 
question  in  all  its  bearings  before  committing  ourselves. 
As  the  Rural  said  when  the  project  was  first  proposed,  to 
annex  these  Islands,  which  lie  2000  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  us  in  mid-ocean,  would  be  a  departure  from 
American  precedent  and  a  violation  of  the  counsels  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republic  who  warned  future  generations 
against  a  policy  which  would  extend  the  dominion  of  the 
Republic  beyond  the  limits  of  the  continent.  It  would  in- 
volve the  taking  into  our  body  social  of  a  half-civilized, 
alien  element  out  of  which  we  could  not  safely  make  citi- 
zens and  which  our  system,  as  it  is  now  arranged,  provides 
no  means  of  taking  care  of  as  subjects.  It  would  create  in 
a  small  way  a  new  political  problem  akin  to  the  negro 
problem  in  the  South  and  the  Indian  problem  in  the  West. 
To  annex  the  Hawaiian  Islands  would  at  once  put  upon 
us  the  business  of  defending  them,  and  that  would  require 
a  large  increase  in  our  naval  establishment,  the  construc- 
tion of  an  ocean  cable  connecting  the  Islands  with  the 
continent  and  the  maintenance  at  all  times  of  an  expensive 
naval  force  in  mid- Pacific.  We  should  have  to  encounter 
the  jealousy  of  the  leading  European  nations,  especially 
of  Great  Britain.  Considerations  so  important  are,  indeed, 
worth  careful  study,  and  our  Government  owes  it  not  only 
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to  this  time  but  to  all  future  generations  of  Americans,  to 
look  well  before  it  leaps. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  President  Cleveland  said: 

One  mode  of  the  misappropriation  of  public  funds  is  avoided 
when  appointments  to  office,  instead  of  being  made  the  rewards 
of  partisan  activity,  are  awarded  to  those  whose  efficiency 
promises  a  fair  return  of  work  for  Ihe  compensation  paid  them. 
To  secure  the  fiinessand  competency  of  appointees  to  office, 
and  to  remove  from  political  aciion  the  demoralizing  madness 
for  spoils,  civil  service  reform  has  found  a  place  in  our  public 
policy  and  laws.  The  benefits  already  gained  through  this 
instrumentality,  and  the  further  usefulnefis  it  promises,  entitle 
it  to  the  hearty  support  and  encouragement  of  all  who  desire  to 
see  our  public  service  well  performed,  or  who  hope  for  the  ele- 
vation of  political  sentiment  and  the  purification  of  political 
methods. 

And  it  really  looks  as  if  he  were  going  to  stand  by  it. 
The  hordes  of  office-seekers  now  at  the  national  capital  are 
getting  small  comfort.  The  President  told  Senator  White 
of  this  State,  on  Friday  of  last  week,  that  he  intended  to 
move  very  slowly,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  appoint 
any  of  the  old  office-holders  under  his  first  administration. 
This  statement  is  reaffirmed  by  Representatire  Breiz  of 
Indiana,  who  makes  the  following  report  of  an  interview 
with  the  President.    Said  Mr.  Bretz  to  Cleveland  : 

"Mr.  President,  I  have  just  one  question  to  ask  vou.  Is  it 
true,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  newspapers,  that  you  will,  as  a 
rule,  refuse  to  re-appoint  men  who  held  office  under  your  pre- 
vious administration?" 

'  It  is,"  replied  Mr.  Cleveland  with  laconic  brevitv. 

"  Does  that  rale  apply  to  postmasters?''  asked  the  Indiana 
Congressman. 

"It  does,"  said  Mr.  Cleveland  sharply. 

"And  to  anything  else?"  asked  Mr.  Bretz,  thus  multiplying 
his  one  question  into  three. 
"To  everything, "  replied  the  President. 
"Good  day,  Mr.  President." 
"Good  day,  Mr.  Bretz." 

From  this  and  similar  expressions  by  Mr.  Cleveland  and 
by  members  of  his  Cabinet,  a  Washington  correspondent  has 
made  up  the  following  rules  which  will  govern  all  appoint- 
meats  to  the  public  service  under  this  administration  : 

First — Incumbents  will  be  retained  in  office  until  their  com- 
missions expire  or  until  there  is  a  voluntary  resiguation.  When 
there  is  no  commission  fixing  the  tenure  the  efficient  incum- 
bent will  be  permitted  to  serve  four  years  from  the  time  of 
appointment. 

Second — No  one  who  has  held  office  under  the  former  Cleve- 
land administration  will  be  again  appointed  to  office,  excep- 
tions being  railway  mail  clerks  and  postofflce  inspectors. 

Third— No  appointment  will  be  made  in  iStates  having  Spring 
State  elections  until  after  such  elections. 

Fourth— All  Postmasters  must  divorce  themselves  from  pri- 
vate business  except  in  instances  where  the  fourth-class  pay  is 
so  small  that  Postmasters  will  not  give  their  undivided  time  to 
the  postoffice. 

Fifth — Appointments  will  not  be  made  upon  the  magnitude 
of  petitions  or  indorsements  alone,  but  character,  appearance 
and  evident  titness  of  the  applicant  for  the  place  must  also  be 
considered. 

Sixth — As  appointments  are  of  an  executive  and  not  of  a 
political  character,  recommendations  by  primary  elections  will 
not  prevail. 

Seventh — No  exception  will  be  made  to  rule  2  in  favor  of 
applicants  who  we»e  removed  from  office  by  the  last  adminis- 
tration before  they  had  served  their  full  term  of  four  years,  no 
matter  how  brief  their  service  may  have  been. 

Rule  1  does  not  apply  to  foreign  missions,  to  the  higher 
grades  of  consuls  and  to  assistant  secretaries  and  chiefs  of 
bureaus.  It  is  intended,  however,  to  cover  that  vast  class  of 
patronage  included  in  the  Postoffice,  Internal  Revenue  and 
customs  service.  Rule  2  is  flexible  and  will  be  made  to  cover 
appointees  undor  the  first  Cleveland  administration  who  are 
still  in  possession  outside  of  classified  service. 

This,  of  course,  is  hard  on  the  office-hunters,  but  it  is  in 
the  line  of  civil  service  reform  and  it  will,  we  believe,  suit 
the  people  generally  who  have  less  interest  in  who  gets  the 
offices  than  in  having  the  business  of  the  Government 
properly  looked  after  at  the  lowest  reasonable  cost.  For 
one,  the  Rural  sincerely  hopes  that  the  President  will 
stick  to  the  rules. 

The  result  of  a  municipal  election  held  in  Oakland  on 
Monday  of  this  week  illustrates  the  growth  of  independent 
political  sentiment  as  applied  to  local  affairs.  There  were 
four  candidates  for  Mayor — one  ring  Republican,  one  ring 
Democrat,  one  all-round  crank  (of  the  Dr.  O'Donnell  type) 
and  one  Non-partisan.  The  latter  was  elected  by  a  plural- 
ity of  nearly  seven  hundred.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  gen- 
eral Non-partisan  ticket  city  was  elected  almost  to  a  man, 
and  the  Oakland  City  Government,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  finds  itself  in  clean  and  capable  hands.  The 
principle  which  has  thus  triumphed  in  Oakland — that  of 
putting  the  city  and  county  affairs  in  the  hands  of  clean 
men  without  respect  to  party  politics — ought  to  be  applied 
in  every  city  and  in  every  county  in  California — and  in 
every  other  State,  for  that  matter. 


Treatment  for  Follioalar  Mange. 

To  THE  Editor  : — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  how  to 
treat  my  little  terrier  (female),  aged  two  years,  as,  I  con- 
fess, I  am  somewhat  puzzled  ?  She  has  a  scabby  breaking- 
out  over  the  head,  neck  and  back  of  the  ears,  from  which 
matter  exudes.  The  rest  of  her  body  is  all  right  She  is 
very  fond  of  getting  off  into  the  woods,  bunting  on  her  own 


account,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  dogs,  like 
human  beings,  may  be  affected  by  poison  oak.  I  may  add 
that  I  have  been  giving  her  sulphur  sprinkled  on  her  food. 
Yours  truly,  S.  D.  YONGE. 

Alma,  Santa  Clara  Co. 

REPLY  BY  DR.  BUZARD. 

The  dog  is  suffering  from  follicular  mange.  Treatment — 
Acid  acetic  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  of  each  two  drachms; 
oil  of  tar,  half  an  ounce;  mercurial  ointment,  one  ounce; 
sulphur,  eight  ounces;  whale  oil,  ten  ounces.  The  whole  to 
be  well  mixed  and  rubbed  on  the  affected  parts  for  five 
minutes.  Wash  off  in  48  hours  with  soap  and  warm  water, 
and  when  the  skin  is  dry  apply  to  the  surface  whale  oil, 
and  the  following  day,  without  washing,  repeat  as  before 
the  ointment  dressing.  Allow  a  week  to  elapse  before  an- 
other dressing  of  the  same,  if  necessary,  is  applied. 

405  Broderick  St.,  S.  F.  A.  E.  Buzard, 

*  Vet.  burgeon. 


Tbe  Stanford  Meeting. 

To  THE  Editok: — I  don't  think  we  fruit-growers  are  quite  as 
grateful  as  we  ought  to  be  to  men  like  Professor  Comstock,  who 
patiently  nnd  laboiiously  investigate  tbe  habits  of  insects,  that  we 
may  benefit  thereby. 

Hfre  in  California  we've  had  the  wire  worms  chewing  our  potatoes 
for  years,  burrowing  in  them  in  every  direction,  till  an  Karly  Ro»e 
potato  fit  tj  cook  is  not  to  be  found  in  San  Francisco  market.  Only 
a  lew  ddys  ago  two  or  three  commission  merchants  insisted  to  me  that 
the  worm  holes  were  made  by  grass  roots,  and  not  by  worms  at  all. 
Remarkable  roots,  surely,  to  bore  into  a  growing  potato,  and  then 
pull  themselves  out  when  the  potato  was  ripe  and  dug  ! 

With  these  wire  worms.  Prof.  Comstock  has  been  experimenting; 
bad  a  regular  menagerie  of  wire  worms  under  glass,  so  that  he  could 
take  observations  when  he  wanted;  tried  various  ways  of  exterminating 
them.  Salt  at  ihe  rate  of  eight  Ions  to  the  acre  killed  tbe  worms  and 
llu  crop.  Four  tons  killed  the  grass  and  not  the  worms.  The  pro- 
lessur  IS  very  cautious  in  giving  a  decided  ooinion,  and  this  was  his 
vtrJict  as  regards  tfie  use  of  medium  dressings  of  salt:  "I  won't 
say  it's  no  use,  but  it  does  not  kill  the  worms  and  does  n#/  drive  them 
into  the  ground."  Summer-fallow  was  tried  to  no  purpose.  Tbe 
worms  lived  in  ground  where  not  a  weed  or  plant  was  allowed  to 
grow.  Only  one  method  destroyed  the  worms,  and  that  was  a 
thorough  stirring  up  of  tbe  soil  in  tbe  fall.  That  settled  it.  No 
worm  survived  in  soil  so  treated.  Fall  plowing,  then,  is  the  remedy 
for  wire  worms.  These  worms  are  the  larvre  of  the  click  beetle 
(Elateridm),  and  no  one  vet  knows  where  it  Uys  its  eggs,  though  we 
all  know  how  destructive  the  worm  is  to  seeds  and  plants.  My  son 
once  took  80  from  a  single  cabbage  plant.  The  knowledge  of  this 
simple  means  of  destroying  them  should  be  worth  millions  to  the 
farmer. 

The  history  of  a  long  series  of  experiments  on  the  pear  psylla,  a 
most  destructive  insect,  was  also  given.  Kerosene  emulsion  just  after 
leaves  open  kills  this. 

Prof.  Comstock  eulogized  California  as  being  one  of  the  quickest 
States  to  apply  entomological  knowledge,  but  remarked  that  we  made 
no  provision  for  obtaining  it.  The  discouragement  incident  to  Ihe 
damage  done  by  insects  was  not  without  U'^e;  it  had  taught  us  some- 
thing of  resistant  stocks,  and  possibly  was  tending  to  develop  a  re- 
sistant stock  of  fruit-growers,  tbe  fittest  of  whom  would  survive  Ibis 
pestering  by  endless  pests. 

Another  lecture  was  mainly  devoted  to  a  life-history  of  scale  in- 
sects. In  this  the  professor  spoke  of  the  various  species  of  plant  lice 
or  aphios  (aphididse),  all  of  whom  obtain  their  sustenance  by  a  suction 
tube  inserted  into  tne  tissues  on  which  they  feed.  One  remarkable 
feature  of  these  insects  was  the  apparatus  for  Ihe  secretion  of  honey 
dew  discharged  by  two  abdominal  tubes.  This  honey  dew  is  much 
appreciated  by  ants,  who  constitute  themselves  guardians  of  the 
apbids,  and  not  only  fight  their  foes,  but  sometimes  actually  build 
sheds  over  them,  coll>-ci  and  preserve  their  eggs  and  carry  the  young 
10  good  pasturage.  A  little  brown  ant  is  entirely  responsible  for  the 
ravages  of  the  corn-root  aphid,  wintering  it  on  various  weeds  and  as- 
sisting its  migration  from  weeds  to  corn. 

The  females  of  plant  lice  give  birth  to  living  young,  but  sometimes 
an  egg-laying  generation  appears,  usually  before  a  cold  winter  or, 
perhaps,  in  this  State,  before  Ihe  dry  season.  In  two  years,  62  gen- 
erations o*  this  insect  have  been  known  to  develop  without  any  males 
appearing.  When  the  containing  plant  becomes  overcrowded,  a 
winged  lorm  is  evolved,  and  the  professor  considered  this  one  of  the 
most  marvelous  things  in  nature  that,  after  many  wingless  genera- 
tions, a  winged  brood  should  appear  when  emigration  was  desirable. 
The  woolly  aphis  came  in  for  a  share  of  attention  in  regard  to  its 
diamorphism,  or  double  form — one  as  seen  above  ground  and  one 
below.  Thai  living  above  ground  is  comparatively  harmless.  It  is 
that  found  on  Ihe  roots  that  saps  the  iree's  life,  and  no  adequate 
remedy  is  yet  found  to  check  its  inroads.  B  sulpbide  of  carbon  is 
probably  the  best  application  yet  tried,  but  any  tree  badly  infested  is 
t>est  dug  out  and  replaced  by  some  tree  of  another  5 pedes. 

But  Prof.  Comstock  does  not  like  always  to  talk  of  injurious  in- 
sects The  fruit-grower  has  many  friends  among  the  insect  tribes— in- 
sects predaceous  and  parasitic;  liut  these  predaceous  insects  may  de- 
stroy friends  as  well  as  foes.  Some,  like  Vedalia  cardinalis,  eat 
prejudicial  sorts  only.  With  these  is  classed  the  whole  race  of  lady- 
birds or  ladybugs,  which  are  neither  birds  nor  bugs,  but  beetles.  (A 
collection  of  Australian  varieties  was  here  exhibited.)  It  is  the  lar\aB 
of  these  that  do  the  feeding,  preying  on  a  variety  of  plant  lice  and 
scale  insects.  It  is  quite  important  to  distinguish  between  these  lady- 
bugs  and  the  dlabroticas  which  eat  vegetable  tissues. 

Another  class  beneficial  to  the  farmer  is  the  aphis  lion,  a  lace- 
winged  fly.  These  have  the  peculiar  habit  of  laying  their  eggs  at  the 
end  of  a  stalk  to  prevent  the  newly-hatched  larvae  acting  as  cannibals 
and  eating  their  fellows  yet  unhatched. 

Little  idea  is  usually  entertained  of  the  debt  owed  to  parasitic  in- 
sects, among  which  Ichneumon  flies  were  next  enumerated.  No  in- 
sect manages  so  to  s-clude  itself  as  to  escape  these  flies.  One  is  pro- 
vided with  an  auger  ovipositor  that  will  penetrate  the  barrow  of  a 
grub  in  the  heart  of  a  Ir^e  and  there  lay  eggs  that  will  eat  into  that 
grub  till  he  quits  chewing  the  tree.  Some  of  these  parasites  pene- 
trate with  tht^ir  ovipositors  Ihe  skin  of  a  caterpillar  and  lay  their  eggs 
under  the  skin;  others  glue  their  eggs  to  the  skin,  and  the  young  eat 
their  way  into  the  caterpillar's  vitals.  Chalcis  flies  are  smaller  and 
destroy  scale  insects. 

Insecticides  come  in  tor  a  share  of  attention.  They  are  of  two 
classes.  The  first  kills  by  internal  poisoning;  the  second  by  external 
contact.  In  the  first  class  the  arsenites  have  superseded  all  others. 
In  the  use  of  these  there  are  two  things  to  consider,  tbe  efficiency  of 
Ihe  poison;  its  effect  on  the  plant. 

White  ar.'^enic  is  powerful  and  cheap,  but  loo  caustic  on  plants. 
Paris  green  is  belter  as  being  in  great  degree  ins'>luble.  Paris  green 
is  better  than  London  purple.  It  is  less  scorching  and  more  constant 
in  composition,  London  purple  being  merely  a  waste  by-product  of 
aniline  dyes. 

Of  the  second  class  of  insect'cides,  kerosene  emulsion  seems  chiefly 
favored  East,  while  resin  wash  seems  to  meet  the  wants  of  California 
orchardists.  The  professor  suggested  the  use  of  a  "caich-basin"  of 
prepared  cloth  to  catch  the  drippings  from  large  trees.  He  also 
thought  that  mixing  lime  with  the  arsenical  washes  tended  to  di- 
minish their  causticity.  He  also  thought  the  printer's-ink  band  for 
canker-worms  not  profitable.  Spraying  the  fresh  leaves  with  Paris 
green  would  be  more  effectual. 

On  Friday  Professor  (i^omslock  gave  bis  hour  to  Professor  Kellogg 
of  Kansas  who  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  cbinch-bug 
war  now  progressing  in  that  Slate.  In  1865  Dr.  Scheimer  found 
numbers  of  chinch  bugs  dead  in  »  field  in  Illinois,   Following  in  the 


line  of  Pasteur's  investigations  it  was  found  by  Forbes  in  1882  that 
chinch  bugs  succumbed  before  Ihe  attacks  of  a  fungus  and  a  bacteri- 
um. Both  these  can  be  cultivated  artificially,  and  at  the  proper  sea- 
son chinch  bugs  inoculated  with  one  or  other  of  these  destructive 
agencies.  These  are  then  distiibuled  to  any  farmer  whose  fields  are 
infested  with  chinch  bugs.  He  turns  them  loose  where  the  bugs  are 
thick,  and  the  disease  is  conveyed  to  Ihe  whole  chinch-bug  army. 
Last  year  3000  lots  of  infected  bugs  were  distributed,  and  in  about 
2000  instances  with  great  success.  In  Illinois  and  Minnesota  hke  ex- 
periments were  success'ul.  Edw.  Berwick. 
Carmel,  March  13,  1893. 


Gleanings. 

Monrovia,  in  Los  Angeles  county,  wants  a  cannery.  ' 

"A  five-dollar  mare  bred  to  a  ten-dollar  horse  will  bring  a 
seven-and-a-half-dollar  coll  sure,"  wisely  remarks  the  .Santa  Cruz 
Sentintl. 

A  SPECTER  JACKRABBIT  has  been  seen  in  Sierra  valley.  He  has 
been  shot  at  over  a  thousand  times  and  never  hit.  That's  what  the 
newspapers  say. 

A  CHICKEN-THIEF  at  Slockton,  surprised  while  pursuing  his  dark- 
of-the-moon  vocation,  ran  away  and  left  a  sack  containing  three 
chickens  he  had  stolen  elsewhere. 

It  is  unaulhoritatively  announced  that  railroad  fares  from  California 
points  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  will  be  $72.50  lor  ruund  trip 
tickets  of  the  first  class  and  $52.50  for  second  c.ass. 

The  funny  newspapers  are  having  a  lot  of  sport  with  the  name  of 
Hoke  Smith,  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Well,  it's  belier  to 
be  a  joked  smith  than  a  jawsmith,  anyway.    You're  all  right,  Hokey. 

A  FARMER  living  along  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad  has  se- 
cured judgment  against  the  ra  Iway  company  in  $5035  for  setting  fire 
to  his  grain-field  and  burning  bis  house,  horses  and  wagons.  He 
sued  for  $12,000. 

Ladies  in  Alameda— that  is,  some  ladies — now  ride  astride  in 
bifurcated  skirts.  There  is  one  consoling  nfl-ction  about  threat- 
ening fashions  :  No  woman  can  sport  the  crinoline  and  bifurcated 
skirts  at  one  and  tbe  same  lime. 

Warner  Hoit  of  Missouri,  a  third-class  clerk  in  the  Pension 
office,  has  been  dismissed  for  having  staled  10  members  ol  Congress 
that  pensions  were  being  given  for  baldness.  However  suspicious  it 
may  look,  this  is  not  one  of  Bill  Nye's  jokes. 

The  Southern  California  Breeders'  Trotting  Association  has  been 
organized,  with  the  following  officers  :  Pre'ideni,  Hon.  L.  J.  Rose; 
vice-president,  Hon.  R.  Gird;  secretary,  Edward  Smith;  treasurer, 
W.  Stimson.    Its  purpose  is  explained  byiis  title. 

"  Stuttering  Sam  "  Clark,  who  was  reported  as  having  perished 
in  a  haystack  fire  ai  Four  Corners,  declares  that  the  report  is  wholly 
untrue.  Sam  is  very  positive  about  11,  and.  in  lack  of  testimony  to 
tbe  contrary,  we  sbalf  accept  his  statement  as  truth. 

The  Porlerville  £«/<r/r«j<,  which  runs  " /ci  on  parte  Francais" 
at  the  head  of  its  editorial  columns,  comes  to  hand  tni^  week  printed 
partly  in  Germa  <.  When  called  to  account  for  the  apparent  incon- 
sistency, Ihe  editor  may  truly  reply  that  he  speaks  French  all  right, 
but  he  writes  German. 

"A  MAN  nowadays  who  shoots  another  for  a  deer  should  be  taken 
out  by  an  indignant  public  and  bung  for  an  ass,"  s^y;  an  exchange. 
Why  abuse  the  meek,  lowly  and  altogether  peaceable  mule  in  that 
manner,  friend  ?  Hang  the,  shooter  for  his  own  sake.  Just. so  he's 
hung. 

Those  who  have  good  hop  roots  for  sale  are  finding  uo  d  fficulty 
in  disposing  of  them.  Indeed,  Ihe  demand  is  so  acive  and  the  sup- 
ply so  short  that  hopmen  consider  them  safer  under  lock  and  key 
than  in  the  field.  II  this  be  an  insinuation  that  ihey  are  likely  to  be 
feloniously  abstracted  Irom  the  field— why,  mike  ihe  most  of  11. 

An  ARTICLE  is  going  Ihe  rounds,  beginning  "  as  a  rule  ih)*  rural 
editor  gets  about  a  thousand  kicks  to  one  carets."  In  the  first  place, 
it  ibis  statement  be  true,  Ihe  rural  editor  must  t>e  a  sorr>  kind  ol  crea- 
ture if  he  stays  in  the  business  when  he  has  the  gre.t  Americin  privi- 
lege of  engaging  in  some  more  satisfactory  occupation — like  breaking 
stone  on  public  roads,  for  instance.  In  the  second  place  the  siate- 
raent  is  not  true. 

The  following  directors  have  been  elected  by  the  .Solano  Agri- 
cultural and  Speed  Association:  Joseph  Wilson,  V.  V.  Harrier, 
Thomas  Smith,  J.  C.  Anthony,  B.  F.  Rush,  John  Thoreson,  Frank 
Blanco,  E.  N.  Smith  and  John  Wilson.  The  directors  elected  lohn 
Wilson.  Pres.;  Thos.  Smith,  Vice-Pres.;  J.  R.  Whiiaker,  .Sc-c;  R.  S. 
Knight.  Treas.  An  offer  of  $65  per  acre  and  $2500  for  improvements 
was  made  to  Dr.  I  rull  lor  thi:  land  which  the  association  desires  to 
purchase  for  racing  and  fair  purposes. 

A  MOVEMENT  ison  fool  lo  remove  Ihe  must-condenser  from  Gey=er. 
ville  Ij  Healdsburg.  The  reason  Biron  Von  Schilling,  the  manager, 
advances  for  changing  its  location  is  that  the  altitude  of  the  ground, 
in  its  present  location,  is  but  feel  above  Ihe  bed  of  the  Russian 
river.  It  was  once  a  branch  of  tbe  stream,  const quently  when  the 
water  is  high  in  the  winter  time  Ihe  premises  are  inundated,  the 
sewers  become  troublesome,  and  all  the  waste  water  of  the  neighbor- 
hood flows  into  Ihe  well,  rendering  it  useless  for  must  condensing. 

The  following  figures  show  the  enormous  amount  of  cabbages 
shipped  from  this  Stale  every  year  10  eastern  points: 


Year.                                                       Tons.  P.junds. 

1887   9.236  18,472.000 

1888                                                             6,473  '2  946.000 

1889                                                                3  727  7  4.S4.000 

189  J                                                                3  7»7  7  454.000 

1891                                                                 8461  16923,000 

1892                                                                 7  674  15.348,000 


Total  39298  78,596.000 


The  Sebaslopol  (Sonoma  county)  Packing  Company  last  season 
paid  out  $38,000  for  fruit  and  $18,000  tor  white  latxir.  The  following 
directors  have  t)een  chosen  for  the  ensuine  year  :  P.  H.  Atkinson, 
H.  S.  Barnes.  M.  Litchfield,  J.  H.  P.  Morris,  Ira  Miller,  F.  W. 
Searby  and  C.  Wightman.  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Searby  ate  new 
directors,  and  take  the  places  of  President  H  illoway  and  C.  A. 
Perry.  The  directors  elected  the  following  officers  :  P.  H.  Atkin- 
son, president;  J.  H.  P.  Morris,  vice-president;  Bank  of  Sebaslopol, 
treasurer;  F.  W.  Seaiby,  secretary  and  superintendent.  The  first 
year's  tun  was  saiisfacicry,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  experience 
gained  will  ass  st  in  making  the  present  season  even  more  profitable. 
Most  of  Ihe  stockholders  are  fruit  growers,  and  they  have  found  that 
it  pays  10  provide  a  home  market  for  their  products. 

The  increase  of  orchard  acreage  in  Lucerne  valley  this  year  is  very 
large.  Peaches,  apricots  and  prunes  have  been  Ihe  favorites.  The 
Hanford  5««/i»r^/ gives  the  following  partial  plants  for  tbe  season: 
W.  J.  Newport,  1000  peach  trees,  800  apricots,  900  prunes;  C.  La- 
tham, 200  peaches  and  looo  prunes,  A.  V.  Taylor,  200  pears,  2000 
peaches,  1700  each  of  apricots  and  prunes;  Mrs.  E.  Trewhiii.  600 
peaches,  300  apricot  trees;  B  F.  Thornton,  600  peaches,  200  apricots, 
200  prunes;  W.  W.  Bloyd,  1600  peaches,  400  apricots,  300  prunes;  J. 
M.  L'  flind  has  planted  400  more  peaches  and  a  lot  of  almond  trees; 
Armona  Orchard  &  Vineyard  Co.,  1800  peaches,  i6oo  apricots  and 
700  almonds;  A  Leoni,  350  peaches,  250  apricots;  G.  W.  Fallet  of 
L-moore,  2500  peaches,  500  prunes;  P.  McCarthy  of  Lakeside  is 
planting  255  each  of  peaches  and  apricots  and  500  prunes;  A.  J. 
Roberts  is  putting  out  1000  pears  on  ih-"  Solano  Ranch,  and  P.  Mc- 
Rae  is  planting  1000  pear  trees  on  the  McRae  vineyard;  John  Wy- 
ruck  is  pulling  out  500  apricot  tress;  the  Banner  Vineyard  is  plant- 
ing 11,000  Sultana  vines;  the  Del  Monte  Vineyard  9500,  and  W,  S, 
Porter  3000  of  the  same. 
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in  HE  X)A'RY. 


Short-Weight  Butter. 

The  Legislature  has  practically  passed  a  bill  making  it 
a  misdemeanor  to  sell  short-weight  rolls  of  butter.  The 
measure  narrowly  escaped  disaster  in  the  Senate,  the  argu- 
ment being  advanced  that  a  farmer  might  become  a  crim- 
inal through  the  melting  of  an  ounce  from  each  roll  while 
en  route  to  market  on  a  sultry  day.  It  was  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  shortage,  to  be  criminal,  must  be  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  retailer;  so  the  bill  was  ordered  to 
engrossment.  It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  the  practices 
which  this  measure  is  designed  to  prevent  are  engaged  in 
by  dealers,  and  that  a  good  deal  of  short- weight  butter  is 
offered  for  sale  in  the  San  Francisco  and  other  markets. 
When  butter  sells  at  retail  for  70  and  80  cents  a  roll,  the 
buyer  feels  that  he  has  been  grossly  abused  and  cheated  if 
he  does  not  get  full  weight.  The  tendency  is  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  entire  business,  and  honest  butter-makers, 
who  are  the  great  majority,  suflfer  with  dishonest  dealers. 
Except  in  cases  of  some  makers  and  creameries  that 
turn  out  brands  of  approved  quality,  the  buying  public  is 
able  to  make  little  or  no  distinction  between  the  various 
makes,  and  places  all  butter-makers  and  dealers  in  the 
same  category,  so  far  as  this  particular  practice  is  con- 
cerned.  If  a  few  deceive,  they  think  all  are  deceivers. 

Dealers,  not  makers,  are  largely  responsible  for  these 
discreditable  methods.  Butter  is  bought  by  weight  and 
sold  by  the  roll,  so  that  the  manufacturer  gets  exactly 
what  he  is  supposed  to  get;  and  all  the  profits  of  stunted 
butter  go  to  the  dealer.  It  is  a  fact  that  creameries,  dairy- 
men and  other  makers  are  expected  and  even  required  to 
manufacture  "  two-pound  "  rolls  weighing  less  than  two 
pounds,  or  they  may  have  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their 
product.  It  may  happen,  and  we  think  does  happen,  that 
a  50-roll  box  will  not  weigh  more  than  90  pounds.  The 
maker  thi  refore  sells  90  pounds  of  butter  at,  say,  25  cents 
per  pound,  receiving  $22  50.  The  salesman  sells  50  rolls 
at  70  cents  per  roll,  receiving  $35.  He  should  get  $31.50 
(35  cents  per  pound).  He  therefore  has  a  lec^itimate  profit 
of  $9;  illegitimate,  $3  50,  or  $12.50  in  all.  It  is  time  this 
kind  of  business  is  stopped.  We  hope  the  new  law  will  be 
enforced. 

Criticism  of  Oar  Dairymen. 

A  recent  correspondent  of  Hoards  Dairyman  writes: 
"Recently,  when  traveling  through  Humboldt  county,  Cal., 
selling  the  separators,  I  found  a  creamery  that  a  'disinter- 
ested' individual  had  put  up  for  $12,000,  and  to  help  it 
along  had  kindly  taken  $6000  in  stock.  Well,  be  did  pretty 
well;  for  he  made  a  profit  of  $2000  beside  his  stock.  In 
other  words,  the  creamery  cost  him  just  $4000.  The  es- 
tablishment, very  naturally,  is  not  running  now,  but  I  do 
not  believe  the  people  there  know  what  is  the  matter, 
for  the  man  is  still  in  the  same  community,  and  is  putting 
up  a  $2000  creamery  (or  $7000. 

"The  dairymen  there  seem  to  think  the  trouble  is  with 
the  system.  They  don't  know  what  is  the  matter.  In 
Marin  county,  the  same  State,  are  two  creameries,  and  one 
of  them  the  owners  boast  cost  them  $25,000  in  cash.  If  I 
can't  build  a  better  creamery  for  $5000  I'll  eat  it,  though 
I  never  built  a  creamery  in  my  life  and  have  no  desire  to 
go  into  the  business.  The  people  don't  know  anything 
about  prices.  If  you  tell  them  what  they  ought  to  be,  they 
think  you  are  talking  of  inferior  goods. 

"Here  in  Illinois  a  man  can  get  his  separator  bowl  bal- 
anced for  $4  and  freight,  and  if  he  goes  where  he  should  to 
have  it  done,  it  is  balanced  correctly.  In  California,  if  you 
charge  less  than  $25  you  are  no  good.  Don't  you  think 
that  would  be  a  good  missionary  field?" 

Why  Creameries  Fail. 

At  a  Farmers'  Institute,  in  Mexico,  Missouri,  a  Mr,  D. 
Morse  stated  very  clearly  some  of  the  reasons  why  one 
creamery  (ails  and  others  succeed,  says  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man. The  most  prolific  cause  of  failures  is  found  in  a  de- 
ficient and  inconstant  supply  of  milk.  It  requires  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  milk  per  day  to  pay  the  running  expenses 
of  a  creamery.  A  large  plant  and  a  heavy  pay-roll  will  re- 
quire more  than  a  small  plant  and  a  small  salary  list. 
When  the  daily  supply  of  milk  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
daily  expenses,  there  is  a  daily  loss  which  must  finally  end 
in  financial  disaster.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  milk 
handled  beyond  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  running  ex- 
penses, the  greater  the  profits. 

The  moral  is  too  obvious  to  require  special  statement. 
No  creamery  should  be  started  without  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  it  will  receive  the  milk  from  300  cows  for  365 
days  in  each  year. 

The  machinery  and  fixtures  for  such  a  creamery,  com- 
monly called  the  "  outfit,"  can  be  purchased  at  from  $1200 
to  $1500,  and  one  may  spend  from  $800  to  $2000  for  a 
building.  Oftentimes  a  second  hand  separator  and  boiler 
and  engine,  nearly  as  good  as  new,  may  be  had  and  the 
inside  figures  given  above  materially  reduced;  but  you 
might  as  well  expect  to  float  a  modern  ironclad  man-of- 
war  in  a  goose  pond  as  to  run  a  creamery  or  cheese  factory 
without  cows.    Make  more  of  the  milk  supply. 

Where  Dairyicg  Pays. 

Mrs.  D.  B.  North,  who  returned  from  a  trip  to  Fortuna, 
in  Humboldt  county,  was  greatly  pleased  with  that  locality. 
Snow  occasionally  talis  there,  but  only  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  years,  says  the  Oroville  Re^ster.  There  is  rarely 
any  frost  or  cold  to  damage  /ruit,  but  this  is  not  the  great 
industry  there,  for  the  people  pay  more  attention  to  dairy- 
ing than  to  any  other  pursuit.  Creameries  have  sent  many 
land-owners  into  the  dairying  business,  for  they  find  that  it 
pays  regularly  and  better  than  almost  any  other  pursuit. 
Fine  fruit  of  nearly  all  kinds  is  grown,  but  each  man  who 
owns  land  appears  to  be  devoting  his  time  and  attention 


to  cows  and  butter-making.  Land  is  as  high  as  $400  an 
acre  for  dairying  purposes,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  good 
land  for  grazing  in  Butte  county  will  pay  well  for  dairying 
purposes,  when  men  in  Humboldt  can  pay  $400  an  acre 
and  still  make  money. 

A  Good  Record. 

James  Sutherland  is  the  owner  of  a  $108  cow,  five  years 
old,  of  the  Holstein  and  Jersey  breed.  He  bought  her 
some  months  ago  and  she  is  now  fresh.  From  six  milk- 
ings,  made  in  three  days,  Mrs.  Sutherland  churned  six 
pounds  of  extra-good  butter.  Has  any  one  a  better  record 
to  bring  forward?  asks  the  Hanford  Sentinel. 


A  Word  More  About  Mating. 

Mate  the  fowls  for  hardiness.  A  weak  fowl  is  invaritbly, 
from  a  practical  s'andpoint,  an  unprofitable  fowl.  The 
food  it  consumes  goes  largely  to  sustaining  the  fowl  in  its 
unequal  conflict  for  life.  Little  strength  is  left  over  for 
production  or  reproduction.  It  cannot,  like  its  strong  com- 
petitors, meet  the  difficulties  of  existence  even  handed.  It 
is  out  of  relation  with  its  environment,  abnormal  in  its  con- 
dition, and  hence  life  is  sustained  only  by  greater  eflfort 
than  is  required  by  the  strong  fowl.  It  often  succumbs  in 
this  struggle,  but  if  it  lingers  long,  still  holding  on  to  the 
thread  of  life,  and  succeeds  in  leaving  any  descendants, 
it  leaves  only  weak  ones,  whose  survival  is  doubtful  in  fact, 
and  more  doubtful  in  desirability. 

Mate  for  easiness  of  keep.  There  are  always  some 
fowls  that  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  upon  less  grain 
than  is  required  to  keep  others  in  a  like  condition.  The 
digestion,  or  disposition,  or  both  are  more  perfect.  The 
food  eaten  does  more  for  the  eater.  Such  fowls  are  more 
likely  to  beget  fowls  that  can  be  kept  cheaply  than  the 
kinds  more  expensive  to  feed.  Where  many  are  kept,  the 
small  savings  of  each,  added  together,  will  make  a  not 
inconsiderable  sum;  and  such  fowls  are  usually  in  better 
health  and  therefore  better  fitted  to  be  productive  than 
those  which  eat  much  with  comparatively  little  good  unto 
themselves. 

Mate  for  disposition.  Breeders  of  Pit  Games  do  this, 
only  they  call  it  courage.  Now,  disposition  makes  a  deal 
of  difference  in  the  comfort  of  caring  for  a  flock  of  fowls, 
and  it  is  not  without  influence  on  the  profits  to  be  derived 
therefrom.  A  wild,  scary  lot  of  hens  will  break  windows 
in  the  hen  house,  scale  fences  about  their  runs,  smash 
eggs  placed  under  them,  trample  upon  and  kill  their  chick- 
ens, create  heat  and  bad  blood  in  the  owner's  veins,  and 
generally  do  lots  of  mischief.  This  wildness  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  their  descendants  and  will  be  intensified  in  the 
young  by  the  training  of  the  parents;  whereas  a  kind, 
gentle,  courageous  disposition  will  save  all  this  trouble, 
loss  and  vexation. — Silas  Bevan  in  Poultry  Monthly. 

Helpful  Poultry  Hints. 

Straw  is  almost  indispensable  in  the  poultry  yard.  Its 
UEes  are  legion. 

A  quantity  of  straw  in  the  breeding  yard  will  keep  the 
hens  busy,  and  exercise  is  necessary  tor  the  production  of 
fert'le  eggs. 

If  hens  are  compelled  to  work  diligently  in  straw  for 
about  half  of  each  day,  it  will  be  the  means  of  keeping 
their  legs  bright  and  clean  and  thus  prevent  "  scaly  leg  " 
from  getting  a  start  in  the  yards. 

Feed  your  poultry  on  raw  onions,  chopped  fine,  mixed 
with  other  food,  about  once  every  other  day;  it  is  better 
than  a  dozen  cures  for  as  many  different  diseases. 

One  of  the  best  disinfectants  is  made  by  putting  an 
ounce  of  potash  permanganate  in  a  pint  of  cold  water;  for 
use,  one  ounce  of  this  fluid  should  be  used  to  half  a  pint  of 
water. 

If  Brahmas  and  Cochins  were  obliged  to  forage  for  a 
share  of  their  living  they  would  get  enough  exercise  to 
counteract  the  tendency  to  obesity  and  broodiness,  and 
keep  them  in  good  laying  condition. 

There  is  great  danger  of  your  breeding  hens  becoming 
too  fat;  if  they  are,  you  will  get  no  fertile  eggs,  or  they  will 
only  produce  weak,  puny  chicks.  Keep  them  hungry  and 
busy  at  work  all  day  hunting  their  feed. 

Do  you  work  by  a  system  ?  This  is  one  of  the  roads  by 
which  one  arrives  at  success.  Begin  at  once.  Lord  Ches- 
terfield gave  good  advice  when  he  said:  "  Lay  down  a 
method  for  everything  and  stick  to  it  invariably." 

The  farmer's  flock  of  poultry  should  be  composed  of 
choice  specimens  only,  the  very  best  of  the  season's  rais- 
ing. Why  should  we  save  the  best  wheat,  corn  and  pota- 
toes for  seed,  and  not  select  the  best  fowls  for  breeding  ? 

Plucking  fowls  is  a  tedious  process;  if  there  are  any  who 
want  to  operate  without  the  aid  of  the  scalding  process 
let  them  do  so,  and  when  they  are  tired  of  that  let  them  try 
the  following  improved  method:  Dip  the  fowls  in  cold  wa- 
ter and  let  them  drip;  then  apply  finely-pulverized  rosin  to 
the  feathers,  using  a  dredging-box  for  convenience;  then 
scald  in  the  utual  way.  The  rosin  sticks  the  feathers  to- 
gether so  that  the  pin-feathers  come  out  with  the  others, 
saving  much  trouble.  Apply  about  half  a  teacupful  of 
rosin  to  a  fowl;  use  the  common,  crude  article;  it  is  cheap 
stuff,  and  its  cost  is  made  up  ten  times  over  by  the  labor 
saved.— Poultry  Monthly. 

Cures  for  Diseased  Fowl. 

A  sure  cure  for  roup  is  to  give  your  fowls  three  parts 
sweet  oil  and  one  part  kerosene,  once  a  day. — B.  W. 
Breigbner,  Clinton,  III. 

The  following  remedy  will  remove  scaly  legs:  First, 
wash  the  legs  thoroughly  with  carbolic  acid  soap  and  warm 
water,  and  then  apply  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  lard  for 


three  or  four  days.  Next,  rub  kerosene  on  with  a  soft  rag. 
The  parasites  will  be  destroyed  and  the  trouble  disappear. 
R.  G.  Belcke,  Peoria,  111. 

Can  I  kill  lice  with  boiling  soap-suds,  spraying  it  in — 
J.  C.  K.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.  The  boiling  soap-suds  will 
clean  them  out  effectually,  it  used  plentifully. 

How  can  I  destroy  lice  on  hens  that  already  have  them? 
"Subscriber."  Dust  well  with  insect  powder,  also  rub  a 
few  drops  of  lard  well  on  the  heads  and  necks. 

My  chickens  have  a  cheesy  substance  on  bill  and  tongue, 
eyes  swelled,  and  odor  very  strong. — P.  L.  C  ,  Hillsboro, 
Mo.  It  is  roup.  Put  a  teaspoonful  of  chlorate  potash  in 
each  quart  of  the  drinking  water. 

Homoeopathic  pellets  of  belladonna  are  an  excellent  rem- 
edy for  apoplexy  in  poultry,  while  the  remedy  rhus  tox  is 
excellent  for  the  difficulty  of  springhalt. — Mrs.  M.  L.  Pas- 
chall,  Bennings,  North  Dakota. 

Water  should  be  given  to  young  chicks  in  a  manner  to 
permit  only  of  the  beaks  entering  the  drinking  vessel. 
Dampness  is  fatal  to  chicks.  If  a  chick  becomes  wet,  in 
any  manner  whatever,  it  will  die  unless  it  is  immediately 
dried,  and  even  then,  if  it  recovers,  it  will  have  received  a 
check  in  growth  that  will  always  be  noticeable  compared 
with  others. 

I  had  15  hens  and  i  rooster.  All  had  canker  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  some  of  them  so  badly  that  they  could 
noc  eat.  I  put  them  all  in  a  house  by  themselves  and  I  be- 
gan to  doctor  them.  I  used  chloride  of  potash  and  alum, 
equal  parts,  containing;  one-half  water,  and  swabbed  their 
mouths  and  throats  with  the  mixture.  I  only  lost  one,  and 
it  was  nearly  dead  when  I  began  doctoring  them.  My 
hens  were  choice  Brown  Leghorns,  and  I  could  not  afford 
to  let  them  die.— Eugene  Peet,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 

— Poultry-Keeper. 


Do  Seeds  Die  When  They  Germinate? 

To  THE  Editor:— In  your  issue  of  January  28,  Dr.  A. 
S.  Hudson,  writing  from  Stockton  scouts  the  idea  of  grain 
dying  when  it  germinates.  To  make  his  meaning  clear  I 
copy  from  his  letter: 

I  was  surprised  to  note,  a  year  or  two  ago,  that  a  promineDt  Cali- 
fornia scientist  approvingly  quoted  the  absurd  doctrine  that  "the  seed 
must  die"  before  it  can  sprout  and  grow.  Whoever  will  stop  and 
analyze  the  question  will  see  the  impossibility  of  such  a  slate  of  mat- 
ters occurring.  For  a  seed  to  die  would  be  the  end  of  it,  so  far  as 
its  being  is  concerned.  To  die  means  to  decompose,  to  disintegrate, 
and  the  elements  thereof  to  return  to  air,  earth  and  water  from 
whence  they  came.    To  die  is  to  rot  and  become  offensive  to  smell. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  germinating  seed  does  not  die,  nor  rot, 
nor  disintergrate,  nor  become  offensive  to  smell.  It  only  softens  to 
become  sufficienily  fluid  or  liquid  to  be  absorbed,  and  the  elements 
thereof  rearrange  themselves  in  the  form  of  roots  and  stem.  At  an 
early  lime  in  this  growth,  if  the  roots  and  stem  be  weighed,  says  Dr. 
Draper,  it  will  be  found  their  weight  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
original  seed,  minus  the  water  absorbed. 

He  admits,  it  will  be  noticed,  that  when  a  seed  ceases  to 
exist  it  is  dead.  He  also  by  inference  asserts  that  without 
the  stench  of  decay  there  is  no  real  death.  The  position 
he  assumes  is  not  in  accordance  either  with  science  or  com- 
mon sense,  and  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  prove  that  two- 
fold fact. 

As  long  as  a  grain  of  wheat  or  any  other  vital  seed  is 
kept  coo!  and  dry  it  remains  an  inert  thing,  but  put  it  into 
a  moist,  warm  soil  and  it  soon  displays  its  inherent  powers. 
The  moment  that  germination  begins,  disintegration  of  the 
seed,  as  such,  begins  also.  According  to  Webster,  disinte- 
gration means  a  separation  of  a  thing  into  integrant  parts, 
but  Dr.  Hudson  asserts  that  a  germinating  seed  does  not 
undergo  disintegration. 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  its  elements  are  absorbed 
by  a  growing  plant,  that  is  after  they  are  disintegrated,  and 
he  himself  admits  that  disintegration  means  death. 

In  a  short  time  after  a  sound  seed  has  been  put  into  a 
suitable  soil  two  things  will  happen.  The  seed  will  vanish, 
and  a  young  plant  will  have  been  sustained  by  it  so  that  it 
can  thereafter  rely  on  soil  nourishment.  Would  it  be  of 
any  use  for  Dr.  Hudson  to  assure  the  world  that  the  seed, 
as  such,  had  not  gone  out  of  existence  ?  If  it  is  not  dead 
why  cannot  it  be  seen  and  handled  ?  "  Oh,"  he  will  say, 
"ittas  been  absorbed  by  the  plant  it  produced,  and  exists 
in  it."  Yes,  but  it  is  no  longer  a  grain  of  wheat.  A  chick 
leaving  the  remains  of  the  egg  it  came  from,  in  the  form  of 
a  shell,  is  not  to  be  considered  the  egg  itself,  merely  be- 
cause it  weighs  about  as  much. 

If  the  absorption  of  its  constituents  by  a  growing  organ- 
ism does  not  kill  wheat,  as  such,  then  it  must  remain  in- 
tact in  that  organism.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  wheat 
Dr.  Hudson  eats  as  bread,  being  absorbed  in  elemental 
form,  is  alive  in  him  as  wheat.  In  reality  under  his  own 
theory  of  nutrition,  he  is  a  preambulating  sack  of  wheat. 
He  may  protest  against  that  idea  by  saying  that  he  did  not 
cat  wheat  germs,  but  flour  from  wheat  killed  by  grinding. 
As  there  was  no  decay  or  bad  smell  in  the  milling  process, 
there  could  not,  according  to  our  Stockton  authority,  be  the 
occurrence  of  death,  for  that  means  a  return  to  earth,  air 
and  water  by  putrefaction. 

Bury  at  the  root  of  a  tree  a  living  dog,  and  years  later, 
according  to  the  theory  I  am  combating,  its  dark  green 
foliage  will  prove  that  the  canine  victim  is  alive,  his  ele- 
ments having  evidently  been  absorbed  and  rearranged  in 
"the  form  of  roots  and  stem."  As  weight  for  weight  in 
ligneous  tissue,  the  dog  is  present  in  active  being,  it  is 
quite  as  preposterous  to  suppose  that  he  is  dead,  as  to 
imagine  that  the  grain  of  wheat  which  has  produced  50 
stalks  of  growing  wheat  is  dead. 

When  the  farmer's  wheat  is  sprouting  in  the  field,  he 
knows  that  it  will  soon,  if  let  alone,  be  worthless.  It  would 
be  no  consolation  to  tell  him  that  the  sprouts  gained  all 
the  grain  lost,  or  that  continued  growth  would  not  re- 
sult in  its  death  or  dissolution,  but  merely  in  a  distribution 
and  rearrangement  of  its  elements.    His  answer  would  be 
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"my  wheat  is  being  destroyed,  and  what  care  I  for  what 
becomes  of  it  in  another  form,  which  to  me  is  of  no  value." 

The  statement  of  scripture  that  a  seed  must  die  in  order 
to  produce  an  increase  of  its  kind,  is  undoubtedly  true.  It 
gives  its  all  to  start  a  new  plant,  and  in  the  act  ceases  to 
exist.  Everywhere  in  the  vegetable  world  we  see  plants 
living  mainly  to  produce  seed,  and  then  die.  The  seeds  so 
matured  are  the  vital  links  between  the  past  and  the 
future,  and  when  they  have  served  the  purpose  of  their 
creation,  they  too  disappear — they  die. 

In  the  letter  I  am  dealing  with,  Dr.  Hudson  refers  to 
shriveled  wheat  producing  a  better  crop  than  came  from 
plump  seed.  The  former  was  no  doubt  green  when 
reaped.  It  is  known  thatoverrips  grain  is  not  as  good  for 
seed  as  that  cut  when  greenish.  Even  for  flour  making, 
dead-ripe  wheat  is  not  the  best.    John  Dare  Emerslev. 

Dos  Cabezos,  Arizona,  Feb.  24,  1893. 


The  Tomato  Pack. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  reports  the  canned  tomato 
pack  of  1892,  for  the  United  States,  to  be  3  223,165  cases, 
against  3,322,365  in  1891,  a  decrease  of  38,573  cases.  The 


average  for  six  years  has  been  as  follows:  (Cases  of  two 
dozen  tins  each). 

YEAR.  CASES. 

1892   3,366,792 

1891   3.40S.3«>S 

1890   3,166  177 

1889   2.976,765 

1888   3.343  «37 

1887   2,817,048 


Total  for  six  years   19.075,284 

Average  p^r  year   3,179,214 

Average  per  years  1893-1892   3.312,778 

The  packs  of  the  leading  six  States  for  1891  aod  1892 
were  as  follows: 

STATES.                                                                         1892.  1891. 

New  Jersey                                                     862.692  950,833 

Maryland                                                       977.742  744,010 

Indiana                                                          282,717  341,217 

California                                                       230,943  218,311 

Deleware                                                         175.700  264,950 

New  York                                                   146,093  114  774 


Bermuda  tirass. 

To  THE  Editor:— If  I  plant  Bermuda  grass  around  my  bouse  will 
it  cross  a  wagor.-road  and  get  in  my  meadow.'  And  if  it  should  get 
in  the  meadow,  would  it  spoil  it?  Would  it  grow  in  a  cold  climate  ? 
It  gets  as  cold  as  zero  here  in  the  winter.  Reader. 

Sierraville,  Cal. 


Bermuda  grass  would  laugh  at  a  wagon-road  as  a  barrier. 
If  it  could  not  crawl  over  or  tunnel  under,  and  we  believe 
i  could  do  both,  it  would  hire  a  small  boy  to  throw  a  piece 
over,  or  it  would  make  the  trip  on  a  wagon-wheel,  or  on  a 
plow-point,  or  harrnw-tooth,  or  a  ground  bird  would  carry 
it  over  to  make  a  nest  of.  You  can  count  on  its  getting 
there  sure.  If  it  should  get  into  the  meadow  it  would  tun 
out  everything  else.  It  is  sometimes  grown  as  a  hay  grass 
at  the  South,  but  it  would  be  vastly  inferior  to  the  natural 
grasses  of  the  mountain  meadows — that  is  supposing  it 
would  survive  the  winter.  Tough  a  customer  as  it  is  in 
many  ways,  it  is  very  tender  to  frost.  It  does  not  endure  the 
winter  of  northern  States.  It  is  killed  to  the  ground  even 
in  the  valleys  of  California,  but  it  reappears  early  in  the 
spring.  We  do  not  know  just  how  much  ground-freezing 
it  will  stand.    Perhaps  some  reader  can  tell. 


(She  ]EIieij)D. 


What  County  Assessors  Mast  Do. 

The  State  Board  of  Equalization  has  issued  the  follow- 
ing letter  of  instruction  to  County  Assessors,  who  will  com- 
mence their  work  of  assessing  next  Monday  : 

The  board  has  made  no  change  in  the  form  of  assessment 
roll,  but  has  adopted  and  hereby  prescribes  the  same  form 
for  the  year  1893  that  was  used  in  1892. 

We  again  call  the  attention  of  the  assessors  to  the 
manner  of  assessing  "improvements."  Section  3617, 
Political  Code,  paragraph  4,  defines  what  are  improvements 
on  real  estate,  viz. : 

1.  All  buildings,  structures,  fixtures,  fences  and  improve- 
ments erected  upon  or  affixed  to  the  land. 

2.  All  fruit,  nut-bearing  or  ornamental  trees  and  vines 
not  of  natural  growth. 

The  law  contemplates  that  the  assessor,  in  entering  such 
property  on  the  assessment  roll,  should  segregate  it  and 
place  a  separate  value  thereon,  and  not  (as  in  some  in- 
stances called  to  the  attention  of  the  board)  simply  enter 
"  improvements." 

You  should  enter  below  the  real  estate,  in  the  body  of 
the  assessment  roll,  the  kind  and  value,  such  as  house, 
barn,  fence,  etc.,  giving  the  value,  then  amount  of  trees, 
vines  or  other  improvement,  with  value,  and  carry  out  the 
to'al  under  the  proper  heading. 

Where  assessors  have  failed  to  do  this,  it  has  been 
misunderstood  and  they  have  been  accused  of  not  putting 
such  property  on  the  assessment  roll;  and  in  counties 
where  the  assessor  has  complied  with  the  law  in  this  re- 
spect, it  was  thought  that  this  board  had  given  directions 
for  the  placing  of  new  property  on  the  assessment  roll 
th^t  had  not  been  previously  assessed.  Such,  of  course, 
is  not  the  case,  and  assessors  should  take  pains  to  have  the 
people  understand  that  it  is  not  a  new  feature,  but  simply  a 
compliance  with  the  law,  and  that  this  board  expects  each 
assessor  having  such  property  in  his  county  to  enter  it  on 
the  roll  as  hereinbefore  directed. 

In  justice  to  the  large  body  of  tax-payers  whose  property 
cannot  be  concealed,  assessors  should  use  more  diligence 
in  the  assessment  of  solvent  credits.  The  board  recom- 
mends that  each  assessor  have  printed  in  the  statement 
submitted  to  the  taxpayer,  and  that  such  taxpayer  be  re- 
quired to  answer  the  following  questions  under  oath  : 

Does  any  person  in  this  or  any  other  county  in  the  State 


hold  your  open  note  or  evidence  of  indebtedness  unsecured 
by  mortgage  ? 

If  so,  give  name  and  amount. 

A  general  compliance  with  this  direction  will,  no  doubt, 
accomplish  good  results,  and  in  this  connection  we  call  your 
attention  to  Section  3637  as  to  your  duty  in  the  premises. 


Freak  of  an  Artesian  Well. 

Messrs.  Bennett  &  Taylor  recently  drilled  a  well  for  Mr. 
Wm.  Duncan,  on  his  sister's  (Mrs.  T.  S.  Brown's)  place 
back  of  the  Oak  Glen  Cottage  property,  says  the  Nordhoff 
Ojai.  The  well  was  put  down  388  feet,  and  while  an  abun- 
dance of  good  water  was  found,  there  was  no  flow,  which 
fact  puzzled  Mr.  Ezra  Taylor,  who  has  charge  of  the  drill- 
ing business,  as  he  felt  pretty  sure  of  striking  a  flow  there. 
The  well  was  put  down  farther  than  any  around  here,  be- 
cause he  hoped  each  hour  to  make  a  "strike."  But  the 
effort  was  abandoned  when  the  pipe  was  down  388  feet  and 
a  pump  put  in. 

During  the  last  storm  the  well  was  transformed  into  a 
gusher,  and  ever  since  has  been  sending  an  inch  and  a  half 
stream  up  through  the  pump  valve.  Mr.  Taylor  will  re- 
move the  pump  and  thinks  that  then  the  flow  will  be  mate- 
rially increased.  Now  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  guess 
whether  or  not  the  flow  will  be  permanent;  but  it  would  be 
intensely  interesting  to  be  able  to  look  at  the  cave  of  earth 
that  probably  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  pipe,  thus  mak- 
ing a  vent  for  the  big  underground  stream  that  is  rushing 
across  the  Ojai  Valley. 


]EtORTICULTURE. 


Fruit  vs.  Bees. 

To  THE  Editor:— In  the  address  read  by  R.  Touchton 
before  the  Beekeepers'  Convention  at  Los  Angeles,  and 
printed  in  the  RuR\L  Press  of  February  25th,  Mr.  Touch- 
ton  seems  to  have  taken  only  the  bsemin's  view  of  the 
question  and  utterly  ignored  the  rights  of  the  fruitman  and 
importance  of  his  business.  It  is  not  right  to  speak  slur- 
ringly  of  the  farmer's  little  batch  of  fruit  (  '  six  bits'  worth," 
as  he  calls  it),  over  which  the  farmer  has  spent  both  money 
and  labor,  and  eagerly  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  his 
family  can  have  sufficient  home-grown  frnit  for  its  own  use. 
Imagine  the  farmer's  feelings  when  a  troop  of  bees  come 
sailing  in  and,  settling  on  his  little  crop,  go  to  sucking  the 
juice  from  his  luscious  fruits  and  grapes;  also,  when  the 
farmer  spreads  some  fruit  in  the  sunshine  to  dry  and  goes 
back  in  a  few  hours  to  find  nothing  but  skins  and  seeds 
left,  all  the  sugar  and  juice  having  been  sucked  out  by  the 
rapacious  insects.  Mr.  Touchton  says  the  fruit  should  be 
picked  before  becoming  "  over  ripe,"  and  the  bees  will  not 
injure  it.  Now,  I  have  been  a  fruit-grower  all  my  life  and 
know  this  assertion  to  be  unwarranted.  I  am  living  on  the 
"  foothills  of  Southern  California,"  near  the  coast,  and  the 
dampness  of  the  atmosphere  causes  many  varieties  of  fruit 
and  grapes  to  crack,  despite  our  care  to  the  contrary;  and 
while  the  most  of  such  fruit  is  merchantable  we  lose  much 
of  it  by  the  depredations  of  the  bees,  which  not  only  de- 
stroy the  cracked  fruit,  but  thereby  daub  and  damage  the 
sound  fruit,  causing  it  to  decay  also.  The  countless  stings 
received  by  us  while  preparing  the  fruit  for  the  dryer  are 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  the  bees  becoming  so  thick  around 
the  dryer  as  almost  to  cause  us  to  suspend  work  entirely. 

Last  season,  while  drying  prunes  in  the  sun,  the  bees  de- 
stroyed tons  of  the  fruit,  and  the  nuisance  became  so  great 
that  my  next  neighbor  and  myself  were  compelled  to  buy 
hundreds  of  yards  of  doth  and  cover  all  our  trays  ia  order 
to  save  the  balance  of  the  crop.  The  costs  to  us  amounted 
to  $50,  or  two  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  of  our  crops. 
The  loss  of  fruit  amounted  to  several  per  cent  more — not 
less  than  15  to  20  per  cent  altogether.  The  bees  became 
more  plentiful  every  day,  coming  in  such  swarms  that  the 
trays  were  black  with  them,  until  we  adopted  the  cloth 
covering,  which  baffled  their  efforts  to  get  at  the  fruit.  We 
bought  honey  and  fed  them,  and  spread  crushed  pears  upon 
trays  to  attract  them  from  the  prunes,  but  without  success 
until  we  covered  every  tray  with  cloth. 

The  position  taken  by  beekeepers  that  their  bees  have  a 
right  to  go  whither  they  will  and  rob  their  neighbors  of 
their  crops,  is  certainly  untenable;  and  no  one,  on  proper 
investigation,  could  sustain  such  ideas.  We  are  not  sup- 
posed to,  nor  do  we  expect  to  be  compelled  to  care  for  and 
pasture  our  neighbors'  live  stock.  Why,  then,  should  we 
feed  their  bees  ? 

Mr.  Touchton  did  a  good  thing  when  he  advised  Eastern 
beemen  to  stay  at  home,  and  I  thank  him  for  it.  If  they 
should  come  we  will  welcome  them,  if  they  leave  their  bees 
at  home.  L.  B.  Cadwell. 

Carpinteria,  Cal.,  March  8,  1893. 


Summer  Crops  in  the  Orchard. 

To  THE  Editor  : — Refering  to  your  article  in  to-day's 
issue,  "Inter-Culture  in  the  Orchard"  :  The  general  prac- 
tice here  in  Ventura  county  is  to  crop  with  a  summer- 
growing  crop  till  the  orchard  is  well  into  bearing,  or  until 
the  trees,  by  absorbing  the  summer  crop,  tell  you  to  desist. 
I  find  the  crop  is  the  first  to  suffer.  The  tree  roots,  reach- 
ing so  much  deeper  and  farther  laterally,  and  also  getting 
the  tree  into  heavy  foliage  and  growth  before  the  summer 
crop  draws  on  the  soil,  will  generally  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Never  allow  anything  to  grow  within  six  feet  of 
your  trees.  Keep  the  surface  soil  in  fine  tilth  from  and 
after  every  general  rain. 

The  orchardist  who  allows  his  heavy  soil  to  remain  after 
a  copious  rain  with  deep  cracks,  simply  because  there  are 
no  weeds,  makes  a  grave  mistake.  Each  fissure  acts  as  a 
chimney  to  discharge  the  deep  moisture,  and  the  hard, 
smooth  ground  between  cracks  allows  the  surface  moisture 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  and  evaporate.  A 
fine  surface  tilth  of  two  or  three  inches  acts  like  a  blanket 
to  protect  and  retain  the  "  surface  evaporation  "  you  speak 


of.  Oar  soil  is  of  an  ancient  alluvial  deposit  which  varies 
in  different  localities  from  light  sandy  loam  to  heavy  and 
dark  clay  loam,  which  has  to  be  worked  just  at  the  rie:ht 
time  to  insure  best  results. 

On  our  rich  soils  I  believe  in  planting  trees  wide  apart, 
say  for  apricots  30  feet;  peaches,  peirs,  etc.,  25  feet,  m 
triangular  form,  and  then  summer-crop  till  your  orchard 
in  profitable  bearing.    The  trees  will  need  all  of  this  room 
when  in  full  bearing. 

On  light,  also  sterile  soils,  it  wnuld  likely  be  better  to 
plant  closer  and  not  summer  crop  bet«ween  trees,  as  on 
such  soils  your  trees  will  likely  come  into  bearing  sooner, 
and  wi  1  also  have  tn  be  headed  closer  and  sooner. 

Squashes  are  a  bad  crop  to  raise  in  a  young  orchard; 
also  lima  beans  are  more  injurious  than  the  smaller  growing 
varieties.  In  hot  localities  corn  is  said  by  some  to  be 
desirable  to  plant  the  first  year,  as  it  shades  the  young, 
tender  bark  of  your  trees  and  prevents  sunburn. 

Wherever  practicable  any  business,  orcharding  not  ex- 
cepted, should  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  to  pay  its 
own  development.  The  interest  for  a  term  of  years  on  the 
investment,  together  with  other  necessary  expenses,  without 
counting  revenue  to  partially  balance,  is  wonderfully 
accumulative.  Aratus  Everett. 

Montalvo,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 

California  Fruits  in  Illinois. 

To  THE  Editor:— As  much  of  the  fruit  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia is  consumed  in  regions  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  as  the  demand  for  such  fruit  depends  largely  on  whether 
there  is  a  good  crop  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers  to  know  something  of  the  prospect 
for  fruit  here  this  year.  Before  stating  the  present  pros- 
pects, it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  1892  was,  with 
the  exception  of  locally  a  few  peaches,  the  poorest  year  for 
fruit  we  have  known  in  southern  Illinois  for  many  years.  I 
do  not  believe  there  was  a  barrel  of  pterfect  apples  grown 
in  this  part  of  the  State.  I  know  of  families  that  have  50 
acres  of  beating  apple  orchard,  that  have  had  no  apples  of 
any  kind  for  their  own  use  since  the  early  part  of  the  win- 
ter. There  have  been  no  salable  apples  on  our  market  all 
wiater  except  such  as  have  been  shipped  here  from  the 
East.  Such  is  the  condition  of  our  market  now  for  green 
fruit.  Our  people  find  oranges  and  bananas  as  cheap  as 
Eastern-grown  apples,  and  are  buying  them  to  take  the 
place  of  apples  that  would  be  eaten  raw. 

The  winter  so  far  has  been  favorable  to  wintering  all 
forms  of  fruit  buds.  Through  January  and  fore  part  of 
February  it  was  cold  enough  to  prevent  the  development  of 
any  buds  that  would  be  lured  into  expanding  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  few  warm  days,  and  yet  at  no  time  cold  enough 
to  kill  peach  buds.  The  coldest  I  noticed  here  was  five 
degrees  below  zero,  though  at  some  points  it  was  reported 
one  or  two  degrees  below  that.  Aside  from  this,  fruit  trees, 
except  peach  when  they  bore  last  year,  made  a  good  growth 
Ust  year  and  are  in  a  good  condition  to  bear  this  year.  All 
these  things  point  to  a  good  crop  of  fruit  in  southern  Illi- 
nois this  year.  Of  course  there  is  still  time  for  peaches 
and  plums  to  be  killed  In  this  month,  but  the  buds  are  in 
condition  now  that  they  would  stand  considerable  cold. 

California  canned  and  dried  fruits  still  hold  their  own  in 
our  market,  with  a  call  for  more  of  the  better  class  of  these 
than  formerly.  G.  H.  French. 

Carbondale,  111.,  March  2,  1893. 


Facts  About  Olives  for  Oil. 

After  two  years  careful  experiment  with  the  different 
olives,  for  bearing  and  quality  and  percentage  of  oil,  I  find 
them  as  follows  : 

My  trees  will  be  planted  out  five  years  the  17th  of  next 
April,  and  were  two  years  old  when  planted.  The  Pendu- 
lina,  Oblonga,  Uvaria,  Columella,  Rubra,  Regalis  and 
Precox  commenced  to  bear  the  second  year  and  have 
borne  regular  and  steady  crops  ever  since.  The  Manza- 
nillo  and  Nevadillo  Blanco  bore  for  the  first  time  last  year 
and  were  planted  out  the  same  days  as  the  others.  In 
regard  to  size  of  pit,  the  Pendulina  was  the  smallest. 

My  Rubra  and  Pendulina  trees  averaged  me  a  gallon 
of  oil  to  the  tree  this  year,  of  the  very  first  quality.  After 
fully  one-third  of  the  crop  bad  been  picked  off  the  Columella 
trees,  the  balance  was  picked  and  weighed  and  averaged 
51  pounds  to  the  tree.  The  Uvaria  is  not  so  large  a 
tree  as  the  other,  but  a  very  heavy  and  regular  bearer  and 
the  earliest  to  ripen  of  all  in  October.  The  Uvaria, 
Oblonga  and  Pendulina  are  the  most  even  ripeners,  so 
that  all  the  fruit  on  the  trees  can  be  gathered  at  once.  All 
the  bearing  part  of  my  orchard  being  five  years  old,  will 
return  me  over  3400  per  acre  this  year,  the  fruit  being  made 
into  oil;  the  Pendulina,  Rubra  and  Columella  about  $7. 50 
p;r  tree. 

The  following  is  the  per  cent  of  oil  of  two  years'  tests 
which  each  variety  turned  out.  I  have  arranged  them  in 
the  order  which  they  turned  out  the  highest  per  cent  of 
oil,  viz  :  Pendulina,  21 ;  Rubra,  i8j^;  Oblonga,  18;  Mission, 
17  9-10;  Uvaria,  i7>^;  Nevadillo  Blanco,  Precox,  14; 
Picholine,  10;  Manzanillo,  8X- 

In  my  orchard,  situated  at  Pomona,  they  ripen  in  about 
the  following  order  :  Uvaria,  first  of  October;  Polymorphia, 
Macrocarpa,  Atro-Vialacea,  Manzanillo,  last  of  October  or 
first  of  November;  Oblonga,  Nevadillo  Blanco,  in  Novem- 
ber; Pendulina,  last  of  November;  Rubra,  Columella,  first 
of  December;  Regalis,  Precox,  middle  of  December; 
Mission,  last  of  December  or  January;  Nigerina,  January.— 
J.  L.  Howland  in  Pomona  Times. 


Fruit-Raising  in  Southern  Humboldt. 

To  the  Editor:— Much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  de- 
voting more  attention  to  fruit-raising  in  various  parts  of  this 
county,  and  as  the  actual  figures  are  more  worthy  of  con- 
sideration than  any  estimates  or  calculations,  the  following 
figures  were  obtained  from  Mr.  P.  J.  Woods,  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  well-known  Woods  Bros,  of  Garberville. 

This  orchard  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  south 
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fork  of  Eel  river,  one  mile  distant  from  the  above  village, 
in  a  level  valley  extending  along  the  bank  of  the  river  for  a 
mile  or  more,  and  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in 
width. 

As  this  ranch  is  right  in  the  heart  of  the  fruit  belt,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  sun — it  is  also  well  sheltered  from 
the  wind,  as  was  shown  by  the  way  it  stood  the  late  storm — 
and  the  choicest  of  fruit  soils,  it  will  not  suflfer  by  compari- 
son with  any  of  the  other  locations  selected  by  the  numer- 
ous fruit  colonies  throughout  the  county.  There  is  quite  an 
orchard  of  old  trees,  planted  here  in  the  '6o's,  which  are 
all  doing  well,  and  several  acres  of  young  trees  that  have 
not  arrived  at  a  bearing  age;  but  I  will  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  trees  that  bore  their  first  crop  last  season. 

Last  season  there  was  the  greater  part  of  three  acres  that 
came  in  bearing  for  the  first  time — two  and  one-half  acres 
of  peaches  and  one-half  acre  of  French  prunes. 

The  peaches  were  packed  in  2o-pound  boxes  and  hauled 
to  the  neighboring  logging  camp,  and  sold  very  readily  at 
75  cents  and  $i  per  box.  The  French  prunes  were  sold 
in  the  orchard  to  parties  who  dried  them,  and  they  dis- 
posed of  the  entire  lot  at  prices  ranging  from  lo  to  15 
cents  per  pound;  and  one  would  think  they  had  a  fair  mar- 
gin, as  they  paid  $25  per  ton  for  the  green  fruit. 

Over  and  above  what  fruit  was  canned  and  used  on  the 
ranch,  Mr.  Woods  cleared  $750  on  the  three  acres,  or  $250 
per  acre  for  the  first  year's  crop. 

They  intend  to  erect  a  fruit-drier  this  coming  season,  so 
as  to  be  prepared  to  take  care  of  the  extra  amount  of  fruit 
that  will  come  into  bearing  next  season.  They  also  intend 
to  keep  adding  to  their  orchard  from  year  to  year.  The 
amount  of  land  on  their  large  stock  ranch  of  10,000  acres 
deeded  land  that  is  adapted  to  fruit — prunes,  pears  and  ap- 
ples— is  almost  unlimited,  or  it  appears  so  when  you  think 
that  the  fruit  industry  in  this  county  is  but  in  its  infancy. 

One  who  has  seen  sheep  roam  over  these  hills  for  many 
years  has  to  draw  on  his  imagination  to  see  the  fruit  farms 
take  the  place  of  those  woolly  creatures,  who  have  nigh 
outlived  their  usefulness  and  must  give  way  to  the  steady 
march  of  cultivation  and  the  horticulturist. 

Garberville,  Feb.  19.  1893.  Ed  Robertson. 


Should  Fruit  Trees  Be  Exempt  ? 

To  THE  Editor: — In  your  last  issue  I  find  a  very  read- 
able reply,  on  the  question  of  exempting  young  orchards 
from  taxation,  to  something  I  wrote  in  the  Rural  Press 
of  February  nth  in  opposition  to  an  exempt  list. 

The  writer  is  mistaken  if  he  thinks  me  an  enemy  of  hor- 
ticulture and  desise  it  taxed  out  of  existence.  He  gives 
rather  a  doleful  account  of  his  experience  and  intimates, 
though  he  does  not  say  it  in  so  many  words,  that  he  has 
been  unjustly  dealt  with  by  the  taxing  power.  I  had  sup- 
posed that  all  property  was  to  be,  and  in  reality  was  as- 
sessed at  it  real  value.  If  "  Amen's"  trees  and  vines,  half 
dead  and  dying,  were  assessed  at  the  same  value  as  healthy 
trees  and  vines,  a  great  wrong  was  perpetrated,  which 
could  and  doubtless  would  have  been  righted  by  the 
County  Board  of  Equalization. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  assessors  cannot  enter  into  the 
business  of  determining  whether  property  is  productive  or 
not  in  order  to  fix  the  value.  Were  this  practiced,  very 
little  property  would  be  listed.  It  is  said  very  few  wheat- 
farmers  have  made  a  profit  in  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
yet  they  should  not  be  exempt.  If  such  a  test  were  ap- 
plied to  our  railroad  system  it  is  thought  not  a  dollar's  rev- 
enue would  result. 

Again,  innumerable  ventures  are  entered  into  of  every 
kind  and  description;  some  yield  a  profit  and  more  do  not, 
and  very  few  ever  declare  dividends,  yet  the  managers  be- 
come wealthy  under  the  profit  rule— none  would  assist  in 
the  support  of  the  Government.  Finally,  the  paying  list 
would  become  so  reduced  as  to  render  it  unable  to  meet  the 
expenditures,  and  then  who  would  support  the  Govern- 
ment. 

All  orchardists,  however,  do  not  share  the  fate  of 
"Amen,"  Only  a  day  or  two  ago  we  read  that  a  young 
orchard  had  been  sold  for  $300  an  acre.  In  this  case  the 
venture  was  a  growing  one  and  the  seller  had  returned  to 
him,  in  one  item,  the  value  of  his  land,  his  labor,  his  ex- 
penditures and  his  taxes. 

My  critic  speaks  of  his  increased  assessments,  from  $900 
eleven  years  ago  to  $7800  present  value,  all  anparently 
ow  ng  to  the  improvements  put  upon  the  land.  Evidently, 
someth'ng  more  must  have  been  created  besides  sick  and 
dying  vines,  yet  it  is  true  that  enterorise  and  industry  are 
compelled  to  suffer  for  their  own  and  the  State's  sake,  as 
against  the  indolent  and  slothful. 

This  is  a  punishment  that  it  is  pleasant  to  know  is  ac- 
cepted with  satisfaction  if  not  with  pleasure,  and  in  a  senti 
ment  that  moves  and  improves  the  world.  But  my  position 
is  only  against  the  creation  of  an  exempt  list,  even  the 
growing  grain  crop  of  the  farmer.  It  is  of  no  advantage  to 
him,  but  it  turns  the  eyes  of  all  other  property  towards  this 
door  that  is  left  ajar.  Eureka. 

Yuba  City,  March  11,  1893. 


Fresno's  Winter  Apples. 

To  THE  Editor:— During  the  summer  of  1892  we  had 
12  days  of  intense  heat,  the  thermometer  standing  over 
100'  Fahr.  under  the  dense  shade  of  my  grove  of  ever- 
greens; yet  during  that  time  apples  were  growing  in  our 
orchard  that  are  now,  at  the  beginning  of  strawberry  sea- 
son, fragrant,  mellow,  Juicy  and  crisp — the  perfection  of 
good  eating  apples. 

We  started  with  the  fundamental  fact  that  Astrachan 
apples  from  the  valley  of  the  Caspian  sea — a  region  of  in- 
tense summer  heat — are  a  grand  success  here;  but  Astra- 
chans  are  not  winter  apples,  so  we  hunted  other  regions  of 
intense  summer  heat  for  their  best  long-keeping  winter 
apples.  From  near  Galveston,  Texas,  we  got  the  Grind- 
stone apple.  It  keeps  crisp  till  June.  From  near  Mobile, 
Alabama,  we  got  the  Red  Warrior  (local  name;  not  the 
Red  Warrior  of  Downing),  which  sells  here  for  five  cents 
jper  pound  during  January  and  February — fine  color,  good 


flavor.  From  the  hot  sandhills  of  Carolina  we  got  the 
Golden  Wilding,  a  seedling  of  Newtown  Pippin — the  equal 
of  its  excellent  parent  and  from  its  southern  origin  perfectly 
adapted  to  our  hot  climate.  From  Florida  we  got  a  seed- 
ling of  the  White  Spanish  Reinette — like  its  parent  of 
enormous  size,  where  properly  thinned,  averaging  15  to  20 
ounces,  sour,  crisp  and  juicy  throughout  the  winter.  The 
best  winter  apples  of  the  Eastern  States  were  failures  here; 
that  winter  apples  from  climates  of  intense  summer  heat 
are  a  success  here  is  abundantly  proven  by  a  large  dish  of 
the  above  vaiieties  before  me  as  I  write,  and  their  rich 
fragrance  that  pervades  the  room,  and  that,  too,  now  when 
strawberries  are  beginning  to  ripen.  W.  A.  Sanders. 
Sanders  P.  O.,  March  12,  1893. 


California  Wild  Fruits,  Nuts,  Etc. 

To  the  Editor: — Some  of  the  wild  fruits  of  California 
are  very  valuable,  and  well  worthy  of  cultivation;  but, 
strange  to  state,  they  have  received  very  little  attention  by 
California  horticulturists.  This  is  occasioned,  no  doubt,  by 
their  being  overshadowed  by  more  profitable  varieties  of 
domestic  truits.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  near  future,  that 
some  of  the  most  superior  varieties  of  wild  fruits  will  be 
extensively  tried.  No  doubt  they  can  also  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  careful  breeding  and  selection  of  the  fittest.  Some 
of  California's  shrubs  and  bushes  are  especially  valuable 
for  ornamental  purposes,  as  well  as  for  their  yield  of  fruit. 
The  following  varieties,  I  think,  are  well  worthv  of  notice: 

The  California  wild  gooseberry,  red  variety  (^Ribes  men- 
liesit),  is  certainly  a  desirable  variety,  and  is  said  to  be  su- 
perior to  crabapples  for  jellies,  etc.  The  plant  Is  exceed- 
ingly ornamental  when  loaded  with  its  reddish-gold  fruit. 
There  is  a  yellow  variety  similar  to  the  red  one.  Ribes 
divaricatum,  a  thornless  gooseberry,  is  also  a  superior 
variety. 

The  California  wild  blackberry  {Rubus  usinus)  flourishes 
in  luxuriant  profusion  in  the  warmer  portions  of  the  State, 
especially  among  tules  and  on  river-banks,  etc.  I  do  not 
think  that  they  are  as  prolific  as  the  common,  cultivated 
varieties,  but  they  are  very  valuable  nevertheless. 

Sierra  black  currant  {Ribes  sanguinem)  is  a  shrub  grow- 
ing from  4  to  10  feet  high,  with  pmk  and  white  blossoms, 
which  are  very  attractive  and  fragrant.  The  fruit  is  black 
when  ripe,  covered  with  a  faint,  whitish  bloom,  and  is  very 
sweet,  and  may  no  doubt  answer  the  purpose  of  any  cur- 
rant. It  is  extremely  hardy,  and  adapts  itself  to  many  un- 
certain localities.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  this 
Sierra  black  currant. 

California  thimbleberry  {Rubus  nutkanus)  is  a  shrub 
growing  from  3  to  6  feet  high,  has  a  large,  white  bloom, 
fomewhat  fragrant;  fruit  is  a  scarlet  red  when  ripe,  of  fine 
flavor  and  taste,  but  would  harrilv  pay  to  cultivnte,  I  think. 

California  wild  raspberry  (Rubus  leaucodertnis)  grows  in 
trailing  vines,  somewhat  like  the  common  dewberry.  The 
berries  are  highly  aromatic,  with  a  decided  tartish  flavor. 
There  are  three  varieties  that  I  know  of — :he  red,  yellow 
and  reddish-black.  This  latter  has  a  fruit  shaped  like  an 
acorn.  These  wild  raspberries  may  be  valuable  to  cul- 
tivate. 

Sierra  huckleberry  (Vaccinium  ovatum)  is  alow-growing, 
evergreen  shrub,  generally  occupying  wet,  marshy  places; 
fruit  is  green  and  reddish-black.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
will  ever  pay  to  cultivate. 

Oregon  grapt  (Berberis  refiens)  IS  a  low-growing  shrub 
of  about  a  foot  in  height  Fruit  is  dark-blue.  The  roots 
of  this  plant  are  extremely  valuable  as  a  medicine  for  chills 
and  fevers.  The  wood  is  also  an  orange-yellow,  and,  if  I 
am  correctly  informed,  capable  of  being  highly  polished. 

Elderberry  {Sambucus glauca)  is  a  rapid-growing  bush, 
from  4  to  15  and  20  feet  high;  blossoms  are  white;  the  fruit 
is  reddish-black  when  ripe,  covered  with  a  faint,  powdery 
bloom,  and  is  very  valuable  for  jams,  jehies,  wines,  etc. 

Wild  grape  {Vitis  Californica),  a  very  hardy  grape,  and 
adapting  itself  to  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  climates;  the 
grapes  are  small  in  size,  with  a  high,  musky  flavor;  bunches 
small  and  compact. 

River  grape  is  a  variety  of  large  size,  with  a  musky, 
agreeable  flavor;  bunches  are  large  and  straggling;  they 
wou'd  no  doubt  pav  to  cultivate. 

Wild  (herry  {Prunus  demissa)  grows  2  to  12  feet  high; 
fruit  is  black;  may  be  of  value  for  medical  purposes.  There 
are  three  other  varieties  in  California.  The  Alpine  cherry 
is  a  native  of  a  high  elevation,  has  small,  willowy  leaves, 
and  the  bark  somewhat  resembles  the  common  cherry  tree. 
The  trees  sometimes  attain  five  and  six  inches  m  diameter 
and  from  lo  to  25  feet  in  height.  The  cherries  of  the  Al- 
pine variety  are  very  highly  coloreH,  intensely  bitter  and 
unfit  to  eat;  the  trees  ate  immense  bearers. 

Unnamed  variety,  that  resembles  the  cascara  sagrada  in 
bark  and  foliage,  is  a  native  of  the  upper  ranges;  cherries 
are  dark-black,  of  fair  size,  and  a  strange  aromatic  flavor; 
may  be  of  great  value  for  several  purposes;  cherries  ripen 
in  October.  I  have  seen  trees  of  this  variety  fairly  break- 
ing with  their  immense  loads  of  glossy,  black  fruit.  This 
cherry.  I  think,  is  closely  related  to  Prunus  Besseyi,  the 
dwarf  Rocky  mountain  cherry,  which  is  much  prized  for  its 
immense  yield  of  superior  fruit. 

Evergreen  cherry  {Prunus  ilicijolia)  grows  from  8  to  12 
feet  high;  the  fruit  is  red  or  dark  purple  and  of  a  large  size. 

Wild  strawberries. — All  the  wild  strawberries  of  Cali- 
fornia belong  to  the  Alpine  variety,  and,  therefore,  are 
mostly  everbearing.  There  is  a  great  number  of  varieties, 
some  of  which  will  pay  well  to  cultivate.  As  I  have  made 
quite  a  study  of  the  California  wild  strawberries,  I  know 
whereof  I  speak.  I  think  they  would  be  an  excellent  stock 
for  crossing  with  larger  varieties  of  common  strawberries. 
For  sweetness  and  fine  flavor,  these  California  strawberries 
are  unrivaled,  and  these  desirable  traits  or  qualities,  I 
think,  could  be  perpetuated.  California  Alpine  straw- 
berries are  extremely  hardy,  growing  in  many  different 
soils  and  altitudes.  The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few  that  I 
have  tested  the  last  season.  I  have  a  great  many  more 
varieties,  but  cannot  report  definitely  until  next  season. 

Chilensis  {fra^aria  Chilensis)  is  said  to  be  identical  to 
the  Chilian  species  of  wild  strawberries.    The  leaves  of 


this  variety  are  very  large,  blossom  yellowish  white  and 
perfect;  fruit  small,  but  of  excellent  flavor,  reddish  white  in 
color,  everbearing;  its  value  not  yet  proved. 

California  Alpine  {fragaria  Californica)  has  very  small 
leaves.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  making  it  bloom  yet  and 
therefore  cannot  speak  of  its  fruit. 

Red  and  Gold  Alpine — Remarkable  for  the  symmetry 
and  shape  of  its  leaves.  The  runners  and  stems  of  this 
variety  are  red,  which  makes  it  sort  of  an  ornamental 
plant;  productiveness  and  value  not  yet  proved.  I  obtained 
the  plants  too  late  to  give  anv  definite  idea  of  their  value. 

Honey  Strawberry  {Red  Alpine)  is  identical  to  a  Swiss 
variety;  is  of  great  value  to  cultivate;  berries  small  to 
medium  size,  of  an  exquisite  flavor,  and  a  glowing  red  in 
color;  immensely  productive,  blosssom  perfect,  a  very 
hardy  strawberry. 

Mill  City  Alpine  I  think  will  also  be  of  great  value  to 
cultivate;  berries  small  to  medium  size,  beautifully  colored, 
and  the  finest  flavored  of  any  strawberry  that  I  know  of. 
The  fruit  stalks  of  this  variety  resemble  the  Honey  straw- 
berry, except  the  fruit  is  round  in  shape. 

California  Green  Alpine  is  a  medium-sized  berry,  of  fine 
color  and  flavor;  its  value  not  yet  proved. 

I  have  taken  up  wild  strawbery  plants  from  a  great  many 
patches  in  the  upper  Sierras  and  next  season  I  may  bring 
to  light  several  other  choice  varieties. 

Wild  Plums. — How  many  varieties  there  are  it  is  hard 
to  state.  I  had  hoped  this  year  to  learn  more  of  this  valu- 
able fruit,  but  being  an  off  year  in  the  fruiting  line  I 
learned  nothing.  There  are  varieties  that  I  am  certain  it 
will  pay  to  cultivate.  A  fruit-grower  in  Northern  Califor- 
nia states  that  in  early  times  he  bought  a  variety  of  wild 
plum  from  the  Indians  that  was  superior  to  the  well-known 
French  prune.  This  plum  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  yellow 
varieties,  which  are  said  to  be  very  sweet  and  edible  and 
which  inhabit  the  granite  formations  of  the  middle  regions 
of  the  Sierras.  Ttie  Prunus  subcordata,  or  common  red 
wild  plum  of  the  Sierras,  grows  from  4  to  12  feet  high. 
The  fruit  is  small,  highly  colored  and  somewhat  bitterish 
in  taste. 

Sierra  Hazel  {Carylus)  is  a  bush  growing  from  8  to  20 
feet  high;  the  nuts  are  greatly  prized  by  all  persons.  Sierra 
hazel  nut?  are  larger  than  the  Eastern  variety. 

Sierra  Nutmeg  {Torreya). — Of  great  beiuty  as  an  orna- 
mental tree.  The  foliage  is  silvery,  bluish  green;  it  yields 
a  nut  said  to  be  similar  to  the  nutmeg  of  commerce.  The 
heart  wood  of  this  tree  is  golden  yellow  and  is  capable  of 
being  highly  polished;  the  wood  is  also  possessed  of  a  spicy, 
nameless  fragrance  and  is  also  very  durable.  Trees  of 
this  variety  sometimes  attain  a  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  and 
18  inches  in  diameter. 

Sierra  Yew  tree  ( 7a:r«5)  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  tree; 
the  foliage  is  dark  green ;  it  yields  a  small,  reddish,  bell- 
shaped  fruit,  very  delicious  to  eat;  the  fruit  ripens  from 
September  to  November.  The  wood  of  the  Yew  tree  is 
very  hard  and  of  great  value  for  many  purposes. 

Sierra  Strawberry  tree  (probably  belongs  to  or  is  related 
to  the  Euonytnus)  is  a  tree  of  surpassing  and  wondrous 
beauty.  In  the  fall  the  leaves  all  drop  off  and  the  tree  is 
fairly  breaking  with  large-sized,  glowintr,  red  berries — so 
red  that  they  almost  sparkle  in  the  light.  The  bark  is 
mottled  and  of  a  beautiful  chocolate  color.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  trees  in  the  Sierras,  or  possibly  in  the 
the  world.  This  wonderful  tree  is  seldom  met  with  in  the 
Sierras.  I  only  know  of  three  or  four  trees,  and  they  are 
in  very  isolated  localities  and  growing  at  a  very  high  eleva- 
tion. 

Chinquapin,  a  dwarf  chestnut,  is  generally  found  inhabiting 
the  higher  ranges;  the  nuts  are  small  and  inferior,  but  no 
doubt  can  be  greatly  improved  by  cultivation.  Botanical 
name  of  Chinquapin,  {Castanopsis  Chrysophylla) 

California  Holly  or  Toyon  {Heteromeles  arbutafolia)  is  a 
valuable  ornamental  bush;  leaves  are  a  light,  shining  green; 
the  blossoms  are  small  and  whitish  green  in  color,  and  are 
much  liked  by  honey  bees  on  account  of  their  large  secre- 
tion of  nectar.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  holly  is  loaded 
with  bright  red  berries,  which  are  much  prized  for  decor- 
ative purposes. 

M.2iAx(^ii2i.{Arbutus  menseiesii)  is  a  r^pid-growing, beauti- 
ful tree,  of  reddish  chocolate  colored  bark,  and  extremely 
pretty,  dark  green  leaves;  the  tree  is  an  eveigreen;  in  the 
fall  large  trees  are  covered  with  bunches  of  glowing  red 
berries,  which  forms  quite  a  contrast  to  the  dark  green 
leaves.  The  blossoms  of  this  tree  are  also  much  liked  by 
bees. 

Sugar  Pine  {Pinus  Lambertini)  is  without  doubt  the 
most  valuable  lumber  tree  in  the  world.  It  is  a  soft,  easy 
lumber  to  work,  durable  and  non-checking;  it  yields  a 
sugar,  valuable  for  its  laxative  qualities,  and  also  furnishes 
a  very  good,  edible  nut.  The  sugar  pine  most  frequently 
inhabits  the  lofty  ridge  top  of  the  upper  Sierras.  It  is 
easily  recognized  from  its  neighbors  by  its  heavy,  sturdy 
limbs  and  its  long  yellow  cones,  which  depend  gracefully 
from  the  end.";  of  the  limbs. 

Nut  Pine  {Pinus  Sabiniand)  also  yields  a  desirable  nut. 
This  tree  generally  inhabits  the  foot-hill  regions  and  is 
recognized  by  its  silvery-gray  foliage  and  its  loose,  tropical 
appearance.  S.  L.  WATK.1NS. 

Grizzly  Flats,  March  8,.  1893. 


Prices  for  Strawberry  Fields. 

To  THE  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  iaforni  nie  (i)  on  what  terms 
strawberry  fields  of  ten  acres  or  more  rent  for  in  Santa  Clara,  where 
water  for  irrigating  purposes  is  furnishrd  hy  proprietor  ?  (2)  What  is 
cost  per  acre  of  setting  in  strawberries?  (3)  What  rental  per  acre  is 
received  for  land  and  water  and  buildings,  lessee  furnishing  and  set- 
ting plants  and  doing  the  labor?  (4)  Please  name  cash  rental  and 
rental  on  shares.  SUBSCRIBER. 

Penn's  Grove,  Feb.  28,  1893. 

This  communication  was  referred  to  Mr.  I.  A.  Wilcox, 
of  Santa  Clara,  who  responds  as  follows: 

To  THE  Editor:— If  I  do  not  follow  the  line  of  queries 
made  by  your  correspondent  relating  to  the  growing  of 
strawberries  in  Santa  Clara,  I  will,  nevertheless,  give  in 
substance  what  he  desires  to  know. 

Some  of  us,  in  early  days,  paid  as  high  as  $20  an  acre 
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per  annum  for  ground  and  water  for  irrigating  purposes. 
But  during  the  last  20  years  the  business  of  strawberry- 
growing  has  passed  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Chinamen. 
While  many  of  them  rent  the  ground  for  a  term  of  years 
at  a  cash  rental  to  be  agreed  on  by  the  parties  respectively, 
and  to  be  paid  at  some  time  in  the  future,  the  general  cus- 
tom is  to  rent  on  shares.  In  such  cases  the  proprietor 
plows  and  ridges  the  land  for  planting  and  furnishes  the 
plants,  which  are  set  by  the  lessees  at  iheir  expense.  I  can- 
not say  what  it  costs  to  do  this  work,  only  that  it  is  a  small 
item  when  compared  with  the  main  work  of  tilling  the 
ground  and  gathering  the  fruit.  Under  the  system  of  irri- 
gation, it  is  very  expensive  to  keep  down  weeds,  aside  from 
common  cultivation  where  ground  is  not  irrigated. 

All  the  work  thereafter  is  to  be  done  by  the  lessees. 
They  cultivate  the  ground  and  pick  and  pack  the  fruit  for 
market.  It  is  then  sent  in  chests  and  draws  furnished  by 
the  owner  of  the  land  and  shipped  by  him  to  market.  He 
also  furnishes  habitations  for  the  workmen,  as  well  as  tools 
lor  working  the  ground,  and  a  horse  when  needed  for  that 
purpose. 

If  he  is  particularly  anxious  to  lease  the  land,  he  will 
advance  rice  and  other  supplies,  and  now  and  then  a  little 
pocket  money  to  the  renters  for  their  own  use  and  to  pay 
the  hired  help  so  as  to  retain  them.  It  is  a  difficult  matter 
in  the  busy  season,  when  help  is  needed  in  the  orchard  and 
vineyard,  to  hold  the  hired  men,  and  the  lessees  themselves 
are  sometimes  enticed  away  by  the  glitter  of  ready  money 
and  higher  wages. 

There  may  be  one  person  or  a  half-dozen  in  the  company 
of  renters,  and  they  may  rent  from  five  to  fifty  acres  or 
more  with  but  little  capital  of  their  own.  Sometimes  they 
obtain  supplies  from  the  head  Chinese  companies  in  San 
Francisco,  in  which  case  it  complicates  matters  for  all  par- 
ties concerned,  especially  whenever  the  business  fails  to 
pay,  in  cases  of  short  crops,  or  low  prices  owing  to 
the  competition  of  other  fruits  in  the  San  Francisco 
markets. 

While  the  share  system  requires  the  land-owner  to  divide 
equally  the  net  proceeds  from  sales,  after  paying  freight, 
cartage,  commissions,  etc.,  he  now  and  then  gives  two- 
thirds,  and  sometimes  all  the  crop  ungathered,  when  the 
receipts  fail  to  pay  for  running  the  plantations;  and  of  late, 
since  labor  has  become  scarcer  and  in  greater  demand,  he 
relaxes  his  hold  under  the  lease,  and  gives  the  companies 
all  the  onion  crops  grown  the  first  year  on  the  ridges  be- 
tween the  rows  of  strawberry  plants.  While  this  reduces 
the  receipts  of  the  land-owner,  it  holds  the  hired  men,  pro- 
vided he  agrees  to  see  them  paid  from  this  late  crop 

Santa  Clara,  Mar.  13,  1893.  I.  A.  Wilcox. 


Organization  Pays  Well. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  West  Side  Fruit-Growers' 
Association  was  held  at  San  Jose  last  week.  A  good  ma- 
jority of  the  stock  was  represented,  and  the  proceedings  in- 
dicated perfect  satisfaction  and  harmony  among  the  stock- 
holders who  unanimously  endorsed  all  the  acts  of  the  di- 
rectors for  the  past  year.  The  institution  being  now  well 
established,  and  its  plans  and  methods  fairly  perfected  and 
well  understood,  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  but  routine 
business  which,  however,  as  showing  the  results  of  co- 
operative effort  in  fruit-drying,  will  be  found  of  decided  in- 
terest to  the  many  now  contemplating  a  similar  course. 

The  Association  has  this  year  divided  an  average  of 
$87. 50  p  r  green  ton  on  all  prunes  dried  by  it,  and  for 
peaches  and  apricots  a  sum  somewhat  more  per  green  ton 
than  selected  Iruits  of  the  same  kinds  brought  when  sold  in 
other  ways.  The  above  amounts  are  net,  after  paying  all 
expenses  of  every  kind,  including  eight  per  cent  on  the 
capiial  stock,  and  setting  aside  a  proper  amount  for  de- 
preciation of  trays  and  other  portions  of  the  plant. 

In  response  to  inquiry  by  a  San  Jose  Mercury  reporter, 
it  was  stated  that  the  35  stockholders  who  had  their  fruit 
dried  by  the  Association  last  year  had  divided  Si 2,000 
more  than  they  would  have  divided  had  they  sold  the  same 
fruit  green  at  the  highest  prices  paid  last  season.  This 
very  much  more  than  pays  the  cost  of  the  entire  plant. 

Had  all  the  stockholders  sent  their  fruit  to  the  Associa- 
tion, an  additional  $12,000  would  presumably  have  been 
gained,  as  there  are  nearly  80  stockholders  in  all.  Many, 
tiowever,  dried  their  own  fruit.  Those  who  dry  their  own 
fruit,  charging  nothing  for  their  own  time  or  that  of  their 
families  and  nothing  for  rent  of  grounds,  interest  on  plant 
and  wear  and  tear,  may  make  as  good  or  even  a  better 
showing;  but  it  was  the  feeling  that  the  output  of  the  aver- 
age man  would  really  cost  him  more,  with  private  drying, 
and  that  the  average  quality  would  be  decidedly  inferior. 

The  cost  of  drying  the  various  fruits  the  past  year,  in- 
cluding interest,  depreciation  of  plant  and  all  other  items  of 
expense,  has  been:  Apricots,  per  dry  pound,  2  cents; 
peaches,  per  dry  pound,  xy^  cents;  prunes,  per  green 
ton,  $4.75. 

As  It  is  expected  that  hereafter  nearly  every  stockholder 
within  a  reasonable  distance  will  avail  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Association,  thus  giving  a  much  longer 
tonnage  of  fruit  to  bear  the  fixed  charges  of  the  concern,  it 
is  presumed  that  in  future  these  costs  will  be  considerably 
reduced. 

The  success  of  the  Association  has  created  a  large  de- 
mand for  its  stock  from  outside  growers,  there  being  on 
file  about  30  applications  for  stock,  most  of  which  will  ap- 
parently have  to  be  declined,  except  as  stock  can  be  bought 
in  from  a  few  who  are  too  distant  to  haul  their  fruit  to  the 
drier.  Any  such  persons  can  obtain  par  for  their  stock  in 
cash  by  applying  to  the  secretary  of  the  Association.  The 
Association  desires  to  buy  in  all  stock  not  needed  by  its 
owners. 

Some  additional  funds  being  needed  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Association,  a  block  of  about  $3000  of  stock  was  of- 
fered to  the  original  members  only,  of  which  S1375  was 


taken  within  a  few  moments,  and  the  rest  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

All  the  directors  of  the  Association  were  unanimously  re- 
elected as  follows:  S.  P.  Sanders,  E.  G.  Hall,  D.  H. 
Blake,  S.  Lydiard,  Philo  Hersey,  A.  R.  Woodhams,  E.  T. 
Pettit. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  stockholders'  meeting,  the 
directors  also  re-elected  their  old  officers,  who  were: 
Pres.,  Philo  Hersey;  Vice-Pres.,  E.  Lydiard;  Treas.,  A.  R. 
Woodhams;  Sec,  E.  f.  Pettit. 


Sutter  Frait  Association  By-Laws. 

The  following  by-laws  have  been  adopted  by  the  Sutter 
Fruit  Association: 

We,  the  committee,  selected  to  formulate  by-laws,  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following: 

Name. — That  this  associatibn  shall  be  known  as  the 
Sutter  Fruit  Growers'  Association. 

Place  of  Business. — That  the  principal  place  of  business 
shall  be  Yuba  city. 

Membership. — Any  fruit-grower  or  shipper  of  Sutter  or 
any  neighboring  county  can  become  a  member  of  this  as- 
sociation by  signing  these  by-laws. 

Officers. — The  officer*  of  this  association  shall  be  a  presi- 
dent, a  general  manager  who  shall  act  as  secretary,  and  a 
board  of  directors  which  shall  consist  of  seven  members. 

Objects. — The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  pro- 
mote greater  unity  of  action  among  the  shippers  of  decidu- 
ous fruit  from  this  locality  and  to  obtain  better  facilities  for 
transaction  of  their  business. 

Pledge. — We  do,  by  signing  these  by-laws,  each  of  us 
agree  one  with  the  other,  that  we  forward  all  our  eastern 
shipments  as  far  as  practicable,  through  the  same  organi- 
zation, and  we  do  further  agree  that  we  will  give  toree 
day's  notice  in  writing  to  the  president  before  withdrawing 
from  this  agreement. 

Duties  of  Officers. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president 
and  secretary  to  perform  such  duties  that  usually  pertain 
to  their  offices.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  manager  to  see 
to  the  procuring,  icving,  loading  and  shipping  of  all  cars 
and  arrange  for  the  fruit.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  have  charge  of  the  routing  and  di- 
verting of  all  cars,  and  receive  the  reports  and  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  manager;  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
the  executive  body  of  this  association. 

Salary. — The  shippers  shall  pay  the  manager  two  cents 
for  all  peach  boxes  and  half  crates,  and  three  cents  for  pear 
boxes  and  full  crates  for  loading  and  one-quarter  of  a  cent 
on  all  boxes  to  the  association  for  necessary  expenses,  all 
to  be  collected  by  the  manager.  Any  surplus  money  re 
maining  shall  be  divided  prorate  amony  the  shippers  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Debts. — No  officer  shall  contract  debt  or  incur  any  lia 
bility  in  the  name  ofnhis  association. 

By-Laws. — These  by  laws  may  be  changed  by  the  ma 
joriiy  of  the  signers. 

Meetings. — This  association  shall  hold  an  annual  meet 
ing  on  the  second  Monday  of  January,  at  which  time  offi- 
cers shall  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  Other  meetings 
may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  president. 


HLORieUbTUF^E. 


The  Santa  Barbara  Flower  Festival. 

Very  handsome  cards  are  out  announcing  the  Santa 
Barbara  Flower  Festival  for  1893,  beginning  April  nth 
and  closing  April  14th.  The  first  of  ibese  festivals  was 
held  two  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  President 
Harrison.  Its  success  was  so  pronounced  and  the  dis- 
plays so  profuse  and  attractive  that  it  was  decided  to  make 
them  annual  events.  To  this  end  the  Flower  Festival 
Association  of  Santa  Barbara  has  been  formed,  and  it  is 
under  the  auspices  of  this  new  organization  that  this  year's 
show  will  be  given.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  association 
is  to  gratify  the  artistic  sense  and  develop  a  love  for  the 
beautiful.  So  laudable  an  object  ought  and  no  doubt 
will  be  fully  appreciated  and  endorsed  by  the  public.  The 
program  for  this  year's  festival  includes  the  following  : 

Tuesday,  April  nth — Exhibition  of  flowers  in  the 
pavilion  afternoon  and  evening,  and  forenoon  of  Wed- 
nesday. 

Wednesday,  April  12th — Exhibition  of  flowers  at  the 
pavilion,  open  untill  12  m.  Atternoon — Grand  floral  pro- 
ceS!ion  of  decorated  vehicles  on  State  street.  B.ittle  of 
flowers  and  distribution  of  prizes. 

Thursday,  April  13th— Tournament,  or  riding  at  the 
rings,  and  other  games.  Evening — Theatrical  entertain- 
ment by  the  dramatic  club. 

Friday,  April  14th — Foot-races,  burlesque  races,  games, 
etc.    Evening— Grand  flower  festival  ball  in  the  pavilion. 

The  Rose  Show. 

During  the  latter  part  of  April  there  will  be  a  grand  dis- 
play of  California  roses  in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  and  it 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  exhibitions  of  the  kind 
that  San  Francisco  has  ever  known.  It  will  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State  Floral  Society.  It  is  believed 
that  the  roses  in  this  district  will  at  that  time  be  at  their 
best,  and  the  manager  of  the  coming  exhibit,  W.  H.  Smyth, 
has  already  received  many  applications  for  space. 

This  will  be  the  ninth  time  that  the  society  has  been  be- 
fore the  public  wi:h  displays.  The  managing  committee  is 
Mrs.  William  Alvord,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Martin,  J.  Siegerfried, 
Mrs.  Maybeck  and  Mr.  Smyth.  Mrs.  Martin  of  2918 
Howard  street  is  secretary  of  the  committee,  and  the  man- 
ager's address  is  226  Market  street. 

Premium  lists  covering  over  200  premiums  and  aggre- 
gating $3000  have  been  sent  out,  and  there  is  talk  of  ar- 
ranging for  the  production  of  novelties  hitherto  unthought 
of  here. 


She  JStock  "^af^d. 


The  Supply  ot  Live  Stock. 

The  report  of  the  Statistician  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  upon  comparative  numbers  and 
values  of  farm  animals,  based  on  returns  of  January,  1893, 
shows  an  increase  of  horses,  mules  a:id  sheep;  no  material 
change  in  the  number  of  milch  cows;  a  decrease  in  oxen 
and  other  cattle,  and  a  very  heavy  reduction  in  the  number 
of  swine.  The  estimate  of  numbers  is  very  probably  closer 
to  the  actual  facts  than  for  ten  years,  because  the  census 
returns  of  1890  form  an  accurate  basis  of  comparison  and 
correction.  The  values  given  are  based  on  the  local  prices 
of  stock  received  by  farmers  at  their  farm  or  local  depot. 
These  returns  for  1893  tnus  compare  with  the  two  preced- 
ing years: 


Horses. 


Number  

Value,  Total  

Value  per  head. ... 

Mules. 

Number  

Valve,  Total  , 

Value  per  head. ... 

Cows. 

Number  

Value,  Total  

Value  per  head. ... 
Oiher  Cattle. 

Number  

Value,  Total  

Value  per  head. ... 

Sheep. 

Number  

Value,  Total  

Value  per  head  

Swine. 

Number  

Value,  Total  

Value  per  head  


1893. 

(892. 

(891. 

16,206,802 

15,498, 14  J 

14,498,140 

$992,225,185 

$1,007,593  639 

$941,823,222 

61.22 

65.01 

67.00 

1893. 

1892. 

1891. 

2,331,128 
$164,763,751 

2  314.699 

2,296,532 

$174,882,07 

$178,847,370 

70.68 

7S-S5 

77.88 

1893. 

1892. 

1891. 

16,424,087 

IS  4"6,35' 
$35i.373.i32 

16,019.519 

$357,223,892 

$346,397,900 

ai.7s 

ai.40 

21.62 

•893. 

1892. 

1891. 

35,954.196 

37,651,239 

36.875,648 

$547  92'.947 

$570,749. '55 

$544,127,908 

15.24 

15.16 

'4-75 

1893- 

1892. 

1891. 

47.253.S';3 

44.938  365 

43.431. '36 

$125,909,264 

$116,121,270 

$108,397,447 

2.66 

258 

a.  50 

«893- 

1892. 

1891. 

46,094,807 

53.398,019 

50,625,106 

$295,426,492 

$241,031  415 

$210,193,923 

6.41 

4.6u 

4.15 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  mules  is  very  slight.  The 
apparent  increase  in  sheep  exceeds  two  millions,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  movement  which  commenced  in  1889,  by 
which  numbers  have  increased  nearly  five  millions  in  four 
years.  In  the  case  of  swine,  there  wis  a  small  pig  crop 
last  spring,  and  the  late  advance  in  pork  products  has 
caused  the  slaughtering  of  some  portion  of  the  stock  of 
mature  animals.  As  the  average  age  now  attained  by  these 
animals  is  less  than  a  year,  there  is  a  liability  to  extreme 
fluctuation  in  numbers,  which  is  possible  in  no  other  species. 
Cows  have  not  increased  in  numbers  sufficiently  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demand  for  their  products  from  an  increasing 
population;  hence  the  firm  state  of  the  butter  market. 

Average  values  have  declined  as  to  horses  and  mules; 
advanced  as  to  cattle  of  all  kinds;  a  greater  gain  appears 
in  the  value  of  sheep,  and  a  very  large  advance  is  seen  io 
swine,  amounting  to  39  per  cent,  and  progressive  since  the 
returns  were  made.  The  total  makes  an  interesting  exhibit 
of  values,  showing  that  the  total  value  of  all  our  farm  ani- 
mals compares  as  follows: 

I  Total  Value.  jOver  Previous  Years. 

1893  1  $2,483,506,676!  Increase  $  21,750.998 

1892  1    2,461.755.678      "  131.967,908 

1891  !   2,329,787.77c  Decrease  88,978,258 

The  Intelligenence  of  Cattle. 

To  THE  Editor  : — It  is  usually  supposed  that  cattle 
possess  a  very  low  kind  of  intelligence,  but  when  they  are 
battling  for  their  lives  on  an  overstocked  range  it  is  sur- 
prising how  shifty  and  "  knowing  "  they  become.    A  few 
days  ago  I  was  ascending  a  mountain,  and  well  on  toward 
the  summit  came  upon  an  old  Mexican  cow  with  no  other 
stock  near.    After  going  some  distance  I  came  in  sight  of 
a  small  band  of  young  cattle,  which  fled  as  soon  as  they 
saw  me.    They   crossed  the  apex  and  then  turned  off 
toward  a  tract  of  thick  timber,  where  they  disappeared.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  later,  when  I  was  breaking  rock  on  a 
mineral  outcrop,  the  cow  I  had  noticed  came  along  in  a 
great  hurry  looking  for  the  vanished  herd.    She  stood  on 
the  summit  listening,  first  turning  her  head  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other,  but  evidently  hearing  nothing  satisfac- 
tory she  put  her  nose  to  the  ground  and  began  to  follow  a 
trail  just  as  a  dog  follows  his  lost  master.    But  as  the 
whole  surface  was  bare  rock,  she  crossed  the  tracks  of  the 
fleeing  cattle  and  seemed  puzzled  for  a  moment;  then,  turn- 
ing back,  she  tried  again  and  took  the  right  direction.  On 
watching  her  I  found  that  she  went  wholly  by  sight  when 
she  came  to  ground  favorable  for  tiack-making.    She  went 
fast  then,  but  coming  once  more  to  a  rock  surface  she  put 
her  nose  to  the  ground   as  before  and  went  slowly. 
When  I  lost  sight  of  her  she  was  going  straight  after  the 
herd,  apparently  quite  confident  that  she  was  right.  There 
was  certainly  a  fair  amount  of  intelligence  in  her  move- 
ments.   Who  would  suppose  that  a  stupid  cow  would 
follow  a  band  of  running  cattle,  and  do  it  easily  too  by 
scent  and  sight,  according  as  each  was  required  ? 

There  is  a  cow  in  this  region  noted  for  her  successful 
wrestling  through  several  years  against  occasional  impend- 
ing fate.  Every  spring  some  cattle  die  of  starvation,  and 
at  that  season  nearly  all  are  tottering  skeletons,  but  at 
such  times  she  has  always  been  sleek  and  lively.  When 
feed  in  the  valley  or  foothills  fails  she  takes  to  the  highest 
summits,  and  on  bluflTs  and  benches  where  other  cattle 
never  go  she  finds  sweet,  nutritious  grasses.  She  knows 
all  the  water-holes,  and,  though  atone,  keeps  in  out-of-the- 
way  places  till  rain  comes  and  then  she  appears  in  the 
valley  in  good  condition.  She  seems  to  have  a  good  deal 
of  Devon  blood.  Her  full,  mild  eyes  tell  plainly  that  she 
possesses  unusual  bovine  intelligence. 

There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  valley -bred  and 
mountain  cattle.  The  latter  go  up  and  down  steep  slopes 
with  ease,  rarely  get  footsore,  and  have  a  singular  knack 
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of  adapting  themselves  to  their  surroundings.  The  former 
do  well  enough  when  grass  is  abundant,  but  if  hunger 
forces  them  to  the  mountains  they  hnger  along  helplessly 
for  a  few  months  only  to  die.  A  year  ago  when  "  bear 
grass,"  a  very  coarse  herbage  found  in  the  mountains,  was 
the  only  food  that  cattle  could  get,  there  were  a  number  of 
deaths  through  its  indigestibility.  At  present  it  is  again 
the  only  available  food,  and,  strange  to  say,  over  a  hundred 
head  of  stock  are  wintering  well  upon  it.  The  explanation 
is  that  by  some  means  it  came  to  be  understood  that  to 
live  and  thrive  on  that  stufT every  animal  had  to  do  plenty 
of  chewing  when  gathering  it.  If  not  chewed  then  its 
coarseness  would  keep  it  from  being  brought  up  in  cud 
form  and  death  would  be  the  result.  But  how  did  these 
creatures  discover|the  cause  of  last  year's  deaths  and  solve 
the  broblem  of  making  a  heretofore  worthless  grass  pre- 
serve their  lives  ? 

Last  spring,  when  ascending  a  steep  ravine,  I  heard  a 
cow  mooing  in  piteous  tones.  On  coming  to  her  I  found 
that  her  newly-born  calf  bad  fallen  among  rocks  and 
could  not  by  any  possibility  get  out.  She  was  standing 
licking  it,  and  so  made  use  of  her  tongue  as  to  lift  it  a  few 
inches,  but  when  it  fell  back  she  cried  out  in  anguish. 
When  I  went  to  the  youngster's  relief  she  offered  no  oppo- 
sition. I  carried  it  to  a  level  bench,  and  was  about,  after 
resting  a  moment,  to  take  it  to  a  still  better  place  when  she 
came  at  me  in  a  rage.  In  effect  she  said  :  "  I  was  gentle 
with  you  when  you  were  saving  the  life  of  my  calf,  but  now 
that  you  are  going  to  steal  it  I  will  hook  you."  She  was 
wrong,  but  I  respected  her  maternal  instincts  and  de- 
parted in  haste.  Perhaps  I  moralized  a  little  and  decided 
that  in  the  matter  of  ingratitude  she  was  no  worse  than  a 
good  many  two-legged  cattle  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
world,  and  they  do  not  have  to  live  on  grass. 

John  Uare  Emersley. 

Dos  Cabezos,  Cochise  Co.,  March  13,  1893. 


Milking  Jerseys. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Prize  Eisay  by  D.  W.  Voylks. 

Thorough  milking,  performed  in  the  light  of  full  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  anatomical  construction  of  the  udder 
and  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  milk  is  an  act  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  owners  of  Jersey  cattle. 

The  art  of  milking  consists  in  the  removal  of  all  the 
milk  in  the  udder  at  the  time  of  the  act  in  the  gentlest 
possible  manner  and  by  rapid  process,  slow  milking  being 
always  bad  milking. 

When  being  milked  the  cow  should  be  in  a  condition  of 
absolute  quietude;  if  excited  by  the  act  of  stabling  she 
should  be  allowed  time  to  quiet  down. 

No  condition  is  so  favorable  to  the  milking  process  as 
that  leeling  of  satiety  following  a  full  feed.  The  udder 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  teat  first  chosen  gently 
squeezed  on  its  tip  end  in  order  to  overcome  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  sphincter  muscle  and  thus  facilitate  the  flow, 
after  which  the  milk  should  be  drawn  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. There  is  a  feeling  of  relief  when  a  distended  udder 
is  being  emptied,  to  which  a  cow  responds  and  to  which 
she  will  continue  her  consent  to  the  end  of  the  act,  if  it  be 
not  too  long  delayed,  that  is  not  only  of  valuable  assistance 
in  the  process,  but  without  which  it  cannot  be  perfectly 
complete. 

The  first  teat  selected  should  be  milked  perfectly  clean 
before  passing  to  another,  and  so  on  until  all  are  emptied, 
by  which  time  the  first  teat  milked  will  be  partly  refilled 
by  the  "  second  flow,"  when  the  second  round  should  be 
made  in  the  same  order  as  the  first;  but  in  adopting  this 
system  of  milking  the  same  teat  should  not  be  chosen  at 
every  milking  for  the  beginning,  because  the  first  quarter 
of  the  udder  emptied  has  the  assistance  of  the  compression 
made  by  the  three  remaining  distended  quarters,  and  the 
last  one  milked  has  no  assistance  from  this  source;  if, 
therefore,  the  same  teats  be  always  selected  in  the  same 
order,  the  teat  first  milked  would  develop  that  quarter  of 
the  udder  to  increased  capacity,  while  the  last  quarter 
emptied  or  partly  emptied  would  correspondingly  diminish 
in  capacity.  This  fact  can  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
development  of  deficient  quarters  by  always  emptying 
them  first  until  the  udder  is  balanced  by  their  restoration. 

Whether,  in  the  act  of  milking,  the  teat  btiould  be  caught 
high  up  or  compression  made  from  its  middle  or  lower  half 
only,  will  depend  upon  the  nature  and  construction  of  the 
udder  and  teats  in  each  respective  case.  If  the  teats  are 
of  good  size  and  have  good  openings  leading  both  into 
them  and  out,  the  cow  can  be  milked  easily  and  rapidly  by 
either  plan;  but  in  the  case  of  a  cow  that  has  a  small  open- 
ing leading  from  the  large  milk  pouch  into  the  teat,  whether 
the  teat  be  large  or  small,  and  whether  its  terminal  open- 
ing be  large  or  small,  the  udder  cannot  be  emptied  by 
drawing  on  the  teats  alone,  but  compression  must  be  made 
high  up  and  include  enough  of  the  adjacent  udder  to  force 
the  milk  out  of  the  lower  and  large  milk-punch  into  the 
teat.  This  act  is  performed  at  the  risk  of  producing 
varicose  veins  at  the  base  of  the  teat  that  will  eventually 
develop  into  chronic  garget,  but  not  to  perform  it  on  this 
unsatisfactary  class  of  cows  is  to  allow  them  to  retain  so 
much  of  their  milk  as  to  become  early  strippers  and  value- 
less animals. 

Cows  having  fat  udders  usually  belong  to  this  class,  and 
require  the  exercise  of  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  skill  in 
their  management  in  order  to  preserve  their  usefulness. 
In  the  hands  of  a  careless  and  unskilled  milker  they  soon 
become  of  little  practical  dairy  value. 

When  the  fault  of  hard  milking  is  due  to  a  small  opening 
in  the  terminal  end  of  the  teat  the  remedy  is  artificial  dis- 
tension, but  with  a  correspondingly  small  opening  above 
no  operation  can  remedy,  since  if  the  teat  be  emptied 
easily  and  rapidly  the  udder  above  cannot  respond  through 
a  small  pouch  opening  in  refilling  the  teat,  but  will  continue 
to  give  down  the  milk  in  a  dribbling  manner. 

Cows  that  are  imperfectly  milked,  from  whatever  cause, 
either  careless  or  imperfect  milking  from  the  fault  of  the 
milker  or  from  the  difficult  task  by  reason  of  the  anatomical 


construction  of  the  udder  herein  described,  soon  degenerate 
into  worthless  animals.  The  milk  that  remains  in  the 
udder  from  imperfect  milking  is  that  which  is  held  by  the 
small  pouches  or  milk  vesicles  high  up  in  the  bag,  and 
will  form  a  curd  which  will  excite  inflammation  and  destroy 
the  secreting  (unction  of  its  mucous  lining  or  cause  the 
adhesive  and  complete  closure  of  the  cavity  or  pouch. 

It  is  the  experience  of  every  dairy  of  25  or  more  cows 
milked  promiscuously  by  three  or  four  milkers,  that  a  con- 
test is  always  waged  for  the  privilege  of  milking  "  old 
Rose,"  because  she  milks  easy,  and  a  shunning  dispo- 
sition displayed  by  all  in  reference  to  eight  or  ten 
others  that  no  one  cares  to  milk.  To  be  able  to  milk  the 
hard  ones  with  patience  and  skill  is  the  qualification  that 
should  and  must  be  attained  by  a  successful  dairyman. 


Feeding  Value  of  Barley. 

E.  W.  S.,  of  Vilas,  Wis.,  writes  and  asks  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man: 

Will  you  please  tell  rae  if  ground  barley  is  a  good  feed  for  milch 
cows?  I  have  oats  and  corn  and  could  mix  with  either.  Is  it  a  good 
feed  lor  horses  ?    Barley  is  so  cheap  it  does  not  pay  to  sell  it. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  answers:  At  the  present  prices  for 
other  feeds  I  should  certainly  hesitate  about  selling  barley. 
A  model  grain  ration  for  a  dairy  cow  would  be  5  lbs.  of 
barley-meal,  3  lbs.  of  cornmeal  and  4  lbs.  of  bran  and  oats. 
Barley  can  also  be  fed  to  horses  with  satisfaction.  It  is  the 
great  horse  feed  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  it  is  rolled  in- 
stead of  being  ground.  Rolled  barley  is  a  lighter  feed  than 
barley-meal. 

I  urge  Wisconsin  feeders  to  use  this  feed  more  freely. 
When  they  have  learned  how  to  handle  it,  they  will  find  it 
satisfactory  I  am  quite  sure.  At  present  there  is  a  preju- 
dice against  it  in  some  cases,  and  a  great  lack  of  knowl- 
edge in  others,  and  this  enables  the  brewers  to  secure  the 
grain  at  a  low  cost,  farmers  feeling  that  they  must  sell  the 
grain  in  order  to  realize  anything  from  it.  By  understand- 
ing its  (eed  value  farmers  can  use  barley  profitably  at  home, 
when  the  market  prices  for  it  are  not  satisfactory.  Home 
feeding  will  also  tend  to  regulate  the  price,  and  thus  be 
doubly  helpful. 


3?UBbie  j9[ffaii^s. 


The  New  Game  Law. 

The  amended  Emeric  game  law  has  passed  and  is  now 
the  law.    The  following  are  its  provisions  : 

Section  1.  Section  626  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  State 
of  California  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows  :  Every 
person  who,  in  the  State  of  California,  between  the  ist 
day  of  March  and  the  ist  day  of  September  in  each  year 
shall  hunt,  pursue,  take,  kill  or  destroy,  or  have  in  his 
possession,  dead  or  alive,  except  for  purposes  of  propaga- 
tion, any  quail,  bob-white,  partridge  or  grouse,  or  any 
kind  of  wild  duck,  snipe  or  rail,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

Every  person  who,  in  the  State  of  California,  shall  take, 
gather  or  destroy  the  eggs  of  any  quail,  bob  white,  par- 
tridge, pheasant,  grouse  or  dove,  or  any  kind  of  wild  duck, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Every  person  who,  in  the  State  of  California,  between 
the  1st  day  of  March  and  the  ist  day  of  August,  in  each 
year,  shall  hunt,  pursue,  '.ake,  kill  or  destroy,  or  have  in 
his  possession  doves,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Every  person  who,  in  the  State  of  California  shall, 
within  the  two  years  next  (except  from  September  ist  to 
October  15th  in  each  year)  after  the  passage  of  this  Act, 
hunt,  pursue,  take,  kill  or  destroy  any  male  deer,  elk, 
antelope,  mountain  sheep  or  buck,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

Every  person  who,  in  the  State  of  California,  shall  at 
any  time  hunt,  pursue,  kill,  take  or  destroy  any  female 
deer,  antelope,  elk,  mountain  sheep  or  doe  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Every  person  who  shall  at  any  time  hunt,  pursue,  take, 
kill  or  destroy  any  spotted  fawn  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. 

Every  person  who  shall  take,  kill  or  destroy  at  any  time 
any  bird  mentioned  in  this  Section,  unless  the  carcass  of 
such  bird  is  used  or  preserved  by  the  person  so  taking  or 
slaying  it,  or  is  sold  for  food,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. 

Every  person  in  the  State  of  California  who  shall  at  any 
time  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  the  hide  or  meat  of  any  deer, 
elk,  antelope  or  mountain  sheep,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. 

Every  person  who  shall  buy,  sell,  offer,  or  expose  for  sale, 
transport  or  carry,  or  have  in  his  possession  any  deer  or 
deer  skin,  or  any  deer  hide  or  pelt  from  which  the  evi- 
dence of  sex  has  been  removed,  or  any  of  the  aforesaid 
game  at  a  time  when  it  is  unlawful  to  kill  the  same,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Every  person  who,  in  the  State  of  California,  shall, 
within  the  two  years  next  after  the  passage  of  this  Act, 
hunt,  pursue,  take,  kill  or  destroy  or  have  in  his  possession, 
except  for  purposes  of  propagation,  any  pheasant,  shall  be 
guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Every  person  who  shall,  at  any  time,  net  or  pound  any 
quail,  partridge  or  grouse,  and  every  person  who  shall  sell, 
transport,  or  give  away,  or  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  have 
in  his  possession  any  quail,  partridge  or  grouse  that  has 
been  snared,  captured  or  taken  in  or  by  any  means  of  any 
net  or  pound,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Proof  of  possession  of  any  quail,  partridge  or  grouse, 
which  shall  not  show  evidence  of  having  been  taken  by 
means  other  than  a  net  or  pound,  shall  be  "  prima  facie  " 
evidence  in  any  prosecution  for  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Section,  that  the  person  in  whose  possession  such 
quail,  partridge  or  grouse  is  found  took,  killed  or  de- 
stroyed the  same  by  means  of  a  net  or  pound. 

Every  cold-storage  company,  person  keeping  a  cold- 
storage  warehouse,  tavern  or  hotel-keeper,  j  restaurant  ci  i 


eating-house  keeper,  marketman  or  other  person  who  shall 
sell,  expose  or  offer  for  sale,  or  give  away,  or  have  in  his 
possession  in  this  State  any  deer,  quail,  bob-white, 
partridge,  pheasant,  grouse,  dove  or  wild  duck  during  the 
time  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  kill  such  animal  or  bird  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Every  person  who  shall  use  a  shotgun  of  a  larger  caliber 
than  that  commonly  known  and  designated  as  No.  10 
guage,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  or  destroying  any  wild 
duck,  rail,  quail,  partridge,  pheasant  or  grouse,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Every  person  who,  upon  any  inclosed  cultivated  grounds 
which  are  private  property,  and  where  signs  are  displayed 
forbidding  such  shooting,  shall  shoot  any  quail,  bob-white, 
pheasant,  partridge,  grouse,  dove  or  wild  duck,  without 
permission  first  obtained  from  the  owner  or  person  in 
possession  of  such  grounds,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. 

Any  person  found  guilty  of  a  violation  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Section,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than 
$20,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  in  the  county  in 
which  the  conviction  shall  be  had  not  less  then  ten  days,  or 
be  punished  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  One- 
half  of  all  moneys  collected  for  fines  for  violations  of  this 
section  shall  be  paid  to  the  informer,  one-quarter  to  the 
district  attorney  of  the  county,  and  rne  quarter  shall  be 
paid  into  the  Fish  Commission  fund  for  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  game  birds  in  the  various  counties  of  the 
State. 

Sec.  2.  All  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  affect  and  be  in  force  from 
and  after  its  passage. 


fljJlSQELL/cNEOUS. 


Notes  on  Correspondence. 

To  THE  Editor:— In  the  Rural  Press  of  February 
18th,  S.  P.  Snow  gives  a  description  of  his  berry  shears. 
The  best  and  cheapest  pruning  tool  is  made  from  a  thin, 
flat  file  shaped  like  the  usual  pruning-knife,  but  given  more 
of  a  hook.  The  blade  should  be  drawn  out  thin  and  kept 
very  sharp.  With  a  four-foot  handle,  the  most  of  the 
briars  can  be  avoided.  The  usual  pruningrknife  cannot  be 
excelled  for  trimming  the  tips  of  berry  bushes. 

Ensilage. — Mr.  Ira  W.  Adams  condemns  all  the  forage 
plants  save  sweet  corn  and  alfalfa.  I  have  proven  to  my 
own  satisfaction  that  where  fertilizers  and  moisture  can  be 
secured,  alfalfa  cannot  be  excelled,  with  sweet  corn  a  good 
companion;  but  I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Adams'  tests  are 
in  part  wrong.  In  speaking  of  Kaffir  corn,  he  states: 
"  All  the  stalks  were  very  hard  and  tough  and  my  cow 
would  eat  only  a  small  portion  of  the  tops  and  did  not  seem 
to  relish  that."  I  have  cut  Kaffir  corn  when  "  in  the  milk  " 
cured  it  in  the  shsde  by  standing  the  bundles  close  to- 
gether, and,  when  this  bright  green  fodder  was  fed  in  the 
bundle  to  my  J -rseys,  they  ate  it  up,  stalks  and  all,  ar>d 
relished  it.  1  have  allowed  a  portion  of  the  same  Kdffir 
corn  to  ripen  for  seed,  and  this  fodder  the  stock  nosed  over 
and  ate  only  the  very  tips.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  other 
plants,  but  with  the  Kaffir  the  fault  was  in  the  curing,  and, 
in  all  probability,  some  of  the  other  plants  would  have 
proven  satisfactory  if  properly  cured.  Red-top  clover,  or- 
chard grass  and  ahike  is  fast  coming  to  thi  front  as  a  fine, 
permanent  pasture  mixture. 

Pruning — Mr.  Treat,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Maslin,  ad- 
vocates allowing  a  tree  to  g>-ow  at  its  own  sweet  will,  and 
states:  "  What  care  I  if  my  trees  grow  crooked  or  grow 
long,  slim,  lateral  branches.  I  say  so  much  the  better. 
Prop  up  the  branches  if  they  need  it.  Put  two,  three  or 
four  or  any  number  of  props  under  the  branches  if  neces- 
sary. The  cost  of  putting  props  under  limbs  is  nothing 
comoared  to  the  amount  of  fruit  lost  if  that  limb  is  short- 
ened in."  To  the  experienced  orchardist  no  criticism  of 
the  above  is  necessary,  but  lest  the  inexperienced  be  led  to 
follow  this  advice,  I  would  like  to  give  only  one  example, 
and  would,  in  addition,  ask  any  one  contemplating  follow- 
ing this  advice  to  first  look  around  among  the  successful 
orchardists  and  study  their  system  of  pruning.  Mr.  Maslin, 
among  others,  can  give  an  experience  in  "  long,  slim 
branches,''  as  shown  in  a  wrong  system  of  pruning  that  he 
once  tried  on  some  of  his  fig  trees.  But  to  get  back  to  our 
mutton:  I  was  traveling  from  orchard  to  orchard  through 
Sutter  county.  I  had  just  driven  from  H.  Stabler's  fine 
orchard,  where  the  trees  were  all  grown  stocky  so  as  to 
brace  themselves,  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  fruit 
spurs,  and  carry  their  load  without  props  or  breaking  down 
the  tree.  I  walked  through  another  orchard,  and,  no- 
ticing the  "  long,  slim,  lateral  branches  "  growing  out  from 
every  tree,  I  asked  the  owner,  "  Won't  you  head  that  tree 
in.?"  "  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  he  replied.  "Why,  sir,  cutting 
off  those  limbs  is  just  like  cutting  off  twenty-dollar  gold 
pieces."  The  orchards  were  both  young  then.  Two  years 
later  I  visited  these  same  orchards,  when  the  trees  were 
loaded  with  ripening  fruit.  In  looking  down  through  the 
avenue  of  fruit  trees  on  Mr.  Stabler's  model  orchard,  the 
trees  seemed  a  solid  mass  of  beautiful  fruit,  with  no  props 
or  broken  limbs.  I  next  visited  the  orchard  of  the  anti- 
pruner,  and  the  sight  was  a  sad  one.  The  limbs  of  every 
tree  were  bent  down  to  the  ground;  props  were  everywhere 
to  be  seen.  The  whole  center  of  the  tree  was  open,  while 
the  limbs  on  all  of  the  trees  were  broken  or  s  lit  from  the 
trees.  What  is  the  crop  of  one  year  ?  A  fruit  or  nut  or- 
chard in  California  is  a  property  that  can  be  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another  if  properly  planted,  pruned 
and  cultivated;  and  the  pruning  as  much,  or  more,  than  all 
else  should  be  given  the  greatest  amount  of  study  and  the 
system  producing  the  best  results  followed.  I  am  satisfied 
from  a  personal  examination  of  the  orchards  from  Tulare 
to  Shasta  county  that  success  has  never  been  attained  by 
growing  "long,  slim,  lateral  branches." 

Murphys,  Cal.,  March  i4tb.  E.  H.  Schaefflb. 
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Fruit,  Wine  and  Brandy  Shipments  by 
Rail  and  Sea. 


The  following  paper  and  tables  on  Cali- 
fornia fruit,  wine  and  brandy  shipments  by 
rail  and  sea  were  prepared  for  the  State 


Board  of  Trade  by  Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman,  of 
Tehama  county.  Much  care  was  taken  by 
Gen.  Chipman  in  their  compilation,  and 
they  make  altogether  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive statement  of  our  commerce  in  these 
various  articles.  No  other  statement  yet 
published  is  so  complete  and  intelligible: 


PRUIT  SHIPMENTS  EAST  BY  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  SYSTEM— 1892. 
Data  furnished  by  Mr.  Richard  Gray,  General  Traffic  Manager. 


Place. 


Deciduous 
Green  j 
Fruits,  Lbs 


Citrus. 
Lbs. 


Dried 
Fruit, 
Lbs. 


Raisins, 
Lbs. 


Nats,  Lbs. 


Canned 
Fruit, 
Lbs. 


Sau  Francisco   332,000      222,000  7,394,000      894,000  364,000  30,108,000 

Oakland                                       3,034,000                       1^26,000;   120,(i00  4,028,0(» 

San  Jose                                    14,084,000    18.948,000       60,000'  20,000i  16,030,000 

Stockton                                    12,106,000    9,888  000  39,366,000  34  000  2,662,000 

Sacramento   62,142  000         2,000  7,890  000  l,.'iO0,0O0, 

Marysville                                 3,962,000    3,340,000  328,000 


482,000 
122,000 


Total  north  of  Tehachapi   95,660,000      224,000  47,686,000  42  148,000^  1,142,000 


Los  Augelee.. 


800,0'JO  17,852,000    5,484,000    1,692,000'  1,170,000 


Total  by  8.  P.  Co  '  96,460,000  18,076,000  63,170,000  43,840,0001  2,312,000 


14,572,000 
3  408,000 


70,808,000 


3,108,000 


73,916,000 


FRUIT  SHIPMENTS  EAST  BY  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  RAILWAY  CO.— 1892. 
Data  furnished  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Whitehead,  Auditor  (Santa  Fe  System). 
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7,328,940 

10,311,000 

2,299,060 

393,320 

1,412,940 

3.170,600 

733,090 

5,103,000 

730,910 

240,0ai 

209,720 

25,520 

6,221,540 

35,322,000 

2  202,400 

5,016,0(X> 

58,780 

439,720 

946,120 

903,000 

333,650 

3,624,000 

2.3,800 

.■{,980 

Total  South  of  Tehachapi  

15,228,690 

51,639,000 

5  565,980 

9,273,320 

1,705,240 

3,639,820 

SHIPMENTS  BY  SEA  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Compiled  from  the  Commercial  fferaid  and  Market  Review  Annual  for  1892. 

Pounds. 

Canned  Fruits  32,991,600 

Dried  Fruits   696,681 

Green  Fruits   1,060,510 

Nuts   108  785 

Raisins   233,640 


Total  Pounds  of  All  Kinds  35,091,216 

Total  in  Carloads  •.   1,754.5 


SUMMARY  OF  FRUIT  SHIPMENTS  BY  RAIL.— 1892. 
Excluding  Wine  and  Brandy. 


Kinds. 



8.  P.  Co. 

Santa  Fe 
Sysieni. 

Total,  Lbs. 

Total,  Cars. 

Green  Fruits,  Deciduous  

96,460.000 
18,U76  000 
53,170,1X10 
43,840  000 
2,312  000 

15,228,090 
51,639,000 
5,565,980 
9,273  320 
1,705,240 
3,639,820 

111,688,690 
69,716,000 
58,735,980 
53,113,3.'0 
4,017,240 
77,565,820 

5.684.43 
3,485.75 
2,936.79 
2,655.06 
200  76 
3,877.79 

73,916,000 

287,774  000 
14,388.7 

87,052,050 
4,352.6 

374,826,050 
18  741.3 

18,74  .'.18 

WINE  AND  BRANDY  SHIPMENTS  BY  SEA  AND  BY  RAIL. 
Data  furnished  by  Mr.  Clarence  .1.  Wetmore,  Sec'y  Board  of  Viiicultnral  Commissioners. 

Kinds. 

1891. 
Gallons. 

1892. 
Gallons. 

5,621,179 

5,492,850 
305,886 
493,726 

6,330,624 
4,843,128 
366,763 
540,957 

11,913,641 
4,765.4 

12,081,472 
4  832.5 

Total  Expressed  in  Carloads  

COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  FRUIT  SHIPMENTS  BY  RAIL-1890,  1891,  1892. 

Kinds. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

68,081,124 
68,419  370 
64,695,181 
41  120,330 
1  674,230 
80,121,950 

98  6<i9,100 
93,862,800 
65,090,220 
44,954,850 
2,623,560 
49,566,680 

111,688,640 
69,716,000 
68,735  980 
53,113  320 
4,015,240 
77,555,820 

354,778,210 
17,738.9 

374,324,000 
18  741.2 

16  195.7 

954 

1.754.5 

18,692.9 

20,496.7 

COMPARATIVE  SHIPMENTS  OP   FRUIT   BY   RAIL  FROM 

CALIFORNIA— 1892. 

NORTH  AND  .SOUTH 

Kinds. 

From  North 
Lbs. 

From  South 
Lbs. 

95  660,000 
224,000 
47  686,000 
42,148,000 

16,028,690 
69,491,000 
11,049,980 
10,965,320 
2  865,240 
6,757,820 

Dried  Fruit  

1,142  000 
70,808,000 

Total  by  rail  

257  668,000 
32,991,600 
2,100,616 

117,1£8,050 

Total  Canned  Fruit  by  sea  from  San  Francisco  

Other  fruita  from  San  Francisco  by  sea  

292,760,216 
14,638 

117,158,050 

5,857.9 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  SHIPMENTS  OF 
FRUIT  AND  PRODUCTS  OF  FRUIT  BY 
SEA  AND  BY  RAIL,  1892,  EXPRESSED 
IN  CARLOADS. 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  by  rail  18,741 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  by  sea   1,754 

Total  fruits  20  495 

Wine  and  brandy  by  rail   2,R78 

Wine  and  brandy  by  sea   2,153 

Total  carloads  25,326 

The  tables  show  a  steady  increase  in  fruit 
shipments,  although  not  so  rapid  as  has 
been  predicted.  The  severe  weather  in  the 
south  greatlv  reduced  the  orange  crop. 
There  was  a  falling  off  in  shipments  as  com- 
pared with  1 89 1,  of  1208  carloads. 

There  was  by  no  means  a  full  crop  of 
dtciduous  fruit  in  1892,  but  the  increase 
over  1891  shipped  by  rail,  excluding  canned 
fruit,  reached  809  carloads.  The  gain  in 
shipments  ol  canned  fruit  by  rail  was  1399 
carloads,  whi'-h,  added  to  the  809  carloads 
of  other  deciduous  fruits,  makes  a  gain  of 
shipments  by  rail  of  2208  carloads. 

To  show  the  entire  gain  of  shipments  from 
the  State,  there  must  be  added  the  gain  in 
shipments  of  fruits  by  sea,  which  was  Soo 
carloads  gain,  making  in  all  a  gain  for  1892 
over  1891  of  3008  carloads.  The  shipments 
by  sea,  mainly  canned  fruit,  were  nearly 
double  those  of  1891. 

Some  notable  di^trences  not  mentioned 
are  to  be  observed. 

Our  shipments  by  rail  of  green  deciduous 
fruits  in  1892  exceeded  those  for  1891  by  600 
carloads,  and  exceeded  shipments  of  same 
in  1890  by  2135  carloads. 

The  citrus  fruits  shipped  in  1892  exceeded 
same  for  1890  only  80  carloads. 

The  dried  fruit  shipments  by  rail  for  1892 
were  less  than  in  1890  or  1891. 

The  raisins  shipped  by  rail  in  1892  ex- 
ceeded those  shipped  in  1890  by  600  cars; 
and  exceeded  shipments  in  1891  only  40  car- 
loads. 

In  canned  goods  the  gain  for  1892  was 
quite  large.  This  was  due  partly  10  stock 
of  1 89 1  held  over  into  the  new  year,  and 
partly  by  reason  of  a  smaller  pack  for  1891 
than  usual. 

The  railroads  shipped  1399  carloads  more 
in  1892  than  in  1891,  and  there  went  out  of 
the  State  by  sea  938  carloads  more  than  in 
1891,  making  a  total  gain  in  canned  goods 
of  2337  carloads. 

Considering  the  distribution  of  the  fruit 
crop  of  the  State,  the  same  facts  are  notice- 
able as  in  former  reports.  Southern  Cali 
fornia  continues  to  produce  practically  all 
our  citrus  fruits,  while  Northern  California 
produces  the  bulk  of  the  deciduous  fruits. 

Southern  California  shipped  in  1892  by 
rail  of  deciduous  fruits  in  all  forms  2383  car- 
loads, while  Northern  California  shipped  by 
rail  12  867  carloads,  and  by  sfa  from  San 
Francisco  1754  carloads  —  the  product  of 
Northern  Calitornia  orchards.  There  were 
doubtless  some  shipments  by  sea  from  ports 
in  the  south,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  any  account  of  them. 

In  the  shipments  by  sea  the  notable  in- 
crease is  in  canned  fruits. 

There  was  but  little  difference  in  the  ship- 
ments of  other  fruits. 

In  1891  our  exports  of  canned  fruit  by  sea 
amounted  to  761  carloads.  In  1892  we  ex- 
ported the  equivalent  of  1754  carloads. 

England  took  172,073  cases  in  1891  and 
191,997  cases  in  1892.  Australia  more  than 
doubled  her  purchases,  taking  41,272  cases 
in  1892.  Germany  took  8  ca^es  in  1891  and 
2002  cases  in  1892. 

Large  shipments  were  made  by  sea  to 
Eastern  cities.  More  shipments  were  made 
to  the  city  of  New  York  alone  than  ihe  en- 
tire amount  shipped  by  sea  in  1891,  and 
withal  the  railroads  carried  1400  carloads 
more  than  in  1891. 

I  am  informed  by  the  railrotd  companies 
that  some  part  of  the  canned  goods  are 
vegetables,  but  that  the  proportion  is  quite 
small. 

From  an  intelligent  view  of  the  fruit  in- 
dustry it  will  be  found  to  be  in  an  exceed- 
ingly prosperous  condition  and  growmg 
rapidly  throughout  the  State.  Respectfully 
submitted,  N.  P.  Chipman, 

Chairman  of  Committee  of  Industrial  Re- 
sources of  the  State. 


Good  Boxing. 

A  picture  on  page  2230!  last  week's  Rural  Press 
shows  the  wonderfully  compact  arrangement  of  the 
Walter  A.  Wood  mower  gearing,  which  is  closely 
boxed  but  accessible.  The  bearings  of  this  ma- 
chine are  thimbles  or  boxes  of  composition 
metal,  which  is  anti-friction,  holds  oil  well,  lakes  all 
the  wear,  leaving  the  steel  shafting  unaffected,  and 
may  be  easily  replaced.  The  Wood  Mower  has  a 
large  sale  in  California,  its  powtrful  mechanism  and 
quick  motion  adapting  it  for  heavy  cutting. 


If  you  think  of  buying  an  incubator,  write  for 
catalogue  of  the  New  Improved  Victor  advertised  in 
our  columns. 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  car 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  Ig  the  r«aalt  o(  yatn  of  flaring  to  nuke  the  best 
hameea  ever  known  tor  the  money.  It  ia  m%de  from  oak 
itock,  hand  stitched  and  flnlataed  by  ekllllul  mechanlos, 
handsome  lull  nickel  or  Darts  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Jaat  the  Harneu  for  an  Blegant  Taraent. 

They  sell  ere  lor  laCOO,  and  harness  not  as  good  la 
often  sold  lor  tSS.OO  In  retail  shops.  II  harness  Is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  reltinded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

1 10  McAllister  St. ,  SkD  Francisco. 

Collar  and  Hamee,  Instead  of  Breast  Oollar. 
Sa  00  extra. 


Please  state  II  yon  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout 


Money 


IN 


Noi  if  the  farujer  throws 

it  away. 
Not  if  he  spends  an 

hour  on  a  row  of  on* 
ions,  which  the  "Plan- 
tt  Jr."  Wheel  Hos 
would  do  better  in  six 
minutes. 
Not  II  he  takes  haU  an 
hour  to  "set"  his  old 
when  he 
je  a  "Plan- 
et Jr."  without  gto|>. 
ping  his  horse. 
Not  if  he  wastes hia seed 
(n  sowing  thick,  and  then  hit  time  in  thinnini;.  when  hs 
might  save  b  ith  with  tie  new  Hill-Dropping  Drill, 
Money  lies  in  ralsiog  doubls  the  slufl  at  ball  ths  sost. 
It  can  he  done. 


Farming 


cultWator, 
could  change 
rltho 


The  "Planet  J^"  Catalogue  eoste  nothing.  Doing 
without  it  Is  expensive.    Write  lor  the  latest. 

Or.  Q.  WIOKSON  &  CO., 

3  and  6  Front  Street.  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


^  cE^C©4  Patent 


SPERR^ FLOUR  COMFANY 
S«N  FRAhCISCQ  OFFICE  ZZ  CtUFDIIWA  IT. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

QOMBAULT'S 

'Caustic 
Balsam 

'  1  .Safe  Spredy  aad  Ftsitlre  Core 
The  Sareot.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  plare  of  all  liniments  for  miki  or  severe  action. 
RpmovoH  all  Buiiohe?  "F  Ulciiil.shps  from  Ilomei 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impossible  lo  I'rMuce  scar  or  Lleiiiun. 

Every  bottle  snlrt  ia  warractod  to  Rive  satlBfactlon 
Price  $l.aO  P'^r  tKittle.    80M  by  drucKlsts,  or 
sent  by  express,  charge"  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  U80.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
THB  LAWRBNCB-WILLIAMS  CO..  ClSTeland.  Ui 


RELIABLE  SEEDS 

If  jou  want  PurtFrrth  O  AlfC 
SftiU€he,ip,AavclfTom  «HwB 
Urowerr*.  send  lor  our  Beautiful 
IlhiA'd  C'atnloKUf  maiUd  Free. 
Pkt'e  only  2  and  3  ctn.  jr»r*<< 
(;<i.r,imcra  <ni  for  UOftlCV 
WholemU  rrice  lArt.  IVIUnCF 

AL.NT5EII  BROS. 


LAND  FOR  SALE 

Choice  Frnit  L.aod  Cheap  near  Saratoga,  Santa 

Clara  county  in  lots  to  suit. 

$seOO  —  SO-Aore  Tract,  partis'lf  improved,  naa 
Fresno  City. 

JOHN    F.  BTXBBB, 
No.  4t  Market  St  Ran  Franclseo. 


"DEAD 


LOCK"   GOPHER  TRAP. 

Simple,  KfiTectiTe. 
Double  Trigger,  "Fibh  Uock" 
Jaws,    bhow  this  cut  to  your 
dealer  sn  I  take  no  other  trap 

Price  26  cts.  each  or  93.(10  doi. 
delivered.    Sole  M'l'r«,  Ira  F. 

White 
A  Sob, 
Pomona 
<  al 
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DANIEL  BEST'S  STEAM  PLOW. 


Fifty 
Horse- 
Power. 

As  seen  at  work  in  Colusa  County  pulling  SIXTEEN  10-INCH 

at  the  speed  of  three  miles  per  hour,  cutting  i6  to  25  feet. 


PLOWING  REDUCED  TO  A  MINIMUM 
COST,  and  from  35  to  70  acres  plowed 
each  day  at  an  expense  of  50 
TO  60  CENTS  AN  ACRE. 


TWO   SIZES  BUILT. 

30  AND  50  HORSE-POWER. 


40  OF  THESE  ENGINES 

AT  WORK  NOW. 


A  50-FOOT  HARROW  is  used, 
..^iwith  which    from  100  to  125 
Acres  are  harrowed 
each  day,  doing  the 
work  much  better 
K:  than  horses. 


1^;^!^  Plowing  by 
SUNLIGHT  BY  DAY 

and 

HEADLIGHT  BY  NIGHT. 


GOLD  MEDAL 

Awarded  by  the 
State  Agricultural 
Society  at  Sacra- 
mento. 

Send  for  Circu- 
lars and  Prices. 

DANIEL  BEST'S  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  SAN  LEANDRO,  GAL. 


25  to  50 


Prloe,   •tae.   6-'-  1 
any  $800  Job.l 


ALL  GOODS  WARRANTED. 

CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


No.  50.   Price,  $80. 
As  good  aa  [any  $1SS  Job 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST 


No.  eOO.    Price,  $S5. 
Sells  Elsewhere  for  $100. 


No.  aOI.    Price,  $18S. 
Compares  with  the  Best. 


No.  S  Cart.    A  Good,  Strong  Cart,    frlee,  $iS. 

All  Kinds  of  Vehicles  and  Harness  IWay  Below 
Anything  on  This  Coast. 

WE  SHIP  ALL  OVER  THE  PAOIPIC  STATES. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO.. 

36^  to  44i  FBEMONT  STREET,        •        -  SAf[  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


It  Will  Cost  You 
No  More  Than 
Other  Makes. 


Was  Awarded  the  Premium  at  Stale  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  U1HERS. 

WE  MAKE  THEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED. 

Please  note  that  an  S^foot  mill  haa  6}  feet  more  wind  surface'  than  an  8-foot  m 
EVERY  MILL  GUARANTEED  "''''^^^  ^"  P^'^i  broken  by  atorms  that  do  no  wreak 

Any  Mill  that  doea  not  worK  aatlefactory  may  be  returned  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 

405  &  407  Market  Street,         -         -         San  Francisco,  Oal, 


SPRAYING  MACHINERY. 

OBiaiNAL  AND  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Send  for  Illuatrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List, 

H..  0.  A.FTVr  A.jxr, 

With  BOSTON  WOVBN  HOSE  AND  RUBBER  GO. 

niBoe  and  Works  14  and  16  Fremont  St.,  San  Franoisoo 

Formerly  18  California  Street. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Delivered  Anywhere  In  th« 

United  States. 
These  Scales  have  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 
BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND, 
t  From  36  to  SO  per  oent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Soales  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  Unda 
of  Scales  always  in  stocic 

Tnmuui,  Hooker  ft  Co.,  Saa  Franolioo. 
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Natnre'8  Answer. 

Written  for  the  Rueau  Pkess  by  Isabbl  Dabling. 

"  For  one  sweet  day'" — No  more,  O  longing  soul? 
And  why  ? 

Can  one  day's  heartbeats  send  along  ihe  thrilling 
veins 

Full  answer  to  the  one  eternal,  rhythmic  call 
I  breathe  to  every  spirit  and  inbreathe  from  all — 
The  call  of  growth  with  its  outreaching  joys  and 
pains? 

Can  one  day's  longing  lift  the  caverned  glooms  on 
high 

And  bend  the  mountain  peaks  to  clasp  the  depths 
below, 

And  still  both  heights  and  depths  retain  their  own 
rich  store 

Of  sun  and  rock  and  tree,  of  dimness,  moss  and 

fern;  no  more, 
No  less  of  all  the  centuries  have  brought  ?  Not  so. 

Not  for  one  day,  but  all  the  days,  draw  near,  dear 
soul  I 

With  me  there  is  no  sacred  time,  no  broken  song; 
For  all  are  holy,  and  the  voice  of  brook  and  tree 
Are  never  silent.    If  thou  canst  but  dimly  see 
My  full,  uncovered  face,  thine  eyes  are  misty,  strange 
to  me. 

Stand  straight  and  listen  !  that  thine  ear  may  hear 
the  roll 

Of  that  retreating  hindrance  in  thine  upward  way 
Which  only  waited  for  the  overmastering  will. 
The  power  that  bids  the  sea  of  "human  Iret"  "Be 
still  I" 

And  thou  shall  see  all  life  as  "one  entrancing  day 


Alone  in  the  House. 

HE  house  being  all  alone  by 
itself,  inexperienced  persons 
may  believe  that  it  behaves 
exactly  as  it  does  when  there 
are  people  in  it;  but  that  is  a 
delusion,  as  you  will  discover 
if  you  are  ever  left  alone  in  it  at  midnight 
sitting  up  for  the  rest  of  the  family;  at  this 
hour  its  true  disposition  will  reveal  itself. 

To  catch  it  at  its  best  pretend  to  retire, 
put  out  the  gas  or  the  lamp  and  go  upstairs 
Afterward,  come  down  softly,  light  no  more 
than  one  lamp,  go  into  the  empty  parlor,  and 
seat  yourself  at  a  table  with  something  to 
read. 

No  sooner  have  you  done  so  than  you 
will  hear  a  little  chip,  chip,  chip  along  the 
top  of  the  room — a  small  sound,  but  persis- 
tent. It  is  evidently  the  wall  piper  com 
ing  ofT,  and  you  decide,  after  some  tribu 
lation,  that  if  it  does  come  oflf  you  can't  help 
it,  and  go  on  with  your  book. 

As  you  sit  with  your  book  in  your  hand 
you  begin  to  be  quite  sure  that  some  one  is 
coming  downstairs.  Squeak  —  squeak 
squeak  !  What  folly  !  There  is  nobody 
up  there  to  come;  but  there — no,  it  is  on  the 
kitchen  stairs.    Somebody  is  coming  up 

Squeak— snap  !  Well,  if  he  is  a  robber 
you  may  as  well  face  him.  You  get  the 
poker  and  stand  with  your  back  against  the 
wall.  Nobody  comes  up.  Finally  you  de 
cide  that  you  are  a  goose,  get  a  magazine 
and  try  to  read. 

There,  that's  the  door.     You  heard 
lock  turn.    They  are  coming  home, 
run  to  the  door,  unlock  and  unbolt  it,  and 
peep  out.    Nobody  there. 

Then,  the  door  lock  gives  a  click 
makes  you  jump. 

By  daylight  neither  lock  nor  stairs  make 
any  of  these  noises  unless  they  are  touched 
or  trodden  on. 

You  go  back  to  the  parlor  in  a  hurry, 
with  a  feeling  that  the  next  thing  you  know 
something  may  catch  you  by  the  back  hair, 
and  you  try  to  remember  where  you  left 
off. 

Now  it  is  the  table  that  snaps  and  creaks 
as  if  all  the  spiritualist  knocks  were  hidden 
in  the  mahogany.  You  do  not  lean  on 
heavily  without  this  result,  but  it  fidgets  you, 
and  you  take  an  easy-chair  and  put  the  book 
on  your  knees,  and  try  to  read. 

Your  eyes  wander  up  anrl  down  the  page 
and  you  grow  dreamy,  when,  apparently, 
the  bookcase  fires  ofT  a  pistol. 

At  least  a  loud,  fierce  crack  comes  from 
heart  of  that  piece  of  furniture — so  loud,  so 
fierce,  that  you  jump  to  your  feet,  trem- 
bling. 

You  cannot  stand  the  parlor  any  more. 
You  go  upstairs. 

No  sooner  do  you  get  there  than  it  seems 
to  you  that  somebody  is  walking  on  the 
roof.  If  the  house  is  a  detiched  one  and 
the  thing  is  impossible,  that,  of  course, 
makes  it  all  the  more  mysterious. 

Nothing  ever  moaned  in  the  chimney  be- 
fore, but  something  moans  now.  There  is 
a  ghostly  step  in  the  bathroom.  You  find 
out  afterward  it  is  the  tap  dripping,  but  you 
do  not  dare  to  look  at  that  time. 

And  it  is  evident  that  there  is  something 
up  the  chimney — you  would  not  like  to  ask 
what. 

If  you  have  gas,  it  bobs  up  and  down  in  a 
phantom  dance.  If  you  have  a  lamp,  it 
goes  out  in  a  blue  explosion.    If  you  have  a 


the 

You 


that 


candle,  a  shroud  plainly  enwraps  the  wick 
and  falls  toward  you. 

The  blinds  shake  as  if  a  hand  clutched 
them;  and  finally  a  doleful  cat  begins  to 
moan  in  the  cellar.  You  don't  keep  a  cat, 
and  this  finishes  you. 

You  pretend  to  read  no  longer  and,  sitting 
with  a  towel  over  your  head  and  face  and 
hearing  something  below  go  "shew,  shew, 
shew,"  like  a  little  saw,  you  believe  in  the 
old  ghost  stories. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  bell  rings;  the  be- 
lated ones  come  home;  the  lights  are  lit; 
perhaps  something  must  be  got  out  to  eat. 
People  talk  and  tell  where  they  have  been 
and  ask  if  you  are  looesome. 

And  not  a  chair  cracks.  No  step  is  heard 
on  the  roof;  no  click  to  the  front  door. 
Neither  bookcase  nor  table  cracks.  The 
house  has  on  its  company  manners — only 
you  have  learned  how  it  behaves  when  it  is 
alone. — New  York  Mercury. 


Chivalry  In  the  Civil  War. 
Major-General  John  M.  Schofield  relates 
many  pleasant  anecdotes  of  his  war-time  ex- 
perience tending  to  show  that  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  chivalry  was  frequently  exhibited  on 
either  side  during  the  Civil  War.  General 
Schofield  makes  use  of  the  following  incident 
to  illustrate  this  idea:  "  Instances  were 
very  common  throughout  the  war,"  the  Gen- 
eral said,  "  showing  that  fighting  was  done 
on  both  sides  for  military  results  rather  than 
for  personal  deviltry.  A  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  this  occurred  at  Pine  Mountain, 
when  the  Confederate  General,  Polk,  was 
killed.  As  was  thfe  case  when  my  young  aid 
was  killed  at  Resaca,  the  battery  that  threw 
the  fatal  shell  was  directed  upon  another  ob- 
ject, when  it  became  known  that  the  Con- 
federate commander  had  been  killed  by  it. 
This  is  a  case  that  came  withiii  my  personal 
obseivation,  and  I  can  say  without  reserve 
that  the  feeling  of  regret  among  Union 
officers  and  soldiers,  that  General  Polk  had 
fallen,  was  sincere  and  widespread.  There 
was  no  sign  of  exultation  on  any  side.  Then, 
again,  when  McPherson  fell  before  Atlanta, 
it  came  to  our  knowledge  that  his  death  was 
much  regretted  among  the  officers  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  learned  to  appreciate  his 
manly  and  soldierly  qualities." — Blue  and 
Gray. 

Cows  with  Blue  Spectacles. 

A  remarkable  story  comes  all  the  way 
from  Moravia  to  the  effect  that  all  the  cows 
in  that  part  of  the  country  are  "  humped  in 
the  rail-fence  corners  chewing  their  cuds 
with  great  blue  spectacles  fastened  before 
their  eyes.''  It  seems  that  the  ground  in 
that  country  has  been  covered  with  snow 
since  the  latter  part  of  October.  Nearly 
every  day  has  been  clear  and  cold,  the  re- 
flection of  the  sunlight  from  the  snow  being 
very  disastrous  to  the  eyes  of  both  man  and 
beast.  Thousands  of  cattle  went  entirely 
blind  before  the  attention  of  the  Government 
Director  of  Agriculture  was  called  to  the 
fact.  That  gentleman,  Dr  V'erincourt, 
recommended  blue  spectacle  glasses,  set  in 
wooden  or  wire  frames,  and  the  result  is  that 
thousands  of  cows  are  now  roaming  about 
over  the  Moravian  pastures  looking  as  dig- 
nified as  Boston  "  schoolmarms."  It  is 
further  said  that  the  entire  blue-glass  supply 
of  Vienna  has  been  exhausted,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  applied  to  Paris  and  London 
glass-dealers  for  additional  supplies. 


The  Duke  and  the  Banker. 

The  late  Duke  Maximilian,  father  of  the 
Empress  of  Austria,  was  one  of  the  most 
simple  and  affable  of  men.  One  day,  as  he 
was  traveling  on  the  train  between  his  coun- 
try residence  and  Vienna,  he  fell  into  con- 
versation with  a  banker  from  Stuttgart. 

"Are  you  going  to  Vienna?''  asked  the 
Duke. 

"Yes;  to  see  my  daughter.  She  has  just 
been  married." 

"Ah!"  said  the  Duke;  "mine  has  just 
married  also.    Was  it  a  good  match  ?  '' 

"  Excellent !  And  that  of  your  daughter?" 
Not  bad  either." 

"  My  daughter  married  the  banker  Gold- 
schmidt." 

"  Mine  the  Emperor  of  Austria." — Har- 
per's Bazar. 

A  Great  Idea. 

"  Do  you.think  you  could  lend  five  dollars 
to-day,  Jack?" 

'■  Well,  yes,  I  can.  But  you  will  have  to 
wait  here  till  I  go  out  and  get  it." 

"Certainly." 

Jack  returns  two  hours  later  and  says: 
"  Here's  the  five  dollars." 
"  Look  here.  Jack,"  says  the  borrower, 
"  you  have  got  to  give  me  six." 
"Why?" 

"Why?  Darn  it,  I've  got  to  charge  you 
for  loss  of  time  waiting  for  you,  and  that's 
cheap  at  one  dollar." — New  York  Press. 


Patienoe. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Pbess  by  M.  Pulsifbb. 
Where  and  in  what  is  it  not  needed  ? 
Wherever  human  hands  and  minds  struggle 
to  achieve,  there  should  be  patience;  from 
the  highest  to  the  most  humble  of  life's 
duties  this  virtue  is  found  in  all  its  gradations 
and  moods;  from  the  cheerful  and  exalted 
to  the  stubborn  and  sullen,  its  purpose  is  al- 
ways carried  out,  though  with  widely  varying 
results. 

Patience  is  the  first  essential  to  success  in 
any  iindertaking.  It  often  succeeds  alone 
where  talent  and  ability  and  capital  fail  with- 
out it.  Knowledge  of  method  and  detail  are 
useless  unless  there  is  first  patience  to  in- 
sure continuity.  Many  are  there  capable  of 
conceiving  and  setting  new  schemes  and 
ventures  afloat;  but  it  is  only  the  few  who 
are  not  discouraged,  and  give  up  if  adverse 
winds  necessitate  any  change  in  their  course. 

The  tree  that  bends  most  in  a  storm  is 
least  likely  to  break.  One  must  bend  to  the 
varying  breezes  that  sway  the  barque  in 
which  life's  fortune  is  launched,  changing 
tack  when  necessary,  keeping  the  coast  in 
mind,  and  well  out  at  sea. 

It  is  not  safe  to  "hug  the  shore."  Temp- 
tation and  wreck  lie  there;  temptation  to  de- 
sert one's  craft  if  the  sky  darkens,  and  rocks 
that  one  must  not  take  the  risk  of  encounter- 
ing. 

There  is  something  grand  and  inspiring  in 
the  new,  though  we  may  love  and  reverence 
the  old;  and  well  we  should,  if  from  it  we 
gathered  strength  and  wisdom  th  it  shall  serve 
us  in  our  dealings  with  the  new  and  untried. 
If  it  has  added  a  new  growth  to  our  patience, 
then,  indeed,  is  the  old  and  departed  to  be 
held  in  most  grateful  remembrance. 

Cheerful  patience  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful attributes  of  human  nature,  especially 
in  one  whose  lot  is  cast  in  an  uncongenial 
spot,  the  work  distasteful,  and  all  the  sur- 
roundings out  of  harmony  with  one's  tastes 
and  inclinations.  But  there  is  something 
often  called  patience  that  were  better  named 
indifference — a  disposition  that  tamely  re- 
signs itself  to  circumstances  that  might  be 
improved  or  quite  charged.  It  is  akin  to  the 
dumb  obedience  of  animals,  and  when  it 
takes  possession  of  a  human  being,  he  or 
she  is  to  be  pitied,  sad  illustrations  of  "  ar- 
rested development,"  as  they  are. 

True  patience  implies  perseverance;  and,  as 
all  progress  who  persevere,  it  is  well  that  we 
understand  the  kind  we  are  cultivating.  To 
plod  uncomplainingly  is  not  patience,  but 
lack  of  spirit.  Patience  is  inspiration— an 
inspiration  that  has  an  end  in  view,  a  goal 
to  attain,  and  a  determination  to  press  on 
through  all  and  every  obstacle  until  it  is 
reached. 

To  reach  this  goal  is  but  the  beginning  of 
the  end,  and  that  end  recedes  as  we  ad- 
vance; for  there  is  no  resting-place  for  the 
spirit  that  has  learned  to  climb,  and  inhaled 
the  invigorating  air  of  the  evergreen  hills. 

There  is  yet  a  patience  more- admirable 
than  all — that  which  one  finds  necessary  in 
dealing  with  self;  that  which  enables  one 
earnestly  to  say,  "  I  will  try  again."  So 
long  as  one  can  say  this,  he  or  she  is  grow- 
ing in  the  right  direction,  their  work  of 
character-building  not  a  failure.  If  we  but 
knew  one-tenth  part  of  the  noble  efforts 
made  by  erring  mortals  in  this  direction, 
there  would  be  far  less  condemnation,  more 
sympathy  and  charity.  Especially  would 
this  be  the  case  if  all  could  be  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  truth  that  what  makes  or 
mars  us  in  this  life  is  what  we  do  for  or 
against  others;  that  the  wrong  and  pain  we 
inflict  on  others,  though  in  blindness,  will  in 
time  be  turned  upon  the  doer. 

Could  we  all  believe  this,  it  would  increase 
our  patience  with  those  around  us,  and 
cause  us  to  try  again  and  again  to  overcome 
our  faults,  that  we  might  the  better  aid  those 
less  strong. 

Thus  would  we  all  grow  in  those  qualities 
needful  to  success  and  well  doing  here  and 
a  peaceful  entrance  into  the  hereafter. 


censured  in  Berlin.  The  latest  consignment 
includes  a  complete  suite  of  Oriental  furni- 
ture in  ten  pieces.  The  Empress  has  re- 
ceived two  splendid  vases  of  great  value  in 
blue  enamel  and  silver.  Each  of  the  young 
Princes  has  a  set  of  beautifully  worked  dia- 
mond studs,  wi'ih  links  to  correspond.  The 
baby  Princess  has  been  sent  a  fan-shaped 
brooch  of  diamonds,  rubies  and  sapphires. 


Splendid  Gifts  for  the  Kaiser. 

One  of  the  most  striking  incidents  of  the 
wedding  gayeties  in  Berlin  w.is  the  extra- 
ordinary attention  paid  by  the  German  Em- 
peror to  the  Czarovitch,  who  stayed  at  the 
royal  castle,  where  no  Russian  guest  had 
been  entertained  since  the  reign  of  Nicholas 
II.  The  German  Emperor  seized  eagerly 
every  opportunity  which  presented  itself  for 
holding  long  and  confidential  conversations 
with  his  youthful  guest.  The  Czar's  present, 
which  consisted  of  a  Russian  diadem  in 
pearls  and  diamonds,  eclipsed  every  other 
gift,  and  is  supposed  to  be  worth  ;£io,ooo. 
The  Sultan  has  sent  a  number  of  magnifi- 
cent and  very  costly  presents  to  the  German 
Emperor,  whose  eager  acceptance  of  these 
frequent  gifts  from  Constantinople  is  severely 


A  Test  Case. 


A  corpulent  gentleman  stood  in  front  of 
the  Providence  depot  recently.  His  im- 
mense head  was  elevated  high  in  the  air,  it 
looked  as  if  he  was  watching  a  balloon;  but 
the  Journal  representative  hadn't  heard  of 
any  balloon  ascension,  and  upon  glancing 
upward  could  see  nothing  unusual. 

The  rotund  gentleman  was  soon  the  cen- 
ter of  a  large  crowd,  each  staring  solemnly 
at  the  wintry  skies. 

"  What's  the  matter,  anyway;  what  are 
you  all  lookin'  at?"  asked  a  shriveled  up 
lady  with  a  pair  of  green  goggles  protecting 
her  eyes. 

As  no  one  knew,  the  lady  received  no 
definite  answer,  whereupon  she  muttered: 
"  Never  saw  such  a  pack  of  fools  before," 
and  then  left  in  disgust. 

A  policeman  came  along,  and  he,  too, 
gazed  aloft.  Seing  nothing,  he  said,  "  Move 
on  here,  don't  be  blocking  the  sidewalk,  or 
Oi'll  pull  yez  all  in,  so  Oi  will." 

The  crowd  melted  away,  and  the  fat  gen- 
tleman walked  over  to  the  depot  and  entered. 
The  Journal  man  asked  him  what  he  had 
been  looking  at. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  wanted  to  see  how 
many  dumb  fools  I  could  gather  around  me 
without  saying  a  word.  I  counted  50.  I 
guess  all  the  greenhorns  ain't  outside  of 
Boston." — Boston  Journal. 


Keep  the  Ovens  Clean. 

That  it  is  a  marked  addition  to  the  flavor 
of  oven-cooked  food  that  these  places  she  uld 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean  is  not  so  well 
realized  by  housekeepers  as  it  ihould  be.  In 
Devonshire  ovens  are  whitewashed,  a  prac- 
tice that  is  excellent. 

"  Firstly,  it  makes  the  ovens  light,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  ovens  would  be  allowed  to  get 
so  dirty  if  they  were  not  so  dark  and  the 
dirt  so  inconspicuous.  Then  the  lime 
whiting,  which  is  the  particular  ingredient  of 
whitewash,  is  a  material  approaching  the 
nature  of  a  disinfectant;  anyway,  it  is  not 
favorable  to  smells  or  odors  of  any  kind 
whatever.  Lastly,  it  so  plainly  shows  by 
discoloration  when  objectionable  results 
may  be  expected  and  the  limewash  should 
be  renewed." 

If  you  cannot  have  tiled  ovens,  in  which 
bread  and  meats  are  most  admirably  baked, 
scrub  out  the  black,  sooty  ovens  of  your 
range  and  whitewash  them,  and  if  you  can't 
do  this,  at  least  keep  the  ovens  actually 
clean,  if  they  do  not  look  so.— Chamber's 
Journal. 

Is  Electricity  Sour? 

Physicians  explain  in  an  interesting 
fashion  the  fact  that  the  electric  current  when 
applied  to  the  tongue  seems  to  taste  sour. 
The  gustatory  or  tasting  nerves,  according 
to  the  doctors,  are  industrious  and  well- 
meaning  little  things,  and,  although  it  is  not 
their  business  to  take  cognizance  of  any  ini* 
pression  made  by  touch,  they  do  their  best 
to  look  afier  anything  that  happens  to  come 
their  way.  Thus,  when  subjected  to  the 
electric  current,  they  telegraph  the  fact  in 
their  own  language  to  the  brain,  and,  as 
their  language  is  exclusively  that  of  taste, 
they  inform  the  brain  that  the  electric  cur- 
rent is  snur.  The  ordinary  unscientific 
citizen,  having  confidence  in  the  stories  told 
by  bis  gustatory  nerves,  really  believes  that 
the  electric  current  has  an  acid  taste. — New 
York  Sun.  

The  Author  of  "  Uncle  Tom." 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  seldom  fails 
to  visit  Mrs,  John  Hooker,  Mrs.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  or  some  other  friend  in  the 
daily  walk  she  takes  in  the  vicinity  of  her 
home  on  Asylum  Hill,  Hartford.  She  is 
especially  fond  of  music,  and  greatly  enjoys 
the  singing  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Hooker."  Mrs. 
Stowe's  physical  health  is  apparently  as  good 
as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  her  mental  con- 
dition remains  about  the  same.  Her  mind 
seems  incapable  of  any  sustained  effort. 
She  is  happy  and  cheerful,  and  at  times 
there  are  flashes  of  her  former  vivacity.  The 
occasional  notes  she  writes  to  friends  give 
no  hint  of  mental  decadence. — N.  Y.  World. 


Value  of  Olive  Oil. 

No  family  where  there  are  growing  chil- 
dren should  be  without  a  bottle  of  the  best 
olive  oil,  says  Alice  Chittenden.  A  cele- 
brated physician  once  told  me  he  had  saved 
his  child's  life  when  she  was  very  low  with 
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typhoid  fever,  or  rather  after  a  severe  attack 
of  the  fever,  from  which  she  did  not  have 
vitality  enough  to  rally,  by  sweet-oil  baths. 
Twice  a  day  he  rubbed  the  child  all  over, 
and  particularly  about  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  with  a  little  sweet  oil,  taking  a  few 
drops  at  a  time  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
The  nourishment  thus  absorbed  gradually 
gave  the  little  one  strength  to  recover.  When 
a  child  is  suflfering  from  a  cold,  it  is  advis- 
able to  omit  the  daily  bath,  said  this  doctor, 
and  instead,  at  bedtime,  wrap  the  restless 
little  sufferer  in  a  blanket  before  a  warm 
fire,  and  lub  a  little  oil  on  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  down  the  back  and  neck.  A  threatened 
attack  of  croup  may  often  be  averted  by 
saturating  a  flannel  with  sweet  oil,  sprink- 
ling with  a  little  camphor,  not  too  strong, 
and  applying  it  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  over 
the  chest  and  throat.  Cover  with  dry  flannel 
and  change  as  soon  as  it  gets  cold. 


Pains  In  the  Heart  Region. 

Pains  in  the  region  of  the  heart  are  com- 
mon, and  the  general  dread  of  this  disease 
makes  many  people  imagine  that  they  have 
heart  disease  when  there  is  any  local  affec 
tion  in  this  region.  Many  who  think  they 
are  suffering  from  heart  disease  have  their 
pain  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  stomach 
when  distended  with  food'  or  gas.  Neural- 
gia or  muscular  rheumatism  of  the  chest- 
wall  will  give  similar  pains  in  the  heart  re- 
gion, which  may  readily  be  thought  to  come 
from  heart  disease.  The  obscurity  which 
involves  the  whole  subject  of  the  heart's 
nervous  system  makes  it  impossible  to  tell 
definitely  about  such  pains.  Various  drugs, 
which  will  slow  the  action  of  the  heart,  will 
sometimes  give  relief.  But  it  is  necessary 
first  to  ascertain  positively  if  the  heart  is 
really  affected. 

Those  who  suffer  from  such  pains  can  fre- 
quently discover  the  cause  better  than  the 
physician.  There  is  no  reason  why  such 
pains  should  give  cause  for  alarm.  Even 
though  neuralgia  or  rheumatism  is  causing 
pain  in  that  region,  it  is  not  essentially  dan- 
gerous. The  best  plan  at  such  times  is  to 
keep  in  a  dry  place,  avoid  draughts  of  wind, 
rain  or  wet  weather,  and  remain  in  a  lying 
posture  for  hours.  This  gives  the  heart  rest 
and  gradually  strengthens  it.  Hot,  dry  ap- 
plications over  the  region  are  always  good. 
Those  suffering  from  neuralgia  and  heart 
disease  should  always  apply  hot  flannels 
over  the  region  of  the  heart  when  the  pain  is 
severe.  This  will  prevent  the  neuralgia 
from  settling  in  this  organ,  the  most  danger- 
ous spot. — New  York  Ledger. 


Ventilation  of  Sleeping-Rooms. 

The  proper  arrangement  of  draughts  for 
the  ventilation  of  sleeping-rooms  has  per- 
plexed all.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain. 
It  has  been  proved  by  actual  experiment 
that  a  layer  of  air  lies  against  the  walls 
which  is  subject  to  very  little  movement, 
even  when  there  is  a  strong  circulation  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  It  is,  therefore, 
important  that  a  bed  should  not  be  placed 
close  to  the  wall.  If  kept  there  during  the 
daytime,  it  should  be  moved  at  least  several 
inches  out  into  the  room  at  night.  Alcoves 
and  curtains  should  be  avoided.  In  an  al 
cove  enclosed  on  three  sides  a  lake  of  air 
forms,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  stag- 
nant pools  often  observed  along  the  margins 
of  rivers.  A  few  yards  away  a  rushing  tide 
may  be  moving  swiftly  along,  but  these 
placid  pools  are  unruffled  by  the  current. 

While  placing  the  bed,  especially  the  head 
of  it,  where  it  will  be  shielded  from  the 
strongest  draught,  there  should  still  be 
enough  motion  to  the  air  in  that  vicinity  to 
insure  fresh  supplies  constantly  throughout 
the  night.  The  prevailing  lack  of  appetite 
for  breakfast,  as  well  as  many  cases  of  anae 
mia  and  worse  diseases,  is  due  to  the  breath- 
ing over  and  over  again  of  the  same  air  in 
restricted  bedrooms,  where  beds  are  too 
often  placed  in  alcoves  or  are  shielded  by 
curtains,  which  are  far  too  seldom  shaken 
out  in  the  fresh  air. — New  York  Times. 


Brushes  for  the  Kitchen. 

Besides  the  various  kinds  of  brushes  used 
for  scrubbing,  keep  one  exclusively  for  wash- 
ing vegetables;  potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  etc, 
can  be  more  easily  cleaned  in  this  way  than 
in  any  other. 

Use  a  small  tooth-brush  for  cleaning 
around  the  handles  of  cups  and  tureens,  and 
for  dishes  with  rough  surfaces  or  raised  de- 
signs; keep  it  convenient  and  it  will  be  used 
oftener.  I  keep  mine  in  a  drawer  of  my 
kitchen  work-table,  beside  my  silver  polish, 
chamois  skin  and  other  useful  cleaners. 

I  have  found  a  small  paint  or  varnish 
brush,  costing  five  cents,  a  useful  accom- 
paniment   to    the  larger  stove-polishing 
brush,  as  it  can  be  made  to  reach  into  coi 
ners  where  the  other  one  will  not  go. 

A  nail-brush  for  the  cook's  and  the  chil 


dren's  use  is  indispensable.  Of  course  there 
are  dust-brushes,  crumb-brushes  and  tooth- 
brushes. I  only  mention  those  which  I  do 
not  find  in  general  use,  but  which  cost  little 
and  aid  much  in  making  easier  the  work 
which  many  deem  drudgery.  —  Portland 
Transcript. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers' 

Leather  mats  are  shown  for  polished 
tables. 

Large  squares  of  Turkish  bath  toweling,  al- 
most sheets  in  size,  are  much  used  instead  of 
bath  robes.  The  loose  cloth  is  manageable 
and  serviceable  actually  as  a  drying  towel, 
while  the  robe  is  necessarily,  from  its  fashion- 
ing, merely  a  covering. 

When  a  child  receives  a  cut  with  a  knife 
or  any  sharp  object,  such  as  glass,  or  from  a 
fall,  wash  the  cut  well  with  warm  water  to 
remove  any  dirt  which  may  have  got  in,  and 
then  put  a  piece  of  clean,  soft  linen  round 
the  part,  and  fasten  it  on  by  winding  cotton 
round  it  or  by  means  of  a  handkerchief  or 
bandage.  Should  there  be  much  bleeding, 
or  the  wound  be  large,  a  doctor  should  be  sent 
for,  as  a  stitch  may  be  required  to  prevent  a 
very  ugly  mark,  which  would  be  left  if  the 
cut  were  allowed  to  gape  open. 

Always  spread  a  large  clean  cloth  in  your 
clothes-basket  before  putting  in  the  clothes. 
Pass  a  clean,  damp  cloth  along  the  clothes- 
line to  free  it  from  dust.  A  galvanized  wire 
clothesline  is  best,  as  it  need  not  be  taken 
down,  besides  freeing  one's  mind  of  the  fear 
of  breakage  or  slipping  of  knots,  with  the 
direful  attendants  of  such  contingencies.  A 
clothespin  apron,  which  is  made  by  facing  a 
large  square  piece  of  cloth  on  the  outside  for 
a  pocket,  is  much  more  convenient  than  a 
basket,  as  it  allows  the  free  use  of  the 
hands. 

An  excellent  way  to  restore  the  brightness 
of  tarnished  brass  is  to  dissolve  in  a  saucer 
of  amonia  a  little  of  any  of  the  scouring  soaps 
sold.  Apply  with  a  toothbrush  and  polish 
with  a  bit  of  chamois. 

In  making  lined  skirts,  the  best  plan  is  to 
put  the  belt  on  before  finishing  the  bottom 
After  the  belt  is  on  make  the  skirt  the  proper 
length  and  baste  the  outside  and  lining  to 
gether  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  skirt; 
then  finish  the  bottom  and  put  on  the  trim- 
ming before  taking  out  the  bastings.  If  these 
directions  are  carefully  followed,  the  skirt 
will  not  hang  badly,  nor  will  the  material 
sag  over  the  trimming. 

Articles  of  food  that  are  damp  or  juicy 
should  never  be  left  in  papers.  Paper  is 
merely  a  compound  of  rags,  glue,  lime  and 
similar  substances,  with  acids  and  chemicals 
intermixed,  and  when  damp  is  unfit  to  touch 
things  that  are  to  be  eaten. — American  Cul 
tivator. 

Cost  of  Furs. 

A  skin  of  the  sea-otter  has  been  sold  for 
as  much  as  $775.  Sable  skins,  little  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand,  have  been  sold  for  $100 
each,  which  is  proportionately  more  expen 
sive  than  the  skin  of  the  sea-otter.  A  man 
tie  of  this  valuable  sable  fur  was  a  gift  to  the 
present  Empress  of  Russia  on  her  corona' 
tion  by  the  town  of  Vitoutsk,  in  that  country. 
It  weighed  i6  ounces  and  Is  valued  at 
$60,000. 

The  skin  of  an  elephant,  when  tanned,  is 
very  expensive,  the  tanning  taking  about  six 
months,  says  the  Boston  Globe.  Articles 
made  from  elephant  hides  are  costly  luxu 
ries. 

The  skin  of  a  silver  fox,  otherwise  called 
black  fox,  varies  in  price  from  $50  to 
$200.  The  whole  number  obtained  annually 
amounts  to  only  2000,  of  which  about  1600 
are  imported  into  England.  La  Hontan 
states  that  in  his  time  the  skin  of  the  silver 
fox  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  and  an  un 
usually  fine  skin  has  been  sold  in  the  Lon 
don  market  for  $250. 

Of  the  species  of  marten  which  is  distin 
guished  as  the  Russian  sable,  the  darkest 
skins  command  $150  each.    Inferior  skins 
of  the  same  animal  fetch  as  little  as  from  $1 
to  $2. 

A  skin  of  the  tiger  of  North  China,  which 
has  hair  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  and 
frequently  measures  from  10  to  14  feet  ' 
length,  is  valued  at  from  $50  to  $100. 

Among  expensive  furs,  Mrs.  Mackay  owns 
a  set  of  black  fox  which  cost  $14,000. — Chi- 
cago News- Record. 


^OUNG  ^OlaKS'  C[oioUM^I. 


A  Hint  from  174-2  for  1893. 
At  this  time,  when  so  much  is  being  said 
against  the  hoop-skirts  and  crinoline,  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  at  the  first  perform- 
ance of  H=»ndel's  oratorio  of  The  Messiah, 
given  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  April  13,  1742,  so 
great  was  the  anxiety  of  the  people  to  obtain 
seats  that  "the  ladies  of  rank  in  the  capital 
agreed  for  the  time  being  to  go  without 
hoops,  so  that  an  additional  number  of  people 
could  be  admitted  in  the  audience." — Boston 
Evening  Transcript. 


The  Shadow  on  the  Moon. 

 ■'•'^  I  was  talking  one  evening 

with  a  bright,  intelligent  boy 
of  fifteen  about  some  of  the 
more  familiar  astronomical 
subjects,  he  surprised  me 
greatly  by  a  question  that  he 
asked.  My  surprise  arose  from  the  fart  that 
1  knew  the  boy  to  be  a  good  student,  who 
stood  well  in  his  classes,  and  that  he  should 
be  ignorant  of  so  simple  a  thing  as  that 
about  which  he  asked  the  question  seemed 
almost  incredible. 

Since  then,  however,  I  have  found  that 
there  is  a  general  misapprehension  of  the 
subject,  not  only  among  boys  and  girls,  but 
among  grown  people,  and  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  short  article  to  give  a  simple  expla- 
nation of  it. 

Here  is  the  question  asked  by  my  young 
friend  :  "  We  are  told  that  one  proof  of  the 
earth's  spherical  form  is  the  round  shadow 
that  it  throws  upon  the  moon,  but  when  the 
moon  is  half '  full '  the  edge  of  the  shadow 
is  straight,  and  when  it  is  three-quarters 
full '  the  edge  of  the  shadow  is  concave. 
Now,  why  is  the  shadow  not  always  convex, 
as  it  is  when  the  moon  is  seen  as  a  crescent  ?  ' 

The  boy  thought,  as  you  see,  that  the 
moon's  phases  are  caused  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  earth's  shadow.  A  little  reflec- 
tion will  show  you  that  this  is  simply  im- 
possible. Let  me  see  if  I  cannot  describe 
the  phenomenon  so  that  you  may  draw  a 
mental  picture  of  it. 

You  are  standing,  we  will  say,  on  a  big 
ball  out  in  space.  Away  off  yonder  is 
another  big  ball,  glowing  with  light. 
Between  you  and  the  glowing  ball  is  a 
smaller  but  non-luminous  one.  As  the 
latter  emits  no  light  of  its  own,  the  side  that 
is  toward  you  is  dark  and  of  course  you  can- 
not see  it. 

That  is  the  phase  called  the  "new  moon." 
The  ball  on  which  you  stand  is  the  earth, 
the  glowing  ball  is  the  sun,  and  the  dark 
ball  between  you  and  the  sun  is  the  moon. 
The  other  side  of  the  moon,  the  side  toward 
the  sun,  is  bright,  for  the  sun  is  shining  on 
it.  At  this  time  the  three  balls  are  almost 
in  a  straight  line  with  each  other. 

In  a  few  days  the  moon,  which  is  per- 
petually revolving  around  the  earth  from 
west  to  east,  moves  above  the  straight  line 
high  enough  for  you  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  its  illuminated  side,  and  you  see 
it  as  a  thin  crescent.  Every  day  it  moves 
higher  and  you  see  more  and  more  of  its 
bright  side. 

When  it  reaches  a  point  directly  over- 
head you  see  one-half  of  that  side,  which  is 
one-fourth  of  the  sphere,  and  when  it  begins 
to  go  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun,  the  bright  part  becomes  con- 
vex and  the  dark  part  concave,  of  course. 
When  it  gets  down  far  enough  on  the  side 
of  the  earth  away  from  the  sun  to  be  in  a 
line  with  those  two  bodies,  you  see  all  of  its 
illuminated  side,  and  then  it  is  "  full  "  moon. 

As  it  continues  in  its  course  around  the 
earth,  the  same  phases  are  passed  through, 
but  in  reverse  order. 

It  is  very  plain,  then,  that  the  shadow  of 
the  earth  does  not  cause  the  moon's  phases. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  moon,  in  its 
monthly  revolution,  moves  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  earth's  orbit,  and  gets  into  its 
shadow.  Then  we  have  a  lunar  eclipse. 
At  no  other  time  does  the  earth's  shadow 
touch  the  moon. 

To  make,  this  still  planer,  let  me  remind 
you  that  when  the  sun  is  in  the  west  the 
earth's  shadow  must  necessarily  be  thrown 
out  into  space  toward  the  east.  But  the 
crescent  moon  is  seen  in  the  west,  you 
know — how,  then,  could  it  be  caused  by  a 
shadow  that  is  away  off  in  the  east,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  earth  ? — Worthington's 
Magazine.  

The  Bite  of  a  Snake. 

The  heads  of  most  of  the  venomous 
snakes,  including  the  "rattlers,"  bulge  just 
beyond  the  neck.  Without  exception  they 
have  fangs,  either  always  erect  or  raised  and 
laid  back  at  will.  These  fangs  are  long, 
sharp-pointed  teeth,  with  a  hollow  groove 
running  their  entire  length.  At  the  root  of 
each  fang  is  a  little  bag  of  poison.  When 
the  snake  bites  the  motion  presses  the  poi- 
son sac,  and  its  contents  flow  dowTn  through 
the  hollow  in  the  tooth  into  the  puncture  or 
wound.  The  harmless  little  forked  tongue 
is  often  spoken  of  by  the  uninformed  as  the 
snake's  "stinger."  Now  there  is  no  pro- 
priety in  the  name,  as  the  poisonous  snakes 
do  not  sting,  but  bite  their  victims.  There 
is  no  creature,  even  if  brought  from  foreign 
countries  where  "rattlers"  do  not  exist,  but 
will  halt  and  tremble  at  the  first  warning 
sound  of  the  rattle. 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  with  others,  has 


been  making  experiments  with  the  venon. 
of  different  serpents.  He  has  found  that, 
aside  from  its  poisonous  qualities,  it  contains 
living  germs  which  have  the  power  of  in 
creasing  enormously  fast.  So,  you  see, when 
an  animal  is  bitten  these  tiny  bits  of  life 
entering  with  the  poison,  cause  harmful  ac- 
tion to  begin  almost  at  once.  Dr.  Mitchell 
has  found  that  the  netvous  center  controllirg 
the  act  of  striking  seems  to  be  in  the  spinal 
cord,  for  if  he  cut  of!  a  snake's  head  and 
then  pinched  its  tail,  the  stump  of  its  neck 
turned  back  and  would  have  struck  his  hand 
had  he  been  bold  enough  to  hold  it  still. — 
St.  Nicholas. 


A  Pretty  Custom. 


There  is  a  certain  softness  and  sweetness 
in  Southern  manners  that  appeal  very 
strongly  to  less  demonstrative  Northerners. 
Perhaps  no  Southern  custom  is  prettier  than 
that  of  having  the  children  of  a  household 
call  a  friend  of  the  family  or  a  favorite 
visitor  aunt,  uncle  or  cousin,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Doubtless  the  custom  had  its 
origin  in  the  numberless  genuine  relation- 
ships of  Southern  life,  which  led  people  to 
feel  that  there  was  a  certain  coldness  in 
addressing  a  guest  by  a  formal  title  when 
everybody  present  was  addressed  familiarly 
or  affectionately. 


X)ojviESTie  G(eOJMOMY. 


Scalloped  Oysters.— Drain  your  oys- 
ters and  season  them  with  salt  and  pepper; 
crumb  some  stale  bread  and  season  it  with 
salt  and  pepper.  To  each  gill  of  the  bread 
crumbs  add  one  hard-boiled  egg,  finely 
chopped;  butter  a  deep  dish,  strew  in  a  layer 
of  egg  and  crumbs,  then  a  layer  of  the  oys- 
ters, with  some  lumps  of  butter  on  them, 
then  more  crumbs,  and  so  on  till  all  are  in. 
Put  a  cover  of  the  crumbs  on  the  top.  Bake 
this  in  a  tolerably  quick  oven  and  serve  it 
hot. 

Sago  Soup.— Put  two  quarts  of  stock  into 
a  soup  kettle;  when  boiling  add  to  it  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  pearl  sago  that  has  been 
washed  in  cold  water;  simmer  gently  for  10 
minutes,  being  very  careful  that  the  sago 
does  not  scorch  while  it  is  simmering.  Cut  a 
small  carrot  into  fancy  shapes  and  boil  it 
slowly  in  plain  water;  then  add  it  to  the 
soup;  cook  10  minutes  longer.  Beat  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs  until  creamy,  add  to 
them  a  half-pint  of  cream,  stir  this  quickly 
into  the  boiling  soup;  season  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  serve  at  once.  Chicken  stock 
would  be  very  much  better  for  this,  as  it  is  a 
light  and  delicate  soup. 

Milk  Biscuits.— A  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  butter,  one  quart  of  milk,  one  gill  of 
yeast,  as  much  flour  as  will  form  the  dough, 
a  little  salt;  stir  into  the  milk  so  as  to  form 
a  very  thick  batter,  and  add  the  yeast;  this 
is  called  a  sponge.  This  should  be  done  in 
the  evening;  in  the  morning  cut  up  the  but- 
ter, and  set  it  near  the  fire  where  it  will  dis- 
solve but  not  get  hot:  pour  the  melted  butter 
into  the  sponge,  then  stir  in  enough  flour  to 
form  a  dough,  knead  it  well  and  stand  it 
away  to  rise.  As  soon  as  it  is  perfectly 
light,  butter  your  tins,  make  out  the  dough 
in  small  cakes,  and  let  them  rise.  When 
they  are  light  bake  them  in  a  very  quick 
oven,  take  them  out,  wash  the  tops  over  with 
water  and  send  them  to  the  table  hot. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest  U. 
S.  Government  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  io6  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

The  almond  trees  in  the  orchards  near  Oro- 
ville  are  white  wiih  blossoms  this  week.  The 
almond  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  earliest  tree 
to  bloom,  but  it  is  later  this  season  than  asual. 

OrosMe  Register:  "The  flowers  that  bloom 
in  the  spring,  tra  la,"  and  after  the  flowers  the 
berries  ripen,  and  this  week  C.  S.  Upham,  of 
Honcut,  sent  us  a  box  of  nice,  ripe,  fragrant 
and  luscious  strawberries.  Strawberries  early 
in  March,  how  is  that  for  "our  glorious  cli- 
mate." Last  season,  Mr.  llpham  snipped  ber- 
ries some  five  or  six  months  to  the  metropolis. 

OrovUle  Regitler  :  Z.  W.  Burnham,  of  Chico, 
has  40  acres  planted  to  orange  trees  on  Butte 
creek,  in  the  low  foothills,  near  Chico.  The  lo- 
cality is  free  from  frost  and  is  admirably 
adapted  to  citrus  growth.  He  has  Malta  Bloods, 
Mediterranean  Sweets  and  Washington  Navels. 
B.  F.  Allen  has  300  orange  trees  in  the  same 
vicinity'.  His  varieties  are  Mediterranean 
Sweets,  Navels  and  Malta  Bloods.  Ten  miles 
above  Mr.  Allen's  place,  Mrs.  John  Nichols  has 
many  orange  and  lemon  trees  that  do  exceed- 
ingly well.  At  Forest  Branch,  Mrs.  Harris  has 
several  hundred  fine  bearing  orange  trees.  This 
is  ab}ut  18  miles  from  Chico.  and  on  Chico 
creek.  The  altitude  is  over  1200  feet,  but  the 
trees  succeed  well  and  bear  good  crops.  There 
are  many  in  and  near  Chico  who  have  bearing 
orange  trees,  but  these  trees  appear  to  thrive 
better  in  the  low  hills  east  of  the  town  than  in 
the  open  valley. 

Oroville  Register:  Six  hundred  acres  of  hops 
near  Wheatland  yielded  $150,000,  or  $250  an 
acre,  says  the  Wheatland  Four  Corners.  We 
think  the  estimate  too  high,  but  cutting  it 
down  one-half  it  still  shows  a  remarkable 
yield.  N  it  a  pound  of  hops  is  grown  in  Butte 
for  commercial  purposes,  yet  the  land  on 
Honcut,  Butte  and  Chico  creeks  will  grow  as 
fine  hops  as  ever  sent  their  twining  tendrils 
into  the  air.  Why  don't  farmers  learn  to 
diversify  their  crops  and  make  money? 

Fresno. 

Republican:  8.  N.  Mitrovich  has  put  up  a 
box  of  tigs  in  a  novel  as  well  as  elegant  man- 
ner for  exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair.  They 
are  of  the  Smyrna  variety  and  the  choicest  be 
could  obtain,  being  thin-skinned  and  of  large 
size.  The  fruit  is  packed  in  a  thin  box  with  a 
glass  cover,  and  set  into  a  silver  and  gilt  frame. 
They  were  grown  on  the  Kennedy  and  Pew 
places. 

Sanger  Herald:  Twenty  thousand  stakes 
from  the  Loma  Fiieta  mills  were  unloaded  at 
Fowler  last  week  for  the  Rio  Del  Rey  vineyard, 
and  are  now  being  driven  beside  the  Emperor 
vines  on  the  estate.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
company  to  tie  up  their  vines  that  produce  fine 
table  grapes,  that  they  may  have  the  best 
chance  to  ripen,  and  to  make  a  business  of 
shipping  east  during  the  summer. 

Humboldt. 

The  following  ofl3cers  were  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Eel 
River  Creamery  Company:  J.  Jeriminni,  C. 
Regli,  C.  Dfcarli,  H.  C.  Blum  and  C.  Furrer. 
The  officers  are  J.  Jeriminni,  president;  C. 
Regli,  vice-president;  C.  Decarli,  secretary;  H.  C. 
Blum,  treasurer. 

Kern. 

Oalifoniiari:  Frederick  Seaston  and  a  party 
of  surveyors  have  been  busy  for  several  days 
past  laying  off  a  tract  of  50  acres  northwest  of 
town,  on  the  Cotton  ranch,  which  is  to  be 
planted  this  season  as  an  experimental  farm. 
It  will  be  planted  to  a  great  variety  of  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  vegetables  of  all 
kinds  that  are  likely  to  do  well  in  our  soil  and 
climate,  and  will  be  in  the  charge  of  a  thorough 
and  experienced  gardener.  The  project  is  an 
excellent  one,  as  it  will  show  visitors  at  a 
glance  the  wonderful  and  varied  capabilities  of 
Kern  county's  soil.  It  will  serve,  too,  to 
demonstrate  the  most  profitable  varieties  of 
fruit  or  vegetab'es  to  grow,  the  best  methods  of 
cultivation,  irrigation,  gathering  and  curing. 
In  fact,  it  will  be  a  practical  horticultural  and 
agricultural  encyclopedia  in  operation. 

Lake. 

Examiner  :  We  learn  that  Chas.  Innes  has  a 
band  of  sheep  affected  with  something  like 
pneumnnia  fever,  and  that  he  is  losing  from|40 
to  50  head  per  day  out  of  a  band  of  4000. 

Los  Anseles. 

Pomona  Progress:  It  is  reported  that  "  Lucky  " 
Baldwin  says  he  will  have  for  sale  at  Santa 
Anita,  next  winter,  half  a  million  of  budded 
orange  trees,  at  from  30  to  45  cents  each,  and 
also  that  he  says  he  can  make  money  on  them 
at  those  prices. 

Monrovia  Messenger:  It  is  a  good  many  years 
since  the  winter  rains  have  been  so  timely  as 
they  are  this  winter.  Although  there  was  a 
heavy  rainfall  three  years  ago,  over  40  inches', 
it  came  in  such  downpours  that  a  great  deal  of 
it  ran  off,  therefore  doing  very  little  good. 
Last  fall  the  earth  was  very  dry,  and  the  rains 
have  Come  so  steadily  that  they  have  nearly  all 
gone  into  the  ground. 

Duarte  Cor.  to  Messenger:  Jas.  A.  Poshay  has 
just  com  pie  ed  the  setting  out  of  nearly  15  acres 
of  plums  on  his  20-acre  tract.  In  a  few  weeks 
he  will  set  out  lemon  trees  on  the  same  15 
acrfs,  and  when  the  .emon  trees  grow  to  a 
pretty  good  size-the  plum  trees  will  be  taken 
out.  The  property  has  been  further  improved 
by  lining  it  on  three  sides  with  olive  trees.  This 
will  b«  a  fine  property  in  a  few  years. 

Mendocino. 

L.  Witherel',  a  prominent  resident  of  Boon- 
ville,  Mendocino  county,  while  coon-banting, 


climbed  a  tres  to  close  the  entrance  to  the  hol- 
low in  which  the  coon  had  taken  refuge.  While 
in  this  elevated  position,  one  of  the  party  gave 
the  tree  a  few  strokes  with  an  ax,  and,  being 
badlv  decaypd,  the  tree  tottered  and  fell,  break- 
ing Witherell's  leg. 

Monterey. 

Pajaronian:  New  spuds  and  asparagus  are 
among  the  good  things  now  to  be  seen  in  local 
markets.  We  are  ail  waiting  for  the  Pajaro 
strawberry.  When  that  comes,  spring  has  ar- 
rived in  dead  earnest. 

A  Salinas  correspondent  says  :  "  The  princi- 
pal cereal  sown  in  the  Salinas  valley  this  year 
is  wheat.  Barley  is  apparently  neglected,  ow- 
ing to  the  low  prices  ruling.  Potatoes,  beans 
and  sugar  beets  will  receive  much  attention  im- 
mediately around  Salinas." 

Pajaronian:  Last  year  Mark  Hudson  shipped 
a  chest  of  raspberries  to  San  Francisco  in 
March — the  first  of  the  season  from  this  valley. 
This  year  he  beats  the  record,  as  he  shipped  a 
half-chest  of  fine  raspberries  on  Monday.  These 
were  reported  the  first  of  the  season  in  the  city 
market,  and  undoubtedly  commanded  a  big 
price. 

Oranse. 

Santa  Ana  Blade:  John  Sallee,  of  Santa  Ana, 
brought  into  the  World's  Fair  exhibit  yesterday 
a  bent  that  weighed  81  pounds.  It  was  sent  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los  Angeles.  Wm. 
Halesworth,  of  Santa  Ana,  contriouted  some 
fine  peanuts. 

Santa  Ana  Blade:  Twelve  men  are  employed 
at  the  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Factory  at  the 
present  time,  and  Mr.  Phelps,  the  manager,  in- 
formed a  Blade  reporter  that  work  was  coming 
in  at  an  encouraging  rate.  A  mammoth  incu- 
bator, having  a  capacity  of  2000  eggs,  has  lately 
been  manufactured  for  D.  G.  Pitner,  of  Ukiah, 
Mendocino  county. 

The  co-operative  sugar  factory  at  Anaheim  is 
getting  down  to  business.  The  Qazette  says  the 
beet  sugar  company  received  yesterday  150  bags 
"f  beet  eeed,  containing  five  tons,  from  the 
Chino  factory.  The  seed  has  been  placed  in 
the  Kelopg  warehouse,  near  the  Southern 
Pacific  depot,  and  will  be  assorted  according  to 
the  various  grades  of  land  to  be  planted,  and 
will  be  distributed,  after  which  planting  will 
begin. 

Placer. 

Placer  Herald,  Feb.  25:  Peach  trees  on  the 
ranch  of  Ira  Avery,  near  Rattlesnake  Bar,  are 
in  bloom,  and  Mr.  Avery  has  apricot  trees  with 
the  foliage  of  last  season  still  upon  them,  as 
luxuriant  as  though  they  belonged  to  the  ever- 
green family.  While  our  Eastern  friends  are 
talking  of  the  spring  thaw,  etc.,  we  in  Piacer 
will  be  eating  our  early  peaches,  strawberries 
and  cherries. 

San  Bernardino. 

Oitrograph:  H.  H.  Pettit  has  planted  ten 
acres  at  Alessandro  to  apricots  and  prunes,  and 
will  plant  ten  acres  to  olives. 

San  Benito. 

A  careful  estimate  places  the  number  of  trees 
planted  in  the  San  Juan  valley  this  season  at 
45,000. 

Hollister  Free  Lance:  F.  W.  Buckley,  of 
Santa  Cruz,  says  the  valley  is  looking  fine  and 
reports  that  yonng  grain  is  doing  well.  A  large 
acreagp  has  been  planted  this  season,  and  new 
feed  has  got  a  good  start.  Prospects  are  very 
bright  and  stockmen  feel  happy.  Mr.  Buckley 
has  just  purchased  from  C.  Smith,  of  Llanada, 
G20  acres  of  land  known  as  the  old  Shaw  place 
and  adjoining  the  Keith  ranch,  which  he  also 
bought  latply.  This  certainly  proves  Mr. 
Buckley's  faith  in  the  future  of  that  section,  he 
having  purchased  lltX)  acres  in  that  locality 
within  the  last  three  months. 

San  Diego. 

The  E«condido  Times  claims  that  1400  acres 
will  be  set  in  trees  in  and  about  Escondido  this 
spring. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Graphic:  A  sample  of  lemons  on  exhibition 
at  Fleisber's  shows  what  the  sandy  land  near 
the  liver  will  do.  They  were  grown  by  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Grant,  whose  place  is  one  mile  north  of 
town.  They  are  large  and  fine-looking  speci 
mens. 

To  THE  Editob  : — The  heaviest  rainfall  (for  a 
short  time)  of  the  season  occurred  to-day, 
.March  4ih.  A  strong  east  wind  was  blowing 
and  several  peals  of  thunder  were  heard.  The 
creeks  weie  lively  and  lowlands  covered  with 
water  for  a  while.  Two  inches  fell  in  less  than 
two  hours.  Boggy  lands  are  now  boggier  than 
ever.  Grass  is  doing  exceedingly  well,  causing 
stockmen  to  rej  )ice.  S  'me  grain  is  yellow  as  a 
consequence  of  too  much  water,  bu*  crop  pros- 
pects generally  are  promising.  Many  lemon 
and  olive  trees  have  been  set  out  so  far  in  this 
(eastern)  part  of  the  county,  and  many  more 
are  to  be  planted.  The  Crocker  lemon  orchard 
in  Montecltois  doing  finely.  They  have  lately 
completed  an  immense  curing  and  packing- 
bouse  with  machinery,  also  for  making  olive 
oil.  The  building  is  of  stone,  iron  and  glass 
and  is  said  to  have  cost  $250,000.  A  pumping 
plant  and  large  storage  reservoir  supply  water 
for  irrigating.  Hon.  Russell  Heath  is  going 
extensively  into  lemon-raising,  and  is  having 
a  reservoir  75  feet  square  and  9  feet  deep  bnilt 
to  furnish  water  for  irrigation.  Many  smaller 
orchards  are  irrigated  by  artesian  wells  and 
ptimps.  Mr.  Higgins'  immense  well  (sup- 
I'lied  by  several  artesian  wells),  from 
which  he  suppl'es  his  lemon  orchard  with 
water,  is  a  curiosity  worthy  of  more  than  pass- 
ing notice.  Many  lima  beans  have  been 
boueht  lately,  and  the  crop  has  passed  almost 
entirely  from  the  hands  of  the  farmers.  Prices 
now  range  at  about  three  cents  per  pound. 
Considerable  work  is  being  done  in  the  way  of 
getting  out  and  shipping  asphaltum,  and  the 
industry  is  becoming  of  much  importance. 


Boring  for  oil  is  still  being  prosecuted  and  a 
fine  supply  of  gas  has  been  fonnd  in  tbe  Santa 
Monica  oil  well  at  Carpinteria.  It  gives  a  bright 
light  and  burns  continuously  as  long  as  de- 
sired. This  well  aUo  furnishes  a  large  flow  of 
sulphur  water,  which  tastes  so  strongly  of 
sulphur  as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  The  oil  springs 
in  the  Santa  Monica  creek  seem  to  be  sending 
out  unusually  large  quantities  of  petroleum 
this  winter,  and  everything  indicates  that  there 
must  be  a  large  deposit  of  oil  near  by.  The 
Boulevard  at  Santa  Barbara  is  fast  nearing 
completion,  and  a  fine  driveway  it  will  be.  It 
is  rumored  that  the  Southern  Pacific  will  soon 
commence  the  erection  of  a  mammoth  hotel  on 
their  Hope  Ranch  property,  and  that  other 
parties  intend  building  one  on  Burton  Mound. 
■These  improvements  and  the  comp'etion  of 
tWe  railroad  would  do  much  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  county.  L.  B.  Cadwkll. 

Carpinteria,  Cal.,  March  8th. 

Orange  Bell:  William  Gould,  of  Montecito 
valley,  who  was  mentioned  last  week  as  having 
purchosed  machinery  for  a  new  olive-oil  mill 
from  El  wood  Cooper,  writes  that  the  machinery 
was  furnished  by  Toulouse  &  Delorienx,  of  San 
Francisco. 

Santa  Clara. 

Gilroy  Advocate :  Thousands  of  barren  ftcres 
which  we  passed  over  years  ago  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  are  now  thriving  vineyards  and 
orchards  and  adding  millions  of  revenue  to  tbe 
State.  What  is  the  prospect  of  the  Gilroy  val- 
ley, with  its  superior  soil  and  climate?  The 
thousands  of  unoccupied  acres  have  a  future,  if 
the  price  is  within  the  reach  of  the  industrious 
cultivator. 

Shasta. 

The  Shasta  Courier  hits  the  nail  on  the  bead 
in  the  following:  In  Shasta  county  we  need 
more  men  who  will  take  hold  of  from  5  to  100- 
acre  tracts  of  land  and  plant  a  few  acres  in 
alfalfa,  on  which  to  keep  a  few  cows  and  raise 
cattle  and  hogs  to  sell  to  the  butcher  and  make 
butter  to  supply  tbe  grocer;  men  who  can  be 
depended  on  to  raise  a  supply  of  vegetables, 
frnit,  fowls,  eggs  for  market,  as  well  as  for  their 
own  home  use.  Such  farmers  can  not  only  live 
well  themselves  but  furnish  and  dispose  of  sur 
plus  products,  and  thus  keep  in  the  county 
money  which  is  now  constantly  sent  away  to 
other  localities  and  distant  markets  of  trade 
and  supplies. 

Redding  FVee  Press  :  We  are  always  pleased 
to  note  progress  in  the  development  of  our  frnit 
interests,  for  we  not  only  have  faith  in  our  soil 
and  climate  for  the  successful  culture  of  fruit, 
but  we  also  cansider  fruit  orchards  a  profitable 
investment  for  capital,  because  for  oar  markets 
we  hjve  the  world.  The  fruit  industry  is 
among  the  fl-st  in  Shasta  county,  and  the  day 
will  soon  dawn  when  all  our  available  red  land 
not  used  for  raining  will  be  dotted  with  profit- 
able orchards.  With  sufficient  money  to  plow, 
plant,  fence  and  mature  fruit,  success  is  sure  to 
follow.  If  the  price  of  fruit  falls  one-half,  still 
tbe  man  with  20  acres  in  bearing  has  a  good  in- 
vestment.   Plant  orchards. 

Sonoma. 

Cloverdale  Reveille:  Planting  fruit  trees  is 
now  occupying  the  time  of  the  Turner  Brothers. 
They  have  just  received  1600  trees,  peaches, 
cherries  and  prunes  being  the  varieties  set  out. 
When  these  are  all  in  the  ground  they  will 
have  about  30  acres  planted  to  fruit. 

Sonoma  Index- Tribune:  W.  A.  McCauley, 
who  recently  purchased  the  Ewell  ranch,  is 
sparing  neither  time  nor  money  in  making 
many  needed  improvements  on  the  place.  He 
has  added  to  his  orchard  nearly  lOOO  fruit  trees, 
consisting  of  French  prunes.  Early  Crawford 
peaches,  Bartlett  pears  and  a  choice  variety  of 
apricots.  A  small  Tokay  vineyard  has  also 
been  set  out, 

Stanislaus. 

Oakdale  Ledger :  W.  H.  Holliway  is  trans- 
planting 30,000  young  orange  trees  this  week 
on  a  piece  of  laud  leased  from  the  Ames  Bros. 

Sutter. 

Ernest  Blackmer  has  set  out  2000  strawberry 
plants  and  about  500  blackberry  plants  this 
winter. 

Meridian  Cor.  to  Farmer:  The  rain  of  last 
week  gave  general  satisfaction,  and,  unless  it 
continues,  will  work  no  injury. 

J  P.  Onstott,  of  Yuba  City,  has  recently 
shipped  two  carloads  of  Thompson  seedless 
grape  cuttings  to  tbe  southern  part  of  tbe  State. 

Tehama. 

Corning  Observer:  There  will  be  1500  acres 
planted  in  fruit  trees  this  year  in  Tehama 
county.  More  than  half  of  that  number  of 
acres  will  be  planted  in  this  tbe  south  portion 
of  the  coonty.  The  superintendent  of  the  May- 
wood  colony  will-plant  300  acres;  then  there  are 
several  parties  who  have  bought  tracts  planting 
their  own  trees.  In  the  Fair  View  tract  No.  2, 
there  may  be  100  acres  planted,  and  yet  the 
la. id  is  only  this  soring  put  on  the  market. 
Tbe  Hammans  colony  will  plant  several  tracts 
by  the  owners  of  the  land,  not  to  mention  all 
there  will  be  planted  by  farmers  themselves. 
This  southern  portion  of  Tehama  county  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  big  fruit  district.  This  will  insure 
shipping  of  fruit  by  carloads. 

Tulare. 

C.  J.  Giddings  hat  planted  20  acres  of  his 
ranch  southwest  of  Visalia  to  prunes. 

Visalia  Delta:  Prune  trees  can  be  purchased 
for  four  cents  apiece,  and  they  are  going  a-beg- 
ging at  that  price. 

U.  G.  Overall  and  W.  H.  Hammond  have 
purchased  20  acres  of  land  from  J.  W.  C.  Pogue 
at  Lime  Kiln,  and  will  plant  tbe  tract  to  lemons 
this  season. 

Visalia  Delta:  8.  C.  Brown  has  purchased  40 
acres  of  land  from  J.  W.  C.  Pogue  at  Lime  Kiln, 
and  he  will  plant  the  same  to  lemons  this  sea- 


son. This  land  adjoins  the  Kaweah  Lemon 
Company's  ranch. 

The  Porterville  Enterprise  says  that  Senator 
Berry  is  planting  3000  vines,  200  fig  trees  and 
150  orange  trees  on  his  place  at  Lindsay. 

Dixon  7Vt6un«:  Dr.  W.  8.  Richey  brought  to 
our  office  this  week  samples  of  Navel  and  Blood 
oranges  raided  on  his  ranch  near  Porterville, 
which  excel  in  flavor  any  of  the  productions  of 
the  boasted  Los  Angeles  belt  we  have  ever 
tasted.  Samples  of  the  Magnum  Bonam 
orange,  raised  by  the  doctor  on  his  place,  took 
tbe  first  premium  at  the  Central  California 
Citrus  Fair. 

Tulare  T\mes:  Some  years  ago  the  people  of 
Pleasant  valley  and  Rural,  18  miles  above  Por- 
terville, placed  a  wire  suspension  bridge  across 
Tule  river,  which  they  thought  would  always 
remain  high  and  dry  above  water.  In  summer 
it  is  15  feet  from  the  under  part  of  the  bridge  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  below.  Some  idea  of 
tbe  late  flood  can  be  formed  when  it  is  known 
that  the  waters  of  the  river  fl  )wed  over  the 
center  of  this  bridge. 

Rtgister:  Mr.  John  Burr,  of  San  Fernando, 
arrived  in  this  city  yesterday  with  a  carload  of 
orange  and  lemon  trees.  Fifteen  hundred  or- 
anges and  five  hundred  lemons  were  consigned 
to  J.  J.  Cairns  and  a  few  small  lots  went  to 
others.  These  two  thousand  trees  will  plant 
twenty-five  acres,  and  they  are  as  fine,  healthy 
trees  as  have  ever  come  into  the  county,  being 
one  year  from  the  bud  on  three-year-old  stock. 
This  is  excellent  planting  weather  and  they 
will  be  set  right  away. 

Han  ford  Sentinel:  0.  H.  Howard,  who  lives 
on  the  Cressey  ranch,  found  one  of  the  finest 
speoiraens  of  Indian  arrow-head  or  spear-point 
that  we  have  ever  seen.  He  found  it  on  the 
Cressey  ranch,  joining  Hanford,  near  the  spot 
where  so  many  skeletons  were  found  last  year. 
It  is  just  seven  inches  long  and  one  and  • 
quarter  inches  wide  at  the  widest  part  tapering 
to  a  true  point.  It  is  black  flint  with  i-ikw  edges 
worked  to  a  nicety.  The  redman  who  fashioned 
and  worked  it  from  the  flint  rock  was  certainly 
an  artist  of  great  skill. 

Tulare  Register:  A  gentleman  visited  this 
nity  two  or  three  days  ago  in  the  interest  of 
New  York  and  Chicago  fruit-dealers.  He  vis- 
ited Paige  &  Morton's,  and  within  ten  minutes 
after  looking  at  their  two  and  three  crown 
raisins,  he  purchased  the  entire  stock  and  asked 
Mr.  Montgomery  to  get  him  some  more  of  the 
same  kind  if  possible.  That  gentleman  has 
since  secured  a  portion  of  F.  Rosenthal's  crop 
and  one  or  two  other  small  lots  which  he  will 
turn  over  to  the  Eastern  buyers.  The  prices 
paid  were  from  three  to  four  cents  per  pound 
in  the  sack. 

Register:  Everybody  knows  that  peanuts 
will  make  a  first-class  crop  in  Tulare  county 
soil,  but  no  one,  to  our  knowledge,  has  done 
more  than  experiment  with  them  on  the  small- 
est scalf,  having  a  half-dozen  or  fewer  vines  in 
their  gardens.  Mr.  D.  J.  F.  Reed  has  deter- 
mined to  give  this  branch  of  agriculture  a  more 
thorough  test,  in  order  to  demonstrate  whether 
or  not  it  will  pay  to  grow  peanuts  for  market. 
He  will,  a  little  later  in  the  season,  plant  be- 
tween five  and  six  acres  of  the  "  goobers  "  be- 
tween the  rows  of  his  fruit  trees,  and  there  is 
scarcely  room  for  doubt  that  he  will  have  loads 
of  peanuts  to  sell  when  the  time  for  harvesting 
them  arrives. 

Ventura. 

G.  W.  Mosteller  says  this  is  fine  weather  for 
the  40,000  blue  gums  and  numerous  other  trees 
set  out  in  this  county  this  year. 

Ventura  Observer:  We  are  informed  that  the 
prospect  for  fruit  in  this  county  is  very  fine. 
The  apricot  trees  promise  an  abundant  yield, 
and  so  we  believe  of  all  other  trees.  The  out- 
look for  a  prosperous  year  was  probably  never 
better.  This,  however,  should  not  induce  men 
to  venture  into  speculation  unless  they  have 
the  money  to  pay  down,  or  sufficient  backing 
otherwise,  for  many  things  might  thwart  their 
expectations. 

Ventura  Observer:  The  country  is  as  beanti- 
ful  as  paradise.  The  mountains,  foothills  and 
valleys  are  covered  with  a  mantle  of  green, 
and  flowers  are  blooming  in  rich  profusion. 
How  different  from  the  snowclad  and  ice- 
locked  East  and  the  fearful  blizzards  that  are 
sweeping  over  some  of  the  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  valley.  And  even  with  flowers, 
ripening  oranges,  and  the  mo't  genial  climate 
in  the  United  States,  some  will  grumble.  So 
they  would  if  in  heaven,  unless  their  natures 
were  changed. 

Yuba. 

Marysville  Democrat :  W.  P.  Harkey  recently 
sold  to  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Grant,  of  Yuba  City,  ten 
acres  of  the  old  Gelzhauser  farm,  receiving  $150 
per  acre  for  the  same,  says  the  Farmer.  The 
land  is  in  the  upper  end  of  the  field,  where  Mr. 
Harkey  has  also  sold  during  the  past  year  one 
tract  of  10  acres  and  another  of  25  acres.  Mrs. 
Grant  has  begun  setting  the  land  in  trees.  The 
soil  is  excellent  for  ort^hards,  and  no  doubt 
there  will  be  more  subdivisions  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

OREGON. 

Salem  Statesman:  In  accordance  with  a 
resolution  adopted  by  tbe  State  legislature  the 
presses  in  the  office  of  the  State  printer  are 
now  being  given  a  big  run  in  printing  25,000 
copies  of  the  second  biennial  report  of  the 
Oregon  State  Board  of  Horticulture.  These 
books  are  for  distribution  at  the  Woild's  Fair. 
Their  distribution  will  be  managed  by  the 
superintendents  appointed  by  Commissioner 
Cardwell,  of  the  horticultural  department. 


$500,000 

To  LOAK  1«  AI»T  iyOl  XT    AT    Tlli    VBRT    LOWMT  HAatlT 

rkt<*  of  interest  on  approved  security  in  Fuming  Laodt. 
A.  SCbULLIiJt,  Koom  8,  420  CalKoraU  lUeel,  San 
FranctBco. 
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THB   LATEST  STYLB 

PULVBRIZBRI 
THE  PACIFIC  SPADER ! 

Operated  by  one  small  Boy.  No  Man  required. 


PACIFIC  SPADER 

KEXliKSim.K. 


bpadei  Uirowing  Soil  from  the  Cente& 

The  Pacific  apaoer  auo   Vluvyara  •  altlvator 

ioes  more  work  in  one  stroke  than  a  Disc  Harrow  in  Jeo. 
S'Zea,  6^  to  12  feet. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 

San  Francisco  and  Fresno. 

 SIZES:  

No.  6D—  6|.foot  Spader  161nch  Bl»d«8 

No.  6D—  7     "        "   16  "  " 

No.  lOD—  Bi    "        "   20  "  " 

No.  14D—  7     "        "   20  "  " 

No.  160—  8     "        "   20  "  " 

No.  200-10     '•        •'   20  "  " 

No.  240— 12     "        "   20  "  " 


AN  OLD  STYLE  PULVERIZER. 

Especially  adapted  to  pulvarizing  "  bottoms" — one 
man  and  a  small  boy  can  operate  it. 


Salinas,   Feb.   22,  1893. 
Mesors.   Truman,  Hooker  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 
Gentlemen: -I  have  laid  aside  my  plows  and  sub- 
stituted the  10-foot  Pacific  Spader-  It  is  the 
best  implement  I  have  ever  seen  for  pulverizing 
the  ground  and  destroying  the  foul  stuff.  It 
works  like  a  charm  in  adobe  and  I  can  heartily 
recommend  it  above  any  other  implement.  An  imple- 
ment of  this  kind  is  what  I  have  wanted  for  years. 


Yours  truly, 


Chas .  Graves 


IN  1893 


All  Roads  Lead  to  Chicago. 
THE  CHIC&GO.  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY 
LEADS  THE  VAN, 

EXGURSION  RATES  TO  THB  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

WRITE  OR  APPLY  TO  112  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

p.  D.  MBYBB.  Pass.  Agt.  O.  L.  OANPIBLD,  Gen'l  Agt. 


HOE 
YOUR 
OWN 
ROW 


;  With  trie  "  Planet  Jr."  Double  Wheel  Hoe,  Culti- 
1  vator.  Rake  and  Plow.  It  will  do  as  much  work 
:as  three  men,  and  do  it  better.  It  will  cultivate, 
;hoe,  rake,  or  plow  both  sides  of  a  row  at  once  at  the 
: speed  of  a  moderate  walk,  or  a  fast  walk,  as  you 
=  choose.  These  are  the  main  features  ;  the  rest  are 
jtold  in  the  "  Planet  Jr."  Book  for  1893.  It  alsoex- 
:  plains  and  illustrates  20  other  farm  implements  of 
£the"  Planet  Jr."  Family.  Every  farmer  should 
=  read  it.    We  send  it  FREE. 

\%.  L.  ALlEN  &  CO.,  1  lOr  Market  St.  Phila.  Pa. 


Send  for  Price  Lifts 

OP  QUN8 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLB  QUNS  TAXED 
15  EXCHANGE. 
CmEl"\7-U.  525  KEARNY  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


$100.00  Reward! 

If  Browne's  Pat.  Squirrel 


Eztenninator 


FaUs  to  KUl. 


SEND  FOBOIROULiR 

314  &  316 
3.  Spring 
Street, 


F.  E.  Browne 
liOi  Angeles, 
Osl. 


I  OLEATK  OF  BICURA  cured  Piles, 
'  Cuts,  Brulnei,  Burns  and  Inflam- 
i'matlOD.    Succeeds  everywhere. 
)       Postpaid,  11.00  per  package. 

BIOURA  00.,  280  8»i|some8t.,8an  Fr»i>cUca 


PILES 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL, 


i_  10, 12  and  un. 

Cheaper  than  any 
First-Class  Ulll  In 
the  market. 
KTerj  On* 

Onaranteed. 

No  bearln^rs,  do 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simpleat  mill  In 
the  world. 

lO-foot  Write 

12-(oot   lor 

U-foot  Prices 

AK«nti  Wanted 

—  ADDEISa — 


ntUHAN,  HOOKER  k  CO.,  Sal  FMCisco  or  Fresno 


ENQKA  V  INW  —  aUPBittlon    vA/t.>'  >U    -  N  IJ 
Metal  Ensnvlng,  Elactrotyplnr  and  Steraotjtpliir 
■Ion*  •!  Uw  oUTm  oI  Ibis  paper. 


PLANTS 

Corn, 
Beans, 
Ensilage, 

Etc.,  Etc. 


DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERSr 

Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

It  Marks.  It  Furrows. 

It  Drops.  It  Covers. 

ALL  IN  ONE  OPERATION. 


VWiCTo  GUTTER 


A  Boy  Can  Operate  It. 
Cuts  Potatoes  tor  Seed  Faster 
than  Eight  Men  Can  by  Hand. 
Will  Pay  for  Itself  In  One  Day. 

FULLY  WARRANTED. 


Simple  In  Construction. 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  knives 
secured  in  an  opening  of  the  table. 
The  potuto  is  placed  in  a  pair  of 
ihinged  jaws  above  the  knives,  and  by 
a  plunger  tlio  potato  is  rut  at  a  single 
stroke  and  the  eyes  divided  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  screen  be- 
low frees  the  seed  from  dirt  or  chips 
and  more  thoroughly  prepares  the 
cuttmgs  for  planting. 


& 

DRILL 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  RIDIHG  PUHTER  IN  AMERICA. 


The  price  places  it  wiihin 
the  reach  of  all. 

Thoroughly  practical. 

Plants  10  to  12  acres  per 
day. 

tXTRA  SLIDES  for  planting 
PEAS,  BEANS,  etc.  with 
every  machine. 


Furnished  plain  or  with 
'fertilizer  attachment.  Ca- 
pacity of  distributing  from 
twobundred  toone thousand 
pounds  per  acre. 

Catalog-ue  of  potato  and 
corn  planting  machinery 
FREE.  Address 


ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisoo  and  Fresno.  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


P.&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 
BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  bliss  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST..      -      -      SAN  FRANCISOO. 


FULOAS  PAIENT  BAND  AND  HOOP  COUPLING. 

The  Beat,  HlmplMt  and  Cbeupesi  Coapllnv  for  Tank  IIoop«, 

A  gufficJent  lap  of  hoop  renders  it  uonecessary  to  r  vet  the  hoop.    It  will  fit  tbe  circle  of  any  tauk,  regardless  of  size 

Made  in  Bizes  to  fit  any  width  of  iron 
Prices,  $1.00  to  $1.90  per  Pair.   For  sale  to  the  trade,   l^lberal  dtaeonnt  In  <|UMai.lile«. 


30  TO  40  SPEAR  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

„..„p»p_,sim^  MINING  AND  WATER  TANKS. 


N«a<i  for  VstitloKne. 


BUY  THEIMPROVED 

IJTTLE*** 

**GIANT 


U  Is  tl  eCheapest.  R"st  and 
Most  Powerful  CnihliliiK  Ma 
chlue  In  the  world, nna  has 
established  and  maliitalurd 
Its  reputation  tor  superiorllv 
against  all  competllors.  Out 


ine  the  last  six  months  over  fliin  lit  TLE  GIANTS  Ai-resolil  to  Miiiii.-s(,t;i  an.i  \\  isfHiimii  ui 
ers  alone  Where  the  LITTLE  GIANT  is  known  the  f;irnwr  will  buy  no  other.  One  man  am 
chunk  of  a  boy  cau  do  the  work  ol  len  men.   For  Illustrated  Catalogue,  prices,  terms,  refere 

Mohland  &.  Co.,  Sieoumey,  Iowa 


I  luilir 

d  i 
reno 


as,  cte.,  address 
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OMIE  AilLEMONi  W. 

Fruit.  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  Varieties. 


We  have  an  extra  large  and  fine  stock  of  Peach, 
Prune,  Apple,  Apricot,  Nectarine,  Pear  and  other 
Fruit  Trees. 

Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  Orange  and  Lemon 
Trees  in  the  State. 

WRITE   FOR  PRICES. 

W.  R.  STRONG  COMPANY,    -  SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 


ORANGE  TREES. 

Clean, LWell-Booted  Trees,  True  to  Name- 

MED.  SWEETS  AND  WASH.  NAVELS— 2Sc  to  $2,  $3  and  $5  each. 


CALIFORNIA  PAN  PALMS. 


Adapted  to  most  sections  of  the  State. 


60c  wllljpay  for  a  good  specimen, 


HomcirrowH  Citrus  Trrea.  b<-in|[  acclimated,  will  cucceed  better  tban  Imported  atoek. 
and  are  worth  more  tbaa  forelBB-Krown  trees,  bat  you  van  get 
4»rniiffe  and  L.emoB  Trees  ^roun  at 


PENRYN,  PLACER  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA, 


For  l^eait  Money  t>pii 


tn  p»y  fnr  Abe  Imported ^  treen,  and  the  bome  ffrown  treei  are 
free  from  all  saftplclon^of  Inaeot.peata. 


ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES, 

PENRYN,  PLACER  CODNTT.  CAL..  MRS.  N.  M.  PRASEH,  Proprietor, 

FRED.  C.  MILES,  Mananer. 


TREES 


FRUIT 

AKO 

ORNAMENTAL. 


WINE,  RAISIN  and  TABLE. 

New  Americaa  GrajKi,  "  The  Pierce.' 

Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons  and  Figs. 

New  CklifomU  Oraoge,  "The  Joppa. 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shmbs,  Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Etc. 

Send  for  our  N-^w  Catalogue. 

MILES,   AI.AMRDA  CO. 
JOHN  ROCK,  Manaeer. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO., 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

I.AKOE8T  AND   MOST  OOMPLBTE  STOCK  OF  FRUIT.  SH4DK  AND  ORNAMKNTAI 
TREES  0»   THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Apples,  AlniondB,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prxine,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry.  Also  fine  stock  Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons 
Nut  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  Magnolias,  Camellias,  Palms.    Large  stock  ot  Roses,  Clematis,  Etc,  Etc. 


OBA8S,  CLOVER,  VBQBTABLB,  FLOWER  aod  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS, Etc.,  Etc 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


PROTECT   YOUR  TREES 

 WITH   

Gilman's  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

CbeapesC.  Best  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines  from  Frost 
Sunburn,  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  Other  Tree  Peeta. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  .using  them  send  for  Descrip- 
tive Circulars. 

B.  F.  GILMAN.  Sole  M'f'r  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

420..NINTH  STREET,  SAN  PRAN0I800.  OAL. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON'S 

K,io  Bqnito  Nurseries, 


BIGGS,  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 
NURSERY  STOCK, 

FRUIT  TREES,  NUT  TREES,  TABLE,  RAISIN  and  WINE  GRAPES. 

Apples,  Bartlett  Pears,  French 
Prunes,  Olives. 

ALMONDS,  PEACHES, 
APRICOTS.  PLUMS, 
NECTARINES,  PRUNES, 


PIGS:  The  TRUE  COMMERCIAL,  WHITE  ADRIATIC, 

AND  OTHER  SORTS. 
I»E13FISI^N"    Soft    Slxell  T7\r^I*KrXJT. 


THE  HARDIEST. 


THE  STRONGEST 
GROWER 


THE  MOST  PROLIFIC. 


THE  FINEST 
FLAVORED. 


COBRBSPONDBNOE  SOLICITED. 

ALEXANDER 

000  BROAnWAT, 
Oak  land.      ...  OaL 


PBICB   LIST   ON  APPLICATION. 

&  HAMMON, 

BIGGS,  Butte  Co , 

California. 


WEWILLPftY 
IN  CASH 


FOR  THE  LARGEST  YIELD  tHfVAAI  rr44JlKI  PflTJlTn 
ANDTHE  LARGEST TUBER2F'"^^¥T\UuTlr\ri  I  U  iT\\  U 

Grown  fn)m  our  seed  ia  1893.    It  will 


cost  you  only  ^  A  Cents  to  com- 
pete lor  the  Z.T  Hive  Prizes. 
The  Vaufihan  Potato  is  knowa 
as  ont  of  the  very  best  early 
and  productive  varieties  now 
before  the  public,  and  no  early 
potato  now  jyrown  has  caused 
as  g^reat  a  sensation  since  the 
Early  Rose  w:iS    first  intro- 
duced.   It   has  size,  quality 
and  yield.    We  want  to  see 
howlarije  a  yield  and  Imwlurjje 
a  singlctubcrciin  he  yro-.vn  from 
ten  ounces  of  this  fi:rand  Potato, 
and  will  pay  two  hundred  dollars 
in  cash  to  secure  Uiis  information. 


Ilyou  mention  the  name  of  this  paper 

and  send  U4  cents  (12-2c.  stamps),  we 
will  mail,    postpaid  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  U,  S.,  10  ounces  of 
the  Vaujjhan  Potato,  Conipetl* 
ion  Card  and  FREB  copy  of 

VAUGHAN'S  QARDENINQ 
ILLUSTRATED. 

The  most  magnificent  Seed 
and  Plant  Book  ever  i<isned, 
A  Mirror  of  American  Hor« 
ticulture  to  date. — 20  pa^et 
Iarp;er  than  ever,  with  150  ac- 
curate new  engravings.  The 
cover  design  in  ten  colors  and 
^old  is  of  real  artistic  beauty. 


VAUQHAN'S 

SEED  STORE 

CHICAGO  '  NEW  YORK 
88  Atate  5t.  la  Barclay  St. 
Our  evcr-blooming  Cannas,  Sil- 
ver Leaf  C'alla.rariforiiiaSweel 
Peas,  ic,  cannot  be  had  else- 
where. Write  to-day.  East  or 
West,  New  York  or  Chicago. 


SEEDLESS  SULTANA  and  other  rooted  vines. 

ALMONDS,  June  Buds  of  the  leadingr  varieties. 

WHITE  ADRIATIC  PIG  TREES  at  very  low  flaruree. 

A   VBRY    LARQB   STOCK  OP   FIRST-CLASS   SEPDLESS  SOLTANA  COTTINOfl. 

CurrespoDdcDcc  ■oliciled.    Bend  (or  Catalogue. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
knd  ornamental  plants  and 
tre«8.  Palms,  Ferns,  Oraof^e 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
AquaMcs,  Etc 

Plants  aafely  shipped  every* 
where.  Bend  stamp  (or  new 
and  full  oatalcgue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject 

RBASONKB  BROS 
Oneoo,  FlB. 


25,000  MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

le.OOO  BLUB  OUM  TREES, 
aO,000  RED  OUM  TREES. 
And  a  General  Assortment  of 

Ro««a,  Sb  rnbs  mnd  Plants  for  Sale  at  b«dro«k 
Prieo*. 

BnTCHISON  A  SANBORN, 
P.  O.  Boxisi.  Oakland.  Okl. 
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D.  W.  LEWIS, 

Kings  River 


NURSERY. 


PEAOHBS, 
ROYAL  APRIOOTS 
ORIENTAL  PLUMS, 
GRAPE  VINES. 


General   Nursery  Stock 

ORANQB  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Some  choice  Orange  and  Lemon  land  planted  and 
caied  for,  at  .edrock  prices. 

Address:     

D.  W.  LEWIS, 

SANQBB  CALIFORNIA. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABLISHED  IN  1868.) 

 A  iarge  stocli  o(  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes. 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Rates. 

Also,  a  general  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peacb, 
Neotaiine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  in  sandy 
loam,  without  irrigation,  which  gives  a  fine  propnrtion 
of  roots  1  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
scale  bugs.   Address:  W.  H.  PEPPBK, 

Petaiuma,  Cat 

Owing  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  j>ell  my  place  and 
business  at  a  bargain.  Place  consists  of  360  acres  of  land, 
good  buildings.  60  acres  in  orchard,  and  a  large  Nursery 
Mtock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
complete,  for  carryiug  on  the  business  A  good  oppor- 
tunity tor  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  further  ijarticulars  address, 
as  above. 


Palm  and  Citrns  Nnrsery 

AT  MONTECITO. 

OLIVES,  LEMONS,  ORANGES 

And  all  Citrus  Trees  in  variety. 

And  especially  PALMS  AND  TROPICAL  FRUIT  AND 
ORNAUENTAL  TREES,  best  adapted  to  California  and 
its  subtropical  sections. 

A  large  stock  of  CHERIMOTA  (Custard  Apple)  and 
ALLIGATOR  PEARS, 

TbeJ&VA  PLCU  (Eugenia  Jambolana),  a  handsome 
frult-beariog  tree  from  Java,  mailed  free  for  30o. 

Send  tor  Descriptive  Catalogue.  Address: 

KINTON  STEVENS. 

Santa  Barbara  California. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 


Nursery  Stock. 


Bend  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


SOUTHERN  GAL.  NURSERIES, 


PASADENA,  CAL. 


TO    TREE  PLANTERS 
AND  NURSERYMEN. 

I  am  prepared  to  furnish  citrus  stock  from  One  anil 
Two-Tear- Old  SrediiDg.  Sweet  and  Sour 
OraoKe;  also  Pomolu  (or  Orape  Frnit)  seedling 
stock  to  two-vear  old  Orange  and  Lemon  buds  on  fuur- 
year-old  roots. 

All  grades  and  prices.  All  Intending  planters  and 
dealers  or  nurserymen  shouli  write  and  get  the  lowest 
prices  in  Southern  California  or  on  this  Coast, 

Address  C.  B.  HEWITT. 


bjjUB  gums, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  8>le  In  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  in  San  Francisco.  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
inducements.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  8TRATTON,  PetaInma,OaI. 


LEONARD  COATES, 

PROPRIETOR 

Napa  Valley  Nurseries, 


WANTED-5000  OR  MORE 

PRUNE  AND  PEACH  TREES 

AT   BABOAIN  PRIOB. 

ADDRESS  IMMEDIATELY,  STATING  PHICE  AND 
condition  of  trees. 

A.  A.  HIBBABD,  DeUno,  Oal. 


HAS  STILL  ON  HAND 


CLYMAM   PLUM  TREES. 

The  CLYMAN  is  the  earliest  shipping  plum,  as 
early  as  the  "  Cherry  Plum,"  but  of  very  superior 
quality.  It  was  introduced  at  these  nurseries  and 
well  deserves  its  good  name. 


TRAGEDY  PRUNE  TREES.  SATSUMA  BLOOD  PLUM, 
KELSEY  JAPAN  PLUM.  PEACH  PLUM. 
DUANE'S  PURPLE  PLUM. 

All  first-class  shipping  varieties  and  the  safest  and 
best  stock  to  plant. 


FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES  on  both  Peach  and  Myrobolan  Roots. 

CLING  PEACHES  OF  SEVERAL  VARIETIES. 


PAPER  SHELL  WALNUTS,  PERSIAN,  Etc., 
And  other  stock,  both  useful  and  ornamental. 

(PRICES  VERY  LOW  PER  THOUSAND.) 


1^  REMEMBER!  This  is  mi  a  puff  ad.,  bui  a  siaiemeni  io 
Planiers,  calling  aiieniion  io  as  fine  a  ioi  of  trees  as  were  ever  raised  in 
California. 

All  in  bearing  af  test  orchards  at  Sausal  Fruil  Farm. 
All  unirrigalea,  clean,  well  rooted  and  true  to  name. 

ADDRESS: 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES, 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnatiout. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VABIBTY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


JVe  Are  The  Only  Firm 

Giving  to  customers  cash  discounts  on  orders.  We   Ip.  3 
catalogue  that  best  of  all  bush  beans,  the  Warren,  and 
that  best  of  all  early  peas,  the  Excelsior.  No 
other  Seed  Catalogue,  of  America  or  Europe, 
contains  so  great  a  variety  of  several  of  the  stand- 
ard vegetables,  and,  in  addition,  are  many  choice 
varieties  peculiarly  our  own.     Though  greatly 
enlarged  in  both  the  vegetable  and  flower  seed  depart- 
ments, we  send  our  catalogue  FREE  to  all.  The  tnree 
warrants  St  ill  hold  good,  and  our  customers  may  rely  upon  it, 
that  the  well  earned  reputation  of  our  seed  for  freshness  and 
DurHv  will  continue  to  be  guarded  as  a  most  precious  part  of 
ourcapital.   J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON.  Marblehead.  Mass. 


APPI  F  TREES 

for  Nurserymen,  (lealeru.  or  couimercial  planters. 

in  car  loads  or  box  lots. 
See  our  prices  before  buying.  They  are  very  low 

Prtm-GRAFTS 

Apple  (iriifts  at  ^.50  per  tliousand. 
Prune  (;rnrtH  (on  Mariana  Stocks)  at  «9  ner  m. 
I'eiir  GraltM  at  !8I8.00  perm.  f«» »~«  — . 

All  Urst  ciaas  and  best  of  material  used.  f.  a  bk 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

No.  i,  graded  8-16th,  and  all  up  iil)»4.10  per  m: 
and  Pear  Stocks,  same  1,'rade,  at  50  perm  fob. 
Free  of  disease.  We  are  strictly  wlidli-sulera  and 
grow  nothing  but  the  aljove  sto<rl<.  Our  trade  hao 
grown  to  immense  proportions  (second  to  none) 
through  the  merits  of  our  goods. 

.Send  for  samples.   For  full  particulars,  address 
H.C.GKAVES  &  SONS,  Ltee'sSammluaio. 


SURPLUS  STOCK! 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 

FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CIIERHIE8,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Yeare  Old. 
Also  a  very  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAUENTAL  TREES.  The  FIneet  Stook  of  ROSES  In 
Calllornla.   Write  for  Prioee.  B.  QILL, 

38th  Stbibt,  near  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oailaid,  Ckh. 


i  Well- Bred 


ROSES 


t 
i 

t  on  tlieir  own  rootN  arc 

Jour  specialty.     We  have 

♦  grown  and  sold  the  l)ust 

♦  for  25  years.     Our  New  ; 
t    "4>;uide  to 

!*  ItoMe  Culture ' 
contains  ail  the  secrets  we  have  learned  In  ] 
that  time  about  successful  flower  growing.  1 
We  will  send  it  to  you  gratis,  together  with  a  1 

♦  sample  copy  of  our  Monthly  Magazine, 

SUCCESS  WITH  FLOWERS,"! 

if  you  will  send  us  your  address. 

The  DINGEK  &,{ 
C'ONARD  CO., 

aod  Scedflmeo, 


40OO  to  6(K0  healthy  unirrigated 

Peach  Seedling's  I 

Must  be  Bold  lor  land  clearing.  Address 
Loc^  Box  994,  Wlnt«re,  7olo  County,  GaL 


J.  P.  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1862. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Seed  Merchants. 

Warehouse,  409  and  411  Davla  St. 


 ALL  KINDS  OF  

FARM  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

Red  and  White  Clover,  Alsyke  Clover 

Eeparcet  or  Sainfoin  Clovr, 
Timothy  and  Orchard  Grass,  Assorted  Rye  Grass,  Red 
Top  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Meequite  Grass, 
ASSORTED  MILLET  SEED, 
Onion  Sets  and  Top  Onlone,  Mangle  and 
Sugar  Beets,  ana  Carrots  for  Cattle 
Feed.    Also,  All  Kinds  of 
FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL,    AND  CALIFORNIA 
FOREST  TREE  SEEDS. 

ALL  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITI ! 
Write  for  Prices. 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry,  Peacb,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Orape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Oranse,  Lemon,  Lima,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees.  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  for  Prices. 

lames  T.  Bogue,  Marysvllle,  Cal. 


:and 

Small  Olive  Trees  for  Nursery, 

ALSO 

Larger  Trees  for  Orchard. 


Treatise  on  Olive  Onltare  Mailed  Free. 

ADDRESS 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,      -      Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

AN  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

BARTLETTS  &  FRENCH  PRUNES 

ON   PEACH.   VERY  CHEAP. 
Freight  paid  on  600  or  over  of  above  surplus  stock. 

A  fine  lot  of  PRUNES  on  Myrobolan  and 
Almond. 

Malr  Orange  Cling  and  other  FKACBKj, 
ALMONDS,  APPLES,  ETC. 
All  first  claae  and  raised  without  Irrigation. 
New  price  list  free  on  application.  Correaponc'enoe 
solicited. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Stock  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Plowering  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

The  Largest  and  Best  Stock^of  Camellias, 
Azaleas  and  Uhododendrone,  constst- 
log  of  the  Beet  European  Sorts. 

Nurseries  at  Ui  librae.  Oreenhouses  and  Otflce  and 
Salesyard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

ADUKBSa 

P.  LUDEMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 

Baker  &  Lombard  Sta.,  San  ifrancisco,  ttal. 

Send  for  Price  List. 


lALIFORNIA  iRUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF   METHODS  WHICH   HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

PDBLIgHlD  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Pdblishbb.<i  Paoifio  Rcbal  Pbkss, 
SSO  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street 

BAN  FRAN0I800,  OAL. 
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JpATROJ^S  Of  JiuSBAJMDF^Y. 


From  Worthy  Master  Davis. 

Petaluma,  Petalurai  Grangers  and  all  Sonoma 
county  want  to  see  you  at  the  State  Grange  next 
October.  Remember  it,  and  tell  your  wife,  "  I 
told  you  so.*' 

Sonoma  County  Pomona  Grange  No.  i  holds  its 
next  meeting  at  Petaluraa,  Wednesday,  April  19, 
1893,  at  10  A.  M.    A  large  attendance  is  expected. 

Everything  points  to  a  large  increase  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Order  in  Cal'tornia  this  year.  Per- 
haps Petaluma,  having  the  State  Grange,  will  take 
in  the  greatest  number  of  members;  but,  if  so,  they 
will  "have  to  work  like  beavers." 

There  are  a  host  of  boys  and  girls  over  14  years 
of  age  living  on  the  farm  who  ought  to  belong  to 
the  Grange.  How  many  of  them  are  in  your  juris- 
diction? They  will  mike  excellent  members  I  Re- 
member the  children  of  your  jurisdiction  I  Don't 
fail  to  try  to  get  them  into  the  Grange,  where  their 
pure  minds  will  receive  that  gentle  care  and  training 
which  enlivens,  elevates  and  dignifies  labor. 

Graft  one  Grange  thought  on  your  neighbor's 
mind-tree  this  sprmg,  and  see  if  you  can't  get  him  to 
come  to  the  Grange,  where  his  social,  moral  and 
educational  faculties  will  be  benefitled. 

Bros.  J.  D.  Huffman,  A.  P.  Roache,  Amos 
Adam;,  J.  V.  Webster,  Cyrus  Jones  and  E.T.  Petlit 
are  going  to  speak  to  the  Patrons  and  farmers  in 
Sinta  CUra,  San  Bsnito,  Santa  Cruz,  Sin  Luis 
Obispo  and  Sinta  tiirbara  counties  soon.  Due  an- 
nouncements will  soon  be  mide.  All  who  have  an 
opportunity  should  hear  these  honored  and  talented 
defenders  of  agriculture  and  the  farmers'  home, 
family  and  interests.  It  will  pay  you  fellow-farmers, 
to  taite  a  day  from  the  cares  ol  the  field  and  devote 
that  day  to  the  fearless  advocate  of  farmers'  rights. 

From  the  Worthy  Master — W.  E.  Harbaugh — of 
the  Missouri  State  Grange,  we  learn  that  an  ag- 
gressive Grange  campaign  is  to  be  made  in  that 
State  this  summer,  Missouri  is  a  great  State,  but 
we  don't  intend  to  let  her  get  away  with  California. 

Bros.  B.  F.  Walton,  B.  F.  Frisbie,  Geo.  Obleyer 
Sr.  and  P.  L.  Bunce,  all  Grange  Depu  ies,  are  pre- 
paring a  Grange  canvass  for  Northern  California. 
Already  one  section  has  surrendered  and  promised 
to  organize  a  Grange,  provided  these  talented 
speakers  will  not  turn  loose  their  "batteries." 
These  brothers  intend  In  conquer  as  they  go.  That's 
right.  They  have  the  W.  M. 's  permission  "to  fire 
at  will,"  so  they  get  Grangers  and  Gianges. 

Sunday,  March  12,  1893,  at  1:30  P.  M.,  there 
stood  beneath  the  marriage  bell  at  the  country  home 
of  the  bride,  near  Sinta  Rosa,  Mr.  Don  Mills  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  May  Hudson.  The  words  were 
spoken  by  Rev.  Dr.  Shepherd  which  made  these 
young  people  husband  and  wife.  There  are  few 
members  of  the  Order  in  Cahfornia  who  do  not 
know  Bro.  Don  Mills,  at  one  time  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  California  Slate  Grange,  His  bride  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Order,  being  a  member  of 
Santa  Rosa  Grange.  The  bride  and  groom  are 
both  natives  of  the  Golden  State.  There  was  not  a 
ripple  on  the  beich  as  the  newly-married  couple 
launched  their  ship  on  the  sea  of  life,  and  they  en- 
joy the  confidence  and  hive  the  best  wishes  of  an 
army  of  friends.  May  the  benedictions  of  Him  who 
doeth  all  things  well  be  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don 
Mills  is  the  wish  of  the  Master,  and  he  believes  of 
many  members,  of  the  California  State  Grange. 

Get  ready  for  the  spring  campaign  I  Tell  us  how 
to  strengthen  your  Grange  and  how  to  extend  the 
influence  and  power  of  the  Order.  There  is  work 
enough  for  all.  The  grain  is  ready.  Laborers  and 
maids  are  wanted.  The  wages  paid  are  high 
enough  to  command  good  service.  If  you  want 
knowledge  rather  than  fine  gold,  join  the  Grange 
and  get  a  sheaf  that  will  yield  grains  of  thought. 

County  Deputies  have  been  appointed  in  every 
county  when  the  Masters  of  subordinates  have  made 
recommendation.  The  Master  of  the  State  Grange 
is  waiting  patiently  to  hear  from  other  counties. 
Name  a  good,  aggressive  Master  or  Past  Master 
for  County  Deputy,  and  he  will  soon  get  his  com- 
mission. The  County  Deputy  is  a  most  important 
factor  in  Grange  life  and  activity.  Do  try  to  get 
your  forces  organized,  fellow  Patrons,  and  ready  for 
the  spring  campaign  I  Let  us  fire  upon  the  enemy 
simu  taneou'ly  from  north  to  south  and  all  along 
the  line.  Grange  enthusiasm  ought  to  be  re- 
kindled on  every  farm  hearthstone  in  California. 
Will  you  help  to  do  the  work?  First  get  a  County 
Deputy  and  then  help  him  and  have  him  help  you. 
Let  the  Master  know  your  wishes,  and  so  far  as  he 
is  able  your  wishes  shall  be  fulfilled. 

You  don't  want  your  help  to  loiter  about  when 
there  is  plenty  of  work  to  do.  Just  so  with  the 
Grange.  Its  members  ought  not  to  loiter  when  the 
Order  needs  their  help.  Don't  you  know  there  is 
something  can  do  to  help  the  Grange?  Find 
that  something  and  set  about  doing  it  al  once! 

"  Behold  how  good  and  bow  pleasant  it  is  for 
breathren  10  dwell  together  in  urity. "  This  is  not 
only  true  in  theory,  but  also  in  practice.  Men,  and 
women  too,  have  a  right  to  hold  to  their  own 
opinions,  and  more  particularly  so  if  those  opinions 
are  founded  on  justice  and  right.  But  because  one 
differs  with  you  is  no  reason  why  you  should  fallout 
with  hini.  The  keynote  to  family  and  fraternal  suc- 
cess is  harmony.  No  family  blessed  with  good 
health  makes  a  failure  of  life  if  they  work  intelli- 
gently and  harmoniously  together.  Success,  sooner 
or  later,  is  their  share.  So  no  fraternity,  subordi- 
nate, district.  Slate  or  national  makes  a  failure  if  all 
of  its  membership  work  together  in  unity.  This 
idea  that  the  leaders  of  any  organization  can  chide 
one  another  publicly  and  not  hurt  the  cause  they 
represent  is  a  mistaken  idea.  If  the  Grange  will  do 
in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  bury  person- 
alities and  labor  for  principle  and  all  the  good  that 
it  can  do,  there  is  no  limit  to  its  sphere  of  use- 
fulness. 

*'  Down,  down  with  the  spite  and  the  worda  that  eetrange. 
And  long  live  thA  peace  that  we  find  in  the  Orange." 


Sax  Jose  Gr.^nge  — On  April  ist  San 
Jose  Grange  will  bold  a  spring  feast.  At 


these  festivities  State  Master  E.  W.  Davis 
of  Santa  Rosa  will  be  present  as  will  J.  D. 
Huffman,  the  State  Grange  Lecturer.  Mr. 
Huffman  has  consenteti  to  deliver  two  ad- 
dresses on  that  day  on  topics  of  interest. 
As  a  further  entertainment  the  young  ladies 
of  the  Grange  will  render  a  carefully-pre- 
pared literary  and  musical  programme.  A 
motion  was  unanimously  carried  to  invite 
the  Trmescal  Grange  of  Oakland  and  the 
Eden  Grange  of  Haywards  to  be  present  at 
the  feast. 


The  Secretary's  Column. 


By  A.  T,  Dkwkv,  Secretary  state  Orange  of  California. 

The  worthy  master  will  address  San 
Jose  Grange  at  an  open  meeting  April  ist. 

Past  Master  Webster  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  People's  Party  State  Con- 
vention at  Sacramento,  on  Saturday  last. 

Grange  Directory  Corrections.— 
Sacramento  is  the  P.  O.  address  of  E. 
Greer,  W.  M.  of  Sacramento  Grange.  Jen- 
nie Clyma  is  secretary  of  March  Grange. 

Recommendations  to  the  Worthy  Mas- 
ter Davis  for  the  appointment  of  deputies 
are  still  in  order  from  several  important  dis- 
tricts. 

Hints  and  Helps. — New  Hope  Grange 
has  ordered  a  copy  of  the  above  publication, 
and  other  printed  matter,  to  forward  work 
within  its  gates,  and  we  hope  to  soon  hear 
of  more  initiations. 

Merced  Grange. — March  9th,  Secretary 
Letitia  Archibald  writes:  "  Out  Grange  is 
prospering  finely.  At  our  last  meeting  we 
conferred  the  Third  and  Fourth  Degrees  on 
a  class,  and  hope  to  have  more  coming  in  at 
every  meeting." 

Thos.  McConnell  and  family  visited 
Oakland  last  week.  Bro.  M.  reports  that 
the  Legislative  Committee  has  been  active 
and  he  believes  successful  in  doing  consid- 
erable good  work  during  the  session,  al- 
though the  work  has  been  performed  in  a 
quiet  way. 

Improving — Bro.  Williamson,  Secre- 
tary, has  ordered  new  copies  of  the  amended 
Constitution  and  By-laws  for  Elk  Grove 
Grarge.  Speaking  of  Elk  Grove  fire,  he 
says:  "  It  has  cramped  us  financially  for 
some  time,  but  our  good  Grange  is  now  im- 
proving nicp|y  with  an  excellent  set  of  de- 
termined officers." 

FREE  RURAL  MAIL  DELIVERY. 

March  4th,  Merced  Grange  adopted  the 
following: 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  officers  and  members  of 
Merced  Grange,  No.  7,  P.  of  H. ,  most  heartily 
commend  and  endorse  the  action  of  our  leaders  in 
the  National  Grange  who  have  attempted,  and  are 
now  attempting,  to  secure  free  rural  delivery  of 
mail's;  and 

Resolved,  That  the  ideas  and  sentiments  expressed 
and  published  by  them  upon  this  subject  meet  our 
earnest  and  sincere  approval;  and 

Resolvei,  That  thf-se  resolutions  be  spread  upon 
the  minutes  of  this  Grange  and  a  copy  of  the  same 
be  forwarded  to  the  worthy  secretary  of  the  National 
Grange. 

Farmers'  Institute. — The  following  ii 
a  portion  of  the  program  adopted  by  Tulare 
Grange  for  the  Farmers'  Institute  to  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  that  Grange  on  Satur- 
day, May  5th: 

Foienoon. — i,  Opening  Address,  by  Prof. 
E.  J.  Wickson;  2,  Irrigation  Plans  and  Sug- 
gestions, by  Unon,  C.  E.,  nf  Hanford;  3, 
Markeiing  of  Fiuits,  bv  O.  E.  Erwin. 
Afternoon  — 4,  Insects  Injurious  and  Bene- 
ficial to  Vegetation,  with  Microscopic  Ex- 
hibition, by  N.  W.  Mitherall,  Hanford;  5, 
Insect  Worms  and  Seed-Eiting  Birds,  by 
Rev.  F.  H  Wales. 

Tulare  Grange  has  made  suitable  appro- 
priations and  appointed  commit.ees,  who  no 
doubt  will  secure  another  successful  meeting 
of  the  Institute. 

Good  Words  from  Oregon. — Bro. 
Hilleary,  Sec'y  of  O.  S.  G  ,  writes  for  a  copy 
nf  our  By-laws  to  learn  how  California  State 
Grange  provides  Deputy  Lecturers,  etc.  He 
adds:  "The  Grange  in  Oregon  is  prosper- 
ing. Bro.  J.  Casto  has  four  new  Granges 
in  Clackamas  county  and  Bro.  R.  A.  Irvine 
a  new  one  and  one  revived  in  Linn  county. 
The  Sta'e  Grange  meets  in  May  at  The 
Dalles.  Come  up  and  enjoy  the  magnificent 
scenery  and  a  journey  along  the  Columbia 
river,  and  assist  us  with  your  counsel." 

It  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  our  north- 
ern neighbors  are  thus  prospering  in  their 
Grange  work.  We  know  that  a  cordial  wel- 
come awaits  all  California  Patrons  who  will 
visit  Oregon.  We  wish  we  could  accept  the 
kindly  invitation  of  Bro.  Hilleary,  and  with 
at  least  100  more  Patrons  from  California 
partake  of  the  fraternal  hospitality  of 
Oregon's  noble  Patrons;  view  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  of  American  rivers;  its 
beautifully  verdant  valleys  and  evergreen 
hills;  towering  mountains  with  eternal  snow- 
white  peaks  pointing  heavenward,  beckoning 


faith  above  to  all.  Oregon  is  the  State  that 
sets  us  the  example  for  adopting  the  Aus- 
tralian ballot  system  and  the  election  of  a 
Railroad  Commission  that  recognizes  the 
rights  of  the  people  and  protects  her  pro- 
ducers from  the  greed  of  avaricious  trans- 
portation corporations. 

The  Dalles  is  a  large  and  beautiful  town 
for  the  Slate  Grange  session  to  be  held  in. 
A  Grange  excursio.i  from  Portland  up  the 
Columbia  river  must  afiford  a  most  happy 
sensation. 

co-operation. 

This  is  a  leading  subject  now  in  hand 
with  Tulare  Grange.  In  a  recent  private 
letter  a  member  writes:  "At  present  I 
think  co-operative  insurance  the  most 
likely  thing  for  a  commencement.  It  should 
not  be  on  the  percentage  assessment  plan. 
That  failed  at  the  first  starting  of  tne 
Grange,  and  the  failure  is  now  used  as  a 
club  by  the  stock  insurance  companies.  I 
think  if  enough  good  Patrons  can  be  got  to 
try  an  agreement  (contract  p'an)  to  insure 
their  property,  in  the  right  spirit,  it  can  be 
made  feasible." 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the 

MUTUAL    fire  INSURANCE 

Bill  has  passed  both  Houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature. When  signed  by  the  Governor,  the 
way  will  be  open  for  Grange  county  in- 
surance companies  to  be  established.  This 
is  what  our  Order  has  been  striving  for  re- 
peatedly, year  after  year,  and  has  been  de- 
nied the  privelege  by  the  boodle  corruption 
of  our  Legislature. 

We  see  no  reason  why  such  insurance 
companies  should  not  meet  with  as  great  a 
measure  of  success  in  this  State  as  they 
have  in  many  others  in  the  Union.  The 
Grange  has  been  the  pioneer  in  its  efforts 
to  secure  this  enabling  Act  as  well  as  the 
Australian  ballot  system  in  California.  We 
secured  the  Australian  ballot  system  at  the 
last  session  and  this  year  constitutional  pro- 
vision for  local  fire  insurance  companies. 
This  is  encouragement.  Patrons  strive  on! 
If  we  can  get  one  suchimportant  act  of  re- 
form legislation  each  year,  it  pays  farmers 
to  CO- operate. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  an  effective  re-assess- 
ment Act  will  yet  be  evolved  before  the 
Legislature  closes.  Let  other  Granges  take 
hope  and  join  our  Tulare  brother  in  formu- 
lating plans  and  putting  them  in  operation 
for  the  advancement  of  the  principles  and 
interests  of  the  Order  and  the  good  of  their 
fellow  members  and  neighbors. 

TULARE  GRANGE. 

Owing  to  the  storm,  the  attendance  was 
light  at  Tulare  Grange  March  4th.  Bro. 
Scott,  of  Indiana,  and  A.  T.  Dewey,  of  Oak- 
land, were  visitors.  The  committee  for  con- 
ference with  members  of  the  Alliance  and 
others  for  holding  a  union  picnic  reported 
progress.  A  very  successful  picnic  is  an- 
ticipated in  due  season. 

Bro.  Farrer  of  the  U.  S.  Experimental 
Station  at  Tulare  gave  a  meteorological  re- 


port for  the  previous  month,  which  con- 
tained much  interesting  information. 

Under  Good  of  the  Order,  Lecturer 
Mackie  read  an  extract  from  Bill  Nye's 
lectures  about  "  Hard  Times,''  for  farmers 
and  farmers'  wives,  which  dealt  out  many 
truthful  hints  of  the  hard  road  many  farmers' 
wives  travel  before  falling  by  the  wayside, 
besides  good  hits  of  humor.  Bro.  Mackie 
pointedly  expressed  sentiments  well  received 
and  invited  further  comment. 

A.  T.  Dewey,  being  called  upon,  urged 
co-operation  on  the  Rochdale  plan  as  one  of 
the  best  means  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
Grange  and  its  members.  He  also  advised 
further  organization  of  the  Grange  in  Tulare 
Co.  Brief  remarks  on  the  subject  were 
made  by  Bro.  Scott,  Worthy  Master  Tuohy, 
and  Bros.  Farrer,  Merritt,  More,  Mackie; 
Sisters  Merritt  and  Adler. 

The  Grange  resolved  to  consider,  at  its 
next  meeting,  March  i8th,  whether  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Rochdale  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion are  feasible  for  adoption  here.  Sister 
Crosett  Moreen,  an  elocutionist  and  member 
of  San  Jose  Grange,  who  has  recently  taken 
up  her  abode  in  Tulare,  has  also  been  in- 
vited to  favor  the  same  meeting  with  a  re- 
cital or  speecb. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Worthy  Master  Tuohy  submitted  to  Lec- 
turer Mackie  14  subjects  for  discussion  and 
entertainment  at  future  meetings.  Thinking 
it  to  be  an  excellent  list,  in  whole  or  part, 
for  the  consideration  of  Granges  in  general, 
we  publish  them,  as  follows: 

1.  A  Grange  system  of  honorary  memtiership. 

2.  Children's  day. 

3.  When  and  where  can  we  have  a  new  Grange? 

4.  B^st  system  of  cooking  dried  fruits. 

5.  Do  shade  trees  propagate  injurious  insects? 

6.  Lecturer's  hour. 

7.  Remedy  and  ciuse  of  mildew. 

8.  Remunerative  industries  other  than  cereals  and 
grain  in  Tulare. 

9.  Advantages  of  co-operation  in  buying  and 
selling. 

10.  Shade  from  early  sun  as  a  protection  against 
frost. 

11.  Australian  system  of  guaranty  titles, 
la.    Insectiverous  and  seed-eating  birds. 

13.  Can  we  have  a  class  in  our  public  schools 
with  practical  instruction  in  agriculture  ? 

14.  Should  the  agricultural  college  of  California 
b«  an  adjunct  of  the  classical  university. 

Other  Lecturers  may  find  the  above  worth 
preserving  for  laying  out  work  for  their  own 
Grange?.  Tulare  Grange,  although  not  one 
of  our  largest,  has  an  able  and  effective 
working  force.  We  hope  to  he^r  further  of 
its  efforts  for  Grange  and  farm  progress. 


NOTICE. 


THE  ANNUAL  MKKTING  OF  THE  8TOCKHOLDEB8 
rl  the  Gr'  Dgers'  Busineiis  Association,  a  carporation, 
for  the  election  at  a  B  ard  o(  Directors,  and  for  the 
transaction  of  surh  other  businpee  as  may  properly  come 
before  it,  will  be  held  at  No.  108  Davia  strett,  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  WEr>NEanAV,  April  12  h,  1883. 

I.  C.  STEELE,  President. 
CHARLES  WOOD,  Secretary. 


TONCUELESS. 
SELF-CUIDINC 

NO  POLE  ficepton 

NO  SORE 

NECKS. 
One  PlowDiHit 
Instead  of  Two 


qlidRmforT 


THE 

WONDER 

ON 

WHEELS. 


Seven  Acres  a  Day 


Inntead 
of  Two. 


Four  horsey  abreast — one  in  the 
furrow,  three  on  the  land- 
Foot  brake  prevent'S  iranf?  mnnlnif 
TO  within  eosr 
reacb 


"Wheel 
laudfiide. 
No  bottom  or 
«ide  friction. 
Weipht  of  furrowR, 
frame  and  plowman, 
carried  ou  three  greased  spindlea. 
I>rart  reduced  to 

loweat  posfilble  limit. 


£afller  DrlTlnsr,  Strnlirhter  Fur- 
rowK,  »nd  Llirht^r  Draft 

than  any  Gantr  in  America. 
AfUuntnhlf  /romf— ran  Iw  narrowed  or 
wldenetl  ut  will,  and  conv«>rT«d  iDtoa 
Biiigle  plow  in  II  Tew  munieuifl*  time. 
Made  with  Stubble,  Sod  ami  Stubble,  and 
prairie  breaker  botUim-*,  in  Stt-el  or  Chilled 
Metiil.   Hit'ht  or  It  ft  -10,  \i  or  U-inch  cut. 

Mpe<'ial  prlroH  and  time  for  trial  cItcb*''* 

first  (inli  i-wf  I  uni  ixiintM  where  weliavt-  no  AftenUk 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton, Thompson  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Our  book  -**Fun  on  the  Farm"— oeut  free  to  all. 


TVO   BETTER,  F»TtO  O  F. 


MiLROY,  Mifflin  Co.,  Penna. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Tr'ork  World  ; 

"  Mrs  John  Gemmill.  of  this  place,  was  thrown  from  a 
wagon,  sustaining  a  most  serious  injury  to  her  spine,  and  was 

A  HELPLESS  CRIPPLE  FOR  19  YEARS, 

unable  to  walk.  Her  daughter  providentially  proctxred  two 
bottles  of 

ST.  JACOBS  OIL, 

JL  Vit%.  Gemmill  used.   Before  the  second  bottle  was 

exhausted,  she  was  able  to  walk  about,  and  has  been 

Very  truly, 
M.  THOMPSON,  Postmaster. 


March  IS,  1893.' 
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Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  len  In  this  directory  kt  No  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


BBST  A.  J.  C.  C.  Pt'ze  Jersey  Herd  is  owned  by  Henry 
Fierce,  San  Francisco.    Animals  for  Sale. 


F.  H.  BOBSB,  020  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Begistered 
Holstelns;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepBtakea 
and  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  regristered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


P.  PBTBRSBN, Sites,  Colusa  Co  .Importer* Breeder 
0(  registered  Shorthnm  Cattle.    Young  bulls  for  ale, 


JOHN  LYNCH,  Peteiunia,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.  Young  stook  for  sale. 


OHABLBS  B.  HDMBBBT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im> 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Frtesian 
Oattie.  Catalogues  on  application, 

PBBOHBBON  HOBSBS.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Oal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  CoUier. 


P.  H.  MUBPHY,  Perkins,  Sac  Co.,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PITBB  SAXB  Si  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franoisco, 
Oal.  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
•▼•rr  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


L.  V.  WILLITS,  Watsonville,  Cal.,  Black  Perch- 
•rons.   Registered  Stallions  for  sal*. 


POULTRY, 


J.  R.  CATLBTT,  Pleasant  Orove,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Brown  Leghorn  Eggs  for  hatofaing,  SOc  per  settii  g. 


ALPINB  PAHM- Pure  Brown  and  While  Leghorn, 
Plymouth  Rock  and  Black  Mlnorct  Eggs,  $1.S0  per  13. 
20  Alpine  Street,  San  FranciBco. 


OALiIFOBNIA  POUliTBY  FABM,  Stockton, 
Oal.,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFABIilNG,  Callstoga,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Bend  for  Cireour.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  Q.  HBAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowla    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


J.  B.  HOYT.  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Bams  for  sale. 


B.  H.  OBANB,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


H.  J.  PHIIjPOTT,  Nilfs,  Cal.,  importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumseh  and  other  choice  stialns  of  Registered 
Poland-Chini  Hogs, 


T.  WAITB,  Perkins.  CaL,  breeder  of  registered 
Berkshire  Hogs  and  Plymouth  Rock  fowls. 


J.  P.  ASHIiBY.  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  stock,  low  prices. 


TYLiBB   BBAOH,    San  Jose,    Cal.,    breeder  of 
thoroughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Bogs. 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


.  HAS  ■ 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOABDBD  AT  ALL  TIMBS. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GII.BEBT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 

P-  O.  Box  148  — San  Leandro,  Oal. 


FOR  SALE. 


A  Select  Number  of 

CLYDESDALE  STALLIONS 

Descendants  of  the  Best  and  Most  Fashionable  Strains. 
Further  Particulars,  with  Pedigrees,  upon  application  to 

H.  P.  MOHR,  Mount  Eden,  Alameda  Co. 


Durham,  Devon  &  Polled  Angus 
BULLS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Recorded  and  guaranteed  pure  brtd,  FOR  SALE,  single 
or  In  carload  lots.   Prices  very  reasonable.  Address: 
OBO.  A.  WII.ET, 
Oakwood  Park  Stook  Farm, 
DANVILLE  Contra  Coste  Co.,  Oal. 


WE   DON'T  WANT 


HAWA 


or;  CALIFORNIA  EITHER. 


\ —  Only  want  to  fence  it  in 


The 

Lightest, 
Strongest, 
Cheapest 
and  best 
F'encing 
in  the 
World. 
90  lbs.  to 
ICQ  rods. 


With  the 
New 

Waukegan 

Steel 
Barbed 
Fence 
Wire, 


MADE  ONLY  BY 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MFG.  GO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
8  AND  10  PINE  STREET. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  atacost 
of  one  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nourieher  of  wcol;  a  certain  cure  for  80AB.  Lit- 
tle's dip  is  put  up  in  red,  iron  drums,  contaiuiug  5  English  or  6i  American  gallons, 
and  is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  Eagljeh  gallon.  For  the  convenience  of  our  many  cus- 
tomers it  is  also  put  up  in  one-gallon  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge. 
Each  drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  "  Little's  Dip." 


tETiTa   eft;  00.. 


(Successors  to  Falknek,  Bell  k  Co.) 
NO.  406  OALIFOENIA  STBBBr,  SAN  PRANOISOO,  OAL. 


IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Exceedingly  Fine  Breeding  Stock  For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Figures. 

ALSO.  DARK  BRAHMA  HENS  AND  PULLETS  FOR  SALE. 

The  Best  of  Winter  Layers. 

3VEXSS  FOflBXSS,     -     Box  251a,     .     PiTat^a  Olty,  CaI. 


BED    BAI.I.  BBAND. 


I  Genuine  only  with  BED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  hy  Gold- 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Well8,  Fargo    Co.,  eto., etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  miloh  oows; 
it  increases  and  enrioheg 
their  nallk. 

8X8  Howard  St.,  But 
Vranetsoo.  Oal. 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  PENCE. 

Cheap,  Durable  and  Effactlve. 

Pickets  colored  red  by  boiling  in  a  chemical  paint  to 
preserve  the  wood.  We  make  it  2  ft,  2^  ft.,  4  (t,  4},  5 
and  6  ft,  high.    Send  (or  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JDDSON  M'P'G  00., 

12  &  14  Fremoiit  St  San  Francisco. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  2-(t. 
Babbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
posts  above  it,  it  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 


Baden 


FOR 

ROBERT  ASHSURNBR, 
Station,  San  Mateo  Oonnty,  Oai 


Only  three-fourths  mile  from  the  terminus  of 
the  S.  F.  and  aan  Mateo  Electric  Boad. 


Worth  Marking? 

If  90,  use  the  beat  mark  for  sheep  or  cattle,  Dana's  White 
Metal  Label.  Used  by  Recording  Associations,  leading  breed- 
ers and  ranchers.  I  stamp  your  name  or  address  and  consec- 
utive numbers.   SamnlcB  free.   Mention  paper.   

V.  H.  DANA,  Went  Lielmuuu.  N.  U. 


Dr.  A.  B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETKRIH 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Oon- 
trlbutor  to  the  "  Paclflo  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  ol 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  L>amen«8S  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
No.  1607. 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS! 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Ijeghorns,  White  MInorcas, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  My  pen  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  won  second  prize  at  the  great  Petaluma  Show. 

Egga  from  Leghorns  and  MInorcas,  ?L.60  per  13,  $4  per 
26;  B.  P'.ymouth  Rock  eggs,  %'i  per  IS.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  to  all. 

FRANK  A.  BRUSH, 
Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


JACKS ! 

Imported  and  California, 


FOR  SALE. 

UNTono    DE^or    Zl.erk.t  ! 

 ADDRESS:  

L.  U.  SHIPPEE,  -  -  -  STOrKTON,  CAL. 


SHEEP  DIP 

IS  THE  BEST. 

Awarded  Grand  Silver  Medal  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  at  the  State  Fair,  1892.  This  is  the  ONLY  silver 
medal  ever  awarded  by  the  Society  for  a  Sheep  Dip.  It 
is  the  highest  award. 

J.  W.  GRACE  &  CO., 

480  OallfTDla  Street  Ban  FrancUco. 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

FRIVE  $16.00   PER  CASE. 

Sole  Agents, 

SHOOBERT.  BEALE  &  CO., 

807  California  %t.,  San  Francisco. 


"OUR  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR' 


Will  be  In  constant  operation  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  The  most  practical 
machine  ever  offered  the  poultry  traternity. 
Send  4c  stamps  for  descrli)tive  cat.alogue.  IT 
WILL  PAY  YOU.  "W  Yards  of  HIkIi  Class 
Poultry,  "40."  Illustrated  poultry  catalogue 

Addref  s:  Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


MONEYM^aLTso^r^eV 

By  uelng  the  Paclflo  Incabator 
and  Breeder,  which  will  hatch  anv 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  unU 
versal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ox* 
hibited.  Thoronf;hbred  Poaltrjr 
and  Ponltry  Appliances.  Send 
8  eta.  In  stamps  for  83-page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  outs  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Paclflo  Incaba- 
tor Co.  1807  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam.^ 
IIMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Will  do  it.  ThoURands  in  Biicceflsfnl  oper. 


ation.  Sinn>L  — .  .,- 

Lowent-pncod  flrnt-class  Hatcher  made. 
Gnaranteed  to  hatch  a  lariter  percentMre 
of  fertile  eggs  at  less  coBt  than  any  other, 
[Hub.  Catalog. '  OEO.  U.  STAIIL,  qufncj,  lU. 


l„n,lSrl/-.lie,/uliilinf. 


Ijlftrl  frcci 

Bend  60  for  I]iVBT'Ca£Jog.°-"oEO."u.  STAIIL,  qi 


-THE- 


HiLSIED  IMCDBiTOR 

COMPANY, 
ISia  MyrUc  Street,  •aklaad  Oal. 

Bend  Stamp  for  OliouUr. 
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00«,000  I 
800,000 
7»0,000 


Authorised  CkpltMl  % 

Capltml  paid  up  and  Kenerve  Fancl 
DIrtaieBds  pnid  to  NIockholden. . . . 

OKFICKRS. 

A.  D.  I/10AX  Preaident 

.0    8TKKLK  Vlce-Presdeut 

AXBKKT  MON'TPBLLIER  Casbler  and  Maaager 

FBAXK  Mcmullen  SecreUry 

Oeceral  Rauking.   Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 

BJUs  of  ExcUauge  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  oq  whtat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1,  1893.  A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 


DON'T  BUY 

AN 

INFERIOR 
ARTICLE 

Bdcause  it  is  more 
protlUble  to  some 
one  else. 


SQUIRREL  AND  GOPHER  EXTERMINATOR! 

IN   1-LB.   AND  5-LB.  CANS. 


me  Oaklawn  Farm.  ]1B 

Now  the  Only  Place 

in  America  where  Large  Numbers  of  both  Draft 
and  Coach  Horses  cau  be  found. 

90  Percheron  Stallions 

AND 

110  Percheron  Mares, 

Largely  Brilliant  Blood, 

50  French  Coach  Stallions 

AND 

60  French  Coach  Mares, 

Large.  Stylish,  Fast, 
Comprise  the  stock  now  oa  hand. 

The  Demand  for  the  Choice 

Horses  always  found  at 

Oaklawn  Farm  continues, 

^whiie  the  Importers  of  /oiv 

grade  Draft  and  Coach 

Horses  are  abandoning  the  Field. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  best  can  only  be 
found  at  Oaklawu*  Kemember  we  give  you 
more  for  the  m.Tuev  at  O.iklawti  than  you  can 
obtain  elsewhere,  w  ilh  all  the  advantages  accr^iing 
from  long  and  successful  experience  and  unques- 
tioned reliability. 

If  you  want  to  buy  Stallions  or  Mares, 
give  yourself  a  caiance  to  biiy  good 
ones  at  low  prices  and  visit  Oaklawn. 

A  Large  and  Choice  Importation  Arrived 
A-ujust,  1892. 
Separate  catalogue  for  Percherons  and  for  French 
Coach  Horses.   Say  which  is  wanted.  Address 

M.W.  DUNHAM, Wayne,  Illinois. 


VTHArSTHI 
(MATTER? 
FARM 
<OVERED 
WITH  STUMPS^ 
TH 


^CurkM  nn  either  Btandtnff  Timber  or  Stumps.  PolU 
on  ordinary  («mb  la  one  and  u  liulf  minutes.   Mbkei  a 

clean  -"weep  of  two  iit-r.^s  &l  a  siuilc-  A  uj;iu.  a  buy  and  a  horaa 
cuioptratt!  U.  No  hrftvr  otiftiun  or  rodf  to  bundle.  Tbc  crop  oo  a 
few  acres  tbc  fir.-*!  yarVill  pay  for  the  Maciitue.  You  can  Dot 
longer  AfToril  lo  pay'tAxesoa  uoprodactiTe  timber  land.  Clear  ft, 
raise  t  boaotiful  crop  with  labor  and  recuperate  your  old, 
voro  out  land  br  pasturing.  Senil  t>o!<tal  card  for  IMuitratcd  Cata. 
loRoe.  givioK  price,  rrrms.  ipsiiranaial*  and  also  Informattoo  eon- 
cerntii;  our  Xew  IXL  Grabber.  Addrcni  tho  Uaoafacturcri, 

JAMES  MILNE  &  SON,  SCOTCH  QROVE|  lOWiW 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS. 

17  Spear  Street,      -      San  FranelMo. 

SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  lor  prices  on  Sewer  Pipe  for  culverts,  for  roadi, 
nd  tor  draining;  lands. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WMlewasli  Yodf  Barns  and  Fences! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Bither  Saooessfnlly. 

Catalog:ue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mail, 
WM.  WAINWBIGHT, 

No.  B  Spear  Street,  Sac  FranolBOO,  Oal. 


BYRON  JACKSON, 


MANUrACTURER  OF  - 


JACKSON'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUHP' 
WITH  VERTICAL  8UAFT 
FOR  PUMPING  FROM  WELLS. 


ENGINES,BOILERS,PUMPS, 

WINDMILLS,  HORSEPOWERS. 

COMPLETE  POWER  AND  PUMPING  PLANTS. 

Harvesting  and  Hay-Making  Machinery. 
Write  for  OatalOKue.  Addreee: 


BYRON  JACKSON,  625  Sixth  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal 


RED  SEAL  GRANULATED  98°^  LYE 

FOR  DBSTROYINQ  SCALE  BUGS  AND  OTHER  INSECT  PESTS 

ON   TREES    AND  PLANTS. 


FOR  TREE  WASH!  tfi^m^ 


—  08K  — 

One  poand  to  S  galloni  of  wat«r. 


Thoueaode  of  Orehardiets  testify  to  it3 
value,  using  it  in  preference  to  all  other 
preparations.  Where  the  Red  Seal  la  ap- 
plied it  kills  the  insects  and  at  the  same 
time  forms  a  coating  through  which 
others  cannot  peneirate.  When  used  In 
the  abova  proportions,  it  Is  a 

ORBAT   BENEFIT  TO 
THE  TBBBS. 

Put  up  in  SIFTINa-TOP  CANS,  so  that 
any  quantity  may  be  used  and  the  bal' 
aocc  preserved  uninjured. 

MANSFIELD  LOVELL, 

lS4  0itllfornla  St. ,  San  Francisco. 


P.CTOMSONaCO.PHlLAi* 


FOR  HOUSEHOLD  PURPOSES 

The  Red  Seal  Lye  is  Indispensable 

USED  AS  DIRECTED  it  wiirtake  the 
place,  and  at  76^  lesn  coHt,  of  all  other 
alkaline  preparations,  soaps,  etc..  now  on 
the  maiket.  ONB  CAN  will  make  I O  to 
19  lbs.  of  Bard  8o«d.  or  SOO  lb<. 
of  Soft  Soap.     See  Directions  in  Can. 

It  cleans  floors,  kills  roaches  and  buK) 
of  all  kinds,  cleans  milk  vessels,  tin  or 
wiod:  keeps  farmine  implements  bright 
and  free  from  rust;  Is  a  perfect  disinfect- 
ant:  softens  water,  washes  dishes  and 
clothes;  and  can  be  put  to  a  thousand 
uses  in  f  laoe  of  soap  or  other  prepara- 
tions. 


-BY- 


ALL  GROCERS. 


P.  C.  TOMSON  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  FOOD 


Patented  Jans  16,  1886;  Au^st  30,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  Jnne  12, 189a 


WK  WARBANT  this  machine  to  cat  Dry  or  Qreen  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  cloi;  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

GREEN  OCT  BONK  WILL,  DOUBLE  THE  NCMBER  OF  EOGS, 
will  make  them  36  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FBEDINQ  ILATERIALLT  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  Oalltornia  ponltrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  In  relation 
to  leecuog  peen  cut  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 


Paclllo  Ooast  AReota. 


PETALUMA.  OAIi. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  I  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAV  FSANCI8C0,  CAL. 

Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Oosta. 

CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Oraln  in  Store  at  lowest  pose ibie  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Cargoes  of  Wheat  furnished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  OBDERS  FOR  ORAIN  BAGS,  Agricaltoral  Implements,  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited, 

E.  VAN  EVERY,  Manaser.  A.  M.  BELT,  Asalatant  Manager. 


MEXICAN   PHOSPHATE   AND   SULPHUR  CO. 

NITROGENOUS  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

AS   AN   EFFECTIVE   FERTILIZER  IT  STANDS  UNRIVALED. 
 Send  for  Circulars  

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  OO.,  Agents, 

809-811  Sansome  Street  San  Frandaco,  Cal. 


p.STEINHAGEN  &  C9 


406  S408  DAVIS  ST  S.F. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AID  DIALSRS  M  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Pruita, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Bnans  and  Potato«t. 

Advanoee  made  on  Conalsnmenta. 
808  *  310  Dmrli  8t.,         San  FranciKo. 

[P.  0.  Box  19I4.1 
j^Oonilgnmanla  Bollsited, 

ALLISON.GRAY&CI 

eoi,  608,  606,  607  6t  600  Front  St., 
And  800  Washington  St,  SAN  FRANOUOO. 

C3r  JlIXrBXl  ,/\  Ti 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POULTRT,BOOS,OAME,OBAIN,PBODOOa 
AND  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS.. 

CommissiOD  Merchapts. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  UTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  RETURHS 

418.  416  di  417  Washlnston  St., 

(P.  O.  Box  2090.)  SAN  FRANCUOO. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  CaUfomla  St.,  S.  F, 
Hembsrs  oi  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Ezcbangs. 


rPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advaooss 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


[ISTABLISHID  18£i.J 


BE0R6E  HORROW  «  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

80  Olay  Street  and  28  Oommerdal  Street 
Sai  Fbancisoo,  Cau 
la^HIPFINO  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY.-^ 


EVELETH  &  HASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fruit,  Produce,  Poultry,  Game,  Egg 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc,  422  Front  St..  and  221,  OS, 
226  and  337  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


1^ 
REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH.  LIVER  AND  BOWELS. 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
Indtcesllon,  Ulllaui>nru.  Ilvstluche,  Oofutl- 

ration,  KjKprpola.  Clironk'  Uvcr  Troubled, 
Miilni.«,  llu.l  «  um|il<'xl<in.  I>j>ienlrry, 
Oirenotve  Hrrulb.  und  all  dlmrders  or  tke 
Htomacb,  Liter  and  Uo»('l«. 

lUpanif  Tabulea  contain  nothinK  injurious  to 
the  moMt  delicate  conatitutlon.  PlMuaut  to  take, 
safe,  efft'ctuAl.   Olve  Immfdiat©  relief. 

Sold  by  drufglsts.  A  liial  bottle  sent  byinail 
on  receipt  of  T6  cents.  Addreea 
THE  RIPAN8  CHEMICAL  CO.  ' 
10  SPRUCE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITT. 


WELL 


M  A  P  U'  V  ^  04 

III  H  U  n    I  fining.  OitMng,  Pumping, 
Wind  nnd  Steam:  HfatittQ  Boihrt.  Ao.  WiM 
■  ■  ^m^^na^  you  to  »«n(l  2Sc.  for  Enofehtpedla.of 

1600  Engra^'.n,,.  The  American  Well  Works.  Aurora,IIL 
also,  Gbi/n  £0,  ULi  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 


March  18,  1898. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Fbancisco,  March  IB,  1893. 
The  expected  grain  bulleiin  of  the  Government 
Statistician  has  been  issued,  and  the  quantity  of 
wheat  in  farmers'  hands  in  the  United  Slates  is 
said  to  aggregate  135,000,000  bushels,  36.000,000 
bushels  Uss  than  last  March  and  23,000,000  more 
than  the  remnant  of  the  very  small  crop  of  1890. 
This  condition  of  things  is  more  satisfactory  than 
many  had  anticipated.  It  was  feared  that  the 
aggregate  might  reach  the  enormous  surplus  of 
1892,  when  it  was  171,000,000  bushels,  indicating  a 
congestion  of  the  world's  market  that  reasonable 
time  could  not  heal,  and  (hat  might  continue  during 
another  entire  season,  if  not  longer.  There  is  a 
striking  evenness  of  visible  stocks  and  invisible 
stocks  of  wheat  in  1893  and  1892  making  the 
total  of  the  combined  supplies  ab  ut  the  same  at 
this  period  for  the  two  years.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Government  report  just  issued  takes  account  of 
wheat  in  farmers'  hands — "invisible"  stocks.  The 
New  York  Produce  Exchange  weekly  figures  are  of 
visible  stocks — in  warehouses,  etc.  For  1892  (March 
lolb)  the  visible  supply  in  the  United  Stales  was 
about  38,000,000  bushels;  for  1893,  79,000,000. 
We  therefore  find  that  the  total  reserves  for  the  two 
years  are  as  follows : 

Visible.        Invisible.  Tola'. 

1892  38,000,000    171,000,000  209,000,000 

1893  79,000,000    135,000,000  214,000,000 

Now  let  us  see  what  are  the  world's  supplies  for 
March  ist  in  past  years :  They  are  stated  by 
Bradstreet's  to  be  as  follows  (available  wheat  in 
United  States,  Canada  and  Europe  and  afloat  for 
Europe) : 

Bushels. 

1893  178,181,000 

1892  145,615,967 

189'  •  99523.948 

1890   95,841,000 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  are  figures  of  available 
stocks  (not  in  farmers'  hands),  and  that  their  in- 
crease accords  with  the  increase  of  visible  supplies  in 
the  United  States,  being  33.000,000  more  in  1893 
than  1892;  but  invisible  stocks  in  the  United  States 
are,  as  staled,  36.000,000  bushels  less  than  last  year. 
The  invisible  supply  must  b;  consideied  as  a  factor 
in  controlling  the  visible  supply.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  a  clear  comparison  between  the  world's  avail- 
able (visible)  stocks  and  the  invisible  stocks  of  the 
Unitt  d  States.  But  we  think  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  the  deficit  in  the  invisible  stocks  of  the  United 
State"!  Is  an  offset  to  the  increase  of  the  available 
world's  stocks.  In  other  words,  the  increase  in  the 
world's  available  supply  in  the  pist  year  is  just  about 
the  same  as  the  decrease  in  invisible  (or  farmers') 
stocks  m  the  United  States.  1  he  actual  condliions, 
so  far  as  supplies  go,  are  about  the  same  this  year 
as  one  year  ago.  The  controlling  feature  of  future 
prices,  therefore,  will  be  crops  and  crop  prospects  of 
1893.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  producer  and 
to  all  others  interested  in  grain  to  know  what  the 
yield  of  1893  will  be.  There  is  good  reason  to  an- 
ticipate a  falling  off  of  the  United  States  crop  east 
of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Reports  are  still  in- 
definite, but  it  is  fairly  well  settled  that  the  produc- 
tion will  be  less  than  last  year — some  say  20  per 
cent  less.  We  think  that  too  high  a  figure.  But  it 
is  altogether  likelv  that  it  will  be  materially  smaller. 
Prospects  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  good,  and  the 
yield  in  California  will  be  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  The  weather  generally  h.is  been  favorable, 
wiih  perhaps  too  much  rain  in  some  places.  But 
too  much  rain  is  better  than  too  litile,  provided  it 
is  less  than  a  fliod.  Seeding  has  been  finished  sat- 
isfactorily, and  the  important  thing  now  is  to  have 
good  growing  wealh»r 

Mr.  Bannister,  of  Starr  &  Co.,  gives  to  the  Rural 
Press  the  following,  as  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
quantity  of  wheat  to  be  carried  over  next  August  ist 
from  the  season  of  1892-93: 

Bushels. 

Visible  supply  March  10   79  000,000 

In  farmers' hands  135,000,000 


pec*ed  in  the  near  future,  better  feeling  pervades  the 
market  and  sellers  are  getting  in  better  position. 
Choice  grades  are  rather  scarce  and  move  off  fairly 
well. 

Corn  is  beginning  to  show  some  slight  movement, 
the  export  demand  having  improved  a  little.  Stocks 
are  plentiful,  however,  and  no  special  stir  is  to  be 
anticipated. 

Rye  is  steady. 

Fruits. 

Locally,  the  situation  is  about  as  it  has  been. 
Stormy  weather  has  caused  a  weakening  of  demand 
and  recei  ts  have  been  tree.  1  he  range  of  prices  is 
great,  and  it  is  difficult  to  give  stable  quotations. 
It  is  said  that  the  principal  strawberry  patches  in  the 
Alviso  district  have  been  flooded  for  the  eighth  time 
this  season,  and  growers  write  that  this  will  shorten 
the  crop  materially.  The  outlook  from  other  points 
is  not  very  promising  from  present  indications. 

In  regard  to  the  future,  Thomas'  Produce  Report 
says:  Never  at  this  time  have  the  fruit  trees  of 
the  State  looked  more  promising.  The  heavy  rains 
have  given  them  plenty  of  sap  to  draw  on  and  the 
the  cool  and  lowering  weather  has  kept  them  back, 
giving  the  buds  more  strength  to  resist  any  frost  and 
also  adding  flavor  and  keeping  qualities  to  the  fruit. 
A  heavy  Irost  is  now  the  only  possible  contingency. 


Oranses. 

It  cannot  be  disguised  that  there  is  present  de- 
moralization in  the  orange  market,  both  in  San 
Francisco  and  in  the  East,  lust  how  long  present 
conditions  will  prevail  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
packers  are  Inclined  to  take  rather  a  gloomy  view 
of  the  situation,  and  to  declare  that  a  large  part  of 
the  crop  must  be  marketed  soon  even  at  cut  prices. 
The  Riverside  Association,  which  started  in  the 
season  under  auspicious  circumstances,  has  been 
defeated  in  its  purposes  and  has  been  wholly  unable 
to  keep  up  prices.  Navels  must  be  marketed  early, 
and  it  has  been  impossible  to  hold  back  the  crop  as 
long  as  desired.  Seedlings  can  be  retained  because 
of  iheir  superior  keeping  qualities.  Two  important 
commission  houses — the  Earl  Fruit  Company  and 
the  Gnffin-Skelly  Company— have  withdrawn  from 
the  Riverside  Association,  and  Mr.  Everest,  owner 
of  the  largest  Navel  orange  orchard  in  bearing  in 
the  world,  has  been  shipping  all  along,  independent 
of  the  association.  Prices  were  recently  reduced 
temporarily  by  the  association,  and  this  reduction 
t  has  been  found  necessary  to  maintain  indefinitely. 
Independent  shippers  have  paid  no  attention  to  the 
association  prices  and  are  obtaining  what  they  can 
get.  Recent  shipments  of  oranges  to  New  York — a 
comparatively  new  market  for  the  California  prod- 
uct— are  said  to  have  failed  to  pay  expenses.  The 
large  Florida  crop  has  not  yet  been  disposed  of. 
One  thousand  carloads  are  yet  unsold,  but  it  is 
believed  to  be  mostly  in  bad  condition.  Unfavor- 
able weather  has  interfered  with  the  consumption. 
It  is  still  expected,  however,  that  when  the  Florida 
product  is  out  of  the  way  the  California  orange  will 
have  a  clear  field.  With  better  weather  and  the 
holiday  demand  at  the  World's  Fair,  reasonable 
prices  ought  to  be  obtained. 

Dried  Fruits. 


Less  spring  wheal  seed   17,000,000 

Four  months'  U.  S.  con- 
sumption  130,000,000 

Four  months' exports   10,000,000 


"214,000,000 


157,000,000 


Bilance  August  i   57,000,000 

•  This  includes  about  17,000,000  bushels  now  in 
California  which  cannot  reach  the  United  Kingdom 
until  the  1893  harvest  there,  and  is,  therefore,  mis- 
leading as  a  source  of  supply. 


Mr.  Bannister's  figures  are.  then,  that  there  will 
be  on  hand  August  i  iu  the  United  States  57,000,- 
000  bushels  to  be  carried  over  into  the  next  season. 
Similar  slocks  last  year  were  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  80,000  000  bushels.  It  Is  apparent 
that  inroad i  are  being  made  into  the  enormous  ex- 
cess carried  over  from  1891  and  1892. 

Other  Cereals. 

Barley  trade  has  been  light  during  the  week. 
Monday  no  sales  were  reporied  at  all  on  the  Call 
Board.  The  market,  however,  shows  a  ste-idy  tone 
and  there  has  for  some  time  been  gradual  improve- 
ment in  prices,  corre-i^ponding  with  the  improved 
feeling.  Feed,  however,  has  b'-en  dull,  while  brew- 
ing has  shown  a  deal  of  activity.  The  local  de- 
mand has  been  active  and  stocks  considerably 
diminished.  The  demand  is  expected  later  on  to 
improve  and  quotations  and  tone  to  be  better.  For  the 
present  the  weather  has  interrupted  the  local  situa- 
tion. 

Oats  have  b»en  slow,  though  the  market  is  some- 
what better  and  is  slowly  emerging  from  its  con- 
tinued dullness.  While  no  ^reat  activity  is  to  be  ex< 


A  local  authority  reports:  "The  past  week  has 
been  an  extremely  quiet  one  in  the  dried  fruit  mar- 
ket, as  there  is  so  little  stock  left  that  trade  is  neces- 
sarily limited.  Reports  from  the  East  are  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  a  good,  steady  demand,  but 
prices  are  now  so  high  and  the  season  so  late  that 
there  is  little  chance  (or  further  advance  there. 
The  trade  on  the  coast  is  now  mostly  of  a  jobbing 
nature,  as  stocks  are  all  out  of  the  producer's  hands 
and  are  taken  from  the  holders  only  on  consump- 
tive requirements."  Quotations  are  almost  nomi- 
nal.   They  are  unchanged. 

Provisions. 

Prices  for  California  smoked  beef  are  lower  than 
a  week  since.  Pork  products  show  no  change, 
though  the  activity  noted  recently,  due  to  a  rising 
market,  has  in  part  disappeared.  There  was  re- 
cently a  slight  break  in  Chicago  prices  of  pork 
products,  due  to  the  fact  that  intense  rivalry  had 
carried  prices  to  an  excessive  figure  and  to  a  drop 
in  cottonseed  oil,  used  largely  in  pork  compounds. 
Conditions  surrounding  the  market  are  unchanged. 
There  is  no  material  increase  in  the  supply.  The 
market  is  strong  at  present  quotations.  The 
Chicago  Brtfders'  Gazette,  March  8(h,  says  of  the 
situation:  "Since  our  report  of  one  week  ago  the 
hog  market  has  preserved  comparatively  a  steady 
tone.  There  have  been  slight  fluctuations  from  day 
to  day,  but  qu'tatlons  have  not  been  more  than  loc 
per  100  lbs.  aw 'v  from  those  last  given.  Receipts 
have  Increased  but  slightly — they  were  99,500  as 
against  85,813  for  the  previous  week — and  show 
little  or  no  improvement  in  quality.  In  the  char- 
acter of  the  demand  also  we  are  unable  to  note  any 
radical  change.  Several  of  the  local  packers  are 
making  a  show  of  running  their  h"U'!es,  but  they 
allow  Eastern  buyers  to  'gobble  up'  considerably 
more  than  half  the  offerings.  During  the  last  six 
days  less  than  50,000  hogs  were  packed  here.  By 
a  majority  of  the  stock-yard  people,  this  month's  re- 
ceipts were  expected  to  show  a  large  increase  on  the 
February  aggregate,  but  the  first  seven  days  have 
seen  an  increase  of  onlv  14,000  head.  The  total  for 
March  last  year  was  625,000  head." 

Poultry,  Butter,  Cheese  and  Esrgrs. 

The  poultry  market  is  in  excellent  condition. 
Arrivals  are  light  and  the  demand  very  good.  Quo- 
tations have  been  advanced  a  little  over  last  week 

Butter  is  coming  in  freely,  and,  except  for  very 
choice,  sales  are  very  slow. 

Eggs  are  unchanged.  Receipts  are  large,  and 
the  range  of  quotations  is  slow. 

Cheese  is  lower. 

Vegetables. 

Sellers  have  control  of  the  potato  market.  Arri- 
vals  have  been  limited,  and  another  advance  has 
occurred. 

Onions  are  in  good  shape. 

Vegetables  in  most  lines  are  more  in  favor  of  pro- 
ducers. Arrival-i  have  b-en  light  and  the  range  of 
quoiatiors  is  somewhat  higher.  Tomatoes  are  very 
scarce.  Rhubarb  is  plentiful.  Choice  asparagus 
sell.s  well.  Choice  peas  are  in  good  demand.  Cu- 
cumbers ar-pear  to  be  out  of  the  market.  String 
beans  are  plentiful. 

Wool. 

Thomas  Denigan,  Son  &  Co.  report  to  the  Rural 
Pkess  tliat  the  first  shipment  of  the  spring  clip  of  765,991  pounds, 


wool  received  by  them  was  made  March  5,  from 
Hanford,  Tulare  county.  It  was  a  small  consign- 
ment. Last  year  the  same  firm  received  its  first 
consignment  March  15.  At  that  time,  however,  a 
general  shipping  movement  had  begun.  This  year 
the  spring  clip  Is  not  fairly  under  way,  and  will  not 
be  until  about  April  i.  It  has  been  delayed  by 
stress  of  weather.  Prospects  for  satisfactory  prices 
are  good.  As  shown  in  another  place  on  this  page, 
supplies  in  the  United  States  were  lighter  January 
I  than  for  several  years.  No  unsold  stock  remains 
in  California.  The  manufacturing  demand  is 
greater  than  ever  before.  All  the  conditions  seem 
to  be  present  'or  a  prosperous  season.  The  early 
quotation  will  probably  be  20  cents. 

Miscellaneous. 

Soft-shell  walnuts  have  shown  a  sharp  advance, 
owing  to  great  scarcity. 

Honey  and  beeswax  are  firm,  with  stocks  very 
small. 

Hay  is  dull,  and  prices  depressed.  Supplies  are 
very  liberal,  and  there  are  no  present  signs  of  im- 
provement. 

Bran  has  been  advanced  50  cents  per  ton. 
Apples  are  somewhat    slow.    Choice  varieties 
are  disposed  of  without  trouble. 

Hops  are  dull  and  quotations  nominal. 
There  is  little  or  nothing  doing  in  game. 
Spring  lamb  is  beginning  to  come  in  with  some 
freedom.    The  demand  is  fair.    Pork  is  firm.  The 
market  is  well  supplied  with  other  meats. 
Good  tallow  is  in  excellent  demand. 
There  has  been  a  fair  movement  in  beans  for 
Eastern  shipment,  and,  as  stocks  on  the  coast  are 
light,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  will  all 
be  marketed  long  before  the  new  crop  is  ready  to 
harvest.    The  recent  rains  have  insured  crops  all 
over  the  Siate,  barring  a  late  frost,  which,  of  course, 
we  are  liable  to  have.    With  this  exception,  every- 
thing points  to  a  big  crop  all  along  ihe  line. 

The  Wool  Market  for  1892. 

The  quarterly  bulletin  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers,  just  issued,  contains  the 
following  review  of  the  wool  market  for  1892 : 

The  year  1892  has  been  noticeable  lor  the  amoun 
of  business  transacted  and  the  general  absence  of 
speculative  features.    While  the  total  sales  of  wool 
show  a  great  increase  over  any  prec-ding  year,  the 
business  has  been  largely  confined  to  the  provision 
by  manufacturers  tor  their  immediate  wants,  and 
consequently,  although  the  supply  has  been  larg 
and  readily  absorfied,  the  tendency  of  the  marke 
has  been  generally  downward.    This  is  especially 
true  of  "  Territories,"  which  have  to  some  extent 
lost  their  popularity,  having  drrpped,  according  to 
our  quotations,  from  57  to  58  cents  in  January  to 
54  to  55  cents  in  December  for  fine  medium  Mon 
tana.    Ohio  fleeces  XX,  in  the   meantime,  have 
nearly  held  their  own,  our  January  and  December 
quotations  being  the  same— 28 to  29  cents.  In 
March  the  price  was  reduced  to  275^  to  28  cents, 
but  these  wools  quickly  recovered  their  position. 

A  special  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  large 
importation  of  Australasian  wools.  The  total  quan 
tity  of  class  one  wool  (mostly  from  Australasia),  en- 
tered for  consumption  during  the  fiscal  year  was 
38  641,130  pounds,  exceeding  by  more  than  12,000,- 
000  pounds  the  imports  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
by  19,284,695  pounds  the  average  of  the  ten  pre- 
vious years. 

The  gross  imports  for  the  calendar  year  of  class 
one  wools  were  51,313  983  pounds.  The  importa 
tions  of  second  and  third  class  wools  for  the  same 
period  were  6.243.279  and  110.226.828  pounds,  re 
spectively.  In  spite  of  these  enormous  importations 
and  the  domestic  clip,  333,018,405  pounds  (as  shown 
in  our  last  bulletin),  the  largest  we  have  ever  hafl 
except  that  of  1884  (337.500,000  pounds),  the  con 
sumption  has  been  so  great  that  the  stocks  in  first 
hands  are  much  less  than  usual,  as  appears  from  the 
following  careful  estimate  published  in  the  Boston 
Commercial  Bulletin  : 


Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 


The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  opUona 
per  otl.  for  the  past  week: 

April  May.  June.  July 

58Ci7ld  53C8.!d  f8'9}d  SbH  }d' 

0907  d  S'iOS  d  5s083(i  6gO  id 

Ssiifiid  5sf>7id  6s  8  d  SsOSSd 

SsOPtd  5bn7Jd  SsftSid  6sn»}d 

6s  6Sd  5s07  d  6s  7Jd  SsOS.jd 


Mar 

Thursday        5807  d 

Friday   690BJd 

Saturday        6806  d 

Monday  Ss  6  d 

Tuesday   .'s05id 


Aug. 
5slO|d 
6slO  d 
6si  9id 
6809Id 
6s09  d 


The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  he  pant  week: 
.        £  '^^     P  8.    N.  D.  Market  for  P.  8 

Thursday...  29a9t     30s3d     2989d   Slow 

Friday  29.'(6d    3083d     29-6d   "  Weak 

Saturday..  29s6d    30s3d     298fid   Weak 

Monday  29a3d    3  sOd    29s3d  Weak 

Tuesday..., 2983d    30^0d    29  3d  '.'"Weak 

To-day  8  cahlegrani  Is  as  followr: 

LiviRpooL,  March  15.  — Wh.  a  -  Not  much  inqu'ry  Cali- 
fornia spot  lots,  6s  lljd;  off  coast,  298(^29»  Sd;  just 
shipped,  3fla;  nearly  due  298;  curgoos  off  coast,  very  slow 
Mark  Lane  wheat,  turn  easier. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  bushel  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York. 

™  Day.  March.  June.  July. 

Thursday   7.'}       7  • 

Friday   74}  ; 

Saturday   y^j  ; 

Monday   77}  j 

Tuesday   7 

The  fol'owlngts  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
New  York  March  15. -Wheat— 76io  for  May;  77o 

June  and  7jjc  for  July. 

Chlcagro. 

Day.  March. 

Thursday   73 

Friday   73} 

Sarurlay   73  J 

Monday   72J 

Tuesday   72j 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram- per  bunhel: 
Chicago,  March  15.   Wheat  7e|c  for  May. 


May. 

76^ 
76| 

76 


80 
73* 
79} 
79{ 
77I 

for 


July. 
741 
721 
73 
72| 
72} 


2,055  °o° 
1,500,000 


THE  AVAILABLE  SUPPLY  OF  DOMESTIC  WOOL,  JAN. 
I,  1893. 

The  supply  of  domestic  wool  now  in  the  United 
States  can  be  estimated  pretty  closely  as  follows: 
1893.  1892.  1891. 

Biston  30,659,500  28  705.300  24,042,900 

N-'W  York   3.901.500    3,728100  5,148,431 

Philadelphia   7  300,000    7,000000  7,500,000 

Albany  and  Troy..  1,440,000 

Hirlford   1,500,000 

Providence   100,000 

West  Pennsylvania      50  000 

Wheeling   175,000 

Ohio   935.000 

Michigan   470,000 

Louisville.   500,000 

Chicago   2,743.000 

Milwaukee   300,000 

St.  Louis   6,310,000 

Ttxas   195,000 

Territories   250,000 

Oregon   None. 

San  Francisco   1,525,000 


1 . 283  000 
2,500,000 

750  000 
1,000,000 

250,000 
5.200,000 
1,500,000 

260,000 
4,255,000 

400, 000 
7, 130,000 
1,005,000 

500. 000 

250,000 
3  275,000 


1,000,000 

375.000 
2,300,000 
1,370,000 

550.000 
3,000, 000 

500,000 
5, 1 10,000 

880,000 
1,000.000 

200,000 
7,397,000 


Total  58,354,000  68991,400  63.928,331 

The  large  pullers  are  closely  sold  down.  We  be- 
lieve that  ten  million  pounds,  our  last  year's  esti- 
mate will  be  sufficient  to  add  for  concealed  supplies 
and  wool  in  the  hands  of  pullers.  The  grand  total 
of  domestic  wool  unsold  in  the  country  on  January 
1st  is  therefore: 

Pounds. 

1893   68,354,000 

1892   78,991,400 

'891   75.9^8,331 

1890   85,000,0110 

1889   65,000,000 

1888  110,000,000 

THE  SUPPLY  OF  FOREIGN  WOOL. 

The  supply  of  foreign  wool  in  the  three  Eastern 
markets  compares  as  follows: 

1893.  1892.  1891. 

Boston   4.340.500     1,6)9.300  1793200 

New  York   8,548375    11,545,566  5,457,600 

Philadelphia...   5.500,000     8,000,000  7000,000 


Total  18,388875  21,154866 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  decrease 
ply  of  domestic  of  10  637,400  pounds, 


14.250,800 
in  the  sup- 
and  a  de- 


Miy. 
«1  2-i 
1  25} 
1  26 
1  2Si 
I  26} 
1  25J 
1  26 
1  2£{ 
1  2Si 
1  36t 


May. 
Ill 


crease  in  the  supply  of  foreign  (chiefly  carpet)  of  2,' 


San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

~.  March 

Thursday,  hlgh'st  \%\  30 

"        lowest   *1  :6J 

Friday,  highest   tl  3'J 

"     lowest   tl  26} 

Saturday,  highest   \\  30 

"        lowest   tl  2  } 

Monday,  highest     tl  30 

"      lowest   tl  26i 

Tuesday,  highest  tl  30 

'■       lowest   tl  26i 

tBuyer's  option, 

Th  ■  following  are  to-dav'i  recorded  sales  on  ^all: 
M  rnlng     formal.-  Wheat- May,  2'«i  tons,  $1  2Ei;  1200, 
8126;  120U.  .$1.2f  J.    December         tons,  31  0,  §1.32 

uer  ctl.  Ri-gular  Setsion.  May,  1300  toue,  $1  2100 
$1.26.  December— 310  Hen!",  81. i2  ^  ctl.  Afternoon  Ses- 
(sion.— May,  600  tons,  81.265  ¥  ctl 

BARLEY. 

„  March. 

Thursday,  highest   g  | 

"         lowest   83 

Friday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Saturday,  higheet    

"  lowest  

Monday,  highest   83j 

"      lowest   83} 

Tuesday,  highest   83| 

'*       lowest   83| 

•Sample  market-  choice  brewluj?. 

Barley  Inf  rmal —N  ■  sales.  Regular  SesBion.  — May,  ICO 
tons,  813c;  100,  84So  per  otl  Afterno  m  Se»fii 'n.— May.  300 
tons,  84jc.    May,  season's  storage  paid-100  tons,  8Sc  $  ctl. 

Markets  by  Tele{;raph. 

New  York.  March  12.— Canned  Fruits— Cheap  fig- 
ures, $1.35,  have  again  been  named  for  a  iricoi  s.  and 
some  sianJard  peachee  hive  sold  close  down  to  81.80. 
Rejections  of  a  portion  of  late  arrivals  arementioDed, 
as  iryers  were  disappointed  in  ihe  quality.  This  has 
led  to  much  dt'paraglng  gossip  which  is  hurtful  to  a 
market  on  which  goods  have  to  undergo  a  long 
period  of  inactivity, 
i-eaches— Steady  at  13®16c. 

Prunes— Strong  prices  check  prompt  sales,  but 
holders  do  not  seem  disposed  to  give  way.  Boxes 
were  q'loted  four  sizes  at  U@U%e. 

Ra  sins — California  held  strong  by  their  few  own- 
ers. Some  were  released  to  a  fpw  buyers,  who  must 
provide  for  assured  use  at  6c.  Chicago  it  is  thought, 
will  be  an  early  buyer.  This  loots  as  though  specu- 
lators' views  win  be  supported.  Bags  are  now  quoted 
at  6c  for  prims,  and  6c  for  Kelected;  clusters  have 
sold  at  $2  10,  but  there  are  brands  above  that  rate. 
Qo' d  layers,  $1.75@1  85;  loose  in  boxes  sold  at  81.50, 
with  81.60  now  asked  for  similar  grades.  Off  quality, 
$1.30. 

Apricots— Firm  at  lB>^®17J^c,  with  18c  demanded 
for  larae.  bright,  smooth  good». 

Wool — A'snrtments  at  all  seaboard  points  seem 
pretty  well  broken  up,  and  large  buyers  make  only 
•piece-out"  visits  to  market.  Everything  looks 
favorable  for  the  new  clip.  From  the  cord  I  Ion  of 
matters  the  grower  oneht  to  have  a  favo'able  start 
ttils  coming  clip.  Prices  have  ruled  firm  with  re- 
duced stocks  materiallv  advanciiie  views  of  quality. 
Australian  wool  firm  Shipments  from  lecent  foreign 
markets  are  now  arri  vine  direct  to  maiiufac'urers 

Sales  at  New  York— 406.'  00  pounds  of  domestic, 
55  000  Australian  and  nearly  1,000  000  carpet  goods, 
including  a  large  block  of  Donskio,  Inst  week. 

Sales  at  Boston— 1  871,0(10  domestic,  inc'uding  50,000 
California;  also  388,000  Australian  and  '250,000  carpet. 

Lima  beans  show  a  good  deal  ot  s'reagth;  100-bag 
lots  and  under.  «2  25(5)2  30  spot  bushel. 

Honey- Almost  any  shade  of  strained  amber  brings 
10  cents. 

California  fresh  asparagus,  %^<fi>'S  per  case  to  th© 
trade. 

Canned  neas  have  sold  at  81.30;  Oregon  peas,  81-10. 

Hides  Quii't,  thp  demand  l)einK  limited  to  best 
erades.  bales,  1000  California  at  12>^@13c  full 
we  ghts. 

Hops— Interior  State  dealers  have  again  controlled 
considerable  trade.  Four  hundred  bales  have  re- 
cently sold  at  20c.  This  cuts  down  brewers'  pur- 
rhnse^  in  thi"  city  Spot  biivors  are  bindlni;  21c  for 
styles  of  ■'acificand  Slate  that  ought  to  rate  above 
nrime-  22V^i  is  ihe  extreme  at  the  close  for  choice- 
Ex  orts  lor  the  week,  290  bales. 

MiisfHrd  Seed— No  yell>w  ' 'alifornia  Is  off -red  un- 
der 7}<(@sc.  This  Is  below  last  quotation,  tput  buyers 
here  Hud  abroad  »re  supplied  for  the  time  being. 
Holders  look  for  a  recovery  of  late  prices,  or  at  least 
a  support  of  present  rates,  before  new  crops  can  be- 
come au  opposinR  feature. 

California  Products  at  Chlcagro. 

Chicago,  March  14.— 'California  Dried  fruits- There 
is  a  quiet,  ralhfr  slow  market  quoted,  but  as  a  rule 
prii  es  are  steadily  maintained,  for  there  are  no  large 
stocks  of  anything  afclde  from  raisins,  perharg,  and 
there  is  no  overstock  of  those  remaining  ali-o  in  flim 
hands 

Raisins— London  layers,  S-Town  box,  $1.40® 
1.60;  do  3-crown,  fancy,  81.75(001  85  li)0«e  Muscatels, 
3-(;rown.  according  toqualiiy,  81  2S(ail  35:  do  4-crown, 
Bks H^Ib  6'/i(a6c:  do  3-rrow'>  6>^(3i.'iJi  ';  do  2-crown, 
6c;  do  seedless,  according  to  condl  1  n  and  qua'iiy, 
4V^@5n  Prunes— 40  t.o  60  10  the  lb  In  sa'  ks.  13c;  60 
to  6U.  12>^r;  60  o  7a,  12c:  70  to  80  80  io90.  \\y.V,\ 

90  to  100,  lOVSc;  100  to  I'20  lOc  Apr'Cots— New  cbofce 
to  fancy,  saclis,  1»  lb.  16(^17:  n«w,  lair  to  good  16<g> 
lejrjc.  Peaches- Peeled,        boxes,  f,  »>,  22@24c; 
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peeled,  sacltB,  20@22c:  unpeeled,  13>^@13>^c.  Necta- 
rines- Red,  sacks.  ^  ft,  ll@12c;  white,  12cal3c. 

OranRes— Tlie  demand  and  supply  are  hardly  in 
proper  proportion,  there  being  rather  an  excels  of 
the  latter.  A  good  part  of  the  trade,  both  here  and 
Western  points,  has  secured  considerable  California 
stock  during  the  past  ten  days,  and  demand  in  con- 
fluence has  waned.  There  are  quite  free  otrerings  at 
the  present  time  and  an  ea*y  ffeling  prevails  The 
market  for  Florirtas  is  also  affected  and  sales  are 
slow.  Even  the  Indian  Rivers  are  not  selling  as  well 
as  was  calculated  on.  An  easy  feeling  prevails 
throughout  the  entire  market.  Among  auction  sales; 
California  Oranges— Seedlings.  bx.  128  to  216  to  the 
bx,  82(92.26;  250  to  800,  $1.76@1.90;  Riverside  Seed- 
lings, 128  to  216,  82  25'^2.60;  "BO  to  3"0,  Jl.90(i* i.lO; 
Navels,  200  to  216,  «2.25@2.50,-  96  to  176,  $2.90(33;  fancy 
to  extra,  83  50m. 

The  Hop  Market. 

Mark  Lane  Jixprfiui,  Feb.  20;  There  has  been  a 
quiet  trade  doing  in  English  hops  at  late  reduopd 
values.  There  i"  an  utter  absence  of  sptcula'ion,  the 
demand  being  confined  to  retail  orders  for  immedi- 
ate requirements.  Old  reds  continued  to  sell  in 
pretty  (air  quantities  but  values  are  still  low.  New 
York  State  and  Pacific  Coast  hops  are  arriving  more 
treely.  but  there  is  a  good  demand  for  them,  even 
the  lower  qualities  of  the  latter  selling  quite  readily. 
Continental  markets  are  quiet,  but  values  continue 
to  be  in  advance  of  those  current  on  this  market. 
The  brewing  trade  in  (Sermany  is  depressed,  and, 
moreover,  it  is  stated  "German  brewers  are  reluf tant 
to  lay  in  stocks  of  any  magnitude,  in  view  of  the 
proposed  largely  increased  brewing  tax." 

Visible  SupDiy  of  Grain. 

New  York,  March  13  —The  visible  supply  of  grain 
is;  Wheat.  79,104.000  bushels,  an  increase  of  7000; 
com,  16.309,000  bushfils,  an  increase  of  215,000;  oats, 
4,933,0(X)  bushels,  a  defrease  of  226,000;  rye,  314  000 
bushels,  a  decrease  of  5000;  barley,  1,520,000  bushels, 
a  decrease  ot  199,000. 

General  Produce. 

Extra  choice  in  good  packages  fetch  au  advance  on  top 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
qnotatlons.  Marih  1.";.  1893. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS.  Do  good  1  22i(s  

Bayo,  ctl   2  70      3  76  iDo  fair  1  20  <S  —  ~ 

Butter    2  75  (ce  3  nO  lOfT  Grades  1  05  (g    1  12J 

Poa   2  75  (d  2  80  (Sonora  1  20  (g  1  30 

Red    2  75  (o!  3  00  I  HOPS. 

Pink    2  70  (a     —  il892,  fair   IB  (JC  — 

Small  White...  2  65  (a  2  86  nrmd   IS  (g  ~ 

Large  White...  2  70  <a  2  80  iChoice   19  — 

Lima   3  20  (»     -  ;  FLOOR. 

Fid  Pea8,blk  eye  1  10  (o.  I  65  iExtra,citymills  3  90  CS 

Do  green   2  00  @  2  25  iDo  country  m'ls. 3  90  @ 

golit   ..4  50  ^  5  50  iSnperfine          2  60  (en  3  00 

BUTTER.    " 


Dried  Fruits. 


Oal.,    poor  to 

fair,  fb  

Do  g'd  to  choice 
Do  Giltedged. . . 
Do  Creamery. . . 
Do  do  Giltedge. 
EaBtPm,  lad  e.. 
Oal.  Pickled  .. 

Cal.  Keg   15  (3 

Eaat'ra  Crt^am'y    19  la 

CHEESE. 
Oal.  choice 

cream  

Oo  fair  to  good. 
Do  Giltedged.. 

Do  Skim  

Young  America 

EGGS 
Oal.  "asia,"  doz 

Do  shaky  

l>o  candled  

Do  choice   17  & 

Do  fresh  laid . . .  — 
Do  do  s'lcd  whte  — 
Do  selected   —  @ 


15  at 
20  (ft 

22  @ 

23  «r 

24  W 

15  @ 

16  'ffl 


n  (a 
10  m 
13  ® 
5  (a 

13  (9 


10  m 
17  @ 


NUTS— Jobbing, 
Walnuts,  hard 
shell.  Cal.  lb.. 
Do  soft  shell . . . 
Do  paper-shell. . 
Almonds,  sftsh'l 
Paper  shell  ... 

Hard  shell  

Brazil  

Pecans,  small.. 

Do  large   14  ^ 

Peanuts   3^' 


Filberts   10  @ 

12  Hickory   7 

11  jOhestnuta 

—  ONIONS. 
64,811verskin      .     2  CO  (te  2  10 

13  :  POTATOES. 
River  Reds..     .     80  @  -  - 

—  Early  Rose,  ctl.  1  00  (3  1  10 

—  I  Peerless  .     ...     80  @  90 

—  IDo  do  OregoD. .  1  15  w  1  25 

—  Sweet   1  60  (B  1  75 

17  I  Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
IH  I  money. 

16  !  POULTRY. 


Outside  prices  for  selected,  Hens,  doz   7  00  (g  8  00 

large  eggs  and  inside  prioeslRoosters.  old. . .  51  ^  7  50 
for  mixed  sizes— small  eggs  Do  young.  ..  7  60  (S  9  00 
are  bard  to  sell.  IBrollers,  small.  4  50  @  5  00 

FKt£D.  DO  large   5  60  @  7  00 

Bran,  ton  14  (J0@  14  60  Fryers   7  00  S  8  lO 

Peedmeal  26  O  '(0  26  00  Ducks   7  00  @  7  50 

Or'd  Barley.... 19  Km  19  50  Do  large   8  00  @  9  50 

Middlings  19  00®  22  00  Geese,  pair          2  26  @  3  00 

Oil  Oake  Meal..  @  35  00  ! Turkeys,  gobl'r.     20  &  21 

HAY.  Turkeys,  hens..     20  @  21 

Compressed  ...  7  60(S  10  00  Do  dressed  20  23 

Wheat,  per  ton .  7  00«»      —  '    All  kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 

Do  choice      ..  @  12  00  :or  small,  sell  at  less  thai 

Wheat  and  oats  7  00®  10  00  quoted;  if  largo  and  in  good 

Wild  Oats   7  00®  9  00  condition,  they  sell  Cor  more 

Cnltirated  do  .  6  00®  9  00  than  quoted. 

Barley   6  00(a  8  50  — ; — 

Alfalfa.    8  00(a  10  60  Manhattan  Egg 

Olover   7  00&  9  60     Food  (Red  Ball 

Straw,  bale   35@      50    Brand)  in  100- 

ORAIN,  ETC.  lt>.  Cabinets 

Barley,  feed,  ctl   76  (g 

Do  good    81}® 

Do  choice   SHW 

Do  brewing   925@ 

Do  do  Giltedge .  96  @ 
DoOhevalier...  82i@ 
Do  do  Giltedge. 1  16  ® 

Buckwheat  I  76  (ff 

Com,  white....!  05  (0 
Yellow,  large. .  .1  06  # 

Do  small  1  06 

Oats,  milling...!  40 


Feed,  choice....!  3'jS  

Do  good  1  31  @  

Do  fair  1  30  @  

Do  common,...!  25  (g  

Surprise  1  .50  @  

Black  feod  1  05  ® 

Gray  1  25  @ 

Rye  1  10  @ 

Wheat,  milling 

Giltedged. . . . .  1  30  (£«  

Good  to  choice..!  27  (g  !  28 
Do  fair  to  good. 1  2'i®  126 
Shlpping.cholce  1  22{<3   1  35 


mi  60 
»u  PROVISIONS. 
 Oal.  bacon, 

-  —     heavy,  per  lb,     12  (g  13 
97J  Medium                13  (g  14 

-  -   Light                     Hi(a  16 

90  Lard                    11  &  16 

 Cal  sm'k'd  beef .     10  @  — 

2  no  iHams,  Calsalfd     15jS  — 

1  07i  Do  Eastern .  16J(@  17 
1  071;  SEEDS. 

1  07J  Alfalfa                 10  (g  !0 

!  60  Olover,  Red....     15  (a  - 
30  (OS 


2JM 
4J@ 


White 
Flaxseed  . 
Hemp  .... 

Do  brown   5  (of 

  HONEY -1892  CROP 

I  12i  White    c<  mb, 

1  3'>     2-lb  frame  

1  13  Do  do  l  ib  frame 
White  extracted 

-  —  .Amber  do  

Dark  do  

Beeswax,  lb  — 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected,  in  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  March  15.  1S93. 

liimea,  Mex         6  00  ^ 

Do  Cal   —  « 


Apples   35  la  66 

Do  Good   75  (a  1  25 

Do  Extra  choice  1  51  ®  1  75 

Pears   25  O  1  00 

do  Winter  Nelis  1  00  ®  !  60 

Persimmc's          60  @  1  00 

Oranges,  pr  bx- 


Keedl'g,RiTer'de  1  35  i 

Do,  Fresno  1  26  ( 

Do,  ButfiOo...  1  35  ( 


on  outsl  le  quotations 
Beets,  Bk  -  (» 

Carrots,  sk   50  @ 


Okra,  dry,  lb. . . . 

12i'it 

Parsnips,  ctl   1 

00  & 

I  35 

Peppers,  dry,  lb 

5  » 

7 

Turnips,  ctl. . 

-  (9 

en 

Cahhae"  "»  lbs 

75  » 

85 

'Garlic,  ?«»>.... 

J® 

U 

Mar'fat  Squash, 

*!ton  12 

00  ®!6  00 

60  @ 

60 

60  ® 

60 

Mushrooms, #  lb 

rto.  Common. . . 

10  ® 

16 

Do.  Button  

20  (g 

30 

Tomatoes,  box. 

String  Beau4. . . 

15  & 

20 

8  (g 

10 

(!reen  Peas  .... 

6  (S 

8 

i  AsT^aragus  

10  (g 

20 

Cucumbers,  doz  1 

01  (g 

1  60 

I  New  Potatoes.. 

a  («t 

3 

BEEF. 

Utah  fed. .   

Grass  ted,  extra  6}^ 

First  quality   6  @  — 

Beoonn  quality  5  ^  — 

Third  quality  44®— 

Bulls  and  ►bin  Cows... 2  a— 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  6  @7i 

Do  Ught  8  @8J 

Dairy  8J«9 


Live  Stook 

6} 


MUTTON. 

Wetheis   84«— 

Ewes   8  ®— 

Do  Spring  16  ^18 

HOGS. 

I  Light,  m  lb,  oents   H®— 

Medium   7  ®— 

IHeary   7i(?t- 

Soft   B  ®- 

Feeders  eja- 

fl'n^k  Ttrm   6  (»  6} 

Dressed  10  @IOi 


The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  merchants  for  consignments  "i^y 
growers.  Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the 
highest  quotations,  while  poor  sells  slightly  bel'>w  the  low- 
est qxiotations.  Prices,  unless  otherwise  specified  are  for 
fruit  iu  sacks;  add  for  60-lb.  boxes  ic  per  lb.  and  for  2,5-tb. 
boxej4  3  to  Ic  per  lb. 

APPLES-  1892.  iDn  do  choice  15®! 

Sun-dried,  }'s   4iW  6}|Do  do  fancy  —  (816 

Do  sliced  5J@  6VEvap.,  peeled,  in  box- 

Evap.  bl.,rii'g,50-Ib.bx  8K<?10     es  choice   18J@- 

Fancv,  higher  Do  do  fancy  20  ®21 

APRIOOTS-1893.  PLUM8-1892. 

Do  bleached  13J@-  Pitted,  suu-drled  10  ®10J 

Dodo  fancy  !?-  ®16  Do  evap.  boxes, cboicell  i«'12 

Evap  choice,  in  boxes.l5  ®16  iUupitted    4  @  5 

Do  fancy,  do  15i@17  PRUNES-1392. 

FIGS- 1893.  Cal.  French,  ungraded  7i@  8 

Sun-dried,  black  4  @— 6iDo  graded.  60  to  100. .  9{««10 

Do  white  34®  4  Do  do  40  to  60  11  ®12 

URAPES— !892.  Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

HuD-dried,  stemless..  SJ^  3  RA18INS-1892. 

Do  unstemmed   ij®  2  Do  choicest  do. .  .1  60  ®1  60 

NECTARlNES-1892.      Do  prime  or  bx. .  1  26  @1  40 

Red,  sun-diied   7  ®  8  Loose  Muscatels, 

Do  Evap  ,  i- boxes..  .iuei2     2-crown.  pr  bx. .   75  ^l  00 

White,  sun-driel          9J@ll  Do  3-crown  do  . . .  1  10  (91  20 

Do  evaporated  12ju»I3  Do  do  do  f  aced . . .  1  20  ii.!  25 

PBARS-1892.  UnstemedMusca- 
Sun-dried,  quarters..  2i®  3     telsiusks  pr  lb.     2i(g  3 

Do  sliced   4  ™  SJ  Steni'ed  2-crown.     3  ® 

Evap  ,  slic'd.  In  b'les.  7  ®  8  Stem'ed  ^-orown . .  31®  44 
Unp'led.q'rfd.Wch'd   5(8  8  Se'dl's  M'sc't'lasks     4  "r  5 

PKACHf:S-1892.         Dodo  in  bis   ®1  CO 

Sun-dried,  uniieeled. .  7  @  7iDo  Sultanas,  sks.     6  @  7 

Do  do  prime,  bl  ched.  9  ®10J  Do  do  bxs   —  @1  40 

Do  do  choice,  do  II  "^lli    Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 

Suc-dr  ,  pl'd,  brcbed..!n  @!1  i25,  60  and  75  cents  higher  rr- 
l>o  do  prime  14    —  'spectively  than  whole  boxes 


Harvey's  Improved  Steel  Snatch  Block. 

Patented  December  13,  1892. 

Our  improved 
steel  snalcb  block, 
a  cut  of  which  we 
here  give,  is  admit- 
ted  by  experts 
wherever  tested  to 
be  the  best  block  of 
the  kind  in  existence 
for  the  following 
reasons:  Being 
mad"  of  the  best 
qua'ity  of  refined 
steel  It  gives  greater 
strength  in  propor- 
tion to  its  weight, 
and  the  opening 
side  being  a  solid 
piece  does  not  de 
tract  from  its 
strength  as  in  other 
blocks.  In  using 
wire  cable  the  great 
damage  to  which 
the  cable  is  subject 
in  other  blocks  bv 
becoming  jammed 
between  the  cheek 
plate  of  the  block 
and  rim  of  the  pullev  is  entirely  overcome  in  ours, 
as  the  guiding  ribs  B  which  are  shown  in  the  cut  are 
snugly  fitted  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheek  plates- 
and  completely  cover  the  rim  of  the  pullfy,  making 
accidents  of  this  kind  impossible.  For  bridge  or 
wharf  building,  on  board  ship,  in  mines  or  lumber 
woods,  for  stump  pulling,  house  moving  or  any- 
where that  a  first-class  block  is  required,  it  is  su- 
perior to  anything  that  has  ever  been  placed  on  the 
market.  I  will  send  this  block  to  responsible  parties 
anywhere  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  if  after  a  fair  trial 
it  fails  to  give  satisfaction,  it  can  be  returned  at  my 
expense.  Also  pa'entee  and  manufacturer  of  the 
California  Slump  Puller  which  is  now  in  general  use 
from  Arizona  to  British  Columbia  and  successfully 
removing  all  growths  of  timber  from  chapparal  to 
redwood  stumps  20  feet  in  circumference.  I  make 
a  specialty  of  hooks,  blocks,  chain  cable  and  all  ap- 
pliances used  in  stump  pulling,  and  orders  large  or 
small  shall  have  prompt  and  careful  attention. 
Catalogue  and  price  list  sent  free  on  arplicition. 
Address,  Geo.  Harvey,  82-84  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Trmnble  &  Bebee's  Seed  Catalogue 

This  old  reliable  seed  house  sends  its  illustrated 
catalogue  for  1893  to  all  who  desire  il.  Their 
stock  is  new  and  ot  the  highest  quality  that  can  be 
obtained.  The  firm  reports  business  for  the  past 
year  satisfactory,  and  the  outlook  for  the  coming 
season  very  encouraging.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
patronage  of  old  friends  will  be  continued,  and  that 
many  new  patrons  may  be  added. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  bees 
or  honey  should  send  to  A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio, 
for  bis  catalogue  and  a  samole  copy  of  Gleanings  in 
Bee  Culture — a  semi-monthly  magazine  of  36  page?, 
beautifully  illustrated  with  hali-tone  engravings. 
It  has  also  a  home  and  garden  department,  making 
it  of  value  to  many  not  interested  in  bees.  Samples 
sent  free  for  the  asking. 


§reakfast  foods 

IHEJOHN.T.CUTTINGCO.SOLEAGENTS, 


PAOIFIO  RURAL  PRESS  I 
la  the  Largest  Illustrated  and  Leading  A^ioul 
tural  and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  West. 
E^ablished  1870.  Trial  Subscriptions,  50c  lor 
S  mos.  or  92.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWEY 
PUBLISHING  CO..  220  Market  Street.  San  Franclmr. 


APIARIAN  supplies; 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Queens, 
Tested,  «3.0U 

each;  untested,  $1.00  each.  L  Hives,  |1  BO  each.  Root's 
V  groove  seotlons,  $6  per  1000.  Dadant's  comb  founda- 
tion, sec  and  6ec  a  pound.  Smokers  •!  each.  Globe 
veils.  »1  each,  eta,  WH.  STTAN  &  SON,  San  Mateo.  Cal. 


The  Dandy  Steel  Windmill. 

The  Challenge  Windmill  Co.,  Batavia,  111.,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  windmill  concerns 
in  existence,  and  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
made  a  specialty  of  building  windmills  and  water- 
supnly  goods,  their  manufictures  being  found  in  all 
p^rts  of  the  civilized  world,  and  at  present  they 
have  larg'^  orders  from  South  America.  But  they  do 
not  care  for  foreign  trade,  as  ihey  are  having  all 
they  can  do  to  keep  up  with  home  trade,  and  have 
been  running  their  shops  for  months  past  15  hours 
per  d»y.  They  have  the  largest  windmill  factory  in 
the  world  run  by  water-power,  lighted  throughout 
with  rhe  latest  and  best  system  of  electric  light,  and 
they  claim  to  turn  out  goods  at  a  lower  price  than 
can  be  done  by  competitors,  quality  considered. 
The  Dandy  mill  is  simplicity  itself  and  of  great 
strength  and  durability,  and  one  of  the  most  tasty 
and  beautiful  mills  of  the  many  before  the  trade.  It 
is  made  in  two  styles— the  single  motion  and  the 
geared.  The  single  motion  gives  one  stroke  of  the 
pump  to  each  revolution  of  the  wheel,  whereas  with 
the  geared  mill  it  takes  two  and  one-half  revolutions 
of  the  wheel  to  make  one  stroke  of  the  pump.  The 
Dandy  steel  tower  is  made  with  four  corners,  very 
heavy  angle  steel  being  used  to  withstand  severe 
storms.  The  girts  also  are  made  of  heavy  angle 
sieel  and  tbe  braces  of  heavy  flat  steel  rods.  The 
ladder  is  a  genuine  ladder,  with  regular  steps  and  is 
easily  climbed,  but  if  the  mill  be  furnished  with 
graphiie  bearings  that  is  unnecessary.  This  wide- 
awake and  progressive  company  also  furnishes  both 
mills  and  towers  galvanized  so  that  mill  and  tower 
will  last  25  years  without  painting.  They  claim  to 
he  the  first  to  bring  out  a  galvanized  tower  and  mill 
It  would  seem  that  dealers  and  users  of  other  wind 
mills  could  desire  no  more  than  what  this  company 
offers,  viz. :  A  windmill  that  never  needs  oil  and  a 
windmill  and  tower  that  never  needs  painting. 
They  offer  to  send  the  outfit  on  30  days'  test  trial. 
The  Challenge  Winrimill  and  Feedmill  Co.  also 
manufacture  the  celebrated  Challenge  geared  and 
pumping  windmills,  the  Challenge  "double  header  '' 
geared  windmill— the  only  double  header  in  the 
world— and  the  O.  K.  and  Dai^y  solid  wheel  wind 
mill,  known  the  world  over  for  their  many  superior 
qualities. 

Oar  Agents. 

J.  C.  HOAO — San  Francisco. 
R.  G  Bailey- San  Francisco. 
F.  D.  HoLMAN— California. 
Geo.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 
Samuel  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Cal. 
A.  0.  Godfrey— Oreeon. 

K.  H.  Scbaeffle— E1  Dorado  and  Amador  Co't, 
C.  E,  R0BKBT8ON— Hnmboldt  Co. 
E.  R.  Jenkins,  Del  Norte  Co. 
T.  B.  Li  Sikub— Mendocino  and  Lake  counties. 


Are  Yon  Going  Eait? 

Take  the  Santa  Fe  route.  You  will  find  it  to  your 
Interest  to  call  on  or  address  the  undersigned  before 
purchasinir  tickets.  No  other  line  crossing  the  contl' 
nent  can  offer  you  a  trip  combining  equal  comfort  and 
pleasure.  The  only  line  running  Pullman  palace  and 
tourist  Bleeping  cars  through  to  Chicago  on  the  same 
train  every  day  without  change.  Personally  conducted 
excursiona'  through  to  Boston  leave  every  Tuesday, 
W.  A.  BISSELL,  650  Market  street,  Chronicle  Building, 
jan  Francisco. 


PERKINS,  BRANDT  &  CO  . 

117  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

This  Low  Price 

PUMPING 
MACHINE 

 Is  Expressly  

 Deslttned  for  

■  .  11 


Irrigation 


WiTERSDPPlT 

 FROM  ... 


WELLS. 


The  Pump  is  all 
Brass  and  the  Work- 
ing Parts  m»y  b? 
draw<  no  Ibrouuh 
the  Pipe  for  Repairs. 

It  has  very  long 
stroke,  great  capac 
it\  and  durability 

IMPORTANT-Our 
Fconomical  Pumping 
Equipments  elevate 
water  for  land  irri' 
gatlon  at  a  less  cost 
per  acre  than  water 
now  supplied  by  the 
canal  systems  in  use 

BPKCIAL  ISTIMATBS 
ON  AI'PLICATION 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  KiHDALu,  If.  D. 

86  Fine  Engravings  snowing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dia- 
eabes.  Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  effects  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  principal  iredlcinesuserl 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  o(  med- 
diclnes.  Rules  (or  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  &ne  en- 
_  graving  showing  the  appearanoe 

of  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  19  printed  or.  fine  paper 
and  has  nearly  100  pages,  7ix6  Inches.  Price,  only  26 
cents,  or  flva  <or  II.  on  receipt  of  which  we  wlU  aend 
by  mall  to  any  address  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  no 
Warket  Street.  Snn  l^nr'i-co 


■^'irCETDCDG  SEND  FOR 

■  ■  lyivEar  bllLO   Sample  copy  of 


D 


CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

AHandnomelyllluetratedpPP  fillDPI  ITC 
M»«aiine  and  Catalog,  of  DCt  OUTrLICO 
I'UliK.         AilOH  1.  KOOT,  Medina.  O. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUY 


THE  BEST! 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  Certainly  the  Best  Preparation  of  Its 
Kind  In  tbe  Market.  Ranchers,  Stock- 
Raisers  and  Horse-Owners  of  Every  De- 
scription Will  Tell  You  That  It  Does  Good 
Work  Every  Time. 


kiBSBKS.  H  H.  MootB  &  Sons,  Stockton,  Cal.— Obntli- 
mbn;  In  answr  to  your  inquiry,  would  state  that  1  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  f.iuiment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  M  nlo  "  (or  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  ^ery  much.  She  ralved  the  next  day.  and 
while  still  (buffering  from  the  sprain  gave  tb<4  largest 
authenticated  quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  tbia  coast 
(10)  gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  re- 
lict rec  ived  from  vour  remedy.  I  consider  it  a  necessity 
In  my  etabl>B,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  I'erfectly 
sife,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  barm  with  It,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yours,  FRANK  H  BUKKK, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holstelns  and  Berkshireg. 

Henio  Park,  Cal,,  January  22d,  18S9. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS. 

248  MAIN  STREET.  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


STOCK  H  SCALES 


 $45. 

U.S. STANDARD.  FULLY WARRANTEB- 

rVDeUveredatmrK  &  (ttatloo  and  ample  tim*  1* 
traildinff  and  teatins  aljowed  before  aoceptaooa. 

OSGOOD  &  TUOllllPSOII.Binghamton.lt 

PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 

TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Iweoty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  %ny  other  od  tbe 
market.    Send  for  Catalogue, 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN.  Agent, 

l^e  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FBANOISOO. 


AOTClI.    BUSINKM8  PBAOTICK. 


LIFB  SCHOLARSHIPS,  ITS. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
English  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  in  getting  po 
Itiona.    Send  for  circulars.      r.  A.  KOBINHUN,  Free. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQE, 

34  POST  ST.,  8.  P. 
|jH)R  SBVENTT  -  FIVB  DOI.I.AB8  THIS 
I;  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  PeomanBhlp,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
tor  six  (ull  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  haa 
ItB  graduates  In  every  part  of  the  State. 

jHT  SbNI)  for  ClKOULlK. 

E.  P.  HKALD,  Pretrtdenl. 


School  ol  Practical.   Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Asaaying, 
7J8  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISOO,  OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLKN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $38;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Aaaay, 
I3S;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Fall  course  of  aseaying,  160. 


B«QT »  or  iqm^'n 


'  Rend  'nr  firnnUr 


I  American  Bee  Journal, 


(Establlsbed  1x61.) 


IS  Oldest,  Largest.  Hest, 
C'heiipost  and  the  Only 
weekly  Bee-Paper  in  all 
I  America.  :12  paires,  Jl.OO 
I  a  year.   Send  for  Krff  Sample. 
SI. 00  BEE-BOOK  FREI 

GEO.  W  YOKK  &  CO.,  '>6  Fifth  Ivf,,  Chicaso,  11'. 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

Sole  Acente, 

Mo.  B  MABKBT  ST„      -     SsD  Franolsoo. 
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Electricity  in  the  Kitchen. 

Electric  cooking  is  now  coming  into  a 
commercial  stage,  says  the  Electrical  Re- 
view. We  must,  of  course,  in  slectric  heat- 
ing, allow  for  all  the  waste  in  converting  the 
coal  at  the  central  station  into  heat  and  the 
heat  into  steam  and  the  steam  into  current 
and  the  incidental  heat  losses  of  line  trans- 
mission. But  let  us  suppose  we  are  waiting 
for  a  simple  breakfast,  and  score  down  the 
items  rolled  up  on  our  accounts  current  by 
Cbloe,  in  the  kitchen,  while  she  is  converting 
the  raw  material  of  the  butcher  and  grocer 
into  manufactured  product  that  will  meet  the 
approbation  of  our  palates. 

First,  let  us  suppose  she  is  operating  the 
coal  range.  Item — One  bundle  of  kindling 
to  start  her  fire,  two  cents;  item,  one-half  of 
daily  coal  outgo  (one  ton  per  month),  ten 
cents;  total,  twelve  cents.  Let  us  thrust  out 
of  view  for  the  present  why  she  uses  so  much 
coal,  remembering  only  the  cardinal  and  im- 
perious fact  that  she  gets  away  with  one  ton 
of  coal  in  one  month  to  operate  her  range, 
for  which  our  good  cash  falls  with  a  cold, 
dull  plunk  into  the  pockets  of  the  coal 
barons.  Now  let  us  use  electric  utensils  for 
the  same  work.  We  are  having  chops,  soft- 
boiled  eggs,  griddle  cakes  and  coffee — a 
simple,  wholesome  and  frugal  diet  if  Chloe 
can  cut  down  the  heat  tariff.  We  will  first 
heat  two  quarts  of  water,  which  will  fix 
matters  for  the  coffee  and  the  eggs.  Item, 
four  amp»res  at  no  volts,  ten  mmutes,  i >^ 
cents;  item,  chops,  seven  amperes  at  no 
volts  for  ten  minutes,  two  cents;  item,  15 
griddle  cakes,  five  amperes  at  no  volts  (or 
teo  minutes,  \yi  cents,  making  the  aggregate 
cost  for  heat  4^  cents,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  off  goes  tne  current  and  the  expense 
stops. 

The  figures  here  used  are  based  on  the 
use  of  the  coffee-pot,  boiler  and  griddle,  elec- 
tric utensils,  and  are  substantially  correct. 
Their  import  is  simply  this — that  there  are 
two  sides  which  must  be  considered  in  the 
matter  of  electric  heating.  An  oven  will 
furnish  for  nine  cents  the  heat  necessary  to 
send  to  the  table  a  five-pound  roast  of  beef 
in  35  minutes,  or  a  twelve-pound  turkey  in 
45  mmutes — that  is  to  say,  the  current  is 
flowing  for  those  periods.  The  actual  bak- 
ing or  roasting  goes  on  longer  because,  after 
the  oven  is  heated  to  300  degrees  or  more, 
as  required,  the  current  may  be  cut  off  and 
the  process  of  cooking  will  continue  until 
the  roast  is  "  done." 


Thiee  and  One-Half  Days  to  the  World'a 
Fair. 

We  fake  pleasure  in  advisinif  the  readers  of  Ihe  Pacific 
KURAL  PBII88  that  the  UNION  PACIFIC  is  the  mo8^ 
direct  and  quickest  line  from  San  Fraucisco  ana  all 
points  in  Callturnia  to  the  WORLD  S  FAIK. 

It  is  the  ONLY  LINE  running  PuUuan's  latest  Im- 
proved vestihuled  Drawlng-Room  Sleepers  and  Dining 
Cars  irom  San  Franoisco  to  Chicago  without  change,  and 
only  one  change  ol  cars  to  New  York  or  Boston. 

Select  Tourist  Excursions  via  the  UNION  PACIFC 
leave  San  Francisco  every  Thursday  for  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Boston  in  chirge  of  experienced  managers, 
who  give  thoir  personal  attention  t)  the  comfort  of 
laai  B  and  children  traveling  alone. 

Steamship  Tickets  to  an  i  Irom  all  points  In  Europe. 

For  tick'  ta  to  the  World's  Fair  and  all  points  east  and 
for  Sleeping-Ctr  acwommodati  ns  call  on  or  address 
D.  W.  Hitchcock,  General  A?ent  Union  Pacific  System, 
No  1  Montgomery  street,  ijan  Krancisco. 


,^o^^'»VICTOR 

\X^V  I NC  U  B^T  O  R  . 


Simple, easy  oi  operation, aeir-regu- 
latiDg,  reliable,  fully  guaranteed. 
Send  4c.  for  illua.  Catalogue.  Geo. 
Ertel  &  Co.,  Mfrs,  Quiuoy ,  I11.1T.S.A. 


,  LADihS,  unUi*8  you  wish  free  (or  one 

_l_J(jJ^    _L    \  vear  cither  "Success  with  Fluwers," 

f  "  Vick's  Floral  Monthly,"  "Ladles' 

Hi  All    \  Home  Journal,"  "  Househeld,"  "  Do. 

mrTTrn        \  mestlc Monthly,"  and  others.  Enclose 

XVtllo        1  2c  stamp  for  details  to  BICUR&  CO., 

'     ^  220  Sansome  street,  San  Francisco. 


Why  Lost  People  Walk  in  Circles. 

The  fact  that  people  lost  on  a  desert  or 
in  a  forest  invariably  walk  in  a  circle  is  due 
to  a  slight  inequality  in  the  length  of  the 
legs.  Careful  measurements  of  a  series  of 
skeletons  have  shown  that  only  10  per  cent 
had  the  lower  limbs  equal  in  length;  35  per 
cent  had  the  right  limb  longer  than  the  left, 
while  in  the  other  65  per  cent  the  left  leg 
was  the  longer.  The  result  of  one  limb  be- 
ing longer  than  the  other  will  naturally  be 
that  a  person  will,  unconsciously,  take  a 
longer  step  with  the  longer  limb,  and  conse- 
quently will  trend  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
according  as  the  left  or  right  leg  is  the 
longer,  unless  the  tendency  to  deviation  is 
corrected  by  the  eye. 

The  left  leg  being  more  frequently  the 
longer,  as  evidenced  by  measurement  of  the 
skeleton,  the  inclination  should  take  place 
more  frequently  to  the  right  than  to  the  left, 
and  this  conclusion  is  quite  borne  out  by 
observations  made  on  a  number  of  persons 
when  walking  blindfolded.  Further,  on 
measurement  of  the  arms,  it  is  found  that  in 
72  per  cent  the  right  arm  is  longer  than  the 
left,  while  in  24  per  cent  the  left  arm  is  the 
longer,  showing  that  a  considerable  majority 
of  persons  are  right  handed  and  left-handed. 
The  inequality  in  the  length  of  the  limbs  is 
not  confined  to  any  particular  sex  or  race, 
but  seems  to  be  universal  in  all  respects. — 
Pearson's  Weekly. 


Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  > 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long 
establishment,  great  experience,  thorough  sys- 
tem, intimate  acquaintance  with  the  snbjects  of 
inventions  in  our  own  community,  and  our 
most  extensive  law  and  reference  library,  con- 
taining official  American  and  foreign  reports, 
files  of  scientific  and  mechanical  publications, 
etc.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
oar  Agency  will  have  the  benefit  of  an  illustra- 
tion or  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press.  We  transajt  every  branch  of 
Patent  business,  and  obtain  Patents  in  all  coun 
tries  which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  havt 
been  obtained  through  our  Agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  rtliahli  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prioer 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for  Pacific 
Coast  inventors  are  far  superior.  Advice  anr 
Oiroolars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  AgentB. 

220  Market  St.,  Elevator,  12  Front  St.,  8.  F. 
Telephone  No.  658. 


A.  T.  DEWEY. 


W.  B.  EWER.       GEO.  H.  .STRONf. 


THIS  bit; 


()l  U.l  ill',^ 


<>r  utile 
il,  oonti 
utalltiu 


patetii  l.ilH 
»l  tbr  IKC..I 
n.  II  la  thti 


COMIVION  SENSE  BIT 

Iji-raii.e  it  .iiii  al.o  Ix.  u-.(mI  a^  a  tnllil  Itit 

XC  Sample  mailed  SI.OO. 
Nickel     -  2.00. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 


R/.CINE,  WIS. 


WHEN  YOU  GO TO TOWN 

Ask  your  Merchant  to  show  you  Samples  of  the  following  Ooods: 

MITCHELL  WAGONS— MONARCH  OF  THE  ROAD. 

CLARK'S  CUTAWAY  ORCHARD  HARROWS— REVERSIBLE  with  EXTENSION  Head. 

RICE  COIL  SPRING  EASY  RIDING  BUGGIES  with  Leather  Handy  Top. 

WHITELEY  TRICYCLE  MOWERS  (the  Hoop-Pole  Cutters). 

WHITELEY  SELF-DUMP  HAY  RAKES. 

MOLINE  HAND-DUMP  HAY  RAKES. 

MOLINE  GANG  AND  WALKING  PLOWS. 

SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  PLOWS. 

0.  K.  ALL  STEEL  HAY  PRESSES  with  Tubular  Steel  Pitman. 

If  he  does  not  have  them  please  write  to  ug  for  deaorlptlve  catalogrue. 

ALLISON,  NBFP  &  CO., 

8.  B.  CORNER   MARKET   AND   MAIN  STS  SAN  FRANOISCO. 


WALTER  A.WOOD 


SPRING  LIFT. 

TILTING  BAR. 

Hieh  Wheels,  Wide  Tread, 
Fttultleea,  Easily  Handled, 
Conveulent.  Durable, 
Powerful, 

LIGHT  RUNNING 

MOWER. 


SELF-DUMP 

OR  HAND-DUMP. 

No  Jar,  No  Side  Jerk, 
No  Sore-Backed  Horses. 

STEEL  AXLES 

AND  WHEELS. 

Works  Quickly,  Eisily  and 
Perfectly.  Improved. 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTER  CO.,  Portland,  Or. 
FRANK  BROTHERS,  33  and  35  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SIMPLE!   STRONG  I  SUPERB! 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


GUARANTEED 

TO  DO 
GOOD  WORK, 


JENSEN 


WATSONVILLB,  OAL. 


LAURITZEN, 


Any  kind  of 
shaped  tooth 
can  be  bolted 


New  device 
for  lifting  out 
of  ground  that 
makes  it  very 
easy  for  opera- 
tor. 


Three  sizes 
are  made  —  7 
teeth,  cut  4  feet; 
9  teeth,  cut  4 
feet;  11  teeth, 
cut  6  feet. 


Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES. 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING. 


By  QUSTAV  EISBN. 


Thla  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raleln  Industry  In  California.  It  has  been 
approved  by  Prof.  Hllgard,  Prof.  Wlckaon,  Mr.  Ohas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  maltltude  of 
Practical  Raisin  Qrowers. 

Sold  only  by  the  DBWBT  PUBLISHINQ  CO.  or  Its  Accents  at  the  uniform  price  of 
$8.00,  postage  prepaid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 
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ASK  FOR 

THE 
ORIGINS 
BUCKEYE 
MOWER 
A^D 
TAKE  NO 
OTHIR. 
II  IS 
THE  BEST 
MUWER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 
EVERYONE 
GUARANTEED 


THE  ORIGINAL  BUCKEYE  MOWER 


Why  doD't  you  buy  a  "Randolph"  Header? 


MORE  SOLD 

THAN 

ANY  OTHER 

machine:. 


4-fOOT  8-tMCH  OUT. 

4-  P'OOT  e-INOH  CUT. 

5-  FOOT  COT. 

6-  ^OOT  CUT. 

WRITE  FOB  PBIOE. 


America's  most  valuable  crop  is  not  wheat  or  corn,  but  hay.  Hay-cutting 
demands  the  best  mechanism.  The  Buckeye  is  the  great  hay-maker  of  the 
world.  It  was  invented  by  Lewis  Miller,  and  the  claims  of  all  other  persons 
to  origination  and  invention  are  false  and  spurious. 

POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY. 


I'll  buy  a  "iiandolph"  Header  in  the  morning. 
HAS  DOUBLE  ELEVATOR  DRAPERS. 

It  la  the  Lightest  Draft,  it  has  the  brat  Elevator;  STOP  DRAPER;  it      simple  in  oob. 
Btructlon;  It  ia  the  most  Durable;  It  IB  OUARaNTKI'  D  to  be  the 
BBtsT  HMADEK  IN  THB  WOKLD. 

BUY  THE  RANDOLPH  STEEL  HEADER,   10,  12  AND  14-FOOT. 

WUTE  FOB  PRICES. 


LoDsr  S^afclD8.  obTlatlDKjar  and  wear. 

Slow  Bevel  Oe^r  ana  Kasi-Movlag  Spur  Oeare. 

Only  Pour  Cob  Wbeela. 

All  aaara  and  BtrarlDKe  Proteored  fl-om  Dirt. 

Solid,  Double- Hock  Pitman,  and 

Perf«ict  Adjuetablrt  Pitman  Box. 

Holds  K'  Ife  Down  upon  Cutters 

MbkioK  Perfect  ctbear  Cut. 

^'o  logfflH-JolDt  on  tbe  Buck-<ye. 

Knife  Removed  iT^etactly  WItboat  Tools- 


Perfect  Poot-Llft  oo  Wide  Cut  Mowers. 
Smnotb  Cutting  over  Uneven  Surfnces. 
Has  Wbet>lB  on  Botb  Outer  and  Inner  Sboe. 
Direct  Draft  from  Uames  to  Cutter  Bar. 
Brans  Buebed  and  Adjustable  Bearings. 
Llgh  est  Draft,  Dnequaled  Durability. 
Ac'Justable  Seat,  Perfect  Balance. 
Noiseless  Action,  a  Perfect  Self-OUer 
Poldlner  Cutters  over  tbe  Tongue. 
Out  of  Danger,  and  Out  of  tbe  Way. 


Send  for  circulars  and  full  description  of  the  Buckeye  Frameless  Binder 
and  Buckeye  Table-Rake  Reaper.    Finest  Machines  in  the  World. 


TRACTION  ENGINES. 


I?, 
I 
C 
DB 
S 


Send  US$17  SOand  we  vfj  l  ship  vou  set  of  NOVELTY 
HARNESS  on  triaL  it  not  satitfdCtory  you  can  return 
it  and  we  will  return  y^u  the  money  and  freight  paid 
by  you    1  HUMAN  HOOKER  &  CO.  San  Francisco. 


VEHICiES  AND  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEIHIENTS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Ove'  60  differen*  styles  of  Carts.  raogioK  in  price  Urxa  |14  00  upwn  dn.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  nur  P  »  CIFIC  hPa  rtBK  write  direct  to 
ua  for  full  pBrrl'ulara.  You  on't  aOnnl  t  be  without  one.  Our  UOLD KN  8H  K  r  BIN Dl MO  TW i  M E  is  cheaper  and  gives  better  satisto 
tiOD  than  any  twi.  e  oo  the  market.  EVERT  BaLL  OUARANrEED.  It  any  is  foood  delectire,  return  to  us  and  we  send  other  In  it«  place.  Send  Itt 
No  1  -  Ca»nln(ru». 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Fresno, 


TMJi:     IVLORG^^N     SP^DING^  HARROW. 


NOTE  THB  FOL.LO  VINO  TESTIMONIALS  FROM 
OUR  OWN  PEOPLiB. 


The  Best  Pulverizer  in  the  World. 

HORTIOULTURISTS   AND   FARMERS,   TRY  IT. 


NOTE  THB  FOLLOWI^IQ  TESTIMONIALS  FBOIf 
OOR  OWN  PEOPLE. 


GaANOEViLLii,  Oal.,  Dec.  25»h,  1891. 
Mr.  Jacdea  Porteous,  Fre«no,  Cai.  — Dear  S  r:  Your  favor  of  a2d, 
asking  me  how  1  liked  the  TiiumpD  Spadtni;  Harrow  I  'jred  oo  the 
"0.jthout  Vineyird  and  Onhar  ,"  received.  In  reply  would  8»y 
that  1  have  u-^td  almoet  all  the  moder  iujplements,  but  as  a  p  I* 
verlzer  anil  cultivator  ccmbinud  I  never  saw  an>th  ni;  to  eqi  ' 
them.    I  <i9ed  two  two-horse  and  one  tour-horse.    Yours  tii'  CftJ  • 

H.  H.  CLARKE, 
Formerly  Supt.  and  Manager  of  the  "  Oothout  Vineyard  and  Or- 
chard,' at  Fresno,  Cal. 

Stockton,  August  15.  1892. 
H.  C.  Shaw  Plow  Wor  s — Gent  emen:  I  h  ve  used  exclu>iv  ly 
a  Mo  gan  Spauini;  h-rrow  punhas  d  from  you,  in  lUltivating  an 
orchard  .,f  40  acres  plantH  to  apricot  t  ee  In  February  of  <hi8 
yea',  near  tiiaC'S  1  andinif,  in  this  county.  By  t  e  us-t  of  this 
barrow  the  ground  has  been  kept  free  f  om  veeds  and  well  pul- 
verized, thcreb.  causing  a  retention  of  m'listure  an  a  rapid  and 
healthy  growth  of  the  trees;  he  branches  of  some  of  them  havlrg 
grown  nearly  six  feet  within  six  mOLths  alter  planting.  Icon- 
elder  the  Morgan  Si>ading  Harrow-  tbe  very  best  implement  in  use 
for  tree  an  '  vine  culture.  The  work  Is  much  hett-  r  done  than  it 
can  be  done  with  a  pluw  ana  at  one-fourth  of  he  expen  e. 

JOSEPH  H.  BUDD. 

Fbesko,  Cal.,  Jan  20'h,  1892. 
Mr  James  Porteous,  Fresnr,  Cal.  -  Dear  S  r;    In  reply  to  jour 
Inquiry  regarding  the  Morgan  S.  ading  Harrow  will  s.y  that  it  is 
far  tie  best  t./ol  1  have  ever  seen  uted  In  a  vineyard.    1  had 
the  Disc  Harrow,  the  Drauer  Spading,  the  Clark  Cutaway  and  the 
Morgin  Spading  H  rr  ws  all  at  work  in  our  vineyard  last  year 
and  soon  dl  covered  that  tbe  Morgan  was  the  boss  of  them  all. 
The  drafc  is  much  1  ghter  and  its  work  mor   complete,  besides  be- 
ing tbe  easiest  haoaled  <>(  all  others    Tbe  Morgan  will  be  the 
only  cul'lvator  seen  at  wirk  in  our  vineya  d  the  coming  s  ason. 
All  others  will  be  found  at  re-t  in  the  fence  corners    Y^urs  truly, 
S.  K.  LEMMO  .N,  Supt  Oakland  Vineyard  Oo. 


Especially  Adapted  for  Orchards  and  Vineyards, 

CONSIDBRING  TBE  IMMENSE  AMOUNT  OF  LABOR  DONE 
TBE  DRAFT  IS  VERY  LIOST. 


Fbiis»o,  Cal.,  Dec.  10th,  1891. 
Mr.  Jame«  Porteous,  Fresno,  Cal.  -Dear  Sir:  Last  winter  I  pot- 
chased  a  ten-foot  Triumph  Spading  Harrow,  and  am  pleaded 
say  that  I  found  It  a  most  satisfactory  t<<0<.  I  used  It  in  bath  mj 
n'iriery  and  orchards  and  fjund  that  it  left  the  ground  io  he'Mr 
shape  than  any  c  Irivator  I  had  ever  used.  For  pulverizing  r  ufh 
and  cluddy  ground  I  don't  believe  there  is  an  implem  :ot  -luperliK 
to  it  in  tbe  market.    Yours  trul.\,  OKO.  C.  HOEUINO, 

Manager  for  the  Fancher  Creek  Nurjery,  Fresno,  Oil 

Fkksno,  Cal.,  Dea  19,  1891. 
Mr.  James  Porteous,  Fresno,  Cal  —Dear  Sir:    Having  used  tkl 
Morgan  SpadioK  Harrow  last  Reason  1  can  well  recommend  sa 
for  vineyard  use;  it  Is  economical  and  uues  Its  work  well.  !■ 
he«vy  ground  It  Is  the  best  tool  1  have  used  for  a  pulverizer  lad 
it  leaves  the  ground  in  itood  c  ndition.    Kts.  ectfully  yuurs, 

K  I.  BABER,  Manager  lor  Eigen  Vineyard,  Fresno,  OaL 

Sacrauskto,  Cal.,  Dec.  3Ut,  1891^ 
"ents:— 'n  reply  to  your  inquiry  onnceruing  the  Morgan  Spait 
ing  Harrow  puichas  d  by  last  spring,  wouIj  say  that  1  ordend 
It  (or  the  purpose  of  xpirlmenting  in  my  orchard  to  ascerfalD 
Whether  or  not  1  oould  get  an  implement  that  would  comb'ne  I 
qua  ities  of  the  oisc  and  cultivator.  I  flud  up  m  trial  that  the 
harrow  abo\e  relcrred  to  Is  ihe  most  complete  tool  that  can  be 
used  in  an  orchard.  Asa  pulverizer,  leveler,  and  cultivator,  Ida 
not  hesitate  to  say  it  is  the  best  1  have  ever  seen.  It  tboroufbly 
stirs  th-' ground  b  ,neath  the  surface  w  ithout  opening  it  to  the  i 
Buu'ii  rays  and  keeps  the  ground  loose  of  sulhcient  depth  to  retail 
necessary  surface  moisture.  I  do  not  hesitate  In  recommending  it 
Very  truly,  KDWIN  F.  SMllH, 

Secretary  State  Agricultural  Socittr- 
BSKBIIDA,  Cal  ,  Der.  17th,  1891. 
Dear  Sir:— Enclosed  find  check  to  pay  tor  M<'rgan  Spading  Bar- 
row   It  Is  the  best  implement  ever  invented  for  the  cultivatlOD  - 
of  the  soil.    Hespectlully,  J.  F.  WAKD. 


AVERY  GRANITE  CHILLED  AND  STEEL  PLOWS.  — BEST  ON  EARTH.I 


StralKbt  LttDdalde  and  Renewable  and  Adjustable 
Hiip  Uaei.    Rel I  forced  Moidboard. 

Better  and  Stronser  tbaa  Any  Other  Obllled  Flow 
Made 

MADE  IN  ALL  SIZES. 


P    o,  B 


ASK  FOB 

.WERY 

PLOWS, 
HARROWS 


Cnltiyators. 

If  your  dealer 
does  not  keep 
ihetu  send  tu 
us. 


ahi.^D   For   (JIBOULARS   AND   DESORIPT  VUi   o  TALuUDi^ci. 


Qood  Turners,  TaoROUOH  Pulverisers.  Perfect, 

Clean.  .Smootb  Woric  In  Any  sou. 
Juat  Out  aaa  Plowing  tbelr  \^ay  Into  PopalM  I 

Fav^r  on  Solid  Merit. 
SEND  FOR  OOMfLETE  OATALOQUB. 


ADDRBciS. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  General  Agents,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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The  New  Road  Law. 

The  Rdral  Pbess  publishes  complete  in  this  issue  the 
new  road  law  passed  by  the  late  legislature.  It  changes 
in  several  important  particulars  the  law  enacted  by  the 
legislature  of  1891,  which  went  into  effect  Jan.  1,  1893, 
and  which  had  therefore  been  in  operation  but  a  short 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  workings  of  the  law  of  1891 
have  not  been  tested  at  all,  inasmuch  as  material  amend- 
ment was  expected  by  the  legislature  of  1893  and  delay 
was  generally  experienced  in  that  expectation. 

The  leading  features  of  the  new  law  are  that  road  com- 
missioners are  ex- 
officio  supervisors 
in  their  own  dis- 
tricts and  have  di- 
rect charge  of  the 
roads  therein,  and 
shall  employ  men, 
teams, etc.,  to  main- 
tain or  construct 
new  roads  in  ac- 
cordance with  the 
direction  of  the 
Board  of  Super- 
visors. In  other 
words,  the  super- 
visor is  the  ex- 
ecutive officer  of 
the  board  in  the 
district  from  which 
he  was  elected. 
The  otBce  of  Eoad 
Inspector  for  the 
whole  county,  cre- 
ated by  the  act  of 
1891,  is  abolished. 
Owners  or  occu- 
pants of  land  along 
a  highway  may 
plant  trees  thereon, 
under  certain  re- 
quirements. The 
supervisors  are 
vested  with  large 
powers  in  the  con- 
struction and  main- 
tenance of  roads 
and  may  devise 
ways  and  means 
for  watering. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  should  be  understood  by  all. 

Five  thousand  people  took  part  in  a  rabbit  drive  at 
Fresno  last  Saturday,  and  the  day's  work  netted  from  5000 
to  20,000  of  the  bob-tailed  pests.  Arriving  at  the  ground 
selected  for  the  drive,  the  people,  some  on  horseback,  some 
in  buggies  and  others  on  foot,  extended  their  line  several 
miles  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  and,  as  they  advanced, 
drove  the  rabbits  toward  the  pen  prepared  for  them.  No 
guns  or  dogs  were  allowed,  and  the  rabbits  were  not  mo- 
lested so  long  as  they  moved  toward  the  pen,  where  they 
were  to  meet  their  death.  Very  few  broke  away,  and  the 
balance  enterod  the  pen,  where  the  people  closed  in  upon 
them  and  the  slaughter  began,  lasting  for  nearly  an  hour. 
The  rabbits  will  be  scalped  and  then  the  exact  number 
will  be  known.  The  men  who  make  the  pens  and  arrange 
for  the  drives  do  it  for  the  money  they  can  realize  from 
the  sale  of  the  ears.  The  county  pays  three-quarters  of 
a  cent  for  each  ear,  and  when  10,000  or  20,000  rabbits  are 
killed,  1^  cents  each  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum.  But 


the  main  body  of  the  people  who  kill  rabbits  do  it  for 
sport  and  with  no  expectation  of  reward.  The  opinion  of 
the  rabbit  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sport  is  not  considered 
worth  noting. 

Keen  is  one  of  our  counties  that  proposes  to  be  fitly 
represented  at  the  World's  Fair.  A  fine  variety  of  agri- 
cultural, horticultural  and  other  products  will  be  shown  in 
the  most  advantageous  manner  possible.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  a  fruit  bridge — a  miniature  representation  of  the 
Rialto  at  Venice.  It  will  be  equipped  in  a  very  ornate 
manner,  and  various  artistic   figures  will   be  created. 


The  California  Building, 

We  present  herewith  an  engraving  from  a  recent  photo- 
graph showing  the  California  building  at  Chicago  as  it 
approaches  completion.  A  California  building,  surrounded 
by  snow,  will  strike  the  dwellers  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
State  as  something  of  an  anomaly:  only  in  Chicago  and  on 
the  Sierra  Nevada  is  California  property  thus  environed. 

The  view  of  the  building  will  give  a  better  conception 
of  its  size  and  impressiveness  than  sketches  previously  pre- 
sented. It  certainly  promises  to  give  the  Californian 
visitor  to  Chicago  a  patriotic  thrill  on  approaching  it. 

We  must  acknowl- 
edge, however,  that 
we  are  a  little  dis- 
appointed at  the 
prominent  intru- 
sion of  the  Greek 
style  upon  the 
nearer  end  of  the 
building.  What 
harmony  there  can 
be  in  this  com- 
mingling of  un- 
related styles  we 
cannot  see.  Per- 
haps some  comfort 
can  be  derired 
from  considering  it 
prophetic  and  in- 
dicating that  Cali- 
fornia is  to  engraft 
Greek  culture  and 
refinement  upon 
padre  piety  and  de- 
votion. If  so,  per- 
haps the  idea  is 
gnod  enough  to  go 
to  the  World's  Fair. 


THE  CALIFORNIA   BUILDING   AT  THE  CHICAGO  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


The  trial  ship- 
ment of  oranges 
from  California  to 
England  was  a 
complete  success. 
Fair  prices  were 
secured  ($3.50  per 
box)  and  the  grow- 
er will  net  from  $1 
to  $1.50  per  box. 
A  second  carload 


Among  other  things  will  be  shown  a  pair  of  scales.  In 
one  of  the  balances  will  be  the  world;  in  the  other. 
Kern  county's  products  weighing  it  down.  Kern  county 
will  be  abreast  with  the  procession. 

Collectok  Berry  at  San  Diego  has  received  a  de- 
cision from  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  at  New  York 
sustaining  his  action  in  levying  a  tariff  duty  on  COO  Mexi- 
can lambs  sold  one  year  ago  in  the  United  States  by 
Andrew  Berecochea.  The  latter  protested  against  the 
duty  payment,  holding  that  they  were  an  American 
product.  The  methods  practiced  on  the  international  line 
by  running  sheep  into  Mexico  to  escape  the  Assessor  and 
then  returning  them  for  clipping  and  lambing  amy  be  ex- 
pected to  receive  a  set-back  by  this  decision. 

Santa  Ana  has  organized  a  chamber  of  commerce. 
With  a  $400,000  beet-sugar  factory  to  be  built  at  Anaheim, 
a  cannery  at  Orange  and  the  San  Joaquiu  ranch  to  be  irri- 
gated. Orange  county  has  a  prosperous  outlook. 


was  sent  to  London  March  3,  and  was  due  to  sell  there  yes- 
terday (Friday).  The  oranges  created  a  favorable  impression 
and  the  conviction  is  generally  felt  that  no  trouble  will  be 
found  hereafter  in  disposing  of  large  consignments  of  our 
product.  The  main  question  is  in  shipment.  If  secure, 
speedy  and  reasonably  cheap  methods  of  reaching  the 
market  can  be  found,  sale  of  the  oranges  will  take  care  of 
itself.  From  an  experimental  carload,  the  way  now  seems 
clear  to  a  shipload;  and  we  confidently  expect  that  the 
enterprise  of  making  up  a  cargo  at  New  York  and  for- 
warding it  to  England  will  be  undertaken  before  the  season 
closes. 

The  Pomona  Progress  estimates  that  the  present  crop  of 
oranges  in  southern  California  is  worth  from  $3,800,000 
to  $4,200,000.  The  estimate  is,  we  think,  too  high.  The 
true  test  of  the  worth  of  the  yield  is  what  it  will  bring. 
It  is  not  likely  that  top  prices  will  prevail  this  year, 
though  there  are  indications  that  the  market  will  later  on 
be  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  condition  than  at  present. 
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Tbe  Week. 

Winter  \h  displaying  hia  old  fondness  for  tbe  lap  of 
Spring.  March  is  proving  one  of  the  most  boisterous  of 
his  race.  Water  has  fallen  far  in  excess  of  immediate  re- 
quirements and  has  yielded  little  satisfaction  except  to 
thoiie  who  are  content  to  value  distant  comforts.  The  fruit 
grower  who  has  seen  his  blooms  bedraggled  day  after  day 
and  so  many  falling  as  to  apparently  leave  nothing  for  the 
"  June  drop  "  wonders  where  his  crop  is  coming  from  this 
year.  Fortunately  most  such  apprehensions  are  usually 
loo  dark  but  it  seems  certainly  even  thus  early  that  some 
localities  will  have  to  get  a  good  deal  in  size  to  make  up  for 
fewness. 

In  some  parts  of  the  State  both  north  and  south,  there 
has  been  much  inconvenience  and  some  loss  from  swollen 
streams  and  overflow,  but  no  calamity  has  resulted  and 
present  clearing  seems  likely  to  be  reasonably  enduring. 

What  the  Department  of  Agricalture  Does. 

Last  week  we  attempted  a  little  sketch  of  the  up-rising 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  and  its  evolution  from  proto- 
plasmic state  in  a  back  room  in  the  Bureau  of  Patents  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  until  it  became  itself  a 
bureau,  and  still  later  a  department  under  a  commissioner, 
and  more  recently  a  department  under  a  secretary,  equal 
in  dignity,  if  not  in  appropriations,  with  the  Departments 
of  the  Interior,  the  Treasury,  War,  the  Navy  and  the  like. 
It  is  now  suggested  that  information  as  to  what  this  one 
of  the  main  divisions  of  the  public  service  does,  would  be 
acceptable.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  conception 
of  the  services  of  the  department  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  secured  its  establishment  was  a  high  one,  but  the 
realization  has  been  long  deferred,  probably  owing,  in  the 
main,  to  the  subordination  of  the  work  to  political  con- 
siderations. In  his  last  report  submitted  in  December, 
1892,  ex-Secretary  Rusk  gave  this  sketch  of  the  scope  of 
the  work: 

In  order  to  fulfill  its  mission,  this  Department  must  be  pre- 
pared to  do  with  reference  to  agriculture  all  that  our  individual 
farmers  are  unable  to  do  for  themselves.  •  *  *  The  work  of 
tbe  Department  must  be  broad  enough  to  meet  tbe  wants  of 
tbe  entire  country.  Not  only  must  the  diseases  of  animals  and 
plants  and  the  ravages  of  their  insect  enemies  be  studied 


and  investigated  with  a  view  to  prevention  or  remedy,  but 
tbe  condition  of  soil  and  climate,  rendering  various  sections 
specially  adapted  to  this  or  that  crop,  must  be  thoroughly 
studied  and  understood.  This  Department  must  be  prepared  to 
encourage  agricultureon  certain  lines  in  certain  sections  which 
are  especially  adapted  to  them,  and,  on  the  other  band,  to  dis- 
courage certain  lines  in  other  sections.  Again,  the  farmer 
must  always  depend  upon  this  Department  for  information  in 
regard  to  what  may  be  termed  tbe  commercial  side  of  agri- 
culture, the  condition  of  crops  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
question  of  the  demand,  and  the  question  nf  tbe  supply  of  all 
great  staple  crops,  not  only  as  to  extent,  but  as  to  character. 
Only  a  thoughtful  man,  familiar  with  tbe  conditions  of  agri- 
culture in  the  country,can  fully  appreci..te  the  vast  breadth  and 
scope  of  the  work  required  to  enable  this  Department  to 
adequately  fulfill  its  mission. 

It  has  always  been  the  plan  of  the  Department  to  have 
its  work  subdivided,  and  each  branch  in  charge  of  a  spe- 
cialist. During  the  last  decade,  this  specialization  has 
been  notably  advanced,  and  at  present  it  is  reasonably 
complete.  The  following  are  the  subjects  which  are 
counted  "  Divisions  " : 

Statistics.  Ornithology.  Pomology. 

Chemistry.  Forestry.  Miscroscopy. 

Entomology.  Vegetable  Pathology.  Garden  and  Grounds. 
Botany.  Experiment  Stations.    Records  and  Editing. 

Each  of  these  Divisions  has  a  chief  and  a  corps  of  assist- 
ants and  special  agents,  and  in  some  Divisions  there  are 
Sections  for  the  closer  classification  of  work. 

There  are  in  the  Department  two  Bureaus  which  are 
vastly  greater  in  their  equipment  and  expenditure  and 
numerical  force  of  assistants  than  the  Divisions.  These 
are  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the  Weather 
Bureau.  The  former  is  charged  with  the  detection  and 
eradication  of  contagious  disease')  of  animals  and  in  this 
effort  it  has  plenary  powers  of  slaughter  and  quarantine, 
the  owners  of  slaughtered  animals  being  compensated  for 
their  loss  by  the  government.  During  four  years  prior  to 
September,  1892,  when  the  eradication  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  was  announced  by  proclamation,  the  expenses  of 
inspection,  quarantine,  slaughter,  etc.,  amounted  to 
$1,509,100.72.  and  this  was  counted  a  low  cost  considering 
that  during  seven  years  ending  with  1890  the  British  gov- 
ernment expended  $1,624,737.06  for  the  single  item  of  dis- 
eased cattle  purchased  for  slaughter.  The  advantage  of 
this  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  government  in  stamping 
out  this  disease  is  seen  in  the  marked  increase  of  cattle 
exports  during  1892.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has 
an  eye  on  all  branches  of  live-stock  farming.  Because  of  its 
system  of  inspection,  forty  million  pounds  of  American  pork 
was  sold  abroad;  without  such  inspection  foreign  nations 
would  not  admit  it  to  their  territory.  This  action  of  the  De- 
partment is  claimed  to  have  added  an  average  of  $2  to  the 
value  of  each  hog  sold  and  is  to  be  credited  in  good  part 
at  least  with  advanced  prices  which  hogs  now  command. 

The  transfer  of  the  Weather  Siervice  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  resulted  in  its  great  extension  and  im- 
provement, and  with  contemplated  equipmentof  voluntary 
weather  observers  and  crop  reporters  in  every  locality  in 
the  country,  we  bid  fair  to  have  far  greater  knowledge  of 
conditions  which  affect  yields  and  prices  than  has  hereto- 
fore been  considered  possible. 

Each  of  the  divisions  of  the  department  named  above 
pursues  original  investigations  in  its  own  line  and  at  tbe 
same  time  compiles  the  facts  secured  by  other  investi- 
gators. The  results  are  published  in  series  of  special 
pamphlets  and  bulletins,  which  are  still  further  dissemi- 
nated by  the  agricultural  journals  and  are  thus  added  to 
the  stores  of  knowledge  in  accordance  with  which  agri- 
culture is  improved,  advanced  and  made  more  profitable. 
It  may  be  said,  then,  in  a  general  way,  that,  as  now 
specialized  and  equipped,  the  Department  is  doing  some- 
thing for  all  classes  of  farmers,  and  is  thus  truer  to  tbe 
ideals  of  its  founders  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

There  has  been  much  talk  during  the  last  few  days  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  Department 
upon  this  coast,  and  presumably  in  this  city.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  this  would  be  very  desirable.  Our  cli- 
matic conditions,  seasons,  soils  and  products  are  essen- 
tially different  from  those  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  seemed,  during  the 
last  few  years,  to  have  appreciated  these  facts,  as  it  did 
not  formerly,  and  the  result  has  been  an  improvement  of 
its  work  out  here.  There  is  still  room  for  improvement 
and  extension.  The  Government  should  certainly  have 
its  own  sources  of  information  in  a  portion  of  its  domain 
which  is  so  far  from  the  seat  and  so  different  in  its  charac* 
teristics  and  industries. 

An  Important  Meeting  on  Fruit-Marketing. 

All  fruit-growers  should  know  what  the  Santa  Clara 
producers  are  endeavoring  to  accomplish  in  co-operative 
marketing.  Recognizing  this  fact,  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  has  decided  to  give  its  next  regular  meeting 
wholly  to  this  subject,  and  all  are  invited  to  attend.  It  is 
hoped  that  all  local  Societies  of  fruit-growera  will  send 
representatives. 

Tbe  meeting  will  be  held  on  Friday,  March  31st,  at  1 


o'clock  P.  M.  Ool.  Hersey  aud  E.  F.  Adams,  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Fruit  Exchange,  will  address  the  meeting  on  the 
following  subject :  "  How  and  how  far  can  growers  profit- 
ably co-operate  in  marketing  fruit?"  Especial  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  marketing  of  dried  fruit.  There  will  be 
opportunity  for  full  discussion  of  all  points  advanced. 


Why  Danish  Butter  Belts  the  World, 


Why  is  it  that  the  butter  from  Copenhagen  and  adjacent 
points  of  Europe  can  be  successfully  marketed  in  most 
distant  parts  of  the  world?  Why  is  it  that  cans  of  this 
butter,  though  crossing  and  recrossing  the  tropics  and  be- 
ing subjected  to  all  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  that 
its  carriers  can  endure,  exhale  an  appetizing  odor  when 
opened,  even  at  a  year  or  more  after  sealing?  This  is  a 
question  which  American  butter-makers  have  for  some 
time  puzzled  over.  Usually  such  efforts  as  Americans  and 
especially  Oalifornians,  perhaps,  have  put  forth  to  supplant 
the  North  Europe  butter  in  the  tropics  or  transtropical 
countries  have  ignominiously  failed.  Butter  which  is  de- 
licious at  packing,  and  which  will  be  fairly  enduring  for 
months,  perhaps,  under  favorable  conditions  of  storsge, 
becomes  hateful  when  subjected  to  sea  voyages  in  low  lati- 
tudes. Californians  have  for  years  figured  upon  the 
chances  of  extending  local  dairying  by  finding  markets  on 
the  east  coast  of  Asia,  the  great  islands  south  of  Asia,  and 
the  west  coast  of  Central  and  South  America.  Occasion- 
ally, trial  shipments  have  been  made,  but,  so  far  as  we 
have  heard,  always  with  loss  and  vexation  of  spirit.  Still 
the  European  butter  cans  are  rolled  in  to  these  distant 
parts  with  uniform  success.  Sometimes  it  is  thought  that 
these  Danes  and  Swedes,  Dutch  and  French  butter  people 
have  mysterious  preservatives  which  they  introduce  into 
milk  or  butter,  and  thus  defy  fermentation.  This  seems  to 
be  an  altogether  unnecessary  suspicion;  it  is  more  likely 
that  these  careful  manufacturers  rely  wholly  upon  the  fact 
that  pure  butter — that  is,  butter  which  is  wholly  free  from 
the  germs  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  and  is  wholly 
protected  against  such  contamination — is  really  a  product 
capable  of  maintaining  its  integrity  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  parta  of  Europe  to 
which  we  allude,  the  character  of  milk  and  its  proper 
manipulation  has  been  more  closely  scrutinized  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  there  that  higher  dairy 
science  had  its  birth,  and  there  the  most  exact  mechanical 
appliances  have  been  devised.  There,  too,  the  best 
achievements  of  scientific  investigators  and  practical  dairy- 
men in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  been  scrutinized  and 
utilized  when  found  valuable.  The  result  is  that  every 
item  of  dairying  from  the  pasture  to  the  package  is  con- 
''ucted  with  exactness  and  understanding  which  American 
dairying,  even  with  its  wonderful  achievements,  cannot 
yet  equal. 

Prof.  G.  C.  Qeorgeson  as  special  agent  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  been  making  this  winter  a 
personal  examination  of  Danish  dairy  methods  with  a  view 
to  giving  American  producers  an  insight  into  their  work. 
A  preliminary  circular  has  just  been  issued  which  hints  at 
the  exactness  and  scientific  excellence  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  We  expect  to  find  space  in  our  next  issue  for  the 
leading  parts  of  Prof.  Oeorgeson's  descriptions.  We  doubt 
not  some  of  our  readers  may  think  their  practices  are 
ultra-refined  and  yet  such  seems  to  be  essential  to  the 
highest  quality  and  greatest  durability  in  milk  products. 
With  the  marked  advantages  in  climate  which  we  possess 
in  some  part*  of  our  State  we  can  probably  outstrip  the 
Danes  in  results,  but  it  can  be  only  done  by  adding  their 
methods  to  our  natural  advantages. 


The  State  Citrus  Fair  at  Colton  awarded  the  following 
premiums  this  morning  :  Best  county  exhibit,  San  Ber- 
nardino, $2.50;  Riverside,  second  prize,  $150;  San  Diego, 
third,  $100.  Best  locality,  Ontario,  $150;  Redlands, 
second,  $100;  Highlands,  third,  $75;  Colton,  fourth,  $60. 
Lemons — J.  W.  Freeman,  Ontario,  first  prize,  $100  ;W.  C. 
Fuller,  Colton,  second,  $20.  Raisins — Escondido,  first 
premium,  $200.  Pickled  olives — Howland,  Pomona,  first 
prize.    The  fair  closed  Wednesday  night. 


A  MoNTBBEY  DAIBYMAN,  in  Criticism  of  the  recent 
short-weight  butter  law,  writes  to  a  local  paper  and  wants 
to  know  "  why  a  roll  of  butter  should  weigh  two  pounds 
and  not  one  pound  and  a  half."  There  is  no  reason.  But 
there  are  excellent  reasons  why  a  two-pound  roll  of  butter 
should  weigh  more  than  a  pound  and  a  half.  It  is  to  pre- 
vent misrepresentation— not  by  dairymen,  but  by  dealers — 
that  the  new  law  was  devised. 


A  CALL  for  a  meeting  of  orange  growers  at  Colton,  for 
March  21,  to  organize  a  State  fruit  marketing  association, 
was  somewhat  poorly  responded  to,  owing  to  inclement 
weather.    The  meeting  was  postponed  till  March  28, 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

It  is  now  definitely  certain  that  President  Cleveland's 
policy  respecting  the  Government  patronage  will  be  a  di- 
rect departure  from  the  practice  of  the  last  half-century. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  he  announced  two  weeks 
ago  that  office-holders  under  his  former  administration 
would  not  be  reappointed;  that  present  incumbents  of 
oflBces  would  not  be  turned  out  excepting  for  demerit,  but 
would  be  allowed  to  serve  the  terms  for  which  they  were 
appointed;  and  that  all  oflBce-holders  would  be  required  to 
give  their  whole  time  to  their  public  duties.  Another  an- 
nouncement now  notifies  Senators  and  members  of  Con- 
gress that  in  the  naming  of  appointees  their  support  will 
equal  that  of  other  citizpns  and  no  more.  In  other  words, 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  name  the  customs  collectors, 
the  U.  S.  marshals,  the  U.  S.  attorneys,  the  postmasters, 
etc.,  etc.,  as  has  so  long  been  the  fashion.  In  letting  it  be 
known  that  the  indorsements  of  the  Congressional  delega- 
tions would  not  influence  his  appointments,  Mr.  Cleveland 
made  a  reservation  as  to  individual  Congressmen  and 
Senators  to  the  extent  that  a  well-indorsed  candidate  who 
had  the  support  of  a  Congressman  would  perhaps  be  bet- 
ter ofiF  than  one  equally  indorsed  who  had  no  Congress- 
man to  back  him. 

Naturally  enough,  the  Congressmen  don't  like  the  new 
rule.  "  As  I  understand  it,"  said  Ryan  of  Nebraska,  and 
others  agreed  that  they  looked  at  ic  the  same  way,  "  Mr. 
OleTeland  does  not  propose  to  give  out  any  offices  in  such 
a  way  that  the  patronage  will  strengthen  the  Congressmen, 
but  intends  to  eliminate  the  idea  that  we  are  a  factor. 
This  is  to  free  the  office-holders  from  any  obligation  to  us 
in  the  matter  of  sub-patronage,  and  leave  them  in  such  a 
position  that  they  can  give  their  undivided  allegiance  to 
Cleveland  "  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  expected  that  a  small 
man  in  a  bad  temper  would  view  the  matter  in  this  way, 
but  it  looks  to  the  Rural  as  if  Mr.  Cleveland  was  at- 
tempting, not  to  belittle  members  of  Congress  and  to 
magnify  himself,  but  to  establish  a  new  and  better  rule  in 
the  matter  of  public  patronage  by  divorcing  it,  so  far  as 
possible,  from  practical  politics.  At  least,  we  may  venture 
to  hope  that  this  is  his  purpose,  in  the  meanwhile  reserv- 
ing judgment  until  such  time  as  it  may  be  able  to  base  it- 
self upon  actual  results. 

By  those  whose  interest  in  politics  is,  like  that  of  the 
Rural,  founded  wholly  upon  a  desire  for  good  govern- 
ment, the  attempt  to  put  the  civil  service  ou 
a  business  footing  (if,  indeed,  it  shall  be  proved  in  practice 
to  be  a  genuine  attempt  to  that  end)  will  be  warmly 
approved.  But  the  average  Congressman  is  more  con- 
cerned about  his  personal  political  fortunes  than  the  real  in- 
terests of  the  country;  and  in  his  view  the  reservation  by 
the  President  of  patronage  hitherto  allowed  to  congres- 
sional privilege,  is  to  "rob"  him  of  an  important  source 
of  political  power  in  his  own  State.  All  those  like  the 
Nebraska  representative  above  quoted,  who  regard  the 
spoils  system  as  legitimate  and  who  deem  themselves  the 
proper  channels  for  spoili  distribution,  are  in  a  state  of  dis- 
content which  portends  open  rebellion;  and  in  our  judg- 
ment Mr.  Cleveland  will,  in  December  next,  have  to  face  a 
Tery  indignant  Congress.  We  believe  that  we  voice  the 
sentiment  of  the  great  mass  of  citizens  outside  of  the 
office-holding  class,  in  expressing  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  will  stand  to  his  pledges;  that  he  will  teach  the 
Congressmen  that  public  office  is  not  a  private  privilege 
and  that  he  will  set  in  motion  a  wave  of  moral  sentiment 
that  will  overwhelm  and  destroy  the  whole  "  boss  "  system 
of  politics. 

The  proposition  to  move  the  State  capital  from  Sacra- 
mento to  San  Jose  meets  with  decided  opposition  in  the 
southern  counties  where  it  was  supposed  it  would  be  popu- 
lar. In  that  district  there  is  an  almost  universal  senti- 
ment favorable  to  independent  Statehood  and  the  whole 
influence  of  this  feeling  is  against  the  San  Jose  proposition 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  postpone  if  not  defeat  the 
project  of  State  partition.  Of  104  local  papers  (represent- 
ing all  parts  of  the  State)  which  we  notice  as  having 
rendered  judgment  on  the  question  of  removal,  56  are  for 
Sacramento  and  48  for  San  Jose.  The  list  for  Sacramento 
is  as  follows:  Anaheim  Oazette,  San  Benito  Advanct, 
Placer  Argus,  Benicia  New  Era,  Ontario  Record,  Santa 
Ana  Blade,  Redlands  Oitrograph,  Woodland  Democrat, 
Stockton  Independent,  Oroville  Mercury,  Red  ^\viS  Sentinel, 
San  Diego  Sun,  Fresno  Republican,  Colusa  Sun,  Rodeo 
Daily  News,  Red  Bluff  People's  Cause,  Fresno  Expositor, 
Visalia  Delta,  Marysville  Appeal,  Kern  County  Gazette, 
Sonoma  Democrat,  Yreka  Journal,  San  Diego  Uuion, 
Eureka  Standard,  Chico  Chronicle- Record,  Woodland  Mail, 
Ukiah  Dispatch' Democrat,  Santa  Barbara  Independent, 
Downieville  Mountain  Messenger,  Amador  Ledger,  Santa 
Cruz  Blade,  Visalia  Times,  Sutter  County  Farmer,  Bodie 
Miner,  Marysville  Democrat,  Los  Angeles  Herald,  Vallejo 
Chronicle,  Redding  Free  Press,  Sacramento  Record-  Union, 


Sacramento  Bee,  Sacramento  News,  Calaveras  Chronicle, 
Sonoma  Index -Tribune,  Winters  ^i/jres.t,  Truckee  Republi- 
can, Williams  Farmer,  Riverside  Press,  Placer  Herald, 
Petaluma  Argus,  Weekly  Orange  Post,  Paso  Robles  Inde- 
pendent, Los  Angeles  Express,  Willits  News,  Monrovia 
Messenger,  Sacramento  Wonder,  lone  Valley  Echo — in  all 
56. 

The  list  for  San  Jose  is  as  follows:  Gilroy  Gazette,  Wat- 
sonville  Rustler,  Haywards  Journal,  Downey  Champion, 
Antioch  Ledger,  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel,  Oakland  Time.i,  San 
Jose  Times,  San  Jose  Record,  Alameda  Argus,  Petaluma 
Courier,  Napa  Register,  Hollister  Free  Lance,  Grass  Valley 
Tidings,  Inyo  Independent,  Stockton  Mail,  Ventura  Demo- 
crat, Salinas  Index,  San  Bernardino  Times-Index,  Modesto 
Herald,  Los  Angeles  Times,  San  Luis  Obispo  Tribune,  San 
Jose  Mercury,  Santa  Rosa  Republican,  Redwood  City 
Democrat,  Lakeport  Nevs,  Marin  Journal,  San  Mateo 
Leader,  Redwood  City  Times,  Santa  Monica  Graphic,  Gil- 
roy Advocate,  Ventura  Free  Press,  Madera  Mercury,  Moun- 
tain View  Register,  Watsonville  Transcript,  Arroyo  Grande 
Herald,  Pleasanton  Times,  Paso  Robles  Moon,  Banning 
Herald,  Areata  Union,  Lompoc  Record,  Sierra  Valley 
Leader,  Kern  County  Californian,  Santa  Clara  Journal, 
Eureka  Times,  West  Coast  Alliance,  Vacaville  Reporter, 
San  Bernardino  Courier,  Santa  Cruz  Record — in  all  48. 
It  is  a  notable  fact  that  not  one  of  the  great  San  Francisco 
dailies  has  taken  sides  either  way.  The  Chronicle,  the 
Bulletin,  the  Post  and  the  Report  have  said  nothing  at  all 
editorially.  The  Examiner,  while  not  espousing  either 
side  of  the  issue,  has  simply  remarked  that  it  was  a  great 
question,  and  that  it  should  be  determined  on  more  im- 
portant considerations  than  mere  personal  resentment  on 
the  part  of  legislative  representatives. 


It  has  been  finally  determined  that  the  World's  Fair 
shall  close  its  doors  on  Sunday.  The  weight  of  sentiment 
among  those  entitled  to  vote  on  the  question  was  favorable 
to  keeping  open,  but,  before  the  matter  was  decided,  the 
managers  accepted  and  spent  a  Congressional  appropria- 
tion given  upon  condition  that  the  fair  close  its  doors  on 
Sunday;  and  even  those  favorable  to  Sunday  opening  felt 
that,  in  view  of  this  circumstance,  it  would  not  be 
common  honesty  to  go  back  on  an  engagement  thus  tacitly 
if  not  positively  made.  During  the  whole  of  this  discus- 
sion it  has  seemed  to  us  that  there  was  a  reasonable  middle 
ground;  that  all  consciences  ought  to  be  satisfied  by  a 
policy  which  would  open  the  doors  of  the  great  buildings 
on  Sunday,  but  stop  the  machinery,  leaving  the  opportuni- 
ties for  observation  the  same  on  Sunday  as  on 
other  days,  but  hushing  the  noise.  In  our  view, 
such  a  policy  would  conform  reasonably  to  the  de- 
corum of  Sunday  and  do  no  violence  to  any  rightly 
organized  religious  sentiment.  On  every  Sunday  during 
the  period  of  the  fair  there  will  be  tens  of  thousands  of 
strangers  in  Chicago,  most  of  them  unprovided  with  any 
source  of  domestic  entertainment.  It  would  be  absurdly 
idealic  to  suppose  that  all  or  even  a  large  proportion  of 
these  tens  of  thousands  will  resort  to  the  churches  for  wor- 
ship. If  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  fair,  the  vast 
majority  are  likely  to  go  to  other  places  not  so  good.  It 
is  notable  that  the  saloon  and  gambling  element,  which  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  the  wisdom  as  well  as  some 
other  qualities  of  the  serpent,  has  been  active  in  support 
of  the  Sunday-closing  movement.  We  believe  that  before 
the  fair  is  far  along  the  necessity  for  providing  a  decent 
place  of  resort  on  Sunday,  as  a  counter-attraction  to  the 
saloon,  the  beer-hall,  the  gambling-house  and  the  brothel 
will  compel  the  doors  of  the  art  galleries,  at  least,  to  be 
thrown  open. 

The  late  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  Jeremiah  Rusk 
of  Wisconsin,  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  the  future  of  Amer- 
ican farming.  He  thinks  that  the  methods  of  tillage  and 
the  conditions  of  rural  life  are  bound  to  advance  as  time 
goes  on.  In, the  North  American  Review  for  March  he 
undertakes  to  lay  down  the  lines  of  future  development 
leading  up  to  a  picture  of  "American  farming  One 
Hundred  Years  Hence." 

The  changes  in  the  methods  of  farming,  Mr.  Rusk 
thinks,  will  be  brought  about  by  a  wide  knowledge  and 
application  of  scientific  principles.  He  does  not  look  for 
much  improvement  in  farm  implements,  but  thinks  that 
great  advances  will  be  made  in  adapting  particular  crops 
to  special  soils,  in  the  methods  of  feeding  so  as  to  secure 
the  maximum  for  the  minimum  feed,  in  the  utilization  of 
waste  and  in  all  the  processes  to  which  scientific 
knowledge  may  be  applied  to  practical  farm  operations. 
Irrigation,  he  thinks,  will  be  universally  practiced,  with 
the  result  of  promoting  a  variety  of  crops  now  unknown 
to  our  agriculture.  Mr.  Rusk  has  no  faith  that  rainfall 
can  be  controlled  at  will  by  explosions;  ho  expects  no 
revolutionary  change  from  the  natural  order  of  things. 
What  he  does  expect  is  such  use  of  the  resources  of  nature 
as  to  get  the  best  possible  results  at  the  least  possible  cost 


of  labor.  He  looks  forward  to  a  time  when  (even  outside 
of  California)  strawberries  and  lettuce  in  mid-winter  will 
not  occasion  surprise.    He  says: 

Such  methods  of  tillage  demand  the  best  kind  of  labor  and 
the  constant,  personal  supervision  of  the  owner  or  farmer  him- 
self, and  this,  of  necessity,  means  farms  of  a  few  acres.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  large  farms  will  no  longer  be  conducted  by 
men  who,  with  their  own  hands,  feed  the  stock  and  milk  the 
cows,  and  follow  the  plow  or  cultivate  the  corn.  The  exigen- 
cies of  farm  life  in  those  days  will  tax  all  the  brain  power  and 
business  qualifications  of  a  man  whose  life  work  will  demand  a 
better  education,  in  the  scientific  branche'i  at  least,  than  that 
of  the  merchant  or  banker,  or  even  the  lawyer.  The  man  who 
farms  a  large  farm  successfully  in  1993  must  be  such  a  man  as 
would  be  successful  in  any  career,  whether  professional  or  mer- 
cantile, and  who,  like  the  merchant  or  manufacturer,  must 
command  some  capital,  and  be  capable  of  utilizing  profitably 
the  labor  of  bis  fellows. 

But  in  presenting  this  picture,  Mr.  Rusk  does  not  at- 
tempt to  conceal  that  there  will  be  another  side  to  it.  He 
adds: 

The  natural  evolution  of  agriculture,  under  its  changed  and 
changing  conditions,  involves  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  which 
will  necessarily  relegate  poor  farmers — I  use  the  word  "  poor  " 
in  the  intellectual  sense — not,  let  us  hope,  and  I  truly  believe, 
to  the  level  of  the  English  agricultural  laborer,  but  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  thrifty  peasantry,  owning  their  own  homes,  with 
perhaps  a  few  acres  of  land,  but,  depending  principally  for  sup- 
port upon  wages  earned  by  laboring  for  others. 

Coming  to  the  future  of  transportation  and  commerce, 
as  related  to  the  interests  of  farming,  Mr.  Rusk  assumes 
(without  being  able  to  see  just  how)  that  ways  will  be 
found  to  reduce  the  cost  of  carriage  with  corresponding 
facility  and  ease  in  transportation.  In  his  judgment,  our 
National  trade  relations  will  probably  not  exercise  so  great 
an  influence  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past,  since 
before  many  years  we  shall  cease  to  export  food  to  foreign 
countries,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  products  in  concen- 
trated form.  Our  trade  in  farm  products  will  hence  be 
interstate  and  not  international,  and  will  be  regulated 
by  the  growth  of  our  population  and  the  contingent  exten- 
sion of  our  home  markets. 

It  is  in  the  conditions  of  rural  life  to  which  Mr.  Rusk 
looks  for  the  greatest  change — for  a  change,  in  fact,  which 
will  amount  to  a  transformation  in  the  future  of  agriculture 
in  this  country.    We  quote: 

In  the  first  place,  the  average  size  of  our  farms  will  be  con- 
siderably less  than  now.  There  will  be  large  farms,  no  doubt; 
but  under  such  a  modernized  system  of  agriculture  as  will  un- 
questionably prevail  a  hundred  years  hence,  what  will  be  a 
large  farm  then  would  not  be  regarded  as  a  particularly  large 
farm  at  the  present  day.  Moreover,  for  reasons  whioh  I  have 
already  indicated,  there  will  be  a  very  much  greater  number  of 
small  farms  than  now,  not  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  cities, 
but  in  all  those  sections  where  irrigation  is  practiced.  The  re- 
sult of  this  will  be  a  greater  concentration  of  population  even 
in  rural  districts,  and  hence  far  less  isolation  than  exists  at 
present,  and  this  isolation  will  be  still  further  diminished  by 
good,  smooth,  well-kept  roads,  bordered  with  handsome  shade 
trees,  and  available  for  travel  at  all  seasons.  With  such  a  dense 
population  as  we  shall  then  have,  electric  motors  wi'l  be  es- 
tablished, without  a  doubt,  along  many  of  the  principal  roads, 
extending  out  several  miles  into  the  country  from  every  town 
or  city  of  any  consequence.  The  telephone  will  be  found  in 
every  farmhouse,  and,  should  the  present  Postmaster-General 
be  privileged  to  revisit  the  scene  of  his  earthly  labors,  he  will 
find  his  dream  a  reality,  with  a  rural  mail  delivery  which  will 
carry  mails  to  every  farmhouse  in  the  land.  The  residents  in 
the  country  will  vie  in  culture  and  education  with  the  corre- 
sponding classes  in  the  cities,  while,  with  the  disappearance  of 
the  many  inconveniences  which  now  prejudice  the  wealthy 
against  country  life,  the  business  and  professional  men  will 
look  forward  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  as  a  means  for  secur- 
ing a  home  in  the  country,  where  they  can  end  their  days  in 
peace  and  comfort.  No  one  questions  the  healthfulness  of 
country  life  and  its  many  advantages,  so  far  as  physical  well- 
being  is  concerned,  over  the  city;  and,  when  the  country  home 
is  equal  in  comfort  and  culture  to  that  of  the  city,  no  argument 
will  be  needed  to  prove  its  superiority  to  the  latter. 

Mr.  Rusk  has  certainly  not  painted  an  extravagant  pic- 
ture. Indeed,  many  of  the  things  which  he  predicts  for 
the  "good  time  coming"  have  already  been  attained  in 
California.  The  districts  of  large  population  established 
upon  small  holdings,  where  "  well-kept  roads  are  bordered 
with  handsome  shade  trees,"  where  electric  motors  run 
through  the  country,  where  the  convenient  telephone  is 
frequently,  if  not  universally,  in  use,  where  "  residents  in 
the  country  vie  in  culture  and  education  with  the  corres- 
ponding classes  in  the  cities,"  and  where  the  "  country 
home  is  equal  in  culture  and  comfort  to  that  of  the  city" — 
districts  in  California  where  all  these  good  things  are  now  ex- 
istant — are  too  many  to  be  named.  It  is  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  pre  eminent  progress  made  in  rural  industry 
and  rural  life  in  California  that  we  have  here  in  present 
existence  many  of  the  things  which  in  other  and  less 
favored  States  are  only  regarded  as  future  possibilities. 

We  expect  more  for  "  American  farming  a  hundred 
years  hence,"  than  Mr.  Rusk  seems  to  ;  we  look  forward 
to  the  time  and  expect  it  to  come  within  the  next  twenty 
years,  when  two-thirds  of  the  muscular  labor  now  per- 
formed by  man  and  horse,  will  be  done  by  electric  power. 
We  expect  to  see  houses  and  out-buildings  lighted  and 
warmed  by  electricity  ;  to  see  not  only  the  plow,  but  the 
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family  carriages  driren  by  the  same  subtle  force.  We  are 
led  to  these  expectations  by  recent  study  of  electricity  in 
its  possible  application  to  rural  industry,  and  have  now  in 
preparation  for  the  columns  of  the  Rural  a  series  of 
articles  (to  be  fully  and  handsomely  illustrated)  showing 
the  ways  in  which  such  application  may  be  made.  In 
our  judgment,  electricity  is  destined  to  make  such  changes 
in  farm  labor  and  country  life  as  no  man  could  now  foretell 
without  being  set  down  as  an  enthusiast  and  a  dreamer. 

The  Horse  Show  at  Livermore. 

The  eleventh  annual  stallion  and  stock  exhibition  was 
held  at  Livermore  last  Saturday,  and  attracted  to  that  en- 
terprising little  city  quite  a  large  crowd.  The  exhibition 
had  been  delayed  from  the  previous  Saturday  by  inclement 
weather,  and  the  few  days  previous  to  the  postponed  exhi- 
bition had  been  so  threatening  that  many  exhibitors  who 
expected  to  be  present  did  not  come.  The  number  of 
horses  shown,  therefore,  was  not  large,  but  there  were 
nevertheless  several  fine  animals  on  parade. 

The  pretty  town  of  Livermore  had  assumed  a  holiday  ap- 
pearance in  anticipation  of  the  event.  Notwithstanding 
the  gloomy  skies,  the  streets  were  thronged  with  people, 
who  came  from  the  surraunding  country  and  some  even 
from  San  Francisco.  The  parade  was  advertised  to  begin 
at  10:30  A.  M.  sharp,  but,  of  course,  like  all  other  great 
bodies,  the  procession  moved  slowly;  in  (act,  it  was  11:30 
before  strains  of  music  from  the  Livermore  band — an  ex- 
cellent organization,  by  the  way — announced  that  the 
horses  had  at  last  gotten  under  way.  The  order  of  march 
was  as  follows:  First  division — thoroughbreds,  trotters 
and  roadsters  will  stand  on  L  street  facing  First;  second 
division — horses  of  all  work,  Normans  and  graded  Nor- 
mans will  stand  on  K  street  facing  First;  third  division — 
Clydesdales,  graded  Clydesdales  and  jacks  will  stand  on  J 
street  facing  First;  fourth  division — cattle  and  other  stocic 
will  stand  on  Lizzie  street  facing  First.  The  principal 
streets  were  traversed,  and  much  favorable  comment  was 
excited  by  the  fine  appearance  of  the  stock. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon,  however,  that  the  real  test  of  the 
merits  of  the  several  horses  occurred.  The  animals  were 
then  brought  before  the  judges — Messrs.  T.  J.  Righter,  E. 
S.  Allen,  John  Poblitz,  T.  D.  Coflfman,  A.  A.  Fargo,  Thos. 
E.  Knox  and  Simon  Hansen — and  their  points  noted  and 
passed  upon.  This  part  of  the  show  occurred  in  an  open 
space  off  the  main  street  and  attracted  a  large  majority  of 
the  visitors  and  townspeople.  There  were  no  money 
prizes,  but  the  winners  were  decorated  with  a  ribbon  that 
was  to  the  owner  of  the  horse  sufficient  testimonial  to  his 
anima.'s  worth.  The  prizers  awarded  for  the  various 
breeds,  of  different  ages,  were  the  following: 

T/iori>ugh/>rei/s—'Whi\ebone  Jr..  age  3  years;  owned  by  D,  E. 
Lamb.  MeriiDKr's  Daughter,  age  2  years;  owned  by  B.  K.  Brannan. 
Sid  Stevens,  age  t  year;  owned  by  B  F.  Brannan. 

/■/•o^/rx— Majestic,  age  6  vea's;  o^ned  by  C.C.Clay.  Exmoor, 
age  4  years,  owned  by  M.  Mendenhall.  Anna  Laura,  age  3  years; 
owned  by  B.  K.  Brannan.  Hector,  age  one  year;  owned  by  Geo. 
Galwav. 

/'a^-itrj— Warren,  age  2  years;  owned  by  Dulcher  &  Cropsey. 
A'txjrfj/KW— Startle  Dan,  age  6  years:  ownrd  by  J.  J.  Silva. 
Cleveland  /?ayr— Lord  Cardigan,  age  7  years;  owned  by  R.  R. 
VVal. 

Perc heron s—K'ig^m,  age  8  years;  ownpd  by  Block  cS:  Blondin. 
Oregon,  age  6  years;  owned  by  Fallon  &  Martin. 

Graded  Perclurom—l^AdiXA  Jr.,  age  5  years;  owned  by  H.  M. 
Christensen. 

A'orOTflnj— Distingue,  age  8  years;  owned  by  M.  F.  Boyce. 

Graded  A'crmaai  -  Duke  Vienot,  age  6  years;  owned  by  Silva 
Hordes.    RocR  Vienot.  age  9  years;  owned  by  John  Carroll. 

Clydes — Prince,  age  6  years,  owned  by  John  Coakley. 

Graded  C/></«— Dublin  Bay,  age  10  years;  owned  by  I^eander 
Jo=epb. 

Jacks— Prince,  age  7  years;  owned  by  Albert  Clark.  Big 
Tom  Jr.,  age  4  years;  owned  by  D.  E.  Lamb. 

Races  had  been  arranged  for  a  part  of  the  afternoon's 
entertainment,  but  owing  to  bad  weather  only  a  part  of 
them  took  place.  A  running  race  was  won  by  Harry 
Wilkes,  owned  by  Hugh  McMurray,  and  a  trotting  race  by 
Startle  Dan,  owned  by  J.  ].  Silva. 

As  a  whole  the  show  was  meritorious  and  gave  general 
satisfaction.  These  exhibitions  have  become  an  annual 
event  of  much  importance  among  the  citizens  and  horsemen 
of  Livermore  valley.  Complete  preparation  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  visitors  and  exhibitors  and  for  a  display  of 
the  best  stock  of  the  valley — which  abounds  in  fine  animals  — 
is  always  made  by  the  people  of  Livermore,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, the  response  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  owners  of 
horses  is  appreciative  and  quite  general.  The  awards  are 
made  by  practical  stockmen  who  know  good  horses  and 
their  most  valuable  qualities,  and  the  prizes  are  esteemed  of 
value  by  the  exhibitors. 

A  Rural  Press  representative  who  was  at  Livermore 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  Theo.  Corner  and  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Dungan, 
editor  of  the  Herald,  for  attentions  shown. 

California  Oranges  in  London. 

The  carload  of  Azusa  Washington  Navel  oranges  shipped 
from  Southern  California  February  23d  by  the  Earl  Fruit 
Company,  arrived  in  London  in  good  condition,  and  was 
sold  last  Friday  at  prices  averaging  $3. 50  per  box.  The 
result  is  considered  most  satisfactory.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  these  are  the  first  California  Washington  Navel  oranges 
offered  In  the  English  market,  and,  naturally,  the  buyers 
were  timid,  as  the  fruit  is  entirely  unknown  outside  of 
America.  The  sizes  in  this  car  were  mostly  96s,  112s  and 
t26s,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  126s,  are  very 
undesirable  sizes  for  the  American  markets. 

This  fruit  made  very  quick  time  to  New  York,  arriving 
there  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  March  4.  It  just  missed 
connection  with  the  steamer  sailing  on  ttiat  date,  the  car 
having  been  delayed  a  few  hours  between  Chicago  and  New 
York;  the  car,  in  consequence,  was  not  transferred  to  the 
steamer  until  Tuesday,  the  7th,  and  went  forward  on  the 


flying  Teutonic  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  arriving  in  Liv- 
erpool on  the  15  th. 

It  was,  practically,  three  weeks  from  the  time  it  left  Cali- 
fornia to  the  date  of  selling. 

A  second  car  of  Washington  Navel  oranges  left  River- 
side on  March  3,  and  went  forward  on  steamer  Britannic 
from  New  York  on  the  15th.  It  was  due  to  sell  in  Liver- 
pool Friday,  the  24th. 

This  car  was  made  up  with  oranges  from  Riverside,  Red- 
lands  and  Colton.    Mr.  Earl  said: 

"We  are  not  fully  advised  in  regard  to  the  expense  of 
shipping  to  Liverpool,  but  we  estimate  that  the  expense 
will  not  exceed  $2.50  per  box,  including  cost  of  picking, 
packing,  freights,  commissions  and  all  other  charges.  On 
this  ba:>ls,  the  car  which  was  sold  at  an  average  of  $3.50  per 
box  will  net  the  owner  $1  per  box  on  the  trees.  We  think 
the  expense  will  be  nearer  $2.25  per  box,  which  will  leave 
$1.25  per  box  net  for  the  fruit  oij  the  trees.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  good  price  for  large  sizes,  and  better  than  can 
be  realized  in  American  markets." 

Duroc  or  Jersey  Red  Swine. 

To  THE  Editor: — Are  there  any  thoroughbred  Jersey 
red  hogs  in  California  for  sale?  If  so,  will  the  owner  of  same 
please  write  meat  Burbank,  Los  Angeles  County,  California. 

S.  D.  Newbill. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  considerable  interest  in  these 
swine  In  this  State,  but  of  late  we  have  heard  nothing  of 
them.  If  any  reader  of  the  Rural  Press  has  pure  breeds, 
we  trust  he  will  do  as  requested  above.  Breeders  who 
have  good  stock  consult  their  own  interests  by  advertising 
in  our  Breeders'  Directory. 

Dried  Persimmons. 

To  THE  Editor: — Do  Japanese  persimmons  make  a 
salable  dried  iruit  ?  If  so,  what  varieties  are. used  and  bow 
are  they  handled  ?  Will  J.  Belcher 

A  few  dried  persimmons  are  occasionally  brought  here 
from  Japan  and  sold  as  a  sweetmeat,  but  we  do  not  imagine 
any  quantity  can  be  disposed  of.  They  are,  to  our  taste, 
inferior  to  our  dried  figs.  If  any  reader  can  give  the 
method  of  drying  them,  we  would  like  to  publish  it. 

The  best  evidence  that  there  is  money  for  the  farmer  in 
growing  sugar  beets,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  since 
the  establishment  ot  the  Western  Beet  Sugar  Company's 
factory  In  this  city,  says  the  Watsonvllle  Rustler,  each  year 
has  witnessed  an  increased  acreage  devoted  to  beeti — not 
only  in  this  valley,  but  In  the  adjoining  county  of  Monterey. 
While  a  straight  price  of  $5  per  ton  is  paid  for  beets  at  the 
factory,  improved  methods  of  planting  and  cultivating  have 
maieri^illy  reduced  the  cost  of  produrtion.  The  Western 
Beet  Sut;ar  Company  has  experienced  no  difficulty  in  se- 
curing beet  contracts  this  year.  On  the  contrary,  the 
farmers,  knowing  from  experience,  that  the  sugar-beet  was 
classed  with  the  best  paying  crops  last  year,  are  anxious  to 
secure  contracts  for  next  season.  The  result  is  that  Super- 
intendent Waters  expects  to  have  the  factory  operating  at 
its  full  capacity  before  the  middle  of  July. 


The  Oroville  Ree^ster  sizes  up  the  situation  in  this  man- 
ner: From  present  prices  in  California,  the  two  most  valu- 
able animals  on  the  farm  are  the  sheep  and  the  hog.  Prices 
for  pork  and  mutton  are  higher  than  known  for  many  years. 
Lard  has  advanced  one-half  in  price  during  the  past  year, 
bacon  has  jumped  from  four  to  five  cents  a  pound  and  bams 
are  luxuries.  Mutton  chops  are  no  longer  pushed  by  the 
butchers,  and  the  farmer  who  has  hogs  or  sheep  to  sell  this 
year  is  in  luck.  Taken  year  after  year,  these  two  animals 
bring  in  more  ready  cash  in  proportion  to  the  money  in- 
vested than  any  other  animal  on  the  farm.  The  sheep  that 
will  not  pay  for  herself  in  a  year  from  her  wool  and  her 
lambs  is  an  exception,  while  the  breeding  sow  is  renowned 
as  a  money-maker  the  world  over.  The  farmer  who  wants 
to  succeed  should  keep  as  many  sheep,  hogs  and  hens  as 
possible. 

California  citrus  fruit  growers  will  be  allowed 
increased  space  for  their  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair. 
Word  has  been  received  by  the  State  Commission  that  the 
request  for  an  increase  of  space  from  1000  to  1500  square 
feet  had  been  granted.  Shipments  of  various  articles  are 
fully  under  way,  and  from  now  on  they  will  be  very  heavy. 
The  Interior  counties  have  been  prompt  In  preparing  their 
exhibits,  and  the  indications  are  that  California  will  be  well 
represented  on  the  opening  day. 


Definite  repobts  from  Nevada  state  that  the  stock 
has  been  wintered  with  little  or  no  loss,  except  in  White 
Pine  county,  where  there  was  some  loss  of  sheep.  The 
Humboldt  ranged  have  yet  from  one  to  two  feet  of  snow 
and  ice;  but  the  winter  started  in  late  and  no  uneasiness 
is  felt  among  stockmen. 


Secretary  Carlisle  has  issued  a  circular  making  the 
regulations  governing  the  Importation  of  animals  for  breed- 
ing purposes  less  stringent.  Collectors  of  Customs  are 
given  some  discretion  about  the  admission  of  animals 
which  they  have  reason  to  believe  are  entitled  to  free  entry. 


The  Gilroy  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Association  is  packing 
10,000  boxes  of  dried  fruits,  grown  and  cured  in  that  vicin- 
ity. These  are  to  be  distributed  gratuitously  at  the  Chi- 
cago fair. 

The  farmer  who  is  too  careless  to  give  sheep  good  care 
will  do  better  with  some  other  class  of  stock. 


The  recent  bad  weather  put  a  stop  to  Riverside  orange 
shipments  for  a  time. 


Gleanings. 

San  Jacinto  is  moving  in  earnest  in  regard  to  organizing  a  fruit- 
canning  company  to  utilize  the  magnificent  fruit  grown  so  extensively 
there. 

RivEKSiDC  so  far  has  sent  460  carloads  of  oranges  East.  The 
crop  is  ihe  best  ever  raised  there.  About  one-quarter  of  the  crop  has 
been  shipped. 

People  at  Nordhoff  are  to  hold  an  election  to  select  a  new  post- 
master. They  will,  however,  very  considerately  leave  to  Mr.  Cleve- 
land the  right  to  confirm  or  reject  their  choice. 

Modesto  has  received  a  load  of  freight  by  steamer  from  .San  Fran- 
cisco. The  steamboat  will  make  regular  semi-weekly  trips  if  the 
business  men  of  Modesto  will  turnish  freight. 

Two  Tulare  hunters  started  to  the  mountains  after  bears  with  a 
small  arsenal  and  lour  cakes  of  Limburger  cheese.  They  thought  the 
bear  might  escape  their  bullets,  but  he  never  could  survive  a  whiff  of 
that  cheese. 

On  St.  Patrick's  day  the  Marysville  Democrat  was  primed  in  green 
ink.  Much  of  California,  however,  was  orange  as  usual.  Some 
patriotic  citizens  are  said  to  have  honored  good  Si,  Patrick's  memory 
by  swallowing  the  serpent  when  it  was  red  within  the  cup. 

The  thirtieth  session  of  the  California  legislature  passed  in  all  301 
bills  and  39  resolutions  and  constitutional  amendmenis.  Of  Ibis 
number  103  bills  and  6  constitutional  amendments  and  resolutions 
were  sent  to  the  executive  office  the  day  following  adjournment. 

A  "COUNTKY  potato"  PARTY  is  the  latest.  Each  young  man  is 
required  to  bring  a  lemon,  each  blushing  damsel  a  potato.  There 
setms  to  be  a  slight  incongruity  about  the  arrangement.  The  lemon 
should  represent  the  young  lady.  No  right-minded  youth  likes  to 
squeeze  a  potato. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  California  State  Prisons,  acting  un- 
der a  law  enacted  by  the  late  Legislature,  have  reduced  the  price  of 
grain  bags  manufactured  at  San  Queniin  to  $5.73  per  100.  The  bags 
will  be  sold  to  actual  farmers  lu  lots  of  not  to  exceed  5000.  A  ten 
per  cent  deposit  must  accompany  all  orders. 

The  Assessor  of  Fresno  county  writes  that  he  proposes  to  assess 
fruit  trees  and  vines  as  follows  :  "  Trees  and  vines,  two  years  old, 
$10  per  acre;  three  years,  $15;  four  years,  $ao;  five  years  and  over, 
$40 — which  IS  a  reduction  un  our  last  year's  assessment  of  a  half  up 
to  five  years  and  one-fifth  reduction  on  others." 

The  decision  in  a  late  chicken-shooting  case  in  Los  Angeles  may 
be  of  interest.  The  defendant,  who  had  shot  his  neighbor's  trespass- 
ing chickens,  was  fined  50  cents,  while  the  carcasses  of  the  defunct 
fowls  were  awarded  to  Ihe  prosecuting  witness.  And,  on  the  same 
subject,  the  Pomona  Progress  remarks  that  a  large  proportion  of  all 
the  law  business  of  that  town  originates  in  neight>orly  quarrels  over 
the  same  subject. 

The  Fish  and  Game  Commission  has  made  arrangements  to  bring 
from  Oregon  100  Mongolian  pheasants.  They  will  be  placed  on 
Goat  island,  which  is  said  to  be  a  fine  place  for  purposes  of  propaga- 
tion. These  pheasants  multiply  very  rapidly,  and,  if  protected  by 
law,  there  is  no  good  reason  w  hy  they  should  not  be  as  plentiful  here  as 
in  Oregon.  There  is  another  commendable  feature  alx)Ut  this  enter- 
prise :  Some  use  has  at  last  been  found  for  Goat  island. 

It  has  been  stated  in  some  of  our  exchanges  that  .San  Bernardino, 
says  the  Times-Index,  is  the  largest  county  in  the  United  States. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  as  there  are  five  counties  with  laiger  areas, 
viz.  :  Yavapai  county,  Arizona,  29  236  square  miles;  Choteau  county, 
Montana,  27  280;  Custer  county,  Montana,  26.580;  Dawson  county, 
Montana,  26,680;  Apache  county,  Arizona,  2i,c6o;  .San  Bernardino 
county,  Cal.,  31,000. 

The  great  Hemet  dam  near  San  Jacinto,  San  Bernardino  county, 
is  finished  to  a  height  of  no  feet  and  is  filled  with  water  to  a  height 
of  90  leet.  The  lake  is  nearly  two  miles  long,  the  widest  place 
being  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  making  a  surface  area  of  nearly  750 
acres.  It  is  now  five  weeks  since  the  outlet  was  closed,  and  ihis 
enormous  body  of  water  has  been  collected  in  the  last  two  weeks. 
There  is  enough  now  impounded  to  irrigate  20,000  acres  during  the 
coming  dry  season. 

The  Sacramento  News  thus  describes  the  California  girl:  "See 
Ihe  glow  upon  her  cheek,  the  audacious,  self-reliant,  independent 
flash  of  fire  in  her  eye,  the  rosy  hue  of  health  upon  her  lips,  the  gor- 
geous contour  of  her  form,  the  look  of  innocence  undefiled  and  all 
the  glory  of  womanhood  predicted  in  her  wealth  of  sentiment  and 
the  nobility  of  her  heart — then  tell  us  we  have  no  '  type  of  beauty '  in 
California."  Oh,  yes.  We  have  lovely  types  of  beauty  in  California, 
and  a  lew — just  a  few — wrong  fonts. 

Foi^LOWiNG  is  a  review  of  the  orange  shipments  from  Riverside  for 
Ihe  cu'rent  season: 

Crop  of  1892-93.  Boxes.  Cars. 

January  shipments   37.466  131 

February   yjtlT^  ao8 

To  March  16   64.350  225 

Totals  591.558  564 

Assemblyman  V'ann,  the  Colusa  Populist,  says  the  Oakland 
Tribune,  is  about  as  woolly  as  they  make  Ihem.  The  other  day  ibat 
well-whiskered  b'H  to  provid**  a  .Slate  system  of  drainage  was 
up  and  Jacobs  of  Yolo  denounced  it  as  a  monstrous  swindle,  a  double- 
trigger,  double-action,  percussion  concern.  Vann  was  full  of  wrath 
and  stigmatized  the  man  from  Yolo  as  an  obstructionist.  "If,"  said 
he,  "the  member  from  Yolo  had  been  present  when  God  created  that 
grandest  of  all  creatures,  woman,  from  the  rib  of  Adam,  he  would 
have  said  :  'Oh,  she  cannot  work  !'  " 

The  Sutter /Wi/^/^ffrf^fl/ tells  the  following  story:  "A  couple  of 
Sundays  ago  two  voung  ladies  who  reside  with  their  parents  atKtui 
four  miles  west  of  Yuba  City,  went  in  a  piano  box  top-buggy  to  Sutler 
City  to  church.  Arrived  there  a  young  man  who  thinks  one  of  the 
sisters  is  mighty  nice,  was  on  band  to  assist  them  from  the  buggy  and 
hitch  their  horse.  So  far  everything  went  all  right.  When  preaching 
was  over  and  the  young  ladies  came  out  the  same  young  man  brought 
around  their  rig.  assisted  them  in,  snugly  tucked  the  robe  and  then 
went  behind  the  buggy  and  raised  the  leather  covering  to  put  away 
the  hitching  strap.  At  that  moment  he  was  surprised.  An  old  hen 
had  made  her  nest  in  the  back  part  of  the  buggy,  and  being  thus  dis- 
turt>ed  she  flew  screaming  into  his  face.  " 

L.  L.  Gale,  a  Healdsburg  cattle-buyer,  who  has  just  returned 
from  Round  valley,  reports  cattle  in  abundance,  but  the  weather  and 
snowdrifts  prevent  herders  from  rounding  up.  The  United  States 
commissioners  are  in  camp  22  miles  north  of  Covelo,  in  what  is 
known  as  Kit  Carson's  cabin,  which  was  built  in  1863  by  Frank  Af- 
bell,  a  famous  trapper  of  those  days.  The  report  is  current  that  the 
commissioners  will  olace  on  the  market  hall  of  the  Round  Valley 
Indian  reservation,  66,000  acres,  at  from  $1.25  to  %\  an  acre. 

Now  doth  the  busy  Sacramento  Bee, 
To  frenzy  by  much  growling  goaded. 

Improve  the  darksome  hours  and  say, 

"  We  didn't  know  it  was  loaded." 
A  Contra  Costa  Farmer  has  been  doing  some  figuring  on  the 
cost  of  hay  production,  and  this  is  what  he  finds  : 

Kent  of  land  per  ton  $1  25 

Cultivating,  cost  of  seed  and  putting  in   1  85 

Cutting,  raking  and  stacking   i  as 

Pressing  (which  cannot  be  reduce!])   a  00 

Hauling  to  landing  or  warehouse   i  a5 

Cost  at  the  landing  $7 

Now  add  freight,  $1.25  or  more,  and  commissions  and  other  ex- 
penses so  cents   i  75 

And  you  have  $8  75 
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The  Southern  Citrus  Fair. 

BepoTted  for  the  Rural  Prkss  by  Claba  Spalding  Bbown. 

Three  of  the  annual  citrus  fairs  of  Southern  California, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Agricultural  Association, 
wer?  held  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  The  fourth  and 
present  one,  was  secured  by  the  town  of  Colton,  in  San 
Bernardino  county,  through  commendable  zeal  and  prompt- 
ness in  being  the  first  claimant  for  the  privilege. 

Riding  through  the  country  between  Los  Angeles  and 
Colton,  a  distance  of  55  miles,  past  young  vineyards,  lush 
grain  fields,  orange  orchards  in  their  golden  fruitage,  blush- 
ing apricot  trees,  fields  strewn  with  gay  wild  flowers,  and 
rounded  hills  clad  in  vivid  green,  one  is  reminded  that  it  is 
the  winter  season  only  by  the  snow-covered  mountain  tops 
that  guard  the  beautiful  valley.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
continent  the  March  wind  doth  blow,  the  snow  is  yet  piled 
high,  and  poor,  freezing  Mother  Nature  awaits  the  warm 
breath  of  spring  before  revealing  her  latent  powers.  But 
here  on  the  sunny  Pacific  slope,  both  seed-time  and  harvest 
come  in  the  winter  months,  and  the  best  exposition  of  the 
climate's  geniality  and  the  soil's  productiveness,  is  the 
State  citrus  fair  held  in  March  of  each  year.  The  pavilion 
erected  by  the  residents  of  Colton  for  this  and  succeeding 
exhibitions  is  the  largest  and  best  arranged  building  of  the 
kind  on  the  coast,  outside  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  nearly 
200  feet  square,  and  has  20,544  square  feet  of  exhibition 
space,  besides  a  central  auditorium  which  will  seat  1200 
people,  an  art  room  48  feet  square,  and  a  dining-room  which 
will  accommodate  150  persons  at  once.  The  auditorium 
may  be  enclosed  by  movable  screens,  and  has  a  stage 
23x43  feet  in  size.  A  gallery  extends  around  it  and  also 
around  the  sides  of  the  pavilion.  It  is  too  narrow  for  ex- 
hibition purposes,  but  there  is  no  necessity  of  having  more 
space  than  the  ground  floor  aflTords.  The  committee  and 
directors'  rooms,  offices,  etc.,  complete  a  most  satisfactory 
exposition  building,  though  not  a  very  expensive  one,  the 
cost  being  $14,000.  It  was  designed  by  L.  M.  Holt,  of 
Rialto,  manager  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Citrus  Fair  for 
Southern  California.  On  all  sides  one  hears  the  people  of 
Colton  praised  for  their  energy  in  putting  up  such  an  exten- 
sive structure. 

It  had  been  intended  to  open  the  fair  on  Wednesday, 
March  15th,  but  a  long  continued  rainstorm  rendered  this 
impossible  and  so  retarded  orange  picking  that  all  the  ex- 
hibits were  not  in  place  until  Saturday,  the  i8th.  The 
scene  on  Thursday  was  one  of  great  confusion  and  incom- 
pleteness— carpenters,  orchardists,  officials,  and  the  public- 
spliited  women  of  Colton  and  vicinity,  were  busy  endeavor- 
ing to  get  everything  in  place.  The  pavilion  was  hand- 
somely decorated  with  red,  white  and  blue  bunting,  ropes 
and  wreaths  of  evergreen,  and  flags,  this  alone  requiring 
much  labor,  with  the  immense  space  of  bare  boards  and 
ralters  to  be  covered. 

THE  OPENING. 

The  opening  exercises  took  place  Thursday  evening. 
Ahrend's  orchestra,  of  Los  Angeles,  which  had  been  en- 
gaged for  morning,  afternoon  and  evening  concerts  through- 
out the  fair,  gave  some  excellent  music,  and  then  Mr. 
Holt,  in  a  brief  speech,  introduced  the  speaker  of  the  even- 
ing, Prof.  C.  H.  Keyes,  principal  of  the  Throop  University 
at  Pisadena,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  schools  in 
Riverside. 

Prof.  Keyes,  a  man  of  unusally  fine  physique,  delivered  a 
scholarly  and  highly  poetic  address  with  marked  oratorical 
ability.  He  went  back  to  the  favored  race  who  dwelt  at 
the  base  of  Mouqt  Olympus  until  they  entreated  to  be  sent 
forth  to  beautify  other  lands.  To  reward  them  for  their 
toil  and  the  loss  of  their  beautiful  homes,  the  great  Jove 
promised  that  wherever  they  should  abide  they,  or  their 
descendants,  should  have  power  to  transform  the  earth. 
He  traced  the  wanderers  through  one  country  after  an- 
other, each  land  yielding  up  its  fruitage  to  them  until  they 
found  themselves  in  the  great  valleys  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Here  Spanish  breezes  fanned  new  hope  'nto  heart  and  brain; 
Italian  sunsets  reflected  ancient  glories;  Alpine  mountains  inspired  to 
grander  thought.  They  smote  the  dull,  brown  rocks  and  forth  gushed 
sparkling  wiiers  which  they  led  over  all  the  valley,  and  lol  dark 
groves  of  glistening  green  sprang  up  and  clothed  the  naked  earth. 
Every  bough  hung  out  chaste  clusters  of  snowy  fragrance  till  it 
seemed  the  sea  of  green  had  been  beaten  into  whitest  foam,  the  mists 
of  which  filled  all  the  earth  with  sweet  intoxication.  Then  came  the 
golden  apples,  transmuting  the  riches  of  the  earth  and  the  purity  of 
the  waters  into  the  ambrosia  and  the  nectar  of  the  gods;  and  lo!  the 
pledge  of  Jove  was  fully  redeemed  in  California— tae  best,  the  last, 
the  fairest  of  the  Edens  of  the  race. 

Was  ever  written  a  more  beautiful  description  of  the  or- 
ange than  this?  The  professor  declared  that  irrigated 
lands  were  a  benefit  to  the  Republic,  stimulating  people  to 
exercise  their  brain  functions,  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
where  citrus  fruits  grow  spontaneously  you  do  not  find  a 
population  of  intelligence.  He  spoke  of  the  churches  and 
schools  of  the  State,  the  wide-reading  of  the  people,  and 
the  generally  enterprising  character  of  those  who  bad  taken 
the  long  journey  across  the  continent,  and  often  from 
foreign  brtores,  in  order  to  make  new  homes  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

The  attendance  of  paying  visitors  on  Thursday  was 
small  during  the  day,  but  a  goodly  number  assembled  for 
the  evening  exercises,  considering  the  distance  of  Colton 
from  any  large  town. 

THE  EXHIBITS. 

Colton  Terrace  occupies  the  most  conspicuous  posi- 
tion, in  front  of  the  main  entrance.  In  the  center  is  the 
largest  architectural  exhibit  in  the  pavilion — an  Eiffel-tower 
design,  covered  with  18,000  oranges.  It  is  33  feet  9  inches 
in  height  and  14  feet  square  at  its  base,  with  arches  open- 
into  into  a  good-sized  room.    The  first  tier  is  of  Washing- 


ton Navel  oranges;  the  second  of  Mediterranean  Sweets; 
the  third  of  Seedlings,  and  the  fourth  of  St.  Michaels.  It 
is  tastefully  trimmed  with  Pomelos  and  Malta  Blood  or- 
anges and  festoons  of  green  bunting,  and  was  the  work  of 
Fox  Bros,  and  Jas.  Barnhill. 

At  the  left  is  a  strawberry  basket,  just  ten  feet  square, 
heaped  with  choice  oranges  to  the  height  of  eight  feet. 
The  trimmings  are  honeysuckle  and  ivy,  and  the  owner — 
Mr.  E.  S.  Van  Leuven — may  well  feel  proud  of  his  exhibit. 
On  the  right  of  the  tower  is  the  most  original  design  of  the 
fair — a  "  Fountain  of  Fruit  " — presided  over  by  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  Venus  de  Medici.  The  pedestal  is  ten 
feet  square,  the  basins  are  filled  with  oranges  and  the  table 
is  covered  with  the  fruit  piled  in  cubes  and  squares.  Long 
sprays  of  English  ivy,  with  their  dark  green  foliage,  con- 
trast beautifully  with  the  golden  fruit  and  show  the  artistic 
eye  that  Mr.  W.  C.  Fuller  possesses  in  their  arrangement. 
Mr.  Fuller  shows  some  extra  fine  Mediterranean  Sweet 
oranges. 

The  next  table  also  belongs  to  the  Terrace;  it  is  eight 
feet  square  and  holds  a  pyramid  of  oranges  and  lemons 
grown  by  M.  Archibald.  His  St.  Michael  oranges  are  the 
largest  of  the  variety  in  the  house. 

Colton'S  most  conspicuous  exhibits  are  the  canned 
goods  of  the  Colton  Packing  Company;  flour,  meal  and 
grain  from  the  Colton  Roller  Mills;  the  gasoline  stoves  of 
Wilcox  &  Rose,  and  the  beautiful  display  of  granite,  onyx, 
etc,  from  the  Slover  Mountain  quarries,  made  by  U'Ren  & 
Hubbard.  This  firm  has  a  large  mill,  130  feet  long  by  80 
feet  wide,  running  six  gangs  of  saws,  turning  lathes,  a  rub- 
bing bed  14  feet  in  diameter,  and  polishing  machinery,  and 
having  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shops  attached.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences  building  at  San  Francisco  and  the 
telephone  buildings  of  Los  Angeles  and  Stockton  were 
made  of  stone  from  these  quarries,  and  a  free  library  build- 
ing is  now  being  constructed  of  it  at  Stockton. 

Geo.  H.  Ferguson,  of  Colton,  displays  honey  in  glass. 
Mrs.  A.  Thomas  shows  Seedling,  Blood,  Konah  and 
Navel  oranges,  lemons,  walnuts,  and  twigs  cut  from  fig 
trees,  with  leaves  and  fruit  bursting  from  the  bare  stems 
simultaneously.  Navel  freaks  are  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Mc- 
intosh. 

Ontario  comes  next  to  Colton  Terrace  on  the  right.  A 
table  25  feet  square  and  another  30  feet  in  circumference, 
are  entered  as  a  locality  exhibit.  On  these  are  three  com- 
petitions for  the  most  artistic  design,  by  W.  Friend  and  J. 
W.  Freeman,  Wood  &  Hatch,  and  B.  A  Woodford.  The 
tables  are  covered  with  dark  green  bunting,  forming  an 
effective  background  for  the  neatly  arranged  piles  and  rows 
of  oranges  and  lemons,  simulating  a  landscape  garden. 
Mr.  Freeman  displays  Lisbon,  Eureka,  Genoa  and  Villa 
Franca  lemons.  E.  M.  Hatch  has  these  varieties  and  the 
Milan  and  Sicily  in  addition;  and  on  another  table  shows 
several  varieties  of  oranges.  There  was  a  pile  of  Genoa 
freaks,  curiously  ribbed.  All  the  Ontario  lemons  are  re- 
markably fine  and  attract  much  favorable  comment.  An 
authority  in  citrus  culture  told  the  writer  that  Mr.  Hatch's 
lemon  exhibit  is  the  finest  ever  made  in  this  State.  Every 
lemon  is  perfect — smooth,  thin-skinned,  polished,  well- 
shaped.  The  crop  was  cured  in  November.  Mr.  Hatch 
wraps  them  in  papers  and  puts  them  away  soon  after  pick- 
ing them.  This  process,  he  said,  does  not  work  well  with 
all  persons;  if  put  into  a  very  close  building,  wrapped,  they 
sweat  too  much.  The  Lisbon  is  his  favorite  lemon,  on 
account  of  its  superior  bearing  and  keeping  qualities.  The 
round  table  represents  a  wheel,  made  of  twelve  varieties  of 
oranges,  among  them  the  Golden  Gem  (a  Florida  orange), 
Parson  Brown  (also  from  Florida),  Hart's  Tardiff,  Rio, 
Jaffa,  Satsumas  and  Mandarins.  The  design  is  by  B.  A. 
Woodford. 

Ontario  also  shows  a  large  quantity  of  olive  oil  made  by 
Conant  &  Co.;  olive  trees  raised  by  J.  S  Calkins,  whose 
recent  address  on  olive  culture  is  printed  as  a  standard 
treatise;  orange  and  lemon  juice  put  up  by  H.  J.  Rose; 
raisins  and  prunes  dried  by  B.  S.  Denison. 

Rialto  has  a  table  10  by  20  feet  in  dimensions  at  the 
right  of  the  auditorium,  on  which  the  name  of  the  settle- 
ment is  spelled  with  lemons  in  a  background  of  oranges, 
and  placards  announce  that  it  is  in  the  frostless  belt.  As 
proof  of  the  geniality  of  the  weather  this  winter,  a  story  is 
told  of  a  tomato  tree  which  has  kept  on  growine;  during 
the  season  until  it  is  19  feet  high  and  now  has  ripe  fruit 
upon  it,  untouched  by  frost.  The  lemons  for  which  Rialto 
is  acquiring  fame  (she  is  only  a  three-year-old),  have  most 
of  them  bten  shipped  away,  and  those  on  exhibition  are 
not  fair  specimens. 

Highland  is  a  new  settlement  that  may  well  feel  proud 
of  the  exhibit  made  at  this  fair.  It  comprises  about  80 
boxes  of  fruit,  coverine,  in  terraces,  a  table  10  by  40  feet. 
The  varieties  of  oranges  are  St.  Michael,  Malta  blood, 
Washington  navel,  seedling  and  Mediterranean  sweet. 
Lisbon  lemons  extend  in  a  bank  the  whole  length  of  the 
table  and  were  grown  by  W.  S.  Corwin.  Some  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  citron  of  commerce  were  shown  by  T.  S.  Ing- 
ham, who  took  the  premium  for  this  fruit  last  year.  He 
will  send  them  to  the  World's  Fair.  R.  R.  Sutherland  ex- 
hibits 16  boxes  of  choice  raisins  which  will  go  to  Chicago. 
Mrs.  D.  F.  Barritt  has  three  boxes  of  raisins.  A  water- 
melon picked  this  week  by  W.  S.  Corwin  attracted  atten- 
tion. This  gentleman  has  raised  the  largest  watermelon  in 
the  world — a  i32-pounder — requiring  two  men  to  handle  it 
comfortably.  It  is  now  in  Chicago.  The  other  exhibitors 
of  fruit  on  this  most  creditable  table  are  D.  R.  Seely,  R.  A. 
Boyd,  Chas.  Hidden,  W.  H.  Randal,  L.  C.  Waite,  C.  H. 
Rohrer,  S.  W.  Godbold,  E.  C.  Winslow,  E.  F.  Pierce,  E. 
S.  Fry,  Miss  Travalli,  H.  E.  Barker  and  R.  W.  Hender- 
son. 

Old  San  Bernardino  has  a  pretty  arrangement  of  a 
variety  of  products  on  a  table  10  feet  wide  by  20  feet  long. 
Down  the  center  is  a  row  of  ornamental  shrubbery  from 
the  nursery  of  F.  T.  Mason.  C.  G.  Pierson  shows  Navel 
oranges,  limes  and  almonds;  Doran  &  Caldwell,  limes, 
pomelos  and  walnuts;  Mrs.  Lewis  Van  Leuven, 
large  lemons;  J.  M.  Cole,  curious  egg  blood  oranges, 
also  Malta  bloods ;  Wm.  F.  Ballman,  Washington 
navels  from  four-year-old  budded  trees;  Drew  &  Fairbanks, 


navels.  E.  Vache  &  Co.  make  a  display  of  wine  and  brandy 
in  bottles  and  casks.  Lewis  S.  Davis  of  Mound  city, 
shows  Navel  oranges  on  this  table. 

San  Bernardino  proper  is  represented  by  the  Holstein 
Dairy  with  a  lot  of  fine  butter;  Stone  Bros.,  cemetery 
goods;  William  Manson,  gasoline  engines;  Robert  Killefer, 
patent  cultivator. 

Redlands  was  late  in  entering  her  exhibit,  and  when 
the  Rural  Press  representative  left  the  pavilion  Friday 
afternoon,  her  table  was  just  being  arranged.  It  is  20x30 
feet  in  dimensions,  and  was  being  covered  with  a  flag  of 
oranges  and  lemons,  with  trimmings  of  cypress.  The 
exhibitors  are  Wm.  Craig,  G.  S.  Gay,  O.  W.  Harris,  C.  A. 
Kingsbury,  Jas.  Garrison,  Wm.  Fowler,  Truman  Reeves, 
A.  O.  Child,  I.  N.  Hoag,  J.  H.  Stewart,  C.  R.  Paine,  E.  B, 
Cuts,  Geo.  E.  O  is,  N.  and  H.  Garstin,  John  Haskins,  V. 
L.  Mitchell,  J.  V.  A.  Love  and  Geo.  H.  Lea.  The  fruit 
is  of  course  of  the  best  quality,  as  Redlands  is  known  to  be 
unexcelled  as  an  orange-^^roducing  district. 

Riverside,  also,  was  tardy,  and  did  not  cover  her  long 
table  until  Friday.  This  display  of  12x40  feet  shows  a 
greater  number  of  varieties  of  the  orange  than  is  extiibited 
oy  any  other  locality.  Besides  the  kinds  found  on  many 
other  tables,  there  are  the  Acapulco,  Sweet  Saville, 
Homasassa,  Wilson's  Best,  Jaffa,  Queen,  Rio,  Tardiff, 
ornamental  Chinese  and  Florida  sour  orange.  The  ex- 
hibitors are  the  Arlington  Heights  Company,  Major  Crafts, 
Geo.  Duncan,  W.  S.  Wilson,  Jas.  Boyd,  P.  K.  Klinefelter, 
K.  D.  Shugart,  J.  W.  Kishler.  The  fruit  is  very  choice 
and  is  arranged  effectively  in  pyramids  and  various  designs 
rising  from  a  bed  of  oranges  solidly  covering  the  table. 
Robb  B  ros.  and  Wilder  on  another  table  make  an  extensive 
display  of  pickled  olives  and  oliva  oil.  Jas.  Boyd  also 
shows  ohvi  oil.  D.  H.  Correll,  publisher  of  a  new  literary 
magazine  called  "  California"  has  upon  his  table  a  pile  of 
unusually  choice  Naval  oranges.  They  are  not  remarkable 
lor  size,  but  are  perfect  in  coloring,  texture  and  shape.  O. 
Patty  entered  some  large  grape  fruit. 

South  Riverside  has  a  table  8x12,  covered  with  dark 
green  cloih  on  which  is  arranged  a  circle  of  fruit  with  solid 
centre.  The  fruit  was  contributed  by  the  Boston  Fruit 
Company,  R.  B.  Taylor,  Joy  Bros.,  Wm.  Dyer,  N.  C. 
Hudson,  Dr.  Barber,  Leo.  Kronnen  and  the  South  River- 
side Land  and  Water  Company.  The  Pacific  Clay  Manu- 
facturing Company  displays  pipes,  vitrified  fluming  and 
terra  cotta  chimneys  and  fluming  on  the  next  table. 

Perris  Valley,  "the  most  beautiful  section  in  the  new 
county  of  Riverside,"  according  to  posters,  shows  up  well 
with  a  bank  of  oranges  in  front  of  the  auditorium.  There 
is  also  fruit  in  glass,  grain  from  Wm.  Newport's  500-acre 
ranch,  also  from  the  ranches  of  A.  Berfeini  and  E.  L. 
Kimble,  a  cabinet  of  mineral  specimens  from  the  mines 
near  Perris,  tufts  of  oats  and  barley  showing  the  vigorous 
growth  made,  and  immense  beets  and  pumpkins  marked 
"For  Cudahy's  Hogs." 

The  World's  Fair  Exhibit  prepared  by  Sa:i  Bernar- 
dino county  covered  four  large  tables  built  up  with  shelves 
and  were  alone  worth  a  visit  to  the  pavilion,  even  from  a 
considerable  distance.  One  table  in  particular  was  a 
beautiful  sight  with  its  handsome  glass  jars  nearly  three 
feet  in  height  full  of  mammoth  specimens  of  all  the  kinds 
of  fruit  raised  in  this  southern  country.  It  cannot  fail  to 
excite  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  all  Eastern  people 
people  who  see  it  at  Chicago.  The  fruit  is  preserved  by 
what  is  called  "  the  great  French  process,"  by  which  it  is 
claimed  that  a  housekeeper  can  put  up  a  year's  supply  at 
a  cost  for  preserving  of  only  fifty  cents.  The  agents  for 
this  preparation  are  Cobb  &  Townsend,  of  Pasadena. 
We  read  that  this  "French  Process"  was  discovered  t'ft 
Iowa  In  1889,  and  that  nothing  is  equal  to  it  for  preserving 
Iruit,  vegetable  or  meat  in  the  natural  state.  The  process 
is  fumigation  in  a  tight  box  or  small  room,  after  which  the 
articles  treated  are  immersed  in  clear  cold  water  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  unsealed  jars  until  used.  Dr.  Cochran, 
president  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  says  the  ingredients 
used  in  this  process  are  not  injurious  to  health,  and  families 
using  fruit  thus  treated  assert  that  there  is  nothing  un- 
pleasant "0  the  taste.  In  preparing  both  deciduous  and 
citrus  fruits  for  the  World's  Fair,  nothing  has  been  found 
equal  to  thij  process,  and  the  managers  of  the  San  Bernar- 
dino County  Exhibit  give  it  their  aoproval.  Mr.  T.  J. 
Mellen,  of  Beaumont,  has  a  large  quantity  of  choice  fruit  in 
this  exhibit  which  is  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preseivation, 
even  showing  the  bloom  on  egg-plum  skins,  and  the  green 
stems  of  apricots  as  perfect  as  when  on  the  trees.  The 
exhibit  also  comprises  marmalade,  jam  and  jelly  in  unique 
oval  glasses,  dried  fruit  in  fancy  boxes,  honey  in  the  comb 
and  glass,  and  beeswax  in  various  forms. 

San  Diego  County  has  an  exhibit  covering  three  tables 
10  feet  square.  The  principal  entry  is  a  pyramid  of  104 
boxes  of  raisins  cured  by  the  Escondido  Land  and  Town 
Company  and  designed  ultimately  for  the  World's  Fair; 
they  are  very  choice.  There  are  three  dozen  boxes  of 
dried  fruit  entered  as  a  county  exhibit.  Warren  C.  Kim- 
ball of  National  City  shows  pickled  olives,  and  Frank  Kim- 
ball has  olives  in  pickle  and  a  goodly  quantity  of  his 
famous  olive  oil.  M.  L.  Webb  of  Chula  Vista  exhibits  24 
glasses  of  guava  jelly  and  13  glasses  of  guava  marmalade. 
L.  E.  Allen  shows  a  lot  of  guava  jelly  and  four  varieties  of 
the  fruit — strawberry,  lemon,  pear  and  mandrake.  The 
three  last  mentioned  look  entirely  different  from  the  com- 
monly known  strawberry  guava,  being  light-colored  and 
very  large.  The  guava  attains  its  greatest  perfection  at 
San  Diego.  There  is  a  pyramid  of  lemons,  contributed  by 
A.  G.  Stender,  rather  rusty  in  color,  and  a  small  exhibit  of 
oranges  grown  by  H.  L.  Story,  San  Diego;  B.  S.  Colwell, 
Agua  Tibia;  Chas.  O  Brown,  National  City;  and  the  San 
Diego  Land  and  Town  Company.  The  Eclipse  tree  wash, 
made  in  National  City,  is  declared  to  be  the  only  wash 
known  to  destroy  the  Florida  purple  and  California  red 
scale.  The  Cogswell  patent  fruit  basket,  in  the  San  Diego 
exhibit,  fits  into  a  sack  and  opens  in  the  middle,  letting  the 
fruit  through.  It  is  lined,  and  warranted  to  preserve  the 
fruit  from  injury. 

Los  Angeles  County  does  not  exhibit  any  oranges  or 
lemons,  either  from  the  county  as  a  whole  or  from  any  lo- 
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cality.  The  Rowland  Bros,  of  Pomona  make  a  large  dis- 
play of  picklfd  olives  and  12  varieties  of  olive  oil,  of  which 
four  are  entered  for  premiums — the  Pendulina,  Mission, 
Picholine  and  Rubra.  Passers-by  all  stop  to  look  at 
curious  objects  haogirg  on  the  wall  around  this  exhibit  and 
wonder  what  they  were.  They  look  something  like  Chinese 
hats  with  holes  in  the  center.  Mr.  Howland  explains  that 
they  are  called  brouscle,  and  are  used  lor  pressing  the 
olives  after  they  have  been  crushed.  They  are  made  of 
rush,  in  Italy,  are  impervious  to  oil,  retain  the  pulp,  and 
press  the  olives  better  than  any  other  way.  These  enter- 
prising brothers  design  their  own  bottles,  and  have  sent  to 
Prussia  for  fancy  stoppers  to  them.  The  bearing  part  of 
their  orchard,  five  years  old,  wiil  return  them  over  $400  an 
acre  this  year,  the  olives  beiog  made  into  oil.  Mrs.  Short- 
ing of  Alhambra  exhibits  marmalade  and  jelly;  the  Cali- 
fornia Commercial  Co  ,  Pasadena,  bone  fertilizers;  O.  S. 
Westover,  Santa  Monica,  shells  and  curiosities;  the  Sierra 
Madre  Wine  Co.,  wines;  Mrs.  G.  Parker,  E-\st  Los  An- 
geles, art  pottery.  W.  H.  Maurice  of  Los  Angeles  gives 
away  samples  of  condensed  milk  and  Rex  extract  of  beef  in 
cups  of  hot  coffee,  beef  tea  and  soup,  and  it  is  nred'ess  to 
say  that  the  counter  is  well  patronized.  Gardner  &  Zellner 
of  Los  Angeles  show  pianos;  Maiie  &  Zobelein,  lager  beer; 
the  Novelty  M'Cg  Co.,  tree  protectors  made  from  yucca, 
also  surgeon's  splints,  highly  recommended  by  physicians, 
and  hygienic  msoles. 

THE  THIRTY  EXHIBIT. 

Three  large  tables  are  reserved  for  what  is  called  "  The 
Thirty  Exhibit."  They  are  divided  into  compartments  to 
hold  30  oranges  each,  of  single  varieties.  The  exhibits  are 
made  by  individuals,  regardless  of  locality,  no  name  or 
town  appearing  upon  the  cards,  and  premiums  will  be 
awarded  strictly  upon  the  merits  of  the  iruit. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Jas.  Wright,  of  Los  Angeles,  shows  how  the  standard 
tree-suspender  wrrks,  dispensing  with  props. 

The  Williams  &  Warner  automatic  fruit-wrapping  ma- 
chine is  surrounded  by  interested  spectators  a"!  it  deftly 
wraps  oranges  leady  for  packing.  This  is  a  New  York 
machine,  the  first  ever  operated  in  California,  though  used 
a  preat  deal  in  Florida. 

Large  irrigating  pumps,  worked  by  steam,  are  kept  in 
operation  near  the  main  entrance  of  the  pavilion. 

The  Bear  Valley  Mining  Company  shows  beautiful 
specimens  of  gold  and  carbonate  ore  from  mines  in  the 
Holcomb  Valley  district.  A  valuable  cabinet  of  San 
Bernardino  county  ores  is  entered  by  John  C.  King. 

Fine,  thrifty  young  citrus  tree«.  are  exhibited  by  Robert 
Gage,  of  Arlington  Heights.  Fyfe  &  Naramore,  of  Cuca- 
monga,  also  show  good  orange  and  lemon  trees  from  their 
nursery. 

There  are  but  few  attempts  at  architectural  display,  a 
feature  of  the  fairs  which  has  been  sometimes  carried  to 
excess.  In  this  spacious  building  a  few  more  large  designs 
would  be  desirable.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  quite  equal 
to  that  of  previous  years,  and  never  before  has  there  been 
so  much  display  of  olive  oil  made  by  different  parties — 
evidently  a  coming  industry. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  fair  is  the  children's  band  of 
Colton.  It  is  composed  of  little  fellows  from  7  to  11  years 
of  age,  dressed  in  pretty  uniforms  of  blue  and  white.  They 
play  quite  well  considering  the  short  practice  that  they 
have  had. 

The  art-room  is  well  filled  with  pictures,  fancywork  and 
curiosities.  There  is  a  large  collection  of  birds  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  owned  by  R.  C.  Herrons,  a  San  Bernar- 
dino taxidermist. 

We  come  now  to  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  fair 
does  not  represent  southern  California,  as  was  the  inten- 
tion, only  two  of  the  six  counties  having  citrus  fruit  on  ex- 
hibition. It  is  extremely  creditable  for  San  Bernardino 
county,  and  all  worth  go<ng  to  see,  however.  Various 
reason-;  are  assigned  for  the  defection  of  the  other  coun- 
ties, differing  with  the  point  of  view  taken.  I  give  them 
impartially  :  It  is  '•  World's  Fair  year,"  and  there  is  so 
much  strain  upon  the  time,  money  and  fruit  of  producers 
that  they  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  this  local  exposi- 
tion. Riverside  was  so  taken  up  with  county  division  that 
she  couldn't  think  of  the  citrus  fair;  moreover,  Riverside 
and  Redlands  have  passed  the  "boom  "  stage  and  no  longer 
care  to  make  great  exhibits  of  oranges  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  land,  but  devote  themselves  energetically  to  the 
culture  and  sale  of  their  fruit.  Los  Angeles  people  were 
provoked  because  they  did  not  get  the  tair,  and  would  not 
send  exhibits  to  Colton.  The  managers  did  not  appoint 
any  one  outside  ot  San  Bernardino  county  on  the  board  of 
directors,  and  made  no  such  efforts  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  localities  and  individuals  as  has  been  the 
custom  in  Los  Angeles.  Experience  has  proved  that 
orange-growers  must  be  written  to,  visited  and  persistently 
urged  in  order  to  arouse  their  interest  sufficiently.  An 
unpopular  manager  is  asserted  by  some  persons  to  be  the 
cause  of  it  all.  It  seems  to  an  outsider  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  all  these  statements  and  that  a  combination  of 
them  has  caused  the  situation.  Prof.  Keyes'  remarks  as 
to  the  undesirability  of  friction  between  the  various  sections 
of  the  country  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  It  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  general  welfare  when  such  lack  of  harmony 
as  now  prevails  on  account  of  this  fair  is  noticeable.  The 
people  of  Colton  and  vicinity  say  they  will  exhibit  their 
fruit  hereafter  at  any  place  in  Southern  California  but  Los 
Angeles. 

The  otfii-ers  of  the  fair  are  :  L.  M.  Holt,  president  and 
manager;  J.  S.  Wood,  secretary;  Dr.  G.  L.  Hutchinson, 
treasurer.  Board  of  Directors — L.  M.  Holt,  president, 
Rialto;  A.  Miner,  Colton;  Col.  W.  R.  Toller,  San  Ber- 
nardino; John  A.  Cole,  Glen  Helen;  Richard  Gird,  Chino; 
I.  N.  Hoag.  Redlands;  Geo.  L.  Joy,  Riverside;  P.  K. 
Klinefelter,  R'verside.  Executive  Committee— L.  M.  Holt, 
I.  N.  Hoag,  Dr.  G.  L.  Hutchinson. 

An  associate  Executive  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Southern  California  World's  Fair  Association  to  select 
judges  is  as  follows  :    J.  F.  Mclntyre,  Ventura  county;  W. 


C.  Kimball,  San  Diego  county;  C.  L.  Lloyd,  Santa  Barbara 
county;  Geo.  H.  Crafts,  San  Bernardino  county;  M.  J. 
Bundy,  Orange  county;  Philip  Stein,  Los  Angeles  county. 

On  Tuesday,  the  21st  inst.,  a  convention  of  orange- 
growers  will  be  held  at  the  pavilion  to  consider  markets, 
protective  organization,  treatment  of  pests,  etc. 

There  were  a  large  number  of  visitors  Friday  afternoon, 
and  the  outlook  was  very  encouraging.  To-day  (Saturday) 
the  Editorial  Association  of  Southern  California  is  expected 
to  visit  the  pavilion  and  to  be  driven  about  Colton,  and  it 
is  no  doubt  a  big  day.  Monday  is  to  be  San  Bernardino 
county  day,  Tuesday  Riverside  county  day,  Wednesday 
Los  Angeles  county  day,  and  Thursday,  the  closing  day, 
will  be  in  honor  of  Ventura,  Orange,  Santa  Barbara  and 
San  Diego  counties.  It  has  been  decided  not  to  open  the 
pavilion  on  Sunday. 

The  great  register  shows  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  seem  pleased  with  the  exhibition. 
Although  Colton  is  a  small  place,  it  is  not  difficult  for 
visitors  to  find  accommodations,  as  privaie  houses  are 
open  for  guests  and  the  motor  roads  bring  San  Bernardino, 
Riverside  and  Redlands  within  easy  access. 

Los  Angeles,  March  i8th. 
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How  One  Cannery  Was  Started. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  a  recent  issue  of  your  valuable 
journal  a  lady  correspondent  at  Watsonville  propounds  the 
query:  "  How  to  secure  a  cannery,"  and  desires  to  know  if 
the  State  Grange  can  help,  or  suggest  a  plan  by  which  one 
can  be  secured,  submitting  very  excellent  and  convincing 
reasons  why  such  an  enterprise  ought  to  be  inaugurated 
and  prove  successful,  which  is  nothing  less  than  an  abun- 
dance of  raw  materials  in  their  seasons. 

The  writer  has  had  several  glimpses  of  the  bright,  little 
city  of  Watsonville  and  the  charming  and  fertile  Pajaro 
valley,  and  fully  agrees  with  the  Rural  Press  correspond- 
ent as  to  the  utility  of  a  cannery. 

Doubtless  the  Worthy  Master  of  the  State  Grange  will 
furnish,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so.  a  recipe  for  a  fruit 
cannery.  However,  since  it  is  well  always,  in  any  contem- 
plated enterprise,  to  have  several  plans  to  choose  from,  I 
will  submit  one  that  has  the  merit  of  having  been  tried  in 
this  vicinity  and  has  proven  eminently  successful. 

The  neighborhood  o(  Yuba  City  began  to  grow  fruit 
some  10  or  12  years  ago,  in  quantities  too  large  for  home 
consumption  in  its  fresh  state.  Distant  markets  were  un- 
available on  account  of  high  transportation  ch.-^rges.  The 
subject  of  a  cannery  was  first  mooted  in  the  Grange.  A 
plan  was  adopted  and  at  once  entered  upon.  Subscription 
books  were  opened  and  the  capital  stock  was  fixed.  Every 
fruit-grower  took  as  much  stock  as  he  felt  able  to.  Other 
public-spirited  men  and  women,  too,  were  induced  to  help 
on  with  the  good  work.  Sufficient  was  paid  in  to  warrant 
incorporating,  which  was  the  next  step;  then  followed  an 
assessment  sufficient  to  make  a  beginning  and  the  thing 
was  an  accomplished  fact,  and  has  been  a  success  ever 
since. 

It  caused  more  fruit  to  be  grown  and  this  has  forced  en- 
largements to  the  cannery  to  three  times  its  original  capa- 
city, and  has  established  an  enviable  reputation  for  its 
products  in  all  of  the  large  cities  of  the  East.  The  earn- 
ings have  been  consumed  by  enlargements  and  improve- 
ments rather  than  in  cash  dividends,  but  it  h^s  furnished  a 
constant  and  reliable  market  for  the  raw  material,  which 
has  been  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  our  fruit-growers. 
Now,  possibly  our  Watsonville  friends  may  receive  a  lesson 
from  the  above  narrative. 

Their  excellent  natural  advantages  may  secure  the  intro- 
duction of  outside  capital  for  the  purpose,  but  if  it  comes  it 
will  not  be  the  property  of  the  fruit-growers  and  will  see 
that  a  direct  benefit  is  enjoyed,  which  may  become  as 
grasping  as  the  transportation  companies,  of  whom  your 
fair  correspondent  complains.  We,  too,  sought  outside  aid 
in  our  projects  which  never  seemed  averse  to  our  credit  and 
standing,  but  would  reply  uniformly  that  "  if  we  had  such 
unbounded  faith  in  our  proposition  we  should  be  willing  to 
put  at  least  a  little  of  our  own  money  into  it."  This  com- 
munity took  the  hint  and  got  along  very  nicely  without 
foreign  help. 

The  limits  of  a  letter  preclude  further  details;  these  can 
be  secured  by  a  visit  to  Yiiba  City,  or  possibly  by  a  visit  of 
some  of  the  managers  to  Watsonville  Grange. 

Yuba  City,  March  20,  1893.         George  Ohleyer. 

Frait  Trees  Should  Not  Be  Taxed. 

To  THE  Editor:— It  seems  to  me  that  the  ground  that 
fruit  trees  cannot  be  fairly  taxed,  and  that  all  land,  of  the 
same  grade,  equally  favorably  situated,  no  matter  what  is 
growing  upon  it,  should  be  taxed  the  same,  is  incontro- 
vertible. The  land  is  taxed  every  year.  The  grain-grower 
gets  a  crop  every  year  under  ordinary  circumstances.  If 
he  summer-fallows  his  land  and  the  year  following  gets  a 
double  crop,  he  is  taxed  no  more  than  the  year  the  land 
was  lying  fallow  when  he  obtained  no  crop.  But  the  idle 
year  he  has  to  pay  taxes  just  the  same. 

It  is  practically  so  with  the  fruit  grower.  He  prepares 
his  lind,  plants  his  trees,  cultivates  them  year  after  year, 
getticg  no  returns  whatever.  One  block  of  cherries  we 
have  been  spending  money  upon  for  seven  years  and  the 
returns  so  far  would  scarcely  pay  for  plowing  once.  The 
taxes,  which  are  as  sure  as  death,  continue  with  clock- 
work regularity  during  the  whole  of  this  time.  No  allow- 
ance or  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  the  non-produc- 
tive period. 

Now,  why  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  fair  and  just  should 
the  land  with  the  trees  upon  them  be  subject  to  greater 
taxation  the  minute  they  show  their  tops  above  the  weeds, 
than  if  the  land  had  been  used  for  purposes  which  would 
have  produced  a  crop  each  year?  Trees  or  permanent 
plants  of  value  cannot  be  grown  upon  land  except  at  a  cost 


for  use  of  the  land,  continued  care  and  cultivation.  The 
expenses  and  taxes  upon  the  young  trees  during  the  time 
of  their  unproductiveness  is  a  full  equivalent  for  any  extra 
returns  which  the  grower  may  obtain  when  they  do  come 
into  bearing. 

If  this  position  is  not  unassailable  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  the  weak  places  pointed  out.  I  commendthese  ar- 
guments to  our  law-makers. 

A.  L.  Bancroft. 
Aloha  Farm,  41A  Granville  Way,  Walnut  Creek,  March 
20,  1893. 

Fruit-Growers  at  Stanford  University. 

To  THE  Editor:— In  writing  last  week  of  the  obligation 
fruit-growers  were  under  to  Prof.  Comstock,  for  his  life 
spent  in  devotion  to  their  interests,  I  ought  also  to  have 
spoken  of  their  obligation  to  Mrs.  Comstock,  of  whose 
magnificent  work  in  engraving  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  a 
proof  from  a  plate  prepared  for  the  Chicago  Exhibition. 
She  has  devoted  her  life  to  the  proper  illustration  of  the 
professor's  entomological  works,  a  branch  of  art  which 
would  have  repelled  many.  As  she  modestly  put  it,  "There 
was  no  one  else  to  draw  the  bugs,  so  I  had  to."  And  those 
who  see  her  handiwork  at  Chicago  can  appreciate  the  re- 
fined artistic  spirit  which  can  transfer  insects,  as  things  of 
beauty,  from  their  native  haunts,  to  live  and  move,  in  black 
and  white,  on  paper,  in  so  thoroughly  natural  and  realistic 
a  manner. 

Among  the  other  lecturers  announced  for  fruit-growers' 
week  was  Mr.  Goodsell  of  New  York,  one  of  the  or  gi- 
nators  of  the  California  fruit  auction  trade  (the  name  itself, 
Good-sell,  is  a  fortune  to  an  auctioneer),  but  the  gentleman 
was  not  able  to  be  present.  His  lecture  notes  were  read  by 
Professor  E.  E.  Smith,  and  contained  the  usual  recom- 
mendations as  to  honest  packing,  and  sending  only  reliable 
fruit  well  put  up. 

Professor  McFarland  devoted  an  hfiur  to  a  very  lucid  ac- 
count of  "The  Physical  Basis  of  Heredity."  Diagrams 
weie  used  to  show  the  similarity  of  the  embryo  in  its  early 
stages  in  such  dissimilar  animals  as  man,  ralf,  bog,  turtle, 
etc.  But  though,  by  the  selection  of  individuals  with  some 
peculiarity  of  form,  that  peculiarity  can  be  increased  and 
developed,  as  Dr.  Jordan  had  shown  with  reference  to 
pigeons,  etc.,  the  speaker  concurred  with  Dr.  Jordan  that  it 
was  yet  unproved  that  the  acquired  attainment  of  indi- 
viduals, such  as  those  of  character,  etc.,  were  transmissible 
to  posterity. 

Prof.  McFarland  dwelt  on  the  practical  identity  of  tissues 
and  cells  in  the  sexes,  even  in  those  tissues  and  cells  con- 
cerned in  reproduction,  where  the  widfst  divergence  might 
reasonably  be  expected.  He  capped  the  climax  with  the 
remarkable  statement  that,  in  experimenting  with  statfish, 
it  had  been  found  possible  to  remove  the  female  "chroma- 
tin cells "  from  the  ovum  and  replace  them  with  male 
'  cfir -matin  cells''  (these  cells  being  practically  the  life 
germ),  and  still  have  the  ovum  give  birth  to  a  living  star- 
fish. 

Assistant  Professor  E.  E.  Smith,  of  the  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University  Chair  of  Horticulture,  gave  five  lectures 
chiefly  devoted  to  European  methods  of  preparing  and 
marketing  fruits.  He  had  visited  the  prune  districts  of 
Agen,  in  France,  where  he  found  it  difficult  to  acquire  much 
information  from  an  ignorant  peasantry  impressed  with  an 
idea  that  "  this,  their  craft,  was  in  danger."  He  found  that 
artificial  drying,  or  more  properly  cooking,  was  universally 
practiced.  Circular  ovens  of  brick,  heated  in  primitive 
method  by  a  furnace  below,  had  prunes,  in  kite-shaped 
trays,  plunged  into  them  and  left  such  time  as  was  thought 
necessary,  oftf-n  until  the  prunes  had  a  black  look  and 
burnt  taste.  He  exhibited  a  number  of  European  plums 
and  prunes  cured  in  a  vaiiety  of  ways. 

Another  lecture  was  devoted  to  fruit-confectionery,  or 
fruits  crystallized  arid  glaces,  of  which  he  had  many  im- 
ported specimens.  One  of  the  interested  critics  at  this 
lecture  was  Mr.  Townsend,  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  well 
known  for  his  efforts  to  popularize  his  home-manufacture 
of  California  glaces  and  cryst:ill.z°d  fiuiis. 

On  another  occasion  Prof.  Smith  spoke  of  the  Jordan 
almond,  exported  largely  fro'm  Malaga  to  England.  He 
claims  that  the  name  Jordan  is  given  in  it  from  a  resem- 
blance the  MaUga  River  bears  to  the  River  Jordan,  or  pos- 
sibly that  Jordan  is  simply  a  corruption  of  "jardin,"  the 
French  for  "  garden."  Specimens  he  had  were  good,  but 
California  can  certainly  show  equally  as  good,  if  not  supe- 
rior, almonHs.  Many  of  these  almonds  are  sold  shelled, 
and  then  even  the  shells  and  the  dust  of  the  skins  are 
marketable  products,  the  former  mixed  in  with  ground  al- 
monds and  the  latter  used  to  adulterate  spices. 

Prof.  Smith  had  also  visited  London  and  had  imported 
samples  of  fruit  packages  used  there — sieves  and  half- 
sieves,  peach  boxes,  punnets,  etc., — names  of  mystery  to 
the  Californian,  but  simply  baskets  of  a  certain  capacity, 
made  of  willow  or  chip.  He  also  showed  a  "  porter's 
knot,"  a  clumsy  pad,  heavier  and  rougher  than  a  horse- 
collar,  that  the  porter  adjusts  on  his  shoulders  and  there- 
upon, as  on  a  foundation,  builds  up  his  load  of  fruit — sieves 
to  an  incredible  height — to  carry  from  the  teams  into  the 
market,  or  vice  versa. 

The  Malaga  raisin  was  the  theme  of  yet  another  of  the 
Professor's  discourses.  H<^  sp^ke  of  the  immense  decline 
in  raisin-production  in  the  Malagi  district,  where  it  appears 
the  resistant  stock  is  found  not  to  produce  so  good  a  raisin 
as  the  stock  formerly  used.  Speci.nens  of  Malaga  wine 
were  exhibited,  and  many  cartoons  of  beautifully-packed 
raisins  which  lacked  the  bloom  so  conspicuous  in  our  best 
Californian  product.  As  a  whole  the  Professor's  travels 
appear  to  have  convinced  him  that  California  can  hold  the 
raisin  and  dried-fruit  fort  against  any  European  onslaught. 
With  this  comforting  assurance  I  must  conclude  my  brief 
sketch  of  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  time  spent  by  my 
son  and  myself  at  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
The  attendance  of  orchardists  was  not  so  preat  as  I  ex- 
pected and  should  have  liked  to  have  seen.  But  I  heard 
good  news  from  England  last  night,  that  dried  apricots  are 
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selling  in  the  stores  there  at  thirty-seven  cents  per  pound; 
and  I  trust  that,  as  their  proauct  is  thus  appreciated  in 
value,  they  will  find  themselves  next  year  sufficiently 
wealthy  to  allow  five  days'  leisure  for  a  visit  to  the  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University  during  Fruit-Growers'  Week. 
Carmel,  March  20,  1893.  Edward  Berwick. 


How  to  Grow  Oranp:es. 

The  following  advice  and  experience  in  orange  culture  in 
Butte  county  are  given  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Cleaveland,  of  Ther- 
malito,  to  the  Oroville  Ret^ster: 

I  will  give  you  my  experience  and  my  judgement,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  in  the  different  kinds  of  trees  that  I  have 
handled — the  orange,  lemon,  olive,  fig  and  the  vine.  Re 
garding  the  planting  and  the  kinds  of  oranges  to  plani,  I 
consider  the  best  and  most  profitable  the  Navel,  Homo- 
sassa,  Mediterranean  Sweet,  and  there  are  other  varieties 
that  are  first  class,  because  they  bring  a  high  price  in  the 
market,  are  easy  to  harvest  and  have  very  few  thorns. 
They  commence  to  pay  a  profit  at  six  years  old.  The 
seedling  will  produce  more  oranges,  it  is  true,  but  when 
you  take  into  consideration  the  four  years  longer  to  get  a 
crop,  and  the  additional  expense  to  harvest  the  crop,  1 
think  the  budded  fruit  has  the  preference.  The  seedlings 
are  more  hardy  than  the  budded,  but  if  the  budded  seed- 
ling is  allowed  to  grow  until  well  branched  and  the  buds 
put  in  the  limbs,  then  I  think  the  budded  tree  will  stand  as 
much  frost  as  the  seedling. 

Orange  trees  should  be  irrigated  from  four  to  five  times 
each  year,  in  May,  June,  July,  August  and  September, 
unless  there  was  a  very  late  spring  or  early  fall  rains. 

I  estimate  the  cost  per  acre  to  buy  the  land,  plow,  level 
and  prepare  the  same  ready  to  dig  the  holes  as  follows: 


Land  per  acre  $ioo  oo 

Plowing,  leveling  and  harrowing   6  oo 

Digging  holes   4  oo 

Planting   4  oo 

Trees,  budded,  108  per  acre,  at  750   8t  00 

Irrigating  five  times   5  00 

Cultivating  five  times   500 

Water  for  the  season   2  50 

Taxes  on  land   i  00 


Total  $208  50 


This  would  be  a  fair  estimate  to  the  new-comer,  allowing 
himself  and  team  fair  wages,  cost  of  horse-shoeing  and 
wear  of  tools.  The  balance  of  the  time  until  the  grove 
would  come  into  bearing,  would  be  as  follows  per  year: 


Plowing  and  cross-plowing,  per  acre  %  5  00 

Cultivating,  digging  and  irrigating  for  ibe  season,  per  acre         15  00 

Water  for  the  same,  per  acre   2  50 

Taxes  on  land  and  trees,  per  acre   i  50 


Total  $24  00 


At  the  end  of  five  years  his  grove  will  have  cost  him,  per 
acre,  $120.  This  added  to  the  first  year's  cost  of  $208.50 
gives  a  toial  cost  per  acre  at  the  end  of  six  years  of  $328.50 
Five  acres  would  cost  for  the  six  year's  labor,  water,  trees, 
cost  of  land,  etc.,  $1,638.50.  This  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  an  average  grove  six  years  old,  or  in  bearing  to  pay 
a  profit.  Of  course  a  man  can  add  fertilizers  and  make  his 
grove  cost  more,  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  worth  more 
per  acre,  which  would  be  at  least  $1000  at  the  end  of  six 
years.  You  will  understand  by  this  the  new-comer  must 
raise  a  part  of  his  living  and  work,  as  I  have  done,  all  the 
daylight.  There  is  no  time  for  seven-up  or  pedro.  He 
can  easily  earn  his  living  besides  caring  for  his  five  acres 
of  orange  grove. 

Among  the  disadvantages  a  new  man  would  labor  under 
would  be  learning  how  to  plow  deep  and  keep  his  land 
mellow  and  fine,  and  learning  how  to  irrigate  so  the  ground 
would  be  wet  enough  and  not  too  wet.  And  then,  when  it 
is  dry  enough  to  cultivate  so  as  to  keep  it  fine  on  top  to 
hold  the  moisture,  he  can  learn  how  to  dig  the  holes  and 
plant  his  trees  from  a  book  treating  on  that  subject,  and  he 
can  learn  how  to  stake  his  ground  off  by  asking  some  one 
of  experience.  All  of  these  are  the  disadvantages  to  those 
who  are  not  posted  in  horticulture. 

I  do  not  consider  the  land  in  Thermalito  any  better  for 
the  orange  than  it  is  for  the  olive,  for  they  both  grow  as 
fine  as  trees  can  grow  and  are  both  well  filled  with  fruit  as 
soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  bear. 

The  lemons  I  have,  have  stood  the  winters  for  the  last 
five  years  as  well  as  the  orange,  and  as  my  experience 
does  not  go  back  of  five  years,  I  am  not  able  to  say  which 
will  make  the  most  frost.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  orange 
the  most  hardy.  I  think  the  best  time  to  plant  the  orange 
and  the  olive  is  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  after  the 
ground  is  warm,  so  it  will  grow  at  once.  I  think  the  orange 
is  at  its  best  to  transplant  when  the  stock  is  three  or  four 
years  old  and  the  bud  is  one  year  old. 

If  the  trees  are  well  taken  up  and  paper  or  the  cheapest 
cheese  cloth  put  on  them,  and  planted  sack  and  all,  the 
loss  will  nut  be  anything  to  speak  of.  It  costs  a  little  more 
but  you  save  money  in  the  end,  for  the  trees  when  not  sacked 
will  more  or  less  die  from  exposure.  I  do  not  approve  of 
cutting  back  or  trimming  the  young  budded  orange  or  olive 
tree  the  first  year.  It  exposes  them  too  much  to  the  hot 
sun,  which  is  bad  for  them. 

The  seedling  orange  may  be  cut  back  to  its  root  capacity. 
I  do  not  think  the  orange  or  olive  should  be  trimmed  or 
cut  back  like  the  deciduous  trees.  In  fact  I  think  the 
practice  of  cutting  the  deciduous  trees  back  is  wrong.  Cut 
the  cross  limbs  and  nip  the  tops  when  high  enough  and 
then  thin  the  fruit  to  about  four  inches  apart  and  the  result 
will  be  better. 

Good  judgement  should  be  used  in  pruning  the  orange 
tree.  It  is  good  to  keep  all  the  suckers  off  below  the  bud, 
and  the  limbs  that  grow  down  instead  of  up,  as  they  will  do 
sometimes  on  the  budded  orange  trees.  I  have  1800  trees 
in  all — 1300  budded  and  500  seedlings  from  four  to  five 
years  old — planted  on  20  acres  of  land.  From  what  I  have 
learned  since  I  have  been  in  Thermalito — five  years — I  am 
satisfied  that  in  the  sixth  year  the  orange,  lemon  and  olive 


will  pay  a  good  profit;  also  the  fig,  when  the  horticulturist 
learns  how  to  properly  handle  them  and  fit  them  for 
market. 

The  foar  kinds  of  grapes  I  have  on  my  place  I  think  are 
as  fine  as  any  raised  in  the  State,  or  in  the  world.  In  fact, 
every  kind  of  fruit  I  have  that  has  come  to  bearing  is  as 
fine  as  I  care  for  them  to  be.    I  have  about  15  kinds  in  all. 


Advice  on  Lemon  Cultnre. 

As  the  acreage  being  set  to  lemons  is  steadily  increasing, 
a  few  general  hints  upon  the  subject  of  curing  lemons  may 
be  of  use  to  the  amateur  lemon-grower,  writes  R.  L. 
Threlkeld  for  the  Los  Angeles  Herald.  Gathering  the 
fruit  is  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  curing.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  remove  the  fruit  from  the  tree  as  soon  as  it  is 
large  enough,  without  reference  to  its  greenness,  or  rather 
its  ripeness.  The  fruit  should  be  clipped,  not  pulled  off,  as 
it  reaches  proper  size— about  the  size  that  will  pass  through 
a  three-inch  ring  may  be  called  the  proper  size.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  clip  the  fruit  at  a  uniform  size  and  to 
handle  it  with  caution  to  prevent  bruising.  After  gather- 
ing, lemons  should  be  placed  in  boxes,  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  apple  box,  and  set  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  there  to 
remain,  say,  two  or  three  days,  when  they  should  be  care- 
fully removed  from  the  boxes  and  wrapped  in  tissue  paper 
and  carefully  packed  in  lemon  boxes  (such  as  are  used  for 
shipping  lemons  and  oranges).  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  pack  too  closely  or  to  pack  the  boxes  too  full.  When 
they  are  carefully  wrapped  and  packed  in  the  cases  they 
should  be  put  away  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  placing  these  care- 
fully packed  cases  in  tiers  about  five  cases  high  and  side 
by  side — 50,  60  or  100  boxes  may  be  stacked  together. 
When  the  cases  are  thus  placed  they  should  be  covered 
with  old  sacks,  horse  blankets  or  other  ordinary  covering, 
where  they  may  be  permitted  to  remain  for  say  15  or  20 
days  unmolested.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  dryness 
in  curing  lemons  is  quite  as  essential,  if  not  more  so,  than 
coolness;  for  if  the  temperature  is  lowered  in  any  manner 
whatever  by  contact  with  dampness,  lemons  will  rot  before 
the  chemical  process  of  wilting,  yellowing  and  absorption 
begins.  The  cases,  after  being  packed,  should  be  placed 
say  half  an  inch  apart,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  circulation  of 
pure  air,  not  forgetting  that  a  draft  of  air  should  be  avoided. 
After  the  fruit  has  remained  in  the  cascj,  piled  and  covered 
as  indicated,  for  say  15  or  20  days,  the  grower  in  the  mean- 
time looking  into  some  of  the  cases  occasionally  to  see 
what  progress  it  is  making  in  the  way  of  curing,  the 
fruit  should  then  be  unpacked,  unwrapped  and  permitted  to 
lie  in  the  open  air — carefully  avoiding  a  draft — for  an  hour 
or  two,  when  it  should  be  carefully  rewrapped  with  new 
tissue  paper  and  repacked  into  dry,  clean  cases  and  again 
piled  and  covered  as  before,  and  again  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  cases  for  20,  30,  60  or  90  days  before  being  placed 
upon  the  market. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  that  in  the  repacking  and  recasing, 
if  any  of  the  lemons  are  found  not  to  have  any  assimilation 
with  the  process  of  curing,  if  they  show  no  signs  of  dis- 
coloration, are  green,  knotty  and  rough,  they  should  be 
thrown  out,  as  they  are  and  always  will  be  worthless  stock, 
and  a  few  such  in  each  box  would  condemn  the  whole  lot. 

Uniformity  in  size  is  a  very  important  factor  in  establish- 
ing the  grade,  and  thereby  the  good  name  and  market 
value  of  lemons  grown  and  placed  upon  the  market  from 
Southern  California,  and  growers  should  look  well  to  that 
point. 

Varieties  are  not  so  important  as  the  clipping,  assorting 
and  handling.  Some  buyers  prefer  the  Eureka,  others  the 
Lisbon  and  others  again  the  Villa  Franca;  but  all  agree  as 
to  uniformity  in  size,  great  care  in  clipping  and  absolute 
caution  in  handling  the  fruit,  both  in  removing  it  from  the 
tree,  in  placing  it  in  cases  and  with  watchfulness  in  its 
curing. 

If  these  suggestions  are  carried  out  we  believe  that  Cali- 
fornia's cured  lemons  will  command  in  the  market  as  good 
prices  as  foreign-grown  stock.  Very  many  people  in  this 
part  of  the  country  have  not  undertaken  the  cultivation  of 
lemons  from  the  fact  that  they  feared  they  would  fail  in 
curing  them — unless  they  first  provided  themselves  with 
double-walled  houses  and  cemented  cellars,  which  they 
deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  which  they — many 
of  them — were  unable  to  do  We  believe,  from  the  tests 
made,  that  while  double  walls  and  double  roofs  would  be 
quite  useful  in  the  curing  of  lemons,  curing  can  be  done 
without  these,  care  in  clipping  and  handling  being  more 
important  than  anything  else.  It  is  true  double  walls  and 
roofs  would  tend  to  reduce  the  temperature,  but  it  is  not  of 
so  much  importance  as  care  in  handling. 

Points  in  Pruning. 

The  grower  must  discover  the  needs  of  his  trees  and 
treat  them  accordingly,  says  the  Marysville  Democrat. 
He  can  accomplish  much  in  regulating  the  growth  and 
fruitfulness  of  his  orchard  by  judicious  pruning.  Tree- 
growth  above  and  below  ground  is  mutually  dependent  and 
in  equilibrium.  Any  change  in  the  mutual  relation  pro- 
duces a  corresponding  change  in  the  tree.  Summer-prun- 
ing weakens  the  growth,  because  the  roots  have  no  in- 
herent power  of  growth  and  are  dependent  upon  foliage  for 
the  preparation  of  plant  food  gathered  by  them.  Summer- 
pruning  should  be  done  only  when  the  growth  is  so  rapid  as 
to  be  incompatible  with  fruit  production.  Winter-pruning 
strengthens  weak  growth,  hence  strong  growths  should  be 
pruned  in  summer  and  weak  ones  in  winter.  It  is  true 
that  if  fruit  trees  were  properly  managed  from  the  time  of 
transplanting,  a  few  main  branches  only  suffered  to  start, 
and  then  all  superfluous  shoots  rubbed  off,  and  branches 
stopped  when  they  obtained  proper  length,  a  good  pruning 
knife  would  suffice  to  do  all  subsequent  pruning.  Before 
commencing  to  prune  examine  the  tree  sharply  and  see 
just  what  it  needs.  No  thrifty  branches  should  be  cut  off 
without  a  good  reason.  { 


?She  ]E{ieii>d. 


Ground  Squirrels  and  Their  Parasitic  Enemies. 

To  THE  Editor  : — A  party  of  us  wished  some  indi- 
viduals of  our  most  common  gray  ground  squirrel  {Spertno- 
phelus  Beechyi)  for  scientific  purposes.  We  fouud  them 
exceedingly  numerous  in  a  rocky  hill  four  miles  southeast 
of  Oakland,  in  Alameda  county.  These  hills  have  long 
been  noted  for  their  numerous  ground  squirrels — in  fact  so 
injurious  have  they  become  to  crops  and  orchards  that  the 
County  Board  passed  stringent  laws  for  their  extermina- 
tion. Here  is  the  point  I  wished  to  make  :  The  squirrels 
we  killed  on  this  hill  were  thickly  covered  with  two  kinds 
of  lice  and  also  large  red  fleas.  So  greatly  had  these  par- 
asites worried  the  squirrels  that  on  parts  of  their  bodies 
easily  reached  with  their  claws  they  had  scratched  off  nearly 
all  the  hair,  and  in  some  places  the  cuticle  also.  Now  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  to  naturalists  that  many  species  of  the 
rodentia,  when  they  become  very  numerous  in  a  certain 
habitat,  become  diseased  and  die  in  great  numbers,  leaving 
a  remnant  of  the  vast  horde  and  then  migrate  to  fresh 
pastures.  The  primary  trouble  seems  to  be  these  lice  and 
fleas  so  reduce  the  vitality  of  the  rodents  as  to  render  them 
liable  to  attacks  of  several  death-dealing  diseases.  I  have 
seen  our  common  cotton-tail  hare  in  Illinois  enormously 
plenty  one  winter,  with  every  individual  swarming  with 
small  black  fleas.  The  next  winter  scarcely  a  rabbit  could 
be  found.  The  same  1  have  found  true  of  the  prairie 
grouse,  though  in  this  case  the  parasites  were  lice  instead 
of  fleas.  The  timber  gray  squirrel  in  Indiana  and  Ohio 
would  get  very  plenty  and  covered  with  lice  and  fleas;  then 
nearly  every  one  of  them  would  migrate  southeast,  swim- 
ming the  Ohio  river  in  countless  thousands  in  early  days. 
The  Lemmys,  a  rodent  of  northern  Europe,  has  been  known 
since  the  dawn  of  history  to  migrate  in  myriads  periodically 
so  persistently  that  they  allow  no  impediment  to  turn  or 
stop  their  march.  Usually  there  are  enough  individuals 
left  in  or  on  the  margins  of  the  evacuated  territory  to  re- 
populate  it  in  a  few  years,  yet  in  some  cases  with  the 
rodents,  and  other  life  as  well,  every  individual  leaves  the 
parasite  and  disease-infested  territory,  and  not  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  same  species  will  be  seen  on  it  tor  years.  The 
rodentia  being  nearly  all  night  feeders  and  travelers,  their 
nligrations  are  not  so  often  noticed  as  daylight  travelers. 
The  common  Norway  rat  is  constantly  being  chased  from 
locality  to  locality  by  parasites  and  diseases.  Gregarious 
animals,  or  those  living  thickly  together  in  large  families, 
are  more  liable  to  these  parasitic  and  disease  troubles  than 
those  which  have  not  gregarious  habits.  Our  gray  ground 
squirrels  are  not  strictly  gregarious,  yet  they  live  and  breed 
tbickly  enough  on  a  favorable  site  to  be  so  considered. 
Therefore,  considering  these  facts,  the  Contra  Costa  hills 
may  soon  be  entirely  evacuated  by  this  rather  pretty  but 
most  noxious  pest. 

Here  is  further  proof :  Six  years  ago  these  ground 
squirrels  were  exceedingly  numerous  in  the  mountains 
bounding  the  east  side  of  Sonoma  valley,  with  scarcely  an 
mdividual  to  be  seen  on  the  west  side,  though  very  old 
holes  were  numerous  there.  The  next  year  they  were  very 
.numerous  on  the  west  side.  The  next,  they  had  surmounted 
the  mountains  on  the  west  side  and  were  marching  down 
the  west  slope,  while  now  they  are  quite  numerous  on  the 
west  side  of  Santa  Rosa  valley.  The  hills  of  south  and 
southwest  Sonoma  county,  and  all  of  Marin  county,  seems 
as  perfectly  adapted  for  the  homes  of  this  rodent  as  a 
country  can  be,  yet  not  an  individual  of  this  species  has 
been  seen  there  for  years,  while  perhaps  20  years  ago  they 
were  as  plentiful  there  as  they  now  are  in  the  Contra  Costa 
hills,  and  probably  will  be  again  in  a  very  few  years. 

San  Francisco.  D.  B.  Wier. 


The  Dying  of  Germinating  Seeds. 

To  THE  Editor:— The  recent  letters  on  this  subject  il- 
lustrate very  excellently  what  was  said  by  Borden  P. 
Bowne,  one  of  the  clearest  thinkers  of  our  day,  that  all 
general  inquiry,  if  conducted  with  any  clearness,  rapidly 
runs  into  metaphysics.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Taylor,  when 
any  discussion  arose  in  his  presence,  was  wont  to  direct: 
"  Look  to  your  definitions,  gentlemen,  look  to  your  defini- 
tions," and.  following  his  advice,  inquire,  (i)  What  is  a 
seed  ?  and  (2)  What  is  dying  ? 

A  wheat  seed  consists  essentially  of  four  parts:  (i)  The 
envelopes  or  wrappers;  (2)  The  cotyledon,  or  single  seed 
leaf;  (3)  The  small  stem,  or  plumule;  (4)  The  microscopic 
root,  or  radicle.  The  germinating  consists  of  these  facts  in 
the  main:  Under  the  influence  of  heat,  moisture  and  oxy- 
gen the  stem  grows  up  tLrough  the  soil,  the  root  puts  out 
and  grows  down,  both  drawing  on  the  cotyledon  for  mate- 
rial until  the  stem  reaches  sunlight  and  the  root  begins  the 
absorptive  process.  At  this  point  perhaps  one-half  the 
cotyledon  has  been  consumed;  if  conditions  have  been  very 
favorable,  not  so  much.  What  is  left  is  no  longer  of  use  to 
the  plant  and  is  practically  cast  of!,  disintegrates  in  the 
soil  and  becomes  general  plant  food,  as  would  manure 
phosphate,  or  any  other  fertilizer.  These  are  the  facts;  all 
else  is  metaphysics. 

What  is  the  identity  of  the  seed  ?  If  my  leg  is  cut  off  I 
do  not  die,  because  my  leg  is  not  I.  What  constitutes  the 
"I"?  What  makes  the  seed  a  seed?  What  constitutes 
its  identity  ?  The  cotyledon  perishes,  breaks  up,  dies  as 
my  amputated  leg  dies;  the  cotyledon  is  nine-tenths  of  the 
bulk  of  a  kernel  of  wheat.  Is  the  cotyledon  the  kernel  ? 
If,  however,  the  life  and  not  the  bulk  determines  the  iden- 
tity of  the  seed,  what  is  the  life  ?  and  in  what  part  of  the 
seed  is  it  located  ?  In  the  stem,  or  in  the  root,  or  in  the 
cotyledon?  It  cani.ot  manifest  itself  with  any  one  of  these 
three  absent,  nor  do  we  know  what  it  is  when  it  does  mani- 
fest itself. 

2.  What  is  dying?  Dr.  Hudon  gives  only  the  ordinary 
attendants  of  death,  every  one  of  which  is  found,  under  vari- 
ous morbid  conditions,  connected  with  life;  and  he  over- 
looks entirely  the  well-known  fact  that  soil  will  prevent 
odor  in  putrefaction.  If  he  will  sprout  a  seed  without  earth. 
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he  will  find  that  the  cotyledon  does  become  offensive  to 
smell,  and  rots. 

This,  also,  is  metaphysics  and  has  never  been  answered 
satisfactorily.  We  cannot  know  what  dying  is  until  we 
know  what  life  is.  We  cannot  know  what  the  seed  is  until 
we  know  what  constitutes  its  identity,  and  all  discussion  of 
life  and  identity  lies  in  the  field  of  pure  abstraction. 

The  Scotchman,  when  asked  to  define  metaphysics,  an- 
swered: "  When  he  whose  listenin'  dinna  ken  wha'  he 
whose  speakin'  says,  and  when  he  whose  speakin'  dinna 
ken  wha'  he  says  himself,  then  that's  metaphysics."  Both 
Dr.  Hudon  and  Mr.  Emersley  are  discussing  not  agricul- 
ture, but  metaphysics,  pure  and  simple;  and  the  sooner 
they  come  to  the  Scotchman's  conclusion  the  better. 

Taine  declares  that  all  knowledge  is  but  a  classification 
of  ignorance.  We  gather  facts  and  principles  and  arrange 
them  into  "don't  know"  classes,  and  then  we  stop.  Profit- 
able discussion  and  thought  dwells  entirely  among  the  facts 
and  principles;  the  moment  our  investigation  rises  above 
facts  and  principles  to  abstract  entities,  that  momert  it  be- 
comes speculative  and  impractical.  If  a  man  so  like,  let 
him  amuse  himself  in  this  higher  realm,  or  even  discuss  it 
curiously  and  with  knowledge  of  his  ignorance;  but  let  him 
beware  of  discussing  it  with  the  belief  that  he  can  decide 
.-xnything,  or  come  to  any  substantial,  positive  concl'ision. 
All  such  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.       A.  Guillon. 

Hueneme,  March  i8,  1893. 


The  New  Road  Law. 

The  late  legislature  amended  the  old  road  law  by  passage 
of  a  new.    Its  full  text  is  as  follows  : 

Section  i.  Section  twenty-six  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  of  the  Political  Code  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 

follows : 

2633.  Any  owner  or  occupant  of  land  adjoining  a  high- 
way not  less  than  three  yards  wide,  may  plant  trees  in  and 
along  said  highway  on  the  side  contiguous  to  his  land. 
They  must  be  set  in  regular  rows,  at  a  distance  of  at  least 
twenty  feet  from  each  other,  and  not  more  than  six  feet 
from  the  boundary  of  the  highway.  Whoever  wilfully  in- 
jures any  of  them  is  liable  to  the  owner  or  to  the  occupant' 
for  the  damage  which  is  thereby  sustained; provided,  if,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  ttie  whole  width 
of  such  road  is  needed  for  use  of  highway  purposes  the 
whole  thereof  may  be  used. 

Sec.  2.  Section  twenty-six  hundred  and  forty-one  of 
said  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

2641.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  several  counties 
shall  divide  their  respective  counties  into  suitable  road  dis- 
tricts, and  mav  change  the  boundaries  thereof,  and  each 
Supervisor  shall  be  ex-officio  Road  Commissioner  in  his 
supervisor  district,  and  shall  see  that  all  orders  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  pertaining  to  the  roads  in  his  district 
are  properly  executed  ;  provided,  when  in  any  county  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  thereof  are  not 
elected  by  districts,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Board,  by 
proper  order,  to  be  entered  in  its  records,  to  divide  such 
county  into  supervisor  districts  to  correspond  with  the  num- 
ber of  members  of  such  Board,  and  to  assign  to  each 
member  thereof  one  of  said  districts,  of  which  he  shall  be 
such  Road  Commissioner;  when  not  otherwise  provided  by 
law  he  shall  receive  for  his  services  as  such  Road  Commis- 
sioner twenty  cents  per  mile,  one  way,  for  all  distances 
actually  traveled  by  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties; 
provided,  that  he  shall  not,  in  any  one  year,  receive  more 
than  three  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  Section  twenty-six  hundred  and  forty-three  of 
said  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

2643  The  Board  of  Supei  visors  of  the  several  counties 
of  the  State  shall  have  general  supervision  over  the  roads 
within  their  respective  counties.  They  must,  by  proper 
order — 

1.  Cause  to  be  surveyed,  viewed,  laid  out,  recorded, 
opened,  and  worked  such  highways  as  are  necessary  to 
public  convenience  as  in  this  chapter  provided. 

2.  Cause  to  be  recorded  as  highways  such  roads  as  have 
become  such  by  usuage,  dedication,  or  abandonment  to  the 
public.  Also  all  such  streets  and  roads  as  have  been  or 
may  be  declared  such  under  section  seventeen  hundred  and 
sixty-four  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure. 

3.  Abolish  or  abandon  such  as  are  not  necessary. 

4.  Contract,  agree  for,  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire 
the  right  of  way  over  private  property,  for  the  use  of  public 
highways,  and  for  that  purpose  institute,  or  require  the 
District  Attorney  to  institute  proceedings  under  title  seven, 
part  three,  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  and  to  pay 
therefor  from  the  District  Road  Fund  of  the  particular  dis- 
trict. 

^  5.    Levy  a  property  tax  for  road  purposes. 

6.  In  their  discretion,  cause  to  be  erected  and  main- 
tained on  the  highways  they  may  designate,  mile-stones,  or 
posts,  or  guide  posts  properly  inscribed. 

7.  Cause  the  road  tax  collected  each  year  to  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  several  road  districts  entitled  thereto,  and 
kept  by  the  Treasurer  in  separate  funds. 

8.  Audit  all  claims  on  the  funds  of  the  respective  road 
districts,  when  required  to  pay  for  work  or  improvements 
thereon. 

9.  In  their  discretion,  they  may  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  gates  upon  public  highways  in  certain  cases  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  building  road  fences,  and  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  for  closin?  the  same,  and  penalties  for 
violating  said  rules;  provided,  that  the  expense  for  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  such  gates  shall,  in  all  cases, 
he  borne  by  the  party  or  parties  for  whose  immediate  bene- 
fit the  same  shall  be  ordered. 

10.  For  the  purpose  of  watering  roads  in  any  part  of 
the  county,  the  supervisors  may  erect  and  maintain  water 
works,  and  for  such  purpose  may  purchase  or  lease  real  or 
personal  property.  The  cost  of  such  water  works  and  the 
watering  of  said  roads  may  be  charged  to  the  General 


County  Fund,  the  General  Road  Fund  and  the  District 
Fund  of  the  district  or  districts  benefitted. 

II.  In  their  discretion,  they  may  advertise  for  bids  to 
grade,  turnpike,  gravel,  or  sprinkle  any  road  or  roads  in 
any  road  district,  which  contract  shall  be  let  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder;  provided,  the  Board  may  reject  any  or 
all  bids,  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  them  that  the  same  are 
too  high.  The  advertisement  of  such  bids  shall  specify 
the  road  or  roads  upon  which  such  work  is  to  be  done,  the 
kind,  character,  and  extent  of  the  same,  so  as  to  plainly  in- 
dicate to  bidders  the  work  to  be  bid  for;  and  shall,  when 
in  their  judgment  the  same  is  necessary,  cause  the  County 
Surveyor  to  survey  and  furnish  a  profile  pi  the  proposed 
work,  showing  cuts,  fills,  and  grades  as  fully  as  practicable, 
which  profile  shall  be  open  to  inspection  at  the  office  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  When  such  work  is  completed,  the 
same  shall  be  inspected  by  the  'Board  of  Supervisors, 
or  by  a  committee  of  the  board  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  same.  And  no 
payment  shall  be  paid  for  such  work  until  the  same 
has  been  inspected  and  accepted  by  the  board  or  such 
committee;  provided,  the  Board  may,  in  their  discre- 
tion, advance  not  to  exceed  thirty  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
such  contract,  after  the  work  is  at  least  half  completed. 
Such  advertisemsnt  for  bids  shall  be  in  such  newspaper  as 
the  Board  may  designate,  and  be  published  for  the  period 
of  at  least  two  weeks,  and  notice  of  such  letting  shall  also 
be  posted  by  the  Road  Commissioner  in  three  conspicuous 
places  in  the  district  where  such  work  is  to  be  done,  for  at 
least  ten  days  before  the  day  set  for  opening  said  bids  and 
awardmg  contracts.  Bids  shall  be  inclosed  in  a  sealed 
envelope,  directed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
and  shall  be  endorsed  across  the  face  of  the  envelope, 

"Bids  for  road  work,  District.lL giving  the  name  of 

proper  district. 

Section  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-six  of  said 
Act  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  .Section  twenty-six  hundred  and  forty-five  of 
said  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

2645.  Road  Commissioners,  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  and  pursuant  to  orders  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors must : 

1.  Take  charge  of  the  highways  within  their  respective 
districts  and  shall  employ  all  men,  teams,  watering  carts, 
aud  all  help  necessary  to  do  the  work  in  their  respective 
districts;  provided,  that  no  Road  Commissioners  shall  be 
inrerested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  contract  or  work  to 
be  dore  in  the  road  district  under  his  charge  and  control. 

2.  Keep  them  clear  from  obstructions,  and  in  good  re- 
pair, and  destroy,  or  cause  to  be  destroyed,  at  least  once  a 
year,  all  thistles,  Mexican  cockle-burs,  of  any  kind,  and  all 
noxious  weeds  growing  or  being  on  any  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic highways  or  public  roads  in  their  respective  districts. 

3.  Cause  banks  to  be  graded,  bridges  and  causeways  to 
be  made  when  necessary,  keep  the  same  in  good  repair, 
and  renew  them  when  destroyed. 

Sec.  5.  All  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  in  conflict  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from 
and  after  its  passage. 

New  Laws  of  the  State. 

Among  important  laws  enacted  by  the  late  legislature  are 
the  following,  wi'h  an  outline  of  their  provisions: 

Abolishini;  Commissions.— Chapter  8 — Abolishing  all 
commissions  or  fees  paid  by  the  State  to  the  officers  of  any 
county,  or  city  and  county,  for  services  rendered  in  the 
assessment,equalization,auditingandcollection  of  ad  valorem 
taxes  are  hereby  abolished;  provided,  that  this  shall  not 
affect  the  commissions  piid  to  the  Assessor  of  the  several 
counties  for  services  rendered  in  the  collection  of  personal 
property  taxes,  as  provided  by  Chapter  8  of  the  Political 
Code,  or  the  mileage  allowed  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
several  counties,  or  cities  and  counties,  in  making  settle- 
ments with  the  State,  as  provided  by  Section  3876  of  the 
Political  Code.  Takes  eflfect  after  first  Monday  in  May, 
1893. 

Relating  to  Elections. — Chapter  1 1 — Amending  the  Penal 
Code  relating  to  elections:  Section  53.  Every  person  who, 
by  force,  threats,  menaces,  bribery,  or  any  corrupt  means, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  attempts  to  influence  any 
elector  in  giving  his  vote,  or  to  deter  him  from  giving  the 
same;  or  attempts  by  any  means  whatever  to  awe,  restrain, 
hinder,  or  disturb  any  elector  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
sufferage,  or  furnishes  any  elector  wishing  to  vote,  who  can- 
not read,  with  a  ticket,  informing  or  giving  such  elector  to 
understand  that  it  contains  a  name  written  or  printed 
thereon,  different  from  the  name  which  is  written  or  printed 
thereon,  or  defrauds  any  elector  at  any  such  election  by 
deceiving  and  causing  such  elector  to  vote  for  a  different 
person  for  any  office  than  he  intended  or  desired  to  vote 
for;  or  who,  being  inspectors,  judges,  or  clerk  of  any 
election,  while  acting  as  such,  induces  or  attempts  to  induce 
any  elector,  either  by  menace  or  reward,  or  promise  thereof, 
to  vote  differently  from  what  such  elector  intended  or 
desired  to  vote,  is  guilty  of  felony. 

Protest  to  Paying  Taxes. — Chapter  20 — Adding  a  new 
Section  to  the  Political  Code  relating  to  the  payment  of 
taxes,  wherein  anyone  who  may  claim  that  the  assessment 
is  void  in  whole  or  any  part,  may  pay  the  same  to  the  Tax 
Collector  under  protest,  which  protest  shall  be  in  writing, 
and  shall  specify  whether  the  whole  assessment  is  claimed 
to  be  void,  or  if  a  part  only,  what  portion,  and  in  ei  her 
case  the  grounds  upon  which  such  claim  is  founded.  And 
when  so  paid  under  protest,  the  payment  shall  in  no  case 
be  regarded  as  a  voluntary  payment,  and  such  owner  may 
at  any  time  within  six  months  alter  such  payment  bring 
an  action  against  the  county,  in  the  Superior  Court,  to 
recover  back  the  t'x  so  paid  under  protest. 

Against  Marriage  Sharks. — Chapter  34 — Amending 
Section  159*  of  the  Penal  Code,  making  it  a  misdemeanor 
to  advertise,  to  obtain  or  procure  a  divorce  or  nullity  of 
marriage. 

Jute  Goods  at  the  Prison. — Chapter  42 — Providing  for 
the  sale  of  jute  bags  and  goods  made  by  the  State  at  the 


State's  Prison.  The  directors  must  fix  the  price,  but  at  no 
time  shall  the  price  fixed  be  more  than  one  cent  per  bag  in 
excess  of  the  net  cost  of  producing  the  same,  exclusive  of 
prison  labor;  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  State  Prison 
authorities  to  confine  the  sale  of  jute  goods  to  consumers 
direct,  but  no  order  shall  be  filled  for  any  one  individual  or 
firm  during  any  one  year  for  more  than  five  thousand  grain 
bags.  All  orders  are  to  be  registered  and  filled  in  the  order 
of  registration.  On  and  after  June  15th  of  each  year, 
orders  may  be  filled  for  larger  quantities  to  actual  con- 
s  imers.  All  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  an  affidavit 
setting  forth  the  number  required  and  that  they  are  for  the 
individual  and  personal  use  of  the  applicant.  It  makes  it 
a  misdemeanor  to  filsely  procure  these  jute  goods. 

Conveyances  by  Married  Women. — Chapter  62 — Amend- 
ing Section  164  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  relating  to 
conveyances  of  real  property  by  married  women: 

All  other  property  acquired  after  marriage  by  either  hus- 
band or  wife,  or  both,  is  community  property;  but  when- 
ever any  property  is  conveyed  to  a  married  woman  by  an 
instrument  in  writing,  the  presumption  is  that  the  tit'e  i^ 
thereby  vested  in  her  as  her  separate  property.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
And  in  cases  where  married  women  have  conveyed  real 
property,  which  they  acquired  prior  to  May  19,  1889,  the 
husbands  or  their  heirs  or  assigns  of  said  married  women 
shall  be  barred  from  commencing  any  action  to  show  that 
said  real  property  was  community  property,  or  to  recover 
said  real  property  from  and  after  July  i,  1894. 

School  Text  Books. — Chapter  76 — An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  revision  of  certain  books  of  the  State  series  of  school 
text  books,  for  the  compilation  of  an  additional  book  of 
said  series  and  for  the  continued  publication  of  the  same; 
and  to  authorize  and  direct  the  use  for  these  purposes  of 
the  money  accumulated  in  the  State  School  Book  Fund. 

Land  Transfers. — Chapter  104 — Appropriating  $500  for 
the  appointment  of  a  special  Commission  of  five  persons, 
four  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  legal  profession,  is 
hereby  created  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  methods 
of  land  transfer  and  registration  as  existing  under  the 
Torrens  Land  Transfer  Act  of  Australia,  and  of  preparing 
a  system  for  the  State  of  California  in  accordance  with 
said  Act. 


Why  Pork  Is  So  Dear. 

Ex-Secretary  Rusk,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
says  that  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  inquiring  as 
to  the  probable  profit  of  feeding  corn  to  hogs  at  present 
prices.  He  desires  to  state  that  the  prospect  of  large  re- 
turns from  judicious  hog-feeding  has  seldom  been  as  bright 
as  now.  In  average  years  it  takes  about  nine  pounds  of 
hogs,  live  weight,  to  bring  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  corn. 
This  year  five  pounds  of  hogs  bring  as  much  as  a  bushel  of 
corn.  If  ten  pounds  of  pork  are  made  from  a  bushel  of 
corn,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  return,  then  the  present 
price  of  hogs  would  make  corn  bring  about  85  cents  a 
bushel  if  fed  to  these  animals,  which  is  about  twice  as 
much  as  it  is  now  quoted  at  on  the  Chicago  market. 

Instead  of  sending  pigs  and  half-fat  hogs  to  market,  as 
thousands  have  done,  only  to  find  that  such  animals  were 
unfit  for  packing  and  would  bring  but  a  comparatively 
small  price,  these  animals  should  be  kept  on  the  farm  and 
fattened  on  the  corn  which  is  now  so  cheap  in  comparison 
with  present  prices  of  pork.  The  high  price  of  hogs  is 
largely  due  to  the  meat  inspection  carried  on  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  opened  the  markets  of 
Europe  and  enabled  the  shippers  to  send  the  surplus  hog 
products  out  of  the  country.  Following  this  came  a  short- 
age in  the  hog  crop.  The  number  of  hogs  packed  this 
winter  is  not  only  less  than  it  has  been  previously,  but  the 
hogs  were  lighter  in  weieibt,  so  that  there  has  been  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  hog  products  prepared.  When  the  ad- 
vance in  price  came  the  farmers  sold  their  breedmg  stock, 
which  cannot  be  replaced  for  at  least  two  years.  He  there- 
fore thinks  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  feed  hogs  under  present 
conditions  until  they  are  fully  matured,  as  the  shortage  of 
hog  products  and  the  unrestricted  foreign  markets  for  in- 
spected meats,  offer  the  best  possible  guaranty  for  good 
prices. 

Easy  To  Smoke  Meat  Now. 

To  THE  Editor: — One  may  have  ever  so  many  out- 
buildings of  one  kind  or  another,  yet,  for  fear  of  fire  and 
other  reasons,  there  is  no  place  suitable  for  smoking  meat. 
But  this  is  easily  overcome  by  using  a  large  dry  goods  box. 
Take  the  bottom  out,  but  use  it  for  a  lid.  About  two  inches 
down  on  the  inside,  on  opposite  sides  or  ends,  nail  a  strip. 
These  are  to  lay  poles  on,  on  which  to  hang  the  meat. 
Make  hooks  of  large  wire.  Dig  a  trench  the  width  of  a 
shovel  and  long  enough  to  come  up  in  center  of  box  and 
two  or  three  feet  outside.  Cover  this  with  old  tin  all  but 
three  or  four  inches  of  end  under  box.  The  fire  is  made  in 
the  outside  end  of  trench  and  the  tin  put  over  and  s-^me 
loose  dirt  drawn  over  the  edges  of  the  tin  to  cut  cff  all 
draft.  Then  what  a  smoke!  If  properly  made  it  may  last 
nearly  all  day.  H.  E.  DvE 

Tulare,  Cal.,  March  20,  1893. 


I  Think  I  Ought  To  Tell  It. 

To  THE  Editor: — We  were  lamenting,  a  short  time 
ago,  at  getting  our  meat  too  salty.  I  washed  the  salt  off 
and  felt  that  it  was  about  ruined,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  I 
thought  I  would  put  it  in  water  and  take  out  some  of  the 
salt — it  can't  more  than  spoil  it  anyhow.  I  did  so  and  left 
it  until  the  next  day,  when  I  hung  it  up  to  smoke.  In 
about  a  week  we  tried  it,  and  what  a  surprise  !  The  smoke 
had  gone  through  it,  and  instead  of  a  rusty  crust  of  salt  on 
the  outside  it  was  a  beautiful  yellow  and  clean  and  sweet 
to  the  outside  without  any  scraping.  It  is  the  nicest  bacon 
we  ever  put  up,  and  I  thought  I  ought  to  tell  about  the 
washing  and  soaking  I  gave  it.  H.  E.  DvE. 

Tulare,  Cal.,  March  20,  1893. 
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Dairying  for  Profit. 


An  eBsay  by  C.  S.  Sessions  at  the  Soathern  Calilornia  Farmers'  Institute 
at  Bivera. 

In  the  seven  years  that  I  hive  been  connected  with 
dairying  my  particular  business  has  been  in  looking  after 
the  city  end  of  the  business — such  as  the  delivery,  collec- 
tions, etc.,  and  not  in  the  managem;nt  of  the  farm  until 
about  two  years  ago,  when  I  bought  my  partner's  interest. 
Since  that  time  I  have  given  it  more  attention,  although  I 
have  a  competent  man  as  superintendent. 

I  think  the  first  step  toward  dairying  for  profit  is  to  keep 
only  the  best  cows — those  that  will  respond  to  the  feed 
given.  It  was  formerly  our  rule  to  buy  cows  instead  of 
raising  them,  and  in  buying  so  many  as  we  were  obliged  to 
do  we  bought  a  good  many  very  poor  ones — some  that 
gave  a  good  quantity  of  milk  when  fresh  but  went  dry  after 
three  or  four  months— while  others  were  small  milkers. 

While  we  have  been  liberal  feeders,  our  cows  have  aver- 
aged quite  low  and  not  given  us  the  returns  we  should  have 
received.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  farmers 
have  been  too  careless  in  their  breeding,  and  have  not 
only  saved  the  heifers  from  the  best  cows  but  from  the 
poor  ones  as  well,  and  in  many  cases  used  only  scrub  sires 
which  were  cheap  and  which  breed  down  instead  of  breed- 
ing up.  If  we  were  sure  of  always  buying  good  cows,  it 
might  be  cheaper  to  buy  them  than  to  raise  them,  but  if 
we  breed  our  own  stock  we  know  that  the  heifers  ought  to 
be  better  than  their  dams.  Lately  we  have  been  using 
registered  Guernsey  bulls  and  saving  the  heifers  from 
our  best  cows,  and  now  have  a  fine  young  herd  of  grade 
Guernseys  coming  on,  and  from  their  breeding  should  make 
good  rich  milkers. 

If  I  was  starting  a  new  dairy  herd  I  should  be  more 
careful  in  selecting  only  the  best  cows,  and  if  possible 
buying  only  from  such  farmers  as  I  know  had  taken  great 
care  in  breeding  their  stock — using  only  thoroughbred  sires 
of  good  milk  and  butter  strains,  and  at  the  head  of  my 
herd  I  would  use  the  best  sires  I  could  get.  It  might  cost 
more  to  get  such  sires  than  poor  ones,  but  it  would  be 
cheaper  in  the  end.  I  would  then  keep  a  record  of  each 
cow — weighing  the  milk  every  day  or  every  week  as  I 
could,  but  at  least  often  e  nough  to  find  about  what  she 
would  give  in  a  year. 

If  I  was  making  butter  or  selling  the  milk  to  a  creamery 
I  would  test  often  for  butter  fats,  and  any  cow  that  did  not 
come  up  to  what  I  thought  was  afa  r  standard  I  would  dis- 
card her  and  try  to  buy  a  better  one.  There  is  no  profit  in 
dairying  when  a  lot  of  poor  cows  eat  up  the  profits  of  a 
few  good  ones.  We  often  see  accounts  in  the  papers  of 
herds  that  have  been  raised  from  an  average  of  1 50  pounds 
of  butter  per  cow  per  year  to  300  pounds,  and  I  think  that 
Mr.  Steele  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county  is  discarding  all 
cows  that  test  less  than  300  pounds  of  butter  per  year. 

In  a  late  issue  of  Hoard s  Dairyman  Mr.  L.  C.  Fisher  of 
Washington  county,  Vermont,  says  that  20  years  ago  his 
cows  produced  an  average  of  125  pounds  of  butter  in  a 
year.  By  improving  the  breed  and  feed  he  soon  brought 
them  up  to  almost  200  pounds.  His  motto  was  "  onward 
and  upward,"  and  by  weeding  out  the  poor  ones  and  belter 
feeding  the  balance  he  gradually  brought  them  up  to  300 
pounds.  In  1890  they  averaged  376  pounds,  and  in  1892 
406  pounds  each.  It  takes  steady  and  judicious  breeding 
to  bring  this  about,  but  it  can  be  done. 

Most  of  the  creameries  are  using  the  Bibcock  test  and 
pay  for  the  milk  according  to  its  butter  value,  so  there  is  an 
encouragement  for  all  to  raise  the  standard  of  their  herds 
whether  they  make  butter  at  home,  sell  the  milk  to  the 
creamery,  or  sell  their  youog  cows.  If  the  milk  is  rich 
they  get  better  returns,  and  if  their  cows  are  rich  milkers 
they  will  sell  for  better  prices.  In  tiiaking  tests  of  the 
different  breeds  of  cows — to  find  the  cost  of  milk  and  butter 
produced — the  butter  breeds  in  every  case  show  the  greatest 
profit.  It  is  not  so  much  ibe  price  received  for  milk  that 
governs  the  profit  as  it  is  the  cost  of  production.  We 
cannot  always  control  the  price  of  milk  or  butter,  therefore 
we  must  figure  the  costs  and  try  to  reduce  them.  In  every 
manufacturing  establishment  the  proprietors  secure  the 
best  machines  in  the  market — those  that  can  take  the  raw 
material  and  turn  out  the  manufactured  goods  the  cheapest. 
Any  manufacturer  who  tries  to  do  business  with  the  old- 
style  machines  that  in  their  day  were  good  but  not  up  to 
the  later  kinds  stands  no  show  in  competing  for  the  trade. 

I  have  now  spoken  of  the  value  of  breeding  up  our  herds 
to  a  payiog  standard,  and  tried  to  show  you  how  necessary 
it  is  to  keep  only  the  best  cows,  as  it  costs  very  little,  if  any, 
more  to  feed  a  good  cow  than  a  poor  one.  The  profit  can 
easily  be  lost  in  keeping  careless  and  rough  milkers,  and  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  advantage  of  weighing 
the  milk  as  a  check  on  the  milkers,  and  if  a  string  of  cows 
shrink  in  their  flow  of  milk  the  figures  show  it  and  the 
cause  can  be  investigated.  The  weighing  also  encourages 
the  men  to  take  pains  to  have  the  cows  keep  up  a  good 
flow,  and  they  take  pride  in  showing  what  their  cows  are 
doing. 

The  question  of  feed  is  one  of  great  importance  and  it 
is  one  of  which  we  understand  very  little.  We  have  but 
little  natural  pasturage  but  a  variety  of  hays  and  grains  to 
select  from,  and  I  trust  at  a  later  meeting  we  will  hear  a 
paper  from  some  one  on  this  subject. 


The  Valae  of  a  Creamery. 

There  is  a  creamery  at  Areata,  Humboldt  county,  In  suc- 
cessful operation,  and  the  Areata  Union  therefore  appears 
to  speak  with  authority,  in  the  following: 

"  On  a  former  occasion  mention  was  made  in  the  Union 
of  the  increase  in  the  value  of  farming  land,  on  Areata 
bottom,  since  the  building  of  our  creamery.  Not  only  has 
land  appreciated,  but  a  aisposition  is  showing  itself  among 
owners  to  hold.    Some  of  our  farmers  have  been  experi- 


menting and  making  figures  on  what  can  be  realized  out  of 
each  acre  of  ground  when  applied  strictly  to  dairying. 
One  of  these,  J.  S.  Seely,  an  intelligent,  close-calculating 
farmer,  informs  us  that  he  has  tried  all  kinds  of  methods  to 
make  his  farm  pay,  and  found  nothing  that  give  such  satis- 
factory results  as  dairying.  One  of  the  beauties  of  this 
system  of  conducting  the  farm  is  that  so  close  an  estimate 
to  the  income  may  be  made  as  to  leave  no  room  for  mis- 
calculating the  balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
When  a  man  puts  his  farm  into  hay,  grain,  peas  or  pota- 
toes, or  some  of  all  these,  he  can  make  no  such  nice  fig- 
ures. He  cannot  tell  when  the  blite  will  strike  his  potatoes, 
or  what  they  will  bring  if  they  escape  the  blite.  The 
chances  of  spoiled  hay,  black  barley,  damaged  oats  and 
musty  peas  stare  him  in  the  face  from  the  time  he  begins 
until  the  end  of  his  harvest.  Another  great  consideration 
is  that  clover  is  the  only  plant  that  will  cause  the  Canada 
thistle  to  hide  its  head,  and  if  the  yellow  fields  now  visible 
to  the  west  of  Areata  were  in  clover,  the  view  would  be 
more  cheerful  and  the  owners  better  rewarded." 


A  Model  Creamery. 

The  Excelsior  creamery  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Salt 
river  bridge  to  Dungan's  Ferry,  Humboldt  county,  about 
one-half  mile  from  the  latter  place.  The  land  is  the  fattest 
in  that  rich  vicinity  and  insures  plenty  of  milk.  The 
creamery  is  now  ready  for  its  machinery.  The  following 
description  is  taken  from  the  Ferndale  Oracle  : 

The  main  building  is  48x72  feet  in  size.  The  ground  floor  is 
of  concrete,  sloping  toward  the  southwest  corner,  and  with 
numerous  drains  to  allow  the  passing  off  of  water,  waste, 
etc.  This  concrete  floor  is  much  superior  to  the  wooden 
floors  commonly  used  as  regards  cleanliness,  as  the  dirty 
water,  milk,  etc.,  cannot  soak  into  it.  At  the  northeast 
corner  of  this  apartment  is  the  butter  store-room,  12x24 
feet  in  size,  and  with  double  walls  to  keep  the  contents 
cool. 

In  the  opposite,  or  southeast  corner,  is  the  office,  a  com- 
modious room  with  a  window  opening  into  the  main  room. 
This  room  is  12x20  feet  in  size,  and  is  neat  and  comfortable. 

At  the  rear  or  west  of  the  room  is  a  platform  four  feet 
high  on  which  will  be  placed  the  four  separators  and  an 
equal  number  of  cream  vats.  The  two  churns  and  the 
butter-worker  will  be  near  this  platform  on  the  main  floor. 
Three  and  one-half  feet  above  this  platform  is  another  for 
the  milk  vats.  This  platform  is  18x24  'ect,  and  will  have 
four  vats.  To  the  left  of  this  is  the  weighing-room,  1 1  feet 
from  the  floor  and  11x16  feet  in  size.  Into  this  the  milk  is 
hoisted  by  a  derrick  and  dumped  into  a  tank  in  which  it  is 
weighed.  From  there  it  runs  into  the  milk  vats  and  into 
the  separators. 

At  the  rear  of  the  main  room  is  the  engine-room,  20x30 
feet  in  size. 

Near  the  front  will  be  seen  seven  cheese  vats  and  the 
apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  that  article.  Near  the 
butter-room  will  be  an  elevator,  4x5  feet,  which  will  be  used 
in  taking  the  cheese  to  the  room  above. 

The  upper  room  is  25x72  feet,  and  will  be  used  for  the 
storing  and  drying  of  cheese.  Adjoining  this  is  a  small 
room,  which  will  be  used  by  the  watchman,  if  one  is  em- 
ployed. 

The  lower  story  is  14  feet  in  the  clear  and  the  upper 
story  is  Syi  feet.  The  latter  is  supported  by  two  girders, 
12x18  inches  in  size  running  the  length  of  the  building  and 
supported  by  nine  pillars,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  which 
rest  on  the  concrete  floor.  The  building  is  well  lighted, 
with  eight  windows  18x32  feet  below  and  nine  above. 
Numerous  ventilators  insure  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Two 
doors,  one  leading  into  the  main  room  and  one  into  the 
office,  are  in  the  front  or  east  end. 

The  building  has  been  painted  cream  color  with  brown 
trimmings  and  the  inside  will  be  whitewashed.  This  latter, 
it  is  said,  kills  the  disease  germs  that  breed  in  the  vapor 
and  heat  around  the  creamery. 

The  contractors  commenced  work  on  the  creamery  Jan- 
uary loth  and  have  done  an  excellent  job.  Everything, 
from  the  ground  to  the  weather  vane  in  the  shape  of  a  cow 
that  surmounts  the  tower  and  casts  a  hungry  eye  on  the 
clover  fields  below,  is  well  ventilated.  We  hope  the 
Excelsior  creamery  will  have  a  good  run  and  will  not  belie 
its  name. 


Hoard's  Hnmor. 

If  there  is  a  refuge  on  earth  for  a  stink,  it  is  in  cream. 

If  intellect  is  needed  anywhere,  it  is  in  the  farmhouse. 

No  single  thing  has  so  modified  atid  reformed  the  prac- 
tices of  the  dairyman  of  to-day  as  the  Babeoek  tester. 

The  error  of  our  lives,  not  the  truth,  costs  us  the  strug- 
gle. The  stamping  mill  expends  its  gigantic  force  to  re- 
duce the  rock  that  the  particles  of  gold  may  be  obtained. 

Stanchions  were  made  for  man  and  not  for  cows.  If  we 
would  make  the  most  from  our  dairy  stock,  we  must  build 
the  stable  for  their  comfort  more  than  for  our  own  conveni- 
ence. 

Everything  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the  average  man. 
Civilization  demands  that  >ou  and  I  do  our  best,  both  for 
ourselves  and  the  public.  What  were  the  luxuries  of  the 
rich  in  my  youth  are  to-day  the  necessities  of  the  poor. 

"  I  am  bound  to  be  understood,"  as  Deacon  Brown  said 
when  he  called  the  man  a  liar.  The  350-pound  cow  is  the 
outcome  of  thought  and  study.  Between  her  and  her  150- 
pound  sister  lies  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  dairying. 

There  is  no  trick  about  learning  the  laws  of  banking,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  become  a  lawyer.  The  intellect  of  the 
average  lawyer  demonstrates  this.  But  when  we  attempt 
to  interpret  the  laws  of  God  we  must  be  more  than  a  lawyer 
or  banker,  and  the  cow  is  His  creation 

It  is  the  small  but  earnest  beginning  that  succeeds.  Be- 
ware of  the  too  auspicious  launch.  Many  a  proud  ship, 
over  whose  graceful  prow  the  choicest  wine  has  been 
poured  at  launching,  has  gone  down  in  irretrievable  ruin 
because  lacking  some  essential  qualification  in  her  build. 

Breeding  is  everything.  When  Phil  Sheridan  bestrode  a 
horse  able  to  put  20  miles  behind  him  in  an  hour,  he  was 


well  mounted.  Where,  I  ask  you,  would  the  country  be 
to-day  if  he  had  straddled  a  Clydesdale  ?  The  thousand 
years  of  breeding  behind  that  steed  made  him 
torge  on  to  victory.  We  must  breed  for  a  purpose.  Were 
I  to  breed  Statesmen,  I  would  choose  men  of  intellect,  yes, 
and  women,  too,  to  state  the  matter  clearly. 

— Gov.  Hoard  before  Connecticut  Dairymen. 


Management  of  Calves. 
The  young  calves  will  be  thankful  for  a  small  allowance 
of  mixed  meal  and  bran,  given  once  a  day.  If  this  is  given 
by  hand,  in  a  dish,  it  will  make  them  so  docile  that  there 
will  be  no  trouble  when  the  calves  grow  up  to  cow's  estate, 
and  must  be  milked  and  handled.  A  heifer  coming  in 
should  never  need  to  be  broken.  This  training,  not  break- 
ing, should  be  done  early  and  in  the  winter  when  the  oppor- 
tunities are  plenty,  and  if  well  done  there  will  be  no  bad 
habits  to  be  broken.  The  care  should  be  to  lead  the  young 
animal  by  degrees  from  one  stage  to  another  to  perfect  fa- 
miliarity with  its  keeper.  There  will  be  no  vicious  or  re- 
fractory cows  in  a  dairy  managed  in  this  way. 


Profit  in  Poultry. 

A  writer  describes  experience  in  Los  Angeles  county  in 
the  California  Cultivator  as  follows:  I  used  two  incu- 
bators, and  care  was  taken  to  set  only  eggs  from  selected 
stock,  and  the  percentage  hatched  was  good  and  the  chicks 
strong  and  vigorous.  The  principal  trouble  I  found  was 
that  there  were  too  many  cockerels,  for,  being  after  eggs, 
I  naturally  wanted  all  pullets.  But  an  arrangement  was 
made  with  one  or  two  private  hotels  for  disposing  of  them 
at  a  fair  all-the-year-round  price,  $4  per  dozen.  The  same 
commission  merchant  who  purchased  my  first  lot  of  broilers 
agreed  to  handle  all  my  eggs  at  a  uniform  advance  of  one 
cent  per  dozen  over  the  market  price. 

My  laying  hens,  of  which  there  were  200  grade  Brown 
Leghorns,  were  doing  well,  averaging  ten  dozen  eggs  per 
day,  and  the  returns  were  good. 

By  this  time  my  fruit  trees  were  beginning  to  bear  a  little, 
and  I  thought  the  uphill  work  was  nearing  an  end,  so  a 
balance  sheet  was  struck  with  the  following  result: 


DR. 

Lind  $1,000 

Buildings   500 

Poultry  yards,  etc   100 

Incubators   60 

Brooders   20 

50  hens  (original  stock)   50 

Trees,  planting,  etc   400 

Cow   70 

Horse   100 

Wagon,  implements,  etc   250 


Total  $2,550 

CR. 

Land,  improved  $3,000 

Incubators  and  brooders   40 

200  hens   150 

Cow  . . .  /   75 

Horse   90 

Wagon,  implements,  etc   150 


Total   $3,505 


This  was  allowing  the  house,  yards  and  improvements  at 
$2000,  and  as  I  had  taken  the  land  utterly  unimproved,  be- 
ing in  barley  when  purchased,  I  thought  it  was  a  fair  in- 
crease. The  cow,  small  fruits  and  poultry  had  kept  my 
family  and  paid  expenses,  except  taxes.  Now  the  fruit 
trees  were  beginning  to  yield  something,  and  I  sold  50 
boxes  of  oranges  off  my  five  acres,  receiving  for  them  $100. 

But  I  found  the  alfalfa  in  my  poultry  yards  was  getting 
sadly  scattered  out,  so  I  closed  up  one  yard  altogether  and 
reseeded  it.  After  this  gained  a  good  growth,  the  other 
yards  were  treated  in  similar  manner,  and,  by  careful  man- 
agement, one  of  the  yards  was  always  in  good  shape,  af- 
fording plenty  of  green  food,  which  the  fowls  greatly  relish. 

One  thing  I  have  learned — that  200  laying  hens  pay  well 
and  do  finely,  but  would  not  advise  any  one  to  try  and  keep 
more  than  that  number  on  land  requiring  irrigation.  As  a 
combination,  poultry  and  fruit  do  splendidly;  indeed,  I 
would  not  be  in  the  position  I,  now  am  if  either  had  been 
attempted  alone.  The  hens  do  not  injure  the  trees;  rather 
the  contrary,  as  they  pick  up  all  bugs,  worms,  etc.,  and 
keep  the  ground  well  scratched.  Of  course  the  berry  patch 
had  to  be  fenced  off,  but  this  only  during  the  fruit  season. 

My  200  hens  laid  2000  dozen  eggs  the  first  year,  an  aver- 
age of  120  eggs  each,  and  I  sold  them  at  an  average  price 
of  25  cents  per  dozen,  receiving  $540.  The  cockerels  and 
old  hens  sold  averaged  $4.50  per  dozen,  and  I  sold  20 
dozen,  $90.  My  total  expense  for  feed,  bone-meal,  etc., 
for  the  year,  was  not  quite  $150,  for  I  raised  a  great  deal  of 
stuff  between  the  trees,  such  as  millet,  etc.,  so  I  netted  on 
poultry  $480  per  annum,  or  $2.40  per  head  on  the  laying 
stock. 

Of  course  I  lost  a  few  by  sickness,  but,  after  the  first 
bitter  experience  with  these,  did  not  exceed  ten  per 
cent,  and  I  believe,  with  greater  care,  can  be  reduced  to 
five  per  cent. 

What  I  have  done  others  can  do,  and  to  the  man  who  is 
struggling  to  make  both  ends  meet  while  waiting  for  his 
trees  to  grow,  there  is  no  remedy  equal  to  the  one  outlined 
above — a  flock  of  hens  well  cared  for;  and  after  the  trees 
come  into  bearing  there  is  no  better  combination  for  profit 
and  advantage  to  both  hens  and  orchard  than  fruit-raising 
and  poultry-breeding. 

What  One  Family  Did. 

Lewis  Schwerin  and  wife  have  during  the  past  year  paid 
careful  attention  to  the  poultry  business  says  the  Oroville 
Register.  They  began  with  ten  hens  and  have  now  twenty- 
four.    In  fourteen  months  they  sold  152  dozen  eggs  receiv< 
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ing  for  the  same  24 >^  cents  per  dozen,  or  $37.24,  They 
have  used  eggs  every  day,  but  have  kept  no  account  of 
these,  but  they  have  taken  the  place  of  beef  and  other 
meats  and  thus  have  lessened  the  butcher's  bill.  They  have 
now  on  hand  eleven  grown  pullets  that  will  lay  this  spring 
and  twenty-six  young  chickens.  They  sold  sixteen  young 
pullets  and  had  nine  killed  by  a  dog.  The  feed  cost  $30  as 
they  used  fifteen  sacks  of  wheat  at  $2  a  sack.  The  hens 
were  fed  boiled  wheat  in  the  morning  and  raw  wheat  dur- 
ing the  day,  bones  and  scraps  of  meat  were  also  given  to 
the  hens  and  black  or  red  pepper  was  mixed  with  the  food. 
The  best  hens  are  the  Leghorns  and  next  the  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Mr.  Schwerin  is  confident  that  if  people  would 
make  a  special  business  of  raising  poultry  that  it  would 
pay  them  well.  During  the  last  eleven  days  they  obtained 
150  eggs  from  their  flock. 


A  Model  Poultry  House. 

This  building  is  thirteen  feet  wide  by  twenty-four  feet 
long  with  a  hallway  three  feet  wide  running  the  entire 
length  of  the  house.  It  is  seven  feet  high  at  front  and  four 
feet  high  at  back.  The  hallway  is  divided  from  the  pens 
by  a  partition  of  wire  netting  down  to  within  two  feet  of 
the  floor,  below  which  are  slats  two  inches  apart.  Leave  as 
many  holes  in  partition  next  to  the  floor  as  you  want  nest 
boxes.  Feed  and  water  in  trough  in  hall  as  the  hens  will 
eat  through  the  slats,  and  then  they  can't  foul  neither  feed 
nor  water.  This  does  away  with  going  into  the  pen  except 
to  clean.  This  house  is  divided  into  four  pens,  each  pen 
6x10,  room  for  ten  hens  and  a  cock.  Such  a  house  can  be 
carried  on  to  any  length  to  suit  the  owner.  In  front  of 
each  pen  put  a  good  sized  window  with  shutters  to  close  at 
night.  For  perches  use  2x2  eight  feet  long,  placed  over  a 
trough  made  of  boards  14  inches  wide  running  entire  length 
under  perches  which  can  be  cleaned  with  a  shovel.  Put 
sifted  ashes  in  trough.  Make  runs  at  back  of  house  for 
each  pen.  For  nests  make  boxes  twenty  inches  square, 
twelve  inches  high,  with  bottoms  on  top  of  these  boxes,  on 
two  sides  nail  a  board  twenty  inches  long  and  twelve  inches 
wide,  slant  off  each  way  from  center  like  a  roof,  nail  a 
piece  across  the  center  two  inches  wide,  cut  two  pieces  that 
will  go  from  center  to  edge,  put  these  on  hinges  at  center 
or  peak,  place  the  boxes  in  places  left  in  partition,  put  a 
string  on  the  inside  cover  to  open  it,  and  when  you  want  to 
gather  eggs  open  the  cover  in  hall.  This  does  away  with 
going  into  the  pen  only  to  clean. — A.  T.  To  bey  in  North- 
west Horticulturist. 


Points  on  Poultry. 

Do  not  set  extra  large  or  very  small  eggs. 
A  nice,  fat  chicken  always  finds  a  market. 
Egg-laying  is  a  matter  of  business  with  poultry. 
A  ben  regulates  her  outgo  by  her  income;  feed  well. 
One  item  in  feeding  hens  is  to  keep  them  from  getting 
too  fat. 

Poultry  need  shade  as  well  as  sunshine;  provide  in  good 
season. 

One  advantage  with  the  brooder  is  that  it  will  not  desert 
the  chickens  too  soon. 

While  warm  feed  is  often  quite  an  advantage,  if  fed  too 
hot  it  is  a  positive  injury. 

The  safest  plan  is  to  keep  little  ducks  away  from  the 
water  until  they  are  well  feathered. 

Small  quantities  of  varied  food  given  to  chickens  will 
often  produce  better  results  than  any  other  plan. 

Parasites  of  diflferent  kinds  kill  ofT  as  many  fowls  as  dis- 
ease does,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  keep  free 
from  vermin. 

Ducks  delight  to  pick  a  good  part  of  their  food  out  of 
water,  either  in  vessels  or  ponds;  while  hunting  for  it,  it 
will  give  them  exercise. 

If  raising  geese  is  attempted,  arrange  a  place  for  them, 
so  that,  at  any  time  it  may  be  considered  necessary,  they 
can  be  kept  under  control. 

It  is  quite  an  item  in  feeding  oats  especially  to  see  that 
they  are  good  and  clean;  in  many  cases,  they  get  musty, 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  they  are  not  wholesome. 

(She  JStock  "Y^af^d. 


Waterlog  and  Feeding  Horses. 

It  is  settled  that  it  is  the  best  to  furnish  a  horse  with  an 
unlimited  supply  of  water  which  he  can  take  at  will,  says  a 
correspondent  of  the  Coinilry  Gentleman.  An  animal 
under  these  conditions  will  not  take  too  much;  but  when 
we  take  into  consideration  how  few  stables  are  so  fitted  as 
to  allow  this  being  carried  out,  it  is  in  most  cases  out  of 
the  question — the  more  so  as  horses  are  out  on  long 
journeys  or  employed  in  work,  coming  to  the  stable  thirsty, 
hungry  and  tired.  But  75  per  cent  of  the  animal  body  is 
composed  of  water,  and  it  is  essential  to  the  bodily  health 
that  this  proportion  of  fluid  and  solid  constituents  be  main- 
tained. The  secretion  and  fluid  excretions  are  constantly 
tending  to  reduce  the  fluid  parts  below  the  normal,  and  at 
no  time  is  this  more  apparent  than  after  long  and  active 
work — the  loss  resulting  from  increased  perspiration  and 
respiration. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  popular  opinion  would  with- 
hold water  until  the  animal  cools  down.  Now,  I  have  al- 
ways made  it  a  practice  to  permit  the  horse  to  take  what 
water  he  requires  at  this  time.  When  the  animal  is  warm 
in  all  its  parts,  with  an  active  circulation,  it  is  best  able  to 
resist  the  chilling  effects  of  cool  water.  The  stomach 
empty,  the  fluid  passes  into  the  bowels  and  is  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed, thus  supplying  the  necessary  fluid  to  the  blood, 
without  which  the  various  secretions  requisite  to  digestion 
could  not  be  maintained.  "The  most  dangerous  time  to 
give  a  horse  a  full  dra't  of  water,"  says  Dr.  Dunlop,  M.  R. 
C.  V.  S.,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  "is  after  he  is  cooled 
down  from  fatiguing  work  and  has  partaken  of  a  meal. 
The  comparatively  small  stomach  of  that  animal  is  replete 


with  energy,  circulation  weak,  the  whole  system  languid, 
and  not  in  a  state  calculated  to  resist  the  chill.  The  water 
mechanically  washes  the  undigested  food  from  the  stomach 
to  the  bowels,  where  it  undergoes  decomposition,  evolving 
irritating  and  poisonous  gases,  finally  causing  flatulent  and 
spasmodic  colic  or  fatal  enteritis." 

It  has  been  my  practice  for  several  years  to  allow  the 
horse  a  full  draft  of  water  before  feeding,  giving  no  more 
for  several  hours,  and  I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to 
take  the  chill  off  the  water  when  offering  it  to  animals  in 
working  condition.  This  view  is  certainly  against  popular 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Dunlop  has  sbown  that  he 
has  the  courage  of  his  convictions  in  putting  forth  this 
sensible  and  reasonable  view.  I  consider  it  cruel  in  the  ex- 
treme to  withhold  water  from  a  poor  brute  perspiring  and 
fatigued  on  coming  in  from  a  hard  drive  or  from  drawing  a 
heavy  load.  See  the  man,  working  hard  grubbing  out 
stumps  with  the  glass  at  80  to  90  degrees;  he  will  go  half  a 
mile  to  appease  his  craving  thirst  and  to  adjust  the 
equilibrium  between  the  fluids  and  solids  of  his  body. 
Does  it  hurt  him  ?  Does  it  hurt  the  horse  under  like  con- 
dition ?  I  say  no.  I  delight  in  watching  the  horse  ap- 
peasing his  thirst  with  water  taken  direct  from  a  well  or 
spring  and  to  observe  the  evident  relish  with  which  the 
tired  animal  partakes  of  it. 

The  opinion  of  many  is  that  feed  is  wasted  when  given 
to  a  horse  after  partaking  of  a  full  draft  of  water.  If  oats 
are  thus  given,  they  are  partly  wasted.  But  oats  should 
never  be  given  before  the  horse  has  eaten  a  few  pounds  of 
hay.  Grain  given  on  an  empty  stomach  is  partly  wasted. 
I  have  seen  men  come  in  with  horses  tired  and  hungry, 
offering  them  oats  the  first  thing — the  hay  afterward.  The 
horse's  stomach  being  relatively  small,  the  grain  is  forced 
out  by  the  hay  afterward  eaten  by  the  hungry  animal. 
Grain,  to  be  fed  economically,  should  be  fed  only  when  the 
stomach  is  already  partly  filled.  The  grain  is  like  the  shot 
in  the  musket — the  powder  must  be  back  of  it.  It  is  my 
practice  when  working  horses  at  plowing  to  offer  the  water 
to  the  horses  in  the  morning  after  feeding.  They  will 
drink  very  little  in  the  morning  anyway,  they  being  watered 
late  in  the  evening  before,  and  I  find  they  will  drink  none, 
or  very  little,  if  offered  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Did 
they  show  a  disposition  to  drink  heartily  after  being  fed, 
and  on  going  to  the  work,  I  should  not  allow  them  to  do  so. 
I  never  permit  them  to  drink  more  than  a  half  pailful,  and 
this  is  as  much,  in  most  cases,  as  they  desire.  Were  I  go- 
ing on  a  sharp  drive  or  journey,  I  would  not  permit  the 
horse  to  take  any  water  after  being  through  feeding  and 
about  to  start.  Within  two  hours  I  give  the  animal  water. 
Should  he  be  allowed  water  on  a  full  stomach,  and  imme- 
diately started  on  a  smart  pace,  he  would  surely  scour. 

Interesting  Experiment  in  Feeding. 

In  Bulletin  No.  18  of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station,  the 
following  data  are  given  as  the  result  of  a  feeding  test  with 
different  breeds  of  sheep: 


Breeds. 

Pounds 
grain 
oer  day. 

Pounds 

hay 
per  day. 

Cusi 
feed 
per 
day. 

Gain 

per 

day. 

(Jttel 

feed 

per  lb. 
gain. 

.70 

1.67 

$103 

.21 

Sc 

■77 

1.76 

i.ai 

.13 

IOC 

•9S 

1.62 

1-35 

.18 

7-SC 

Oxford  

•95 

1.49 

1.3a 

•24 

5-SC 

.85 

1.67 

1.36 

.10 

i3-6c 

.56 

I  64 

•97 

.10 

9.7c 

■S7 

t  <)a 

.60 

.07 

8.57c 

In  presenting  above,  we  would  warn  our  readers  against 
drawing  conclusions  from  a  single  test.  We  consider  the 
principal  value  of  this  test  is  in  drawing  the  feeder's  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  keeping  such  accounts  as  will 
show  him  what  he  is  doing  rather  than  as  an  indication  of 
the  comparative  feeding  value  of  the  different  breeds.  The 
grain  of  above  ration  consisted  of  one- half  oats,  one-fourth 
corn,  one-fifth  bran  and  one-twentieth  oilmeal. 

Care  of  a  Colt's  Foot. 

Every  colt-owner  should  own  a  foot-rasp;  never  mind 
about  a  knife — the  less  a  knife  is  used  around  the  foot  the 
better.  The  first  time  the  smith  gets  at  the  foot  he  will 
probably  cut  it  enough  to  last  a  lifetime.  When  the  colt  is 
weaned,  if  it  has  been  handled  and  gentled,  it  will  allow 
the  feet  to  be  raised  and  leveled  with  the  rasp,  and  this 
should  be  done  at  least  every  two  or  three  months.  If  the 
colt  has  a  tendency  to  walk  on  the  heel  or  frog  and  develop 
an  abnormal  length  of  toe,  rasp  the  sole  toward  the  toe  to 
take  away  the  thickness  accumulating  and  shorten  the  toes. 
If  the  foot  IS  worn  at  the  toe,  and  the  heels  have  become 
too  high,  lower  the  heels  with  the  rasp  so  the  frog  will  just 
touch  the  ground  and  receive  the  necessary  pressure  to  keep 
the  foot  expanded.  When  a  foot  has  kept  in  good  shape, 
but  the  edges  or  rim  of  the  hoof  have  grown,  leaving  the 
frog  and  center  hollow,  rasp  the  edges  so  the  frog  rests 
upon  the  ground  lightly,  or  lower  the  heels  to  a  level  with 
the  frog  and  take  away  the  toe  with  the  rasp  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  more  frequently  the  foot  is  put  in  proper 
shape,  the  more  it  becomes  fixed  in  growing  in  that 
shape. — Ex. 

Breed  Qood  Horses, 

It  costs  no  more  to  feed  and  raise  a  good  animal  to  ma- 
turity than  it  does  a  poor  scrub,  and  this  applies  to  each 
and  every  variety,  not  only  of  the  beast  but  to  the  fowls, 
says  the  Marysville  Democrat.  The  farmer  can  keep  no 
more  profitable  team  than  a  pair  of  well-matched  mares, 
sound  and  kind,  such  as  would  sell  at  a  good  price  for  car- 
riage horses.  Bred  to  the  same  stallion,  if  a  good  one, 
they  should  drop  each  year  a  pair  of  good  colts  that  would 
match  equally  well,  and  after  four  or  five  years,  he  could 
have  a  pair  to  sell  every  year,  and  he  could  pocket  from 
S500  to  $(500  for  them  when  well  trained  as  easy  as  he 
could  now  lor  the  pair  he  has,  and  he  could  have  the  use  of 
them  beside.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  large  draft  j 
horses,  particularly  the  Normans  and  Percherons,  which 


breed  very  true  to  form,  color,  size  and  gait — the  points 
essential  in  breeding  matched  horses.  The  strength  must 
come  in  part  from  feed  and  care,  and  the  disposition 
mostly  from  the  care  alone.  Even  with  one  mare  he  can 
do  this,  by  keeping  one  colt  a  year  longer  than  the  other. 


(She  JBCp'ARY. 


Spring  Dwindling. 

To  THE  Editor: — Throughout  the  East,  spring  dwind- 
ling is  in  a  manner  like  the  '*  mysterious  vine  disease,"  in 
this  that,  while  its  cause  is  unknown,  its  effects  are  uni- 
formly fatal.  One  fact  remains,  however,  viz.:  The  bees 
are  attacked  when  the  season  is  backward  or  changes  from 
warm  to  cold,  and  the  disease  disappears  as  soon  as  pollen 
and  honey  are  abundant.  But  for  the  fact  that  the  bees 
have  abundant  supplies  on  hand,  it  would  rightly  be  charged 
to  starvation.  As  it  is,  the  disease  must  be  due  to  a  want 
of  new  pollen  and  fresh  nectar.  In  California  we  have  oc- 
casional seasons  of  spring  dwindling,  when,  unless  the  bees 
are  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  apiarist,  whole  apiaries 
are  carried  off.  The  watchful  bee-keeper  has  found  that 
his  bees  are  in  the  greatest  danger  throughout  the  early 
spring  months  when  his  go-as-you-please  bee-keeping 
neighbor  considers  all  danger  past. 

In  the  season  of  1892,  March  was  as  balmy  as  June,  and 
the  bees  multiplied  very  rapidly  until  they  were  about  ready 
to  swarm.  In  April  the  weather  turned  cold  and  continued 
so  throughout  May  and  June.  The  host  of  bees  bad  to  eat 
to  live,  and  the  supplies  were  soon  exhausted  with  25,000 
boarders  in  each  house.  The  bee-keeper  who  came  to 
their  rescue  and  fed  them,  though  the  trees  were  out  in  full 
bloom,  carried  bis  bees  over  until  July,  when  the  weather 
changed  and  his  bees  surprised  him  with  the  excess  of  his 
stores.  At  the  same  time,  the  bees  that  were  supposed  to 
be  doing  well  when  the  trees  were  in  full  bloom  dwindled 
away,  died  out,  or  were  so  weakened  in  numbers  that  the 
balance  of  the  season  was  required  to  rebuild  their  num- 
bers, and  no  surplus,  or  next  to  none,  was  stored  for  their 
keeper.  This  spring,  February  proved  mild,  and  with  the 
manzanita  and  alders  in  full  bloom,  the  bees  bred  up  very 
fast.  By  the  first  of  March  the  hives  were  crowded  with 
their  busy  tenants,  but  to-day  the  ground  is  covered  with 
four  inches  of  snow,  and  the  vast  army  of  confined  bees  are 
compelled  to  draw  upon  their  stores.  Should  the  cold  con- 
tinue for  several  days,  the  bees  will  tear  down  and  destroy 
the  hatching  brood,  for  they  will  not  raise  a  family  which 
they  cannot  feed;  but  the  living  members  must  be  fed  or 
starve,  and  right  now  the  feeding  or  not  feeding  of  the  bees 
that  prove  short  of  stores  will  determine  the  life  of  the  bees 
and  the  season's  success.  I  have  lost  but  one  stand  of 
bees  throughout  the  winter,  and  that  was  the  result  of  an 
oversight;  but  right  now  I  know  that  neglect  will  mean 
either  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  my  bees  or  the  failure 
of  the  season.  This  has  been  my  experience  in  California 
bee  keeping  the  past  1 1  years,  and  I  would  caution  the  in- 
experienced against  the  deceptive  conditions  when  trees  are 
blooming  and  bees  starving.  If  the  bees  are  looked  over 
once  a  week,  few,  if  any,  need  be  lost,  as  their  condition  can 
readily  be  seen.  I  have  a  number  of  observation  hives, 
with  glass  backs  and  hinged  doors  that  make  it  an  easy 
matter  to  investigate  and  see  the  exact  condition  of  the 
bees  at  any  time  without  prying  up  the  lids  and  thus  loosen- 
ing the  tops  after  the  bees  have  glued  them  down  snug  for 
the  winter.  Everything  now  looks  promising  for  a  good 
season;  all  that  is  required  is  to  have  the  bees  strong  in 
numbers  and  condition  when  the  flow  begins, 

E.  H.  SCHAEFFLE. 

Mountain  Uloom  Apiary,  Murphys,  Cal.,  March  15,  1893. 

The  Apiary  for  Haroh. 

There  is  no  month  in  the  year  more  trying  on  bees  than 
the  month  of  March.  They  are  more  or  less  weak,  their 
stores  reduced,  but  little  to  forage  upon,  and  the  cold  March 
winds  to  combat.  Warm  hives  and  a  little  feed  to  stimu- 
late breeding  will  add  strength  for  the  coming  work  and 
their  future  success.  This  is  the  only  time  that  feeding 
pays  in  this  climate.  Feed  honey,  if  possible,  as  sugar  and 
syrups  contain  impurities  and  poisons  sufficient  to  destroy 
human  life,  consequently  would  destroy  the  bees  or  produce 
disease.  F'eed  in  the  evening  and  in  the  hive,  giving  no 
more  than  they  will  take  up  during  the  night.  This  will 
prevent  robbing. 

As  soon  as  breeding  has  well  commenced,  and  the  combs 
are  filled  with  eggs  and  larva;,  place  between  them  empty 
combs  of  worker  cells.  If  more  drones  are  required,  place 
an  empty  drone  comb  among  the  brood,  bearing  in  mind 
that — early  drones,  early  swarms.  Take  the  brood  from 
the  strong  colonies  and  give  to  the  weak,  but  not  more  than 
they  can  cover.  By  this  process  you  can  equalize  and 
bring  all  along  in  nice  shape.  If  you  desire  to  rear  good 
stock,  select  the  best  colonies  and  rear  drones;  give  empty 
drone  comb,  and,  as  fast  as  it  is  filled  with  eggs,  give  it  to 
other  colonies  to  finish  up.  When  drone-rearing  begins, 
you  may  then  with  safety  commence  queen-rearing. 
Drones  of  inferior  or  undesirable  stock  should  be  kept  back 
by  cutting  out,  or  removing  the  comb.  If  hives  are  not  in 
readiness,  they  should  be  got  ready,  as  swarming  frequently 
commences  in  Southern  California  in  April.  Hives  should 
be  painted  six  weeks  or  two  months  before  they  are  used, 
in  order  that  the  smell  of  the  paint  may  evaporate  before 
the  bees  occupy  them,  as  the  odor  of  the  paint  is  offensive 
to  them  to  abscond.  Hives  should  be  all  of  the  same  size, 
so  that  the  frames  will  fit  all.  This  will  be  found  of  vast 
importance  in  the  manipulation  of  the  bees  when  artificial 
swarming  or  strengthening  up  weak  colonies,  etc.,  is  de- 
sired. Hives  should  be  warm;  all  cracks  and  openings 
that  will  admit  the  cold  wind  should  be  closed,  as  warmth 
is  the  great  desideratum  in  rearing  brood.  If  tops  of  hives 
do  not  fit  closely,  a  cloth  or  heavy  paper  should  be  laid  on 
top  of  the  frames  and  a  top  board  upon  that,  with  weight 
to  press  it  down  if  required. — N.  Levering  in  California 
Farmer, 
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WALTER 
A.WOOD 


San  Lucas,  March  8,  '93. 
FRANK  BROTHERS, 
San  Francisco, 
Oentlrmen:   The  Woods  Mower  that  I  bought 
from  your  agent  here  I  consider  the  bef  t  Mower 
that  I  ever  put  in  the  held  and  I  have  been  using 
mowers  for  the  laet  twenty  years. 

fSigned.l  H.  C.  VOLKS. 


3  WIDTHS  OF  CUT. 

3  WIDTHS  OF  FRAME. 

NO  SIDE  DRAFT. 

TILTING  BAR,  SPKING  LIFT. 
8TBONG,  SIMPLE, 
POWBBFCL, 

WoDdTfuJly    Light  Draft. 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  RAKES. 

8  Ft. 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTER  CO.,  Portland,  Or. 
FRANK  BROTHERS,  33  and  35  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WE   DON'T  WANT 


HAWA 


or:  CALIFORNIA  E1THE3R. 


I —  '  Only  want  to  fence  it  in 


The 

Lightest, 
Strongest, 
Cheapest 
and  best 
Fencing 
in  the 
World. 
90  lbs.  to 
TOO  rods. 


With  the 
New 

Waukegan 

Steel 
Barbed 
Fence 
Wire. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MFG.  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
8  AND  10  PINE  STREET. 


IMPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOB 

Machinery  and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIMATES  OHEERF17LI.T 
FURNISHED. 

Address  Works,  Firit  &  SteVOnMIl  Stl. 

BAN  FBANOISOO  OAL. 

Send  or  book  ahowlng  cheap  IrrlgktlOD,  mailed 


THB   LATEST  STYLB 

PULVERIZBRI 
THE  PACIFIC  SPADER  I 

Operated  by  one  small  Boy.  No  Man  required. 


PACIFIC 


fcpaiJer  ihiowia/;  Soil  from  Uie  ("■entef- 
The  Pacific  .Spadnr  and  Vineyard  OaltlTator 

L^oes  more  work  In  one  stroke  than  a  Disc  Barrow  In  tea. 
Sizes,  5i  10  12  feet. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 

San  Franclaco  and  Freano. 

  SIZES:  

Reversible  Spader,    with  16  inch  Spades, 

"     16   "  ' 

"            "     20    "  " 
"     20  " 

Regular  Spader,  with  48-16   inch  Spades. 

"     6416     "  " 


No.  4—  4  ft. 
No.  6—  6  ft. 
No.  8—  4  ft. 
No.  12—  6  ft. 
No.  5—  64  ft. 
No.  7-  7  ft. 
No.  10— 5i  ft. 
No.  14—  7  ft. 
No-  16—  8  ft. 
No.  2S-10  ft. 
Nc.  24—12  ft 


48  2'l 
64-20 
<6  20 
86.20 
120-2J 


AN  OLD  STYLE  PULVERIZER. 

Especially  adapted  to  pulveriziog  "bottoms"— on 
man  and  a  small  boy  can  operate  it. 


Salinas,   Feb.   22,  1893. 
Messrs.   Truman,  Hooker  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 
Gentl eraen : - I  have  laid  aside  ray  plows  and  sub- 
stituted the  10-foot  Pacific  Spader-  It  is  the 
best  implement  I  have  ever  seen  for  pulverizing 
the  ground  and  destroying  the  foul  stuff.  It 
works  like  a  charm  in  adobe  and  I  can  heartily 
recommend  it  above  any  other  implement.  An  imple- 
ment of   this  kind  is  what  I  have  wanted  for  years. 

Yours  truly,  Chas .  Graves. 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BESTl 


It  Will  Cost  You 
No  More  Than 
Other  Makes, 


^Was  Awarded  the  Premium  at^State  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  OTHERS 

WE  MAKE  THEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED. 
Please  note  that  an  S^-foot  mill  has  6^  feet  more  wind  surface  than  an  8-foot  m 

EVERY  MILL  GUARANTEED.  '^'^     "p""'    p"''^-^"^'"^'/ t^atao  notwreck 

Any.'MiU  that  does  not  worK  satisfactory  may  be  returned  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  the  frelebt  both  ways. 

THB  CRANE  COMPANY, 

405  &  407  Market  Street,        -         -        San  Francisco,  Oal, 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR   POULTRY  POOD 

Patented  Jan*  It.  1886;  August  30,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WE  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

ORBEN  OUT  UONlC  WILL  DOUBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  EOOS, 
will  make  them  36  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  Sock, 
COST  OP  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leadinic  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulahle  Information  In  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacinc  Ooast  Agents.  PBTALUMA,  OAL. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 
And  ail  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  OUNS  TAKEN 
IN  EXCHANGE. 
LHVU,  625  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISGU- 


DEWEY  &  CO.  {'^^,^v''«?o^^?a^F«,nt.'  }  PATENT  AGENTS. 
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Just  Be  Glad. 


O  heart  of  mine,  we  shouldn't 

Worry  so! 
What  we'e  missed  of  calm  we  could'nt 

Have  you  know. 
What  we've  met  of  stormy  pain. 
And  of  sorrow's  driving  rain, 
We  can  better  meet  again 

If  it  blow. 

We  have  erred  in  that  dark  hour 

We  have  known. 
When  the  tears  fell  with  the  shower 

All  alone — 
Were  not  shine  and  shower  blfint 
As  the  gracious  Master  meant.' 
Let  us  temper  our  content 

With  his  own. 

Kor,  we  know,  not  every  morrow 

Can  be  sad; 
So,  forgetting  all  the  sorrow 

We  have  had. 
Let  us  fold  away  our  fears 
And  put  by  our  foolish  tears, 
And  through  all  the  coming  years 

Just  be  glad. 

—James  Whitcomb  Rilky. 


Keeping  Company. 

Sweet  homely  phrase  so  often  spoke 
Among  the  kinder  country  folk. 
When  youthful  love  they  smile  to  see 
'  rhese  two  are  'keeping  company.'  '' 
In  fuller  and  in  higher  sense 
Through  years  of  rich  experience, 
Dear  love  'tis  true  of  you  and  me — 
We've  kept  each  other  company. 
In  joy  we've  sought  each  other's  eyes 
To  share  the  gladness  and  surprise; 
In  pain,  life's  utmost  test  of  ill, 
Our  hearts  have  clung  together  still. 
In  absence— word  with  anguish  fraught — 
We  have  kept  company  in  thought, 
And  learned  that  leagues  of  disunce  may 
Serve  but  to  spur  love  on  its  way. 
In  death — I  pause  with  bated  breath 
Before  the  mystery  of  death. 
Yet  love  is  great  I    I  seem  to  know 
That  where  thou  goest  I  will  go; 
And  in  God's  great  eternity 
Our  souls  shall  still  keep  company. 

—  Boston  Journal. 


Lazy  Times. 

Lazy  times  a-comin' — feel  'em  in  the  air; 
Honey  bees  a-hummin';  weather  gittin'  clear; 
Here  an'  there  a  daisy,  peepin'  half  afraid — 
Feller  gettin'  lazy,  drearain'  in  the  shade. 

Cowbells — hear  'em  ringin'  kinder  soft  and  low; 
Mockin'  birds  a-singin'  everywhere  you  go; 
Sunny  waters  flowin',  rippled  by  the  breeze; 
Hear  the  green  a-growin'  out  o'  all  the  trees  I 

Spring  she  is,  God  bless  her  I    Hope  she's  come  to 
stay; 

It  was  nice  to  dress  her  up  in  green  that  way; 
But  we  ain't  a-blowin',  for  it's  ten  to  one 
That  it  will  be  snowin'  time  my  song  is  done  I 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


No  Loneliness  on  the  Farm. 


Written  for  the  Rdkal  Pbbss  by  "  Pgotism." 


'EVER  have  I  written  any- 
thing but  the  thought  rises 
up  within  me  that  to  an- 
swer a  question  often  asked 
of  me  would  be  a  courtesy 
to  the  questioner  and  a 
satisfaction  to  myself.  Heretofore  I  have 
contented  myself  with  an  amused  smile 
when  they  say  to  me :  "  Do  you  never 
get  lonely  here?"  And  who  of  thosn 
I  have  met  have  failed  in  that  question? 
Not  one.  From  that  I  judge  I  am  in  a 
lonely  position,  otherwise  I  feel  it  not.  I 
live  on  a  farm.  Our  neighbors  are  at  least  a 
mile  distant.  I  am  debarred  from  all  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  farm  and  to  all  ap- 
pearances have  nothing  to  do  except  care 
(or  my  house.  I  have  a  younger  sister — a 
bright  girl  of  thirteen^ — for  a  companion, 
and  now  and  then  a  visitor.  These  sound 
like  lonely  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  a 
young  girl  of  twenty  full  of  the  sentiments 
of  youth,  and  I  would  say  ambition  did  not 
the  words  ring  in  my  ears  :  "  There  is  some- 
thing so  ludicrously  contemptible  in  a  great 
personal  ambition  and  a  puny  capacity." 

Now,  though  I  say  I  am  not  lonely,  you 
are  not  to  understand  that  the  days  are  all 
sunshine  and  that  it  never  rains  indigo. 
Not  at  all.  I  am  as  blue  as  blue  can  be 
sometimes,  but  that  comes  from  the  "puny 
capacity."  My  soul  is  not  large  enough,  or 
rather  let  me  say  old  enough,  to  take  in  the 
deep  spiritual  draughts  which  nature  has 
poured  out  about  me  with  a  lavish  hand,  else 
I  would  have  such  a  fullness  of  life  as  to  be  a 
veritable  "  Lotus  Eater."  The  white  curling 
breakers  rushing  in  from  over  the  sands 
and  splashing  over  the  rocks  in  spray,  the 
deep  blue  of  ocean  stretching  out  in  spark- 
ling beauty  far  far  beyond  my  ken,  and  near 
at  hand,  even  at  my  casement,  1  see  the 
downy  blooms  of  the  acB«ia  which  loads 


the  soft  air  with  a  perfume  rich  and  rare. 
Are  not  these  things  mute  and  lovely  com- 
panions? Cannot  the  sweet  flowers,  the 
mountains  in  their  spring  verdure  and  all 
nature's  beauties  preach  as  eloquent  a 
sermon  as  any  I  might  hear  were  I  per- 
mitted the  advantages  of  church  worship  ? 
Then  Cbanning  says  :  "  It  is  chiefly  through 
books  that  we  obtain  intercourse  with 
superior  minds."  I  turn  to  my  small  store 
of  books  and  feel  that  no  one  ever  had 
dearer  friends.  Is  it  any  wonder  I  smile 
amusedly  when  people,  viewing  the  love- 
liness about  me  and  my  treasures  in 
books,  say  :  "  Are  you  lonely  ?"  Is  it  not 
fit  that  that  should  be  their  answer?  If 
they  cannot  feel  as  I  do  how  could  they 
understand  my  answer  ?  I  do  not  shut 
out  from  my  life  human  companiotiship, 
for  in  that  there  is  an  element  of 
growth;  and  then  we  are  told  that  those 
"  measuring  themselves  by  themselves  are 
not  wise." 

I  am  fond  of  close  friendship,  but  there 
are  some  people  who  do  not  know  what  the 
genuine  article  is.  They  have  never  dealt 
with  anything  like  it  and  do  not  know  how 
far  beyond  the  insipid  smiles  and  chat  of 
the  "  four  hundred  "  is  the  firm  friendship  of 
one  person  thoroughly  true  and  sincere. 
To  meet  with  those  who  have  high  aims 
and  pure  motives  in  life  is  always  a  help  to 
one  who  would  soar  upward.  My  blue  days 
come  when  a  sense  of  all  I  should  know  and 
do  not  comes  over  me.  I  feel  the  scanti- 
ness of  my  education;  it  represses  the 
"noble  rage"  within.  But  to  those  who 
can  wait  and  toil  patiently  all  things  will 
come;  even  our  "capacity"  will  broaden 
and  deepen.  Then  after  we  get  we  can 
give. 

Dear  sisters,  in  lovely  country  loneliness, 
who  look  for  inspiration  in  the  columns  of 
the  Home  Circle,  let  us  study  so  hard  that 
our  blue  days  may  become  clear,  our 
capacities  large  and  our  influence  sweet  and 
pure.  Let  us  take  pains  to  plume  our 
wings  before  we  try  to  fly;  then  fly  but  little 
till  our  wings  are  strong. 

Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland. 

Very  little  has  been  heard  of  Miss  Rose 
Elizabeth  Cleveland,  the  first  mistress  of  the 
White  House  under  the  Cleveland  adminis- 
tration, who  was  an  interested  spectator  of 
the  inauguration  eight  years  ago.  Miss 
Cleveland  was  not  present  at  the  inaugura- 
tion this  year.  Sinc^  her  retirement  from 
the  White  House  she  has  spent  years  that 
have  been  very  happy  ones  to  her.  Two  of 
them  she  divided  up  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  giving  the  winters  to  P"lorida  in 
her  own  cozy  home.  Here  she  met  with 
friends,  who  were  greatly  attracted  toward 
her  and  she  toward  them.  They  were  per- 
sons of  means,  and  she  has  been  traveling 
in  Europe  with  them  the  last  two  years. 
Last  summer,  while  Colonel  and  Mrs.  La- 
mont  were  driving  in  Switzerland,  they  saw 
a  woman  walking  alone  a  little  in  advance 
of  them.  To  their  great  astonishment  it 
turned  out  to  be  Miss  Cleveland,  and  the 
meeting  was  a  happy  surprise  on  both  sides. 
Singularly  enough,  they  met  her  again  in 
Dresden,  when  neither  had  the  least  thought 
of  the  other.  Miss  Cleveland's  delight  at 
her  brother's  success  cannot  be  measured  in 
mere  words.  She  will  be  in  Washington  be- 
fore the  summer  comes  and  will  be  seen 
again  at  the  White  House.— Globe- Demo- 
crat. 

Another  Use  for  the  Onion. 

A  very  convenient  mucilage  can  be  made 
of  onion  juice  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  use 
it.  A  good-sized  Spanish  onion,  after  being 
boiled  a  short  time,  will  yield,  on  being 
pressed,  quite  a  large  quantity  of  very  adhe- 
sive fluid.  This  is  used  quite  extensively  in 
various  trades  for  pasting  paper  on  tin  or 
zinc,  or  even  glass,  and  the  tenacity  with 
which  it  holds  would  surprise  any  one  on 
making  the  first  attempt.  It  is  the  cheapest 
and  best  mucilage  for  such  purposes,  and 
answers  just  as  well  as  many  of  the  more 
costly  and  patent  cements.  Some  of  the 
cements  sold  by  street  fakirs  at  lo  cents  a 
bottle  consist  of  nothing  but  onion  juice  and 
water,  and  the  bottle  and  cork  cost  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  contents. 


Too  Busy  to  Inquire. 

"  What  other  business  do  you  follow  be- 
sides preaching?"  was  asked  of  an  old  col- 
ored man. 

"  I  speculates  a  little." 

"  How  speculate  ?  " 

"  Sells  chickens." 

"  Where  do  you  get  the  chickens  ?  " 

"  My  boys  fetch  'em  in." 

"  Where  do  they  get  them  ?  " 

"  I  doan  know,  sah.  I'se  allers  so  busy 
wid  my  preacbin'  dat  I  ain't  got  time  to  ax. 
I  was  gwine  to  inquiry  de  udder  day,  but  4 
'viral  come  oq  an'       up  all  my  time," 


San  Francisco  Fashion  Colnmn. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  the  society  woman's 
world,  the  question  of  the  day  is,  crinoline  or 
no  crinoline.  So  far  we  are  safe  from  the 
unsightly  hoops,  which,  from  the  waist 
downwards  expanded  balloon  fashion,  would 
destroy  even  the  fiction  of  grace  which  the 
style  of  skirt  up  to  last  autumn  imparted  to 
the  most  extraordinary  figures. 

The  dress  skirts  are  now  made  very  full, 
being  narrow  at  the  top  and  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom. To  have  a  nice  full  skirt,  seven  yards 
of  material  will  be  needed.  Crinoline  is 
entirely  used  for  linirg  these  skirts.  To 
keep  the  quantity  oi  material  from  trailing 
in  heavy  folds,  fine  wires  are  run  into  the 
base  linings,  five  to  a  skirt,  but  ceasing  be- 
low the  knee.  Whether  this  innovation  will 
stay,  is  a  question  of  the  future.  The  outer 
edge  of  the  skirt  is  ovaled,  or  rounded,  and 
the  wires  merely  serve  to  keep  the  material 
from  massing.  We  are  told  on  excellent 
authority  that  the  idea  of  wide  shirts  came 
in  with  the  balloon  sleeve.  Perhaps  so. 
But  one  thing  is  certain — nothing  more  be- 
coming than  those  sleeves  has  been  seen  for 
many  seasons.  They  suit  all  ages.  The 
"  Empire,"  a  term  more  freely  than  accu- 
rately used,  is  a  combination  of  many  styles, 
though  the  chief  features  are  emphasized. 
One  is  a  short  waist,  and  the  short  waists 
are  fashionable  and  give  the  wearer  a  stylish 
and  ladylike  appearance;  also  the  deeply 
buckled  belts  and  the  big  sleeves.  With 
any  one  of  these  points  you  can  be  Empire 
to  your  heart's  content.  The  little  square 
jacket  fronts  have  great  vogue,  and  may  be 
gotten  in  silver,  jet  or  silk  passemenerie  and 
put  directly  on  the  bodice,  or  better  still, 
are  developed  in  the  material  and  trimmed 
in  harmony  with  the  costume.  On  simple 
cloth  dresses,  these  jackets  are  frequently 
outlined  with  braid  and  decorated  with  small 
buttons.  A  ribbon-trimmed  bodice  is  always 
stylish  and  pretty.  The  soft  loops  of  ribbon 
give  the  wearer  a  youthful  appearance. 

A  bodice  made  of  dark  green  serge, 
draped  at  the  upper  part  in  yoke  fashion, 
with  the  fullness  drawn  to  the  center  in  soft 
folds  with  a  smooth  effect  on  each  side,  is 
quite  stylish.  The  fastening  which  is  down 
the  front  Is  invisible  and  is  done  with  hooks 
and  eyes.  Broad  garnet  ribbon  of  rich  gros- 
grain  starts  from  the  armholes,  is  brought  to 
the  center  and  tied  there  in  loops  and  ends; 
another  ribbon  of  the  same  width  is  fastened 
at  each  side  of  the  waist  line  and  is  knotted 
just  in  front.  The  collar  is  made  of  the  rib- 
bon and  the  full  pouf  sleeves,  which  reach 
far  below  the  elbows,  are  gathered  into  cuffs 
of  ribbon  laid  in  folds  like  tucks.  The  cape 
is  well  established  and  will  carry  us  through 
the  season  approaching.  As  now  made  it  is 
elegant  and  useful.  It  makes  the  prettiest 
of  opera  wraps  and  is  the  cosiest  for  the 
windy  days  of  San  Francisco.  Some  of  the 
new  reversibles  in  soft  tweeds  make  the  best 
for  rough-and-ready  wear.  People  with 
broad  shoulders  are  b^st  suited  to  the  pres- 
ent style  of  cape.  Frills  and  ruffles  have 
entirely  taken  the  place  of  the  high 
shoulders.  Velvet  combinations  now  prom- 
ise to  be  very  stylish,  even  through  the  com- 
ing warm  weather.  The  shades  for  spring 
will  be  green,  golden  brown,  reddish  purple, 
pinkish  lavender,  bright  old  rose,  navy  blue 
and  white.  Already  royal  purple  is  well 
established,  as  is  plainly  seen  from  the 
bunches  of  violets  which  adorn  so  many 
ladies'  hats. 

The  violet  veil  is  still  in  fashion.  It  seems 
a  little  curious  that  the  violet  veil,  which  is, 
without  exception,  unbecoming,  should  have 
been  received  with  such  pleasure,  while  the 
black  veil,  which  is  usually  becoming, 
softening  the  face  and  bringing  out  the 
brightness  of  the  eyes,  is  almost  neglected. 
A  pretty  house  dress  is  one  made  of  light 
silk,  festooned  or  frilled  around  the  bottom, 
a  pair  of  full  sleeves  of  velvet,  with  a  par- 
tially velvet  bodice.  A  pale  maze  China 
silk  skirt,  slightly  trained,  with  a  three-inch 
festoon  around  the  bottom  of  a  deeper  shade 
in  satin,  and  heliotrope  sleeves  and  bodice 
draping,  makes  a  lovely  gown.  A  neat 
street  dress  is  one  made  of  gray  Henrietta 
cloth,  combined  with  garnet  velvet  sleeves 
with  a  fitting  belt  of  the  same,  slightly 
pointed  in  the  front.  The  skirt  should  be 
one  of  the  latest  gored  skirts,  with  the 
gathers  brought  to  the  back,  and  a  trimming 
of  narrow  bias  overlapping  folds  of  the 
material.  Also  a  round  waist,  worn  under 
the  skirt  belt,  with  short  revers  of  velvet.  A 
black  Henrietta  cloth  dress  is  very  effective 
with  full  sleeves  of  black  bengaline.  Of 
course  all  these  extremely  full  sleeves,  when 
made  of  any  soft  material,  need  to  have  the 
upper  part  stayed  in  place  by  the  assistance 
of  crinoline,  which,  properly  arranged, 
attains  the  ends  desired  and  yet  does  not 
announce  its  existence. 

Winter  having  passed,  the  felt  hat  is  no 
longer  in  demand.  The  latest  hats  come  in 
Mraws  and  chips  of  tbe  most  del'cate  shades, 


ranging  from  the  small  turban  to  the  large 

broad-brimmed  sunshades.  From  all  ap- 
pearances flowers  and  ribbon  will  constitute 
the  principal  trimming  for  the  spring  hats. 
Silk  and  velvet  flowers  are  now  in  fashion. 
When  these  flowers  are  mixed  vrith  a  few 
loops  of  fine  ribbon  and  placed  on  a  hat, 
nothing  is  more  attractive  and  beautiful  to 
the  naked  eye.  In  trimming  lace  hats,  a 
bunch  of  light  roses  is  generally  mixed  in 
with  the  lace  to  give  the  hat  a  soft,  airy  look. 
A  hat  of  this  kind  is  suitable  either  for  day 
or  evening.  When  trimmed  becomingly  it 
is  always  dressy  and  neat.  Wide  plaid  rib- 
bons are  all  the  rage,  not  alone  for  children, 
but  for  grown  folks  as  well. 

Nothing  can  compete  with  the  new  style 
walking  hats.  They  come  in  straws,  both 
rough  and  fine,  the  rough  being  principally 
worn  at  present.  The  usual  way  of  trimming 
this  hat  is  to  have  a  few  loops  of  ribbon 
brought  to  the  side  with  a  quill  or  wing  to 
match.  Some  only  have  a  band  of  ribbon 
on  the  hat.  Either  is  stvlish  and  pretty. 
Small  poke  bonnets  of  stiffened  lace,  having 
the  brims  large  enough  to  hid*^  under  them 
tiny  wreaths  of  roses,  are  noted  among  those 
shown  at  the  spring  openings.  This  is  a 
style  suited  only  to  women  with  oval  faces, 
as  it  helps  to  broaden  the  outline. 

A  neat  and  dressy  hat  for  street  wear  is 
one  made  of  fine  lace  straw,  with  trimmings 
of  bright  red  poppies  and  loops  of  silk  rib- 
bon to  match.  "The  trimmings  are  brought 
more  to  the  back,  so  as  to  give  the  wearer  a 
dignified  appearance.  From  underneath  the 
rim  peeps  a  spray  of  the  poppies,  which 
gives  the  face  a  soft,  delicate  look.    E.  H. 

The  Sun  and  the  Stars. 

The  sun  is  a  star,  and  the  stars  are  suns. 
This  fact  has  been  a  familiar  one  to  astrono- 
mers for  many  years.  That  the  stars  shine 
by  their  own  inherent  light  and  not  by  light 
reflected  from  another  body,  like  the  planets 
of  the  solar  system,  may  be  easily  proved. 

That  many  of  them  at  least  are  very  simi- 
lar to  our  own  sun  is  clearly  shown  by 
several  considerations. 

Three  facts  prove  this  conclusively.  First, 
their  great  intrinsic  brilliancy,  compared 
with  their  small  apparent  diameter,  a  di- 
ameter so  small  that  the  highest  powers  of 
the  largest  telescope  fail  to  show  them  as 
anything  but  mere  points  of  light  without 
measurable  magnitude. 

Second,  their  vast  distance  from  the  earth, 
a  distance  so  great  that  the  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit  dwindles  almost  to  a  point  in 
comparison.  This  accounts  satisfactorily 
for  the  first  fact.  Third,  the  spectroscope — 
that  unerring  instrument  of  modern  research 
— shows  that  the  light  emitted  by  many  of 
them  is  very  similar  to  that  radiated  by  the 
sun. 

Their  chemical  and  physical  constitution 
is  therefore,  probably  analogous  to  that  of  our 
central  luminary.  The  red  stars  certainly 
show  spectra  differing  considerably  from  the 
solar  spectrum,  but  these  objects  are  com- 
paratively rare,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  exceptions  to  the  general 
role. — Gentleman's  Magazine. 


Curiosities  About  Swearing. 

During  Cromwell's  reign  laws  against 
swearing  were  strictly  enforced  by  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Commonwealth.  Every  oath 
was  counted.  For  a  single  oath  a  man  was 
fined  65  8d,  but  the  charge  was  reduced  to 
3s  4d  each  on  "  taking  them  by  the  quan- 
tity." Thus  we  find  in  the  curious  old 
records  of  that  date  that  Humfrey  Trevett, 
"for  swearing  'by  God'  ten  times,"  was 
fined  33s  and  committed  to  "gaol"  in  de- 
fault of  payment  therefor.  John  Huishe  of 
Cheriton  was  convicted  of  swearing 
"  twenty-two  oaths  and  two  curses  "  at  one 
time  and  "  four  oaths  and  one  curse "  at 
another  time.  William  Harding  of  Chittle- 
hampton,  for  saying  several  times  "upon 
my  life,"  was  adjudged  to  be  within  the  act 
of  swearing,  for  which  he  was  forced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  6s  8d.  At  another  time,  one 
Thomas  Butland  was  fined  for  saying  "  upon 
my  troth."  Gilbert  Northcotte  had  to  pay 
3s  4d  for  saying  "  upon  my  life,"  and  Thomas 
Courtis  was  fined  heavily  for  saying  "God  is 
my  witness."  Thomas  Gill  said,  I  speak 
in  the  presence  of  God,"  and  was  fined  lor 
his  pains,  whereupon  he  had  a  minister  ar- 
rested for  using  the  same  phrase  in  a  sermon 
on  the  following  Sunday. 


Where  Horses  Ride. 

Ontario,  Cal.,  has  a  street  railway  that  is 
operated  by  horse-power  and  partly  by 
gravity.  When  the  town  was  founded  an 
avenue  200  feet  wide  was  laid  out  with  space 
in  the  center  for  a  street-car  line.  The  ave- 
nue is  six  miles  long,  running  from  the  town 
of  Ontario  to  the  mountains  with  a  steady 
ascent  varying  from  100  to  250  feet  to  the 
mile.    In  December,  i888,  the  railroad  wai 
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completed  and  horse  cars  put  on.  A  couple 
of  ingenious  mechanics,  J.  6.  Tays  and 
James  Birch,  decided  that  the  horses  might 
as  well  ride  on  the  down  trip,  and  accord- 
ingly designed  a  small  platform  car,  which 
slides  under  the  main  car,  for  the  descent. 
On  this  the  horses  ride  down,  the  car  run- 
ning by  gravity.  The  arrangement  has  been 
in  successful  use  since  March,  1889.  The 
down  trip  is  regularly  made  in  30  minutes, 
but  the  cars  sometimes  come  down  in  half 
that  time  without  stops. 


Sick  Headache. 

Attacks  of  sick  headache  could  often  be 
avoided  if  the  cause  of  them  were  known. 
In  many  instances  the  cause  is  a  disordered 
condition  of  the  stomach.  In  such  cases 
there  is  often  a  regular  recurrence  of  the  at- 
tacks, the  person  in  the  meantime  feeling 
perfectly  free  from  the  complaint. 

Here  it  will  often  be  found  that  by  some 
error  of  diet  the  patient  is  gradually  accu- 
mulating in  his  system  some  noxious  sub- 
stances, which  it  takes  a  special  efTort  of 
nature  to  throw  off.  Then  the  whole  in 
ternal  machinery  refuses  to  do  its  ordinary 
work.  The  stomach,  the  intestines,  the 
liver  and  other  organs  which  produce  the  di- 
gestive juices  almost  entirely  cease  their 
regular  task  of  rendering  the  food  taken 
into  the  mouth  fit  for  absorption  into  the 
system  at  laige. 

Sometimes  habitual  overeating  will  pro- 
duce this  result.  Or  a  person  who  has  been 
constantly  active  may  continue  to  eat  his 
usual  amount  of  food  af'er  exchanging  his 
occupation  for  some  more  sedentary  one. 
In  either  case  the  result  is  the  same;  the 
overburdened  organs  become  partially  par- 
alyzed, the  undigested  food  acts  as  an  irri- 
tant, and  headache  and  general  disorder  in 
the  digestive  tract  prevail. 

A  person  who  has  no  symptoms  of  stom- 
ach disorder,  or  who  has  been  taught  by 
his  physician  to  avoid  indiscretions  which 
formerly  resulted  in  trouble,  and  who  still 
has  regularly  recurrent  attacks  of  sick  head 
ache,  must  look  to  some  other  than  these, 
the  most  common  causes  of  such  attacks. 

One  not  uncommon  cause  of  pick  head 
ache  is  irregularity  of  the  cornea  or  some 
other  eye  derangement.  The. skillful  oculist 
will  be  able  to  detect  any  such  irregularity, 
and  to  judge  whether  or  not  it  is  sufficient 
to  cause  the  trouble. 

Sick  headache  is  very  apt  to  occur  m 
school-children  from  leaning  forward  over 
books,  from  imperfect  digestion,  or  from  too 
ittle  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  not  infre- 
quently from  a  combination  of  these  unhyg 
enic  conditions.  A  child  who  suffers  from 
sick  headaches  should  be  promptly  relieved 
from  such  unwholesome  influences. — Youth's 
Companion. 


Miss  or  Mrs. 

So  far  as  the  etiquette  of  the  signature  is 
:oncerned,  there  is  one  unvarying  rule  for 
women,  married  and  single.  It  is  never 
right  nor  good  form  to  sign  one's  name  with 
the  addrdss  of  Miss  or  Mrs.  You  are  Maiy 
SEmily  Jones,  not  Mrs.  Patrick  Fitzgerald 
pones,  to  whomsoever  you  may  be  writing. 
!lf  it  be  necessary  to  notify  your  correspon- 
dent of  your  married  style  and  estate,  you 
Vnay  do  so,  and  in  one  of  several  ways. 
iPlease  observe  that  a  correspondent  should 
toot  be  left  in  doubt  as  to  this,  much  embar- 
(rasment  being  frequently  caused  by  the 
jommission,  in  letters  between  strangers,  of 
jexact  information  as  to  whether  the  writer  is 
Imarried  or  single.  You  may  easily  indicate 
jail  you  wish  to  tell.  You  may  place  [Mrs. 
If.  F.]  before  the  Mary  Emily  afore'^aid,  in 
brackets.  You  may  write  Mrs.  Patrick 
Fitzgerald  out  fully  and  plainly,  in  the  left- 
hand  corner  of  your  sheet,  below  your  proper 
{signature.  Or  you  may  simply  enclose  your 
^ngraved  visiting  card  in  your  letter,  this  be- 
ing on  the  whole  the  most  elegant  and  a'so 

Ehe  most  convenient  method  of  showing 
,  ine's  relation  to  society.  The  exception 
hiust  be  remarked  here  that  the  visiting  card 
IS  out  of  place  in  an  exclusively  business  let- 
ter, one  which  has  not  even  remotely  a  so- 
cial bearing. — Harper's  Baz^tar. 

About  Plant  Pots. 

The  best  gardeners  say  that  the  porous 
common  pots  are  not  so  good  for  house 
plants  as  those  glazed  or  painted  outside. 
The  reason  is  that  evaporation  is  constant 
from  the  sides  of  the  porous  pots,  and  the 
roots  are  not  only  drier  but  colder  for  it. 
The  only  objection  to  the  tin  can  for  plants 
is  its  rust  inside,  which  injures  the  roots. 
If  the  can  is  coated  inside  by  heating  and 
letting  melted  wax  flow  over  the  sides  it  will 
not  rust,  and  with  a  hoh  punched  in  the 
lower  end  for  drainage,  it  makes  a  very  ser- 
i/iceable  plant  holder.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  deeper  than  most  pots,  which 
lojht  to  be  fully  an  inch  deeper  than  com- 
(nopj  to  allow  for  drainage,   The  directions 


are  to  put  an  inch  of  crocks  in  the  bottom,  a 
thin  layer  of  moss  or  fiber  over  this  to  keep 
the  soil  from  washing  down  among  the 
drainage,  then  a  little  coarse  soil,  then  the 
plant,  filling  round  the  sides  with  soil  sifted 
through  a  quarter-inch  mesh. 

How  John  Quincy  Adams  Died. 

Mr.  Adams  rose  impulsively — I  had  al- 
most said  impetuously — with  a  paper  in  his 
outstretched  hand,  exclaiming,  with  more 
than  his  usual  earnestness  and  emphasis: 
"  Mr.  Speaker  !    Mr.  Speaker  !" 
The  reiteration  rings  again  in  my  ears  as 
I  write  these  words.     But  before  he  could 
explain  his  object,  or  add  another  syllable, 
his  hand  fell  to  his  side,  and  he  sank  upon 
the  arm  of  his  chair,  only  saved  from  drop- 
ping to  the  floor  by  being  caught  by  the 
member  nearest  to  him.     An  exclamation 
was  almost  instantly  heard — "  Mr.  Adams 
dying."    Business  was  at  once  suspended 
and  the  excitement  and  confusion  which  en 
sued  can  be  imagined  better  than  described 
More  than  200  representatives,  in  all  parts 
of  the  hall  and  from  all  parts    of  the 
country,    were    seen    rising    from  their 
seats  and  pressing  forward  toward  their  be 
loved  and  revered  associate,  almost  as  if  it 
were  in  their  power  to  reverse  the  will  of 
God  and  rescue  him  from  the  power  of  the 
great  destroyer. 

Few  persons  of  equal  eminence — or  of 
any  eminence — have  been  distinguished  by 
such  a  presence  at  their  death-scene.  For 
tunately  there  were  several  physicians 
among  the  members  of  the  House.  Dr 
William  A.  Newell,  afterward  the  Governor 
of  New  Jersey,  had  the  seat  immediately  in 
front  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  took  the  lead  in  re 
pressing  the  throng,  securing  air  for  the  suf- 
ferer, and  rendering  all  ttie  medical  aid 
which  was  possible.  He  co-operated  with 
others  in  removing  Mr.  Adams  on  a  sofa 
into  the  Rotunda,  and  thence,  with  but  little 
delay,  at  my  urgent  instigation,  into  the 
speaker's  official  chamber. 

"  This  is  the  end  of  earth,"  was  heard 
from  his  lips,  as  he  fell,  or  when  he  was 
placed  on  the  little  couch  which  was  hastily 
prepared  for  him,  with  the  addition,  as  was 
alleged,  "  I  am  composed,"  or  "  I  am  con- 
tent." But  all  signs  of  consciousness  soon 
ceased,  and  he  lingered,  entirely  insensible, 
until  a  quarter  past  seven  on  Wednesday 
evening. — Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop. 


^OUNG  DBfoi^KS'  CfobUMJ^. 


Tbe  Horse  Old  Bill. 


Grant's  Red  Hair. 

Did  you  know  that  General  Grant  had  red 
hair?  Oh,  no;  not  President  Grant,  but 
General  Grant.  It  was  rather  queer.  In 
war  times  his  beard  was  a  very  carroty  red, 
his  hair  darker — say  reddish-brown.  Later 
in  life  it  grew  much  darker  and  became 
streaked  with  gray  and  finally  grizzled.  Two 
fine  paintings  shown  in  the  Lincoln  National 
Bank — one  of  General  Grant  in  his  army 
uniform,  date  about  1863,  atid  the  other 
painted  perhaps  ten  years  later — show  the 
difference  strikingly. 

It  couldn't  be  dyed  either,  because  in  that 
case  the  black  hair  and  beard  wouldn't  have 
been  streaked  with  gray. 

Queer  place  to  find  pictures,  maybe,  but 
the  Lincoln  Bank  has  a  lot  of  fine  ones. 
One  of  the  best  portraits  of  Lincoln  in  ex- 
istence is  there.  It  was  loaned  for  a  banquet 
at  Delmonico's  recently,  and  came  near  be 
ing  burned  up.  Then  there  is  one  of  Robert 
Lincoln  and  another  of  his  son  Abraham,  a 
bright,  manly-looking  lad,  whose  sad  death 
?  little  while  ago  will  be  remembered. 


Crowning  of  Inez. 

A  French  Princess  is  said  to  have  been 
crowned  after  death.  This  was  Inez  de 
Castro,  who  was  murdered  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury by  three  assasins.  The  lady  was  the 
wife  of  a  Portuguese  Crown  Prince,  and  she 
was  murdered  by  order  of  the  King — her 
father-in-law.  The  Prince  never  spoke  to 
his  father  again,  and  when  the  old  man  died 
the  remains  of  Inez  were  lifted  from  the 
grave,  placd  on  a  magnificent  throne,  and 
crowned  Queen  of  Portugal.  The  clergy, 
the  nobility  and  the  people  did  homage  to 
the  corpse,  and  kissed  the  bones  of  her 
hands.  There  sat  the  dead  Queen,  her  yel- 
low hair  hanging  like  a  veil  round  her 
ghastly  form.  One  fleshless  hand  held  the 
scepter,  the  symbol  of  royalty. 

The  Walter's  Security. 

A  waiter  in  an  English  restaurant  pays  in 
to  the  proprietor  at  the  beginning  of  his 
day's  work  from  to  — enough  to  cover 
the  value  of  the  orders  be  is  likely  to  receive 
during  the  day.  In  return,  the  proprietor 
gives  him  checks.  As  the  waiter  receives 
the  food  from  the  kitchen,  he  turns  in  checks 
to  the  value  of  it.  If  the  customer  pays  his 
bill,  the  waiter  pockets  the  cash  until  the 
final  settlement  at  night;  but  if  the  customer 
leaves  without  paying,  the  waiter  i'  gut  of 
pocket.— Kate  FieM's  Washington, 


Yer  right,  ray  friend,  there  is  a  boss — 

Or  wor  afore  he  got  so  old; 
There's  good  blood  in  him — Morgan  cross — 

Nigh  thirty  years  since  he  wor  foaled. 
An'  though  he's  blind,  old  age  can't  kill 

The  stylishness  that's  in  old  Bill. 

I  think  a  heap  of  our  old  Bill; 

Mother  and  Sis  is  wus  than  me. 
Sis  ?    She's  the  school-marm  on  the  hill — 

A  better  one  yer  never  see; 
A  plucky  gal,  with  mother's  will. 

An'  lull  of  style  as  are  old  Bill. 

We  got  Bill  kinder  cur'us  like. 

A  few  weeks  arter  he  wor  foaled. 
His  mammy  died,  an'  brother  Ike 

Gave  him  to  Gid,  then  two  years  old. 
It's  'bout  ten  years  since  Gid  went  West; 

Of  all  Bill's  friends  he  wor  the  best. 

Bill  never  wor  much  good  to  work — 

Gideon  said  he  wor  too  smart; 
Just  like  most  brainy  folks  he'd  shirk. 

An'  let  the  others  do  his  part. 
I  never  see  a  horfe  so  cute, 

With  all  his  stylishness  to  boot. 

He  won  first  premium  at  the  fair 

At  three  year  old — I  tell  yer  wot 
There  wor  a  heap  of  good  ones  there — 

Next  year  he  won  the  farmers'  trot; 
There  worn't  one  of  'em  could  show 

The  clip  that  our  old  Bill  could  go. 

Afore  I  joined  the  church,  sometimes 

I  used  to  drive  Bill  into  town, 
An'  I'd  purceed  to  spend  the  dimes. 

An'  einerally  got  loaded  down. 
When  I'd  get  full,  old  Bill  'ud  know; 

They'd  load  me  in  an'  home  he'd  go. 

When  Gid  went  West,  Bill  seemed  to  fret. 
An'  whinner'd  'round  a  heap  at  night; 

Sometimes  I  think  he  worries  yet. 
He  shortly  after  lost  his  sight, 

An'  Sis  an'  mother  vow  an'  say 

Bill  ain't  bin  Bill  since  Gid  went  "way. 

Jist  walk  up  near  him.    Hullo,  Bill 

What  makes  yer  act  so.  Whoa  !  Come  here 
There,  stop  yer  fooling;  now  be  still — 

Why,  darn  it  all,  he's  actin'  queer. 
What  I  Mother  1  Sis  !  My  boy  I  My  Gid  1 

An'  old  Bill  knowed  yer  'lore  I  did. 

— Wm.  H.  Reese  n  Hor.'-e  World. 


The  Hoodoo. 


Owned  a  pair  of  skates  onc't — traded 

Fer  'em— stropped  'em  on  and  waded 
Up  and  down  the  crick,  a-waitin' 
Tel  she'd  freeze  up  fit  fer  ;,katin'. 
Mildest  winter  I  remember — 

More  like  spring  than  winter  weather  ! 
Didn't  frost  tel  'bout  Decmber — 

Git  up  airly  ketch  a  feather 
Of  it,  may  be,  'crost  the  winder — 
.Sunshine  swinge  it  like  a  cinder  I 
Well,  I  waited,  and  kep'  waitin'  I 

Couldn't  see  my  money's  wo'th  in 
Them  air  skate; — and  was  no  sUatin', 

Ner  no  hint  o'  ice  ner  nothin'  I 
So,  one  day  along  irv  airly 
Spring,  I  swapped  'em  cff,  and  barely 
Closed  the  dicker,  'fore  the  weather, 

Natchurly,  jes'  slipped  the  rachet. 
And  cick,  tail  race,  all  together, 

Froze  so  tight  cat  couldn't  scratch  it. 

—James  ".'hitcomb  RtLKV. 


A  Tale  of  a 


Written  foe  the  Rural  Press  by  Augusta  E.  Townbr 


HE  big  sister  sat  reading. 
Little  sister  and  little  brother, 
tired  from  their  walk  home 
from  school,  snuggle  among 
the  sofa  pillows  near  by,  and 
demand  a  "  story." 
What  about?"  smilingly  asks  big  sister, 
whose  memory  or  invention  never  fail. 

"  Oh,  about  " 

"  Why,  about  " 

Both  together:    "  We  don't  care." 
"Well,  if  you  do  not  tell  me  what  to  have 
my  story  about,  I  shall  tell  you  one,  but  I 
shall  not      you  what  it  is  about." 
"  Oh,  but  you  can't  help  it." 
"  Can't  I Then,  with  a  qu'zzical  air,  the 
big  sister  began : 

''  One  morning,  as  I  lay  swinging  idly  in 
my  hammock,  I  heard  a  soft  sigh.  I  was 
greatly  surprised,  as  I  thought  I  was  alone. 
Wonderingly,  I  arose  and  looked  around.  I 
saw  no  one.  1  heard  nothing.  I  concluded 
that  I  had  been  dreaming  and  lay  down 
again.  Soon  the  soft,  tremulous  sigh  was 
repeated,  and  after  it  I  heard  a  wee,  small 
voice  say: 

"  '  Wo^  can  any  one  be  so  cruel  as  to  leave 
me  out  of  doors  alone  all  night.  If  you 
only  knew  how  much  work  I  have  furnished 
skilled  workmen.' 

"  Lying  perfectly  still,  I  gently  asked: 
" '  Tell  me  about  yourself.  What  work  do 
you  mean  ?  And  who  are  you  ? ' 
"  After  a  pause,  tbe  same  small  voice  said : 
"  •  I  am — or  was — a  rodent  ia  mammal. 
My  hide  has  been  put  through  a  number  of 
processes  by  men  who  are  skilled  in  tanning. 
The  last  process  was  the  most  elaborate  or- 
deal of  all.  My  tormentors  ordered  that  an 
pniiilsioo  rf  yolks  of  eggs  and  olive  oil— ^ 


compound  some  think  delicious,  I  believe  

be  carefully  spread  over  and  rubbed  into  my 
hide  twice  a  day.  This  was  done  by  a  man 
dressed  in  blue  jumpers. 

" '  Thus  pleasantly  (?)  I  passed  one  month, 
depriving  mankind  of  possible  cakes  and 
salads. 

" '  After  this,  my  hide  and  my  hide's 
brethren  were  sent  to  Marseilles,  that  beau- 
tiful city  in  the  south  of  France,  and  there 
we  were  cut  into  pieces  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes  by  certain  of  the  citizens.  Then 
we  were  taken  by  the  country  folk  and  sub- 
jected to  a  peculiar  and  ingenious  torture 
a  la  the  Fiji  Islanders.  After  this  came  an- 
other form  of  torture,  something  after  the 
old  inquisition  style — stretching,  pressing 
and  rolling. 

"  '  At  last  our  agonies  are  over.  Our  tor- 
menters  are  through  with  us,  and,  daintily 
wrapped  in  pieces  of  thin  tissue,  we  depart 
on  our  journey  about  the  world.  In  the 
course  of  our  travels  we  all  gradually  be- 
come servants  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  and  women — particularly  the  latter. 
But  in  our  travels  and  service  there  is  ever 
one  consoling  element — we  have  each  a 
cherished  companion  to  share  our  griefs  and 
joys;  unless,  alas  !  one  meets  the  same  sad 
fate  as  I.'" 

"  Here,  at  last,  the  voice  ceased,  dying 
away  in  a  quivering,  heart  breaking  sigh. 
And,  aroused  to  intensest  curiosity  by  all  it 
had  said,  and  especially  its  closing  remarks, 
I  again  arose  and  cast  searching  glances 
around,  that  I  might  discover  this  forlorn 
prodigy." 

"  And  lo  !  on  a  bed  of  violets,  I  saw  a 
—  ?" 

Here,  with  a  tantalizing  laugh,  the  big 
sister  left  the  room. 


His  Daughter's  Letter. 

'  Dear  Father:— We  are  all  well  and 
happy.  The  baby  has  grown  ever  so  much 
and  has  a  great  deal  more  sense  than  he 
used  to  have.  Hoping  the  same  of  you,  I 
remain  your  daughter,  Molly." — Tid  Bits. 


Light  on  House  Plants. 
Heliotropes,  what  with  water  at  the  roots 
and  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  get  black 
specks  on  the  leaves,  and  soon  give  over 
flowering.  The  leaves  of  woody  plants,  like 
Jasmines,  stand  sun  better,  but  even  they 
turn  yellow,  which  is  a  very  bad  sign  on 
uch  strong  plants.  The  morning  sun  is 
gold  for  plants,  and  you  should  let  them 
have  it  till  half-past  lo  o'clock,  when  most 
hings  had  better  be  shaded  till  two  or  three. 
A  thin  curtain  of  Japanese  paper  let  down 
betwen  the  plants  and  the  glass  is  as  good 
as  anything.  It  breaks  the  heat  rays  and 
tempers  the  harsh  light,  giving  the  softened 
heat  and  light  in  which  growing  things  lux- 
uriate.— Ex. 


The  Extent  of  Victoria's  Fortune. 
The  newspapers  are  again  figuring  out  the 
amount  of  the  Queen's  wealth,  and  the  sum 
p'aced  at  between  £4,000,000  and  £5,- 
000,000,  exclusive  of  landed  properly.  It  is 
publicly  predicted  that  by  the  terms  of  Her 
Majesty's  will  her  private  property  will  not 
go  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh or  the  German  Empress,  but  that  the 
bulk  will  be  divided  between  her  favorite 
son,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  her  favorite 
daughter,  Princess  Beatrice. — London  cable 
etter. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  In  leavening  strength. — Latest  U. 

Government  Food  Repart. 
Royal  BAKiNq  {'owper  Co.,  ,06  Wall  Si„  N.  v. 
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Electrioity  and  Disease. 

The  application  of  electricity  in  medicine 
and  surgery  has  kept  pace  with  its  service  in 
commerce  and  industry.  It  has  had  its 
quacks  and  frauds,  and  in  many  instances 
acted  as  a  magician  with  public  confidence, 
and  as  a  confidence  man  with  its  dollars. 
With  these  exceptions  and  the  usual  squad 
of  impostors  and  dupes,  the  service  of  elec 
tricity  in  the  healing  arts  of  the  physician 
has  been  of  considerable  value.  Its  possi- 
bilities as  a  remedial  agent  are  as  yet  not  in 
sight  or  perspective  limit.  In  apparatus,  de- 
vice, forms  of  current  and  new  methods, 
every  year  sees  an  increase  and  improve- 
ment. By  aid  of  its  light  the  physician  can 
explore  all  parts  of  the  human  economy, 
and  by  the  use  of  the  endescope  can  scruti- 
nize the  internal  walls  of  the  stomach,  and 
dart  its  search-light  over  the  abdominal  de- 
partment, where  disease  in  its  embryonic 
conditions  has  hitherto  enjoyed  immunity 
from  inspection.  The  electric  needle  is  used 
to  decompose  tumors,  coagulate  aneurisms 
and  remove  vagrant  hairs  and  freckles  from 
territory  in  which  they  have  no  claims  of 
citizenship.  The  electro-magnet  extracts 
iron  or  steel  from  the  eye,  and  the  electric 
motor  turns  the  drill  of  the  dentist  when  ex- 
cavating a  troublesome  molar.  As  a  means 
of  diagnosis  it  has  proven  of  considerable 
service,  and  in  the  surgery  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  has  a  special  value.  The  intro- 
duction of  drugs  into  the  human  body  via 
the  skin  is  an  added  service  in  electric  medi- 
cation, and  has  done  much,  not  only  in  the 
alleviation  of  pain,  but  in  the  prolonging  of 
life.  In  some  disorders  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem its  intrinsic  value  is  a  matter  of  dispute, 
and  some  claims  made  by  practitioners  on 
that  score  have  to  be  accepted  on  faith. 
Enough  of  evidence  is,  however,  on  hand  to 
illustrate  the  value  of  this  potent  and  mys- 
terious force  that  can  find  its  way  in  the 
muscle,  bone,  nerve  and  viscera  of  the  hu- 
man economy,  and  search  out  the  secrets  of 
cells,  tissue  and  all  the  functional  organisms 
in  the  physiology  of  man.  In  this  aspect, 
electricity  is  beneficent  and  also  suggestive 
of  the  thought  held  as  yet  in  suspensive  con- 
ditions, that  in  what  is  known  as  "  the  secret 
of  life "  the  subtle  and  mysterious  force 
known  as  electricity  may  be  an  affiliation  if 
not  an  exposition.  Electricity  may  forever 
remain  a  comparative  mystery,  but  to  those 
who  know  most  of  the  little  already  known 
of  this  potent  energy,  the  lines  of  discovery 
are  constantly  vibrating  with  what,  if  a 
problem  to-day,  ceases  to  be  so  to-morrow. 
The  Age  of  Steel. 

The  Farmers  and  Wood-Choppers  of  this  coun- 
try will  doubtless  be  very  much  interested  to  know 
that  the  small  but  useful  art'cles  called  the  axes, 
which  are  as  necessary  to  every  farmer  as  a  fence  or 
a  dog,  to  carry  on  his  business,  would  before  long, 
but  for  'he  competition  of  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  axes,  cost  him  more  than  he  has  hereto- 
fore been  paying  for  them. 

The  farmer  usually  pays  sixty-five  cents  to  one 
dollar  for  an  axe  according  to  the  quality,  but  re- 
cently nearly  all  the  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  entered  into  a  combination.  Of  course  every 
farmer  knows  what  combinations  are  formed  for.  It 
is  done  that  they  may  secure  a  better  price  for  the 
article. 

A  trust  of  this  kind  may  by  adroit  management 
control  the  trade  so  as  to  practically  shut  out  com- 
petition, and  the  only  way  to  prevent  them  doing  so 
is  for  the  farmers  and  wood-choppers  to  call  for 
brands  of  axes  not  made  by  the  trust. 

One  of  the  largest  axe  factories  in  the  business 
has  stubbornly  refused  to  go  into  this  trust  or  have 
anything  to  do  with  it,  and  it  is  owing  to  their  stay- 
ing out  and  to  their  opposition  that  the  prices  have 
t>een  kept  down. 

The  Kelly  Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  are  the 
largest  individual  manu'acturers  of  axes  in  the 
world,  and  feel  that  they  are  strong  enough  to  con- 
duct their  own  business,  regardless  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  this  combination,  and  therefore  refuse  to  go 
into  it. 

It  looks  as  though  the  farmers  and  users  of  axes 
would  never  use  anything  else  but  a  Kelly  axe,  for 
as  long  as  they  use  the<u>  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
manufactures  of  the  Kelly  axe  will  ever  join  the 
combination. 

Three  and  One-Halt  Days  to  the  World'* 
Jfair. 

We  tska  pleuure  in  advimoft  tbe  readers  of  the  Picirn 
Rt  RAL  Prhss  that  tbe  UNION  PACIFIC  la  tbe  moat 
direct  and  quickeet  line  from  San  Prandaca  and  all 
polnta  to  California  to  the  WORLD'S  rAIR. 

It  la  the  ONLY  LINE  ninnlDK  Pulluan'a  latest  Im- 
proved vostihuled  Drawing-Room  Sleemra  and  Dlnloff 
Cars  Irom  San  Franoisco  to  Chicago  without  change,  and 
only  one  change  o'  cars  to  New  York  or  Boatnn. 

Select  Tourist  Excaraioos  via  the  UNION  PACIPC 
leave  San  Frinciaco  tvpry  Thuisday  for  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Boatoo  in  >-h>rge  of  experienced  managers, 
whi  give  their  personal  altentloo  t>  the  comfort  of 
ladi  sand  children  traveling  alone. 

Steamship  Tickets  to  aoi  from  all  point*  In  Europe. 

For  tick- 1«  to  the  World's  Fair  and  all  points  east  and 
for  8leeoing-Car  accommodati  na  call  on  or  address 
D.  W.  Hitchcock,  General  Agent  UoIod  Pacific  Syateir, 
No  I  Mootgomery  street,  Ban  Frandaco. 


Are  Yon  Going  Eaatf 

Take  the  Santa  Fe  route.  You  will  find  it  to  your 
Interest  to  call  on  or  address  the  undersigned  before 
pnrchaaing  tickets.  No  other  line  crossing  the  conti- 
nent can  offer  you  a  trip  combining  equal  comfort  and 
pleMure.  The  only  line  running  P\illman  palace  and 
tourist  sleeping  cars  throogh  to  Chicago  on  the  same 
train  every  day  without  chmge.  Peraoiiallv  conducted 
ezcuralona  through  to  Boaton  Ifave  every  Tuesday. 
W.  A.  BI8SELL,  660  Market  street.  Chronicle  Boildlog, 
Ban  Francisco. 


D.  W.  LEWIS. 

Kings  River 


NURSERY. 


PBA.OHBS. 
ROYAL  APRIOOTS 
ORIENTAL  PLUMS, 
GRAPE  VINES. 


Qeneral   Nursery  Stock. 

ORANOB  AND  LBMON  TREES. 

Some  choice  Orange  and  Lemon  land  planted  and 
caiod  for,  at  cedrock  prices. 

Address:     

D.  W.  LEWIS. 

SANGER  CALIFORNIA. 


SOUTHERN  CAL.  NURSERIES, 


PASADBNA.  OAL.. 


TO    TREE  PLANTERS 

AND  NURSERYMEN. 

I  am  prepared  to  famish  eitrus  stock  from  One  and 
Two-Tear- Old  Seedling.  Sweet  and  Soar 
Orantce;  also  Pomolo  (or  Grape  Fralt)  seedling 
stock  to  two-vear  old  Orange  and  Lemon  buds  on  lour- 
year-old  roots. 

All  grades  and  prices.  All  intending  planters  aod 
dealers  or  nurserymen  should  write  aod  get  the  lowest 
prices  in  Southern  California  or  on  this  Coast. 

Addroaa  C.  B.  HEWITT. 


100,000  EXTRA  PINE 

BftRTLETT  PEftR  TREES. 

Apple.  Pear,  Plam.  Oberry,  Peacb,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Orape  Vlnee 
and  Small  Fmlta. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

OranBOi  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Treee,    Sbruba,  Etc 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  for  Prloee. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvlile,  Cal. 


Small  Olive  Trees  for  Nursery, 

ALSO 

Larger  Trees  for  Orchard. 

Treatise  on  OUto  Onltare  Mailed  Free. 

ADDRESS 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,      -      Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

H..  W  .  BETiT.. 

AN  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

BARTLETTS  &  FRENCH  PRUNES 

ON   PEACH.   VBBY  OHBAP. 
Freight  paid  on  600  or  over  of  above  sarplas  ftock. 

A  fine  lot  of  PRUfiES  on  Myrobolan  and 
Almond. 

Mnlr  Orance  CHhk  and  other  PEACHES. 
ALMONDS,  APPLES,  ETC. 
All  first  class  and  raised  without  Irrigation. 
New  price  list  free  on  application.  Correspondenoe 

solicited. 


BLUB  GUMS. 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  B>le  In  lots  to  suit.  Write  tor  prloee  delivered  on 
wharf  In  San  Franclseo.  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
iodnoements.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  8T&ATTON,  Fetalaina.OaL 


WANTED-dOOO  OR  MORE 

PRUNE  AND  PEACH  TREES 

AT  BABQAIN  PRICE. 

ADDRESS  IMMEDIATELY,  STATING  PHICK  AND 
condition  of  trees. 

A.  A.  HIBBARD,  Delano,  Oal. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES. 

ESTABUSHED  I&eS. 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Stock  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Evergrreen  Treee 
and  Plowerinfir  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

Tbe  LarKest  and  Best  Stocklof  Camelllaa, 
Azaleas  and  Uhododendrons,  oonetst- 

Ing  of  tbe  Beet  European  Sorta. 
Nurseries  at  Millbrae.    Greenhouses  aod  Office  aod 
Salesyard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

ADPRBM 

P.  LUDBMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 

Baker  A  Lombard  St*.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Send  for  Price  List. 


Palm  and  Citrus  Nursery 

AT  MONTECITO. 

OLIVES,  LEMONS,  ORANGES 

And  all  Citrus  Trees  in  variety. 

And  especially  PALMS  AND  TROPICAL  FRUIT  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  best  adapted  to  California  and 
its  subtropical  sections. 

A  large  stock  of  CIIBRIMOTA  (Custard  Apple)  and 
ALLIGATOR  PEARS. 

The  JAVA  PLUM  (Eugenia  Jambolana),  a  handsome 
fruit-bearing  tree  from  Java,  mailed  free  for  Mo. 

Send  tor  Descriptive  Catalogue.  Address: 

KINTON  STEVENS, 

Santa  Barbara  California. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


ALL  OHDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  eret  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona.  Oal. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABLISHED  IN  18S8.) 
 A  large  stock  of  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes. 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Rates. 

Also,  a  general  assortment  of  Apple, 'Pear,  Peach, 
Nectaiinc,  Plum,  Clierry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  In  sandy 
loam,  without  Irrigation,  which  gives  a  fine  proportion 
of  roots  1  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
scale  bugs.   Address:  W.  H.  PEPPER, 

Petaiuma,  Oal. 

Owing  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  sell  my  place  and 
business  at  a  ttargmln.  Place  consists  of  3S0  acres  of  land, 
good  buildings.  60  acres  In  orchard,  and  a  large  Nursery 
Utock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
complete,  for  carrying  on  tbe  business.  A  good  oppor* 
tnnlty  lor  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  further  particulars  address, 
as  above. 


HEADQTJARTESS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
tree*.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Eta 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Bend  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalogue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subjed 

RBASONER  BROS 
OnAcn.  Kla. 


SURPLUS  STOCK  I 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 

FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Years  Old. 
Also  a  very  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  of  ROSES  In 
California.    Write  for  Prises.  B.  OILiL, 

28fH  Sranr,  near  San  Pablo  Are.,  Oauamd,  Oil. 


J.  P.  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1862. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Seed  Merchants. 

Warehouse,  400  and  411  Davis  St. 


 ALL  KINDS  OF  

FARM  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

Red  and  Wblte  Clover.  Alsylce  Olover 

Esparcet  or  Sainfoin  Clover, 
Timothy  and  Orchard  Ora^s,  Assorted  Rye  Grass,  Red 
Top  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Hesquite  Grass, 
ASSORTED  MILLET  SEED, 
Onion  Set*  and  Top  Onlonp,  Mang^Ie  and 
Sugar  Beets,  and  Carrots  for  Cattle 
Feed.   Also,  All  Kinds  of 
FRUIT    AND    ORNAMJ^NTAL,    AND  CALIFORNIA 
FOREST  TREE  SEEDS. 

ALL  OF  THE  BEST  QTJALITT ! 

Write  for  Prices. 


4000  to  eoCO  healthy  unirrigaled 

Peach  Seedlings  I 

Muet  be  sold  for  land  clearing.  Address 
Lock  Box  904,  Winters,  Yolo  County,  CaL 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


lAUFORNIA  iRUITS 


HOW  TO  OROVI  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHOOS  WHICH   HAVE  YIELDED 
GRBATKST  success;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIttTIBS 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF   THE  STATE, 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

EmbodjriuR  tbe  Experieuct:  aud  Methods  of  Huodredt 
of  nuooewfwl  Growers,  and  CoDBtitating  •Trust- 
worthy Giiide  by  which  the  laezpenenctxl 
may  Succesaftilly  Produce  the  Fnilts 
for  wi  Ich  C&Uf omis  Is  Famoiui. 


BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M.  ' 

Assoc.  Prof.  At^rlculture,  Horticulture  and  EutomoloftJ, 
University  of  California;  Ilortloultural  Editor  Picino 
Rural  Prbh,  San  Franoisco:  Secretary  California 
State  Horticultural  Society;  President  Call. 
lornia  State  Floral  Society;  President 
San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society. 


Large  OctaFo— 599  Pages,  Filly  Illnstratel 

PRICE  $3.  POSTPAID. 

PtniLISRID  ST 

THE  DBWBY  PUBLISHING  OO., 
PtTBLiSHnta  Paoifio  Rttral  PsBsa, 

no  Harket  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street 

HAN  rRANOISOO.  OAL. 


ORAHOE  CTTLTXJBE  IN  CALXFORHIA. 

Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange  Is 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  in  parts  of  tb* 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  Imgestpor- 
BueH  will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

"  Orange  Culture  in  California  "  ~»8  written  by  Th0i» 
A.  Garoy  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practlaii 
experience  and  observation  lu  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  is  a  well-printed  hand-hook  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting;  of  orange  orchards,  oultira. 
tion  and  Irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta* 
tlons,  best  varieties,  etc 

Thebook  is  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  71 
cento  per  copv.  In  cloth  binding.  Address  DEWEY  PUB- 
USBINO  CO.,  PublUhsrs  "  Paolflc  Boral  Presa,"  t» 
Market  St.,  Sao  Frandsoo. 
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LEONARD  COATES, 

PROPRIETOR 

Napa  Valley  Nurseries, 

 HAS  STILL  ON  HAND  

CLYMAM  PLUM  TREES. 

The  CLYMAN  is  the  earliest  shipping  plum,  as 
early  as  the  "  Cherry  Plum,"  but  of  very  superior 
quality.    It  was  introduced  at  these  nurseries  and 
well  deserves  its  good  name. 

TRAGEDY  PRUNE  TREES.  SATSUMA  BLOOD  PLUM. 
KELSEY  JAPAN  PLUM.  PEACH  PLUM. 
DUANE'S  PURPLE  PLUM. 

All  flrst-class  shipping  varieties  and  the  safest  and 
best  stock  to  plant. 

FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES  on  both  Peach  and  Myrobolan  Roots. 

CLING  PEACHES  OF  SEVERAL  VARIETIES. 

PAPER  SHELL  WALNUTS,  PERSIAN,  Etc., 
And  other  stock,  both  useful  and  ornamental. 

(PRICES  VERY  LOW  PER  THOUSAND.) 

!^  REMEMBER/    This  is  ml  a  puff  ad.,  but  a  slalemeni  fo 
Planiers,  calling  aileniion  to  as  fine  a  /of  of  trees  as  were  ever  raised  in 
California. 

All  in  bearing  at  test  orchards  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm. 
1^  All  unirri galea,  clean,  well  rooted  and  true  to  name. 

ADDRESS: 

ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON'S 

■R.IO  "BoNiTo  Nurseries, 

BIGGS,  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OP 
NURSERY  STOOK, 

FRUIT  TREES,  NUT  TREES,  TABLE,  RAISIN  and  WINE  GRAPES. 

Apples,  Bartlett  Pears,  French 
Prunes,  Olives. 

)  ALMONDS,  PEACHES, 
JXJlXrE;  J3X71DS  \  APRICOTS,  PLUMS, 

)  NECTARINES,  PRUNES, 

PIGS:  The  TRUE  COMMERCIAL,  WHITE  ADRIATIC, 

AND  OTHER  SORTS. 

i»Einsi,i9Lisr  Soft  sixeii  T7\r^XjN"crn?. 
THE  HARDIEST.                             THE  MOST  PROLIFIC. 

THE  STRONGEST     ^^H^^W       THE  FINEST 
GROWER.          ^^^^I^fflr  FLAVORED. 

COBBBSPONDBNOB   SOLIOITED.       PBIOB   LIST   ON  APPLICATION. 

ALEXANDER    &  HAMMON, 

Q^i^x^^<A  omoo.              BIGGS,  Butte  Co., 

960  BROAD  WAT,                                                                 '  • 
Oakland.      .      -      -      OaL  UaillOrilia. 

OSiGE  Ai  IIMON  m. 

Fruit.  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  Varieties. 

We  have  an  extra  large  and  fine  stock  of  Peach, 
Prune,  Apple,  Apricot,  Nectarine,  Pear  and  other 
Fruit  Trees. 

Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  Orange  and  Lemon 
Trees  in  the  State. 

WRITE   FOR  PRICES. 

W.  R.  STRONG  COMPANY,   -  SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 

ORANGE  TREES. 

Glean,  Well-Booted  Trees,  True  to  Name. 

MED.  SWEETS  AND  WASH.  NAVELS— 25c  to  $2,  $3  and  $5  each. 

CALIFORNIA  PAN  PALMS. 

Adapted  to  most  sections  of  tbe  State.                   60c  will  pay  for  a  sood  epeclmen. 

Home-vrowB  Cltrns  Trees,  belitff  aeclloBaCed,  will  succeed  better  than  Imported  stock, 
and  are  worth  more  than  roreinrB-ETrown  trees,  but  yon  can  set 
Orang^e  and  Lemon  Trees  v>*own  at 

PENRYN,  PLACER  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA, 

For  Leu  Money  than  yoo  pay  for  the  Imported  treea,  and  tbe  home-Ki^wm  tree,  are 
free  from  all  .nsplcion  of  iniiect  peats. 

ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES, 

PBNBYN.  PLACBB  COUNTY,  CAL.                           MRS.  N.  M.  PBASBB,  Proprietor. 

FBBD.  C.  MILBS,  Maoaaer. 

STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 

 ESTABLISHED  1853.   

FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 

Alao  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palmi,  Roses  and  Carnatiout. 

Oonespondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

 1                        ESTABLISHED  1863.   

THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AOBNT  FOB  THB  CALIFORNIA  NUBSBBY  CO. 

LARGEST  AND  HOST  COMPLETB  STOOK  OF  FRUIT.  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  OK  THB  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Apples,  Alnioods,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Clierry.    Aleo  flne  etocli  Olives,  OranKee,  Ijemona, 
Nut  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  Ua^noliaa,  Uamelllaa,  Palms.    Lmrge  stock  of  Roses,  ClemaUs,  Etc,  Etc, 

OB  ASS,  OLOVBB,  VBOBTABLB,  FLOWBB  and  TBBB  SBBDS,  TOP  ONIONS, Btc.,  Bto 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

-A.  "Vory  Flue  0:E33Nr3ElH.  AH.  JXrtJJFlSiEJn  Y  STOCHL. 

SEEDLESS  SULTANA  and  other  rooted  vines. 

ALMONDS,  June  Buds  of  the  leading:  varieties. 

WHITE  ADRIATIC  FIQ  TREES  at  very  low  flffures. 

A  VBBY   TjARQB   STOOK  OP   FIBST-OLASS   SEEDLESS  SULTANA  OOTT1NG8 
CorrespondeDOe  aolicited.    Fend  (or  Catalogue, 

X^ODTO-  SZ1.0S.  «*5  OO., 

|r                PROTECT   YOUR  TREES 

/  1  \/   WITH  

^  Gilman's  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

Obeapeat,  Beet  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines  from  Froat. 
Sunburn.  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  Other  Tree  Pests. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  using  them  send  for  Deeorlp* 
tlve  Circulars. 

^'!,      B.  F.  GILMAN,  Sole  M'f'r  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

^^1.)  420  NINTH  STREET,        -       SAN  PRAN0I80O,  OAIi. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

The  Lovelock  New  Era  says :  Eastern  cattle- 
bayers  paid  Col.  Hardin  31  cents  bye  weight 
for  his  steers,  an  average  uf  $42  per  head,  or 
nearly  $18,000  for  20  carloads.  They  want  3000 
head  of  beef  cattle. 

Oroville  Regitter:  The  peach  in  Bntte  leads 
all  other  fruits,  the  crop  amounting  to  6,000,000 
pounds,  there  being  less  than  1,000,000  pounds 
of  any  other  one  fruit.  The  combined  crop  of 
apples,  pears,  plums,  prunes,  cherries,  grapes 
and  all  other  deciduous  fruits  in  the  county 
amounts  to  2.595,000  pounds,  being  less  than 
the  crop  of  peaches. 

Oroville  RegiiUr:  T.  B.  Hutchins,  of  Central 
House,  will  have  this  year  15,000  two-year-old 
and  6000  three-year-old  peach  trees.  2000  older 
peach  trees,  1800  apricot  trees,  250  French  prune 
trees,  1000  Silver  prune  trees,  150  Bartlett  pear 
trees  and  18  acres  of  grapes,  all  of  which  will 
bear  fruit  this  year.  Most  of  these  are  upon 
his  own  land,  but  some  are  on  land  of  Mrs. 
Hefner,  that  he  rented. ,  This  gives  him  26,000 
trees  and  18  acres  of  grapes. 

Biggs  Argus:  We  are  informed  that  R.  Wood- 
house,  Esq.,  of  England,  who  some  time  ago 
puichased  from  Craig,  Robinson  <&  Craig  160 
acres  of  the  fernandes  ranch,  situate  three 
miles  northeast  of  town,  will  plant  this  year 
40  acres  to  oranges  and  olives,  and  that  he  con- 
templates building  at  an  early  date  a  $3000 
residence  on  his  property.  The  location  of  the 
orchard  and  residence  will  be  near  what  is 
known  as  the  Four  Corners. 

Oroville  iJej^<er.'  Jacob  Covey  has  for  some 
time  past  been  pruning  trees  in  the  big  orchard 
of  W.  R.  Strong,  on  the  east  side  of  Feather 
river,  below  Oroville.  There  are  80  acres  of 
four-year-old  trees,  and  100  acres  of  three-year- 
old  trees,  and  the  whole  180  acres  will  have  a 
large  quantity  of  fruit  this  season,  as  the  trees 
are  now  loaded  with  buds  and  blossoms.  Mr. 
Covey  says  the  100  acres  of  grapevines  will  bear 
this  season,  while  there  are  220  acres  of  addi- 
tional orchards.  Peaches  lead,  but  the  other 
fruits  are  apples,  apricots,  chtrries,  cherry 
plums,  pears  and  prunes.  The  trees  and  vines 
have  made  a  magnificent  growth,  and  the  or- 
chard is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State. 

Oroville  Register:  Among  the  new  fruit- 
planters  at  Palermo  is  Captain  Penny  of  Ohio, 
who  will  set  out  15  acres  of  oranges  during  the 
present  month,  and  ten  acres  of  olives.  The 
oranges  will  be  Navels,  Miditerranean  Sweets 
and  Jaffas,  while  the  olives  will  be  the  Mission. 
Mr.  Crosier  of  New  York  will  plant  ten  acres  of 
oranges,  and  these  will  include  the  same  varie- 
ties as  Capt.  Penny.  Capt.  Patterson  of  the 
same  city  will  plant  ten  acres  of  oranges  which 
will  include  several  standard  varieties.  Carl 
Reinish  of  New  Jersey,  who  owns  an  orange 
grove  at  Palermo,  will  this  year  extend  it  by 

Planting  nine  acres  more.    Hearst  and  Taylor 
ave  increased  their  orchards  by  planting  30 
acres  of  Mission  olives  this  spring. 

To  THB  EJditoe  : — The  North  Point  country 
is  within  20  miles  of  Chico,  in  Butte  county, 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  S'erra  Nevada 
monntains.  This  piece  of  land  varies  from  3  to 
5  miles  in  width  and  from  12  to  15  miles  in 
length,  and  is  at  an  elevation  of  from  1800  to 
2800  feet.  It  i^  heavily  timbered  with  sugar 
pine,  tir,  cedar  and  red  uak.  There  are  as  many 
natural  advantages  offered  to  the  iadostrions 
home-seeker  here  as  any  place  in  the  State. 
The  timber,  if  manufactured  into  lumber,  is  of 
almost  incalculable  value,  and  the  land,  after 
being  cleared,  has  been  prooved  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Trees  grow  as  thriftily  and  bear  as  heavily  as 
in  any  portion  of  the  State.  Grain  sown  for  hay 
yields  from  one  to  two  tons  per  acre.  The 
climate  is  all  that  could  be  desired  and  the 
water  is  as  good  as  there  is  in  the  world. 
There  are  two  district  schools  established  with 
comfortable  school-houses;  also  a  store  and  a 
postofBce. .  The  road  leading  to  Chico  is  good 
for  a  new  one  and  in  time  will  be  improved. 
But  what  is  most  needed  and  must  be  had  is 
some  portable  mills  owned  and  run  by  prac- 
tical men  that  will  give  employment  to  the 
citizens  in  manufacturing  into  lumber  the 
timber  that  otherwise  must  be  burned  in  clear- 
ing the  land.  Uncleared  land  varies  in  price 
from  $5  to  $15  per  acre.  M. 

Fresno. 

BiHterprue:  Last  week  we  bad  an  opportunity 
to  sample  tomato  catsup,  grape  jelly  and  canned 
pears  and  peaches,  all  put  up  under  a  handsome 
lithographed  label  bearing  Mrs.  Nevins'  name. 
We  have  never  seen  an  article  of  commercial 
jelly  that  at  all  equaled  Mrs.  Nevins'  Morocco 
grape. 

Kern. 

Oalifomian:  There  will  be  two  raisin-driers 
erected  here  this  summer — one  for  the  Rosedale 
Vineyard  Company  and  the  other  by  the  Rose- 
dale  Fruit  and  Packing  Company.  The  plans 
will  be  submitted  by  Alex  Gordon  of  Fresno  of 
a  new  patent  steam  drier  which  is  the  most 
perfect  drier  yet  improvised  for  the  perfect  cur- 
ing of  raisins  without  burning,  as  it  has  been 
found  from  experience  that  drying  by  heat 
burns  the  raisins  and  leaves  them  hard  and 
tasteless. 

Glenn. 

Orland  Nevit:  We  mentioned  last  week  that 
a  larger  amount  of  trees  were  being  planted 
this  spring  ihan  usual.  We  have  received  the 
numbers  from  a  good  many  planters,  but  there 
are  numerous  other  small  lots  being  set  out  of 
which  we  have  no  record.  At  the  Hall  ranch, 
on  Stony  creek,  there  are  70  acres  being  planted 
to  prunes,  which  will  take  in  the  neighborhood 
of  9000  trees.  R.  B.  Murdoch  has  added  2S0 
trees  to  his  20-acre  prune  orchard.    T.  J.  Kirk- 


patrick  and  sons  are  planting  3000  trees,  mostly 
prunes,  the  balance  peaches  and  apricots.  Perry 
Seevers  has  put  in  about  600  trees,  mostly  al- 
monds. P.  D.  Bane  has  added  to  his  almond 
orchard,  adjoining  town,  2450  trees,  which 
makes  u  total  for  his  almond  orchard  of  5152 
trees.  Has  also  planted  this  season  a  variety 
orchard  of  114  trees,  and  set  250  black  fig  trees 
along  the  creek  to  serve  as  a  wind-break.  As 
near  as  can  be  judged,  says  the  News,  including 
the  number  of  small  plantings,  there  has  been 
a  total  of  over  16,000  trees  set  out  in  this  neigh- 
borhood this  season. 

Los  Angeles. 

The  shipment  of  winter  vegetables  from 
Southern  California  to  the  East  in  carload  lots 
is  assuming  large  proportions.  The  Southern 
California  Railway  reports  shipments  for  Janu- 
ary at  2,000,000  pounds  more  than  for  January, 
1892,  an  increase  of  100  per  cent.  The  prin- 
cipal vegetables  shipped  are  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
and  celery. 

IVIendocino. 

The  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Company  has 
shipped  a  2000-egg  incubator  to  J.  S.  Pitman, 
Ukiah,  Mendocino  county. 

Monterey. 

A  petition  for  a  squirrel  bounty  has  been 
rejected  by  the  Supervisors  of  Monterey  county. 

Lompoc  Journal:  A  correspondent  of  the  In- 
dependent gives  the  acreage  planted  in  fruit  trees 
this  season  in  Santa  Rita  valley  as  follows: 

Acres. 


W.  I.  Nichols,  Apricots   40 

H.  M.  Hopkins,  English  Walnuts   20 

E.  Hornbeck,  Prunes  and  Apples   50 

David  Streeter,  Apples   10 

Oscar  McGee,  Prunes  and  Apples   20 

Henry  Dryden,  Prunes   20 

E.  Crist,  Prnhes   5 

E.  M.  Mallory,  Apples  and  Pears   13 

Mr.  I.  Winget,  Prunes   10 

Total  188 


Oranse. 

Blade  :  A  coyote  scalp  was  brought  into  the 
County  Clerk's  office  yesterday,  the  first  one  for 
several  weeks.  Coyotes  are  becoming  very 
scarce  in  this  county,  a  fact  pleasing  to  sheep- 
raisers. 

Blade:  As  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  set- 
tled operations  will  be  commenced  on  the  big 
dam  and  ditches  of  the  San  Joaquin  ranch  irri- 
gation system,  and  the  work  will  be  pushed 
rapidly  to  completion.  Next  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  beet-sugar  factory  in  this  county  the 
irrigating  of  the  San  Joaquin  ranch  is  the  most 
important  work  to  be  done  in  the  county  this 
year. 

Anaheim  Oazette :  Mr.  Staley  has  92  orange 
trees — less  than  an  acre — the  fruit  on  which  is 
in  every  way  the  equal  of  the  best  in  the 
market.  He  was  recently  offered  $600  for  the 
crop,  which  he  refused.  He  is  shipping  the 
oranges  himself,  and  has  already  sent  out  the 
fruit  from  13  trees.  He  informs  ns  that  if  he 
does  as  well  with  the  rest  of  his  trees,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  he  will  clear  $800  for 
the  crop.  Pretty  good  for  less  than  acre  of 
ground. 

Anaheim  Oazette:  About  the  heaviest  crop 
of  oranges  in  this  locality  this  season  is  that  on 
C.  H.  Gosch's  trees.  Nearly  every  tree  in  the 
orchard  is  loaded  with  luscious  fruit,  and  from 
one  tree  25  boxes  of  large  oranges  were  picked. 
The  fruit  was  sold  at  an  estimate  of  $1  per  box, 
which  would  make  the  proceeds  $25.  Mr. 
Gosch  gets  $2500  for  his  crop.  He  is  taking  re- 
markably good  care  of  his  orchard,  and  it  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Los  Angeles  Herald :  This  Winter's  crop  of 
cabbages  in  Orange  county  will  have  netted  the 
producers  not  less  than  $10,000.  Not  less  than 
600  tons  of  cabbages  will  have  been  shipped 
out  of  here  during  the  winter,  when  the  last 
carload  leaves,  and  prices  this  season  have  been 
exceptionally  good.  The  crop  of  winter  green 
peas  has  been  larger  than  usual  this  season,  and 
from  600  to  2000  pounds  are  being  shipped  out 
of  this  city  every  week  now.  Next  winter  will 
see  a  decided  increase  in  the  acreage  planted  to 
green  peas,  as  there  is  money  in  the  business. 

To  THE  Editoe  : — Crops  never  looked  better 
in  West  Anaheim  and  vicinity.  We  have  had 
plenty  of  rain.  The  Anaheim  beet  factory  is 
not  a  success,  for  this  year  at  least.  Capitalists 
will  not  invest  their  money  in  such  an  enter- 
prise until  they  see  what  the  present  adminis- 
tration will  do  about  the  bounty.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  farmers  here  will  raise  beets  for  the 
Chino  factory.  The  railroad  agrees  to  ship 
from  here  to  Chino  for  80  or  87  cents  per  ton. 

Mary  O.  Kellogg. 

Anaheim,  March  16th. 

Placer. 

Argus:  G.  W.  Turner  is  setting  out  10  acres. 
A.  Bcroggs  is  adding  about  20  acres  more  to  his 
Ingleside  farm.  Mr.  Rider  is  getting  his  annual 
ten  acres  ready.  Jas.  Laird  is  adding  more 
orchard,  H.  L.  Bankhead  is  putting  out  5 
acres;  U.  Kelhy  10  acres,  and  building  new 
residence;  and  Mr.  C.  G.  Lavers,  who  bought 
the  Rambo  place  of  9  acres  last  season,  is  so  well 
satisfied  that  he  thought  he  could  not  get  too 
much  of  a  good  thing,  so  he  has  just  bought  20 
acres  of  the  Hickey  tract  adjoining  G.  W. 
EUery  and  will  have  it  all  set  out  this  spring. 

Sacramento. 

News:  That  there  is  to  be  considerable  in- 
creased acreage  the  coming  season  and  that 
some  of  the  old  yards  have  been  affected  by  the 
past  two  dry  seasons,  is  instanced  by  the  follow- 
inx  parties  who  have  placed  their  orders  for 
hop  roott:  Mr.  Charmer  of  Elk  Grove  (new 
vard),  90,000;  F.  W.  Mtdgley  (uew  yard),  25,000; 
jRideout,  Abbott  &  Casselman  (new  yard),  90,- 
000;  Ex-Supervisor  Bates  (new  yard),  25,000; 


George  Brewer.  15,000;  B.  V.  Hoover  of  Elk 
Grove,  60,000;  Dr.  Cutler,  17.000;  Henry  Wit- 
tenbrock,  30,000;  George  H.  Menke,  1000;  total, 
343,000. 

Sonoma. 

Sonoma  Index-Tribune:  On  a  recent  hunting 
trip  in  the  Sonoma  marshes  George  Twitchel, 
of  San  Francisco,  killed  a  very  peculiar-looking 
snipe  and  unlike  any  he  had  ever  seen  before. 
He  took  the  bird  to  Walter  Bryant,  naturalist 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  pronounced  it 
a  native  of  Alaska.  It  is  a  migratory  bird,  but 
is  the  only  specimen  ever  secured  on  this  coast. 

Tribune :  Of  the  30  carloads  of  prunes  which 
were  dried  by  Hotchkiss  &  Miller  last  year  only 
three  or  four  are  yet  to  be  shipped.  They  were 
consigned  to  New  York  merchants,  principally, 
and  their  extraordinarily  fine  quality  com- 
manded the  topmost  prices.  At  one  stage  of 
the  season  when  the  market  was  dull  Hotch- 
kiss &  Miller  feared  a  loss,  but  fortunately  for 
them  there  was  a  sudden  turu  and  the  prices 
realized  for  the  prunes  netted  them  a  big  profit. 
This  year  they  will  dry  probably  as  great  a 
quantity  of  prunes  as  last  year. 

San  Bernardino. 

The  following,  says  the  Riverside  Press,  is  a 
list  of  the  principal  cities  and  town  in  the  new 
county  of  Riverside:  Riverside,  South  River- 
side, East  Riverside,  Sun  Jacinto,  Banning, 
Beaumont,  Elsinore,  Perris,  Winchester,  Wildo- 
mar,  Murietta,  Linda  Rosa,  Temecula,  Moreno, 
Ales-iandro,  Palm  Springs,  Indio,  Walters,  Sal- 
ton,  Rincon. 

Riverside  Enterprise:  Honey  men  hereabouts 
are  feeling  jubilant  over  the  prospect  for  a  big 
crop  this  season.  The  last  three  seasons  have 
been  hard  on  bee  men  and  they  are  encouraged 
over  an  outlook  which  promises  to  change  the 
order  of  things.  The  opportune  rairts  have 
been  the  me^ans  of  furnishing  bees  an  abundance 
of  flowers  from  which  to  gather  sweets. 

Redlands  Oitrograph:  On  Thursday  of  last 
week  one  of  the  workmen  at  W.  H.  Glass* 
camp,  on  the  line  of  the  Bear  Valley  canal,  was 
sitting  down  a  short  distance  from  camp,  when 
a  wild  cat  sprang  upon  him.  The  animal 
struck  him  in  the  breast  and  attempted  to  seize 
his  throat.  The  man  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
fought  lustily  with  his  bare  hands,  yelling  for 
help  meantime.  The  men  in  camp  ran  to  his 
assistance,  surrounded  the  cat  and  stoned  it  to 
death. 

Ontario  Observer:  Hogs  are  now  worth  seven 
cents  per  pound.  At  five  cents  per  pound  pork 
can  be  produced  in  this  locality  at  an  immense 
profit.  Annually  Southern  California  expends 
more  money  for  pork  products  than  is  received 
for  her  orange  crop.  This  startling  fact  goes  to 
show  that  this  country  can  never  be  put  on  a 
prosperous  basis  till  the  people  raise  their  own 
own  meat  as  well  as  their  bread.  The  Cudahy 
people,  by  the  establishment  of  a  large  packing 
plant  in  f<os  Angeles,  are  giving  a  great  im- 
petus to  hog  raising.  Already  brood  swine  are 
bringing  fabulous  figures,  farmers  having  to 
import  them  from  the  East. 

San  Jacinto  Register:  If  there  are  any  of  our 
fruit-growers  who  are  skeptical  as  regards 
money  in  fruit-growing,  we  refer  them  to  Mr. 
B.  Tibbals,  who  has  a  40-acre  frnit  ranch  on 
Central  avenue.  Last  year  Mr.  Tibbals  shipped 
and  sold  his  pears  to  the  Colton  cannery,  a  dis- 
tance of  50  miles,  at  a  rate  that  netted  him  $210 
per  acre.  The  pears  were  so  far  superior  to  any 
raised  around  Colton  or  San  Bernardino,  that 
the  Cannery  Co.  placed  some  of  them  in  jars 
and  sent  them  to  th6  World's  Fair  for  exhibi- 
tion, but  forgot  to  put  the  name  San  Jacinto 
on  the  labels,  so  they  went  as  Colton  pears. 
Mr.  Tibbals  has  planted  ten  acres  more  this 
year  to  pears. 

San  Diego. 

Otay  Press:  This  week  G.  W.  Woolsey  pur- 
chased a  large  water  tank  that  has  been  located 
near  National  City.  The  tank  has  a  capacity 
of  100,000  gallons  and  will  be  placed  in  position 
on  his  place  here  for  irrigating  his  30  acres  that 
are  planted  to  citrus  fruit. 

Otay  Press:  The  timely  and  bountiful  rain- 
fall of  the  past  two  weeks  insures  a  good  growth 
of  hay,  and  the  orchards  and  vineyards  will 
yield  a  more  profitable  harvest  from  the  rains 
that  have  clothed  the  hills  an<i  valleys  with 
verdure  and  sent  the  waters  flowing  to  the 
ocean. 

San  Luis  OblsDo. 

Shandon  Cor.  to  San  Miguel  Courier:  "  The 
summer  of  otir  discontent  is  made  glorious 
springtime"  by  the  rains  which  have  been  dis- 
tilled in  "  the  sweet  heavens  "  and  fallen  on  all 
the  country  round  about.  The  prospects  for 
large  crops  were  never  better  than  now.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  very  large  acreage  in  grain,  thou- 
sands of  acres  have  been  broken  (summer-fal- 
lowed) for  next  year.  Farmers  are  thoroughly 
convinced  that  summer-fallowing  is  the  only 
sure  way  to  secure  a  crop. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Central:  The  grain  crop  in  the  Los  Alamos 
valley  will  be,  if  nothing  happens,  unusually 
large  this  season.  There  has  b«3n  a  lartje 
amount  of  grain  sown,  in  fact  nearly  every 
acre  of  tillab  e  land  in  the  valley  is  under  grow- 
ing crops,  and  as  we  have  had  sufficient  rain  so 
far  for  all  purposes,  the  crops  are  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Santa  Clara. 

Pctjaronian:  It  is  estimated  that  about  300 
acres  of  the  Henry  Miller  ranch,  near  Gilroy, 
will  be  planted  to  sugar  beets  this  year.  Mr. 
Miller  has  enough  good  beet  land  to  supply  a 
factory.  * 

Santa  Cruz. 

Watsonville  Rustler:  William  DeHart  has  a 
fine  display  of  Naval  oranges  at  the  Bank  of 
Watsonville  that  attracts  much  attention  and 
not  a  little  surprise  from  persons  who  labor 
under  the  erroneous  idea  that  they  know  just 


what  the  Pajaro  valley  can  produce  in  the  way 
of  fruits.  These  oranges  were  grown  on  Mr. 
DeHart's  farm,  on  the  Gorralitos  hills,  in  the 
sheltered  place  above  the  frost  line. 

Watsonville  Rustler:  The  area  devoted  to 
sngar  beets  in  this  section  of  the  State  is  no 
longer  confined  to  the  Pajaro  valley,  but  ex- 
tends beyond  Salinas  on  the  south  and  to  Gil- 
roy on  the  north.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
acreage  to  be  planted  to  sugar  beets  for  delivery 
at  the  Watsonville  factory  will  amount  to  8000 
acres  in  this  valley  and  the  Sulinas  valley, 
where  the  cultivation  of  the  root  is  no  longer 
an  experiment.  Now  comes  Henry  Miller,  who 
proposes  to  plant  300  acree  to  beets  on  his  ranch 
near  Gilroy.  There  is  plenty  of  land  in  that 
locality  adapted  to  sngar  beets,  and  as  the  rail- 
road company  has  fixed  the  rate  of  hauling 
from  Gilroy  and  other  stations  between  here 
and  San  Jose  at  $1  per  ton,  it  will  give  the  beet- 
growers  a  chance  to  make  money  on  their 
crops. 

Tulare. 

Visalia  DMa:  To  date  there  have  been  no 
frosts  heavy  enough  to  work  an  injury  to  the 
almond  and  apricot  trees,  now  in  full  bloom. 
With  freedom  from  heavy  frosts  t  ie  remainder 
of  the  season,  the  apricot  crop  will  be  exceed- 
ingly large. 

Visalia  Delta:  The  wheat  crops  on  the  West 
Side  will  be  better  than  those  of  1889  and  1890. 
Young  R.  Stevens  says  that  wheat  in  the  sinks 
of  the  Poso  Chine  will  yield  15  sacks  to  the 
acre,  if  not  more.  Mr.  Stevens  bad  400  acres  in 
the  sinks  in  1890  that  averaged  22  sacks  to  the 
acre. 

Porterville  Enterprise:  R.  H.  MacDonald  has 
just  received  500  lemon  trees.  Rev.  C.  N. 
Flanders  800  orange  and  lemon  trees,  C.  W. 
Baswell  550  orange  trees  and  1200  seedlings  for 
nursery  purposes.  These  gentlemen  will  set 
out  the  above  trees  immediately  on  their  re- 
spective places. 

A  land  patent  for  160  acres  of  Uncle  Sam's 
domain  has  been  issued  to  a  Tulare  county  In- 
dian. The  patent  is  issued  on  the  conditions 
that  the  title  conveyed  shall  not  be  alienated  or 
encumbered  either  by  voluntary  conveyance  or 
by  judgment,  decree  or  order  of  any  court,  or 
subject  to  taxation  of  any  character  for  a  period 
of  20  years. 

Han  ford  Journal :  Prospects  for  crops  were 
never  better  at  this  season  of  the  year  than 
they  are  at  the  present.  The  late  and  frequent 
rains  have  kept  the  ground  in  excellent  condi- 
tion and  there  has  been  very  little  frost  to  re- 
tard the  growth  of  the  young  grain.  The  buds 
on  the  fruit  trees  show  that  an  abundant  crop 
is  in  prospect. 

Visalia  Delta:  Carp  have  destroyed  nearly  all 
other  kinds  of  fish  once  so  plentiful  in  our 
streams.  Persons  living  on  Tulare  lake  report 
that  salmon  trout,  perch  and  catfish  are  not 
near  so  plentiful  now  as  in  former  years.  It  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  to  catch  carp  weigh- 
ing 20  to  30  pounds,  but  they  are  poor  eating  by 
the  side  of  the  varieties  of  fish  tney  have  de- 
stroyed. 

Lemoore  Leader:  A  gentleman  who  was  vis- 
iting in  the  vicinity  of  Tulare  lake  this  week 
reports  the  following:  "  When  the  wind  blows 
hard,  big  fish  are  washed  out  on  to  the  level 
land,  and  one  of  the  ranchers  who  has  a  drove 
of  hogs  is  coining  money  as  the  result.  The 
fish  are  greedily  devoured  by  the  hogs,  who 
stand  along  the  water  edge  and  snatch  them  np 
as  soon  as  a  fish  is  thrown  oat  on  land  and  left 
by  the  receding  water.  The  hogs  are  fattening 
fast  and  no  cost  for  food." 

Sutter. 

J.  C.  Frasier  was  up  from  Grand  Island 
Friday  and  stated  that,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  all  of  his  irrain  was  drowned  out  in 
Colusa  county,  he  will  have  lOCKJ  acres  in  Sutter 
county,  says  the  Colusa  Sun.  About  7000  acres 
of  Mr.  Frasier's  grain  was  drowned.  If  it  lets 
up  raining  soon,  he  thinks  that  he  will  yet  get 
in  a  crop  on  a  portion  of  his  land. 

Ventura. 

Observer:  The  steamer  Lakme  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  at  the  wharf  loading  beans  to  be  ship- 
ped East.  She  will  take  about  12,000  or  15,000 
sacks. 

OREGON. 

Salem  Stitesman:  Two  carloads  of  potatoes 
were  shipped  over  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad 
to  Texas  from  Salem  yesterday.  Two  more 
carloads  will  follow  the  latter  part  of  this  week. 

WASHINGTON. 

A  Coming  Ihdcstky. — Walla  Walla  States- 
man :  The  beet-sugar  industry  is  undoubtedly 
destined  to  cut  a  big  figure  in  this  State.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  experiment 
that  our  soil  is  capable  of  producing  beets  that 
will  yield  24  per  cent  of  saccharine  material, 
while  in  otner  States  where  sugar  beets  are 
grown  14  per  cent  is  considered  a  big  average. 

Wilbur  Register:  As  if  to  add  gteater  havoc 
among  the  herds  of  the  Indians,  gray  wolves 
are  said  to  have  made  their  appearance  on  the 
reservaiion  and  the  already  half-famished 
horses  and  cattle  are  being  killed  by  them  in 
great  numbers.  It  is  estimated  by  persons  who 
have  been  on  the  reservation  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  stock  on  the  reservation,  from  opposite 
the  Spokane  river  to  the  boundary,  line  are 
already  dead.  Caynses  will  bring  a  good  price 
next  summer. 


Trumball  &  Beebe's  Seed  Catalogue 

This  old  reliable  seed  house  sends  its  illustrated 
catalogue  for  1893  to  all  who  desire  it.  Their 
stock  is  new  and  ol  the  highest  quality  that  can  be 
obtained.  The  firm  reports  business  for  the  past 
year  satisfactory,  and  the  outlook  for  the  coming 
season  very  encouraging.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
patronage  of  old  friends  will  tie  continued,  and  that 
many  new  patrons  may  be  added. 


•11  arch  25,  1893. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY 

 BUY  

The  Best. 


THE 


Horse  Liniment 

[s  OertalDly  the  Best  Preparation  of  Its 
Kind  in  tbe  Market.  Ranchers,  Stock- 
Raisers  and  Horse-Ownera  of  Every  De- 
scription WJU  Tell  You  That  It  Does  Good 
Work  Every  Time. 


UiusBg  H  H.  MooBi  &  Sons.  St'icliton,  Oal.— Okntlii- 
mbm:  In  answ  r  to  your  ioqu'iy,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H  H.  H.  I  iaiment  on  my  Holland  prize-wiontng 
cow,  "  L«na  M  nio  "  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  ralved  the  next  day,  and 
while  still  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  tbe  larg^est 
jauthentlcated  quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  ooast 

10}  gallouB  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  re- 
lief rec  Ived  from  your  remedy.  T  consider  it  a  necessity 

D  my  stablis,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
afe,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  It,  ai 
Ibey  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Rpsptctfully 
yoan,  FRANK  H  BUKKK, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holstelna  and  BeiksblreB. 
Uenio  Patk,  Cal„  January  22d,  1S89. 


MANUPACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

248  MMN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


PERKINS,  BRANDT  &  CO., 

117  MAIN  ST  .  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

This  Low  Price 

PUMPING 
MACHINE 

 Is  Expressly  

 Designed  for  


Irrigation 


WATER SDPPL? 


.FROM. 


WELLS. 


The  Pump  is  all 
Brass  and  the  Work- 
ing Parts  miy  b- 
draw  I  up  IhrouKh 
the  Pipe  for  Repairs. 

It  has  very  long 
stroke,  great  capac. 
it}  and  durability 

IMPORTANT- Our 
Economical  Pumping 
Equipments  elevate 
water  for  land  irri- 
gation at  a  less  cost 
per  iicre  than  water 
now  supplied  by  the 
canal  syst-'m'?  in  use. 

BPSCIiL  BSTIMATBS 
ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  MACLEOD  CULTIVATOR. 


&reall7  ifliDroveil  for  Orcliaril,  Field  or  Viaeyard ! 

Cheapest,  Strongest,  Lightest,  tasiest  Handled. 
FIve-'oot,  convertible  Into  6,  7  or  8  ft.  Caltivates  weeds 
and  levels  at  one  easy  operation,  with  two  hordes. 

"  The  most  perfect  cultivator  made;  lighters  draft  and 
by  tar  the  easiest  handled  "— W.  L.  Pbbt,  Burbank. 

"The easiest  draft;  built  on  correct  principles;  works 
clogeBt  to  the  trees  "— Btrom  A,  Clarb,  S»n  Bsrnaidino. 

"  Does  13  acres  a  day  with  span  of  1060  horses."— B. 
A.  Cbippbm  &  Son,  Pasadena. 

"  A  li  jht  team  has  worked  It  many  mootbs."-  A.  D. 
Bradbeer,  Souih  Riverside 

Chamber  of  Commercs  VYg,  Los  Angeles. 


"DEAD 


LOCK"  GOPHER  TRAP. 

Simple,  Effective. 

Double  Trigger,  "  Fish  Hook  " 
Jaws.  8bow  this  cut  to  your 
dealer  »n  1  take  no  othtr  trap 

Price  26  cts.  each  or  $3.00  doz. 
delivered.    Sole  M'f'rs,  Ira  JT. 

White 
&  Son, 
Pomona 
Cal. 


N  1893 


All  Roads  Lead  to  Chicago. 
THE  CHICAGO.  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY 
LEADS  THE  VAN, 

EXCURSION  RATES  TO  THE  WORLD'S  PAIR. 

WRITE  OR  APPLY  TO  112  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

p.  D.  METER,  PasB.  Agt-  O.  L.  OANFI5ILD,  GeB'l  Agt. 


FXt-^DrOIS    SMITH    c*5  OO., 


hanufacturbr  of 


FOft.  TO-OC^JNT  A^^TH33E*.  TTVT'OXl.KS. 

Hydraulic,  irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.   180  BBALB  STBEBT.  SAN  PBANOISOO,  CAL. 

iron  cat,  punched  and  formed,  tor  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  TooIb  supplied  for 
making  Pipe.     Estimates  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  for  coating  all 
sizes  of  Pipes  with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAQGN  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Delivered  Aoywliera  In  the 

United  States. 
Tbege  Scales  have  STEEL  BEARINQS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  UIND. 
From  26  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scales  o(  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  In  stock. 

Trnman.  Hooker  ft  Co..  Saa  Fraaoisoo. 


THE 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ION  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES, 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURIN6. 


By  GUSTAV  EISBN. 


Thia  Is  the  Standard  Worlc  on  tbe  Ralaln  Industry  In  California.  It  has  been 
approved  by  Prof.  Hllerard,  Prof.  Wlckaon,  Mr.  Cbae.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Balsln  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  the  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.  or  Its  Attents  at  Ihe  uniform  price  of 
$3.00.  postage  prepaid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 


THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Market  St. 


San  Francisco. 


ULAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 

10, 12  and  14  ft. 
Cheaper  than  any 
First-Class  Hill  In 
^    ........  the  market. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  In 
the  world. 

10-foot  Wr^e 

12-foot   for 

U-foot  Prices 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADDRKSB— 

rRnHAH.  HOUKER  k  CO.,  San  Frapcisco  or  FresBo 

"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  insecticide. 

Sole  Agents, 

LAND  FOR  SALE 

Choice  F'ult  l,aD<l  Cheap  near  Saratoga,  Santa 
CUta  county  in  lots  to  suit. 

$3000  —  SO-Aore  Tract,  partia'ly  improved,  nea 
Fresno  CSty. 

JOHN   P.  BYXBBB, 
No.  4  2  Market  et  aan  Frtr  clano. 

HORACE  B.  GALE, 

CONSULTING  MEPHANICAL  ENGINEER. 

FOBMKRI.Y 

PROFESSOR    OF    MECHANICAL  ENQINEBRING 

  AT  TUB 

ntanfnrd  ITnlTerally. 

Specialties:    Steam   Engi  eerliiif  Electric  Uchtlog  and 

Power  TranamiBflion. 
Office:  40  California  Bireet,  Uan  FrancUco. 


■ 

Its 

K6iF 

r,'l(ii 

An  Odd 

Leap  Year. 

Four  won't  go  in  1893  but  Page  Fence  will.  And  its  a 
I«ap  year  with  us  too  Sales  for  February  leaped  to 
three  times  the  amount  sold  last  year  In  same  mi  ntb. 
Nearly  every  m  le  went  where  it  has  been  used  for 
years.   No  mushroom  growth  here. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  (^n.  Adrian.  Micli. 


GRUB^^'STUMP 

MACHINE. 


jjiT-M-R^kloneiJbeiT^ 

Will  pull  an  Drdinar/_ 
i,Jrubml^MlNUTESJ 


of  (wo  A6re«  at  a  *t(tlnc.  A  man .  ft  boy  tod  a  bone  cto  opcr- 
ftt«  It.  No  heavy  Chiilni.  or  rods  U)  handle.  The  orop  oo  a  r«w 
■dren  tbe  firnt  y-ar  will  pay  for  the  Maohiae.  Seod  postal  card  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  ffiviuK  price,  terms,  testiDaotiiala.  also  full 
Iftrormatlau  coDcerDiug  our  IXL.  Grubber.  Address  UauuTrs, 
JAMES  MILNE  &  SON,  SCOTCH  OlOVE,  IOWA. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Sorveylng,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 

ras  MABKBTST.,SAN  FBANOISOO.OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  TAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  iK\  Bullion  and  Cbiclnatlon  Assay 
Wowiil;  e  Assay,  $10.    Full  cour»e  of  assaying.  IBO 
BSTABU8HED  1864.  tr  Send  for  circular 


"KEYSTONE" 

Corn  Planters 

STANDARD  FOR  25  YEARS. 
IMPROVED  UP  TO  DATB. 

"TRACY"  COMBINATION 

CORN  PLANTER. 


m  proved  lor  1893. 

Combines  a  Rotary  Drop  Planter,  a  Check 
Bower  and  a  Drill. 

"CALT"  ROTARY  DROP 
PLANTER. 


A  plain,  rotary  drop   

planter  for  bund  dropping  or  with  "Key- 
stone" or  any  otherCheck  Kowerattachment 

"^JUNIOR"  CORN  PLANTER. 

Slldo  Cut-Off  Drop. 
Nearly  ."iU.OOiJ  sold. 
Tbe  moot  accurate 
most  durable 
planter 
made. 


Largely  used  for  Ensilage  Com. 
Send  for  free  book  "How  to  Plant  Com. 

KEYSTONE   MFG.  CO., 

STEAUNO,  Ilili. 


ROCHESTER 

STEEL  FRAME 

ORCHARD  and 

VINEYARD 

GANG  PLOW. 


C9 
Ul 

X 
C9 

Zi 

EASY  DRAFT.  AMPLE  STRENGTH. 

Steel  Frame  Outside  of  Wheel  PreventB 
Injory  Daring  Close  CQltivalion. 

Lever  Adjuets  Depth  while  Plowiner. 

"I  have  now  In  use  6  of  yonr  Rochester  G«'g  Plows 
and  desire  tu  say  that  they  give  exr-ell  nt  satisfaction, 
and  I  find  them  indl»nens4l)le  The  price  is  so  much  re- 
duced from  th«t  formerly  paid  for  a  like  impl-  ment  that 
no  orchardisi  thould  do  without  a  Rochteter." 

[Signed.!         N.  P.  CHIPMAN. 

G.  Q.  WIOKSON  &  CO., 

S  and  5  Front  Street.  San  Fra-olsoo,  Cal. 
8X1  So.  Broadway,  lot  /»iig;el«»«. 


$100.00  Reward ! 

If  Browne's  Fat.  Squirrel 

Exterminator  Tails  to  Kill. 


SEND  FOR  OIROUUR 

3I4&3I6 
3.  Spring 
Street, 


F.  B.  Browne 
liOB  Angeles, 
Cal. 


'AGENTS  ?50to$ioa 


 .'week, 

.  UeotH.  BmaellerknoWD,  Need 
uiuri^ry  boQBO,  ylaouof  btiHlocss  or  fnriD 
he  yi  ur  round,  ^'lliime"  Electric  9liiU>r 
ruuHkllklDdttorilKtitinaahlucry.  Gbt'ftp 
est  powerou  earth.  CoDDe«U:<l  losUiktlr  Mi 
wash  or  Bcwinn  manhln<>,  eorn  iiholw. 
piimpB.  fanB.laihcji.  Jfiwolers'  or  dcotMlT 
mnohlnery,  Ao.  Ckaii,  NoUelew,  ImsU 
a  llfo-tlme.   No  exp«rlMkM  aeedad.  T» 
->  Hbow  Id  op4>r»(loo  in««u  a  >ml«.  Qoar* 
Bat«ed.  ProQis  Immeiiw.  OtroDlan  fnm, 
W.  <X  HARBISON  A  00..€oliuDbu«.  O 


PILES 


\  oLEATK  OK  BlCURA  cures  F'ilee, 
(  Outs,  Brji^es,  Burns  »nd  InflaQi- 
[matloD.    Succeeds  everywhere. 
;       Postpaid.  tl.OO per  I ackage. 

BIOURA.  CO., 9380  8antome8t.,San Franolaco 
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Notes  from  the  Worthy  Master. 

Don't  forget  to  observe  Children's  Day. 
Select  your  own  time  in  the  month  May 
or  June.  But  be  sure  to  have  it  known  that 
it  is  to  be  a  "  gala  day,"  and  that  the  exer- 
cises be  appropriate  for  the  children  of  the 
Grange  and  the  farm  home.  Invite  all 
friends  of  the  Grange  to  be  present. 

Merced  Grange,  No.  7,  has  arranged  to 
hold  a  public  meeting  on  Saturday,  May  7th, 
in  honor  of  the  children  of  its  jurisdiction. 
May  other  Granges  do  likewise. 

The  Patrons  of  Contra  Costa  county  ex- 
pect to  hold  a  union  picnic  some  time  in  the 
early  spring,  at  a  point  where  all  can  easily 
attend.  Announcement  will  be  made  in  due 
time.  That  the  affair  will  be  a  success  goes 
without  saying  to  those  acquainted  with 
Contra  Costa  Patrons. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  State 
Grange  of  California  will  meet,  as  required 
by  law,  at  220  Market  street,  San  Francisco, 
on  Tuesday,  April  4,  1893,  at  10:30  A.  M. 
Any  one  having  business  before  that  body 
will  take  due  notice  and  govern  themselves 
accordingly.       E.  W.  Davis,  Chairman. 

Those  local  "  notes  "  from  your  Grange 
have  been  few  and  far  between  of  late. 
What  is  the  matter  ?  The  Grange  organ  is 
very  anxious  for  Grange  news.  Send  items, 
pithy,  pointed  and  newsy,  of  your  Grange 
and  its  doings.  Send  them  now.  Don't 
wait.  There  are  25  Granges  that  ought  to 
send  "  notes  "  every  week.  Come  to  the 
front,  fellow-Patrons.  Let  us  know  what 
you  are  doing  and  how  you  are  succeeding. 
If  you  don't  look  a  "  little  out,"  we  shall  call 
on  you  by  name,  through  the  Rural,  for  an 
account  of  your  stewardship. 

Take  up  a  collection  in  your  Grange  some 
day  for  the  Grange  Temple.  Send  the  pro- 
ceeds, under  seal  of  the  Grange,  to  John 
Trimble,  Secretary  National  Grange,  P.  of 
H.,  514  F  street,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  the 
credit  of  ''Grange  Temple  Fund."  He  will 
send  receipt  for  ihe  amount. 

Are  you  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  the  Grange  is  the  best  organization 
in  existence  ior  the  farmers  of  America  ? 
By  the  co-opeta'ion  which  is  possible  in 
the  Grange  the  material  relations  of  life  can 
be  made  to  be  largely  under  the  control  of 
the  members  of  the  Grange.  It  is  of  great- 
est importance  that  we  use  to  advantage  all 
the  important  means  of  the  Grange  which 
have  been  provided  for  the  benefit  of  its 
members.  Among  these,  don't  forget  the 
trade-card  plan  of  buying  your  goods.  There 
is  a  good  margin  of  profit  in  it  for  you,  as 
can  be  verified  by  those  Granges  that  have 
acted  unitedly  in  purchasing.  By  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislature,  mutual  insurance 
will  soon  be  available.  We  believe  great 
good  will  follow  for  the  farmers,  but  we  urge 
our  members  not  to  plunge  headlong  into 
any  and  every  wild  scheme  of  insurance 
that  may  present  itself.  Remember  our 
Grange  adage,  "  Go  slow  and  keep  in  the 
middle  of  the  road." 


Open  Letter  From  Worthy  Master 
Davis. 

To  Masters  of  Surordinate  Granges 
IN  California  : — The  season  for  renewing 
Grange  work  is  at  hand.  Upon  you  de- 
volves a  most  important  du:y.  To  your 
skill  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  to  your 
fidelity  and  love  lor  the  Order,  the  members 
of  your  Grange  have  intrusted  its  welfare 
for  the  year  1893.  How  well  are  you  going 
to  meet  that  responsibility,  and  how  fully  re- 
deem the  pledge  you  took  on  the  day  of 
your  installation?  It  is  a  well  known  law  of 
mechanics  that  no  machine  will  run  without 
some  sort  of  power — perhaps  unseen— out- 
side  of  itself.  So  with  your  powerful  ma- 
chine— the  Grange.  It  must  have  help — 
You  are  the  engineer.  On  your  efforts  a 
great  deal  depends.  See  to  it,  that  each  one 
of  the  members  has  a  work  to  do.  Encour- 
age by  well  directed  thought  the  full  attend- 
ance of  all  members,  and  then  see  to  it  that 
they  are  well  paid  for  such  attendance. 
Don't  allow  any  of  the  time  of  the  session 
to  "drag"!  Confer  the  degrees  in  a  feeling 
and  thoughtful  way.  To  do  this  you  and 
your  officers  will  have  to  study  the  Ritual. 
Pass  on  parliamentary  questions  promptly, 
yet  correctly  1  To  do  this  you  will  have  to 
study  the  Digest  and  Cushing's  Manual. 
I  especially  urge  upon  Masters  to  see  that 
all  persons,  m  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
Grange  who  are  worthy  and  eligible,  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  Grange;  with  its 
constitution,  by-laws,  declaration  of  pur- 
posts,  history,  achievements,  aims  for  the 
future,  as  well  as  with  its  social,  moral  and 


educational  advantages.  Especially  engage 
the  attention  of  the  young  people  of  your 
section.  Take  your  team,  buggy  or  light 
wagon,  family,  and  some  application  blanks 
and  spend  part  of  a  day  now  and  then  this 
year,  in  calling  on  your  neighbors  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  Grange  —  you  see  your 
Grange  neighbors  at  every  meeting — and  try 
to  get  them  to  become  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry. By  such  interest  on  your  part  you 
will  be  surprised  to  see  how  your  Grange 
will  grow  in  numbers,  in  interest  and  in  use- 
fulness? The  Master  must  be  zealous,  earn- 
est, progressive,  faithful  and  interested  if  he 
would  make  a  success  of  his  work.  If  he  is, 
and  will  communicate  and  advise  freely  with 
his  members,  he  cannot  fail.  Success  is 
sure.  One  more  suggestion.  Have  you,  in 
yoar  Grange,  a  committee  on  "Woman's 
Work?  '  If  not,  my  suggestion  is  to  appoint 
such  a  committee  at  once.  Name  the  sisters 
who  are  wide-awake  Patrons,  and  give  them 
full  authority.  They  will  soon  start  your 
Grange  to  work;  for  the  mothers  and  sweet- 
hearts will  see  that  "  Children's  Day "  is 
observed,  that  sociables  are  given,  that 
music  is  furnished,  that  a  class  is  ready  for 
the  degreess  and  a  harvest  feast  is  waiting 
for  the  candidates.  They  will  see  that  your 
Grange  hall  is  ornamented,  and  that  some 
method  of  raising  funds  for  a  Grange  Tem- 
ple is  devised.  They  will  not  forget  Flora's, 
Pomona's  and  Ceres'  day,  and  the  women  of 
the  Grange  will  never,  never  forget  the  girls 
and  the  boys  who  ought  to  join  the  Grange. 
Let  us,  with  a  fixedness  of  purpose,  build  up 
the  Grange  as  it  ought  to  be  built  up.  See 
that  a  few  new  Granges  are  organized  in 
your  own  or  in  a  neighboring  county!  The 
State  Grange  will  pay  you  for  such  work. 
Meet  the  County  or  State  Deputy  at  the 
depot  or  at  the  neighboring  Grange  the  day 
before  your  meeting  or  ask  some  one  of 
your  officers  or  members  to  do  so  if  it  is  im- 
possible for  you  to  do  it,  when  your  Grange 
is  to  be  visited.  See  that  said  officer  gets  a 
fair  start  on  his  way  to  the  next  appointment. 
Go  with  him  if  you  can  do  so,  and  ask  a  del- 
egation of  your  members  to  accompany 
you.  It  adds  much  pleasure  to  the  occasion 
to  have  all  these  details  looked  after  by 
some  one.  The  Master  is  the  proper  per- 
son to  do  it,  or  to  see  that  it  is  done.  His 
Grange  naturally  expects  him  to  be  vigilant 
for  the  good  of  the  Order,  and  when  he 
shows  the  will,  the  members  will  always 
help  him  find  the  way.  Let  us  work  unitedly, 
persistently,  intelligently  for  the  Grange  we 
love  so  well!  E.  W.  Davis. 

Santa  Rosa,  March  20th,  1893. 


The  Secretary's  Golnmn. 


Bjr  A.  T,  DKWiir,  Seoretary  State  Orange  of  California. 

San  Jose  Meeting.— Eden  and  Temes- 
cal  Grange  will  no  doubt  respond  well  to  the 
invitation  of  San  Jose  Grange,  for  a  grand 
turn-out  to  listen  to  Master  Davis,  Lecturer 
Huffman  and  other  able  speakers. 

Articles  for  this  column  must  be  re- 
ceived always  as  early  as  Tuesday  forenoon 
(and  sometimes  on  Monday  in  case  of  holi- 
days, etc.).  Send  us  news,  when  prac- 
ticable, with  your  quarterly  reports. 

Storm  and  Dearth. — The  recent  pro- 
tracted storm  seems  to  have  prevented 
Grange  meetings,  causing  a  dearth  of  Grange 
items  for  the  Secretary's  Column.  We  hope 
a  fruitful  season  (for  items  as  well  as  farm 
products)  will  follow. 

Picnics. — Many  Grange  and  farmers' 
picnics  will  no  doubt  be  held  during  April 
and  May.  Wherever  attempted  they  almost 
universally  prove  a  grand  success.  It  is 
well  that  they  should  oe  announced  early. 
Pains  should  be  taken  not  to  have  appoint- 
ments interfere  with  one  another. 

Ready  for  the  Field.— Past  Master 
Overhiser  has  sent  for  a  supply  of  free 
Grange  literature  and  other  equipments  for 
soon  taking  the  field  in  the  recruiting  service 
of  the  Grange.  His  route  will  scon  be  an- 
nounced. Wherever  he  goes,  farmers  will 
find  an  earnest  and  faithful  husbandman  in 
their  field. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet 
Tuesday,  April  4ih.  Meanwhile  it  will  be 
well  for  membets  to  consult  in  regard  to  the 
best  time  and  manner  of  holding  special 
meetings  to  be  addressed  by  State  officers 
and  Lecturers  in  each  locality.  All  sugges- 
tions feasible  should  be  sent  in  previous  to 
that  meeting,  which  is  the  regular  semi- 
annual session. 

Bro.  S.  P.  Sanders,  whose  fruit  farm  is 
near  San  Jose,  has  recently  put  down  a  well 
to  be  used  fOr  irrigation  purposes  by  pump- 
ing process,  according  to  the  following  de 
scription  in  Tree  and  Farm:  "  He  first 
made  an  excavation  5x8  feet  in  size  to  the 
depth  of  83  feet,  finding  quite  a  flow  of  water 
at  that  depth.  Then  he  bored  down  to  a 
depth  of  120  feet,  finding  another  stratum  of 
gravel,  and  then  still  farther  to  a  depth  of 


144  feet,  where  the  water  seems  inex- 
haustible. Mr.  Holburn,  near  by,  is  also 
sinking  a  well  for  the  same  purpose.''  As 
orchard  trees  in  that  section  become  larger, 
irrigation  seems  desirable. 

From  Connecticut. — Bro.  L.  J.  Wells, 
of  Winstock,  Conn.,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Grange  during  our  old  friend  J.  H.  Hale's 
term  as  Master,  called  in  on  Monday.  He 
has  been  in  Colorado  the  past  three  years 
and  will  spend  a  few  weeks  in  California 
with  his  wife  and  son,  Frank  A.  Wells. 
They  will  probably  visit  Stockton  and  some 
other  Granges  en  route  to  Southern  Califor- 
nia on  their  way  home.  Sojourning  Patrons 
are  always  welcome  within  our  California 
gates. 

Temescal  Grange  held  a  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive  meeting  last  Saturday. 
A  very  able  paper  on  Silver  Question, 
written  by  Bro.  Stevens,  was  read  by  Sister 
Stevens.  A  very  lively  discussion  insued 
which  was  participated  in  by  Bros.  Good- 
enough,  Woodhams  and  Frink. 

Sister  Libby,  from  Watsonville  Grange, 
was  also  present  and  made  some  very  pleas- 
ing remarks  in  regard  to  the  Grange  work 
at  Watsonville.  Excellent  memorial  resolu- 
tions on  the  death  of  Sister  Frink  were  read 
by  Sister  Paine,  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  adopted. 

the  grange  campaign  for  1893. 

The  next  two  months  will  probably  be  the 
best  season  of  the  year  for  organizing  and 
reorganizing  Granges.  We  believe  that 
good  and  effective  work  could  be  begun  at 
Placerville,  Newcastle,  Salinas,  Paso  Robles 
and  many  other  places.  Every  patron  who 
is  willing  to  go  to  work  in  the  cause  should 
buckle  on  his  armor  and  do  battle  where 
help  is  wanted. 

The  Grange  is  the  oldest  and  most  sub- 
stantial farmer's  organization.  Without  dis- 
paragement to  any,  it  is  a  fact  that  while 
other  fraternal  organizations  are  losing 
ground  is  an  opportune  time  for  Patrons  to 
put  forth  active  and  strong  efforts  to  increase 
the  number  of  Granges  and  members  in  this 
State.  If  special  help  is  needed  in  any 
quarter,  the  Master  of  the  State  Grange  will 
be  pleased  to  designate  able  lecturers  and 
helpers  to  labor  wherever  they  may  do  the 
most  good. 

By  action  of  the  State  Grange  in  1891-2, 
the  Sisters  were  especially  invited  to  engage 
in  recruiting  work,  and  concerning  those  who 
are  willing  and  ready  notice  should  be  given 
to  the  Master  or  Secretary. 

Adulterations.— The  Grange  has  taken 
the  lead  in  efforts  to  secure  legislation 
against  the  adulteration  of  food,  with  good 
hopes  of  success.  The  Farmers''  Friend 
well  says: 

"No  one  can  deny  that  adulteration  is  a 
swindle,  and  it  should  not  be  permitted  ex- 
cept the  manufacturer  stamps  the  character 
of  the  article  in  the  package.  There  is  no 
objection  to  cotton  in  woolen  cloth  if  the 
article  be  labeled  and  sold  for  cotton  mix. 
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Nor  is  there  any  objection  to  chiccory  in 
coffee  if  people  know  it  is  there,  and  are 
willing  to  buy  it.  We  should  have  some 
strict  laws  in  this  country  against  swindling 
adulterations,  and  heavy  penalties  for  their 
violation.  If  a  man  can't  be  punished  for 
chopping  coffje  berries  out  of  chiccory,  a 
farmer  shouldn't  be  fined  for  putting  stones 
in  wool  to  make  it  weigh  heavier. 

"  Over  in  England  they  have  a  good  law, 
under  which  government  analyzers  are  ap- 
pointed in  nearly  every  town,  and  it  is  their 
duty,  on  application,  to  analyze,  for  a  small 
fee,  any  article  the  purity  of  which  is  sus- 
pected. He  is  required  to  make  a  record  of 
this  analysis,  and  to  take  all  precautions 
against  injustice  to  either  seller  or  buyer. 
In  Germany  the  inspection  service  is  thor- 
ough and  searching,  and  when  a  merchant  is 
caught  handling  impure  goods,  he  must 
either  tell  where  he  purchased  them  or  have 
his  shop  closed  up.  In  this  country  we  need 
some  such  laws." 


PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY  ! 

Jewels,  Badges,  Working  Tools, 
beals,  Etc., 

GOLD   AND   8ILVBK  TBIMMINOS. 

fmSD  FOB  PRICK  LIST. 

Tbe  Boston  Regalia  Co.,  7  TeiDle  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


NOTIOE. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THB  STOCKHOLDERS 
1 1  the  OrtDKera'BusioeM  Association,  a  corporation, 
fortheelec  ion  ot  a  Biard  of  Directors,  ana  for  the 
iransactioii  of  sacti  otiicr  business  as  may  properly  come 
btfore  it,  will  held  at  No.  106  DavU  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  WE  >NEjD/vr,  April  13  h,  1808. 

I.  C.  STEBLK,  E^iesideiit. 
CHARLES  WOOD,  Secretary. 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  send  yoa  one  ot  oar 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  reenlt  of  years  of  agnring;  to  make  the  beet 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  Is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  flnlsbed  by  skillful  mechanics, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  DarU  hard  rubber  trlmmlnKS. 

Jiut  the  HmrneM  for  an  ■levant  Turnont. 

They  sell  ere  for  136.00,  and  harness  not  as  rood  Is 
often  sold  tor  tSt.OO  In  retail  shop*.  If  hameas  li  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  MQAlIlatcr  St.,  S»n  Frmnclcflo. 

Oollar  and  Hamee.  tostead  of  Breast  Oollar, 
Sa  OO  extra. 

Please  state  If  yon  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throoghout. 


THE" 


Our  booL 

"Fun  on  the  Farm,**  sent 

Frtt  to  ull  wbo  mention  this  pnppr. 


Solid  RmforT 

Sell-Guiding  Tongueless  | 


whoel 
landslide. 

No 
eldo  drall. 
No 

neck  weiRht. 
No  liftinc 

f;nfltyr'^  '^t^  ntcorourp. 

AJn  t'iim.^-.-..^"  1  ^.--g^->'^       Brake  proTPnts 
Strainhtcr  Furroirs^Ba^SlS^'^p]nw  running  on  team. 
and  X.lffhtcr  l>rnft  than  any  plow  im  orolf  wheels. 
Equally  adaptod  to  Westi-ni  praiiies  and  *iar(l.  stony 
;iriiuud,  or  htllshtcs. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bind,  Ind.,  or  Stanton.  Thomson  &  Go,,  Sacramento. 

Or'Speclnl  t>rl<"*»  and  time  f-«r  trial  givrn  on  first  orders  from  oolnts  where  we  have  no  axenta. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


six  lines  or  less  In  tbU  directory  at  too  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CAULE. 


BEST  A.  J.  O.  C.  Prze  Jersey  Herd  is  owned  by  Henry 
Fierce,  San  Francisco.    Aolmala  for  Sale. 


F.  H.  BOBKE,  829  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Be^rlstered 
Holstelns;  winners  o(  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premlams  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


P.  PBTBRSBN, Sites,  Colusa  Co  , Importer  kBreeder 
of  leglstered  Shorthnm  Cattle.    Young  bulls  (or  ale, 

JOHN  LTNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  ol  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  (or  sale. 


OHABLBS  B.  HTTMBBBT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  o(  Recorded  Holsteln-Frleslan 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  applioation. 


PBBOHBBON  HOBSBS.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mareSi  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Oal,  New  oata- 
logue  now  ready.   Wm.  B.  Collier. 


P.  H.  MUBPH  Y,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  o(  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBB  SAXB  ft  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franoiaco, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  (or  past  21  years,  ol 
•Very  variety  o(  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


li.  V.  WILLITS,  Watsonville,  Cal.,  Blaok  Peroh- 
•rons.   Registered  Stalllona  (or  sale. 


POULTRY. 


J.  B.  OATTjBTT,  Pleasant  Qrove,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Brown  Leghorn  Eggs  (or  hatobing,  60o  per  setting. 


OAIilFORNIA  POULTBY  FABM,  Stockton, 
Cat,  send  (or  illustrated  and  deacriptlveoataiogue,  (ree. 


JOHN  McPABLlNO,  Oalistoga,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  (or  Ctrenlar.  Thor> 
oughbred  Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  O.  HBAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  (or  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


J.  B.  HOYT-  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  r(  Shropshiie  Sheep;  al?o  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sherp.   Rams  (or  sale. 

B.  H.  CBANB,  Petaluma,  Cat.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  (rom  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


B.J.  PHItiPOTT,  NiliB,  Cal.,  impr  rter  and  beeder 
ol  Tecumarh  and  other  choice  attains  o(  Registered 
Poland'China  Hogs. 


T.  WAITE,  Perkins    CaL,  breeder  o(  rtglstered 
Berkshire  Hogs  and  Plymontb  Rock  (owls. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  Oal.,  breeder  and  importer 
o(  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  stock,  low  prices. 


TYLWB   BBAOH,    San  Jose,    Cal.,    breeder  ol 
thoroughbred  Berkthire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


COLTS  BROKEN. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOARDED  AT  ALL.  TIMBS. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM. 

OII.BBBT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
v.  O  nn-r  'AO  Ran  T.nanrtm.  n<«' 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  Z-year-o'ds 

FOB  SALE. 

BOBBBT  ASHBUBNBR, 

Badea  Station,  San  Mateo  Ooanty,  Oai 

Only  three-fourths  mile  (rom  the  terminus  o( 
the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES.' 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  aheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nouriiher  of  w(  ol;  a  certain  cure  (or  SCAB.  Llt- 
tle'B  oip  is  put  up  in  red,  iron  drums.  cODtalning  5  EngliBh  or  6^  American  gallons, 
and  is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  Englieh  gallon.  For  the  convenience  of  our  many  cus- 
tomers it  is  also  put  up  in  one-gallon  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge. 
Each  drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  "  Little's  Dip." 

O-A-TTOX^r,   BJSTiTn   cfis  GO., 

(Successors  to  Falener,  Bell  k  Co. I 
NO.  406  OALIPORNIA  STBEET,  SAN  PRANOISOO,  OAL. 


KBD    BALI.  BRAND. 


:  Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  oows; 
it  increases  and  enriohes 
their  milk. 

8XS  Howard  St.,  San 
FraDolseo.  Oal. 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  PENCE. 

Cheap,  Durable  and  Effsotlve. 

Pickets  colored  red  by  boiling  in  a  chemical  paint  to 
preserve  the  wood.  We  make  it  2  ft. ,  2}  ft ,  4  (t,  i\,  6 
and  6  ft,  high,   Send  (or  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON  M'P'G  OO., 

IS  &  14  Fremont  St  San  Francisco. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  2-(t. 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  h»rber'  wires  on  the 
posts  ahove'it,  itVIll  turn  any  stock  whatever.  *"* 


rrvn  QAI  C  ^  Selecl  Number  of 

run  OALt.  CLYDESDALE  STALLIONS 

Descendants  of  the  Bert  and  Most  Fashionable  Strains. 
Further  Particularp,  with  Pedigrees,  upon  application  to 

H  P  MOHR,  Mount  Eden   Alameda  Co. 


If  Cattle  Stray  Off 

100  nil'es  with  Dana's  Ear  Labels 
on  their  ears,  the  owner's  address 
stamped  on  the  Label  shows  where 
they  belong.  Value  of  one  steer 
pays  for  BOO  Labels.  I  furnish  them 
stamped,  quick  and  cheap.  Agents 
wanted.  Samples  free.  Name  this 
paper. 

C.  B.  BAi7A,  West  Lebanon,  H. 


Durham,  Devon  &  Polled  Angus 
BULLS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Recorded  and  guaranteed  pure  brtd,  FOR  S\LE,  single 
or  in  carload  lots.    Prices  very  reasonable.  Address: 
OBO.  A. 

OaiS'wood  Park  Stoclc  Farm, 

DANVILLF,  Contra  Tosta  Co..  Oal. 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Queens, 
Te(tsd.$2  00 

each;  untested,  $1.00  each.  L  Hives,  tl  90  each.  Knot's 
V  groove  sections,  96  i  er  1000.  Dadant's  comb  (ounda- 
tioo,  68o  and  <6c  a  pound.  Smokers  $1  each.  Glob* 
rsUs,  tl  eMih,  ete.  WM.  STYAN  *  SON,  San  Mateo,  CaL 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROTAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERM 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterlnar} 
Surgeon  in  tbe  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press. "  The  diseases  ol 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lamenvss  and  Surgical 
Operations.  106  BRODERIOK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  lo.  Xeiephont 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS  ! 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White  MInorcas, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rooks.  My  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
won  second  prize  at  tbe  great  Petaluma  Show. 

E^gs  from  Leghorns  and  Minorcas,  $'J.60  per  13,  $4  per 
26;  B.  Plymouth  Rock  eggs,  <3  per  13.  Satislactlon 
guaranteed  to  all. 

FRANK  A.  BKDSB, 
Care  SanU  Rosa  National  Bank  SAN'TA  ROSA,  CAL. 


JACKS ! 

Imported  and  Calllornia, 


FOR  SALE. 

UNToxxo    Fox*    H.or2.t  ! 

 ADDRESS :  

L.  U,  SHIPPEE.  -  -  -  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


SHEEP  DIP 

IS  THE  BEST. 

Awarded  Grand  Silver  Medal  by  tbe  State  Ag>i<^ultnral 
Society  at  the  Stite  Fair,  1S92.  This  is  the  ONLY  silvei 
medal  ever  awarded  by  the  Society  (or  a  Sheep  Dip.  II 
is  the  highest  award. 

J.  W.  GRACE  &  CO , 

4S0  Oslirxrnia  Street  «an  Francisco. 

Qeneral  Agents  (or  tbe  Pnciflc  Ooast. 


^rMerowaf/t  W  THIS  CAS£  IS  St/f/'/CJ£A/T 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

PRIUE  $16.00  PER  CASK. 

Sole  Agents, 

SHOOBERT.  BEALE  &  CO.. 

807  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


MONEYM^.V.^e%? 

By  using  tbe  PaolBo  Incnbatoi 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  am 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  unl 
vereal  use.  Qold  Medal  wherever  ex 
hibited.  Thoroaglibred  Ponltr] 
and  Poultry  Appliances.  Senc 
8  cts.  In  stamps  for  82- page  catalogue 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cuts  of  tbor 
oughbred  fowls,  to  Pacific  Incnba 
tor  Co.  1807  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Oal 


V/>V  IMCUB/^TOR. 


Simple, easy  of  operation. aeif-reffu- 
lating,  reliable,  faUy  ^aranteed. 
Send  4o.  for  illus.  Catalogue.  Qeo. 
Srtel  &  Co.,  Ufrs.  QiU&oy .  I11.U.8JU 


HALSTED  INGDBAIOI 

OOMPANY, 
laia  Myrtl*  street,  •aklaa«l  Oal. 

Bend  Stamp  (or  OirouUr. 


MEOH&.M   ft  FBITSOH. 
Importers  «  Breeders  of  Red  Polled  Oattle. 

We  have  200  head  of  Full  Bloods  and  Crossbreds  on 
Devons.  Bulls  and  He'fers  for  sale.  Address  communica- 
tions regarding  Cattle  to  MECH AM  &  FRITSOH,  Peta- 
luma, Cal. 


MBOHAU  &  HINKLB, 
Importers  &  Breeders  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

The  flock  was  Imported  or  bred  direct  from  im- 
torte't  stock.  The  Sbropshir-  excels  all  mutton  breeds 
for  a  cross  on  the  merino— giving  more  wool  and  mut- 
ton than  that  from  any  other  breed.  Pure  and  Cross- 
bred Kama  and  Ewes  for  sale.  Direct  inquiries  regard- 
ing Shropshires  to  MECHAM&  HINKLE,  Petalumi,  Cal. 


H.  MBOHAM, 

Breeder  of  American  Merino  Sheep  With- 
nnt  Horns  The  only  Sock  In  the  United  States. 
When  we  bought  our  sheep  East  24  years  ago,  among 
them  was  a  ram  without  horns.  He  grew  to  be  ^  fine 
large  sheep,  rhearing  at  2  years  old,  a  12-month'e  fleece, 
36  lbs.  o(  long  white  wool. 


1  have  bred  from  him  and  his  get  ever  since  and  have 
never  ma'' e  an  out-cross  and  never  uned  the  same  ram 
but  one  year  on  the  same  flock.  My  rams  at  two  years 
old  weigh  from  160  to  180  lbs.,  have  a  strong  constitu- 
tion, withouc  wiinkles,  and  will  shear  on  an  average 
about  25  lbs.,  a  12-month's  fleece,  of  long  white  wool. 
Rams  and  Ewes  for  sale.  P.  0.  Address  Stoiiy  Point, 
Sonoma  Co.,  Dal.    R.  R.  Station,  Petaluma. 


"OUR  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR 


Will  be  In  constant  operation  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  The  most  practical 
machine  ever  offered  the  poultry  traternlty. 
Send  4c  stamps  for  descriptive  catalogue.  IT 
WILL  PAY  YOU.  "40"  Yards  of  High  Class 
Poultry,  "40."  Illustrated  poultry  catalogue 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., 


Address: 


QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


i  American  Bee  Journal, 


(Established  1881.) 

IS  Oldest,  Lar><est,  Best, 
Cheapest  and  the  Only 
weekly  Bee-Paper  in  ail 
.\merica.  .32  pajges.  81.00 
a  year.  Send  for  Free  Sample. 
St.OO  BEE-BOOK  FREE 
GEO.  W  YOBK  &  CO.,  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  lU. 


■^'I^CrPDCDQ  SEND  FOR 

■  ■  IVbbf^dmO    Sample  copy  ol 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  IlluBtratedDCr'  OliPPi  ICfi 
Maaazina aud Oatilog.  o(  DCh  OUrrLI tO 
FUIeU.         AiUOS  1.  ItOOT,  Alediuu.  O. 


rupture; 


PILES  and  all  Rectal  Dis- 
eases POSITIVBLT  CCKKD,  In 
(rom  30  to  60  days,  wrru- 

OUT  nPRRATIOM  OE  DBTBN- 
TIO>  FROU  BC8INBS8.  AlSO 

ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PRIVATE  AND 
CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  Striotobi 
AND  Ueikary  TaotTBLKS  CURED.  No  charge  unless  cure 
is  effected.  Coneultutioo  (ree.  Call  or  address  (or  pam- 
phlet. DR!<.  PORTERFIELD  ft  LOSET,  S8S  Market  St 
San  Francisco,  Cal, 
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Mareh  26. 1898. 


MAM  FKANCISCO.  VAKu 

INOOEPOEATED  APRIL,  Wt. 


Antliorlmrd  Capital  •1,000,000 

('itplcal  paid  up  and  RmerTO  Fund  SUO.UOO 
nividendu  paid  to  Mtoekboldera....  71iO,U00 

0FF1CKR8. 

A.  D.  liOOAN  President 

0    STEEL  K    VIce-PreB  deut 

ALBBKT  \f  OXTPBLLIER  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  M<:MULLEN  SecreUry 

General  Kanklug.   Deposits  recelred,  Qold  aod  Silver. 

Bills  of  Ex  bauge  bought  and  si>ld. 

Loaos  ou  whr  at  aod  country  prorluce  a  specialty. 

January  1. 1891  A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 


PorteoflsImproYed  Scraper 

Patented  Arril  8, 1S83.   Patented  April  17, 1883. 


Mano^nred  by  0.  LISSENDEH. 

Tbe  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this  Scrapei 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It  l8  capable, 
each  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build 
Ing,  Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 
This  implement  uiil  take  up  >nd  carry  Its  load  to  any 
egired  distance.    It  will  distribute  tbe  dirt  evenly  or 
epoKit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.    It  wUl  do  tbe  work 
f  Scraper,  Orader,  and  Carrier.   Thousands  of  theet 
crapers  are  In  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
il^  This  Scraper  is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufa» 
tured  In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-borae,t*0 ;  Steel  two-horse, $81 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  l^ISSSNDEN,  Stockton 
Oallfxrnta. 


FARMERS  used  the 


PUTAWAY  _ 

U  HARROW  Ai^ 
CUTAWAY  TOOLS, 


—REPORT— 
increased  crops. 


Sond  for  Special 
iDescrlptlve  Oircnlar. 

Address 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIG6ANUM,  CONN. 
Mew  York  Office.  18  ClUrSC,  New  Tork  City. 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO  , 

8AN  PRANCI800, 
General  Agenti  for  Horthern  California. 


t±.   Jli  V  AIM  a  <s  (Jo. 

(Sacoeesors  to  THOMSON  fe  KVANS), 

110  »nd  lis  Beale  Streat,  8.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Enginai 

and  all  Uods  of  MACHIKEET. 


a 

CO 


OL.ARK  &  BuNS. 

17  Spear  Street.      -      San  FranolMo. 

SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPF 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  for  prices  on  Sewer  Pipe  for  culverts,  for  roads, 
nd  tor  draining  lands. 


bPRAY  YOUR  TREES  I 

WMlewasl  Tour  Barns  and  Fences! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Either  SDOoesifally. 
Catalogue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall, 
WM.  WAINWBIGHT, 

No.  B  8pMr  Street,  Ban  Fruiolaoo.  0»1. 


Daeicelleil  for  Viieyard  acfl  Orcharil  Work, 


BULL   DUG"   6-FOOT   HIDING  HAKRUW-92S.OO 


Instead  of  a  slrgle  tooth,  drawlni;  straight  through  tbe  ground,  the  teeth  aie  attached  in  pairs  (which  have  a 
spread  of  seven  Inches)  to  a  short  beam.  Every  t)0ih  has  a  quarter  turn  (to  the  right  or  left  resnectivel;),  thus 
prcseikting  a  cutting  edge  to  the  ground,  and  giving  to  each  the  p:)sltion  and  appearance  of  a  moldboaid  of  a  plow, 
or  the  shovel  to  a  cultivator.  This  foim  of  tooth,  together  with  ihe  relative  positions  assumed  by  the  teeth  to  each 
other,  gives  to  them  the  power  of  cutting  and  pulverizing  tough  soils,  and  hard,  baked  ground,  which  Is  possessed 
bv  n  >  I'th  r  form  of  tooth  yet  invented.  By  this  peculiar  dlsiKsitlon  of  the  teeth,  they  have  the  advantage  also, 
that  one  acts  as  a  brace  or  lanJslde  to  the  other,  and  ^o  prevents  their  clogging,  which  is  a  serious  fault  exli'tlng  in 
all  spring  t  oth  har'OWB  whose  toelh  are  made  of  on '  long,  continuous  spring.  In  the  "BULL  DOO  "  HARRoWS 
the  short  beam  which  hol'ls  each  pair  of  twisted  teeth  is  attached  by  a  stiff  spring  to  the  main  framework  of 
the  tool.  Thus  these  implements  have  the  combined  elasticity  which  (xlfts  in  the  teeth  'hemselvon,  and  In  the 
spr'ng  which  attach)  6  the  short  beam  to  the  cultivator  frame.  Hence  the  harrow  retains  all  the  vibration  necee 
s.iry  tor  the  successful  working  and  cleaning  of  the  machine,  whi  st  it  is  a;so  stiff  enough  to  b9  held  down  to  Its 
work  in  the  most  obstinate  soils  without  difficulty. 

SHAPE  OP  TKETH.— As  the  teeth  present  to  the  soil  a  sbtiar  or  cutting  edge,  they  are  enabled  to  do  the  most 
thorough  work  In  hard  ground,  and,  in  fa 't,  the  peculiar  eons' ruction  all  through  of  the  "Bull  Dog"  Harrows 
adapts  them  for  successful  working  In  soils  where  no  other  tool^  of  the  kind  can  be  used. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING! COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE.  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAM  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Warebouae  aod  Wharf  at  Port  Ooata. 

CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Grain  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Cargoes  of  Wbeat  furnlabed  Sblpperd  at  abort  notica 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricoltnral  Implements.  Wagoni,  Groceriei 
and  Merchandise  of  every  deicription  solicited, 

B.  VAN  BVEBY,  Manager.  A.  M.  BELT,  Assistant  Manager. 


RED  SEAL  GRANULATED  98^  LYE 

FOR  DESTROYING  SCALE  BUGS  AND  OTHER  INSECT  PESTS 

UN    TREES    AND  PLANTS. 


FOR  TREE  WASH  I  rg^SPWgJis 


One  ponnd  to  £  gallons  of  water. 


Thousands  of  Orchardlsts  testify  to  its 
value,  using  it  in  prrsference  to  all  other 
prepara-ions.  Where  the  Red  Seal  Is  ap. 
pl'ed  It  kills  tbe  insects  and  at  the  same 
time  forms  a  coating  through  which 
others  cannot  penetrate.  When  used  In 
the  above  proportions,  it  Is  a 

ORBAT  BBNBPIT  TO 
THB  TBEBS. 

Put  up  In  SIFTING  TOP  CANS,  so  that 
any  quantity  may  be  used  ind  the  bal- 
ance preserved  nntnj  iired. 

MANSFIELD  LOVELL, 

lS4Callforiila  St  .  Saa  Franclico. 


P.CTOMSONaCO.PHILAPH 


-BY— 

ALL  GROCERS. 


FOR  HOUSEHOLD  PURPOSES 

The  Red  Seal  Lye  Is  Indispensable 

USED  AS  DIRECTED  it  will  take  the 
place,  and  at  76%  less  cost,  of  all  other 
alkaline  preparations,  soaps,  etc.,  now  on 
the  maiket.  ONK  CAN  whl  make  I  O  to 
19  lbs.  of  Hard  Soap,  or  900  Ib<. 
ot  Soft  Soap.     See  Directions  In  Can. 

It  cleans  floors,  kills  roaches  and  bugs 
of  all  kincs,  cleans  milk  vessels,  tin  or 
WH>d:  keeps  farming  Implements  bright 
and  free  frum  ru^t;  Is  a  perfect  disinfect 
ant;  softens  water,  washes  dishes  and 
clothes;  ani  can  be  put  to  a  thousand 
uses  In  place  of  soap  or  other  prepaia. 
tions. 


P.  C.  TOMSON  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


P.&B, 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 
BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  bliss  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MEXICAN   PHOSPHATE   AND   SULPHUR  CO. 

SZl^fllON'  OX*  X893. 

NITROGENOUS  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

AS  AN   EFFECTIVE  FBKTILIZEB  IT  STANDS  DNBIVALED. 

 Send  for  Circulars  

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  OO.,  Agents, 

809-811  Sansome  Street  „  „  ean  Fr»nol9CO,  Cal. 


Coinini33iop  flerchapt;. 


».STEINHAGEN  &  C9 


[Commission  Merchants 


406  &40  8  DAVIS  ST  S.F. 


UALTUN  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AMB  DIAUBB  Ul  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Frnits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

AdvRDoee  made  on  OonaiKnmeDta. 
808  ft  810  Davla  St.,         Ban  Franoiico, 

[P.  O.  Box  USfl.1 
K^nsif^nmanls  Soltsltod. 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

601,  608,  60B.  607  A  600  Front  St., 
knd  too  Washington  St,  SAN  FRAN0I800. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS. 

POUI.TRT,EOG8,OAME,OBAIN,FBODUOB 
AND  wool.. 


WETMORE  BROS.. 

CommisaioD  Merchants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  UTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULFRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

ooMsioNitKirrs  bolicitkd.  PBOMrr  RrruBRK 

418.  416  at  417  WashlD«ton  St., 
(P.  0.  Box  MM.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MUORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  Oallfomla  St.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Prodace  Kxchanf., 


rPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advuiosi 
made  on  consignnients  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


[ISTABLUaiO  1IIM.I 

CEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Olay  Street  and  28  Oommerdal  Street 
Sa>  FaiNcisoo,  Cal. 
Jta-SHIPPINQ  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY.'^ 


EVELETH  ft  HASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fruit,  Produce.  Ponltry,  Qame, 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc,  422  Front  St.,  and  221, 
226  and  237  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

AND 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Indlcentlon,  BlllounncM.  Ilrailacfar,  Conatl- 

f'Bllon.  I>y«pc[,„lu,  Chronic  I.Ivor  TroublcK, 
>Uiln('ni,,  Itud  I  ompU'xIiin.  I>.i  ncnlrry, 
OfTvDnlvc  llreath,  itnil  all  dlMtrdcra  of  the 
tUtomarh,  l.lver  and  KoweU. 

ItlpanB  Tabiiles  cuDtaln  nothinjr  Injarloofl  to 
thf  moBt  delicate  constitution.  Pleasant  to  take, 
safe,  rffeottml.   Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  hj  dnicrelata.  A  trial  bottle  sent  tqrmall 
on  receipt  of     centa.  Addreue 
THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO..^ 
10  SPRUCE  STKEET,  KEW  TORK  CITT. 


WELL 


M  A  P  U'  Y  <<"  Hi"'':  Wafr,  Oat,  Olt 
Ifl  H  U  11  I  Hinlng,  Ditching,  Pumting, 
<nd  and  Steam:  Heating  Boiltrs.  Ao,  WW 
y  you  to  tend  25o.  for  Enoyclopedht,  of 
1600  Cngraninga.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,! It 
BlaOi  CW^o,  III.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  S,  W, 


March  26,  1898. 
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Market  Review. 


San  FBANCI8C0,  March  22,  1893. 
The  wheat  market  during  the  week  has  disclosed 
no  new  features  and  the  fluctuation  of  prices  from 
day  to  day  has  been  very  slight.  A  slightly  improv- 
ing tone,  however,  has  been  noted  and  the  down- 
ward tendency  appears  to  have  been  checked.  The 
late  report  of  the  Government  Statistician,  showing 
135,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  farmers'  hands 
the  United  States,  had  the  eflfecl  of  preventing  any 
bullish  movement,  which  seems  to  have  been  con- 
templated. If  the  report  had  shown  not  more  than 
100,000,000  or  110,000,000  bushels,  it  is  1  kely  that 
an  advance  would  have  occurred  all  along  the  line. 
On  the  oihn  band,  the  135,000,000  bushels  was 
less  than  the  bears  hoped,  and  no  sustained  move 
ment  has  been  made  by  them.  General  conditions 
and  uncertainty  as  to  the  growing  crops  have  been 
the  real  weakening  influences,  and,  under  no  en- 
couraging factors  of  a  positive  nature,  the  market 
has  been  altogether  unable  to  hold  its  own.  For 
the  present  it  is  a  waiting  market,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  there  will  be  any  decided  change  until 
the  condition  of  the  coming  crop  is  definitely 
known. 

Elsewhere  we  publish  reports  of  crop  prospects  in 
the  West,  and  they  confirm  previous  advices  that  a 
low  yield  be  the  average  is  to  be  expected.  In  none 
01  the  States  is  there  confidence  in  an  unusually 
heavy  yield,  and  in  some  of  them  a  shortage  of  greater 
or  less  dimensions  is  anticipated.  If  a  yield  below 
average  is  the  result— and  there  appears  every  reason 
to  anticipate  a  small  crop— the  effect  on  the  market 
must  be  improvement.  Meanwhile  the  United 
Kingdom  is  slowly  eating  into  her  own  available 
supplies  and  absorbing  imports  from  other  nations. 
By  the  time  of  the  new  crop  we  may  confidently 
look  for  a  normal  condition  of  supplies. 

In  California  reports  are  already  being  circulated 
that  a  great  deal  too  much  rain  has  fallen  and  that 
a  smaller  yield  than  the  average  is  to  be  expected. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  has  been  altogether 
too  much  water  in  northern  California  and  that  the 
yield  on  the  adobe  lands,  bottoms  and  islands  will 
be  materially  shortened.  But  the  region  west  of  the 
San  Joaquin  will  produce  a  large  surplus  over  the 
average — so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  prospects — 
and  in  southern  California  we  may  expect  a  crop  20 
per  cent  above  the  average.  These  favorable  and 
adverse  circumstances— so  far  as  the  entire  State  is 
concerned— at  least  balance  each  other,  with  strong 
probabilities  for  a  larger  crop  than  usual.  The  wet 
years  in  California  are  the  years  of  big  crops.  The 
cry  of  too  much  rain  is  generally  raised  during  such 
seasons.  This  year  it  is  true  of  locUities  but  not  of 
the  whole  State. 

The  local  market  is  dull,  weak  and  featureless. 
Sellers  are  not  at  all  anxious,  and  will  not,  with  oc- 
casional exceptions,  meet  the  offers  of  buyers. 
Occasionally  a  weak  holder  is  found  who  must  sell 
lor  what  he  can  get,  but  such  instances  are  fortu- 
nately rare. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  has  been  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wheat  supply  in  the  United  States  in 
preceding  years  when  Government  reports  were 
made.    They  have  been  as  follows  : 

Orop  of, 
bushels 

Match  1, 1893    516,000,000 

March  1, 1892  612,0!)0,rOO 

March  1,  H91  399,000,000 

March  l,189J  49i),000,000 

March  1,18:19  416,000,000 

March  1.  1888    466,000,000 

March  1, 1887  ,'i67,000  000 

March  1,  im  357,000,000 

March  1,  1885  513,100,000 

March  1, 1884  4'^l.000.000 

March  1, 1883  604,000,000 

March  1, 1S32    380,000,000 

Th<"  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  on  passage  for 
the  United  K  ngdom  are  26,000  quarters  more  than 
a  week  ago,  and  19,000  quarters  more  for  the  Conti- 
nent. The  "visible"  supply  of  wheat  in  this  coun- 
try east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is  estimated  at 
83,000  busljels  less  than  a  »eek  ago.  There 
has  been  a  steady  decrease  for  some  time  past. 
English  wheat  declined  to  24s  gd  per  quarter  during 
me  past  wppk,  the  lowest  yet  reported.  Since  the 
1st  instant  11  cargoes  of  wheat  have  been  cleared  at 
this  port  for  the  United  Kingdom,  against  six  for 
the  corresponding  time  in  1892. 

Other  Cereals. 

Choice  qualities  of  feed  and  brewing  barley  are  in 
good  tone,  though  the  local  demand  is  not  hea-y. 
Millers  and  malsters  buy  only  for  their  own  imme- 
diate wants.  Brewing  has  been  in  active  export  de- 
mand, for  it  is  expected  that  early  shipments  to  the 
United  Kingdom  will  be  heavy.  Strictly  choice  feed 
is  in  small  supply.  Any  change  in  values  is  more 
likely  to  be  upward  than  downward. 

Oats  show  no  change,  with  the  same  quotations. 
Shipments  from  Oregon  are  said  to  be  over  for  the 
season. 

Corn  is  in  better  tone,  though  values  are  not  ad- 
vanced. Holders  are  not  willing  to  meet  offerings 
of  buyers. 

The  Raisin  Crop. 

The  J.  K.  Armsby  Company  sends  out  the  follow- 
ing circular  from  Fresno  relative  to  the  raisin  crop: 

"  California  is  being  swept  of  dried-fruit  stock  as 
clean  as  if  it  was  done  with  a  broom  propelled  by 
horse-power.  Apricots  were  exhausted  long  ago; 
peaches  have  already  followed  suit,  and  we  question 
if  there  are  more  than  20  cars  of  prunes  left  in  the 
whole  State.  Certainly,  there  is  not  half  enough 
dried  fruit  left  to  supply  the  local  coast  demand  up 
to  the  time  the  new  crop  makes  its  appearance. 

"  The  raisin  stock  is  also  nearly  exhausted.  There 
are  less  than  300  cars  left  here,  and  those  are- nearly 
all  three-crown  in  sacks.  Londons  and  two-crowns 
in  any  shape  have  all  gone  forward.  The  crop  of 
last  year  was  over  2600  cars,  and  the  crop  year  has 
not  yet  passed  its  first  half,  and'the  stock  is  already 
about  exhausted. 

"  The  consumption  of  this  year  has  set  at  rest  the 
idei  that  was  gaining  ground  for  the  past  year  that 
the  California  crop  was  larger  than  the  consumptive 
demand.  The  facts  are  that  we  can  easily  consume 
looo  cars  more  of  California  raisins  than  have  been 
produced  in  1891  or  1892;  but,  in  order  to  do  it  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  the  home  market  in  good 
shape,  prices  must  be  made  on  the  lower  grade  of 


Amount  fn 

P.  c.  in 

farmers' 

farnDers' 

bauds. 

bands. 

135,000,000 

26.3 

in.ono.ooo 

28.0 

112,000,000 

28.0 

153,000,000 

39.1 

112,000,000 

27.0 

132.000,000 

29.0 

122,000  000 

27.0 

l07.orin,ooo 

30.1 

169.000.000 

331 

119,000,(100 

S8.4 

143,000,000 

28.5 

98,000,000 

26,0 

loose  raisins  in  the  commencement  of  the  crop  that 
will  bar  the  importation  of  Valencia  or  any  low 
grades  of  foreign  raisins.  This  fact  the  large 
shippers  here  are  already  recognizing  the  necessity 
of,  and  prices  will  probably  be  made  on  the  low 
grade  of  California  raisins  that  will  very  largely  shut 
out  the  importation  of  foreign. 

"  With  our  higher  grades  of  raisins,  like  choice 
Londons  and  clusters  and  fancy  loose,  the  demand 
lias  always  been  in  advance  of  the  production  and 
will  be  so  for  years  to  come. 

"  The  low  prices  of  the  past  two  seasons  have 
done  the  growers  some  good  in  one  way — it  has  put 
almost  an  entire  stop  to  the  setting  out  of  new  vine- 
yards, and,  if  the  consumption  increases  as  fast  in 
the  future  as  it  has  during  the  past  two  years,  the 
increased  acreage  that  is  coming  into  bearing  this 
year  and  the  next  will  not  meet  the  fast-growing  de 
mands. 

We  look  for  an  advance  of  more  than  one  cent 
per  pound  on  present  stocks  before  new-crop  raisins 
make  their  appearance." 

Winter  Wheat  In  the  West. 

Reports  to  the  Farmer  Review  from  the  princi. 
pal  wheat  growing  States  in  the  West  show  that  the 
crop  is  at  that  stage  when  not  much  can  be  told  by 
appearances,  but  a  few  weeks  will  show  the  true 
situation. 

In  Illinois  the  appearances  are  decidedly  against  a 
full  crop,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  few  weeks  will  iin 
prove  the  outlook.  At  present  on  many  fields  the 
tops  of  the  wheat  plants  have  been  killed,  but  the 
roots  seem  to  be  all  right.  Judging  by  present  ap- 
pearances, almost  half  of  the  reports  indicate  a  con 
dition  20  per  cent  below  an  average;  one-fifth  of 
the  reports  indicate  a  full  average,  and  the  rest  are 
decidedly  poor.  The  following  report  from  Effing- 
ham County  is  characteristic  of  others:  ''I  don't 
think  it  has  been  injured  by  the  winter.  A  great 
deal  got  a  poor  start  last  fall,  and  looks  bad.  The 
early  sown  looks  well.  Some  of  the  late  sown  never 
came  up  last  fall.  If  the  weather  is  favorable  from 
this  on  we  will  probably  have  an  average  crop." 
Johnson  County  reports:  "Very  poor;  it  has  made 
no  growth.  Many  fields  are  a  bad  stand  from 
drouth  in  the  fall  and  freezing  in  the  winter." 

In  Indiana  the  general  condition  is  reported  at 
fair,  which  means  a  little  below  an  average.  The 
following  reports  are  samples  of  all:  Bartholomew: 
'Wheat  is  in  good  condition,  though  some  com- 
plain of  freezing  drawing  it  out  of  the  ground." 
La  Port  County:  "Very,  very  uncertain,  90  per  cent 
of  an  average  condition  at  present,  but  covered 
with  ice,  and  the  crisis  will  not  be  past  for  two 
weeks."  Madison  County:  "Wheat  rather  feeble. 
Not  more  than  25  per  cent  is  frozen  out,  and  with 
favorable  weaihfr  we  will  have  75  per  cent  of  a  full 
average  crop.'" 

In  Ohio  the  present  condition  is  much  ahead  of 
that  in  Illinois  and  Indiana.  More  than  half  of 
the  correspondents  report  the  outlook  as  good,  and 
that  the  crop  appears  to  have  come  through  the 
winter  in  fine  shape.  Most  of  the  others  report  fair. 
Ashtabula  county  reports  the  condition  as  only  80 
per  cent  of  an  average  and  the  correspondent  says: 
'  The  snow  is  now  off,  and  the  serious  time  for 
wheat  is  at  hand.  Danger  will  not  be  over  until  the 
middle  of  April."  Butler  county:  "The  prospect 
is  improved.  The  cold  in  February  damaged  it 
some,  but  not  so  much  as  feared.  The  plant  is 
mall  but  healthy."  Franklin  county:  "Wheat 
has  suffered  a  great  deal  of  late  by  cold  and  ex- 
cessive wet.  It  now  looks  bad,  though  not  frozen 
out  much." 

In  Michigan  the  condition  is  similar  to  that  in 
Ohio,  half  of  the  counties  reporting  the  outlook  as 
good.  In  some  localities  the  wheat  is  still  covered 
with  snow.  In  a  few  localities  it  is  beheved  that  the 
wheat  has  been  greatly  injured,  but  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty of  this,  as  the  ice  still  remains.  In  other  lo- 
calities the  snow  is  rapidly  disappearing  and  wheat 
looks  quite  as  well  as  it  did  last  fall.  In  a  few  coun- 
ties it  is  small  from  the  effects  of  the  fly  and  drouth. 
On  low  ground  some  wheat  is  known  to  have  been 
smothered  out  by  ice. 

In  Kentucky  the  general  condition  is  fair.  It  has 
been  damaged  in  some  counties  by  freezing  and 
thawing,  and  has  been  lifted  out  of  the  ground,  but 
is  again  taking  root  and  promising  a  fair  crop. 

In  Missouri  the  condition  is  hardly  fair.  Only 
one-fourth  report  the  condition  as  a  full  average. 
Some  correspondents  report  the  wheat  frozen  out  in 
places,  and  that  the  fields  will  have  to  be  plowed  up. 
In  some  of  the  fields  the  crop  cannot  be  over  one- 
half  the  average.  Generally  speaking,  the  early- 
sown  fields  are  good.  Late-sown  fields  are  of  doubt- 
ful condition. 

In  Kansas  and  Nebraska  the  condition  is  fair  to 
good.  The  plant  in  some  counties  is  starting  to 
grow  and  has  a  good  color  at  the  roots. 

In  Iowa  the  condition  is  nearly  an  average.  Snow 
is  going  rapidly. 

In  Wisconsin  the  snow  came  early  and  kept  the 
plant  covered  all  winter.  In  some  places  where  the 
snow  has  melted  the  condition  appears  to  be  fair. 

Oranges. 

The  Eastern  orange  market  has  improved  some- 
what over  a  week  since,  but  it  is  yet  in  a  very  un- 
satisfactory condition.  Foreign  and  Florida  fruit 
arrive  in  bad  shape,  and  the  result  has  been  that  it 
is  a  little  easier  to  dispnie  of  the  California  product 
than  for  some  weeks.  Values  have  advanced,  and 
the  outlook  for  continued  improvement  is  fair.  The 
dissensions  among  orange-producers  in  Southern 
California  are  attracting  much  attention,  and  have 
caused  general  renewal  of  the  old  discussion  as  to 
the  best  method  of  marketing  the  fruit.  The  prac- 
tical failure  of  the  Riverside  Association  once  more 
proves  the  absolute  necessity  of  complete  co-opera- 
tion to  handle  th"^  Iruit  intell'gently  and  to  secure 
the  best  prices.  Important  growers  stayed  outside 
the  association,  and  shipped  without  regard  to  the 
needs  or  condition  of  the  market.  Dissatisfaction 
has  been  found  with  packing  and  commission 
houses,  and  their  charges  are  seriously  complained 
of.  Various  remedies  are  suggested.  One  is  to 
hold  local  fruit  auctions,  the  idea  being  that  Eastern 
houses  will  have  their  agents  in  California  ready  to 
attend  such  sales  and  to  give  the  highest  prevailing 
market  price.  Of  course,  by  such  method,  all  risk 
to  the  grower  in  shipment  would  be  avoided.  The 
Redlands  method  commends  itself  to  many,  and  it 
may  be  generally  adopted,  ultimately,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  worked  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  all 
things  considered.  The  Redlands  Association 
contracted  with  the  Haight  Fruit  Company  to  pack 


and  ship  its  fruit,  the  agreement  being  that  the 
Haight  Fruit  Company  should  pay  for  all  fruit 
f.  o.  b.  at  market  prices,  and  stand  all  risks  of  ship- 
ment and  delivery.  The  manager  of  the  company 
can  sell  only  as  the  managers  of  the  association 
agree,  and  all  acts  of  the  company  have  been  sub- 
ject to  and  endorsed  by  the  managers  of  the  associ- 
ation. The  conduct  of  the  business  both  for  the 
past  and  the  present  season  has  been  wholly  satis- 
factory, the  growers  indorsing  the  methods  by  which 
their  fruit  has  been  handled.  This  plan  seems  to  be 
the  best  yet  adopted,  as  the  growers  say  at  what 
price  the  fruit  shall  be  sold,  and  receive  pay  for  the 
same  f.  o.  b.,  incurring  no  risk  whatever.  The 
terests  of  the  packers  (the  Haight  Fruit  Company) 
are  best  subserved  by  securing  good  prices  lor  the 
fruit,  and  the  same  interests  necessitate  that  the 
fruit  be  packed  in  a  first-c'ass  manner  to  protect 
them  from  possible  loss,  as  they  assume  all  risk  for 
the  same. 

It  has  been  learned  here  that  Eastern  dealers, 
finding  that  the  growers  of  California  intended  to 
hold  their  oranges  until  late  in  the  season,  bought 
largely  in  foreign  markets.  Inasmuch  as  the  Cali- 
fornia fruit  has  not  been  held  back  as  generally  as 
was  desired,  and  as  importations  from  abroad  and 
from  Florida  were  quite  large,  demoralization  en 
sued.  Eight  or  ten  weeks  remain  in  which  to  mar- 
ket the  fruit.  Within  that  time  the  World's  Fair 
will  have  bpgun  and  rival  fruits  will  be  pretty  well 
out  of  the  market.  That  fruit  which  can  safely  be 
held,  therefore,  is  likely  to  be  taken  at  good  prices. 
Oranges  which  must  be  marketed  soon  will  not  fare 
so  well. 

Locally  the  situation  is  favorable  to  buyers.  The 
weather  has  not  been  good  for  active  demand  and 
supplies  have  been  large,  and  prevailing  low  prices 
are  frequently  shaded  to  dispose  of  consignments 

Fresh  and  Dried  Fruits. 

Choice  apples  are  becoming  scarcer  and  prices 
are  firm  and  high.  Inferior  grades  are  coming  in 
less  ireely,  but  do  not  find  an  active  demand.  Cali- 
fornia lemons  are  slow  and  dull.  Sicily  lemons  sell 
poorly.  Mexican  limes  are  weak  in  anticipation  of 
further  receipts.  Raspberries  have  appeared  from 
San  Leandro  and  sell  at  40  cents  per  basket. 

A  local  authority  says  as  to  dried  fruits:  "The 
trade  in  dried  fruits  was  remarkably  quiet  the  past 
week,  as  the  unsettled  state  of  the  wtather  caused  a 
holding  back  of  what  little  there  is  left  in  the  coun- 
try, and  orders  are  necessarily  light.  The  continued 
rains  for  the  past  ten  days  are  having  an  injurious 
effect  upon  fruit  trees  now  in  blossom,  especially 
apricots.  Prospects  a  few  weeks  ago  were  very 
bright  for  a  heavy  crop  of  this  fruit,  but  in  the  early 
sections,  where  they  are  now  in  blossom,  reports  of 
great  damage  are  received.  In  some  cases  growers 
report  the  crop  entirely  ruined  and  others  state  that 
the  trees  in  several  orchards  have  been  killed,  the 
excessive  moisture  causing  the  roots  to  be  affected 
by  what  is  known  as  "sour  root."  It  is  impossible 
at  present  to  estimate  the  damage  done  and  will  be 
until  the  weather  becomes  settled,  but  the  crop  will 
certainly  be  much  lighter  than  was  anticipated  a 
short  time  ago.  The  same  conditions  prevail  East 
as  here  and  markets  there  are  correspondingly 
affected,  as  the  weather  has  been  such  as  to  prevent 
distribution  of  stocks  now  there.  The  little  business 
that  is  being  done  is  entirely  on  consumptive  orders, 
but  with  pleasant  weather  a  brisk  trade  is  antici- 
pated. " 

Provisions  and  Pork  Products. 

No  change  in  the  condition  of  the  hog  market 
has  taken  i  lace  locally  during  the  past  week.  The 
fight  among  commission  men  is  still  on,  and  values 
are  somewhat  affected.  But  conditions  remain 
essentially  the  same. 

In  Chicago  speculators  have  made  an  onslaught 
and  caused  a  break.  But  there  is  no  ground  to 
fear  that  there  will  soon  be  an  over-supply.  It  can 
only  occur  in  the  course  of  nature  and  not  through 
the  speculative  manipulation  of  great  packers  and 
"ringsters."  The  situation  is  thus  sized  up  by  the 
C\i\CAgo  Breeders'  Gatette,  March  15:  "The  weak- 
ness noted  of  the  hog  market  when  we  last  wrote 
has  been  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  situation 
since.  Prices  continued  to  work  downward  until 
near  the  close  of  trading  yesterday,  when  the  best 
light  sorts  sold  at  $7.50  and  choice  heavy  grades 
were  off  to  $7.80.  That  was  a  reduction  from  the 
prices  ruling  one  week  ago  of  50  to  60  cents  per  100 
pounds  and  a  d  cHne  from  the  highest  prices  of  the 
season  of  $1,00  per  100  pounds.  The  break  can- 
not be  ascribed  to  excessive  receipts,  for  we  have 
not  had  them.  The  total  for  the  last  six  days  is 
barely  83,000,  as  against  90,000  for  the  previous 
week  and  168,000  for  the  corresponding  week  last 
year.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  average 
weight,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
freer  arrivals  in  the  near  future,  though  the  most  un- 
reasoning of  the  '  bears '  does  not  venture  the 
opinion  that  the  supplies  for  some  months  to  come 
will  nearly  equal  the  average  of  recent  years  at  a 
corresponding  period.  The  hog  market  is  simply 
being  used  as  a  means  to  elevate  or  depress  the 
market  for  hog  products  in  the  interest  of  the  pack- 
ers' 'ring,'  and  we  may  expect  to  see  the  market 
value  of  the  live  animal  pushed  up  and  down  as  suits 
their  fancy.    There  was  a  firmer  feeling  to-day.'' 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes  continue  firm  and  prices  rule  the  same 
as  for  some  time  past.  Onions  are  higher  than  a 
week  since.  The  California  product  has  been 
absent  from  the  market  lately.  Asparagus  is  very 
plentiful  and  there  is  a  material  cut  in  prices.  Peas 
are  in  light  receipt  and  the  demand  is  good.  Beans 
have  been  comparatively  quiet  during  the  past  few 
days,  but  for  most  descriptions,  especially  colored, 
prices  have  ruled  firm  at  the  recent  advance.  The 
movement  in  the  past  week  was  mostly  in  Limas, 
the  shipments  of  which  have  been  unusually  heavy 
for  this  season  of  the  year.  Cucumbers  sell  rapidly 
at  high  figures.  Rhubarb  meets  a  good  demand. 
Marrowfat  squash  has  advanced  very  sharply  owing 
to  light  stocks.  The  deficiency  is  probably  only 
temporary. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Egrgs. 

Supplies  of  eggs  are  not  so  abundant  and  a  much 
better  tone  prevails.  Eastern  shipments  are  very 
light  because  of  low  prices  here  and  an  improving 
condition  in  the  East.  As  yet  no  advance  has 
occurred  in  values,  but  dealers  feel  certain  that  one 
will  take  place  very  soon. 

Butter  has  come  in  heavy  of  late,  and  the  market 


is  at  present  overstocked.  There  are  some  special 
creamery  brands,  however,  which  do  not  seem  to  b 
affected  by  the  congested  condition  of  affairs.  The 
export  movement  is  small,  though  shipments  of 
solid-packed  East  have  afforded  some  relief.  Much 
defective  stock  is  offering  and  is  closed  out  at  any 
figure,  affecting  demand  for  better  grades. 

The  cheese  market  is  in  fairly  good  condition. 
Supplies  are  plentiful  and  the  consumption  reason- 
ably good. 

Poultry. 

During  the  week,  poultry  weakened  a  little,  owing 
to  receipt  of  two  carloads  from  the  East.  But  quo- 
tations to-day  are  unchanged  from  a  week  since,  ex- 
cept for  turkeys,  which  are  lower.  Young  stock 
brings  fancy  figures,  and  the  demand  in  all  lines  is 
excellent  and  hkely  to  continue. 

Wool. 

The  bad  weather  has  interfered  with  the  beginning 
of  shearing,  and  it  will  not  be  fairly  under  way  un- 
til early  in  the  coming  month.  Receipts  so  far  of 
the  new  clip  have  been  about  200  bales  from  Kern 
county,  while  about  100  bales  have  come  in  from 
Nevada,  No  change  in  conditions  is  to  be  noted. 
No  reliable  quotations  can  yet  be  given. 

Miscellaneous. 

Beef  is  dull  at  unchanged  prices.  Large  calves 
continue  scarce.  While  fat  mutton  is  not  plentiful, 
spring  lambs  are  coming  in  more  liberally.  Hogs 
continue  firm. 

There  is  no  particular  demand  for  game.  Prices 
for  hare  are  low. 

Stocks  of  honey  and  beeswax  continue  small,  and 
the  market  is  firm. 

Receipts  of  hay  have  been  free,  and  have  further 
depressed  the  market.  Choice  grades,  however,  are 
in  good  demand. 

Soft-shell  almonds  and  walnuts  are  scarce  and 
high.  Consignments  of  new  crop  of  Brazils  are  ex- 
pected soon. 

Demand  for  seeds  is  light. 

There  is  no  inquiry  for  hops. 


Thursday...  2980d 

Friday  2930d 

Saturday...  29«3d 

Monday  2983d 

Tueiday  29s0d 


Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  oil.  for  the  past  week: 

Mar.    April.    May.    June.     July,  Aug. 
Thursday....  6s064d   .5807  d   5507fd   68C8Jd   6s09id  SslO  d 

Friday   5s06ld   6807}d   5s08}d   5s09  d   .^slO  d  CslOSd 

Saturday        6806id   6807id   5s08  d   6809  A   63IO  d  68lOid 

Monday  5s06jd   580Bjd   6s07id   680S}d   6s09id  58095d 

Tuesday         5807  d  6s06  d   5807  d   .5807|d  5B08Jd  6B09|d 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  the  past  weelc: 
O.  O.     P,  8.    N.  D.  Market  for  P.  S. 

3080d     29sOd  Slow 

3080d     2960d  Slow 

3083d     2986d  Firmer 

3lB3d    2986d  Steady 

30a0d    29a3d  Easier 

To-day  s  cahleKram  is  as  follows: 
Liverpool,  March  22.— Wheat :  Quiet  but  8t«ady. 
California  spot  lots,  6b  lUd;  off  coast,  298;  just  shipped,  308; 
nearly  rtue.  298  3d;  cargoes  off  coast,  very  quiet;  on  passage, 
heavy;  Mark  Lane  wheat  very  quiet;  French  country  mar- 
kets, rather  easier 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  bushel  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day.  March.  June,  July. 

Thursday   7.^4       78i  79 

Friday   758  78r 

Saturday   74j  77i 

Monday   73i  77 

Tuesday   74|  77 

The  following  Is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
Nkw  York,  March  22.— Wheat :  76iio  for  May  and  774o 
for  July. 

Chicago. 

Day. 

Thursday  

Friday  

Saturday  

Monday  

Tuesday  

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
Chicago,  March  22  — Wheat :  76io  for  May  and  72Jo  for 

July. 

San  Pranclsoo. 

WHEAT. 

March  May. 

Thursday,  highest  t$l  30    $1  27i 

lowest   n  26}     1  26? 

Friday,  highest   *1  27i     1  271 

"     lowest   n  274     \  265 

Saturday,  highest   tl  30      1  26| 

lowest   tl  2B}    1  2fi 

Monday,  highest   tl  .30      1  26J 

"      lowest   tl  26}    1  26* 

Tuesday,  highest  *1  26}     1  26} 

lowest   *1  26}     1  26} 

tMiUing. 
*Buyer  option. 

Tht-  follo«iDg  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Oall: 
Wheat- Morning— Informal  r>ecember,  2  0  tons,  J;1.30J; 
May,  2200  tons,  $1  25;  IHO,  S1.25i  *  ctl,  Renular  Setsirn— 
December,  101  tons,  ?1  3';  100,  $1.31};  200  S1.31J;  May, 
600  tons,  $1  26};  700,  $1.25J  *  ctl.  Afternoon-May,  lOuO 
tons,  SI. 25};  8U0,  $1.25i;  December,  90O  tons,  $l,3;g.*  ctl. 
BARLEY. 

March.  May. 

Thursday,  tiighest  

"         lowest  -  

Friday,  highest   non  84J 

"     lowest   *874  84S 

Saturday,  highest   8,'}  8fi 

"        lowest   835      8f } 

Monday,  highest   844  85J 

"      lowest   84  85} 

Tuesday,  highest   8)5      8f  j 

"       lowest   84l  85$ 

Sample  market-  choice  brewing. 
Thn  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barley  -Informal  December  100  tou.8,  83}c;  Seller  1893, 
new.  100  tons,  84Jc;  May.  600  tous,  865c  W  f  tl.  Regular  Ses- 
sion-May, 4(0  tons,  86ic;  100,  Sfijc;  imO,  87c;  200,  8  Jc:  De- 
cember, 100  tons,  884c;  Sfller  1893,  new,  100  tons,  818c  #  oH, 
Afternoon-May,  100  tons,  86Jc;  Seller  1893,  new,  100  tons, 
8»Jo  ^  ctl. 


March. 

M 

74} 
73l 
734 


May. 
77 
774 
77} 
76j 
76j 


July 
73i 
741 
731 
73* 
72i 


Markets  by  Telegrapb. 

British  Grain  Trade. 

London,  March  20 —The  Mark  Lane  Express  says: 
Quotations  of  Central  Indian  Wheat  futures  have  ae- 
clined  6}^d.  At  Liverpool  Id  per  cental  advance  is 
paid  for  California.  Red  winter  declined  9d  in  Lon- 
don Australia  has  shipped  40,000  quarters  weekly 
since  January  1st.  The  quantity  of  Wheat  on  pas- 
se ere  for  Great  Britain  on  March  18th  amounted  to 
2,692  000  quarters.  In  twelve  markets  Corn  is  firm. 
Prices  have  risen  Id  in  Liverpool. 

Visible  Supply  of  Grain. 

New  York,  February  20.— The  visible  Grain  supply 
is  as  follows;  Wheat,  79.021,000  bushels,  an  inrrease  of 
13,000;  Corn,  15,241,000  bnshels,  a  decreasp  of  568,000; 
Oats  4,876  000  bushels,  a  decrease  or  267,00';  Rye, 
946,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  87,000;  Barley,  1,290,000 
bushels,  a  decrease  of  130,000. 

California  Fruits  In  Chicago. 

Chicago,  March  21 —Oranges— California  orange 
are  easy,  with  Navels  a  shade  lower.  Some  of  these 
show  indications  of  being  soft.    The  general  market 
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box,  128  to  216  to  the  box,  $202.25;  250  to  300,  «1.76@1.90 
ig  ratber  quiet.  California  oranges— Seedilng.s,  per 
Riverside  Beedling8,  138  to  216,  «2.25@>2  »0;250  to  300, 
Jl  90m  2;  NavelB,  200  to  216.  82.25®2.6J;  96  to  176,  $2.60@ 
*2.78;  lancy  to  extra,  S3.25(ffl3.50.  No  change  in  Cali- 
fornia dried  fruits. 

The  World's  Crop. 

Washington,  March  21.— Professor  J.  R.  Dodge, 
statistician  ot  tbe  Department  of  Agriculture,  In- 
cludes in  his  monthly  report  dates  and  official  stat 
istios  of  thp  principle  crops  of  foreign  countries 
Present  cotidilions  are  very  favorable.  The  world's 
wheat  crop  for  1S92  is  giveu  as  2.347,968,035  bushels. 

•'  In  Great  Britain,"  says  the  report,  "  there  is  a 
great  reduction  in  the  stock  of  live  hogs,  a  decrease 
of  over  a  million  head,  the  shortage  in  Irelabd  is 
estimated  at  1,200,000  head.  The  abnormally  high 
price  of  bacon  and  pork  as  contrasted  with  other 
meats  will,  ii  is  thought,  greatly  stimulate  hog  breed- 
ing." 

Hops  in  L  ondon. 

Mark  Lane  Kxprens,  March  6:— During  the  last  few 
days  there  has  been  a  better  inquiry  for  English  hops 
at  the  late  reduction  in  values,  and  a  fair  amount  of 
business  has  been  done,  mainly  for  consumption. 
Continental  hops  are  slow  of  sale  and  consequently 
there  is  not  much  buying  on  the  other  side  for  export 
to  this  couniry.  The  better  class  Pacific  Coast  hops 
continue  to  sell  freely  ana  to  maintain  their  values, 
but  lower  prices  have  to  be  accepted  for  the  secondary 
qualities,  which  are  much  more  inferior  than  those 
that  came  earlier  in  the  season.  The  American 
markets  have  been  dull  of  late,  and  prices  are  not  so 
firm,  though  quotations  remain  nominally  unaltered. 
Both  in  New  York  State  and  California  holders 
are  waiting  in  expectation  of  a  recovery  in  the 
markets,  manj  declining  to  sell  at  present  fisures. 


General  Produce. 

Kxtra  choice  in  good  packaKes  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
ouotatiouB.  while  very  poor  gradenaill  less  than  the  lower 

nuotations.  Mar.u  22.  1893. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS.       Do  good  1  22i(a  

Bavo.  cU   2  76  (a  2  90  Do  fair  1  20  (g  

Butter    2  75  <S  3  to  Oir  Grades  1  05  (tt   1  12} 

Pea    2  76  @  2  80  iSi-nora  1  20  @  1  30 

Red'                  2  76  (*  3  00  HOPS. 

Pink    2  70  (a     -  1892,  fair   16  <8  - 

Small  White...  2  BS  @  2  86  rjjod   IS  (Q  — 

Larue  White...  2  70  ffl  2  80  Obolce   19  @  — 

Lima                  3  20  @     -  FLOUR. 

Fid  Pea«,blk  eye  1  10  w  1  66  lExtra,citymill8  3  90  (a 

Do  ureen             2  00  ®  2  25  I  Do  country  m'ls.  3  90  (g 

Split    4  60  @  5  50  Superfine   2  50  @   3  00 

BUTTER.  "  " 


Oal.,    poor  to 

fair,  tt>   16  @ 

Do  g'd  to  choice  18  @ 
DoOiltedsfed... 
Do  Creamery . . . 
Do  do  Giltedge. 
Eastern,  ladie.. 
Cal.  Pickled  ... 

Cal.  Keg  

Kast'rn  Cn  am'j 

CHEESE, 
choice 


32  @ 
22  Ig 
24  m 

15  @ 

16  W 
15  @ 
19  HI 


Oal 

cream  

Oo  fair  to  good. 
Do  Giltedged.. 

D.>  Skim  

YouDK  America 

EGGS. 
Cal.  "as is,"  doz     -  & 

Do  shaky   10  (8 

Do  candled....     17  ® 

Do  choice   17  & 

Do  fresh  laid. ..     —  (S) 
Do  do  B'lcd  whte  — 

Do  selected   —  Crt 

f^lutside  prices  for  selected  Hens,  doz... 
Urge  eggf»  and  inside  prices  Roobtcs.  old 


u  m 

10  # 
13  & 

6  (a 
13  m 


NUTS— Jobbing 
[Walnuts,  hard 

—  fthell.  Cal.  lb.. 

19  I  Do  soft  sbeU... 
23  I  Do  paper-shell.. 
22i' Almonds,  sftahl 

—  I  Paper  shell  . .  . 

15  I  Hard  shell  

17  I  Brazil  

16  Pecans,  small.. 

20  I  Do  large   14  ^ 

Peanuts   3J(_ 

Filberts   10  & 

1£  1  Hickory   7  # 

11  lOhestnuta.     ..  9 

—  '  ONIONS. 
6S  Silverakin   2  00  (»  2  25 

13  POTATOES. 

River  Reds.  80   

—  I  Early  Rose,  ctl.  I  00  (U  1  10 

—  Peerless  .     ...    80  @  90 
Dodo  Oregon..  I  15  (*  1  25 

—  Sweet   1  50  @  1  75 

17  '  Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
16  money 

16  POULTRV. 

7  no  @  8  00 
H  5  )  ft;  7  50 


for  mixed  sizes- small  eggs  Do  young.       ..  7  50  ®  9  00 

are  bard  to  sell.  Broilers,  small.  4  iX)  («  6  00 

PEKD.  Do  large   5  50  (S  7  00 

Bran,  ton  13  50(3  14  00  Fryers   7  00  @  8  (  0 

Feedmeal  25  0  (oe  26  00  Ducks   7  00  @750 

Ord  Barley. ...19  Sna  20  lO  Do  large   8  00  @  9  50 

Middlings  19  OOO  22  00  Geese,  tair,    , .  2  50  (g  3  00 

Oil  (Jake  Meal. .  37  59  Turkeys,  gobl'r.     19  at  20 

HAY.  Turkeys,  hens..     19  @  20 

Compressed  ...  7  OfKi  10  00  Do  dressed  .  20  (g  23 
Wheat,  per  ton .  7  00t»^      —     AU  kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 

Do  choice      ..—     @  12  00  or  small,  sell  at  less  than 

Wheat  and  oats  7  00*?  10  00  quoted;  if  large  and  in  good 

Wild  Oats          7  00®  9  00  condition,  they  sell  Cor  more 

(Jultivated  do  .  6  00*   9  00  than  (luoted. 

Barley   7  00(31  8  50   

Alfalfa  8  OOW  lu  50  Manhattan  Egg 

Clover   7  00#  9  00     Pood  (Red  Ball 

Straw,  bale   35@      60     Brand)  in  100- 

GRAIN,  ETC.  I  lb.  Cabinet*...  -  @11  60 
Karley,  feed,  ctl   75  @      80  PROVISIONS. 

Do  good    8'4(fl^   lOal.  bacon. 

Do  choice   83S(*  heavy,  per  lli.     12  13 

Do  brewing. .. .     926(00   100  Medium   13  @  14 

Do  do  Giltedge    95  ®  -  Light   14.i@  16 

Do  Chevalier...    S2i(S      90  Lard   11  (g  15 

Do  do  Giltedge.  1  15  (S   Cal  sm'k'd  beef .     10  (B  — 

~    ■    ■  -  —       2  CO  Hams,  Cal  salt  d    ISJCai  — 

1  07J  Do  Eastern .  16i(5  17 

1  07J  SEEDS. 

Do  smaU.  ":....l  05  @   1  0?S  Alfalfa   10  @ 

Oats,  milling. .  .  1  40  @   150  Clover,  Red. 

Feed,  choice. ...  1  37jS   White  .... 

Do  good  1  35  M   Flaxseed  

Do  fair  1  30  @   Hemp  

Do  common  1  35  W   Do  brown  

Surprise  1  50  @   HONEY-1892  Crop 

Black  feed  1  05  W   1  12}  White    ci  mb. 

Gray  1  25  @   1  30     2-lb  frame. . . . 

Rye  1  10  @  1  13  Do  do  1-tt.  f rame 

Wheat,  milling  White  extracted 

Gi  tedged  1  30  (a   Amber  do  

(Sood  to  choice.. 1  27  @  1  28  Dark  do  

Do  fair  to  good.  1  2'M^  1  26  [Beeswax,  lb  

Shlppiag,choice  1  22S@  1  24  1 


Buckwheat  1  75  ( 

Com,  white.... 1  05  @ 
Yellow,  large...  1  06  (S 


10  @ 
15  @ 
30  @ 

n<& 


5  (is  55 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected,  in  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  March  22.  1S93. 

uimes,  Hex         5  00  @    —  (Ikra,  dry,  lb. . .      liiif  — 

Do  Cal   —  @     -    Paixnlps,  otl....  1  00  (S  1  25 

Lemons,  box....  2  50  O  3  50  Peppera,  dry,  lb  5  @  6 
Do  Sicily  choice  5  00  (as  6  50  Turnips,  ctl.  -  (»  60 

Apples   35  O    66  Cabbago.  "lO  n»    75  at  36 

Do  Good   75  <»  1  25  Garlic,  »».....        JO  IJ 

Do  Extra  choice  1  61  @  1  75  iMar'fat  Squash, 

Pears   25  @  1  00         ton  25  00  030  00 

do  Winter  Nells  1  00  0  1  50  Cauliflower   40  ®  SO 

Persimmoos   60  @  1  00  !Celery   60  (8  60 

Oranges,  pr  bx-  I  Mushrooms,^  lb 

Navels, ttiver'de  2  50  ®  3  00   L)o,  Common...      5  ca  10 

Do,  Butte  Co,..  2  00  (ce  2  50  I  Do,  Button   15  (S  20 

'Seedrg,River'de  1  25  M  1  50  Tomatoes,  box 

Do,  Fresno         1  26  M  1  50  string  Beanj.. 

Do,  ButtrtCo...  1  35  @  1  60  Rhubarb  

Extra  choice  fruit  for  special  Hi een  Peas  . . . 
purposes  sells  at  an  advance  Asparagus  ... . 
on  outsiie  quotations  Oucnmhert,  doz  1  50  (g  2  Ofi 

Keeu,  sk    -&    60  iNew  Potatoes. .      3  Ot  4 

Carrots,  ak   53  @    60  lArtichokea,  dor.    60  (3  60 


15  ffl 
6  & 
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Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

Stall  fed  6m- 

Grastfed,  extra   6t@— 

First  qualitv   6 

Second  quality  5 

Third  quaUty  4H 

Bulla  and  th!nOowa...2  ' 
VEAX. 

Raoae,  heavy  6 

Do  Ilgbt  8 

Dairy  84 


MUTTON. 

Wethers   84«— 

Ewes   8  &~ 

Do  Spring  16  @li 

H0O8. 

Light,  V  lb,  cents  6i;@— 

Medium   7  W— 

Heavy   7i&- 

Solt   6  @- 

Feeders  6iS— 

Stock  Ron  6(96) 

Dressed  10  (^lOj 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  merchants  for  oonsignmeute  i^y 
growers.  Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the 
highest  quotations,  while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  low- 
est quotations.  Prices,  unless  otherwise  specified  are  for 
f  rail  in  sacks;  add  for  50-tb.  boxes  Jo  per  lb.  and  for 
boxes  i  to  Ic  per  lb. 

APPLKS  1892.  Do  do  choice  16  @1 

Sun-dried,  }'s   4i&  6i  Do  do  fancy  —  016 

Do  sliced  5j@  6i  Evap.,  peeled,  in  box- 

Evap.  I)l.,riDg.  50-Ib.bx  SiWlO     es  choice   184@- 

FanJF,  higher.  Do  do  fancy  20  C«21 

APRIOOT8-1893.  PLtrMS-1892. 

Do  bleached  134@-  Pitted,  sun-dried  10  &lOi 

Dodo  fancy  15  @16  Do  evap.  boxes,  choicell  12 

Evap  choice,  in  boxe8.15  §16  Unpitted   4  (g  5 

Do  fancy,  do  Kimi  PRUNES-1892. 

FIG8-1893.  Cal.  French,  ungraded  7>(Sf  8 

Sun-dried,  black  4  @-6  Do  graded.  60  to  100. .  9j(al0 

Do  white  34(8  4  :Do  do  40  to  60  11  @12 

GRAPES— 1892.  Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

Sun-dried,  stemless..  2 J®  3  ,         RAISINS  - 1892. 

Do  unstemmed   Ij^r  2  Do  cboice.st  do...l  50  @1  60 

NECTABINE8-1892.       Do  prime  pr  hx. .  1  25  @1  40 

Red,  sun-dried  7  (9  8  Loose  Muscatels, 

Do  Evap  ,  1"  boxes... 114(312  !    2-crown,  pr  bx..    75  (»1  00 

White,  suo-driei          94@11  Do  3  crown  do . . . .  1  10  #1  "JO 

Do  evaporated  12J(ul3  Do  do  do  f seed . . .  1  20  v.,.1  26 

PEARS— 1892.  UnstemedMusca- 
Sun-dried,  quarters..  2.1@  3     telsinsks  pr  Iti. 

Do  sliced   4  M  fi^  Bteiu'ed  2-crown. 

Evap.,  slic'd,  in  b'xes.  7  (4*  8  Stem'ed  3-orown.. 
Unp'led,q'rt'd,hrch"d  6  ft*  8  Se'dl's  M'sc't'lsaka 

PEACHKS-1892.  Dodo  in  bxs  

Sun-dried,  unneeled..  7  ft*  75  Do  Sultanas,  sks. 

Do  do  prime,  bl'ched.  9  @104  Do  do  bxs   —  <3>l  40 

Do  do  choice,  do  II  (»Uh    Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 

Sun-dr  ,  pl'd, bl'ched. .10  @11  1 25,  60  and  76  cents  higher  re- 
Dodo  prime  14  (a—  spectively  than  whole  boxes. 


2J<a  3 

3  0  — 
3i(«  44 

4  ft'  5 
01  CO 

7 


Cntti'  g  Potatoes  for  Seed, 

A  few  facts  which  will  be  of  interest  to  farmers 
and  potato-growers. 


Fig.  I. — Shows  the  potato-cutter  complete. 
Fig.  2. — Shows  the  arrangement  of  the  knives. 

It  is  a  laborious  task  to  cut  potatoes  for  seeds  by 
hand  with  case  or  jack-knives,  and  the  whole  house- 
hold is  generally  brought  into  service  when  this  part 
of  the  work  is  to  be  done.  The  sore,  bleeciing 
fingers  impress  the  objectionable  features  of  it  upon 
the  minds  of  those  having  had  former  experience. 

Fully  realizing  that  a  remedy  for  this  evil  would 
be  received  with  dehght,  a  very  simple  cutter  has 
been  invented  and  put  on  the  market  by  the  Aspin- 
wall  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Jackson,  Michigan, 
whose  potato  and  corn-planting  machinery  is  un- 
equaled  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  cuts  the  potato 
and  divides  the  eyes  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner 
and  removes  and  cleans  the  seed  ^nds,  domg  the 
work  of  eight  men.  It  is  easily  operated  by  a  boy. 
The  cuts  herewith  will  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of 
the  machine.  It  is  also  very  useful  in  cutting  beets, 
turnips  and  other  roots  for  stock. 

The  Aspinwall  Company  will  gladly  mail,  free  of 
aharge,  full  and  complete  information  pertaining  to 
their  Ime  of  potato  and  porn  machinery  to  any  one 
desiring  the  same. 

A  Larg:e  Buslneu, 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  NINETEEN  PACKAGES  SHIPPED 
IN  A  SINGLE  DAY. 

The  business  of  the  Petaluma  Incubator  Company 
continues  to  increase.  Tuesday  noted  the  largest 
shipment  of  manufactured  articles  ever  made  in  one 
day  by  this  company  since  its  organizition.  The 
shipment  included  52  incubators  and  brooders  and 
67smal'er  packages,  besides  mail  in  enormous  quan- 
tities. March  and  April  are  reckoned  as  the  banner 
mon'hs  in  the  incubator  business,  and  right  merrily 
did  the  sales  of  yesterday  go  to  show  that  a  good 
start  is  made  to  uphold  this  idea.  The  articles 
shipped  yesterday  are  valued  at  $2000. 

During  the  last  month,  which  contained  only  28 
days,  the  sales  far  exceeded  any  previous  month. 
An  enlargement  has  been  made  to  the  working  force 
of  the  factory.  There  are  now  connecied  with  the 
business  21  hands  at  steady  work.  I(  demands  for 
goods  continue  to  increase  in  the  same  proportion 
as  during  the  past  month,  the  lactury  will  have  to 
be  more  extensively  enlarged. 

A  visit  to  the  factory  will  prove  interesting.  Mr. 
Byce  in  his  good  nature  shows  you  through,  and 
everything  is  explained.  Men  and  machinery  are 
to  be  seen  on  all  sides.  Here  a  saw,  there  a  planer 
and  everywhere  a  rush  and  bustle  that  is  only  lound 
in  places  of  business. 

Mr.  Byce  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  advertisers 
in  this  city.  He  has  now  an  office  force  at  work 
sending  pamphlets  to  every  male  voter  in  this  Slate. 
The  present  success  of  the  factory  is  largely  due  to 
the  advertising,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  future 
success  under  the  present  management.  — Daily  Im- 
print, March  3,  1893. 


A  Wide  Swath. 

The  high  honors  received  at  all  the  great  World's 
Fairs  by  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Mower  and  its 
triumpths  in  competitive  tests  show  its  great  merit. 
Three  widths  cut  of  this  mower  are  manu'actured, 
each  having  its  own  width  of  frame.  That  on  the 
6-foot  cut  being  wider  than  the  s-'oot  frame  which 
in  turn  is  wider  than  the  4-foot  6-inch  cut.  This 
gives  a  powerful  wide-cut  mower  running  easy  and 
without  side  draft. 


$500,000 

To  LOAK  IK  ANT  AMOtJNT    AT    TBI    VIRT    LOWKST  MAaKIT 

rate  ot  interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCHULLER,  Room  8,  420  California  streei,  aan 
Francisco. 


PAI  ICnDK  I  A  If  you  want  to  know  about  CaUfomla 
UnLlrUnNIn  *°<*         PadeoSntes,  send  for  tha 
^  '  PACIFIC  RrKAt  PRESS, 

the  beat  Illustrated  and  Leading  Farming  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  Weat.  Trial,  60c  for  3  mos.  Two  sample 
coniee,  10c.  EatabUahed  1870.  DEWKY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
no  Market  St.,  d.  V. 


Our  Agents. 


J.  C.  HoAQ— San  Francisco. 
R.  Q  Bailby— San  Francisco. 
F.  D.  HolmaN— California. 
Gko.  Wilson — Sacramento,  Cal. 
Samuel  B.  Ci,iff— Creston,  Cal. 
A.  C.  GoDFBKY— Oreeon. 

E  H.  ScHABFFLE— El  Dorado  and  Amador  ro'r. 

C.  E.  Robertson— Hnmboldt  Co. 

E.  R.  Jenkins,  Del  Norte  Co. 

T.  B.  La  SiEUE— Mendocino  and  Lake  counties. 


FRUIT,GRAINAND  GRAZING 

Farm  for  Sale! 

rvort  ACRES,  AT  $12.60  PER  ACRE,  EIGHT  MILES 
y«3U  east  of  Vase  Kobles,  on  the  southern  Paoilio 
iaii.o*d  and  but  six  hours  from  Sao  Jose;  300  acres  are 
under  lease,  tn  he  planted  to  wheat  this  season.  The 
land  IB  of  rl 'h,  alluvial  soil,  from  6  to  16  feet  deep.  No 
Irrigation  necessary.  The  annual  rainfall  is  sufficient  for 
fruit  trees,  vines  and  ffraios.  A  farmhuuse  and  well  of 
excellent  water,  becides  running  water  in  the  Huer 
Huero  oreek  all  the  year;  good  feooes,  3  fields;  oak  trees 
in  abandance  for  posts  and  fuel.  About  600  acres  are 
well  adapted  to  grain,  fruit  trees  and  vines;  the  balance 
is  rolling  and  best  for  grazing;  tbe  land  not  cultivated  is 
covered  with  the  most  iiuiritious  o(  all  grasses,  tbe 
bunch  gras-4,  burr  clover,  alfilaria,  wild  oats,  and  on 
markin  of  creek  wild  alfalfa;  mixed  farming  pays  best 
Nu  better  section  in  California  for  truit-growiog  than 
that  portion  of  San  Luis  Ubispo  county.  Here  Is 
an  opportunity  to  buy  10  to  15  acres  for  tbe  price  of  one 
in  Santa  Clara  county.  Terms  :  One  halt  cash|  balance 
in  two,  three  and  tour  annual  installments  Interest 
seven  par  cent  on  deferred  paymeote. 

AMOS  ADAMS, 
235  South  Eighth  St .  San  Jose,  California. 


***oaiCEB>4  Patent 


SPERRV  FLOUR  COI^PANV 
SkH  FRANCISCa  OFFICE  22  CHLIFaHMA  ii. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

QOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 

i  Safe  Speed;  and  Poiltive  Can 


The  Safest,  Best  BUSTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   ImpossibU  to  produce  scar  frbUmith. 

Brery  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satlsfactlor 
Price  $t.50  per  twttle.    Sold  by  dnigglsts,  o.- 
sent  by  eirress,  charges  paid,  with  full  direction ' 
for  lt«  uso.    Send  tor  descriptive  circulars. 
THB  TjftWBBTNmV^^'T.f^s  CO.,  Clereland,  u. 


greakfast  foods 

THE  JOHMT.  CUTTING  C  0,  SOLE  AGENTS 


0^ 


Two  :i-year.old  Imported  Bbire  Mares 
in  foal.  Also  Imported  English  Coach 
Stallion.  AddiesB  W.  W.  RU.SHMOKE, 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Draft  and 
Cuach  StaUions.  P.  O.  Box  86.  Stable, 
Broadway  and  32d  Sc.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


We  are  HBADQUARTER8  for  all  kinds  of  Ba  ing 
Presses. 

Agricultural  Implements  and  Vehicles  of  every  de- 
scilption.    Send  for  No.  18  Catalogue. 

TRUMAN.  HOOKER  &  CO., 

Ran  Francisco  and  Fresno. 


Uerliul  Cial 


AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  RATES. 


J.  MAODONOUGH  &  CO.. 
123  Market  Street,    -     San  Francisco. 


BUSINESS  OOI^LEaE. 

34  POST  ST,  8.  F. 

P>R  8ETENTT  -  FIVB  DOI.I'ARS  THIS 
College  instructs  m  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  th* 
Bnglleh  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  buaineas 
(or  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teaohera,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  haa 
Ita  graduates  in  every  part  of  th*  State. 

gW  SlND  FOR  CiROULAB. 

K.  P.  HKAU),  PranldeoL 

C.  S.  HALEY,  Secretary. 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  KaiTDlLb,  H.  D. 

S6  Fine  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  ot  aiok 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dla- 
eaMa  Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  eOects  and  antidotes  of 
all  tbe  principal  iredlcinesueed 
for  the  horse,  and  a  lew  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  med- 
dlclnea  Rules  lor  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  fine  en- 
_  graving  shoniog  tbe  appearanoa 

of  the  toetb  at  each  year.  It  Is  printed  ou  fine  paper 
and  haa  nearly  100  pages,  7ix6  inches.  Price,  only  » 
oenta,  or  five  for  91,  on  receipt  of  which  we  will  tend 
by  mall  to  any  address  DEWET  PUBLISHING  CO..  SM 
Market  Street,  ftnii  Franolflco. 


WHEN  YOU  GO TO TOWN 

Ask  your  Merchant  to  show  you  Samples  of  tbe  following  Goods: 

MITCHELL  WAGONS— MONARCH  OF  THE  ROAD. 

CLARK'S  CUTAWAY  ORCHARD  HARROWS  -REVERSIBLE  with  EXTENSION  Head. 

RICE  COIL  SPRING  EASY  RIDING  BUGGIES  with  Leather  Handy  Top. 

WHiTELEY  TRICYCLE  MOWERS  (the  Hoop-Pole  Cutters). 

WHITELEY  SELF-DUMP  HAY  RAKES. 

MOLINE  HAND-DUMP  HAY  RAKES. 

MOLINE  GANG  AND  WALKING  PLOWS. 

SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  PLOWS. 

0.  K.  ALL  STEEL  HAY  PRESSES  with  Tubular  Steel  Pitman. 

If  he  does  not  have  them  please  write  to  ua  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

ALLISON,  NBPP  &  CO., 

8.  B.  OORNBB   MARKET  AND  MAIN  STS  SAN  PRANCI800. 


I. 


March  25,  1893. 
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A  WORD  ABOUT  THE  "RURAL." 


JO  RURAL  SUBSCRIBERS: 

The  Rural  Press  appeals  to  its  readers  to  assist  in  the  work 
of  extending  its  circulation.  If  you  have  friends  or  neighbors  who 
are  not  but  who  ought  to  be  readers  of  the  Rural,  please  give  us 
their  names  and  we  will  send  them  sample  copies  of  the  paper 
with  subscription  blanks. 

If  any  subscriber  of  the  Rural  will  send  us  three  new  names, 
accompanied  by  cash,  for  one  year  in  advance  ($2.40  each),  we 
will  advance  his  own  subscription  one  year  on  our  books.  Or  if 
he  will  send  us  one  new  name  with  payment  in  advance  for  one 
year  we  will'advance  his  subscription  four  months  on  our  books. 

To  any  present  subscriber  or  member  of  his  family  who  will 
undertake  to  act  as  local  agent  for  the  Rural  in  the  way  of  getting 
new  names  and  collecting  from  old  subscribers  we  will  give  liberal 
cash  commissions.  A  young  woman  in  one  of  the  central  counties 
of  the  State  averages,  by  thus  acting  for  us,  a  monthly  cash  income 
of  $15.00  without  neglecting  her  domestic  duties. 

The  paper  is  putting  forth  renewed  efforts  to  answer  the 
demand  for  a  journal  clean  and  pure  in  tone,  independent  and 
intelligent  in  its  dealings  with  public  questions,  thorough  and 
practical  in  its  treatment  of  agricultural,  horticultural  and  live-stock 
subjects  and  careful  and  accurate  in  its  market  reports.  It  has 
within  the  past  year  taken  on  a  new  editorial  department — "  From 
an  Independent  Standpoint  " — which  deals  with  public  questions  of 
political  character  without  partisan  bias.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
writer  of  this  department  to  tell  the  exact  truth  about  public  ques- 
tions and  public  men,  without  regard  to  party  faith  or  partisan 
effect.  It  seeks  to  give  the  reader  straightforward  statements  of 
fact  and  the  best  results  of  a  sober,  non-partisan  judgment. 

The  chief  strength  of  the  Rural  is  the  friendship  which  has 
grown  up  between  its  readers  and  itself.  Confident  in  that  friend- 
ship, it  appeals  to  them  to  speak  a  good  word  for  it  whenever  they 
can. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  Rural 
Press,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SENS  FOR 
BOOK. 


JACKSON 
Centrifugal 

PUMPS. 


a, 


Vertical 
SHan-Pit 
PnmDs, 
All  Sizes, 


Jackson's  *' Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pump, 

With  Outboard  Bearing,  and  Adjustable  Suction  and  Discharge. 


Jackson's     Whirlpool"  Centrifagal  Pump, 

Looking  at  Pulley  Side  of  Same. 

BYRON  JACKSON, 

625=631  Sixth  Street, 
149=169  Bluxome  Street, 


5an  Francisco,  Ca/ 


THE  PACIFIC 
TREE  PROTECTOR 

^  HAS  PHOVBD  FOB  FIVB  YEARS  AN  ABSOLUTE 
PROTEOTinN  FRO VI  SUNBURN,  RABBITS,  SQUIR- 
RELS AND  OTHEB  TREE  PESTS.  DO  NOT  INJURE 
YOUR  YOUNG  TREES  BY  PUTTING  ABOUND  THEM 
TARRED  FRET  OR  OTHER  BLAOK  MATERIAL. 

49-  WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES,  PRICES  AND  TESTI- 
MONIALS. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

8OLB  UANUFAOTUREBS. 
30  &  Sa    FIRST   STREET,    SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL. 


A.  T.  DEWE7. 


W.  B.  EWER. 


6.  H.  STBONG. 


Seieiiifie  Press 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  _  this  old 
axperienced,  first-class  Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Wash- 
ington  and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  edi. 
torial,  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Library,  and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have 
jther  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  ofi'ered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  Th« 
information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent 
examination  of  Patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  of 
inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  ua  oftei^  to  give  advice  which  wi|l  save  inventors  the 
expense  of  applying  for  Patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  of  advice  sent 
/ree  on  receipt  of  postage.    Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St.  S.  P. 


PAOIPIO  RURAL  PRESS  I 
Is  the  Lar^iest  Illustrated  and  Leading  Agricul 
tural  and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  West. 
E«tabll8hed  1870.  Trial  Subscriptions,  BOc  for 
S  mOB  or  J2.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWEY 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  S30  Market  8tr»et,  Sao  Franclsoo. 


^  LADIKS,  unlop")  you  wish  free  lor  one 

Jj(_)_^   J_  \  year  either  "Success  with  Flowers," 

__      _  f  "  Vick's  Floral  Monthly,"  "Ladles' 

J^jHj^JJ  V  Home  Journal,"  "Househeld,"  "Do- 

— _  1  mestloMonthly,"  and  otherB.  Enclose 

"PiiXgj  1  2c  stamp  for  details  to  BICURA  CO., 

'  ^  220  Sansome  street,  San  Franoigco 
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HOW  IS  THIS? 
PERKINS' 

GALVANIZED  STEEL  WINDMILL. 

GRAPHITE  BEARINGS. 

CORRUGATED  FANS. 

STRONG  BRACES. 

8.  10.  12  AND  14 -FEET  MILLS  IN  STOCK. 

Galvanized  Steel  Towers. 


TANKS ! 

ESTIMATES  FURNISHED 
"Wrlto    for    Oir*oixla,x»js   Axxd  rrlcos 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  00., 

305  &  307   MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DANIEL  BEST'S  STEAM  PLOW. 


Fifty 
Horse- 


AWARDED  FIRST  PRBUICU  AT  STATE  FAIR. 

As  seen  at  work  in  Colusa  County  pulling  SIXTEEN  10-INCH  PLOWS 


Power. 

een  at  work  ^  ^  ^   

at  the  speed  of  three  miles  per  hour,  cutting  i6  to  25  feet. 

A  REVOLUTION  IN  PLOWING. 
Best's  Traction  Enigine. 

THE  MONARCH  o^i.^.^^sfAE^-O. 

'93 


PLOWING  REDUCED  TO  A  MINIMUM 
COST,  and  from  35  to  70  acres  plowed 
each  day  at  an  expense  of  50 
TO  60  CENTS  AN  ACRE. 


TWO    SIZES  BUILT. 

30  AND  50  HORSE-POWER. 


40  OF  THESE  ENGINES 

AT  WORK  NOW. 


A  50-FOOT  HARROW  is  used, 

with   which    from  100   to  125 

  Acres  are  harrowed 

each  day,  doing  the 
work  much  better 
than  horses. 


Plowing  by 
SUNLIGHT  BY  DAY 

and 

HEADLIGHT  BY  NIGHT. 


GOLD  MEDAL 

Awarded  by  the 
State  Agricultural 
Society  at  Sacra- 
mento. 

Send  for  Circu- 
lars and  Prices. 


DANIEL  BEST'S  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  SAN  LBANDRO,  P. AT. 


CO-OPERATION  AMONG  FARMERS-PAGES  275  AND  277. 


Vol.  XLV.   No.  13. 


SAN  FRANOISOO.  SATURDAY,  APRIL   1,  1893. 


THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


The  Southern  California  Boys'  Band. 

Probably  California  will  make  no  more  taking  contri- 
bution to  the  attractions  of  the  World's  Fair  than  that 
shown  in  the  photo-engraving  on  this  page.  All  the  world 
loves  a  bright  boy,  and  building  upon  this  pervading 
sentiment  a  group  of  California  boys,  with  a  taking  accom- 
plishment, will  need  no  commendation  to  the  public 
regard.  We  expect  to  hear  that  they  win  a  name  even 
among  the  hundreds  of  attractions  which  will  vie  with 
each  other  for  public  favor. 

The  boys  shown  in  the  picture  have  already  scored  a 
local  success.  Their 
career  at  the  South- 
ern Citrus  Fair  at 
Colton  last  month 
was  brilliant.  Both 
as  a  full  band  and  as 
soloists  they  did  re- 
markably well.  Their 
ages  range  from  seven 
to  eleven  years,  and 
they  are  residents  of 
Colton,  San  Bernar- 
dino county.  Master 
Shibley,  the  cornet 
solist,  is  ten  years  of 
age,  and  Master 
Kelly,  who  gives  solos 
on  the  saxophone,  is 
but  eight  years  old. 
It  is  stated  that  the 
music  of  the  full  band 
would  do  credit  even 
to  a  larger  band  of 
older  players.  Their 
band-master  and 
teacher  is  Mr.  J.  0. 
Hubbard. 

The  band  will  start 
for  Chicago  about 
May  Ist,  and  will 
play  a  six  weeks'  en- 
gagement in  the  Cali- 
fornia building.  No 
doubt  many  of  our 
boy  readers  will  re- 
gard with  deep  in- 
terest the  way  in 
which  these  young  chaps 
World's  Fair. 


poetic  creature,  but  just  now  he  possesses  qualities  of  a 
pretty  substantial  and  satisfactory  nature. 

The  famous  seedling  orange  tree  at  Bidwell's  bar  has 
recently  made  itself  the  cynosure  of  vast  wonderment  in 
Butte  county.  It  is  reported  to  be  developing  strange 
characteristics  as  it  attains  age  and  supposed  respectability. 
It  is  credibly  stated  that  a  large  percentage  of  its  yield  this 
year  is  of  the  naval  variety,  although  the  tree  has  never 
been  grafted  or  budded  with  this  kind  of  orange.  Navels 
grow  on  branches  with  seedlings.  It  is  believed  that  pollen 
from  navel  trees  has  been  carried  by  winds  to  the  blossoms 


Jobu  Tregear. 


Hubert  Fluley. 
Harry  Wright. 


Edward  Rau. 

Charley  Easton. 


Lee  Mcintosh. 
Noel  Davenport.  Wilson  Hauua. 

Allie  Kelly. 


Kenneth  Shibley. 


THE  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  BOYS'   BAND,  BOOKED  FOR 


raised  the  wind  to  go  to  the 


The  State  exhibit  and  a  number  of  county  exhibits  are 
on  their  way  to  the  World's  Fair,  and  will  be  in  position 
by  May  Ist,  the  time  of  opening  the  exposition.  Judging 
from  the  preparation  made  by  the  various  counties,  as  well 
as  by  California  at  large,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  California  exhibit  will  be  one  of  the  most  complete, 
artistic  and  interesting  at  the  fair.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  State  in  the  Union  will  be  able  to  show  products  as 
unique,  as  attractive  and  of  such  wide  range.  Certainly 
none  have  been  prepared  with  more  care,  intelligence  and 
or  with  a  more  laudabledesire  to  represent  this  great  State 
in  the  most  advantageous  manner  possible.  We  expect 
direct  returns  from  this  fine  and  expensive  display. 

The  Cudahy  Packing  Company  has  purchased  the 
large Nadeau  vineyard  property,  adjoiningLos  Angeles,  and 
an  extensive  plant  for  the  killing  and  packing  business  is 
being  completed.  A  market  for  500  head  of  hogs  per  day 
will  thus  be  opened  up  to  the  producers  of  the  State,  and 
the  result  will  be  an  imnrovement  in  market  conditions 
throughout  all  California.    The  hog  may  not  be  a  very 


of  the  old  tree,  although  no  navel  tree  is  within  ten  or 
twelve  miles  of  Bidwell's  bar.  It  is  unfortunate,  perhaps, 
that  this  veteran  tree  is  neither  solitary  nor  original  in  its 
behavior.  Such  things  are  not  uncommon  at  the  south, 
even  at  considerable  distance  from  naval  trees.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  navel  variety  has  for  its  leading  character- 
istic a  misplaced  seed  capsule  and  this  freak  which  at- 
tained permanence  in  the  Bahia  orange  may  of  course  re- 
appear in  oranges  anywhere.  When  the  vegetable  physi- 
ologist explains  the  first  manifestation  of  this  phenomenon 
we  may  better  understand  its  subsequent  appearances. 


Values  of  lands  about  Oroville  are  said  to  have  been 
enhanced  in  a  few  years  several  hundred  per  cent,  largely 
due  to  fruit  cultivation.  In  1886  there  were  no  orange 
groves,  and  now  there  are  3500  acres  within  a  few  miles  of 
Oroville.  Then  Thermalito  and  Palermo  were  unknown, 
but  now  there  are  150  orchards  and  orange  groves  in  these 
colonies,  while  many  fine  groves,  orchards  and  vineyards 
have  been  planted  in  other  places.  Then  not  a  foot  of 
fruit  was  planted  at  Rio  Bonito;  now  there  are  5500  acres 
of  flourishing  groves.  The  golden  days  in  Butte  county 
were  not  more  the  days  of  '49  than  '93. 


Results  from  the  Fat-Tailed  Sheep. 

Last  year,  it  will  be  remembered,  considerable  comment 
was  made  upon  a  consignment  of  fat-tailed  sheep  from 
Persia  by  Hon.  Truxton  Beale,  then  minister  to  that  coun- 
try; and  no  little  fun  was  poked  at  the  enterprising  diplo- 
mat by  an  irreverent  daily  press.  But  it  appears  that 
most  gratifying  results  are  about  to  ensue  from  the  impor- 
tation of  these  sheep.  One  ram,  three  ewes  and  a  lamb 
were  sent  to  Kern  county,  in  this  State.  One  ewe  was 
very  old  and  reached  here  in  an  enfeebled  condition,  and 
died  last  fall.    The  others  are  at  Bellevue  and  have 

thrived.  The  ram 
was  crossed  with 
French  merino  ewes, 
and  recently,  at  San 
Emigdio  ranch,  two 
lambs  were  born.  The 
little  things  are  de- 
scribed as  perfect 
beauties.  They  are  a 
trifle  larger  than  or- 
dinary lambs  at  that 
age,  and  have  the 
Persian  sheep  head, 
which  resembles  that 
of  a  goat,  with  long, 
pendant  ears.  The 
other  end  starts  out 
like  a  fat  tail,  but  is 
not  as  long  as  that  of 
the  Persian  sheep. 
The  fleece  is  unusu- 
ally fine,  as  soft  as 
silk,  of  long  fiber  and 
very  thick.  A  good- 
ly number  of  lambs 
of  this  crossed  breed 
are  expected  this  sea- 
son, and  it  would  ap- 
pear, if  the  present 
two  serve  as  a  cri- 
terion, that  the  im- 
portation and  cross 
will  prove  a  very 
valuable  addition  to 
American  sheep  in- 
terests. 
The  ewes  of  this 

breed  at  the  Golden  Gate  Park  and  at  the  University 
Experiment  Station  at  Paso  Robles,  have  both  reproduced 
their  kind.  Crossing  the  ram  with  local  sheep,  in  San 
Luis  Obispo,  is  also  being  accomplished. 

We  understand  that  the  late  legislature  failed  to  pass 
an  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  State  Citrus 
Fairs,  and  these  exhibitions  will  not  be  held,  at  least  for 
the  coming  two  years,  under  State  auspices.  The  omission 
of  the  legislature  will  occasion  serious  regret  among  fruit- 
growers and  the  public  at  large.  The  fairs  have  been  of 
great  value,  not  only  from  an  artistic  and  advertising 
standpoint,  but  they  have  stimulated  wholesome  competi- 
tion between  various  sections  of  the  State  in  the  produc- 
tion of  citrus  fruit  and  in  its  better  preparation  for 
presentation  to  public  view.  We  regard  the  failure  of  the 
appropriation  as  a  positive  misfortune. 

Humboldt  County  is  felicitating  itself  upon  the  fact 
that  a  large  order  has  been  placed  with  the  Fortuna  can- 
nery by  the  Palace  hotel  of  this  city,  for  canned  straw- 
berries and  huckleberries.  The  order  from  so  famous  a 
hostelry  is  rightly  considered  a  valuable  testimonial  to  the 
quality  of  Humboldt  fruita. 


Alfred  Snow. 


Raymond  Fletcher. 
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Tbe  Week. 

The  last  wf  ek  in  March  has  proved  a  pleasant  departure 
from  the  prevailing  style  of  the  month  and  has  been 
V  elcomed  as  truer  to  the  characteristic  California  spring- 
time. The  first  warm  wave  of  the  season  has  covered  the 
whole  coast.  Blossoms  and  foliage  which  have  been  held 
hack  by  the  low  temperatures  have  rapidly  put  forth; 
flowers  in  field  and  garden  have  unfolded,  the  grass  and 
clovers  have  made  their  first  grand  growth  of  the  season. 
The  distant  reader  of  these  lines  might  think  his  own 
region  as  well  circumstanced  as  California,  for  probably  in 
most  parts  of  the  temperate  zone  similar  phenomena  per- 
tain to  the  close  of  March,  but  California  comes  to  them 
by  a  route  of  her  own.  It  does  not  lie  through  snow  or 
slush  nor  over  frozen  ground.  Our  low  temperatures  are 
only  those  which  pertain  to  rain  and  hoar  frosts.  And  yet 
the  chill  of  the  rainstorm  is  cold  enough  to  answer  mod- 
erate human  needs,  and  our  rejoicing  over  the  return  of 
coat-removing  warmth  is  probably  as  genuine  in  its  way 
as  the  Easterner's  gratitude  over  his  escape  from  snow- 
banks and  frozen  ground. 

The  season's  outlook,  except,  perhaps,  in  certain  locali- 
ties where  some  fruits  have  failed  to  set  from  rain-drenched 
bloom,  is  as  fine  as  could  be  desired.  There  are,  of  course, 
predictions  likely  to  occur  which  make  crop  conditions  un- 
safe thus  early,  but  certainly  at  this  date  the  outlook  is 
full  of  promise. 

These  is  talk  of  opening  the  old  beet-sugar  factory  at 
Isleton,  Sacramento  county,  Herman  Kruger  of  Ana- 
heim is  said  to  be  ready  to  take  hold  of  the  enterprise  and 
start  the  factory  as  soon  as  the  first  beet  crop  can  be 
grown.  The  Isleton  factory  was  built  in  1878  at  a  cost  of 
$207,000,  and  was  operated  several  years  at  a  profit.  The 
machinery  is  yet  in  very  good  condition.  The  operation 
of  the  factory  would  mean  an  important  addition  to  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  interests  of  Sacramento  county. 


Co-operation  in  Fruit  Handling. 

As  much  attention  is  given  on  other  pages  of  this  issue 
to  the  subject  of  co-operation  among  farmers  as  illustrated 
by  Che  results  obtained  in  Sutter  county,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  essay  an  allusion  to  co-operation  as  especially  re- 
lated to  the  promotion  of  our  fruit  industries  and  the  pros- 
perity of  those  engaged  therein.  Ever  since  the  begin- 
ning in  Sutter  county,  there  have  been  spasmodic  attempts 
at  great  co-operative  combines  among  growers  of  fruit. 
There  were  at  least  two  before  the  California  Fruit  Union 
was  born,  and  there  have  been  several  since  that  birth  in 
1885.  Of  all  these  undertakings  the  California  Fruit 
Union  alone  has  survived,  and  that  has  undergone  such 
changes  in  policies  and  methods  that  its  own  progenitors 
hardly  recognize  their  offspring.  Though  none  of  these 
great  enterprises  has  accomplished  what  was  expected  of 
it,  all  of  them  have  done  something  to  meet  immediate 
difficulties  and  have  conferred  residuary  benefits  in  the 
wider  acquaintance,  greater  confidence  and  better  knowl- 
edge of  business  principles  and  methods  which  they  have 
begotten  among  California  producers.  Thus,  although  the 
dream  of  a  universal  combine  among  our  fruit  growers  for 
business  purposes  seems  as  far  from  realization  as  ever, 
our  growers  are  unquestionably  in  better  condition,  speak- 
ing generally  both  as  to  persons  and  trade  facilities,  than 
they  were  ten  years  ago. 

We  imagine  the  disinterested  reader  asks  how  this  can 
be  true  when  even  the  latest  attempts  at  combination  come 
near  to  naught.  How  it  can  be  true,  when  the  raisin  pro- 
ducers declare  that  their  only  hope  lies  in  certain  legisla- 
tive enactments,  and  these  enactments  fall  beneath  the 
Governor's  veto  as  unconstitutional?  How  can  it  be  true 
when  the  southern  orange  growers  meet  only  to  wrangle  and 
adjourn  in  the  hope  that  heated  tempers  will  ere  long  cool 
enough  to  be  manipulated.  Our  conclusion  from  these 
apparently  forbidding  manifestations  is  not  that  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  eflective  co-operation  among  fruit- 
growerSj  but  that  the  popular  conception  of  the  aims  and 
policies  of  eflective  co-operation  is  wrong  and  the  steps 
taken  thereto  halting  and  indirect. 

It  seems  to  us  first  that  all  these  great  schemes  of  com- 
bination a'Tiong  producers  have  undertaken  too  much.  A 
situation  regarded  as  desperate  seems  to  call  for  strong 
remedies,  but  this  may  not  be  true  either  in  industries  or 
in  tnedicine.  It  certainly  seems  now  that  undertakings 
which  aim  to  success  through  whipping  all  producers  at 
once  into  a  combination  or  a  pool  of  products  may  better 
be  abandoned  at  the  outset  than  afterwards.  The  motive 
power  cannot  be  mustered  ;  they  do  not  go.  They  contem- 
plate revolutions  in  trade,  radical  reforms,  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  grounds  formed  by  experience  and  custom  and 
the  creation  of  new  interests,  policies  and  methods  by  the 
adoption  of  a  set  of  by-laws.  Such  efforts  have  failed 
hitherto  ;  they  are  likely  always  to  fail. 

And  yet  the  failure  of  such  undertakings  does  not  leave 
the  situation  hopeless.  The  experience  with  them  has 
really  been  educational.  As  we  have  already  suggested, 
they  have  left  valuable  bequests  u|>on  their  several  de- 
mises. Building  upon  such  legacies,  we  believe  we  are 
nearer  the  realization  of  effective  and  satisfactory  co-oper- 
ation^  than  we  have  ever  been  before.  The  comments 
made  in  another  column  upon  the  results  in  Sutter  county 
have  application  also  to  the  situation  among  fruit-growers 
in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Co-operation  must  be  based  up- 
on confidence  and  intelligence  and  upon  correct  concep- 
tions or  human  interests  and  relations.  These  were  at  the 
foundation  of  the  Sutter  county  undertaking,  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  them  was  readily  propagated  in  the  narrow 
region  involved.  Any  scheme,  no  matter  how  wisely 
drawn,  but  having  a  great  State  to  win,  cannot  succeed  in 
a  short  time. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  present  appreciation  of  the  re- 
quirements of  effective  co-operation  among  fruit-growers 
is  in  full  accordance  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Sutter 
county  movement  as  elsewhere  laid  down.  Local  organi- 
zation is  now  the  favored  idea  and  local  driers,  canneries, 
shipping-houses  and  exchanges  are  to  be  the  units  out  of 
which  some  future  aggregate  will  be  accomplished.  Edu- 
cate the  localities  first  in  understanding  of  commercial 
principle  and  methods;  build  up  the  vicinities  and  neigh- 
borhoods in  mutual  confidence  and  trust  and  we  believe  it 
will  be  found  that  the  wisdom  and  force  will  be  developed 
which  will  lift  our  producers  out  of  the  difficulties  against 
which  they  now  contend  and  which  at  times  seem  so 
desperate. 

The  course  leading  to  these  benefits  need  not  be  a  long 
one.  Local  co-operalivfe  societies  in  fruit  manipu- 
lation have  succeeded  wherever  they  hare  been 
well  tried.  Collapses  have  been  for  lack  of  man- 
ifest essentials  to  success.  Some  results  have  been 
notably  encouraging.  We  shall  seriously  err  in  prediction 
if  the  coming  summer's  experience  does  not  make  this 
whole  matter  clearer,  so  far  as  the  fruit  industry  is  imme- 
diately concerned. 


An  Issue  in  the  Local  Meat  Trade, 

There  seems  to  be  arising  something  of  an  issue  among 
the  great  slaughtering  concerns  which  furnish  material  to 
the  local  meat  purveyors.  According  to  reports  current  in 
the  daily  papers  it  appears  that  a  new  slaughtering  enter- 
prise, which  has  proposed  to  vastly  stimulate  and  increase 
the  trade  in  meat  and  meat  products  by  introducing  east- 
ern methods  of  slaughtering  and  packing,  has  called  upon 
local  butchers  to  buy  their  meats  instead  of  taking  flesh 
from  the  old  line  of  wholesale  butchers.  It  is  claimed  that 
they  have  announced  that  if  the  retailers  would  not  buy  of 
them  they  themselves  would  become  retailers.  This  the 
retailers  do  not  enjoy  and  have  held  meetings  for  mutual 
support  and  protection.  Presumably  the  old  style  whole- 
salers are  behind  the  retailers  and  will  urge  them  to  resist 
the  blandishments  and  menaces  of  the  new  slaughtering 
concern.  Thus  there  seems  to  be  an  issue  somewhat 
sharply  defined  between  the  old  and  the  new  in  slaughter- 
ing and  if  the  issue  is  pushed  we  may  have  cut  rates  in 
meats  as  well  as  in  patent  medicines,  railroad  rates  and 
false  teeth.  While  it  lasts  the  consumer  will  gel  sirloins 
at  brisket  prices  and  soup  bones  as  rewards  of  merit. 

This  may  be  well  for  the  consumer  for  the  time  being, 
but  he  will  only  gain  who  eats  and  runs  to  escape  the  re- 
action which  will  come  when  the  weaker  of  the  contest- 
ants goes  to  the  wall  or  both  agree  to  bury  their  differ- 
ences in  a  trust  which  will  be  more  autocrstic  and  grasp- 
ing than  either  party  could  have  been  before.  Then  the 
consumer  will  have  to  reverse  his  bill  of  fare,  and  he  will 
have  to  be  thankful  for  shoulder  steaks  at  what  he  paid 
for  tenderloin  before  the  trouble  began. 

This  might  merely  be  set  down  as  an  incident  in  mu- 
nicipal history,  and  hardly  worth  comment  were  it  not 
that  in  all  this  play  of  tradesmen  the  value  of  the  market- 
able live  stock  over  all  this  region  will  be  involved.  The 
low  rates  for  meats  which  may  result  will  be  cited  and 
urged  to  the  utmost  of  its  possibility  in  depressing  values 
to  the  grower.  The  farmers'  and  rangers'  property  will  be 
made,  so  far  as  possible,  the  fuel  to  maintain  the  heat  of 
the  conflict.  Herein  lies  the  danger  in  any  such  rivalry 
as  now  seems  threatened,  and  for  this  reason  we  trust  it 
may  not  be  realized.  The  producer  will  suffer  while  the 
battle  is  on,  and  he  will  not  realize  any  commensurate 
benefit  after  the  settlement,  for  a  combination  to  raise  re- 
tail values  will  forget  to  instruct  its  buyers  to  pay  more; 
and,  unless  supplies  are  withheld,  the  advance  will  only 
be  a  portion  of  the  loss  during  the  depression. 

So  far  as  sympathies  go,  we  do  not  see  that  the  producer 
has  cause  to  exercise  any.  He  is  under  no  obligation  to 
the  old-line  slaughterers.  They  have  ground  him  out  of 
every  fraction  possible.  He  has  so  far  only  prospectuses 
upon  which  to  base  an  opinion  of  the  extension  and  benefit 
which  the  new  parties  can  bring  to  the  stock  industry  on 
this  coast.  Eridently,  he  cau  look  with  no  satisfaction 
upon  an  issue  and  a  contention  in  which  he  will  have  for 
himself  the  usual  consignment  of  the  hindmost,  no  matter 
which  party  wins,  or  even  if  they  decide  to  combine  in- 
stead of  contend. 

Among  numerous  measures  vetoed  by  Governor  Mark- 
ham  last  week  was  "  Assembly  Bill  90,  to  prevent  decep- 
tion in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  imitation  butter." 
The  governor  says  tersely  that,  "  This  bill  appropriates  a 
large  sum  of  monev  creating  an  expensive  commission  for 
work  which  could  as  well  or  better  have  been  committed 
to  some  of  the  many  commissions  already  in  existence,  es- 
pecially that  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  to  which 
institution  it  rightfully  belongs."  We  do  not  understand 
that  this  veto  effects  the  short-weight  butter  bill,  which,  it 
is  presumed,  has  received  the  executive  signature.  The 
public  ought  to  applaud  the  governor's  desire  for  economy, 
and  admit  the  soundness  of  his  objection  to  the  creation  of 
new  commissions.  The  State  has  quite  enough  of  these 
expensive  bodies.  But  it  is  to  be  seriously  regretted  that 
the  weight  of  his  criticism  should  have  fallen  on  so  praise- 
worthy a  measure  as  an  anti-oleomargarine  bill.  Bull  but- 
ter counterfeiting  the  refined  dairy  product  is  as  gross  and 
harmful  a  fraud  as  "  skimmed  milk  masquerading  as 
cream."  It  is  not  butter.  It  should  never  be  allowed  to 
be  sold  as  such. 

Boston's  glory  as  the  center  of  beau  culture  will  be 
completely  dimmed  at  the  World's  Fair  by  Ventura  county. 
A  bean  pagoda  is  to  be  erected.  There  will  be  8S60  pieces 
of  polished  redwood  used  in  its  construction.  The  spaces 
for  beans  number  590,  and  are  so  partitioned  with  glass  that 
the  frijoles  can  be  seen  from  both  outside  and  inside.  It 
is  finished  below  the  windows  and  eight  panels  in  the  roof, 
on  the  inside,  with  selected  curly  redwood.  Around  the 
outside  edge  of  the  roof  there  will  be  placed  sixteen  flower 
pots  with  growing  beans  in  them.  The  whole  will  be  set 
off"  with  light  from  sixteen  incandescent  electric  lights 
inside,  and  one  arc  light  outside. 

The  governor  has  vetoed  the  Raisin  Growers'  bill,  of 
which  frequent  mention  has  been  made  in  these  columns. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 


In  the  early  part  of  this  month  (it  is  still  March  as  we 
write)  the  editor  spent  three  days  in  that  fine  section  of 
Sutter  county  contiguous  to  Yuba  City.  In  company  with 
one  or  another  of  the  good  folk  of  the  district,  he  drove 
south  as  far  as  Mr.  Kimball's  place,  west  until  stopped  by 
the  marshes,  and  north  close  up  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Buttes.  He  traversed  not  alone  the  highways  but  the  by- 
ways, drove  not  only  past  but  through  fields  and  orchards, 
and  stopped  for  dinner  and  for  lodging  wherever  meal 
hour  or  night-time  overtook  him.  In  short,  he  visited 
not  only  the  district  but  the  people  who  live  in  it;  and  it 
was  such  an  experience  as  one  who  loves  the  country,  and 
who  knows  no  pleasure  like  association  with  his  fellow- 
men,  will  not  soon  forget.  The  charm  of  springtime  was 
over  everything.  The  days  were  crystal;  the  evenings 
purple  and  gold;  the  orchards,  aflame  with  white  and  pink 
and  crimson,  sweetened  all  the  air;  the  fields  were  in  ex- 
quisite dress;  the  Buttes,  as  of  old  and  forever,  glorified 
the  northern  horizon^ — but  these  charms,  or  something  like 
them,  are  everywhere  in  California  at  this  season;  and  it  is 
of  more  practical  things  that  we  are  to  treat.  The  thorough- 
ness of  the  tillage,  the  thrift  of  the  orchards,  the  excel- 
lence of  the  roads,  the  spaciousness  and  comfort  of  the 
dwellings  and  the  obvious  health,  prosperity,  intelligence 
and  content  of  the  people — these  happy  conditions  were 
even  fairer  to  see  than  the  freshness  and  the  splendors  of 
nature. 

The  exceptional  circumstances  of  industrial  and  social 
condition  which  distinguish  the  Yuba  City  district  are 
the  direct  outcome  of  a  system  of  co-operation  among  the 
people,  organized  twenty  years  ago  as  aa  experiment,  and 
now  established  as  the  rule  and  policy  of  the  community. 
The  origin  of  this  movement,  its  plan,  its  method,  its 
growth  and  its  results  are  given  on  another  page  by  Mr. 
George  Ohleyer,  in  a  letter  written  at  tbe  request  of  the 
editor.  We  have  the  feeling  that  a  story  so  full  of  pur- 
pose and  achievement,  and  ss  valuable  in  its  suggestive- 
ness,  should  be  told  by  one  who  had  a  share  in  doing  the 
things  told  about,  and  who  is  thus  able  not  only  to  report 
results,  but  show  the  spirit  and  the  means  by  which  they 
have  been  accomplished.  Mr,  Ohleyer  goes  back  to  days 
of  oppression  and  general  hardship  and  traces  through  its 
successive  steps  the  record  of  a  movement  which  is  en- 
titled to  wide  fame  as  a  pattern  for  the  imitation  of  every 
rural  community  in  California.  More  than  this,  he  points 
out  the  special  means  taken  to  inaugurate  and  conduct  a 
system  which  can  do  anywhere  what  it  has  done  in  Sutter 
county.  We  heartily  commend  the  example  thus  outlined 
to  the  attention  and  judgment  of  our  readers,  and  hope 
that  it  will  be  the  means  of  starting  other  communities 
upon  courses  of  industrial  and  business  co  operation. 


There  is  no  part  of  the  history  of  this  co-operative  move- 
ment more  interesting  or  suggestive  than  the  report  of  the 
first  committee  which  is  incorporated  in  Mr.  Ohleyer's  let- 
ter, for  it  shows  that  the  scheme  was  projected  upon  broad 
and  sound  lines.  This  report  proposed  a  combination  of 
producers  for  mutual  benefit  without  hostile  or  unfriendly 
purpose  toward  any  other  vocation  or  class.  It  proposed 
to  assume  for  its  members  what  was  rightfully  theirs,  and 
no  more.  That  the  undertaking  was  a  difficult  one;  that  it 
would  take  time  and  effort  and  patience  was  expressly  set 
forth.  There  was  no  waste  of  energy  or  temper  in  denun- 
ciation, "You  have,"  this  report  declares  to  the  farmers 
of  Sutter  county,  "  preponderance  of  numbers,  of  physical 
and  mental  energy;"  and  it  then  goes  on  to  suggest  a  plan 
of  action.  This  plan,  developed  by  time  and  experience 
and  modified  to  meet  new  conditions  and  an  enlarged  sphere 
of  operation,  is  still  the  working  basis  of  the  co-operative 
system. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  this  movement  is  the 
fact  that  it  attempted  no  revolution  in  the  business  world 
but  adapted  itself  to  the  recognized  laws  of  trade. 
The  men  who  organized  the  Farmers'  Union  did  not 
assume  to  know  more  than  all  the  generations  of  business 
men  who  had  preceded  them;  on  the  contrary,  in  seeking 
to  apply  the  recognized  and  accepted  laws  of  business  to 
the  administration  of  their  own  aflairs,  they  were  con- 
tent to  look  for  benefits  as  the  result  of  honest  dealing 
and  diligence  in  regular  ways  of  doing  business.  In  other 
words,  they  had  the  good  sense  to  know  that  the  laws  of 
business,  as  they  are  understood  in  the  business  world,  are 
the  condensed  wisdom  of  ages,  and  that  whoever  attempts 
to  go  counter  to  them  starts  toward  failure  and  ruin.  It  is 
the  fatal  error  of  many,  if  not  of  most,  co-operative  enter- 
prises to  attempt  by  irregular  methods  to  accomplish  un- 
natural results,  and  they  succeed  just  as  did  the  man  who 
undertook  to  lift  himself  over  the  roof  of  the  meeting-house 
by  the  straps  of  his  boots.  There  is  no  virtue  in  co- 
operation to  overcome  the  established  laws  of  business 
which  are  as  real  and  as  positive  in  their  operatioa  as  the 


law  of  gravity  or  the  laws  which  govern  the  succession  of 
the  seasons. 

It  is  notable  that  the  success  at  Yuba  City  has  been 
brought  about  solely  by  members  of  the  co-operative 
bodies.  No  attorney,  manager  or  clerk  has  ever  been  im- 
ported. Whenever  a  man  has  been  needed  somebody  has 
been  selected  from  the  ranks,  placed  under  responsibilities 
and  required  to  develop  to  meet  the  conditions.  Experts 
in  half  a  dozen  lines — in  banking,  insurance,  shipping, 
fruit  preserving  and  fruit  marketing — are  employed,  but 
all  of  them  have  been  developed  from  the  body  of  the 
community  and  each  has  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness in  hand.  From  time  to  time  outside  capital  and  ex- 
pert business  skill  have  sought  a  share  in  one  or  another 
of  the  co-operative  projects,  but  the  farmers  have  wisely 
felt  that  they  weie  better  off  to  keep  their  operations 
within  limits  and  under  their  own  control. 


It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  for  such  an  enterprise 
as  the  Farmers'  Union  to  escape  popular  criticism.  Al- 
though many  who  had  the  opportunity  to  join  in  the  pro- 
ject declined  to  do  so,  they  expected  direct  benefits  and 
were  openly  discontented  when  they  found  that  it  was  not 
part  of  the  scheme  to  unite  benevolence  with  business. 
They  seemed  to  think  that  the  Union  was  under  obliga- 
tion to  "bear"  the  prices  of  grain  bags,  to  store  and  mar- 
ket grain  without  charge  for  profit,  to  lend  money  to  who- 
ever wanted  it  at  half-rate  interest — in  short,  their  idea 
seemed  to  be  that  the  Union  ought  to  run  counter  to  all 
ordinary  rules  of  business  in  the  "  interest,"  not  only  of 
its  promoters,  but  of  the  public  in  general.  But  this,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  was  no  part  of  the  plan.  This 
plan  was  to  do  business  upon  business  principles  and 
by  business  methods.  It  was  fully  realized  that 
there  was  no  other  road  to  success.  The  special 
and  direct  benefit  was  to  belong  to  those  who  took 
the  risk  and  bore  the  labors  of  the  enterprise;  the  public 
share  in  it  was  to  follow  scrupulously  honest  dealine:  and 
the  retention  at  home  and  addition  to  the  public  wealth  of 
profits  which  usually  go  to  middlemen  not  of  the  pro- 
ducing class.  As  time  went  on,  the  Union  became  an 
established  feature  of  the  local  business  life,  and  as  it 
brought  into  existence  other  lines  of  co-operative  effort, 
these  complainings  ceased,  and  it  is  now  locally  regarded 
with  confidence  but  with  entire  respect. 


It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  ways  in  which  it  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  a  benefit  to  the  community;  how  it  has 
promoted  and  wrought  out  the  exceptional  conditions  of 
industrial  and  social  and  even  of  domestic  life  which  dis- 
tinguish the  Yuba  City  district.  First,  it  provided  a  close 
connection,  absolutely  fixed  in  the  general  confidence,  with 
tbe  outside  business  world.  Every  farmer  could  truit  his 
interests  to  the  Union  with  perfect  assurance  that  tHey 
would  be  honestly,  diligently  and  intelligently  looked 
after.  The  middleman,  instead  of  being  a  possible 
"rascal"  to  be  carefully  watched,  was  a  neighbor  who 
could  be  trusted  like  a  brother.  Thus,  confidence — the 
first  essential  of  healthy  business  life — became  the  rule. 
Second,  the  Union  formed  a  basis  for  further  extension  of 
the  co-operative  system.  It  took  the  lead  in  bringing  into 
life  the  association  which  took  the  vandal  miners  by  the 
throat  and  stopped  those  operations  which  threatened  de- 
struction of  the  Yuba  and  Feather  rivers  and  of  the  fer- 
tile and  populous  lands  adjacent  to  them.  Third,  it 
brought  into  existence  the  newspaper — the  Sutter  County 
Farmer — which  for  so  many  years  fought  the  battle  against 
hydraulic  mining,  and  nhich  to-day,  with  its  contem- 
porary— the  Sutter  Independent — is  a  source  of  popular  en- 
lightenment. It  led  the  way  to  the  organization  of  the 
Sutter  County  Horticultural  Society,  to  the  creation  of  the 
Sutter  Canning  and  Packing  Company  and  the  Sutter 
County  Fruit  Shipping  Company,  not  to  mention  the 
similar  enterprises,  noted  by  Mr.  Ohleyer,  in  other  pans 
of  Sutter  county,  the  direct  offspring  of  the  Yuba  City 
movement. 

Of  these  several  institutions,  Mr.  Ohleyer's  letter  gives 
an  account  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  they  cover  almost  all  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  community,  and  that  the  development  and 
volume  of  these  interests  are  largely  related  to  the  co- 
operative movement. 

The  business  advantages  following  the  co-operative 
movement  at  Yuba  City,  important  as  they  have  been, 
are  in  our  view  the  smallest  fraction  of  the  general  benefit. 
The  higher  advantages  are  of  a  sort  not  to  be  expressed  in 
figures  but  nevertheless  very  real  and  very  substantial. 
Their  sign  and  evidence  is  the  high  development  of  the 
social,  intellectual  and  moral  side  of  life  in  the  con- 
tiguous country.  No  district  in  the  State  has  more  or 
better  schools  in  proportion  to  population;  in  none  are 
those  social  organizations  which  make  for  intelligence, 
refinement,  human  brotherhood  and  good  morals  bbUer 


organized  and  more  popularly  attended;  nowhere  can  . . 
found  a  people  better  informed,  better  clothed,  bettei 
housed,  better  mannered  or  more  hospitable. 

The  co-operative  movement  has,  by  eliminating  the 
middleman,  prevented  the  growth  of  a  mercantile  popula- 
tion. The  people  in  and  about  Yuba  City  are  thoroughly 
homogeneous.  There  is  no  class  prejudice  or  class 
jealousy  because  there  are  no  classes.  The  co  operative 
citizen  is  at  once  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  a  merchant,  a  banker, 
a  fruit  packer,  a  fruit  shipper.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  in- 
dividual intelligence  broadens  under  such  a  wide  reach  of 
personal  interest  and  relationship.  A  man  who  owns 
shares,  be  they  ever  so  few,  in  the  Farmers'  Union  or  in 
any  of  its  allied  enterprises,  is  led  to  study  the  condi- 
tions and  laws  of  the  several  lines  of  business  involved, 
and  inevitably  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge  and  the  scope 
of  his  understanding  expands.  That  sort  of  prejudice 
which  rests  upon  a  narrow  range  of  information  and 
thought — and  this  is  the  basis  of  most  prejudice — finds  no 
place  to  take  hold  of  such  a  man.  He  is  at  once  able  to 
look  at  public  and  private  questions  from  half  a  dozen 
different  standpoints.  Meet  any  one  of  the  two  score  or 
more  men  of  Yuba  City  who  are  in  the  co-operative  asso- 
ciations and  you  will  find  him  a  man  whose  view  goes 
beyond  his  mere  home  concerns,  a  man  whose  knowledge 
and  whose  sympathies  have  been  enlarged  by  study  of  and 
contact  with  business  questions  and  conditions. 

Another  fact :  Those  who  conduct  industrial  enter- 
prises are,  under  the  co-operative  system,  people  who 
with  their  families,  live  in  the  neighborhood.  They  are 
in  a  position,  as  the  employers  of  labor,  to  regulate  to  a 
very  large  extent  the  quality  of  the  employed  population. 
With  them,  naturally,  it  is  not  more  a  question  of  getting 
work  done  well  and  for  reasonable  wages,  than  of  bringing 
into  the  community  persons  who  will  be  useful  and  not 
harmful  as  members  of  society.  Thus,  vagabonds  and 
wayfarers — the  scum  of  industrial  population — find  no 
harbor  at  Yuba  City.  It  is  possible  that  this  fact  has  a 
direct  relation  to  the  circumstance  that  in  the  whole  of 
Sutter  county  there  is  not  a  saloon. 

It  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  see  that  the  broad  fact 
back  of  the  Yuba  City  movement  was  the  mutual  helpful- 
ness of  the  community.  If  there  had  not  been  mutual 
confidence  and  esteem  and  general  efibrt  toward  a  com- 
mon purpose,  success — at  least  in  the  measure  in  which  it 
has  been  attained — would  not  have  been  possible.  The  his- 
tory back  of  this  spirit  is  an  interesting  part  of  the  story. 
As  long  ago  as  1861-2  there  was  a  general  flood  in  the 
region  about  Yuba  City,  the  whole  country  being  sub- 
merged. At  the  time  it  was  credited  to  natural  causes,  but 
later  it  was  learned  that  the  beds  of  the  river  were  being 
raised  by  hydraulic  mining  operations  in  the  mountains. 
Very  soon  it  was  found  that  individual  effort  could  do 
nothing  to  fence  out  the  waters  and  the  people  came 
together  in  an  organized  movement  for  protection. 
The  final  result  of  this  organization  was  the  con- 
struction of  a  levee  eighteen  miles  long  at  a  cost  of  a 
million  dollars  and  upward,  this  sum  being  raised  by  a 
bond  issue  supported  by  heavy  local  taxation.  But  it 
was  many  years  before  the  levee  was  a  sure  defense,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  district  was  divided  into  sections, 
and  each  section  chose  a  captain  whose  duty  it  was  to 
watch  the  levee  at  times  of  danger,  and,  in  case  of  a  break, 
to  summon  his  forces  and  direct  their  labors.  It  was  this 
common  danger,  and  the  organization  which  it  made  nec- 
essary, that  disciplined  the  community  to  a  point  leading  to 
the  co-operative  policy  now  in  force.  In  the  fight  against 
flood,  and  in  the  contest  with  those  whose  selfishness  and 
greed  caused  the  floods,  the  community  learned  who  had 
had  the  capacity  to  lead  and  who  could  be  depended  upon. 
This  lesson  of  how  to  direct  and  how  to  follow,  like  many 
another  good  lesson,  came  through  adversity  and  trial. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  subject  without  naming  a 
few  of  the  men  of  the  early  days,  for  those  times  and 
events  cannot  be  recalled  by  persons  who  lived  through  them 
without  thought  of  the  heroic  characters  whose  foresight, 
enterprise  and  spirit  saved  the  country  from  devastation 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  industrial  and  so- 
cial structure.  Dr.  S.  R.  Chandler  (deceased),  the  father 
of  horticulture  in  Sutter  county,  was  the  collosous  of  those 
trying  times;  and  with  him,  and  deservinsr  of  honorable 
mention,  were  S.  E.  Wil«on  (deceased),  Thna.  Lockhart 
(deceased),  T,  B.  Hull,  George  Walton,  B.  F.  Walton, 
Thos.  Brophv  (deceased),  P.  L.  Bunce,  Wm.  Coats,  .J.  H. 
Kimball,G  W,  Carpenter,  Dani<^l  O'Banion.  Jas.  Littlejnhn, 
George  Ohleyer,  S.  R.  Fortnav  (deceased),  J,  0.  Gray,  Wm, 
Gray,  Dr.  Hamlin  (deceased),  Tracy  HamSlin,  G.  F.  Starr, 
Henry  Johnson,  Samuel  Hutchinson,  ,J,  C.  and  J.  T. 
Smith,  Mrs,  A,  Steward,  Eli  Weaver,  J,  Keck,  T.  B,  Hen- 
derson, A.  F.  Ahbott,  J«mps  Hun)Dhrey,  Oris.  Smidth, 
George  Boily,  M.  Kerns,  W.  W.  A-hfard,  Fred.  C  ooper, 
Samuel  McOIure,  R.  Barnett,  Phillip  McOune,  Wfslev 
Moore,  E.  Whyler,  J.  A.  Oostott,  Geo,  Harter,  W,  P, 
Harkey,  J.  Hardy — these  are  not  all,  but  the  list  grows 
out  of  bounds.  The  whole  community  was  heart  and  soul 
in  the  work — and  this  is  why  it  was  done  so  well. 
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Notes  from  San  Jose. 

To  THE  Editor:— These  glorious  days  of  warm  sun- 
shine, urging  every  bud  to  sprout  outward  and  upward, 
prompts  even  this  landless  lover  of  growth  to  send  you  a 
few  thoughts  and  facts  from  this  old  (probably  soon  to  be 
new)  capital  city  of  the  "Golden  State."  Whether  we 
have  the  Capitol,  or  not,  this  is  a  most  capital  place  to  live, 
to  love,  to  observe,  to  experiment  and  to  grow  in.  Teachers 
here  are  very  numerous  and  of  all  grades,  from  the  D.D.  to 
the  wayside  tincan.  I  love  the  lessons  of  the  former  and 
have  accepted  many  hints  and  favors  from  the  latter. 

As  I  write  I  look  at  a  row  of  old  cans  (the  rustier  and 
fuller  of  holes  the  better)  placed  on  the  rail  of  the  high 
board  fence  that  surrounds  the  back  yard.  Each  bottom 
can  has  at  its  base  a  wisp  of  straw  to  keep  the  dirt  in  place. 
Slightly  telescoped  into  this  is  a  smaller  can  held  in  place 
by  a  circle  of  small  stakes,  stuck  into  the  lower  can,  and 
reaching  well  above  the  top  of  the  upper  can,  in  which  I 
have  planted  some  varieties  of  nuts  or  pits.  I  expect  by 
frequent  watering  to  start  a  fair  growth  and  be  able  to  trans- 
plant to  where  a  tree  is  wanted,  without  disturbing  the 
grand  essential  of  nut  trees,  the  tap  root. 

Last  season  I  started  pecan  trees  and  date  palms  and 
gave  them  to  friends  with  instructions  to  set  the  cans  in  the 
ground  with  the  top  an  inch  or  more  below  the  surface. 

I  think  gophers  seldom  go  over  the  edge  of  a  can  to  bark 
a  tree  and  are  seldom  known  to  cut  the  tap  root  a  foot  be- 
low the  surface.  I'd  much  rather  think  of  a  friend,  cher- 
ishing a  nut  tree  I  have  given  him,  than  as  polishing  the 
most  expensive  set  of  wine-glasses  I  could  have  bought  for 
him  in  any  market. 

I  believe  the  men  who  gave  us  Burbank's  seedling  po- 
tato did  more  for  his  day  and  generation  than  the  average 
member  of  Congress.  I  think  the  man  who  could  take  a 
leading  part,  or  prominent  position,  in  the  work  of  filling 
our  country  with  nut  trees,  would,  at  the  end  of  a  century, 
enjoy  a  more  wholesome  and  toothsome  memory  than  an 
average  President  of  these  United  States. 

"Arbor  Day  "  is  established.  May  we  not  have  one  more 
day  devoted  to  future  generations,  a  day  to  be  enjoyed, 
especially  by  children,  viz.,  Nut  Planting  Day? 

Chas.  a.  Wyman. 

San  Jose,  March  27,  1893. 


Secretary  Morton  on  Fruit  Pests. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington,  March  26th,  has  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  The  Call  correspondent  talked  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Morton  to-night  concerning  the  work  that  is  to 
be  performed  in  California  under  the  direction  of  the  ento- 
mological division.  The  agricultural  bill  of  last  year 
carried  an  appropriation,  as  usual,  lor  experiments  under 
this  branch.  Heretofore  experiments  have  been  conducted 
in  the  hothouses  of  the  department,  where  fruit-tree  pests 
were  propagated,  but  to  obtain  more  practical  results  the 
last  appropriation  bill  provides  that  experiments  shall  also 
be  conducted  in  orchards  by  special  agmts  of  this  division. 
Experiments  will  also  be  made  to  protect  California  or- 
chardists  against  the  introduction  of  diseased  plants  from 
nut  series.  Where  pests  are  discovered  in  any  nursery,  a 
special  agent  will  be  sent  there  to  make  his  experiments. 
This  fact  in  itself,  when  made  known,  will  be  enough  to 
warn  orchardists  against  receiving  plants  from  such  a 
nursery.  If  the  nurseryman  should  refuse  to  allow  experi- 
ments to  be  conducted  on  his  premises,  this  fact  becoming 
known  will  also  act  as  a  warning  to  intending  purchasers  of 
nursery  plants,  the  presumption  being  that  such  nurseries 
must  be  badly  infected  with  pests. 

■'  A  year  or  so  ago  there  was  an  attempt  to  smuggle 
250,000  young  trees  from  the  island  of  Tahiti  in  at  San 
Pedro.  They  were  examined,  found  to  be  diseased  and 
confiscated  by  order  of  court.  Another  time  74,000  dis- 
eased orange  trees  were  stopped  and  prohibited  entry  at 
the  California  State  line. 

"  It  has  been  explained  to  Secretary  Morton  that  Cali- 
fornia expends  $30,000  or  .$40,000  per  year  for  such  pur- 
poses, or  more  than  any  ten  States  in  the  Union.  Cali- 
fornia being  the  great  orchard  State  of  this  country,  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  that  the  greater  pan  of  the  money 
appropriated  for  experiments  in  the  Division  of  Entomology 
will  be  expended  in  the  State." 


Additional  Sheep  Prizes  at  the  World's  Fair. 

In  order  to  mark  their  appreciation  of  the  large  and  in- 
creasing patronage  accorded  them,  and  desiring  to  help 
make  the  sheep-breeders'  portion  of  the  World's  Fair  a 
grand  success,  the  proprietors  of  the  Cooper  sheep  dip  have 
decided  to  give  the  following  prizes  for  sheep  and  wool: 

$30  silver  cup  for  rams  winning  the  sweepstake  premiums  in  each 
of  the  following  classes:  Cotswold,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Southdown, 
Shropshire,  Oxford  and  Hampshire. 

$30  silver  cup  (or  ewes  winning  the  sweepstake  premiums  in  each 
of  tbe  following  classes:  Merino  (A),  Merino  (B),  Delaine  Merino, 
Dorset  Horn,  Cheviot  and  French  Merino. 

$100  silver  cup  for  winner  of  the  sweepstake  premium  in  the  fat- 
stock  exhibit. 

$100  silver  cup  for  best  pen  of  five  range  ewes  bred  on  range  by  ex- 
hibitor west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  No  limit  as  to  breed  or  age. 
Rest  carcass  and  fleece  combined  to  rule.  In  other  respects  official 
regulations  to  govern. 

$100  silver  cup  for  best  fleece  of  range  wool  grown  by  exhibitor 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Official  judges  to  decide  and  official 
regulations  to  govern. 


The  New  Vacaville  Fruit  Union. 

To  THE  Editor:— A  new  fruit-shipping  organization 
has  been  formed  at  Vacaville,  called  the  Fruit-Growers' 
Co-operative  Association.  They  elected  Saturday  last  as 
president,  Dr.  W.  J.  Dobbins;  secretary,  S.  W.  Hoyt;  di- 
rectors, I.  K.  Bucit,  Charles  Ball,  W.  C.  Montgomery,  J. 
Nathan  Rogers  and  J.  R.  Rogers.  Wm.  P.  Cantelow  will 
be  their  manager.  1  hey  have  already  leased  shed  room 
and  side  track  from  the  railroad  company,  and  will  proceed 
to  put  in  a  supply  of  boxes,  etc.,  which,  as  they  will  work 
wholly  on  the  co  operative  plan,  will  be  furnished  members 


at  about  the  actual  cost.  They  also  will  reduce  loading 
charges,  etc.  The  company  starts  out  with  a  very  large 
membership,  and  will  doubtless  prove  quite  a  factor  in  the 
shipping  from  that  point.  H.  A.  Fairbank. 

Sacramento,  March  28,  1893. 


Big  Sale  of  Washington  Hops. 

A  dispatch  from  Seattle,  March  28th,  is  as  follows: 
"  The  main  talk  of  hop-dealers  in  this  city  to-day  is  in 
regard  to  the  large  sale  of  589  bales  made  at  18  cents  by 
M.  Patterson  of  Olequa  for  Noakes,  Son,  Collard  &  Co., 
of  London,  England.  The  facts  are  explained  that  these 
goods  are  all  of  the  very  choicest  kind,  and  even  that  hav- 
ing been  bought  in  one  lot  the  large  price  could  well  be 
aflfjrded,  the  trouble  with  the  small  lots  being  that  they  are 
expensive  to  handle,  both  in  buying  and  dispatching.  Ole- 
qua samples  also  had  been  before  London  dealers  lor 
months,  and  therefore  were  well  known.  The  sale,  how- 
ever, is  undoubtedly  a  surprise  to  the  bear  element  of  the 
market,  and  may  have  the  effect  of  making  the  farmers 
still  more  unapproachable  as  to  sales. 

"  The  purchase  price  of  the  Quillayute  bales  a  week  or 
two  ago  by  Phil  Neis  has  heretoiore  not  been  published, 
but  to  day  is  reported  as  17  cents.  Like  the  Olequa  bales, 
however,  the  quality  was  p.irticularly  good  and  the  quantity 
large.  There  is  a  great  contrast  in  the  price  of  these,  with 
43  bales  at  12  cents  reported  in  hop  circles  in  this  city  to- 
day. An  Orting  consignment  sold  at  12  cents,  and  100 
bales  of  very  poor  quality  at  Orting  also  sold  at  eight 
cents.  The  last  edition  of  the  Puyallup  Citizen  gives  the 
item  that  the  last  16  bales  in  the  Meeker  warehouse  were 
shipped  to  New  York  this  week.  Twelve  bales  have  been 
shipped  from  Puyallup  in  the  last  few  days,  ten  bales  going 
to  Tacoma  and  two  to  San  Francisco,  and  Julius  Pincus, 
for  Lilienthal,  bought  22  bales  of  John  O'Farrell  and  40 
bales  of  John  Beckett,  both  of  Orting,  and  40  bales  of 
Michael  O  Rrien  of  O'Brien  station,  on  White  river,  at  12 
cents  and  eight  cents." 

Letter  from  Arizona. 

To  the  Editor: — Southwestern  Arizona  is  jubilant  over 
a  general  rainfall.  As  compared  to  a  California  (big  ram) 
we  have  only  had  a  shower;  but  our  rivers  are  up  and  our 
mountains  are  white  with  snow  (low  down),  which  means  a 
good  season  to  the  mountain  cattle  ranges  and  abundant 
water  in  our  irrigating  canals. 

Owing  to  the  abundance  of  grass  in  California  of  late, 
and  the  threatening  of  scanty  pastures  in  stock  ranges, 
many  feeders  have  been  taken  direct  from  our  ranges  to 
southern  California  pastures,  to  be  fattened  on  their  luxuri- 
ant grasses,  giving  our  alfalfa  fields  the  dodge;  so  it  trans- 
pires that  our  alfalfa-growers  have  not  "got  the  string  on  '' 
our  range  men  just  now.  Well,  to  kick  back  is  natural. 
One  business  man  never  swallows  up  the  business  of  an- 
other unless  opportunities  are  favorable. 

It  now  looks  as  if  poor  cattle  from  our  ranges  will  not 
crop  down  our  alfalfa  before  it  blooms,  as  they  did  last 
year,  which  means  much  in  favor  to  our  honey-producers. 
Our  bees,  too,  have  wintered  very  well.  Schemers  and 
capitalists  are  still  among  us,  planning  and  estimating. 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  of  fame  as  the  millionaire  seedsmen 
of  Michigan,  are  spending  a  great  deal  of  money  here  on 
canal  schemes.  There  is  no  doubting  that  they  mean  busi- 
ness, for  their  steam  dredger  drove  one  river  out  into  our 
desert  last  year,  and  they  are  only  beginning.  Our 
Mexicans  say  that  they  will  have  to  go  back  to  Mexico, 
for  when  such  "  iron  fire  devils  "  as  that,  with  only  three 
men  to  run  it,  tears  a  river  bed  open  across  our  plains, 
there  is  no  show  for  a  Mexican,  a  mule  and  a  dump-scraper 
to  get  a  job.  Geo.  Kay  Miller. 

Tempe,  Arizona,  March  23,  1893. 

More  Oranges  for  England. 

A  private  dispatch  to  Los  Angeles  announces  that  the 
second  carload  of  oranges  shipped  to  England  by  a  local 
fruit  company  had  been  sold  in  Liverpool  at  an  average  of 
22s  6d  per  box.  This  carload  was  made  up  at  Riverside 
as  an  experiment,  previous  shipments  having  gune  from 
Azusa.  The  price  named  will  net  the  grower  about  three 
dollars  a  box.  This  is  highly  satisfactory  and  far  above 
their  expectation  on  this  trial  shipment.  It  is  believed  at 
Los  Angeles  that  an  extensive  orange  business  can  be 
worked  up  with  England,  especially  in  large  sizes,  which 
are  much  liked  there  but  difficult  to  market  in  America. 


Gleanings. 

Bakersfield  sports  an  ox  that  can  trot  a  mile  in  3:30. 

It  is  now  amicablj-  settled  that  the  American  Concentrated  Must 
Co.  will  remove  its  plant  to  Healdsburg. 

The  Orange  Belt  estimates  that  10,000,000  tons  of  rain  fell  on  the 
kiallo  track  during  the  late  rain.  When  you  tell  one,  tell  a  good  'un. 

The  Sonoma  county  Tribune  has  passed  the  sixth  milestone  of  a 
prosperous  existence.  It  deserves  all  the  congratulations  it  is  receiv- 
ing. 

A  FEROCIOUS  mountain  LION  has  appeared  in  Ross  valley, 
Marin  county.  Either  a  lion,  or  a  cheerful  liar  has  appeared  in 
Marin  county  papers. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  plowborse,  which  worked  seven  years  on  John 
Boggs'  Colusa  ranch,  has  developed  such  speed  as  to  warrant  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  will  beat  Nancy  Hanks.  He  hasn't  done  it  yet, 
however. 

The  Ontario  exhibit,  which  took  first  premium  at  the  State  Citrus 
Fair,  has  been  bought  by  the  World's  Fair  Association  of  San  Ber- 
nardino county.  It  will  be  sent  to  Chicago  to  represent  the  county 
at  the  World's  Fair. 

The  bill  amending  the  law  so  as  to  form  a  new  agricultural  district 
of  Yolo  and  Colusa  counties  has  been  approved  by  the  Governor.  He 
has  also  approved  of  the  item  making  an  appropriation  of  $5000  for 
the  district  lor  the  next  two  years. 

THEthought  it-was-a-deer-and-killed-a-man  fool  has  brought  down 
his  victim  this  season.  He  is  perennial.  He  will  always  be  with  us.  But 
when  he  goes  hunting  he  ought  to  be  obliged  to  take  a  squirt  gun  as 
a  weapon,  and  be  sent  after  grizzlies. 

They  have  been  having  a  mild  cataclysm  of  rain  down  south,  and 
the  oldest  inhabitant  is  in  sore  straits  to  recall  a  season  in  the  musty 
past  (short  of  the  good  old  days  when  Noah  and  his  menagerie  bad  a 


monopoly  of  water  routes)  when  water  was  more  abundant.  But  now 
it  doth  appear  that  winter  is  over  and  gone,  and  the  season  of  bloom, 
beauty  and  spring  poetry  is  at  band. 

The  suburban  citrus  region  of  Chula  Vista  has  just  shipped  tbe  first 
two  carloads  of  oranges  from  its  orchards,  four  and  five  year  trees, 
from  the  ranches  of  E.  C.  Williams,  Peter  Morse  and  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Webb,  all  consigned  to  St.  Louis. 

General  Bidwell  is  making  important  improvements  at  Rancbo 
Chico,  Butte  county.  Among  other  things  a  railroad  switch  has  been 
constructed  800  feet  to  bis  warehouse,  for  the  more  convenient 
marketing  of  fruits  and  other  farm  products. 

Mr.  Cleveland  announces  that  he  will  not  draw  tbe  line  against 
editors  in  appointments  to  office;  and  a  gleeful  bleat  of  joy  arises 
from  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  many  a  bucolic  editor  who  sings, 
"  To  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils;  to  the  vanquished  the  spoiled." 

An  employee  on  the  Sargent  ranch  near  New  Hope  is  probably 
one  of  the  strongest  men  in  this  locality,  says  the  Lodi  Sentinel.  He 
claims  to  be  able  to  easily  lift  1,000  pounds,  carry  six  sacks  ol  wheat 
or  perform  other  feats  requiring  powerful  musc'es.  His  name  is 
Frank  Dimond. 

A  Woodland  man  had  a  horse  that  slobbered  so  much  as  to  ex- 
cite the  owner's  disgust.  He  read  an  advertisement  in  an  K-»stern 
paper  where  a  man  for  a  dollar  promised  to  send  a  receipt  that  would 
cure  the  horse  of  this  annoying  habit.  He  sent  for  the  receipt,  which 
simply  read,  "  Teach  your  horse  to  spit." 

A  WiLi-OWS  YOUNG  man,  out  hunting,  was  freed  by  a  wild  hog 
and  compelled  to  rem.iin  out  in  the  cold  world  all  night  swinging  onto 
a  swaying  limb.  It  rained  about  two  inches  during  bis  sojourn  in  toe 
tree.  Next  time  the  young  man  hunts  hogs  he  will  take  along  a 
cannon,  a  lull  suit  of  armor,  climbing  apparatus,  a  mattress,  and  an 
umbrella. 

A  California  inventor,  who  has  an  eye  to  business  and  who  is 
trying  to  sell  a  vapor  process  for  preserving  eggs,  recently  told  a 
Kansas  City  newspaper  that  California  is  a  great  egg-consuming 
Slate.  It  consumes  now  3.500  tons  of  eggs  annually.  There  is  one 
house  in  San  P'rancisco  which  receives  seven  cars  of  eggs  daily." 
Shades  of  Ananias! 

There  are  few  ills  without  compensating  advantages.  A  house  in 
Redding  was  struck  by  lightning,  and,  says  a  local  paper,  "  Mrs. 
Vedder  was  sick  in  bed  at  the  time,  otherwise  she  might  have  been 
iatally  injured.''  Mrs.  Vedder  has  doubtless  become  an  unwavering 
convert  to  the  theory  of  many  brave  women  that  tbe  tiest  possible 
place  during  a  thunder  storm  is  in  bed. 

A  fruit-canning  company  organ-zed  at  San  Jacinto  will  be 
capildlized  at  $30,000.  one-tbird  to  be  paid  in  for  the  erection  build- 
ings, etc.,  one-third  at  tbe  tieginning  of  the  canning  season,  and  the 
remaining  $10,000  assessment  held  in  reserve.  The  persons  organiz- 
ing the  company  are  Messrs  Daggett,  Green,  Reinhardt,  Shaver, 
B^ker,  McLaren,  Barber,  Munn,  Tibt)etts  and  Parker,  all  of  San 
Jacinto. 

Charles  Baross,  secretary  of  tbe  Hungarian  Agricultural  Society 
at  Buda-  Pestb,  has  written  to  Mayor  Ellert  notifying  him  that  a  dele- 
gation from  the  society  will  visit  this  city  after  taking  in  the  Chicago 
fair.  The  delegation  will  make  a  prolonged  tour  of  the  State,  with 
special  reference  to  studying  its  vineyards  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment. Mayor  Ellert  has  forwarded  the  letter  to  President  Gregory  of 
the  State  Board  of  Trade. 

Now  is  the  lime  to  trap  gophers,  advises  the  Santa  Maria  Times. 
Don't  neglect  it  until  the  surface  of  the  ground  becomes  dry  and  hard 
because  then  they  become  much  more  cautious  and  are  very  hard  to 
trap.  March  and  April  are  the  best  months  for  trapping  gophers, 
alter  th^t  poisoning  is  more  effectual.  There  are  not  nearly  so  many 
gophers  on  your  place  as  you  imagine  and  a  few  well  directed  efforts 
will  get  rid  of  them  and  save  you  many  good  trees  and  plants. 

The  Napa  cannery,  which  has  been  idle  the  past  two  seasons,  is  to 
be  started  again  as  soon  as  cherries  are  ripe,  under  the  management 
of  J.  R.  Coe.  Wm.  Hunter,  S.  M.  Tool  and  W.  M.  Fisher.  The 
gentlemen  are  practical  business  men,  owners  of  orchards  and  packers 
and  shippers  of  fruit.  Several  important  esseatials  to  success  are 
therefore  present.  It  may  be  remarked  incidentally  that  the  city  of 
Napa,  which  for  several  years  has  been  just  a  little  quiet,  shows  un- 
mistakable signs  of  a  vigorous  awakening.  Good. 

The  following  is  vouched  for  by  the  GWroy  Gazette:  "The  Soap 
lake  catfish  will  probably  develop  into  fairly  good  trotting  slock  if  the 
weather  clerk  keeps  his  lick  up.  The  lake  has  overflowed  the  roads, 
and  Manuel  Payne,  wbo  lives  by  the  lake,  obtains  plenty  of  lenten 
food  by  catching  racing  catfish  on  the  road.  Last  week  he  had  a 
neck  and  neck  run  with  two  fellows,  one  weighing  four  and  a  half 
and  the  other  six  pounds.  Manuel  tells  those  who  are  piscatorially 
inclined  that  there  are  plenty  of  much  bigger  chaps  over  in  the  hills 
feeding  and  getting  away  with  Miller's  pasturage." 

The  Tehama  County  Agricultural  Association,  on  Saturday  last, 
elect"d  J.  S.  Cone  president.  R.  H.  Blossom  vice-president,  and  M. 
R.  Hook  secretary,  for  the  ensuing  year.  No  date  was  fixed  for 
holding  a  fair,  as  it  was  not  known  what  the  lesult  of  recent  legisla- 
tion is,  relative  to  the  new  Woodland  district.  The  Sacramento 
News,  in  speaking  of  the  northern  circuit,  says  it  is  very  likely  thit 
the  l.iir  at  Willows  will  come  first,  followed  by  Red  Bluff,  Chico  and 
Marysville,  prior  to  the  State  Fair.  But  this  is  certainly  wrong,  says 
the  Woodland  Democrat,  for  if  the  new  district  was  not  formed  the 
circuit  would  commence  at  Woodland,  and  there  will  t>e  no  regular 
fair  held  in  Marysville  this  year. 

The  following  touching  story  is  told  by  the  Maxwell  Mercury.  It 
may  serve  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale — the  kind  of  tjil  will  be 
known  by  reading:  "Some  weeks  ago.  Station  Agent  Coons  had  a 
box  of  nice  apples  sent  him  from  a  friend,  and,  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition,  he  stored  them  away  in  a  small  barrel.  One  day  last  week 
he  went  to  get  an  apple  and  found  a  small  mouse  in  the  barrel  unable 
to  crawl  out.  With  a  tender,  passionate  heart,  Mr,  Coons  took  his 
ratihip  by  the  tail,  pulled  him  from  the  barrel  and  let  him  go.  Thi 
following  day  this  was  repealed,  and  for  a  few  days  was  continued 
till  the  little  mouse  had  become  so  well  educated  that  when  he  beard 
Coons  coming,  he  would  stick  up  bis  tail  to  be  lifted  out.  This  may 
sound  a  little  fishy,  but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless,  or  some  one  has  told 
a  fib." 

In  the  following  statement,  ofticially  mad?  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Slate  Agricultural  Society,  is  given  the  acreage  in  orchards  in  Ibis 


State: 

San  Bernardino    43  903 

Los  Angeles   3'. 659 

Santa  Clara   22.177 

Solano   17,190 

Alameda   15.096 

Orange   14  C98 

San  Diego   11,822 

Sonoma   11  990 

Butte   11,761 

Tulare   ",445 

Ventura   10  799 

Santa  Barbara  ,   8  866 

Sicramenlo   8,725 

Placer   7.'^8a 

Santa  Cruz   r .    6  863 

Tehama   6,403 

Fresno   5  9*9 

Yolo   4  667 

Kern   3382 

San  Joaquin   3  799 

San  Luis  Obispo   3  690 

Napa   3-242 

Contra  Costa   3- '9' 

Twenty-nine  other  countries   29.252 


Total  298.202 


April  1,  1893. 


Co-operation  Among  Farnfiers. 

Some  of  the  Effects  of  Practical  Combination 
Among  Producers  In  Sutter  County. 

To  THE  Editor:— In  compliance  with  your  request  I 
beg  to  offer  you  a  short  review  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
co-operative  era  of  Sutter  county.  In  scanning  the  records 
however,  I  find  so  much  of  interest  and  that  doubtless 
would  be  entertaining  and  instructive,  that  ii  merely 
touched  upon  would  extend  the  length  of  this  paper  beyond 
admissable  limits,  hence,  I  must  content  myself  with  so 
much  as  shall  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the  subject  allowing  the 
reader  to  enlarge  or  diminish  according  to  taste  and  dispo- 
sition. 

To  begin  then.  Sutter  county  is  one  of  the  smallest  ag- 
ricultural counties  in  the  State.  Large  areas  of  it  being 
Government  land  it  was  settled  chiefly  by  farmers  from  the 
older  States  of  the  Union,  nearly  all  of  them  being  repre- 
sented in  its  make  up.  The  land  was  taken  up  in  small 
tracts  according  to  the  homestead  system,  except  where 
Mexican  grants  prevailed,  and  these  in  time  were  subdi- 
vided to  small  holdings  compared  with  other  sections  of  the 
State.  To  this  circumstance  may  largely  be  attributed  the 
course  of  events  under  review. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state,  the  people  were  young,  strong,  in- 
dustrious and  enterprising  as  were  all  the  restless  pioneers 
who  came  here  from  many  States  of  the  Union,  over  the 
several  routes  by  land  and  by  sea,  whence  it  took  many 
months  to  make  the  journey  through  hardships  and  priva- 
tions. 

The  fertile  soil  of  the  county  soon  began  to  yield  bounti- 
fully under  the  touch  of  this  people,  and  its  productions  not 
only  astonished  and  tickled  the  palates  of  the  other  end  of 
the  Union,  but  its  fame  spread  across  seas  to  the  East  and 
the  West  where  it  fed  and  clothed  millions  who  hardly 
knew  from  whence  it  came. 

Ships  came  and  a  great  commerce  sprang  into  existence 
as  if  by  magic.  Fortunes  were  made  in  a  day,  and  often 
in  a  single  transaction,  the  farmers  of  the  State  furnishing 
the  basis  in  the  shape  of  wheat,  barley,  wool,  hides,  wine 
and  an  endless  variety  of  products.  There  was  but  one 
door  of  ingress  and  egress — the  Golden  Gate — through 
which  all  surplus  had  to  pass.  The  desire  of  sudden  wealth 
caused  men  to  attempt  to  toll  the  Gate  so  heavily  as  to 
leave  only  a  bare  existence  to  the  producer,  no  matter  what 
the  value  of  his  products  might  be  when  once  beyond  the 
Gate. 

These  tolls  came  in  the  shape  of  exorbitant  ocean  freights, 
the  ships  being  chartered  by  combinations  long  prior  to 
their  arrival.  There  was  also  the  bag  ring,  the  wheat  ring 
and  the  money  ring.  It  was  said  that  the  manipulators 
paid  in'erest  to  the  banks  in  the  city  on  their  surplus  to 
prevent  it  from  going  to  the  country  in  aid  of  the  farmers, 
thus  compelling  them  to  sell  thf  ir  wheat  at  the  price  fixed 
by  the  toll-keepers,  in  order  to  meet  their  obligations. 

These  were  the  farmers'  grievances  of  20  years  ago,  and 
became  more  odious  and  oppressive  as  time  waxed  on  until 
it  seemed  for  a  certainty  that  their  task-masters  were  de- 
termined in  their  haste  for  wealth  to  "  kill  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  egg  " 

Mutterings  of  discontent  were  heard  among  the  farmers 
everywhere  beginning  about  the  year  1870.  To  meet  and 
treat  the  combinations,  counter  organizations  promised  the 
on!y  relief.  This  idea  on  being  promulgated  called  into 
existence  "  Farmers'  Clubs  "  in  every  farming  community 
in  the  State,  their  rise  and  progress  occupying  extensive 
space  in  the  Rural  Press  and  oiher  friendly  journals  of 
the  time,  and  is  well  and  faithfully  preserved  in  "  The 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  on  the  Pacific  Coast,"  by  Prof.  E  S. 
Carr,  M.  D.,  LL  D.,  late  professor  of  agriculture  in  the 
University  of  California  and  Past  Master  of  Temescal 
Grange.  The  volume  was  published  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  & 
Co.  in  1875. 

The  farmers  of  Sutter  county  were  among  the  first  to 
organize  themselves  into  a  club  with  headquarters  at  Yuba 
City.  They  held  regular  meetings  and  discussed  various 
questions  appertaining  to  their  calling,  but  always  with  the 
view  of  breaking  the  chains  that  fettered  their  business. 
After  a  time  it  was  realized  that,  without  being  incorporated, 
no  club  had  a  legal  existence  and  could  transact  no  busi- 
ness that  required  a  tangible  head. 

At  the  meeting  of  January  18,  1873,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed "  to  consider  the  propriety  ol  forming  a  joint  slock 
organization  under  the  incorporation  laws  of  the  State  of 
California  for  the  mutual  benefit  and  protection  of  the 
farmers  of  Sutter  county,"  and,  having  had  the  matter  under 
careful  consideration,  made  their  report  on  February  ist 
following,  and  recommended  the  proposition  to  the  club. 

The  report  reviewed  the  deplorable  situation  at  some 
length,  setting  forth  its  grievances  (as  narrated  above)  and 
proposed  remedy  in  the  following  language: 

Farmers,  learn  wisdom  from  the  coral  insect,  of  which  each  indi- 
vidual of  itself  is  so  weak  as  to  be  prostrated  by  the  slightest  force, 
but  by  combined  effort  is  enabled  to  resist  the  joint  navies  of  the 
world.  Then  let  the  farmers  org  inize,  combine,  not  for  the  purpose 
ot  aggression,  not  to  oppress,  or  aggrandize  yourselves  at  the  expense 
of  any  other  honorable  occupation  or  vocation,  but  to  elevate  your- 
selves to  the  position  to  which  the  great  benefits  you  confer  on  the 
world  and  humanity  so  justly  entitle  you. 

This  great  labor  cannot  be  performed  in  a  day.  Wishing  will 
accomplish  nothing;  denouncing  will  produce  no  effect;  but  go  to 
work  as  you  would  against  a  great  fire  that  was  about  to  consume 
you.  bacit-fire,  fight  monopoly  with  monopoly,  and  you  have  the  pre- 
ponderance of  numbers,  of  physical  and  mental  energy,  of  the 
material  wealth  of  the  world  in  your  favor,  as  against  any  human  in- 
terest or  vocation. 

There  is  a  law  on  our  statute  books  which,  by  availing  yourselves 
of  its  privileges  and  provisions,  will  enable  you  to  do  all  this;  and  your 
committee  do  unimously  recommend  that  you  incorporate  under  the 
name  of  the  Farmers'  Co-operative  Union  of  Sutter  County,  the 
object  to  be  to  promote  the  agricultural  and  general  welfare  of  the 
farmers  of  Sutter  county;  with  power  to  build,  buy  and  own,  lease, 
rent  or  sell  warehouses  or  ; neb  other  buildings  as  may  be  needed  for 
the  purposes  or  uses  of  this  Union;  to  buy,  bold,  sell  or  convey  to  a 
market  all  farm  products;  to  procure,  buy,  sell  or  distribute  among 


the  stockholders  or  other  persons  any  or  all  goods,  wares  or  mer- 
chandise; to  buy,  import  and  sell  any  or  all  live  stock  for  propagating 
or  other  purposes;  to  acquire,  keep,  borrow  or  loan  money;  to  build, 
charter,  buy,  sell  and  navigate  all  ships,  steamboats,  barges  or  other 
water  craft  now  in  use  or  that  may  hereaUer  be  used  either  in  foreign 
or  domestic  commerce;  and  to  do  and  perform  any  or  all  acts  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this  Union. 

Yuba  City  was  to  be  the  principal  place  of  business,  and 
the  corporation  was  to  continue  in  existence  50  years.  Its 
business  was  to  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
seven  directors  to  be  chosen  annually.  The  capital  stock 
was  fixed  at  $50,000,  of  which  40  per  cent  was  paid  in. 
The  shares  were  fixed  at  $50,  and  originally  half  of  it  was 
subscribed,  since  which  time  no  more  assessments  have 
been  levied,  but  the  residue  of  the  stock  was  taken  three 
years  ago  by  the  original  stockholders  and  by  the  payment 
of  the  40  per  cent,  as  in  the  first  instance. 

The  report  of  the  above  committee  was  adopted  and  the 
Farmers'  Co-operative  Union  of  Sutter  County  became  a 
fixed  fact  on  March  29,  1873,  and  the  following  named 
citizens  became  its  first  board  of  directors:  S.  E.  Wilson, 
A.  L.  Chandler,  B.  F.  Walton,  Francis  Hamlin,  Geo.  E. 
Brittan,  George  Ohleyer  and  Henry  Elmer.  S.  E.  Wilson 
was  elected  president,  B.  F.  Walton  secretary  and  George 
Ohleyer  treasurer.  The  officers  chosen  were  all  cautious 
and  conservative  men,  hence  they  approached  their  duties 
with  much  care  and  circumspection. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE  "FARMERS'  UNION    OF  SUTTER 
COUNTY." 

On  April  8,  1873,  a  great  farmers'  convention  was  held 
in  San  Francisco,  attended  by  delegates  from  the  various 
farmers'  clubs.  The  Sutter  club  was  represented  by  a 
quorum  of  the  directors  of  the  recently  organized  Farmers' 
Union  of  Sutter  county.  They  took  part  in  the  convention 
where-the  need  of  a  legal  head  was  quite  as  apparent  as  it 
was  to  the  farmers  of  Sutter  county.  Nothing  of  an  imme- 
diate benefit  was  accomplished  by  the  convention,  and  at 
its  close  the  directors  of  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Sutter 
county  met  at  the  ofifice  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  at 
2  p.  M  ;  present,  Wilson,  Chandler,  Walton  and  Ohleyer, 
when  the  following  business  was  transacted:  Upon  a 
proposition  of  Cross  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  to  sell  the 
Union  45-inch  Hessian  at  13  cents  per  yard  on  90  days' 
time,  decided  to  purchase  100,000  yards  and  get  ttie  same 
manufactured  in  San  Francisco  or  Marysviile.  At  3  P.  M. 
met  at  the  ofifice  of  Cross  &  Co.  and  purchased  113,733 
yards  Hessian  (burlaps)  at  13  cents  per  yard,  free  storage 
and  insurance  until  May  27111,  payable  in  gold  coin,  90 
days  from  the  20th  of  April. 

This  was  their  first  transaction  and  was  the  only  one  by 
all  the  farmers  present,  owing  to  their  want  of  legal  organ- 
ization which,  however,  was  followed  by  several  others 
soon  after  in  different  localities,  notably  by  Santa  Clara 
and  San  Joaquin  farmers.  The  bags  were  made  and  dis- 
tributed at  home  to  the  stockholders  in  proportion  to  the 
stock  taken,  and  worked  a  great  saving  to  all  concerned. 

In  1874  a  large  brick  grain  warehouse  was  built  in  Yuba 
City,  followed  by  a  large  frame  in  1877.  This  gave  a  capa- 
city of  7500  tons  of  grain.  In  1880,  the  great  crop  year, 
the  capacity  had  to  be  doubled  and  16  500  tons  of  wheat 
were  stored.  These  ventures  became  a  necessity  and  a 
great  convenience,  as  the  wheat  could  not  be  transported 
to  tide-water,  transportation  being  wholly  inadequate,  be- 
sides not  being  wanted  at  the  seaside  for  want  of  ships. 
Warehouse  receipts  were  issued  and  on  these  cash  ad- 
vances were  obtained  at  a  reduced  rate  of  interest.  The 
Union  itself  went  into  the  money  market  and  secured  ac- 
commodations for  all  desiring  their  aid,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, the  directors  backed  the  Association  with  their  per- 
sonal credit  to  tide  over  the  pinch. 

They  bought  and  sold  largely  of  produce  on  their  own 
account  and  on  commission,  thus  endeavoring  to  carry  out 
the  spirit  and  intentions,  the  objects  for  which  they  had  in- 
corporated. 

The  business  prospered  and  produced  a  surplus,  which 
was  distributed  to  the  stockholders  in  four  dividends  of  $10 
per  share,  or  twice  as  much  in  coin  as  they  had  been  called 
upon  to  contribute,  leaving  the  property  and  business  unim- 
paired. Handling  so  much  ready  money, the  Union  naturally 
drifted  into  the  banking  business  almost  without  knowing 
it,  for  which  they  doubted  their  powers  under  their  articles 
of  incorporation.  This  defect  was  remedied  by  an  amend- 
ment, since  which  time  a  prosperous  banking  business  has 
been  added  to  the  other  business  of  the  Union.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact,  again  illustrating  the  advantages  of  co- 
operation, that  the  amendment  to  the  State  laws  essential 
to  the  development  of  the  business  of  the  Union  was 
accomplished  through  the  agency  of  one  of  its  members. 
Mr.  A.  L.  Chandler,  one  of  ttie  directors  of  the  Union,  rep- 
resented Sutter  and  Yuba  counties  in  the  State  Senate  at 
the  time,  and  he  introduced  and  carried  through  the  Legis- 
lature a  bill  authorizing  the  stockholders  of  a  corporation 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  to  amend  the  corporate  articles. 

A  NEWSPAPER  VENTURE. 

The  next  co-operative  movement  of  the  people  resulted 
in  an  organization  having  the  object  of  securing  an  author- 
itative expression  as  to  the  rights  of  the  hydraulic  miners 
to  dump  their  debris  into  the  public  streams,  to  their  great 
injury  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  valley  farming  lands. 
This  was  managed  by  five  directors — a  president,  secretary, 
treasurer  and  manager.  After  a  fierce  legal  conflict  the 
issues  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  farmers,  since  which 
time  (January  4,  1884)  such  use  of  the  streams  has  been 
illegal. 

While  this  formidable  battle  was  raging  in  the  courts 
and  before  public  opinion  the  spirit  of  co  operation  again 
asserted  its  active  presence  in  the  month  of  April,  1881, 
after  the  fearful  floods  of  that  year  which  came  near 
desolating  so  large  a  portion  of  the  country.  Owing  to 
obliterated  channels  by  hydraulic  mining  the  waters  broke 
over  their  artificial  barriers  and  strewed  the  country  over 
with  wreck  and  mud.  An  advocate  was  needed  in  the 
shape  of  a  newspaper.  Stock  was  subscribed,  half  the 
money  paid  in,  and  the  venture  was  christened  the  Sutter 
County  Farmer,  which  was  also  a  success  from  the  begin- 


ning.   It  contested  the  claims  of  the  miners  in  every  is 
for  nine  long  years  until  the  farmers  themselves  resolve  ' 
that  the  objects  for  which  the  paper  had  been  instituted 
had  been  accomplished  and  the  paper  was  sold,  to  be 
carried  into  general  channels  of  newspaper  business. 

The  next  movement  of  the  people,  important  in  its  re- 
sults, was  the  incorporation  of  the  Sutter  Canning  and 
Packing  Co  ,  which  took  place  in  1883,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $50,000,  with  $25,000  paid  in.  The  adaptabiliiy  of  our 
soil  to  a  great  variety  of  the  choicest  fruits,  its  growth,  and 
the  want  of  a  market  for  fresh  fruits,  and  the  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  reducing  it  into  a  condensed  and  imperishable 
state,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  success  attending  each 
former  eff  irt  at  co-operation,  suggested  the  cannery,  and 
the  institution  is  a  fixed  fact,  and  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  well-appointed  canneries  in  the  State.  It  began 
active  operations,  though,  in  a  small  way  in  1884.  It  en- 
larged with  the  increased  fruit  production  until  now  it  has 
three  times  its  original  capacity.  It  has  employed,  since  its 
organization,  1854  persons;  has  paid  for  labor  $101,097.26; 
has  paid  for  fruit  $175,926  14;  boxes,  $20,341.96;  wood, 
$7,834  35!  number  of  cans  packed,  4,766,874.  Total  moneys 
disbursed  for  all  purposes,  $305,19971.  This  is  virtually 
all  foreign  money  brought  here  for  fruit,  but  is  by  no  means 
all.  Since  transportation  has  been  reduced,  large  quanti- 
ties of  fresh  and  dried  fruits  have  gone  abroad,  the  produc- 
tion directly  traceable  to  the  creation  of  the  cannery. 

The  Sutter  County  Horticultural  Society  was  organized 
in  March,  1887,  and  numbers  some  75  members  of  fruit- 
growers and  farmers.  Its  objects  include  everything  from 
cultivating  and  planting  to  harvesting  and  marketing. 
Many  prominent  speakers  have  addressed  the  society,  and 
much  useful  knowledge  has  been  received  and  distributed 
to  the  members  and  the  public  during  its  existence.  A 
number  of  fine  and  valuable  fruit  exhibits  have  been  made 
under  its  auspices  at  the  District,  State  and  other  exposi- 
tions, and  always  with  marked  success. 

The  Sutter  County  Fruit  Shipping  Association  was  first 
spoken  of  last  year,  but  was  not  organized  until  recently. 
It  is  composed  wholly  of  fruit-growers,  and  is  intended  as  a 
co-operation  between  growers  and  shippers.  It  is  merely 
an  association  without  capital  stock,  and  members  can  with- 
draw by  giving  due  notice.  Its  necessary  expense  is  met 
by  those  shipping  in  proportion  to  the  amount  shipped.  It 
is  merely  an  outgrowth  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  as  a 
sort  of  business  arm,  the  society  being  largely  a  social  or- 
ganization and  for  mutual  improvement.  To  enhance  this 
feature,  every  other  meeting  was  devoted  to  visits  at  some 
of  the  members'  homes,  where  horticultural  efforts  were  in- 
spected and  refreshments  partaken  of,  all  of  which  tended 
to  popularize  these  co-operative  institutions.  It  must  also 
be  stated  that  the  spirit  which  called  the  first  institution 
into  existence  spread  to  other  portions  of  the  county;  hence 
we  have  the  Lomo  Warehouse  Company  and  two  at  Live 
Oak,  these  on  the  California  &  Oregon  Railway  Then 
there  are  two  at  Nicolaus  and  one  at  Vernon  on  the  Feather 
and  Sacramento  rivers,  and  quite  a  number  of  others 
throughout  the  county,  the  result  of  private  enterprise. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  it  will  be  seen  that  whatever 
there  was  to  do,  the  people  sprang  together  and  did  it,  act- 
ing upon  the  co  operative  theory  that  in  union  there  is 
strength.  They  have  long  since  become  satisfied  that  com- 
bination must  be  met  with  combination;  organization  by 
counter  organization;  and  it  is  by  these  methods  that  they 
have  succeeded.  George  Ohleyer. 

Yuba  City,  March  25,  1893. 


^Horticulture. 


Raspberries  and  Their  Cultivation, 

To  THE  Editor: — Raspberries  are  a  paying  crop,  and 
generally  yield  well  every  year.  To  do  well  they  should 
occupy  rich  soil  and  be  cultivated  every  year.  The  weeds 
should  all  be  kept  down  as  much  as  possible.  For  field 
culture  the  plants  should  be  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows, 
and  the  rows  six  feet  apart.  By  planting  thus  it  will  take 
2400  plants  to  the  acre.  If  preferable,  the  plants  can  be 
planted  four  feet  apart  each  way  (2700  to  the  acre).  This 
is,  no  doubt,  the  best  way  to  plant  in  a  country  where  irri- 
gation is  not  practiced,  but  if  irrigation  must  be  resorted  to, 
the  former  method  is  best.  Raspberries  require  a  great 
deal  of  water,  in  the  mountains  and  foothills  especially. 
An  abundance  of  water  greatly  prolongs  the  fruiting 
season.  The  red  and  yellow  varieties  of  raspberries  are 
propagated  by  suckers  and  the  black-cap  by  layering.  That 
is,  after  the  canes  have  become  sufficiently  long  they  are 
bent  down  and  the  tip  covered  with  dirt.  Many  varieties 
of  black-cap  do  well  in  California  I  lately  visited  a  small 
fruit-grower  who  speaks  very  highly  of  them.  The  reason 
that  persons  fail  with  their  black-caps  is  that  they  have 
some  poor,  inferior  variety.  Get  a  good  variety  and  1 
think  all  will  be  well.  The  most  superior  varieties  of  rasp- 
berries cultivated  at  the  present  day  are  as  follows: 

The  Barter  raspberry  is  an  extra  large,  ted  berry,  some- 
times almost  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  a  good  shipper, 
splendidly  flavored  antl  immensely  productive.  This  vari- 
ety is  well  known  in  California  and  is  extensively  cultivated. 

Royal  Church  is  a  very  heavy  cropper,  from  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch  to  fifteen-sixteenths  in  diameter;  the  flavor  is 
very  delicious,  it  is  exceedingly  handsome  and  generally 
outsells  other  sorts.  It  is  a  splendid  variety  for  jams  and 
jellies.  The  thorns  on  the  bushes  are  few  and  small.  The 
Royal  Church  is  a  very  vigorous  grower.  Prof.  H.  E. 
Van  Dieman,  United  States  Pomologist,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  says;  "  Royal  Church  is  one  of  the  best  red  rasp- 
berries." 

The  Superlative  is  a  long,  tapering  berry  of  an  extra 
large  size,  dull  red  in  color,  and  the  flower  par  excellence; 
a  splendid  dessert  variety.  Six  good  fruits  are  said  to 
weigh  an  ounce;  very  vigorous  and  productive. 

Gladstone  Everbearing  is  a  large,  dark  red  berry;  the 
flavor  is  above  the  average,  and  it  is  a  perpetual  fruiter 
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from  early  in  the  season  until  late  in  the  fall.  It  bears  a 
good  crop  the  same  season  that  it  is  planted;  the  young 
canes  that  come  up  also  bear  a  crop  every  year. 

Schaeffer's  Colossal  is  an  extremely  productive  variety. 
The  berries  are  of  a  dull  purplish  color  and  a  rich,  sprightly 
flavor;  the  fruit  of  this  variety  is  very  desirable  for  canning 
and  is  planted  extensively  in  the  East  for  that  purpose. 

Cuthbert  is  an  old  standard  variety.  The  fruit  is  large, 
of  the  finest  flavor;  the  berries  are  dark  crimson  in  color;  a 
splendid  shipping  variety;  probably  more  extensively  culti- 
vated than  any  variety  of  red  raspberry. 

Turner  is  another  old  variety  that  still  retains  all  its  good 
points  over  other  varieties.  It  is  a  superior  berry  for  home 
use,  very  beautifully  colored  and  as  sweet  as  honey;  a  very 
productive  sort. 

Brandywine  is  of  a  beautiful  crimson  color,  of  a  good  size 
and  very  firm;  a  desirable  early  market  berry;  requires 
rich  soil  to  brmg  to  its  height  of  productiveness. 

Crimson  Beauty  is  a  highly  colored,  attractive  market 
berry;  canes  very  vigorous  and  immensely  productive  of 
medium-sized  fruits  of  a  spicy,  tartish,  flavor. 

Thompson's  Early  Pacific  is  a  variety  that  is  rapidly 
coming  to  the  front  on  account  of  its  superiority;  the  berries 
are  large,  of  a  beautiful  red  color,  exceedingly  fine  flavor, 
and  a  wonderful  shipping  variety. 

Golden  Queen  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  yellow  varieties. 
It  is  very  large,  deliciously  flavored,  of  a  glowing  yellow 
color  and  very  productive.  This  variety  succeeds  well  in 
California. 

Caroline,  a  good-sized  fine-flavored  berry;  a  lemon-yellow 
in  color;  is  too  soft  for  distant  shipment  but  is  splendid  for 
a  near-by  market;  very  productive. 

Gregg  is  a  celebrated  black-cap  variety;  canes  are  very 
vigorous,  rapid  growers;  berries  are  large,  of  a  delicious 
flavor,  and  are  covered  with  a  thick  bloom.  This  is  the 
variety  that  is  planted  so  extensively  for  evaporating  pur- 
p3ses. 

Souhegan  is  an  early  black-cap;  fruit  large,  very  black 
in  color,  and  a  decidedly  sweet,  pleasant  flavor;  a  splendid 
variety  to  cultivate  for  early  market. 

Kansas,  a  black-cap  variety;  of  great  value;  berries  large, 
of  excellent  quality;  very  productive,  season  medium. 

Japanese  Raspberry  (or  Wineberry)  is  a  singularly 
beautiful  plant,  of  dazzling  red  and  green  foliage,  which 
makes  it  very  desirable  as  an  ornamental  plant,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  valuable  fruit.  The  fruit  itself  is  exceedingly 
attractive,  and  when  coloring  it  runs  from  a  glowing  amber 
to  a  vivid  red,  making  a  sight  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
The  Japanese  wineberry,  or  raspberry,  is  very  productive; 
the  fruit  is  greatly  valued  for  making  jams.  Jellies,  etc. 

Grizzly  Flats,  March  20,  1893.  S  L.  Watkins. 


as  those  grown  farther  north,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  industry  should  not  be  a  very  profitable  one  for  the 
southern  section  of  the  State." 


6row  Decidaons  Fruits. 

£.  T.  Earl,  president  of  the  Earl  Fruit  Company,  said  to 
a  Los  Angeles  reporter  : 

"  There  is  an  impression  abroad  that  southern  California 
deciduous  fruits,  such  as  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  ex.,  can- 
not be  shipped  to  Eastern  markets  successfully  on  account 
of  poor  keeping  quality.  This  impression  is  without  founda- 
tion, as  we  shipped  grapes  from  the  gravel  land  near  Santa 
Ana  as  early  as  1878,  and  these  shipments  demonstrated 
that  southern  California  grapes  have  good  keeping  quality. 
The  great  trouble  in  marketing  southern  California  decid- 
uous fruits  in  previous  years  has  been  the  scarcity  of  suit- 
able cars.  This  difficulty  is  now  overcome,  however,  and 
returns  from  shipments  of  deciduous  fruits  from  southern 
California  last  season  showed  conclusively  that  the  fruit 
has  good  keeping  quality,  and  that  there  is  a  market  for 
same  throughout  the  Eastern  States. 

'■  Apricots,  peaches,  pears,  plums  and  grapes  were  ship- 
ped successfully  last  season,  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  shipping  of  deciduous  fruits  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia cannot  become  as  prosperous  an  industry  as  the 
citrus  industry  is  at  present.  I  believe  there  is  practically 
an  unlimited  market  for  deciduous  fruits  throughout  the 
Eastern  States.  All  that  is  necessary  to  develop  these 
markets  is  proper  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  orchards 
and  careful  attention  to  the  details  of  picking,  packing  and 
shipping.  The  railroads  are  now  well  supplied  with  re- 
frigerator cars  and  make  uniformly  fast  time,  which  guar- 
antees arrival  of  the  fruit  in  the  Eastern  market  in  good 
order.  To  show  the  volume  of  this  deciduous  fruit  business 
in  northern  California,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  the  figures 
of  1890  and  1892. 

"  In  1890  there  were  about  3500  carloads  of  deciduous 
fruits,  of  ten  tons  each,  shipped  from  northern  California 
to  various  Eastern  markets,  and  in  1892,  two  years  later, 
there  were  about  5550  carloads  shipped.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia deciduous  fruits  ripen  later  than  the  same  varieties 
in  northern  Califoroia.  This  may  be  some  disadvantage 
in  catching  the  early  markets,  but  it  has  a  great  advantage 
in  securing  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  late  Eastern  markets. 
For  instance,  Bartlett  pears  grown  in  northern  California 
are  all  shipped  and  marketed  before  Bartlett  pears  are 
ready  for  shipment  from  southern  California.  The  best 
varieties  of  fruit  to  grow  for  Eastern  shipment  are  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  prunes  and  grapes.  The  best  varieties  of 
peaches,  in  the  order  of  their  ripening,  are  the  Early  Craw- 
ford, Late  Crawford,  Susquehanna,  Salways  and  Orange 
Cling.  Freestone  peaches  are  more  desirable  for  Eastern 
shipment  than  clingstone. 

"  Among  the  leading  varieties  of  pears  may  be  mentioned 
the  Bartlett,  Beurre  Hardy,  Cornice,  Clairgeau,  Winter 
Seckel,  Winter  Nelis  and  Easter  Beurre  There  are  many 
varieties  of  plums  suitab'e  for  Eastern  shipment.  Colored 
plums  are  preferred  to  white  plums.  The  best  shipping 
varieties  of  prunes  are  the  Tragedy,  Hungarian  and  Ger- 
man. The  principal  varieties  of  grapes,  suitable  for  East- 
ern shipment,  are  the  Muscat,  Tokay,  Emperor  and  Corni- 
chon.  There  are  many  o;her  varieties  of  deciduous  fruits 
shipped  East,  but  those  named  above  are  the  principal  ones. 

"  In  growing  fruit  for  Eastern  shipment  orchards  should 
be  we^l  pruned,  cultivated  and  irrigated.  Peaches  should 
be  thinned.  With  the  superior  railroad  facilities  of  south- 
ern California  our  fruits  are  as  near  the  Eastern  markets 


A  Citrns  Grove  in  the  Hills. 

The  following  excellent  sketch  of  the  Brown's  Valley  irri- 
gation district,  Yuba  county,  is  from  the  Marysville  Ap- 
peal: 

The  spectacle  of  teams  and  plows  up-turning  the  hitherto 
untouched  sunny  slopes  of  the  foothills  of  Yuba  county 
embraced  wiihin  the  Brown's  Valley  irrigation  district  has 
set  many  of  the  quiet,  easy  going  denizens  of  that  select 
section  to  thinking.  They  are  thinking  whether  they,  too, 
will  have  to  go  with  the  great  bands  of  sheep  that  the 
march  of  progress  is  rapidly  moving  to  other  parts,  or 
whether  they  will  have  to  awaken  from  their  silurian  slum 
bers  and  prepare  to  emulate  the  examples  that  are  now  un 
folding  themselves  to  their  view.  . 

"  Fer  40  yer,  hev  I  bin  in  these  hills,"  said  an  old  fellow 
to  an  Appeal  representative,  who  made  a  trip  up  through 
the  hills  lecently,  "and  I  never  seed  the  time  till  now,  that 
a  man  thought  these  yere  hills  'ud  raise  anything  'cept  pas 
ture.  Water  costs  money,  but  I  tell  you,  young  feller,  it's 
done  two  things — it's  killed  the  sheep  bizness  and  made 
land  for  fruit-growers.  1  don't  know  anything  about  fruit 
raising,  and  I  guess  I'll  stick  ter  herding  sheep,  but  all  the 
hard  luck  I  wish  these  hills  and  them  young  men  is  that 
they  may  some  day  have  as  many  people  living  here  as  I 
have  seen  sheep." 

And  this  old  fellow,  who  has  been  a  herder  in  these  parts 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  c.  ntury,  was  mournful  in  both  tone 
and  looks.  No  doubt  his  tone  and  looks  are  but  a  reflec 
tion  of  the  sentiments  ot  those  others  whose  shiftless  ways 
have  been  disturbed  by  the  ruthless  hands  of  progress, 
Throughout  th  J  Brown's  Valley  irrigation  district  the  evi- 
dences of  enterprise  and  the  infusion  of  new  blood  and 
new  life  are  everywhere  apparent,  but  the  particular  spot  in 
which  the  reconstruction  is  most  prominent  at  present  is  at 
Olive  Hill  Farm,  embracing  some  2000  acres  formerly 
owned  by  Joseph  Brown  and  Leslie  Coombs,  and  now  the 
property  ot  Messrs.  Juch  and  Ehman.  The  enterprising 
owners  of  the  tract,  which  is  on  the  western  borders  of  the 
district,  have  made  many  improvements  in  the  matter  of 
roads  and  buildings  during  the  past  few  months,  and  the 
40  acre  olive  orchard  which  they  planted  last  season  and 
sold  to  Bretherick  &  Pease  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
This  orchard  was  oescribed  in  the  Appeal  some  time  ago. 
It  is  on  the  old  Brown  place. 

Activity  at  present  is  on  the  Coombs  place,  where  125 
acres  of  fine  sloping  land  have  been  laid  oflT  and  surveyea 
into  lots,  most  of  which  have  been  sold  and  preparations 
for  planting  begun.  There  are  some  40  or  50  men  em- 
ployed there  at  present  in  the  work  of  preparing,  planting, 
grading  and  fencing.  The  subdivision  of  125  acres  is  di- 
vided in  two  parts,  through  which  an  avenue  60  feet  wide 
runs,  extending  from  the  present  road  and  going  east  and 
then  north  into  the  old  road.  This  avenue,  which  is  to  be 
ornamented  with  fine,  large  palms  and  trees,  is  to  be  per- 
fectly graded,  and  as  the  slope  of  the  entire  piece  is, 
natural  drainage  is  exceptionally  good. 

It  is  on  this  tract  that  the  largest  lemon  orchard  in  north- 
ern California  is  to  be  planted  by  R.  W.  Skmner,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Marysville  cannery.  It  will  consist  of  ten 
acres,  Mr.  Skinner  being  the  owner  o{  \  acres. 

Besides  Mr.  Skinner,  the  following  parties  have  pur- 
chased lots,  given  orders  for  orange  tree  stock,  and  pro- 
vided, under  contract,  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the 
orchards: 

C.  A.  Beechgood,  Marysville,  five  acres. 
C.  W.  Thomas,  of  Indiana,  a  relative  of  Mr.  Beech- 
good's,  ten  acres. 

Bruce  H.  Sutliff,  Yuba  county,  five  acres. 
Norman  Rideout,  five  acres. 

William  Trayner,  formerly  owner  of  land  adjoining,  ten 
acres. 

O.  H.  Campbell,  principal  B  street  school,  ten  acres. 
Mrs.  Mayo,  Quiocy,  111.,  ten  acres. 
Dr.  Rooney,  Quincy,  III.,  15  acres. 
Frank  Westhoit,  ten  acres. 

The  total  shows  that  there  will  be  a  planting  of  over  90 
acres  in  that  tract. 

Besides  these,  Messrs.  Juch  and  Ehman  will  plant  about 
five  acres  of  oranges  around  the  old  Brown  residence,  and 
this,  with  the  olive  orchard,  will  show  a  total  of  135  acres 
planted.  Certainly  such  a  showing  will  demonstrate  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil,  and  it  should  prove  an  incentive  to 
others  who  are  equally  as  well  favored  with  regard  to  water 
and  land. 


Apples  in  Tulare. 

Tulare  county  produces  some  of  the  best  apples  that  are 
grown  in  our  State.  Take  the  headwaters  of  our  nemerous 
water  courses  and  the  little  valleys  lying  contiguous  to 
these  streams  in  our  mountain  district  ;  and  wherever  apple 
trees  have  been  planted  and  attended  to  the  fruit  is  perfect. 
I  notice  in  our  valley  that  apple  trees  are  subject  to  wooly 
aphis  ;  and  as  there  is  no  known  cure  for  this  trouble,  and 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  root  of  the  "Northern 
Spy"  apple  tree  is  imprevious  to  the  attack  of  the  aphis,  it 
seems  to  me  advisable  that  any  one  contemplating  planting 
an  apple  orchard  should  be  forewarned  in  his  selection  of 
stock  that  will  resist  the  attack  of  the  aphis.  There  seems 
to  be  another  variety  of  apple-tree  root  that  is  claimed  will 
resist  the  aphis.  It  comes  from  Australia,  but  as  we  have 
the  "Northern  Spy "  root  at  home,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
confine  ourselves  to  home  grown  products.  It  seems  to  be 
an  error  on  the  part  of  apple  growers  to  permit  their  trees 
to  grow  in  a  wild  way.  No  pruning  and  what  little  is  done 
it  is  done  in  a  very  injudicious  manner.  Spraying  estab- 
lishes a  new  season  for  pruning.  The  old  thick  neglected 
orchard— these  cannot  be  sprayed  to  advantage.  Too 


all  parts  of  the  top,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  pays  to  spray  for 
the  inferior  fruit  which  such  trees  must  product. 

The  first  requisite  to  spraying  is  pruning.    Labor  is 
cheap  when  pruning  is  done  ;  it  is  very  expensive  when 
spraying  is  done.    Prune  in  February  and  March.  Some 
people  prune  in  December.    I  do  not  advocate  it.  Spray 
in  May,  June  and  July.    The  spray  that  will  kill  the 
injurious  insects  when  he  is  housed  up  or  in  egg  form  will 
injure  the  tree.    All  herbiverous  insects  are  quite  easily 
destroyed   when  they  are  they  are  engaged  in  doing 
the   most   damage.     Two   important    facts    have  been 
emphasized  by  the  experiments  of  the  last  year,  that  for 
most  fungus  diseases  the  spray  should  be  applied  before  the 
flowers  appear  and  it  does  not  pay  to  spray  m  a  wet  season 
although  I  do  not  think  there  is  as  much  liklihood  of 
trouble  from  injurious  insects  after  a  wet  season  as  there  is 
after  a  dry  season.    Spraying  in  wet  seasons  has  been  dis- 
couraging, but  wet  seasons  produce   fungi  and  it  spreads 
very  rapidly.    The  same  spray  for  insects  is  not  good  for 
fungi  in  my  opinion.    If  there  is  no  spraying  in  wet  seasons 
or  rather  a  little  of  it,  and  he  who  does  spray  gets  a  crop 
of  good  fruit  and  he  who  don't  gets  a  crop  of  poor  fruit,  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  best  to  spray.    So  all  experience  now 
emphasizes  the  value  of  the  arsenical,  copper  and  sulphur 
sprays  for  every  year.  There  should  be  no  half-heartedness, 
no  timidity,  no  procrastination — luke-  warm  armies  are  never 
victorious. — C.  J.  Berry  in  Tulare  Times. 

The  Marysville  Lemon. 

In  all  countries  where  citrus  fruits  grow  the  lemon  {citrus 
limomum)  is  considered  a  more  valuable  tree  than  the 
orange;  from  the  fact,  however,  that  the  lemon  is  very  sus- 
ceptible to  cold  its  culture  has  been  greatly  restricted. 
Even  in  the  famous  Mediterranean  countries  lemon  culture 
is  a  precarious  business  at  times  on  account  of  the  sudden 
cold  snaps,  which  greatly  injure  the  trees. 

For  many  years  scientific  horticulturists  have  been 
looking  for  a  hardy  lemon,  one  that  would  stand  as  low  a 
degree  of  cold  as  the  orange;  so  far  it  has  not  been  found. 
Several  varieties  have  been  recommended  for  their  hardi- 
ness, but  a  severe  frost  generally  proves  them  to  be  very 
tender  indeed. 

Many  hundreds  of  different  varieties  of  imported  lemon 
trees  have  been  planted  in  the  northern  citrus  belt  during 
the  past  20  years,  but  not  one  of  them  remains.  The  only 
lemon  trees  that  we  have  are  the  seedling  varieties,  which 
are  a  fitting  example  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  as  they 
have  stood  the  frosts  and  borne  crops  for  upward  of  30 
years. 

The  fruit  produced  by  the  many  fine  lemon  trees  grow- 
ing in  the  orchards  and  gardens  in  Marysville,  has  for 
several  years  past  elicited  remarks  of  praise  from  visitors 
as  well  as  from  home  folks;  and  not  only  has  the  fruit  at- 
tracted attention,  but  the  hardy,  magnificent  growth  of  the 
trees  themselves  have  caused  considerable  wonderment. 

These  trees  are  all  seedlings  raised  in  Marysville  from 
seeds  picked  up  in  various  ways  by  the  owners,  and  it 
would  probably  be  a  somewhat  difficult  task  to  trace  their 
origin  at  this  late  day,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  trees  are 
over  25  years  of  age. 

That  we  have  developed  in  Marysville  a  lemon  tree  possess- 
ing characteristics  diflferent  from  other  lemon  trees  is  quite 
certain;  it  remains  to  be  determined  by  experiment  and  in- 
vestigation whether  it  is  entitled  to  be  named  as  a  new  va- 
riety. 

When  Charles  Howard  Shinn,  the  noted  writer  and  horti- 
culturist, visited  Marysville  in  October  last,  his  attention 
was  called  to  the  Marysville  lemon;  at  his  request  several 
lots  of  a  dozen  each,  selected  from  various  trees,  were  sent 
him  for  experiment.  The  result  is  told  in  the  following 
letter; 

Berkeley,  March  16,  1893, 
Geo.  Harney.  My  DeakSir: — The  lemons  s-nt  me,  after  tieiog 
properly  "sweated  out"  were  analyzed  by  our  chemist,  Mr.  Colby, 
and  the  results  are  very  interesting.  7 he  full  report  will  be  printed 
later,  but  since  acid  is  the  main  point,  1  give  you  results  of  the  three 
largest  and  smooihest  sorts: 

Seedling  from  A.  J.  Binney,  8.12  per  cent 
.S;edling  from  Thos.  Ujueall,  7.50  per  cent. 
Seedling  from  Mrs.  M,  Kirr,  7.70  per  cent. 
The  seedling  from  one  oiber  p  ace  has  also 
some  of  the  others,  deserves  more  cultivation. 

awn  has  a  poor  chance  compared  to  cne  in  orchard,  fertilized,  culti- 
vated and  pruned. 

In  order  that  you  can  understand  the  value  of  the  above  seedlings, 
c,  the  desirability  of  more  tests  in  your  district,  let  me  add  that 
the  highest  acid  analysis  of  a  hundred  or  so  different  lots  is  8.33  per 
cent,  while  the  average  acid  is  6  65  per  cent  on  young  trees,  and  7.32 
per  cent  on  mature  trees.  So  all  the  three  above  noted  are  much 
above  the  average. 

Shape,  color  and  smoothness  are  very  important,  likewise  shipping 
qualities.  Some  kinds  never  seem  to  color  up  well.  The  Lisbon  and 
Genoa  are  good  models  of  lemons.  All  the  four  seedlings  from 
Marysville,  mentioned  above,  seem  nearly  right  in  the  matter  of  size. 

Yours  truly,  Charles  H.  Shin.n. 

To  sum  up:  The  Marysville  lemon  is  hardy,  it  will 
stand  a  frost  as  well  as  the  seedling  orange,  it  is  above  the 
average  in  acid  and  it 's  of  the  right  size  for  commercial 
purposes.  The  one  thing  that  remains  to  be  determined, 
before  we  can  pronounce  it  the  best  variety  for  orchard 
purposes,  is  its  shipping  qualities.  This  will  be  worked  out 
n  due  time.  The  attention  of  the  outside  world  is  hereby 
called  to  the  Marysville  variety  of  citrus  limonium.—Q. 
W.  Harney  in  Marysville  Appeal. 
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The  Cottony  Scale  and  Lady  Bug. 

The  25-year-old  orange  grove  on  the  late  Gen.  M.  G. 
Vallejo's  place,  in  the  northern  part  of  Sonoma,  was  at- 
tacked by  the  cottony  cushion  scale  some  six  years  ago, 
says  the  Sonoma  Index-Tribune,  and  in  three  years  there- 
after the  entire  grove  was  given  up  as  lost.  The  trees  were 
literally  covered  with  the  scale.  Then  they  ceased  growing 
as  looked  as  though  they  had  passed  through  a  forest  fire. 
In  1890,  Secretary  Lelong,  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticul- 

 ^  ^_    ture,  hearing  of  the  devastation  being  wrought  by  the  pest 

much  time  and  material  is  used  and  the  spray  cannot  reach  '  on  the  Vallejo  place,  forwarded  to  the  General  about  two 


April  1,  1893. 
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dozen  Australian  lady  bugs,  which  were  put  upon  a  portion 
of  the  infected  trees.  After  destroying  the  pest  on  one  tree 
the  lady  bugs  would  fly  to  another  and  clean  them  out  on 
that  tree,  and  so  on,  until  every  tree  in  the  grove  was  free 
of  the  destructive  insect.  Then  the  blackness  disappeared 
from  the  trunks  and  main  branches  of  the  trees;  they  put 
on  a  new  and  vigorous  growth  and  to-day  are  green  and 
healthy  and  as  productive  as  ever. 


The  Time  to  Spray. 

I  do  not  recommend  any  particular  make  of  pump  or 
nozzle.  I  use  a  Lewis  pump — cost  $5.50.  My  neighbor. 
Professor  Traber,  has  had  a  $9  Jackson  pump,  that  for 
years  has  sprayed  a  number  of  orchards  successfully.  A 
company  of  my  other  neighbors  have  a  Bean  pump,  value 
$40,  which  does  excellent  work. 

Last  year  a  boy  came  to  my  house  and  asked  that  I'd 
allow  him  to  cut  a  long  bamboo  pole.  He  got  it,  and 
casually  remarked  :  "Ma  is  going  to  spray  our  trees  with 
it."  The  next  day  I  drove  by  their  place  to  see  spraying 
done  with  a  bamboo  pole.  She  had  a  ten-gallon  box,  made 
tight  by  the  use  of  melted  rosin  ;  had  it  full  of  water,  with 
an  ounce  of  paris  green  stirred  in.  On  the  end  of  the  bam- 
boo she  had  suspended  and  old  gallon  fruit  can,  finely 
perforated  in  the  bottom  and  lower  portion  of  the  sides. 
She'd  fill  the  can,  then  slowly  move  it  over  every  part  of 
the  top  of  the  trees.  The  work  was  quite  speedy,  and  as 
perfect  in  results  as  any  I  have  ever  seen.  I  would  remark, 
this  lady  had  previously  obtained  from  me  a  description  of 
the  codlin  moth,  and  had  found  them  in  preat  numbers 
among  her  trees,  and  her  husband  being  busy  with  other 
work,  she  improvised  and  carried  out  the  above  successful 
method. 

Codlin  Moths. — The  first  codin  moth  of  the  season  got 
into  a  dish  of  preserves  at  our  supper  table  three  days  ago. 
The  pest  is  a  small  four-winged  miller,  with  spread  of 
wings  about  the  same  as  the  common  house  fly — length  of 
body  a  little  longer  than  that  of  a  house  fly,  but  much 
slimmer.  The  head  and  breast  are  brown,  mingled  with 
grey  ;  the  hind  wings  and  abdomen  are  yelliwish  brown, 
with  a  satin-like  luster.  It  has  a  large  oval  brown  spot, 
edged  with  copper  color,  on  the  hinder  margin  of  each  fore 
wing  The  first  eggs  are  laid  in  the  eye  or  blossom  end  of 
the  fruit,  soon  after  the  blossoms  fall.  Eggs,  after  the  first 
laying,  are  deposited  anywhere  on  the  skin  of  the  young 
fruit,  preferably  in  the  shade,  and  made  to  adhere  by  a 
paste  like  substance.  The  object  in  spraying  is  to  have 
your  poison  ready  when  the  young  worm  hatches  so  that 
he  will  get  a  dose  of  it  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  eat.  The 
newly  hatched  worm  is  too  small  to  be  readily  seen.  At 
six  days  it  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  At  ten  days  it  is 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  long,;  and  as  thick  |or  slightly 
thicker  than  No.  6  Coates'  thread.  The  worm  at  first  is 
white  ;  later  it  is  flesh  colored,  and  has  a  black  head. 

When  to  Spray. — While  the  fruit  is  young,  say  for  eight 
days  after  the  blossoms  have  fallen,  the  young  apple  has  its 
eye  or  calyx,  turned  upward.  Do  your  first  spraying  during 
this  period,  before  the  apple  has  become  heavy  enough  to 
bend  its  stem,  and  turn  calyx  downward.  Then  spray  after 
every  rain.  A  twenty-gallon  box  of  spray  is  used  for  the 
first  time  of  spraying  on  every  ten  12-year  old  trees,  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  tall.  At  each  subsequent  spraying  about  half 
as  much  is  used  in  my  orchard,  or  one  gallon  per  tree. 
Many  persons  use  a  much  less  q  iantity  ;  but  remember  if 
your  poison  is  not  right  at  the  place  where  the  newly 
hatched  worm  begins  to  eat,  he  is  soon  inside  ol  the  apple 
out  of  harm's  way.  He  may  get  poisoned  by  eating  his 
way  out  into  another  apple,  but  then  the  harm  is  done. — 
W.  A.  Sander  in  Fresno  Republican. 


Storing  Apples. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  tave  paid  San  F"rancisco  several 
visits  this  winter,  but  I  have  seen  no  better  Yellow  Newton 
Pippins  than  those  shipped  by  myself  to  Messrs.  Eveleth 
&  Nash.    These  gentlemen  confirm  my  opinion. 

This  is  how  we  handled  them:  They  were  carefully 
hand-picked  into  baskets  and  at  once  transferred  to  ordi- 
nary apple  boxes.  They  were  just  put  in  loose,  not  packed 
tight  as  for  shipping.  These  boxes  were  hauled  to  the 
fruit-house  with  as  little  jar  as  possible. 

This  fruit-house  is  built  of  rough  boards  (fastened  on  a 
heavy  frame)  with  inch-thick  battens  covering  the  cracks, 
and  rustic  nailed  outside  the  battens,  thus  leaving  an  inch 
air  space  between  the  boards  and  the  rustic.  It  is  of  two 
stories — the  upper  devoted  to  tools  and  stores,  and  drying 
onions;  the  lower  used  for  fruit,  and  arranged  with  shelves 
accordingly.  This  lower  story  has  only  an  an  earthen 
floor.  One  object  of  this  is  to  give  no  lodgment  for  rats 
and  mice,  the  other  is  to  serve  as  a  means  of  maintaining  a 
cool,  damp  atmosphere.  To  this  end  it  is  kept  well 
watered  in  apple-keeping  season;  and,  to  avoid  mildew  or 
mold,  it  is  also  liberally  sprinkled  with  ground  sulphur. 
By  day  doors  and  windows  are  mostly  kept  shut,  by  night 
open;  this,  of  course,  is  to  exclude  the  heat  and  allow  free 
circulation  of  thf^  cool  night  air. 

It  is  a  very  effectual  and  simple  method  of  keeping  win- 
ter apples.  Others  may  have  hit  on  the  same  plan,  but  I 
have  never  seen  it  in  operation  elsewhere,  or  heard  it 
spoken  of,  or  read  thereof  in  print.  I  have  tried  a  variety 
of  other  ways,  but  this  has  given  me  most  satisfaction.  I 
commend  it  to  your  readers.  Edward  Berwick. 

Carmel,  March  24,  1893. 

It  Gets  Rid  of  Bees,  Bat  It  Kills  Them. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  reply  to  L.  B.  Cadwell's  article  of 
March  18,  I  will  give  the  Pasadena  way  of  getting  rid  of 
bees  on  fruit  drying  grounds.  Last  year  they  ate  my  dry- 
ing pears,  so  that  all  ripe  ones  had  to  be  thrown  away: 

Place  a  sulphuring  box  so  that  the  wind  will  carry  the 
fumes  over  your  drying  ground.  Place  some  old  comb  honey 
in  the  box  and  burn  it.    The  bees  will  collect  in  the  box. 


Then  set  fire  to  some  sulphur  in  a  pan,  put  the  pan  in  the 
box,  shut  it  up  and  sulphur  them.    Then  burn  some  more 
honey  when  they  bother  vou  again,  etc.     E.  A.  Bonine. 
Los  Angeles  County,  March  25. 


Thomson's  Navel  Orange. 

We  have  received  by  mail  a  couple  of  Thomson's  naval 
oranges  which  was  fully  illustrated  and  described  by  the 
Rural  of  May  30,  1891.  The  fruit  now  sent  us  shows  the 
same  thin  and  polished  skin  which  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion when  the  fruit  was  first  shown  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Thomson, 
of  Duarte,  Los  Angeles  county,  on  whose  place  this 
peculiar  phase  of  the  navel  orange  was  first  noticed.  Mr. 
Thomson  now  offers  a  limited  stock  of  the  trees  for  sale 
as  shown  by  his  advertisement  in  another  column. 


Celery. 

To  THE  Editor: — About  30  years  ago  my  good,  old 
grandmother  initiated  me  into  the  secrets  of  successful 
celery-growing.  I  can  distinctly  recollect  my  maiden  effort. 
A  long,  deep  trench  was  dug,  the  rich  surface  soil  being 
placed  on  one  bank  and  the  clay  on  the  other.  When  the 
trench  was  of  sufficient  depth  about  an  inch  of  chickens' 
manure  was  evenly  distributed  over  the  bottom  of  the 
trench;  over  this  was  sifted  about  two  inches  of  the  most 
loamy  part  of  the  surface  soil.  The  plants  were  set  in  the 
evening,  watered  and  cross-pieces  laid  across  the  trench 
with  boards  placed  over  these  to  protect  the  plants  from 
the  sun's  rays  until  they  should  become  well  rooted.  As 
the  plants  grew  the  soil  thrown  out  of  the  trench  was  gradu- 
ally filled  in  between  the  plants,  care  being  taken  that  the 
center  leaf  was  never  covered.  Rains  were  frequent  there, 
but,  when  they  lacked,  water  was  carried  and  the  ground 
kept  moist.  When  winter  came  on  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  take  up  the  celery,  barrels  were  secured.  These 
were  laid  on  their  sides,  a  layer  of  soil  put  in,  then  a  layer 
of  celery — soil  and  celery — until  the  barrel  was  full,  when 
it  was  set  upright,  shaken  down  and  earth  added  until  the 
barrel  was  full,  when  it  was  rolled  down  the  cellarway, 
stood  along  the  wall  and  covered  to  keep  the  rats  from  de- 
stroying it.  During  the  winter  following,  this  rich,  white, 
crisp,  nutty  celery  added  very  materially  to  the  general 
excellence  of  those  good  old-fashioned  Pennsylvania  tea 
parties.  My  greatest  rival  was  an  old  saddler,  who  util- 
ized a  very  dusty,  shaded  garden  to  grow  most  excellent 
celery,  that  he  insisted  was  just  a  little  larger,  whiter  and 
more  crisp  than  that  grown  by  myself,  while  in  an  adjoin- 
ing town  a  successful  grower  utilized  his  large  cellars  to 
grow  a  snow-white,  crisp  celery  I  could  not  compete  with. 
Throughout  California,  very  little  celery  is  grown.  True, 
our  gardeners  sell  us  something  they  call  celery,  a  dwarfed, 
woody,  stringy,  tasteless,  green  vf  getable  that  resembles 
the  celery  of  our  memory  about  as  much  as  a  pumpkin  does 
a  watermelon.  I  induced  a  friend  to  try  Pennsylvania 
methods  in  California.  The  celery  grew,  but  not  willingly; 
and  as  slow  growth  is  tough  growth,  the  results  were  not 
very  satisfactory.  When  fall  weather  came  the  celery  was 
simply  hilled  over,  and  at  mid-California-winter  we  opened 
it.  My  friend  had  about  the  same  experience  that  I  had 
in  hilling  in  apples,  viz  ,  the  gophers  got  the  crop. 

Now,  I  would  like  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Rural 
who  possess  good  soil,  so  situated  that  they  can  keep  it 
moist  all  the  time  by  irrigation,  to  try  a  more  modern  way 
and  report  at  the  close  of  the  season.  If  you  wish  to  ex- 
periment on  a  small  scale,  strip  a  piece  of  ground  three 
feet  wide  and  as  long  as  you  please,  and  about  four  inches 
deep.  Fill  in  an  inch  of  chicken  or  goat  manure,  or,  in 
the  absence  of  this,  two  inches  of  rich,  well-rotted  manure; 
cover  this  two  inches  deep  with  good  soil.  In  this  set  your 
plants,  not  over  seven  inches  apart  each  way.  If  the  sun 
is  very  hot  set  the  plants  out  in  the  evening,  water  and 
cover  by  driving  stakes  at  each  side.  Lay  cross-pieces  over 
the  plants  and  stretch  burlap  or  muslin  over  this,  removing 
the  cover  early  each  evening  until  the  plants  are  able  to 
stand  the  sun.  Dig  a  ditch  along  the  upper  edge  of  the 
bed  and  keep  the  ground  moist.  Weed  and  cultivate  until 
the  plants  are  too  large  to  admit.  If  the  ground  is  very 
rich  and  kept  moist  the  plants  will  grow  very  rank — being 
set  so  close  to  each  other  they  will  shade  themselves, 
blanch  and  be  tender.  Eastern  gardeners  claim  they  real- 
ize $1200  an  acre  from  celery  grown  in  this  way,  which  is 
not  so  very  far  behind  a  citrus  orchard.  Give  it  a  trial  and 
see  if  we  can't  grow  as  good  celery  in  California  as  Kala- 
mazoo is  capable  of  producing,  and  when  the  turkey  is 
"  done  to  a  turn,"  call.  E.  H.  Schaeffle. 

Murphys,  C^l..  March  25  1893 
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A  Good  Frnit  and  Grain  Season. 

To  THE  Editor  :— I  have  not  seen  anything  of  late  in 
the  Rural  Press  regarding  San  Luis  Obispo  county. 
Thinking  that  perhaps  a  few  lines  at  this  time  concerning 
that  portion  of  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Paso  Robles  would  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  many 
readers,  I  will  say  in  the  first  place  (to  break  the  ice,  or 
rather  the  mud)  that  locomotion  hereabouts  is  attained 
only  under  very  great  difficulties.  The  repeated  washouts 
and  continuous  softening  of  the  roadbed  makes  it  impossi 
ble  to  get  along  with  any  degree  of  comfort,  and  we  make 
it  a  point  not  to  leave  home  unless  we  have  to,  and  then 
never  to  have  business  so  urgent  as  to  be  compelled  to  go 
in  a  hurry.  I  do  not  say  this  meaning  any  disparagement 
to  Paso  Robles  or  surrounding  country,  for  I  am  well  con- 
vinced that  the  whole  State  is  pretty  well  softened   up  by 


this  time  owing  to  the  frequent  and  protracted  stonn 
and  while  I  am  writing  another  storm  is  upon  us,  promfo 
ing  to  equal,  if  not  exceed,  any  of  its  predecessors  in  quan- 
tity of  water  and  extent  of  duration. 

The  grain  out  here  on  the  east  side  of  the  Salinas  river 
is  suffering  in  many  places  from  excessive  moisture,  and 
not  having  had  sunlight  enough  to  overcome  the  chilling 
effects  of  the  frequent  frosts,  the  coldness  of  the  soil  adds 
to  its  stunted  and  yellow  appearance.  The  farmers  all 
have  had  their  seeding  done  since  January,  and  many  of 
them  before  that  date.  The  grain  is  all  well  rooted  and 
ready  to  respond  to  the  first  warm  days  of  spring. 

Almonds,  apricots,  most  of  the  peaches  and  the  Oriental 
varieties  of  plums  are  in  bloom.  Just  what  effect  the  con- 
tinued rains  will  have  on  the  blossoms  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  state  at  present.  I  am  quite  certain,  however,  that 
the  rain  and  frost  has  injured  the  almond  very  materially, 
but  should  the  weather,  after  the  present  siorm,  come  off 
warm,  other  fruit  will  be  safe.  Tree  planting  has  been  in- 
dulged in  to  some  extent  this  season  in  the  vicinity  of  Paso 
Robles,  especially  on  the  west  side  of  the  Salinas,  which,  in 
my  judgment,  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
fruit  trees  than  the  east  side,  notwithstanding  it  is  more 
mountainous.  The  soil  on  the  north  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains is  a  black  loam,  comparatively  free  from  frost,  and, 
judging  from  the  amount  of  large  liveoaks  and  shrubs  hav- 
ing been  cleared  before  plowing,  trees  and  vines  must 
certainly  do  well.  Owing  to  the  continued  inclemency  of 
the  season  I  have  not  been  able  to  visit  many  of  the  or- 
chards in  the  neighborhood,  but  in  those  I  have  been  I  was 
forcibly  struck  with  one  thing,  and  that  was  the  entire 
absence  of  scale  insects.  Whether  it  is  that  this  climate 
is  not  agreeable  to  their  growth  and  production,  or  owing 
to  the  scattered  area  of  orchard  planting,  I  cannot  tell. 
Perhaps  if  orcharding  should  be  carried  on  to  any  extent, 
orchards  being  more  numerous  and  getting  more  age,  the 
scale  will  get  a  foothold  here  as  elsewhere,  although  the 
tree-planters  are  using  every  precaution  not  to  purchase  or 
plant  infested  trees. 

Coming  as  I  did  from  Alameda  county,  where  scale-bugs 
and  other  pernicious  insects  confront  one  on  every  side,  it 
was  with  surprise  and  pleasure  I  looked  upon  the  clean, 
thrifty  branches  of  the  fruit  trees  of  the  Paso  Robles  dis- 
trict. Whether  or  not  this  is  the  only  favored  locality  in 
the  county  I  have  not  been  informed.  It  is  my  intention, 
at  my  earliest  opportunity,  to  make  an  extended  visit  to  the 
orchards  of  the  county,  and  shall  then  be  fully  informed  as 
to  the  conditions  of  the  orchards  in  the  different  localities, 
as  also  the  products  of  the  county  in  general. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  W.  H.  Tyson. 

Labor-Saving  Gophers. 

The  California  gopher  is  not  the  deep-dyed  villian  his 
reputation  would  indicate,  as  the  following  story,  which,  if 
true,  would  show,  and  of  its  truth  we  have  no  doubt,  as  it  is 
vouched  for  by  at  least  two  of  our  most  reputable 
ranchers.  Some  time  ago  the  heavy  rains  did  sad  damage 
to  the  pipe  being  put  in  place  by  Contractor  French,  tear- 
ing out  whole  sections  and  filling  up  the  vitrified  water 
veins  with  sand.  In  one  place  there  was  about  70  feet  of 
the  line  of  30-inch  pipe  filled  solidly  with  sediment,  and 
how  to  get  that  big  pipe  cleaned  out  without  taking  it  all 
up  was  a  question  (or  mijn  to  ponder  over.  Not  for  very 
long,  however,  for  Geo.  Ott  soon  discovered  a  neat  way  out 
of  the  difficulty.  Knowing  that  Directors  Marshall  and 
Rubins  were  to  meet  Monday  morning  for  consultation  at 
the  point  where  the  pipe  was  blocked,  George  caught  a 
couple  of  gophers  and  sent  the  little  burrowers  over  to  the 
pipe-line  in  a  slatted  box.  The  directors  were  not  slow  to 
take  the  hint.  Mr.  Marshall  put  the  gophers  into  that 
sand-filled  section  and  sent  J.  C.  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
line  to  watch.  In  just  23  minutes  the  gophers  made  the  70 
feet  in  the  race  of  their  lives,  doing  the  distance  so  rapidly 
that  they  didn't  have  time  to  back-fill  the  holes.  After  con- 
gratulating each  other  a  few  moments  on  the  success  of  the 
experiment,  the  water  was  turned  into  the  gopher-holes  and 
the  pipe  soon  cleaned  out  from  end  to  end,  verifying  the 
well-known  fact  that  water  will  run  into  a  gopher  hole 
when  it  won't  run  somewhere  else. — Azusa  Pomotropic. 

Grains  Promising  at  Newman. 

To  the  Editor: — The  grain  crops  are  the  most 
promising  they  have  been  in  many  years.  A  larger  acre- 
has  been  seeded  this  season  than  ever  before,  and  one  of 
our  best  farmers,  A.  L.  South,  is  still  sowing  wheat.  There 
has  been  a  large  amount  of  land  below  the  Kings  river  and 
San  Joaquin  canal  seeded  to  alfalfa  this  winter. 

A  good  many  of  our  farmers  are  turning  their  attention 
to  dairying.    We  have  five  cheese  factories  in  our  vicinity. 

A  large  number  of  fruit  trees  have  been  planted  out  this 
spring  in  the  vicinity  of  Newman,  and  this  locality  is  fast 
becorning  famous  throughout  the  San  Joaquin  valley  for 
the  fine  quality  of  fruits  produced  here,  and  we  believe  no 
other  part  of  the  State  can  surpass  us  in  the  quality  of  our 
apricots,  peaches  and  prunes.  D.  L.  S. 

Newman,  March  25,  1893. 


A  number  of  experimental  stations  located  in  the  grape- 
growing  sections  of  the  State  are  being  established  by  the 
State  Viticultural  Commission.  The  purposes  for  which 
they  have  been  established  are  principally  to  test  the  adapt- 
ability to  the  soil  of  various  varieties  of  resistant  vines,  some 
of  which  have  been  imported  recently  from  France,  and  to 
ascertain  the  best  results  that  can  be  obtained  with  grafting 
stock.  Stations  have  been  located  in  Los  Guilicos  Valley, 
near  Glen  Ellen;  also  in  the  vineyards  of  I.  de  Turk,  Santa 
Rosa;  W.  H.  Crabb,  Oakville  and  George  West,  Stockton. 
One  will  be  established  in  Santa  Clara  county,  although  the 
definite  location  has  not  yet  been  fixed  About  two  acres 
in  each  vineyard  has  been  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  The 
results  of  the  experiments  to  be  made  with  the  vine  stock 
may  determine  what  are  the  varieties  which  will  best  resist 
phylloxera. 
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The  Trotter. 

The  odium  that  once  justly  or  unjustly  attached  to  the 
trotting  horse  breeding  industry  has,  under  the  modern 
influences  which  have  surrounded  it,  and  by  reason  of  a 
greater  public  interest  and,  consequently,  a  better  acquain- 
tanceship, so  entirely  disappeared  as  to  be  now  little  more 
than  a  memory.    The  terms,  "  fast  horses,"  "horse  racing," 
etc.,  were  practical  synonyms  for  loose  morals,  gambling 
and  general  wickedness.  In  those  old  days  the  goody-good 
moralists  were  absolutely  certain  that  the  trotting  horse 
and  his  master  were  under  the  direct  management  of  his 
satanic  majesty,  who,  it  was  believed,  made  no  other  use  of 
them  than  to  contaminate  the  good  morals  of  the  children 
of  earth.    The  race  track  was  the  devil's  favorite  play- 
ground.   Much  of  this  was  the  result  of  the  densest  igno- 
rance on  the  part  of  the  pharisaical  critics,  who  were  so 
blinded  by  prejudice  and  the  bias  of  early  and  faulty  train- 
ing that  they  were  unable  to  distinguish  the  good  things 
Jrom  the  greater  of  lesser  that  was  undoubtedly  connected 
with  the  industry.    But  step  by  step  the  bad  has  been  com- 
pelled to  give  place  to  the  higher  and  better,  until  now, 
while  not  pretending  it  is  absolutely  free  from  corruption 
any  more  than  any  other  commercial  industry,  we  present 
the  light  harness-horse  breeding  industry  to  the  world  as 
being  strictly  moral,  legitimate  and  high-toned,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  profitable.    Men  can  make  evil  of  anything, 
but  the  light  harness-horse  industry  has  called  to  its  sup- 
port, and  IS  calling,  such  a  class  of  men  as  make  it  proba- 
ble that  in  the  aggregate  no  other  branch  of  commercial 
activity  is  represented  in  morals,  intelligence  and  enter- 
prise in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  it.  Such  has  been 
the  revolution  of  feeling  in  this  direction  that  judges  of  our 
supreme  courts,  members  of  the  national  senate,  members 
of  the  cabinet,  scholars,  statesmen  and  capitalists  form  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  its  active  membership.  Min- 
isters of  the  gospel  as  a  class,  are  well  represented,  and  it 
is  no  longer  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  horse  paper  ornamenting 
a  preacher's  study  table.    They  do  not  propose  letting  the 
devil  have  all  the  good  things.    All  this  is  highly  pleasing, 
and  matter  for  sincere  congratulation;  but  the  good  is  not 
complete.    Like  every  other  business,  there  are  certain 
wrongs  and  evils  which  must  be  daily  combated  and 
righted  to  insure  the  desired  ends,  and  as  the  ultimate  life 
and  success  of  this  broad  industry  rests  almost  entirely  in 
the  proportion  of  strict  right  and  business  principles  upon 
which  it  is  as  a  business  conducted,  the  search-light  need 
to  be  turned  into  the  sulky,  into  the  judges'  stand,  into  the 
sale  ring,  upon  the  pedigree-maker  and  the  pool  box,  and 
the  legend,  "  Drop  a  sum  of  money  in  the  slot  and  see  the 
light  go  out,"  must  be  taken  down  at  once;  the  signs  point 
to  this  end.    It  is  now  a  rare  thing  to  meet  a  breeder  who 
misrepresents  his  stock;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  rule  for 
the  purchaser  to  be  agreeably  disappointed.    This  is  wise 
and  means  that  the  breeders  and  turfmen  are  rapidly  focus- 
ing to  a  point  where  the  platform  shall  be  "  an  honorable 
business,  honestly  conducted." — Clark's  Horse  Review. 


Bots  in  Horses. 

The  common  gad-fly  {Gastrophilus  equi)  attacks  the  ani" 
mal  while  grazing  late  in  the  summer,  its  object  being,  not 
to  derive  sustenance,  but  to  deposit  its  eggs.  This  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  glutinous  exertion,  causing  the 
ova  (eggs)  to  adhere  to  the  hairs.  The  parts  selected  are 
chiefly  those  of  the  shoulder,  base  of  the  neck,  and  inner 
parts  of  the  fore  legs,  especially  about  the  knees,  for  in 
these  situations  the  horse  will  have  no  difficulty  in  reaching 
the  ova  with  its  tongue.  When  the  animal  licks  those 
parts  of  the  coat  where  the  eggs  have  been  placed  the 
moisture  of  the  tongue,  aided  by  warmth,  hatches  the  ova, 
and  in  something  less  than  three  weeks  from  the  time  of 
the  deposition  of  the  eggs  the  larva;  have  made  their  i 
escape.  As  maggots  they  are  next  transferred  to  the 
mouth  and  ultimately  to  the  stomach  along  with  food  and 
drink.  A  great  many  larvae  perish  duirng  this  passive 
mode  of  immigration,  some  being  dropped  from  the  mouth 
and  others  being  crushed  in  the  fodder  during  mastication. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  out  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
eggs  deposited  on  a  single  horse  scarcely  one  out  of  fifty  of 
the  larvae  arrive  within  the  stomach.  Notwithstanding  this 
waste  the  interior  of  the  stomach  may  become  completely 
covered  (cuticular  portion)  with  bots.  Whether  there  be 
few  or  many  they  are  anchored  in  this  situation  chiefly  by 
means  of  two  large  cephalic  hooks.  After  the  bots  have 
attained  perfect  growth  they  voluntarily  loosen  their  hold 
and  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  along  the  alimentary 
canal  until  they  escape  with  the  feces.  In  all  cases  they 
sooner  or  later  fall  to  the  ground,  and  when  transferred  to 
the  soil  they  bury  themselves  beneath  the  surface  in  order 
to  undergo  transformation  in  the  pupa  condition.  Having 
remained  in  the  earth  for  a  period  of  six  or  seven  weeks, 
they  finally  emerge  from  their  pupal  cocoons  as  perfect  dip- 
terous (winged)  insects — the  gad  fly.  It  thus  appears  that 
bots  ordinarily  pass  about  eight  months  of  their  lifetime  in 
the  digestive  organs  of  the  horse. 

According  to  Prof.  Michener,  bots  seldom — not  more 
than  once  in  ten  thousand  times — cause  colic.  They  may, 
when  present  in  large  numbers,  slightly  interfere  with 
digestion,  but  beyond  this  they  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
entirely  harmless.  It  is  entirely  useless  to  attempt  to  dis- 
lodge them  from  the  stomach,  and  they  will  go  at  their  ap- 
pointed time,  which  is  mostly  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June. — Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Feeding  of  Lambs. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity reports  in  Bulletin  47  an  interesting  experiment  in 
the  feeding  of  corn  ensilage  to  lambs. 

Tb«  Iftmbs  were  grade  Shropshires  about  eight  months 


old,  and  were  fed  in  two  lots  of  five  lambs  each,  the  experi- 
ment continuing  from  December  8th  to  April  27th. 

Each  lot  received  a  grain  ration,  composed  of  one  part 
linseed  meal,  two  parts  cotton-seed  meal  and  four  parts 
bran  by  weight,  of  which  mixture  each  lot  received  practi- 
cally the  same  quantity,  673  pounds,  135  pounds  per  lamb, 
during  the  20  weeks  of  the  experiment. 

In  addition  to  this  ration,  one  lot  received  905  pounds  of 
hay  during  the  test,  while  the  other  lot  had  606  pounds  of 
hay  and  1166  pounds  of  corn  ensilage.  The  gain  was 
practically  the  same  in  both  lots,  averaging  25  pounds  per 
lamb,  the  average  weight  being  59)^  pounds  at  the  begin- 
ning and  85  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  test. 

The  ensilage,  therefore,  took  the  place  of  300  pounds  of 
hay,  or  about  four  pounds  of  ensilage  equaled  one  pound 
of  hay.  If  the  hay  were  worth  $10  per  ton,  the  ensilage 
would  therefore  be  worth  $3.50  per  ton. 

The  lot  fed  on  dried  food  consumed  more  water  than 
the  one  fed  on  ensilage,  but  when  allowance  is  made  for 
the  water  in  the  food  it  is  found  that  the  ensilage-fed  lot 
consumed  considerably  more  water  than  the  lot  on  dry 
food. 


Danish  Dairy  Practice. 

We  alluded  last  week  to  the  highly  scientific  character 
of  Danish  dairy  policies  and  practices,  and  promised  to 
present  in  this  issue  some  conclusions  reported  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  by  Prof.  Georgeson,  who  is  now 
abroad  studying  the  subject  locally.  From  this  source  we 
take  the  following  descriptions: 

I  here  found  two  pieces  of  dairy  apparatus  which  are 
not  generally  known  to  our  American  dairymen,  and  which 
I  find  in  every  well-appointed  dairy  in  Denmark.  One  is 
the  Lawrence  milk-cooler,  and  the  other  is  a  contrivance  for 
heating  the  milk  or  cream  to  a  temperature  which  kills  all, 
or  nearly  all,  bacteria  which  it  may  contain.  This  process 
is  called  "  pasteurization,"  after  the  great  French  scientist, 
who  first  called  attention  to  this  practical  method  of  killing 
injurious  bacteria.  The  milk-cooler  is  a  hollow  metal  plate 
with  corrugated  sides.  It  is  about  an  inch  thick  and  of  any 
size,  though  usually  about  two  feet  square.  It  stands  on 
edge,  with  the  corrugation  running  horizontally.  A  stream 
of  ice  water  runs  through  the  inside  of  the  plate,  back  and 
forth  in  a  zigzag  course,  while  the  cream  or  milk  is  poured 
into  a  little  trough  with  many  fine  holes  in  a  row  along  the 
the  bottom,  which  is  placed  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  cooler 
and  from  which  it  spreads  in  thin  sheets  over  both  sides  of 
the  cooler,  as  it  slowly  moves  to  the  bottom.  It  has  the 
great  advantage  that  it  is  easily  cleaned,  since  the  sides  are 
not  covered.  There  are  other  forms  of  coolers,  but  in 
those  I  have  so  far  seen  the  principle  is  the  same.  This 
cooler  is  in  general  use  when  the  cream  is  to  be  cooled 
rapidly  to  any  desired  temperafu-e. 

The  principle  of  the  "  pasteurizing''  apparatus  is  equally 
simple.  Steam  is  let  in  between  the  double  walls  of  a 
small,  barrel-shaped  tank  or  reservoir,  which  contains  the 
cream  or  milk,  and  it  is  so  arranged  that  the  cream  runs 
into  the  machine  in  a  constant  stream  and  out  again  at  the 
same  rate  after  having  attained  the  desired  temperature. 
A  thermometer  in  the  discharge  pipe  tells  how  hot  it  is, 
and  the  heat  is  regulated  by  admitting  more  or  less  steam 
through  the  valve  on  the  steam  pipe.  This,  too,  is  found 
in  every  dairy  worthy  of  the  name,  and  it  is  considered 
well-nigh  indispensable  when  a  fine  grade  of  butter  is 
aimed  at.  It  is  essential  when  an  artificially  prepared  pure 
ferment  is  used  for  the  cream,  as  it  then  becomes  necessary 
to  kill  all  other  bacteria  the  cream  may  contain  before  it  is 
added. 

And  this  brings  me  to  that  point  in  their  dairy  practice 
which  above  all  others  places  the  Danes  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  leading  secret  of  the 
uniformly  good  quality  of  their  but'er.  Pure  culture  of 
cream  ferments  are  in  common  use  in  all  ^ood  dairies.  I 
shall  not  now  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  what  a  "  pure 
culture"  is,  further  than  to  say  that  it  consists  of  bacteria, 
which,  in  causing  the  fermentation  of  the  cream,  give  the 
desired  flavor  and  char.acter  to  the  butter,  and  which  have 
been  insolated  and  artificially  cultivated.  These  "pure  cul- 
tures "  are  offered  for  sale  by  two  or  three  laboratories,  and 
they  have  met  with  the  practical  dairyman's  approval,  who, 
as  stated,  makes  use  of  them  in  his  daily  practice.  This 
pure  culture  is  used  as  a  starter  in  skim-milk  at  a  given 
temperature,  and  when  fermented  this  is  again  used  as  a 
starter  for  the  cream. 

A  DANISH    DAIRY  FARM, 

At  this  stage  I  cannot  do  better,  perhaps,  than  describe 
briefly  the  practice  followed  in  a  large  private  dairy  which 
I  have  visited.  I  refer  to  the  farm  named  Rosenfeldt,  situ- 
ated near  the  city  of  Vordingborg,  and  which  belongs  to 
Kammerherre  Oxholm.  The  farm  contains  1300  acres. 
The  actual  number  of  cows  on  the  place  was  276,  which 
number  will,  however,  be  increased  to  upward  of  300  by 
the  addition  of  heifers  soon  to  came  in.  Of  the  above 
number  of  cows,  223  were  in  milk  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
and  they  produced  on  the  average  3400  Danish  pounds  per 
day,  or  3747  pounds  avoirdupois.  This  gives  an  average 
of  but  17  pounds  per  day  per  cow,  or  say  two  gallons.  If 
this  seems  like  a  small  output,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  was  right  in  midwinter  when  many  of  them  were 
about  to  go  dry,  and  that  the  native  Danish  dairy  cow  is 
but  a  small  animal.  The  average  weight  would  perhaps 
scarcely  reach  900  pounds  per  head.  When  these  things 
are  taken  into  consideration,  the  milk  yield  was  not  small. 
These  cattle  were  fed  as  follows:  The  first  feed  was  given 
them  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  consisted  of  oat 
straw  or  barley  straw,  as  the  case  might  be.  They  got  a 
liberal  amount,  and  what  was  left  was  used  for  bedding, 
At  7  /\.  M.  they  were  fed  their  grain,  which  averaged  about 
seven  pounds  per  head,  and  consisted  of  thrie  po«nd»  9( 


barley  and  oats  mixed  and  crashed,  two  pounds  oilcake, 
usually  half  rapeseed  cake  and  half  palm  cake  or  sun- 
flower cake  (of  rapeseed  cake  they  never  fed  more  than  lyi 
pounds),  and  two  pounds  bran.  At  8:30  A.  M.  they  got  20 
pounds  sugar-beet  refuse  each.  The  beets  are  grown  on 
the  farm  and  delivered  to  a  neighboring  sugar  factory,  but 
the  refuse  pulp  is  hauled  back  for  feed.  Or  if  the  pulp  is 
missing,  mangels  are  fed  instead.  Next  they  are  watered 
in  the  stable,  the  water  being  turned  right  into  the  mangers, 
and  after  this  they  get  ten  pounds  each  of  hay  from  the 
meadow.  The  hay  is  of  mixed  grasses,  containing  also 
some  clover.  This  completes  the  feeding  for  the  forenoon. 
At  I  P.  M.  the  feeding  begins  again  with  the  same  feeds  in 
the  same  quantities,  beginning  first  with  the  grain,  then 
roots,  water,  hay,  and  straw,  keeping  them  busy  eating  all 
the  afternoon,  the  straw  being  fed  at  7  p.  m.,  and  this  time 
wheat  straw. 

The  milking  begins  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  all  done  by  women, 
who  each  milk  20  cows,  and  they  do  it  in  two  to  two  and 
one-half  hours.  The  churning  temperature  is  55°  F.,  and 
butter  comes  in  about  30  minutes. 

The  particular  ferment  which  was  used  in  this  dairy  re- 
ceived the  following  treatment:  It  is  sold  in  bottles  hold- 
ing about  a  pint,  all  of  which  is  used  at  one  time.  It  is  not 
added  directly  to  the  cream,  but  is  first  propagated  in  skim- 
milk.  For  this  purpose  the  milk  from  a  fresh  cow  should, 
if  possible,  be  selected.  The  milk  is  set  in  ice  water  for 
12  hours  and  then  skimmed  by  hand.  It  is  next  sterilized  by 
being  heated  to  1 80°  F.,  at  which  temperature  it  should  be  kept 
for  two  hours.  It  is  then  cooled  to  82°  F.  and  the  bottle  of 
ferment  is  added,  and  this  temperature  should,  as  far  as 
practicable,  be  maintained  during  the  next  20  or  24  hours 
while  the  ferment  is  growing,  which  takes  about  that  time. 
At  the  close  of  this  process  another  batch  of  skim  milk  is 
sterilized  as  bsfore.  It  is  next  cooled  to  50°  F.,  then  again 
warmed  to  82°  F.,  and  ten  per  cent  of  its  weight  is  added 
to  it  from  the  ferment  made  the  previous  day.  This  stands 
again  another  24  hours  at  the  same  temperature  as  near  as 
may  be,  and  then  it  is  ready  to  be  added  to  the  cream,  for 
which  purpose  the  cream  should  be  at  70°  F. 

A  herdsman  styled  "feed-master"  has  charge  of  the 
feeding.  The  milk  is,  of  course,  we  ghed  as  fast  as  it  ar- 
rives at  the  dairy,  but  twice  a  month  there  is  a  "trial  milk- 
ing," at  which  the  milk  is  weighed  from  each  cow,  which 
enables  them  to  get  an  approximately  correct  idea  of  the 
yield  of  each  cow.  The  cows  do  not  get  out  of  the  barn 
all  winter.  When  tied  up  in  'he  fall  they  remain  there  till 
they  are  put  in  pasture  the  following  spring,  which  usually 
occurs  the  latter  part  of  May.  This,  I  find,  is  the  practice 
on  nearly  all  dairy  farms. 

The  morning  milk  is  run  through  the  separator  as  fast  as 
it  arrives  in  the  dairy  from  the  barn,  and  the  evening  milk 
stands  in  the  vat  and  is  separated  also  in  the  morning. 

The  cream  runs  from  the  separator  into  the  "  pasteur- 
izing "  or  sterilizing  apparatus,  where  it  is  heated  to  167°  F., 
after  which  it  is  at  once  cooled  on  the  cooling  apparatus  to 
44°  F.  This  heating  and  cooling  is  completed  by  about 
half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  and  from  that  hour  until  10 
A.  M.  it  stands  io  ice  water.  It  is  then  heated  again,  but 
this  time  only  to  70'  F.,  at  which  temperature  the  prepared 
cream  ferment  is  added,  and  it  now  stands  for  about  20 
hours,  or  until  6  a.  m.  the  next  morning,  at  a  temperature 
of  56°  to  58°  F.  as  far  as  possible,  while  the  ferment  does 
its  work,  and  then  it  is  churned.  The  amount  of  ferment 
added  to  the  cream  will  in  a  measure  depend  upon  the 
season,  the  cows,  and  other  conditions.  In  the  dairy  to 
which  this  refers  it  was  found  that  of  this  impregnated 
milk  four  to  five  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  cream  should 
be  added  at  this  season  to  have  the  proper  effect.  And 
now,  to  perpetuate  the  ferment,  another  batch  of  skim-milk 
is  prepared,  as  above  described,  to  which  10  per  cent  of 
its  weight  is  added  from  the  l"t  used  to  impregnate  the 
cream.  And  so  it  goes  on  from  day  to  day.  The  ferment 
is  perpetuated  in  sterilized  skim-milk,  which  is  prepared 
fresh  every  day,  and  what  was  made  yesterday  is  to-day 
used  both  to  ferment  the  cream  and  to  start  a  new  lot  in 
fresh  skim-milk.  On  Mr.  Oxholm's  dairy  farm,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  get  a  fresh  lot  of  ferment  from  the  laboratory 
about  once  in  six  weeks. 

I  have  briefly  described  the  process  followed  on  this  farm 
because  the  butter  made  there  stands  in  high  repute.  It 
frequently  takes  prizes  at  the  national  butter  exhibits,  and  I 
was  told  that  it  brought  usually  six  crowns  per  100  pounds 
above  the  top  market  quotation.  It  is  all  exported  to  Eng- 
land. Nearly  all  the  work  in  this  dairy  was  done  by 
women,  and  the  chief  dairymaid  was  certainly  a  competent 
person.  Most  of  the  skim-milk  was  made  into  cheese  of 
good  quality.  It  is  possible  to  make  good  cheese  from 
skim-milk,  but  the  success  lies  in  the  knowing  how,  and  I 
believe  the  time  is  coming  when  good  skim  milk  cheese 
will  find  a  market  in  America. 

At  Rosenfeldt  it  required  at  this  season  29  pounds  of 
milk  to  make  a  pound  of  butter.  The  cream  loses  some  of 
its  butter  by  being  sterilized  as  it  was  here. 


Notes  of  the  Dairy. 

Air  milk  thoroughly  after  milking. 

Grass  and  hay  should  be  the  principal  food  until  the  cow 
comes  in. 

The  Jersey  calf  is  especially  rapid  in  its  advance  towards 
cowhood  and  needs  good  treatment. 

In  breeding,  in  the  dairy,  the  farmers  should  be  sure  that 
the  sire  is  at  least  as  good  as  the  dam. 

If  a  really  good  milker  is  allowed  to  become  poor,  her 
milk  wilt  be  deficient  in  both  quality  and  quantity. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  the  flavor  in  the  milk  is  due  to 
lack  of  cleanliness  rather  than  to  something  in  the  feed. 

The  average  ration  for  a  dairy  cow  is  2^  per  cent  of  her 
own  weight  in  dry  food,  but  of  course  this  will  vary  greatly. 

While  good  blood  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  if  it  is 
not  properly  trait^ed  the  highest  s^ti^ff^ctjon  will  Rot  bt  fjt^ 
tftined, 
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For  a  Brooder. 

To  THE  Editor  :— A  box  may  be  made  of  light  stuff, 
thin  spruce  24  inches  square  by  12  inches  in  height,  or  a 
light  frame  may  be  covered  on  the  sides  with  tin  of  old 
oil  cans,  and  on  top  with  sheet  iron,  in  the  center  of  which, 
on  top,  may  be  soldered  a  large  sized  fruit  can  with  the 
bottom  removed  and  sides  perforated,  as  in  illustration. 
On  the  under  side  of  sheet-iron  plate  a  shield  may  be  sus- 
pended, say  8  or  10  inches  in  diameter,  for  the  purpose  of 
properly  dispersing  the  heat  from  a  lamp  placed  under  the 
shield,  as  otherwise  the  heat  would  be  too  great  in  the 
center  at  the  expense  of  the  surrounding  space. 

The  perforations  in  the  can  on  the  center  of  the  plate 


allow  the  heat  to  escape  from  the  center  in  a  manner  a 
little  more  agreeable  to  the  chicks,  which,  if  not  warm 
enough  otherwise,  will  huddle  ground  the  can.  The  too  of 
the  iron  plate  should  be  covered  with  one  thickness  of 
barley  sacking  on  which  a  half-inch  in  depth  of  sand  should 
be  placed.  The  sacking  not  only  serves  to  hold  the  sand 
in  place,  but  enables  one  to  remove  the  sand  with  greater 
facility. 

If  it  is  preferred  a  false  bottom  may  be  raised,  say  one 
inch  above  the  true  bottom  or  plate  and  constructed  of 
burlaps  tacked  to  a  lig-ht  frame  made  with  sufticient  cross- 
pieces  to  prevent  sagging  and  approaching  too  near  the 
heated  plate.  In  that  case  the  perforated  can  may  be 
omitted  and  the  sand  sprinkled  on  the  false  bottom  instead 
of  the  real  one  in  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  soiling  the 
burlaps.  Cleanliness  is  a  prime  requisite  in  this  matter  as 
m  all  other  matters  where  fowls  are  concerned.  The 
shield  should  be  suspended  so  as  to  be  removed  say  one 
inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  plate  and  may  be  of  tin. 

The  lamp  should  be  of  galvanized  iron  five  inches  in 
diameter  and  two  inches  in  depth,  with  an  ordinary-sized 
burner  and  tin  or  iron  chimney  with  isinglass  inserted  in 
order  to  regulate  properly  the  flame  of  the  lamp.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  placing  the  lamp  in  positioa  that  the 
top  of  the  chimney  is  sufficiently  removed  from  the  shield 
to  allow  of  proper  draught  for  the  lamp,  otherwise  the 
flame  will  not  be  steady  and  may  run  down  the  tube  and 
cause  disaster. 

You  have  now  the  heater  constructed,  and  if  your 
brooding-house  is  floored  the  heater  should  be  sunk  through 
the  floor  so  as  to  leave  the  top  of  the  heater  on  a  level  with 
the  floor.  The  opening  should  be  longer  on  the  side  on 
whif-h  the  door  of  the  heater  is  placed  in  order  that  the 
lamp  may  be  removed  for  cleaning  and  fi'ling,  as  well  as 
to  furnish  a  supply  of  air  for  the  flame.  For  this  purpose 
holes  of  a  size  sufficient  to  admit  a  proper  supply  may  be 
made  in  the  door  and  furnished  with  slides  with  which  to 
partially  close  them,  as  at  times  the  draught  is  greater  than 
at  other  times.  The  heat  of  the  chamber  in  which  the 
chicks  are  rlaced  should  be  kept  for  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks  at  90°  as  nearly  as  possible,  decreasing  as  the  chicks 
get  older. 

The  chicks  in  the  morning  are  let  out  on  to  the  floor  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding,  exercise  and  cleaning  the  brooder, 
the  heat  being  kept  up  in  the  broodei,  as  the  chicks,  with 
very  little  teaching  soon  learn  to  run  into  the  brooder  to 
warm  themselves.  The  atmosphere  of  the  room  in  which 
they  are  kept  should  be  kept  as  near  the  temperature  of 
the  brooder  as  possible,  as  a  time  of  danger  for  the  chicks 
is  when  they  leave  the  brooder  and  go  into  cooler  air. 
They  easily  chill,  and  once  chilled  they  will  never  amount 
to  much  and  never  repay  your  expense  and  care. 

This  brooder  is  calculated  for  50  chicks  and  if  several 
brooders  are  needed,  runs  should  be  made  for  the  chicks  on 
the  floor,  and  corresponding  ones  on  the  outside.  On 
warm,  sunny  days  they  should  be  allowed  to  run  outside  to 
scratch  and  pick  at  grass  (which  should  be  growing  in  their 
runs),  as  well  as  little  particles  of  gravel  and  occasional 
insects  which  they  may  find,  due  care  being  had  that  they 
neither  get  chilled  nor  too  warm  with  the  sunshine.  A 
shade  may  be  made  for  them  under  which  they  will  gather 
when  too  warm.  For  each  50  chicks,  inside  runs  four  feet 
by  six  are  sufficiently  large  for  some  time,  and  should  be 
covered  with  sand  for  them  to  pick  and  scratch  in  and 
facilitate  cleaning  the  runs.  The  outside  runs  may  be  of 
the  same  width  but  much  longer,  say  15  or  even  20  feet 
long,  made  with  four-feet  laths  placed  the  width  of  the  lath 
apart;  so  that  between  the  laths  at  the  bottom  other  laths 
two  feet  long  may  be  nailed,  making  a  close  fence  for  two 
feet  in  height,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  each  lot  of  the 
chicks  is  kept  in  its  own  run. 

Much  depends  on  the  time  of  year.  In  the  springtime 
and  early  summer  they  may  be  allowed  to  run  outside  when 
a  warm  day  occurs.  In  the  winter  or  fall  this  could  hardly 
be  done  without  too  much  risk,  as  it  is  very  easy  for  a  little 
chick  to  get  too  cold. 

The  brooding  house  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  ac- 


commodate comfortably  the  number  of  brooders  you  desire 
to  make  use  of.  For,  say  six  brooders  and  300  chicks,  the 
house  should  be  at  least  24  feet  long  and  ten  feet  in  width, 
with  a  ball  say  three  feet  in  width  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  building  in  order  to  afford  access  to  each  brooding 
pen,  which  may  be  made  of  laths  with  a  door  to  each  pen. 
The  south  side  of  the  house  should  be  01  glass  or  at  least 


a  half  window  fitted  to  each  run  to  furnish  light  and 
warmth  to  the  chicks,  who  greatly  enjoy  lying  down  and 
stretching  themselves  out  in  the  warm  sunshine.  On  days 
when  it  is  too  warm  a  curtain  of  some  kind  should  be 
stretched  across  the  glass  to  shut  out  or  modify  the  sun- 
shine while  the  chicks  are  in  the  house.  Each  pen  should 
be  furnished  with  a  dish  of  finely-broken  charcoal,  or  a 
well-charred  board,  and  a  dish  of  water,  clean  and  ifresh, 
which  they  may  have  access  to  freely  at  any  time  after  the 
morning  meal. 

There  are  many  other  styles  of  brooders  and  many  of 
them,  with  intelligent  care  and  close  attention,  are  good; 
but  perhaps  no  one  of  them  understands  the  matter  of  tem- 
perature and  proper  supply  of  fresh  air  as  well  as  the  old 
hen,  when  she  is  of  the  good  mother  kind  and  has  a  fair 
chance  for  herself.  Still,  as  I  say,  with  intelligent  care 
many  brooders  are  good,  and  one  can  do  no  better  than  to 
go  to  a  manufacturer  of  them,  of  assured  reputation,  and 
secure  one.  The  one  I  have  described  is  the  old-style 
Halstead,  and  I  have  found  it  a  very  good  one.  There 
have  since  been  improvements  added,  but  I  do  not  know  if 
they  are  really  any  better.  Some  time  since  I  had  occa- 
sion to  describe  another  style  which  I  have  very  success- 
fully used,  and  was  afterwards  informed  that  it  was  the 
old-style  Petaluma  and  whirh  also  had  been  since  greatly 
improved,  but,  as  with  the  Halstead,  I  do  not  know  if  it  is 
really  any  better.  After  trying  maiiy  kinds  I  had  settled 
to  the  use  of  these  two  as  being  the  most  satisfactory  for 
my  purpose.  The  first  described  one  I  found  especially 
useful  when  taking  the  chicks  from  the  incubator,  as  I 
could  have  them  close  to  the  machines,  placing  the  chicks 
in  them  until  dried  and  active,  when  I  transferred  them  to 
the  other,  which,  by  the  bye,  w^s  a  hot-water  machine. 
When  used  merely  for  taking  off  your  chicks  no  vault  is 
necessary,  hut  the  machine  may  be  placed  on  the  floor. 

Having,  I  find,  omit'ed  to  say  anything  of  the  box  to  be 
placed  over  the  heater,  I  will  say  that  i;  should  be  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  heater,  except  in  the  height,  which 
need  be  only  six  or  eight  inches,  made,  as  shown  in  dia- 
gram, of  thin  material  or  covered  with  stout  burlaps  tacked 
to  a  light  frame. 

I  will  leave  the  natter  of  hatching  and  proper  care  of 
chicks  for  some  time  in  the  near  future. 

I  am  in  constant  receipt  of  letters  requesting  information 
on  all  matters  connected  with  the  care  and  raiding  of  fowls. 
Some  of  them  I  have  answered,  but  I  have  some  half-dozen 
or  so  (I'm  sorry  to  say)  unanswered.  I  fully  intend  to  an- 
swer them  only  that  my  time  is  pretty  well  occupied  with 
my  business.  As  the  letters  are  generally  the  outcome  of 
articles  on  poultry  in  the  Rural  Press,  I  think  the  better 
course  would  be  to  answer  through  the  columns  of  the 
same  paper.  I  am  glad  at  all  times  to  afford  all  informa- 
tion that  I  am  competent  to  give,  and  if  I  do  not  answer 
communications  at  once  it  is  because  I  do  not  have  as 
much  spare  time  as  I  could  desire,  and  not  that  I  do  not 
care  to  reply  to  them.  T.  B.  Geffroy. 


Replies  to  Five  Qnestions. 

To  THE  Editor  : — Will  you  please  inform  me  through  the 
columns  of  your  valuable  papsr  the  following  questions  in  reference 
to  poultry  : 

1.  What  is  the  cause  of  young  chickens  hatched  in  the  incubator 
being  =;traddle-legged  ? 

2.  During  the  time  that  young  chickens  are  coming  out  of  thr 
shell,  should  the  doors  of  the  incubator  be  closed  or  slightly  left  ajar  ? 

3.  What  is  the  best  mode  to  break  a  setting  hen  ? 

4  About  how  long  sb  luld  young  ducks  remain  in  the  incubator 
after  they  break  the  shell  ? 

5.  What  is  'he  best  food  to  give  young  ducklings  for  the  first  week 
after  hatching?  Jas.  H.  Ross. 

To  THE  Editor  : — In  reply  to  your  request  that  I  should 
answer  the  communication  of  Mr.  Jas.  H.  Ross,  of  Ala- 
meda, I  will  say,  taking  his  questions  in  order  as  they 
came  : 

1.  The  "  cause  of  chicks  hatched  in  incubators  being 
straddle-legged  "  is  simply  because  they  have  not  been  able 
to  free  themselves  frrm  the  shell  as  soon  as  they  ought, 
caused  by  lack  of  sufficient  moisture  in  the  egg  chamber  or 
of  too  low  a  temperature. 

2.  "Should  the  doors  of  the  incubator  be  closed  or 
slightly  ajar  while  hatching  ?"  Neither.  Take  your  frays 
out  and  close  the  doors  quickly.  Take  your  chicks  off  the 
dry  ones  when  a  dozen  or  so  are  hatched  and  return  your 
trays  to  egg  chamber  without  loss  of  time.  The  temper- 
ature of  the  egg  chamber  will  in  this  manner  not  be  much 
lowered  and  will  be  quickly  regained. 

3.  The  "best  method  of  breaking  a  setting  hen,''  in  my 
opinion,  is  to  confine  her  (or  a  half-dozen  of  them)  with  a 
lively  young  cockerel  for  three  or  four  days. 

4.  Alter  "  young  ducks  break  the  shell  "  take  them  from 


the  incubator  as  soon  as  free  from  the  shell  and  dry  as 
chicks;  if  removed  before  dry  they  will  perhaps  chill. 

5.    "  The  best  food  for  young  ducks  for  the  first  week 
is  bread  crumbed  with  lettuce  or  tender  leaves  of  cabbage 
or  beet  leaves  chopped.  T.  B.  Geffroy. 

Lodi,  March  16,  1893. 


How  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw  Succeeded. 

To  THE  Editor;— This  being  the  season  of  incubation 
of  poultry,  I  thought  I  would  give  some  of  my  experience 
of  the  past  year.  We  started  at  Eureka,  Cal.,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1892  with  four  hens  and  one  rooster,  and  we 
raised  40  fowls  besides  the  cockerels,  which  we  sold  as 
broilers  during  the  season,  and  we  never  lost  a  single  chick 
by  disease  or  otherwise.  Our  success  was  so  remarkable 
that  our  neighbors  often  spoke  of  it;  but  the  secret  of  our 
success  was  the  painstaking  care  which  we  bestowed  on 
our  fowls.  We  lived  on  rented  property,  and  when  we 
started  in  raising  fowls  the  place  and  chicken-houses  were 
infested  by  chicken-fleas,  which  I  exterminated  by  scatter- 
ing a  plentiful  supply  of  wood-ashes  about  the  place  and 
on  the  floors  of  the  chicken-houses.  I  kept  on  hand  large 
quantities  of  finely  pulverized  road-dust,  which,  after  clean- 
ing the  houses  of  the  droppings,  would  sift  over  the  floors 
to  deodorize  and  render  innoxious  any  effluvia  which  might 
arise;  also,  I  would  place  old  barrels  on  their  sides,  in 
which  I  put  road-dust  for  my  setting  hens.  The  same  bar- 
rels with  road-dust  were  a  healthy  place  for  the  hens  with 
their  broods  at  night,  and  the  deodorized  droppings  could 
be  easily  removed. 

We  never  gave  soft  food  to  the  young  chicks,  but,  for 
the  first  week  after  hatching,  would  boil  an  egg  hard  and 
then  mix  it  with  oatmeal,  so  as  to  make  it  as  dry  as  possi- 
ble. Chickens  will  thrive  remarkably  with  such  feed. 
After  the  first  week  we  fed  bread  crumbs,  cracked  corn  and 
wheat.  Whenever  a  chick  would  get  droopy  my  wife 
would  give  it  3X  Nux  Vom — about  two  or  three  drops  in  a 
little  sweet  oil — and  in  a  day  or  two  it  would  be  all  right. 
But  we  had  very  few  sick  chicks,  for  the  reason  that  the 
yards,  henhouses,  drinking  vessels  and  everything  about 
the  premises  were  kept  clean. 

Again,  we  never  let  our  young  chicks  out  in  the  morning 
until  the  dew  had  dried  off,  or  when  it  was  rainy.  In  the 
autumn  we  had  as  healthy  a  lot  of  fowls  as  I  ever  saw — not 
a  single  sick  bird,  no  mites,  lice  or  fleas,  and  they  com- 
menced laying  at  five  months. 

Where  the  soil  is  damp,  chicken  houses  should  be 
floored,  as  the  droppings  of  fowls  falling  on  damp  soil 
causes  exhalations  to  arise,  which  is  inimical  to  the  health 
of  poultry  breathing  the  same,  and  is  a  fruitful  source 
(coupled  with  drafts  of  air)  of  roup.  To  watch  and  care 
for  the  sanitary  conditions  of  fowls  contributes  as  much  or 
more  to  the  success  of  the  poultry-raiser  as  anything  else. 

O.  F.  SHAW. 

Applegaie,  Placer  Co.,  Cal.,  March  21,  1893. 


Answers  to  Queries. 

Do  fowls  require  grit  when  they  have  cut  bone.' — A.  A. 
We  do  not  believe  grit  is  necessary  when  bone  is  used. 

Which  has  the  better  laying  qualities — the  Single-comb 
or  Pei-comb  Plymouth  Rocks Mrs.  S.  M.  J.  There  is 
no  difference  between  them  except  the  shape  of  the  combs. 

Is  it  a  good  plan  to  feed  egg-shells  to  hens,  and  if  they 
are  crushed  will  they  teach  the  hens  to  eat  eggs? — J.  H.  W. 
It  is  be<t  not  to  do  so,  as  the  hens  are  liable  to  learn  to  eat 
eggs.    A  better  substitute  is  ground  bone. 

Is  sawdust  suitable  for  covering  poultry-house  floors  ? 
E.  R.  We  have  used  it  with  good  results,  though  some 
complain  that  the  fowls  are  liable  to  fill  their  crops  with  it. 
We  have  never  noticed  any  birds  so  doing,  however. 

How  many  brooders  do  I  need  for  100  young  turkeys 
"  Subscriber."    It  is  best  not  to  crowd  them,  and  50 
young  turkeys  are  enough  for  one  lot.    They  can  be  raised 
in  brooders,  but  require  careful  attention  for  eight  or  ten 
weeks. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  an  egg  manufactured  with  the 
shell,  white  and  all,  so  perfect  that  it  cannot  be  detected 
from  an  egg  laid  by  a  hen  ? — "Sub."  There  is  not.  Such 
reports  eome  to  the  surface  occasionally,  but  they  prove  to 
be  canards  of  the  first  water. 

Is  it  necessary  to  breed  two  flocks  of  the  same  variety, 
one  to  produce  cockerels  and  the  other  pullets  ? — O.  G.  D. 
Under  present  show  room  requirements,  it  is  necessary  to 
do  so  with  a  few  breeds;  but,  as  a  rule,  few  breeders  prac- 
tice the  method  if  they  can  avoid  it. 

I  have  a  lame  Silver  Wyandotte  pullet.  I  had  her  in 
the  pen  with  a  cock.  Her  legs  seem  to  be  weak,  and  she 
can't  move,  resting  on  one  knee.  I  have  had  several  that 
way. — J.  H.  D.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  hens  being  fat 
and  the  male  at  fault.    Remove  all  such  hens  from  the  male. 

I  found  one  chick  all  filled  with  wind  under  the  skin. 
It  is  otherwise  well.  What  can  I  do  for  it.'  Also,  what 
ran  I  do  f  ;r  bowel  trouble  with  chicks  in  brooders  — G. 
M.  L.  The  puffing  of  the  skin  with  wind  is  due  to  in- 
digestion. The  bowel  disease  is  caused  by  lack  of  suffi- 
cient warmth  in  the  brooder  and  in  the  brooder-house. 

I.  Do  ducks  pair  off  in  the  spring,  and  do  I  need  as  many 
drakes  as  females?  2.  Can  they  be  picked  in  winter? 
3.  Do  ducks'  CF'gs  require  the  same  temperature  as  hens 
eggs? — Mrs.  F.  A.  T.  i.  One  drake  to  five  ducks  is  con- 
sidered a  fair  proportion.  2.  Ducks  should  not  be  picked 
in  winter.  3.  The  eggs  require  the  same  temperature  as 
those  from  hens. 

Will  you  please  state  what  it  is  that  can  be  put  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle  and  hung  up  in  the  poultry-house  to 
evaporate  as  a  remedy  for  lice  yet  harmless  to  fowls  and 
chicks? — A.  B.  F.  The  article  is  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
which  is  destructive  to  all  forms  of  germs  or  parasites.  As 
it  is  very  inflammable,  however,  no  one  should  ever  ap- 
proach it  with  a  lamp  and  lantern,  or  flame  of  any  kind. 

If  a  hen  lays  eggs  now,  and  also  lays  in  the  spring  and 
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summer,  will  not  the  eggs  laid  in  spring  hatch  better  (from 
the  same  hen)  than  in  wmter  ?— F.  R.  E.  Yes,  the  reason 
being  that  hens  in  the  spring  have  more  exercise,  are  in 
better  condition,  and  the  eggs  are  produced  under  more  fa- 
vorable circumstances.  — Poultry  Keeper. 


A  Roup  Cure. 

I  have  used  the  following  with  the  best  of  re- 
sults, and  have  never  lost  a  bird  if  it  was  used  in  time: 
When  1  discover  that  the  throat  is  affected,  I  take  a  goose 
quill,  fill  it  with  finely  powdered  sulphur,  and  blow  it  mto 
the  throat,  re oeating  this  once  a  day  for  three  days  (unless 
sooner  cured),  or  longer  if  it  is  a  very  severe  case,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  annoint  the  throat  and  head  externally 
with  equal  parts  of  turpentine  and  coal  oil,  one  or  two  ap- 
plications being  usually  sufficient.  Keep  the  fowls  in  a  dry 
place  during  treatment.— Dr.  A.  C.  Woodruff,  Oakland 
City,  Ind. 


jSheep  >vnb  XJUCool. 


Shropshires  and  Shropshire  Grades. 

Since  the  California  demand  for  mutton  sheep  has  im- 
proved there  has  been  increased  interest  in  producing 
sheep  more  nearly  approaching  the  mutton  type  and  thus 
our  people  have  participated  to  some  extent  in  the  increased 
interest  in  the  Shropshires.  We  find  in  the  American 
Sheep  Breeder  din  article  on  Shropshires  by  a  Michigan 
breeder,  from  which  we  take  several  paragraphs: 

Mutton  is  high  and  wool  is  low.  It  no  longer  pays  to 
raise  sheep  for  wool  alone,  except  on  the  cheapest  lands  in 
large  flocks.  We  cannot  expect  higher  prices  for  wool. 
With  tariff  reduced  or  wool  put  upon  the  free  list,  we  may 
expect  to  see  the  prices  in  Boston  lowered  to  the  prices  in 
London,  or  from  four  to  eight  cents  per  pound,  and  this 
leaves  no  possible  margin  for  profit. 

The  popular  sheep  of  the  future  must  be  adapted  to  our 
climate,  and  combine  those  qualities  which  produce  first, 
choicest  mutton,  and  second,  high-class  wool.  Meeting 
these  requirements,  we  state  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Shropshires  are  most  popular,  find  greatest  favor  with 
breeders,  butchers  and  consumers,  exceed  in  numbers  all 
other  English  mutton  breeds  combined,  and  average  higher 
prices  than  any  other  breed. 

Our  common  sheep  at  present  arc  grade  Merinos  that 
have  been  bred  especially  for  wool.  The  common  sheep 
of  the  future  will  be  a  cross-breed  or  grade,  produced  by 
breeding  a  ram  of  one  of  the  best  English  mutton  breeds 
on  these  common  ewes,  and  for  this  purpose  we  must  have 
some  sheep  that  will  ''nick"  with  them,  and  no  sheep  seems 
so  well  adapted  for  this  purpose  as  the  Shropshires. 

The  smaller  mutton  breeds,  while  full  of  quality,  are  too 
small  and  shear  too  light  a  fleece;  and  a  cross  to  larger 
mutton  sheep,  be  the  quality  of  the  mutton  ever  so  desir- 
able, is  too  radical,  the  blood  does  not  mingle  well,  the 
lambs  are  not  so  uniform  and  often  find  trouble  at  lambing 
timr;,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  both  the  ewe  and  lamb. 

Here  the  Shropshires  stand  pre- eminent.  They  are  the 
best  suited  of  any  breed  to  cross  upon  and  improve  the  or- 
dinary flocks  of  the  country.  Their  half-blood  lambs  are 
an  improvement  on  the  small,  common  sheep,  with  which 
wool  is  predominant,  and  the  higher  the  Shropshire  grade 
the  better  the  sheep.  Resulting  from  the  Shropshire  cross 
on  these  common  ewes,  we  produce  a  class  of  wool  worth 
from  three  to  four  cents  more  per  pound  than  that  of  the 
dam,  and  produce  a  sheep  that  comes  close  to  maturity  at 
from  12  to  i8  months  old  and  is  readily  fitted  for  the 
shambles  at  any  age.  With  growth  and  size  they  carry 
early  maturity.  In  our  experience  the  fleece  of  the  im- 
ported Shropshire  improves  in  our  climate,  their  full  blood 
iambs  carry  better  fleeces  than  either  sire  or  dam,  and  half- 
blood  and  grade  lambs  clip  wool  equal  in  selling  price  to 
full  bloods.  There  is  no  breed  of  sheep_  that  is  more 
prolific  than  the  Shropshires. 

With  any  of  the  English  mutton  breeds  it  is  possible  to 
get  two  crops  of  lambs  within  12  months,  but  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  get  four  crops  in  two  years  nor  six  crops  in  three 
years.  Among  full-blood  Shropshires  the  average  lamb 
crop  is  from  120  to  150  lambs  from  100  ewes. 

The  true  type  of  the  Shropshire  must  be  taken  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  best  English  breeders.  In  their  hurry  to 
change  from  sheeo  raised  especially  for  wool  to  one  with 
mutton  qualities  predominant,  many  breeders  have  made 
the  mistake  of  asking  for  Shropshires  much  larger  than  the 
true  type.  The  ideal  Shropshire  ram  weighs  300  pounds 
at  full  age,  is  strong  in  bone  and  constitution,  has  a  thick, 
heavy  loin,  heavy  shoulder,  a  good  leg  of  mutton,  straight 
in  his  back,  low  on  his  legs,  free  from  stubs,  black  wool  or 
other  defects,  is  well  covered  over  his  entire  body  and 
down  to  his  knees  and  eyes  with  a  dense  fleece  of  medium 
wool  of  good  quality,  and  shears  from  12  to  17  pounds  at 
maturity.  The  ideal  Shropshire  ewe  weighs  200  pounds 
in  breeding  condition  at  maturity,  has  the  same  general 
characteristics  as  the  ram,  with  the  beauty  and  fineness  of 
her  sex.  They  thrive  in  every  climate  into  which  they 
have  been  introduced  and  on  all  kinds  of  food.  Their 
lambs  often  make  a  gain  of  one  pound  per  day  for  the  first 
40  days  and  weigh  80  pounds  at  120  days'  growth.  With 
them,  mutton  is  first,  and  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
bine in  them  or  any  sheep  the  highest  mutton  qualities 
with  the  most  desirable  fleece.  The  wool  and  mutton 
qualities  vary  with  each  other.  As  one  increases  in  either 
individual  or  breed  the  other  decreases  as  a  rule.  But 
none  of  the  English  mutton  breeds  carry  a  more  desirable 
fleece  for  our  climate.  It  is  dense  enough  to  protect  the 
animal  from  our  ever-changing  climate  in  both  summer 
and  winter,  and  is  of  a  quality  a  surplus  of  which  the 
world  over  seems  impossible. 

A  Shropshire  ewe  that  weighs  over  225  pounds,  and  a 
ram  that  weighs  to  exceed  325  pounds  is  apt  to  be  coarse 
and  wanting  in  those  splendid  mutton  qualities,  combined 
with  early  maturity,  which  have  made  the  Shropshires  so 


popular  in  England.  Greater  weight  than  300  pounds  m  a 
matured  ewe  in  breeding  condition,  and  300  pounds  for  a 
ram,  generally  indicates  a  more  or  less  remote  cross  to 
some  heavier  breed  of  sheep  or  such  forcing  of  growth  as 
usually  injures  the  breeding  qualities.  We  should  keep 
close  to  the  typical  weight  of  Shropshires  as  adopted  by 
the  most  successful  breeders  in  both  England  and  America. 
Those  wanting  larger  sheep  will  find  them  in  larger  breeds. 
The  question  should  be,  not  how  much  a  given  sheep  can 
be  made  to  weigh,  but  rather  how  much  choice  mutton  you 
can  produce  from  any  sheep  with  a  given  amount  of  food. 
There  is  room  in  every  county  in  the  United  States  for  one 
or  more  skillful  and  intelligent  sheep  men  to  establish  a 
flock  of  Shropshires  from  which  to  sell  breeding  stock,  but 
it  is  only  one  man  in  a  hundred  who  will  ever  shine  or  be- 
come pre-eminent  as  a  breeder  of  any  of  the  improved 
breeds  of  live  stock.  It  requires  that  peculiar  genius, 
method  and  perseverance  which  but  few  possess. 

The  Shropshire  ram  is  vigorous, and  hearty,  and  one 
cross  with  him  on  common  ewes  increases  the  number  of 
live,  thrifty  lambs  from  25  to  75  per  cent  by  actual  experi- 
ence. In  the  increase  in  the  number  of  lambs  dropped 
alone,  the  Shropshire  ram  will  often  pay  for  himself  in  a 
year.  But  the  lambs  are  worth  more  per  head,  es- 
pecially is  this  true  for  feeding  purposes.  While  common 
fine  wool  grades  are  now  sold  at  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  head 
in  southern  Michigan,  Shropshire  grades  are  sold  at  from 
$3  to  $4  per  head,  and  even  at  these  prices  the  latter  give  a 
greater  per  cent  of  profit  on  money  invested  when  the 
lambs  are  put  into  the  feeding  pen.  They  make  larger 
gains  upon  a  given  amount  of  feed  and  sell  for  more  per 
pound. 

So  popular  has  this  breed  of  sheep  become,  that  every- 
thing with  a  black  face  has  been  called  a  Shropshire,  and 
as  a  natural  result,  miny  have  bred  to  half  bloods,  quarter- 
bloods  and  sheep  called  Shropshires,  without  a  drop  of  the 
genuine  blood  in  their  veins.  Is  it  any  wonder  their 
lambs  disappoint  them  ? 

Wide  sliding-doors  are  better  for  the  sheep-sheds,  as  it 
lessens  the  risks  of  slamming  on  them  or  of  their  injuring 
themselves  by  crowding  in. — Live  Stock  Indicator. 


The  New  School  Law. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  new  school  law 
passed  by  the  late  legislature: 

The  County  Superintendent  must  apportion  the  school 
moneys  to  each  district  four  times  a  year.  Balances 
(where  eight  months'  school  has  not  been  maintained)  must 
be  placed  to  credit  of  unapportioned  County  Fund  and  be 
reapportioned. 

Districts  lapse  when  there  is  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  five,  or  less  than  five  pupils,  during  the  whole 
school  year. 

County  Superintendent  has  power  to  issue  temporary 
certificates. 

County  Superintendent  must  approve  or  reject  all  plans 
for  schoolhouses.  Trustees  must  submit  plans  for  his  ap- 
proval. 

New  school  districts  shall  not  be  formed  at  any  other 
time  than  between  the  first  day  of  December  and  the  fifth 
day  of  April. 

Boundaries  of  a  school  district  can  be  changed  only  be- 
tween the  first  day  of  January  and  the  fifth  day  of  April 
upon  petition  to  County  Superintendent. 

Schools  must  be  opened  in  new  districts  not  later  than 
the  second  Monday  in  September,  in  the  year  in  which  the 
order  for  its  creation  was  made  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, otherwise  the  order  has  no  effect. 

Election  for  School  Trustees  must  be  held  on  the  first 
Friday  in  June. 

When  a  School  Trustee  resigns,  it  must  be  in  writing, 
and  sent  to  County  Superintendent. 

Trustees  must  make  no  contracts  with  employes  to  ex- 
tend beyond  June  30th. 

Trustees  must  appoint  a  Census  Marshal  on  or  before 
the  first  dav  of  April. 

Census  Marshal  must  take  the  school  census  between  the 
fifteenth  and  thirtieth  days  of  April. 

All  orders  of  Trustees  for  books  and  apparatus  must,  in 
every  case,  be  submitted  to  the  County  Superintendent  for 
his  approval  before  said  books  or  apparatus  shall  be  pur- 
chased. 

The  Library  Fund  consists  of  not  less  than  five,  nor 
more  than  ten,  per  cent  of  the  County  Fund,  annually  ap- 
portioned. It  must  not  exceed  S50.  Trustees  must,  in  the 
month  of  July  in  each  year,  notify  the  County  Superin- 
tendent what  amount  they  desire  to  be  apportioned  for 
their  respective  districts  for  the  year. 

All  of  the  present  County  Boards  of  Education  in  the 
State  were  lepislated  out  of  office,  and  it  was  made  the  duty 
of  Boards  of  Supervisors  to  appoint  four  members  at  the 
June  meeting  and  designate  the  two  who  are  to  hold  two 
years  and  the  two  members  who  are  to  serve  one  year. 

County  Boards  of  Education  must,  at  their  first  meeting 
subsequent  to  July  ist,  annually  organize  and  elect  a 
President.  , 

County  Board  of  Education  may  issue  certificates  of  these 
grades,  to  wit: 

High  School  certificates,  valid  for  six  years. 

Primary  certificates,  valid  for  two  years. 

Special  certificates,  valid  for  six  years. 

Holders  of  California  Life,  Educational  and  Normal 
diplomas,  who  present  their  diplomas  to  the  County  Su- 
perintendent and  have  their  names  recorded  in  his  office, 
are  not  required  to  file  their  certificates  before  assuming 
chrjrge  of  a  school. 

No  books  other  than  those  published  by  the  State  can  be 
adopted  or  used  as  text  books  in  the  subjects  of  reading, 
orthography,  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography, 
U.  S.  history,  physiology  and  civil  government  in  the  public 


schools.  High  Schools  are  exempt  from  the  above  re- 
quirements. 

There  shall  be  no  construction  to  permit  the  adoption  of 
any  text  books  upon  any  subject  covered  by  the  State  series. 

There  are  many  and  various  conditions  upon  which  Edu- 
cational, Life  and  Normal  diplomas,  and  so  forth,  may  be 
issued  by  County  Boards,  too  extensive  to  be  here 
enumerated. 

The  High  School  laws  have  been  revised  and  amended 
to  meet  requirements  of  such  schools.  In  Union  High 
School  districts,  provision  is  mide  for  building,  levying 
taxes,  maintaining  school  election  and  organizing  of  offices, 
admission  of  other  districts  and  various  other  matters. 
County  High  Schools  are  entirely  under  the  control  and 
management  of  the  County  Board  of  Education. 

All  prcceedings  for  establishment  of  County  and  High 
Schools,  prior  to  passage  of  the  present  law,  are  validated. 

The  Act  takes  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

New  Laws  by  the  Legislature. 

Following  are  among  the  important  measures  passed  by 
the  recent  legislature: 

No  Liquor  for  Drunks, — Chapter  83 — Amending  Section 
397  of  the  P*nal  Code  so  that  it  reads:  "Every  person 
who  sells  or  furnishes,  or  causes  to  be  sold  or  furnished, 
any  intoxicating  liquor  to  any  habitual  or  common  drunk- 
ard, is  guilty  of  misdemeanor;  or  who  sells  or  furnishes,  or 
causes  to  be  sold  or  furnished,  intoxicating  liquors  to  any 
Indian,  is  guilty  of  felony." 

Improvement  of  Streams. — Chapter  95 — Amending  Sec- 
tion 4085,  Political  Code,  relative  to  the  improvement  of 
innavigable  streams  for  the  protection  of  lands  adjacent 
thereto,  and  repealing  an  Act  to  provide  for  the  organization 
and  government  of  levee  districts  created  for  the  protection 
of  lands  from  overflow  of  innavigable  running  streams  of 
water,  and  to  confine  innavigable  running  streams  to  a  fixed 
channel. 

Actions  on  Mortgages. — Chapter  loi — Amending  Sec- 
tion 726,  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  relating  to  the  actions  on 
mortgages  The  amendment  is  as  follows:  "  No  person 
holding  a  conveyance  from  or  under  the  mortgagor  of  the 
property  mortgaged,  or  having  a  lien  thereon,  which  con- 
veyance or  lien  does  not  appear  of  record  in  the  proper 
office  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  action,  need 
be  made  a  party  to  such  action,  and  the  judgment  therein 
rendered  and  the  proceedings  therein  had  are  as  conclusive 
against  the  party  holding  such  unrecorded  convevance  or 
lien  as  if  he  had  been  a  party  to  the  action.''  Also  add- 
ing a  new  section,  to  be  known  as  729,  giving  the  court 
power  to  appoint  a  commissioner  to  sell  his  property,  re- 
quiring the  giving  of  a  bond,  fixing  his  fees,  etc. 

Personal  Property  Mort^a^es. — Chapter  102 — Amending 
Section  534  of  Penal  Code,  relative  to  the  removal  and  sale 
of  mortgaged  personal  property,  and  making  the  unlawful 
removal  larceny.  Also  adding  a  new  section  to  Penal 
Code,  to  be  known  as  Section  538,  making  it  larceny  to 
remove  or  reincumber  personal  property  once  mortgaged 
without  Bofificatioi  to  the  mortgagee. 

Short-Weight  Butter.— Chapter  137 — An  Act  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  short-weight  rolls  of  butter.  Any  person  or 
persons,  firm  or  corporation,  who  offers  for  sile  roll  butter 
not  of  full-weight  to  each  roll,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. This  Act  shall  go  into  effect  60  days  after  its 
passage. 

Care  0/  Shade  Trees. — Chapter  140 — An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  planting,  maintenance  and  care  of  shade  trees  upon 
streets,  lanes,  alleys,  courts  and  places  within  municipalities, 
and  of  hedges  upon  the  lines  thereof;  also  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  certain  weed?  within  city  limits. 

The  Right  of  Suffrage. — Proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  relative  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  im- 
portant change  is  in  the  following  language:  "  No  native 
of  China,  no  idiot,  no  insane  person,  no  person  convicted 
of  any  imfamous  crime,  no  person  hereafter  convicted  of 
the  embezzlement  or  misappropriation  of  public  money, 
and  no  person  who  shall  not  be  able  to  read  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  English  language  and  write  his  name,  shall  ever 
exercise  the  privilege  of  an  elector  in  this  State." 

Aliens  Holding  Land. — Proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  restricting  the  ownership  of  land  by  foreigners: 
Provided,  that  such  aliens  owning  real  estate  at  the  time 
of  the  adoDiion  of  this  amendment  may  remain  such 
owners;  and  provided  further,  that  the  Legislature  may,  by 
statute,  provide  for  the  disposition  of  real  estate  which  shall 
hern.ifter  It?  acquired  by  such  aliens  by  descent  or  devise. 

About  Forming  New  Counties. — Proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  relative  to  the  formation  of  new 
counties;  provided,  however,  that  no  new  county  shall  be 
established  which  shall  reduce  any  county  to  a  population 
of  less  than  8000;  nor  shall  a  new  county  be  formed  con- 
taining a  less  population  than  5000;  nor  shall  any  line 
thereof  pass  within  five  miles  of  the  county  seat  of  any 
county  proposed  to  be  divided. 

The  Value  of  Water. 

T.  J.  Mitchell,  living  west  of  Tipton,  gives  a  bit  of  ex- 
perience which  goes  to  prove  the  value  of  water  long  after 
it  has  been  applied.  Year  before  last,  in  time  when  there 
was  an  abundance  of  water  in  Tule,  he  thoroughly  irri- 
gated 160  acres  of  his  land.  As  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently 
dry  he  plowed  and  afterward  harrowed  it.  Last  year  he 
planted  it  to  grain,  as  he  did  several  other  quarter-sections 
of  dry  land  adjacent. 

The  crop  on  the  dry  lands  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  for 
harvesting,  while  that  of  the  quarter-section  under  consid- 
eration yielded  12  sacks  to  the  acre.  This  winter  enough 
water  has  gone  by  to  have  irrigated  the  entire  plains  in 
this  way. 

When  Tipton's  irrigation  district  system  shall  have  been 
completed,  should  it  turn  out  that  water  is  too  scarce  to 
irrigate  everything  in  the  district  each  season,  the  farmers 
will  find  it  profitable  to  begin  by  irrigating  and  summer- 
fallowing  half  of  it  each  year,  and  in  the  co'irse  of  time  the 
water  will  be  needed  and  there  will  be  suflficitnt  for  all. 
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JACKSON 

Centrifugal 

PUMPS. 


0^ 


Vertical 
SMt-Pit 
PDmps, 
All  Sizes, 


Jackson's  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pump, 

With  Outboard  Bearing,  and  Adjustable  Suction  and  Discharge. 


Jackson's  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pump, 

Loo'sing  at  Pulley  Side  of  Same. 


BYRON  JACKSON, 

Sixth  Stree 
Bluxome  St 

San  Francisco,  Ca! 


625-631  Sixth  Street. 
149-169  Bluxome  Street, 


What 
Farmer 
Wouldn't 


like  to  have  machines  that  would  lessen 
his  labor  and  cares,  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
production  ?  The  "  Planet  Jr."  Tools  do 
this  and  do  more — they  produce  better  re 
suits  and  better  profits.  The  new  machines 
"PLANET  JR."  Hill  Dropping  and  Fertilizer  Drill; 
"  PLANET  JR."  Combined  Drill,  Wheel  Hoe,  Cnlti. 

vator.  Rake  and  Plow  — 
are  marvels  of  mechanical  ingenuity, 
The  "Planet  Jr."  book  for  1893  shows  yon  their  parts  and  uses 
in  detail.  It's  a  book  worth  having  at  any  price.  We  send  it /ne 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE  JOITES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Frloe  $66,  Delivered  Anywhere  In  tbe 

United  States. 
These  Scales  have  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  36  to  GO  per  gent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Soales  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  In  stock. 

Tniman.  Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Franciuo. 


THE   LATEST  STYLB 

PULVERIZER! 
THE  PACIFIC  SPADER  I 

ODerated  by  one  Bmall  Boy.  No  Man  required. 


PACIFIC  SPADER 

KEVERSIBJ.E 


Bpader  throwing  Soil  from  the  CentsR. 
The  Pacific  Spader  and  Tlneyard  Onltlvator 

does  more  work  in  one  Btroke  than  a  Disc  Harrow  In  ten 
i.zes,  5J  10  12  fett. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.. 

San  Francisco  and  Fresno. 

 8IZE8:  

No.  4—  4  ft.  Reversible  Spader,    with  16  inch  Spades 

No.  6—  6  ft.  "             "  •'     18  " 

No.   8—  4  ft.  "              ••  <■     20   "  " 

No.  12—  e  ft.  "              "  "     20    "  " 

No.  5—  5i  ft.  Regular  Spader,  with  48-16   inch  SpaJea 

No.  7—  7  ft.  '■  •' 
No.  10— 6i  ft. 
No.  14—  7  ft. 
No-  16—  8  ft. 

No.  20- lu  ft.  " 
Nc.  24—12  ft 


64  16 
ii  2J 
64-20 
.6  20 
96-20 
120  2J 


AN  OLD  STYLE  PULVERIZER. 

Especially  adapted  to  pulverizirg  "  bottoms"— on 
man  and  a  small  boy  can  operate  it. 


Salinas,   Feb.   22,  1893. 
Messrs.   Truman,  Hooker  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 
Gentlemen: -I  have  laid  aside  my  plows  and  sub- 
stituted the  10-foot  Pacific  Spader-  It  is  the 
best  implement  I  have  ever  seen  for  pulverizing 
the  ground  and  destroying  the  foul  stuff.  It 
works  like  a  charm  in  adobe  and  I  can  heartily 
recommend  it  above  any  o ther  impl ement .  An  imple- 
ment of   this  kind  is  what  I  have  wanted  for  years. 

Yours  truly,  Chas .  Graves. 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST 


It  Will  Cost  You 
No  More  Than 
Other  Makes. 


Was  Awarded  the  Premium  at  State  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  OTHERS 

WE  MAKE  THEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED. 

Please  note  that  an  8^-toot  mill  has  6}  feet  more  wind  surface  than  an  8-foot  m 
EVERY  MILL  GUARANTEED.  P^tsbrokeo^by  storms  that  do  notwre.k 

Any  MtU  that  does  not  wortc  satisfactory  may  be  returned  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  tbe  freight  both  ways. 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 

405  &  407  Market  Street,         -         -        San  Francisco,  Oal, 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOB   POULTRY  FOOD 

Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  20,  18^8,   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  ISSO. 

WJS  WABRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  moat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

GREEN  CUT  BONK  WItL,  DOUBLE  THE  NUMUBR  OF  EGOS, 
will  make  thorn  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  Increase  tbe  vigor  of  the  whole  flock 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  In  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Ooaat  AKenta.  PETALUMA,  OAL. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 

o^sio.  TTcr.  ei: 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GUNS  TAXEN 
IN  EXCHANGE. 
CnjEIVD,  525  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DEWEY  &iOO.  {^,^A?o^ffa«r^ro?t,''1  PATENT  AGENTS. 
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April. 

Crocuses,  a  morning  meadow, 

Apple  blossoms  lightly  stirred, 
Sudden  rain,  a  wild  biro's  shadow, — 

Which  the  shadow,  which  the  bird  ? 

Snowdrops  in  the  wet  wood's  hollow. 

Hyacinths  in  grasses  long, 
Song,  and  silence  swift  to  follow,— 

Which  the  silence,  which  the  song? 

Sunset's  glories  all  a  quiver, 

Hesper  in  the  blue  jiar, 
Starry  gleams  on  lake  and  river, — 

Which  the  gleam,  and  which  the  star? 

Crocus,  snowdrop,  thrush,  and  swallow. 
Sunlight,  starlight,  cloud,  and  rain  1 

Smiles,  and  tears  thai  quickly  follow,— 
Which  the  pleasure,  which  the  pain  ? 
—Martha  T.  Tyler  in  Overland  Monthly. 

Eahter  Day. 


The  world  itself  keeps  Easter  Day, 

For  happy  birds  are  singing; 
And  from  the  earth  so  cold  and  gray 

The  tiny  blades  are  cpringing; 
The  seeds  that  in  the  grave  have  lain— 

So  silently  abiding 
The  hour  when  spring-time's  sun  and  rain 

Should  call  them  from  their  hiding— 
Now  rise  again  to  bud  and  bloom, 

And  fill  the  earth  with  gladness; 
Gone  are  the  days  of  wintry  gloom; 

Spring  is  no  time  for  sadness. 

Each  tree  and  shrub  the  new  life  feels 
Through  every  vein  warm-glowing; 

And  buds  burst  forth— the  promise  sure 
Of  leaves  and  fruit  soon  growing; 

The  little  streams- ice-bound  so  long- 
Flow  onward  gaily  singing; 

Freed  from  their  fetters,  join  their  song 
With  Eister  joy-be. Is  tinging. 

The  Christ  is  risen— as  all  things  tell; 

Then  let  all  hearts  warra-glo*ing, 
From  doubts  and  sorrows  rise  as  well, 

With  love  and  faith  o'erflowing. 
Let  Hope  again  rise  from  the  tomb 

Of  earthly  griefs  and  losses; 
Lite's  blossoms  spring  from  dust  and  gloom 

And  crowns  are  won  by  crosses, 

—Youth's  Companion. 


Back  from  Town. 


Old  friends  alius  is  the  beU, 

Halest  like  and  heartiest; 

Knowed  us  first,  and  don't  allow 

We're  so  blam  much  better  now  ! 

They  was  standin'  at  the  bars 

When  we  grabbed  "  the  kivvered  kyars" 

And  lit  out  fer  town  to  make 

Money — and  that  old  mistake  I 

We  thought  then  the  world  we  went 
Into  beat  "The  Settlement,'' 
And  the  friends  'at  we'd  make  there 
Would  beat  any  anywhere  1 
And  they  do,  fer  that's  their  biz; 
I  hey  beat  all  the  friends  they  is  — 
'Cept  the  real  old  friends  like  you 
'At  staid  home,  like  I'd  ort  to  I 

W'y,  of  all  the  good  things  yit 
I  ain't  shet  of,  is  to  quit 
Business,  and  got  back  to  sheer 
These  old  comforts  waitin'  here — 
These  old  friends  an'  these  old  hands 
'At  a  feller  understands; 
These  cold  winter  nights,  and  old 
Young  folks  chased  in  out  the  cold  I 

Sing  "  Hard  Times'll  Come  Ag'in 
No  More! ''  and  neighbors  all  jine  in  ! 
Here's  a  fellow  come  from  town 
Wants  that  air  old  fiddle  down 
From  the  chimbley  !    Git  the  floor 
Cleared  for  one  cowtillion  more  ! 
It's  poke  the  kitchen  fire,  says  be. 
And  shake  a  friendly  lug  with  me  I 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Resurrection  Place. 


Written  for  the  Rural  Pbess  by  Isabel  Darling, 

'T  was  not  labeled  Resurrec- 
tion Place  on  any  map  of 
the  town.  Of  course  not.  Neither 
was  it  called  Death  avenue;  but 
It  was  nanned  Linden  street, 
whether  because  no  linden  tree 
ever  grew  there  or  in  memory  of 
lana  "  where  the  sun  was  low  "  once  upon 
a  lime  is  not  on  record. 

Dora  Dayton  threw  up  her  window  the 
veiy  first  morning  after  her  arrival  in  the 
town  and  glanced  briskly  up  and  down  and 
across  the  street.  The  bright  eyes  looked 
astonished,  then  doleful,  as  she  declared 
reproachfully  : 
"  Why,  this  is  a  regular  Death  avenue  !" 
"  Whatever  do  you  mean.'"  exclaimed  her 
sister  as  she  dropped  the  sleeping  baby  into 
his  crib  with  such  a  bounce  that  he  yelled 
and  struck  out  savagely,  first  with  one  fist, 
then  the  other.  "  vVhat  are  you  talking 
about  ?" 

"  Stop  that,  you  little  John  Sullivan  of  a 
sinner  !    One  at  a  time,  it  you  please,"  said 


Dora,  laughing  and  making  faces  at  the 
baby,  who  stopped  crying  and  laughed  with 
her.  "What  am  I  talking  about,  Most 
Worthy,  Right  Honorable  Madame  Annette 
Mason  ?  I  am  talking  about  this  street  that 
you  bless  with  your  innocent  presence. 
Look  at  it !  Think  of  it  !  (See  here,  John 
L.)— " 

"Oh,  don't  call  him  that,  Dora  !" 

"Teach  him  not  to  strike  out  straight 
from  the  shoulder,  then.  What  is  it  that 
you  call  him.'  Oh,  yes,  Carrol,  Carrol 
Mason.  Very  sweet  and  musical  that,  but 
supposing  he  never  should  carol  and  never 
could  play  an  instrument  more  complicated 
than  a  gong  ?  What  a  distressed  mamma  ! 
Come  to  aunty,  Baby  Carrol !  S'ouldn't 
tease  'e  'ittle,  ootsey,  tootsey  p'ecious,  s'ould 
we?  Oh,  such  a  face  !  He  don't  like  that, 
and  it  is  no  wonder." 

"  But,  Dora,  what  did  you  mean?" 

"  About  Death  avenue  ? ' 

"  Yes." 

"  Look  up  street.   What  is  on  the  comer  ?" 
''The  Episcopalian  church." 
"  What  next?" 
"  The  parsonage." 
"  Next !" 

"  Dr.  Ketchum's  office." 

"A  litile  farther  down.'" 

"  The  hospital." 

"Your  right  hand  neighbors!" 

"  Nurses,  but — " 

"  And  Fred  Mason  is—?" 

"A  worker  and  dealer  in  marble." 

"  Yes,  a  monument-maker,  a  s/one  mason. 
It  is  a  very  honorable  business,  of  course; 
also  consistent  with  his  surroundings.  '  So 
are  they  all,  all  honorable  men.'  Look 
again.  Below,  on  that  corner,  is  a  drug- 
store, opposite  that  a  Methodist  church,  and, 
staring  you  in  the  face  all  the  time,  watching 
and  waiting,  is  the  undertaker." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Coffin.  Nice  people  they  are, 
too." 

"  My  dear,  don't  be  so  indignant  as  to 
forget  your  grammar.  How  can  Mr.  Coffin 
be  '  people  '?  Who  lives  in  that  wee  bit 
cottage  next  to  his?" 

"  Harry  Gibbs,  the  grave-digger." 
"  Old,  gray,  and  bent  by  years  and  dig- 
ging, like  .Shakespeare's  ?'" 
No,  he  is  a  young  m^n." 
"Young,  and  in  that  business?  What 
for?" 

"  I  don't  know.  He  lost  his  position  in 
the  city  a  year  ago  and  came  back  (he  lived 
here  when  he  was  a  boy),  and  soon  after  that 
he  had  some  sort  of  fever.  After  he  was 
well  again  he  tried  for  a  long  time  to  find 
something  to  do,  but  it  seemed  to  be  hard 
to  get  a  place,  and  one  day  we  saw  him 
digging  a  grave.    That  was  last  June." 

"  What  was  his  business?" 

"  Telegraphy." 

"  Did  he  try  to  go  back  to  that  ?" 

"  No,  and  every  one  wondered  why.  But 
you  see  no  one  expected  much  of  him  be- 
cause his  father  was  what  he  was,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  easy  to  suspect  something 
wrong.    I  don't  know  as  there  was,  though." 

"  Was  he  the  one  Fred  spoke  of  last  night 
as  the  son  of  Old  Harry  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  1  see.  Nettie,  I  want  to  get  acquainted 
with  him." 

"  O,  Dora,  you  never  would  ?  You 

don't  mean  ?  " 

"  You  little  goosie  !  Of  course  I'll  do 
nothing  to  disgrace  myself  or  you,  but  I 
want  to  know  more  of  him.  Now,  who  is 
on  the  other  side  ?'' 

"  You'll  say  that  is  awful,  too.  It  is  Mr. 
Driver  that  keeps  the  hearse." 

"  '  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace '  !  That 
is  enough  about  him.  There  is  another 
doctor's  oflSce  between  his  place  and  the 
Methodist  Church.  What  is  the  name  ? 
G-O-O-D—  " 

"  Goodwill." 

"  Good  Will.  That  is  fine.  I  prophecy 
that  we  are  to  be,  are  already  affinities — con- 
genial spirits.  But  what  a  queer  street  ! 
If  any  one  escapes  you  four  in  the  middle 
of  the  block,  there  is  a  doctor  and  a  min- 
ister at  each  end  to  save  the  body  and  con- 
secrate the  soul  at  a  moment's  notice." 

"  You  are  just  as  strange  as  ever,  Dora." 

"Am  I  ?  Well,  let  us  hope  that  John  L. 
will  be  all  that  your  sentimental  heart  could 
wish,  then  we  will  call  him  Carrol.  Never 
mind  about  opening  your  eyes  at  me,  but 
look  at  him;  he  is  swallowing  bis  pillow. 
Did  you  say  breakfast  is  ready  ?  Come  on. 
Sonny." 

*  *  ♦  *  ♦  , 

Dora  Dayton  stayed  with  her  sister  all 
winter.  It  was  a  very  wet  winter.  Cali- 
fornia seemed  to  be  outdoing  itself.  The 
sky  wore  a  gray  scowl  in  the  chill  early 
morning,  and,  as  the  day  grew  older,  a 
pensive  flitting  of  ghost-like,  swaying  mist- 
clouds  up  anu  down  among  the  redwoods  in 
the  canyon  seemed  fit  preparation  for  the 
steady  downpour  of  the  noontime  and  the 


waiting,  threatening  outposts  along  the  line 
at  night. 

The  earth  had  enough  of  water  after  a 
time,  and  gave  no  welcome  to  what  was 
more  than  enough,  so  its  presence  was 
valued  as  little  as  the  existence  of  a  tramp, 
and  it  sullenly  soaked  into  hollows  and 
crept  under  boards  and  behind  fences  till 
the  fine  plant  seeds  that  had  waited  through 
the  hot,  dry  months  of  summer  sent  forth 
their  little  life,  and  it  was  said  that  every- 
thing was  moulding.  The  street  lay  east 
and  west,  so  every  house  opened  either  its 
back  or  front  door  toward  the  north,  where 
the  high  board  fences  behind  and  beside, 
and  cypress  hedges  before,  gloomily  did 
their  best  to  repel  any  stray  bit  of  sunshine 
that  might  wander  in  between  the  tall  build- 
ings, or  any  enlivening  puff  of  wind  that 
tried  tt)  stir  this  sulky  stagnation. 

An  epidemic  soon  broke  out  along  the 
streets  that  were  built  over  the  swamp,  and 
Death  avenue,  which  always  prospered  on 
the  miseries  of  others,  awoke  to  new  ac- 
tivity. The  undertaker  had  been  seriously 
talking  of  moving  away.  "  Business  is  so 
dull  that  we  cannot  live  decently,"  he  said; 
but  now  he  changed  his  mind.  Mr.  Driver, 
of  the  hearse,  was  obliged  to  keep  on  his 
best  clothes  so  much  of  the  time  that,  for 
economy  of  course,  little  Nat  Driver  was 
called  upon  to  help  in  the  stable,  much  to 
his  disgust,  till  he  heartily  "  wish't  folks 
wouldn't  die  when  a  feller  wants  to  go  off 
with  the  kids;"  the  Emery  sisters  btushed 
and  rearranged  the  old  crapie  on  their  shelves 
and  soon  bought  new;  Dr.  Ketchum's  buggy 
wheels  glistened  with  fresh  varnish  and 
seemed  to  be  continually  flashing  in  and  out 
around  the  corner;  the  druggist  set  up  a  cot 
near  the  front  of  his  store  and  slept  there  so 
as  to  hear  the  step  of  every  possible  cus- 
tomer; the  nurses  scarcely  had  time  to  ex- 
change notes,  and  the  ministers  grew  thin 
from  unusual  exercise. 

Fred  Mason  had  no  time  to  play  with  the 
baby  or  chat  with  .its  mother  after  dinner, 
and  there  is  no  telling  what  loving,  depend- 
ent little  Nettie  would  have  done  that  winter 
without  brave,  cheery  sister  Dora — Dora  who 
watched  and  thought  and,  when  the  time 
came,  acted. 

The  daily  life  of  venerable  Dr.  Goodwill 
wound  in  and  out  among  them  alt  so  quietly 
that  it  was  scarcely  noticed  except  as  the 
path  of  a  gentle  brook  is  known  by  the 
blessing  which  it  leaves  behind. 

"  Nettie,"  asked  Dora  one  day,  "  why 
don't  Dr.  Goodwill  keep  ahorse?  He  needs 
it  more  than  that  conceited,  contemptible 
Ketchum  needs  one." 

"  Perhaps  he  couldn't  afford  it." 

"Why?  He  seems  to  be  going  all  the 
time." 

"  But  he  never  goes  only  for  people  too 
poor  to  pay,  excepting  neighbors  and  par- 
ticular friends." 

'' '  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me.'  Now  I 
know  what  the  '  B '  in  his  name  stands 
for." 

"  Why,  Benjamin,  of  course.'' 

"  No,  it  is  Blessing.'' 

"  How  queer  you  are,  Dora,"  and  she 
spoke  timiuly,  yet  as  if  determined  to  do  her 
duty.  "  You  are  so  odd,  I'm  afraid  you  will 
be  an  old  maid." 

"Bother!  I  don't  care.  There  are  other 
things  of  more  consequence.  See!  Blessing 
Good  Will  has  just  stopped  at  the  door  of 
mat  wee  doll's  house — Harry-What's-His- 
Name's.  I  wonder  if  it  is  the  young  man  or 
his  mother.  Poor  boy!  The  livelier  his 
business  gets,  the  gloomier  he  looks.  Here, 
take  John  L.    I  am  going  over  there." 

The  little  lady's  face  was  comical  in  its 
vexed  distress,  as  she  said:  "O,  you  never 
would —  Why,  I'd  rather  have  you  an  old 
maid  than —  I  don't  see  what  makes  you 
so—" 

"  So  much  interested  in  him  ?  Because 
he  is  a  miserable,  good-for-nothing  human 
being  at  present  and  he  knows  it." 

'  But  you  know  they  say  'pity  is  akin 
to — '    I'm  sure  I  should  feel  easier  if — " 

"  Net  Mason,  will  you  never  get  over  be- 
ing ridiculous  ?  I  like  to  be  with  a  good, 
sensible  man  and  I  pity  a  discouraged  one 
like  that;  but  I  hate  to  have  any  one  always 
balancing  advantages.  I  am  not  man-hunt- 
ing. It  is  disgusting."  Then  as  the  tears 
began  to  gather  in  her  sister's  big,  blue  eyes, 
she  added:  "  I  didn't  mean  to  be  cross, 
but  it  seems  strange  to  me  that  men  and 
women  cannot  be  good  comrades,  or  even 
sympathetic  friends,  without  expecting  any 
one  to  make  a  fuss  about  it." 

"  But  you  know — " 

"  Yes,  1  know  some  notions  that  I  don't 
like.  Now,  the  doctor  has  come  out  and 
young  Harry  stands  at  the  window  staring 
after  him,  looking  '  as  blue  as  all  possessed,' 
as  our  Yankee  friend  would  say.  Net,  give 
me  an  en  and  over  there.  I  can't  stand  it 
any  longer." 

"Well,  if  I  must,  I  must." 


"  Yes,  that  is  what  the  countrywoman  said 
when  she  was  told  to  swear  in  court." 

It  was  the  feeble  mother  who  had  needed 
the  doctor,  though  not  much  more  than  she 
did  such  attention  as  Dora  gladly  gave  her 
the  day  after  that  first  visit.  She  was  "too 
tired  to  try,"  she  answered,  when  some  one 
more  than  hinted  that  she  made  no  efTort  to 
get  well.  Dora  petted  and  scolded  her  in 
her  own  peculiar  way,  and  sometimes  a  faint 
sparkle,  as  of  latent  fun,  flickered  in  the 
faded,  sorrowful  eyes. 

"How  soft  and  pretty  your  hair  is!  I 
wish  mine  was  curly,"  said  Dora,  one  day  as 
she  sat  brushing  back  the  dainty  waves  that 
had  taken  advantage  of  their  unusual  free- 
dom. 

"  It  isn't  very  curly  now,  but  it  was  when 
I  was  a  girl,"  she  answered;  then,  after  a 
pause,  continued:  "  That  was  a  long  time 
ago." 

The  girl  made  no  comment,  but  kept  on 
brushing  and  combing,  finally  turning  her 
head  critically  to  one  side,  then  the  other, 
remarking  thoughtfully: 

"  There!  I  believe  it  is  just  as  pretty  now 
as  it  was  then.  I  wish  Harry  boy  could  see 
his  mother  now;  wouldn't  he  be  proud  of 
her?  By  the  way,  his  eyes  ate  beautiful 
when  he  feels  glad  about  anything." 

"  Yes,"  Mrs.  Gibbs  answered,  "  so  like 
his  lather's  eyes!"  And  the  girl  sat  very 
still  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  tender  thoughts 
that  were  smoothing  out  the  marks  of  grief 
and  disappointment  on  the  pale,  thin  face. 
A  tear  or  two  crept  out  from  under  the  eye- 
lids, but  no  more;  for  she  went  peacefully  to 
sleep.  When  she  woke  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing, for  the  first  time  in  days.  The  glorious 
sunshine!  It  stole  around  the  corner,  peeped 
in  at  the  window,  slipped  across  the  room 
and  wound  itself  about  the  slender  hand 
that  lay  outside  the  bed.  Soon  the  hand 
was  turned,  moved,  lifted  and  laid  down 
again.  The  sunshine  crept  along  the  arm 
and  kissed  the  eyes  open;  then  the  head 
grew  restless,  but  Dora  did  not  seem  to  no- 
tice, for  she  thought  a  little  wholesome  dis- 
content was  saving  grace.  After  a  time  the 
invalid  said,  almost  fretfully: 

"  I  am  getting  tired  of  this  bed,  mayn't  I 
get  up  ?"  Then  she  answered,  bllpping  an 
easy  chair  nearer  the  bed: 

"  Of  course  you  may;  your  big  rocker  is 
pining  to  embrace  you." 

"  Is  it  almost  time  for  Harry  to  come  ?" 

"  Almost.  Sit  here  by  the  window  and 
watch  for  him,  while  I  see  what  there  is  for 
lunch." 

"  Miss  Dora!"  exclaimed  the  young  man  a 
few  moments  later,  *'  How  did  you  manage 
it?" 

"  Manage  what!    To  burn  my  fingers?" 

"  To  make  mother  look  so  bright." 

"  I  didn't  do  it.  She  did  it  herself.  Isn't 
she  pretty  ?  We  must  not  let  her  be  dis- 
couraged any  more  if  we  want  her  to  get 
well." 

"  How  different  you  are  from  the  rest  of 
them  ! " 

"  O  dear  !  Now  you  have  caught  it." 
"  Caught  what  ?  " 

'•  The  lecture  mania.  Ever  since  I  can 
remember  I  have  been  told  how  queer,  how 
odd,  how  strange,  how  diffeient  from  other 
people  I  am.    Poor  Nettie  is  in  despair." 

"  If  they  were  more  like  you  it  would  be 
better  for  them  and  all  the  rest  of  us.  I 
don't  wonder  you  hate  lectures.  You  would 
hate  them  more  if  you  could  hear  some  of 
the  old  cats  that  come  howling  at  me." 

"  How  he  scowled  I  "  said  the  girl  when 
describing  the  interview  to  her  sister.  He 
said  if  good  women  were  interested  enough 
to  talk  down  at  him  they  might  practice, 
they  might  be  more  consistent,  they  might 
draw  a  man  away  from  the  saloons  by  being 
good  to  him,  instead  of  being  so  disagree- 
able that  he  is  glad  to  go  anywhere  to  get 
away;  and  then  I  asked  him  if  be  didn't 
think  that  was  requiring  too  much  of  Eve's 
daughters,  if  he  thought  a  woman  ought  to 
snake  a  man  into  heaven  by  the  hair  of  his 
head.  I  told  him  1  would  rather  lasso  a 
horse." 

"  O  Dora,  you  did  not  talk  to  him  in  that 
slangy  way  ?    What  for  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  did.  It  brought  my  meaning 
closer  to  him;  but  '  1  didn't  go  for  to  do  it,' 
as  the  boy  said.  Such  things  slip  into  my 
mind  naturally  when  I  am  near  him." 

"  That  is  just  it.  '  Evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners' — or  'morals' — which 
is  it  ?  It  seems  as  if  it  was  manners  and 
then  again  it  seems  like  morals." 

"  '  It's  all  the  same  in  Dutch,'  or  Hebrew, 
and  I  don't  believe  it  need  come  true  to 
any  great  extent.  If  one  is  only  full  of 
the  right  kind  of  spirit  almost  anything  is 
possible,  but  fear  ot  harm  often  goes  a  long 
way  toward  bringing  it.  Let's  sec  that  word 
again  though.  Perhaps  the  '  com '  makes  it 
mutual,  possed  in  common,  and  if  you  both 
give  and  take  evil  of  course  your  raoials  are 
corrupted.    Don't  look  distressed  and  I'll 
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go  on.  Before  we  were  through  with  our 
interview  he  told  me  of  an  offer  that  bad 
just  come  from  a  town  on  that  new  railroad 
that  we  were  reading  about.  He  can  go  to 
work  at  his  old  business  at  moderate  wages 
but  with  a  promise  of  increase  if  he  proves 
trustworthy.  He  has  very  little  faith  in 
himself,  but  I  told  him  to  go  and  try.  I 
told  him  I  knew  a  change  would  be  the  best 
thing  possible  for  his  mother,  and  he  said  at 
last  that  he  believed  he  would  try  again,  and 
I  said  '  Bless  you,  my  children '  and  came 
away.    Come  to  your  auntie,  John  L. ! " 

"O  Dora,"  said  the  little  mother,  "  I  am 
afraid  something  is  wrong  with  Baby.  He 
was  worrisome  last  night  and  has  not  acted 
like  himself  all  day." 

"  That  never  will  do,  young  man.  Here, 
run  out  your  pulse  and  give  me  your  tongue. 
Shall  I  help  you  take  care  of  him  to-night, 
Nettie  ? " 

"  If  you  would  I  should  be  so  glad." 

There  was  need  of  it,  for  Baby  grew 
worse,  and  in  the  early  morning  when  Dr. 
Goodwill  called,  "  merely  as  a  precautionary 
measure,"  as  he  said,  he  gathered  up  the 
little  one  in  his  great  hands  as  tenderly  as 
even  its  mother  could,  saying  softly  "  Lord 
love  it ! " 

Then  began  another  struggle  for  life.  One 
day  after  a  long  sleep  Baby  found  himself  in 
Aunt  Dora's  arms  and  raised  his  head  with 
the  old  mischief  sparkling  in  his  eyes,  and 
she  began  to  sing  in  a  subdued  yet  ringing, 
joyous  voice  "Glory,  Glory,  Hallelujah!" 
and  the  anxious  mother  came  running  in  to 
ask  her  what  she  was  so  glad  about. 

"  Nothing,  nothing,  my  dear,  only  John  L. 
is  himself  again.  He  just  struck  out  at  me 
straight  from  the  shoulder." 

After  a  while  it  was  the  dear  old  doctor's 
turn  to  "play  baby,"  as  he  called  it;  but  if 
earnest  prayer  and  anxious,  often  trouble- 
some attention  could  have  prevented  he 
would  not  have  played  it  long.  Dora  winked 
back  the  tears  and  scolded  him  for  giving 
up  and  shirking  his  plain  duty  when  so 
many  needed  him;  for  now,  she  told  him, 
they  were  all  getting  well  and  every  mother's 
son  and  daughter  of  them  was  sure  to  bring 
on  a  relapse  by  eating  too  much  unless  he 
was  there  to  watch;  and  he  said  "Yes,  I 
will  gel  up  by  and  by,"  but  he  didn't,  and 
the  days  went  on  to  the  last  of  March. 

"  Dora,"  he  asked  when  she  bent  over 
him,  as  the  kindly  twinkle  tried  to  come 
again  into  his  eyes,  "  how  is  John  L.?  " 

"  Flourishing,"  she  answered,  and  then, 
while  frantically  searching  for  her  handker- 
chief, mumbled  something  about  "  such  a 
wretched  cold,"  and  asked  him  what  was  the 
best  thing  to  do  for  it. 

Little  Mrs.  Mason  stared  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment, but  the  good  doctor  looked  after  her 
with  a  wistful,  tender  gaze  as  she  crossed 
the  room.  "  Dear,  brave  child,  he  said,  "  I 
understand." 

It  had  been  a  week  of  rain,  rain  that  did 
not  grow  weary  of  its  own  continuous,  gen- 
tle dripping,  and  brought  no  fresh  vitality  to 
soul  or  body.  The  afternoon,  too,  had 
dripped  away,  minute  by  minute,  till  it  was 
almost  gone.  For  hours  he  had  seemed  to 
pass  in  and  out  from  this  life  to  that,  con- 
scious when  awake,  but  sleeping  little. 

Suddenly  the  sunlight  burst  into  the  room 
for  the  one  little  while  in  all  the  day  when  it 
could  get  there,  and  it  lay  all  about  his  head. 
He  opened  his  eyes,  turned  them  toward  it, 
and  looked  and  looked,  and  after  a  time  the 
room  was  very,  very  still. 

Dora,  standing  by  the  window,  saw  that 
the  clouds  were  rolling  themselves  away,  and 
toward  the  place  of  the  daily  sunrismg  was 
a  brilliant  bow  of  promise.  One  end  rose 
from  the  shadowed  street,  and  when  little 
Nat  Driver  ran  through  it  on  his  way  home, 
the  bright  colors  seemed  to  melt  into  his  lit 
tie  freckled  face  and  shine  there  for  a  mo- 
ment; the  other  end  of  the  arch  was  lost 
among  the  clustered  houses  beyond.  She 
turned  again  and  gazed  lingeringly  and  loving- 
ly at  the  aged  face  and  whispered:  "  'For 
the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.'  Nettie,  this 
is  no  more  Death  avenue,  it  is  Resurrection 
Place — and  to-morrow  is  Easter." 

Again  the  baby  suddenly  awoke,  as  again 
little  Mamma  Mason  exclaimed: 

"  Whatever  do  you  mean,  Dora?" 

Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
"  I  made  one  New  Year's  call,"  said  Murat 
Halstead.  "It  was  on  Mrs.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  who  is  now  8o  years  old  and  bright- 
eyed  as  a  girl.  She  is  full  of  womanly 
charm  and  her  memory  is  clear  as  crystal. 
She  is  an  institution  in  Brooklyn,  respected 
and  loved  on  her  own  account  as  well  as  in 
regard  for  the  memory  of  her  husband  and 
deference  to  her  famous  name.  There  is  no 
happier  and  brighter  example  of  beautiful 
and  gracious  old  age." — N.  Y.  World. 

A  Judicial  Love  Letter. 
Chief  Justice  Fuller,  having  gone  to  his 
doctor's  house  recently  in  preference  to  send- 


ing for  the  physician,  found  that  gentleman 
absent,  and  was  invited  into  the  library  to 
await  his  return.  The  attendant  who  ushered 
the  visitor  in  was  ignorant  of  the  latter's  sta- 
tion, but  recognized  him  as  a  man  of  culture 
and  kind  impulses.  This  was  evident  from 
the  surprising  request  that  the  Chief  Justice 
would  improve  the  time  by  writing  a  love 
letter  for  the  man  who  let  him  in.  Pens, 
ink,  paper  and  envelope  were  profTered,  and 
without  hesitation  the  favor  was  granted,  the 
missive  being  completed  before  the  physi- 
cian's return. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 
"Never  buy  a  new  cheap  piano;  second- 
hand ones  from  good  makers  are  constantly 
in  the  market,  and  are  worth  treble  the  cost 
of  a  thing  with  celluloid  keys  and  other  ab- 
horrences.  If  good  water  colors  are  not 
among  the  family  possessions,  hang  up  a 
few  good  etchings,  in  creamy  frames.  The 
effect  is  good  on  any  light  wall,  and  they 
can  be  cheap  without  being  nasty.  For  the 
mantelpiece,  a  good  mirror  in  an  unobtrusive 
frame  is  preferable  to  a  badly  designed  over- 
mantel; some  daintily  shaped  brackets  in 
poker  work,  hung  on  each  side,  take  off  the 
stiff  look  and  serve  to  hold  quaint  pottery. 

Many  of  the  pretty  handkerchiefs  sold  in 
the  shops  cheaply  will  not  stand  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  methods  of  the  average 
laundress.  A  suggestion  how  to  do  thera 
up  in  one's  room  is  borrowed  from  a  woman 
who  was  accused  of  never  using  a  laundered 
handkerchief,  so  new  did  hers  always  look. 
"  On  the  contrary,"  she  replied,  "  I  presume 
no  woman  is  more  economical  than  I  in  this 
regard.  I  always  wash  them  myself,  how 
ever,  in  my  own  room,  using  a  fine  soap, 
scalding  them  well,  then  plunging  them  in 
water  that  has  a  suspicion  of  bluing  powder. 
I  never  iron  them,  but  paste  them  while  wet 
smoothly  on  the  wmdow  pane,  which  I  first 
wipe  free  from  all  particles  of  dust;  carefully 
stroke  out  every  wrinkle  with  the  fingers, 
and  when  they  are  dried  lay  them  away, 
without  folding,  between  square,  flat  sachets. 
In  this  way  they  keep  fresh  and  dainty  and 
wear  twice  as  long. 

The  object  of  beating  eggs,  as  well  as 
cake,  is  to  fill  them  with  air;  this  done,  they 
are  at  the  acme  of  lightness.  More  beating 
breaks  the  air  cells,  distributes  it  unevenly, 
liberates  some,  and  destroys  its  perfection 
of  frothiness. 

Saratoga  chips  or  fried  potatoes  are  pre- 
pared in  thin,  paper-like  slices,  and  crisped, 
but  not  burned,  in  hot  fat.  The  secret  of 
preparing  them  properly  lies  in  cutting  them 
first  in  the  thinnest  slices  possible,  and  soak- 
ing them  for  at  least  six  hours  in  ice  water. 
The  last  process  draws  the  starch  out  of  the 
potato,  and  is  positively  necessary  to  suc- 
cess. 

If  ink  is  splattered  on  woodwork,  it  may 
be  taken  out  by  scouring  with  sand  and 
water  and  a  little  ammonia;  then  rin^e  with 
soda  water. 

Never  wash  raisins  that  are  to  be  used  in 
sweet  dishes.  It  will  make  the  puddmg  or 
cake  heavy. 

To  make  brooms  last  longer  than  they 
ordinarily  do,  dip  them  once  a  week  in  boil- 
ing suds.    This  toughens  the  strands. 

Spirits  of  ammonia,  if  diluted,  applied 
with  a  sponge  to  faded  or  discolored  spots 
in  a  carpet  will  often  restore  the  color. — 
American  Cultivator. 
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Ham  Croquettes. — Take  two  cups  of 
fine  minced  ham,  or,  better,  one  cup  of  ham 
and  one  of  veal,  mix  well  with  one-quarter 
cup  of  bread  crumbs.  Add  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  stock  or  gravy,  and  season  with  one 
teasponful  of  salt,  one-quarter  teaspoonful  of 
pepper.  Add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  make 
into  small  balls,  cover  it  with  egg  and  bread- 
crumbs and  fry. 

Browned  Potatoes. — Select  small  pota- 
toes, wash  them  well,  put  into  boiling  water, 
cook  carefully  until  you  can  pierce  them 
with  a  fork.  They  must  be  done,  but  not 
soft.  Drain  off  all  the  water,  stand  the  ket- 
tle over  the  fire  until  they  dry  well.  Then 
remove  the  skin,  and  just  before  serving- 
time  plunge  them  in  smokirg  hot  fat  until  a 
golden  brown.  Dust  with  salt,  and  serve 
with  finely  chopped  parsley  sprinkled  over. 

Eggs  in  Cups  —Butter  some  small  china 
cups  and  sprinkle  them  with  chopped  pars- 
ley. Put  in  each  a  teaspoonful  of  browned 
butter  and  a  little  chopped  mushroom. 
Break  in  a  fresh  egg.  Sprinkle  with  more 
mushroom  and  a  trifle  more  of  the  browned 
butter,  and  cook  in  the  oven  or  on  the 
range  until  done.  Butter  may  be  browned 
by  putting  a  piece  the  size  of  a  large  walnut 
in  a  clean  skillet,  and  letting  it  heat  until  it 
takes  on  a  brown  color.  A  dash  of  lemon 
juice  preserves  it,  and  it  may  be  u^ed  as  re- 
quired. 
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John's  Pnmpkiii. 


Last  spring  I  found  a  pumpkin  seed. 

And  thought  lhat  I  would  go 
And  plant  it  in  a  secret  place, 

That  no  one  else  would  know, 
And  watch  all  summer  long  to  see 

It  grow,  and  grow,  and  grow, 
And  maybe  raise  a  pumpkin  for 

A  jack-o'-lantern  show. 

I  stuck  a  stick  beside  the  seed, 

And  thought  that  I  should  shout 
Oni;  morning  when  I  stooped  and  saw 

The  greenest  little  sprout! 
I  used  to  carry  water  there, 

When  no  one  was  about, 
And  every  day  I'd  count  to  see 

How  many  leaves  were  out. 

Till,  by  and  by,  there  came  a  flower 

The  color  of  the  sun, 

hich  withered  up,  and  then  I  saw 

The  pumpkin  was  begun; 
But,  oh!  I  knew  I'd  have  to  wait 

So  long  to  have  my  (un, 
Before  that  small,  green  ball  could  be 

A  great  big  yellow  one. 

At  last,  one  day,  when  it  had  grown 

To  be  the  proper  size. 
Said  Aunt  Matilda:    "John,  see  here, 

I'll  give  you  a  surprise!" 
She  took  me  to  a  pantry-shelf. 

And  there,  before  my  eyes, 
Was  set  a  dreadful  row  of  half 

A  dozen  pumpkin  pies. 

Said  Aunt  Matilda:    "John,  I  found 

A  pumpkin,  high  and  dry, 
Upon  a  pile  of  rubbish,  down 

Behind  that  worn-out  sty!" 
Oh,  dear,  I  didn't  cry,  because 

I'm  quite  too  big  to  cry. 
But,  honestly,  I  couldn't  eat 

A  mouthful  of  the  pie. 


Some  Runaways. 


Written  for  the  Rural  Pkbss  by  Uaky  £.  Bamfobd. 


OBBY,  the  big  gray  cat,  was 
sleepy.  He  went  into  the 
front  room  and  stepped  on  one 
of  the  pedals  of  the  organ. 
The  pedal  went  down  and  left 
a  hole  through  which  Bobby 
pushed  himself  inside  the  or- 
gan. Then  he  lay  down  to 
sleep.  Nobody  could  see  him.  The  pedal 
had  gone  up.  Whenever  Bobby  wanted  to 
come  out,  all  he  would  have  to  do  would  be 
to  push  down  the  pedal  again. 
"  Bobby !"  called  Lena. 
Lena's  mother  had  taken  Rudie  and  had 
gone  down  to  the  shoe  store.  Lena  was 
tired  of  being  alone.  She  had  fed  the  live 
white  rabbit  and  the  live  white  mouse,  and 
she  had  played  with  the  elephant  that  had 
lost  his  trunk  and  tail  and  showed  that  he 
was  stuffed  with  straw.  And  she  had  played 
with  the  stuffed  cotton  cat  that  her  grandma 
gave  her  Christmas.  The  other  stuffed  cot- 
ton cat  had  had  one  of  its  ears  scorched,  so 
that  the  cotton  stuffing  showed.  That  cat 
belonged  to  Rudie,  because  he  put  it  into 
the  fire  and  scorched  the  ear  off.  So  Lena 
never  played  with  that  cat.  Now  she 
wanted  to  find  Bobby  and  show  him  her 
stuffed  cotton  cat.  Someway  Bobby  was 
always  afraid  of  the  cotton  cats.  Lena 
thought  it  was  funny. 
But  she  could  not  find  Bobby. 
"I  do  believe  Bobby  has  run  away,"  Lena 
thought, "  I  wonder  if  it  is  nice  to  run  away  ?" 

Lena  thought  till  she  made  herself  be- 
lieve that  it  must  be  very  nice  indeed  to  run 
away. 

"  I'm  going  to  do  it,"  whispered  Lena, 
"  I'll  run  away  off !  I  gu*ss  I'll  go  down 
where  the  trains  are.  I'll  run  away  ever  so 
far  !" 

She  ran  out  doors.  She  ran  for  half  a 
block.  She  tried  not  to  remember  that  her 
mother  bad  left  her  at  home  to  see  if  any 
company  came. 

Lena  kept  walking  very  fast.  She  was 
walking  so  fast  that  before  she  reached  the 
end  of  the  fourth  block  she  almost  walked 
right  into  a  lady. 

"  Well,  I  declare  !"  exclaimed  the  lady. 
"  Isn't  it  nice  to  have  a  little  granddaughter 
to  run  to  meet  grandma  !" 

And  behold,  the  lady  was  Lena's  grand- 
ma Kerr,  coming  to  make  a  visit  ! 

"O,  gran'ma,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you!" 
cried  Lena,  forgetting  all  about  running 
away. 

"  Why,  I  knew  you  were  glad  to  see  me, 
the  minute  I  saw  you  running  toward  me," 
answered  grandma. 

Lena  felt  guilty.  She  knew  she  had  not 
meant  to  run  to  meet  grandma  at  all. 

They  went  back  to  the  house,  and  grand- 
ma took  off  her  hat  and  shawl.  Lena 
showed  grandma  how  the  stuffed  cotton  cat 
had  its  ears  scorched. 

"  Bobby  is  afraid  of  the  cotton  cats,"  said 
Lena.    "  But  Bobby  has  mn  away." 


"Has  he?"  asked  grandma.     Pets  v. 
sometimes  run  away.    I  had  some  once  tha 
ran  away." 

"  What  were  they    questioned  Lena. 

"  Some  earwigs,"  answered  grandma. 

But  Lena  did  not  know  how  earwigs  look, 
so  grandma  had  to  draw  a  little  picture  of 
one. 

"  Creep  and  Crawl  were  two  little  ear- 
wigs," went  on  grandma.  "  They  used  to 
live  in  an  old  eucalyptus  stump,  but  one  day 
I  dug  them  out  and  put  them  under  a  little 
microscope.  I  could  see  that  Creep  and 
Crawl  had  black  eyes  and  queer,  brown, 
heart-shaped  heads,  and  some  feelers,  and 
white  necks,  and  a  pair  of  forceps  apiece. 

"  At  night  Creep  and  Crawl  used  to  have 
their  supper.  It  was  a  bit  of  bread  that  had 
been  wet  in  water.  But  Creep  and  Crawl 
were  apt  to  quarrel.  One  night  Creep 
was  very  cross.  Poor  little  Crawl 
was  was  so  hungry  that  he  did  not  want  to 
spend  time  quarreling.  He  kept  on  top  of 
the  bread,  and  did  not  strike  back  very 
often.  But  Crawl  was  very  naughty,  and 
chased  his  brother  around,  and  once  knocked 
or  scared  him  entirely  off  the  piece  of 
bread." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Lena,  "didn't  Creep  get  any 
supper  ?" 

"  Not  then,"  replied  grandma,  "  Creep 
was  so  troubled  that  he  went  up  to  the  top 
of  the  microscope  before  morning  and  stayed 
there  all  the  next  day." 

"One  night  when  I  looked  at  the  micro- 
scope I  found  that  Creep  had  somehow  run 
away.  Only  Crawl  was  left.  I  found  an- 
other earwig  and  put  him  into  the  micro- 
scope. Crawl  did  not  like  the  new  earwig. 
There  was  a  fight,  and  the  next  morning 
Crawl  had  cut  the  new  earwig  into  two 
pieces !" 

"  Oh  !"  cried  Lena,  "did  it  kill  him  ?" 

"  Yes,"  nodded  grandma,  "  I  found  one 
piece  of  him  under  the  bit  of  bread.  Then 
I  found  another  earwig  and  put  him  into 
the  microscope.  The  new  earwig  liked  a 
little  fried  beef.  I  found  him  chewing  it 
once.  But  one  night  I  gave  my  earwigs 
some  bread.  I  blew  away  the  old  crumbs, 
and  thought  I  set  the  microscope  down 
firmly,  but  next  morning  I  found  that  Crawl 
and  the  other  earwig  had  pushed  up  the 
microscope  and  run  away." 

"What  became  of  them?"  asked  Lena 
soberly. 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  grandma. 
Lena  stood  still.    Her  cheeks  were  very 
red. 

"  Gran'ma,"  she  said  at  last,  "gran'ma — 
when  you  thought  I  was  running  to  meet 
you,  I — I  wasn't." 

"  Wasn't  you  ?"  inquired  grandma. 

"  No,"  whispered  Lena,  "  I — I  was  run- 
ning away  !" 

And  Lena  put  her  head  down  on  the  cot- 
ton cat  and  cried. 

"  Why — ee !"  exclaimed  grandma,  "a  little 
girl  running  away  from  her  nice  home,  and 
going  off  to  get  lost  !  What  a  foolish  little 
girl  !  She  runs  away  like  my  earwigs, 
Creep  and  Crawl !" 

"  I  never  will  again,"  sobbed  Lena. 

"  No,"  agreed  grandma,  patting  Lena's 
head.    "  Why,  what  is  that?" 

Grandma  looked  at  the  organ  as  Bobby 
walked  out. 

And  Lena  looked  up  and  ran  to  catch 
Bobby. 

"  Bobby  Hastings,"  she  cried,  "you  and  I 
won't  run  away  again,  because  it's  naughty 
and  foolish — foolish  as  earwigs  !" 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest  U. 
S.  Government  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  io6  Wall  St.,  N.  V. 
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Work  at  High  Altitudes. 

Some  practical  (acts  are  furnished  by  the 
experience  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  Central  railway 
over  the  mountains  in  Peru.  The  line  starts 
at  Lima,  in  altitude  12  degrees.  The  sum- 
mit tunnel  of  this  line  at  Galeria  is  at  the 
height  of  15,645  feet,  or  a  little  under  the 
height  of  Mont  Blanc,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  climatic  conditions  are 
very  different  and  more  unfavorable  in  Peru 
than  in  Europe.  Mr.  E.  Lane,  the  engineer 
in  chief,  finds  that  the  workmen,  up  to  an 
altitude  of  800  to  10,000  feet,  do  about  the 
same  relative  quantity  of  work  as  at  the  sea 
level,  provided  they  have  been  inured  to  the 
height  or  brought  up  in  the  country.  At 
i2,oco  feet  the  amount  of  work  deteriorates, 
and  at  14  000  to  16,000  feet  a  full  third  has 
to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  that  the 
same  men  could  perform  at  sea  level. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  malaria  the  per- 
centage of  eflRcient  labor  at  the  greatest  ele 
vation  is  a  very  high  one.  Men  coming 
rom  the  coast  are  not  found  capable  of 
doing  eflficient  work  for  about  two  weeks  on 
an  average  when  taken  to  high  elevations. 
The  capacity  gradually  increases  and  reaches 
its  maximum  in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  of  the  individual. 
The  majority  of  the  laborers  are  "  Cholos," 
or  Indians  born  in  the  Sierra.  They  are 
found  incapable  of  doing  efficient  work  on 
the  coasts  or  in  the  warmer  altitudes  without 
a  long  course  of  acclimatization.  If  gangs  of 
these  "  Cholos  "  have  for  special  purposes 
been  taken  suddenly  down  from  the  Sierra 
to  work  at  altitudes  of  from  2000  to  5000  feet, 
sickness  and  fever  have  resulted  from  the 
change. 

Mules  and  horses  are  found  to  do  about 
the  same  efficient  work  proportionately  as 
human  beings  up  to  about  17,000  feet  in  this 
district.  Mules  stand  the  climate  best,  but, 
again,  require  some  weeks  for  acclimatiza- 
tion, and  if  urged  to  undue  exertion  at  great 
altitudes  they  are  liable  to  drop  dead  sud- 
denly. It  may  be  remarked  that  the  region 
of  perpetual  snow  in  the  district  begins  at 
about  18,000  feet. — Ninieenth  Century. 

Power  of  the  Air. 

The  magnitude  of  the  store  of  aerial 
energy,  upon  which  mankind  may  draw  so 
long  as  the  race  exists  upon  this  earth,  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  imagination  to  conceive, 
but  not  beyond  the  power  of  computation  of 
the  mathematician.  Taking  the  quantities 
roughly  and  in  "  round  numoers,''  the  atmos- 
phere weighs  abnut  a  ton  to  every  square 
foot  o(  the  earth's  surface;  25,000,000  tons 
per  square  mile,  or  5,000,000,000,000,000 
tons  on  the  total  of  200,000,000  square  miles. 

Its  energy  is  that  due  to  the  motion  o( 
this  inconceivable  mass,  at  velocities  varying 
all  the  way  irom  the  gentlest  zephyr  to  the 
hurricane  and  the  cyclone,  rushing  over  the 
prairie  or  along  the  surface  of  the  sea  at 
more  than  loo  miles  an  hour,  A  cubic  mile 
of  air  weighs  about  10000,000000  pounds, 
and,  at  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  cyclone, 
develops  4,000,000,000,000  "foot-tons"  of  en- 
ergy, and,  if  all  employed  at  this  rate  for  the 
performance  of  work,  useful  or  destructive, 
this  8,000,000,000,000,000  "  foot  •  pounds  " 
would  be  equivalent  to  more  than  2,000,000,- 
000,000,000-horse  power. 

If  the  disturbance  reaches  the  exterior  of 
the  atmospheric  shell  enclosing  the  earth,  it 
embodies  10,000,000,000,000,000  -  horse 
power,  or  millions  of  times  as  much  as  the 
highest  estimates  make  the  probable  whole 
steam  power  of  the  world  at  the  end  of  the 
19th  century. 

Assuming  the  moderate  velocity  of  16.7 
miles  an  hour  for  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  globe,  its  energy  per  mile  is  1-36  of  that 
just  computed,  and  5,000,000,000,000,000 
tons  of  atmosphere  would  represent  about 
50,000,000,000,000,000  foot-tons  of  energy 
and  not  far  from  5o,ooo,ooo,ooo,ooo-horse 
power,  certainly  more  than  a  half-million 
times  as  much  power  as  have  all  the  engines 
in  the  world  combined.  Each  cubic  mile 
would  store  4o,oc)0,ooo,ooo  horEe  power,  and 
every  square  mile,  could  110  feet  of  its 
superincumbent  atmosphere  be  utilized, 
would  yield  about  80,000,000-horse  power, 
which  is  not  far  from  the  aggregate  of  the 
existing  steam  power  of  the  world. — En- 
gineering Magazine, 

Thk  electric  light  is  rapidly  winning  its 
way  into  popularity.  The  English  custom- 
house authorities  talk  of  using  it  when 
searching  for  contraband  goods  on  vessels 
carrying  explosives,  and  so  reducing  the 
danger  of  explosion.  The  Irish  Cattle- 
Traders'  and  Stock-Owners'  Association,  of 
Dublin,  is  said  to  be  agitating  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  facilities  for  veterinary  inspec- 
tion by  electric  light.  Such  facilities  are  af- 
forded in  the  port  of  Cork,  and  should,  they 
consider,  be  afforded  in  other  ports  that  are 


largely  used  in  the  shipment  of  cattle.  A 
novel  use  of  electricity  as  an  illuminant  is  an 
electric  bicycle-lamp,  which  is  said  to  give  a 
brilliant,  intense  and  steady  light.  The 
lamp  is  connected  to  the  battery  by  a  cord 
with  a  plug  at  the  end,  which  fits  into  the 
terminals  of  the  cells.  The  accumulator  is 
contained  in  a  leather  bag  secured  in  place 
by  straps.  The  light  can  be  turned  on  or 
off  while  the  bicycle  is  at  full  speed  by 
means  of  a  switch  at  the  bottom  of  the  lan- 
tern. The  lamp  is  «o  arranged  that  it  can 
be  detached  in  a  short  time,  and  without 
much  trouble.  And  if  it  is  true  that  the 
policemen  in  certain  parts  of  London  have 
recently  been  supplied  with  incandescent 
lamps,  instead  of  the  clumsy  and  dirty  dark 
lantern,  we  commend  the  civilization  of  the 
authorities  in  those  parts,— Invention,  of 
London.  

The  Naval  Searoh-Light. 

Electricity  has  added  an  almost  incredible 
percentage  to  the  efficiency  of  our  naval  es- 
tablishment, and  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
has  been  adapted  to  purposes  of  warfare, 
and  the  completeness  of  the  revolution  it 
seems  to  be  making  in  methods,  are  fairly 
marvelous.  The  search-light  alone  almost 
doubles  the  capacity  of  the  ordinary  ship  of 
war. 

When  the  British  bombarded  Alexandria 
the  search-lights  on  the  vessels  composing 
the  squadron  setved  not  only  to  make  the 
harbor  as  light  as  day  on  the  darkest  night, 
but  enabled  the  admiral  to  observe  the  opera- 
tions of  the  enemy  on  shore  in  the  con- 
struction of  batteries  and  earthworks,  thus 
placing  the  Egyptians  at  a  decided  disad- 
vantage. 

It  will  enable  a  vessel  to  engage  the  enemy 
at  night  to  almost  as  good  advantage  as 
during  the  day.  It  is  useful  in  chasing  ally- 
ing enemy  and  in  conducting  the  manage- 
ment of  a  fleet.  The  assistance  it  gives  in 
reconnoitering  a  coast  will  be  readily  appre- 
ciated. Difficult  movements,  such  as  enter- 
ing a  tortuous  channel  by  night,  passing  be- 
tween the  vessels  in  a  crowded  harbor,  and 
making  a  landing  when  the  saving  of  time 
is  of  supreme  importance,  are  all  rendered 
comparatively  easy  by  the  search-light. 

The  search-lights  of  the  British  squadron 
at  Gibraltar  were  the  means  of  saving  hun- 
dreds of  lives  when  a  merchant  steamer  sank 
m  that  harbor  a  few  months  ago.  An  effec 
tive  search-light  will  make  it  almost  as  diffi- 
cult for  a  torpedo  boat  to  reach  a  warship 
by  night  as  it  is  by  day.  Indeed,  so  difficult 
does  it  render  the  attempt  that  it  has  now 
been  decided  that  the  torpedo  vessel  and 
everything  belonging  to  it,  even  to  the  faces 
of  the  men,  must  be  paiuted  black  to  avoid 
discovery. — N.  Y.  Advertiser. 

Load  to  Square  Foot. — The  load 
which  IS  produceU  by  a  dense  crowd  of  per- 
sons is  generally  taken  at  80  to  100  pounds 
per  square  foot,  and  is  considered  to  be  the 
greatest  uniformly  distributed  load  for  which 
a  floor  need  be  proportioned.  That  this 
value  may  be  largely  exceeded  in  an  actual 
crowd  was  pointed  out  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Ker- 
not,  of  Melbourne  University,  Australia,  in 
a  recent  paper  before  the  Victorian  Institute 
of  Engineers.  In  an  actual  trial,  a  class  of 
students  averaging  153.5  pounds  each  in 
weight  were  crowded  m  a  lobby  containing 
18  23  square  feet,  making  an  average  floor 
load  of  134  7  pounds.  1  fiere  was  siill  room 
to  have  placed  another  man,  which  would 
have  brought  up  the  loading  to  143  i  pounds 
per  square  foot.  Professor  Kernot  also 
quoted  from  Stoney,  who  placed  58  Irish 
laborers,  averaging  145  pounds  each  in 
weight,  in  an  empty  ship  deck-house  meas- 
uring 57  square  feet  floor  area.  Tnis  was  a 
load  01  147.4  pounds  per  square  foot.  In 
another  test,  with  73  laborers  crowded  into 
a  hut,  9  feet  by  8  feet  8  inches,  Stoney  pro- 
duced a  load  of  142  pounds  per  square  foot, 
and  estimated  that  two  or  three  more  mep 
could  have  been  squeezed  in.  It  appears 
from  these  experiments  that,  while  the  figures 
ordinarily  assumed  of  80  to  100  pounds  are 
sufficiently  correct  for  spaces  on  which  there 
is  no  cause  to  induce  the  collection  of  great 
crowds,  larger  figure',  say  140  or  150  pounds 
per  square  foot,  should  be  used  fur  railway 
stations  and  platforms,  entrances  and  exits 
to  places  of  public  assemblies,  or  of  office 
buildings,  bridge  sidewalks,  pavements  over 
vaults,  and  other  places  where  dense  crowds 
are  likely  to  gather.— Engineering  News. 

Oar  Agents, 

J.  C  HOAB— San  Francisco. 

R.  Q  BA1I.BY— Sail  Francisco. 

F.  I).  HoLMAN— Califoruia. 

Gko.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 

8AMtiEi.  B.  Cliff— Creeton,  Cal. 

A.  C.  (iODFBEY— Orecoii. 

E.  H.  8CHAKFKLB— Kl  Dorado  and  Amador  Co'i 

C.  K.  Robertson— Hnmboldt  Co. 

E.  R.  Jenkins,  Del  Norte  Co. 

T.  B.  Li  ?iEi'K— Mendocino  and  Lake  counties. 


Chicago's 
Population. 


There  is  probably  no  city  of  importance  in  the  world  that  can  show 
such  rapid  and  wonderful  growth  as  Chicago  since  its  destruction  by 
fire.  To-day  its  populatiim  is  about  1,200,000.  Mr.  Peter  Van  Schaack, 
one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  that  city  said  in  conversation,  that  a 
large  number  of  his  personal  friends,  as  well  as  scores  of  representative 
men  throughout  the  Northwest  with  whom  he  had  conversed  upon  the 
subject,  had  found  St.  Jacobs  Oil  a  pain-curing  and  healing  remedy  of 
the  most  extraordinary  efficacy.  It  is  the  Great  Remedy  for  Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Backache,  Bruises,  Burns,  Swellings  etc. 

(•A  copy  of  the  "  Official  Portfolio  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,"  beautifully 
illustrated,  in  water  color  effects,  will  be  sent  to  any  .iddress  upon  receipt  of  loc.  in  postage 
stamps  by  TuE  Charlies  A.  Vooeler  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md  ) 
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SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Wblcb  iB  (h«  reenlt  of  yean  of  fl«rurlng  to  nukke  the  beat 
hameae  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  Is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  fluUbed  by  skillful  mechanics, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  DaTls  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Jnit  the  HarneM  for  tta  BleKAiit  Tnraoat. 

They  sell  ere  tor  136.00,  and  harneas  not  aa  good  Is 
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represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  McAlllatar  8t. ,  S»n  Francisco. 

Oollar  and  Hamea.  Instead  of  Breast  Ooilar. 
Sa  00  extra. 


Please  state  II  yon  want  alngle  atrap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  HarnusB,  with  traces  double  throughout 
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Caustic 
Balsam 


A  .Safe  Speedy  and  Poiltlve  Cars 
The  Sulc.t.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  plate  iif  ull  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
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K-tabllshed  1870.  Trial  Subscriptions,  eOc  tor 
8  moe.  or  1*^40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWBT 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  S30  Market  Street,  Sao  riaoclaoo. 


PERKINS,  BRANDT  &  CO  . 

117  MAIN  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Actinc  Kxoelsior  spraying  (iiMHi«.  Best  In  the 
marlipt.  Thousands  in  ii»e.  CaialoKue,  describing 
allinspclslnjurloustofruit, mailed  Free.  Address 

WM.  STAHL,    QUINCY,  ILL. 


.I.e.  BBIVINB  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

'iIj  ,  ^        (T  WILL  CO»«TROL  TMB  MO»T 

VtOIOUB  HORSB* 

75,000  sold  In  I  89  I , 
I  00,000  sold  In  I  892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sdini.iiMiiaiiiMi  \cfi)i-*i  nn 

Nickel,  »l. 50. 
Stallion  Bits  SO cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.  /.Vilntli-vM^r. 


•X'JrL-liJ-fcJ 

"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

Sole  Acenla, 

\0.  B  UARKBT  8T„      -     8kn  FraDOloeo. 
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D.  W.  LEWIS, 

Kings  River 


NURSERY. 


PEACHES, 
ROYAL  APRIOOTS 
ORIENTAL  PLUMS, 
GRAPE  VINES. 


General   Nursery  Stock. 

ORANOB  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Some  choice  Orange  and  Lemon  land  planted  and 
cared  tor,  at  cedrock  prices. 

Address:     

D.  W.  LEWIS, 

SANORR  CALIFORNIA. 


J.  P.  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  18fi2. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Seed  Merchants. 

Warebouee,  409  and  411  Davis  St 


 ALL  KINDS  OP  

FARM  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

Red  and  White  Glover,  Alavlce  Olover 

Esparoet  or  Sainfoin  Olover, 
Timotliy  and  Orchard  Ora^B,  Assorted  Rye  Orass,  Red 
Top  Grass,  Kentucliy  Blue  Qrass,  Mesquite  Qrass, 

ASSORTED  MILLET  SEED, 
OdIod  Set*  and  Top  Onions.  Hangrle  and 
Sugar  Beets,  and  Oarrotg  for  fiattle 
Feed.    Al80,  All  Kinds  of 

FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAT.,    AND  CALIFORNIA 
FOREST  TREE  SEEDS. 

ALL  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY ! 

Write  for  Prices. 


Pall  and  Citrus  Nursery 

AT  MONTECITO. 

OLIVES.  LEMONS,  ORANGES 

And  all  Citrus  Trees  in  variety. 

And  especially  PALMS  AND  TROPICAL  FRUIT  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREBS,  best  adapted  to  California  and 
its  subtropical  sections. 

A  lar^e  stock  n(  CHBRIMOyA  (Custard  Apple)  and 
ALUOATOR  PEARS. 

TbeJ&VA  PLUU  (Eugenia  Jambolana),  a  handsome 
frult-bearing  tree  from  Java,  mailed  free  for  30a. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue.  AiidreBs: 

KINTON  STEVENS. 

Santa  Barbara  California. 


OLIVE^REES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  got  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropicftl  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Bend  stamp  for  new 
and  full  oatalrgue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

BEASONEB  BROS 


ORANQE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange  Is 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  in  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  I  ingest  pur- 
sueH  will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

" Orange  Culture  m  California"  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  la  a  well-printed  hand  book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting;  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  irrigation,  prunmg,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, beet  varieties,  etc. 

Thebook  is  sent  poet-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
cents  per  copy.  In  cloth  binding.  Address  DEWEV  PUB- 
LISBINQ  CO.,  Publishers  Paoifio  Rural  Press,"  220 
Harket  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Fruit.  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  Varieties. 


We  have  an  extra  large  and  fine  stock  of  Peach, 
Prune,  Apple,  Apricot,  Nectarine,  Pear  and  other 
Fruit  Trees. 

Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  Orange  and  Lemon 
Trees  in  the  State. 

WRITE   FOR  PRICES. 

W.  R.  STRONG  COMPANY,    -  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


ORANGE  TREES. 

Clean,  Well-Rooted  Trees,  True  to  Name. 

MED.  SWEETS  AND  WASH.  NAVELS—  25c  to  $2,  $3  and  $5  eacli. 


CALIFORNIA  PAN  PALMS. 


Adapted  to  most  sections  of  the  State. 


50c  will  pay  for  a  good  epeclmen. 


Home-Brown  C/'ltrna  Trees,  being  acolimated,  will  succeed  better  than  Imported  atoch. 
and  fare  worth  more  fhnn  foreien-grrown  trees,  bat  yon  can  set 
Orange  and  l.emon  Trees  grown  at 

PENRYN,  PLACER  COUNTY.  CALIFORNIA, 

For  JUtsmm  Ofoiiey  tban  you  p»y  for  tbe  liuporl««l  treeit,  and  Abe  bome-srown  (rooa  are 
free  from  all  ftuaplclon  of  liueet  pesto. 


ALOHA  ORANGE  NU.RSERIES, 

PENR'SN,  PLACER  COUNTY.  C&L,.  MRU.  N.  M.  FRASEB,  Proprietor. 

FRED.  C  MILES,  Manaser. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AOENT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

LARGEST  AND   MOST  OOMFLBTE  STOCK  OF  FBUIT.  SHADE  AND  OBNASIENTAI. 
TBEES  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry.  Also  fine  stock  Olives,  Oranges.  Lemons, 
Nut  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  lUagnoiias,  Camellias,  Palms.    Large  stock  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Etc.,  Etc, 


ORA.SS,  CLOVER.  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS, Etc..  Etc 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnatioui 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited, 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


SDPEOI-A.X.TIESZ 

SEEDLESS  SULTANA  and  other  rooted  vines. 

ALMONDS ,  June  Buds  of  the  leading:  varieties, 

WHITE  ADRIATIC  PIG  TREES  at  very  low  figures. 

VERY    LARGE   STOCK  OF   FIRST-CLASS   SEEDLESS  SULTANA  CUTTINGS. 

Correspondence  solicited.    8end  for  Catalogue. 

Xj<33sr&  rofLos.  oo.. 


TELL  YOU,  5ALZER5  SilDS  /\F[E  BEST:  LOOK  AT 


Snch  KloriooB  yields  you  may  have  by  planting  8  ALZER'B  8EE1>8.    They  never 
rail.   Tht-j  always  sprout,  jrrow  and  produce.   ftO.OW)  Bushels  Potatoes  Cheap. 
t7*SIi  PKG,  EARLIICSTVEOKTABLK  NOVELTIES,  .ufTlclent  for  a  ramllj,  PoitpAld  for  $1.00. 
10  Farm  Qi-aiu  Samples.  8c:  wthcota.  I6c.  U  Grass  &  Clover  Sanipiea  lOc;  wlitb  cata.  18o 
8  Field  Corn  Samples  12c;  with  catalogne  20c. 

Oar  mammoth  Seed  Catalogue  costs  over  3o0.000.  It  is  mailed  yon  apoo  reoeipt  of 
8c  postafi^e.   Its  a  valuable  vrork.  worth  ten  tlL.es  its  cost  to  you. 


JQHN  A-5ALZERSEED  C?LA  CROSSL- 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

ESTABLISHED  1889. 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Stock  of 

Pruit,  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Flowering  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

The  Largest  and  Best  Stock^of  Camellias, 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons,  consist- 
ing; of  tbe  Best  European  Sorts. 

Nurseries  at  Uillbrae.  Greenhouses  and  Office  and 
Salesyard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

ADDRUS 

P.  LUDEMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 

Baker  &  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Send  for  Price  List. 


100,000  EXTRA  PINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry,  Peach,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Grape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 

600,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysville.  Cal. 


•AND 


Small  Olive  Trees  for  Nursery, 

ALSO 

Larger  Trees  for  Orchard. 


Treatise  on  Olive  Onltnre  Mailed  Free. 
ADDRESS 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,      -      Los  Angeles  Co,,  Cal. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

AN  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

BARTLETTS  &  FRENCH  PRUNES 

ON   PEACH,   VERY  CHEAP. 
Freight  paid  on  600  or  over  of  above  sarplus  stock. 


A  fine  lot  of  PRUNES  on  Myrobolan  and 
Almond. 

Mnlr  Orange  riini;  and  other  FBACHKS. 
ALMONDS,  APPLES,  ETC. 
All  first  class  and  raised  without  Irrigation. 
New  price  list  free  on  application.  Correspondence 

solicited. 


Human  Nature' 

To  love  Koses,  especially  tbe 
D.  «fc  C.  ROSES.   They  are 
grown  on  their  own  roots,  und  are 
the  choice  of  Bower  lovers  every- 
where. Our  new  ^^Giti<le  to  Itose 
Culture"  will  give  any  one  a  complete  ^ 
eilucatlon  in  dower  growing.  We 
want  to  send  it  free,  together  with 
a  copy  of  our  Magazine, 
". Success  with  Flowers," 
to  ev-ery  (lower  lover  in  the 
land.  Send  us  your  address. 
The  DIKGEE  U  CONARD  CO., 
WEST 
GItOYE, 
PA. 


BLUB  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  sile  In  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  In  San  Francisco.  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
inducements.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON.  Potalntna. nnl. 


WANTED-5000  OR  MORE 

PRUNE  AND  PEACH  TREES 

AT   BAROAIN  PRICE. 

ADDRESS  IMMEDIATELY,  STATING  PKICE  AND 
condition  of  trees. 

A.  A.  HTBBARD.  I>«lano,  flal. 


SURPLUS  STOCK! 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 

FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Years  Old. 
Also  a  very  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  of  ROSES  in 
California.    Write  for  Prloes.  B.  GII'L, 

28th  STasKT,  near  Sao  Pablo  Ave,,  Oaklaid,  Cal. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

OroYitte  Register :  Lewis  Sehwerin  says  that 
he  bought  a  sack  of  wheat,  psying  ^2  for  the 
same,  and  kept  an  account  of  the  eggs  obtained 
while  the  wheat  lasted.  In  16  days  he  got  20 
dozen,  which  averaged  1(5  cents  a  dozen,  thus 
making  clear  $1.20  in  the  two  weeks.  This  is 
at  a  time  when  the  eggs  are  lowest,  for  it  is 
rare  that  they  go  below  25  cents  a  dozen. 

Gridley  Herald :  T.  B.  Hutchins,  of  Central 
House,  will  have  this  year  15,000  two  year-old 
and  6000  thief -year-old  peach  trees,  2000  older 
peach  trees,  1800  apricot  trees,  250  French 
prune  trees,  1000  silver  prune  trees,  160  Bartlett 
pear  trees  and  la  acres  of  grapes,  all  of  which 
will  bear  fruit  this  year.  Most  of  these  are  up- 
on his  own  land,  but  some  are  on  land  of  Mrs. 
Hefner  that  he  renied.  This  gives  him  26,000 
trees  and  18  acres  of  grapes. 

Chico  Enterprise  :  We  learn  that  John  Fin- 
nell,  the  big  iehama  wheat-grower,  is  about  to 
abandon  wheat-growing  and  has  selected  700 
acres  of  his  ranch  to  be  planted  in  the  best 
quality  of  fruit  trees,  believing  that  fruit  is 
more  profitable  than  wheat.  After  years  of  ex- 
perience Mr.  Finnell  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  wheat-growing  is  not  as  profitable  as 
it  used  to  be,  and  that  the  seasons  now  are  bet- 
ter adapted  to  fruit.  We  have  no  doubt  Mr. 
Finnell's  example  will  be  followed  by  more 
than  one  farmer  in  Tehama,  Butte,  Colusa  and 
Olenn  counties  in  the  near  future. 

Oroville  Register:  In  my  travels  in  a  business 
way  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  ask  the  farme  s' 
wives  if  it  paid  to  keep  poultry.  The  answer 
was  always,  yes.  One  would  say :  "  We  use 
eggs  and  chickens  freely,  still  we  sell  enough  to 
more  than  buy  our  groceries."  Another  would 
say :  "  Yes,  indeed.  Why,  1  have  sold  $50 
worth  of  eggs  and  over  $100  worth  of  turkeys." 
Others  would  make  similar  answers,  but  vary- 
ing in  the  amount  of  sales.  Now  I  will  give 
the  figures  as  given  to  me  by  a  small  farmer, 
and  he  >^ bowed  me  the  account  in  his  ranch 
book.  This  account  commenced  January  14, 
1892,  and  ended  January  1,  1893.  This  was  for 
what  was  sold,  taking  no  account  for  what 
was  used  at  home :  "  We  kept  on  an  average 
about  25  hens.  Some  few  died  and  coyotes 
caught  some,  and  we  raised  about  enough  to 
keep  the  stock  good.  Amount  of  eggs  sold.  200 
dozen  for  $48.40.  Seven  chickens,  $1.90.  Paid 
for  feed  $22.37.  Net,  $27.93." 

Oroville  Register :  J.  B.  Tufts,  who  owns  a 
fine  orchard  below  Oroville,  was  in  town  on 
Tuesday  last,  and  in  conversation  he  said:  "We 
will  this  year  have  about  8000  trees  that  will 
bear  some  fruit.  Many  of  these  trees  bad  a 
small  quantity  of  fruit  last  year,  but  they  were 
only  young  trees.  Of  these  we  have  5000  peach, 
1000  almond  and  1000  apricot  trees.  We  have 
between  four  and  five  thousand  that  are  too 
young  to  bear.  This  winter  we  have  set  out 
350  Bartlett  pear  trees  and  500  French  prunes. 
Our  trees  have  made  a  magnificent  growth,  and 
1  know  of  none  that  excelled  them  save  some 
on  the  lands  of  Mr.  W.  Treat,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river.  He  bad  some  peach  trees  that 
he  irrigated  which  were  set  20  feet  apart,  and 
they  made  such  a  rapid  growth  that,  though 
only  two  years  old,  their  branches  interlocked. 
My  two-year-old  almond  trees  are  now  white 
with  blossoms.  Last  year,  when  only  one  year 
old,  they  bore  some  nuts." 

Colusa. 

J.  S.  Hutchins,  of  Butte,  and  G.  W.  Hutchins 
and  Ed.  Hudson,  of  Yuba,  says  the  Register. 
will  have  in  Oolusa  county  3000  apricot,  25U0 
pear,  2500  French  prune  and  3500  peach  trees 
that  will  be  in  bearing  this  year. 

Fresno. 

A  rabbit  drive  at  McMullin's,  Fresno  county, 
Saturday,  was  well  attended  and  1500  or  2000 
long-eared  pests  were  slain. 

Sanger  Herald  :  Melon-growers  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Sanger  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
compete  with  other  portions  of  the  State  iu 
supplying  the  San  Francisco  market.  The  S. 
P.  Co.  has  reduced  the  carload  rate  from  $80  to 
$40,  and  no  doubt  many  parties  here  will  plant 
large  tracts  to  watermelons  and  cantaloupes 
and  try  the  experiment  of  shipping  them  to  the 
metropolis  by  the  bay. 

Humboldt. 

Humboldt  Times  :  The  Areata  Creamery  Co. 
has  ordered  another  "  U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  " 
separator,  which  will  be  placed  in  position 
about  April  1st.  This  will  give  a  separating 
capacity  of  6000  pound"  of  milk  per  hour,  a 
greater  capacity  than  obtained  by  any  other 
creamery  in  the  State.  The  company  is  also 
having  erected  an  80x30  feet  addition  to  the 
hog  pens,  which  will  give  ample  room  for  250 
to  300  head  of  hogs. 

Los  Anseles. 

The  Mazona  almond  plantation  in  Antelope 
valley,  Los  Angeles  county,  continues  to  ex- 
pand. Two  years  ago  there  were,  perhaps,  30 
acres  set  to  trees.  Now  there  are  about  1300 
acres  planted  and  carload  lota  arriving  every  few 
days,  it  promises  to  become,  if  it  is  not 
Already,  the  largest  almond  plantation  in  the 
world. 

The  San  Diego  Unitm  publishes  the  details  of 
a  scheme  for  the  formation  of  an  irrigation 
district,  to  include  all  of  Antelope  valley,  in 
Los  Angeles  county,  embracing  100,000  acres. 
The  survey  for  the  water  development  was 
made  in  1886  by  Colonel  Chalmers  Scott  of  San 
Uiego,  and  a  recent  report  from  him  was  re- 
ceived by  J.  de  Birth  Shorb  and  others  inter- 
ested. The  estimated  cost  of  15  miles  of  ditch, 
bringing  15,000  inches  of  water  to  the  summit 


of  the  valley,  is  placed  at  $160,000.  General 
Beale,  who  owns  the  Tejon,  Castac  and  Liebre 
ranches,  is  interested  in  the  scheme,  as  25,000 
acres  of  the  Liebre  ranch  will  be  included  in  the 
district. 

Mendocino. 
Republican  Press :  H.  0.  Rowlette,  a  profes- 
sional coyote  trapper,  who  has  been  trapping  in 
the  Ford  and  Luce  neighborhood,  had  his 
eflforts  crowned  with  success  one  day  last  week 
by  catching  a  large  coyote  on  County  Treasurer 
Ford's  ranch.  Such  news  as  this  causes  great 
rejoicing  among  the  sheep  men,  as  the  death  of 
a  coyote  can  hardly  be  estimated  in  value  to 
the  sheep  interest.  The  proprietor  of  the  Angle 
ranch  recently  informed  a  Press  reporter  that 
he  considered  the  death  of  one  of  the  varmints 
on  his  ranch  worth  $100  to  him.  Mr.  Rowlette's 
coyote  will  bring  him  $36,  there  being  besides 
the  State  and  county  bounty  a  district  bounty 
of  $25. 

Oranse. 

Santa  Ana  Blade:  Four  hundred  cases  of 
eggs  were  shipped  out  of  Santa  Ana  Monday. 
This  means  12,000  dozen  or  144,000  eggs.  While 
this  was  a  large  shipment,  it  is  nothing  un- 
usual for  Santa  Ana. 

Santa  Ana  Blade:  Shipments  of  butter  from 
this  city  are  large,  being  from  8000  to  6000 
pounds  per  week.  The  Fairview  and  West- 
minster creameries  are  running  to  their  full 
capacity,  and,  although  the  output  is  large,  no 
trouble  in  marketing  is  found.  Yesterday  the 
Westminster  creamery  shipped  900  pounds. 

Placer. 


ranch  to  Henry  Tinken  of  St.  Louis,  and  since 
then  we  hear  it  rumored  that  Mr.  Tinken,  in 
addition  to  setting  out  100  acres  to  lemons  this 
reason,  will  put  in  a  submerged  dam  on  the 
Escondido  river  and  thereby  develop  enough 
water  to  care  for  his  trees.  He  will  also  build 
on  the  place  and  make  other  permanent  im- 
provements. 

San  Jacinto  Register  :  We  have  it  from  very 
good  anth'^rity  that  the  Casa  Loma  ranch, 
owned  by  Mr.  Pico,  has  been  sold  to  the  Bear 
Valley  Land  Co.  at  a  good  price  per  acre.  It 
was  purchased  for  the  enormous  amount  of 
water  that  is  known  to  be  on  it,  and  will  be  de- 
veloped shortly.  Of  the  2700  acres,  Mr.  Pico 
reserves  but  500  acres,  which  he  intends  to  im- 
prove in  many  ways  that  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
valley.  The  price  paid  will  be  given  to  the 
public  within  a  few  weeks. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Oxflphic:  The  postofiSce  store  contains 
another  fine  assortment  of  oranges,  lemons 
and  limes.  They  are  from  the  orchard  of  J.  F. 
Dana,  on  the  adobe.  Among  the  different  va- 
rieties are  Washington  Navel,  Mediterranean 
Sweet  and  Maltese  Blood  oranges,  also  Eureka 
lemons  and  Mexican  limes.  Several  experts 
declared  the  limes  to  be  the  largest  and  finest 
specimens  they  bad  ever  seen. 

Santa  Clara. 

Oovemor  Markham  has  appointed  and  com- 
missioned James  T.  Rocker  and  T.  W.  Hobson 
Agricultural  Directors  in  Santa  Clara  county. 

Santa  Cruz. 


days  ago.  He  told  a  Sentinel  representative 
that  he  sold  $1000  worth  of  raisins  off  the  ranch 
last  year. 

Hanford  SerUinel :  Tulare  county  is  not  only 
the  greatest  producer  of  wheat  in  the  State,  but 
its  raisins,  peaches,  oranges  and  lemons  are  the 
biggest,  best  and  most  abundant.  The  county 
also  is  in  the  lead  in  the  production  of  pork. 
According  to  the  last  report  of  the  assessors  of 
the  different  counties,  this  county  has  more 
hogs  than  any  other  county  in  the  State. 

Hanford  Sentinel :  The  Tulare  Irrigation 
District  has  at  last  completed  its  water  system, 
and  the  water  is  now  running  in  the  canal. 
The  system  comprises  193  miles  of  new  main 
and  lateral  canals,  varying  in  width  from  20  to 
60  feet.  48  miles  of  new  lateral  canals,  ranging 
from  8  to  20  feet  in  bed  width,  besides  59  miles 
of  canals,  or  canals  purchased  with  the  Kaweah 
and  Rocky  Ford  system.  This  gives  the  district 
a  total  length  of  canals  of  112  miles.  The  dis- 
trict embraces  40,620  acres  and  was  organized 
August  24,  1889. 

Delta:  Minor  Doss  left  at  this  oflSne  Thurs- 
day a  number  of  fine  clusters  of  oranges  he  ob- 
tained in  O.  Frost's  orchard,  near  Porterville. 
Mr.  Frost  has  80  acres  in  citrus  fruits,  and  for- 
merly resided  iu  Riverside.  The  oranges  con- 
sisted of  Navels,  Mediterranean  Sweets  and 
Jenny  Lind,  all  from  four-year-old  budded 
trees.  All  his  fruit  has  been  marketed,  and 
the  best  oranges  have  been  shipped.  Four 
years  ago  the  land  on  which  these  oranges  were 
grown  was  dry  and  uncultiva'ed.  He  has  on 
his  ranch  lemons.  White  Adriatic  figs,  prunes, 
bananas  and  oranges.  His  oranges  netted  him 
$1.50  per  tree  this  year. 

Visalia  Delia:  The  Kaweah  Lemon  Company 
incorporated  last  year  by  Adolph  L''vis,  W.  H. 
Hammond.  J.  F.  Jordan,  D.  G.  Overall  and 
Major  C.  F.  Berry,  purchased  124  acres  of  land 
from  J.  W.  C.  Pogne  at  Lime  Kiln.  This  land 
adjoins  Mr.  Pogue's  lemon  orchard.  Eight 
acres  were  planted  last  spring,  and  the  trees 
made  a  remarkably  fine  growth,  and  out  of  800 
trees  only  two  failed  to  grow,  and  they  are  only 
dormant  and  will  sprout  again.  The  trees  were 
two-year-olds  grafted  on  three-year-old  roots, 
so  that  the  trees  are  virtually  five  years  old. 
They  will  bear  this  season.  The  trees  were  not 
affected  by  frost  at  all  and  are  strong  and  vig- 
orous. The  stockholders  of  the  company  held 
a  meeting  recently  and  decided  to  plant  42 
more  acres  at  once  to  lemons. 

Porterville  Enterprise:  In  an  interview  our 
representative  had  with  three  orange  and  lemon 
nurserymen  in  Porterville  this  week,  they  state 
that  the  number  of  trees  purchased  from  them 
so  far  this  season  has  been:  Hudson  &  Morton, 
8637;  C.  W.  Smith,  7796;  and  M.  A.  Burgess, 
over  5000.  Those  purchasing  to  any  great  ex- 
tent are:  J.  J.  Cairns.  Hiram  Bailey,  J.  W. 
Curtis,  Witt,  Rev.  Flanders,  E.  F.  Denton,  B.  S. 
Wales,  J.  J.  Owens,  Mrs.  O.  P.  Duncan,  J.  T. 
Bearss,  Rev.  French,  H.  Lees,  Gerrould  &  Bar- 
clay, Dr.  George,  C.  T.  Brown,  J.  S.  White,  J. 
Fred  Kessing,  J.  W.  Curri'*,  J.  D.  Tyler.  J.  E. 
Shuey,  C.  0.  Reed,  H.  Zimmerman,  H.  Mac- 
Donald.  Mrs.  E.  Beid,  Mr.  Davidson  and  Mar- 
renner  &  Lane.  This  is  only  the  beginning,  as 
as  many,  if  not  more,  will  be  put  out  before 
the  season  closes. 

Yolo. 

Woodland  Mail:  Several  farmers  living  in 
Willow  Oak  Park  are  making  arrangements  for 
forming  a  joint  stock  company  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  creamery.  It  is  their  intention 
to  put  iu  a  complete  plant  and  one  of  suflBcient 
capacity  to  handle  all  the  milk  they  can  secure. 

OREGON. 

Salem  Slalesman:  A  prominent  fruit-grower 
has  called  the  attention  of  the  writer  to  the 
fact  that  California  apples  are  being  shipped 
into  Salem  and  retailed  through  this  city  by  a 
number  of  merchants.  These  apples  and  the 
boxes  containing  them  are  infested  with  San 
Jose  scale.  The  selling  of  these  apples  is  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  State  and  subjects  the 
person  selling  them  to  the  penalty  of  a  fine  not 
less  than  $25.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  pests  of 
California,  and,  shipped  in  here  as  they  are, 
will  undoubtedly  cause  the  orchards  of  this 
country,  which  in  the  past  have  been  free  from 
this  pernicious  scale,  to  become  infested  with 
it  and  do  an  irreparable  injury  to  the  fruit- 
growers and  the  future  prosperity  of  this  conn- 
try.  


Three  and  One-Half  Days  to  the  World'i 
Fair. 

We  take  pieaiure  in  adviHini;  the  readers  of  Ibe  Pacific 
Rural  Pbbss  ttiat  the  UNION  PACIFIC  is  tte  most 
direct  aod  quickeat  line  from  San  FraucHsco  aod  all 
points  In  California  to  the  WORLD  S  rhlH. 

It  U  the  UNLV  LINE  running  PulU  an'g  latest  Im- 
proved vegtlhuled  Drawlng-Room  Sleepers  and  Dining 
Cara  Irom  Sua  Prancmco  to  Chicago  without  change,  and 
only  one  change  o'  care  to  New  York  or  Boston. 

s'elen  TourUt  Excursions  via  the  UNI  ■>N  PACIPC 
leave  San  Fr^ncuco  iv  ry  Thursday  for  Chlcajro,  New 
York  and  Boston  In  ch  irge  of  experienced  managen, 
wh  >  give  their  personal  ait-ntlon  ti  the  oomforc  of 
ladi  8  and  children  traveling  alone. 

Steamship  Tickets  to  an  <  from  all  points  In  Europe. 

For  tick  te  to  the  World's  Fair  and  all  points  east  and 
for  Sleeping-Car  ac^ommodatl  ns  call  on  or  addrees 
D.  W.  Hitchcock,  General  Agent  Union  PaciBc  System, 
No  1  Montgomery  street,  Sfan  rranclsco. 


$600,000 

To  L0*«  l»  ANY  AHOl'ST    AT    THi    VMT    LOWEST  HAMIT 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  s'curity  in  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCHULLtR,  Room  8,  420  California  street,  Md 
Francisco. 


NOTICE. 

THE  ANNUAL  MKETINO  OFTHK  STOCKHOLDERS 
r  f  the  Or  •  ngers'  Butiocss  Ass'>clatlon,  a  corporation, 
for  the  election  o"  a  B  srd  of  Directors,  and  for  the 
tran»actlon  of  sui  h  other  busin'>se  as  may  properly  come 
bffore  it,  will  b'  held  at  No.  108  Davis  strett,  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  WE  NE4DA V,  April  13  h,  189a 
I  C.  STEELE,  President 
CHARLES  WOOD,  Secretary. 


Placer  Herald:  The  Placer  foothills  have 
been  enjoying  the  exhilarating  air  of  spring, 
with  all  its  attendant  joys  and  beauties,  in- 
cluding the  green  grass  and  wildflowers,  for 
several  weeks.  The  green  grass  has  been  with 
us  all  winter,  the  spring-like  suushine  is  always 
ours  in  the  winter  months  between  rains,  and 
the  wilddowers  come  to  us  as  early  as  they  ap- 
pear to  anybody  in  California.  The  fact  is, 
these  things  are  so  common  in  the  delightful 
Sierra  foothills  that  we  forget  to  mention  them. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento  News:  Those  who  sent  East  for 
wire  for  their  hop  trellis  work  this  season  have 
received  it,  and  in  the  Menke  yards  especially 
there  is  a  scene  of  busy  activity.  The  plowing 
aod  pruning  is  all  completed  iu  the  yards  that 
are  high  enough  not  to  be  eSected  by  the  recent 
heavy  rains  and  high  water,  but  those  whose 
yards  lie  low  are  terribly  delayed  on  account  of 
the  condition  of  the  soil,  which  prevents  any 
work  being  done  at  present.  The  new  yards 
that  have  been  planted  this  season  are  all  look- 
ing well,  and  if  the  weather  is  at  all  seasonable 
from  this  time  on,  there  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  crops  in  this  section  that  has  been  har- 
vested for  many  years.  Encouraging  reports 
have  also  been  received  from  Sonoma  county, 
but  the  acreage  in  that  neighborhood  will  not 
be  within  100  acres  as  large  as  was  at  tirst  re- 
ported, on  account  of  so  many  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  would  put  off  planting  out 
new  yards  until  next  year. 

San  Benito. 

HoUister  F\ree  Lance:  What  a  glorious  pros- 
pect there  is  ahead  for  a  prosperous  season  ! 
Just  as  the  ground  was  commencing  to  harden 
on  the  surface,  and,  at  some  points,  bake  and 
crack,  the  rain  commenced  pouring  down,  and 
last  Saturday  half  an  inch  had  fallen — plenty 
enough  for  all  immediate  purposes. 

San  Bernardino. 

The  Governor  has  appointed  the  following 
commissioners  to  complete  the  organizatioo  of 
the  county  of  Riverside:  D.  Q.  Mitchell,  Perris; 
John  McLaren,  San  Jacinto,  and  H.  Morse, 
Frank  A.  Miller  aud  0.  A.  Smith,  all  of  River- 
side. 

Ontario  Observer:  The  idea  has  prevailed  that 
English  walnuts  of  a  good  quality  cannot  be 
grown  in  the  interior  lands.  This  opinion  is 
shown  to  be  unfounded  by  the  superb  walnuts 
produced  by  E.  M.  Hatch.  Nor  Rivera,  nor 
any  section  of  California,  can  equal  thera  for 
quality.  They  are,  beyond  question,  the  finest 
walnuts  produced  in  Southern  California,  as 
any  expert  must  admit.  A  ten-acre  grove  of 
such  trees  would  prove  a  bonanza. 

Ontario  Observer:  George  B.  Ford  has  on  his 
grove  on  A  street  an  eight-year-old  Lisbon 
lemon  tree  from  which  be  has  picked,  the  last 
two  months,  live  boxes  of  lemons,  and  on  which 
there  are  now  two  boxes  of  young  fruit  which 
will  soon  mature.  As  a  lemon  tree  will  bear 
more  boxes  of  fruit  in  a  year  than  an  orange 
tree,  and  as  the  demand  for  lemons  will  always 
be  greater  than  the  domestic  supply,  Mr.  Ford 
has  wisely  concluded  to  plant  the  20-acre  tract 
recently  purchased  to  lemon  trees. 

Ottrograph:  The  Byrne  ranch  of  80  acres, 
more  or  less,  at  Crafton,  was  sold  this  week  by 
Messrs.  R.  J.  Waters  and  A.  P.  Kitching  to 
.Messrs.  E.  G.  Judson  and  F.  E.  Brown  for 
$30,000.  Twenty  acres  of  the  ranch  is  now  iu 
oranges,  ten  acres  in  peaches  and  apricots  and 
ten  acres  in  vines.  The  vines  will  be  rooted  up 
and  the  unimproved  portion  graded  and  planted 
to  orange  trees.  This  will  make  50  acres  to  be 
planted.  This  ranch  is  a  fine  one,  and,  when  it 
is  improved,  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  properties 
in  this  vicinity. 

San  Dlesro. 

Perris  New  Bra:  The  Wolfskill  tract,  con- 
taining 13,500  acres,  and  lying  east  of  the  Perris 
irrigation  district,  has  been  sold,  through  the 
ai^ency  of  E.  C.  Webster,  to  F.  E.  Brown  of  the 
Bear  Valley  Company  for  $235,000.  The  land  is 
one  of  the  finest  tracts  in  southern  California, 
and  the  fact  of  its  having  been  bought  by  the 
Bear  Valley  Company  evidently  means  the  es- 
tablishment of  another  irrigation  enterprise  in 
the  valley. 

Escondido  Advocate:  Last  week  the  Advocate 
noticed  the  sale  of  220  acres  of  the  R.  A.  Thomas  ' 


Watsonyille  Rustler :  Superintendent  Waters 
of  the  beet  sugar  factory  has  a  force  of  men  at 
work  boring  for  an  artesian  water  flow.  After 
sinking  to  a  depth  of  200  feet  in  the  lot  on 
which  the  Pajaro  Valley  railroad  depot  is  situ- 
ated, that  location  was  abandoned  and  another 
well  is  being  sunk  on  the  factory  lot  near  the 
Ford-street  entrance  to  the  grounds. 

Watoonville  iiiw«/<!r:  M.  A.  Hudson,  W.  A. 
Beck  and  Frank  Blackburn  were  in  San  Fran- 
cisco last  week  purchasing  machinery  for  irri- 
gating their  strawberry  field-'  on  the  Monterey 
side  of  the  river.  Beck  and  Blackburn  will 
plant  24  acres  to  strawberries,  while  Mark 
Hudson  will  put  in  about  15  acres  this  season. 
These  gentlemen  propose  to  pump  water  from 
the  river  for  irrigation  purposes. 

Sonoma. 

A  sale  of  300  bales  of  hops  recently  took 
place  in  Santa  Rosa,  at  17  cents,  says  the  Demo- 
crat. 

Sebastopol  Tinges:  Otis  Allen,  the  pioneer 
hop-grower,  advises  all  persons  engaged  in 
growing  hops  to  put  the  very  best  grade  of  hops 
on  the  market.  The  advice  would  also  apply 
to  all  farm  produce. 

Dry  Creek  Cor.  to  Cloverdale  Reveille:  J.  C. 
Mitchell,  a  large  poultry  raiser  of  Dry  Creek 
was  in  Cloverdale  Wednesday.  Mr.  Mitchell 
has  about  100  laying  bens  from  which  he 
gathers  every  week  35  dozen  eggs,  which  are 
shipped  to  a  San  Francisco  firm  and  bring  the 
highest  market  figure.  He  has  also  a  large 
number  of  turkeys  and  is  fully  convinced  that 
the  poultry  business  can  be  made  to  pay  a  very 
remunerative  profit. 

Cloverdale  Reveille:  Sonoma  county  farmers 
have  no  reason  to  complain  that  they  have  not 
had  rain  enough  for  all  purposes  unless  it  be 
for  cultivating  the  soil.  In  this  respect  the 
precipitation  hhS  been  too  great  aud  farmers 
are  inclined  to  use  "  cuss  words "  to  relieve 
their  pent-up  dissatisfaction  at  the  pluvial 
waste  that  has  taken  place.  Be  cheerful,  gen- 
tlemen; you  may  wish  you  had  more  of  it  be- 
fore the  '93  period  is  over. 

Sutter. 

Farmer:  The  work  in  the  hop  fields  at  Nico- 
laus  is  active  and  this  industry  furnishes  a  large 
amount  of  labor.  The  Four  Corners  says  that 
by  the  first  of  April  no  less  than  275  men  will 
be  employed  in  the  hop  yards  lying  within  two 
miles  of  Wheatland.  This  will  mean  some- 
thing more  than  $8000  distributed  among  the 
workmen  monthly. 

Tehama. 

Red  Bluff  Newt:  The  storm  which  we  have 
been  experiencing  is  perhaps  the  most  severe 
which  has  ever  visited  Tehama  county,  lonked 
at  from  a  sheep  man's  point  of  view.  While 
some  dock  owners  boast  of  escaping  with  slight 
loss  to  lambs,  vet  in  general  the  loss  is  very 
heavy,  and  some  owners  will  have  no  increase 
whatever  in  the  flocks  when  the  mountain 
drives  are  made.  The  prolonged  cold  and  wet 
weather  has  kept  the  grasses  from  growing, 
consequently  ewes  are  poor  and  give  but  little 
nourishment  to  the  increase  which  survives 
the  storm  which  prevails,  and  the  young  will 
not  be  in  condition  to  drive  when  the  migra- 
tory time  comes.  There  is  no  comparison  in 
severity  to  the  present  storm  for  20  years  past, 
at  least  not  since  the  year  1867.  Sheep  men 
are  much  discouraged,  because  they  have  had 
a  very  hard  deal. 

Tulare. 

Delta:  The  several  hundred  acres  of  fruit 
trees  planted  this  season  are  being  added  to  by 
many  orchardists.  The  total  acreage  planted 
in  this  vicinity  will  be  large. 

Exeter  Cor.  TVnu!* :  The  wild  flowers  are  out 
in  all  their  variegated  profusion.  We  have  the 
best  prospects  for  a  large  crop  we  have  had  for 
years.  Tree-planting  is  nearly  done — a  few  Gr- 
and lemons  to  plant  yet. 

Delta:  G.  H.  Clement,  of  Orosi,  paid  the 
Delta  a  visit  Thursday.  He  says  that  he  ban 
300  acres  in  wheat  that  will  make  a  fine  stand. 
The  grain  in  his  country  is  doing  well,  and  the 
prospect  of  large  crops  is  good.  April  showers 
will  assure  enormous  yields. 

H.  D.  Barton,  who  purchased  26  acres  three 
miles  north  of  Hanford  three  vears  ago,  pavlne 
therefor  $150  an  acre,  refused  $300  an  acre  •  few 
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WALTER  A.WOOD 

MOWER  GEARING. 


The  cutting  apparatus  and 
gearing  are  the  vital  parts  of  a 
mower.  Walter  A.  Wood 
makes  the  best  yet  produced. 

The  gearing    is  powerful, 
compact,  durable,  and  has  the 
proper  speed.     It  is  wonder- 
fully simple.    It  is  a 
mechanical  triumph. 
The    Wood  mower 
is  equally  well  made  in  every 
part.     It  is  built  to  do  good 
work  and  do  it  better,  if  possi- 
ble, than  any  other  machine. 
Its  record  is  "  away  up." 


WALTER  A.  WOOD 
HAY  RAKES. 


j    STEEL  AXLES  and  WHEELS. 

[   MAKE  EASY  WORK 

I    FOR  HORSE  AND  DRIVER. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Harvester  Co. 

PORTLAND,  OR. 

 OR  

FRANK  BROTHERS, 

88  &  85  MAIN  ST.,     SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ONB  MAN  AND  TEAM  instead  of  two. 
TWENTY  ACRES  A  DAT  inatead  of  ten. 


NO  SIDE  DRAFT 

as  COTTER  BARiscarrled 
entirely  on  Moln  Wheel*. 

7|rnnT  hoover  wm  do  as 
-rUU  I  much  with  one 
team  as  two  4.foot  machines, 
SATING  half  the  corners. 


Has  DO  nuts  or  obstructions  on  top; 
the  obliquely 

RECESSED  GUARDS 

Bolt  to  finger  bar  with  nuts  on  under  side, 
leaving  urpet  side  of  cutter  bar  per/ectly 
smooth  «utface. 


MAIN  WHEELS  marie  interchangeable  — one  wheel  fits  either  side  of  mower.    THE  EOOT  1.1  FT  raises 
cutter  bar  with  txrfect  ease  withnat  the  aid  of  hand  lever,  the  first  ever  made.    EASILT  TILTED. 
TUC    QTANnARFI    Mfltt/PR  can  be  entirely  tal^en  a'^art  and  put  together  sgaln  bv  the  farmer  with 
■  nb    0innunnu    IWIUtI  tn  »  common  wrench.    SKND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 

©tanton,  Thomson  &  Co, 


Ifarmers'  XJnion, 


SA.lSr   JOSE,  CAL., 


DEERFIELD 

Steel 
Harness! 

No  Iloiitiletim_No  Traces. 

No  injury  to  trees  or  vines. 
With  the  New  Deeifield, each 
horse  is  harnessed  separately 
in  usual  way.    Fits  any  team. 

PRICE  PERSET,  $17,50 

Send  for  testimonials. 

G.G.Wickson&Co. 

3  AS  Front  St.,  San  Fran. 
221  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
141  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 


aaTCRAVIlTa  C0MFAXT7, 

Engravlngi  made  from  photographs,  drawings  anu  original  designs,  for  newspaper,  book,  card  and  Job  printing 
Kngraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  maBuacrlpt,  legal  dooumecits,  wills, 
contracts,  signatures,  portraits,  buildings,  maohlnery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  aoouracy.  Photo- 

Srkpbg,  st«reoioopio  views,  eta,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reauoed.  Slides  tor  magls lanterns  mada  from  photographs 
thognkphi,  uid  steel  or  wood  engravings,  eto.   Satisfaction  guaraoteod,  Ajeats  w*n(ed  In  all  cl||«9  ^4  ID  s|l 
iO'WVf'  fi^Aj^!  for  f^r*i»er  ipiorroMlon,  DlTlT  KnastYmfl  COv  2?9  V«rk9t  Sf.|  9SP  FnpetBeo, 


WE   DON'T  WANT 


HAWAI 


or:  California:  either. 


The 

Lightest, 
Strongest, 
Cheapest 
and  best 
Fencing 
in  the 
World. 
90  lbs.  to 
100  rods. 


-Only  want  to  fence  it  in 

With  the 
New 

Waukegan 

Steel 
Barbed 
Fence 
Wire. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 


WASHBURN  &  MGEN  MFG.  OO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
8  AND  10  PINE  STREET. 


IN  1893 


All  Roads  Lead  to  Chicago. 
FHE  CHICAGO.  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY 
LEADS  THE  VAN, 

EXCURSION  RATES  TO  THE  WORLD'S  PAIR. 

WRITE  OR  APPLY  TO  112  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

p.  D.  MEYER,  Pase.  Agt.  G.  L.  OANPIRT.D.  Gen'I  Agt. 


PROTECT   YOUR  TREES 


■WITH. 


GILMAN  STULETREE  PROTECTOR. 

Obeapest,  Beat  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines 
from  Frost.  Sunburn,  Rabbits,  Squtrtels,  Boreis  and  Other 
Tree  Pesta. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  using  them  send 
for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 
Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

4aO  NINTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


THE  PACIFIC 
TREE  PROTECTOR 

HAS  PBOVBD  FOB  PiVB  YEARS  AN  A  RSOLUTB 
PHOTEOTTON  FROM  SUNBURN,  RABBITS,  bQUlB- 
RBiLS  AND  OrHBB  TREE  PESTS.  DO  NOT  INJURE 
YOUR  YOUNG  TREES  BY  PUTTING  ABOUND  THEM 
TABBED  FRET  OB  OTHER  BLACK  MATERIAL. 

ia-  WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES,  PRICES  AND  TESTI- 
MONIALS. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

SOLE  MANUFACTCRKRS, 
30  &  S-a    FIRST   STREET.   SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


SPRAYING  MACHINERY. 

ORIGINAL  AND  BEST  [IN  THE  WOBLD. 
Send  lor  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List, 

With  BOSTON  WOVEN  H08B  AND  BUBBBB  CO. 

Forwtrly  Jf^  c»lifoini<^  Street, 
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l^ATRO^IS  Of  ]Z^USBA^IE)F^Y. 
From  Worthy  Master  Davis. 

Honor  yourself  by  getting  a  few  new 
names  for  your  Grange  !  Give  the  Master 
some  work  to  do  under  the  head  "  Confer- 
ring Degrees." 

Bro  Noyes  will  please  tell  us  through  the 
Rural  what  Stockton  (kange  is  doing. 
You  have  all  been  too  quiet  at  Stockton 
lately.    Let  us  hear  from  you  ! 

Sacramento  County  Patrons  have  been 
quiet  a  long  time,  but,  as  they  have  had  to 
be  at  the  legislature  guarding  farmers'  in- 
terests, we  can  in  part  excuse  their  silence. 
From  this  time  right  along,  we  shall  expect 
news  notes  from  all  of  Sacramento  County 
Granges. 

From  Santa  Clara  and  from  Santa  Cruz 
counties  you  may  expect  to  pet  words  of 
cheer  and  reports  of  Grange  growth  during 
the  coming  months. 

Election  of  officers  both  in  the  State  and 
National  Granges  will  be  held  this  fall. 
There  ought  to  be  a  full  attendance  at  our 
annual  session  at  Petaluma  next  October, 
for  no  more  important  work  for  the  Good  of 
the  Order  can  arise  than  the  selection  of  a 
competent  and  zealous  corps  of  officers,  who 
are  to  serve  the  Order  for  the  next  two  years. 

Petalumi  and  Two  Rock  Granges  had  a 
joint  meeting  March  25th  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  the  Third  and  Fourth  Degrees 
and  enjoying  the  bounteous  Harvest  Feast. 
The  meeting  was  a  success  and  accom- 
plished good  for  the  Order. 

Supply  yourself  with  documents  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Grange  and  start  nut 
for  some  Grange  missionary  work  !  You 
can,  if  you  will,  get  a  charter  list  for  several 
new  Granges,  for  which  the  State  Grange 
will  pay  you  quite  liberally.  Try  the  plan  1 
There  should  be  a  host  of  new  Granges 
organized  in  California  this  summer.  You, 
gentle  reader,  should  help  do  the  work. 
Let  some  of  the  sisters  take  this  work  in 
hand.  That  they  will  make  a  success  of  it 
is  a  safe  proposition  on  which  to  calculate 
intelligently. 

The  Master  sincerely  requests  eath  and 
c'.iery  officer  of  the  State  Grange  to  make  an 
effort  to  organize  at  least  one  Grange  during 
the  spring.  Try  and  come  to  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  State  Grange  with  a  report  of 
"  Granges  organized "  as  a  part  of  your 
year's  work. 

Kansas  has  a  farmers'  mutual  insurance 
company.  It  has  been  doing  a  successful 
business.  All  policies  are  limited  to  farm 
property.  The  company  has  been  in  busi- 
ness ten  years  in  McPherson  County.  You 
know  that  Kansas  is  not  as  safe  a  State  for 
the  insurance  business  as  is  our  chosen  Cal- 
ifornia. Yet  notice  the  rate  per  cent  for 
insurance.  Two-fifths  of  one  per  cent  for  a 
term  of  five  years,  according  to  the  report, 
is  what  it  has  cost  the  farmer  of  Kansas  to 
insure  his  property.  The  company  carries 
risks,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  F. 
A.  Waugb,  of  more  than  $3,000,000.  Isn't  it 
about  time  the  California  farmers  were  car- 
rying their  own  insurance?  There  is  enough 
to  be  saved  in  one  year  by  the  farmers  of 
this  State  in  insurance  alone  tn  run  the 
Grange  for  25  years.  The  State  Granges  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Connecticut,  Delaware 
and  New  York  have  made  a  great  success  of 
their  insurance  business. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  one  to  sell  a  roll  of 
butter  that  is  "  short  weight,"  and  if  it  is  not 
genuine  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  the 
row,  it  must  be  branded  "  Bogus  Butter." 
Buyers  will  confer  a  favor  on  farmers  by  re- 
porting any  violation  of  this  law. 

What  a  great  many  people,  who  live  in 
the  country,  and  who  have  to  go  to  town 
over  roads  that  are  well  nigh  impassable,  yet 
who  are  compelled  to  pay  heavy  taxes, 
would  like  to  know  is,  "  who  has  charge  of 
the  county  roads  about  this  time;"  and  fur- 
ther they  would  be  pleased  to  know  why 
somebody  does  not  make  some  eflfort  to  put 
these  public  roads  in  better  condition. 

Arbor  Day  ought  to  be  duly  observed  by 
every  subordinate  Grange  in  the  United 
States.  The  Master  does  not  wish  to  fix  an 
arbitrary  day,  for  local  conditinns  ought 
always  to  be  fully  considered.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  it;  each  Grange  ought 
to  plant  a  few  trees  and  vines  every  year. 
If  one  of  your  members  has  died  during  the 
year,  what  more  fitting  monument  than  a 
splendid  Magnolia  tree  planted  at  the  head 
of  the  grave  ?  If  the  hand  of  death  has 
spared  your  Grange,  then  your  public  school 
grounds  or  your  Grange  hall  grounds  can 
justly  claim  the  ornament  and  protection 
which  Arbor  Day  will  bestow.  Not  only 
the  planting  of  trees  and  vines,  but  the 
planting  of  seeds  of  thought  by  means  of 
poems,  readings,   reci'.ations,  essays  and 


other  literary  work  should  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Arbor  Day's  programme.  Let  me 
urge  upon  every  Grange  in  California  the 
importance  of  the  proper  observance  of 
Arbor  Day.  Ask  your  members  to  come,  at 
some  regular  meeting,  about  an  hour  early, 
each  bring  a  tree,  plant  or  vine,  and  each 
bring  the  tool  with  which  to  set  it  out. 
Then,  by  each  Patron's  planting  his  or  her 
own  contribution,  a  monument  of  Fidelity 
will  be  erected,  the  labor  of  the  day  will  be 
made  easy  and  the  variety  of  plant  life  will 
be  great.  Will  you  observe  Arbor  Day? 
Let  the  meeting  in  the  hall  contribute  to  the 
observance  of  Arbor  Day. 

There  is  a  better  time  coming  for  agricul- 
ture and  agriculturists.  Much  depends  on 
the  united  action  of  the  farmers  of  the 
nation  as  to  what  shall  be  the  benefit  that  is 
to  be  theirs.  They  must  act  as  a  unit;  must 
act  unselfishly;  must  act  intelligently  and 
the  reward  will  be  something  surprising. 
Anything  that  tends  to  help  general  agri- 
culture ought  to  receive  the  support  of  all 
farmers.  The  Grange  is  the  great  organi- 
zation that  has  been  to  the  front  in  the 
farmers'  behalf.  You  ought  to  stand  by  the 
Grange,  for  it  has  fought  your  battles  at 
times  and  in  places  where,  as  an  individual, 
you  would  have  been  perfectly  helpless. 
Remember  this,  fellow  farmer,  and  when 
you  are  willing  to  help  and  be  helped,  join 
the  Grange  nearest  your  home. 

Farmers'  Institutes  and  Pomona  Granges 
are  doing  great  good  for  the  farmers  of  this 
nation.  We  regret  that  California  does  not 
have  more  of  them.  There  are  but  four 
Pomona  Granges  in  this  State.  There 
should  be  at  least  twenty.  San  Joaquin, 
Sacramento  and  Sonoma  counties  have  de- 
rived great  good  from  their  Pomona 
Granges.  We  are  also  glad  to  note  that 
Sutter,  Fresno,  Tulare,  Alameda  and  Sacra 
mento  counties  have  had  splendid  County 
Farmers'  Institutes.  These  farmers'  meet 
ings  have  been  great  educators,  and  the  day 
has  arrived  when  the  farmer  is  known  as  one 
well  qualified  for  any  position  and  compe- 
tent to  discharge  any  duty  that  may  be  im- 
posed or  put  upon  him.  There  was  a  time 
not  too  many  years  ago,  when  the  farmer 
was  looked  upon  simply  as  a  good,  honest 
"clodhopper."  But,  thanks  to  Grange 
Alliance,  Farmers'  Institutes  and  like  organ- 
izations, the  farmer  is  a  peer  among  his 
peers  as  a  financier,  a  law-maker,  a  speaker, 
a  parliamentarian,  and,  best  of  all,  a  full 
grown  and  respected  American  citizen. 
May  his  influence  increase  as  his  fitness 
for  all  these  duties  increases  !  We  believe 
it  will,  and  look  to  the  Grange  as  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  good  work  yet  to  be  done. 

Santa  Rosa,  March  27,  1893. 


Opposed  to  Annexation. 

At  its  last  meeting,  Eden  Grange,  of  Hay 
wards,  adopted  the  following  resolutions 
condemnatory  of  the  proposal  to  annex  the 
Hawaiian  group  of  islands  to  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment: 

Resohjed,  First — That  annexation  would 
not  tend  to  increase  the  wealth  or  power  of 
the  United  States,  but  would  largely  tend  to 
increase  the  national  expenditures  in  prop- 
erly maintaining  a  large  naval  and  land  force 
at  or  near  the  islands,  and  also  in  maintain- 
ing a  civil  service  corps. 

Second — The  native  population  of  the 
islands  is  undoubtedly  attached  to  its  native 
rulers  and  to  its  form  of  government,  estab- 
lished for  more  than  a  thousand  years 
It  numbers  about  40,000  inhabitants.  Nine- 
tenths  of  them  read  and  write,  not  only  their 
own  language,  but  most  of  them  also  the 
English  language.  They  are  an  enlightened, 
Christian  people  and  not  ignorant  pagans. 

Third — The  Grange  is  opposed  to  the 
mongrel  foreign  population,  consisting  of 
about  30,000  Chinese,  10,000  Japanese  and 
10,000  Portuguese,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
nationalities  which  now  occupy  the  islands, 
and  which,  if  incorporated  by  annexation, 
must  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States  as  they  are  now  citizens  of  the 
islands.  There  are  also  now  living  on  the 
islands  about  1300  English,  about  300  Ger- 
mans and  about  2000  Americans  and  their 
descendants — a  most  heterogeneous  mass  of 
humanity. 

Fourth— We  are  opposed  to  the  overthrow 
of  an  established  government,  as  was 
that  of  the  Hawaiian  islands,  and  of  a  party, 
numbering  less  than  100,  usurping  all  gov- 
ernmental authority  and  maintaining  them- 
selves in  their  usurped  power  by  the  aid  of 
the  arms  of  the  United  States,  unauthorized 
by  the  government  of  the  same. 

'F\{\\i-~-Resohied,  That  the  Grange  believes 
in  keeping  faith  with  other  nations;  that  in 
1845  the  United  States  entered  into  a 
solemn  treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  France 
whereby  neither  would,  without  the  consent 
of  the  other  two  contracting  powers,  assume 
dominion  over  the  Hawaiian  islands. 


The  Secretary's  Colnmn. 

By  A.  T.  DKwsr,  Seorstarr  State  Oran^  of  Cklifornik. 


Washington,  Vaca  Valley,  Yuba  City, 
Bennett  Valley  and  Lodi  Granges  have  been 
among  the  first  to  send  in  reports,  dues  and 
fees  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31st. 

Eureka  Grange,  at  Auburn,  is  in  need 
of  aid.  Roseville  Grange  is  prosperous  and 
Sister  Cross,  of  the  latter,  is  in  favor  of  its 
members  making  a  fraternal  visit  to  Eureka. 

The  visit  of  Master  Davis,  members 
from  neighboring  Granges  invited  and  other 
Patrons  will  make  the  meeting  of  San  Jose 
Grange  on  Saturday,  April  ist,  a  notable 
and  no  doubt  pleasant  event. 

•EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING. 

The  S.  G.  Ex.  Com.  meets  at  10  a.  m. 
Tuesday  next.  The  matter  of  appointments 
for  State  Grange  Lecturers  will  be  con- 
sidered, and  such  other  business  as  may 
properly  come  before  a  semi-annual  meet- 
ing. 

Passed  Beyond. — On  Sunday  morning 
last,  Mrs.  D.  G.  Howe,  aged  84  years, 
mother  of  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Dewey,  Past  Ceres 
of  the  State  Grange,  passed  quietly  from 
earthly  to  eternal  life.  More  than  21  years 
of  her  pure  and  worthy  life  was  shared  in 
our  Oakland  home,  where  loving  hearts  will 
ever  cherish  the  memory  of  her  many  days 
of  strength  and  final  weakness  and  suffering, 
borne  with  unmurmuring  Christian  patience. 

Grange  Circulars,  Etc. — A  communi- 
cation has  just  been  mailed  to  each  Grange 
by  the  S.  G.  Secretary,  accompanied  by  a 
list  of  questions  proposed  for  discussion  be- 
fore his  own  Grange  by  Master  Tuohy  of 
Tulare;  copies  of  a  newly  printed  circular 
containing  the  Declaration  of  Purposes  of 
the  N.  G.,  "  How  to  Organize  "  and  "  Re- 
organize" Granges,  and  other  printed  Grange 
information  for  circulation,  aiding  deputies 
in  campaign  work. 

Watsonville  Grange. — On  March  i8ih 
we  learn  from  Sister  Cromarty,  secretary, 
Watsonville  Grange  initiated  a  class  of  seven 
Sister  Roacbe,  although  poor  in  health 
occupied  the  Master's  chair.  A  harvest 
feast  will  be  given  April  5th,  when  Lecturer 
J.  D.  Huffman  and  Amos  Adams  will  speak 
and  all  will  enjoy  a  "rousing  good  time." 
The  Grange  contemplates  moving  into 
Masonic  Hall,  the  fine  structure  occupied 
by  the  State  Grange  when  in  session  at 
Watsonville. 

SAN  JOSE  AND  GRANGES  SOUTH. 

Bro.  Cyrus  Jones  of  the  executive  com 
mittee  writes  in  a  personal  letter  from  San 
Jose,  March  20th,  as  follows:  "We  expect 
a  large  meeting  at  San  Jose  on  the  first  of 
April.  Temescal  and  Eden  Granges  are  in 
vited.  I  have  written  personal  letters  to 
Hollister,  Watsonville  and  other  Granges 
south,  notifying  them  of  the  dates  that 
Bros.  Huffman  and  Adams  will  address 
them.  Bro.  Pettit  will  go  to  Hollister  next 
Saturday  and  give  their  Grange  a  talk.  We 
have  a  class  oif  eight  to  give  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Degrees  next  Saturday." 

woman's  WORK. 

Copies  of  the  following  official  circular, 
recently  received,  are  now  being  distributed 
by  Sister  Hattie  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Cali- 
fornia committee  : 

To  the  Committees  on  Women's  Work  in  the 
Orange:  -  Under  instructions  ol  the  Execulive'Com 
mittee  of  the  National  Grange  we  issue  this  circular 
for  the  purpose  of  awakeninj;  an  interest  among  the 
members  of  our  Order  in  relation  to  raising  funds 
for  a  Temple  to  Agriculture,  which  will  be  known  as 
the  "Grange  Temple;"  and  such  other  work  as  may 
properly  come  under  our  d-panrasnt  which  will 
result  in  giod  to  our  Order  throughout  the  Und 
This  being  the  Columbian  year,  let  it  l>e  an  inspira- 
tion for  the  members  to  work  with  renewed  interest  ; 
and  as  the  National  Grange  has  asked  the  Com- 
mittee on  Woman's  Work  to  take  the  lead,  we 
will  formulate  and  suggest  a  plan  for  work  that  we 
trust  may  be  practical. 

We  recommend  that  the  Master  of  each  State 
Grange  issue  his  proclamation  to  the  Subordinate 
Granges  in  bis  jurisdiction  and  ask  that  active 
measures  be  inaugurated  in  every  Grange  for  the  col- 
lection of  funds  lor  the  Grange  Temple,  and  that 
every  member  of  the  Order  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  contribute  a  small  amount  for  that  purpose.  The 
amount  may  not  necessarily  be  large,  if  all  will  re- 
spond. An  average  contribution  of  ten  cents  an. 
nually  from  each  member,  will  raise  the  required 
amount  in  about  two  years.  While  many  members 
will  give  five  dollars,  all  can  afford  to  give  dimes. 

As  it  is  expected  that  the  lady  officers  in  the 
Grange  will  take  an  active  part  in  the  entertain- 
ments during  the  year,  let  Flora  in  June,  the  mo  ith 
of  roses,  call  together  her  companions  who  have  the 
brightest  ideas,  and  make  out  a  program  that  will  be 
entertaining  to  those  in  and  out  of  the  Grange,  and 
so  atirac  ive  that  all  will  desire  to  be  present.  Sister 
E  W.  Divis  of  California,  will  issue  a  circular  that 
will  be  of  help  to  those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  her  suggestions.  In  August,  Ceres  should  bring 
her  display  of  bounties  in  store  at  that  season. 
Glean  the  ripest  and  best  talent  of  the  Grange  and 
make  it  a  day  of  rejoicing.  The  chairman  of  the 
National  Committee  will  assist  vouat  that  time.  In 
October,  Pomona  with  her  overflawing '  cornicopis" 
of  luscious  fruits  should  tempt  all  to  partake,  and  ns 
their  fragrance  is  wafted  among  the  multitude;  ma 


the  impression  be  made  that  the  mind  also  produces 
hne  fruit  when  cultivated.  Sister  Bowen  of  Con- 
necticut, will  help  with  suggestions  to  make  the 
meetings  pleasant  and  profitable.  These  suggestions 
will  not  t)e  compulsory,  but  we  hope  to  aid  and  en- 
courage each  in  this  work  and  increase  the  fund  for 
the  Grange  Temple.  Ask  those  present  for  a  contri- 
bution of  not  less  than  five  cents  each. 

When  Children's  Day  is  appointed  by  the  Master 
of  the  National  Grange,  let  the  program  be  of  a 
Columbian  nature.  The  recitations,  charades,  tab- 
leaux,lectures,  songs.etc,  should  represent  something 
al>out  the  discovery  of  America  and  its  present  great- 
ne5S.  We  will  send  to  the  Grange  press  some 
articles  that  can  be  used  for  that  occasion.  Our 
schools  can  furnish  many  exercises  that  will  be  ap- 
propriate. The  members  of  each  Grange  should 
put  their  best  thoughts  into  this  work,  for  the  seed 
sown  will  in  after  years  be  returned  to  the  Grange  a 
thousand  fold.  Each  child  may  be  asked  to  con- 
tribute one  penny  to  the  Temple  fund. 

A  Grange  Temple  account  should  be  opened  by 
the  Secretary  of  every  subordinate  Grange  in  the 
Order.  The  name  of  each  contributor  and  the 
amount  received  should  be  carefully  recorded  and 
read  as  a  part  of  the  minutes  at  each  meeting. 
The  Treasurer  should  open  a  Grange  Temple  fund 
account,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  funds 
collected  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Grange  with  a  report  of  the  source  from 
which  the  funds  were  received,  and,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  names  of  contributors,  for  it  is  contem- 
plated to  have  the  names  of  all  donating  to  build 
this  grand  monument  to  our  Order  inscribed  on  a 
Roll  of  Honor,  and  forever  kept  within  its 
archives. 

It  does  Dot  seem  possible  that  any  one  who  will 
give  a  moment's  reflection  to  this  project  can  doubt 
its  wisdom  or  necessity.  Other  Orders  have  their 
temples  in  almost  every  city  in  the  land,  and  can- 
not agriculture,  the  paramount  interest  of  all,  have 
one  grand  edifice  reared  and  dedicated  to  its  honor  ? 
It  is  believed  that  the  means  used  in  its  construction 
will  not  b:  idle  capital,  but  the  rents  received  will  be 
more  than  the  interest  on  the  investment,  and  thus 
tjecome  a  permanent  source  of  revenue  for  extend- 
ing the  work  of  the  Order.  This  circular  is  not  in- 
tended to  supplant  the  one  issued  by  the  committee 
one  year  ago  upon  this  subject,  but  supplementary 
thereto  and  should  be  considered  therewith. 

JUVENILE  GRANGES. 

The  organization  of  Juvenile  Granges  for  the 
social  and  moral  culture,  discipline  and  education 
of  our  children,  as  authorized  by  the  National 
Grange,  has  been  too  much  neglected.  They  are 
to  the  Grange  what  the  Sabbath-school  is  to  the 
church,  and  where  they  have  been  organized  the 
report?  of  their  work  and  success  are  most  gratifying. 
The  children  are  pleased,  interested,  instructed  and 
enthusiastic  in  the  work  of  their  Grange.  The 
soc'al  culture  is  valuable  and  moral  restraint  power- 
'ul,  and  the  discipline  oi  the  ritual  work  and  literary 
grograms  both  refining  and  elevating.  The  work  of 
the  Grange  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Matron, 
selected  from  the  subordinate  Grange  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  it  was  organized.  Children 
whose  parents  are  eligible  to  membership  in  a  sub- 
ordinate Grange,  between  the  ages  of  Sand  n  years, 
can  be  Rdmitted.  It  seems  eminently  fitting  that 
the  Committee  on  Woman's  Work  in  every  Grange 
in  the  land  should  give  the  subject  due  considera- 
tion, and  take  such  action  as  the  good  of  the 
children  and  of  the  Order  may  require.  No  sub- 
ordinate Grange  that  has  the  conveniences  for  the 
work  of  a  Juvenile  Grange  should  neglect  to  or- 
ganize one.  The  beautiful  and  impressive  rituals 
give  all  necessary  instructions  for  the  organization 
and  work  of  these  Granpes,  and  are  kept  in  stock 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Grange. 

Do  not  let  these  suggestions  be  the  only  themes 
for  the  work  of  the  year,  but  strive  in  every  way  and 
at  all  times  to  make  the  meetings  interesting  to 
every  memt>er  and  induce  those  outside  to  come 
within  our  charmed  circ'e. 

No  words  of  ours  can  explain  more  fully  what 
has  t>een  done  by  the  Wrman'=  Work  Committees 
than  the  reports  from  the  difterent  Stales  which 
have  been  so  well  distributed.  Committees  have 
been  appointed  in  State.  Pomona  and  subordinate 
Grange^,  and  we  think  all  understand  that  ours  is 
not  a  separate  work,  but  toprether  all  in  the  Order 
are  working  for  the  benefit  of  ourselves  and  all 
mankind. 

For  soecial  correspondence  all  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Range  will  address  Mrs.  C.  Electa  Biwen, 
Woodstock,  Conn.  Th-^se  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  Mrs.  E.  W.  Davis,  Santa  Rosa.  Cali- 
fornia; and  the  Middle  section  of  Stales,  Mrs.  H. 
H.  Woodman,  Paw  Paw,  Michigan. — Members 
Composing  the  National  Committee  on  Woman's 
Work  in  the  Grange. 


The  Hawkeye  Grub  and  Stomp-Pnller. 

This  most  comolete  and  powerful  machine  is  now 
well  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  country. 
It  has  come  rapidly  into  use  wherever  there  is  land 
to  clear,  working  on  either  standing  timber  or 
stumps.  The  Hawkeye  Grub  and  Stump  machine 
will  pull  an  ordinary  grub  in  one  and  one-half  min- 
utes. Makes  a  clean  sweep  of  two  acres  at  a  single 
sitting.  A  man,  a  boy  and  a  horse  can  operate  it. 
No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to  handle;  steel  wire  rope 
being  used  instead.  The  crop  on  a  few  acres  the  first 
year  will  pay  for  the  machine,  and  have  the  machine 
and  land  clear,  left.  Farmers  having  timtier  land 
to  clear  cinnot  afford  to  be  without  one,  much  less 
to  continue  to  pay  taxes  on  rich  land  which  yields 
them  nothing,  while  they  exhaust  their  cleared  land 
by  constant  crops.  In  iimt)er  over  six  inches  in 
diameter  this  machine  will  grub  faster  than  six  men 
can  trim  and  pile  the  brush.  It  will  pay  those  in- 
terested in  clearing  land  to  investigate  its  merits. 
They  are  manufactured  by  Jas.  Milne  &  Son, 
Scotch  Grove,  la.,  who  are  also  interested  with 
Milne  Bros.,  in  their  fine  Shetland  pony  farm  at  the 
same  place. 

Complimentary  SampiM. 

PeraoD*  receivlnK  thia  p*p«r  marked  >re  roqoe«t«d  to 
exkmlce  Its  oontents,  terms  of  gubscrlptton,  and  givt  II 
their  o«n  pktronatre,  and  m  far  u  practicable,  aid  1q 
olrcnlat^fl^  the  Journal,  and  making  ita  value  more 
nidel)'  known  to  others,  and  extendinf(  ill  loflaence  In 
the  cauae  it  faithfully  eerveg.  Rutwcription,  paid  lo  ad- 
vance, 6  mm  ,  $1  10  mo8. ,  t^;  16  moB.,  $3.  Extra  copie* 
mailed  lot  10  cents,  If  ordered  soon  eDOutrh.  It  already 
a  tubsoriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  others. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  leea  in  this  directory  at  60o  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CAULE. 


BEST  A.  J.  C.  C.  Piizo  Jersey  Herd  is  owned  by  Henry 
Fierce,  San  Francisco.    Animals  for  Sale. 


F.  H.  BOBKB,  8M  Market  St..  S.  F.;  Registered 
Holatelns;  winners  o(  more  first  prizes,  iweepstakes 
and  spedal  premiums  ttian  any  lierd  on  tlie  Coast 
Fare  retistered  Berkslilie  Figs.   All  strains. 


P.  PBTBBSEN, Sites,  Colusa  Co., Importer* Breeder 
ol  registered  Shortliam  Cattle.    Toung  bulls  tor  ale, 


JOHN  LiYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  for  sale. 


OHABLBS  St.  HOMBBBT,  Cloverdale,  Cai.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Frieslan 
Cattle.  Catalogues  on  application. 


PBBOHBBON  HOB8BS.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal,  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Colllei. 


f.  H.  MUBPHY .  Perkins,  Sao.  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBB  8AXB  &  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franoisco, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  lor  past  21  years,  ol 
•very  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


1j.  V.  WILLITS.  Watsonville,  Cal.,  Blaok  Perch, 
eron's.   Registered  Stallions  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


J  R  OATLKT  r,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Bfo'wn  Leghorn  Eggs  for  hatching,  BOc  per  settiiig. 


OALIFOBNIA  POULTBY  FABM.  Stockton, 
cLurwndfoVlllustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  MCPABLINO,  Calistoga.  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  loi  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred  Berkshire  Plga 


B  a  HEAD.  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  ol  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


J  B  HOYT.  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shtopshiie  Sheep;  alBO  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Bams  for  sale. 


K  H  OBANB,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  Importer, 
South  Down  Shiep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


w  T  PHILPOTT,  Nlles,  Cal.,  importer  and  b  eeder 
of  Tecumseh  and  other  choice  strains  of  tlenisttred 
Poland-China  Bogs. 


T    WAITB    Perkins.  CaL,  breeder  of  registered 
Berkshire  Hogs  and  Plymouth  Rock  fowls. 


J  P  ASHLEY,  Linden,  Cal..  breeder  and  importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  stock,  low  prices. 


TYLEB   BfDAOH.    San  Jose,    Cal.,    breeder  of 
thoroughbred  Berkshire  anl  Essex  Hogs. 


COLTS  BROKEN. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOABDED  AT  ALL,  TIMES 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GIIiBBBT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  148   S*n  Leandro.  0»L 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  Z-year-olds 

FOR  8ALB. 
BOBBBT  ASH3UBNEB, 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Oal 
Only  three-fourths  mile  from  the  terminus  of 
the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nouiiaher  of  wt  ol;  a  certain  cure  for  SOAB.  Lit- 
tle's dip  is  put  up  in  red,  iron  drums,  containing  5  English  or  6i  American  gallons, 
and  is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon.  For  the  convenience  of  our  many  cus- 
tomers it  is  also  put  up  In  one-gallon  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge. 
Each  drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  "  Little's  Dip." 

0-A-TT01\r,  BBTiT  ■  cfi?  CO., 

(Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  &  Co.) 
NO.  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISCO.  CAL. 


MANHAJTAN 


KKD    BAI,I.  BBAND. 


Oenulne  only  with  RED 
I  BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Qold- 
I  smith,  Harvin,  Gamble, 
I  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horsegand  Cattle 
I  healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
I  It  Increases  and  enrlohes 
I  their  ralllc 

8S8  Howard  St.,  San 
TranoiBeo.  Om). 


RABBIT-PROOP 

STOCK  PENCE. 

Cheap,  Durable  and  Effective. 

ViPickete  colored  red  by  boiling  In  a  chemical  paint  to 
preserve  the  wood.  We  make  it  2  ft. ,  3^  ft ,  4  ft,  1},  6 
and  8  It,  high,    Send  for  circulars  and  price  liat  to 

JUDSON  M'P'G  OO., 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  2-ft. 
Babbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
posts  above  it,  it  wllllurn  any  stock  whatever. 


CHD  0  A  i  [I  *  Select  Number  of 

run  OMLt.  CLYDESDALE  STALLIONS 

DescendsntB  of  the  Best  and  Most  Fashionable  Strains. 
Further  Particulars,  with  Pedigrees,  upon  appllcatiun  to 

H.  P.  MOHR.  Mount  Eden.  Alameda  Co. 


If  Cattle  Stray  Off 

100  miles  with  Dana's  Ear  Labels 
on  their  ears,  the  owner's  address 
stamped  on  the  Label  shows  where 
they  belong.  Value  of  one  steer 
pav8  tor  BOO  Labels.  I  furnish  them 
stamped,  quick  and  cheap.  Agents 
wanted.  Samples  free.  Name  this 
paper.  .  _i, 

0.  B.  SANA,  Wait  LetMOD,  H. 


Durham,  Devon  &  Polled  Angus 
BULLS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Recorded  and  guaranteed  pare  brtd,  FOR  SALE,  single 
or  in  carload  lots.    Prices  ver>  reasonable.  Address: 
GEO.  A.  WItEY, 

Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm, 
DANVILLE  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Oal 


SHEEP  DIP 

IS  THE  BEST. 

Awarded  Grand  Silver  Medal  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  at  the  Stite  Fair,  1892.  This  is  the  ONLY  silvei 
medal  ever  awarded  by  the  Society  for  a  Sheep  Dip.  It 
Is  the  highest  award. 

J.  W.  GRACE  &  CO., 

430  OallfTnla  Street  «an  FranoUoo. 

Qeneral  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


S/IA/  /-fl/l/VC/SCO 


A.  i3  A.  Jt*.  O  -A-I JNT  : 

Two  3-year-old  Imported  Shire  Mares 
in  foil.  Also  Imported  English  Coach 
Stallion.  Address  W.  W.  RUSBMORE, 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Draft  and 
Coach  Stallions.  P.  O.  Box  86.  Stable, 
Broadway  and  VIA  St,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MBUBEB  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIH 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  In  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Oon- 
tributor  to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  ol 
»11  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles 
Sneclal  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
orenltlons  405  BRODERICK  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 

Ho.  «en. 


roopeps 

^  Dipping 
'^y%  Powder 


4' 
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SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

PRIUE  $16.00   PER  OA8E. 

Sole  Agents, 

SHOOBERT,  BEALE  &  CO.. 

807  Oallfornla  St.,  San  Francisco. 


\  American  Bee  Journal, 


(Established  1861.) 


IS  Oldest,  Largest,  Best, 
Cheapest  and  the  Only 
weekly  Bee-Paper  in  all 


America.  32  pages,  $1.00 
n  year.   Send  for  Free  Sample. 

${.00  BEE-BOOK  FREE 

GEO.  W.  YOEK  &  CO.,  5«  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  II!. 


MONEY 


HOW  OAMI 
If  ake  Sonne  r' 
By  using  the  Paciflo  Incabatoi 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  an^ 
kind  ol  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni 
versal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex 
hlbited.  Thoroughbred  Ponltr  j 
and  Poultry  Appliances.  Send 
8  ct9.  in  stamps  for  83- page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  outs  of  thor 
oughbred  fowls,  to  Pacific  I  ncoba 
tor  Co.  1807  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cal 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam; 
IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

 Will  do  it.  Thouflands  in  eacceBatul  oper. 

ation.  fiimvU,  PrrJtclandSr-lf.lUyulating. 

Lowest-priced  erst-class  Hatcher  made 
,-  ■   Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage 
jlari  freci   ^^  jg^ile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other. 
Send  6o.  for  Dlua.  Catalog.  Oto,  U.  STiUL,  (juiocj,  UU 


Vc*r  lNCUB/\TOR 


Simple,  easy  of  operation, aelf-regu- 
latiDg.  reliable,  fully  guaranteed. 
Send  4c.  for  illua.  Caialogue.  Geo. 
Ertel  &  Co.,  Mfre.  Quincy ,  I11.U.8.A. 


THE 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  Certainly  the  Best  Preparation  of  Its 
Kind  in  the  Market.  Ranchers,  Stock- 
Raisers  and  Horse-Owners  of  Every  De- 
scription Win  Tell  You  That  It  Does  Good 
Work  Every  Time. 


Messrs  H  H.  Moose  &  Sons,  Stocbton,  Cal  Gbntlr- 

men:  In  answ'  r  to  your  inqu'ry,  would  state  that  1  U'^ed 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  M*nlo  *'  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
ieved  her  \  ery  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and 
while  still  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest 
authenticated  quantity  ol  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast 
10}  gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  re- 
let rec  ived  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  It  a  necessity 
n  my  etablts,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  It,  a^ 
tbey  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Rpsp'ctfnlly 
yours,  FRANK  H  BURKK, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holstelns  and  Beikshires. 
Menio  Park,  Cal,,  January  22d,  1(89. 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS! 

S  C  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Minorcas, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  My  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
won  second  prize  at  the  great  Petaluma  Show, 

Eggs  from  Leghorns  and  Minorcas,  82.60  per  IS,  $4  per 
26;  B.  Plymouth  Rock  eggs,  $3  per  13.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed  to  all.   „_„ 

FRANK  A.  BBC8H, 
Care  SanU  Rosa  National  Bank  SANTA  BOSA,  OAL. 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  KiNDALu,  H.  D. 

35  Fine  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  die- 
eabes.  Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  effects  and  antidotes  ol 
all  the  principal  nnedlclnee  used 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  med- 
diclnes.  Rviles  for  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  fine  en 

  graving  showing  the  appearance 

of  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  Is  printed  o..  fine  paper 
and  has  nearly  100  pages,  7 ii5  inches.  Price,  only  26 
cents,  or  five  for  $1,  on  receipt  of  which  wo  will  tend 
by  mall  to  any  address  DEWKY  PUBLISHING  CO..  MO 
Uarket  Street,  Ban  FruiotKO. 


WHEN  YOU  BU 

 BUY  

The  Best. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

248  M4IN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


kmm  STEEL  WIND  IILL. 


10, 12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
First-Class  Mill  In 
the  market. 

Every  On* 

Oaaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  In 
the  world. 

10-foot  Write 

12-fool   for 

14-foot  Prices 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADDKBSS — 


rRDMAN,  HOOKER  k  CO.,  San  Fracisco  or  FresBo 


SGALES 


4ToN^^^^^^  $45. 
U.S. STANDARD.  FULLY WARR ANTE!. 

|t7~DeIiTeredat  jootR.  R  Statkm  and  ample  tim* 
buUdinc  and  testing  aCowed  befon  acceptance. 

OSGOOD  &  THO(iSPSON,Bingbamton.H  - 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

I'wenty-flve  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market    Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

li^e  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISCX). 


$100.00  Reward ! 

If  Browne's  Pat.  Squirrel 

Exterminator  Faile  to  Kill. 

F.  E.  Browne 
Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 


SEND  FORCIROUUR 

3I4.&3I6 
Spring 
Street, 


DEAD 


LOCK 


'   GOPHER  TRAP. 

Simple,  Kffective. 

Double  Trigger,  "Fish  Hook" 
Jaws.  Show  this  cut  to  your 
dealer  snd  talte  no  other  trap. 

Price  25  cts.  each  or  $3.00  doz. 
delivered.    Sole  M'f'rs,  Ir»  F. 

White 
&  Son, 
Pomona 
Cal. 


B 


xrdrDETDQ  SEND  FOR 

Kf^C^I'dVO    Sample  copy  of 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  lUndsomely  Illuetratedp PC  C 11  pDM CR 
Ma«a7,ine  and  Catalog,  of  Dtt,  OUriTLII  tW 


AiUUS  1.  KOOT,  JUedina.  O. 


HALSTED  INGDB6T0B 

COMPANY,  „  . 

)  k  1 V  njrrtls  Street,  ••kI«B4i  CaL 

Bend  Stamp  tor  Circular. 
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OF  c-A.i-.ir'omsriA.. 

■  AN  FRANCISCO,  CAI.. 

INCORPORATED  APRIL.  1874. 


"0  " 

Aattaorlsrd  Capital  »l,O«O,OO0 

Capital  paid  up  and  RraerTi  Fond  HUO.OOO 
Dirideods  paid  to  Wlocfctaoldera....  71IU.U00 

OFFICKRS. 

A.  D.   President 

J     8rKELK  Vice-Prr»  deut 

ALBKKT  MOSTPRLLIER  CMhler  and  Manager 

FRANK  Mcmullen  8ecr«t»ry 

Oeoeral  Ranking.   Deposits  receired,  Gold  and  Silver. 

Bill*  of  Ex  h.iuge  bought  and  suld. 

Loam  ou  whtat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1,  189J,  A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 

1866  Oaklawn  Farm.  liH 

Now  the  Only  Place 

in  America  where  Large  Numbers  of  both  Draft 
and  Coach  Horses  can  be  found. 

90  Perclieron  Stallions 

AND 

110  Perclieron  Mares, 

Largely  Brilliant  Blood, 

50  French  Coach  Stallions 
60  French  Coach  Mares, 

Large,  Stylish,  Fast, 
Comprise  the  stock  now  on  hand. 

( u'i^^  Demand  for  the  Choice 
Horses  always  found  at 
Oaklawn  Farm  continues, 
^while  the  Importers  of  /oiv 
grade  Draft  and  Coach 
Horses  are  abandoning  the  Field. 
It  Is  admitted  that  the  best  can  only  be 
found  at  Oaklawu.  Remember  we  give  you 
more  for  the  raonev  at  Oaklawn  than  you  can 
obtain  elsewhere,  with  all  the  advantages  accruing 
from  long  and  successful  experience  and  unques- 
tioned reliability. 

If  you  want  to  buy  Stallions  or  Mares, 
give  youreelf  a  chance  to  buy  good 
ones  at  low  prices  and  visit  Oaklawn. 

A  Large  and  Choice  Importation  Arrived 
August,  1892. 
Separate  catalogue  for  Percherons  and  for  French 
Coach  Horses.  Say  which  is  wanted.  Address 

M.W.  DUNHAM, Wayne,  Illinois. 


WSTNEl 
i  MATTER? 
FARM 
COVERED 
WITH  STUMPS 


Work*  on  eltker  etandlnc  Timber  or  Stumpi.  Pnlla 
on  ordinary  Grab  In  one  and  a  half  mlnutea.  Makef  a 
elesD  twe«p  of  two  acres  at  a  auuut;.  a  uiau,  a  boy  and  a  burso 
caD  operate  It.  No  heavy  ctiains  or  rodi  to  handle.  The  crop  ou  a 
few  acre,  the  flm  year  wfll  par  for  the  Macbioe.  You  can  Dot 
longer  afford  to  pay  taxes  on  unproductive  timber  land.  Cleair  it, 
raise  a  bountiful  crop  with  le:,  labor  and  recuperate  your  old, 
worn  out  land  by  pa.*turln?.  Send  )»sul  card  for  illusuated  Cata. 
logne.  (jlTinjt  price,  term,,  lestinionlalj  and  alto  Information  con. 
cernio?  our  New  IXL  Grabber.  Address  the  Mannfacturors 
JAMES  MILNE  &  SON,  SCOTCH  QROVE,  I0W4 


School  ol  Practical,  Civil,  Mecnznicai 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  uid  Aswylng, 
738  MABKBTST.,SAN  PBAN0I800.0AL 
Open  All  Tear. 
A,  TAN  DEK  NAILLEN,  Pregident. 
Anasrlng  of  Ores,  $26;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Aany 
•ai;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  tea 
BSTABLISHRD  18M.  tr  Send  for  circular 


bPKAY  YOUR  TREES  I 

WMlewasi  Your  Barns  aiil  reaces! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  KJthsr  Snooeaafnlly. 
Oatalactie  and  teetlmoDlala  sent  by  mall. 
WM.  WAIMWBIQHT, 

NOi  B  SpMkr  Street,  San  Franolsoo,  Oal. 


SIMPLE!  STRONG!  SUPERB! 


MANUFACTURED  fiY ■ 


GUARANTEED 

TO  DO 
GOOD  WORK. 


JENSEN   &  LAURITZEN, 


WATSONVILLE,  OAL. 


Any  kind  of 
shaped  tooth 
can  be  bolted 


New  device 
for  lifting  out 
of  ground  that 
makes  it  very 
easy  for  opera- 
tor. 

Three  sizes 
are  made  —  7 
teeth,  cut  4  feet; 
9  teeth,  cut  4 
feet;  11  teeth, 
cut  6  feet. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  i  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE.  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAV  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Warehouse  and  Wbarf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Oraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Careroes  of  Wheat  furnished  Sblpperd  at  short  not'ce 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricaltural  Implements,  Wagons,  Oroceriei 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  tolicited, 

B.  VANEVBBY,  Manaser.  A.  M.  BELT,  Assistant  Manager. 


RED  SEAL  GRANULATED  98HYE 

—  ZX^S    INTO    IBC^XT  AIj  — 

FOR  DESTROYING  SCALE  BUGS  AND  OTHER  INSECT  PESTS 

ON    TREES    AND  PLANTS. 


FOR  TREE  WASH!  r.5^^s 


One  pound  to  6  gallons  of  water. 


Thousands  of  Orehardlsts  testify  to  its 
value,  using  it  io  pritference  to  all  other 
preparations.  Where  the  Red  Seal  Is  ap. 
plied  it  kills  the  Insects  and  at  the  same 
time  forms  a  coat  ni;  through  whicli 
others  cannot  penetrate.  When  used  Id 
the  above  proportions,  it  Is  a 

GREAT   BENEFIT  TO 
THE  TBEB3. 

Put  up  in  SIFTINO  TOP  CANS,  so  that 
any  quantity  may  he  used  and  the  bal- 
ance preserved  nninjurod. 

MANSFIELD  LOVELL, 

184  California  ht. ,  San  Francisco. 


OHANLUTTC 

 jCi  1^  

P.CJOMSONaCO.PHlLAf* 


FOR  HOUSEHOLD  PURPOSES 

The  Red  Seal  Lye  is  lodispensable.; 

USED  AS  DIRECTED  it  will  take  the 
place,  and  at  75^  less  cost,  of  all  other 
alkaline  preparations,  soaps,  eta.,  now  on 
the  maiket.  ONtC  CAN  wiil  make  10  to 
la  lbs.  of  Hard  Soap,  or  SOO  lb*, 
of  Soft  Soap.     See  Directions  in  Can. 

It  cleans  floors,  kills  roaches  and  bugs 
of  all  kinds,  clean)  milk  vessels,  tin  or 
wjod;  ketps  firming  Implements  bright 
and  tree  from  rust;  Is  a  perfect  disinfect 
ant;  softens  water,  washes  dishes  and 
clothes;  an  j  can  be  put  to  a  thousand 
uses  in  place  of  soap  ur  other  prepaia- 
tlons. 


ALL  GROCERS. 


P.  C.  TOMSON  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  Fblladelphia,  Pa. 


P.&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 
BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas 
antness  caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  bliss  after  using  our  well 
known  products.   Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MEXICAN    PHOSPHATE   AND   SULPHUR  CO. 

NITROGENOUS  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

AS   AN   EFFECTIVE   FBBTILIZEB  IT  STANDS  UNRIVALED. 
•B   Send  tor  Circulars  

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  00.,  Agents, 

809-811  Sanaome  Street       gan  Franolwso.  Cal. 


Coiniiii33iop  )lerc)]aiit$. 


P.STEINHAGEN  &  C<» 


[Commission  Merchants] 

406  &40  8  DAVIS  ST  S.F. 


OALTON  bKUS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

 a«D  DIALSIU  IS  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE 

Qreen  and  Dried  Frnita, 
Brain,  Wool,  Hides,  Boant  and  Potatoes. 

Advanoes  made  on  OonalsntaeDta. 
808  *  810  Davla  St.,         San  rranolKo. 

[?.  0.  Box  18M.] 
40X;oii>If(nmenta  Solicited. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO> 

601,  608,  606.  B07  A  BOO  Front  St., 
And  800  Waahln^ton  St.,  SAN  FHANOISOO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POIII.TBT,K008,OABtK,aKAIM,FBODUOB 
AND  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS.. 

CoininissiOD  Mercbants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  UTS 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIQNKENTS  SOLICrTED.    PROMPT  RffTUHRl. 
418,  41B  A  417  Wasblnston  St., 

(P.  0.  Box  !0M.)  SAN  FRANCIBOO. 


MUORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  Oallfomla  St.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Frknolseo  Produce  Exchufe. 


JVPersonal  attention  given  to  nlea  and  itbeni  tdranoe; 
m*de  on  eonslgnmenta  kt  low  rkteg  of  Interest. 


(UIABUSUXC  lS^i.l 

SEORGE  MORROW  *  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSICM  MERCHANTS, 

80  Olay  Street  and  28  Oommerclal  Street 
8a>  Kbancuoo,  Cal. 
f9-SHIPPINQ  ORDERS  A  3PECIALT7.-Ct 


EVELETH  &  HA^, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Oune,  Kfg 
Hldee,  Pelts,  Tallow,  eto.,  422  front  St.,  and  221,  2S8, 
226  and  237  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH.  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

AND 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Indtse>tlon.  Rllluu.neivt,  ■It  a'lurhe,  Oonatt- 
■     -■'        ■    ■  ■   --•  I'roubleii, 


.  <  hronU- 


l.lv 


BKllon,  l>j      - ,   
IzslneAH.    Itud   Complt-xlun,    Ikj-Bf  ntery. 
effen.lve  BreiAth,  unit  all  dlMtrdem  of  the 

Blomarh,  l.ln-r  ami 

RlpariB  Tabules  contain  nothing  Injurlons  to 
the  most  dtflicato  constitution.  IMeasant  to  tAke, 
Bafft,  effectual.   Give  immedlAte  relief. 

Sold  by  dru^Kiptfi.  A  trial  bottle  pent  by  mall 
on  receipt  of  r&  centa.  Addreus 

THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.  < 
10  SPRUCE  STKEET.  NKW  YORK  CITY. 


Ivi  A  C  H '  Y  ^" 


Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
■  ■  II    I    Wind  and  Sttam:  Htating  Boiltrt,  Ao.  WW 
Wm^mf^pai/  you  to  atna  26o.  for  Bnoyo/optdh,^ 

IBOO  Engrailing,.  The  American  Well  works,  AnronuIU. 
Slaok  OiMT^o,  111.:  DaUas,  Tex.;  Sydoej,  N.  8.  Wi 
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Market  Review. 


San  Fbxncisco,  March  29,  1893. 

No  special  activiiy  has  been  manifested  in  the 
wheat  market  during  the  week  and  no  essential 
changes  are  to  be  reported.  Visible  supplies  are 
slowly  diminishing,  though  they  are  still  very  heavy 
— too  heavy  to  give  assurance  of  an  early  improve- 
ment in  the  market,  unless  there  come  definite 
advices  as  to  a  large  shortage  in  the  new  crop. 
Reports  from  the  East  continue  to  confirm  the 
expectation  that  the  yield  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains will  be  below  the  average.  European  crop  re- 
ports, however,  are  that  there  will  probably  be  a 
normal  yield  there. 

Prof.  Dodge,  statistician  of  the  agricultural  de- 
partment has  been  subjected  to  a  deal  of  criticism 
because  of  his  recent  report  on  invisible  supplies 
in  farmers'  hands.  It  seems  that  the  agricultural 
department  underestimated  the  United  States  yields 
lor  1891  and  1892,  by  two  or  three  per  cent.  The 
Professor  himself  admits  as  much,  though  he  insists 
upon  the  "substantial  accuracy  "  of  his  former  fig- 
ures. In  these  days  of  nice  calculation,  however,  a 
mistake  of  three  per  cent  makes  an  important  differ- 
ence. For  instance,  if  the  yield  of  1891,  reported  to 
be  612,000,000  bushels,  and  1892,  515,000,000 
bushels,  were  underestimated  three  per  cent,  a  mis- 
calculation of  35,000,000  bushels  for  the  two  years 
was  made.  Tins  35,000,000  bushels  represents  a 
very  large  fraction  ol  surplus  supplies,  and  is  a  (ac- 
tor in  controlling  the  price.  It  is  likt-ly  that  the 
agricultural  department  will  hereafter  not  make  the 
mistake  of  underestimating  the  yield.  The  yield  of 
1891  was  so  surprising  and  so  unprecedented,  how- 
ever, that  the  error  of  the  department  was  perhaps 
natural,  if  not  excusable. 

In  his  report  of  March  10  Prof.  Dodge  calls  atten- 
tion to  an  important  feature  of  wheat  production 
and  consumption  in  the  United  States.    He  says: 

"It  is  never  realiaed  in  the  great  grain  markets 
that  the  South,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
mountain  areas  are  buyers  and  not  sellers  of  grain, 
and  at  least  thirty-two  States  and  some  Territories, 
always  holding  some  wheat  supplies,  never  contri- 
bute to  the  needs  of  other  States  and  other  coun- 
tries, but  instead  draw  upon  the  siocks  of  grain 
markets  to  eke  out  the  requirements  of  home  con- 
sumption. Another  f^ct  is  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered, that  alter  a  full  crop  the  invisible  reserves 
are  necessarily  larger,  more  grain  is  absorbed  in 
almost  inappreciable  and  practically  unavailable 
remnants  in  farm  granaries  than  alter  the  small 
crops.  The  result  is  commercially  deceptive,  as  ex- 
pected receipts  are  never  realized.  Reserves  now  are 
all  the  smaller  for  the  disastrous  experience  of  Ust 
year,  when  grain  was  systematically  withheld, 
through  ill-advised  counsel,  from  a  crop,  the  largest 
ever  known  in  the  world's  history  of  wheat  growing, 
giving  opportunity  for  search  in  all  corners  of  the 
earth  for  required  supplies,  and  insuring  precipitate 
fall  of  prices  on  the  recurrrence  and  increased  momen- 
tum of  the  movement.  This  season's  free  move- 
ment has  naturally  followed  the  heavy  loss  and  bit- 
ter experience  of  last  year." 

There  is  one  other  thing,  too,  that  is  worth  re- 
membering : 

"The  wheat  'market  of  the  world,'  which  is  open 
for  the  surplus  production  of  producing  countries  is 
circumscribed  and  very  small  when  the  generril  use 
ol  wheat  as  a  bread  grain  is  considered.  Practically 
it  is  all  in  Europe,  and  even  there  limited  to  the 
necessities  ol  a  few  countries.  Insular  and  factory- 
studied  Great  Britain,  with  its  Lmall  area  and  teem- 
ing population,  and  populous  little  Belgium  practi- 
cally furnish  the  market  for  which  the  whe  it-growers 
of  the  world  are  striving  in  competition.  Excluding 
these  two  countries  Europe  is  practically  sell-;  up- 
porting,  the  excess  in  the  eastern  countries  being 
sufficient  to  meet  the  deficiencies  in  the  western 
nation.  To  supply  the  smill  amount  required  to 
meet  European  deficiency  the  fields  of  America,  In- 
dia and  Australasia  are  principally  relied  upon,  and 
the  sharp  competition  between  the  agriculturalists  of 
the  rivals  for  the  possession  of  this  'world's  market' 
results  in  furnishing  a  cheap  food  supply  for  the 
artisans  of  the  manufacturing  nations." 

The  following  table  makes  an  exhibit  of  the 
world's  wheat  crop  for  1892  the  latest  official  re- 
turns for  the  different  countries  having  been  used 
wherever  available.  In  certain  cases  these  official 
statements  are  preliminary  estimates  and  may  be 
somewhat  changed  by  the  final  estimates.  Japan, 
Croatia-Slavonia  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina  are  re- 
ported for  the  first  time.  Omitting  these  three 
countries,  the  aggregate  of  the  world's  wheal  crop 
is  2,324,475,578  bushels.  The  estimate  of  the  crop 
of  1891  lor  the  same  countries,  similarly  compiled 
last  March,  made  an  aggregate  of  2,352,527,497 
bushels,  and,  as  since  revised  by  later  ofticial  re- 
turns, reduced  to  2,319,212,736  bushels.  The  crops 
of  the  countries  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  are 
mainly  those  harvested  in  January  and  February, 
1892. 

The  estimates  lor  Europe  make  an  aggregate  of 
i,3i2,ot7.828  bushels,  or  1,302,383,223,  leaving  out 
countries  not  then  reported,  agamst  1,161,581,716 
last  year,  an  aggregate  reduced  by  the  final  esti- 
mates, as  the  present  figures  may  be  later.  The 
reduction  last  year  made  by  the  final  estimates 
amounted  to  45.000.000.  The  change  was  remark- 
able in  Germ<ny,  from  126,254,663  to  85,750,000 
bushels;  in  France,  from  232,360.236  to  220  352,782; 
and  in  Roumania,  from  53,073  684  to  45,972,264. 
In  Italy  there  was  an  increase  from  126,801,916  to 
141,456,378  bushels. 


Continents. 


North  America. 
South  America. 

Europe  

Asia  

Africa  

Australasia  


Grand  total. 


Bushels. 


560,548  549 
47,549,418 
[,312,017,878 

356.371.776 
34,384.193 
37,096,221 

2.347.968.035 


Locally  the  market  has  remained  in  the  same 
stagnant  condition  during  the  week.    Holders  of 


grain  will  not  sell  at  ruling  rates,  with  occasional  ex- 
ceptions, and  buyers  are  not  anxious.  A  feature  of 
note  has  been  the  Chicago  market.  During  the 
past  few  days  a  strong  speculative  feeling  has  de- 
veloped and  prices  for  May  wheat  have  taken  quite 
a  jump.  It  is  an  indication  that  the  market  in  the 
great  American  center  of  trade  is  in  better  tone. 
But  this  advance  has  been  altogether  local,  the 
Liverpool  and  San  Francisco  markets  failing  to  re- 
spond; in  fact,  foreign  markets  have  declined.  In 
this  city  $1.23?^  is  the  ruling  quotation  for  shipping, 
though  $t.24@$i.25  might  be  paid  for  extra  choice; 
but  these  quotations  are  largely  nominal. 

Crop  reports  from  the  Slate  continue  to  be  of  an 
encouraging  nature,  though  in  places  altogether 
too  iiiuch  rain  has  fallen.  While  producers  Lere 
and  there  will  suffer,  the  general  yield  of  the  State, 
barring  future  adverse  conditions,  will  probably  be 
more  than  average. 

Other  Grains. 

Barley  is  In  decidedly  better  shape  than  for  some 
time.  Considerable  activity  has  developed  within 
the  past  week  and  the  range  of  prices  is  upward  and 
stiffening.  Large  exports  have  at  last  had  the  effect 
of  diminishing  supplies,  and  conditions  seem  to  be 
present  for  a  continued  healthy  feeling.  No  sharp 
advances  or  very  active  demand  are  to  be  expected, 
but  it  is  likely  that  present  improvement  will  be 
lasting,  Holders  feel  more  encouraged  than  for 
some  time. 

Choice  oats  find  sale  without  much  trouble,  but 
the  prevailing  tone  of  the  market  is  dullness.  Ordi- 
nary varieties  are  in  good  supply  and  the  demand  is 
hardly  adequate. 

Corn  is  in  fair  shape,  though  arrivals  are  plenti- 
ful.   Trade  is  somewhat  slow. 

Rye  is  dull. 

Oraneres. 

No  satisfactory  method  of  marketing  the  orange 
crop  has  yet  been  devised.  A  meeting  of  Southern 
California  orange-growers,  called  to  assemble  at 
Colton  yesterday  (March  28th)  was  postponed  for 
one  week  (April  4th),  and  the  assembly  place  will  be 
Los  Angelei.  The  meeting  was  originally  called 
for  March  21st,  at  Colton.  A  number  of  growers 
responded,  but  it  appears  that  most  of  the  time  was 
taken  up  in  discussion  of  the  most  fit  place  to  meet, 
and  nothing  was  accomplished.  Not  much  hope 
is  expressed  that  an  organization  can  be  formed 
which  can  effectually  handle  this  year's  crop;  but  a 
strong  association  may  be  created  to  control  market- 
ing in  the  future.  The  successful  example  of  the 
California  Fruit  Union  is  frequently  held  up  to  the 
southern  growers.  They  know  that  harmony  and 
concert  of  action  will  bring  satisfactory  results;  but 
so  far  they  have  not  been  able  to  overcome  local 
differences  and  agree  upon  a  uniform  plan. 

The  Eastern  market  is  yet  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition.  Complaint  is  made  that  most  of  the 
fruit  already  shipped  is  inferior.  Prices  have  shown 
a  wide  range,  fancy  bringing  good  rates,  while  the 
ordinary  product  rules  very  low.  Some  of  the  con- 
signments do  not  much  more  than  pay  the  expense 
of  shipment.  Meanwhile,  oranges  of  approved 
quality  sfll  fairly  well,  despite  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, showing  that  if  oranges  of  first-class  quality 
are  sent  East,  the  market  will  take  care  of  itsell. 
Florida  oranges  are  not  yet  out  of  the  market,  but 
they  are  generally  in  very  bad  shape.  Less  than 
one-half  the  California  product  has  gone  forward. 

Locally,  the  better  weather  has  caus'  d  a  distinct 
improvement  in  demand.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  an  increase  of  receipts,  so  that  prices  have  not  ad- 
vanced. As  a  matter  of  fact,  quotations  are  not 
reliable  and  are  generally  shaded  to  effect  sales. 

Other  Fruits. 

California  lemons  are  reported  in  better  demand, 
fancy  Santa  Barbara  bringing  as  high  as  $3  75  per 
box.  Little  is  doing  in  dried  fruits,  and  the  limited 
stock  on  hand  is  gradually  disappearing.  The  con- 
tinued bad  weather  East  has  had  a  depressing  effect 
on  trade  there,  and  the  market  has  been  a  little 
easier  in  consequence,  though  there  has  been  no  ap- 
preciable decline  in  any  article,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  peaches,  which  are  selling  at  slightly 
lower  figures.  With  the  exception  of  apricots,  in 
some  of  the  earlier  sections  prospects  were  never 
better  for  a  good  crop  than  they  are  at  present;  but. 
with  a  clean  market  by  the  time  new  fruit  is  ready, 
a  large  and  satisfactory  trade  is  anticipated. 

Raisins  are  still  very  firm,  and  doubts  are  ex- 
pressed if  there  will  be  enough  California  on  hard 
to  carry  dealers  through  to  the  time  of  the  new  crop. 
It  may  be  said,  thereiore,  that  the  coming  crop  will 
enter  the  market  under  most  favorable  auspices  so 
far  as  early  sales  are  concerned.  Later,  of  course, 
conditions  will  depend  upon  the  volume  of  the  crop 
and  methods  of  marketing.  Raisin  men  predict  an 
unusually  large  first  crop  ol  grapes,  and,  as  the 
curing  of  the  second  crop  has  been  so  generally  un- 
satisfactory the  past  few  years,  it  is  doubtful  if 
much  attention  will  be  paid  to  them  for  raisins  the 
coming  season.  There  are  other  uses  to  which  they 
can  be  put,  such  as  the  making  of  syrup  and 
brandy,  that  will  be  more  remunerative  to  the 
grower,  besides  preventing  the  accumulation  of  in- 
ferior goods  on  the  market. 

Sun-sliced  apples  are  stronger. 

Sound  apples  are  very  firm,  and  extra  fancy  sell 
above  market  prices. 

Four  carloads  of  Central  American  bananas  have 
been  received,  and  the  market  is  easy. 

S  rawberries  are  being  received,  but  in  poor  shape, 
and  meet  little  or  no  demand. 

Provisions. 

Chicago  packers  have  made  a  determined  on- 
slaught on  the  hog  market,  and  prices  there  range 
lower,  notwithstanding  very  light  receipts — 10,000 
less  last  week  than  the  week  before.  Conditions 
however,  are  still  unchanged,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  seem  to  be  more  than  ever  in  favor  of  the 
seller.  The  shortage  in  the  hog  supply  is  very  large, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe.  The  de 
crease  in  totals  for  Great  Britain  is  officially  placed 
at  i,ooo,coo  head,  and  in  Ireland  it  is  1,200,000  head 
These  conditions,  at  home  and  abroad,  must  main 
tain  high  prices  for  some  time.  Of  course  hog 
breeding  has  been  greatly  stimulated,  and  market 
will  sooner  or  later  find  an  equilibrium.  Locally 
prices  rule  the  same. 

Poultry  and  Eggs. 

No  important  changes  have  occurred  in  poultry 
during  the  week,  though  turkeys  are  a  little  higher. 
The  strong  feeling  that  has  for  some  time  prevailed 


continues,  and  sellers  have  no  trouble  in  getting  rid 
of  consignments  at  good  advantage.  The  demand 
is  quite  good,  and  receipts  are  very  moderate.  There 
is  DO  present  prospect  of  a  material  drop  in  prices 
and,  in  fact,  an  advance  is  rather  to  be  expected 
than  a  decline.  The  market  is  in  such  satisfactory 
condition  that  producers  will  make  no  complaint  as 
long  as  present  prices  prevail. 

The  approach  of  Easter  has  had  the  effect  of 
making  a  great  deal  better  demand  for  eggs.  It  may 
be  less  active  after  Easter;  but  the  general  trend  of 
the  market  is  toward  improvement,  and  it  may  be 
expected  that  better  conditions  will  prevail  than  for 
the  month  and  more  previous  to  March  15. 

Butter  and  Cheese. 

Heavy  arrivals  of  butter  continue  to  have  weaken- 
ing effect  on  the  market.  Surplus  stocks  are  to 
some  extent  gotten  rid  of  by  shipments  East.  Since 
January  fifteen  carloads  have  been  sent  ont  in  this 
manner.  Though  six  of  eastern  stock  have  re- 
turned. 

Consignments  of  new  cheese  have  further  softened 
prices,  though  fancy  product  is  fairly  firm. 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes  are  very  firm,  with  an  upward  tendency. 
Some  of  the  new  crop  is  beginning  to  arrive,  but 
not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  have  a  bearing  on  prices. 
River  reds  are  higher.  Nothing  definite  can  be  said 
yet  of  the  volume  of  the  yield  of  1893.  Onions  are 
about  the  same.  There  was  some  weakening  Tues- 
day owing  to  free  arrivals,  but  prices  are  un- 
changed. Asparagus  has  been  in  especially  large 
supply  and  prices  have  again  dropped.  Peas  and 
string  beans  arrive  in  generally  poor  condition,  and 
the  latter  generally  show  a  wide  range  in  prices. 
Both  rhubarb  and  cucumbers  are  lower,  and  in  fact 
the  general  tendency  in  vegetables  is  downward. 
Good  weather  has  brought  in  more  plentiful  sup- 
plies. Colored  beans  have  developed  a  very  strong 
feeling,  and  white  have  been  a  little  more  quiet. 
Stocks  remaining  on  the  Coast,  however,  are  very 
light,  and  the  market  shows  no  decline  from  former 
asking  prices.  Limas  are  in  good  request  at  un- 
changed prices.  Stocks  held  here  are  so  light  that 
a  few  heavy  orders  would  take  them  all. 

Wool. 

By  the  end  of  this  week  probably  quotations  will 
be  made  on  the  new  clip  of  wool.  The  weather  has 
cleared  up  and  shearing  will  soon  be  very  generally 
begun.  Of  wools  already  received  no  sales  have 
occurred. 

Miscellaneous- 
Hogs  continue  to  bring  good  prices.    Lamb  has 

suffered  a  sharp  decline,  in  consequence  of  free 

arrivals.    Fat  mutton  is  in  active  demand.  There  is 

no  change  in  beef  figures. 

The  new  honey  crop  is  expected  to  be  large,  and 

prospects  are  good  for  an  active  demaud  and  ready 

sales. 

Brazil  nuts- are  weaker. 

An  advance  of  fifty  cents  per  ton  for  ground  barley 
has  occurred. 

Hay  is  still  weaker. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 


Products  and  Prices  In  New  York. 

New  York,  March  26.— In  canned  fruit  there  is  no 
improved  variation  from  last  account.  There  are  at 
least  10 ',000  cases  in  store  and  unsold  at  this  single 
Eastern  point,  and  they  will  form  a  pressure  until 
May's  expected  demand  sets  in.  Standard  apricots 
have  sold  at  81  30.  There  has  been  great  cutting  in 
Baltimore  on  pound  can  peaches.  Those  recently 
held  at  $1  80  are  down  to  $1  40,  and  there  are  also 
rumored  easier  rates. 

Prunes— Steady,  without  large  sales;  forty  to  fifties, 
13  cents  ;  fifty  to  sixties,  12c  ;  sixi  y  to  seventies,  llj^c; 
seventy  to  eighties,  lie;  eighty  to  ninety  lOJ^c.  This 
is  for  big  fruit  per  Pacific  Mail.  Boxes  are  quoted 
similarly,  as  freight  is  in  their  tavor. 

Peaches — In  the  desire  to  close  out  what  remains 
12  cents  would  be  accepted. 

Raisins— The  situation  of  rasins  is  now  of  such  a 
private  character  that  quotations  are  hardly  instruc- 
tive the  little  host  regulates  quotations  to  suit  them- 
selves. Bags  in  a  modfrate  way  sell  at  6@6c. 
Should  parcels  of  any  competing  bulk  appear,  the 
rnling  hands  are  in  a  position  to  force  them  down. 
The  market  continues  quiet. 

Apricots— Scarce  at  18»^c  for  fair  quality. 

Oranges— J  H.  Ki  Hough  &  Co.  sold  a  car  of  Califor- 
nia navel  oranges  at  $2  50(aS3  per  box.  V.  Ruhlman  & 
Co.  sold  two  cars  Kedlands  at  $S  oo@83  50  and  one  car 
Pomona  at  $2  75.  These  oranges  run  small  for  onr 
trarie,  and  are  slow  of  sale,  while  large  Floridas  can 
be  had  cheaper.  The  car  of  navels  sent  to  Liverpool 
made  a  big  price— equal  to  $5  50.  More  are  to 
follow. 

California  winter  Nellis  pears  sold  at  $3  a  box  by 
auction. 

Wool— Domestic  stock  here  now  consists  of  driblets, 
and  buyers  neglect  our  salesrooms  The  fact  is  sales 
at  all  points  bear  out  the  reports  of  diminished  ofifer- 
ings,  and  the  liklihood  for  a  clean  opening  for  the 
new  clips  is  rather  assured.  Reports  from  Texas  are 
favorable  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  coming 
shearings.  Some  new  fat  sheep  wools  have  appeared, 
quoted  at  193^@25c. 

Boston  had  only  a  fair  demand,  and  that  took 
place  at  the  close.  Prices  hold  the  full  late  rates. 
The  output  of  woolen  gools  Is  favorable  to  early 
activity  in  material. 

Sales  at  New  York  220,000  pounds  domestic  and 
241  000  foreign. 

Sales  at  Boston  1,554,400  pounds  domestic,  includ- 
ing 25,000  spring  California,  at  17(a?0c ;  also  45, OHO 
pounds  foreign,  565,00D  pounds  of  which  was  Aus- 
tralian. 

Lima  beans— Marked  down  to  $2  15(»2  20.  The 
trade  is  well  supplied  for  a  while. 
Beeswax— Southern,  28c. 

Hides  are  exceptionally  dull.  Full  sales  were  not 
above  16,000  for  the  week.   No  Coast  were  sold. 

Hops— The  spot  market  continues  tame.  Prices 
are  only  supported  by  sliffer  interior  views,  but  sales 
there  were  not  quoted  higher  than  for  last  week. 
The  were  sales  here  of  100  bales  of  Pacifies  within 
the  range  of  18@23J^c.  Foreign  cables  are  spiritless. 
Exports  for  the  week,  395  bales. 

California  Fruits  in  Chicago. 

Chicago,  March  28.— California  Dried  Fruits— Re- 
ports of  this  market  are  unfavorable  rather  than 
otherwise,  for  sales  are  slow,  yet  stocks  are  not  large 
enough  to  cause  any  further  pressure  on  values  and 
previous  quoiationn  are  repeated. 

Raisins- London  layers.  S-crown  ^  box,  81,40(.*1.60; 
do  3-crown.  fancy.  $1.76(ffl  85;  loose  Muscatels,  3- 
crown,  according  to  quality,  81  2^(3)1  35;  do  4-crown, 
sks,  *t  ft,  5Jii'/6c;  do  3-crown,  f<}4@^%c;  do  2-fTown, 
6C;  do  seedless,  according  to  condition  and  quality, 
4>^@5c.  Prunes— 40  to  60  to  the  lb,  in  sucks,  12>ic:  50 
to  60, 12c:  fio  to  70,  ll^C:  70  to  SO,  ll^c;  80  to  90,  10?<Jc; 
90  to  100, 10c;  100  to  120,  9>ic.   Apricots— New,  choice 


to  fancy,  sacks,  ^  ib,  l6@17c;  new.  fair  to  good,  if 

16>^c.  Peaches— Peeled,  25-ft  boxes,  ^  ft,  22@2) 
peeled,  sacks,  20@22c:  unpeeled,  12V5@13!^e  Necln 
rines— Red,  sanks,    ft.  Il@l2c;  while,  12@13c. 

Oranges— Ordinary  Seedlings  from  California  are 
ruling  easy,  but  choice  Riverside  and  Redlands  are 
steady;  Navels  sell  lairly  and  rule  easy;  some  tail 
ends  are  arriving  in  b  ilk.  A  carload  of  Los  Angeles 
Seedlings  sold  at  anction  at  81.40@2,10.  California 
Oranges— Seedlings,  ^  bx,  128  to  216  to  the  box.  82,50 
OS;  250  to  300,  81,90@2;  Navels,  2on  10  216,  82  60@i.75- 
96  to  176,  82.75@3:  fancy  to  extra,  83@3.50. 

British  Grain  Trade. 

London,  March  27.— The  Mark  Lane  Express  says- 
"English  wheat  sells  at  from  22s  to  233  per  quarter 
in  Western  and  Northwestern  markets.  In  London 
the  price  is  28^  Id.  Foreign  wheat  is  little  changed. 
Both  California  and  ordinary  red  wheat  are  salable 
in  London  for  more  than  in  Antwerp.  Russia  is  send- 
ing to  Great  Britain  100,000  quarters  weekly.  India 
Is  likely  tci  send  as  much  after  Easter." 

The  Boston  Wool  Market. 

In  a  review  of  the  Boston  wool  market  for  the  week 
ending  March  23d  the  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  says  • 

The  market  has,  for  the  major  part  of  the  lime  dur- 
ing the  week  under  review,  been  rather  quiet;  values 
have  been  steady;  the  market  is  easy  financially. 
The  passing  money  stringency  has  in  no  appreciable 
degree  affected  trade;  the  retailer  has  made  his  pay- 
ments to  the  jobber,  the  latter  to  the  commission 
merchant  and  the  commission  merchant  to  his  prin- 
cipal, the  same  as  ever.  There  is  no  more  wool  than 
is  needed  to  supply  present  and  prospective  manu- 
facturing wants.  All  the  wool  on  hand  will  be 
worked  up;  indeed,  it  may  be  feared  that  manu- 
facturers may  have  to  go  for  the  new  clip  before  they 
ought  to. 

On  some  days  of  the  past  wees  there  has  been  a 
a  very  good  trade,  and  this  has  generally  been  of  a 
miscellaneous  character,  leaving  Australian  out  of 
consideration  (this  has  been  all  along  in  good  de- 
mand!; but  for  the  most  part  of  the  time  there  may 
be  said  to  have  been  a  moderate  daily  business,  the 
demaud  being  for  small  parcels  for  immediole  con- 
sumption, and  as  this  is  a  large  market,  the  aggrgate 
amount  sold  in  an  unusually  quiet  week  reaches  a 
good -sized  number  of  pounds. 

Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  ontlons 
per  ctl,  for  the  past  week; 


Mar. 

Thursday....  SaOBJii 

Friday   SsO.^ld 

Saturday   SsOSJd 

Monday  6s  5|d 

Tuesday   fsOSJd 


April. 

5«(  5Jd 
SsOSJd 

 d 

5s0f}d 
6s.6Jd 


May. 
SsCeJd 
5s07  d 
5806Jd 
SsOyid 
5s07Jd 


June. 

5s07*rt 
68>7jd 
5a08id 
58  7Jd 


July. 
SsOg  d 
esOSid 
Sal  8jd 
SsOsi  d 


Aug, 

6sO!i  d 
Ssi  Sid 
58093d 


5s08j|d  5809  d 


The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  tor  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  the  past  week: 
O.  O,     P.  S.    N.  D.  Market  for  P  8. 

2989d     29sOd   Slow 

2989d     28-9d   Weak 

29aBd     28s9d  Quiet 

2986d     2889d  Quiet 

23s6d    2Ss9d  Stea(  ier 


Thursday...  2889d 

Friday  28s9d 

Saturday..  28s9d 

Monday  28i9d 

Tueadny  2889d 


March.  Judo. 

74J  761 

V4l  76! 

74}  7h| 

743  77i 

74|  77? 


May. 


To-days  cablegram  Is  as  follows: 

Liverpool,  March  29.— Wheat :  Steadily  held.  Cali- 
fornia spot  lots,  Sslld;  oflf  c'last,  288(!d^f  28»9d;  just  shipped 
29stid;  n-arly  rtue,  28B9d;  cargoes  off  coast,  fir  .1,  1  or  2  car- 
goes liaviDg  been  taken  ()£f  the  coast  to  France;  on  passage, 
firm  but  not  active;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  very  quiet;  French 
country  markets,  very  quiet;  weather  in  England,  very  fine. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  bushel  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day. 

Thursday  

Friday  

Saturday  

Monday  

Tuesday  

The  following  Is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 

Nf.w  York,  March  29.- Wheat :   76c  for  May  and  77Sc 

for  July. 

Chicago. 

Day.  March. 

Thursday   735 

Friday   74} 

Saturday   76i 

Monday   76j 

Tuesday   78 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram  — per  bushel: 
Chipaoo,  March  29.— Wheat :  784c  for  May  and  72Jc  for 

July. 

WHEAT. 

March 

Thursday,  hlgh'st  t-Sl 

"         lowest   tl  26} 

Friday,  highest   tl  30 

"     lowest   tl  26i 

Saturday,  highest   tl  30 

"        lowest   +1  2fi} 

Monday,  highest   tl  30 

"      lowest   tl  26} 

Tuesday,  highest  *1  30 

"       lowest   »1  26} 

tMilling. 
*Buyer  option. 

The  following  are  to-day'a  recorded  sales  on  r?all: 
I  Wheat— Morning— Informal  Sension— May.  500  tons,  SI. 26 
per  ctl.  Regular  Session -May,  900  tons,  S1.2,';5;  100,  S1.25j; 
200,  $l,26|  December;  300  tons,  Sl,''Oi  per  ctl.  After- 
noon Session- May,  1700  tons,  $1.25i.  December.  300  tons, 
S1.30};  300,  $1.30i  per  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

March. 


77 
78 
795 
81i 


Aug. 
78} 
78i 
78} 
78i 


July. 
72i 
73 
72i 
73 
73i 


Miy. 
$1  25.'. 
1  24J 
1  25} 

1 24i 

1  26i 
1  24| 
1  26} 
1  26 -i 
1  26} 
1  26} 


May. 


"  lowest. 

Friday,  highest  

"     lowest  — 


ri  90 

873 

•90 

86} 

84; 

87 

84i 

861 

•1  00 

87 

•90 

87 

85i 

88} 

85 

875 

865 

88i 

86S 

88} 

•Sample  market-  choice  brewing. 
The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  ou  Call: 
Barley— Informal  May,  100  tons,  88}o  rer  ctl.  Regular 
Session  May.  300  tons,  8^1c:  100.  88}c;  100,  88c  Seller  1893, 
new  BOO  tons  85Jc.  December- 50U  tons,  88Jc;  500,  88j|c; 
100,  89c;  1300,  883c;  100,  88Jc  per  ctl;  Afternoon  Session- 
December  :  600  tons.  88Jc.  Seller  1893,  new  :  100  tone,  85c 
per  ctl. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected,  in  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  lens  than  the  lower 


quotations.. 
Limes,  Mei  ....  5  00  ®  — 

Do  Cal   —  @  — 

Lemoua,  box.  ..  2  60  ra  3  76 
Do  Sicily  choice  5  00  (3  5  50 

Apples   35  (a  65 

Do  (iood   75  ^  1  25 

Do  Extra  choice  1  51  (»  1  75 

Pears   25  ^  1  00 

do  Winter  Nelis  1  00  @  1  50 

PerRimmO"8   50  @  1  00 

Oranges,  pr  bx- 
NavelB,liiver'do  2  00  (3  3  75 
Di),  Bntte  Co. ..  2  00  (a  2  .50 
'<eedrg,River'de  1  25  (c«  1  50 

Do,  Fresno          1  25  @  1  50 

Do,  Butt  >  Co...  1  25  @  1  50 
FiXtra  choice  fruit  for  special 
purposes  sells  at  an  advance 
on  outside  quotations 

Beets,  Bk   -  ®  60 

OarrotB,  >k   SO  @  60 


12J« 
1  00  @  1  25 
5  @  6 
-  @  60 
75  ra  85 
m  li 


M,\Bfn  2i(,  1S93 

Uknt,  dry,  lb  

Parsnips,  otl. . . . 
Peppers,  dry,  lb 

Turnlpa,  ctl  

Cabbage.  100  Ibe 
Garlic,  #  lb  . . . . 
Mar'fat  Squash, 

ton  25  00  @30  00 

Cauliflower   40  @  50 

Celery   50  @  60 

Mushrooms,^  lb 
"o.  Common...     10  (a 

Do,  Button   15  @ 

Tomatoes,  box. 
String  Beans... 

Rhubarb  

Ureen  Peas   

Asparagus   _ 

fucumbers.  doz  1  50  @  2  0  i 
New  Potatoes..  3  («  4 
Artichokes,  doz    fiO  @  60 


Continued  on  next  page. 
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General  Produce. 

Extra  choice  in  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
quotations,  while  very  poor'  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 


quotations. 

BKANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  ctl   2  76  fa  2  90 

Butter   2  75  @  3  00 

Pea   2  75  C*  3  80 

Red   2  75  (a  3  00 

Pink   2  75  C«  2  90 

Small  White...  2  fiS  ^  2  86 
Large  White...  2  70  0  2  80 

Lima   3  20  @  - 

Fid  Peae.blk  eye  1  10  «*  1  65 

Do  green  Z  00  @  2  25 

Split.   4  50  g  5  50 

BUTTER. 
Oal.,    poor  to 

fair,  lb   15  ® 

Do  g'd  to  choice  IS  (S) 
DoGiltedged...  21  @ 
Do  Creamery. . .  20  W 
Do  do  Giltedge.  23  (<e 
Eastern,  ladle..  1^  @ 
Oal.  Pickled  ...     16  «> 

Cal.  Keg   16  @ 

East'rn  Crt-aoi'y    19  (9 
CHEEBE. 
choice 

II  (g> 
10  m 
13  & 
6  @ 


nal. 

cream  

Oo  fair  to  good. 
Do  Giltedged.. 

Do  Skim  

YouDC  America 

EGGS. 
Cal.  "as  is."  doz      -  @ 

Do  shaky   10  (a 

Do  candled,...     18  @ 

Do  choioe   18  (8 

Do  fresh  laid . . .  —  <^ 
Do  do  s'lcd  whte  —  vp 
Do  selected 


1  30 


3  00 


Mari:u  29,  1893 

IDo  good  1  32i@  

IDo  fair  1  20  (S?  

Off  Grades  I  06  (g  1  12 J 

Sonors  1  20  @  ■  " 

HOPS. 

1892,  fair   IB  @ 

Good   17  (9 

Choice   18  (g 

FLOUB. 
Extra.city  mills  3  90  (a 
Do  country  m'ls.3  90  @ 

Superfine   2  60  @ 

NUTS— Jobbing. 
Walnuts,  hard 
shell,  Cal.  lb.. 
Do  soft  shell . . . 
Do  papt-r-shell . . 
Almonds,  RftshT  _ 

Paper  shell   13  (g 

Hardshell   7  @ 

Brazil   10  @ 

Pecans,  small 

Do  large   14  @ 

Peanuts   3i@ 

Filberts   10  @ 

Hickory   7 

Chestnuta      . .  9 
ONIONS. 
Silverskin      . .    2  00  @  2  25 

POTATOKH. 
River  Reds. .    .     90  @  1  00 
Early  Rose,  ctl.  1  00      1  10 
Peerless  .    , . , .     80  @  90 
Do  do  Oregon..  I  15  «  I  25 

Sweet   1  50  @  1  75 

OregonBurhauk  1  30      1  60 
Extra  choice  sell  for  more 


18  money. 


Outside  prices  for  selected,  POULTRY. 

large  eggs  and  Inside  pricesiHeas,  dor   7  00  @  8  00 

for  mixed  sizes— small  eggs  Roosters,  old. . .  fi  51  @  7  50 

are  hard  to  seU.  Do  young  7  SO  (g  9  00 

PEKD.  Broilers,  small.  4  50      6  00 

Bran,  ton  13  60®  14  00  Do  large   5  50  M  7  00 

Feedmeal  26  00®  2«  00  Fryers   7  00  @  8  fO 

Gr'd  Barley.... 20  00«  21  00  Ducks   7  00  @  7  50 

Middlings  19  00@  22  00  !Do  large   8  00  @950 

Oil  Cake  Meal..  @  37  50  Geese,  pair          2  50  @  3  OC 

HAY.  Turkeys,  gobl'r.    20  @  21 

Compressed  ...  7  OOO  10  00  Turkeys,  hens..  20  @  21 
Wlieat,  per  ton.  7  00(«      -  Do  dressed  20  @  22 

Do  choice      ..  @  12  00  I   All  kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 

Wheat  and  oats  7  00®  10  00  |or  small,  sell  at  less  than 
9  00  iquoted;  if  large  and  in  good 


Wild  Oats  7  OOl 

Cultivated  do..  6  OOi 

Barley   7 

Alfalfa.   8  ^ 

Clover   7  00@ 

Straw,  bale   3.*^ 

GRAIN,  ETC. 

Barley,  feed,  ctl   80  @  

Do  good    S2J(5C  

Do  choice   85  (g  —  87i 

Do  brewing          92J@   1  00 

Do  Chevalier...    90  (g  

Do  do  Giltedge. 1  15  @ 

Buckwheat  I  75  @ 

Corn,  white....!  05  ($ 
Yellow,  large...  1  I2J@ 

Do  small  1  12SW 

Oats,  milling...!  40  @ 
Feed,  choice....!  40  (B 

Do  good  1  3'i@ 

Do  fair  1  30  ^ 


condition,  they  sell  Cor  more 
than  quoted. 

Manhattan  Egg 
Food  (Red  Ball 
Brand)  in  100- 

Ib.  CaWuets...  -  @11  50 
PROVISIONS. 
Oal.  bacon, 

heavy,  per  lb.  19  <a  13 

Medium   !3  ®  14 

Light   14J@  16 

2  CO  Lard   11  @  15 

I  071  Cal  sm'k'd  beef.  10  §  — 

1  15  |Ham8,Cals»lfd  \H&  — 


1  15 
1  60 
1  45 


Do  coromoD,.,.!  35  @  

Surprise  1  50  (g  

Black  feed  1  02i 

Gray  

Rye  

Wheat,  milling 

Giltedged.  ...  1  30  @ 
Good  to  choice  .  1  27  @ 
Do  fair  to  Bood.l  TU<p 
Shipping. choice!  22S<^ 


.1  mm  1 

.1  25  ffl  1 
.1  10  @  1 


Do  Eastern .    . .  !6S^ 
SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   10  & 

Clover.  Red....  15  @ 

White   30  (<J  - 

Flaxseed   2JM  3 

Hemp   44@  — 

!2J:Do  brown   5  C*  5J 

30       HONEY- 1892  Crop. 
13  White  Cfvmb, 

2-lb  frame....  91l@  13i 

 iDodol-lbframe  11S@  1.3! 

1  28  [White  extracted 

1  25  .Amber  do  

I  25  Dark  do  

!B*»eswax,  lb.... 


8  (8 
7  # 

24  1 


Dried  Fruits. 


The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  merchants  for  consignmente  by 
growers.  Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the 
highest  quotations,  while  poor  sells  slightly  bel'iw  the  low- 
est quotations.  Prices,  unless  otherwise  specified  are  for 
fruit  in  sacks;  add  for  60-tb.  boxes  ic  per  &.  and  for  25-Iti. 
boxes  i  to  Ic  per  lb. 

APPLES-1892.  Do  do  choice  15  @1 

Hun-dried,  }'s   4J@  6J|Do  do  fancy  —  (B16 

Do  sliced  Sj®  BJ  Evap.,  peeled,  in  box- 

Evap.  bl.,rirg,  50-lb.bx  8J@I0  i   es  choice   !8i@— 

Fancy,  higher.  ,Do  do  fancy  20  ®21 

APRIOOTS-1892.  PLUMS-1892. 

Do  bleached  13S@-  Pitted,  sun-dred  10  @10i 

Dodo  fancy  15  C^lfi  Oo  evap.  boxes,  ohoicell  to!2 

Kvap  choice,  in  boxes.!5  ^16  Unpitted    4@5 

Do  fancy,  do  I5J@!7  ,  PBUNE8-1892. 

FI08-1892.  jCal.  French,  ungraded  8 

Sun-dried,  black  4  (»— 6  Do  graded,  60  to  100..  9{@!0 

Do  white   3J®  4  IDo  do  40  to  60  1!  ®!2 

GRAPES   1892.  Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

Sun-dried,  stemless. .  2J'a  3  RAI8INS-1892. 

Do  unstemmed   Ii@  2  Do  choicest  do. .  .1  50  (^1  60 

NECTARINES-1892.      |Do  prime  rr  bx. .  !  25  @1  40 

Red.  sun-dried  7  (9  8  Loose  Muscatels, 

Do  Evap.,  i"  boxes... 1U(812  !   2-crown,  pr  bx..    76  (f\  00 

White,  sun-dried  9i@ll  Do  3-crown  do  1  10  fool  20 

Do  evaiKjrated  12j(g!3  Do  do  do  faced. .  .1  20  Co!  26 

PEARS-  1892.  Unstem'ed  Musca- 

Sun-dried,  quarters..  2i@  3  '   lelsinaks.  pr  lb. 

Do  sliced   4  m  h\  Stem'ed  2-crown. 

Evap.,  slic'd,  in  b'xes.  7  8  Stem'ed  3-crown.. 
Unp'led,q'rt'd,bl'ch'd  5  c«  8  Se'dl's  M'sc't'ls  sks 

PEACHRS-1892.  Dodoinbxs  

Sun-dried,  unreeled..  7      7i  Do  Sultanas,  ska. 

Do  do  prime,  blched.  9  @10i  Do  do  bxs   —  (Si  40 

Do  do  choice,  do  II  ""III    Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 

Sun-dr.,  Drd,brched..lO  @1I  ,25,  50  and  76  cents  higher  re- 
Dodo  prime   14  @—  ispectively  than  whole  boxes, 


2i@  3 
3  ^  - 
3!@  4i 
i  m  6 
-  mi  00 
1  (a  7 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF, 

HtM  fed  BS®- 

Grasi  fed,  extra  6}@- 

First  quality   6  @- 

Recond  quality  5  ®- 

Third  quality  4i®- 

Bullsand  thin  Cows.. .2  @- 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  5i@7 

Do  light  7  @8 

Dairy  7  @8 


t  MUTTON. 

Wethers   81®— 

Ewes   8  ffl— 

Do  Spring.    .  .,..I2i@— 

;  Hoos. 

ILight,  ^  &>,  oents  Big- 
Medium   7  (<*— 

Heavy   7i®- 

iSoft   6  (3- 

Feeden  6}^— 

«t.nclt  Hogs   6  W  6} 

I  Dressed  10  @105 


Easy  Cutting, 

The  wonderful  advantage  gained  through  the  use 
of  correct  mechanical  principles  has  seldom  been 
more  clearly  shown  than  in  an  f  xhaustive  field  test 
ril  the  Government  Experiment  Station,  Logan, 
Utah;  where  the  Walter  A.  Wood  mower,  cutting  in 
clover,  registered  a  draft  of  only  215  pounds.  This 
remarkable  machine  represents  forty  years  of  careful 
field  and  factory  woek,  and  it  has  everywhere  been 
brought  prominently  to  the  front  by  its  achieve- 
ments. 

To  the  World's  Fair  ! 

WKBKLY  E.KCURSIOIIB  1 

Are  you  aroin(j?   If  so,  call  on 
or  write  to  the  nndereigned  before 

arranging  (or  your  trip.    The  "  SANTA  FE  ROUTE 

is  the  only  line  under  one  irana^ement 

from  California  to  Chicago  I    Palace  and  Tourist 

Sleepers  through  to  Chicago  every  day 

without '  ha-ge  I    Excu'sir  ii"  every  Tuesday. 

W.  A  BISSELL,  G.  P.  A.,  660  Market 

Street,  fhronlcle  BIdg  .  San  FranciBco,  Cal, 


A  WORD  ABOUT  THE  "RURAL." 

TO  RURAL  SUBSCRIBERS: 

The  Rural  Press  appeals  to  its  readers  to  assist  in  the  work 
of  extending  its  circulation.  If  you  have  friends  or  neighbors  who 
are  not  but  who  ought  to  be  readers  of  the  Rural,  please  give  us 
their  names  and  we  will  send  them  sample  copies  of  the  paper 
with  subscription  blanks. 

If  any  subscriber  of  the  Rural  will  send  us  three  new  names, 
accompanied  by  cash,  for  one  year  in  advance  ($2.40  each),  we 
will  advance  his  own  subscription  one  year  on  our  books  Or  if 
he  will  send  us  one  new  name  with  payment  in  advance  for  one 
year  we  will  advance  his  subscription  four  months  on  our  books. 

To  any  present  subscriber  or  member  of  his  family  who  will 
undertake  to  act  as  local  agent  for  the  Rural  in  the  way  of  getting 
new  names  and  collecting  from  old  subscribers  we  will  give  liberal 
cash  commissions.  A  young  woman  in  one  of  the  central  counties 
of  the  State  averages,  by  thus  acting  for  us,  a  monthly  cash  income 
of  $15.00  without  neglecting  her  domestic  duties. 

The  paper  is  putting  forth  renewed  efforts  to  answer  the 
demand  for  a  journal  clean  and  pure  in  tone,  independent  and 
intelligent  in  its  dealings  with  public  questions,  thorough  and 
practical  in  its  treatment  of  agricultural,  horticultural  and  live-stock 
subjects  and  careful  and  accurate  in  its  market  reports.  It  has 
within  the  past  year  taken  on  a  new  editorial  department — "  From 
an  Independent  Standpoint" — which  deals  with  public  questions  of 
political  character  without  partisan  bias.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
writer  of  this  department  to  tell  the  exact  truth  about  public  ques- 
tions and  public  men,  without  regard  to  party  faith  or  parti-san 
effect.  It  seeks  to  give  the  reader  straightforward  statements  of 
fact  and  the  best  results  of  a  sober,  non-partisan  judgment. 

The  chief  strength  of  the  Rural  is  the  friendship  which  has 
grown  up  between  its  readers  and  itself.  Confident  in  that  friend- 
ship, it  appeals  to  them  to  speak  a  good  word  for  it  whenever  they 
can. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  Rural 
Press,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


lALIFORNIA  1;RUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF   METHODS  WHICH   HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  success;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

Embodying  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Himdreda 
of  Succeesful  OrowerR,  and  OonBtituting  a  TruBt- 
wortby  Guide  by  which  the  Ineii>enenced 
may  Succeanfully  Produce  the  Fniita 
for  wt.lch  CaUfornials  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Large  Oclayo— 599  Pages,  Fully  Ulnstralel 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 

PaBLISHID  BT 

THE  DBWBY  PUBLISHING  OO., 

PuBLisHKBa  Faoivio  RiTBAIi  PbB88, 
ISO  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street 


C\U  lilncoln  CoreleM  P«ar  TRKEV. 

t  »»_,1.<>  J.|„„.  il„l.l,.n  KuTOM,  lJ.ho,  Vermont  ll«i.uij  mij 

UT^  -lapaii.  Mammoth,  HncReftH,  Advancp, 

**  '       ChentniiU.    Jap.n.  I'ersian.  English  WalnwU.  Pecaa.. 

OVELTIES  '^•eiigniiR  LcmgijieB,  Trif.>Hate 

■    ^      Orange,  Wincberries.  Junoberrirn,  elc 

pyu  strawberry,  Raspber-y,  Blackberry,  Cur- 
rant.  Gooseberry   Pti^BTTti.  Apple, 
  Peach,  Plum,  CJuince  TBEE8. 

J.  S.  COLLINS  &  SON. 

Bend  for  Catalogue.  IMooreatown,  N.  J. 


N 


4000  to  6000  healthy  unirrigated 

Peach  Seedlings! 

Must  be  sold  lor  land  clearing.  Address 

Lock  Box  994,  WlDtors,  Yolo  County,  Cal. 


AOTUAI.    BUSINESS  PRACTICE. 


I.IFE  80HOI.AB8HIP8.  970. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
English  Branches,  etc.  Qraduates  aided  In  getting  po 
Itione.    Send  for  circulars.      T.  A.  ROBINSON,  Pre*. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEOE. 

34  POST  ST..  8.  F. 

F>B  8ETENTT  -  FIVB  DOL,L,AK8  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  tht 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  hae 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  of  tha  State. 

flT  SSND  FOR  ClHOULAK. 

K.  F.  HKAU),  President. 

0.  S.  HALET,  Secretary, 


CALIFORNIA^: 


you  want  to  know  about  California 
and  the  Pacifc  States,  send  for  tlio 
PACIFIC  RI7KAI^  PRENN. 
the  beBt  llhiBtratud  and  Leading  Farming  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial.  60c  for  3  mos.  Two  sami  le 
oopiea,  10c.  Established  1S70.  DEWEY  PUBLISUINaCO. 
HO  M>rk««  «t  .  B  » 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


Oolden  Ital- 
ian Queene, 
Tested,  82  00 

each;  untested,  Jl.OO  each.  L  Hives,  $1  90  each.  R  iot's 
V  groove  sections,  $6  )ier  1000.  Dadant's  comb  founda- 
tion, 680  and  66c  a  pound.  Smokers  $1  etch.  Olobe 
»'«lli.  81  each  e>n.  WM.  8TYAN  &  SON.  «l»n  Mateo.  0»1 


PILES 


)  OLEATK  OF  BICUKA  cures  Piles, 
'  Cuts,  Brul>es,  Burns  and  Inflam. 
I'niatlon.    Succeeds  everywhere. 
;       Postpaid,  $1.00  per  p'ackaf^e. 

BTCUR  A>  CO.,  880  Man'omn  Bt..Hian  FrnncUro 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.   Kegiateied  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


We  are  HBADQDABTEBS  (or  all  kinds  of  Baliog 
Presses. 

Agricultural  Implements  and  Vehicles  o(  every  de- 
scription.  Send  for  No.  IS  Catalogue. 

TRUMAN.  HOOKER  &  CO., 

San  Frmnclsco  and  Fresno. 


FRUIT,  GRAIN  AND  GRAZING 

Farm  for  Sale! 

no  A  ACRES,  AT  »12  50  PER  ACRE,  EIGHT  MILES 
OOy)  east  of  Paso  llobles,  on  the  Southern  PaolSo 
railroad  and  but  six  hours  from  San  Jose;  300  acres  are 
under  lease,  to  be  pUnted  to  wb^-at  this  season.  The 
land  Is  of  rirh,  alluvial  soil  from  6  to  IS  fret  deep.  No 
Irrigation  necessary.  The  annual  rainfall  is  eulScient  for 
fruit  trees,  vines  and  grains.  A  farmhouse  and  well  of 
excellent  water,  besides  running  water  In  the  Huer 
Huero  creek  all  the  year;  good  fences,  3  Qeldn;  oak  trees 
in  abundance  for  poets  and  fuel.  About  600  aires  are 
well  adapted  to  grain,  fruit  trees  and  vines;  the  balance 
Is  rolling  and  best  for  grazing;  the  lard  not  cultivated  is 
covered  with  the  most  nulrt'ious  of  all  grasses,  the 
bunch  gras3,  burr  clover,  alfl'aria,  wild  oats,  and  on 
man^ln  of  creek  wild  alfalfa;  mixed  (arming  pays  best. 
No  better  section  in  California  for  fruit-growing  than 
that  portion  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county.  Here  ts 
an  opportunity  to  buy  10  to  15  acres  (or  the  price  of  one 
in  S-^nta  Clara  county.  Terms:  One  half  cash;  balance 
in  two,  three  and  (our  annual  Installments.  Interest 
seven  per  cent  on  dc(erred  payments. 

AHOS  ADAMS, 
2.35  South  Eighth  St ,  San  Jose,  CalKnrnia. 


LAND  FOR  SALE 

NBA.B  SANTA  ROSA. 

A  Bfiantlful  Pis ce,  comprising  acres,  well  im- 
proved; has  a  n\ir9ery,  .')0,000  trees,  a  well-stocked  poultry 
yard,  fine  orchard;  house,  (urniture  (including  new 
piano);  horses,  carriafies,  etc.  All  foes.  This  plaoe  will 
bear  close  Investigation.    Must  be  sold.  Price, 

tie, 000. 


Choice  Fruit  Land  Cheap  near  Saratoga,  Santa 

Clara  county  in  lots  to  suit. 

$3000  —  20-.4are  Tract,  partia'ly  improved,  near 
Fresno  City. 

JOHN   F.  BTXBFE. 
No.  48  Wsrket  St  8an  Francisco. 


You  are 

Shocked 

wheu  yon  unexpectedly  como  ]a  ontact  with  a  solid 
body.  MuitlpJy  the  shock  >^y  weight  and  an*- ed  and  you 
know  bow  a  r  uir  ing;  horse  feeie  when  he  etrik'  S  a  rigid 
wire  fence.  Barbs  «oul(l  have  kil'td  him,  but  Coiled 
Springes  catch  him  like  a  bird  allghCing  on  a  limber  twl^. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  MiCll. 


Thomson's  IinproYed  Navel. 

I  have  for  sale  this  year  about  2000  Thomson's 
Navel  orani<e  trees,  one-year-old  bud,  three-\ ear- 
old  roots,  in  fine  shape  for  planting  thin  spriofp. 
Piirtiea  intending'  to  purchase  tree»,  who  caiinot 
visit  the  orchard  and  see  said  orant^es  {^rowing 
on  trees,  may  receive  pamples  bv  mall  upon  ap- 
plication I  have  now  about  20  trees  of  this 
variety  in  bearing. 

A.  a.  THOMSON.  Dnarte.  Cal. 
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Illustrated  Publications, 

WITH  MAPS,  d«™ribing 
Al  innoBota,  North  Dak"Cn,  Mi>ntnna, 
I  Idaho,  Wa«hingtfin  ami  Oregou,  tha 
FREF  GOVERNMENT 
AND  LOW  PRice  I 

NORTHERN 
'PACIFIC  R.  R. 

tfffTho  beet  Agrionltural,  Grating  and  Timber 
_     I.nndu  now  fipon  to  iijUlers.   Hailed  FRFE.  Aiinm 
taA».  11.  i,AilBOUN,Lud  CeB.,R.  r.B.  K.<  6U  Paal,  Mlmm 
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European  Crop  Report  for  February. 


Summary. — The  present  conditions  are 
very  favorable. 

Great  Britain. — The  mild  weather  that 
foliowtd  inc  severe  frosts  of  January  has 
continued  throughout  the  month,  and  the 
autumn-sown  crops  are  very  forward.  Slight 
frosts  have  occurred  during  the  last  days  of 
the  month,  but  no  damage  has  resulted. 
The  young  wheat  plants  look  strong  and 
healchy,  and  are  regarded  as  increasing  in 
growth  and  vigor  under  the  favoring  condi- 
tions, though  some  fears  are  entertained  that 
the  later  frosts  may  prove  more  injurious 
than  would  be  the  Cise  if  the  crops  were  less 
advanced.  Some  barley  has  been  sown  al- 
ready. Very  little  spring  wheat  is  expected 
to  be  sown,  owing  to  the  low  prices  and  di- 
minishing yield.  The  Mark  Lane  Express 
regards  it  as  an  unwise  venture  to  attempt 
spring  wheat-raising  in  a  country  where  the 
average  rainfall  is  so  high  and  the  tempera- 
ture so  moderate  as  here. 

The  general  agricultural  depression  is  be- 
ing much  considered,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  but  there  is  no  unity  of  senti- 
ment as  to  what  the  remedy  should  be,  and 
no  definite  plan  is  proposed.  It  is  certain 
that  no  grain  duties  will  be  imposed,  though 
there  is  some  agitation  in  favor  of  that 
course.  Imperial  federation  or  colonial 
reciprocity  has  been  proposed,  but  no  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  According  to  the  re- 
cently published  comprehensive  returns  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  area  of  arable 
land  in  Great  Britain  has  diminished  during 
the  ten  years,  between  1882  and  1892, 
1,165  000  acres,  while  pasture  area  has 
increased  1,537,000  acres.  The  diminution 
in  cultivated  area  chiefly  affects  the  acreage 
of  wheat  and  barley,  as  there  has  recently 
been  a  slight  increase  in  the  acreage  of 
oats.  Of  the  cultivated  area  of  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1892,  according  to  the  above-men- 
tioned returns,  14  per  cent  was  farmed  by 
owners  and  86  per  cent  by  tenants.  The 
most  striking,  if  not  the  most  important, 
change  indicated  by  the  returns  of  1892  is 
the  great  reduction  in  the  stock  of  live  hogs. 
The  decrease  in  the  totals  in  Great  Britain 
is  over  a  million  head.  The  shortage  in  Ire 
land  is  estimated  at  £,200,000  head.  The 
abnormally  high  price  of  bacon  and  pork,  as 
contrasted  with  other  meats,  will,  it  is 
thought,  greatly  stimulate  hog-breedmg.  It 
is  a  most  noteworthy  fact,  well  worth  the 
consideration  of  American  farmers,  that  the 
hog  products  that  command  the  highest  price 
in  the  English  markets  come  from  countries 
thnt  are  not  noted  for  the  production  of 
corn,  namely,  England,  Ireland  and  Den- 
mark. The  quality  and  consequent  high 
price  of  English,  Irish  and  Danish  bacon, 
which,  at  wholesale,  now  sells  at  from  19  to 
21  cents  per  pound,  is  due,  first,  to  the  feed- 
mg  of  the  hog,  and,  second,  to  the  manner 
of  curing.  The  best  quality  of  bacon  is  pro- 
duced by  feeding  barley,  rye,  wheat,  and 
peas,  boiled  potatoes,  skimmed  milk,  butter- 
milk and  whey.  The  hogs  should  range  in 
weight  from  180  to  220  pounds,  and  should 
be  long  and  lean,  with  well-developed  hams; 
thick,  straight  bellies,  and  the  fat  on  the 
back  should  not  exceed  ij  inches  in  thick- 
ness. The  shoulders,  sides  and  hams  are 
cured  in  one  piece.  The  overfat,  corn-fed 
hog  does  not  make  the  finest  bacon  and  does 
not  bring  the  highest  price.  By  attention  to 
these  requisites,  the  Danish  farmers  have  in- 
creased their  sales  of  bacon  in  England  from 
4,000,000  pounds  in  i88i  to  about  200,000,- 
000  pounds  in  1892,  and  the  price  has 
steadily  increased.  The  bacon  hog  is  best 
produced  in  conjunction  with  the  dairy. 

France. — The  weather  continues  mild  and 
fine,  and  farm  work  is  going  forward  actively, 
though  the  recent  heavy  rains  have  caused 
some  delay.  Frost  and  storms  are  reported 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  month.  The 
favorable  conditions  existing  at  the  end  of 
January  are  not  abated,  and  the  winter  grains 
are  healthy  and  vigorous.  The  general  feel- 
ing is  that  of  confidence.  It  is  predicted 
that  the  acreage  of  spring  wheat  sowing  will 
be  rather  under  that  of  last  year.  Prices  for 
grain  have  been  dull,  and  nothing  indicates 
any  material  advance.  Oats  remain  firm. 
During  the  last  week  the  importations  of 
wheat  have  increased  noticeably  over  the 
preceding  week,  but  no  improvement  in  price 
has  taken  place. 

Germany. — The  ice  on  the  inland  rivers 
ha!>  mostly  disappeared  and  inland  naviga- 
tion is  practically  restored.  There  is  a 
slightly  increased  activity  in  the  grain  mar- 
kets following  the  opening  of  navigation,  but 
prices  are  unaffected.  The  weather  has  been 
mild  and  wet,  except  in  the  closing  days, 
when  colder  weather  has  been  reported,  and 
no  serious  damage  has  occurred  to  winter 
crops.  The  conditions  are  regarded  as 
favorable,  and  an  average  crop  seems  as- 
sured. There  is  much  agitation  and  unrest 
among  the  agricultural  classes,  and  the  Gov- 


ROBERT  BRAND  &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

"Minnesota Chief"  Tliresliers  and  Self-Feeders. 

The  Moat  Perfect  and  Economical  Oraln  and 
Bean  Thresher  in  Use. 

A  full  line  ot  SEPARATOR,  ENGINE  AND  HORSE-POWER  REPAIRS  AND 
E.XTRAS  always  in  atock. 

Repairing  and  Machine  Work  of  all  descriptions. 

OFFICE,  FACTORY  AND  SALESROOMS: 

521,  523,  525  Third  Street,  Between  Washington  and  Clay, 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


ernment  seems  resolved  upon  some  action  in 
their  interest,  the  plan  most  favored  being 
an  extension  of  "  commercial  treaties,"  some- 
what upon  the  line  of  those  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  several  of  the  German 
States  affecting  American  corn  and  bacon 
and  German  sugar.  The  Government  has 
recently  heard  a  number  of  experts  on  the 
question  of  regulating  Germany's  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  United  States  by 
reciprocal  treaties,  but  it  is  thought  nothing 
will  be  done  until  after  the  new  administra- 
tion is  inaugurated.  A  similar  treaty  has 
just  been  negotiated  between  Germany  and 
Egypt. 

Austria- Hungary. — The  weather  contin- 
ues lavorable  and  the  crop  prospects  are 
regarded  as  excellent.  The  ice  blockades 
have  been  broken  by  the  rains  and  mild 
weather,  the  masses  ot  snow  are  disappear- 
ing, and  business  is  again  about  normal.  No 
change  has  occurred  in  prices,  though  there 
is  a  downward  tendency  in  wheat  and  rye. 
Oats  are  firm  and  the  demand  is  fair.  Win- 
ter crops  are  reported  as  in  good  condition 
and  no  serious  damage  has  occurred. 

Italy. — The  reports  continue  to  be  gener- 
ally favorable.  Except  in  a  few  instances  of 
damage  from  excessive  freezing  and  thawing 
in  January,  the  conditions  are  satisfactory, 
and  the  recent  milder  weather  gives  an  as- 
surance of  an  average  crop. 

Denmark. — There  is  nothing  in  the  mea- 
ger reports  at  hand  to  indicate  other  than 
normal  conditions.  No  complaints  of  dam- 
age are  made.  Owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
earlier  weeks  of  the  winter,  there  has  been  a 
slight  over-consumption  of  feeding  grain, 
thought  this  is  probably  offset  by  the  short- 
age in  the  number  of  live  hogs  in  store, 
which  is  estimated  to  be  over  40  per  cent 
less  than  the  numtier  on  hand  in  this  month 
last  year.  In  conjunction  with  Danish 
dairying  the  production  of  bacon  hogs  is  one 
of  the  chief  branches  of  agriculture.  In 
1881  the  number  of  bacon  hogs  exported  to 
England  was  17,000.  In  1892  the  number 
was  927,500,  according  to  the  statements  of 
the  leading  importers  recently  published. 
England  is  the  chief  market  for  Danish  but- 
ter, cheese  and  bacon.  The  published  re- 
sults of  a  series  of  experiments,  conducted 
under  the  authority  of  the  Government,  to 
test  the  comparative  feeding  value  [of 
various  foods  in  the  production  of  bacon 
pigs  is  here  appended: 

4  pounds  of  boiled  potatoes,  equal  i  pound  of 
grain. 

6  pounds  of  skimmed  or  buttermilk,  equaj  i  pound 
of  grain. 

8  pounds  of  boiled  turnips,  cut  small,  equal  i  pound 
of  grain. 

12  pounds  of  whey,  equal  i  pound  of  grain. 

Russia. — Milder  weather  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  month.  The  autumn-sown 
crops  are  still  protected  by  snow,  and  there 
are  no  complaints  of  injury  from  the  ex- 
treme cold  weather.  The  ice  blockades  still 
interfere  with  trade,  though  they  have  been 
broken  in  many  places,  and  there  is  some 
movement  in  grain.  Stocks  are  small  and 
prices  remain  firm. 


%t  Monarch  of 

greakfast  foods 

THE  JOHN.T.  CUTTIIMG  C  0^  SOLE^^GENTS 


SEEDS 

I  If  yoa  want  PureFrenti  C  AUp 

Krowers,  Bend  for  our  Beautiful 
litaa'd  Catalofnie  mailed  Free. 
Pkt'8  only  2  and  3  cts.  Market 
OiiTdmeri  atk  for  UAUCV 
Wholesale  PHce  I4sl.  IVIUIlCl 

AXiNEEB  BROS. 


HOLT  BROTHERS' 


FOR  EFFICIENCY,  DURABILITY,  LIGHT  DRAFT  AND  FINE  WORK 

It  is  FAR  SUPERIOR  to  any  other  Harvester  of  the  present  day. 

We  call  special  attention  to  our  new  

SIDE  HILL  COMBINED  HARVESTER, 

 That  will  run  as  well  on  Side  Hills  as  on  level  ground,  and  do  the  finest  work. 

Send  for  Circulars  describing  the  Side  Hill  Harvester. 

Those  contemplating  buying  are  Invited  to  visit  our  manufactory  at  Stockton  and  see  for  themselves. 
Circulars  sent  on  application  to 

BOLT  HANDFACTURING  CO,}or(HOLT  BROTHERS  CO. 


STOCKTON,  UAL. 


30  &  32  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


$50 


SAVED. 


$50 


00 


SAVED. 


DE'^CRIPTION  —End  or  Brewster  spring;  piano  body;  Sarven  patent  wheels;  leather  quarter  top;  leather 
trimmings;  body  Slx24x8^  inches;  one-Inch  doubl,^  collar  steel  axle.    Wheels  made  of  best  selected  stock. 

The  above  described  jobs  we  offer  you  at  $75  each.  They  retail  everywhere  for  $125.  Order  direct  from  us  and 
save  $50.    Leather  top,  $6  extra. 

We  also  offer  you  a  two-seated,  three-spring,  roomy  FARMER'S  carriage  with  either  canopy  or  extension  top 
for  $135. 

Send  us  $60  and  we  will  ship  you  a  nobby  little  two-seated  open  road  wagon;  j^ear  finished  in  "London 
Smoke,"  the  latest  fad.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

ALLISON,  NBPP  &  CO., 

Southeast  Corner  Market  and  Main  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


FOR  60   DAYS  ONLY. 

1  win  ship  you  a 

NEW  MILLER 


WASHING 
MACHINE 


On  (SO  days  trial,  at  wUoleaale  prlcua,  subject  to  approvu,l.  It 
IB  destined  tu  Oucome  the  leading;  Washing  Machine  of  America. 
Imitates  the  principle  of  hand  rubbing.  It  in  fast  absorbing  the 
lar^'e  trade  I  have  tor  the  Itecker.  It  only  needs  tu  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated,  and  for  merits  you  have  never  seen  its  equal.  A  trial 
la  convliclng.  You  want  one  for  your  own  ane.  1  want  yuu 
as  an  agent.   Terms  libe.al.    Write  to-day. 

E.  W.  MELVIN, 

Proprietor  and  Manufiacturer,    Sacramento,  Cal 


A.  T  Kewet 
W.  B.  Ewer. 
Geo.  H.  Strong, 


}Dewey  4  Co.'s  ScientHc  Press  Patent  AgencyC'TJ^'S'" 

INVBNTOHS  on  Che  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old,  experienced,  flrst-class 
Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  In  Washington  and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal 
nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  editorial,  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Library,  and  record  of  orlglna 
cases  hj  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  (ar  beyond  those  which  can  be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies 
tba  infornutlon  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Oflloe,  and  the  frequent  examination  of 
patents  already  ((ranted,  for  the  purpose  ot  determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables 
08  often  to  giva  advloa  which  will  save  Inventors  the  expense  of  applying  tor  Patents  npon  Inventions  which  are  not 
new   CIroulara  of  advice  sent  tree  on  receipt  of  postage.    Address  DGWET  &  CO.   Patent  Agents,  San  Franciico 
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THE    MORGA^N     SPADITNTG^  HARROW. 


NOTE  THE  FOLLOWING  TESTIMONIALS  PBOM 
OUR  OWN  PEOPLE. 


The  Best  Pulverizer  in  the  World. 

HORTICULTURISTS   AND   FARMERS,   TRY  IT. 


NOTB  THB  FOLLOWI'^O  TESTIMONIALS  FBOM 
OUa  OWN  PEOPLE. 


Gra.soevillb,  CiL.,  Dec.  26th,  1891. 
Mr.  Jamei  Porteous,  Fresno,  Cal.— Dear  Sir:  Your  (avor  o(  22d, 
aaklDg  me  how  I  hked  the  Triumph  Spading  Harrow  I  -Jted  on  the 
"Oothout  Viney^ird  and  Orchari,"  received.  Id  reply  would  8»y 
that  1  have  UKed  almo«t  all  the  moder  .  implements,  but  as  a  p  I- 
verl«er  and  cultivator  ccmbined  I  never  saw  anyth  ng  to  equal 
them.   I  used  two  two-horse  and  one  lour-horse.    Yours  tiuly, 

H.  H.  OLAKKC, 
Formerly  Supt.  and  Manager  of  the  "  Oothout  Vineyard  and  Or- 
chard,' at  Fresno,  Cal. 

Stockton,  August  15,  1892. 
H.  C.  Shaw  Plow  Wor' B—Oent'emen:  1  have  used  exclusiv  ly 
a  Mo  gan  Spauinic  harrow  purchas.  d  from  you,  in  cultivating  an 
orchard  of  40  ai^res  plante  to  apricot  tree  '  In  February  of  ihia 
year,  near  BiachB  Landing,  in  this  county.  By  tie  usa  of  this 
barrow  the  ground  has  been  kept  free  f  oni  weeds  and  well  pul- 
verized, thereby  causing  a  retention  of  mnisture  an'  a  rapid  and 
healthy  gro«tb  of  the  trees;  ihe  branches  of  some  of  them  haviog 
grown  nearly  six  feet  within  six  moLths  alter  planting.  Icon- 
aider  the  Morgan  Spading  Harrow  the  very  best  implement  in  use 
for  tree  an  l  vine  culture.  The  work  Is  much  better  done  than  it 
can  be  done  with  a  plow  anu  at  one. fourth  of '  he  expen  e. 

JOSEPH  H-  BUDD. 

Frksno,  CAL.,  Jan  2ath,  1892- 
Mr.  James  Porteous,  Fresno,  Cal. —Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  jour 
Inquiry  regarding  the  Morgan  Spading  Harrow  will  8>y  that  it  is 
by  far  t^e  best  tool  I  have  ever  seen  ueed  in  a  vinejard.  I  had 
the  Disc  Barrow,  the  Dradtr  Spading,  the  Clark  Cutaway  and  the 
Morgan  Spading  H>rri.»B  all  at  work  in  our  vineyard  last  year 
and  soon  dlrcovertd  that  the  Morgan  was  the  boss  of  them  all. 
The  draft  is  much  I'gbter  and  its  work  mor  ■  complete,  besides  be- 
ing the  lasiest  handled  of  all  others.  The  Morgan  will  be  the 
only  cultivator  seen  at  work  in  our  vineyaid  the  coming  Sfasoi). 
All  others  will  be  found  at  re<t  in  the  fence  corners  Yr  urs  truly, 
S.  K.  LEMMON.  Supt.  Oakland  Vineyard  Co. 


Especially  Adapted  for  Orchards  and  Vineyards. 

OONSIDEBING  THE  IMMENSE  AMOUNT  OP  LABOR  DONE 
THB  DRAFT  IS  VERY  LIGHT. 


Faisiio,  Cal.,  Dec.  10th,  1891. 
Mr.  James  Porteous,  Fresno,  Cal.  -Dear  Sir:  Last  winter  I  pur 
chased  a  ten-foot  Triumph  Spading  Harrow,  and  am  plea«ed  to 
say  that  I  found  it  a  most  satisfactory  tool.  I  used  It  in  both  my 
nursery  and  orchards  and  f^iund  that  it  left  the  ground  in  better 
shape  than  any  c  Itivator  i  had  ever  used.  For  pulverizing  r  ugh 
and  cloddy  ground  I  don't  believe  there  Is  an  implement  superior 
to  it  in  the  market.    Yours  truli ,  GEO.  C.  KOEDINO, 

Manager  for  the  Fancher  Creek  Nursery,  Freeno,  Cal. 

Frssno,  Cal.,  Dee.  19,  1S91. 
Mr- James  Port  eoui,  Fresno,  Cal —Dear  Sir:  Having  used  the 
Morgan  Spadtnt:  Harrow  last  season  I  can  well  recommend  same 
tor  vineyard  use;  it  ts  economical  and  does  Its  work  well.  In 
hetvy  ground  it  is  the  best  tool  I  have  used  for  a  pulverizer  and 
it  leaves  the  ground  in  uood  c  indition.    K«s;jeotfullv  yours, 

E.  I.  BASER,  Manager  for  Eisen  Vineyard,  Fresno,  n*!. 

Sacbahbiito,  Cal.,  Dec.  3m,  1891. 

nents:— In  reply  to  your  inquiry  cnnceroing  the  Morgan  Spad- 
ing Harrow  purchased  by  me  last  spring,  woulJ  say  that  I  ordered 
It  for  the  purpose  of  '  xpcrimenting  in  my  orchard  to  ascer  aiu 
whether  or  not  1  oould  get  an  implement  that  would  combine  the 
qua  Ities  of  the  disc  and  cultivator.  I  find  upon  trial  that  the 
barrow  above  referred  to  is  the  DioBt  complete  tool  that  can  be 
UBed  in  an  orchard.  As  a  pulverizer,  leveler,  and  cultivator,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  it  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  It  thoroughly 
stira  this  ground  bineath  the  surface  without  opening  it  to  the 
sun's  rays  and  keeps  the  ground  loose  of  suthcient  depth  to  retain 
necessary  surface  moisture.  I  do  not  healtate  In  recommending  it. 
Very  truly,  EDWIN  F.  SMllU, 

Secretary  State  Agricultural  Socioty. 
Berbida,  Cal.,  Dec.  17th,  1891. 

Dear  Sir:— Encloied  find  check  to  pay  for  Morgan  Spading  Har- 
row It  is  the  best  implement  ever  invented  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.    Respectfully,  J.  F.  WARD. 


AVERY  GRANITE  CHILLED  AND  STEEL  PLOWS.  — BEST  ON  EARTH. 


Straight  Landslde  and  Renewable  and  Adjustable 
Hllp  H>^el.    RelDforced  Moldboard- 

Better  and  Stronser  than  Any  Other  OhUled  Plow 
Made 

MADE  IN  ALL  SIZES. 


Perfect, 


ASK  FOR 

AVERY 

PLOWS, 
HARROWS 


Cnltiyators. 

If  your  dealer 
does  not  keep 
them  Bend  to 
us. 


PLEASE   SBNDaPOR   OIRCULARS    AND    DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOQDBS. 


Good  Turners,  THOBODOH  Pulverlisers- 

Ciean,  Smooth  Work  in  Any  doll- 
Just  Out  and  Plowing  their  \Vay  into  Popular 

Favor  on  Solid  Merit. 
SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE. 


ADDBB'-S.. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS.  General  Agents,  Stockton,  Cal. 


25  to  50 


ALL  GOODS  WARRANTED. 

frlce,    SISS.  Mo.  SO.    Frier,  %SO. 

Am  good  a«  any  job.      CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE-      Aa  good  aa  any  $135  Job. 


New  Improved  Belt  Combined  Harvester 

"PRINCE." 


No.  aoO.   Price,  $17S. 


No.  Price,  $185. 


No.  5  Cart.    A  Good,  ftroug  Cart.    Price,  $1S. 

All  Kinds  of  Vehicles  and  Harness  Way  Below 
Anything  on  This  Coast. 

WE  SHIP  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO., 


364  to  44i  FREMONT  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


You  who  contemplate  buying  Harvesters  this  year,  please  examine  the 

It  hu  hid  a  thorough  test,  having  cat  500  acres  in  two  weeka.  Size,  18  feet;  dn«o  by  18  animals.  It  itarta 
easy  and  noeseues  llght-ruDning  qualities.  Having  two  e.foot  orlve  wheels,  20-ioch  by  i-lnch  liras,  with  a  Moot 
header  wheel,  renders  it  very  «asy  of  operation. 


We  still  manufacture  the  FAMOUS 


STOCKTON  CHIEF  HEADER 


with  STEEL  ANGLE  SICKLE  BAR. 


SOME  OF  THE  PURCHASERS  IN  1892: 


HENRY  EHRHARDT  Elk  Grove 

J.  O  STEVENSON  &  BRO  Elk  Grove 

GODS  iLT  BROS  Chloo 

H-  C.  BKCKMAN  L"dl 

OREKN  &  BURGESS  Oakdale 

WAT  BARNKs  Woodland 

PETER  DARRAH  Nicolaus 

J.  BRACK.  JR  New  H  pe 

CO'  TNER  &  MARTIN  BROS  Sanger 

A.  J.  i  WM.  SHIELDS  Krcsno 

WM   HELM   F  esno 

CKKPES  &  GALLAQHIN  Wheatland 


S  C.  SUITH   StoektOB 

W-  R.  PKARSON  Oalt 

WALKKR  &  MARCH  Woodl-nd 

WARDROBE  BROS  E'k  Orove 

NORMAN  STEWART,  et  al  Elk  Giore 

GA-KISON  a  MANN  Modesto 

MAJOR  &  D-lM  Whtatland 

D,  W.  DUSTHEIMER  Bates 

O.  E.  HARRISON  Stockton 

STKOTHER  BROS  Sallda 

R.  WIOLEY  Tipton 

H.  KRAFT  ited  BlulT 


MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  M'F'G  CO. 


Industrial  Aspect  of  Waterfalls. 


In  thia  intensely  utilitarian  age  it  be- 
comes doubtful  whether  anything  of  nature 
will  be  able  to  command  adoration  for  its 
own  sake.  When  grand  canyons  become 
natural  reservoir  sites,  when  lofty  peaks  are 
valued  for  their  sustaining  power  for  sky- 
piercing  observatories,  when  monarchs  of  the 
forest  which  may  have  scraped  the  barna- 
cles off  the  keel  of  Noah's  ark  are  valued  by 
their  lumber  contents,  we  have  no  right  to 
complain  perhaps  if  the  impressive  grandeur 
of  a  waterfall  comes  to  be  measured  by  its 
power  as  a  generator  of  electricity.  The 
American  people  has  for  years  held  its 
breath  while  inventor  and  capitalist  have 
been  trying  to  harness  great  Niagara  with 
some  sort  of  bit  and  cinch  which  would 
make  it  push  and  pull  in  certain  industrial 
lines.  The  average  man  is  delighted  by  the 
thought  that  during  his  lifetime  the  rushing 
river,  the  cataract,  the  swelling  tides,  may 
lift  from  his  back  the  curse  of  Eden  and  shoot 
him  like  a  meteor  into  the  blissful  hereafter. 

There  is  perhaps  no  use  to  complain  of 
this  modern  tendency  to  throw  life  burdens 
upon  nature.  It  is  a  condition  of 
present-being  which  may  as  well  be 
availed  of,  as  it  cannot  be  removed. 
If,  then,  people  are  going  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  motive  power  of 
the  waterfall,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  coast  is  disposed  to 
put  its  resources  of  this  kind  into 
training.  The  larger  engraving  on 
this  page  shows  the  Snoqualmie 
falls,  18  miles  in  a  direct  line  from 
Seattle,  Wash.  It  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  greatest  volume  of 
water  falling  perpendicularly  from 
such  a  height — 268  feet — in  the 
United  States.  It  is  figured  by  Mr. 
B.  T.  Lacy,  of  this  city,  that  this 
fall  will  yield  from  10,000  to  16,000 
horse-power  the  year  round.  Mr. 
Lacy  intends  to  divert  the  water  by 
partially  damming  or  bulkheading, 
and  connecting  it  by  a  pipe-line  to 
impact  water-wheels  below  the  falls. 
The  power  of  Snoqualmie  falls  is 
8uf5cient  to  operate  all  the  machin- 
ery and  all  the  street  railways  in 
Seattle,  as  well  as  that  in  other 
towns  on  the  line.  A  number  of 
"hurdy-gurdy"  wheels  will  be 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  and 
will  transmit  the  power  to  shafting 
which  will  convey  it  to  an  electric 
plant  on  the  banks.  From  these 
dynamos  the  electric  current  will  be 
carried  in  an  almost  air-line  to  Seat- 
tle, where  the  current  will  be  dis- 
tributed by  smaller  wires  to  the 
points  where  it  is  to  be  used.  The 
line  will  pass  through  Gilman,  New- 
castle and  Renton,  situated  at  differ- 
ent points  between  the  falls  and 
Seattle,  and  at  each  place  power 
will  be  supplied  where  wanted.  The 
enterprise  is  now  being  discussed 


PURISSIMA  FALLS,  SAN   MATEO  COUNTY. 


and  an  incorporation  to  advance  it  is  being 
projected. 

The  smaller  engraving  on  this  page  is 
quite  in  contrast  in  character  and  in  future 
with  the  foregoing.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
retired,  unambitious  and  lonely  of  the  lesser 
waterfalls  of  California.  It  is  Purissima 
fall,  in  San  Mateo  county,  in  the  region  of 
Halfmoon  bay,  and  is  the  resort  of  the 
quieter  race  of  tourists.  It  is  destined  to 
plunge  and  gurgle  in  solitude,  unvexed  by 
inventors  and  "utilizers"  for  all  time  to 
come. 

This  is  a  good  spring  to  compare  notes 
on  conditions  unfavorable  to  the  setting  of 
fruit  bloom.    Is  the  old  idea  that  the  rain 
prevents  pollenation  warranted  ?  and  if  so, 
does  it  act  directly  by  washing  away  the  pol- 
len, or  by  keeping  bees  under  cover,  or  by 
checking  sap  flow,  or  by  inducing  decay  in 
the  tender  bloom  ?    We  do  not  suppose 
all  these  things  can  be  determined  at  once, 
but  probably  many   who  have  lost  their 
crop  of  apricots  this  year  have  reached 
some  conclusions  as  to  the  manner  of  its 
taking  off.    Our  own  experience  is  that 
those  apricot  varieties  which  open- 
ed bloom  during  the  week  of  low 
temperature  and  rain  about  the  mid- 
dle of  March  have  no  crop  to  speak 
of.  The  Blenheim,  which  has  borne 
heavily  year  by  year  for  ten  years, 
has  a   very  scant  set    this  year. 
The  Moorpark,  usually  empty,  car- 
ries more  fruit  than  the  Blenheim. 
The  Royal    also    is    very  light, 
though   usually   well  laden.  Our 
observation  is  also  that  the  New- 
castle apricot  is  late  in  blooming 
though  early  to  ripen,  and  its  late 
blooming   this  spring   brought  it 
out  of  the  worst  of  the  rains  which 
injured  other  varieties,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  it  is  heavily  set  with 
fruit.  Southern  readers  can  furnish 
many  interesting  notes  which  may 
lead  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
phenomena  indicated. 


SNOQUALMIE  FALLS,  WASHINGTON, 


It  seems  that  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  proposes  to  in- 
vestigate the  "  black  pepsin  "  butter 
racket,  and  has  sent  out  a  circular 
requesting  information  in  relation 
to  it.  We  are  aware  that  the  subject 
has  been  widely  advertised  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  many  papers  have  per- 
haps turned  the  crank  of  the  pepsin 
boom  machine  for  nothing.  Pepsin 
recipe  venders  have  also  profitably 
canvassed  the  rural  districts.  As 
the  inquiry  comes  from  the  division 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  deals  with  food  adulterations, 
it  is  presumable  that  the  subject  is 
to  be  approached  as  an  imposition. 
If  any  Rural  Press  reader  has 
information  to  dispense,  the  Gav- 
ernment  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him. 
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Tbe  Week. 

April  has  drifted  along  into  March  methoda,  and  the 
<Teek  finds  us  in  a  storm  which  would  do  credit  to  Janu- 
nry,  except,  perhaps,  that  it  is  warmer  water.  It  is  the  late 
rains  that  make  the  crop,  the  experts  say,  but  late  rains 
tjring  little  consolation  to  the  grower  whose  seed  served 
no  purpose  except,  perhaps,  to  manure  his  fields.  To  the 
grower,  however,  whose  grain  is  all  right,  to  the  stockman 
who  likes  late  grass,  and  to  the  fruitman  who  has  not  got 
his  ground  into  summer  condition  and  needs  another 
chance  at  a  moist  surface,  the  storm  of  the  week  will 
bring  comfort.  The  rain  record  everywhere  is  now  so 
satisfactory  that  small  fractions  do  not  count  either  way 
May  Oalifornia  always  be  so  fortunately  circumstanced. 


What  Go-operation  Does. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  West  Side  Fruit  Associa- 
tion, in  Santa  Clara  county,  illustrate  in  a  practical  man- 
ner the  substantial  value  of  organization  and  co-operation. 
The  association  has  been  unpretentious  in  its  workings,  as 
well  as  modest  in  its  assumptions;  but  its  achievements 
have  been  real  and  tangible,  and  its  benefit  unquestioned. 
Col.  Hersey  narrated  the  history  of  the  organization  be- 
fore the  State  Horticultural  Society,  last  week,  and  his 
address  is  printed  in  another  place  in  this  issue. 

The  West  Side  Association  was  the  offspring  of  a  desire 
of  a  comparatively  small  community  of  fruit-growers  for 
more  satisfactory  appliances  to  dry  their  prunes  and  more 
adequate  machinery  for  marketing  the  fruit  profitably. 
The  main  benefit  of  their  labor  and  industry  they  believed 
should  be  derived  by  themselves,  not  by  middlemen;  the 
chief  profit  belonged  in  their  own  pockets.  Unorganized 
and  poorly  advised  as  to  market  conditions  and  the  actual 
value  of  their  products,  they  were  obliged  to  sell  when 
they  could  and  for  what  they  could  get,  and  they  were  too 
often  made  the  prey  of  schemers  and  manipulators  who 
aggrandized  a  large  share  of  profits  to  themselves.  So 
they  concluded  to  take  the  drying  and  sale  of  their  fruit 
into  their  own  hands.   They  had  no  DOtion  of  revolution- 


izing existing  business  methoda  ;  but  they  saw  no  reason 
why  economy  and  common  sense  could  not  be  advantage- 
ously employed  in  a  new  direction  for  their  own  benefit. 
They  came  together,  organized,  equipped  a  dryer  and 
warehouse,  opened  dealings  direct  with  wholesale  buyers, 
and  were  successful  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expecta 
tion.  Members  of  the  West  Side  Association  last  season 
distributed  among  themselves  $87.60  per  green  ton  for 
their  fruit,  affording  them  a  very  large  margin  of  profit 
It  is  true  that  they  were  aided  in  large  measure  by  un- 
usual conditions;  but  that  they  got  more  than  they  other' 
wise  would  have  received  is  not  to  be  disputed. 

From  the  West  Side  Association  has  naturally  developed 
the  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange,  an  organization  more 
general  in  its  scope  and  wider  in  its  purposes,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  designed  to  include  pretty  much  all  the  fruit-growers 
in  Santa  Clara  valley.  The  spirit  of  mutual  confidence, 
self-helpfulness  and  active  co-operation  that  has  been  so 
important  a  factor  in  attaining  the  objects  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  the  capable  and  unselfish  management  which 
contributed  so  much  to  its  success,  have  been  transferred 
to  the  new  organization.  From  the  community  associa- 
tion has  evolved  the  county  exchange.  It  is  but  one  more 
step  to  a  State  union. 

The  Apple. 

We  give  on  another  page  a  few  of  the  many  sugges- 
tions which  could  be  made  as  to  the  growing  of  apples  in 
this  State.  Many  other  po'nts  can  be  advanced  by  our 
correspondents  if  they  will  take  up  the  subject,  and  we 
conceive  it  to  be  in  a  certain  sense  a  public  duty  to  bring 
out  the  facts  with  reference  to  this  fruit.  We  have  un- 
doubtedly planted  some  fruits  right  up  to  the  limit  of 
profitable  production,  and  it  is  hardly  wise  to  proceed  in 
their  direction  until  we  begin  to  see  how  and  where  the 
product,  which  will  be  attained  when  all  trees  now  set  are 
in  bearing,  can  be  disposed  of.  While  this  outlook  is  de- 
veloping itself,  other  plantings,  which  lead  to  a  diversify- 
ing of  the  fruit  product  and  to  supplying  demands  which 
are  now  visible,  seem  to  be  wise. 

We  are  aware  in  urging  the  claims  of  the  apple  that  we 
shall  be  met  with  claims  that  the  apple  is  a  failure 
Under  certain  conditions  no  doubt  it  is  a  failure,  but 
otherwise  not.  If  one  gets  the  right  apples,  plants  them 
in  the  right  place,  protects  them  from  their  natural  ene- 
mies and  properly  picks,  stores,  grades  and  markets  the 
product,  he  will  have  no  occasion  to  regret  his  dependence 
upon  apples.  Early  apples  in  late  regions  are  seldom 
profitable;  late  apples  in  early  and  forcing  regions  are 
worthless;  in  the  regions  of  greatest  aridity  and  highest 
heat,  all  apples,  except  possibly  a  few  salamanders  from 
central  Asia,  are  a  failure.  If  any  one  has  attempted  to 
grow  misplaced  apple  trees,  he  is  naturally  disposed  to 
scout  the  business. 

Again  there  are  others  who  count  apple  growinfr  un- 
profitable because  of  the  pests  to  which  tbe  fruit  is  subject. 
This  was  a  just  cause  of  complaint  a  few  years  ago.  The 
apple-worm  revels  in  the  climate  of  Oalifornia.  The  babe 
of  springtime  becomes  a  grandfather  before  Thanksgiving, 
consequently  the  late  apple  has  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
three  generations  of  worms.  The  late  apple  which  feeds 
the  first  hatching  at  the  spring  still  hangs  on  the  tree 
(possibly)  while  100,000  of  descendants  are  prospecting  for 
homes.  It  is  little  wonder  that  there  were  orchards  at 
which  every  apple  set  from  the  bloom  was  destroyed.  Is 
it  any  wonder  at  all  that  the  people  denounced  the  apple 
after  such  experience  ?  But  these  old  disasters  should  not 
discourage  planting  now.  It  is  perfectly  feasible  to  save 
80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  fruit  at  perfect  condition  at  a  mod- 
erate outlay.  The  use  of  Paris  green  has  rescued  the 
apple  business.  This  being  the  case  it  is  wise  for  those 
who  have  proper  land  in  favorable  climates  to  look  on  the 
apple  when  it  is  red  and  establish  for  themselves  orchards 
which  will  long  be  profitable.  The  subject  is  open  for 
discussion. 

What  the  Experiment  Station  Sends  to  Chicago. 

Among  the  various  manifestations  of  Oalifornian  re- 
sources and  industries  which  will  be  made  at  the  World's 
Fair,  there  is  one  of  which  there  has  been  little  said  and 
yet  is  worthy  of  remark,  because  of  its  unique  character 
and  its  peculiar  significance.  It  is  the  exhibit  forwarded 
this  week  from  the  Experiment  Station  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Berkeley. 

The  U.  S.  Government  Building  at  the  World's  Fair  is 
to  be  devoted  to  as  complete  a  display  as  possible  of  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  Government  conducts  its  busi- 
ness and  the  beneficial  results  attained.  A  leading  branch 
of  this  will  be  illustrative  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  of  this,  one  phase  is  the  operation  of  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations,  maintained  in  whole  or  in  part 
with  Government  money  in  all  the  States  and  Territories. 
In  this  State  the  Regents  of  the  University  furnish  a  little  ' 


more  than  half  the  funds  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  its  five  experiment  sta- 
tions, but  it  recognizes,  of  course,  its  indebtedness  to  the 
General  Government  and  participates  in  its  undertaking  at 
Chicago.  As  tbe  investigation  of  soils  under  Prof.  Hil- 
gard's  leadership  has  attained  a  fuller  development  in 
California  than  in  any  other  State,  the  California  station 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  comparative  display  of  soils 
from  all  the  States  at  Chicago.  The  details  of  this  effort, 
owing  to  Prof.  Hilgard's  absence,  have  been  conducted  by 
Dr.  R.  H.  Loughridge  of  the  station  staff".  He  has  secured 
the  active  co-operation  of  the  experiment  stations  in  other 
States,  and  the  soil  samples  contributed  will  be  set  up  in 
uniform  style  and  constitute  an  exhibit  which,  in  sys- 
tematic method  and  comprehensiveness,  has  never  been 
made  before  in  the  world. 

There  were  16  different  soils  in  the  samples  forwarded 
from  California.  The  soil  is  taken  to  a  depth  of  three 
feet  and  is  shown  just  as  it  occurs  in  nature.  The  ad 
vantage  of  such  display  compensated  for  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  samples.  A  hole  had  to  be  dug  to  a  depth 
of  a  little  more  than  three  feet — the  hole  large  enough  to 
admit  a  man  with  room  tor  work.  On  one  side  of  tbe 
hole  the  soil  was  pared  down  carefully.  Vertical  lines 
were  then  drawn  so  as  to  include  a  sample  four  inches 
wide.  The  soil  on  each  side  of  this  vertical  strip  was 
then  carefully  removed  to  a  depth  of  four  inches,  so  that 
the  sample  stood  like  a  square  column  four  inches  wide 
and  deep,  and  three  feet  high.  A  strong  dove-tailed  box 
just  the  right  size  was  then  slid  over  tbe  column  and 
when  firmly  fitting  in  this  box,  the  soil  column  was  care- 
fully cut  from  its  na'ural  connection  with  mother  earth, 
the  face  pared  down  flush  with  the  sides  of  the  box,  a  plaie 
of  glass  put  on  and  a  soil  sample  just  as  it  occurs  in  nature 
is  thus  entrapped  and  exposed  to  ob.-tervation.  From 
Oalifornia  16  of  these  natural  soil  samples  have  gone  for- 
ward. The  samples  were  taken  in  different  parts  of  tbe 
State,  north  and  south,  east  and  west.  With  each  sam- 
ple goes  a  label  upon  which  is  written  the  locality  and 
the  chemical  composition,  as  shown  by  analysis  made  at 
the  station  laboratory  in  Berkeley.  There  goes  with  each 
soil  also  a  set  of  small  bottles  showing  the  proportion  of 
each  size  of  soil  pariicles  as  separated  by  a  method  of 
mechanical  analysis  devised  by  Prof.  Hilgard.  Thf  se  bot- 
tles show  the  soil  contents  from  gravel  to  sand  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  fine  earth  and  onward  to  the  impalpable  par- 
ticles which  form  a  fine  clay.  The  mechanical  soil  analy- 
sis gives  an  insight  into  its  physical  properties  just  as  a 
chemical  analysis  discloses  its  contents  of  plant  food,  and 
both  chemical  and  mechanical  analyses  are  necessary  to 
correct  conclusions  as  to  soil  character.  A  working  model 
of  Prof.  Hilgard's  apparatus  for  mechanical  analysis  of 
soils  will  also  be  exhibited  in  the  Government  Building. 

Another  very  interesting  feature  of  the  soil  exhibit  sent 
from  Berkeley  is  a  set  of  the  minerals  and  rocks  of  the 
United  States  from  which  soils  have  been  formed.  This 
collection  is  to  be  displayed  in  connection  with  the  soils 
to  illustrate  their  sources  and  formation.  Still  another 
and  a  very  attractive  feature  of  the  exhibit  is  a  large  soil 
map  of  California.  It  is  colored  to  represent  15  soil  re- 
gions of  California  and  embodies  the  latest  observations 
as  to  the  correlation  of  these  regions.  Only  six  States 
have  attempted  the  compilation  of  such  a  map. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a  collection  of  grasses  and 
forage  plants  including  about  100  species  has  been  for- 
warded for  the  Government  Building.  The  University 
collection  of  cereals  including  about  250  wheats,  barleys, 
ryes,  oats,  spelts,  etc.,  shown  both  in  sheaf  and  bottle,  was 
furnished  last  month  for  installation  in  the  California 
Building.  Thus  the  University  has  borne  its  share  in  set- 
ting forth  the  resources  and  characteristic  growths  of  the 
State  at  the  greatest  show  of  all  time. 


Thi  first  installment  of  the  southern  California  World's 
Fair  exhibits  left  San  Bernardino  Saturday  night — one 
carload  from  San  Diego,  containing  27,000  pounds;  one 
from  Santa  Ana,  containing  35,000  pounds;  two  from  Ven- 
tura, containing  36,000  pounds;  one  from  San  Bernardino, 
containing  20,000  pounds;  and  three  from  Los  Angeles, 
containing  70,000  pounds.  The  exhibits  consisted  of  the 
unperishable  displays  and  many  of  the  decorative  features. 
Santa  Barbara's  exhibit,  consisting  of  one  carload,  will 
leave  Tuesday.  This  makes  a  total  number  of  nine  cars 
from  six  southern  counties,  with  20  more  to  follow  within 
the  next  month.  In  northern  California  no  less  activity 
is  shown  by  the  fair  managers  of  the  various  counties. 
Part  of  the  exhibits  have  already  gone  forward,  and  more 
are  to  follow.  The  county  displays  will  doubtless  all  be 
on  hand  by  May  Ist,  and  the  California  building  will  be 
ready,  or  nearly  ready,  by  that  time. 

The  death  of  Dr.  George  Vasey,  botanist  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  announced.  Dr.  Vasey  was 
upwards  of  70  years  of  age;  a  native  of  England,  coming 
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to  this  country  in  infancy  and  settling  in  New  York.  He 
graduated  in  medicine  but  drifted  into  botanical  studies, 
and  in  1874  was  appointed  to  the  place  which  he  filled 
until  hi'*  death.  He  gave  his  chief  attention  to  grasses  and 
forage  plants,  and  that  rendered  his  services  of  great  im- 
portance to  agriculture.  Dr.  Vasey  made  a  brief  visit  to 
California  three  years  ago  while  on  a  botanical  examina- 
tion of  the  forage  resources  of  the  arid  regions.  His  name 
will  long  be  cherished  as  a  devoted  and  valuable  public 
servant  as  well  as  a  skillful  botanist  in  his  specialty. 

Hog  cholera  has  made  its  appearance  at  Santa  Ana. 
A.  Goodwin  has  already  lost  several  hogs,  and  says  he 
expects  to  lose  50  more  before  the  disease  runs  its  course. 
Such  outbreaks  are  cot  so  frequent  here  as  in  the  prairie 
States,  but  should  be  carefully  handled  to  guard  against 
pread  of  contagion.  All  animals  apparently  healthy 
should  be  immediately  removed  and  kept  apart.  All 
dead  animals  should  be  burned  or  deeply  buried.  The 
premises  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected  by 
free  use  of  fresh  whitewash  or  equal  parts  of  carbolic  and 
sulphuric  acid,  two  ounces  of  the  mixture  to  each  gallon 
of  water.  In  lack  of  other  materials,  boiling  water,  if 
freely  applied  at  full  heat,  will  destroy  the  germs.  The 
appearance  of  hog  cholera  in  any  district  should  induce 
all  interested  to  co-operate  in  hemming  in  and  stamping 
out  the  disease. 

A  Los  Angeles  Obangb  groweb — Walter  S.  Newhall 
of  Duarte — has  made  an  innovation  in  fruit  shipments 
that  seems  destined  to  have  an  important  effect  on  the  re- 
tail trade.  He  puts  up  oranges  in  small  packages — a 
dozen  in  a  box — packed  in  crates  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  eggs.  The  convenience  of  this  arrangement  will 
nstantly  commend  itself  to  the  small  buyer.  The  ordi- 
nary box  contains  from  eighty  to  two  hundred  oranges,  too 
much  for  most  persons  for  domestic  use.  The  paper  bag  is 
awkward  and  antiquated.  The  small  box,  for  figs,  apri- 
cots, and  other  small  fruits  has  found  wide-spread  favor, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  oranges  cannot  be  packed 
in  the  same  way  for  retail  trade. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew  is  one  of  the  few  great  railroad 
men  of  the  country  whose  views  on  public  questions  are 
not  popularly  supposed  to  be  dictated  by  corporate  inter- 
ests. When,  therefore,  Mr.  Depew  gives  advice  like  the 
following,  it  can  be  estimated  at  its  true  value  by  those  for 
whom  ii.  is  intended.  Mr,  Depew  says  :  "You  farmers 
will  never  enjoy  the  best  fruits  of  your  labor  until  you  are 
thoroughly  organized.  Great  corporations  are  organized, 
labor  fully  organized ;  nearly  every  industry  is  organ- 
ized except  the  industry  you  represent,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  prosperity.  My  advice  is  to  organize.  *  *  * 
Ask  only  for  what  is  just  and  right  and  insist  upon  get- 
ting it." 

The  opulence  of  those  individuals  whose  fancy  in  the 
past  has  run  in  the  direction  of  pork  is  equalled  now  by 
the  happy  condition  of  those  other  gentlemen  who  tilled 
the  soil  for  potatoes  and  still  hold  them.  Unhappily  they 
are  few  in  number.  Supplies  in  the  local  market 
are  very  light,  and  prices  are  high.  The  new  crop  will 
probably  not  be  heavy,  and  the  outlook  for  a  prosperous 
year  among  tuber-growers  is  very  good  indeed.  The  potato 
is  not  as  good-looking  as  the  orange,  but  it  is  gilt-edged 
just  the  same. 

The  orange-growers  of  southern  Oalifornia  appear  to 
have  taken  the  right  method  for  co-operation  of  interests. 
It  was  decided,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Los  Angeles.  Tues- 
day, to  formulate  a  plan  for  local  unions  to  work  in  har- 
mony with  one  another,  similar  to  the  one  which  has  suc- 
cessfully operated  several  seasons  at  Riverside.  Until  local 
associations  are  formed,  a  State  union  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
success.  They  must  be  the  basis  of  the  greater  organi- 
zation. 

Edwin  F.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, writes  and  informs  the  Rural  Press  that  the 
late  legislature  made  the  usual  appropriations  for  citrus 
fairs,  and  that  they  will  be  expended  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  heretofore.  We  are];,very 
glad  to  know  that  our  previous  information — it  was  a  cur- 
rent newspaper  statement — was  erroneous.  The  citrus 
fairs  will  not,  therefore,  be  stranded  for  lack  of  funds. 

Shipments  of  beef  cattle  from  Reno  are  about  over  for 
this  season,  there  being  about  1500  yet  to  go.  There  have 
been  over  30,000  shipped  from  Reno  since  last  fall.  Ne- 
vada sheepmen  are  busy  shearing  and  shipping  wool.  The 
clip  is  fully  up  to  the  average.  The  clip  has  just  fairly 
begun  in  California. 

Australia  has  appointed  a  veterinary  oflScer  at  the 
port  of  San  f  rancisco,  who  shall  control,  so  far  as  he  can, 
shipments  of  horses  to  the  colonies.  A  law  was  recently 
enacted  imposing  more  stringent  regulations  upon  horse 
importations,  and  the  effect  probably  will  be  to  discourage 
exports  from  the  United  States. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Republican  National 
League  which  will  meet  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  the  10th  of 
next  month,  will  be  an  occasion  of  exceptional  interest 
because  the  first  official  assemblage  of  Republicans  since 
the  late  election.  The  proceedings  of  this  convention  can 
hardly  fail  to  develop  the  lines  of  policy  upon  which  the 
party  will  stand  before  the  country  during  the  next  four 
years.  There  is  no  subject  of  higher  political  concern  at 
this  time  than  the  future  course  of  the  party,  because  it  is 
related  to  the  whole  future  of  American  politics.  Two 
ways  are  open,  and  one  or  the  other  must  be  chosen. 
Either  the  party  must  readjust  its  leadership  and  relate  it- 
self to  the  questions  of  the  present  time,  with  the  same 
spirit  with  which  it  took  up  the  questions  of  the  time  when 
it  was  created,  or  it  must  continue  to  travel  along  the 
lines  which  have  led  it  away  from  cuccess  and  driven 
multitudes  of  its  best  men  into  new  political  relation- 
ships. The  Olarksons,  the  Quays  and  the  Platts  will  re- 
peat in  the  Louisville  convention  the  fight  they  made  at 
Minneapolis  last  June.  The  future  of  the  party  depends, 
in  our  judgment,  upon  their  overthrow.  If  they  shall  be 
cast  off,  if  the  party  shall  return  to  the  high  ground  which 
it  occupied  in  the  days  of  Seward  and  Lincoln  and  Gar- 
field, it  will  surely  return  to  power;  but  if  it  allows  itself 
to  be  ridden  by  its  mercenary,  selfish  and  unprincipled 
element,  it  will  be  ridden  to  death.  The  leadership  of 
this  mercenary  element  is  the  disease  from  which  the  party 
has  suffered  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  it  is  a  disease 
which  nothing  but  radical  methods  can  cure.  A  party 
founded  like  the  Rppublican  party  must  go  right  or  it  will 
not  go  at  all.  Its  membership  is  not  a  "  gang  "  to  be  led 
or  driven  to  courses  similar  to  that  of  the  New  York  Tam- 
many Society;  and  if  those  who  seek  to  so  lead  or  drive  it 
are  allowed  to  stand  to  the  front,  the  great  moral  mass  of 
the  party  will  abandon  the  party  standards  and  seek  other 
political  ai^sociations. 

The  situation  of  the  Republican  party  is  not  at  all  bad 
if  it  can  be  brought  to  realize  the  causes  which  led  to  its 
defeat  and  to  remedy  them.  That  no  gieat  proportion  of 
its  forces  have  gone  over  to  the  Democratic  party  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that,  in  1892,  Mr.  Cleveland  received 
only  26,694  more  votes  than  were  given  him  in  1888.  In 
other  words,  the  great  Democratic  victory  was  won,  not 
by  growth  of  its  own  vote,  but  by  the  division  of  its  op- 
ponents. The  plain  truth  is  that  great  numbers  of  Re- 
publicans either  stayed  at  home  or  voted  the  People's  party 
ticket  because  they  were  disgusted  with  the  failure  of 
their  own  party  to  take  hold  of  the  great  questions  of  the 
time.  The  membership  of  the  party  is  largely  made  up 
of  men  who  resent  bitterly  the  failure  of  the  party  to  take 
up  the  currency  question,  the  railroad  question,  the  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  the  labor  disputes,  and  other  sub- 
jects of  equal  importance  now  before  the  country.  The 
sign  of  this  resentment  is  the  existence  of  the  People's 
party.  If  the  Republican  party  will  put  itself  in  the  line 
of  moral  and  industrial  progress,  take  up  public  questions 
with  the  old-time  spirit,  it  has  still  a  great  future.  But  if 
it  allows  those  who  led  it  to  failure  to  continue  their  mis- 
chievous policy,  it  will  never  win  another  national  victory. 
It  is  an  axiom  that  new  conditions  require  new  men,  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  better  for  the  Republican 
party  at  this  time  that  there  is  among  its  membership 
no  man  of  commanding  position  and  authority.  The 
one  man  who  might  have  been  the  law-giver  to  the 
party  died  in  the  crisis  of  the  defeat.  Of  those  left,  the 
man  of  greatest  experience  is,  unquestionably,  John  Sher- 
man of  Ohio,  but  he  is  not  at  all  qualified  for  leadership 
in  the  present  crisis.  He  has  somehow  come  to  be  re- 
garded by  vast  numbers  of  people  as  a  personification  of 
economic  and  political  vices.  Furthermore,  his  temper  is 
cold,  not  to  say  forbidding;  and  the  members  of  his  party 
who  recognize  his  ability  would  not  support  him  with  that 
entire  and  enthusiastic  devotion  which  they  have  given  to 
men  of  less  wisdom  and  of  less  honesty.  Governor  Mc- 
Kinley  of  Ohio,  is  perhaps  the  Republican  just  now  high- 
est in  the  party  esteem,  but  he  is  disqualified  for  leader- 
ship, partly  through  his  identification  with  the  extreme 
high-tariff  principle,  and  partly  through  his  want  of  capa- 
city for  large  control  of  political  forces.  Mr.  Harrison, 
though  very  able,  lacks  the  qualities  for  leadership. 
Clearly,  the  party  must  find  new  leaders,  and  it  must  look 
for  them  in  the  younger  element  of  the  party  and  select 
them,  not  more  for  capacity  and  force  of  character  than 
for  the  higher  moral  qualities  of  courage  and  earnest  con- 
viction. They  must  be  as  different  as  it  is  possible  for 
men  to  be,  from  those  who,  during  the  past  eight  years, 
have  been  the  official  guardians  and  guides  of  the  party. 
Such  men  are  abundant;  they  may  be  found  in  every  State 
of  the  Union,  but  they  will  not  be  found  attempting  to 
force  themselves  upon  a  convention  at  Louisville.  Such 
men  do  not  grasp  at  power  for  the  sake  of  power,  but  they 


are  always  found  ready  to  serve  when  their  service  is  re- 
quired. 

A  movement  for  reform  of  the  pension  laws  has  been 
started  by  Farnham  Post,  G.  A.  R.  No.  485  of  New  York 
City.  At  a  meeting  held  about  the  middleof  last  month  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas,  It  is  apparent  to  this  post  that  the  ill-considered 
speeches  of  some  legislators  are  calculated  to  do  serious  injury 
to  the  reputation  of  old  soldiers  and  sailors  and  to  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  ;  and, 

Whebeas,  The  only  veterans  entitled  to  pensions  are  those 
who  by  wounds  or  disabilities  incurred  in  the  service  of  this 
country  are  prevented  from  earning  a  living  in  their  respective 
callings,  as  they  might  have  done  had  such  wounds  or  disabili- 
ties not  been  incurred,  and  whose  circumstances  are  such  as  to 
justify  thera  in  calling  on  the  country  for  aid  and  support;  and. 

Whereas,  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  is  an  association 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  old  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
take  care  of  themselves  and  each  other  ;  and 

Whereas,  As  much  real  patriotism  may  be  shown  by  refrain- 
ing in  time  of  peace  from  inflicting  any  unnecessary  burdens 
on  the  country  as  by  coming  to  her  defense  in  time  of  war; 
therefore  be  it 

Retolved,  That  any  old  soldier  or  sailor  who  applies  for  or  ac- 
cepts a  pension,  except  under  the  conditions  above  set  forth,  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  post,  guilty  of  conduct  calculated  to  in- 
jure the  good  men  who  were  and  are  willing  to  give  their  lives 
for  their  country  without  any  reward  save  the  approval  of  their 
own  conscience  and  that  honorable  fame  that  is  due  to  every 
patriot. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  United  States  Senators  from 
this  State,  and  to  the  representatives  in  Congress  from  this  city, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  commander  of  the  post,  urg- 
ing upon  them  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  have  the  pension 
laws  so  revised  as  to  make  them  applicable  only  to  such  sol- 
diers and  sailors  as  are  indicated  in  the  preamble  to  these  reso- 
lutions and  to  such  persons  as  were  immediately  dependent 
upon  such  soldiers  and  sailors  during  or  within  ten  years  after 
the  expiration  of  their  term  of  enlistment. 

Resolved,  That  this  post  urgently  requests  all  posts  in  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  to  take,  as  soon  as  may  be,  simi- 
lar action  to  this,  to  the  end  that  the  reproach  may  be  taken 
away  from  the  Grand  Army,  viz:  that  it  is  a  charily-seeking  or- 
ganization and  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  claim  agents. 

This  declaration  puts  the  reform  movement  on  the  right 
basis,  and  shows  conclusively  that  it  is  not  a  measure  in 
opposition  to  worthy  veterans,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
measure  against  those  who  are  not  worthy.  Reputable 
veterans  ought  to  be  the  first  to  drum  out  the  bummers 
whose  names  swell  the  pension  rolls,  and  whose  fraudulent 
pretenses  are  a  reproach  upon  every  patriotic  soldier. 

A  telegram  from  Washington  announces  that  Sennator 
S.  M.  White,  of  California,  left  on  Tuesday  for  his  home 
at  Los  Angeles  in  answer  to  the  demands  of  his  private 
business.  The  Senate  has  not  adjourned  and  probably 
will  not  for  some  weeks  come,  and  it  is  Mr.  White's  public 
business  to  attend  its  sessions  so  long  as  they  shall  be  held. 
Either  Mr.  White  should  dispose  of  his  private  business  in 
a  way  that  would  allow  him  to  attend  to  his  public  busi- 
ness, or  else  he  should  resign  his  public  business  and  give 
his  whole  attention  to  his  private  business.  There  is  en- 
tirely too  much  absenteeism  on  the  part  of  high  officials. 
Senator  Stanford  has  not  been  in  his  seat  at  Washington 
one  day  out  of  six  during  the  past  winter.  Now,  if  the 
state  of  Senator  Stanford's  health  or  the  state  of  his  private 
business  is  such  that  he  cannot  attend  to  his  public  duties, 
then  by  all  means  he  ought  to  resign.  It  is  an  abuse  of  a 
public  trust  to  accept  responsibilities  like  those  involved  in 
an  election  to  the  Senate,  and  to  neglect  them  at  the  call 
of  private  interests.  If  those  interests  are  such  that  they 
cannot  be  neglected,  then  the  Honorable  Senator  should 
resign  and  allow  somebody  to  represent  the  State  and  to 
draw  the  salary  who  can  sit  in  bis  seat  and  do  the  work. 


Farming  in  the  Year  2000  A.  D. 

The  recent  publication  of  an  article  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review  on  "American  Farming  One  Hundred  Years 
Hence,"  by  ex-Secretary  of  Agriculture  Rusk,  of  which 
mention  was  made  in  the  Rural  Press  March  25th,  re- 
calls the  appearance  in  the  Overland  Monthly  several  years 
since  of  an  imaginative  sketch  on  a  similar  subject,  by  Mr. 
Edward  Berwick  of  Monterey.  Mr.  Berwick  fancied  him- 
self to  be  living  in  the  year  2000  A.  D.,  under  the  name  of 
a  Mr.  West,  and,  by  some  violent  process,  to  have  been 
"replunged  into  the  cruel  vortex  of  19th  century  antag- 
onism and  brutality."  Awaking  from  his  hideous  dream, 
and  being  restored  to  life  in  the  vear  2000,  he  makes  an 
excursion  into  the  country  with  a  Dr.  Leete,  who  instructs 
him  as  to  conditions  surrounding  agriculture  in  the  20th 
century,  and  contrasts  them  with  the  crude,  primitive  and 
unsatisfactory  methods  in  vogue  among  the  semi-barbarians 
of  1890.  Dr.  Leete  is  not  able  to  understand  why  the 
prejudice  against  the  farmer's  vocation  was  so  marked  in 
the  19th  century,  resulting  in  an  exodus  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts that  overcrowded  the  cities  and  left  the  country  al- 
most depopulated.  The  sanitary  conditions  and  influences 
surrounding  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  these  cities 
were,  savs  the  doctor,  unspeakably  squalid  and  malodorous. 
Says  this  learned  philosopher:  "The  grime  and  fihh  of 
your  back  alleys  and  byways — ay,  often  of  your  main 
avenues  and  thoroughfares— -must  have  acted  as  repellents 
and  nauseants  to  one  accustomed  to  sweet  country  air.  The 
dense  canopies  of  soot  and  impure  gases  overhanging  them 
like  a  funeral  pall  were  themselves  danger  signals,  warning 
the  unwary  that  life's  most  precious  possession — health — 
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was  imperiled."  The  obliging  20th  century  savant  cites  a 
number  of  instances  where  miasma  and  defective  sanita- 
tion, that  might  have  been  avoided  by  care  and  intelligence, 
were  fatal.  "  These  abominations,"  interrupts  Mr.  West, 
"were  due  to  that  root  of  all  19th  century  evils— the  greedy 
grab  for  money,"  and  he  says:  "  Incredible  and  monstrous 
as  it  may  seem  to  you,  there  were  among  our  farming  com- 
munities the  same  mutual  jealousy,  suspicion  and  antag- 
onism that  embittered  and  impeded  all  other  walks  of  life; 
the  same  blind,  misdirected,  feverish  energy,  unintelligently 
overproducing  certain  staples  which  had  to  be  sold  at  un- 
remunerative  prices.  Some  few  evaded  this  curse  by  the 
successful  substitution  of  the  sweat  of  some  one  else's 
brow;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  farmer  and  his  family  were  de- 
barred from  almost  all  social  recreation,  and  precluded 
by  excessive  fatigue  from  mental  culture  at  home."  Mr. 
West  also  refers  to  the  innumerable  plagues  of  beetle  and 
bug,  mildew  and  mold,  canker-worm  and  caterpillar,  weather 
and  tax-gatherer  by  which  the  farmer  was  harrassed. 

The  doctor  then  rejoins  in  a  somewhat  contemptuous 
allusion  to  the  fact  that  our  scientists  could  barely  foretell 
the  weather  a  few  hours  ahead  and  that  our  farmers  looked 
to  birds,  insects,  and  even  trees,  for  intimation  of  hard  win- 
ters or  early  springs.  The  representatives  of  the  two  cen- 
turies then  seated  themselves  in  a  "light,  beautifully  ap- 
pointed electric  curicle,''  and  made  a  trip  into  the  country 
along  a  smooth,  broad,  tree-shaded  avenue.  They  crossed 
lovely  streams,  over  "sculpin-haunted"  bridges,  passed 
"snug  villas,  lawn-begirt  and  flower-adorned,  glorious  in 
their  greenery,  the  ideal  of  everything  home- like  and  hos- 
pitable." The  charming  vista,  the  lovely  scenery  and  mag- 
nificent fairy  palaces  of  iron  and  glass  and  other  concomi- 
tants to  this  earthly  paradise,  are  picturesquely  described. 
"  How  soon.  Dr.  Leete,"  asked  Mr.  West,  "shall  we  reach 
the  farming  district .'" 

"You  are  now  in  the  heart  of  it,"  he  replied.  Mr.  West 
had  apparently  expected  a  very  different  scene.  Then  it 
flashed  across  him  that  neither  sheep,  hog  or  cow  had  in- 
truded themselves  upon  his  befuddled  vision.  The  doctor 
informs  him  that  there  is  no  live  stock. 

"  You  have  none  ?  Then  whence  came  that  juicy  cutlet 
I  had  for  breakfast,  savory  as  the  fattest  of  fat  venison  fed 
on  the  Delectable  mountains?" 

The  doctor  gently  informed  the  antiquated  aborigine 
that  the  advanced  people  ot  the  20th  century  never  taste 
flesh.  Said  he:  "  Your  morning  meal  was  blood-guiltless. 
Your  juicy  cutlet  was  but  a  slice  from  an  agaric" — what- 
ever that  is.  The  doctor  mildly  insinuated  that  the  be- 
nighted nations  of  the  preceding  century  were  cannibals, 
and  said  that  their  cooks  prepared  purely  vegetable  dishes, 
"compared  to  which  the  rarest  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  were  but 
as  carrion."  "  No,  the  farmer  of  to-day — and  his  name  is 
legion,  agriculture  being  by  far  the  most  popular  of  all  vo- 
cations— performs  none  of  that  repulsive  and  brutalizing 
labor  in  connection  with  live  stock  which  constituted  farm- 
ing in  your  day."  He  spoke  of  the  enormous  manual  la- 
bor that  made  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  ordinary  farmer's 
lot,  and  compared  them  with  the  stalwart  frames  and 
ruddy  countenances  of  the  later  generation.  Then  he  said: 
"  Under  our  improved  dietetic  regime,  we  not  only  have 
succeeded  in  maintaining  a  population  of  30  from  the  same 
acreage  that  fed  only  one,  but  we  have  effectually  banished 
that  demon  of  the  19th  ceutnry,  dyspepsia."  The  fields 
and  gardens,  further  explained  the  good  doctor,  are  fertil- 
ized by  that  endless  natural  supply,  the  refuse  of  cities. 
When  deodorized  by  dry  earth  it  is  delivered  by  pneumatic 
transmitters  to  such  lands  as  need  renewing,  and  there  dis- 
tributed by  electric  carryalls.  Electricity  is  the  favorite 
mechanical  agent  of  this  modern  people  and  is  called  "the 
slave  of  the  lamp."  The  subtle  fluid  is  mainly  obtained 
from  that  omnipresent  and  inexhaustible  nitrogen  mine, 
the  atmosphere.  Fields  are  plowed,  seeds  are  sown,  fuel 
is  cut,  crops  harvested,  all  by  that  same  swift  servitor- 
magnetic  power.  Fluvial  and  tidal  forces  furnish  ample 
energy  for  all  purposes,  so  that  cold  water  literally  boils  our 
kettle,  warms  our  hands,  and  even  smelts  the  most  refrac- 
torv  ores. 

Mr.  West  then  offered  a  fresh  contribution  to  the  doc- 
tor's knowledge  of  the  woes  and  calamities  of  the  miserable 
dwellers  of  the  preceding  century,  telling  of  the  codlin 
moth,  the  cut-worm,  wire-worm,  gopher,  squirrel,  scale- 
bug,  locust  and  fly,  and  of  the  tares  which  sprang  up  and 
choked  his  wheat. 

"  What  appeared  impossible,  and  was  impossible  in  your 
chaos  of  antagonism  "  replied  the  doctor,  "  has  become  not 
only  possible,  but  easy,  with  our  system  of  harmonious  co- 
operation." 

He  then  told  how  the  difficulties  under  which  the  ancient 
agriculturalists  labored  were  abolished  by  united  effort,  and 
how  the  noxious  species  of  predatory  insects  were  long  ago 
eradicated;  how  most  suitable  crops  are  always  planted  in 
best  favored  places;  how  distribution  is  rapid  and  easy,  and 
has  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  unknown  in  any  previous 
age.  Chemistry,  intelligent  labor  and  advantageous  use  of 
the  "  slave  of  the  lamp  "  have  brought  about  this  happy 
result. 

All  this  profitable  and  interesting  conversation  has  oc- 
curred, while  the  two  friends  who  sit  side  by  side  and  talk 
to  each  other  from  the  extremes  of  kalpa  of  time,  are 
speeding  in  the  electric  curricle  along  a  magnificent  aven- 
ue, through  a  splendid  country  adorned  by  architectural, 
horticultural,  floricuitural  and  agricultural  embellishments 
that  surpass  the  flights  of  all  fancies  except  the  wildest. 
The  various  appliances  of  comfort  and  refinement  to  be 
found  within  roadside  places  are  inspected  and  described 
by  Mr.  Berwick,  who  is  impersonated  by  Mr.  West.  "  A 
glorious  sylvan  cloister,  extending  all  around  the  building, 
rich  with  the  verdure  of  the  tropics,  through  which  flashed 
the  starry  wings  of  strange  bright  birds,  and  among  whose 
arches  echoed  their  warbled  melodies,"  was  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful things  presented  to  the  visitor's  view.  In  this  Utopia, 
gardeners  are  all  artists,  they  have  embellished  nature  and 
have  wrought  by  tender  care  and  exquisite  taste  a  marvel  of 
horticultural  perfection. 

The  doctor  then  told  how  sordidness  and  selfishness  have 
been  abolished  by  rapid  psychical  evolution,  and  the  word 


money  is  never  heard  of,  and  its  substance  never  thought 
of.  This  admirable  type  of  twentieth  century  culture.  Dr. 
Leete,  says  in  conclusion  of  California,  which  he  has  just 
visited  (the  main  scene  is  in  Massachusetts): 

"  After  your  nineteenth  century  experience,"  said  he, 
"  you  can  have  no  conception  of  the  glories  of  that  Ameri- 
can paradise.  All  your  visions  of  vine  and  fig-tree,  of 
myrtle  and  palm  and  orange,  your  grapes  of  Eshcol  and 
clusters  of  Mamre,  are  belittled  by  the  Edenic  reality. 
Blossom-clad  rose-fields  for  perfume,  hills  purpled  with 
wealth  of  the  vine,  terraces  silvered  with  olives,  or  gold 
with  the  orange's  glow,  plains  where  the  peach  and  pear 
shared  the  bounteous  soil  with  the  prune,  mountain  sides 
where  the  racy  apple  stored  up  the  sun's  kisses  for  winter. 
No  more  dread  of  draught,  as  in  your  day,  no  more  crying 
of  a  parched  earth  to  a  pitiless  sky,  but  intelligent  man, 
working  in  happy  harmony  with  bounteous  nature;  the 
State  overspread  with  a  netwodc  of  waterways,  wealth- 
bearing,  life-giving,  making  even  the  deserts  kind  and  hos- 
pitable, and  the  barren  hillside  a  fruitful  grove.  All  this 
and  more,  because  man  has,  after  centuries  of  strife  and 
antagonism,  learned  at  least  the  wisdom  and  policy  of 
mutual  help;  a  lesson  long  taught  him  by  the  practical 
socialism  of  the  ant,  the  bee,  and  even  that  type  of  enven- 
omed malice  the  wasp." 


Repair  of  Roads. 

James  McPherson  thus  writes  to  the  Oroville  Register: 
"As  a  first  principle  in  fixing  roads,  it  must  always  be 
bor  e  in  mind  that  no  good  results  can  be  accomplished 
without  a  thorough  system  of  drainage,  as  a  poor  road,  if 
kept  free  from  water,  will  stand  a  great  deal  more  traffic 
than  a  better  one  allowed  to  be  in  a  constant  wet  state. 
When  holes  are  to  be  repaired  they  should  always  be  picked 
around  in  a  square  form,  the  object  being  to  prevent  the 
material  put  in  from  slipping  out.  No  round  gravel  should 
be  used  in  filling  up,  as  it  will  not  bind  together,  but  push 
out.  Neither  should  rock  be  put  into  holes  and  then 
broken.  It  should  be  broken  first  and  then  put  in,  all  soft 
matter  having  been  previously  scraped  out,  so  as  to  have  a 
dry,  firm  surface  to  work  on;  then  some  fine  gravel  thrown 
on  top  to  cause  it  to  bind  firmly  together.  In  some  districts 
where  gravel  is  used  for  road-repairing,  it  is  all  broken  up 
into  sizes  of  one,  one  and  a  half  and  two  inches,  and  used 
according  to  requirement,  and  not  all  diflferent  sizes  in  one 
place. 

"  A  cheap  way  of  making  permanent  roads  in  Butte 
county  would  be  as  follows:  Have,  say,  ten  feet  of  the 
working  part  of  the  road  composed  of  broken  rock  six 
inches  deep  all  over,  and  the  sides  plowed  into  that,  and 
good,  substantial  water  runs  put  in  at  the  sides.  As  I  do 
not  know  what  the  cost  of  providing  the  material  would  be, 
perhaps  those  who  are  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
roads  can  calculate,  as  there  will  be  considerable  difference 
in  diflferent  localities.  A  road  made  so  would  be  much 
easier  kept  in  repair,  and  cheaper  in  the  end  than  those 
made  by  plowing  alone." 


Preminms  at  the  State  Fair. 

The  executive  committee  and  premium  list  committee  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  have  made  the  following 
changes  for  the  year  1893  in  the  premium  list  : 

In  the  premiums  for  thoroughbreds  the  rule  requiring 
registration  was  adopted. 

Class  7  (premiums  for  horses  of  all  work)  was  stricken 
out,  and  a  new  class  for  coach-horses  substituted. 

Class  12,  for  draft-horses  other  than  Normans,  Perche- 
rons,  etc.,  was  stricken  out,  the  committee  being  of  the 
opinion  that  standard  classes  only  of  draft-horses  sftould  be 
encouraged. 

Dairy  prizes  for  butter  test  were  offered  for  all  classes  of 
cattle,  as  follows  :  For  the  cow  three  years  old  and  over 
making  the  most  butter  in  a  three  days'  test  on  the  fair 
grounds,  $40  ;  for  the  second  best,  $25. 

The  pavilion  premium  list  was  amended  to  only  a  limited 
extent.  The  sum  of  $2,000  pas  appropriated  for  premiums 
for  county  exhibits,  and  the  first  premium  placed  at  S500. 


Ontario  Lemons. 

A  southern  California  correspondent  writes  that  he  does 
not  think  our  report  of  the  Colton  Citrus  Fair  does  full 
credit  to  the  lemon  display  of  J.  W.  Freeman  of  Ontario. 
It  is  true  that  the  list  of  awards  gives  Mr.  Freeman  first 
prizes  both  for  display  and  quality,  while  our  report  gives 
chief  mention  of  the  fruit  ot  another  exhibitor.  We  pre- 
sume the  statement  was  given  as  the  impression  of  our 
representative  at  the  fair,  and  was  not  intended  to  reflect  at 
all  upon  Mr.  Freeman's  display.  Mr.  Freeman  is  a  new 
accession  to  the  ranks  nf  citrus  fruit-growers,  and  he  begins 
with  the  commendable  determination  to  excel.  He  is  nat- 
urally encouraged  at  bis  success  on  his  first  appearance  as 
an  exhibitor,  for  it  is  creditable  to  capture  awards  both  for 
style  and  quality.  This  achievement  will  aid  him  consider- 
ably in  popularizing  his  fruit — an  enterprise  which  he  pro- 
poses to  pursue. 

Sborthorns. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  in  another  col- 
umn of  P.  H.  Murphy,  Perkins,  Sacramento  county.  Mr. 
Murphy  is  offering  for  sale  highly-bred  bulls  from  8  to  20 
months  old.  Those  who  are  looking  for  stock  of  this  class 
will  do  well  to  correspond  with  him. 

Mr.  W.  a.  Shafor  of  Middletown,  Butler  county,  Ohio, 
one  of  the  largest  importers  of  Oxford  Down  sheep,  has  just 
returned  from  England  where  he  has  been  selecting  and 
purchasing  a  choice  lot  of  show  sheep  to  supply  the  sea- 
son's demand  on  this  side.  Mr.  Shafor  will  sail  for  Eng- 
land again  about  the  first  of  May  to  bring  over  his  stock. 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  introducing  thorougbreds  and 
breeding  up  their  flocks,  should  correspond  at  once  for  par- 
ticulars and  get  their  orders  in  before  he  sails. 


Gleanings. 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  hay  in  Modoc  county. 

Otay  is  taking  steps  to  procure  sufHcient  funds  to  start  a  sugar 
plant. 

The  Mount  Shasta  Fruit  Association  has  decided  to  incorporate. 
And  still  the  good  work  goes  on  ! 

The  Amedee  Geyser  has  begun  its  second  volume.  The  Geyser  is 
a  first-class  spouter  (or  the  interests  of  Amedee. 

The  close  season  for  trout  expired  March  31st  at  midnight,  and  the 
speckled  beauties  may  be  fished  for  with  impunity,  also  with  a  hook 
and  line. 

The  largest  watermelon  last  year  was  from  Capistrann,  Orange 
county.  Its  weight  was  150  pounds;  circumference,  4  feet  9  inches 
by  5  feet  6  inches. 

The  interior  press  is  engaged  in  a  controversy  as  to  who  is  the 
oldest  man  in  the  State.  So  far.  Grandpa  David  McCoy,  living  at 
West  kedlands,  seems  to  be  in  the  lead.    He  is  103  years  of  age. 

Apples  from  northern  California  are  retailing  in  Los  Angeles  at 
six  cents  per  pound — over  $3  per  bushel.  A  good  apple  orchard  in 
the  foothill  or  mountain  region,  would  be  worth  as  much  as  the  best 
orange  grove  in  the  State. 

"A  ROLL  OF  butter  must  henceforth  weigh  32  ounces,  not  26  or  28, 
or  the  seller  and  maker  may  be  convicted  of  misdemeanor.  Now  if 
there  was  some  way  of  putting  a  cord  of  wood  into  a  cord  of  wood, 
the  job  would  be  complete,"  says  the  Hanford  Sentinel. 

A  WELL-KNOWN  FIREMAN  recently  died  in  San  Francisco,  and  one 
of  the  local  papers  spoke  of  the  post-mortem  obsequies  as  "  His  Last 
Alarm."  This  is  a  little  indelicate,  to  say  the  least.  Might  just  as 
well  have  alluded  to  things  to  come  as  "  His  Last  Fire." 

The  Governor  has  appointed  the  following  as  the  State  Veterinary 
Mfdical  Board  under  the  act  passed  by  the  last  Legislature:  W.  F. 
Egan,  San  Francisco;  R.  A.  Archibald,  Sacram'^mo:  R.  F.  Wliitilesy, 
Los  Angeles;  Thomas  Maclay,  Petaluma;  W.  B.  Roland,  Pasadena, 

The  proposition  to  establish  a  cannery  at  San  Jacinto  is  making 
excellent  headway.  It  is  proposed  to  place  the  maximum  capitaliza- 
tion at  $30,000,  ten  per  cent  to  be  paid  in  at  once,  and  ten  per  cent 
at  the  beginning  of  the  canning  season  for  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies, etc. 

.\ND  NOW  Traver  is  advertising  the  starting  of  a  cannery.  The 
movement  is  State-wide.  A  recent  article  in  the  Rural  Press  by 
Mr.  George  Ohleyer  of  Yuba  City  on  "  How  One  Cannery  Was 
Started  "  has  been  extensively  reprinted  by  our  exchanges.  It  tells 
how  the  cannery  at  Yuba  has  been  successful. 

The  man  who  never  reads  the  papers  sent  n  East  a  few  days  ago 
to  get  instructions  from  a  party  who  proposed  to  tell  him  how  to  raise 
beets  for  that  price.  The  reply  has  been  received.  It  is  short  and 
sweet  and  straight  to  the  point.  It  says:  "Take  hold  of  the  tops 
and  pull  hard  enough." 

In  spite  of  the  very  cold  winter  just  t>egiDning  to  let  go  in  the 
Eastern  States,  it  is  claimed  that  most  of  the  fruit  buds  are  uninjured. 
It  has  generally  been  taught  that  when  the  mercury  goes  to  12  or  15 
degrees  below  zero  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  it  is  good-bye  to  the  peach  crop  at  least,  if  not  also  to  apples, 
pears  and  plums. 

The  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  April  i6th  will  be  one  of  the  longest 
of  the  century,  maximum  duration  of  totality  of  four  minutes  and 
forty-six  seconds.  The  totality  commences  in  the  southern  Pacific, 
enters  Chili  in  39  degrees  south  latitude,  passes  northeasterly  across 
South  America  and  the  Atlantic,  enters  Africa  in  14  degrees  north 
latitude,  and  leaves  the  earth  in  the  interior  of  northern  Africa.  As- 
tronomers from  many  nations  will  observe  the  sight. 

The  champion  liar  has  t>een  located  at  last,  says  an  exchange. 
He  resides  at  Ferpus  Falls,  Minn.,  and  is  connected  with  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  Journal  of  that  place.  A  recent  issue  of  that  paper 
says  that  a  farmer  of  that  place  raised  one  thousand  bushels  of  pop- 
corn this  year  and  stored  it  in  a  barn.  The  barn  caught  fire,  the 
corn  began  to  pop  and  filled  a  ten-acre  field.  An  old  mare  in  a 
neighboring  pasture  bad  defective  eyesight,  saw  the  corn,  thought  it 
was  snow,  and  laid  down  and  froze  to  death. 

"The  most  important  thing  to  do  in  Tulare  county,"  says  Major 
C.  J.  Berry,  "is  to  protect  the  young  trees  from  sunburn.  The  fol- 
lowing wash  should  be  used  for  that  purpose:  One  pound  whale-oil 
soap  mixed  with  one  gallon  of  water;  add  whiting  enough  to  make  a 
thick  whitewash  (do  not  use  lime)  and  dab  it  on  the  body  of  the  trees 
from  the  fork  to  the  ground.  This  wash  should  be  put  on  all  trees  in 
the  first  part  of  April.  If  a  late  rain  should  come  and  wash  it  off, 
the  trees  should  be  painted  with  the  wash  again,  as  it  is  cheap  and 
efficacious." 

The  Marysville  >4//«z/ tells  this  story:  "It  is  related  of  General 
Grant,  that  while  engaged  in  an  animated  argument  with  Mrs.  John 
A.  Logan  on  one  occasion,  he  opened  his  cigar-case,  offered  her  a 
cigar  and  took  one  himself.  He  lit  his  own  and  proceeded  with  the 
discussion.  Mrs.  Logan  quie'ly  accepted  one,  too,  but  secreted  it 
without  attracting  attention."  Singular  that  Mrs.  Logan  should 
have  twen  guilty  of  so  gross  a  violation  of  smokers'  ethics  I  No  gen- 
tlemen will  accept  a  cigar  from  another  and  not  light  it  in  bis  pres- 
ence.   The  conclusion  is  plain  that  Mrs.  Logan  is  no  gentleman. 

Senator  Stanford,  says  the  Stanford  Palo  Alto,  has  an  only 
brother  living  in  Australia.  He  is  a  younger  man  than  the  Senator, 
but,  like  him,  he  is  a  many  times  millionaire  who  accumulated  all  his 
own  great  wealth.  T.  W.  Stanford  is  a  bachelor  and  a  stanch  \x- 
liever  in  spiritualism.  He  has  lived  in  Australia  since  1852,  where  he 
began  his  money-making  career  about  the  same  time  that  his  brother 
was  laying  the  foundation  of  his  great  fortune  on  this  coast.  At  his 
home  in  Melbourne  be  has  a  very  fine  large  collection  of  oil  paintings. 

A  minor  HEIR  of  a  great  California  estate  is  in  a  woful  stale  of 
mind.  The  courts  have  just  refused  to  increase  bis  allowance  of 
$1000  per  month.  The  poverty-afflicted  young  man  already  fancies 
he  hears  the  wolf  howling  and  scratching  at  his  door.  Among  his 
items  of  expense  is  $125  per  month  tor  three  rooms  at  the  Palace 
hotel,  and  $175  per  month  for  two  private  tutors.  Alackaday  I 
These  be  hard,  hard  times.  Let  the  rest  of  us  all  thank  the  propi- 
tious fates  which  did  not  doom  us  to  a  mournful  existence  of  un- 
speakable worry,  striving  to  make  both  ends  meet  on  a  paltry  $13,000 
per  year. 

The  Minnesota  Chief. 

Messrs.  Robert  Brand  &  Co.,  at  521-525  Third  St.,  Oak- 
land, have  a  large  force  of  skilled  mechauics  employed  at 
their  factory  building  the  justly  celebrated  "  Minnesota 
Chief  "  threshing  machines  and  self-feeders.  They  repo't 
a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  this  make  of  thresher,  due, 
no  doubt,  to  its  superior  separating  and  cleaning  capacity, 
which  threshing-machine  men  generally  admit.  The  firm 
do  a  general  repairing  business  of  threshing  machines  and 
agricultural  engines,  also  keep  extras  in  stock.  See  adver- 
tisement elsewhere. 


A  YOUNG  MAN  who  has  good  city  references  desires  to 
secure  a  place  on  a  fruit  farm  where  he  can  work  by  the 
year  and  get  a  full  knowledge  of  the  business.  He  is  used 
to  handling  horses  and  is  a  strong  capable  young  man.  Any 
reader  who  has  a  place  for  such  a  man  can  get  into  corre- 
spondence with  him  by  addressing  this  office. 


April  8,  1893. 
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The  Apple  in  California. 


The  "  KlriK  of  the  Temperate  "  Zones  as  a  Source 
of  Profit  —  Best  Methods  of  Culture. 

In  recent  issues  the  Rural  Press  has  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  achievements  of  one  king  of  fruits,  the  orange. 
It  is  proper  to  remember  the  prowess  of  another  pomologi- 
cal  potentate,  the  apple.  And  we  take  up  the  trumpet  in 
praise  of  this  old  king  of  temperate  zone  fruits  with  all  the 
more  zest  because  a  paragraph  which  we  published  some 
weeks  ago,  upon  "  a  neglected  fruit,"  has  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  and  prompted  many  inquiries. 

With  reference  to  the  parts  of  the  State  suited  to  the 
growth  of  the  apple  and  the  exposures  and  soils  which  give 
best  results,  Wickson's  "  California  Fruits,"  which  has  a 
long  chapter  on  this  fruit,  gives  the  following: 

Localities  for  the  Apple. — Speaking  generally,  it  may  be 
laid  down  that  the  great  valleys  of  the  interior  are  not  well 
suited  to  the  apple.  Of  course  some  varieties  will  do  well 
enough  to  warrant  planting  them  in  family  orchards,  or  for 
local  sale,  and  in  the  early  regions  of  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley and  loot  hills  there  is  some  profit  in  the  better  early 
varieties  for  shipment  to  the  territories  and  beyond,  as  will 
be  shown,  but  this  demand  would  not  call  for  large  plant- 
ing. In  the  great  valley  and  lower  foot-hill  region  of  the 
State  the  apple  usually  lacks  character  and  keeping  quality. 
On  the  great  plains  it  is  liable  to  sunburn,  or  sunblight,  as 
it  is  called.  Some  varieties,  because  of  the  character  of 
their  foliage,  are  less  liable  to  this  injury  than  others,  and  it 
is  possible  that  this  evil  may  be  finally  overcome  by  the 
selection  of  varieties  with  blight-proof  foliage,  as  will  be 
mentioned  later.  In  the  great  valley,  however,  on  the  rich 
river-bottom  land  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin 
and  its  tributaries,  the  apple  roots  deeply,  attains  good  size, 
bears  good  fruit,  with  fair  keeping  quality,  while  but  a  few 
miles  away  on  the  plains  it  would  be  inferior.  In  the  in- 
terior, the  region  of  adaptation  to  the  apple  lies  at  an  eleva- 
tion on  the  foot-hills,  on  both  the  east  and  west  rims  of  the 
great  valley.  Its  limits  are  not  well  defined,  but  there  are 
flourishing  orchards  at  an  elevation  of  about  4500  feet  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  and  from  2000 
to  3500  feet  is  commonly  regarded  the  best  apple  region  of 
the  mountains.  The  trees  attain  large  size  and  bear  heavily, 
and  the  fruit,  of  wfeU  adapted  varieties,  is  large,  crisp  and 
juicy,  and  has  exceptional  keeping  qualities.  Along  the 
coist  the  apple  succeeds  well  from  end  to  end  of  the  State. 
There  is  a  certain  advantage  in  elevation  in  the  coast 
region  as  well  as  in  the  interior,  but  the  advantage  is  not 
so  marked  nor  is  the  required  elevation  so  great.  Coast 
valleys  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  State,  where  the  soil  is 
suitable,  produce  most  excellent  apples,  but  even  here  the 
hillsides  with  deep,  well-drained  soils  are,  perhaps,  prefer- 
able to  the  fl  jors  of  the  valley .  As  you  depart  from  im- 
mediate coast  influences  and  approach  the  interior,  with  its 
greater  heat  and  aridity,  the  greater  elevation  becomes  de- 
sirable. The  apple,  excepting  the  very  early  varieties, 
does  not  relish  the  forcing  heat  which  brings  such  perfec- 
tion to  the  peach,  but  to  insure  it  late  repening  and  long 
keeping,  with  accompanying  crispness,  juciness  and  flavor, 
it  must  have  atmospheric  surroundings  which  favor  slower 
development.  Localities  for  apple  growing  in  southern 
California  are  to  be  chosen  with  much  the  same  rules  as  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  State.  As  has  already  been  said, 
valleys  in  which  coast  conditions  largely  predominate  pro- 
duce good  apples  on  suitable  soils,  but  away  from  the  coast 
pioper,  elevations  must  be  sought,  and  they  should  be 
above  the  so  called  thermal  or  frostless  belts.  Good  apples 
are  grown  on  the  low  lands  near  the  coast  in  Los  Angeles 
county.  Sixty  miles  inland,  in  San  Bernardino  and  San 
Diego  counties,  winter  apples  fail  in  the  valleys,  but  are 
most  excellent  at  a  sufficient  elevation  upon  the  slopes  of 
the  surrounding  mountains. 

Exposures  for  the  Apple. — The  choice  of  exposure  for 
an  apple  orchard  may  almost  be  inferred  from  what  has 
been  said  about  localities.  In  region  with  high  summer 
temperature  the  apple  will  do  best  on  cool,  northerly  slopes, 
and  this  exposure  becomes  doubly  desirable  when  the  loca- 
tion has  high  temperature  with  only  moderate  annual  rain- 
fall, or  where  the  soil  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  retension 
of  moisture.  With  such  prevailing  conditions  the  apple 
will  be  grateful  for  the  cooler  air  and  the  greater  moisture 
of  the  northerly  slope.  Where  the  temperature  is  moder- 
ately cool  and  the  rainfall  adequate,  the  matter  of  exposure 
is  of  less  account,  and  the  grower  can  make  the  existence 
of  the  best  soil  the  test  of  location  of  his  orchard.  At  ele- 
vations on  the  sides  of  high  ranges  where  the  cold  storms 
are  liable  to  rush  down  from  higher  snow-fields,  protection 
from  the  usual  course  of  such  storms,  or  from  the  course  of 
cold  winds  generally,  must  be  sought;  and  directly  upon 
the  coast,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  in 
certain  places  where  the  peach  does  not  usually  succeed, 
even  the  apple  may  need  protection,  and  the  benefit  of  all 
heat  available,  and  then  a  southerly  or  southeastern  expo- 
sure becomes  desirable.  The  choice  of  exposure  is  thus 
seen  to  be  largely  a  local  question  and  to  be  determined  by 
a  knowledge  of  local  conditions.  A  new-comer  in  a  region 
can  best  learn  these  conditions  by  conference  with  older 
residents,  or  by  personal  observation  of  older  orchards. 

Soils  for  the  Apple. — Experience  with  the  apple  in  Cali- 
fornia confirms  wnat  has  long  been  set  forth  as  its  choice 
of  soils  in  older  regions.  If  one  avoid  an  extremely  light, 
sandy  soil  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  very  stiff  clay  or  adobe 
on  the  other,  he  may  plant  appies  on  almost  any  soil  which 
allows  extension  of  the  roots  to  a  considerable  depth  with- 
out reaching  standing  water.  The  apple  thrives  in  a  moist 
soil,  but  it  must  be  well-drained,  naturally  or  otherwise.  A 
soil  which  may  be  called  best  for  the  apple  is  a  deep,  rich, 
moist,  calcareous  loam,  but  the  tree  will  thrive  on  coarser 
materials.  A  comparatively  shallow  soil,  even  clay  under- 
laid by  gravel,  has  been  shown  to  be  good,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  an  apple  root  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist  has 


been  found  28  feet  below  the  surface  in  a  gravel  subsoil  in 
this  State.  A  subsoil  of  loose  rock  has  also  supported  good 
apple  trees,  and  the  roots  have  taken  wide  lateral  extension 
instead  of  depth.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  that  the  subsoil,  whatever  its  nature,  must 
be  sound  and  open  to  the  passage  of  moisture.  The  most 
unfavorable  condition  of  the  tree  is  a  subsoil  of  clay  which 
holds  water. — California  Fruits  and  How  To  Grow  Them, 
pages  225  et  seq. 

Planting.,  Pruning,  etc. — Be  sure  you  have  good  trees, 
with  strong,  clean  roots  to  begin  with.  For  a  family  or- 
chard, trees  of  three  years  or  more  growth  can  be  safely 
moved,  and  have  fruit  right  along.  For  the  orchard,  good 
strong  trees,  one  year  from  bud  or  graft,  are  best.  Twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet  each  way  is  near  enough  to  plant,  and 
often  thirty  feet  or  more  is  better.  Be  careful  not  to  set 
your  trees  too  deep. 

As  to  pruning,  I  have  no  arbitrary  rules,  except  I  want 
my  trees  branched  near  the  ground.  After  planting,  cut 
your  tree  ofT  twenty  inches  to  two  feet  above  the  ground. 
Use  your  judgment  about  the  number  of  branches  to  let 
grow,  but  keep  the  tree  well  balanced,  so  as  not  to  grow 
too  much  one-sided.  Cut  back  enough  to  keep  the 
branches  strong,  and  trust  a  good  deal  to  nature  to  make  a 
good  tree  after  getting  a  start  in  the  way  a  tree  should  grow. 
If  you  are  going  to  put  a  two-story  top  on  your  tree,  do  so 
at  once,  or  as  soon  as  the  body  will  be  strong  enough  to 
carry  it.  Cut  the  branches  well  back,  or  the  first  heavy 
crop  of  fruit  will  either  break  or  bend  the  branches  down 
all  around  the  body  of  your  beautiful  tree.— O.  N.  Cadwell, 
Carpinteria. 

Pruning  must  be  done  with  reference  to  the  characteristic 
growth  of  diflferent  varieties.  Suppose  the  tree  to  be  Yellow 
Newtown  Pippin,  Red  Astrachan  or  any  similar  variety 
having  a  decided  tendency  to  shoot  up  in  long,  slender 
canes,  then  if  we  commence  on  the  north  side  of  the  tree, 
and  see  two  limbs  crowding  or  press  ng  against  each  other, 
or  there  are  more  of  them  than  the  tree  can  support,  laden 
heavily  with  fruit,  then  remove  the  one  or  ones  which 
stand  nearest  vertical;  and  even  then  much  shortening  in 
and  removal  of  vertical  branches  is  needed.  But  on  the 
south,  southeast  and  southwest  side,  if  a  limb  is  to  be  taken 
off,  leave  the  ones  which  shade  the  trunk  and  south  side  of 
the  tree  best,  for  upon  them  the  life  of  the  tree  depends;  for 
if  they  are  removed,  or  none  grew  upon  the  south  or  south- 
west, and  the  prevailing  winds  be  from  the  south,  together 
with  extra  weight  of  limbs  on  north  side,  the  tree  will  lean 
to  the  north,  and  the  hot  sun  will  strike  the  trunk,  or  even 
the  exposed  limbs,  and  scald  the  bark  and  sap,  and  the 
borers  will  attack  it  and  destroy  the  tree  if  not  quickly  re- 
moved. This  is  not  mere  hypothesis,  or  even  theory,  but 
our  actual  experience  and  observation.  All  of  this  may  be 
avoided  by  planting  a  tree  that  has  been  headed  low,  say 
16  inches,  more  or  less,  and  thus  force  limbs  out  on  the 
south  side,  where  they  are.  "  shy  "  or  of  uncertain  growth  in 
California. 

I  f  the  tree  is  a  Bellflower  or  Fall  Pippin,  or  even  a  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  or  any  similar  tree,  then  the  pruning 
should  be  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  above  (except  the  refer- 
ence to  low  heading  and  shading  on  the  south  side),  and 
the  horizontal  limbs  should  be  removed,  notwithstanding 
they  are  the  first  to  bear  in  a  young  orchard.  As  to  the 
place  where  a  limb  should  be  sawed  or  cut,  viz.,  near  the 
little  rim  or  collar  of  bark  close  to  where  the  limb  joins  the 
tree  or  main  trunk. — H.J.  Dennison,  Ventura  county. 

Is  Apple  Growing  Profitable  f — This  question  was 
brought  up  during  a  recent  discussion  by  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Mr.  Senator  DeLong,  of  Marin  county, 
a  large  grower  of  this  fruit,  was  asked  the  question,  "Is  it 
profitable  or  can  the  growth  of  apples  be  made  profitable 
in  this  State  His  answer  was  :  "Yes,  if  you  grow  good 
apples."  After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  I  cordi- 
ally indorse  that  reply  to  the  question.  There  is  every  reason 
to  expect  good  prices  for  good  apples,  as  many  as  can  be 
produced,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  a  good  apple  orchard  well  cared  for  may  last 
and  bear  fruit  for  fifty  years  or  more,  it  must  be  apparent 
that  apple  growing  in  this  State  will  ht  profitable  «/we  can 
grow  good  good  apples. 

In  selecting  varieties  of  the  apple  for  market  fruit  he 
would  take  but  five  or  six  varieties,  and  for  commercial 
purposes  he  would  plant  no  apple  ripenmg  before  the  end 
of  August.  The  very  early  apples  have  to  compete  with 
summer  fruits,  and  generally  get  the  worst  of  it.  In  certain 
localities  early  apples  will  pay  and  they  are  now  sold  for 
eastern  shipment  in  the  Sacramento  valley  and  foothills. 

For  an  early  apple,  then,  in  his  experience  in  a  late  re- 
gion, he  would  consider  the  Gravenstein  early  enough  and 
would  plant  no  Astrachan  or  Early  Harvest.  He  considered 
the  four  best  varieties  for  keeping  and  shipping  to  be  as 
follows  :  Yellow  Newton  Pippin,  Esopus  Spitzinberg, 
White  Winter  Pearmain  and  Winesap.  The  last-named 
apple,  he  said,  according  to  his  observation,  produced  and 
kept  well  if  grown  on  unirrigated  ground,  and  would  stand 
shipping  around  the  world.  He  mentioned  Twekesbury 
Winter  Blush  as  keeping  to  June  ist.  Being  asked  con 
cerning  the  shipment  of  apples  to  Australia,  Mr.  DeLong 
said  he  chose  apples  fit  to  pick  in  September.  As  to  varie- 
ties which  are  rather  uncertain  to  ship  such  a  distance,  he 
mentioned  the  Gravenstein,  the  Pennock,  and  Roxbury 
Russets  as  sometimes  good  and  sometimes  bad.  Of  the 
russets  he  had  500  boxes  go  through  well  one  year  and  400 
spoil  the  next  year. 

Milton  Thomas  of  Los  Angeles,  gives  the  following  on 
the  profitability  of  the  apple  :  Apples  can  be  produced  a 
greater  distance  from  market  than  any  other  fruits.  An 
apple  orchard  planted  25  feet  apart  contains  to  the  acre  69 
trees.  Now,  these  trees,  well  taken  care  of  at  the  age  of  six 
years,  should  produce  50  pounds  to  each  tree,  and  when 
eight  years  old  100  pounds  per  tree,  and  at  ten  years  150 
pounds.  Now  every  year  after  that  for  a  longtime  to  come 
the  tree  will  yield  more  apples  each  year.  I  have  gathered 
300  pounds  from  trees  ten  years  old.  A  tree  ten  years  old 
should  pay  at  least  $1  to  the  tree.  Prices  of  apples  being 
low,  I  am  purposely  making  the  profits  smaller  than  I 


think  they  should  be.    I  do  not  approve  of  exaggerated  re 
ports  going  out  to  the  public  in  regard  to  the  profits  of 
fruit-raising.    I  think  it  is  better  to  underestimate.  The 
facts  are  good  enough. 

Choice  Varieties  of  the  Apple. — In  addition  to  what  has 
been  incidentally  said  of  varieties,  the  following  may  be 
given: 

I  will  commence  at  summer  apples,  naming  the  best  of 
summer,  then  fall  and  winter  apples.  Red  Astrachan  and 
Early  Harvest;  these  two  varieties  will  last  from  four  to  six 
weeks.  Then  early  fall  and  fall  apples  are  Gravenstein, 
Skinner's  Pippin,  Fall  Pippin,  R.  I.  Greening,  Yellow  Bell- 
flower,  Smith's  Cider,  Jonathan  and  Ban  Davis.  For  winter 
apples,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin, 
and  in  some  localities,  the  Baldwin.  For  market.  Red 
Astrachan,  Gravenstein,  R.  I.  Greening,  Bellflower,  Jona- 
than, Ben  Divis,  W.  W.  Pearmain  and  Yellow  Newtown 
Pippin.  It  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  have  any  more 
varieties.  This  list  gives  a  succession  of  fruit  from  July 
until  March.  Now  I  was  requested  to  give  the  names  of 
the  best  25  varieties  of  apples.  I  could  give  25  or  50  best 
varieties,  but  I  will  not  do  any  such  thing,  for  it  is  not  to 
the  interest  of  any  one  to  spoil  or  waste  his  land  in  planting 
out  so  many  varieties  of  apples. — Milton  Thomas. 

The  yellow  Newtown  Pippin  is  the  best  apple  that  grows 
for  shipping;  the  Red-cheeked  Pippin  is  a  good  shipper;  the 
Spitzenbergs  that  will  ship  are  a  splendid  shipping  apple; 
the  Smith  Cider  will  ship  well;  the  Winesap,  also,  is  a 
good  shipper;  the  No.  2  White  Winter  Pearmain  if  picked 
while  just  so  green  that  it  will  not  wilt,  will  probably  ship 
well;  the  Swaar  will  ship  well  if  it  is  picked  a  little  green, 
that  is  just  when  the  seeds  commence  to  turn  black;  the 
Northern  Spy  is  a  good  shipper  if  picked  a  little  green,  but 
after  it  has  ripened  up  it  will  not  do  to  shipit;  the  Jona- 
than is  a  good  apple  to  ship;  the  Roxbury  Russet,  if  it  can 
be  picked  just  so  green  that  it  will  not  wilt — if  it  can  be 
shipped  immediately — it  is  all  right,  but  if  you  have  got  to 
keep  it  it  won't  do  to  ship,  it  must  be  shipped  immediately; 
the  Gravenstein  will  not  ship;  they  are  a  poor  carrier;  the 
Summer  Pearmain  will  not  ship;  I  wouldn't  advise  the 
shipping  of  the  No.  i  White  Winter  Pearmain,  as  the  pro- 
babilities are  that  they  will  turn  mealy  when  they  ripen. 
These  remarks  are  with  reference  to  long  shipment  by  sea, 
as,  for  instance,  to  Australia.  For  rail  shipment  to  the  ter- 
ritories the  Astrachans,  the  Gravenstein  and  Skinner's 
seeding  reach  market  early,  and  are  very  profitable  when 
grown  in  early  fruit  regions. 


How  Santa  Olara  Fruit-Gfrowers  Find  Good  Markets. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
Friday,  March  3tst,  devoted  its  time  to  the  discussion  of  the 
methods  and  achievements  of  the  Santa  Clara  fruit  growers 
Col.  Philo  Hersey,  president  of  the  new  Sinta  Clara  Fruit 
Exchange,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Adams,  manager,  were  the  prin- 
cipal speakers,  and  told  a  number  of  very  interesting  things 
in  connection  with  the  West  Side  Fruit  Association,  a  local 
organization,  and  the  larger  and  more  general  exchange. 
The  meeting  was  well  attended.  Mr.  Adams  spoke  as 
follows: 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  question  of  'How  we  can 
CO  operate  in  marketing  fruit.'  In  my  paper,  read  at  the 
last  meeting,  I  said  what  I  have  to  say  on  that  topic,  and 
Col.  Hersey,  who  is  now  here,  is  much  better  equipped 
than  I  for  continuing  the  discussion;  but  I  introduced  into 
the  topic  set  for  discussion  to-day  the  words  'how  far*  we 
can  co-operate  for  the  purpose  of  saying  thereon  a  few 
things  which  both  Col.  Hersey  and  myself  think  highly 
important  to  be  understood  at  the  outset,  but  which  might 
not  happen  to  occur  to  him  to-day. 

"There  are  certain  limitations  to  co-operation  imposed  by 
those  habits  and  conveniences  of  business  which  we  call  the 
'laws  of  trade' ;  if  we  try  to  break  through  them,  we  shall 
go  to  smash.  For  example,  we  cannot  sell  our  fruit  directly 
to  consumers,  which  everybody  can  see,  and  we  cannot  sell 
our  dried  fruit  to  retailers,  which  many  farmers  do  not  see; 
not  that  we  have  any  objection  to  sell  fruits  to  any  one,  but 
simply  that  the  classes  mentioned  are  not  so  situated  as  to 
conveniently  deal  with  us.  Our  market  for  dried  fruits  is 
with  the  wholesale  grocers,  and  our  market  for  green  fruits 
is,  except  in  the  auction  cities,  with  the  jobbers  of  green 
fruits.  Citrus  fruits  may  be  sold  for  spot  cash  f.  o.  b.  Cali- 
fornia, but  I  do  not  think  deciduous  fruits  ever  can  be  sold 
here.  We  must  study  the  natural  channels  of  trade  in  each 
line  of  our  business,  doing  for  ourselves  the  work  which  is 
now  done  for  us  by  others,  as  far  as  we  can  profitably  do  it, 
and  then  bidding  it  God  speed  in  the  hands  of  those  to 
whom  we  deliver  it.  Dried  fruit  for  the  wholesale  trade 
must  be  collected  and  graded  just  as  it  now  is,  but  the 
growers  are  entirely  competent  to  do  that  work  for  them- 
selves, and  should  do  so.  When  so  graded  and  prepared, 
it  is  ready  for  sale  to  the  jobbing  trade.  This  is  now  done 
by  the  so-called  commission  houses,  but  their  services  are 
entirely  unnecessary,  and  should  be  dispensed  with;  we  are 
competent  to  sell  these  goods,  and  should  do  so.  When 
the  jobbing  trade  gets  them  we  have  done  with  them. 
These  are  the  limitations  in  the  dried  fruit  trade  on  this 
side;  on  the  other  side  we  are  limited  by  the  intelligence  of 
growers;  they  must  direct  the  general  plan  of  work  of  their 
business  just  as  they  do  of  their  farms.  If  they  are  incom- 
petent to  oversee  their  directors,  they  are  likely  to  be  de- 
ceived, either  by  their  own  directors  or  by  others,  who  may 
persuade  them  that  the  directors  are  misleading  them.  Our 
first  and  most  important  work,  therefore,  after  organizing  is 
to  make  sure  that  the  very  simple  methods  of  the  business 
are  so  thoroughly  understood  by  all  growers  that  they  will 
naturally  keep  a  careful  oversight  of  their  own  business, 
direct  the  general  lines  of  policy,  and  choose  directors  able 
and  willing  to  carry  them  out. 

"These  are  the  principal  limits  of  co-operation  which  I 
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have  in  mind,  and  within  these  limits  we  can  co-operate  not 
only  in  selling  in  established  markets,  but  in  opening  new 
markets.  We  shall  do  well  if  the  stockholders  push  their 
business,  but  if  the  directors  have  to  drag  the  stockholders 
it  will  go  hard;  hence  I  repeat  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  ex- 
hort the  growers  to  co  operate  as  to  show  them  how  to  co- 
operate.   As  soon  as  they  know  how  they  will  do  it." 

Col.  Hersey  spoke  without  formality,  and  as  he  said, 
without  preparation.    He  said: 

"  There  has  been  no  more  opportune  time  for  growers  of 
fruit  to  co-operate  than  at  present.  While  in  the  past  we 
have  had  fair  crops  and  fine  machinery  for  marketing  them, 
this  year  the  yield  of  our  deciduous  fruits,  if  we  have  a 
good  average  crop,  will  be  very  nearly  double  what  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  The  question  is,  therefore,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  with  this  great  surplus  over  previous  years.  If 
no  method  is  at  once  provided  to  regulate  and  market  this 
output,  we  are  going  to  throw  upon  those  managing  the 
marketing  business  a  great  flood  of  fruit  that  they  will  not 
be  able  advantagely  to  dispose  of,  and  they  will  be  embar- 
rassed and  hampered  in  their  efforts  to  get  reasonable 
prices.  No  one  wants  to  place  them  in  this  position. 
Union  is  necessary  to  concentrate  the  product  and  to  fur- 
nish those  individual  growers  who  are  pressed  for  money, 
and  who  may  be  induced  to  make  injudicious  sales,  with 
means  to  maintain  them  during  the  season,  and  thereby  to 
keep  the  market  steady. 

"  In  Santa  Clara  county,  if  the  crop  is  what  may  be 
deemed  good,  there  will  be  an  output  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  million  pounds  of  prunes,  in  excess  of  former  years. 
I  will  confine  my  remarks  largely  to  prunes.  The  processes 
of  growing  and  marketing  prunes  are  such  that  the  largest 
part  of  our  1500  growers  must  pick  and  dry  the  fruit,  going 
no  further  than  that,  leaving  all  the  rest  to  the  packers. 
We  have  found  that  in  every  large  California  product  the 
conditions  are  such  that,  without  union  and  intelligent 
combination  in  its  distribution  and  sale,  there  has  been  a 
surplus  very  difficult  to  dispose  of  at  a  profit.  When  there 
has  been  a  large  yield  in  grains,  wines  and  raisins,  for  in- 
stance, buyers  have  come  in  from  everywhere,  made  their 
offers  to  the  individual  growers,  and  the  result  has  been 
great  loss  Each  individual,  realizing  the  congested  condi- 
tion of  the  market,  has  disposed  of  his  output  at  cut  prices. 
His  dealings  have  been  directly  with  the  buyer,  and  he  has 
attempted  to  act  independently,  and  he  has  suffered  se- 
verely. In  Santa  Clara  county  we  recognized  the  influences 
that  had  surrounded  these  growers,  and  we  decided  to  unite 
on  such  a  basis  that  each  grower  would  say,  '  We  will  pool 
our  issues,  and  we  will  each  take  the  average  price  for  the 
season  and  be  satisfied.'  The  one  thing  necessary  to  se- 
cure such  combination  is  to  get  the  common  assent  of  in- 
telligent men,  who  will  agree  to  abide  by  results;  to  secure 
the  best  available  men  for  the  management  of  their  allied 
interests,  and  to  supply  them  with  authority  and  means  to 
carry  out  the  common  purposes  of  the  association. 

"  Our  1500  growers  in  Santa  Clara  county,  if  a  good  crop 
comes  to  them,  will  produce  this  year  1700  carloads  of 
prunes,  an  excess  of  600  carloads,  or  12,000,000  pounds 
greater  than  any  crop  heretofore  produced  in  this  county, 
or  8,000,000  more  than  previously  produced  in  the  State, 
Even  with  this  gigantic  yield,  only  one-half  the  available 
acreage  in  Santa  Clara  valley  is  in  bearing.  The  necessity 
of  co-operation  is  therefore  clearly  manifest  in  several 
ways.  If  we  are  going  to  have  no  union  of  forces,  and 
there  is  going  to  be  independent  and  individual  action,  or 
if  a  squabble  among  growers  arises,  dealers  and  not  pro- 
ducers are  going  to  settle  the  question  of  prices.  The 
business  will  settle  down  into  the  usual  channels  of  trade 
with  unsatisfactory  results,  and  we  are  certain  to  have  a 
period  of  dullness  lasting  several  years.  The  Santa  Clara 
Fruit  Exchange  now  has  300  members  and  we  expect  to 
have  500  altogether.  These  men  who  have  been  com- 
petitors with  each  other,  are  now  partners.  Their  inter- 
ests are  mutual,  the  success  of  all  means  the  success  of 
each,  and  the  advantage  of  one  is  the  advantage  of  the 
others.  Now,  the  main  thing  that  these  stockholders  in 
our  organization  want  to  know  is  whether  we  can  be  suc- 
cessful. There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot.  We  know 
men  of  ordinary  capacity  succeed  in  business,  and  there 
is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  ordinary  rancher  cannot 
safely  manage  in  his  own  business,  having  every  possible 
incentive  to  be  successful.  All  should  feel  an  interest  in 
success.  Our  people  have  that  feeling,  and  they  have  con- 
fidence in  us,  because  co-operation  heretofore  has  been 
successful.  When  the  West  Side  Fruit  Association  was 
first  organized,  about  75  growers  met  and  decided  to  co- 
operate. That  was  year  before  last.  But  not  withstanding 
this  comparatively  large  membership,  only  18  or  20  had 
sufficient  confidence  in  us  to  market  their  fruit  through  us. 
But,  when  the  others,  who  wanted  from  $40  to  $45 
per  ton,  finally  got  $25  offered,  they  concluded  that  it  might 
be  a  good  thing  to  place  confidence  in  the  association. 
When  we  got  through  a  year  ago  last  fall,  we  paid  all  of  our 
expenses,  eight  per  cent  on  all  money  subscribed,  and 
divided  $37.So  per  ton  amongst  those  subscribers  who  mar- 
keted through  the  association.  The  difference  between 
$25  and  $37.50  was  sufficient  to  indicate  to  other  growers 
that  our  method  might  be  worth  trying,  and  last  year  a'jout 
35  out  of  75  decided  to  reach  the  markets  through  our 
method.  Owing  to  the  small  crop,  we  dried  and  sold  only 
about  26  carloads  of  prunes.  As  a  result  of  the  season's 
work  and  after  deducting  8  per  cent  for  payment  as  divi- 
dends on  all  stock,  and  setting  aside  $2  38  per  green  ton  as 
as  a  sort  of  sinking  fund,  we  distributed  $87  50  per  ton 
among  the  growers.  Now,  everybody  has  confidence. 
Because  of  these  results,  they  think  that  the  business  of 
drying  and  marketing  through  their  own  agents  can  be 
conducted  on  a  prudent  and  intelligent  plan.  Thirty  out- 
side persons,  representing  more  than  1200  acres  of  prunes, 
and  Irom  4000  to  5000  tons,  want  to  come  into  the  West 
.Side  Association.  The  spirit  of  co-operation  is  in  our 
people.  They  trust  in  the  good  faith,  intelligence  and 
fidelity  of  those  they  select  to  manage  their  business.  We 
have  set  forth  as  a  declaration  of  principles,  that  growers 
may  come  in  at  any  time.  We  will  advance  them  from  50 
to  75  per  cent  of  the  market  price  on  their  green  fruit. 


Or,  if  they  do  not  like  that  method,  they  may  prepare  the 
fruit  themselves,  deposit  it  with  us,  sell  it  to  anyone  they 
please,  and  we  charge  them  only  storage.  Some  opposi- 
tion to  our  methods  has  been  manifested  by  men  who  have 
been  buying  and  drying  green  fruit,  and  who  think  that  we 
interfere  with  them.  They  say  we  are  trying  to  handle  all 
the  business.  We  are  not.  We  want  these  men  to  co- 
operate with  us,  store  with  us  and  work  with  us.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  all.  Their  interests  are  ours.  They  are 
beginning  to  find  it  out,  for  one  of  the  big  packers  has  re- 
recently  taken  stock  with  us.  We  are  trying  to  unite  all  in- 
terests, and  we  seem  to  be  succeeding. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  for  the  money,  you  ask?  In 
the  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange,  we  are  going  to  get 
$25,000.00.  That  amount  will  buy  land,  and  build  our 
buildings,  construct  a  side-track  for  a  railroad,  and  leave 
from  five  to  eight  thousand  dollars  as  working  capital. 
The  bank  people  assure  us  that  if  we  conduct  the  business  as 
we  have  in  the  past  we  can  have  what  money  we  want.  Last 
year,  in  the  West  Side  Exchange,  the  volume  of  our  busi- 
ness was  about  $50,000.00.  On  a  borrowed  capital  of 
about  $4  000,  of  which  we  used  $800  in  improvements,  we 
paid  interest  on  the  money  and  cancelled  the  debt  in  a 
reasonable  time.  So  the  demand  for  advances  by  growers 
who  deposit  with  us  is  not  great.  What  producers  want  to 
know,  is,  as  to  the  trustworthiness  and  faithfulness  of  the 
concern  and  to  feel  that  they  are  able  to  get  money  if  they 
want  it.  If  the  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange  can  start  with 
a  working  capital  of  $25,000  (and  we  think  it  can,)  it  can 
get  $25,000  more  credit,  and  can,  upon  this  amount,  transact 
t>usiness  aggregating  in  volume  from  three  to  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  without  difficulty.  Another  feature  of  the 
concern  that  should  be  mentioned,  is,  that  if  the  manager 
has  not  tact,  genius  and  ability  enough  to  manage  its  affairs 
advantageously,  he  can  easily  call  from  his  associates 
among  the  stockholders  men  of  intelligence  and  infor- 
mation. There  may  be  men  among  them  who  are  as  bright, 
or  brighter  than  the  manager,  and  he  has  the  advantage, 
at  all  times,  of  their  advice  and  instruction." 

Col.  Hersey,  announcing  that  he  desired  questions  to  be 
asked  by  those  seeking  more  specific  information  as  to  the 
methods  of  the  exchange,  was  interrupted  by  frequent  in- 
quiries from  members  of  the  society.  Responding  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  the  fruit  exchange  intends  to  es- 
tablish a  fixed  price  upon  fruits,  Col.  Hersey  stated  that  the 
price  would  be  settled  only  for  a  certain  period;  but  it  was 
liable  to  change  any  moment  by  the  managers  to  meet 
changing  conditions.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  estab- 
lish an  arbitrary  price  to  remain  for  the  entire  season  at 
all  hazards  and  under  all  circumstances. 

Q.  "Suppose  a  commission  man,  who  belongs  to  the 
association,  uses  the  prerogative  he  undoubtedly  has  of 
selling  prunes  for  11  cents  when  the  association  price  is  12, 
what  can  you  do  to  meet  his  cut  prices,  and  how  can  you 
discipline  him  ?" 

Col.  Hersey:  "  We  shall  be  in  a  position  to  give  him  an 
everlasting  '  sidewinder '  if  he  does.  The  difference  be- 
tween growers  and  buyers,  is  that  the  farmer's  fruit  costs 
nothing  in  actual  money.  The  dealer  must  pay  a  fixed 
price  and  make  a  money  investment.  Where  growers  so 
largely  predominate  over  buyers,  as  in  our  organization, 
they  are  stronger  and  are  at  an  advantage  in  forcing  the 
buyer  to  meet  their  requirements.  If  commission  men 
join  our  association  under  the  impression  that  they  can  beat 
us  at  our  own  scheme  and  undersell  us  one-eighth  of  a  cent, 
they  will  find  that  we  can  change  the  price  just  as  soon  as 
they.  We  do  not  propose  in  an  unbusiness-like  way  to 
put  a  'cinch 'price  on  orunes.  We  only  want  to  steady 
the  market  through  conflicting  and  changing  conditions  for 
the  benefit  of  both  buyer  and  seller." 

Q.  "  How  do  you  obtain  data  for  fixing  the  price?" 
Col.  Hersey:  "  We  propose  to  have  as  manager  someone 
whose  business  it  will  be  to  obtain  the  most  accurate  infor- 
mation from  all  reliable  sources  as  to  conditions  in  all 
places,  and  to  have  the  best  possible  knowledge  obtainable 
in  relation  to  the  output.  Then  to  take  into  consideration 
the  consumption,  the  cost  and  method  of  distribution  of  the 
product,  the  circumstances  and  necessities  of  our  own  and 
other  producers,  the  history  of  production  and  marketing  in 
the  past,  and  to  adjust  the  price  to  all  these  conditions. 
Two  years  ago,  before  organization  on  the  part  of  our  grow- 
ers, they  sold  their'prunes  for  four  and  three-quarter  cents. 
I  have  been  assured  by  eastern  buyers  that  market  condi- 
tions were  such  that  the  fruit  should  have  brought  six  cents, 
and  there  was  no  necessity  to  sell  a  single  pound  for  less 
than  that  amount.  Buyers  saw  growers  tumbling  over  each 
other  in  their  anxiety  to  sell,  and  they  bought  practically  at 
their  own  prices.  They  dealt  with  the  growers  independ- 
ently, and  they  were  able  to  buy  for  what  they  chose  to 
give.  With  reliable  information  as  to  circumstances  and 
influences  surrounding  the  crop  and  the  market,  I  am  sure 
we  can  fix  the  price  at  something  near  what  it  ought  to  be. 
and  at  which  the  buyer  will  be  satisfied  and  confident. 
When  we  control  from  four  to  five  hundred  carloads  of  the 
total  output,  we  ought  certainly  to  be  able  to  say  something 
about  the  price.  We  know  what  it  costs  to  raise  prunes, 
and  we  know  when  we  are  making  a  profit  or  loss.  There 
is  another  conclusion  that  our  experience  has  forced  upon 
my  mind.  We  cannot  successfully  co  operate  in  a  State 
institution  until  we  have  begun  with  localities.  The  ordi- 
nary fruit-rancher  is  cautious  about  placing  the  disposition 
of  his  product  out  of  his  sight  and  reach.  He  wants  to  see 
how  it  is  marketed.  If  we  are  to  establish  a  State  institu- 
tion, we  will  find  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  all  our  members.  If  we  can  work  successfully  in 
localities,  I  think  we  will  find  that  we  can  reach  a  State 
organization  much  sooner." 

Mr.  Adams,  interrupted  to  say:  "  No  considerable 
number  of  people  will  deliver  their  business  to  a  State 
exchange  out  of  their  reach.  It  has  been  difficult  enough 
to  induce  them  to  place  their  business  in  the  hands  of  their 
neighbors,  meri  whom  they  know.  It  might  be,  hereafter, 
that  farmers  will  trust  those  who  have  been  successful  at 
home  to  establish  relations  with,  and  to  market  their  fruit 
through,  a  State  organization.    I  am  very  much  in  earnest 


in  the  wish  that  organization  begin  first  in  localities.  The 
people  living  in  a  neighborhood  can  organize.  They  can 
affiliate  with  others  in  similar  organizations,  and  then  they 
can  establish  relations  with  a  general  association." 

Q.  "  What  provisions  have  you  made  for  an  'off'  year  ? 
Suppose  there  is  some  sort  of  a  calamity,  and  there  is  a 
small  crop,  and  prices  go  up  and  buyers  go  directly  to 
growers  and  offer  fancy  prices.  It  may  appear  10  the  grower 
that  there  is  no  need  of  an  exchange." 

Col.  Hersey:  "  This  same  condition  occurred  last  year. 
There  was  a  small  crop  and  high  prices.  The  experience 
growers  have  had  in  marketing  their  own  products  has  been 
too  rtcent  to  be  forgotten.  It  has  been  a  lesson  to  them. 
It  is  well  to  co-operate,  and  they  know  it.  To  cite  an  in- 
stance of  the  working  of  our  exchange:  One  grower,  l.ving 
20  rods  from  our  packing  establishment,  was  offered  $52.50 
per  ton  for  70  tons  of  prunes,  to  haul  three  and  a  half  miles. 
He  accepted  tht  offer,  made  the  haul,  and  afterward  found 
that  he  could  have  realized  $2600  more  on  his  crop  if  he 
had  marketed  at  his  door  through  the  association.  The 
$2600  represents  a  difference  in  his  receipts  which  he  real- 
ized would  have  been  very  acceptable  to  him.  The 
lesson  was  a  dear  one,  but  it  has  been  well  learned.  Noth- 
ing succeeds  like  success.  There  are  certain  calamity 
howlers,  however,  who  still  refuse  to  go  into  the  exchange. 
One  I  have  in  mind,  an  excellent  man  and  a  large  grower, 
says  that  prune-growers  are  planting  so  much  that  they 
will  swamp  the  market  with  their  immense  output.  He 
stays  out,  he  says,  because  he  wants  the  crash  to  come  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  may  be  that  this  gentleman  feels  a 
little  bit  more  easy,  in  view  of  his  gloomy  prognostications, 
than  the  rest  of  us  might,  because  he  is  a  lawyer  and  is 
able  to  charge  a  $500  or  $2000  fee  whenever  he  feels  the 
need  of  money.  The  rest  of  us  are  just  plain  fruit-growers, 
and  have  no  such  desirable  resources.  The  lawyer  grower 
says  his  fruit  is  so  good  that  he  can,  under  any  circum- 
stances, get  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  more  than  the  rest  of  us; 
that  is,  if  we  get  four  cents  he  gets  four  and  a  half.  I  asked 
him  the  other  day  if  he  did  not  think  it  was  a  mighty  good 
thing  for  us  to  co-operate  and  get  six  cents,  and  then  he 
would  get  six  and  a  half.  He  replied  that,  taking  that  view 
of  it,  probably  it  was." 

Q.  "  Do  you  intend  to  make  the  price  of  prunes  on  the 
same  principle  that  freight  charges  are  said  to  be  made, 
'all  the  traffic  will  stand  '?" 

Col.  Hersey:  "No,  we  do  not  fix  the  price  at  what  we 
think  we  ought  to  have,  but  what  we  think  we  will  be  able 
to  get.  I  might  call  to  your  attention  the  instance  of  the 
citrus  fruit  growers,  who  worked  on  the  principle  that  they 
ought  to  have  10  much  money  for  their  fruit.  They  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  have  taken  into  consideration  all  the  condi- 
tions that  surrounded  the  market.  Their  California  output 
was  6000  carloads,  but  they  failed  to  take  that  into  consid- 
eration. They  asked  what  they  wanted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season;  but  I  think  they  are  finding  that  they  must  take 
what  they  can  get.  I  should  be  slow  to  establish  a  price 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  There  should  be  no  idea 
of  'combine'  prices,  to  be  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  and  to  be  stuck  to  under  all  circumstances,  on  the 
principle  that  you  will  either  make  or  break.  We  allow  to 
our  stockholders  the  utmost  liberty  of  action.  When  one 
wants  to  sell,  he  sells;  another  wants  to  hold,  and  he  holds. 
We  estimate  that  these  things  will  average  themselves 
through  the  season.  We  want  most  that  the  grower  should 
have  confidence  in  us  and  allow  us  to  close  out  the  fruit 
when  we  think  best,  letting  each  shereholder  share  and 
share  alike." 

Q.  "  Suppose  an  individual  grower  brings  fruit  to  you, 
and  wants  to  deposit  it  on  individual  account.  Do  you 
guarantee  a  sale  ? " 

Col.  Hersey:  "  In  such  case,  it  must  come  to  us  all  pre- 
pared to  sell.  We  give  him  a  receipt  and  sell  subject  to 
the  usual  charges.'* 

At  the  conclusion  of  Col.  Hersey's  address,  ex-State 
Senator  L.  W.  Buck,  Manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Union, 
was  called  upon  for  a  few  remarks.  "Incorporation  has 
done  more  for  the  fruit  growers  of  California  than  all  other 
things  put  together,"  said  he.  "  If  you  have  co-operation 
and  concentration  you  can  fix  the  price  at  about  what  it 
should  be.  By  concentration  of  a  large  portion  of  the  fruit 
in  any  locality,  you  can  become  an  important  factor  in  the 
control  of  the  market.  The  things  that  enable  the  price 
thus  to  be  fixed  are  to  know  what  you  have  yourself,  and  to 
be  informed  as  to  the  visible  supply  that  will  come  into 
competition  with  your  product.  Local  corporations  are 
very  e'^sential  and  profitable  in  more  ways  than  one,  and 
until  there  is  thorough  local  co-operation  in  this  State,  fruit- 
growers will  find  many  places  where  the  sledding  is  hard. 
What  is  true  of  the  dried  fruit  is  more  than  true  of  green. 
The  latter  must  be  sold  at  certain  times;  the  former  can  be 
sold  almost  when  the  owner  chooses.  At  the  fruit  associa- 
tion at  Florin,  Sacramento  county,  I  believe  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  fruit  growers  have  received  twice  as  much  since 
incorporation  as  they  did  before,  and  that,  too,  when  prices 
for  grapes  would  otherwise  have  been  less  than  now.  In- 
stead of  30  to  35  cents  for  grapes,  they  have  received  from 
75  to  $1.50." 

Mr.  I.  A.  Wilcox,  referring  to  the  old  California  Dried 
Fruit  Association,  said  that  the  organization  failed  for  a 
special  reason,  because  its  management  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  party  who  had  other  business.  "Heretofore," 
continued  Mr.  Wilcox,  "somebody  has  skimmed  our  milk 
for  us,  but  now  we  propose  to  get  milk  and  cream  both  if 
we  can." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  addresses,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted: 

Resolved  That  the  thanks  of  the  Stale  Horticultural  Society  is  ex- 
tended to  Col.  Philo  Hersey  and'E.  F.  Adams  for  their  attendance 
and  explicit  rxplanation  of  the  plans  and  purpoie;  of  the  Sinla  Clara 
Fruit  Exch.inge.  We  conceive  that  the  success  of  that  institution  will 
be  one  ot  the  most  important  factors  in  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
California  fruit  industries,  and  to  that  end  we  express  our  fullest  in- 
terest and  sympathy  with  the  movement. 

REPORT  OF  CITRUS  FRUIT  COMMHTEE. 

The  Citrus  Fruit  Committee  reported  as  follows: 

"Your  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  investigat- 
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ing  the  'California  scale  for  judging  citrus  fruits'  as  adopted 
by  the  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  held  in  San  Jose 
November  15th  to  i8th,  1892,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 
We  have  made  a  thorough  and  critical  examination  of  said 
'scale,'  and  in  our  judgment  found  it  well  adapted  for  the 
purposes  intended — that  of  judging  citrus  fruits  grown  in 
California.  In  accordance  with  the  wishes  expressed  by 
this  society,  your  committee  presented  this  report  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  California  Citrus  Fair  Associa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  indorsement  of  that 
association.  The  Executive  Committee  after  due  consid- 
eration referred  the  matter  to  a  committee  of  three,  consist- 
ing of  B.  N.  Rowley,  J.  K.  O'Brien  and  Wm.  B.  Gester, 
with  instructions  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Citrus  Fair 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in  March.  After  due 
consideration  that  committee  recommended  the  adoption  of 
this  scale  at  their  annual  meeting,  which  was  held  in  Sacra- 
mento, Saturday,  March  2Sth,  1893. 

"The  matter  was  discussed,  and  by  resolution  the  'Cali- 
fornia scale'  for  judging  citrus  fruits  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  will  hereafter  be  used  by  that  association  at 
all  fairs  and  exhibitions  where  citrus  fruits  are  entered  for 
competition  and  premiums.  Your  committee  further  re- 
ports that  this  'scale'  was  submitted  to  the  judges  of  awards 
at  the  late  citrus  fair,  Messrs.  A.  W.  Porter,  David  E. 
Allison  and  J.  G.  Wetmore,  who  are  of  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  the  labor  and  difficulty  now  experienced  in 
classifying,  judging,  and  rendering  decisions  upon  competi- 
tive citrus  fruits  at  exhibitions  would  be  rendered  less 
difficult  and  the  awarding  of  premiums  made  much  more 
satisfactory  by  the  use  of  this  scale,  and  they  unhesitatingly 
recommend  its  general  adoption. 

"Your  committee  further  reports  that  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Citrus  Association  and  the  executive  officers  of  the 
late  citrus  fair  have  adopted  this  scale,  and  are  unanimous 
in  their  opinion  as  to  the  beneficial  results  in  judging  and 
passing  upon  the  merits  of  citrus  fruits.  Respectfully  sub- 
mitted, B.  N.  Rowley,  Fred  C.  Miles.  San  Francisco, 
March  31,  1893." 

During  the  regular  proceedings  of  the  session,  members 
of  the  society  from  various  parts  of  the  interior  were  asked 
as  to  fruit  prospects.  Mr.  S.  J.  Stabler  said  he  had  been 
in  various  parts  of  Butte,  Yuba  and  Sutter  counties  and  had 
himself  examined  a  great  many  hundred  acres  of  orchards. 
Every  tree  of  every  variety  was  in  healthy  condition,  and 
prunes  were  particularly  fine.  Apricots,  however,  were  fall- 
ing oflf.  On  one  orchard  of  45  acres  one-half  the  bloom  of 
Blenheim,  Royal  and  other  varieties  was  on  the  ground  and 
was  seared  and  yellow.  Part  of  the  remaining  bloom 
dropped  at  the  touch.  Such  as  stayed  on  the  tree  was 
healthy.    There  will  be  a  fair  crop. 

E.  F.  Adams  had  been  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains. 
"  The  fruit,"  said  he,  "  is  crowded  into  the  middle  of  the 
tree  and  is  blossoming  clear  to  the  end  of  the  new  wood. 
Prunes  are  very  vigorous  and  are  a  month  earlier  than 
usual.  There  has  been  a  snow-storm,  as  well  as  rains,  but 
they  have  done  no  damage.  In  Santa  Clara  county  all 
fruits  are  doing  well,  except  Moorpark  apricots." 

Mr.  J.  C.  Shinn  said  that  he  bad  about  the  same  report 
to  make  from  Alameda  county.  Apricots  had  a  tendency 
to  be  light.  Pears  and  prunes  were  heavy  and  cherries 
apparently  good.  The  early-blossoming  almonds  were 
fairly  set.    It  is  too  early  for  peaches  to  be  in  full  bloom. 

Mr.  Leonard  Coates  reported  that,  so  far  as  he  could 
judge,  apricots  and  almonds  would  be  light  in  Napa 
county. 

Mr.  I.  A.  Wilcox  said  that  pears  were  flourishing  in 
Santa  Clara  county. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Bancroft  found  almonds  in  satisfactory  bloom 
in  Contra  Costa  county. 

From  Yolo  county  Mr.  Edgar  Depue  said  everything 
was  favorable,  so  far  as  he  had  observed.  Blooms  were 
very  full  in  the  young  orchards,  perhaps  too  full.  Near 
Woodland,  apricots  are  thrifty. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Pepper,  of  Sonoma,  reported  that  it  was  too 
early  to  make  a  definite  statement  as  to  his  county.  The 
trees  were  just  commg  into  bloom. 
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Mountain  Frnit  Racohes. 

To  THE  Editor: — Within  quite  a  few  years  several  fruit 
ranches  nf  different  sizes  have  been  opened  up  in  the  moun- 
tains of  El  Dorado  county,  at  an  elevation  of  from  2000  to 
5000  feet  above  sea  level.  These  ranches  vary  in  size  from 
a  few  dozen  trees  to  three  and  four  thousand,  while  in  a 
few  years  some  of  them  will  number  upwards  of  ten  and 
twelve  thousand  trees  to  the  ranch. 

Generally  speaking,  most  of  these  new  ranches  were 
originally  timbered  with  a  thickset  growth  of  yellow  pine,  fir, 
spruce,  cedar,  sugar  pine  and  other  coniferous  trees,  while 
in  the  canyons  and  mountain  meadows  maple,  dogwood, 
alder,  willow,  hazel,  etc.,  abounded.  This  land  is  extremely 
hard  to  clear,  but  once  deprived  of  its  pristine  growth,  it  is 
then  very  valuable  land. 

Some  very  fair  samples  of  mountain  fruit  ranches  may  be 
found  three  miles  northeast  of  Placerville.  Located  there 
are  the  La  Rue,  Turner  and  Irving  fruit  ranches.  The 
owners  of  the  above-mentioned  ranches  are  very  enterpris- 
ing and  progressive  men  and  their  ranches  have  a  look  of 
thrift  and  prosperity. 

The  soil  here,  and  in  fact  a  great  per  cent  of  the  soil  of 
the  Sierras,  is  a  brownish  red  volcanic  soil,  which  darkens 
when  it  is  wet  but  never  bakes.  The  underbottom  is  lava 
and  other  volcanic  rocks.  This  soil  is  very  light  in  tillage 
and  remarkably  free  from  clods  or  hard  lumps  of  any  kind 
when  cultivating. 

At  the  La  Rue  ranch  we  found  that  his  specialty  was  the 
growing  of  the  French  prune,  and  here  this  celebrated  fruit 
grows  to  perfection.  Mr.  La  Rue,  in  the  near  future,  con- 
templates planting  about  4000  more  trees  of  this  variety. 
He  also  has  the  Hungarian,  Silver  and  Fallenburg  prunes. 


which  do  well.  Nowhere  in  California  have  I  observed 
trees  of  the  Hungarian  prunes  that  had  made  such  a 
growth  as  last  season  here,  and  the  fruit  was  of  the  largest 
size  and  intensely  highly  colored.  Mr.  La  Rue  has  several 
varieties  of  apples,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  etc.,  all  of 
which  do  exceedingly  well.  He  tried  as  an  experiment  12 
acres  of  field  corn.  This  latter  did  not  turn  out  quite  as 
well  as  he  expected,  but  still  did  first  rate.  A  small  nur- 
sery of  choice  trees  was  partly  established  last  spring,  in- 
cluding apple,  peach,  pear  and  French  prunes.  Straw- 
berries do  well,  and  Mr.  La  Rue  has  several  patches,  in- 
cluding the  Jessie,  Monarch  of  the  West  and  Mitchell's 
Early.  Buckwheat  also  flourishes  in  its  glory  here — in  fact, 
I  was  surprised  to  see  how  well  it  did  on  lava  soil. 

At  Mr.  Turner's  ranch  we  find  that  he  too  believes  that 
the  different  varieties  of  prunes  are  the  fruit  that  will  attain 
their  greatest  perfection  at  that  altitude.  Mr.  Turner  be- 
lieves in  planting  not  less  than  1000  trees  of  one  variety, 
for  if  the  fruit  is  desirable  and  worth  raising  why  not  raise 
enough  of  it  to  encourage  fruit  buyers  and  shippers?  Mr. 
Turner  raises  at  his  place  the  Petite  de  Agen,  Robe  de 
Sergeant  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  will  have  at  least  1000 
trees  of  the  Tragedy  prune.  He  has  the  finest  young  Bart- 
lett  pear  orchard  that  I  have  observed  in  El  Dorado  county. 
The  trees  have  been  well  taken  care  of  and  well  pruned,  so 
as  to  carry  a  good  load  of  fruit,  and  are  very  symetrical  in 
appearance.  There  are  750  trees  in  his  pear  orchard,  and 
they  are  about  four  years  old.  There  is  quite  a  peach 
orchard  on  the  Turner  ranch,  principally  Orange  Cling  and 
Early  Crawford.  As  an  experiment  he  is  trying  the  Royal 
and  Peach  Apricots.  This  altitude  is  no  doubt  too  high  for 
successful  apricot  culture.  Among  the  apples  grown  at 
this  ranch  may  be  mentioned  the  Baldwin,  Gravenstein,  R. 
I.  Greening,  Arkansas  Black,  Mammoth  Black  Twig,  Dela- 
ware Red  Winter,  etc.  There  are  also  growing  on  the 
place,  and  doing  well,  olives,  Japanese  persimmons,  several 
varieties  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  red  and  black  cur- 
rants; also  quite  a  nursery  of  peach,  pear  and  apple  trees. 
All  varieties  of  vegetables  do  exceedingly  well  and  give 
very  satisfactory  returns. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Turner's  ranch  is  known  as  the  "  Boa  Vista  " 
Ranch.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  superior  peach 
plums  grown  here,  which  are  a  very  successful  crop,  rarely 
missing  a  single  season.  These  plums  are  of  good  size  and 
very  brilliantly  colored. 

At  the  ranch  of  J.  G.  Irving  the  trees  and  plants  were  in 
splendid  condition.  The  principal  fruit  grown  here  seemed 
to  be  peaches,  although  he  has  a  number  of  apple,  pear  and 
French  prune  trees  which  have  not  yet  commenced  bear- 
ing. He  cultivates  quite  a  patch  of  strawberries,  princi- 
pally the  Monarch  of  the  West  and  Mitchell's  Early. 
There  is  also  quite  a  patch  of  raspberries  and  blackberries, 
all  of  which  had  made  a  very  thrifty  growth.  The  foreign 
varieties  of  grapes  do  well  here  (altitude  about  2200  feet) 
and  are  very  large  in  size,  of  an  exquisite  flavor  and  sugary 
sweetness;  alfalfa  also  does  splendidly. 

The  view  of  the  surrounding  country  from  the  Irving 
ranch  cannot  be  surpassed.  To  the  east  the  frozen  sum- 
mits of  the  Sierras  loom  up,  white  as  crystal  silver,  against 
the  eastern  horizon,  while  in  the  immediate  foreground 
dark,  interminable  forests  of  pine,  spruce  and  fir  rise  up  in 
countless  spires  from  every  ridge  top. 

Summing  up  the  good  qualities  of  this  favored  land,  we 
may  mention  sublime  scenery,  delightful  climate,  the  best 
of  water  and  unrivaled  land  for  the  growing  of  highly 
flavored  and  superior  fruits.  S.  L.  Watkins. 

Grizzly  Flats,  April  2,  1893. 


Oranges  in  Northern  California. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  pioneer  settlers  of  Sonoma 
county  were  few  and  far  between.  They  were  mostly  from 
Missouri  and  the  States  north  of  the  Ohio  river.  Grazing 
cattle  and  growing  grain  naturally  engrossed  their  atten- 
tion. They  were  unaccustomed  to  other  kinds  of  fruit- 
growing than  apple  orchards  and  the  like.  It  never  en- 
tered their  minds  that  the  rarest  and  finest  of  European 
grapes  would  grow  in  the  open  air,  or  that  oranges  might 
be  raised  in  perfection.  In  a  vague  sort  of  way  tbese  hardy 
frontiersmen  knew  that  citrus  fruits  came  from  the  West 
Indies  or  across  the  ocean.  The  fragrant  smell  of  lemon 
peel,  it  is  true,  some  of  them  had  sniffed  when  tarrying  at 
St.  Louis  or  had  seen  the  fruit  at  confectioners'  windows 
before  they  crossed  the  plains.  That  they  might  be  planted 
and  grown  anywhere  in  California  was  a  suggestion  too 
ridiculous  for  consideration.  Nevertheless,  at  a  few  points 
in  the  State  settled  by  the  Jesuit  explorers,  long  before, 
there  were  vines  and  citrus  fruits  in  a  small  way.  Few 
were  informed  or  cared  to  pattern  after  the  thrifty  habits  of 
these  enterprising  fathers.  There  was  little  in  common 
between  the  trappers  and  bullwhackers  and  the  mission- 
aries. Their  red-tiled  churches  and  gardens  were  avoided, 
as  the  devil  stands  clear  of  holy  water.  Possibly  they  felt 
no  call  to  cultivate  closer  relations,  or  there  was  a  spice  of 
jealousy  at  the  bottom.  At  any  rate,  the  border-men  built 
themselves  huts  on  the  vast  ranges  convenient  to  their 
cattle,  and  troubled  themselves  little  with  other  pursuits. 
A  few  scraggy  apple  trees,  brought  all  the  way  from  Oregon, 
yet  bear  witness  to  the  forethought  of  some  careful  land- 
owner who  tried  to  make  home  comfortable.  Beyond  such 
attempts,  it  is  not  believed  that  the  first  20  years  after  the 
advent  of  Americans,  in  1842,  saw  the  planting  of  a  dozen 
orange  trees  north  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  Then  a 
few  were  planted  in  boxes  for  ornament,  and,  when  they 
bore  fruit,  were  pointed  out  as  curiosities.  J.  A.  Kleiser  at 
Cloverdale,  General  Vallejo  at  Sonoma  and  possibly  others 
ventured  to  plant  in  the  lawn  and  orchard.  At  the  present 
day  these  matured  trees  are  laden  with  great  crops  of  the 
golden  fruit.  Many  other  residents  of  Sonoma  county — T. 
L.  Harris,  James  Shaw,  the  Carrigers  and  perhaps  50 
others — have  long  since  had  orange  trees  in  full  bearing. 

The  warmest  localities,  favored  with  a  light  soil  of  sandy 
loam,  are  the  best  for  their  growth.  The  grafted  sorts 
usually  bear  when  quite  small,  like  the  Navel  and  Med- 
iterranean.   In  the  foothills,  at  a  slight  elevation,  they  seem 


to  succeed  best,  though  we  know  of  one  tree  15  years  old 
growing  in  the  garden  of  Judge  Overton,  at  Santa  Rosc 
out  in  the  plain  from  the  foothills  and  in  comparatively 
stiff  soil,  that  has  borne  for  the  past  five  years.  For  a  few 
winters  it  was  necessary  to  protect  the  tree  with  branches 
until  it  became  hardy. 

The  degree  of  cold  which  an  orange  tree  will  stand  is 
considerable.  We  have  seen  the  leaves  frozen  as  stiff  as  a 
sheet  of  tin  without  the  slightest  injury,  provided  the  rays 
of  the  morning  sun  were  shaded  from  the  tree.  At  that 
time  the  thermometer  marked  18°  above  zero,  which  does 
not  often  happen  here.  Lemons  are  a  trifle  more  tender. 
The  grapevine  is  uninjured  by  any  temperature  we  have, 
unless  in  the  spring  when  the  young  tendrils  are  sometimes 
nipped. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  cheap  lands  in  Sonoma 
county  better  for  fruit-growing  at  from  $20  to  $50  an  acre 
than  the  higher-priced  lands  of  the  valley.  Eacn  mountain 
range,  almost  every  curve  in  the  undulations  of  the  foot- 
hills, can  show  nooks  especially  adapted  for  orchards. 
There  are  broad  expanses  of  sandy,  rolling  lands  about 
Sebastopol,  in  the  redwoods  along  Russian  river,  about 
Sonoma,  Santa  Rosa,  Cloverdale,  Healdsburg,  Glen  Ellen, 
Foreslville,  where  oranges,  olives,  prunes  and  all  semi- 
tropical  fruits  are  grown  in  perfection.  The  ranches  owned 
by  T.  L.  Harris  and  Capt  Gross,  near  Santa  Rosa,  the 
Italian- Swiss  colony  near  Cloverdale,  at  the  ranches  of 
James  Shaw  and  Capt.  Drummond,  Glen  Ellen,  and  on  the 
places  of  Gen.  Vallejo  and  the  Carriger  estate,  Sonoma, 
are  examples,  selected  from  many  others,  of  the  profit  and 
beauty  of  such  orchards.  Other  counties  no  better  favored 
by  nature  are  making  rapid  steps  to  the  front  in  these  in- 
dustries. The  late  citrus  fair  held  at  Cloverdale  proved 
that  the  exhibit  from  that  vicinity,  50  miles  north  of  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco,  was  equally  as  good  as  any  ever 
made  in  the  State  for  size  and  quality.  Lands  are  certainly 
cheap  here,  and  Sonoma  county  is  near  the  world's  market, 
adjoining  San  Francisco.  J.  B.  A. 

Cloverdale,  April  3,  1893. 


New  Orchards  in  Kem  County. 

A  partial  list  of  new  orchards  planted  in  Kern  county  the 
past  season  is  thus  given  by  the  Californian: 

English  Colony.— Eat\  of  Gosford,  350  acres,  peaches, 
prunes,  vines;  Lord  Clifben,  250  acres,  peaches,  prunes, 
vines;  Union  Avenue  Colony,  150  acres,  various  fruits  and 
vines. 

Rosedale  — A.  W.  Hansen,  20  acres,  raisins,  fruit;  F. 
Knewing,  60  acres,  raisins,  apricots,  peaches;  F.  S.  Ashton, 
5  acres,  pears,  apricots;  W.  Coltsworth,  50  acres,  raisins, 
pears,  apricots;  R.  Milvie,  17  acres,  raisins,  pears,  prunes, 
peaches;  F.  S.  Caldwell,  18  acres,  raisins,  apricots,  prunes; 
H.  S.  Ashton,  5  acres,  pears,  apricots;  N.  Harris,  35  acres, 

raisins,  pears,  apricots,  peaches;   Jopson,  20  acres, 

raisins,  pears,  apricots,  peaches;  J.  E.  Dothrie,  24  acres, 
peaches,  raisins;  R.  P.  Brown,  40  acres,  pears,  apricots, 
peaches,  raisins;  J.  H.  Batterett,  50  acres,  raisins,  peaches; 
W.  H.  Farquarhson,  14  acres,  peaches,  apricots;  C.  Kehrn, 
35  acres,  prunes,  apricots,  peaches;  Hunt  Bros.,  350  acres, 

pears,  apricots,  prunes,  peaches;           Roach,  65  acres, 

pears,  apricots,  prunes,  peaches;   Valentine,  80  acres, 

pears,  apricots,  prunes,  peaches;  R.  &  T.  Grovenor,  15 
acres,  raisins,  peaches;  James  Osborne,  35  acres,  raisins, 
apricots,  peaches. 

Mountain  Vieiv. — O.  D.  Kincaid,  40  acres,  orchard  fruit; 
H.  R.  Freear,  40  acres,  orchard  fruit. 

This  gives  a  total  of  1759  acres  in  this  small  area  of  the 
county,  and  this  would  be  largely  increased  if  the  list  for 
the  whole  county  was  complete. 


Land  Values  in  Italy. 

H.  B.  Lockwood,  of  San  Francisco,  sends  to  the  River- 
side Press  extracts  from  a  letter  recently  received  from  a 
relative  now  resident  in  an  unimportant  Italian  town  of 
some  3000  population.  As  showing  values  of  similar  bare 
lands  elsewhere,  it  should  prove  instructive  to  such  parties 
as  are  continually  exclaiming  against  what  they  are  pleased 
to  term  the  "  high  prices  "  asked  for  lands  in  California. 
The  portion  of  the  letter  referred  to  reads  as  follows: 
"  Property  here  is  very  valuable.  Good  land  on  which 
grapes,  olives  and  roses  can  be  grown,  sells  for  250  francs 
a  metre,  rather  more  than  $2000  per  acre.  I  was  never 
more  astonished  in  my  life  than  to  go  the  other  morning  to 
see  some  land  that  was  offered  for  sale,  and  to  be  told  that 
it  could  not  be  bought  for  less  than  $2000  per  acre.  We, 
Vernon  and  I,  expressed  our  surprise  at  the  price,  when  the 
owner  said:  '  Very  well,  you  can,  if  you  want  the  property, 
pay  any  price  fixed  by  three  experts  that  will  pay  you  eight 
per  cent  on  your  money,  net,  and  I  will  guarantee  it  will 
be  more  than  I  ask.'  It  only  goes  to  show  what  land  in 
southern  California  will  be  worth  in  time. 


Spraying  Codlin  Moth  and  Pear  Scab. 

The  Horticultural  Commissioners  of  Sonoma  county,  at 
a  recent  meeting,  unanimously  agreed  that  trees  aflfected  by 
root  knot  should  be  dug  up  and  destroyed.  The  board  re- 
ports that  the  prospects  for  fruit  are  very  good.  The  cool, 
damp  weather  made  the  season  somewhat  later  than  usual, 
but  the  trees  examined  in  various  parts  of  the  country  show 
the  fruit  buds  well  set,  and  with  close  attention  and  careful 
spraying  a  full  crop  may  be  expected. 

For  spraying  for  the  codlm  moth  and  fungus,  or  pear 
scab,  the  board  recommended  a  reduced  formula  as  fol- 
lows: 30  pounds  of  lime,  20  pounds  of  sulphur,  15  pounds 
of  salt  to  100  gallons  of  water,  add  one-half  pound  of 
Paris  green  dissolved  in  aqua  ammonia.  Apply  in  cool, 
foggy  days  about  the  time  the  bloom  drops.  Don't  spray 
when  the  north  wind  blows  or  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
if  the  sun  shines;  in  the  first  case,  the  spray  will  dry  too 
quickly  to  be  of  service,  and  in  the  last,  the  hot  sun  may 
cause  the  Paris  green  to  destroy  the  tender  fruit.  The  anti- 
dote for  fungus  is  sulphur;  arsenic  poisons  are  required  to 
kill  the  codlin  moth.    There  are  only  a  few  days  that  the 
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moth  can  be  reached.  The  spraying  must  me  done  while 
the  young  fruit  is  still  upright  on  its  stem;  when  it  once 
droops  downward  it  is  too  late  to  reach  the  larvae,  which, 
once  hatched  out,  makes  its  way  inside  and  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  spray. 

By  using  the  above  mixture,  scale  missed  in  previous 
spraying  may  be  killed,  the  tree  stimulated  to  do  its  best, 
and  a  paying  crop  is  expected. 


She  ]E{iEii>D. 


Test  the  Soils  for  Hops. 

"In  answer  to  the  query  of  a  Sonoma  county  hopgrower, 
who  desired  to  know  why  it  was  that  hops  grown  in  differ- 
ent localities  have  different  values,  P.  Carroll  of  Nicolaus, 
Sutter  county,  writes  as  follow  to  the  Sacramento  News : 

The  only  answer  that  can  at  present  be  given  your  So- 
noma county  correspondent  is  tliat  conditions  diflfer  in  many 
respects  in  the  various  hop-growing  districts  of  the  world. 
Climatic  conditions  h*ve,  of  course,  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  existing  state  of  affairs,  but  it  seems  strange  to  me  that 
with  such  an  important  industry  as  the  growing  of  hops  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  or  confine  it  to  California  alone,  no  more 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject  by  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society. 

"What  is  particularly  needed  is  an  intelligent  and  careful 
investigation  and  analysis  of  the  various  soils  of  the  country 
where  hop?  are  grown,  followed  up  by  a  comparison  of  the 
results.  The  writer  has  tried  to  get  the  hopgrowers  of  this 
section  to  selec  t  a  sample  of  the  various  soils  and  send  them 
to  Prosessor  Hilgard  of  the  State  University  at  Berkeley, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  his  efforts  have  been  in  vain. 

"The  science  of  chemistry  has  already  been  invoked  to 
prove  that  our  methods  of  curing  and  packing  are  almost 
perfect,  certainly  so  where  the  hops  are  cleanly  picked  and 
placed  in  the  kilns.  But  with  all  our  care  in  these  regards 
it  is  evident  'he  Bavarian  and  some  English  hops  are  richer 
in  those  attributes  which  go  to  make  up  a  perfect  hop,  and 
it  is  to  enable  us  to  supply  the  deficiency  that  an  analysis 
of  the  various  soils  is  necessary. 

"If  you  will  give  this  matter  a  space  in  your  hop  depart- 
ment it  is  likely  that  others  will  take  up  the  subject  and  the 
discussion  will  be  of  advantage  to  all.  The  analysis  of  for- 
eign soils  need  not  be  hard  to  accomplish,  as  a  request  from 
the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  to  our  foreign 
counsels  will  bring  us  just  what  we  want. 

"These  reports  when  submitted  would  enable  Professor 
Hilgard  to  compare  them  with  his  own  reports  of  the  chemi 
cal  lormation  of  our  native  soils,  and  would  also  enable 
him  to  tell  us  to  a  fraction  how  much  of  this  or  that  chemi- 
cal manure  is  necessary  to  bring  our  soil  up  to  the  standard 
nature  has  given  the  Bavarians  and  English  growers  to  en- 
able them  to  produce  hops  of  a  quality  that  are  superior  to 
ours,  no  matter  w  .at  care  we  used  in  our  picking,  packing 
and  curing. 

If  the  local  hopgrowers  would  just  take  hold  of  this  idea 
and  expand  so  as  to  suit  all,  they  would  find  they  could  ac- 
complish a  great  amount  of  good  for  themselves  and  their 
neighbors  without  being  out  of  pocket  more  than  the  neces- 
sary postage  stamps  and  express  charges.  The  results 
would  be  immense  and  a  little  judicious  correspondence 
with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  would  make  that  august 
body  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  this  important  subject, 
and  in  the  end  the  entire  Pacific  Coast  would  be  benehted, 
and  the  growers  may  in  due  course  of  time  find  their  hops 
as  valuable  in  the  markets  of  the  world  as  are  the  foreign 
hops  at  the  present  time. 

"Just  reflect  for  a  moment  and  you  will  be  able  to  see 
what  a  great  thing  that  would  be  for  Sacramento  county 
alone  !" 

Cost  of  Hay  Production. 

A  writer  in  the  Vacaville  Reporter  disputes  the  accuracy 
of  fiKures  given  by  a  Contra  Costa  farmer  and  republished 
from  an  exchange  in  the  RuR.\i.  Press,  as  to  the  cost  of 
hay  production.  The  Contra  Costa  estimate  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rent  of  land  per  ton  $i  25 

Cultivating,  cost  of  seed  and  putting  in   i  25 

Cutting,  raking  and  slacking   i  25 

Pressing  (which  cmnot  be  reduced)   2  00 

Hauling  to  landing  or  warehouse   i  25 

Cost  at  the  landing  $7  00 

Now  add  freight,  $1.25  or  more,  and  commissions  and  other  ex- 
penses 50  cents   I  75 

And  you  have  $8  75 

Says  the  Reporter: 

"  We  disagree  entirely  with  the  conclusions  of  the  writer. 
At  $10  per  ton  in  this  locality,  baled  hay  does  not  pay  the 
production.  We  will  take  land  worth  $25  per  acre — a  low 
rate.  A  rent  of  $2.50  per  acre,  ten  per  cent  of  the  price  of 
the  land,  is  not  more  than  enough  to  pay  interest,  taxes 
and  the  cost  of  fencing.  At  this  rate  of  rental  the  cost  per 
ton  on  land  averaging  what  it  will  produce  in  this  section, 
about  a  ton,  is  about  as  follows; 

Rent  J  2  50 

Plowing   I  75 

Seed   I  30 

Harrowing  (twice)   36 

Cutting  and  stacking   i  25 

Baling   2  40 

Hauling   i  00 

Total  $10  56 

"  Some  of  the  ranchers  of  this  valley  think  they  pay  ex- 
tortionate rates  when  they  are  asked  to  pay  $10  per  ton  for 
baled  hay.  If  the  showing  is  no  better  on  laud  worth  $25 
per  acre,  what  do  thf  y  think  they  save  when  they  raise  hay 
on  land  worth  from  $250  to  $300  per  acre.'" 

After  all,  the  cost  of  hay  production  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  hay,  the  soil,  and  the  method  of  cultivation.  The 
cost  varies.  No  estimate  will  hold  for  all  places  ard  all 
varieties. 


(She  jStock  *Y'^'^°- 

Wbat  I  Saw  in  the  San  Joaqain  Valley. 

To  THE  Editor:— During  the  month  of  March  I  took  a 
trip  through  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  traveling  southward 
by  the  west  side  and  returning  by  way  of  Fresno  and 
Lathrop.  I  made  my  first  stop  at  Newman,  a  new  and  ap- 
parently thriving  village,  situated  in  a  fertile  part  of  the 
country,  largely  under  irrigation  and  alfalfa.  On  arrival  I 
was  at  once  driven  to  the  stock  farm  of  Wm.  H.  Howard, 
Esq.,  of  San  Mateo,  where  I  found  a  herd  of  Shorthorn 
cattle,  kept  chiefly  with  a  view  to  furnishing  a  supply  of 
good  bulls  for  use  on  his  stock  ranch,  about  12  miles  dis- 
tant and  situated  in  the  foothills  of  the  Coast  Range,  where 
I  spent  the  night  and  a  part  of  the  following  day. 

Devon  bulls  are  now  being  us«d  on  the  range  cattle, 
which  are  mostly  high-grade  Shorthorns.  The  object  in 
crossing  with  the  Devon  is  to  produce  an  animal  of  rather 
smaller  size  and  finer  bone,  with  an  increase  in  activity  pe- 
culiar to  the  latter  breed,  which  fits  them  for  adaptability 
to  rough  and  hilly  pastures.  Mr.  Howard  having  been 
breeding  his  own  bulls  for  several  years,  his  cattle  had  be- 
come in-bred  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  above  cross 
has  also  for  its  object  the  introduction  of  the  new  blood 
necessary  to  prevent  constitutional  deterioration  through 
too  much  in-breeding. 

After  a  limited  amount  of  the  Devon  blood  has  been  in- 
troduced the  cows  will  be  bred  to  Shorthorn  bulls  again. 

After  leaving  Newman  I  stopped  all  night  at  Mendota, 
not  from  choice,  however,  but  because  the  train  for  Armona 
did  not  go  from  there  till  next  morning.  There  was  an  ad- 
vantage in  the  forced  delay,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  making  the  whole  of  the  journey  by  daylight,  by  a  slow 
train,  and  seeing  a  country  quite  new  to  me.  While  there 
is  a  vast  area  of  desert-looking  country,  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  alkali  land,  through  which  we  traveled,  the 
area  of  irrigated  alfalfa  land  seems  to  be  on  the  increase, 
apparently,  from  year  to  year,  and  there  are  many  miles  of 
new  irrigation  ditches  being  made  and  the  adjoining  land 
leveled  and  checked  up  into  proper  shape  for  flooding  with 
water. 

In  traveling  as  far  west  as  Pleasant  Valley,  some  10 
miles  west  of  Huron,  and  afterwards  to  Visalia,  I  saw  only 
short  pastures  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  poor  cattle — a 
class  of  cattle  inferior  in  quality  as  well  as  poor  in  condi- 
tion. It  IS  all  well  enough  to  talk  of  dairy  cows  being 
"  wedge-shaped  "  from  wide  hind  quarters  to  narrow  shoul- 
ders, yet  these  may  be  too  narrow  and  thin,  -indicating  a 
delicate  constitution,  which  should  at  all  limes  be  guarded 
against,  in  cattle  bred  for  any  purpose.  Much  less  do  we 
want  that  other  wedi<e-shape  too  frequently  seen  among 
cattle — a  b  g  belly  and  a  sharp  back.  When  the  wedge- 
shape  comes  both  ways  it  makes  an  unsightly  and  unthrifty 
looking  beast.  Avoid  this  and  breed  for  wide  hind  quarters, 
broad  loins  and  round  ribs,  with  a  good  thickness  through 
the  heart.  There  will  then  be  room  for  the  vital  organs,  and 
an  animal  that  will  make  good  use  of  the  food  consumed. 
While  the  roomy  belly  is  a  necessity  in  a  dairy  cow,  it  an- 
swers the  purpose  equally  as  well  if  carried  beneath  a  broad 
back. 

Although  there  had  been  rather  more  than  the  average 
rainfall  in  all  the  country  through  which  I  traveled,  the 
season  had  been  and  still  was  cold,  and  vegetation  of  all 
kinds  backward.  There  were  some  sharp  frosts  about  the 
middle  of  March,  freezing  hard  enough  to  form  ice  on 
small  pools  of  water,  consequently  the  ground  was  cold  and 
altogether  unfavorable  for  rapid  growth.  After  the  frost 
there  was  more  heavy  rain;  this  in  turn  was  followed  by  a 
few  warm  days,  during  which  the  alfalfa  and  barley  made 
such  rapid  growth  as  was  surprising  to  one  used  to  the 
cooler  climate  of  the  coast  counties. 

I  was  told  by  several  stockmen  that  it  had  been  the 
hardest  season  for  wintering  cattle  they  had  experienced 
for  many  years,  and  it  was,  as  far  as  I  had  opportunity  of 
seeing,  only  such  cattle  as  had  had  some  hay  fed  to  them, 
or  those  that  were  on  lightly  stocked  alfalfa  pastures,  that 
were  in  really  good  condition. 

From  one  herd,  wintered  in  the  latter  manner,  I  saw 
some  barren  Shorthorn  heifers,  that  weighed  1200  to  1300 
pounds  each,  which  sold  at  three  cents  a  pound,  live 
weight;  also  a  number  of  large  veal  calves,  at  an  average 
age  of  less  than  five  months,  that  realized  over  $11  each  at 
the  above  price  per  pound.  At  the  same  time  I  saw  a  In 
of  20  head,  mixed-bred  ones — there  was  certainly  no  good 
breeding-  about  them — from  yearlings  up,  sold  for  $8.50 
each.  Evidently,  in  this  case,  there  was  fault  in  both  the 
breeding  and  the  feeding,  or,  rather,  the  want  of  it. 

If  these  cattle  had  been  allowed  to  suck  their  dams,  as 
they  probably  were,  and  sold  off  when  weaned,  they  would 
have  made  fully  as  much  money  when  five  months  old  as 
they  did  at  an  average  age  of  25  months,  thus  showing  a 
waste  of  20  months'  keep  on  pasture,  besides  loss  of  time, 
labor  and  money. 

While  at  Hanford  I  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Vincent  E, 
Hill  and  his  sister.  Miss  Hill,  whose  hospitality  I  enjoyed 
for  several  days.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  knowing  something  more  of  the  surrounding  country 
than  I  could  have  done  by  simply  passing  through  it  as  a 
stranger. 

Hanford  is  a  thriving  town,  and  there  are  at  present  some 
large  brick  buildings  being  put  up,  including  an  opera 
house,  which  is  the  largest  building  in  the  place  It  is  ap- 
parently the  business  center  of  a  very  large  population  of 
agriculturists,  if  I  may  form  an  opinion  from  the  large 
number  of  farmers'  vehicles  of  almost  every  description 
that  daily  throng  the  sides  of  the  streets  and  crowd  up,  in 
double  file,  the  long  lines  of  hitching-bars  that  are  placed 
along  the  main  street. 

Just  outside  of  the  town  is  a  cheese  factory  in  successful 
operation.  The  cheese  is  bought  up  as  fast  as  made.  At 
present  "Young  Americas"  are  being  made.  Ninety 
cents  per  100  Ihs.  is  being  paid  for  milk  delivered  at  the 
factory.    Hanford  does  not  lack  competition  in  the  town 


milk  supply,  which  comes  from  three  different  dairies, 
twice  a  day. 

About  half  the  milk  comes  from  the  Durham  dairy, 
owned  by  V.  E.  Hill.  The  dairy  is  rightly  named,  all  the 
cows  kept  by  Mr.  Hill  being  Shorthorns.  Several  of  them 
are  giving  five  to  six  gallons  of  milk  a  day  and  all  of  them, 
except  one,  came  from  the  herd  of  R.  Ashburner  of  Baden, 
San  Mateo  county,  or  were  got  by  bulls  bred  by  him,  who, 
as  most  of  your  readers  that  are  interested  in  good  cattle 
know,  has  been  breeding  milking  Shorthorns  in  this  State 
for  the  last  25  years.  The  herd  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  one 
of  very  few  that  have  been  peristently  kept  up  through  all 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  during  that  time. 

Mr.  Hill's  cows  have  no  grain  feed  in  any  shape,  only 
hay  and  the  alfalfa  pastu'e,  yet  they  are  in  better  flesh  than 
any  other  cows  I  saw,  notwithstanding  the  large  quantity  of 
milk  some  of  them  have  been  giving. 

HAY  MAKING. 

Mr.  Hill's  first  crop  of  hay  was  about  equal  parts  of  alfalfa 
and  "foxtail"  grass.  He  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  cows  gave  more  milk  on  this  hay  than  they  did  on 
the  clean  alfalfa  hay  made  from  the  following  crops,  attri- 
buting the  beneficial  influence  to  the  foxtail,  which  had  been 
cut  quite  young,  was  stacked  green  and  had  heated  in  the 
stack  till  a  portion  of  it  was  brown,  or  "mow-burnt."  This 
the  cows  ate  with  avidity,  picking  out  the  browned  portions 
first  in  preference  to  that  at  the  sides  of  the  stack,  which 
still  green.  On  comparing  this  hay  with  that  of  the  follow- 
ing crops,  which  was  all  alfalfa,  I  found  that  the  latter  had 
been  allowed  to  stand  too  long  before  it  was  cut  for  mak- 
ing good  cow  hay  to  be  used  for  the  production  of  milk. 
Had  the  second  crop  alfalfa  been  anywhere  near  of  as 
young  a  growth  as  that  in  the  first  crop,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  its  use  would  have  given  as  good  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  milk.  For  that  reason  the  increased  flow  ob- 
tained when  using  the  earlier  cut  hay  may,  with  some  show 
of  reason,  be  attributed  to  its  nearer  similarity  to  grass  in 
its  natural  state. 

We  all  know  that  the  nearer  grass  in  the  pasture  ap- 
proaches to  maturity  the  less  milk  it  will  produce,  therefore 
the  nearer  we  can  have  hay  in  assimilative  qualities  to  that 
of  the  succulent  and  nutritious  grasses,  the  better  will  be 
the  results  obtained  in  the  dairy. 

NOTES  ON  THE  SHORTHORNS. 

Returning  to  the  cows  in  Mr.  Hill's  herd,  I  find  Fidget 
8th  still  in  milk  and  growing  fat,  looking  as  if  she  may  be 
worth  noticing  in  the  cow  class  at  the  coming  State  fair,  as 
she  did  last  year  in  the  milking  class,  but  for  which  she  will 
not  calve  in  time  to  compete  in  at  the  next  fair.  There  are, 
however,  two  or  three  more  of  the  Baden-bred  cows  to 
calve  about  the  right  time,  and  should  the  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association's  premiums  be  offered  ag.iin  at  our 
State  fair  there  will  no  doubt  be  some  lively  competition 
for  them.  Fidget  nth  is  at  present  one  of  the  best  cows, 
being  wide,  deep  and  lengthy,  standing  on  very  short  legs 
and  giving  fully  40  pounds  of  milk  a  day,  she  is  in  all  re- 
spects a  typical  Shorthorn  cow.  Her  sire  was  Baden  Duke 
34408,  so  long  and  successfully  used  in  the  Baden  Farm 
Herd,  from  which  she  came,  in  calf  to  Baron  Oxford 
10172,  the  produce  of  this  union  being  the  bull  "Lucerne 
Duke,"  that  has  been  for  some  time  used  in  the  herd.  He 
was  second  prize  two-year-old  bull  at  the  last  State  fair, 
when  he  "had  come  right  off  the  lucerne  pasture." 

Some  of  your  readers  may  possible  remember  that,  as 
being  reported  of  him  then  hv 

Your  Own  Correspondent. 

Sore-Eyed  Pigs. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  have  lost  many  pigs  this  winter  by 
their  going  blind  with  sore  eyes.  They  were  also  covered, 
especially  about  the  head,  with  dry,  rough  sores  or  lumps. 
I  was  much  pleased  when  a  man  told  me,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
that  he  cured  his  hogs  of  the  same  disease  by  starving  them 
to  drink  bluestone  water  strong  enough  to  look  milky.  [ 
have  tried  it,  and  am  satisfied  of  its  great  worth.  When 
water  came  in  the  ditch  so  that  I  could  not  compel  them  to 
drink  the  bluestone  water,  I  persuaded  them  to  drink  it  by 
putting  bran  in  it.  Have  it  the  proper  strength  and  they 
will  suck  at  it  very  mannerly,  and  you  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  a  pig  not  eat  hoggishly  until  you  almost  pity  him. 
I  have  kept  it  where  they  can  run  to  it  for  about  three 
weeks,  so  it  is  not  dangerous.  But  this  man  (I  don't  know 
his  name)  said  his  sows  drank  of  it,  and,  though  he  kept 
them  two  years,  they  would  not  have  pigs.     H.  E.  Dye. 


Raising  Hogs. 

The  improved  breeds  of  swine  are  now  so  universally 
introduced  that  cross-breeding  and  the  breeding  of  any  but 
pure-bred  sires  is  not  practical  or  profitable.  If  we  have 
only  grade  sows,  grade  them  on  up  to  pure-bred  boars  of 
the  same  breed,  and  if  we  have  pure-bred  sows  of  a  good, 
uniform  type,  why  cross  them  with  any  other  breed  ?  After 
the  first  cross,  no  advantage  is  gained,  even  with  the  cross- 
ing of  two  pure  breeds,  which  are  better  bred  pure.  The 
strong  constitution  is  maintained  by  introducing  new  sires 
of  the  same  breed.  All  of  our  breeds  of  swine  are  now  so 
much  alike  in  size  and  model,  that  nothing  is  gained  by 
crossing  the  breeds.  Let  us  breed  for  the  model  form, 
early  maturity  and  good  constitution — the  breed  of  our  choice 
— and  maintain  the  uniform  type  that  commands  the  best 
price. — Western  Agricul'urist. 

A  Straw-Stack  Stable. 

In  grain-growing  localities  the  cheapest  and  most  com- 
fortable stable  for  stock  is  made  by  building  the  straw-stack 
at  the  threshing  time  on  a  platform  supported  by  posts 
standing  about  ten  feet  above  the  barnyard  level.  The 
posts  may  be  made  lower  if  it  is  calculated  to  throw  out 
the  manure.  Left  to  run  over  it  at  will,  cattle,  horses  and 
sheep  will  trample  down  a  good  deal  of  straw,  which,  with 
their  droppings,  will  make  an   excellent  manure.  The 
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trampling  will  keep  it  from  heating  to  any  great  extent,  and 
the  liquid  excrement  will  also  be  saved.  When  thrown  out 
in  sprmg,  the  manure  will  accumulate  to  a  depth  of  three 
or  four  feet.  The  stable  straw-stack  may  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended by  putting  other  posts  near  the  stack,  and  covering 
with  straw  the  spaces  between  them.  No  man  who  has 
plenty  of  straw  need  let  cattle  suffer  from  cold.  Exclude 
the  outside  cold,  and  the  internal  heat  from  breathing  and 
from  food  will  keep  animiU  warm. — American  Cultivator. 


Feed  with  Regularity. 

With  all  stock  or  poultry,  regularity  in  feeding  is  an  im- 
portant item  in  securing  the  best  gain  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  food  supplied,  says  the  Mirysville  Detnocrat. 
This  is  of  more  importance  when  stock  depend  upon  what 
feed  is  given  to  them  than  when  at  least  a  portion  of  their 
food  is  secured  from  the  pastures. 

The  times  of  feeding  should  be  divided  as  equally  as 
possible.  If  they  are  fed  twice  a  day  feed  reasonably  early 
in  the  mornmg,  and  in  the  evening  a  good  plan  is  to  feed 
what  is  fed  first  in  the  morning  first  in  the  evening;  with 
the  exception  of  the  work  teams,  it  is  nit  usually  necessary 
to  feed  more  than  twice  a  day,  but  care  should  be  taken  to 
give  it  at  regular  hours  and  in  regular  quantities.  It  is 
poor  economy  to  fill  the  racks  full  of  hay  or  fodder,  and 
then  let  them  pick  it  over  until  it  is  gone,  and  then  feed 
again.  Regularity  in  quantity  is  of  as  much  importance  as 
in  hours  of  supplying  when  a  regular  grain  is  supplied. 
Whenever  they  fail  to  get  their  feed  they  will  fret,  and,  if 
their  appetites  are  not  satisfied  and  they  fret,  they  are  los- 
ing what  must  be  made  up  again.  It  is  the  looking  after 
the  details  that  largely  determines  the  profits,  and  feeding 
regularly  is  an  item  of  detail  in  management  to  be  looked 
after. 


To  Prevent  Spread  of  Infectious  Diseases. 

The  following  law  relative  to  spread  of  infectious  dis- 
eases among  domestic  animals  was  passed  by  the  late 
Legislature: 

Section  i.  Any  person  or  persons,  company  or  corpora- 
tion, owning  or  having  possession  or  control  of  any  animal 
affected  by  any  contagious  or  mfectious  disease,  who  shall 
fail  to  keep  the  same  within  an  inclosure,  or  herd  the  same 
in  some  place  where  they  will  be  secure  from  contact  with 
other  animals  of  like  kind  not  so  affected,  or  who  shall 
suffer  such  infected  animals  to  be  driven  on  the  public 
highway  or  to  range  where  they  will  be  likely  to  come  in 
contact  with  other  animals  not  so  affected,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction,  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $500  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  2.    This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Extra  Feed  for  Young  Pigs. 

There  is  no  better  feed  for  pigs  than  milk.  After  a  litter 
is  two  weeks  old,  the  sow  never  gives  all  that  they  require, 
and  we  can  generally  begin  to  feed  them  earlier  than  that. 
If  enough  skim-milk  cannot  be  had,  make  an  oatmeal  por- 
ridge to  add  to  it,  adding  small  quantities  of  linseed  meal, 
which  will  keep  the  pigs  sleeker  looking  than  any  other 
feed,  besides  greatly  assisting  their  growth. 


The  Economies  of  Dairying. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  an  address  of  Prof.  J. 
W.  Robertson,  Dairy  Commissioner  of  Canada,  at  Owego, 
N.  Y.: 

Dairy  farming  will  enable  the  farm*rs  to  enrich  their 
soils  with  an  increased  store  of  plant  food  while  getting  a 
good  living  for  themselves  and  those  dependent  upon  them; 
hence  it  is  a  most  economical  method  of  farming.  Of 
the  many  elements  essential  to  the  growth  of  plants  prob- 
ably only  three  are  becoming  scarce  in  their  necessary 
supply  for  the  profitable  growth  of  crops.  These  three  are 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  The  following 
table,  which  shows  the  proportionate  quantities  of  these 
elements  which  are  removed  in  one  ton  each  of  the  ordinary 
crops  of  the  farm,  may  have  interest  and  be  of  ser- 
vice to  you  : 


NITROGEN,    I'HOSPHORIC  ACID 

AND  POTASH 

IN  ONE  TON 

EACH. 

Nitrogen, 

Phosphoric 
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lbs. 
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 10.2 

3-4 
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Corn  is  one  of  the  most  economical  fodder  plants  which 
can  be  grown  by  a  dairy  farmer.  To  secure  the  largest 
amount  of  feeding  value  per  acre,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
crop  should  be  grown  in  such  a  way  that  each  plant  will 
have  sufficient  leaf  room  to  obtain  the  largest  possible 
degree  of  substance  from  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil. 
Cornstalks  which  grow  too  close  together  take  on  a  sickly, 
pale  appearance,  which  hinders  their  vigorous  feeding. 
They  become  ill-nourished,  like  the  waifs  crowded  into 
tenement  dens  without  adequate  sunlight  and  enough  fresh 
air.  Give  your  cornstalks  abundance  of  leaf  room;  that  is 
to  them  what  elbow  room  and  the  chance  to  make  the 
most  of  one's  self  on  this  broad  and  bountiful  continent  is 
to  its  free  citizens.  When  planted  in  rows  or  in  hills  three 
feet  apart  more  feeding  substance  can  be  obtained  per  acre 
in  most  sections  than  when  sown  broadcast.  It  is  eco 
Domical  to  put  on  a  liberal  dressing  of  barnyard  manure. 


I  find  the  proportion  of  nubbins  and  earns  on  the  manured 
part  of  a  field  to  be  23  as  against  7  on  the  part  of  the 
field  not  manured.  Besides,  in  the  former  case  the  corn 
will  ripen  in  from  a  week  to  ten  days  earlier.  I  do  not 
find  much  appreciable  difference  in  the  yield  per  acre  from 
corn  grown  in  rows  3  feet,  4  feet  or  5  feet  apart.  However, 
for  the  economical  and  advantageous  cultivation  of  the  soil 
I  would  prefer  a  distance  of  from  3  feet  to  3J  feet.  For 
the  making  of  sweet-smelling  and  well-preserved  ensilage  I 
have  found  it  to  be  economical  to  allow  the  corn  to  wilt  in 
the  fields  for  one  or  two  days  after  cutting.  It  may  .then 
be  drawn  direct  to  the  silo.  A  thorough  tramping  in  the 
corners  and  around  the  sides  will  prevent  nearly  all  waste. 
For  a  covering  on  top  I  prefer  a  thickness  of  two  feet  of 
straw  to  planks  or  other  more  cumberous  contrivanc.-s. 

It  will  now  be  in  place  to  present  a  few  thoughts  on  the 
economical  methods  of  keeping  cows.    A  good  deal  of 
undeserved  abuse  has  been  hurled  at  the  so-called  general- 
purpose  cow.     Much  as  the   general-purpose  cow  has 
suffered  at  the  pens  and  tongues  of  her  critics,  she  has 
suffered  still  more  in  the  stable  at  the  hands  of  her  owner. 
If  the  owner  of  a  so-called  general-purpose  cow  would  be 
specific  in  his  own  thinking  over  his  plans  for  and  his 
treatment  of  the  animal,  he  would  find  many  cows  which 
can  be  kept  economically  and  profitably  for  milk,  for  calves 
and  for  beef.    I  do  not  think  that  dairymen  should  seek 
for  milk  and  beef  in  the  same  animal  at  the  same  time, 
but  they  may  keep  such  a  herd  of  dairy  cows  that  they  will 
realize  a  large  flow  of  milk  and  find  a  number  of  animals 
salable  for  beef  from  the  same  herd  at  the  same  time.  It 
will  help  a  farmer  to  an  economical  appreciation  of  the 
relation  which  the  cow  sustains  to  his  business  if  he  will 
regard  her  as  a  boarder.    She  boards  at  his  expense,  and 
it  is  his  part  of  the  business  to  see  that  her  board  is  paid 
for  in  full.    Indifference  to  the  individual  performance  of 
each  cow  in  a  herd  is  no  more  excusable  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  keeps  a  cow  boarding-house  than  it  would  be  in 
the  case  of  a  man  who  keeps  a  man  boarding-house.  By 
watching  the  individuality  of  the  animal,  by  testing  her 
milk  once  or  twice  a  week  to  discover  its  quality  and  quan- 
tity, a  dairyman  can  soon  find  out  the  class  of  boarders 
which  it  will  pay  best  to  feed.    The  Hon.  Thomas  Ballan- 
tyne,  of  Stratford,  Ont.,  mentioned  in  my  hearing  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  in  his  stables  there   was  one  cow  which 
gave  last  year  over   12,000  pounds  of  milk.    He  had 
another  cow  which  yielded  over  11,000  pounds.    These  re- 
sults have  been  reached  by  selection  and  good  feeding. 
To  assist  the  ordinary  farmer  in  selecting  dairy  cows  of 
large  producing  capacity  let  me  cite  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant points  in  the  appearance  of  a  good  dairy  cow.  I 
put  them  in  their  relative  order  of  merit.    First  of  all  a 
cow  should  have  a  strong  constitution,  which  would  be  in- 
dicated in  most  cases  by  plenitude  of  hair  and  long  rump, 
and  by  firmness  of  her  muscles.    The  principal  points  I 
would  mention  are  :    A  long  udder,  quite  elastic  in  its 
quality  and  of  such  a  structure  that  it  will  shrink  to  a  com- 
paratively small  size  after  the  cow  has  been  milked  and 
may  be  extended  to  an  enormous  size  before  the  milk  has 
been  drawn.    Length  of  attachment  or  connection  between 
the   udder  and   the   body   is  a  most    desirable  point. 
The  longer  the  line  of  attachment  is  the  better  it  is.  The 
next  point  of  importance  to  be  looked  at  is  the  skin  of  the 
animal,  which  should  be  mellow,  movable  and  covered 
with  fine  soft  hair.    The  skin  is  a  particular  and  indis- 
pensable organ  of  digestion.    The  skin  which  covers  the 
lips  and  passes  down  the  throat,  being  continued,  becomes 
the  lining  of  the  inside  of  the  stomach.    The  quality  and 
condition  of  the  skin  on  the  outside  of  the  animals'  body 
will  very  materially  affect  and  act  upon  the  condition  of  the 
inside  of  the  stomach.    The  barrel  of  the  cow  should  be 
roomy,  with  flat  rims  very  wide  apart.    The  cow  should 
have  broad  loins  with  long  rumps.    This  quality  will  indi- 
cate large  milking  capacity,  and  will  also  give  form  to  her 
calves,  which  will  specially  adapt  them  in  many  cases  for 
being  fattened  as  steers.    A  rather  long,  lean  neck,  with  a 
clean-cut  face  and  prominent  eyes,  indicate  a  temperament 
which  can  stand  the  strain  of  a  long  milking  season.  If 
you  find  these  five  poiiits  in  a  cow,  she  will  usually  have 
the  power  of  paying  for  her  board  and  leaving  a  profit  for 
her  owner. 

Selecting  a  Cow. 

The  good  points  of  a  good  cow  are  not  her  good  looks. 
She  may  not  be  and  probably  is  not  very  good  looking  ex- 
cept to  the  eye  of  an  experienced  dairyman.  She  certainly 
is  not  fat  while  giving  milk,  and  to  be  a  really  good  cow 
she  should  never  be  long  time  enough  between  the  times  of 
milk-giving  to  fatten.  She  will  most  likely  have  a  large 
paunch,  giving  her  a  somewhat  "pot  bellied"  look  after  she 
has  filled  herself.  Something  cannot  come  from  nothing, 
and  we  never  knew  a  cow  giving  large  messes  of  good  milk 
which  was  not  a  ravenous  feeder.  Hence  her  digestion 
must  be  good.  She  should  have  a  broad  chest,  indicating 
large  lungs.  There  is  no  good  digestion  without  good 
lung  power.  She  should  be  "deep"  from  the  back  down  to 
the  belly,  but  with  a  thin  and  rather  flat  neck.  The  skin  of 
most  good  cows  is  of  velvety  texture,  and  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  groomed  for  several  generations,  as  in  most  breeds  of 
the  best  cows  it  has.  The  good  cow  is,  indeed,  less  an 
accident  than  aproducf.  With  good  material  from  which  to 
breed,  the  good  farmer  can  make  sure  of  nearly  heifer 
calf  he  gets. — American  Cultivator. 

Co  operative  Creameries. 

In  response  to  several  correspondents  lately,  asking 
about  the  same  questions  concerning  the  advisability  of 
joining  a  creamery  company  to  build  and  operate  a  co-oper- 
ative creamery,  we  repeat  in  substance  what  we  have  sev- 
eral times  said  heretofore. 

1.  Where  one  owns  a  herd  of  twenty  Jersey  cows,  it 
will  pay  him  better  to  buy  a  hand  separator,  fit  up  a  good 
dairy  house,  and  hire  a  good  butter-maker  to  run  his  dairy, 
than  it  will  to  send  his  milk  to  a  creamery,  unless  he  gets 
cash  for  his  milk. 

2.  If  a  man  owns  ten  good  Jersey  cows,  and  is  a  good 


butter-maker  himself,  or  has  a  good  butter-maker,  it  v.  il 
pay  him  better  to  make  his  own  butter  than  to  join  a  c< 
operative  creamery.    If,  in  addition,  he  is  a  good  feedei 
and  has  business  tact  enough  to  make  a  market  for  his  but- 
ter, it  will  pay  him  to  buy  a  separator  for  his  ten  cows  and 
fix  up  his  dairy  with  a  first-class  churn  and  butter  press. 

3.  Whether  a  creamery,  co-operative  or  otherwise,  is 
advisable  or  not,  depends  upon  (i)  whether  there  are  suffi- 
cient number  of  cows,  say  200,  within  easy  reach  ;  (2) 
whether  the  owners  of  the  cows  can  be  relied  on  to  keep 
their  engagements  to  the  hour  ;  (3)  whether  the  plant  is 
well  planned  and  economically  builc,  and  fiaally,  whether  it 
has  an  honest  and  capable  man  in  charge  of  it.  If  either 
of  these  conditions  are  wanting,  sooner  or  later,  and  gener- 
ally sooner,  the  enterprise  will  fail.  When  these  conditions 
meet,  a  creamery  is  needed  and  will  prove  a  success.  In 
short,  creameries  are  advisable  in  some  localities  and  not 
in  others  ;  creameries  are  good  investments  for  some  men 
and  poor  investments  for  others. — Jersey  Bulletin. 


Dairy  Notes. 

Milk-giving  is  a  function  separate  and  apart  from  beef- 
making,  and  to  train  a  heifer  properly  you  must  feed 
her  up. 

The  value  of  the  calf  will  nearly  always  make  up  for  any 
probable  loss  in  milk-production  for  the  few  weeks  before 
she  calves. 

Unless  the  farmer  fully  understands  that  better  breeding 
and  better  feeding  means  better  profits,  he  had  better  stick 
to  his  scrub  cows. 

As  food  is  indispensable  for  the  production  of  rich  milk 
it  remains  to  adjust  the  ration  to  the  ability  of  the  cow  to 
digest  it  and  turn  it  into  profit. 

In  nearly  all  cases,  the  feeding  standards  are  intended 
simply  as  guides  to  rational  feeding,  to  be  modified  as  ex- 
perience may  show  to  be  necessary. 

It  is  an  important  item  to  ascertain  how  much  food  it  re- 
quires to  keep  a  cow  in  a  good,  thrifty  condition,  and  how 
much  beyond  this  is  converted  into  milk. 

There  is  no  guesswork  about  the  creamery.  The  clock, 
scales  and  thermometer  are  used  at  every  turn,  and  the 
quality  of  the  butter  varies  only  with  the  quality  of  the 
cream. 

The  Dairy  Messenger  says  that  the  cream  from  cows  fed 
a  large  amount  of  cotton  seed  requires  to  be  churned  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  other  cream,  and  suggests  72°  as 
about  right. 

The  old  practice  of  feeding  a  farrow  cow  everything  she 
will  eat  to  fatten  her,  and  milking  her  until  she  is  sold,  is  a 
good  one,  that  might  be  followed  with  profit  by  many  a 
family  now  going  without  milk. 

The  first  year  of  milking  is  the  proper  time  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  persistent  milker,  and  many  an  otherwise 
good  cow  is  ruined  by  her  treatment  during  her  first  year  s 
experience  as  a  milk  cow. 

A  few  good  cows  ought  to  support  their  owner  if  he  gives 
them  good  feed  and  care,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  expected 
to  do  that,  and  at  the  same  time  support  about  as  many 
more  that  do  not  pay  for  their  keeping. 

To  get  a  good  cow  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  a  good 
calf,  and  follow  up  with  good  feed.  Steady  and  rapid 
growth  means  early  maturity,  and  that  means  a  quick  profit, 
the  amount  of  which  depends  upon  the  care  and  feed  given 
afterward. 

Because  the  Devons  can  get  a  living  where  the  Holsteins 
could  not,  and  where  the  Jerseys  would  not  do  much  more, 
is  not  a  good  reason  for  keeping  the  Devons,  if  one  can 
have  a  good  pasture,  hay  as  good  feed,  and  keep  his  barn 
decently  warm. 

Ex  Gov.  Hoard  of  Wisconsin  says  that  two  pounds  of  pea 
meal  are  equal  to  six  pounds  of  bran  for  feeding  cattle.  An 
acre  of  peas  should  yield  at  least  25  bushels,  which  is  called 
a  light  crop.  This  would  make  1 500  pounds  of  pea  meal, 
equal  to  4500  pounds  of  bran. 

While  the  same  amount  of  milk  will  make  three  pounds 
of  cheese  that  it  takes  to  make  one  pound  of  butter,  and  the 
cheese  brings  12  cents  a  pound  as  easily  as  the  butter  does 
25  cents,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  establishment  of  cheese 
factories  in  certain  localities,  nor  at  the  popularity  of  the 
little  Jersey  that  will  make  almost  as  many  pounds  of  butter 
as  of  cheese. 

Those  who  have  rich  pastures  fitted  to  carry  large 
animals,  and  yet  desire  to  get  the  largest  amount  of  butter 
possible,  may  find  the  Guernsey  or  a  cross  with  it  to  give 
the  sort  they  are  looking  for.  The  animals  are  of  good  size, 
and  the  milk  is  abundant  and  rich  in  butter  fat,  but  they  do 
not  thrive  on  the  scanty  growth  of  a  bill-side  pasture  as  do 
the  Jerseys. 

The  regular  feeding  of  a  certain  amount  of  salt  to  milch 
cows  increaes  the  milk  production,  not  because  it  is  a  milk- 
producing  food,  or  even  because  it  creates  a  thirst  that 
causes  the  taking  in  of  more  water,  but  because  it  stimulates 
the  digestive  organs  to  a  more  thorough  digestion  and 
assimilation  of  the  other  food.  Perhaps  a  more  free  use  of 
water  may  have  its  share  in  this  work,  but  the  cow's 
stomach  cannot  change  water  into  milk,  though  water  may 
help  to  change  solid  food  into  milk. 

We  hear  of  a  farmer,  says  the  American  Cultivator,  who 
fed  steamed  food  to  his  cows  every  day  excepting  Sunday, 
when  he  gave  the  food  dry,  that  he  might  go  to  church. 
The  cows  fell  off  from  one  to  two  quarts  each  on  Sunday, 
and  did  not  get  back  to  their  usual  flow  until  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday.  And  now  we  are  wondering  whether  he  con- 
tinues to  go  to  church  or  stays  at  home  and  feeds  the  cows 
hot  fond.  But  perhaps  he  hires  some  man  who  does  not 
care  for  church-going  to  feed  them  on  Sunday. 

Parsnips  for  Cows. 
Milch  cows  of  the  Jersey  islands 'are  largely  fed  on 
parsnips.    It  is  the  staple  root,  and  makes  a  sweet,  high- 
colored  butter.    It  is  quite  possible  that  the  feeding  of 
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parsnips,  together  with  the  mild  climate  of  the  Jersey 
islands,  are  largely  contributory  to  the  good  qualities  of 
the  Jersey  cows  as  milk  and  butter  producers.  The  mild 
climate  leads  to  early  breeding,  and  this  makes  cows  of 
heifers  at  a  very  early  age,  thus  reducing  their  size.  It 
also  cultivates  the  tendency  to  produce  milk  rather  than 
flesh  or  fat.— American  Cultivator. 


A  Good  Watering  Device. 

Our  cows  stand  two  in  a  stall;  a  galvanized  bucket,  hold- 
ing about  three  gallons  of  water,  is  set  in  a  socket  by  mak- 
ing a  hole  in  a  board  to  fit  the  pail;  this  board  or  socket  is 
fastened  between  each  two  cows,  about  two  lect  from  the 
floor,  something  like  Buckley's  device. 

The  water  runs  into  a  tank  in  the  stable,  which  has  an 
overflow  pipe  which  leads  to  a  tile  drain,  and  a  gate  valve 
near  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  water  is  drawn  into  the 
pails;  while  one  is  filling,  another  is  being  placed  in  the 
sockets.  In  this  way  I  have  watered  20  head  of  cattle  in 
nine  minutes,  and  left  the  pails  full  for  them  to  use  when 
they  want  it.  If  one  had  a  large  tank  of  water  with  hose 
connected,  the  pails  could  be  filled  quicker  than  1  can  tell 
It.— B.  D.  Sid  well  in  Hoard's  Dairyman. 

That  Dairy  Cow. 

One  method  of  keeping  her  neat  :  She  is  given  a  wide 
stall  and  a  generous  but  safe  length  of  halter.  Her  hay, 
whether  cut,  and  mealed  or  dry,  is  thrown,  not  into  the 
manger,  but  on  the  floor  in  front.  This  keeps  her  standing 
well  back  while  eating,  and  ordinarily,  but  when  she  lies 
down  she  natuaally  moves  forward  where  the  floor  is  en- 
tirely clean.  This  method  renders  milking  an  agreeable 
chore,  and  the  milk  itself  agreeable  and  wholesome  in  the 
use.   


ben  and  brood  of  chickens.  There  were  83  chickens  in 
this  hatch.  They  were  all  placed  under  the  brooder  with 
the  one  hen  the  first  night  after  she  left  her  nest.  She 
owned  and  cared  for  them  all  alike. 

At  the  end  of  20  days  more,  six  hens  were  fooled  by 
changing  the  nests  on  them,  and  the  seven  broods  were 
given  to  one  hen  to  raise.  At  the  end  of  the  next  20  days, 
two  of  the  hens  had  become  so  poor,  evidenced  by  loss  of 
weight,  that  I  allowed  them  to  come  off  and  mother  the  six 
broods.  I  set  two  of  my  four  "  setters  "  now  on  duck's 
eggs.  The  young  ducks  at  hatching  were  transferred  to 
two  ducks  set  at  the  same  time.  These  two  hens  each 
raised  a  brood  of  chickens  after  incubating  the  ducks' 
eggs,  making  1 10  days  that  these  two  best  hens  set  to  in- 
cubate four  settings  of  hens'  eggs  and  one  of  ducks'  eggs. 

The  net  result  of  the  summer's  work  in  poultry-raising 
was  217  chickens  and  44  ducks  that  reached  mature 
growth.  I  fed  only  $1.75  worth  of  refuse  grain  and  prob- 
ably over  200  pounds  of  rabbit  and.  hawk  meat  chopped, 
bones  and  all,  very  fine.  I  bought  and  borrowed  170  eggs 
to  set  during  the  summer.  My  first  hatch  came  off  in 
May,  and  before  Christmas  the  pullets  had  laid  eggs 
enough  to  much  more  than  repay  the  170.  I  had  also  sold 
$59  worth  of  fowls  and  had  the  farm  stocked  with  1 50  as 
fine  fowls  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 

I  used  6  pounds  of  buhach,  about  20  of  sulphur,  2  gallons 
of  coal  oil  and  about  30  pounds  of  lime,  and  all  the  ashes 
from  the  kitchen  stove  to  make  a  good,  big  "  dust  bath." 
I  gave  them  about  one  hour  of  careful  attention  daily  for 
150  consecutive  days.  For  this  they  paid  me  about 
$150  net. 

My  six  bamboo  pens  were  a  prominent  factor  in  my 
success.  They  enabled  me  to  move  any  hen  and  brood  on 
to  green  feed — to  a  new  "  dust  bath  "  ;  into  the  edge  of 
the  ditch;  under  dense  shade;  out  into  the  sunshine;  any- 
where that  fancy  dictated.  These  pens  cost  only  labor  of 
making.  I  raise  the  bamboos,  and  wove  them  together 
with  refuse  wire,  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Sanders  P.  O.,  Cal.,  April  2d.  W.  A.  Sanders. 


end  of  the  President's  house  at  Washington  is  embellished 
by  this  brilliant  whitewash;  used  by  the  Government  to 
whitewash  lighthouaes,  etc. 


Some  Pertinent  Questions. 

A  subscriber  sends  us  a  number  of  questions  to  answer. 
He  says: 

1.  I  wish  to  raise  chicks,  keeping  the  pullets  for  eggs, 
and  selling  the  cockerels,  (of  course  I  should  feed  them 
differently.)    What  breed  would  you  advise? 

2.  I  have  35  hens.  How  would  this  do  for  feed?  In 
the  morning  chopped  clover,  scalded  and  mixed  with  bran. 
At  night  two  pounds  of  meat  every  alternate  day.  Morn- 
ing, table  scraps  mixed  with  bran  and  cornmeal,  and  at 
night  wheat  thrown  on  the  ground  to  be  scratched  for. 

3.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  had  formed  the  opinion 
that  bone,  as  well  as  oyster  shells,  was  of  no  use  in  forming 
egg  shflls.  Why,  then,  are  there  so  many  bone  cutters, 
etc.,  in  the  market  ? 

5.  How  shall  I  feed  young  cockerels,  say  three  or  four 
months  old?  They  do  not  seem  to  thrive  on  cracked  corn, 
with  an  occasional  change  to  wheat. 

Answers: 

1.  For  eggs  the  pullets  of  the  small  breeds  should  be 
preferred,  but  the  cockerels  will  not,  perhaps,  be  as  valu- 
able as  those  of  some  other  breeds.  You  cannot  get  pro- 
lific hens  and  choice  market  birds  in  one  breed. 

2.  The  method  of  feeding  alluded  to  is  very  good,  and 
no  suggestion  is  necessary. 

3.  Bones  furnish  food,  as  they  contain  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  also  nitrogen.  Fresh  bones  usually  have  a  pro- 
portion of  adhering  meat. 

4.  Corn  and  wheat  will  not  answer.  Give  the  cockerels 
a  variety,  including  bone,  clover  and  meat. — Poultry 
Keeper. 


Keeping  Old  Hens. 

The  editor  of  Farm  Poultry  expresses  himself  as  follows 
over  the  question  of  keeping  old  hens: 

"The  question  of  keeping  the  fowls  over  another  winter 
is  a  complicated  one,  and  each  individual  must  decide  for 
himself.  As  between  old  fowls  and  immature  (late- 
hatched)  pullets,  we  woold  take  the  old  fowls  every  time, 
notwithstanding  the  cost  of  feeding  them  through  the  time 
of  moulting;  but  we  like  early-hatched  and  well-matured 
(full-sized)  pullets  for  breeding,  and  the  pullets  will  lay  two 
eggs  to  the  old  fowls'  one  through  November  and  De- 
cember. The  old  fowls  usually  moult  in  October  and  No- 
vember, and  do  not  come  back  to  laying  again  until  Jan- 
uary or  February  and  sometimes  March.  Another  point: 
If  you  sell  the  old  fowl  in  September  (having  an  early- 
hatched  pullet  to  take  her  place),  the  sum  she  sells  for 
swells  the  total  receipts,  whereas  if  she  is  kept  over  she 
must  be  housed,  and  consequently  takes  up  the  room 
wanted  for  an  early-laying  pullet.  We  are  satisfied  that 
with  us  the  running  of  the  poultry  department  for  best  all- 
the-year-round  profit  demands  the  selling  of  the  bulk  of  the 
old  laying  stock  each  season  and  replacing  with  new." 
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Vegetables  in  Kern  County. 

Tomatoes  may  be  made  to  do  well  in  almost  any  soil, 
although  to  ripen  early  a  sandy  soil  is  best.  They  will 
flourish  on  land  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  alkali. 
When  transplanting  set  the  roots  deep,  one-half  length  of 
plant.  Gardeners  frequently  complain  of  an  excess  of  foli- 
age which  prevents  the  fruit  from  ripening  and  also  weak- 
ens the  productive  power  of  the  plant.  In  that  case  they 
should  be  severely  pruned.  We  who  raise  a  quantity  take 
the  scythe  and  "go  for"  them.  They  will  grow  up  again 
for  the  second  crop.  The  plants  require  plenty  of  moisture 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  danger  of  over-irrigating  them. 
They  may  be  set  on  the  level  surface  and  flooded,  but  do 
better  to  receive  water  by  seepage.  Occasionally  a  plant 
gets  what  the  Chinamen  calls  a  "fever;"  it  sickens  and 
dies.  I  do  not  know  the  cause  or  the  cure.  We  plant 
enough  and  depend  upon  the  "survival  of  the  fittest." 
However,  I  have  never  observed  a  plant  to  die  which  re- 
ceived irrigation  by  seepage. 

Tomatoes  are  best  for  canning  in  October,  as  they  con- 
tain less  acid  then  and  are  more  solid.  Two  full  crops  will 
mature  in  this  valley  before  frost  comes.  1  consider  the 
Mikado  one  of  the  best.  It  ripens  second  early,  bears 
until  frost,  is  very  large,  solid  and  fine  flavored  The  yel- 
low tomato  ripens  early  and  makes  nice  preserves,  but  is 
not  good  cooked  in  the  ordinary  ways.  The  Acme  is  a 
fine  variety.  Illustrative  of  what  may  be  done  with  toma- 
toes, we  permitted  volunteer  plants  to  grow  on  about  half 
an  acre  of  ground  last  year.  They  received  nothing  but 
water,  no  fertilizing  or  cultivating.  We  let  most  of  the 
first  crop  go  to  waste  in  the  hot  season,  but  when  canning 
time  came,  we  sold,  at  one  cent  per  pound,  about  $70 
worth,  besides  giving  away  and  using  many.  Had  we 
given  them  proper  care  and  sold  all  the  amount  received 
would  have  been  nearly  doubled. 

As  the  spring  season  is  getting  late  for  many  varieties  of 
vegetables,  as  beets,  cabbages,  turnips,  cauliflowers,  car- 
rots, parsnips,  salsify,  etc.,  I  would  say  that  all  these  vari- 
eties do  as  well  and  some  do  much  better  when  sowed  in 
July  and  permitted  to  mature  in  cool  weather  and  they  may 
be  used  from  the  ground  all  winter.  String  beans  (wax) 
do  best  in  the  fall. 

We  are  using  dandelion  greens  which  grow  nicely  here. 
They  are  just  like  those  we  got  from  the  meadows  in  New 
York  State,  only  much  nicer  and  larger  here. 

If  the  soil  inclines  to  bake,  be  sure  to  scatter  a  mulch  of 
fine  dry  manure,  after  covering  the  seeds  with  soil. 

I  know  of  no  vegetable  listed  in  the  catalogues  which 
will  not  do  well  here.  We  enjoy  testing  all  varieties.— 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Reynolds  in  Kern  Californian. 


Mrs.  Shaw's  Happy  Experiment. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  presume  many  of  the  readers  of 
the  Rural  Press  have  had  chicks  from  three  to  six  weeks 
old  whose  wings  drooped  to  the  ground,  or  nearly  so,  and 
ceased  to  grow.  They  would  stand  and  peep  and  not  eat. 
When  the  mother  hen  began  to  get  too  far  away,  the  little 
chick  would  trot  along  where  it  could  see  its  companions, 
and  so  on  and  on  until  it  died.  I  do  not  know  what  to 
call  this  disease,  but  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
indigestion.  When  living  in  Sonoma  county,  in  my  first 
experience  in  chicken  culture,  I  think  it  safe  to  assert  that 
we  lost  50  fine  chicks  from  this  disease,  and  I  never  saved 
one  having  those  symptoms.  At  Eureka  a  number  of  our 
chicks  had  that  disease.  I  had  been  away,  and  on  my  re- 
turn Dr.  Shaw  said:  "We  are  going  to  lose  a  chick,  as  I 
never  knew  one  to  recover  having  those  symptons. '  They 
were  fine  birds,  and  I  could  not  think  of  losing  one.  I 
knew  it  would  die  anyway,  and  I  concluded  to  experiment. 
I  said:  "  What  is  good  for  a  person  is  good  for  fowls," 
and  I  administered  two  drops  of  3  X  Nux  (Homeo- 
pathic) in  five  or  six  drops  of  olive  oil.  In  the  morning 
this  little  chick  was  all  right,  following  the  hen  as  briskly 
as  any  in  the  little  family.  Later,  another  hen  had  one 
having  the  same  symptoms.  One  dose  saved  it.  One  of 
my  neighbors  had  one  so  sick  that  it  could  not  stand  and 
laid  on  its  side.  1  thought  it  foolish  to  try  to  save  it,  but  I 
gave  it  a  dose,  and  to  my  utter  astonishment  it  lived  and 
was  all  right  in  the  morning.  But  its  growth  was  retarded 
somewhat. 

I  also  had  a  hen  which  refused  to  eat,  and  was  sulking 
by  herself.  I  gave  her  five  drops  in  olive  oil.  She  recov- 
ered quickly,  being  well  in  the  morning  and  able  to  attend 
to  the  business  of  the  day.  I  use  a  dropper,  which  gives 
smaller  drops  than  otherwise,  but  not  for  the  oil. 

Applegate,  Cal.,  April  2,  1893.        Mrs.  O.  F.  Shaw. 


Poultry  Failures  and  Success. 

To  THE  Editor:— During  my  first  eight  years'  resi- 
dence on  a  larm  in  Fresno  county,  I  bought  over  100 
fowls,  hens,  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys,  costing  over  $100. 
We  ate  no  poultry;  we  had  no  eggs.  The  one  word 
failure  covers  the  entire  poultry  experience  of  those  years. 
Then  my  family  went  East  and  remained  the  better  part  of 
a  year — an  entire  summer  and  autumn.  During  this  time 
I  had  work  that  compelled  me  to  stay  at  home — a  post- 
office  to  attend  to,  80  tons  of  fruit  to  dispose  of  and  about 
10,000  nursery  trees  to  take  care  of  I  kept  a  single  hired 
man,  and  I  determined  that  we  would  make  a  success  of 
poultry  or  quit  the  farm, 

I  bought  ten  grade  Leghorn  hens  and  a  rooster.  I  care- 
fully saved  the  eggs  till  eight  hens  wanted  to  set.  I  made 
eight  nests  with  stiff  adobe  mud  in  old  milkpans  and  lined 
them  with  excelsior,  and  sprinkled  them  freely  with  coal 
oil,  sulphur  and  buhach.  Then  I  put  in  the  eggs — 13  for 
the  smallest  hen  and  up  to  17  for  the  largest.  I  warmed 
them  by  the  fire;  then,  after  dark,  placed  each  one  of  these 
nests  under  a  hen.  In  two  cases  where  two  hens  were  on 
one  nest  I  inclosed  one  in  a  tall  bamboo  fence  and  fed  and 
watered  them  in  these  inclosures.  I  fed  them  freely.  I 
killed  19  hawks,  burned  off  their  feathers  and  chopped  the 
rest  up  finely  and  fed  each  hen  a  portion.  They  ate  a 
score  or  more  jackrabbits  singed  and  chopped  in  like 
manner,  also  rations  of  wheat  and  durra. 

When  they  had  set  20  days  I  prepared  seven  new  nests 
in  the  same  way  as  at  first  and  changed  seven  of  the  hens 
on  to  these  new  nests.  I  carried  these  seven  hatching 
nests  of  eggs  in  by  the  kitchen  stove.  I  allowed  the  eighth 
hen  to  finish  her  hatch,  then  shut  her  in  a  bamboo  picket 
pen  inclosing  a  coop.  I  made  a  brooder  by  nailing  three 
long-haired  goatskins  on  to  an  old  barn-door.  One  edge 
of  this  door  I  fastened  tight  to  the  ground;  the  other  edge 
rested  on  stakes  six  inches  tall.  7  ne  goat-bair  reached  to 
the  ground,  into  which  the  chickens  could  huddle  for 
warmth.   This  brooder  opened  into  the  pen  containing  the 


Eggs  and  Incubators. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Jacobs,  a  well-known  and  graphic  Eastern 
writer,  in  relation  to  incubators,  says: 

"As  long  as  operators  buy  their  eggs  for  incubation,  the 
work  will  be  uncertain,  no  matter  what  make  of  incubator 
is  used.  Small  incubators  of  a  capacity  not  exceeding  200 
eggs  give  the  best  results.  The  incubator  is  more  easily 
operated  in  a  room  of  even  temperature.  It  should  not  be 
placed  near  the  window.  Having  placed  the  eggs  in  trays 
or  drawers,  keep  the  temperature  at  103  degrees.  Turn 
twice  a  day. 

"The  cause  of  chicks  dying  in  the  shells  may  be  due  to 
too  much  moisture,  too  high  temperature,  too  low  tempera- 
ture, lack  of  constitutional  vigor  of  parents,  too  frequent 
opening  of  the  incubator  or  to  the  fact  that  the  eggs  are 
from  hens  that  are  too  overfed  and  fat.  Where  the  chicks 
do  not  hatch  out  until  after  the  time  is  past,  it  indicates  that 
the  temperature  was  too  low.  If  they  hatch  on  the  nine- 
teenth day,  it  indicates  that  temperature  was  higher  than 
necessary. 

"  Give  no  food  the  first  36  hours;  then  allow  rolled  oats 
scattered  for  them  to  be  picked  up,  also  stale  breadcrumbs 
dipped  in  fresh  milk,  which  should  be  placed  in  little 
troughs.  After  the  fourth  day  give  the  bread  and  milk  as 
a  morning  meal,  rolled  oats  at  noon  and  cracked  wheat  and 
cracked  corn  at  night;  occasionally  a  little  chopped  eggs 
or  meat.  Dry  food  is  best  for  chicks.  After  they  are  ten 
days  old,  feed  them  anything  they  will  eat,  compelling  them 
to  scratch  for  as  much  as  possible.  Water  must  be  given 
in  a  manner  to  avoid  allowing  the  chickens  to  become  wet. 
Grit,  such  as  pounded  shells,  etc.,  should  be  always  within 
their  reach.  The  main  requirements  for  chicks  is  warmth. 
When  the  chicks  crowd  together  at  night  under  the  brooder 
it  indicates  a  lack  of  warmth.  When  they  separate  under 
the  brooder  it  shows  that  they  are  comfortable.  In  winter 
the  warmth  under  a  brooder  should  not  be  less  than  90 
degrees  or  more  than  100  degrees.  As  the  chicks  separate 
and  seek  the  edge  of  the  brooder  the  temperature  should  be 
about  95  degrees.  Keep  the  brooders  clean.  Do  not  at- 
tempt to  ventilate  the  coop  with  cold  air.  As  a  chick  is 
close  to  the  floor,  it  will  secure  all  the  pure  air  necessary. 
Feed  a  variety  of  food  if  possible,  but  cracked  wheat  and 
cracked  corn  ought  not  to  be  omitted  after  the  chicks  are 
old  enough  to  eat  these.  When  chickens  are  large  enough 
to  keep  themselves  warm,  they  may  be  taken  from  the 
brooder  and  placed  in  a  warm,  comfortable  coop  or  bouse." 

A  (}ood  Whitewash. 

The  following  was  "picked  up"  somewhere  years  ago, 
and  parties  to  whom  it  has  been  given  say  that  the  wash 
is  in  every  way  satisfactory: 

"  Take  one-half  bushel  of  unslaked  lime,  slake  it  with 
boiling  water,  cover  it  during  the  process  to  keep  in  the 
steam;  strain  the  liquid  through  a  fine  sieve  or  strainer, 
and  add  to  it  a  peck  of  salt,  previously  dissolved  in  warm 
water,  three  pounds  of  ground  rice  boiled  to  a  thin  paste 
and  stirred  in  while  hot,  one-half  pound  of  powdered 
Spanish  whiting  and  one  pound  of  clean  glue,  which  has 
been  previously  dissolved  by  soaking  in  cold  water  and 
then  hanging  over  a  slow  fire  in  a  small  pot  hung  within 
a  larger  one  filled  with  water.  Add  five  gallons  of  hot 
water  to  the  mixture,  stir  it  well  and  let  it  stand  a  few 
days,  covered  from  the  dirt.  It  should  be  applied  right 
hot,  for  which  purpose  it  can  be  kept  in  a  kettle  or  a  port- 
able furnace.  It  is  said  that  a  pint  of  this  mixture  will 
cover  one  square  yard,  if  properly  applied,  and  answers 
equally  as  well  as  oil-paint  for  wood,  brick  or  stone,  and  is 
much  cheaper.  Coloring  matter  may  be  added  as  desired. 
For  cream  color,  add  yellow  ocher;  pearl  or  lead,  add  lamp 
or  ivory  black;  fawn,  add  proportionately  four  pounds  of 
umber  to  one  pound  Indian  red  and  one  pound  common 
lamp  black;  common  stone  color,  add  proportionately  four 
pounds  raw  umber  to  two  pounds  lamp-black.   The  east 
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SEND  FOR 
BOOK. 


JACKSON 

Centrifugal 

PUMPS. 


Jackson's  *  Whirlpool"  Centrlfagal  Pnmpf 

Looking  at  Pulley  Side  of  Same. 

BYRON  JACKSON, 

625=631  Sixth  Street, 
149-169  Bluxome  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Ca/ 


P.&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 
BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  bliss  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


F3Ft  A  JTOIS  SAXXTT] 

HANU7A0TURBR  OF 


tMo  00., 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes 

NO.   130  BBALB  STREET,  SAN  FBANOISOO,  OAL. 
Iron  rat,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for 
making  Pipe.     Estimates  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  for  coating  all 
Rlxes  of  Pipes  with  a  cnmDoaltlon  of  Goal  Tar  and  Aaphaltum. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Delivered  Anywhere  In  the 

Vnited  States. 
These  Scales  have  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
Prom  36  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scales  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  In  stock. 


Trmnan,  Hooker  ft  Co..  Saa  Franoisoo, 


  THE  LATEST  STYLE 

PULVERIZER! 
THE  PACIFIC  SPADER  I 

Operated  by  one  small  Boy.  No  Man  required. 


PACIFIC  SPADER 

BEVHUSIUI.E 


Si.u.ier  lUrowiiij;  Soil  from  the  Centfir. 
The  Pacific  Spader  and  Vineyard  rultivator 

Joes  more  work  In  one  stroke  than  a  Disc  Harrow  In  ten. 
6)zf  8,  Bi  10  12  feet. 

TRUMAN.  HOOKER  &  CO.. 

San  Francisco  and  Fresno. 

  SIZES:  

No.  4—  4  ft.  Reversible  Spader,    with  16  inch  Spades. 

No.  0—  6  ft.  "             "            "     16   "  ■' 

No.   8—  4  ft.  "              "            "     20   "  " 

No.  12—  6  ft.  "              "            '•     20  " 

No.   B—  5i  ft.  Regular  Spader,  with  48  16   inch'  Spades. 

'  "  "          ■■           ■      6416  " 


No.  7—  7"  ft 
No.  10— 6J  ft. 
No.  14-7  ft. 
No-  16—  8  ft. 
No.  20—10  ft. 
No.  24—12  It 


48  20 
64-20 
76  20 
96-20 
120  20 


AN  OLD  STYLE  PULVERIZER. 

£Bpeciall.v  adapted  to  pulverizing  "bottoms"— on 
man  and  a  small  boy  can  operate  it. 


Salinas,   Feb.   22,  1893 
Messrs.   Truman,  Hooker  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 
Gentlemen: -I  have  laid  aside  my  plows  and  sub- 
stituted the  10-foot  Pacific  Spader.  It  is  the 
best  implement  I  have  ever  seen  for  pulverizing 
the  ground  and  destroying  the  foul  stuff.  It 
works  like  a  charm  in  adobe  and  I  can  heartily 
recommend  it  above  any  o ther  impl ement .  An  imple- 
ment of   this  kind  is  what  I  have  wanted  for  years. 

Yours  truly,  Chas.  Graves. 


HOLT  BROTHERS' 


FOR  EFFICIENCY,  DURABILITY,  LIGHT  DRAFT  AND  FINE  WORK 

It  is  FAR  SUPERIOR  to  any  other  Harvester  of  the  present  day. 

We  ca'l  spcoial  attention  to  our  new  

SIDE  HILL  COMBINED  HARVESTER, 

 That  will  run  as  well  on  Side  Hills  as  on  level  ground,  and  do  the  finest  work. 

Send  for  Circulura  describine  the  Side  Hill  Harvester. 

Those  contemplatiog  buying  are  Invited  to  visit  our  manufactory  at  Stockton  and  see  for  themsilveo. 
Circulars  sent  on  application  to 

BOLT  MANDFACTURIHG  CO.lo.fHOLT  BROTHERS  CO. 


STOOKrON,  CAL. 


30  Sl  82  Main  St.  San  Frarcleco. 


IMPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery  and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIUATES  OHBKRFCLLV 
FURNISHED. 

Address  Works,  FlrSt  &  SteveUROn  St(, 

SAN  FBANCISCO  OAL. 

Send  or  book  showing  cheap  Irrigation,  mailed 
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The  Where  and  the  When. 

On  the  thirty-second  day  of  the  thirteenth  month  of 

the  eighth  day  of  the  wexk; 
On  the  twenty-fillh  hour  of  the  sixty-first  minute, 

we'll  find  all  things  that  we  seek, 
That  are  there  in  the  Limbo  of  LoUipopland,  a 

cloud  island  resting  in  air. 
On  the  nowhere  aide  of  the  Mountain  of  Mist,  in 

the  Valley  of  Overlhere. 
On  the  nowhere  side  of  the  Mountain  of  Mist,  in 

the  Valley  of  Overthere, 
In  a  solid  vapor  foundation  of  cloud,  are  palaces, 

grand  and  fair; 
And  there  is  where  our  dreams  will  come  true  and 

(he  seeds  of  our  own  hope  will  grow- 
On  the  thitherward  side  of  the  Hills  of  Hope  in  the 

ham!et  ol  Hocus  Po. 
On  the  thitherward  side  of  the  Hills  of  Hope,  in  the 

hamlet  of  Hocus  Po, 
We  shall  see  all  the  things  that  we  want  to  see,  and 

know  all  we  care  to  know, 
For  there  the  old  men  will  never  lament  and  the 

babies  never  will  squeak, 
In  the  Cross  Road  Corners  of  Chaosville,  in  the 

county  of  Hideandgoseek. 

In  the  Cross  Road  Corners  of  Chaosville,  in  the 
county  of  Hideandgoseek, 

On  the  thirty-second  day  of  the  thirteenth  month, 
of  the  eighth  day  of  the  week. 

We  shall  do  all  things  that  we  please  to  do,  and  ac- 
complish whatever  we  try — 

On  the  sunset  shore  of  Sometimeorother,  by  the 
beautiful  Bay  of  Bimeby. 

—Sam  Walter  Foss. 

The  Milking  of  the  Cow. 


The  milkpail  used  to  versify  a  mild  and  mellow 
meter. 

When  I  used  to  milk  old  B-indle  in  the  yard, 
And  the  shining  milk  was  sweeter  unto  me  and  little 
Peter 

Than  Orien'al  per'umes  or  frankincense  and  nard. 
The  sunset  flung  its  banners  from  the  gilded  hills 
about  ii". 

And  the  odors  of  the  evening  seemed  to  drop 

from  every  bough; 
There  was  peace  and  glad  contentment  both  within 

us  and  without  us. 
At  the  sweet  mellifluous  milking  of  the  cow. 

And  wandering  like  a  memory  from  the  silent  past  s 
abysm, 

I  smell  the  graceful  odors  of  the  fragrant  evening 
breeze; 

And  I  bend  to  catch  the  chrism  of  the  twilight's 

glad  baptism 
And  the  outstretched  benediction  of  the  trees. 
The  glory  of  the  summer  night,  the  magic  of  the 

mountains, 

And  the  tinklings  of  the  twilight  on  the  farm  are 
with  me  now; 
But  through  all  the  mingling  music  still  I  hear  those 
falling  fountains. 
The  sweet  mellifluous  milking  of  the  cow. 

— Sara  Walter  Koss. 


Life  and  Death. 


What's  for  the  babe  ? 

Why,  mother's  eyes. 
Twin  patches  of  those  summer  skies 
That  beamed  on  him  in  Paradise. 

What's  for  the  child  ? 

With  faith  to  skip. 
To  taste  ihp  honeysuckle's  lip — 
The  buttei  fly's  companionship. 

What's  for  the  boy? 

The  haunted  wold, 

The  squirrel's  nest  in  leafy  hold. 
The  rainbow's  fabled  pot  of  gold. 

What's  for  the  youth  ? 

To  dream  of  fame, 
In  shifting  sand  to  write  his  name, 
With  sighs  to  fan  a  passion's  flame. 

What's  for  the  man  ? 

Courage  to  bear 
The  load  of  wisdom  and  of  care, 
And  some  true  heart  its  weight  to  share. 

And  what's  for  age 

Pain's  prison  bars, 
Comfort  that  every  trifle  mars. 
Dimness  and  fear — and  then  the  stars  ! 

—  George  Horton. 


Widder  Rattlebee  and  the  Easterners. 


Written  for  the  Rural  Prbw  by  Laura  J.  Dakin. 


|\WSY  me,  ye  orter  hearn 
them  Easterners  go  on;  ihe' 
was  a  party  of  'em  come  up 
to  the  ranch  t'other  day  an' 
they  jest  went  into  extremes 
'bout  our  mount'ins.  They 
said  they  never  see  sech  prospective  seenry, 
thet  it  beat  Switchland  all  out;  she  couldn't 
hold  a  candle  ter  our  trees  and  things,  an' 
ez  fer  climit  she  wa'nt  no  caparison  to  Cali- 
forny.  An'  I  sez,  sez  I  :  "  Thet's  so  ! 
Californy  has  got  the  most  superfluous  climit 
an'  embracin'  air  in  the  hul  world.  An'  we 
don't  want  no  candles  held  to  our  trees 
nether;  they're  burnt  out  anuff  a'ready.  The 
biggest  tree  on  this  ranch  must  a  had  its 
insides  burnt  out  a  hundred  years  ago,  hut 
its  top  is  green  an'  growin'  unto  this  day." 
So  then  they  wanted  to  see  my  big  trees. 


I  told  'em  they  was  on'y  thirty-five  an'  forty- 
five  feet  round,  but  they  hadn't  seen  the 
Santa  Cruz  big  trees  nor  the  Callyvarious, 
so  they  thought  mine  was  giants,  an'  sent 
Jasper  fer  some  twine  ter  measure  'em  with. 
An'  the  way  they  danced  round  in  thet  holler 
tree — you'd  a  thought  they  was  plum  crazy. 
But  they  was  tickled  when  they  seen  my 
duck-house.  It's  jest  a  big  holler  stump 
with  a  openin'  in  the  side  fer  a  door,  an'  so 
a  door  I  had  hung  to  it  an'  it  makes  a 
mighty  peirt  duck-house. 

"  Oh,  dear,  thet's  awful  cunnin'",  sez  one 
of  the  young  ladies,  "  but  it's  too  good  fer 
sech  a  use;  ye  orter  clean  it  out  an'  chip 
off  the  burnt  walls  an'  put  seats  in  fer  a 
summer-house  ter  rest  in." 

"  I  don't  have  much  chance  ter  rest,"  sez 
I,  "an'  it  saves  buildin'  a  duck-house,  same's 
this  stump  over  here  saves  buildin'  a  smoke- 
house. Ye  see  we  allers  smoke  our  own 
sides  an'  shoulders,  an'  I  thought  I  might  ez 
wal  nateralize  one  o'  these  holler  stumps  ez 
ter  build  a  smoke-house  out  o'  shakes  thet 
wouldn't  last  half  so  long;  so  I  put  slats 
'crost  the  upper  part  ter  lay  the  meat  on, 
an'  hung  a  door,  an'  there  'tis." 

Wal,  they  exclaimed  an'  ejackerlaten  an' 
took  on  so  'bout  them  stumps,  an'  said  I  was 
sech  a  aboriginal  woman  ter  think  er  usin' 
'em,  thet  I  reely  begun  to  reckon  I  was 
plum  full  o'  idees  an'  might  git  fer  be  quite  a 
inventory  sometime,  like  Mr.  Ed'son  with 
his  funnygraft;  yis. 

Then  one  of  the  young  men  said  if  I  could 
on'y  think  o'  some  way  ter  set  one  o'  my 
trees  over  ter  Newport,  in  Mr.  \'anderbilt's 
or  Mr.  Astor's  front  yard,  they'd  give  me 
$10,000,  or  rnebbe  $20,000.  fer  it  quicker'n  a 
wink. 

My  land,  if  I  could  do  it  I  would  mighty 
sudden,  sure's  yer  born.  Thet  tree  would 
po  careening  through  the  air  like  a  comic. 
Folks  would  think  a  sighclone  had  struck  it 
sure.  An'  thet  money  would  come  in  right 
handy.  I  don't  think  riches  would  spile 
me.  I'd  halp  folks  a  lot.  I'd  build  a  new 
hou'ie  an'  let  the  schoolma'am  an'  her  mother 
hev  this  one  rent  free,  an'  I'd — 

Law  what  a  goose  I  be  I  Here  I'm 
spendin'  thet  money  in  my  mind's  eye  when 
I  know  the'  ain't  no  Laddins  lamp  now- 
days  ter  transmigrate  them  trees  nowher'. 
There  they've  stood  a  thousan'  years  an'  I 
hope  they'll  continer  ter  stan'.  It  ain't  ev'ry 
ranch  thet  kin  show  sech  trees.  I  like  'em, 
fer  they're  reely  kind  o'  high  toned,  higher 
than  arv  other  tree. 


Depew's  Advice  to  Young  Men. 

A  late  number  of  Donahoe's  Magazine 
contains  an  interesting  article  on  "Should 
Young  Men  Go  Info  Politics?"  from  the  pen 
of  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  As  to  whether 
young  men  should  adopt  politics  as  a  career, 
he  answers  with  an  emphatic  "  No."  Mr. 
Depew  then  goes  on  to  say:  "  Every  young 
man  should  start  out  in  life  with  three 
definite  objects:  First,  to  earn  an  honest 
living;  second,  to  secure  an  income  large 
and  permanent  enough  to  support  a  family; 
and,  third,  to  lay  up  something  for  old  age 
and  the  care  of  the  helpless  ones  whom  he 
may  leave  behind  when  he  dies.  This  ex- 
cludes other  and  obvious  efforts  in  life,  and 
confines  the  question  simply  to  the  material 
side  of  success.  If  a  young  man  enters  the 
professions,  or  business,  or  the  trades,  and 
is  industrious,  intelligent,  economical  and  of 
good  habits  and  associations,  he  is  sure  to 
rise  until,  in  a  less  or  greater  measure,  he 
accomplishes  the  three  objects  I  have 
named." 

He  then  says  to  the  reader  that  the 
trouble  with  politics  is  that  its  pursuit  is  an 
adventure  and  not  a  career;  that  the  com 
pensation  is  not  sufficient;  promotion  is 
not  accorded  to  merit,  but  to  political  in 
fluence,  and  to  retain  a  place  requires 
backers  powerful  in  influence  with  the  party; 
that  the  time  will  certainly  come  when  the 
place-holder  will  have  to  vacate  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  opposite  party,  and  that  then  the 
one  displaced  finds  himself  handicapped 
with  a  family,  untrained  for  business,  and 
out  of  line  with  the  active  competitors  of 
the  community.  Mr.  Depew's  article  closes 
with  the  following: 

"  Every  young  man  should  be  interested 
in  politics  and  take  as  active  a  part  in  the 
political  affairs  of  his  neighborhood  as  the 
time  at  his  disposal  from  his  business  will 
permit;  he  should  attend  its  caucuses  and  do 
such  party  service  as  he  can;  he  should  go 
to  political  meetings  and  never  fail  to  vote 
on  election  day;  when  there  are  movements 
on  foot  for  reforms  necessitated  by  corrup- 
tion, or  to  put  bad  men  out  of  office,  he 
should  be  on  hand  and  ready  to  fight  for  the 
redemption  of  his  city,  town  and  State;  when 
he  has  become  sufficiently  independent  to 
afford  the  luxury  of  public  life,  or  his  busi- 
ness c^n  be  run  without  him,  so  that  he  can 
give  his  time  and  thought  to  the  perform- 
ance of  official  duties,  or  he  has  partners 


who  will  run  the  office  or  shop  which  takes 
care  of  the  family  while  he  gives  his  en- 
ergies and  mind  to  running  the  Government; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  can  he  enter  politics 
as  a  pursuit  with  any  prospect  of  happiness, 
any  hope  of  permanent  success,  or  any  fu- 
ture but  failure  and  wretchedness." 


Three  Curious  Finds. 
In  June,  1886,  when  I  was  in  command  of 
the  ship  Dunkeld,  of  London,  on  a  passage 
from  London  to  Shanghai,  we  were  taking 
sounding  during  a  fog  in  the  Formosa  chan- 
nel. 

In  the  centre  of  the  arming  of  tallow, 
which  is  placed  on  the  lead  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  bottom,  we  found  a  Chinese 
coin  %fter  striking  the  bottom  at  a  dept  of 
sixty-eight  fathoms. 

It  is  six  years  ago  since  I  met  with  my 
lucky  friend. 

I  was  then  living  at  Hoe  lane,  Enfield 
Highway,  and  was  on  my  way  to  St.  James's 
Boys'  School  when  I  saw  a  bird's  nest  up  in  a 
high  willow  tree. 

I  climbed  the  tree  and  reached  the  nest,  but 
instead  of  finding  eggs  or  young  ones,  as  I 
expected,  to  my  surprise  I  discovered  a  gold 
ring. 

In  1883  a  young  bandsman  named  Chap- 
pell,  serving  in  the  Durham  Light  Infantry, 
(io6th,)  stationed  at  the  Buena  Vista  bar- 
racks, Gibraltar,  was  accidentally  killed  by 
a  fail  of  about  200  feet  over  an  almost  per- 
pendicular though  rugged  cliff  380  feet  high. 

The  accident  was  observed  bv  a  number 
of  people  who  were  bathing  in  Camp  bay,  a 
bathing  resort  below  the  cliff.  On  the  alarm 
being  given  Corporal  Hammond,  medical 
staff  corps,  and  myself,  comnnenced  to  climb 
the  almost  innaccessible  cliff  to  where  the 
body  lay,  and  when  about  140  feet  high  Cor- 
poral Hammond,  who  was  a  few  feet  in  front 
of  me,  placed  his  hand,  while  in  the  act  of 
reaching  another  ledge,  upon  what  turned 
out  afterward  to  be  a  gold  watch  in  fairly 
good  preservation,  which  it  is  supposed  must 
have  been  there  several  years,  as  no  owner 
for  it  could  be  found. — London  Answers. 


Some  New  Definitions. 

Man. — A  biped  without  prejudices — which 
he  calls  princples. 

Woman. — A  biped  with  more  prejudices 
— and  less  principles. 

A  good  chap. — Any  one  who  might,  could, 
would  or  should  lend  us  money. 

A  bad  chap. — The  same  individual  after 
he  has  lent  us  money. 

Principle. — Any  opinion  which  it  is  our 
individual  interest  to  support. 

Marriage. — An  investment  for  woman  and 
a  speculation  for  man. 

Religion. — Eternal  principles  modified  to 
suit  temporary  requirements. 

A  perfect  lady. — The  highest  praise  which 
the  scullery  maid  can  accord  to  her  mistress. 

A  smart  little  woman. — A  young  married 
woman  in  search  of  a  husband — somebody 
else's  husband. 

Society. — A  hotch-potch  of  pretentious 
people  having  nothing  in  common  but  un- 
common assurance. 

Friendship. — A  game  for  two,  of  which 
only  one  wins. 

Respectability. — Constant  conformity  to 
inconsistent  mediocrity. 

The  soul. — An  element  of  discord,  in- 
tended by  Providence  to  be  saved,  and  ex- 
pected by  theologiani  to  be  damned. 

The  world. — A  place  in  which  we  all  hate 
each  other  for  a  time,  in  expectation  of  lov- 
ing each  other  later  for  eternity. 

The  flesh. — A  thing  which  modern  artists 
paint  pea  green. 

The  d  1. — A  discarded  illusion — still 

popular  with  the  children. 

Preservation  of  Rings. 

"  Don't  wear  your  rings  under  gloves  un- 
less you  remember  to  have  them  thoroughly 
examined  twice  a  year,"  is  the  advice  given 
by  a  jeweler.  The  constant  friction  wears 
out  the  tiny  gold  points  that  holds  the  stones 
in  place,  and  unless  strict  attention  is  paid  to 
them  they  become  loose  in  a  very  short  time. 
Small  purses  of  suede  leather  are  made  on 
purpose  for  rings,  or  any  soft  pouch  of  skin 
or  chamois  may  be  used  to  place  the  rings 
in  when  desiring  to  carry  them  around  with 
one.  They  should  never  be  put  into  the 
ordinary  pocketbook,  as  the  rubbing  against 
coins  is  also  bad  for  them.  Diamonds  can 
be  cleaned  at  home  to  look  as  well  as  when 
done  by  a  jeweler,  if  only  a  little  trouble  is 
taken.  They  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
in  alcohol  and  then  dried  in  boxwood  saw- 
dust. Pine  sawdust  is  too  oily  for  this  pur- 
pose. ^  

'Phones  for  the  Farmers. 
An  Iowa  electrician  has  been  studying  the 
telephone  problem,  and  has  figured  out  what 
may  happen  when  the  patents  on  the  tele- 
phone run  out.    "  Just  suppose,"  said  he, 


that  you  could  buy  a  telephone  for  about 
what  it  is  worth — from  $2  50  to  $3.  You 
live  on  a  farm  near  Epworth.  You  set  the 
phone  prepared  with  a  ground  wire  and 
then  hitch  the  machine  to  the  top  wire  of 
your  barbed-wire  fence  running  toward  a 
wire  already  running  through  the  country. 

"  If  there  are  intervening  farms  they  too 
can  attach  until  the  line  is  reached,  when 
the  connections  are  made,  and  with  a  code 
of  signals  the  system  is  perfect.  Of  course 
some  pains  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
fence  wire  is  not  grounded,  but  that  would 
be  easy.  In  this  manner  on  the  farms  the 
system  might  be  extended  all  over  the 
country  at  comparatively  no  cost."  He 
continued:  "  Inside  of  five  years  the  in- 
crease In  the  use  of  this  useful  instrument 
will  be  doubled  a  hundred  times,  and  the 
simplicity  of  methods  that  will  be  used  in 
bringing  it  about  will  be  the  most  astonish- 
ing part." — Cedar  Rapids  Gazette. 


Famous  Suicides. 


Aristarchus  starved  himself  to  death  out 
of  weariness  of  life. 

Chatterton  killed  himself  in  despair  at  the 
failure  of  all  his  projects. 

Chenier  killed  himself  by  thrusting  a  large 
brass  key  down  bis  throat. 

Lucretius,  the  great  Latin  poet,  stabbed 
himself  in  a  fit  of  disgust  with  life. 

Cocceius  Nerva,  a  wealthy  Roman  lawyer, 
killed  himself  in  disgust  at  the  state  of  the 
Roman  Republic. 

Cassius  fell  by  his  own  dagger,  after  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  the  same  dagger,  it  is  said, 
with  which  he  stabbed  Cassar. 

Fraulein  Von  Lassberg  drowned  herself 
in  vexation  and  disgust  at  life  after  reading 
Goethe's  "  Sorrows  of  Werther." 

Samson,  the  Judge  of  Israel,  destroyed 
himself  in  the  temple  of  the  Philistines  by 
pulling  it  down  on  himself  and  his  enemies. 

Rousseau  tells  of  a  friend  who  was  a  warm 
advocate  of  suicide,  and  at  the  age  of  eighty 
drowned  himself  in  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

Homer,  it  is  said,  hanged  himself  in  ex- 
treme old  age  because,  alter  long  trial,  he 
could  not  solve  the  "  Fisherman's  Puzzle." 

Demosthenes  took  poison  which  for  years 
he  had  carried  about  with  him  in  a  pen.  He 
was  disgusted  at  the  fickleness  and  folly  of 
the  Athenians. 


A  Difficult  Feat. 


Place  six  medium-sized  potatoes  on  the 
floor  at  one  side  of  the  room,  about  a  foot 
apart.  Then  one  of  the  party  (who  has 
previously  practiced  and  become  perfect  in 
performing  the  feat)  takes  up  an  ordinary 
teaspoon,  lifts  a  potato  from  the  floor  with  it 
and  carries  it  across  the  room  on  a  spoon, 
and  puts  it  into  a  basket  placed  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  potato  must  be  touched  only 
with  the  spoon— not  with  the  hand.  He 
must  then  repeat  the  operation  on  the  re- 
maining five  potatoes,  and  must  complete 
the  task  within  a  given  time — for  instance, 
five  minutes.  He  then  challenges  any  one 
in  the  room  to  do  the  same.  "Oh  I  it  is 
easy  enough,"  cries  some  one,  and  he  forth- 
with tries  his  skill,  when  he  does  not  find  it 
quite  as  easy  as  he  imagines.  That  is  when 
the  fun  begins.  To  get  the  potato  into  the 
spoon  is  difficult,  and  to  balance  it  in  the 
spoon  while  carrying  it  across  the  room  is 
even  more  so.  Naturally  with  each  failure 
the  merriment  increases.  The  potatoes  must 
be  of  a  fair  size,  and  not  so  formed  as  to 
afford  an  easy  grip  for  the  edge  of  the  spoon. 
—Ex.   

Mind  the  Little  Things. 

A  young  artist  once  called  upon  Mr. 
Audubon,  the  great  student  of  birds,  to  show 
him  some  drawings  and  paintings.  Mr. 
Audubon  was  much  interested  and,  after  ex- 
amining the  work  of  the  artist,  said:  "I 
like  it  very  much,  but  it  is  a  little  deficient 
in  details.  You  have  painted  the  legs  of  this 
bird  nicely,  except  in  one  respect.  The 
scales  are  exact  in  shape  and  color,  but  you 
have  not  arranged  them  correctly  as  to  num- 
bers." "  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  the 
young  artist.  "  Quite  likely,"  said  Audubon. 
"  Now,  upon  this  upper  ridge  of  the  part- 
ridge's leg,  there  are  just  so  many  scales. 
You  have  too  many.  Nature  does  her  work 
perfectly.  Examine  the  legs  of  a  thousand 
partridges,  and  you  will  see  that  the  scales 
are  the  same  in  number.  All  partridges  are 
made  alike."  The  lesson  shows  how  Audu- 
bon became  great — by  patient  study  in  small 
things. 

Food  for  Your  Plants. 
Give  your  plants  all  the  sunshine  possible, 
most  of  them  revel  in  it,  writes  Eben  E.  Rex- 
ford  in  the  "  Ladies'  Home  Journal."  It  is 
food  for  thrm  and  quite  as  necessary  as  a 
rich  soil.  Ferns,  some  of  the  begonias,  and 
a  few  other  plants,  prefer  to  remain  in  the 
shade,  but  they  like  a  good  light,  such  as 
comes  from  diffused  sunshine.    Put  your 
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fuchsias  where  they  will  get  the  sunshine  of 
the  forenoon,  and  give  your  heliotropes 
and  geraniums  a  southern  exposure.  Plants 
like  the  Bermuda  lily,  azaleas  and  oleanders 
should  be  kept  out  of  strong  sunlight  if  you 
care  to  have  the  flowers  last  well.  Be  sure 
to  give  them  fresh  air  daily. 


Observations. 

Bad  luck  is  the  only  kind  that  comes  to 
people  who  trust  in  luck. 

Most  people  are  willing  to  do  away  with 
vices — of  other  people. 

The  man  who  thinks  the  world  owes  him 
a  living  is  always  in  a  hurry  to  levy  on  the 
debt. 

A  load  of  sorrow  doesn't  wear  one  so 
much  as  a  swarm  of  annoyances. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  fool  may  ask  a 
question  that  a  wise  man  cannot  answer; 
yet  both  may  be  better  for  the  question. 

An  action  may  be  so  clothed  as  to  change 
its  proper  effect  on  people.  With  most  of 
us  a  sugar-coated  vice  seems  preferable  to  a 
pepper-coated  virtue. 

Few  persons  understand  the  cause  of  their 
own  failures.  Judging  other  affairs  as  they 
do  their  own,  they  couldn't  tell  why  a  barrel 
is  empty  when  it  has  a  hole  in  the  bottom. — 
Century.  _ 

Diplomatic  Mrs.  Morton 

A  pretty  story  is  told  of  Mrs.  Morton's 
tact  and  courtesy,  quite  equal  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  Lady  Washington's  crushing  a  tea- 
cup on  purpose  to  relieve  the  embarrasment 
of  the  guest  who  had  inadvertently  broken 
one  of  her  egg-shell  cups  in  his  large  and 
careless  hand.  Mrs.  Morton  has  a  set  of 
exquisitely  painted  doylies  from  the  atelier 
of  a  noted  Paris  artist.  One  of  her  political 
dinner  guests,  after  dipping  his  fingers  in  the 
bowl,  drew  out  the  priceless  filmy  square 
and  crushed  it  into  a  ball,  trying  to  dry  his 
hands  as  he  talked  learnedly  whhhis  hostess. 
Mrs.  Morton  smiled  with  a  serenity  for 
which  it  is  hoped  the  recording  angel  will 
give  her  credit,  and  said:  "Such  flimsy 
doylies  are  useless — let  me  give  you  another 
— but  you  know  its  the  fashion."  And  the 
grateful  politician  accepted  the  napkin,  and 
never  knew  his  mistake. 


The  Cunning  Spider. 
Everyone  has  noticed  that  when  a  spider's 
web  is  touched  the  insect  will  violently 
shake  the  web  up  and  down,  but  few  are 
probably  aware  of  the  reason  for  this  curi- 
ous action.  The  spider  is  well  provided 
with  eyes,  but  its  sight  is  very  limited;  so 
much  so,  in  fact  that  if  a  fly  is  caught  in  the 
web  and  lies  perfectly  still,  the  spider  will 
often  be  nnable  to  find  it  for  a  considerable 
time.  When  in  doubt  as  to  what  quarter  of 
the  web  the  prey  has  lodged  on,  the  spider 
always  shakes  the  web  and  determines  by 
the  resistance  the  whereabouts  of  its  game. 
It  does  so,  too,  with  almost  infallible  accu- 
racy, as  any  one  who  has  the  curiosty  to 
make  the  experiment  can  determine,  for  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  after  the  spider  has 
given  its  web  a  good  shaking,  it  will  start  off 
in  a  run  directly  to  the  point  where  the  in- 
truder is  lodged. 


For  Tired  Feet. 

How  many  times  we  hear  housekeepers 
say:  "  I  could  stand  the  work  well  enough 
if  my  feet  did  not  get  so  tired  !"  If  people 
who  are  troubled  with  tired  feet  could  know 
the  relief  that  comes  from  the  use  of  cush- 
ions placed  in  front  of  the  table  where  they 
stand  when  dishes  are  washed  or  vegetables 
prepared,  they  would  provide  themselves 
with  one  or  more  of  these  pads  at  once. 
They  may  be  made  with  several  thicknesses 
of  old  cloth,  bagging,  carpet  lining  or  horse 
blanket  stitched  together  and  covered  with 
old  carpet  or  drugget,  the  edges  turned  in 
and  overhanded,  and  the  whole  then  tacked 
like  a  comfortable.  Hang  it  up  by  two  loops 
when  not  in  use,  to  keep  the  edges  from 
curling  up.  In  fact,  to  prevent  this  it  is  not 
a  bad  plan  to  have  it  oblong  in  shape. — 
Albany  Cultivator. 


A  Postal  Relic  of  Bygone  Days. 

At  a  banquet  of  California  Pioneers,  held 
in  Boston  on  the  22d  ult.,  a  letter  envelope 
was  shown,  which  was  sent  from  Mount 
Vernon,  Iowa  (in  pioneer  times),  bearing 
this  inscription: 

Cornelius  Sprowles,  a  Web-foot  Scrub, 

To  whom  this  letter  wants  to  eo, 
Is  chopping  Cord-wood  for  his  Grub, 
At  Silver  City,  Idaho. 


Danger  In  Cheap  Thimbles. 
Women  and  girls  who  earn  their  living  by 
sewing  often  complain  of  soreness  of  the 
finger  on  which  they  wear  the  thimble,  and 
sometimes  serious  swelling  with  inflamma- 
tion is  the  result.  This  is  very  often  caused 
by  the  constant  use  of  a  cheap  thimble,  for 


these  low-priced  articles  are  composed  of 
lead,  or  something  equally  injurious.  Silver 
or  plated  thimbles  are  the  best  and  safest, 
and,  when  these  are  too  expensive,  a  good 
substitute  can  be  found  in  a  highly  bur- 
nished steel  stimble.  For  practical  every- 
day use  this  latter  kind  is  the  most  con- 
venient; but  pewter  or  lead  should  never  be 
used,  especially  by  people  whose  flesh  is 
slow  to  heal  after  a  cut. 


Strange  Diversions. 

The  Roman  Emperor  who  used  to  divert 
himself  by  impaling  flies  on  his  stylus,  or 
pen,  has  a  modern  imitator  in  an  Australian 
judge.  This  eccentric  jurist  derives  great 
pleasure  from  catching  flies  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand  while  hearing  arguments  on  the 
bench.  It  is  always  instructive  to  consider 
the  tastes  and  amusements  of  the  truly 
great.  One  of  Harvard's  most  celebrated 
professors,  the  author  of  works  on  botany 
with  which  every  schoolboy  is  familiar,  used 
to  find  keen  delight  in  catching  mice  with 
his  fingers.  Another  Harvard  professor, 
whose  erudition  has  made  him  famous  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  America,  says  that  the 
most  delicious  of  all  odors  that  please  the 
nostrils  of  man  is  the  incense  that  arises 
from  a  cook's  frying-pan. — New  York  World. 


Poe's  Lost  Love,  Lenore. 

The  part  played  by  a  handkerchief  in  the 
life  of  the  unfortunate  Edgar  Allan  Poe  is 
perhaps  already  familiar.  During  the  brief 
period  in  which  he  was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried, he  was  discovered  by  her  whom,  de- 
spite his  frailty,  he  held  in  such  sacred  ten- 
derness, lying  intoxicated  in  the  street.  Lest 
others  should  recognize  him — so  runs  the 
story — she  threw  her  handkerchief  over  his 
face.  Futile  effort  to  hide  one  of  that  multi- 
tude of  sins  which  Charity's  cloak  alone  can 
cover  !  When  he  was  capable  of  realizing 
his  situation  he  became  a  prey  to  that  torture 
and  despair  that  abound  in  "  The  Raven." 
And  my  soul,  from  out  the  shadow 
That  lies  floating  on  the  floor,  shall  be  lifted 
Nevermore. 


Eight  Odd  Kings. 

Henry  VII,  of  England,  was  a  miser. 
Friedrich  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  was  a 
musician. 

Ivan  the  Terrible,  of  Russia,  was  cruel 
and  tortured  animals. 

Henry  IV,  of  France,  was  afraid  of  cats 
and  trembled  whenever  he  saw  one. 

Charles  V,  of  France,  was  a  bibliomaniac. 
He  had  900  rare  volumes  in  his  library. 

Louis  XVI,  of  France,  was  an  expert 
locksmith  and  often  worked  at  that  trade. 

George  III,  of  England,  was  so  fond  of 
music  that  a  favorite  air  threw  him  into  an 
ecstasy. 

Henry  III,  of  France,  was  passionately 
fond  of  spaniels.  He  carried  several  young 
dogs  with  him  in  a  basket. 

Advice  to  Young  Gould. 

George  J.  Gould,  since  the  death  of  his 
father,  is  said  to  have  received  an  average  of 
four  letters  of  advice  daily.  All  of  the 
cranks  in  the  country,  forgetful  of  the  facts 
that  young  Mr.  Gould  was  associated  with 
his  father  in  business  for  twelve  years,  and 
that  he  had  almost  entire  control  of  affairs 
for  the  last  two  years,  are  eager  to  tell  the 
young  man  how  to  manage  the  vast  estate  in 
his  charge.  A  goodly  proportion  of  these 
would-be-advisers  are  anxious  to  have  a 
share  of  the  Gould  millions  diverted  into  re- 
ligious and  chartiable  channels.  One  writer 
advises  the  Gould  children  to  build  the 
largest  and  finest  church  in  the  world  as  a 
memorial  of  their  father. — New  York  Times. 


A  Laundress  Apron. 

A  useful  addition  to  the  laundry  belong- 
ings is  a  laundress  apron,  for  the  benefit 
first  of  the  woman  who  takes  the  work  from 
the  lines  and  incidentally  for  the  one  who 
pays  for  the  clothes-pins.  This  should  be 
a  strong  garment  of  ticking  or  demin,  with 
the  front  turned  up  more  than  half  and 
stitched  into  a  pocket.  Into  this  pocket  the 
pins  may  be  dropped — and  saved. 

Envy  Rebuked. 

Wayside  Bill — Some  folks  that's  as  good 
as  the  best  of  'em  I  notice  is  always  hard  up. 
Things  ain't  divided  as  they  ort  to  be  in  this 
world. 

Rusty  Rufus — Wot's  eatin'  you,  pard  ?  Ef 
everybody  was  rich,  how  could  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  make  a  livin',  I'd  like  to  know  ? — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


A  Possible  Clew. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mabel,  proudly,  "  when  a 
young  man  kisses  me  I  scream." 

"  Mabel,"  said  Reginald,  with  a  sudden 
coldness,  "  why  is  it  you  are  so  often  hoarse 
when  I  call  on  you  ? — Chicago  News-Record. 


^OUNG  3Q0bKS'  QobUM^I. 


When  Dickie's  a  Man. 


When  little  Dickie  Swope's  a  man, 

He's  go'  to  be  a  Sailor; 
An'  little  Hamey  Tincher,  h°'s 

A-go'  to  be  a  Tailor; 
Bud  Mitchell  he's  a-go'  to  be 

A  stylish  Carriage-Maker; 
An"  when  /  grow  a  grea'  big  man, 

I'm  go'  to  be  a  Biker  1 

An'  Dick'll  buy  his  sailor  suit 

O'  Hame;  an'  Hame'll  take  it 
An'  buy  as  fine  a  double  rig 

As  ever  Bud  can  make  it; 
A'  nen  all  thres'll  drive  roun'  for  rae. 

An'  we'll  drive  off  togevver, 
A-slingin'  pie  crust  'long  the  road 

Ferever  an'  ferever  I 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


The  Young  Prog. 


jP'^^ajfy'^N  the  field  back  of  my  house 
pJ^hTO'  ^  and  up  the  hill  are  two  nice 
iir  springs.  From  one  I  draw  water 
^/jUI  house   through  pipes, 

|y«5»  while  the  water  from  the  other 

^(5^*  goes  to  my  barn  and  my  neigh- 
TSO/*  bor's  house.  The  water  runs 
very  swiftly  because  it  is  running  down  hill. 
It  is  far  easier  to  run  down  hill  than  it  is  to 
run  up.  The  pipe  enters  this  spring  not  at 
the  top  of  the  water,  nor  at  the  bottom 
either.  If  it  were  at  the  top  the  scum  would 
get  into  the  pipe,  and  a  floating  bug  now 
and  then.  If  it  were  at  the  bottom  dregs 
and  sediments  would  get  in.  So  the  pipe 
goes  in  about  six  inches  below  the  top  of  the 
water.  When  we  are  drawing  water  at  the 
barn  for  the  horses,  and  my  neighbor  draws 
water  at  the  same  time  for  her  washing-day, 
the  pipe  sucks  at  a  great  rate.  But  it  draws 
nothing  but  pure  water,  if  floating  things 
keep  at  the  top  and  all  heavy  things  lie  still 
at  the  bottom.    Now  for  my  story: 

One  day  there  was  a  gay  young  frog, 
about  as  big  as  half  my  thumb — too  big  for 
a  tadpole,  too  small  for  a  wise  frog.  He 
could  go  just  where  he  pleased.  He  did 
not  have  to  float  with  the  bugs,  for  he  knew 
how  to  dive.  He  did  not  have  to  stay  at  the 
bottom  with  the  dregs,  for  he  knew  how  to 
swim.  So  he  kicked  up  his  little  hind  legs 
and  swam  all  around  the  spring,  doing  very 
much  as  he  pleased.  One  day  he  saw  the 
little,  round,  black  hole  of  the  pipe,  where 
the  water  was  runnirg  quite  freely.  He  put 
his  nose  in  and  felt  the  water  pull  and  was  a 
little  scared  and  backed  out.  But  it  was 
such  a  funny  feeling  to  be  sucked  that  way, 
it  felt  kind  of  good  round  his  nose,  and  he 
swam  up  and  looked  in  again.  He  went  in 
as  much  as  an  inch,  and  then  the  water  got 
behind  him  and  he  was  drawn  in. 

"  Here  goes!"  said  he,  "  I  shall  see  what 
I  shall  see." 

And  along  he  went  with  the  water,  till  he 
came  to  where  the  pipe  makes  a  bend  for 
my  barn — a  sharp  bend,  straight  up.  As 
the  water  was  quiet  there,  he  gave  a  little 
kick  and  got  up  into  a  still,  dark  place,  close 
to  the  barrel  where  the  horse  drinks. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  it's  a  snug  place  but 
rather  lonely  and  dark." 

Now  and  then  he  thought  of  the  spring 
and  the  light  and  the  splendid  room  he 
used  to  have  to  swim  in,  and  he  tried  to 
swim  back  against  the  stream.  But  the 
water  was  on  him  or  running  by  him  swiftly, 
and  he  had  no  room  to  kick  in  the  pipe.  So 
every  time  he  started  to  go  back  to  the 
spring  he  would  work  hard  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then  get  tired  and  slip  back  into 
the  dark  place  by  the  barrel.  By  and  by  he 
grew  contented  there.  The  water  brought 
him  enough  to  eat.  He  shut  his  eyes  and 
grew  stupid;  stopped  exercising  and  grew 
fat;  as  he  had  not  room  to  grow  very  big  in 
the  pipe,  he  had  to  grow  all  long  and  noth- 
ing broad.  But  he  grew  as  big  as  he  could 
till  he  stopped  up  the  pipe. 

Then  I  had  to  go  and  see  what  was  the 
matter,  for  the  horse  had  nothing  to  drink. 
I  jerked  away  the  barrel,  pulled  out  the  plug 
and  put  a  ramrod  down;  felt  a  springy, 
leathery  something  and  pushing,  down  it 
went,  and  out  gushed  the  water.  "  What  is 
that  ?"  I  thought.  So  I  pulled  out  the  big 
plug,  and  down  went  an  iron  ramrod  and  I 
churned  it  two  or  three  times  and  then  let 
the  water  run,  and  out  came  a  long  red  and 
white  and  bleeding  frog. 

I  couldn't  put  him  together  again.  Any- 
thing that  gets  sucked  into  that  pipe  and 
grows  up  into  those  dark  places  has  to  come 
out  dead  and  all  in  pieces.  I  wondered  how 
such  a  big  frog  could  ever  have  got  into 
such  a  small  pipe.  Then  a  wise  lady  in  my 
house  told  me:  "  Why,  he  went  in  when 
but  little  and  foolish  and  grew  up  there." 

I  cannot  get  that  poor  frog  out  of  my 
mind.  He  was  so  like  some  young  folks  I 
have  seen.    They  frolicked  up  to  the  door 


of  a  theater,  or  they  stood  and  looked  intn 
a  barroom,  or  they  just  wanted  to  go  to 
one  ball,  or  out  behind  the  barn  to  smoke  a 
pipe,  or  went  off'  sleigh-riding  with  some  gay 
young  man  without  asking  leave,  or  some 
way  put  their  foolish  noses ^  into  a  dark 
hole  that  led  they  didn't  know  where. 
Pretty  soon  in  they  go.  When  they  want  to 
get  back  they  can't,  and  they  grow  bigger 
and  wickeder,  and  all  out  of  shape  in  that 
dark  place.  If  they  come  out  at  last  they 
are  all  jammed  up,  knocked  to  pieces,  sick, 
or  dying,  or  dead.  When  I  see  them  in 
their  coffins  I  hear  folks  ask:  "  How  came 
he  to  throw  himself  away  so "  What 
made  him  drink  himself  to  death  ?"  "  How 
happened  she  to  go  off  to  infamy  ?"  "  How 
came  he  to  be  a  gambler  ? " 

Then  I  shall  answer  as  the  wise  lady  told 
me  about  the  frog:  "  They  went  in  when 
they  were  little  and  foolish,  and  grew  up 
there."  A  bad  habit  hugs  a  man  tighter, 
and  jams  him  out  of  shape  worse  than  my 
pipes  did  that  poor  frog.  —  Thomas  K. 
Beecher,  in  Good  Words. 


X)oj^ESTie  G(eoj^OMY. 

Lady-Fingers.— Beat  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  light,  add  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of 
powdered  sugar,  and  beat  until  they  are 
light  and  frothy.  Add  one-eighth  pound  of 
flour  and  mix  well,  adding  the  whites  of 
three  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff,  dry  froth.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  15  minutes. 

Steamed  Hominy. —  Soak  one  cup  of 
hominy  in  three  cups  of  water  and  salt  to 
suit  the  taste — over  night.  In  the  morning 
turn  it  into  a  quart  pail,  then  put  the  pail 
into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  Cover  tightly 
and  steam  one  hour.  Add  a  teacupful  of 
sweet  milk  and  cook  half  an  hour  longer. 

Pancakes. —  Two  cups  prepared  flour, 
six  eggs,  one  saltspoonful  of  salt,  milk  to 
make  a  thin  batter.  Beat  the  eggs  light, 
add  salt,  two  cups  of  milk,  then  the  whites 
and  flour  alternately  with  milk  until  the 
batter  is  of  the  right  consistency.  Run  a 
teaspoonful  of  lard  over  the  bottom  of  a  hot 
fryingpan,  pour  in  a  large  ladleful  of  batter 
and  fry  quickly.  Roll  the  pancake  up  like  a 
sheet  of  paper,  lay  upon  a  hot  dish,  put  in 
more  lard  and  fry  another  pancake. 

Fruit  Cake. —  Cream  lyi  pounds  of 
butter,  add  i  %  pounds  of  brown  sugar  and 
beat  to  a  cream;  add  the  yolks  of  12  eggs, 
beaten  light,  and  when  well  mixed  add  i}4 
pounds  of  flour,  mixed  with  half-once  each 
of  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  cloves  and  allspice. 
Add  two  pounds  each  of  raisins  and  currants, 
seeded,  chopped  and  floured.  One-half 
pound  each  of  citron  and  candied  fruit, 
chopped  and  floured.  Mix  well;  add  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff,  dry 
froth,  and  lastly  one  cup  of  wine  and  one 
of  brandy.  Steam  the  cake  two  hours, 
being  very  careful  that  the  steam  does  not 
condense  and  drip  from  the  lid  of  the 
steamer  and  drop  in  the  cake;  then  bake 
slowly  one  hour. 


The  Purpose  Clearly  Set  Forth. 
Otoscleronectomy  is  designed  "to  express 
the  surgical  removal  of  part  or  all  of  the 
sclerosed  and  anchylosed  conductors  of 
sound  in  chronic  catarrhal  otitis  media," 
and  otonecronectomy  "the  excision  and  re- 
moval of  the  necrotic  conductors  of  sound  in 
chronic  purulent  o'itis  media." 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest  U. 
S.  Government  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  io6  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

'  Alameda. 
Hay  wards  Journal:   Judging  from  opinions 
expressed  by  some  of  our  fruit  men,  the  apricot 
crop  will  be  rather  light  this  year,  as  a  result  of 
the  heavy  rains  and  cold  weather. 

Butte. 

Oroville  Regitter.  B.  F.  Allen  of  Chico  set 
out  this  spring  60  acres  of  peaches,  and  will 
plant  next  winter  100  acres  of  the  same  fruit. 
He  says  the  peaches,  prunes  and  most  other 
fruits  look  well  in  the  upper  part  of  the  county, 
but  the  apricot  crop  will  be  light. 

Oroville  Regitter:  Fruit  men  are  still  plant- 
ing, though  the  season  is  late.  H.  J.  Langdon 
has  a  force  of  men  at  work  this  week  planting 
frnits  of  various  kinds,  and  Hatch  &  Rock  are 
still  putting  out  almonds.  Mr.  Cumiuings,  in 
the  same  locality,  Rio  Bonito,  is  also  planting 
fruit. 

Oroville  Regiiter:  Mrs.  F.  A..  Wilcox  has  one 
of  the  finest  young  orchards  in  this  part  of  the 
county.  It  is  planted  on  deep,  fertile  land, 
which  will  vield  well  without  irrigation.  She 
)lanted  in  1891  2000  trees,  in  1892  2076  trees, 
ind  this  year  1050  trees,  making  in  all  5125  trees. 
The  whole  orchard  is  planted  to  peaches,  which 
in  the  long  run  are  the  most  profitable  of  the 
deciduous  fruits. 

Colusa. 

Sun:  Theodore  Gilroy  and  an  army  of  as- 
sistants are  shearing  8000  sheep  belonging  to 
C.  C.  Smith,  on  the  latter's  ranch  near  Merced. 

Sun:  Fruto  is  but  a  hamlet,  still  it  has  possi- 
bilities of  considerable  growth.  It  is  in  a  fine 
fruit  belt.  The  young  fruit  trees  have  attained 
a  wonderful  size.  Grain  land,  natural  pasture, 
and  oak  timber  for  fence  posts  and  firewood 
are  abundant  and  of  the  best  quality.  The 
chrome  iron  mines  paid  $6000  in  railroad 
freights  the  past  year.  W.  W.  Davis,  one  of 
California's  most  succefsful  farmers  on  a  large 
scale,  has  bought  the  Clark's  Valley  ranch  and 
adjoining  land  to  the  extent  of  over  12,000 
acres.  His  enterprise  and  tireless  energy  are 
just  transforming  the  face  of  the  country. 

Humboldt. 

Areata  Union:  Secretary  Littlehales,  of  the 
Areata  creamery,  informs  us  that  the  creamerv 
is  now  handling  about  11,000  pounds  of  milk 
daily.  On  the  0th  of  April,  last  year,  the 
creamery  commenced  work  with  3600  pounds 
of  milk  daily.  The  increase  in  one  year  is  a 
notable  event  in  the  history  of  our  creamery. 

Times:  Fruitland  is  situated  some  ten  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  South  Fork  of  Eel  river, 
and  includes  the  property  formerly  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Dutch  colony,  the  planting  of 
which  was  attempted  two  or  three  years  ago, 
but  now  owned  by  a  company  of  Eureka  capi- 
talists. The  ranch,  of  which  D.  L.  Miller  is 
superintendent,  embrHces  some  960  acres,  and 
upon  it  are  set  out  14,000  prune  trees,  besides 
an  experimental  orchard  of  1000  other  trees  of 
various  varieties.  It  is  expected  that  the  prune 
trees  on  the  ranch  will  bear  lightly  during  the 
coming  season,  but  it  will  be  but  a  year  or  two 
at  most  until  the  orchard  will  commence  to 
yield  heavily,  and  the  work  of  gathering  and 
curing  the  fruit  on  so  many  trees  will  make 
lively  times  at  Fruitland. 

Los  Angeles. 

Pomona  Progrea:  Searchers  for  poppies  and 
other  wild  flowers  say  that  so  much  of  the  land 
in  this  valley  has  been  put  under  cultivation  in 
some  form,  that  a  person  has  to  travel  a  long 
distance  in  any  direction  now  to  find  fields 
where  wild  flowers  grow  in  their  native  beauty 
and  profusion. 

The  orange-washing  machines  invented  by  a 
resident  of  Pasadena  are  being  used  quite  ex- 
tensively both  there  and  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
one  to  run  bv  water  power  is  now  nearly  fin- 
ished at  the  Blockburger  machine  shop  on  East 
Colorado  street.  It  will  do  the  work  of  four 
foot-power  machines  and  will  be  set  up  in  the 
brick  warehouse  in  the  southern  part  of  town. 

Covina  Argus:  Some  peach  orchards  in  this 
valley  are  affected  with  the  disease  known  as 
the  root  knot.  Wherever  the  disease  appears 
the  trees  aifiicted  should  be  dug  up  and  burned. 
Fire  is  the  greatest  eliminator  of  disease  and 
impurities  known,  and  in  case  of  disease  among 
trees  should  be  used  without  stint.  Some  of 
our  farmers  have  already  dug  up  and  burned 
such  of  their  trees  that  were  found  to  be  dis- 
eased. 

Kern. 

E.  M.  Roberts  has  a  force  of  75  men  employed 
in  grading,  checking  and  plowing  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lerdo.  The  Land  Co.  purposes 
planting  somewhere  about  6000  acres  in  Egyp- 
tian com,  and  Mr.  Roberts  is  taking  steps  to 
that  end. 

Califomian:  Hunt  Bros,  report  that  as  to  the 
nursery  business  they  have  sold  all  the  stock 
that  they  had  on  hand  and  all  that  they  could 
procure  in  addition.  Mr.  Hunt  advises  those 
who  wish  trees  to  bear  in  mind  that  January 
is  the  best  month  for  setting  out.  February  is 
next  best,  while  March  and  April  are  poorer 
and  poorer.  He  who  would  have  thriving  trees 
should  get  them  in  the  ground  early,  so  that 
they  will  be  well  rooted  before  summer 
weather. 

Califomian:  There  is  an  experiment  about 
to  be  undertaken  near  I^erdo  that  is  a  new  de- 
parture in  the  line  of  irrigation.  There  is  a 
patch  of  land  about  400  acres  in  extent  which 
lies  above  the  Beardsley  canal,  but  which  is  of 
exceedingly  good  quality.  So  the  Kern  County 
Land  Co.  purposes  to  put  in  a  centrifugal  pump 
and  plant,  and  by  that  means  lift  water  from 
the  Beardsley  canal  upon  the  land.   No  doubt 


in  time  this  method  will  be  extensively  used 
and  its  trial  this  season  will  be  watched  with 
great  interest. 

Califomian:  At  Greenfields,  Dudley  &  Co. 
have  just  finished  planting  120  acres  of  land 
with  prune  trees  for  Messrs.  Cliff,  Astell,  Duke, 
Tweedv,  Martin  and  Grant,  who  are  recent 
purchasers.  Along  the  avenues,  between  the 
diff'erent  holdings,  palms  and  a  variety  of  orna- 
mental trees  and  plants  have  been  set  out. 
From  20  to  30  varieties  of  fruit  trees  have  also 
been  set  out.  The  claim  of  table  grapes  has 
not  been  overlooked,  the  Flaming  Tokay,  Cor- 
inchon  and  Malaga  being  the  chief  varieties 
planted. 

Califomian:  A.  C.  Tibbet  owns  a  cow  that 
in  February  gave  birth  to  four  calves.  The 
first  born  was  small,  weighing  not  more  than 
five  pounds,  and  died  immediatelv.  The  second 
was  a  stout,  healthy  bull  calf  which  was 
healthy  enough  until  sold  to  the  butchers.  The 
third  was  a  heifer  calf  and  the  largest  of  all, 
but  it  died.  The  fourth  was  a  heifer  calf  and 
is  still  living  and  hearty.  And  the  cow  is  now 
giving  about  six  gallons  of  milk  daily.  She  is 
seven-eighths  Durham  and  one  of  the  Jack 
Ellis  stock. 

Mendocino. 

WillittB  Nmt:  Charles  Hatton  has  taken  up 
a  40-acre  tract  of  land  near  the  outlet,  which 
he  will  convert  into  a  vineyard  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Mr.  Hatton  has  faith  to  believe  that 
grapes  will  do  as  well  there  as  in  any  portion 
of  Sonoma  county.  We  believe  they  will,  and 
his  experiment  may  prove  of  much  interest  to 
other  portions  of  Little  Lake  valley. 

For  some  time  past  black  bears  have  been 
ravaging  sheep  ranges  in  the  vicinity  of  Ilkiah. 
Several  days  ago  a  number  of  sheep  were  killed 
on  the  Howard  ranch,  about  five  miles  from 
the  city.  Bill  McFarland,  an  old  bear  hunter, 
took  the  trail  on  Monday  of  last  week,  and 
succeeded  in  bagging  one  of  the  largest  bears 
ever  seen  in  the  county.  The  encounter,  how- 
ever, was  nearlv  fatal,  as  a  cartridge  caught  in 
McFarland's  Winchester  after  he  had  fired  the 
first  shot,  and  he  succeeded  in  ejecting  the 
defective  shell  just  in  time  to  save  himself  from 
mutilation.  The  bear  was  within  ten  feet  of 
the  hunter  when  he  fired  the  fatal  shot.  This 
is  McFarland's  ninth  bear  this  year  and  his 
57th  all  told. 

Merced. 

Modesto  fl«ro/d:  Dr.  Wilhite  has  quite  an 
extensive  apiary  in  this  city.  One  day  this 
week  he  shipped  from  it  1000  pounds  of  very 
fine  honey,  which  will  net  him  at  least  10  cents 
a  pound. 

Monterey. 

Pajaronian:  The  market  now  shows  home- 
raised  peas,  rhubarb,  asparagus,  celery,  new 
potatoes,  lettuce,  etc.  There  is  a  variety  to  the 
vegetable  productions  of  this  garden  spot  of 
the  universe,  and  they  are  all  gilt  edged. 

Watsonville  Rustler:  N.  C.  Briggs  and  B.  F. 
Gould  have  filed  in  the  oflSce  of  the  Monterey 
County  Recorder  a  claim  to  50,000  inches  of  wa- 
ter to  be  taken  from  the  Salinas  river  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Soledad  bridge  and  conducted 
down  the  valley  a  distance  of  about  40  miles  to 
a  point  near  Castroville,  there  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation.  The  canal  or  ditch  to 
convey  the  water  is  to  be  30  feet  wide  at  the 
top,  20  feet  wide  on  the  bottom  and  8  feet  deep. 

Napa. 

Napa  Register  :  Copious  rains  that  fell  in  this 
valley  when  apricot  trees  were  in  full  bloom  a 
few  weeks  ago  destroyed,  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, the  fruit  germs,  and  consequently  there 
will  be  a  short  crop  of  "cots"  in  this  section 
this  year;  nor  is  this  the  only  locality  where 
this  fruit  was  damaged  in  like  manner.  Ad- 
vices from  all  portions  of  the  State  are  of  the 
same  tenor,  consequently  good  prices  are  anre 
to  rule  for  this  variety  of  fruit. 

Register:  Buds  on  grapevines  are  rapidly 
swelling.  So  long  has  plowing  been  deferred 
by  reason  of  the  wet  weather  the  grass  and 
weeds  have  attained  a  luxuriant  growth  in 
both  orchard  and  vineyard.  In  some  of  the 
latter  wild  kale,  or  mustard,  is  very  thick  and 
from  two  four  feet  high.  Vineyardists  and  or- 
chardists  will  be  busy  early  and  late  for  sev- 
eral weeks. 

Sacramento. 

News :  "  The  outlook  for  a  good  fruit  crop  is 
favorable,"  said  Sol  Runyon,  the  well-known 
Courtland  orchardist.  "  That  is,  there  are 
plenty  of  blossoms.  Of  course  that  does  not 
always  signify  a  heavy  crop,  but  you  cannot 
have  fruit  without  blossoms.  The  prospect  for 
pears  and  plums  is  especially  encouraging,  but 
peaches  and  apricots  will  not  be  so  plentiful, 
though  there  may  be  an  average  crop." 

Orange. 

Anaheim  Gazette:  The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
is  making  preparations  to  set  out  100  acres  in 
the  peat  lands  to  celery  and  canli  flower  for  the 
early  Eastern  markets. 

Orange  Post:  A  silver  stand  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  jar  of  jelly  in  the  Orange  county 
World's  Fair  exhibit,  made  by  Mrs.  Susan 
Winans,  of  Santa  Ana,  the  first  white  child 
born  in  Chicago.  On  the  stand  is  engraved  the 
following:  "  Mrs.  Susan  Winans,  a  resident  of 
Orange  county,  Cal.  First  white  child  born  in 
Chicago.  Born  Feb.  18,  1812."— S.  A.  Cor.  L. 
A.  Times. 

Santa  Ana  Blade :  A  large  delegation  of  the 
farmers  of  the  San  Joaquin  ranch  were  in  Santa 
Ana  on  Saturday  last  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  implements 
with  which  to  harvest  their  grain  and  also  to 
contract  for  300,000  grain  sacks.  A  Blade  re- 
porter was  informed  by  a  member  of  the  dele- 
gation that  the  prospects  for  a  prolific  yield 
could  not  be  better.  The  area  sown  to  barley 
in  that  locality  ranges  from  20,000  to  30,000 
acres.     The   representative   said :     "  I  have 


farmed  in  t'lat  locality  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  never  before  have  I  seen  anything  like  the 
present  growth  either  in  extent  and  outlook. 
We  expect  to  secure  machinery  on  liberal  terms 
and  will  have  our  grain  sacks  delivered  in  Santa 
Ana  at  6i  cents  a  piece.  A  large  area  of  land 
is  also  being  prepared  in  that  region  for  the 
planting  of  corn  and  potatoes,  so,  taking  it 
altogether,  we  expect  to  surprise  the  oldest  in- 
habitants in  the  amount  raised  on  the  San 
Joaquin  ranch  this  season." 

San  Bernardino. 

Rialto  Orange  Bell:  W.  P.  Martin  cut  the 
first  barley  of  the  season  last  Monday,  March 
27th,  on  his  ranch  south  of  the  Santa  Fe  rail- 
road. The  yield  is  about  two  tons  to  the  acre, 
and  much  of  it  stood  four  feet  high. 

Santa  Ana  Blade  ;  The  Oxnards  of  the  Chino 
sugar  factory  will  take  100,000  tons  of  sugar 
beets  this  season  from  the  Orange  growers,  pay- 
ing them  $3.50  per  ton  for  the  beets  of  12  per  cent 
saccharine  and  40  cents  per  ton  for  each  addi- 
tional per  cent.  The  Southern  Pacific  has 
agreed,  too,  to  haul  the  beets  from  Anaheim 
to  Chino  for  87i  cents  per  ton. 

Ontario  Observer:  A  $1  per  box  a  mature  or 
12-year-old  grove  of  budded  orange  trees  will 
safely  net  the  owner  $2^0  per  acre.  As  a  12- 
year-old  orange  tree,  properly  treated,  should 
not  bear  less  than  five  boxes  of  oranges,  and  as 
an  acre  of  such  trees  should  not  bear  less  than 
400  boxes,  the  above  is  seen  to  be  a  very  con- 
servative statement.  An  acre  of  orange  trees 
that  nets  the  owner  $250  annually,  is  by  all 
rules  of  business  worth  $2500.  As  there  is 
every  assurance  that  budded  oranges  will  never 
sell  on  the  trees  for  less  than  $1  per  box  (over- 
production at  such  a  price  being  impossible), 
it  is  clear  that  orange  groves  here  are  being 
sold  at  less  than  their  real  valne. 

San  Diego. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  San  Diego  Horticultural 
Society,  held  in  San  Diego  recently,  J.  P.  Jones 
exhibited  lemons  cured  by  wrapping  in  tin 
foil,  which  were  of  excellent  color  and  flavor 
after  four  months'  curing.  Mr.  Jones  claimed 
that  this  process  prevented  shrinkage,  and  that 
the  fruit  retained  its  original  color — a  very  im- 
portant point. 

Great  improvements  are  in  progress  in  the 
Escondido  country,  35  miles  north  of  San 
Diego.  The  Land  and  Town  Company  has  just 
completed  planting  with  eucalyptus  and  other 
shade  trees  20  miles  of  streets  running  through 
the  grant  on  the  highest  points  overlooking  the 
vallty,  in  which  stands  the  third  town  of  the 
county;  has  also  planted  large  groves.  This 
work  has  started  private  planting  to  an  unpre- 
cedented extent.  The  citizens  are  putting  in 
many  thousand  shade  trees. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  Maria  Times:  Morris  &  Stewart  shipped 
30  butchered  calves  on  Tuesday  last.  They 
have  adopted  a  new  plan  for  shipping,  by 
placing  the  carcasses  on  racks  to  admit  of  free 
ventilation.  They  don't  forget  their  friends 
when  they  butcher,  but  treat  them  to  all  the 
sweetbread,  heart,  liver,  tongue,  feet,  tripe,  tail, 
head — well,  any  and  all  the  calf  they  want. 
The  veal  trade  of  this  valley  is  increasing 
rapidly. 

Solano. 

Vacaville  Reporter:  The  present  outlook  for 
the  fruit  farmer  is  cheering.  In  places  the 
apricot  crop  will  be  short;  that  upon  old  trees 
will  be  very  light,  but  the  young  trees  promise 
a  good  crop  at  this  writing.  There  is  always  a 
good  crop  of  peaches  in  Vaca  valley.  It  is 
probably  the  only  spot  on  earth  so  sure  of  a 
peach  crop.  Aeain,  the  grower  is  fortunate  in 
that  the  competition  between  the  shippers  ii 
going  to  be  lively.  Already  they  are  promised 
box  lumber  and  other  material  at  about  cost 
and  the  loading  of  cars  absolutely  at  cost. 

Sutter. 

Farmer:  The  steamer  this  week  brought  up 
to  the  Rideout  ranch  a  lot  of  material  for  erect- 
ing trellis  poles,  etc.,  f^r  the  new  hopyard  re- 
cently started  there.  About  30  acres  have  been 
planted,  and  we  understand  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  that  rich  soil  will  be  planted  to  hops  in 
the  future  if  this  lot  proves  a  success.  The  hop- 
fields  at  Nicolaus  have  been  a  paying  invest- 
ment, and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same 
good  results  could  not  be  realized  on  similar 
land  on  this  side  of  the  river. 

Farmer:  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  several 
of  the  large  orchards  of  the  county  have  been 
given  names  that  designate  them  from  others. 
The  plan  is  followed  out  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  and  is  very  much  favored,  as  it  gives  the 
orchard  credit  for  its  Iruit  abroad,  and  often  the 
products  from  the  same  go  under  the  special 
brand  bearing  the  orchard  name.  E.  W.  Hix- 
son,  who  has  25  acres  of  trees  and  15  acres  to 
vines  about  4i  miles  west  of  Yuba  City,  has 
adopted  a  name  for  his  place,  and  it  will  here 
after  be  known  as  the  "Ridgeland  Orchard." 

Sonoma. 

East  Santa  Rosa  Cor.  to  Republican:  The 
prospect  for  a  large  crop  of  fruit  in  this  locality 
was  never  better,  yet  it  is  not  wise  to  "count 
the  chickens  before  they  are  hatched."  A  cold 
wave  may  come  later  on,  "  when  the  mists 
have  cleared  awav,"  and  nip  the  young  and 
tender  fruit  in  the  bud.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
attend  to  grafting.  The  writer  has  just  finished 
grafting  a  number  of  apple  trees  that  proved  to 
be  of  a  worthless  variety.  Farmers  on  the 
south  side  of  Santa  Rosa  creek  are  assured  of  a 
good  crop  of  mustard,  which  is  now  waist  high 
and  in  full  bloom.  We  are  happy  to  say  that 
"  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view." 

Sonoma  Democrat:  Charles  F.  Raymond  o 
Healdsburg  was  in  Santa  Rosa  on  Wednesday. 
He  says  the  American  Must  Condenser  Com- 
pany, formerly  of  Geyserville,  is  now  moving 
to  Healdsburg,  where  the  plant  will  be  ma- 


teriallv  enlarged.  It  employs  during  the  season 
from  40  to  50  hands,  and  our  Sotoyome  neigh- 
bors are  much  pleased  with  the  new  industry. 
Mr.  Raymond  tells  >is  that  eight  or  ten  new 
houses  are  building  in  Healdsburg,  and  busi- 
ness is  as  good  as  could  be  expected  for  the 
season.  There  are  no  vacant  houses,  and  the 
canneries  are  clearing  up  for  a  heavy  business 
this  summer.  Cattle,  wool  and  corn  nave  been 
dethroned  in  Russian  River  valley.  Fruit  is 
king. 

Tulare. 

Five  hundred  rabbits  were  captured  at  the 
drive  on  Chatten's  ranch  recently. 

Springville  Cor.  to  the  Citizen:  The  roads  are 
in  a  terrible  condition  with  bog  holes,  rock 
slides  and  water  without  end,  which  makes 
traveling  very  bad;  but  we  have  no  kick,  for  the 
grain  and  grass  are  simply  immense;  crops 
never  looked  better;  cattle  are  getting  fat,  and 
will  soon  be  ready  for  the  market. 

Yolo. 

Mail:  Among  the  Yolo  farmers  who  are 
planting  fruit  trees  this  year  are  Elias  Harley 
and  J.  T.  Hadley.  Mr.  Harley  is  planting  420 
French  walnuts  and  200  almonds,  besides  a 
quantity  of  grapes.  Mr.  Hadley  is  planting 
seven  acres  to  almonds  and  Tragedy  prunes. 

Sacramento  News:  R.  S.  Carey  says  that  the 
outlook  for  the  farmers  of  Yolo  county  is  not 
bright.  The  unprecedented  weather  of  the  past 
winter  interfered  with  putting  in  crops  and  the 
acreage  is  light.  What  summer-fallow  there  is 
in  is  looking  well,  and,  should  the  weather  con- 
tinue favorable,  plows  will  be  going  everywhere 
on  the  high  lauds  next  week.  Summer-fallow 
can  be  kept  us  as  long  as  the  ground  is  in  con- 
dition, which  may  extend  almost  to  April  1st, 
or  possibly  beyond  that  date.  Mr.  Carey  said 
that  there  are  large  quantities  of  grain  in  the 
warehouses,  and  that  increased  prices,  subse- 
quent to  short  crops,  might,  partially  at  least, 
make  a  stand-off'  for  a  poor  season. 

Woodland  Democrat :  Local  dealers  report  a 
great  scarcity  of  good  beef  cattle  in  this  vicin- 
ity. Mossmaver  &  Co.  are  killing  beeves 
shipped  from  Nevada;  in  fact,  he  has  been  using 
cattle  shipped  from  that  State,  almost  exclu- 
sively, for  several  weeks.  Chalmers  Bros,  have 
not  yet  killed  %ll  of  the  large  drove  of  Modoc 
beeves  they  purchased  from  George  Geary  last 
fall.  Armstrong  &  Alge,  notwithstanding  the 
scarcity,  have,  so  far,  managed  to  secure  all  the 
cattle  they  want  from  Yolo  county  farmers, 
and  they  say  that  for  quality,  Yolo  beef  cannot 
be  beaten  in  any  market  in  the  world.  Wood- 
land butchers  supply  the  local  shops  in  Blacks, 
Duunigan,  Arbuckle  and  College  City,  and  they 
frequently  ship  beef  as  far  north  as  Williams 
and  Willows.  They  also  supply  an  extensive 
trade  in  Capay  Valley. 

Yuba. 

Marysville  Appeal:  D.  B.  Ruth  has  just 
built  a  new  house  on  his  ranch  in  Brown's  Val- 
ley, and  is  clearing  a  large  field  to  plant  alfalfa 
in  next  winter.  Frank  Wile  is  going  to  build 
a  new  house  below  the  ditch  next  year  and  will 
set  out  a  large  orchard  and  vineyard.  Good 
for  Frank.  He  intends  to  have  wine  and  fruit 
in  abundance.  P.  L.  Carmichael  has  planted 
100  acres  in  alfalfa.  He  intends  to  m»ke  many 
improvements  in  the  near  future.  R.  F.  Mc- 
Ginn issuperinteadent  of  the  Carmichael  ranch. 

OREGON. 

Salem  Statesman:  A  cutting  from  a  prune 
has  been  left  with  Mr.  Savage  to  be  added  to 
the  Oregon  forestry  exhibit  at  the  World's 
Fair.  This  cutting  is  the  growth  of  one  year 
and  is  eight  feet  and  two  inches  in  height.  It 
goes  to  show  that  prune  trees  can  grow  pretty 
rapidly  in  Oregon  where  they  get  a  good  start. 

WASHINGTON. 

The  Farmers'  Alliance  of  Washington  has 
located  in  Tacoma  its  co-operative  warehouse, 
from  which  its  members  will  ship  their  grain, 
beginning  this  season.  Tacoma  citizens  give 
the  site  and  bear  half  the  expense  of  erecting 
the  warehouse,  which  will  hold  1,000,000 
bushels  of  sacked  grain.  The  conditions  are 
that  10,000,000  bushels  of  grain  are  to  be  shipped 
through  it  in  not  le-ss  than  five  nor  more  than 
ten  years.  When  these  conditions  are  complied 
with  the  Alliance  will  be  given  a  deed  to  the 
entire  property. 


Three  and  One-Half  Days  to  the  World'i 
Fair. 

We  take  pleuure  in  adviBin;  the  readere  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Pkms  that  tlje  UNION  PACIFIC  to  the  most 
direct  and  quickest  line  from  Sin  FrandfCJ  and  all 
points  In  California  to  the  WOULD  S  'AIK. 

It  is  the  ONLY  LINE  runnlnif  Pullnan's  latest  Im- 
proved vestlliuled  Drawlng-Koom  Sleeptrs  and  DlnlDg 
Cars  irom  San  Francisco  to  rhicaj^o  without  change,  and 
only  one  change  o'  care  t"  New  York  or  Boston. 

Select  Touriit  Excursions  via  the  UNI'^N  PACIFC 
leave  Sin  Friucisco  every  Thursday  for  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Boston  In  chirge  of  experienced  miragers, 
who  give  their  personal  attintlon  t  >  the  comfort  of 
ladi  B  and  children  traveling  alone. 

Steamship  Tickets  to  ao  i  from  all  points  In  Europe. 

For  tick  ts  to  the  World  s  Fair  and  all  poiDt«  east  and 
for  Slee  ing-Car  ac-ommodati  ns  call  on  or  address 
D.  W.  Hitchcock,  General  Agent  Union  Paoiflc  System, 
No  I  Moatgomerv  atreet,  San  Francisco. 

To  the  World'!  Fair  ! 

WllKLT  ExctrRSiORS ! 
Are  you  going?   If  so,  call  on 
or  writs  to  the  nndersigntd  bjfore 

arranging  lor  your  trip.    The  "  8  ^NTA  FE  IIOUTB  " 

is  the  only  line  under  one  managenieot 

from  California  to  tliicigo  I    Palace  and  Touriit 

Sleepers  through  to  Chicago  every  day 

without  ihirge  :    Kxcu'sloiM  every  Tuesday. 

W.  A  BISSELL,  O.  P.  A.,  660  Market 

Street,  Chronicle  BIdg  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

$500,000 

To  UJAK  I»  ANT  AMOUNT   AT   THi   VBKV    LOWBST  UAKKWt 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  s"curlty  in  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCHULLSR,  Rwm  8,  *20  California  street,  San 
Francisco. 
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100,000  EXTRA  PINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple.  Pear,  Plum.  Oherry,  Peach,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Qrape  Vines 
and  Small  Frulta. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysville,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 


Nursery  Stock. 


Bend  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


•AND 


Small  Olive  Trees  for  Nursery, 

ALSO 

Larger  Trees  for  Orchard. 

Treatise  on  Olive  Oaltare  Mailed  Free. 
ADDRESS 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,      -      Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  HURSERIES, 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Stock  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Evergreen  TreeB 
and  Ploweringr  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

The  Largest  and  Best  Stocklof  Camellias, 
Azaleas  and  Ubododendrons,  consist- 
ing of  the  Best  European  Sorts. 
Nurseries  at  Uillbrae.    Greenhouses  and  Office  and 

Salesyard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

ADDRESS 

P.  LUDEMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 

Baker  &  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Send  for  Price  List. 


ORANQE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange  is 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  in  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  l~>ngest  pur- 
BueH  will  be  found  of  w'de  usefulnesa 

" Orange  Culture  m  California"  ""os  written  by  Those 
A.  Garcy  of  Lob  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  IS  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  Irrigation,  prunmg,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  etc. 

The  book  is  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
cents  per  copy,  in  cloth  binding.  Address  DEWEf  PUB- 
LISHINQ  CO.,  Publishers  "Pacific  Rural  Press,"  220 
Harket  St.,  San  Francisco. 


J.  P.  SWEENEY  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  18B2. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Seed  Merchants. 

Warehouse,  409  and  41 1  Davis  St. 


 ALL  KINDS  OF  

FARM  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

Red  and  White  Oiover.  Alsyke  Olover 

Esparcet  or  Sainfoin  Olovr, 
Timothy  and  Orchard  Gra<>s,  Assorted  Rye  Orass,  Red 
Top  Qrass,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Mesquite  Grass, 

ASSORTED  MILLET  SEED, 
Oaion  Sets  and  Top  Ooione.  Mangle  and 
Sogar  Beets  ana  Carrots  for  Cattle 
Feed.    Also,  All  Kinds  of 


FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL,  AND 
FOREST  TREE  SEEDS. 


CALIFORNIA 


ALL  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY ! 

Write  for  Prices. 


BLUB  QUM8, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  In  Sao  Francisco.  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
inducements.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Petalnma,  Oal. 


WANTED-5000  OR  MORE 

PRUNE  AND  PEACH  TREES 

AT   BARGAIN  PRICE. 

ADDRESS  IMMEDIATELY,  STATIWO  PRICE  AND 
condition  of  trees. 

A.  A.  HIBBARD,  Delann,  Oal. 


HEADOUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Bend  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalogue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

RKASONEK  BROS 
Oneoo,  Fla. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


liALlFORNIA  |;RUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

Embodying  the  Exfierience  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  Bucce&Bful  GrowerB,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexperienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  FrxUts 
for  w.  lch  California  la  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Assoc,  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomology, 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor  Pacific 
Rural  Prbss,  San  Francisco;  Secretary  California 
State  Horticultural  Society;  President  Cali- 
fornia State  Floral  Society;  President 
San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society. 

Large  Octavo— 599  Pages,  Fully  Illnstralel 

PRICE  $3.  POSTPAID. 

FUBLISHID  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Publishers  Paoivio  Rural  Pbkss, 
9S0  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street 

HAN  FRANOIBOO,  oal. 


ORANGE  TREES 


Clean,  Well>Rooted  Trees,  True  to  Name. 


MED.  SWEETS  AND  WASH.  NAVELS— 25c  to  $2,  $3  and  $5  eacli. 


CALIFORNIA  FAN  PALMS. 


Adapted  to  most  sections  of  the  State. 


50c  wUl  pay  for  a  good  rpecimen. 


Home-vrowB  CltrnH  Treea,  being:  aecllmated,  will  ancceed  better  tlian  imported  stocli. 
and  are  worth  more  IhaB  roreisB-arrown  treea.  bat  yon  eaB  get 
Orange  and  l.C'moB  Treea  srown  at 

PENRYN,  PLACER  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA, 

For  liOM  Money  tiian  you  pay  for  tbe  inaporled  treea,  and  the  home-srown  treoa  are 
free  from  ail  aaaplcloB  of  inaect  peata. 


ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES, 

PENRYN,  PLACER  COUNTY.  CAL.  MRS.  N.  M.  FRASEB,  Proprietor. 

FRED.  C.  MILES,  Manaiter. 


Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  Varieties. 


We  have  an  extra  large  and  fine  stock  of  Peach, 
Prune,  Apple,  Apricot,  Nectarine,  Pear  and  other 
Fruit  Trees. 

Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  Orange  and  Lemon 
Trees  in  the  State. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

W.  R.  STRONG  COMPANY,   -  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Koses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS  IN  ORE  AT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


ntj: 


THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

LARGEST  AND   MOST  COUFLETB  STOCK  OF  FRUIT.  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  ON   THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry.  Also  fine  stocic  Olives,  Oranfces,  Lemons, 
Nut  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  Magnolias,  Camellias,  Palms.    Large  stock  of  Rosea,  Clematis,  Etc ,  Etc. 


GRASS,  OLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS, Etc.,  Etc 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SEEDLESS  SULTANA  and  other  rooted  vines. 

ALMONDS .  June  Buds  of  the  leading  varieties. 

WHITE  ADRIATIC  PIO  TREES  at  very  low  figures. 

A   VERY    LARGE   STOCK  OF   FIRST-CLASS   SEEDLESS  SULTANA  OOTTINGS. 

Correspondence  solicited.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

IjOOSrO  BZt.OS.  c*5  oo., 

p.  O.  Bosk.  XS6X.  FRXlSSaO.  G/KTm. 


MEXICAN   PHOSPHATE   AND   SULPHUR  OO. 

leiXS^SON'  OF  1003. 

NITROGENOUS  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

AS   AN   EFFECTIVE   FBRTILIZEK  IT  STANDS  UNRIVALED. 

 Send  for  Circulars  

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  OO.,  Agents, 

808-81 1  Ssnaome  Street  ~  „San  Franotsco,  Oal. 
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A  New  Electric  Vapor  Motor. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year  we  illustrated  a  gas  or  gas- 
oline engine  used  for  n\otive  power  (the  invention  of 
Daniel  Best  of  San  Leandro,  California,)  which  has  been 
used  in  hauling  street  cars  from 
San  Jose  out  towards  Alum 
Eock,  about  eight  miles,  and 
which  is  atill  in  use  on  that 
suburban  road.  We  herewith 
give  an  engraving  of  one  of  the 
latest  inventions  of  Mr.  Best 
which  has  been  named  an  elec- 
tric vapor  motor. 

This  motor  was  built  to  run 
on  a  street  railway  line  be- 
tween Yuba  City  and  Marys- 
ville,  California,  a  distance  of 
four  miles.  After  its  comple- 
tion a  number  of  newspaper 
reporters  visited  San  Leandro 
to  witness  its  work  on  a  short 
line  of  railway  built  for  ex- 
perimental work.  An  hour  of 
severe  trial  under  the  exacting 
conditions  proved  its  capacity 
and  adaptability  for  street 
railway  service.  This  motor 
will  gain  a  high  rate  of  speed 
within  a  very  short  distance 
and  can  be  checked  within  a 
few  feet.  The  motor  is  enclosed 
in  a  car  and  when  the  doors 
of  the  car  are  closed  little  or  no 
noise  can  be  heard  ten  feet 
away.  An  admirable  feature 
of  this  motor  is  the  system  by 
which  it  can  be  thrown  in  and 
out  of  gear  without  causing  a 
jerk  or  jar.  The  expense  of 
this  motor  in  running  is  small. 
In  comparison  with  horse  pow- 
er, electricity,  cable  or  steam 
power  it  is  claimed  by  the  in- 
ventor that  it  does  not  on  an 
average  cost  one-third  as  much 
as  the  cheapest  of  these.  It  is 
easily  handled  by  one  person 
audits  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion makes  it  inexpensive  to 
keep  in  repair. 

The  mechanical  features, 
which  are  shown  in  the  en- 
graving, are  covered  by  several 
patents.  The  connecting  rods 
from  the  pistons  are  attached 
to  cranks  on  the  main  engine 
shaft  and  this  shaft  connects 
direct  with  the  forward  car- 
wheel  axle  by  an  endless  steel 

roller-chain,   passing   aroun  1  - - 

sprocket  wheels  on  the  shaft 
and  axle.  Another  chain  passes 
around  a  sprocket  upon  the  rear 

axle  and  a  sprocket  upon  a  counter-shaft,  driven  by  an  in- 
termediate gear  from  the  main  engine  shaft,  and  by  means 
of  a  clutch  mechanism,  one  set  of  wheels  may  be  driven 
directly  from  the  engine  shaft  to  propel  the  car  in  one 
direction,  while  the  others  are  disengaged  from  the  shaft 
and  run  free.  By  changing  the  clutch  the  first  set  is 
thrown  out  of  gear,  and  the  others  are  engaged  so  that  the 
car  will  be  driven  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  number 
of  revolutions  of  the  engine  per  minute  is  200,  and  of  the 


car-wheels  (diameter  30  inches)  is  100;  this  giving  a  speed 
of  eight  miles  per  hour.  This  speed  can  be  changed  by 
the  operator  from  75  to  250  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  speed  of  the  engine  is  controlled  by  a  simple  ball 
governor  that  governs  the  amount  of  gas  required,  as  well 


BEST'S  MOTOR  AND  CAR. 


BEST'S  ELECTRIC  VAPOR  MOTOR. 

as  governing  the  igniting  device.  This  motor  is  operated 
from  either  end,  it  not  being  necessary  to  turn  to  run  in  an 
opposite  direction.  It  can  back  or  forward,  stop  or  start, 
at  the  will  of  the  operator.  Either  set  of  driving  wheels 
can  be  brought  into  action  by  a  simple  movement  of  the 
reverse  lever.  The  engine  is  double,  as  shown  by  the  en- 
graving. The  gasoline  is  carried  in  a  tank  concealed  in 
the  roof  of  the  car  and  brought  down  by  pipes  to  the  gen- 
erator, and  from  thence  to  the  engines  as  needed.  The 


exhaust  from  the  engine  may  discharge  beneath  the  car, 
or,  preferably,  through  pipes  above  the  top  of  the  car,  so 
that  no  odor  is  discernible  by  the  passengers.  The  inlet 
and  exhaust  valves  are  separately  actuated,  the  exhaust 
being  controlled  by  the  governor,  which  acts  directly  upon 
that  instead  of  the  inlet  valve. 
Last  week  this  motor  was 
shipped  to  Marysville,  where 
its  capacity  and  adaptability 
was  fully  tested.  Ite  advent 
was  hailed  with  joy,  and  the 
local  papers  have  long,  com- 
mendatory articles  on  its 
efficiency  in  pulling  a  large 
trailer  loaded  with  passengers, 
on  short  curves  and  heavy 
grades,  without  diminution  of 
speed.  The  local  endorsement 
was  universal  as  to  its  excel- 
lence and  capability,  and  bct- 
eral  more  motors  will  be  im- 
mediately built  for  this  road. 

The  question  of  rapid  transit 
on  street  or  suburban  roads  is  a 
very  important  one,  which  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  in- 
ventors. High  rates  of  speed 
on  this  class  of  roads  must, 
however,  be  coupled  with  the 
element  of  safety  to  passengers, 
and  the  cars  must  be  under 
control  as  to  quick  starting  and 
sudden  stopping.  This  is  a 
feature  to  which  Mr.  Best  has 
given  special  attention,  and  in 
which  he  has  been  successful. 
Cheap  and  efficient  motors  for 
outside  street,  suburban  and 
country  railroads  will  make  a 
decided  change  in  existing  con- 
ditions. The  crowded  portions 
of  cities  will  be  relieved,  since 
accommodations  can  be  given 
further  from  the  centers  and 
yet  there  will  be  convenience  of 
access.  In  the  country  regions 
speed  may  be  attained  and  the 
roads  be  built  and  operated  at 
less  cost  than  by  steam  or  elec- 
tricity, in  which  systems  expen- 
sive plants  are  required.  These 
electric  vapor  motors  are 
specially  adapted  for  suburban 
roads,  owing  to  their  economy 
and  efficiency. 

The  GoTernment  Commis- 

hion  to  take  action  under  the 
Caminetti  law  has  been  ap- 
pointed. The  U.  S.  Engineers- 
selected  are  Cil.  Mendell, 
Lieut.-Col.Benyaurd  and  Major 
Ueuer,  all  residents  of  San 
Francisco,  and  familiar  with 
this  subject.  Major  Heuer  and  Col.  Benyaurd  were  both 
members  of  the  Debris  Commission  which  reported  to 
Congress  on  hydraulic  mining  in  California,  and  it  was  on 
the  basis  of  that  report  that  the  M  ners'  Association  was 
organized  and  the  Caminetti  law  enacted. 


The  high  water  destroyed  $4000  worth  of  salt  for  Shaefer 
Bros.' works  at  the  north  of  Sin  Diego  bay,  where  the 
Otay  and  Tia  Juana  rivers  empty  on  each  side. 


RED  SEAL  GRANULATED  98HYE 

FOR  DESTROYING  SCALE  BUGS  AND  OTHER  INSBOT  PESTS 

ON   TREES    AMD  PLANTS. 


FOR  TREE  WASH  I 

— USK  — 

One  pound.to  6  K»lIona  of  water. 


ThouSKods  of  Orcaaidists  testily  to  its 
value,  using  it  in  pr'fereoce  to  all  other 
preparations.  Where  the  Red  Seal  Is  ap- 
plied it  kills  the  Insects  and  at  the  same 
time  forms  a  coating  through  which 
others  canuot  penetrate.  When  used  to 
the  above  proportions,  it  la  a 

QBBAT  BBNBFIT  TO 
THE  TBBB8, 

Put  up  in  SIFTINQ  TOP  CANS,  so  that 
any  quantity  may  be  used  and  the  bal- 
ance preserved  unlnj  ared. 

MANSFIELD  LOVELL, 

IS4  California  8t. ,  San  Francleoo. 


P.CJQMSQNiCO.PHILAM 


-BY- 

ALL  GROCERS. 


FOR  HOUSEHOLD  PURPOSES 

The  Red  Seal  Lye  is  indispensable  ) 

USED  AS  DIRECTED  it  will  take  the 
place,  and  at  75^  less  cost,  of  all  other 
alksiline  proparations,  soaps,  etc.,  now  on 
the  market.  ONIC  CAN  wiii  Diake  I  O  to 
la  lbs.  of  Hard  Soap,  or  SOD  lb>. 
ot  Soft  Soap.     See  Directions  in  Can. 

It  cleans  floors,  kills  roaches  and  buKS 
of  all  kinds,  cleans  milk  vessels,  tin  or 
wood;  keeps  farming  implements  bright 
and  free  from  rust;  Is  a  perfect  disintect- 
ant;  softens  water,  washes  dishes  and 
clothes;  an!  can  be  put  to  a  thousand 
uses  in  place  of  soap  or  other  prepara- 
tions. 


P.  C.  TOMSON  &  CO., 

Uanufaoturera  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CarbolineumAvenarius. 

THE  MOST  EFFICIENT  WOOD  PRESERVER. 

Fence  Posts  will  be  preserved  and  you  will  have 
the  laugh  on  old  Boreas  by  painting  them  with 
CARBOLINEUM. 

Treat  your  Mudsills  and  all  exposed  Timbers  to  a 
coat  of  CARBOLINEUM,  saving  both  bother  and 
money. 

Let  us  post  you  on  the  merits  of  CARBOLINEUM. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO.. 


319  CALIFORNIA  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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-ZWHY  NOT:- 


Why  not  have  the  best  ?  Why  not  have  the 
Walter  A.  Wood  ?  It  has  a  spring  lift  and 
when  the  bar  is  raised  the  driver's  weight  is 
made  to  counterbalance  and  relieve  weight 
on  the  horses'  necks.  It  has  no  side  draft. 
It  has  a  tilting  cutter  bar.  It  does  not  choke. 
The  motion  is  just  right.     It  is 

SIMPLE, 


COMPACT, 
^'"POWERFUL 
DURABLE. 
It  is  right. 

LIKE  ALL  GOOD  THINGS, 
IT  18  IN  ALL  WAYS  GOOD. 

Each  part  has  been  carefully  considered,  planned  and  proved. 
Each  part  is  for  service  and  convenience. 
Each  part  proves  this  in  the  field. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  HAY  RAKES 

With  valuable  improvements  for  1893. 

SBND  FOR  OaB  OIRGULABS. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTER  CO., 

PORTLAND,  OH. 

FRANK  BROTHERS, 

Sn  &  35  MAIN  ST  SAN  PR&NOISOO. 


ONB  MAN  AND  TKAM  Instead  of  two. 
TWENTY  ACRES       DAY  instead  of  ten 


NO  SIDE  DRAFT 

asOUTTER  BARiscsrrled 
entirely  on  Main  Wheels. 


7cnnT  ■cowci'  viii 
-rW  ■  much  with  one 
team  as  two  4-(oot  machines, 
SATING  half  the  corners. 


Bas  no  nuts  or  obstructions  on  top; 
the  obliqueiy 

RECESSED  GUARDS 

Doit  to  finger  bar  with  nuts  on  under  aide, 
leaving  urpet  side  of  cutter  bar  perfectly 
smooth  euttace. 


MATN  WHEELS  made  interc>'angeable— one  wheel  fits  either  side  of  mower.    THE  FOOT  IjIFT  raises 
cutter  bar  with  perfect  ease  without  the  aid  of  hand  lerer,  the  first  ever  made.    EASILT  TILTED. 
TUC    QTAMflARn    MnU/FR  can  be  entirely  taken  a^art  and  put  together 'gain  by  the  farmer  with 
int    OinnunnU    mUwftn  »  common  wrench.    SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 

Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co. 


F'a.rmers'  TJnion, 

SA.lSr  JOSE, 


Ball  Bearings  "KEYSTONE" 


make  light  draft 
and  don't  wear  out. 


DISC  HARROW 


Double  Levers 

adjust  each  gang, 
independently.  The 
beat  for  billslde  or 
level. 


Square  Shaft 

square  hole  discs 
square  hole  spools 
one  piece,  square 
hole  washers.  No 
loosening  orturnlng 
on  the  shaft. 

Scrapers 

adjusted  by  drivers 
Joot  and  rigid  ornot 
as  you  wlsn. 


Pulverizes  fall  plowing,  spring  plowing, 
stubble,  breaking. 

Dseful  spring,  summer,  fall.  Often  saves  all 
plowing.  Turns  under  manure,  grain  broad- 
casted, etc.  Miirte  4-5-fi-7-S  feet  wide.  Send 
for  free  book  "THE  BEA80N  WHY." 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 
STERLING,  ILL. 

orST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  t31TY, 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  COLUMBDS,  O. 
(Mention  this  paperJ  


$50 


SAVED. 


$50 


00 


SAVED. 


DEiCRIPTJON  —End  or  Brewster  spring;  piano  body;  Farven  patent  wheels;  leather  quarter  top-  leather 
trimmings;  body  51x24x8^  mehes;  one-Inch  doubla  collar  steel  axle.    Wheels  made  of  best  selected  stock.  " 

„  JJin  above  described  jobs  we  offer  you  at  $75  taoh.  They  retail  everywhere  for  $125.   Order  direct  from  as  and 

for  jTss*"""  *  two-seated,  three-spring,  roomy  FARMER'S  carriage  with  either  canopy  or  extension  top 

o  „2®°l'.?'f®?'?'!  'wo-«ea»ed  open  road  wagon;  gear  finished  in  ••  London 

Smoke,  the  latest  fad.   Write  for  Catalogue. 

ALLISON,  NBFP  &  CO., 

Southeast  Corner  Market  and  Main  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


WE   DON'T  WANT 

HAWAII 

or:  California:  either. 

-Only  want  to  fence  it  in 

With  the 
New 

Waukegan 

Steel 
Barbed 
Fence 
Wire. 


The 

Lightest, 
Strongest, 
Cheapest 
and  best 
Fencing 
in  the 
World. 
90  lbs.  to 
100  rods. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MFG.  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
8  AND  10  PINE  STREET. 


PROTECT   YOUR  TREES 


■WITH. 


GILMAN  S  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Obeapest,  Beet  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines 
from  Frost.  Sunburn,  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Boreia  and  Otber 
Tree  Peats. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  wbo  are  using  tbem  send 
for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 
Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

4a0  NINTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


THE  PACIFIC 
TREE  PROTECTOR 

HAS  PBOVBD  FOB  FIVE  YEARS  AN  ABSOLPTB 
PROTBOTtON  FROM  SUNBORN,  BABBITS,  SQOIB* 
RHILS  AND  OTHER  TREE  PESTS.  DO  NOT  INJUBB 
YOUR  YOUNG  TREES  BY  POTTING  ABOUND  THEM 
TARBBD  FRET  OR  OTHER  BLACK  MATERIAL. 

^  WBITB  FOR  SAMPLBa.  PRICES  AND  TESTI- 
MONIALS. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

SOLE  M ANCPAOTrBEB". 
80  Sc  Sa   FIRST  STREBiT,   SAN  FBANCISCO.  OAL. 
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JpATROJMS  Of  ^EiuSBAJ^Df^Y. 


From  Worthy  Master  Davis. 

Don't  allow  any  branches  or  twigs  cut  off 
by  the  piuner  to  remain  in  the  orchard  or 
vineyard.  Better  burn  them  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Now  is  the  time  for  your  gardening.  The 
ground  is  getting  warm.    Plant  right  soon! 

It  is  said  that  wood-ashes,  as  a  top-dress- 
ing, will  help  the  onion  crop. 

Better  have  a  small  garden,  or  truck  patch 
well  planted  and  tended,  than  too  much 
ground  "horribly  botched  over." 

Plant  your  cabbage  this  year  on  last 
year's  "  potato  patch,"  and  the  beets  where 
the  beans  have  been. 

You  may  expect  strawberries  very  soon, 
as  the  vines  are  filled  with  blossoms  and  it 
seems  but  a  day  or  two  from  blossom  to 
berry. 

\  few  currant  bushes,  a  small  lot  of  black- 
berries, a  bed  of  strawberries  and  two  or 
three  gooseberry  bushes  will  furnish  you 
splendid  food  almost  ready  for  the  table. 

Isn't  it  about  time  to  hear  that  our  State 
Grange  officers  were  going  to  the  field  in  the 
interests  ol  the  Order  ?  Won't  the  W.  O., 
the  W.  S.,  the  W.  Chaplain,  the  W.  A.  S., 
the  W.  Sec'y,  the  W.  T.,  the  W.  G.  K.,  the 
goddesses  Pomona,  Flora  and  Ceres,  assist 
the  L.  A.  S.,  and  all  join  with  the  P.  M's 
and  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  of  the  Order,  in  organizing  and  reviving 
Granges  ?  The  Worthy  Lecturer  is  in  the 
field  and  is  going  to  gather  many  sheaves. 
I  hope  each  officer  will  feel  in  duty  bound 
to  scatter  some  Grange  seed  in  fertile  soil. 
Now  is  the  accepted  time. 

What  is  the  matter  with  those  pens  at 
Elk  Grove,  Florin,  American  River,  Sacra- 
mento and  Enterprise  ? 

The  legislature  has  adjourned,  but  that 
body  left  a  big  bill  for  the  people  to  settle 
during  the  next  two  years.  Fellow  tax- 
payer, have  you  thought  of  the  amount  of 
money  that  was  appropriated,  of  which  you 
must  find  your  share  ?  The  sum  is  immense, 
remember  that! 

San  Jose  Grange  had  a  fine  meeting  April 
I,  1893.  The  attendance  was  remarkably 
large,  and  the  culinary,  literary,  social, 
musical  and  educational  program  was  all 
that  could  have  been  desired. 

Vaca  Valley  Grange  has  inaugurated  a 
series  of  "  socials,"  which  seems  to  be  just 
what  the  farmers  of  that  vicinity  needed. 

How  much  easier  it  is  to  complain  of  an- 
other's work  than  it  is  to  construct  for  your- 
self and  others.  Better  be  more  careful, 
Patrons!  There  is  glass  in  every  well- 
lighted  and  well-ventilated  house,  and  those 
who  continually  throw  cobbles  will,  some 
day,  find  glass  in  their  own  house  broken.  It 
is  a  very  peculiar  eye  that  cannot  see,  and 
an  awfully  dull  ear  that  does  not  hear,  now 
and  then,  something  good  in  the  "  other  fel- 
low." "  Judge  not  (too  harshly)  lest  ye  be 
not  judged." 

There  are  many  ways  of  getting  Patrons 
to  visit  your  Grange,  who  may  belong  to 
some  other  subordinate.  A  good  program 
and  a  Harvest  Feast  are  two  winning  cards; 
but  don't  you  know  that,  after  all,  a  royal, 
hearty  reception  will  do  more  than  the 
Feast  ?  If  there  is  anything  the  stranger  en- 
joys, it  is  to  be  made  "  welcome "  at  a 
strange  place.  As  soon  as  the  stranger 
enters  your  Grange,  let  the  Assistant  and 
Lady  Assistant  make  themselves  known  to 
the  visitor.  Then,  if  the  Grange  is  not  in 
session,  see  that  the  stranger  is  introduced 
to  everybody  present.  The  Worthy  Master 
should  not  forget,  under  "Good  of  the 
Order,"  to  call  for  a  few  suggestions  from 
the  visiting  Patrons.  You  will  most  always 
be  profited  by  these  words  of  your  visitor. 
Try  the  plan  !  Be  on  the  alert  to  make  it 
socially  and  fraternally  pleasant  for  all  per- 
sons who  visit  your  Grange.  Courtesy  costs 
but  little,  but  it  never  wears  out;  is  appro- 
priate to  all  the  walks  and  seasons  of  life, 
and  makes  all  who  come  in  contact  with  it 
happy  and  contented.  Study  to  entertain, 
and  you  will  find  many  opportunities  to 
make  yourself  and  others  happy. 

Will  some  one  of  the  many  readers  of  the 
Rural  please  tell,  through  the  Press  for 
the  beoffit  of  the  Order  in  California  and 
elsewhere,  "  what  is  the  greatest  need  of 
each  subordinate  Grange  ?  "  What  remedy 
would  you  oflfer  as  a  cure  for  that  peculiar 
condition  which  seems  to  animate  so  many 
farmers,  viz.,  a  feeling  of  suspicion  or  of 
"  don't  care."  Just  as  soon  as  a  farmer  finds 
himself  interested  in  his  fellow-men,  and  is 
willing  to  become  more  and  more  progress- 
ive, that  very  moment  you  find  him  ready  to 
join  the  Grange  or  some  kindred  farmers' 
organization,  and  he  makes  one  of  the  most 


ae;gressive  and  prot^essive  members  of  the 
fraternity  and  of  his  neighborhood.  It  is 
perfectly  remarkable  how  soon  he  brightens 
under  a  little  friction.  He  is  so  thoroughly 
aroused  that  he  finds  abundant  time  to  at- 
tend to  all  of  his  work  and  every  one  of  the 
Grange  meetings.  What  we  most  need  is 
to  get  the  farmers  aroused.  They  are  too 
pacific.  They  have  long  ago  endured  too 
much.  The  live  Grange  is  their  salvation. 
Let  the  farmers  be  aroused,  and  that  right 
soon  ! 


Harvest  Feast  at  San  Jose. 

The  Harvest  Feast  of  San  Jose  Grange, 
last  Saturday  fully  justified  the  high  expec- 
tation with  which  it  had  long  been  looked 
forward  to  by  members  and  friends  of  the 
Grange.  It  was  an  occasion  conspicuous 
for  large  attendance,  general  sociability,  fine 
dinner  and  excellent  musical  and  literary 
programme,  to  say  nothing  of  the  presence 
of  State  Master  E.  W.  Davis  and  other  visi- 
tors from  a  distance.  The  Harvest  Feast 
marks  the  entrance  into  the  Order  of  a  class 
of  candidates,  and  the  large  number  of  new 
applicants  for  initiation  to  the  San  Jose 
Grange  made  the  event  even  more  import- 
ant and  significant  than  usual. 

The  regular  business  of  the  Grange  was 
first  disposed  of.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Master  Davis,  State  Secretary  Dewey  and 
Alfred  Holman,  manager  of  the  Rural 
Press.  These  gentlemen  expressed  their 
appreciation  of  the  excellent  work  San  Jose 
Grange  is  doing,  and  were  enthusiastic  as  to 
the  future  of  the  Order. 

On  adjournment  of  the  business  session  all 
were  invited  to  retire  to  the  adjoining  room 
and  partake  of  the  Harvest  Feast.  Every- 
thing had  been  prepared  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Grange  and  none  of  the  delicacies  that  are 
enjoyed  at  the  tables  of  a  farmer's  house 
were  wanting.  The  tables  were  beautifully 
decorated  with  the  choicest  flowers  of  the 
season,  but  still  more  to  the  enjoyment  of 
those  who  partook  of  the  delicious  feast  was 
the  universal  spirit  of  sociability  and  good 
will.  An  hour  was  occupied  at  table,  after 
which  the  Grange  was  called  to  order  for  an 
open  session  and  nearly  every  seat  was  oc- 
cupied. First  on  the  program  was  a  well- 
rendered  piano  solo  by  Miss  Nellie  Jefferds. 

State  Master  Davis  then  gave  a  thought- 
ful address  upon  the  general  work  of  the 
Grange.  After  speaking  at  length  upon  the 
objects  of  the  organization  and  its  influence 
upon  legislation  he  said  in  part: 

"  There  is  a  proposition  in  favor  of  which 
all  Grangers  should  stand  in  unison.  It  is 
to  get  such  legislation  as  will  provide  for 
free  rural  mail  delivery.  Cities  are  entitled 
to  it  and  it  is  but  justice  that  the  rural  popu- 
lation should  have  the  same  privilege.  I  am 
also  of  the  opinion  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment should  own  the  telegraph  and  rail- 
roads carrying  the  United  States  mail.  The 
State  Grange  of  California  has  been  urging 
a  mutual  insurance  law  since  1874  and  I  am 
pleased  to  know  that  they  have  at  last  suc- 
ceeded. We  have  had  to  fight  the  aggre- 
gated millions  of  the  fire  insurance  men  of 
San  Francisco,  yet  the  law  has  passed.  I 
would,  nevertheless,  caution  you  not  to  be 
hasty  in  organizing  your  companies." 

He  also  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
re-assessment  measure,  not  because  of  its 
being  a  costly  measure  for  railroad  com- 
panies, but  because  it  was  just  to  the  people. 

"  There  are  two  kind  of  Granges,"  he 
continued.  "  San  Jose  Grange  is  one  of  the 
live  kind.  You  can  always  tell  the  live 
Grange  just  as  you  distinguish  the  live  tree 
or  plant.  The  live  Grange  is  found  where 
there  are  church-bells,  school-houses,  libra- 
ries, good  public  buildings.  Their  school- 
houses  are  painted  and  well  furnished.  The 
members  seem  to  know  that  they  must  al- 
ways be  moving.  In  the  sleepy  Grange  the 
members  are  indifferent,  dues  not  paid;  the 
frames  are  never  draped  in  mourning, 
though  several  members  may  have  passed 
away.  Around  the  private  homes  every- 
thing is  out  of  repair;  the  gate  to  the  school- 
house  is  broken  off  and  fences  are  down. 
There  are  Granges  not  far  removed  from 
here,  and  I  would  suggest  that  you  appoint 
a  committee,  composed  of  some  of  your 
most  enthusiastic  members, to  visit  them,  for 
I  know  that  you  can  do  them  good. 

"  I  was  going  to  say  something  about  the 
State  capital.  I  did  not  bring  it  with  me, 
but  I  did  bring  a  vote  for  having  it  removed 
to  San  Jose  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  I 
would  urge  that,  if  it  comes  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  this  city  be  so  powerful  against  evil 
that  legislators,  who  come  here  as  respect- 
able citizens,  will  not  return  to  their  homes 
any  the  worse  for  their  visit." 

A  vocal  solo  was  very  satisfactorily  ren- 
dered by  Miss  Lulu  Tenny,  after  which 
Amos  Adams  delivered  an  address  on  cur- 
rency, and  explained  the  purpose  of  the  land 
loan  measure  and  sub-treasury  proposition. 

The  following  numbers  concluded  a  very 


excellent  program:  Vocal  duet,  Mrs.  Foote 
and  Miss  Wells;  poem,  W.  C.  Kingsbury; 
original  poem,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Walson.  Mrs. 
Watson  also  made  a  few  appropriate  re- 
marks in  favor  of  woman  suffrage. 

Merry  Grangers. 

To  THE  Editor: — If  the  Order  of  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  was  instituted  to  cause  a 
greater  love  for  agricultural  and  rural  pur- 
suits, it  has  been  a  marked  success  in  these 
quarters.  Yesterday  (Saturday)  the  weather 
was  perfect,  and  there  was  a  large  attend- 
ance at  our  regular  monthly  meeting;  but 
the  attendance  has  been  good  at  all  meet- 
ings, although  rain  seemed  as  regular  as  the 
days  of  our  meetings.  The  annual  spring 
picnic  was  the  leading  feature  of  the  session, 
and  committees  were  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  entire  affair.  Thursday,  May 
nth,  was  selected  as  the  day,  the  place  to 
be  named  hereafter.  These  gatherings  are 
a  leading  social  event  of  northern  California 
and  are  participated  in  by  the  public  gener- 
ally, and  to  accommodate  the  greatest  num- 
ber, particularly  families,  they  are  located 
at  the  most  accessible  points.  From  the 
known  ability  of  the  committees  a  more 
than  average  attractive  program  will  be  pre- 
pared. 

The  question  selected  at  a  previous  meet- 
ing for  discussion,  "What  should  be  the 
maximum  rate  of  State  Taxation  in  Califor- 
nia "  was  taken  up  and  discussed,  and,  while 
no  rate  was  arrived  at  by  the  speakers,  it 
was  held  that  it  should  be  less  than  the 
amounts  appropriated  by  recent  legislative 
bodies  in  this  State.  One  speaker  likened 
it  to  confiscation  and  ascribed  this  lavishness 
to  the  non  taxpaying  majority  that  usually 
appear  as  legislators.  The  carelessness  of 
the  people,  and  especially  the  agricultural 
classes,  in  making  selections  for  office  was 
referred  to  and  regretted.  It  was  universally 
agreed  that  State  taxation  should  be  the 
lowest  possible  compatible  with  the  support 
of  the  Government  economically  adminis- 
tered. 

Twenty  applications  were  read  and  acted 
on,  two  by  card  from  other  Granges  and 
eighteen  by  initiation,  and  it  is  said  there 
are  still  more  coming.  The  next  degree 
meeting  will  take  place  May  6th,  when  the 
First  and  Second  Degrees  will  be  conferred. 
The  Grange  will  convene  again  on  the  15th 
of  April,  the  session  to  be  devoted  to  literary 
exercises  and  sociabilitv.  Fraternally, 

George  Ohleyer. 

Yuba  City  April  2d,  1893. 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

r.y  A.  T.  Drwkt,  Seoretarr  state  Qranf^e  of  California. 


State  Grange  Financial  Statement. 
Receipts  during  March,  of  General  Fund, 
$113.70;  disbursements,  $75.50;  balance  on 
hand  and  in  the  treasury,  $576.18.  Re- 
ceipts of  Lecturers' Fund,  $4395;  balance, 
$2024  98.  Total  balance  in  both  funds, 
$2601.16, 

Granges  South. — Lecturer  Huffman 
and  Past  Secretary  Adams  have  been  an- 


nounced to  speak  at  Hollister,  Tuesday, 
April  4th;  Watsonville,  Wednesday,  5th; 
San  Lucas,  Friday,  7th;  and  San  Antonio, 
Saturday,  8th.  Good  reports  from  their 
work  are  anticipated. 

Contra  Costa  Grange  will  hold  a 
picnic  at  the  fair  grounds  Saturday,  May  13, 

In  Memoriam. — At  its  last  meeting. 
South  Sutter  Grange  (No.  207)  adopted  a 
series  nf  resolutions  in  memory  of  late 
Susan  E.  Boyd  expressing  in  feeling  terms 
the  sense  of  bereavement  felt  at  the  loss  of  a 
beloved  sister  and  friend.  The  resolutions 
were  drawn  by  Lucy  E.  Purinton,  M.  J. 
Fifield  and  Bessie  Alger. 

subjects  for  discussion. 

"Now  that  the  legislature  has  passed  an 
enabling  act  for  county  and  other  mutual 
fire  insurance  companies,  it  would  seem  well 
that  each  Grange  in  the  State  should  discuss 
the  best  ways  and  means  of  utilizing  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  thereby.  We  pre- 
sume that  there  are  more  than  100  mutual 
Grange  insurance  companies  in  other  States, 
and,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  every  one  in 
existence  during  the  last  10  years  have 
proved  successful  in  saving  a  very  large 
amount  of  money  to  patrons  and  farmers  in 
the  same.  If  the  safe  plans  which  have 
been  tested  in  other  States  should  be  adopted 
in  California,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  fail- 
ure. It  can  hardly  be  possible  that  in  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  farmers  have  been 
obliged  to  pay  such  large  premiums  on 
theirs,  the  safest  of  all  classes  of  insurable 
property.  Which  Grange  will  be  the  first  to 
lead  this  work  in  a  reliable  and  safe  form  ? 

The  proportional  voting  system,  adopted 
by  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  another  subject  worthy  of  investi- 
gation. Also  the  Australian  system  of  legal- 
izing transfers  of  real  estate  through  certifi- 
cates thus  doing  away  with  the  making  and 
recording  of  deeds,  searching  of  titles,  mak- 
ing of  expensive  abstracts,  etc.,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sale  of  property,  should  be 
better  known  by  patrons  and  other  citizens. 
grange  meeting  and  discussion. 

Temescal  Grange,  April  ist,  met  in  the 
evening.  Bro.  Gilbert  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, now  residing  in  Berkeley,  Bro.  and 
Sister  Cross,  of  Roseville  Grange,  presented 
interesting  remarks.  A  larger  proportion  of 
the  Granges  in  New  Hampshire  now  meet 
in  the  evenings  than  formerly.  The  system 
of  annual  programs  for  meetings  during  dif- 
ferent months  is  there  carried  on  with  good 
success.  With  proper  effort,  we  believe  the 
adoption  of  such  a  plan  in  California, 
in  many  of  our  Granges  at  least,  would 
prove  exceedingly  beneficial.  Bro.  and  Sis- 
ter Cross  are  among  the  few  remaining 
charter  members  of  Roseville  Grange.  Sis- 
ter Cross  urged  regular  and  prompt  attend- 
ance as  most  profitable  to  individual  Patrons, 
as  well  as  helpful  to  the  Order.  Those  who 
attend  regularly  find  the  most  real  interest. 
There  are  but  few  who  do  so  but  what  feel 
that  the  Grange  pays.  Roseville  usually  has 
a  program  announced  in  advance.  By  re- 
quest, Mr.  Gilbert,  who  is  employed  at  the 
{Continued  on  pae;e  317.) 


SPRAINS. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Texas, 
Juno  20, 1888. 

Suflfered  8  months  with 
strain  of  back ;  could  not 
walk  straight;  used  two 
bottles  of 

St.  Jacobs  Oil, 
was  curcii.    Ko  pain  in 
18  months. 

M.  J.  WALLACE. 


BRUISES. 

PlTTSBCBG,  Pa., 

302Wylie  Ave.,  Jan.  29, '87 
One  of  my  workmen  fell 
from  a  ladder,  he  sprained 
and  bruised  his  arm  very 
badly.   lie  used 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 
and  was  cured  i;i  four 
days. 

FRANZ  X.  GOKLZ. 


A  PROMPT  AND  PERMANENT  CURE, 

"WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

TONGUELESS,  Self  Guiding. 

FOUK  OR  SIX  HOUSES, 

dependlDKonslzeof  plows 
and  kind  ot  work. 


Weight  of  furrows^ 
Xrame  and  plowman 
carried  on  three  creased  flpintlle, 
J%rAtt  reduced  to 

lOWCNt  poNHlble  II 


10  ACBBS 

A  I>AY 
ln«(ead  of 
three. 
ONE  MA.V  \, 
In.tend  or  three. 
One  wheel  Inndmdo  reslota 
pressure  of  three  furrows. 
No  bottom  or  side  friction. 


Foot  brake  prevents  (iangrunnlngoa  team.  Levers  and  ttimintr  device  in  easy  reach.  Can  be  turned  In  the 
Kimler  Orlvlne,  |  |C||TCD  IIHAFT  '^""K  I"  America.  A<l.|ii*t»tile 

STKAIOIITKlt  Furrow.,  and  LIOIl  I  Cd  IHIHr  I  frame -can  lie  niirrmvedorwi.lcnVii  at  will 
Made  with  stubble,  sod  and  stubble,  or  breaker  bottoms,  in  steel  or  chilled  metal.  Ten  or  twelve  InchcuL 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

mW Special  price*  aud  time  Tor  trial  vl ven  ou  Qrat  orders  frum  points  where  we  have  do  affftotfr 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60a  per  line  per  montli. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  KeKistered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.    Botb  sexes  for  8ale. 

BEST  A.  J.  C.  C.  Prize  Jersey  Herd  is  owned  by  Henry 
Pierce,  ijan  Francisco.    Aolmais  for  Sale. 


F.  H.  BaBKB,  020  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Registered 
HolBteins;  vlnners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


F.  PBTBBSEN,  Sites,  Colusa  Co  ,  Importer  &  Breeder 
ot  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  for  ale. 


JOHN  IjYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  for  sale. 


OHABLBS  B.  HDMBBBT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Beeorded  Holstein-Friesian 
Cattle,   Catalogues  on  application. 


PBBOHBBON  HOBSBS.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal,  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


F.  H.  MU  BPH  Y,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


FBTBB  BAXB  6l  SON,  Lick  House,  Sftn  Francisco, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  tor  past  21  years,  ol 
•very  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


L.  V.  WILLIT3,  Watsonville,  Cal. 
erons.    Registered  Stallions  for  sale. 


Black  Perch- 


POULTRY, 


J.  B.  CATLEITT,  Pleasant  Orove,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Brown  Leghorn  Eggs  tor  hatohing,  BOc  per  setting. 

OALIFOBNIA  POULTBY  FABM,  Stockton, 
Cal.,  send  tor  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFABLINO,  Calistoga,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  for  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Piga 


B.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


J.  B.  HOTT.  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  oi  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep,   Rams  for  sale. 


B.  H.  CBANB,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Uissourl. 


SW/NE. 


H.J.  PHILPOTT,  Niits,  Cal.,  importer  and  bieeiler 
of  Teoumaeh  and  other  choice  strains  ot  Registered 
PolandX'bini  Hogs. 

T.  WAIIE,  Perkins.  Cal.,  breeder  ot  registered 
Berkshire  Hogs  and  Plymouth  Rock  fowls 

J.  p.  ASHLEY.  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer 
of  Thorouglibred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  stock,  low  prices. 


TYLWB   BEACH,    San  Jose,    Cal.,    breeder  ot 
thoroughbred  Berkahire  ani  Essex  Hogs. 


COLTS  BROKEN. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


.  HAS- 


Every  Facility  lor  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOABDED  AT  ALL.  TIMES 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OIi:.BBRT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  -..San  Leandro,  Oal. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-o$ds 

FUK  8AL,B. 

BOBEBT  ASH6UBNEB, 

Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Coanty,  Oa: 

Only  throe-fourths  mile  from  the  terminus  ot 
the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES.'^: 


iK'un  Ital- 
Queens, 
Tested,  $2.00 

each;  untested,  81.00  each.  L  Hives,  $1  90  each.  R  ot'a 
V  groove  sections,  $6  ).er  1000.  Dadant's  comb  founda- 
tion, KSo  and  65c  a  pound.  Smokers  $1  each.  Olob* 
TsUs,  91  eaoh,  eto.  WH.  STYAN  ft  SON,  San  Mateo,  CaL 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

 ^SSIEBIP  r)II=.s  

One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  fine  cent  eaoh.  Easily  applied;  a  nourioher  of  wi  ol;  a  lertaia  cure  for  SOAB.  Lit- 
tle's dip  is  put  up  in  red,  iron  drunos,  containing  5  English  or  6}  American  gallons, 
and  is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon.  For  the  convenience  of  our  many  cus- 
tomers it  is  also  put  up  In  one-gallon  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge. 
Each  drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  "  Little's  Dip." 


NO. 


GJ^VTON,  i=*.iKi-r.-r  -   ^  CO., 

(Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  &  Co.) 
406  CALIFORNIA  STRBET,  SAN  PBANOISOO,  OAL. 


KED    BAI.I.  BRAND. 


Genuine  only  with  RF.D 
I  BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
I  smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
I  Wells,  Fargo  k  Co.,  etc.,  eto. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
j  healthy.   For  miloh  cows; 
j  it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 

lOaS  Howard  St.,  Sao 
Franelseo,  Oal. 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  PENCE. 

Cheap,  Dnrable  and  Effective. 

Pickets  colored  red  by  boiling  In  a  chemical  paint  to 
preserve  the  wood.  We  make  it  2  ft.,  2J  ft ,  4  ft,  4J,  5 
and  C  ft,  high.    Send  for  oirculars  and  price  list  to 

JDDSON  M'P'G  OO., 

12  &  14  Fremont  St  San  Francisco. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  2-rt. 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
posts  above  it,  it  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


FOR  SALE. 


A  Select  Number  of 

CLYDESDALE  STALLIONS 

Descendants  of  the  Best  and  Most  Fashionable  Strains. 
Further  Particulars,  with  Pedigrees,  upon  application  to 

H.  P.  MOHR,  Mount  Eden.  Alameda  Co. 


If  Cattle  Stray  Off 

100  niiVs  with  Dana's  Ear  Labels 
tlicir  eapR,  the  (twnor's  address 
stamped  on  the  Label  shows  where 
they  belouR-.  Value  of  one  steer 
pays  for  .500  Labels.  I  furnish  them 
stamped,  quick  and  chea]).  Agents 
wanted.  Samples  free.  Name  this 
paper. 

C.  B.  SAHA,  West  Uimm,  IT.  E. 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  405  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 

Ko,  4en. 


SHORT-HORN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE. 

FROM  8  TO  20  MONTHS  OLD;  GOOD  COLOR  3; 
from  good  milk  strain;  are  eligible  to  the  Rrco'd. 
Sired  by  Duke  of  Wild  Flower  No.  102.96j.  Address 

P.  H.  MURPHY, 
Perkins  Sacramento  county,  Cal. 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS  ! 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Minorcas, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  My  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
won  second  prize  at  the  great  Petaluma  Show. 

GgKB  from  Leghorns  and  Minorcas,  $2.60  per  13,  $4  per 
26;  B.  Plym  uth  Rock  eggs,  $3  per  18  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  to  all. 

FRANK  A.  BRUSH, 
Care  Santa  Bosa  National  Bank  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


SHEEP  DIP 

IS  THE  BEST. 

Awarded  Grand  Silver  Medal  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  at  the  Stnte  Fair,  1892.  This  is  the  ONLY  silver 
medal  ever  awarded  by  the  Society  for  a  Sheep  Dip.  It 
is  the  highest  award. 

J.  W.  GRACE  &  CO., 

480  Oalir^rnla  Street  San  Francisco. 

General  Agents  tor  the  Ppcific  Ooast. 


"OUR  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR" 


win  be  In  constant  operation  afthe  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  The  most  practical 
machine  ever  offered  the  poultry  fraternity. 
Send  4c  stamps  for  descriptive  catalogue.  IT 
WILL  PAY  YOU.  "40"  Y'ards  of  High  Class 
Poultry,  "40."   Illustrated  pouiti-y  catalogue 

A^refs':  Reliable  Incubatop  &  Brooder  Co., 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


MONEY  M^S.lo'i^e",? 

By  using  the  Pacific  Incabato) 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  an\ 
kind  ot  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni 
versal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ux 
hlbited.  Thoronghbred  Pooltr] 
and  Poultry  Appliances.  Senc 
8  cts.  In  stamps  tor  83- page  catalogue 
with  30  fuiUsized  colored  outi^  of  thor 
oughbred  fowls,  to  Pacific  I  ncabe 
tor  Co.  1807  Castro  St.  Oakland ,  Cal 


CHICKEN-HATCHING  BYSTEAM 


Simple,  easy  of  operation, self-regu- 
lating,  reliable,  t  uUy  guaranteed. 
Send  4c.  for  illua.  Caiaiogue.  Qeo. 
Brtel  &  Co.,£I£rs.QiuQcy.  I11.U.S.A* 


UALSTED  INCOB&TOR 

COMPANY, 
1312  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland,  Tal. 

,:<eliU  Sttmp  lor  CircuUr. 


i  American  Bee  Journal, 


(Established  1861.) 


IS  Oldest,  LarRest.  Best, 
Cheapest  and  the  Only 
weekly  Bee-Paper  in  all 
America.  32  pages,  $1.00 
a  year.   Send  for  Free  Sample. 

S:.00  BEE-BOOK  FREK 

GEO.  W.  YOEK  &  CO.,  56  fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Two  3-year-old  Imported  Shire  Mares 
in  foal.  Also  Imported  English  Coach 
Stallion.  Address  W.  W.  RUSBMORE, 
Importer  and  Breeder  ol  Draft  and 
Coach  Stallions.  P.  O.  Box  86.  Stable, 
Broadway  and  32d  So.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


nKEEPERS 


SEND  FOR. 

  Sample  copy  of 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

AUandBomely  UluBtratedQCC  OIIDDI  ITft  < 
Macazine  and  Catalog,  of  DEC  WUrrLlbOi] 


MEOHAM   &  FRIT80H, 
Importers  &  Breeders  of  Red  Polled  Oattle. 

We  have  200  head  of  Full  Bloods  and  Crossbreds  on 
Devons.  Bulls  and  Heifers  for  sale.  Address  communica- 
tions regarding  Cattle  to  MECHAM  &  FRITSCH,  Peta- 
luma, Cal. 


MBOHAM   &  HINKLE, 
Importers  &  Breeders  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

The  flock  was  imported  or  bred  direct  from  Im- 
rorteii  stock.  The  Shropshire  excels  all  muiton  breeds 
for  a  cross  on  the  merino— giving  more  wool  and  mut- 
ton than  that  from  any  other  breed.  Pure  and  Cross- 
bred Rams  and  Ewes  lor  sale.  Direct  inquiries  regard- 
ing Shropshlres  to  MECHAM  &  HINKLE,  tetalumt,  Cal. 


H.  MBOHAM. 

Breed«r  of  American  Merino  Sheep  With- 
nat  Horns.  The  only  Sock  in  the  United  States. 
When  we  bought  our  sheep  East  24  years  aeo,  among 
them  was  a  lam  without  horns.  Be  grew  to  be  a  fine 
large  sheep,  rhearing  at  2  years  old,  a  12-month'e  fleece, 
35  lbs,  ot  long  white  wool. 


I  have  bred  from  him  and  his  get  ever  since  and  have 
never  ma  te  an  oui-cross  and  never  used  the  same  ram 
but  one  year  on  the  same  flock.  My  rams  at  two  years 
old  weigh  from  160  to  180  lbs.,  have  a  strong  constitu- 
tion, without,  wrinkles,  and  will  shear  on  an  average 
about  25  lbs.,  a  12-montb's  fleece,  o(  long  white  wool. 
Rims  and  Ewes  for  sale.  P.  O.  Address  8toi  jr  Point, 
Sonoma  Co..  Cal.    B.  R.  Statii^n,  Petaluma. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
W.  A.  SHAFOR,  Middletown,Ohio, 

Largest  AmPrlcan  Importer  of 
U.  D.  Sheep, 

Is  prepared  to  quote  prices  on  the  best  stock  of  Oxford 
Down  Sheep  to  be  rad  in  England.  Parties  wanting 
flrst-olass  stock  should  write  tor  particulars  and  induce 
tbeir  neighbors  to  join  them.  Import  will  arrive  in 
June.    Write  a'  once 


Coopeps 

^  Dipping 
<^y^  Powder 


SURE  CUBE  FOR  SOAB. 

PRIUE  $16.00  PER  CASK. 

Sole  Agents, 

SHOOBERT,  BEALE  &  CO., 

307  California  <4t..  Han  Francisco. 


li>NOttAVlWt«  —  aUPhittlott  WOOL)  A.ND 
Xli  Hetal  EDgravIng,  Eleetrotyplng  and  Stereotyplog 
done  »t  the  olBee  of  this  paper. 
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ROBERT  BRAND  &  CO., 

 MANUFAOTUBEKS  OF  

"Minnesota Chief"  Tliresliers  and  Selt-Feeders. 

The  Moat  Perfect  and  Economical  Grain  and 
Bean  Thresher  In  Cie. 

A  full  lioe  of  SEPARATOR,  ENGINE  AND  HOBSE-POWER  REPAIRS  AND 
EXTRAS  alwayi  in  btock. 

Repairing  and  Mkchine  Work  of  all  deacriptioas. 

OFFICE,  FACTORY  AND  SALESROOMS: 

521,  523,  525  Third  Street,  Between  WaabiDgton  and  Clay, 

OAKLAND,  OAL. 


IIAlf  FRANCISCO,  VAI^ 

INCORPORATED  APRIL,  1874. 


Anthorlsed  Capital  •I,0OO,OO« 

Capital  paM  up  and  Reserve  Fund  8U0.000 
DlTldenda  paid  to  Mloekholdera. . . .  790,000 

OFFICKKS. 

A.  D.  LOGAX  President 

.  )    BTEELK  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MO\TPBLUER  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  McMOLLEN  Secretary 

General  Raukiug.   Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 

BillB  of  Exobauge  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1. 1893.  A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 

In  GRUB STUMP 

MACHINE 

jTTjl'^orlis  on  oilhef  SRNDING, 

bSTlMBERoRSTOMPSl 

.Will  pull  an  Drdlnar'  , 
Jrublnl'iMmUTES. 

  '  Hikes  a 

  .  '   cleao  iwecp 

ertwo  Aereaat  a  nUtlnc-  A  mftn.  abnr  ftorl  Khoraeranor^r- 
aiell.  No  heavy  Chulnii  or  rorti  til  han  lie.  The  crop  od  a  f«» 
«res  the  flrsl  T-«r  will  pav  for  tt.e  Machine.  SpdcI  poiial  eard  for 
Illustrate.)  raialogue.  ^ivlog  iirife.  termn.  teatimoDiala.  aino  fu'l 
lnforiiiBii  .il  rnncemlni!  our  IXL  iirubbcr.  Addren  Mauuf  re, 
JAMES  MILNE  &  SON,  SCOTCH  GROVE,  lO'V*. 


-THl 


PorteonsImproTed  Scraper 

Patented  April  8.  1883.    Patented  April  17, 1883. 


Hanofoctored  by  G.  LISSENDEH, 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this  Scrapei 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it  is  capable, 
Buch  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build- 
ing^ Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 
This  Implement  wiil  take  up  and  carry  Ite  load  to  any 
eaired  distance.    It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
eposlt  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.    It  will  do  the  work 
f  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.    Thousands  of  these 
crapers  are  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
tr  This  Scraper  Is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufac- 
tured  In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-hor8e,$«Os  Steel  two-horse, $81 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  LISSENDBM,  Stockton, 
Oallfornla. 


rupture; 


PILES  and  all  Rectal  Dis 
eases  PosmviLT  curid,  In 
from  80  to  60  days,  wrrH- 

ODT   OPSaATlON   OK  DITm- 
.  .  ,   .   TIOM  PROM  BII8INB8H.  AltO 

ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PRIVATE  AND 
CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  Striotor. 
AND  UainART  Troublss  CURED.  No  charge  unless  cure 
Is  effected.  Consultation  tree.  Call  or  address  for  nam- 
phlet  DRS.  PORTKRFIELD  &  L08KY,  838  Market  St 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


School  01  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
7fl8  MABKBT  ST.,  SAN  FBAN0I800, 0 AL 
Open  AU  Tear. 
A,  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Asaavlng  of  Ores,  tit;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay 
t3I^_aowptpe  Assay,  «10.    Full  course  of  aesaring,  feo 
iW  Rend  for  circular 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


uow  about  I  'al  farnia 
Itates,  send  for  the 
.  .aaTRAL  PRKNH. 

the  beat  Illustrated  and  Leading  Fanning  and  Horticultural 
Weakly  of  the  Far  West.   Trial,  Wo  for  3  mos.   Two  samLle 
ooplea,  lOo.  EatobUshad  1870.  DEWET  PtTBLiauiNaoO 
HO  Market  St.,  B.  r. 


THE  BEST 


-IS  THE— 


CHEAPEST. 


DON'T  BUY 

AN 

INFERIOR 
ARTICLE 

Because  it  is  more 
profitable  to  some 
one  else. 


SQUIRREL  AND  GOPHER  EXTERMINATOR  I 

IN   1-IiB.   AND  5-LB.  CANS. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING! COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAH  FSANCISCO,  CAL, 

Warehouse  aod  Wharf  at  Port  Ooeta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Grain  Id  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Cargoes  of  Wheat  furnished  Shippers  at  short  nottcs. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agrricoltaral  Implements,  Wagona,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited, 

B.  VAN  BVB3T.  Manager.  A.  M.  BBLT,  Assistant  Manager. 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST 


It  Will  Cost  Ton 
No  More  Than 
Other  Makes, 


Was  Awarded  the  Premium  at  State  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  OTHERS. 

WE  MAKE  THEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED. 
Please  note  that  an  8i-foot  mill  has  H  feet  more  wind  surf.ice  than  an  8-foot  m 

EVERY  MILL  GUARANTEED.         """^  '"'^'b'^SXt"*"""' 

Any  Mill  that  does  not  work  satisfactory  may  be  returned  to  us  and  we  will 
t>ay  the  freight  both  ways. 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY.  . 


405  &  407  Market  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Oal, 


IN  1893 


All  Roads  Lead  to  Chicago. 
FHE  CHICAGO.  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY 
LEADS  THE  VAN. 

EXCURSION  RATES  TO  THE  WORLD'S  PAIR. 

WRITE  OR  APPLY  TO  112  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

p.  D.  MBYBR,  Pass.  Agt.  O.  L.  OANPIBLD,  Qeo'l  Agt. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 

And  all  Articles  used  

by  Hunters  and        P^""*"" GUNS  TAKES 
Anglers.  ^^JP  EXCHANGE, 

<3r:BQ.  rj^.  SSXVJBTTXI,  525  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISOU 


Coiiiini$$iop  )lerctiapt$. 


».STEINHAGE:N  &  C9 


[CominissiQn  Merctianrs 


%ns  a  408  DAVIS  ;?t s p 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AID  PIALIBS  m  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Green  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonalgnmenta. 
808  ft  310  Davis  8t„         San  FranolMo. 

[P.  0.  Box  1»B«.) 
JVtJdMlffnmeiili  BoUdtad. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

BOl,  608,  SOS.  B07  A  BOO  Front  St., 
And  800  Waahlnfirton  St,  SAN  PRAMOIBOO. 

*-v-imvr-Fi-»=»  y%.  T. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GRBHN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POCI.TBT,E008,OAME,OBAIN,PBODUOB 
AND  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS. 

CommisgioD  MerchaDts. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  UTS. 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIQNMENTS  SOLICITED,    PROMPT  RffTDIUIL 
418,  41B  A  417  Waehlntfton  St., 

(P,  O.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISOO. 


MUORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  Oallfomia  St.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Franolsco  Produce  Exchange, 


rPersonal  attention  griveo  to  sales  and  liberal  advaooat 
made  on  Gonsljn>n^ents  at  low  rates  of  Intereel. 


(■nABUSHU)  1864.1 

GEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Olay  Street  and  SB  Commercial  Street 
Sii  PsANcisoo,  Cal. 
ia"8HIPPIN0  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY.'** 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

ANT) 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
Indlce.tlon,  lltllou»ni-i».  lloB.lochc,  Con.tl- 

6 •lion,  I>Tappp.U.  t  hronic  l.lver  1  roubles, 
IzElncAS,  Bud  i'oinplexlon,  l^y.entery, 
OITennlve  Breath,  and  all  dlMrder.  of  the 
Stumaeh,  l.IviT  and  Itowcl.. 

Kipans  Tabules  contain  nothlnfr  Injurious  to 
the  moat  delicate  constittition.  Piea^mt  to  take, 
safe,  effectual.  Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  hj  dr^rglBts.  A  trial  bottle  Best  by  mall 
on  receipt  of  16  cents.  Address 
THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO..<; 
JO  SPRUCE  HTREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


III  H  U  n    I  Minmg,  Ditching.  Pumnlitg, 


WPI I ' 

■  ■  Wild  and  SUam:  Healing  Boiler,,  Aa,  »!» 

■  ■   ■■       ^n<iy  you  to  sena  SSo.  for  incfcloptdla,  of 

1500  engraving,.  The  America n  Wsll  Works.  Aurora,IIL 
also-  Uuo».4o,  111.;  Dallas,  Tex.:  Sydney.  N  &  W 


— ^         — .  LADIES,  unless  yuu  wish  free  tor  oos 

IJflJ^    1  )  \  ear  either  "Success  with  Flowers," 

_  _  .  _  I  Vick's   Floral  Monthly,"  "  Ubdle** 

K,  Hi  A  11  >  Hume  Journal,"  "  Ilouwhcid,"  "  Do- 

—  (  niestic  Mrnthlv,"  and  (  there  BnclnM 

'X  XllfcS.  J  2o  stamp  for  deUils  to  BItURA  CO.. 

'  "^220  Sansome  street,  San  Frandaco 


April  8,  1893. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  April  s,  1893. 
Dealings  in  wheat  have  been  much  interrupted 
during  the  week  by  the  Easter  holidays.  No  busi- 
ness was  done  abroad  Friday,  Saturday  or  Monday, 
and  in  the  United  Slates  exchanges  were  cleared  on 
the  two  first-named  days.  An  election  occurred  in 
Chicago  Tuesday,  so  that  we  have  no  reports  for 
that  market  on  that  day.  But  Chicago,  notwith- 
standing later  inactivity,  presented  the  only  feature 
of  interest  in  the  market  during  the  week.  As  we 
have  before  pointed  out,  prices  on  the  Board  of 
Trade  there  had  been  comparatively  higher  than 
elsewhere,  and  the  market  has  presented  more  ac- 
tivity, due  largely  to  a  corner  in  May  wheat.  John 
and  Michael  Cudahy  the  the  well-known  pork 
packers  were  at  the  head  of  a  gigantic  bull  clique, 
which  managed  to  secure  control  of  about  11,000,000 
bushels  of  contract  wheat.  Chicago  warehouses 
were  full  to  overflowing,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
charier  vessels  in  order  to  make  room  for  wheal. 
The  Board  of  Trade,  at  a  secret  session  declared 
that  a  storage  emergency  existed,  and  extra 
emergency-houses  would  be  created  as  applications 
were  made. 

The  fact  was  not  known  until  about  noon  Wed- 
nesday. Meantime  in  the  early  trading,  with  Kan- 
sas and  the  whole  West  clear,  according  to  the 
weather  map,  and  no  prospect  of  rain,  the  shorts 
were  excited  and  pushed  prices  ut  until  the  clique 
began  to  sell,  realizing  heavily.  The  early  advance 
was  aided  by  statements  that  Secretary  Mohler  of 
Kansas,  had  said  the  good  rain  reports  throughout 
the  State  were  bogus  and  private  reports  from  the 
State  were  bad.  When  the  clique  began  to  sell,  how- 
ever, and  the  action  of  the  board  became  known  there 
was  a  great  rush  to  buy  and  prices  went  up  in 
jump5,  but  they  tumbled  within  a  few  minutas  from 
82K  cents  to  75K  cents.  But  at  the  bottom  the 
shorts  who  sold  on  the  way  down  began  to  take 
profits  and  there  was  quite  a  rapid  recovery  to  79 
cents.  Later  the  market  weakened  again  and 
closed  at  78K  cents.  Thn  clique  had  been  selling 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  it  was  supposed  had  got 
rid  of  over  3,000,000  bushels.  Business  was 
almost  paralyzed  for  a  time,  and  rumors  were  cur- 
rent of  large  private  settlements  by  the  clique.  In 
the  excitement  of  the  break  much  wheat  was  thrown 
on  the  market  on  stoploss  orders. 

The  whole  movement  was  speculative,  and  not  the 
result  of  genuine  crop  or  market  conditions.  The 
market  has  meantime  fairly  recovered  from  its  de- 
moralization, and  matters  are  in  much  the  same 
shape  at  Chicago  as  before  the  break. 

Business  in  San  Francisco  has  been  limited.  The 
ruUng  price  for  export  wheat  is  $1.23^,  though  in 
some  cases  $1.25  is  realized.  But  sales  at  any  figure 
are  not  general.  Neither  buyers  nor  sellers  are 
anxious.  The  declining  tendency  and  lowering  of 
figures,  which  have  been  the  main  characteristics  of 
the  market  for  two  or  three  weeks,  have  been  absent 
during  the  week  past,  and  quotations  from  day  to 
day — so  far  as  they  have  been  given  at  all — have 
been  about  the  same. 

The  continued  wet  weather  is  causing  uneasiness 
among  farmer=.  There  are  renewed  predictions  of  a 
short  crop  in  California,  bnt  we  expect  it  to  be  about 
average.  In  some  localities  the  damage  has  been 
material;  and  in  others  the  acreage  has  been  much 
smaller  than  usual,  but  in  the  San  Joaquin  an  un- 
usually heavy  yield  is  anticipated,  and  also  in 
Southern  California.  It  looks  now  as  though  the 
excess  and  deficit  in  the  several  locolities  will  about 
balance.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  foretold  what  new 
conditions  will  arise  between  now  and  harvest. 

The  total  wheat  shipments  from  San  Francisco 
during  the  month  of  March  were  783.674  centals, 
valued  at  $986,915.  Since  January  ist  the  shipments 
were  3.360,298  centals,  valued  at  $4,335,010,  against 
3,183,432  centals  for  the  first  three  months  of  1892, 
valued  at  $5. 383, 285.  In  March,  1892,  the  exports 
were  598,308  centals,  valued  at  $966  509.  There 
were  14  vessels  cleared  with  wheat  m  the  past  month. 
Only  one  vessel  in  March  had  a  cargo  of  wheat, 
valued  at  ab^ut  $100,000,  the  Simla.  The  clear- 
ances comprised  7  vessels  for  Queenstown,  2  for 
Hull,  3  for  Liverpool,  i  for  Grinsby,  and  i  for 
Plymouth.  Two  of  the  vessels  clearing  in  the  past 
month  were  loaded  on  owners'  account,  against  7  in 
February  and  12  in  January. 

The  wheat  crop  of  India  dates  from  April  ist,  so 
that  the  cereal  year  of  1892-93  is  now  practically  at 
an  end.  The  crop  for  the  year  just  closed  was 
practically  the  same  as  in  1889-90,  and  the  smallest, 
with  that  exception,  in  eight  years.  The  crop  is 
given  at  26,790.000  quarters,  or  214,320,000  bushels. 
Estimating  the  last  eight  weeks  of  (he  year,  the  ex- 
ports from  the  last  crop  have  been  3,600,000  quar- 
ters, or  a  little  over  one-eighth  of  the  total  yield.  It 
is  only  within  the  past  decade  that  India  has  be- 
come a  wheat  exporter.  For  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1880,  its  exports  were  reported  at  only  200,000 
quariers.  In  the  following  year  the  quantity  was 
given  at  510,000  quarters,  and  in  the  year  following 
that  1,712,000  quarters.  How  much  wheat  was 
raised  in  India  those  years,  we  do  not  know,  nor  for 
the  following  three  years,  when  the  exports  were  4,- 
869,000,  3,253,000  and  4,920,000  quarters  respec- 
tively. Smce  then  the  yield  and  exports  have  been 
as  follows: 

Year  ending  Crop,  Exports, 

March  31.  Quarters.  Quarters. 

1886   35  930,000  4,046,000 

1887   36,100,000  4,900.000 

1888   29,800,000  3,160,000 

1889   33,100,000  4,100,000 

1890   26700,000  3,230,000 

1891   28,200,000  3,260,000 

1892   34,400,000  7,052,000 

1893   26,790,000  3,600,000 

Totals   250.990,000  33,348,000 

Yearly  average   3t.373'7SO  4.168,500 

As  a  rule,  i^H  percent  of  the  crop  is  available  for 
export.  That  is  what  the  average  for  the  eight 
years  shows.  For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1892, 
the  exports  were  exceptionally  heavy,  bemg  over 
so  per  cent  of  the  crop  for  that  year.  How  that 
happened  is  not  clear,  as  the  other  years  show  a 
very  even  trade.    In  the  United  Slates  the  wheat 


crop  is  more  than  double  that  of  India,  and  the 
quantity  available  for  export  is  at  least  40  per  cent 
of  the  crop,  but  India  has  about  four  times  the 
population  of  the  United  Slates,  and  if  her  people 
were  as  great  bread-eaters  as  those  in  this  country, 
she  would  have  no  wheat  for  export,  but  would  have 
to  import  foreign  wheat  or  greatly  increase  her  na- 
tive product. 

Visible  Supply  of  Wheat  In  March. 

During  each  week  of  March  the  visible  supply  of 
wheat  in  this  country  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
was  reported  as  follows: 

Week  ending —  Bushels. 

4th  79,241,000 

nth  79,104,000 

i8th  79,021,000 

25th  78,211,000 

The  last  weekly  report  showed  a  decrease  of  i,- 
030,000  bushels  for  the  month.  On  the  ist  inst.  the 
visible  supply  was  reported  at  77,655,000  bushels. 

Visible  Grain  Supply. 

New  York,  April  3. — The  foUowmg  is  the  visible 
grain  supply:  Whent,  77,655,000  bushels,  a  de- 
crease of  556.000;  corn,  15,317,000  bushels,  an  in- 
crease of  216,000;  oats,  4  533,000  buahels,  a  decrease 
of  21,000;  rye,  895,000  bustiels,  a  decrease  of  59,000; 
barley,  1,116,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  57,000. 

Food  Supply  of  the  World. 

The  recent  very  elaborate  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  covers  the  population  of  every 
part  of  the  habitable  globe,  even  mcluding  islands 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  the  small  foreign  de- 
pendencies of  tbe  European  countries.  It  also 
covers  the  product  of  the  dilTerent  crops  at  each  and 
all  of  the  centers  of  population,  the  figures  being 
tabulated  in  detail.  In  order  to  arrive  at  some  idea 
of  the  aggregated  supplies  of  staple  crops  in  each 
section  ol  the  globe,  the  American  Agriculturist 
condensed  the  whole  of  the  Department's  immense 
mass  of  statistics  into  one  table,  giving  separately 
the  population  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America  and 
Australasia,  together  with  the  average  per  annual 
production  over  a  period  of  10  years,  1880-90,  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  tobacco, 
cotton  and  wool,  and  also  separately  the  average 
supply  per  head  of  each  product  in  each  continent. 
The  result  of  this  condensed  tabulation  is  as  follows: 


Europe— Population.. 

Wheat  

Corn  

Osts  

Rye  

Barley  

Potatoes  

Tobacco,  a  

Cotton,  b  

Wool,  a  

Asia— Population  


 349,166.000 

Bushels.  P.  Head. 
..1,264,600,000 
..  3fi8,016,0)0 
.1,626,164,000 
,.1,267,980,000 
..  642,836,000 
..2,663,506,000 
,.  442,411,000 
12,0  0 
,.  762,689,000 


3.6 
1.0 
4.7 
3.6 
1.9 
7.6 
1.3 


Wheat  

Corn  

Oats  

Rye  

Barley  

Potatoes  

Tobacco,  a  

Cotton,  i»  

Wool,  a  

Africa— Population. , 


Wheat  

Corn  

Oats  

Rye  

Barley  

Potatoes  

Tobacco,  a    

Cotton,  b  

Wool,  a  

America— Population. 


2.2 

 677,249,000 

Bushels.   P.  Head. 
341,285,000  .6 
824,000   


22,411,000 
32.027,000 

1,762,000 
94,391,000 

3,350,000 
193,525,000 


.1 

2.0a 
.3 


 9,620,000 

Bushels.  P.  Head. 
34,^130,000  3.4 
15,525,000  1.7 


44,678,000 
165,000 
264,000 
1,027,000 
131,482,000 


40  Oa 
13.0 


Bushels. 


Wheat  

Corn  

Oats  

Rye  

Barley  

Potatoes  

Tobacco,  a  

Cotton,  b  

Wool,  a  

Australasia- Population.. 


Wheat  

Corn  

Oats  

Rye  

Barley  

Potatoes  

Tobacco,  o... 

Cotton,  b  

Wool,  a  

a  Pounds, 
loupe  only. 


.  479,671,000 
..1,706.964,000 

.  594,961,000 

.  27,340,000 

.  79  679,000 

.  169,864,000c 

.  499,085,000 

.  11,1,55,000 

.  746,375,000 


.88,860,000 
P.  Head. 


Bushels. 
36,295,000 
6,828,000 
17,045.000 
73,000 
2,673,000 
15,879,000 
3,713,000 
2,000 
560,000,000 


5.4 

19.2 
6,7 
.3 
.9 
1.9 
5.6 
60.0a 
8.4 

..3,997,000 
P.  Head. 
9.0 
1  7 
4.2 


.7 
3.9 
.9 

137.0 


c  Bales,    b  United  States  and  Ouade- 


This  table  shows  that  Australasia  produces  the 
largest  proportion  of  wheat,  nine  bushels  per  head 
of  its  population,  which  is  less  thin  4,000,000  peo- 
ple, while  America,  including  Canada  and  South 
America  as  well  as  the  United  States,  comes  next 
with  an  average  production  of  5.4  bushels  of  wheat 
per  head  of  its  population,  Europe  producing  3,6 
bushels  per  head,  Africa  3.4  and  Asia  only  % 
bushel.  In  both  corn  and  oats  America  leads,  its 
production  of  corn  being  19  2  bushels  per  head  and 
of  oats  6.7  bushels.  While  there  is  but  little  corn 
grown  in  other  continents  Europe  grows  more  oats 
than  does  America,  although  its  average  per  head 
of  population  is  two  bushels  less.  Europe  fur- 
nishes almost  all  the  rye  and  barley,  although  in 
per  capita  production  Africa  leads  with  n%  bushels 
of  barley,  mostly  grown  in  Algeria  and  Egypt  and 
some  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  average 
yield  of  potatoes  in  Europe,  7.6  bushels,  appears 
somewhat  heavy  as  compared  with  less  than  two 
bushels  per  head  of  population  in  America,  Aus- 
tralasia having  almost  four  bushels  per  head.  In 
tobacco,  of  course,  America  leads  with  an  average 
production  of  5  6  pounds  per  head  of  population, 
Europe  coming  next  with  1.3  pounds;  and  in  cotton 
also  America  leads  with  an  average  of  50  pounds 
per  head,  Africa  ranking  next  with  40  pounds.  In 
wool,  as  might  be  expected,  Australasia  is  prom- 
inent with  an  axerage  yield  of  137  pounds  of  raw 
wool  per  head  of  population,  a  though  the  largest 
aggregate  quantity  annually  produced  is  in  Europe, 
with  America  next  and  Australasia  ranking  only 
third. 

Other  Cereals. 

There  is  a  slightly  weaker  feeling  in  feed  barley, 
but   it  has  not  materially  affected  tbe  market. 


Holders  of  choice  barley  have  confidence  in  the 
future,  and  are  not  anxious  to  sell;  so,  while  the  de- 
mand is  not  active,  the  general  tone  is  fair,  and 
prices  are  sustained.  The  demand  for  brewing  is 
very  good,  and  trade  is  of  respectable  volume  for 
first  qualities. 

Oats  on  jobbing  account  sell  fairly  well,  and  the 
feeling  is  steady.  The  demand,  however,  is  not 
particularly  strong,  and  buyers  have  rather  the  bet- 
ter of  the  situation.  Parcels  especially  choice  sell 
readily  at  full  figures. 

Corn  is  slow  and  inactive.  The  market  is  in 
plentiful  supply. 

Rye  is  dull. 

Oranges. 

The  Eastern  orange  market  shows  no  signs  of  im- 
provement, and  it  now  seems  altogether  probable 
that  materially  higher  prices  cannot  be  realized  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  season.  A  meeting  of  southern 
California  orange-growers  was  held  yesterday  in 
Los  Angeles  to  take  steps  toward  organization  for 
next  season.  It  is  realized  that  nothing  can  be 
done  for  this  year's  crop,  and  matters  must  take 
their  course.  Indiscriminate  consignments  and 
auction  sales  are  blamed  for  this  result. 

Less  than  half  the  orange  crop  has  gone  forward 
from  California,  and  it  is  even  feared  that  part  of 
the  remainder  may  become  unmerchantable.  Yes- 
terday, in  Chicago,  Riverside  Seedlings  brought 
$2.25,  and  Navels  sold  on  on  average  at  about  $2.75, 
Growers  will  lose  no  money  at  these  prices,  but  they 
think  they  ought  to  have  more.  In  fact,  only  choice 
qualities  secure  these  prices.  On  March  22d,  there 
was  an  auction  sale  in  Philadelphia,  when  California 
Navels  went  at  an  average  of  $1.75,  which  leaves 
the  grower  only  about  25  cents  a  box,  net.  In  New 
York,  it  is  reported  that  California  Navels  are  in 
rather  better  demand,  at  from  $3  to  $3.25.  This 
fruit  is  not  yet  well  known  in  New  York,  but  it  is 
expected  that,  by  next  season,  there  will  be  a  good 
demand  for  Navels  there.  Two  carloads  of  oranges 
shipped  to  England  have  done  well— particularly  the 
second — but  a  third  from  Riverside  fared  badly.  It 
missed  a  steamer  and  was  26  days  on  the  road,  ar- 
riving in  bad  condiition.  Prices  realized  were  about 
$1.45  (f.  o.  b.  in  California),  leaving  a  small  margin 
of  profit. 

The  troubles  that  seem  to  confront  California  or- 
anges on  tbe  Atlantic  coast  are  mainly  disadvanta- 
geous competition  with  the  Florida  product,  freights 
from  that  State  being  cheaper;  and  the  fact  that  the 
California  orange  is  comparatively  unknown  there. 
These  are  in  part  reasons  why  such  poor  prices  have 
been  realized  in  the  extreme  East.  In  the  middle 
West,  however,  California  oranges  do  better.  The 
world's  fair  demand  ought  to  help  the  California 
fruit  out  yet. 

Locally,  the  situation  remains  unchanged.  Prices 
are  comparatively  low,  and  we  may  expect  no  ma- 
terial changes  during  the  season. 

Apples  of  choice  quality  are  very  scarce  and  high. 
Most  coming  in  are  of  poor  quality.  Some  from 
Siskiyou  are  choice,  and  sell  readily. 

Mexican  limes  are  lower. 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  trade  in  dried  fruits  is  exceedingly  light' 
stocks  having  been  pretty  well  cleaned  up  both  here 
and  in  the  East.  The  healthy  tone  will  no  doubt 
prevail  until  the  new  crop,  and  the  opening  for  this 
years  products  will  undoubtedly  be  at  good  prices. 
What  the  condition  will  be  later  cannot  now  be  sur- 
mised.   A  local  authority  says: 

"  April  and  May  are  usually  the  months  when 
there  is  the  best  demand  for  dried  products,  owing 
to  small  quantities  of  fresh  fruits  other  than  oranges 
in  market,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  this 
season  will  be  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

"  The  new  crop  will  probably  be  later  than  usual, 
owing  to  the  backward  spring,  which  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  expecting  a  demand  that  will 
speedily  exhaust  remaining  stocks.  Reports  from 
most  of  the  fruit-producing  sections  of  the  State  in- 
dicate an  abundant  crop  of  everything  except  apri- 
cots, which  are  conceded  by  most  growers  to  be 
extremely  light. 

"  Danger  from  late  frost  is  not  yet  over,  but  bar- 
ring any  injury  to  the  fruit  from  this  cause  present 
prospects  are  for  one  of  the  largest  crops  of  peaches 
and  prunes  ever  produced  in  this  State." 

Provisions. 

The  cut  of  two  cents  in  Eastern  hams  that  has 
occurred  in  San  Frencisco  has  not  been  merited  by 
conditions,  but  is  partly  due  to  a  local  war  among 
dealers.  Lard  is  cheaper,  but  bacon  has  been  well 
sustained.  Supplies  in  all  lines  of  pork  products 
continue  to  be  exceedingly  light  everywhere;  but 
non-consumption  has  interfered  with  further  advance 
in  prices,  and  has  aided  the  combination  of  packers 
in  forcing  down  prices.  Of  a  recent  down  turn  in 
Chicago,  the  Breeders'  Gazette  says:  "One  looks  in 
vain  for  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  shrinkage  of  20  @ 
25c.  per  100  lbs,  that  prices  have  been  subjected  to. 
The  supply  was  no  larger  than  for  the  previous  six 
days,  and  there  was  no  falling  off  in  the  Eastern  de- 
mand. Buyers  profess  to  believe  that  April  will 
show  a  very  material  increase  in  the  supply,  pointing 
to  the  improving  quality  of  the  arrivals  as  an  argu- 
ment in  support.  They  are  'bearing'  the  market 
on  the  strength  of  that  possibility,  but  that  they  will 
succeed  in  forcing  prices  much  below  their  present 
level  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful.  For  March  the 
receipts  will  show  a  decrease  from  last  March  of 
about  228,000,  while  in  comparison  with  March, 
1891,  there  is  a  loss  of  over  450,000. "  So  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  shortage  has  been  by  no  means  sup- 
plied; nor  does  it  seem  likely  to  be  soon. 

Poultry  and  Eggs. 

Favorable  conditions  continue  in  poultry,  though 
prices  are  somewhat  less  than  last  week.  But  the 
reduction  has  not  been  material,  nor  does  it  indicate 
a  permanent  declining  tendency  in  the  whole  situa- 
tion. Ducks  are  scarce,  and  prices  very  firm. 
Turkeys  sell  readily  at  20  @  21c. 

Eggs  are  very  plentiful,  and  the  recent  improve- 
ment in  tone  has  been  checked.  It  is  believed,  bow- 
ever,  that  a  few  days  more  will  see  an  advance  in 
present  low  prices. 

Butter  and  Cheese. 

The  bottom  i-  thought  to  have  been  reached  in 
butter,  and  conditions  are  slightly  improved.  Ship- 
ping orders  have  been  large,  and  have  been  of  mi- 
terial  aid  in  disposing  of  surplus  stocks.  Much 
fresh  butter  has  been  packed  and  stored  away,  while 
about  twenty  carloads  altogether  have  been  sent 


East.  Extra  choice  is  sold  at  fair  prices,  but  th- 
market  is  still  wholly  in  favor  of  buyers. 

No  change  in  cheese  quotations  has  occurred  dur- 
ing the  week.    The  market  is  dull. 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes  are  very  firm  and  notable  advances  have 
occurred  in  several  varieties.  Receipts  are  light  and 
stocks  small.  Sellers  have  no  trouble  at  all  in  find- 
ing buyers  at  advanHgeous  rates.  Choice  onions 
are  firm.  The  general  tendency  in  new  vegetables 
is  downward  as  the  season  advances,  and  most 
prices  are  lower.  Asparagus  is  now  quoted  by  the 
box  instead  of  pound.  New  potatoes  are  reduced. 
Rhubarb  holds  its  own,  receipts  being  moderate. 
Green  peas  come  in  freely.  Cucumbers  are  lower. 
Bayo  and  pink  beans  have  both  advanced. 

Wool. 

No  reliable  quotations  can  yet  been  given  on  wool. 
Some  sales  have  taken  place,  but  on  private  terms. 
Thomas  Denigan,  Son  &  Co.,  say: 

"  Wool  is  coming  forward  liberally,  chiefly  year's 
fleece.  The  wools  of  six  to  eight  months  growth 
will  commence  to  arrive  from  now  on,  and  early 
clips,  with  condition,  will  find  ready  sile,  as  the 
shippers  are  prepared  to  operate  freely  on  good 
wool.  So  far,  only  one  or  two  clips  of  long  wool 
have  been  placed,  but  more  ective  movement  may 
be  expected  very  soon.  Quotations  are  the  asking 
prices,  and  both  buyers  and  sellers  will  soon  come 
together."  One  hundred  thousand  pounds  are  said 
to  have  changed  hands. 

Miscellaneous. 

Following  Lent,  the  demand  for  beef  is  better,  and 
the  market  is  firm.  Hogs  are  easy  and  lower.  Mut- 
ton is  a  little  cheaper.  Lamb  has  a  decling  ten- 
dency. 

Honey  prices  are  firm,  stocks  being  small. 

Walnuts  and  soft  shell  almonds  are  scarce.  Other 
varieties  are  in  good  supply. 

The  market  for  hay  is  dull,  though  prime  wheat 
hay  sells  at  full  figures. 

Hops  are  dull  here  and  in  the  East. 

Bran  has  advanced  $1  per  ton  and  middlings  are 
firm. 

The  strawberry  season  is  at  hand,  and  several 
consignments  of  early  choice  product  are  in,  coming 
from  Mountain  View. 


Grain  Futures, 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

April.    May.    June.     July,    Aug.  Sept. 
Thursday....  5s06Jd   SsOS^d   SsOSJd   SsOTid   SsOS  d  6sl8Jd 

Friday  

Saturday  \\ 

Monday  

Tuesday         EsOB  d  6s07  d  5B07Jd   ftsCSSd  SsOOid  5e69jd 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  careoes  for  o£F 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  ihe  past  week: 
O.  O.     P  8.    N.  D.  Market,  for  P.  8. 

Thursday... 28s9d     29s6d     28s9d  Very  Quiet 

Friday  

Saturday  

Monday  

Tue»d»y....28s6d    23s6d     28a6d  Quiet 

To-day  s  cahle^am  Is  as  follow: 

Liverpool,  April  5.— Wheat— Firm  at  the  advance. 
California  spot  lots,  Sslld;  off  coast,  28s6d;  just  shipped, 
296Bd;  nt^arly  riue,  28s6d;  cargoea  oft  coast,  steadily  held; 
on  passage,  higher  prices  asked,  but  no  advance  estab- 
lished; Mark  Lane  wheat,  quiet. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  bushel  of  wheat 
for  tbe  past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day.  April.  June.  Aug. 

Thursday   74i  77| 

Friday  

Saturday  

Monday   74S       76i  773 

Tuesday  ;   748       77J  78i 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
New  York,  April  5.  -  Wheat-77Jc  for  May;  79ic  for 
July  and  80Sc  for  .September. 

Chicago. 

Day.  March.    May.  July. 

Thursday   76i        78i  73} 

Friday  

Saturday  

Monday   77|  73i 

Tuesday   81J  73} 

The  following  is  to-dasr's  telegram— per  bushel: 
Chicago,  April  5  — Wlieat— 79Jc  for  May;  75|o  for  July 
and  75io  for  September. 

WHEAT. 

March  May. 

Thursday,  highest  t$l  30    «1  26J 

lowest   tl  26}    1  25} 

Friday,  Ughest  

"  lowest  

Saturday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Monday,  highest   tl  30      1  25j 

lowest   tl  26}     1  26} 

Tuesday,  highest   tl  30      1  26s 

lowest  '   tl  26}     1  25i 

tMUling. 

Thf  following  are  to-day's  recorded  fiale«  on  Call: 
Wheat  -  Morning  — Informal  Sefsion-May.  3f0  tons,  $1 
26i;  20  ■,  $I.-,!6J;  2  0,  «1  26;  BtO,  SI  25J.  December-lOO  tons 
$1.32};  HO,  SI. 32;  200,  ttl.31J;  300.  S1.315  ?!  cfl.  Reitnlar  Ses- 
siun--May,  5U0  tons,  S12H};  600,  .?1.26l;  2400,  S1.20i  De- 
cember, 300  tons,  $1.32  W  ctl.  Afternoon- May,  200  tons, 
$1.2  i:  too,  $1.26^:  lOUO,  $1  263  December,  300  tons,  $1.32}; 
300,  $1.32}  ^  ctl.  " 
BARLEY. 

March.  May. 

Thursday,  highest  $*1  05  878 

lowest   *92}  *87| 

Friday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Saturday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Monday,  highest   *1  05  87| 

lowest   *92i  874 

Tuesday,  highest   "1  02J  874 

lowest   *92J  874 

•Brewing. 

Th«  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barley   Reg  lar  -  December.  100  tons,  89c.  May.  100  tons. 
87  jc.    Seller  1893,  new.  200  tons,  85}c     ctl.    Afternoon  — 
Seller  1893,  new,  100  tons,  85}c;  30O,  86Jo.    December,  200 
tons,  89c  ^  ctl.   

Markets  by  Telegraph. 

California  Products  and  Prices. 

New  York,  April  2.— There  is  a  general  slow  open- 
ing of  sprine  trade,  and  Pacific  produce  has  to  share 
in  the  inactivity.  But  as  Lent  has  terminated,  and 
local  trade  may  be  improved  thereby  and  better  roads 
may  shortly  favor  replenishment  of  country  wants, 
dealers  are  less  despondent  than  they  have  been  for 
i.ome  weeks  past.  It  is  re  orted  here  that  some  mis- 
leading reports  have  been  sent  to  the  Coast  which 
underestimate  the  offering  of  California  canned  and 
dried  fruits  In  the  Ea>jtern  markets 

The  leading  dealers  in  sucti  goods  desire  to  state 
that  there  is  an  unquestionable  pressure  upon  the 
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muket  for  the  time  belDK  of  canned  fruits  particu- 
larly, and  as  fnr  dried  fruits  of  a  perishable  nature 
any  unsold  quantity  is  an  unwelcome  surplus  when 
steady  wariri  weather  approaches. 

Canned  Fmits— The  recent  cheerless  attitude  pre- 
vails, and  incidental  buvers  make  the  most  of  the 
weak  feeling  and  the  ample  availsblllty  of  supplies. 
Standard  tjeaches  have  sold  at  $1.65;  pears,  $1.50; 
apricots.  $1.80. 

Evaporated  peaches  are  pressed  for  sale  at  11  cents. 

Prunes  sustain  the  last  graded  list,  13  cents  being 
the  extreme  for  large. 

Raisins— Excepting  the  facts  that  Califomiss  have 
had  a  better  run  against  Valencias  than  was  expected 
at  the  outKet,  snd  that  the  supply  is  in  good  hands  to 
use  them  up.  there  is  nothing  to  say  of  material  In- 
terest to  the  roa*t  The  long  cold  season  has  made 
consumption  show  well.  Jobbing  prices  are  rarely 
under  fi  emits  for  hags  in  store;  the  control  has  paid 
bik  cents  for  'everal  new  in^tallment«. 

Apricots— Fancy  marks  are  about  gone;  the  re- 
mainder are  quoted  at  lo  to  16  cents. 

Wool— It  has  been  about  the  lightest  trading  week 
of  the  season  at  the  seaboard 

New  York  sold  only  ijo.oro  pounds  of  Domestic- 
more  than  half  pulled,  the  rest  odds  and  ends 

Philadelphia  reports  only  a  small  tradu  with  small 
mills.  ,  ^ 

Boston  sold  only  1,606,000  lbs  of  Domestic,  the  most 
part  Territorial;  25,000  lbs  of  California  Spring  were 
sold  at  18  (d  20c.  Trade  in  Foreign  was  large,  the 
sales  being  2.811,000  l>w.  563,000  lbs  ol  which  were 
Australian  and  a  good  block  of  Montevideo,  i"  ustra- 
lian  has  a  lower  range,  from  30c  to  S8c  The  higher 
grades  have  been  absorbed.  Domestic  wool  will  not 
be  likely  to  get  much  steady  attention,  as  the  new 
clip  is  BO  near.  In  fact,  there  are  already  searchers 
for  early  shorn  and  sheep's-back  stock.  For  the  rem- 
nants on  hand  old  prices  rule  firm,  and  the  prospect 
for  new,  if  choice,  is  bright. 

Borax— The  lust  quotations  are  not  weakened  by 
large  supplies,  as  the  demand  should  soon  enlarge. 

Lima  Beans— Sales  unimportant,  $2.20  spot  a  bushel 
being  regarded  a  full  price. 

Mustard  -ieed- Brown  California  is  easier,  and 
quoted  at  4^c. 

Hops— Brewers  make  frequent  calls  for  small  lots, 
taking  prime  State  at  19  cents.  This  grade  of  hops  is 
running  down,  and  dealers  say  they  will  not  break 
into  the  top  classification  to  humor  this  peddling 
demand  The  best  rate  of  the  week  was  a  small  line 
of  Pacifies  at  22  cents.  Con  ntry  prices  are  stroi.g  at  20 
cents.  Porcign  markets  remain  quiet,  evidently  feel- 
ing the  weight  of  what  has  been  forced  abroad.  Ex- 
ports lor  the  week,  S26  bales. 

California  Fruits  In  Chicago. 

Chic.kgo,  April  4  — Calllornia  Dried  Fruits  — The 
market  is  quiet  and  previous  quotations  are  repeated. 

Raisins— London  layers.  Three  Crown,  ^  box,  $1  40 
(<*$1.60;  do  Three  f'rown  fancy,  *1.75t*l  86;  loo'-e  Mus- 
catels, Three  (  rown,  according  to  quality,  81.25<ai..35; 
do  Four  Crown,  sks.,  V  lb  f%i^6c;  do  Three  Crown, 
5>i(*554c:  do  Two  (;rowu,  5c:  do  seedless,  according 
to  condition  and  quality,  4i.Jid!Bc.  Prunes— 40  to  50 
to  the  pound,  in  sacks,  liiic;  .50  to  60,  12c;  60  to  70. 
UK";  ™  to  'IJic;  80  to  90,  \0^:c;  90  to  100,  loc;  100 
to  120.  9%c.   Apricots— New,  choice  lo  fancy,  sacks, 

lb,  16tai7c;  new,  fair  to  good.  \6ifll6}4c.  Peaches- 
Peeled,  25  lb  boxes.  "S*  lb.  22i<«24c;  peeled,  sacks.  20® 
22c  unpecled,  12yyrr\s%c.  Nectarines— Red,  sacks, 
^Ib,  ll<ai2c;  white,  i2(''13c. 

Oranges— Th"  market  for  California  Oranges  is 
quoted  easy,  due  to  a  gnod  supply  with  a  good  many 
offering  them:  this  makes  eood  competi'ion  to  sell. 
We  quote  California  Oranges— Seed linps,  j»  bx.  128  to 
216  to  the  box,  81  75@2  15;  250  to  300.  $1  7.5(«i  85;  260 
to  300,  common  smullv,  $1  25(<i$l  6'';  Riverside  Seed- 
lings, 128  to  216,  S2  26(»2  35;  260  to  300,  $1  90;  Navels. 
200  to  216,  «2  60(*2  75;  96  to  176,  $2  75®3;  fancy  to  ex- 
tra, »3@S  50.   

General  Produce. 

Kxtra  choice  iu  good  packaffes  fetch  an  advauce  ou  top 
riuotatiouft,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  lesn  thau  thu  lower 
fluotationa.  Afkil  5,  1893. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS.       Do  good  1  22J@    1  23J 

Bayo,  ctl   2  90  'n  3  00  Do  fair  1  20  (g  

Butter   2  75  OT  3  no  |olf  Grades  1  05  (o)  1  124 

Pes   2  7Swef  2  80  ISonora  1  20  @  1  30 

Red   2  75  (a  3  00  j  HOPS. 

Pink   2  90  la  3  00  il892,  fair   16  @  - 

Small  White...  2  66  @  2  86  nood   17  (a  — 

Large  White...  2  70  W  2  80  Choice   18  @  — 

LioM   3  20  (fi!  FLOCR. 

Fid  Peaa.blk  eye  1  10  «t  1  65  Extra,city  mills  3  00  (a  — 

Do  green   2  00  @  2  25  Do  country  m'U. 3  90  @ 

Split   4  60  @  5  50  Superfine          2  60  C* 


BUTTER. 
Oal.,    poor  to 
fair.  It.   16  ® 


18  i 
20  S 
20  at 
23  ca 

15  @ 

16  (<t 


Do  g'd  to  choice 
DoGiltedged... 
Do  Creamery .. . 
Do  do  Giltedge. 
Eastern,  ladle.. 
Oal.  Pickled.... 

Cal.  Keg   15  @ 

East'rn  Crt  am'y    19  (g 

CHEESE. 
Oal.  choice 

cream  

Oo  fair  to  good. 
Do  Oiltedged.. 

Do  Skim  

Young  Amf  rica 

EGGS, 
Cal.  "88  Is,"  doz 

Do  shaky  

Do  candled.... 

Do  cboi;e   17 

Do  fresh  laid...     —  (a> 
Do  do  s'lcd  whte  — 
Do  selected   —  @ 


6  W 
13  (S 
10  @ 
12 


3  00 

NUTS -Jobbing. 
Walnuts,  hard 
ehell.  Cal.  tt>.. 
19  Do  soft  shell... 
21  Do  papi-r-ghell . . 
21  Ahuonds,  BftBhl 

-  Paper  shell   13  (g 

18  Hardshell   7  @  8 

Brazil   10  @  — 

Pecans,  small..      8@  10 

Do  large   14  @  16 

Peanuts   3i@  5i 

Filberts   10  (go  12 

U  Hickory   7  S  8 

11  Cbestnuta      ..      8  @  10 

-  I  ONIONS. 
64  Sllverskin       .   2  CO  (a  2  25 

12S  POTATOES. 

Rlrnr  Reds.     .  I  00  @  1  25 

-  Early  Rose,  ctl.  1  10  (g  1  25 

-  PeerlePB  .     ...     80  (g  90 

-  Do  do  Oregon..  1  50  'a  2  CO 

-  Swtet   1  50  @  1  75 

18  OregonBurV'ank  1  30  O  1  60 
17     Extra  choice  sell  for  more 

-  -  -  ^17  money 

Outside  prices  for  selected  POULTRY. 

large  eggs  and  Inside  prices  Hens,  doz          6  00      7  00 

for  mixed  sizes— small  eggs  Rooste's.  old...  5  51  W  fi  50 
are  bard  to  sell.  Do  young.      ..  7  00  @  9  00 

FEED.  Broilers,  small.  4  00  @  4  50 

Bran,  ton  14  50@  15  50  iDo  large  6  00  ®  B  00 

Feedmeal  25  0"@  26  00  Fryers   6  00  @  7  50 

Grd  Barley.... 20  om  21  (0  Ducks   7  00  ffl  7  50 

Middlings  19  50ta  22  00  Do  large   8  00  @960 

Oil  Cake  Meal. .  ®  35  OJ  Geese,  pair.     .  2  50  @  3  00 

HAY.  iTurkeys,  gohrr.    20  @  21 

Compressed  ..  7  00®  10  00  iTurkeys,  hens..  20  @  21 
Wheat,  per  ton.  7  00(<*      -  Do  dressed  20  (a  22 

Do  choice      ..  12  00  I    All  kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 

Wheat  and  oats  7  009  10  00  or  small,  «ell  at  less  thai 

Wild  Oats   7  00@   9  00  quoted;  if  large  and  iu  good 

f'ultirated  do  .  6  COv*  9  00  condition,  they  sell  Cor  more 

Barley   7  0OC<«  8  60  Itbau  iiuoted. 

Alfalfa   8  00®  10  60 


Olorer   7  00(a 

Straw,  bale   36® 

GRAIN,  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  ctl   80  ® 

Do  good    82J(g 

Do  choice   85  ® 


9  00  Manhattan  Egg 
60    Food  (Red  Ball 
Brand)  in  100- 
Ib.  CahiuetB...      -  ®1I  60 
PROVISIONS. 
87iOal.  bacon. 


Do  brewing          925®  102}'   heavy,  per  lb 

Do  Chevalier...   90®  Medium  

Do  do  Giltedge. 1  15  ®  Light  

Buckwheat  I  75  ®   2  PO  Lard  

Com,  white.... 1  05  ®   1  07t  Cal  sm'k'd  beef. 

YeUow.  large. ..1  Ht®  1  15  ;Hams,Cal  

Do  small  1  I2i(a>  1  16  iDoKastern. 

OaU.  milling...!  40  ®   1  60  SEEDS 

Feed,  choice.... 1  40  (S  145  Alfalfa   10® 

Do  good  1  3'4®  Clover,  Red....     15  ® 


Do  fair  1  30  ®  

Do  common.... 1  25  ®  

Surprise  1  50  ®  

Black  feed  1  OJlS  1  121 

Gray  1  26  @i   1  30 

Rye  1  10  (g  1  13 

Wheat,  milling 


White    30  ® 

Flaxseed  

Hemp   41® 

Do  brown   5  ® 

HONEY- 1892  Crop. 
White  cmb, 
2-Ih  frame. 


Gl'tedged.  ...1  30  ®  Do  do  1-lbframe 

Goodtochoioe  .l  27  ®   1  28  White  extracted 

Dp  fair  to  eood.l  2"J®   1  23j  Amlier  do  

Shippiog.choicel  22J®   125  Dark  do  

;6e«8wax,  lb  


9»® 
IIJM 

8  ® 


Frnits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected,  iu  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
iiuotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  April  6.  1S93. 

Limes,  Mex  ....  4  50  @  5  00  iCatrota,  ak   50  60 

Do  Cal   75  a  1  00  jOkra.  diy,  lb....     12ja  — 

Lemons,  hov.  ..  n  iiO  ®  3  75  Pannipe,  otl.,..  1  00  @  1  25 
Do  Sicily  choice  4  50  (S  6  00  i  Peppen,  dry,  lb      5  @  6 

Apples   35  la    65  jTurnip«,  ctl.  -  ®  60 

Do  Good   75^125  Cahhag  -  "Xl  lb«    75  85 

Do  Extra  choice  1  60  (a  2  00  Garlic.  ^  lb  . . . .        i(ft  li 

Pears   23  @  1  00  Cauliflower   40  @  50 

do  Winter  Nelis  1  00  @  1  60  (Vlery   60  m  60 

PerRinimo"8   50  @  1  00  Mushrooms, W  lb 

Oranges,  pr  bx-  Do,  Coniruon. . .  10® 

Navels, River'de  2  00  O  3  00  iDo.  Button   12  ® 

Do,  ButteCo...  —  @  —  Tomatoes,  box. 
«ee<irg,River'de  1  26  ®  1  50  l.strlug  lieani... 

Do,  Fresno          1  25  @  1  60  Bhuliarh,  bx  ...  1  25 

Do,  ButtR  Co. . .     —  (jt     —  [Green  Peas  ... .  3 

Extra  choice  fruit  for  special  Asparagus   3  _ 

purposes  sells  at  an  advance  Cucumber*,  doz  75  @  1  25 
on  outside  quotations  New  Potatoes . .      24ft*  3 

Beets,  sk   —  @    60  Artichokes,  doz    60  @  60 


Live  Stoofc. 


BEEF.  I  MUTTON. 

atall  fed.  64ia-  I  Wethers   84®— 

Grass  fed,  extra          6J«—  .Ewes   8  <S>— 

First  qualitv   6  @  RJ  Do  Spring.   1249— 

1«K>n>1  quality  5  &  6  I  HOGS. 

Third  quality  44®  5  .Light,  »  lb.  cents   H®— 

Bulls  and  thin  Cows..  .2  @-  iMedium   7 


VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  5407 

Do  Ught  7  a 8 

Dairy  7  »8 


Heavy  71®- 

;soft  6  @- 

Feeders  6}^— 

'<»ook  Rogs   6  Ol  61 

iDreased  91@10 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

{Continued  from  page  314.) 
State  University,  explained  the  system  of  free 
distribution  of  seeds  and  plants  from  that  in- 
stitution, showing  that  Patrons,  farmers  and 
others  having  rural  homes  in  the  State  might 
be  much  more  benefited  by  applying  for  arti- 
cles which  are  distributed  to  applicants 
who  pay  postage.  A  list  of  seeds  and  plants 
can  be  had  on  application  in  December  of 
each  year.  It  has  been  found  impracticable 
to  maintain  a  continuous  distribution. 

MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

The  subject  of  farmers'  mutual  fire  insur- 
ance companies  was  discussed  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  report  the  advisa- 
bility of  organizing  in  Alameda  county. 
Safe  and  economical  fire  insurance  is  better 
calculated  to  be  appreciated  by  farmers  than 
life  insurance.  A  greater  proportion  of 
farmers  own  insurable  property  than  other 
classes  of  citizens.  It  is  the  safest  property 
to  insure,  and  consequently  farmers'  mutual 
fire  insurance  companies  pay  policy  holders 
better  than  more  general  mutual  insurance 
companies. 

One  reason  why  Patrons'  life  insurance 
companies  have  not  been  equally  popular 
with  fire  insurance  companies,  perhaps,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  farmers,  who  most  natur- 
ally invest  in  real  estate,  protect  their  fami- 
lies in  buying  property,  when  paying  for  the 
same  cash  down,  or  installments  from  time 
to  time,  as  money  is  earned  from  the  farm  to 
pay  for  the  land.  Bro.  Stevens,  whose  farm 
property  is  insured  in  Ohio  by  a  Grange  mu- 
•ual  insurance  company  to  the  amount  of 
$1300,  paid  onlyQo  cents  as  his  proportion  for 
the  support  of  the  company  last  year,  and  only 
about  $1  for  the  previous  year. 

[Later. — Bro.  McConnell  of  the  Grange 
Legislative  Committee,  writes  that  the  Mu- 
tual Fire  Insurance  Co.  bill  finally  died  in 
the  Governor's  pocket.] 

Secretary  Babcock  was  requested  to  cor- 
respond with  Eden  and  San  Jose  Granges  in 
furtherance  of  holding  a  joint  picnic.  By 
request  of  the  Grange.  Sister  Cross  con- 
sented to  address  the  Grange  at  the  next 


§reakfast  foods 

THE  JOHN.T.  CUTTING  C  0,  SOLE  AGENTS 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

QOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speed;  and  Posltlre  Cart 
The  Safeat.  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  lloraea 
and  Cattlf.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   ImpossiW*  (o  }Mto<lu«  gear  or  blcmah. 

Every  bottle  sold  la  warranted  to  Rive  satlsfactlor 
Price  SI.SO  per  bottle.    Sold  hy  druKKlsts.  o- 
nent  by  express,  chiu-eea puld,  with  full  direction' 
for  lt«  uso.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THB  liAWRBKCB-WOiLlAMS  CO..  Cleveland,  U 


PILES 


)  Ot.EATK  OFBICURA  cures  Piles, 
'Cuts,  Brunes,  Burns  snd  Inllam- 
j  matlOD.    Succeeds  everywhere. 
1       Poetpild,  81.00  per  package. 
BIUDRA.  0O.,880San.ome8t..8»nFrBncUeo 


meeting,  Saturday  afternoon,  April  15th, 
on  "How  can  parents  secure  the  largest 
amount  of  benefit  to  their  children  through 
our  public  school  opportunities?" 

A  GOOD  DAY  AT  SAN  JOSE. 

One  of  the  best  Grange  meetings  we  have 
ever  attended  in  the  State  took  place  in 
Grand  Army  Hall,  San  Jose,  April  1st.  The 
Patrons  met  at  the  usual  hour  of  10  a.  m., 
with  Worthy  Master  Hersey  in  the  chair, 
and  proceeded  with  regular  business.  In  the 
meantime  Worthy  Master  Davis  was  met  at 
the  depot  by  a  committee,  and  with  other 
representative  Patrons  introduced  with  due 
honors  to  the  Grange  by  Master  Hersey, 
who  offered  hearty  words  of  welcome. 
Worthy  Master  Davis  was  quite  happy  in 
his  remarks,  ^nd  among  other  things  ex- 
plained that  Si, 000  has  been  appropriated 
by  the  National  Grange  for  making  arrange- 
ments at  the  World's  Fair,  whereby  Patrons 
from  all  States  can  greet  each  other  in  frat- 
ernal and  social  intercourse  and  exchange 
views  and  information  in  a  manner  not  only 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  themselves,  but  to 
the  mutual  welfare  of  the  Order. 

Brother  Holman  and  Secretary  Dewey, 
being  called  upon,  responded  with  brief  re- 
marks. In  response  to  the  call  of  the 
Worthy  Master,  Brother  Pettit  made  some 
pleasant  and  appropriate  remarks,  alluding 
to  the  prosperity  of  San  Jose  Grange,  his 
visit  to  Hnllister  Grange  and  its  recent  elec- 
tion of  officers.  Brief  remarks  were  made 
by  Brothers  Sanders,  Adams,  Wilcox,  Sister 
Bicknell  and  others. 

San  Jose  Grange  has  risen  within  a  few 
years  from  a  bare  quorum  to  a  membership 
of  160,  embracing  many  able  citizens  of  San 
Jose  and  vicinity.  They  show  evidence  of 
that  harmony  which  must  prevail  for  the 
success  of  any  fraternal  Order.  To  note  the 
fact  that  so  large  and  perfect  a  Grange 
exists  in  California  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
encouraging  to  the  whole  jurisdiction. 

The  hall  was  decorated  with  an  abun- 
rlance  of  beautiful  and  tastily  arranged 
flowers.  Over  80  members  and  guests  were 
seated  at  the  richly  laden  tables  at  first,  and 
the  tables  were  bountifully  filled  again  and 
nearly  as  many  more  members  and  guests 
very  heartily  enjoyed  the  repast.  Visiting 
Patrons  were  present  from  Eden,  Temescal, 
Yuba  City  and  other  Granges.  In  the  after- 
noon Worthy  Master  Hersey  called  the  as- 
semblage together  in  open  meeting.  He 
spoke  of  the  noble  work  accomplished  and 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  Grange.  Having 
other  pressing  engagements  he  placed  the 
gavel  in  the  hands  o'  Bro.  Cyrus  Jones,  of 
the  State  Grange  Executive  Committee, 
when  the  following  program  was  carried  out, 
to  the  excellent  entertainment  of  all  present: 

I,  piano  solo,  Miss  Nellie  Jefferds;  2, 
speech,  E.  W.  Davis;  3,  vocal  solo,  Miss 
Lulu  Tenny;  4,  speech,  Amos  Adams;  5. 
vocal  duet,  Mrs.  Foot  and  Miss  Wells;  6, 
speech,  W.  C.  Kingsbury;  7,  original  poem, 
"The  Coming  Woman,"  Mrs.  E.  L  Watson. 

Thus  another  bright  and  profitable  day  in 
the  Grange  was  passed,  with  the  pleasant 
hope  and  reflection  that  the  like  might  often 
be  repeated. 

Enterprise  Grange  holds  its  annual 
picnic  at  its  hall  at  10  a.  m.,  April  14th. 


Three  Millions. 

The  new  works  of  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Harvester 
Co.,  at  St.  Paul,  occupy  eighty  acres  of  ground, 
and  represent  $3,000,000  of  capital  invested  on 
modern  plans.  The  parent  works  of  the  concern  at 
HoO!-ick  Falls  are  also  in  full  operation,  but  were 
not  able  alone  to  supply  the  great  demand  for  their 
machines.  Walter  A.  Wood  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
manulacture  of  Mowers,  and  the  enormous  sale  of 
his  machine  is  one  of  the  indications  of  its  present 
merit. 


4000  to  8000  healthy  unirrigated 

Peach  Seedlings! 

Mugt  he  sold  for  land  clearing.  Address 
Lock  Box  994,  Winters,  Yolo  County,  CaL 


"DEAD 


LOCK"   GOPHER  TRAP. 

Himple,  KtfevtlTe. 

Double  Trigger,  "  Fish  Hook  " 
Jaws.  8how  this  cut  to  your 
dealer  and  take  no  other  trap 

Price  26  eta.  each  or  $3.00  doz. 
delivered.    Sole  M'f'rs,  Ira  F. 

White 
3i  Sun, 

^T^^i-  a  Pomona 

i2>-V;*t;=^  Cal. 


A  Hmnll 

Tii[iE.siiiii[c  nirniiE 


EVERY 
FARMER 

CUU  VLQVf 

DO  HIS  OWN 


THRESHING, 

■with  less  help  and  power 
than  ever  before.  Send 
t'^T  fret  lllun.  (  atali>L;u«'.. 

BtlLE  CITY  HFG.  (0.,  EUcIdc,  Wit. 


REDUCED  PRICES. 

PDBIOHfiE  BUCKEYE 

IVIOaiERS  •  REAPERS  •  BIDDERS 


HARVESTER  MOWERS 

Improved  Style  tor  Season  1893. 


More  Adrlance  Buckeyes    Sold  on  this  Coast 
Than  all  others  combined.  Don't  target  to  order 
The  ADRIANCE  Buckeye     And  then  rou  will 
 GET  THE  GENUINE.  

PACIFIC   COAST  AGCNT5 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN   FRANCISCO    AHT,  SACRAMENTO. 

.MeotioD  ibii  P«p.>r. 


REDUCED  PRICES 


8  Sizes. 
Fqual  to  all. 
Superior  to  most 
Cheap  as  any. 

FOR  YEARS 
We  bave  sold  tbem. 

We  guarantee  them. 

We  warrant  tbem. 


Aak  your  dealer  for  tbem  or  write  to  us 


direct. 


Baker  &  Hamilton. 

SAN   FBANCI'SOO    and  SACRAMENTO. 
Mention  this  paper. 


REDUCED  PRICES. 

CHAMPION 

GIMBLE  JOINT 

MOWERS  ^REAPERS 


Three  Sizes.  All  Guaranteed. 

Gearing  Warranted  Not  to  Wear  Out. 
Will  Cut  Wherever  Any  Mower  Can. 

PACIFIC  AGENTS 

BAKER  &.  HAMILTON, 

SAN   FRANCISCO  and  SACRAMENTO. 

Uentioa  tbls  Pkper. 

-^Ji 


April  8,  1893. 
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The  English  Language. 

Professor  Vambery  has  been  lecturing  on 
the  "Fashions  of  Language"  before  the 
Buda-Pesth  English  Club.  English,  he 
said,  may  now  be  called  the  most  fashion 
able  language  in  all  the  five  parts  of  the 
world.  It  began  to  spread  in  the  first  dec- 
ades of  the  century  through  English  litera- 
ture, and  in  Asia  by  means  ot  acclerated 
communication.  Steamers  were  the  wings 
of  the  English  language  in  the  far  East,  and 
its  spreading  from  India  and  the  Straits 
settlements  to  China  and  Japan  is  simply 
miraculous. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that 
the  number  of  English-speaking  Asiatics 
amount  to-day  to  3,000,000 ;  that  of 
Europeans  to  more  than  1,000,000,  and  these, 
added  to  the  126,000,000  Anglo-Saxons,  give 
a  total  of  English-speaking  men  and  women 
of  130,000,000.  Should  the  increase  con- 
tinue in  the  same  proportion,  the  middle  of 
next  century  will  have  200,000,000  English- 
speaking  persons  and  ttie  English  will  have 
no  rival  in  the  world  beside  the  Chinese. 

Phonetically  English  is  unsuitable  for  the 
foreigner,  and  the  lecturer  declares  he 
always  suffered  acute  pain  in  the  jaws  when 
speaking  publicly  in  England  and  trying  to 
imitate  genuine  English.  The  phonetic 
difficulties  are,  however,  amply  rewarded 
through  the  expressiveness,  the  rare  pre- 
cision, vigor  and  exactness  in  which  Eng- 
lish surpasses  all  other  European  tongues. 
London  News. 


Weil-Grown,  Bright,  Clean  Trees 

LISBON, 

OF  THK  "HOi:.IVIB8  RITEB8IDB"  TTPB. 

Five  to  six  feet  on  four-year-old  roots. 

At  3dc  F.  0.  B.  in  500  or  1000  Lots. 

Well  packed.    If  balled  and  eaoked,  2^c  extra. 
Call  OD  or  addreeg 

WM.  E.  SIBLEY,  Norserpan, 

RBDLANDS,  OAL. 


FRUIT.GRAINAND  GRAZING 

Farm  for  Sale ! 

QQA  ACRES,  AT  $12.50  PER  ACRE,  EIGHT  MILES 
you  east  of  Vaao  Roblas,  on  the  bouthern  Paotflo 
raiiio.d  and  but  six  houra  from  San  Joee;  300  acres  are 
under  least*,  t '  be  pKnied  to  wheat  this  season.  The 
land  Is  of  ri  h,  alluvial  soil  from  6  to  15  fret  deep.  No 
Irrigation  necessary.  The  annual  rainfall  is  f  ufBcient  for 
fruit  trees,  vines  and  t^rains.  A  farmhouse  and  well  of 
excellent  water,  batides  running  water  in  the  Huer 
Huero  creek  all  the  year;  gnod  fences,  3  fields;  oak  trees 
in  abandance  for  posts  and  fuel.  Abuut  600  acres  are 
well  adapted  to  grain,  fruit  trees  and  vines;  the  balance 
Is  rolling  and  bebt  for  grazing;  the  land  not  cultivated  ia 
covered  with  the  most  nuiri  ious  of  all  grasses,  thp 
bunch  gra84,  burr  clover,  alli'aria,  wild  oats,  and  on 
mar.  in  ot  creek  wild  alfalfa;  mixed  farming  pays  best 
No  better  section  in  California  for  fruit-growing  than 
that  portion  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county.  Here  Is 
an  opportunity  to  buy  10  to  15  acres  for  the  price  of  one 
in  Santa  Clara  county.  Terms  :  One  half  cash;  balance 
in  two,  three  and  tour  annual  installments.  Interest 
seven  per  cent  on  deferred  payments. 

AMOS  ADAMS, 
235  South  Eighth  St.,  San  Jose,  California. 


Thomson's  Improved  Navel. 

I  have  for  sale  this  year  about  2000  Thomson's 
Navel  orange  trees,  one-year  old  bud,  three-year- 
old  roots,  in  fine  shape  for  planting  this  spring. 
Parties  intending  to  purchase  trees,  who  cacnot 
visit  the  orchard  and  see  said  oranges  growing 
on  trees,  may  receive  samples  by  mail  upon  ap- 
plication. I  have  DOW  about  20  trees  of  this 
variety  in  bearing. 

A.  O.  THOMSON,  Daarte,  Cal. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEGE. 

34  POST  ST,  8.  F. 

FOR  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOLLARS  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
(or  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
bidividuai  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  (radnatea  In  every  part  of  th*  State, 
MT  Sins  for  CiR(nn>AB. 

K.  F.  HXALD,  PiM)daD» 

0.  S.  HALKT,  BMieUiyi 


WEATHER 
VANES 


COFFEE 

MILLS 


^''mIT'^  i'Ms  "store" 

SCALE  » 

Gcibcbiis' 
FIXTDRES 


Of  aDy  Style  tnowfl 
to  tlie  trade 

Address 

HOWE  SCALE  CO. 

75  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or.     3  &  6  FroDt,  St.,  San  Krancigco 


'  mfLxs}^  Patent 


SPERRV FLOUR  COMFAMY 
SAN  FRANCISCD  OFFICE  22  CtLIFIlRNIA  ST. 

immmm(fmmm(munm 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  Is  the  reaalt  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  la  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davla  bard  rubber  trlmmlnga. 

Jaat  the  Harneaa  for  an  Blegant  Tarnont, 

They  sell  ere  tor  836.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  Is 
often  sold  for  $36.00  in  retail  shops.  If  harness  ia  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  MoAlllRf.sr  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Collar  and  Hames.  Instead  of  Breaat  Collar, 
82  OO  extra. 


Pleaae  atate  If  yon  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


IWMBSTER'S 

INTERNA  TIONAI, 

DICTIONARY 

Successor  of  the 
"Unabridged." 
Ten  years  spent  in 
revising,  100  editors 
omploved,  more  than 
.lj300,«00  expended. 


A  Grand  Educator 
Abreast  of  the  Times 
A  Library  in  Itself 

Invaluable  in  the 
household,  and  to  the 
teacher,  professional 
man,  self-educator. 


\  Ask  your  Bookseller  to  sbowittoyou. 

Published  by 
JG.&C.MERRIAMCO.,SpringfieldJVIass.,TT.S.A. 

U^^Send  for  free  prnspertns  containing  specimen 
Jputres,  ilhisiratioiis,  testimotiiiiln.  etc. 

dt^^^Do  not  buy  reprints  of  ancient  editions. 


LAND  FOR  SALE 

NEAR  SANTA  KOSA. 

A  Beautiful  Place,  comprising  4^  acres,  well  im- 
proved; has  a  nursery,  50,000  trees,  a  well-stocked  poultry 
yard,  fine  orchard;  house,  furniture  (including  new 
piano);  horses,  carriages,  etc.  All  roes.  This  place  will 
bear  close  investigation.  Must  be  sold.  Price, 
•  lO.OOO. 


Choice  Fruit  liand  Cheap  near  Saratoga,  Santa 
CUra  county  in  lots  to  suit. 

$3000  —  !i0-.4ore  Traet,  partia'ly  improved,  near 
Fresno  City. 

JOHN   P.  BYXBBE, 
No.  48  Market  St  San  Franclsro. 


sm 

m 

■M 

Objection 

Offered 

to  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Colled  Spring  Fence. 
The  objectors  never  trleil  It,  but  they  make  or  sell 
epringless  fences,  so  the  objection  will  not  he  withdrawn. 

We  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  all  who  buy 
or  use  ours  are  more  than  satisfied. 

PAGE  WOTEH  WIBE  FENCE  CO.,  Alrlail,  Mltl. 


PERKINS.  BRANDT  &  CO  , 

117  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

This  Low  Price 

PUMPING 
MACHINE 

 Is  Exoressly  

 Designed  tor  


Irrigation 


WATER SOPPLY 


.FROM. 


WELLS. 


The  Pump  is  all 
Brass  and  the  Work- 
ing Parts  m»y  be 
drawn  up  Ihrough 
the  Pipe  for  Repairs. 

It  has  very  long 
stroke,  great  capa^;- 
it)  and  durability 

IMPORTANT-Our 
Economical  Pumping 
Bkiulpments  elevate 
water  for  land  irri- 
gation at  a  less  cost 
per  acre  than  water 
now  supplied  by  the 
canal  systems  in  use. 

8PBCIAI.  ESTIMATES 
ON  APPIilCATION. 


We  are  HEADQDART£RS  for  all  kinds  of  Ba  ing 
Presses. 

Agricultural  Implements  and  Vehicles  of  every  de- 
scription.   Send  for  No.  18  Catalogue. 

TRUMAN.  HOOKER  &  CO.^ 

Ran  Francisco  and  Fresno. 


$100.00  Reward ! 

If  Browne's  Squirrel 
Exterminator  ^fcl  Fails  to  Kill. 


SEND  FOR 

3I4&3I6 
S.  Spring 
Street, 


F.  E.  Browne 
Lob  Angeles, 
Cal. 


HORACE  B.  GALE, 

CONSULTING  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER. 

POBMEItr.V 

PROFESSOR    OF    MEOHANIOAL  ENGINEERING 

  AT  THE 

NtMnford  VnlTentlty. 

Specialties:    Steam    Engi'teentjg,  Electric  Lighting  and 

Power  Transmission. 
Office:   40  California  Hi reet.  .San  Francisco. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WMtewasli  7oiir  Barns  and  Fences! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Btther  Sooceaafally. 
Oktalegne  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall, 
WH.  WAINWBIOHT, 

Mo.  6  Spear  Street,  San  Franolaoo.  Oal. 


WHEN  YOU  BUi 

 BUY  

The  Best. 


Tlx  33 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  Certainly  the  Best  Preparation  of  Its 
Kind  In  the  Market.  Kanchers,  Stock- 
Raisers  and  Horse-Owners  of  Every  De- 
scription will  Tell  You  That  It  Does  Good 
Work  Every  Time. 


Messrs.  H  H.  Moore  &  Sons,  Stockton,  Cal  Gentlb- 

mbn:  In  answ  r  to  your  ioqu  ry,  would  state  that  I  used 
yuur  H.  H.  H.  I  iuiment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  M  nlo  "  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved  her  lery  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and 
while  still  puttering  from  the  sprain  gavo  the  largest 
authenticated  quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast 
(lOJ  gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  re- 
lief rec  ived  from  vour  remedy.  I  cnnsider  it  a  necessity 
In  my  stibLs,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perleetly 
safe,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  It,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Rpsp  ctfully 
yours,  FRANK  H  BUKKB, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holstems  and  Berkshires. 

Menio  Park,  Cal,,  January  22d,  1889. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

248  M4IN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


THE  ORIENTALGAS  ENGINE 

18  THE  BEST,  because 
It  combines  simplicity 
of  construction  with 
power  and  economy  in 
space.  It  can  be  run 
with  natural  or  manu- 
factured gas  or  gasoline 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  25 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  engine 
is  required,  with  the 
advantage  of  lessening 
the  risk  of  explosions. 
rs»  licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  needed  to 
operate  It. 

Si-nd  fur  circulars  and 
prices  if  a  good  safe  en- 
gine is  what  you  need. 

Laniicli  is  Perfection. 

Inventor  and  Uannfactarer, 
105  BBALHi  STREET,  SAN  PRANOISOO. 


I^LAHEDA  STESL  WIND  HILL. 


10, 12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
First-Class  Mill  in 
the  market. 
KTery  One 

Guaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  In 
the  world. 

10-foot  Write 

12-foot   for 

l*-foot  Prices 

Agenta  Wanted 

—  ADDRKSa — 


fRDMAN,  HOOKER  k  CO.,  San  FraDcisco  or  Fresno. 


FARMERS 

PUTAWAY^*^ 

U  HARROW  AN. 
CUTAWAY  TOOLS 


who  have 

  used  the 

—REPORT- 
increased  crops. 

Send  for  Special 
escriptive  Circular, 
Address 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
«ew  York  Office,  is  CHIT  St..  New  York  fity. 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO  , 

8AN  FRANCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  Northern  California. 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

Sole  Afanta, 

No.  B  MARKET  ST.,      -     San  FranolBOO. 
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OUR  4-SPRiNG  WAGON.  OUR  GOLDEN  GATE  SURREY. 


Why  don't  you  buy  a  "Randolph"  Header? 


They  »r9  a  handsom*  funlly  pleasure  wagon 
for  the  country. 


A  beauty  in  every  respect. 

1 


NothiDgbuf'A  uiui  '  ' 
out.   Every  one  Kuarautfcil. 


.r)Ugh- 


FKICE  $H»0. 

Hae  Me  hare,  lamps,  leather  trlmmlne,  oil  tempered  springs,  rtick  seats. 

"A"  eraf^A  throufchout.   

BEST  VEHICLE  MANUFACTURKD  FOR  THE  MONEY. 


Now  tell  me-Isn't  it 
Jim  Mil. 


The  Original  and  Only  Gennine  Buckeye  Mower. 


Write  for 
rices. 


0///  fOR//£AVENS/S^A/(£  GO AlVAY, 

I'll  buy  a  "Randolph"  Header  in  the  morning. 
HAS  DOUBLE  ELEVATOR  DRAPERS. 

It  Is  the  Lightest  draft.  It  has  the  best  Elevator:  Double  Drapers  In  the  Elevitor;  It  t>  simple  in 
oonetructiou;  it  is  the  most  Durable;  It  is  GUARANTEED  to  be  the  BKilT  HEiUKK 
IN  THK  WOKLD. 

BUY  THK  RANDOLPH  STEEL  HEADER,  l!i  and  14  ft.    Write  for  prices 


Our  BUCRBTE  MOWER  Is  the  Only  genuine  Buckeye  Mower  sold. 
The  BUOKETE  MOWER  is  far  ahead  of  any  other  mower. 

It  is  the  Lightest,  Simplest,  Strongest  and  Host  Durable  Mower  manu- 
factured.   Every  one  guaranteed. 
We  sell  direct  to  Farmers  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
Send  your  orders  direct. 

EVERT  ONE  ODARANTKED. 
I( goods  are  not  exactly  as  represented  money  will  be  refunded  promptly. 


VEHICLES  AND  AO BIGULTURAI.  IMPLEMENTS  of 

every  description. 

We  are  lietdqoartere  on  HAT  PRESSES.    Send  for  No.  18  Cata- 
logue, just  issued. 


ASK  FOR 

THE 
ORIGINAL 
BUCKEYE 
MOWER 

AND 
TAKE  NO 
OTHER. 
IT  IS 
THE  BEST 
MOWER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 
EVERY  ONE 
GUARANTEED 


SELF-DUMP  HOLLINGSWORTH  RAKE. 

WITH  KI  LL  LESOTH  STEEL  AXLhl 
The  Only  Self-Dnmp  Hulilngswortb  Rake  that  haa  been  a 
Success. 

No.  16-Holliog8wortli,  S  ft.  Self  Dump  Rake,  Steel  wheels, ■\  AX/^ri-^j  (, 

Conibl  ed  Pole  anil  Shaft-  '  *V  FllC  lOF 

No.  29— Hoilingswiirth,  lO-ft.  S -If  Dump  Rake,  Steel  wheels,  ,'  P^Iz-fc 

Combined  Pole  and  Shafts  )  IK-CS. 

Either  Wood  or  Steel  Wheels. 


AdteTRUMAN,  HOOKER  h  CO.,  San  Francisco  or  Fresno. 


1 


COMBINED  HARVESTER. 


Undisputed  Success  of  this  King  of  the  Field  in  the  Harvest  of  1891-1892. 


It  e  Indisputably  the  simplest,  lightest  draf,  best  m>de,  beet  crain-saving  machine  ever  introduced.  All 
farmers  who  have  used  it  recommend  it  as  superior  to  any  Harvester  yet  in  the  field.  It  is  single  geared,  drives 
from  both  wheeU,  has  brakes  on  bith  wheels,  automatic  governor  on  the  wind  of  the  shoe,  weighs  one  to  three 
tons  less  than  any  other  Harvester,  no  bothersome  chafT  carriers,  no  clumsy  chains  and  expentive  gearing  to  break 
and  wear. 


The  separator  and  heider  wlieels  are  so  arranged  fiat  it  can  turn  a  square  corner,  cutting  out  a  olran  corner 
It  has  the  best  recleancr,  has  the  only  header  that  can  handle  tangljd  and  down  grain  successfu'iy,  the  hei 
separator  tor  handling  weedy  and  heavy  grain,  has  a  ten-inch  driving  belt,  new  and  Improved  b«lt  tightener,  i 
high  drive  wheels  mule  on  the  most  improved  plan, 

EVERT    MACHINB   SOLD    GIVES    ENTIRE  SATISFACTION. 


  MANUPAOTOHBD  BY   

THE  DANIEL  BEST  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Prices.  SAN    LEANDRO,  GAL, 
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SAN  FRANOISOO,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  15,  1893. 


THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO 
Office,  m  Market  St. 


Electricity  in  Agrioaltnre. 


No  doubt  some  of  our  readers  think  it  is  time  that 
electricity  should  do  something  for  agriculture.  Ever 
since  the  subtle  fluid  ran  down  Franklin's  kite-string  to 
the  key  which  unlocked  some  of  the  secrets  of  its  being, 
the  relations  between  electricity  and  agriculture  have  been 
somewhat  strained.  For  a  century  the  farmer  has  fled  the 
lightning  stroke  to  fall  upon  the  lightning-rod,  and  the 


burden  and  a  means  of  ordinary  locomotion  to  companion- 
ship of  man's  leisure  and  the  attendant  of  his  highest 
earthly  aspirations.  We  cannot  imagine  anything  usurp- 
ing the  place  of  the  noble,  sympathetic  horse  on  lovely 
days  in  June,  in  quiet  lanes  densely  canopied  with  leafy 
branches,  nor  on  resplendant  moonlight  nights  when,  as 
seen  from  Slowly-moving  vehicle,  the  landscape  is  clothed 
with  paradisaic  beauty.  In  such  transcendant  situations 
the  electric  motor  has  no  place;  the  spark  of  love  can 


will  be  depicted  and  described  are  not  merely  hypothetical, 
but  that  the  articles  portray  scenes  on  a  real  farm  in 
which  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  use  of  elec- 
tric motors.  The  subject  strikes  us  as  one  of  great  interest, 
and,  in  some  sense,  an  exponent  of  the  progressive  agri- 
culture of  the  day. 


The  general  game  law  passed  by  the  late  legislature  is 
being  pretty  freely  criticized  throughout  the  State,  and  it 


SOME  OF  THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  MOTOR   IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


glittering  darts  which  went  upward  have  proved  vastly 
more  distres'iing  than  the  darts  which  fell.  Fortunately, 
however,  this  issue  has  never  faced  the  Oalifornia  farmer; 
he  can  walk  forth  beneath  boltless  skies  without  fear  of 
being  broken  upon  the  brazen  cheek  of  the  rod-vender. 
But  even  in  California,  as  elsewhere,  there  has  recently 
arisen  a  conflict  with  lightning  in  a  new  form,  which 
bids  fair  to  modify  farm  policies  and  methods  and  work 
some  hardship  during  the  transition  perioi.  Even  the 
cable  roads  wrought  injury  to  the  horse  and  the  horse-feed 
markets,  but  this  was  but  the  shadow  cart  forward  by  the 
coming  event  of  the  electric  motor  as  a  substitute  for 
horse-power.  The  electric  railway  promises  to  displace 
more  horses  and  to  render  more  horse-feed  useless  than 
the  cable  roads  could  ever  effect.  It  seems  not  impossible 
that  within  a  century  the  horse  may  rise  from  a  beast  of 


tolerate  no  rival  spark;  itself  from  heaven,  it  brooks  no 
association  with  the  ofispring  of  terrestrial  clouds. 

But  though  for  the  moment  our  agriculture  seems  to 
suff'er  from  the  encroachment  of  motive  power,  which  is 
unpedigreed  and  has  no  appetite  for  aught  save  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  mine,  there  seems  to  be  on  the  part  of  the 
coming  force  a  desire  to  recompense  the  farmer  for  the 
temporary  hardship  which  it  causes  him.  In  many  lines 
of  farm  work,  electricity  can  supply  motive  power  more 
satisfactory  in  every  way  than  any  other  now  available. 
It  is  our  intention  to  present  to  our  readers  interesting 
facts  in  this  connection.  The  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  these  subjects  appears  in  this  issue,  and  the  engraving 
on  this  page  represents  an  interior  in  which  several  im- 
portant farm  operations  are  being  pursued  by  electricity. 
We  are  »^'-\j'e<*  that  the  applications  of  electricity  which 


appears  to  be  satisfactory  neither  to  sportsmen  nor  farmers. 
A  way  to  cure  its  defects  has  been  discovered,  and  Sacra- 
mento county  has  been  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
Under  the  county  government  act,  the  various  counties  are 
vested  with  power  to  regulate  such  matters  within  their 
limits,  and  the  Sacramento  Board  of  Supervisors  has  al- 
ready passed  an  amendatory  ordinance.  Its  example 
will  doubtless  be  followed  by  others. 

Commission  men  who  sold  the  recent  shipments  of 
California  oranges  in  Liverpool  at  public  auction  are  much 
surprised  that  the  fruit  brought  such  high  prices,  and 
say  the  "  enthusiasm  of  bidders  ran  away  with  their 
judgment."  Is  it  indeed  such  a  great  shock  to  the  pro- 
motors  of  public  fruit  auctions  when  they  find  that  or- 
anges bring  good  prices?    Is  the  experience  so  unusual  ? 
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By  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co. 

c>JSc«,  220  Market  St.;  Elevator,  12  FrorU  St.,  San  Prancitco.,  Col. 

ANNCAI-SUBSrRIPTION  RATE  Thrke  DOLI^  »  »»«     WWle  thU 
.ppears,  .11  .ubKribor.  p.>-iu£  «3  In  .dT.uco  will  reeaive  16  g^"""" 
»Iid  13  wMkal  orwllt    For  #2  (u  adTance,  10  monthn.    For  91  la  »aT»noe,  d»o 
month '  MarBUlioripUo^      twclv.  week.,  paid  Id  advauce,  each  60  oento. 
ADVEKTIBINQ  RATES. 

/  Wetk.    I  Month. 

$  .50 
9.60 


S  Month*. 
$  1.20 
6.60 
13. UO 


I  Ytar. 
t  4.00 
93.00 
42.00 


Per  Line  (agatel   * 

Half  Inch  (I  nquare   1-00 

Onelnoh   ,        ,  , 

Large  adTertlsement.  at  faTorable  rates.  Spe olal  or  reading  no«oe«.  legal 
adTeJuaemento,  notice,  appearing  In  aitraordlnary  tyi«,  or  In  particular  part, 
o    the  paiwr,  at  ipecial  rate..    Four  Inwrtlons  are  rated  In^a^outn^  

Our  latest  forms  go  to  press  Wednesday  evening. 

Begia'ered  at  8.  F.  Post  Ottloe  as  seoond-olan  mall  matter.  

ANV  auhscriher  sending  an  Inquiry      »°X  B<ibj.-ot  to 
a  pelage  stamp,  will  reoelve  a  reply,  either  through  the  <»1"°^»  '^".J"*"" 
or  by  personal  letter.   The  answer  y|U  be  glTen  a«  prompUy  a.  practicable. 


MOL,MAfl  ..TT.  Qenoral  Manager 

San  Francisco,  April  15,  1893. 
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Tbe  Week. 

The  threat  floral  carnival  at  Santa  Barbara  is  at  its  height 
as  we  write  on  Wednesday.  Telegrams  bring  accounts  of 
its  great  success  in  all  lines  contemplated.  The  flower  dis- 
play is  excellent,  the  scenic  effects  surprisingly  good,  the 
attendance  well  up  to  the  capacities  of  the  city  for  enter- 
tainment and  the  weather  favorable.  In  a  future  issue  we 
shall  attempt  some  account  of  the  affair.  Such  under- 
takings do  much  to  spread  the  fame  of  California  and  are 
worthy  of  all  encouragement. 

The  weather  generally  has  been  true  to  the  standard  of 
this  somewhat  peculiar  year.  Alternate  rain  and  cool 
wiuds  do  not  make  good  growing  weather,  and  the  season 
continues  backward.  As  shown  elsewhere,  however,  the 
conditions  are  not  unfavorable  and  the  outlook  is  seldom 
as  good  as  it  is  for  the  products  of  1893. 


The  Interior  Waterways. 

A  dream  of  the  California  of  the  future  would  certainly 
represent  such  a  fleet  of  small  craft  upon  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  as  has  never  been  seen  before.  There  would  be 
a  bustle,  too,  along  over  wharves  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
decorous  quiet  which  now  prevails.  A«  one  followed 
the  courses  of  the  small  craft  from  wharves  to  destinations 
they  would  be  seen  to  seek  all  the  points  of  the  compass 
and  enter  all  the  sloughs  leading  from  the  bay  to  the  pro- 
ductive fields  of  the  bay  district.  The  great  mass  of  the 
little  vessels  would,  however,  pass  into  the  upper  bay, 
through  Carquinez  straits,  and  separating  just  beyond  into 
nearly  equal  parts,  would  proceed  northward  and  south- 
ward into  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  pursuing 
their  respective  courses  until  reaching  landings  here  and 
there  in  the  great  interior  valley,  the  extreme  points  being 
nearly  500  miles  apart.  This  vast  movement  of  small 
craft  would  signify  a  traffic  which,  at  this  day  cannot  well 
be  appreciated,  and  a  traffic  which  would  pertain  to  a  vast 
population  of  producers  occupying  small  holdings  within 


easy  reach  of  the  rivers,  which  by  their  windings  and  their 
tributaries  render  a  vast  area  of  land  attainable.  This 
achievement  of  the  future  would  also  bespeak  the  greatest 
prosperity  in  this  vast  population,  because  unrestricted  and 
cheap  transportation  is  an  essential  to  prosperous  pro- 
duction. 

Now  is  this  dream  of  the  future  development  of  the 
great  interior  valleys  possible  of  realization?  It  most  as- 
suredly is,  if  proper  efforts  are  put  out  for  it.  It  cannot  be 
secured  by  a  word,  nor  in  a  year,  but  it  is  surely  attainable 
by  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  an  enterprising  spirit  among  capitalists  and 
landowners.  Fortunately,  there  seems  now  a  strong  move- 
ment arising  toward  the  stimulation  of  such  action.  It  is 
unquestionably  an  important  feature  of  the  great  trans- 
portation problems  which  our  people  seem  now  disposed  to 
attack  with  much  vigor.  The  opening  of  new  lines  of 
ocean  traflic,  the  sundering  of  the  rocky  ties  which  bind  us 
to  South  America  and  the  mingling  of  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  in  Nicaraugua,  will  never  attain  their 
greatest  usefulness  to  California  unless  our  interior  water- 
ways are  made  to  carry  the  great  weight  of  our  produce  to 
tide  water  points. 

The  first  great  step  toward  the  realization  of  free  water 
traffic  in  our  great  valley  will  be  the  improvement  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers.  It  is  this  for  which 
Congressman  Caminetti  is  making  every  effort  to  aecure 
from  Congress.  There  is  to  be  held  in  Ogden  on  April 
24ih  a  great  Western  convention,  which  is  to  be  called  the 
Trans  Mississippi  Congress.  Delegates  have  been  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  the  State  and  our  greatest  munici- 
palities. They  propose  to  urge  upon  this  representative 
Western  body  the  needs  of  our  rivers  and  their  reclama- 
tion from  mining  debris  injury.  Appeals  from  this  State 
alone  have  not  yet  accomplished  much  at  the  National 
capital.  If  the  whole  West  espouses  our  cause,  it  is  fair 
to  expect  fuller  success.  It  is  a  matter  of  supreme  im- 
portance.   We  look  for  its  advancement. 

April  Conditions  and  Prospects. 

April  prospects  are  that  the  wheat  yield  in  California 
during  1893  will  be  average,  that  a  material  shortage  will 
occur  in  tbe  United  States,  and  that  Europe  will  have  a 
full  crop. 

The  Associated  Press  has  compiled  reports  from  the 
principal  grain  and  fruit-growing  regions  of  the  State,  and 
the  result  is  on  the  whole  fairly  satisfactory  to  the  grower, 
the  merchant  and  consumer.  In  two  important  respects, 
however,  the  report  shows  a  condition  of  things  not  alto- 
gether auspicious,  viz:  the  yield  of  apricots  will  everywhere 
be  light,  and  win'er  grain  has  been  seriously  damaged  in 
northern  California.  But  the  wheat  yield  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  and  the  extreme  south  bids  fair  to  be  enor- 
mous, so  that  the  total  for  1893  will  probably  equal  the 
average  of  former  years.  In  the  former  section  abundant 
rains  during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  season  washed 
out  much  of  the  grain  already  sown,  created  destructive 
floods  on  islands  and  along  river  bottoms,  and  prevented 
re-seeding,  as  well  as  original  seeding  of  much  acreage. 
Altogether  they  were  of  a  character  that  rendered  the 
farmer  helpless  and  without  resource.  For  the  uplands, 
and  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  southern  California,  however, 
the  rains  were  of  continuous  and  prodigious  benefit,  and 
the  yield  will  very  likely  be  more  bountiful  than  for  many 
years.  The  aggregate  California  grain  crop  in  1892,  was 
39,000,000  bushels;  in  1891,  36,500.000  bushels.  The  ex- 
cess in  southern  California  is  expected  to  counterbalance 
the  deficit  in  northern  California  for  1893,  making  the 
total  output,  at  an  estimate,  and  if  conditions  continue 
favorable,  from  37,000,000  to  38,000,000  bushels. 

The  April  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
firms previous  expectation  of  a  falling  off  in  the  total  wh>>at 
output  for  the  United  States,  caused  by  persistent  drought 
and  early  cold  weather.  In  specific  terms  the  department 
e)<timates  that  the  average  condition  of  winter  wheat  is 
77.4  against  81.2  the  previous  year.  These  figures  are 
somewhat  cabalistic,  but  they  mean  to  express  in  figures 
a  certain  per  cent,  of  a  lull  crop,  which  is  100,  In  the  six 
principal  wheat-producing  States  the  percentage  is  still 
less,  being  74.2  against  77  in  1892.  These  are  official  esti- 
mates based  on  official  advices;  but  other  reports  indicate 
even  worse  conditions.  The  statistician  of  the  Chicago 
Produce  Exchange  announces  as  his  estimate  that  the  yield 
in  the  United  States  will  be  150,000,000  bushels  short— un- 
questionably a  bullish  prediction— a  falling  off  of  about  30 
per  cent.  Even  partial  realization  of  such  expectation  of 
course  means  a  sharp  and  permanent  advance  in  values. 
The  Chicago  market  has  already  gone  up  in  consequence 
of  information  as  to  the  crop.  Markets  elsewhere  have 
shown  no  substantial  improvement  in  price,  but  they  cer- 
tainly have  in  feeling  and  tendencies.  We  have  had  no 
reliable  advices  from  Europe  since  the  February  crop  re- 
port, when  indications  were  excellent  for  a  full  yield. 

The  condition  of  other  crops  in  California  can  be  sum- 


marized briefly.  Barley  promises  well,  particularly  in 
southern  California.  Fruits  are  in  very  flourishing  con- 
dition, except  apricots,  and  peaches  in  some  places. 
Prunes  promise  to  yield  enormously.  The  acreage  planted 
to  fruits  of  all  kinds  is  unprecedented.  The  acreage  of 
hops  has  probably  been  slightly  increased.  Wool  will 
show  an  excellent  clip.  Hay  is  in  fine  condition.  Small 
fruits  are  all  right,  so  far  as  can  be  told  at  this  early  time. 

As  a  whole,  the  cultivators  of  California  have  excellent 
reason  to  be  sanguine  of  the  future.  The  market  condi- 
tions of  wheat  are  improving,  and  the  local  yield  will  for 
the  most  part  be  good.  Growers  are  learning  how  to  sell 
their  fruit,  and  they  will  doubtless  be  able  to  do  it  to  the 
best  advantage,  so  far  as  1893  is  concerned.  Barley  sells 
better  than  for  some  time.  Vegetables  ara  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  in  good  demand,  especially  in  some  lines,  like 
potatoes.  Cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  tiad  ready  sale,  particu- 
larly the  two  latter.  Poultry  is  high,  eggs  will  be  higher. 
Butter  is  low,  but  not  without  profit  when  economically 
made  and  marketed.  Hops  are  low,  but  we  can  reasonably 
hope  for  better  things.  Vineyard  products  are  in  much 
more  active  demand  than  for  years.  Just  now  dried 
fruits  are  firm  and  advancing,  and  we  can  expect  a  more 
satisfactory  solution  to  raisin  troubles  than  found  in  lb92. 

There  is  no  reason  to  complain. 

A  60BT  OF  APPLE  EPIDEMIC  is  spreading  throughout 
the  State,  and  the  Rural  Press  very  cheerfully  shoulders 
the  responsibility  of  starting  it.  An  article  on  "  A  Neg- 
lected Fruit,"  published  in  these  columns  some  weeks  since, 
has  been  very  widely  quoted  and  commented  on,  and  or- 
chardists  everywhere  begin  to  recall  a  few  profiia'}le  and 
instuctive  facts  in  connection  with  this  staple  fruit.  Good 
winter  apples  almost  invariably  sell  at  a  maximum  of  two 
to  three  cents  per  pound,  and  seldom  go  below  the  point 
of  profit.  At  this  season,  of  course,  apples  are  very  scarce; 
but  those  who,  like  Mr.  Berwick  of  Monterey,  have  con- 
sistently refused  to  abandon  the  common  apple  for  the 
more  alluring  culture  of  citrus  fruits,  who  have  raised  A  1 
apples,  and  have  studied  and  learned  the  best  methods  of 
storing  them,  have  some  difficulty  making  room  in  ordi- 
nary-sized purses  for  the  profits  accruing  from  their  sale. 
A  commission  firm  in  this  city  bought  up  all  of  the  apples 
in  the  Watsonville  packing  houses  for  $1.20  to  $1,60  per 
box,  and  are  now  reaping  the  profits  of  their  shrewdneps. 
The  growers  made  money,  too,  but  he  might  have  made 
more.    Still,  he  has  no  ground  for  complaint. 


A  MOST  PHILANTHROPIC  PERSON  is  "Mrs.  Mary  Hall, 
of  Omaha,  Neb."  Mrs.  Hall  has  taken  upon  herself  the 
immense  task  of  writing  to  the  entire  rural  and  agricultural 
press  of  the  country,  telling  in  guileless  language  how 
"  she  was  convinced  of  the  great  mfrits  of  black  pepsin 
by  seeing  the  success  of  a  neighbor  woman  in  using  it. 
This  neighbor  got  4  pounds  7  ounces  of  butter  from  two 
gallons  of  cream  the  first  time.  She  then  churned  more 
slowly  and  got  9  pounds  13  ounces  from  two  gallons  of 
cream  !"  Mrs.  Hall  has  succeeded  in  having  her  innocent 
communications  printed  in  a  large  number  of  papers,  and 
her  benevolent  heart  throbs  with  joy  in  the  thought  that 
her  great  expenditure  of  labor,  stamps,  ink  and  paper  have 
not  been  in  vain.  It  may  as  well  be  said  first  as  last  that 
Mary  Hall  seems  to  be  inspired  by  motives  a  little  differ- 
ent from  pure  philanthropy.  If  stripped  of  her  skirts,  it 
would  doubtless  be  found  that  this  Mary  Hall  and  the 
merry  haul  the  black  pepsin  promoters  hope  to  make  by 
such  methods  are  sne  and  the  same. 


Secbetaby  Morton  has  already  begun  to  realize  that 
there  are  some  vexations  attending  seed  distribution  as- 
signed by  law  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
seedsmen  are  anxious  to  know  what  will  be  the  policy  of 
the  department  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  seeds  for  dis- 
tribution. 'In  regard  to  inquiries  addressed  to  him  on  the 
subject,  Secretary  Morton  has  said  that  his  policy  would 
be  to  purchase  seeds  grown  in  the  United  States  in  open 
market,  quality  and  price  being  the  only  questions  he 
would  consider.  This  is  a  wise  step.  In  some  previous 
years,  perhaps  more  than  a  decade  ago,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  loaded  up  with  the  vilest  seed  trash  at 
high  special  contract  prices.  No  wonder  Government 
seeds  fell  into  disrepute. 

The  Butte  Cjunty  Horticultural  S  >ciety  is  considering 
the  establishment  of  a  local  fruit  exchange,  and  has  in- 
structed its  executive  committee  to  look  into  the  matter. 
The  leaven  of  success  in  the  Santa  Clara  exchange  is 
working.  The  exchange  will  doubtless  be  started  sooner 
or  later,  as  the  Butte  Horticultural  Society  is  a  most  active 
and  intelligent  organization  and  will  not  hesitate  long  in 
adopting  the  best  methods  of  marketing  fruit.  Recent  ac- 
quisitions to  its  membership  consist  of  Gen.  .John  Bidwell, 
C.  C.  Royce,  V.  David,  8.  L.  Walker,  Peter  Jones,  Wm. 
Carll,  James  Wrame,  Henry  Lackmahl,  Peter  Kundson 
and  J,  F.  Enter. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

A  general  strike  of  mechanica  employed  on  the  Exposi- 
tion building^  at  Chicago  and  its  utter  and  complete 
collapse  have  been  the  chief  incidents  of  the  current 
week.  In  this  strike  the  trades-unions  came  for  the  first 
time  into  direct  opposition  to  the  general  Government, 
and  were  knocked  out  in  a  single  round.  Before  the  work 
of  building  at  Chicago  began  a  conference  was  held 
between  the  Fair  managers  and  the  trades  unions  to 
arrange  and  define  the  terms  upon  which  the  labor  should 
be  performed.  The  unions  presented  four  demands, 
namely:  (1)  that  eight  hours  should  be  a  day's  work; 
(2)  that  minimum  rates  of  wages  should  be  fixed;  (3)  that 
all  differences  should  be  settled  by  arbitration;  and  (4) 
that  only  union  men  should  be  employed.  Of  these  four 
demands  the  Fair  managers  acceded  to  but  two,  namely, 
the  eight-hour  day  and  the  arbitration  of  differences. 
They  declared  their  purpose  to  pay  full  ruling  wages  at 
all  times,  but  declined  to  enter  into  any  engagement  as  to 
rates,  and  declined  to  discriminate  between  union  and 
non-union  men.  After  some  parley  these  terms  were  ac- 
cepted, the  understanding  being  that  the  compact  was  to 
govern  during  the  whole  of  the  construction  period;  and 
under  this  arrangement  the  work  has  in  fact  gone  on 
until  Mmday  of  the  current  week. 

Although  prodigious  things  have  been  accomplished  at 
Chicago  during  the  pa<t  year,  there  is  still  much  to  be 
done,  and  it  has  for  some  days  been  a  question  if,  in  the 
short  time  before  May  1st,  the  buildings  can  be  put  in 
shape  for  the  formal  opening  which  the  law  says  shall 
occur  on  ihat  date.  The  trades-unionists  saw  in  this  situ- 
ation a  chance  for  which  they  have  loag  been  watching, 
to  exact  from  the  Government  a  definite,  official  recogni- 
tion. In  disregard  of  the  original  compact  with  the 
Fair  managers,  they  made  a  demand  on  Saturday  last  that 
no  non-union  men  should  be  taken  on  the  work,  and 
when  this  demand  was  refused  they  applied  under  the  tprms 
of  the  compact  that  the  matter  should  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion. The  Fair  managers  flatly  refused,  holding  that  the 
agreement  to  arbitrate  related  to  disputes  arising  under  the 
compact  but  not  to  a  proposition  to  alter  the  terms  of  the 
compact.  The  souldae^s  of  this  view  cannot  be  disputed. 
If  a  "  difference  "  related  to  wages,  hours  of  labor  or  to 
matters  of  dicipline  had  arisen,  then  the  managers  would, 
under  their  compact,  have  been  bound  to  arbitrate;  but 
when  the  "  difference "  was  a  proposition  to  change  the 
compact  itself,  it  became  a  very  different  matter. 

The  unions  insisted  upon  their  demands  and  on  Monday, 
in  obedience  to  orders  from  "walking  delegates,"  between 
four  and  seven  thousand  carpenters  and  painters,  not  one 
of  whom  had  a  personal  grievance  of  any  sort,  left  their 
work.  It  was  imagined  by  their  leaders  that  the  necessity 
of  having  the  buildings  in  order  by  Miy  1st  would  force 
the  fair  managers  to  make  concessions  but  they  soon  found 
that  no  concessions  would  be  made.  It  was  announced 
that  the  vacant  places  were  open  to  all  comers  and  some 
hundreds  of  non-union  men  soon  appeared  and  were  set 
to  work.  Arrangements  were  also  made  to  bring  in  work- 
men from  Joliet  and  other  near-by  cities  to  fill  the  places 
of  the  strikers.  The  trader-union  men  stationed  commit- 
tees at  several  gates  leading  to  the  fair  grounds  and  sent 
other  committeps  to  meet  the  trainloads  of  incomiag  me- 
chanics, and  persuasive  efforts  were  made  to  keep  them 
from  going  to  work,  but  it  was  without  effect,  and  before 
night  it  became  evident  that  the  strike  was  a  failure. 
Furthermore,  the  leaders  began  to  realize  that  in  off"endiDg 
against  the  fair  managers  they  were  antagonizing  the 
United  States  Government,  and  the  people  of  the  Uaited 
States  as  well ;  that  the  work  upon  which  they  had  been 
engaged  was  a  matter  of  national  concern,  and  that  it 
would  be  no  slight  thing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
preventing  its  completion.  It  was  realized  that  the  unions 
would,  by  delaying  the  fair  buildings,  create  more  enmity 
than  could  be  overcome  by  ten  years  of  legitimate  proceed- 
ing. Haste  was  made  toconferwith  the  fair  managers  and  to 
withdraw  the  demands  that  had  been  made  and  on  Tuesday 
morning  the  whole  force  went  to  work  as  usual,  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened. 

The  real  motive  of  this  strike  was  to  compel  the  Gov- 
ernment to  "  recognize  "  the  trades- unions,  and  the  real 
significance  of  its  failure  is  the  firm  opposing  stand  taken 
by  the  agents  of  the  Government.  By  this  incident  the 
line  is  definitely  drawn  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
against  the  proposition  to  concede  to  private  organizations 
the  power  to  make  the  industrial  laws  of  the  country. 
The  impudent  demand  of  the  unions  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall,  in  the  employment  of  labor, 
discriminate  in  favor  of  one  class  of  its  citizens  as  against 
another  class — and  this  is  just  what  the  protest  against 
non-union  workmen  at  Chicago  meant — has  been  an- 
swered by  flat  denial.  The  sound  ground  has  been  taken 
that  to  make  such  concessioa  would  be  a  shameful  sur- 


render of  responsibilities  which  the  Government  owes  to 
its  citizens.  The  Government  owes  to  every  man  pro- 
tection in  his  right  to  labor  upon  such  terms  as  he  may 
choose  to  make,  and  the  action  of  the  authorities  at  Chicago 
was  in  line  with  this  just  principle.  To  have  accepted  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  unions  would,  practically,  have  been 
abdication  of  a  duty  as  sacred  as  any  in  the  whole  range 
of  governmental  responsibility. 

The  arrogant  assumption  of  the  unions  of  the  right  to 
fix  the  conditions  upon  which  men  may  or  may  not  labor 
would,  if  allowed,  establish  the  enactments  of  the  unions 
as  superior  to  the  enactments  of  Congress  itself;  and  it 
would  be  a  form  of  tyranny  as  oppressive  and  infamous  as 
any  which  ruled  in  the  dark  ages  of  universal  despotism. 

Application  of  these  principles  to  local  and  personal 
afl'airs  will  assist  in  their  just  comprehension.  Is  there  a 
farmer  in  California  who  would  not  resent  an  authorita- 
tive dictation  on  the  part  of  his  hired  men  as  to  whom  he 
should  or  should  not  employ  ?  Is  there  a  farmer  who 
would  tolerate  the  interference  of  a  committee  of  farm 
hands  who  sought  to  make  him  discharge  a  man  who  was 
willing  to  work  upon  agreed  terms,  and  whose  work  was 
satisfactory  ?  Is  there  a  farmer  or  fruit-grower  who  would 
not  feel  that  he  were  badly  used  if  his  help  should  quit 
work  in  the  crisis  of  harvest-time  because  he  employed 
other  laborers  who  were  no'  of  their  particular  set  ?  Is  there 
a  farmer  who  would  allow  a  "walking  delegate"  to  im- 
pudently "  nose"  about  his  fields,  barns  and  dwelling  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  out  and  aggravating  subjects  of 
dispute  between  himself  and  his  men  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  is  there  among  the  thousands  of  ambitious  young 
men  who,  as  "  hands  "  on  California  farms,  are  laying  the 
foundation  for  future  independence,  one  who  would  give 
over  to  a  "committee"  or  a  "walking  delegate"  the 
authority  to  regulate  his  conduct  in  all  his  relations  to 
his  employer?  We  hope  not.  The  system  of  the  trades- 
unions,  which  makes  a  few  "leaders"  impudent  tyrants 
and  makes  the  vast  body  of  workmen  scarcely  better  than 
slaves,  finds  little  favor,  we  are  glad  to  say,  in  the  pure  air 
of  rural  California.  It  is  in  the  cities,  and  only  in  the 
cities  where  the  beer  hall  and  its  associated  dens  have 
wrought  degredation  upon  character,  that  men  are 
found  willing  to  surrender  their  self-control  and  self- 
respect  and  to  become  the  mere  puppets  of  professional 
agitators  and  bulldozers. 

Suppose  the  Grange  or  the  Alliance  in  California  were  to 
assume  the  right  to  dictate  the  terms  of  rural  employment  in 
this  State;  suppose  they  were  to  fix  the  rates  for  different 
classes  of  work  and  then  demand  that  nobody  but  mem- 
bers of  their  Order  should  have  the  privilege  of  working 
at  any  price  or  upon  any  terms;  suppose  they  were  to  ap- 
point inspectors  to  go  from  farm  to  farm  to  see  that  their 
rules  were  exactly  enforced,  that  no  non-Grange  or  non- 
Alliance  hands  were  employed;  suppose  they  should  take 
advantage  of  the  busy  planting  or  harvest  time  to  order 
general  strikes;  suppose  they  should  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  them  control  of  all  rural  labor  with  the 
power  to  legislate  on  all  relations  between  employer  and 
employed  !  What  would  the  farmers  of  California  say  to 
such  a  series  of  demands  ?  We  will  leave  our  readers  to 
answer ! 

We  do  not  deny,  but,  on  the  contrary,  distinctly  assert, 
the  right  of  workmen  to  organize.  The  right  to  organize 
is,  in  fact,  as  sacred  as  the  right  to  labor.  What  we  do 
deny  is  the  right  of  those  who  do  organize  to  limit  the 
rights  of  those  who  do  not.  If  the  workmen  at  Chicago 
choose  for  any  reason,  singly  or  in  a  body,  to  quit  work,  they 
have  (provided  they  have  entered  into  no  contract  obliga- 
tions) an  undoubted  right  to  do  it;  but  they  hare  no  right 
to  demand  that  others  may  not  take  up  the  work  which 
they  leave,  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  choose  to  accept. 

The  legitimate  purposes  of  organization  on  the  part  of 
workingmen  are  many,  and  they  include,  among  other 
things,  the  regulation  of  wages,  the  regulation  of  hours 
of  labor,  and  the  regulation  of  industrial  discipline  in  all 
its  forms.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  protest  against  con- 
certed action  to  secure  desired  results,  so  long  as  no  inter- 
ference is  made  with  those  who  may  choose  to  go  their 
own  way.  But  when  the  organizers  undertake,  either 
by  force  or  by  any  other  means,  to  deny  to  the  non-organ- 
izers the  right  to  labor  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  be 
willing  to  make,  they  are  upon  revolutionary  and  criminal 
ground. 

We  assert  that  the  right  to  organize  is  as  sacred  as  the 
right  to  labor — but  not  more  sacred.  The  workingman  who 
should  be  required  by  the  laws  or  under  the  political  ad- 
ministration of  his  country  (as  the  trades-unionists  de- 
mand) to  join  some  particular  society  and  subject  himself 
to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  that  society  before  he  should 
have  the  privilege  of  doing  a  day's  work,  would  have  the 
right  to  feel  that  his  lines  were  cast  in  hard  places;  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  he  should  ask  what  had  become 
of  American  Liberty.  The  right  of  the  non-union  man — of 


the  man  who  for  good  reason  or  for  no  reason  prefers  to 
make  his  own  contracts  disposing  of  his  labor  without 
consulting  "  committees  "  or  "  walking  delegates  " — is 
utterly  ignored  by  the  trades-unionists.  That  the  rights 
of  this  man  are  just  as  sacred  as  their  own  they  seem  to 
overlook  or  disregard.  But  no  Government  based  like 
our  own  upon  liberty  and  equality  can  allow  the  rights  of 
its  humblest  citizen  to  be  overridden  without  sowing  the 
seed  of  anarchy  and  revolution.  It  is  bound  to  protect 
the  non-union  man  in  his  right  to  labor  just  as  it  is  bound 
to  protect  the  union  man  in  his  right  to  organize.  Thus 
in  nearly  every  grea,t  strike  we  find  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment arrayed  in  support  of  the  non-unionists  because 
it  is  the  vice  of  the  unionists  to  seek  to  over-ride  the 
rights  of  others  in  the  effort  to  promote  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  their  own  private  interests.  If  Government 
were  to  decline  or  neglect  to  so  protect  its  non-unionist 
citizens  it  would  be  partial,  inefficient  and  infamou";  and 
it  would  die,  for  no  Government  is  worth  maintaining,  or 
would  long  be  maintained,  which  would  not  or  could  not 
protect  its  humblest  citizen  in  his  primary  rights.  And 
Among  these  primary  rights  there  is  none  more  natural  or 
necessary  than  the  right  to  labor. 

In  naming  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  to 
England  and  France,  President  Cleveland  has  made  a  de- 
parture from  custom  which  we  believe  plain  people  gener- 
ally will  not  approve.  Heretofore  our  diplomats  have  been 
n&med  &a  ministers.  Mr.  Cleveland  now  nominates  them 
ambassadors.  The  motive  for  this  euphonic  change  is  that 
according  to  European  etiquette  an  ambassador  is  a  bird  of 
finer  feather  than  a  minister;  and  on  court  and  social  oc- 
casions the  plain  minister  sits  down  near  the  foot  of  the 
table,  while  the  aristocratic  ambassador  gets  a  seat  higher 
up — closer  to  the  dealer,  so  to  speak.  Now,  to  some  of 
our  representatives  abroad — and  especially  to  their  wives 
and  daughters — this  social  discrimination  has  been  galling; 
and  for  some  years  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  by 
persons  who  trouble  themselves  much  about  small  matters 
to  have  our  ministers  at  the  more  "  swell  "  foreign  courts 
evoluted  into  ambassadors — for  social  purposes  only.  Mr. 
Cleveland,  who  might  have  been  supposed  to  care  nothing 
about  such  trifles,  has  yielded  to  persuasion — hence  we  have 
Ambassador  Bayard  at  London  to  succeed  Minister  Lin- 
coln, and  Ambassador  Eustis  at  Paris,  where  formerly  we 
had  plain  Minister  Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge. 

There  is  a  world  of  nonsense  about  this  whole  business 
of "  diplomacy."  There  was  a  time,  before  the  steam 
engine  and  the  telegraph  made  the  several  courts  of 
the  earth  near  neighbors,  when  diplomatic  representatives 
had  something  to  do;  but  in  this  day  and  generation  a 
diplomat  is  the  useless  fifth  wheel  of  a  long-disuaed 
political  coach.  No  foreign  representative,  be  he  em- 
bassador, minister  or  what-not,  ever  does  anything  except 
by  specific  order  from  the  national  capital.  His  name 
and  dignity  are  mere  survivals  of  times  and  conditions 
long  past,  for  he  is  simply  a  messenger  whose  function  it 
is  to  deliver  communications  supplied  to  him  ready-made 
from  the  State  Department  at  Washington  by  telegraph. 
So  far  as  practical  service  is  concerned.  Embassador 
Bayard  can  do  nothing  at  the  court  of  St.  James  during 
the  next  four  years  that  could  not  be  done  equally  well  by 
a  civil  colored  porter  who  would  wait  around  the  London 
telegraph  office  and  promptly  carry  Mr.  Gresham's  dis- 
patches up  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  front  door. 

The  less  sail  our  foreign  agents  carry  the  better  they  will 
be  in  harmony  with  American  ideas.  So  far  as  we  are 
able  to  see,  it  can  make  small  difference  whether  Mr. 
Bayard  or  Mr.  Eustis  sits  near  the  head  or  near  the  foot 
of  the  royal  table;  and  wherever  they  sit  the  fewer  the 
flummeries  they  put  on  the  better  they  will  please  their 
sixty  four  million  fellow-sovereigns  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams,  Thos. 
Jffferson  and  other  highly-esteemed  diplomatic  agents  in 
times  past  sat  without  complaint  wherever  the  royal 
head-waiter  was  pleased  to  put  them,  and  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  learn  they  never  failed  to  get  a  fair  share  of 
the  pie.   

The  State  Board  of  Horticulture  has  received  several 
complaints  from  orchardists  that  the  cottony-cushion  scale 
is  becoming  alarmingly  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the 
State.  To  do  battle  with  the  pest  the  Horticultural  Quar- 
antine Officer  has  procured  boughs  and  sprigs  of  fruit  trees 
affected,  and  he  is  now  using  them  as  food  for  the  lady- 
bird, the  lively  vedalia  that  has  already  saved  California 
millions  of  dollars.  Without  the  vedalia  there  would  be 
no  orange  groves  in  southern  California  to-day.  The  in- 
sect propagates  with  remarkable  fecundity,  so  that  thou- 
sands of  them  can  be  hatched  in  glass  jars  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Bureau.  These  will  soon  be  sent  to  various 
portions  of  the  State  and  turned  loose  among  the  infested 
orchards.  In  a  few  months  later  they  will  have  killed  the 
scale  and  saved  the  trees,  and,  their  mission  ended,  they 
fly  away  and  disappear. 
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Questions  Answered  by  Dr.  Buzard. 


Rubeola,  or  Measles  In  the  Hog. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  write  lo  inquire  what  ails  our  hogs;  many 
farmers  complain  of  no  small  losses  of  pigs,  shoals  and  many  full- 
grown  hogs  with  a  disease  unl-nown  to  us.  First,  hogs  lake  a  chill 
(in  any  kind  of  weather)  which,  after  some  6  to  24  hours  is  followed 
by  a  spell  of  panting  wiih  high  fever,  skin  red  asflinnel  or  purple  and 
red  spotted,  which  continues  (or  four  or  five  days,  at  which  time  the 
hog  usually  dies  in  nervous  excitement.  If  it  lives  longer,  blisters 
rise  and  boils  on  intestines  slough  off  and  pass  out — the  entire  skin 
of  bick  and  sides  and  face  turns  dead,  and  dries  hard  as  leather  and 
makes  a  straight-jicket,  as  it  were,  for  the  poor  beast  cannot  b-nd  its 
body  or  neck.  At  this  period  the  hog  would  die  for  want  of  skin  ac- 
tion if  the  skin  of  the  legs  and  belly  were  not  in  usual  health.  Many 
hogs  do  die  at  this  period  from  the  filth  of  corruption  caused  mostly 
by'rctionof  the  leathery  skin,  for  otherwise  its  usual  health  has 
returned.  After  a  few  weeks  or  months,  as  the  cas-^  may  be,  the 
skin  enure  in  places  comes  1  fT.  hair  and  all,  leaving  the  fiesh  exposed; 
one  in  p»rticuUr  of  mine  lost  its  entire  skm  o'  back  at  one  time  and 
a'ter  four  or  five  months  h>"aled  up  smooth  wiihout  hair.  Except  loss 
of  ears  and  tail,  which  dried  and  hung  to  the  back  skin,  he  seemed  to 
bs  as  good  as  ever,  fxcfpt  loss  of  growth  for  the  entire  time  of  sick- 
ness, which  continued  for  nearly  five  months;  still,  he  recovered,  was 
fattened  and  made  a  good  weight. 

I  Inst  a  number  of  shoa  s  in  all  stages  of  the  disease,  some 
chilled  to  death,  others  died  in  fever,  as  most  do.  Some  seem  to 
lose  entirely  the  power  of  assim  lition  for  growth  of  bone  and  mus- 
cle, though  will  take  on  fat.  Mv  hogs  are  white,  of  the  small  York- 
shire breed;  my  neighbors  are  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  and  some 
scrubs,  but  the  dijease  is  not  a  respecter  of  breeds  nor  fe«dir  g. 
Some  feed  corn  mostly,  others  birley  and  milk  and  bran.  I  fetd 
milk,  birley,  corn,  mildlings.  potatoes,  beets  and  alfilaria.  I  have 
hogs  in  pens  under  roof,  and  in  pens  in  the  sun,  and  see  no  differ- 
ence in  ravages  of  the  disease.  This  is  a  disease  I  never  saw  b"lore 
in  Ohio,  Iowa  or  places  where  overproduction  of  hogs  leads  to  dis- 
aster. I  know  how  >becho  s*-nia  lakes  them,  and  how  malaria  of  foul, 
damp  lands  affects  fwine  but  this  is  neithf  r  of  them. 

I  encl  ose  a  piece  of  scarf  skin  I  look  from  the  neck  of  one  of  mine 
which  is  recovering.  She  is  a  large  hog  for  her  age  and  when  taken 
was  due  lo  farrow  in  ten  days.  She  threw  her  pigs  immediately, 
five  in  number,  three  of  which  died  of  the  same  fever;  two  recovered 
and  are  still  living  (shi  had  no  milk  so  the  pigs  were  raised  by  band), 
S'le  is  pink  nf  skin  and  full  of  life  now.  The  dead  parts  of  skin  are 
droppirg  off  m  flakes  as  large  as  my  two  hands.  Who  knows  this 
disease?    '  Pigs  are  hogs  now-a-d»ys  " — shall  we  sell  or  buy? 

Please  ask  those  who  know  and  oblige  us  all.  We  thought,  a'ter 
25  or  30  years  experience,  we  knew  all  about  hog  diseases  hut  give 
this  up.  M.  L.  ECKLES. 

San  Dimas,  Los  Angeles  Co. 

Atlswer: 

The  hogs  are  suffering  from  rubeola,  or  measles. 

Thi'i  disease  is  rather  common  in  pigs,  partictilarly  in 
some  countries.  It  has  (or  its  principal  character  red 
spots,  which  appear  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  more  es- 
pecially in  the  eyes,  ears  and  belly,  and  which  are  followed 
by  a  furfurareous  desquamation  of  the  skin.  Before  the 
eruption  of  the  disease,  the  animal  is  feverish,  loses  appe- 
tite, and  its  eyes  are  red  and  bleary.  Sometimes  there  is 
vomiting.  The  length  of  incubation  of  this  disease  is  from 
five  to  seven  days.  The  eruption  makes  its  appearance 
from  the  third  to  the  fourth  day.  From  its  first  appear- 
ance it  gradually  extends  over  the  whole  body,  without 
much,  if  any,  amelioration  of  the  attending  symptoms. 
Sometimes  it  appears  upon  the  mouth  and  throat.  We 
sometimes  have  complications  set  in,  such  as  bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  and  laryngitis.  Death  rarely  occurs  during  the 
eruptive  stage  of  this  disease.  This  disease  is  both  con- 
tagious and  infectious. 

Treatment. — With  resp»ct  to  the  treatment  of  any  dis- 
eases of  the  pig,  difficulties  present  themselves,  because 
there  are  but  few  of  these  diseases  which  produce  symp- 
toms suflfi:iently  marked  to  enable  a  person  readily  to  ap- 
preciate them,  unless  he  possess  great  experience.  In  the 
treatment  of  measles  in  the  early  stages,  give  sulphate  of 
magnesia  in  the  food.  Isolation  of  diseased  and 
suspected  animals,  and  disinfection,  are  most  useful  pro 
phylactic  means.  After  the  eruptive  stage  has  taken  place 
the  administration  of  mineral  tonics  is  indicated  in  com- 
bination with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  An  animal  after  re- 
covery should  not  be  introduced  into  the  pens  with  the 
healthy  hogs  before  the  lapse  of  two  months. 

REMOVING  WARTS  FROM  COWS'  TEATS. 

To  THE  Editor: — Thanks  for  the  many  replies  to  the  question, 
How  to  prevent  a  cow  from  sucking  hersel'.  Can  some  of  the  readers 
tell  me  how  lo  take  warts  from  cows'  teats?  Reader. 

Compton,  Lis  Angeles  Co. 

In  additian  to  what  has  been  printed  about  self-suckers, 
I  would  say:  Place  on  the  cows  nose  a  nose-band,  with 
spikes  projecting  upward. 

Warts  are  prim  irily  epidermic  growths,  but  subsequently 
the  true  skin  becomes  involved  and  hypertrophied.  When 
developed  on  the  udder  and  teats  they  prove  very  unsatis- 
factory. These  growths  must  be  surgically  removed  either 
with  the  knife  or  actual  cautery  (hot  iron),  or  by  means  of 
a  ligature.  Same  prefer  to  destroy  by  caustic  agents,  but 
this  is  a  slow  process. 

CHRONIC  INDIGESTION  IN  MULES. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  saw  through  the  Rural  Press  that  you 
answer  inquiries  concerning  diseases  of  stock.  Last  spring  I  hid  a 
mule  taken  sick  and  thinking  it  was  his  water  gave  him  niire.  He 
kept  getting  worse  so  I  called  a  kind  of  horse  doctor.  He  treated 
the  mule  and  cured  him  for  th-  time  b'^ing,  but  i^e  mule  never  shed 
his  hair  till  alorg  in  August  and  has  been  sick  (ffand  on  ever  since. 
When  sick  he  wints  to  roll  up  on  his  back,  then  gets  up  and  paws 
the  ground,  or  else  kicks  up  und-'r  his  belly  with  his  hind  feet.  He 
is  a  large  mule  and  was  as  wild  as  a  deer  before  he  was  sick,  but  now 
he  has  not  got  as  much  ambition  as  an  old  dray  horse. 

Blacks,  Yolo  Co.  D.  J.  Green. 

The  mule  is  suffering  from  chronic  indigestion,  which  is 
generally  caused  by  dietetic  errors,  though  these  are  not  al- 
ways apparent.  Sometimes  the  food,  though  of  good  qual- 
ity, is  too  stimulating  and  dry;  in  other  cases  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently masticated,  peihaps  owing  to  irregularities  in  the 
teeth.  Treatment. — Some  purgative  should  be  given  in  all 
cases,  unless  the  bowels  are  freely  open,  and  should  be 
followed  by  the  administration  of  vegetable  tonics,  as  gen- 
tian, nux  vomica,  with  full  doses  of  potassium  bi  carbonate. 
The  diet  should  be  limited  in  amount,  and  it  will  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  change  it.    A.  E.  Buzard,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.  L. 

405  Broderick  St.,  S.  F.  Veterinary  Surgeon. 


The  Board  of  Trade. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade  was 
held  Wednesday  and  the  annual  election  of  officers  took 
place. 

E.  J.  Gregory  of  Sacramento  was  elected  president,  N. 
P.  Chipman,  vice-president;  J.  S.  Emery,  second  vice  presi- 
dent; the  Grangers'  Bank,  treasurer;  E.  W.  Maslin,  secre- 
tary and  general  manager.  L.  C.  M-Afee,  John  Boggs,  H.  A. 
Messenger,  J.  A.  Morrisey,  W.  H.  Mills,  Tyler  Beach, 
John  P.  Irish  and  S.  H.  Cole  were  elected  directors. 

The  desirability  of  printing  a  catalogue  of  California  ex- 
hibits at  the  World's  Fair  was  discussed  at  length,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Mills  and  others  urging  the  great  value  and  importance 
of  such  a  volume.  Mr.  Mills,  N.  P.  Chipman  and  L.  C. 
McAfee  were  appointed  a  committee,  with  power  to  act,  and 
with  instructions  to  present  the  matter  before  the  World's 
Fair  Commission. 

A.  T.  Hatch,  the  well-known  fFuit  grower,  addressed  the 
board  on  the  fruit  industry.  Mr.  Hatch's  remarks  were 
very  valuable  and  timely  and  will  appear  in  the  Ritral 
Press  next  week. 


Importance  of  Prnning. 

At  a  recent  meeting  at  Chico  the  Butte  County  Horti- 
cultural Society  adopted  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions, offered  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Hammond  : 

Whereas,  Certain  articles  a  pearine  in  our  horticultural  journals 
throughout  the  State  urging  fruit  growers  to  abandon  the  pruning  of 
trees;  be  it 

Resolved.  First,  that  the  t>est  experienced  growers  in  California 
indorse  careful  and  intelligent  pruning.  Second,  that  moderate  and 
careiul  pruning  promotes  health  and  vigor  to  trees.  Third,  that 
without  proper  pruning  we  cannot  expect  successive  crops  of  No.  i 
fruit  c  r  long-lived  trees. 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  such  articles  are 
mislc-adine;  that  proper,  intelligent  pruning  of  fruit  trees  is  most 
important  to  fruit-groxners  and  should  not  be  abandoned. 

These  resolutions  have  special  reference  to  the  articles 
on  non-pruning  by  Webster  Treat  and  published  in  the 
Rural  Press. 


Sale  of  Balls. 

Mr.  Robert  Ashburner  has  sold  for  export  to  Honolulu, 
the  two  young  Shorthorn  bulls,  Lucerne  Duke  2nd,  and 
Nimrod,  thirteen  and  twelve  months  old  respectively.  They 
are  from  some  of  the  well-tried  families  of  Shorthorns  that 
have  been  bred  at  Biden  for  many  years,  and  are  in  all  re- 
spects liable  to  make  an  improvement  in  the  class  of  cattle 
they  are  intended  to  be  used  upon,  being  wide,  deep-bodied 
animals  on  short  legs.  Mr.  Ashburnerreportsagopd  demand 
for  bulls  old  enough  for  service,  and  almost  seems  to  regret 
the  fact  that  he  has  not  a  half  a  dozen  or  so  o(  twenty- 
months-old  bulls  for  sale,  of  his  own  breeding.  He  has  this 
week  sold  the  twelve  months-old  b  ill.  Baron  Chilton,  to 
W.  T.  Such  of  Berkeley,  this  being  the  fifth  bull  that  he,  or 
his  father  has  bought  of  Mr.  Ashburner  in  the  last  ten 
years,  and  all  of  them  roans;  not  because  of  color  but  be- 
cause they  were  what  was  wanted. 


The  Sanday  Law. 

Following  is  the  day  of  rest  law  which  parsed  the  As- 
sembly and  Senate  and  has  been  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor: 

Section  i.  Every  person  employed  in  any  occupation 
of  Idbor  shall  be  entitled  to  one  day's  rest  therefrom;  and  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  employer  to  cause  his  employes, 
or  any  of  them,  to  work  more  than  six  days  in  seven. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the  term  day's  rest 
shall  mean  and  apply  to  all  cases,  whether  the  employe  is 
employed  by  the  day,  week,  month  or  year;  and  whether 
the  work  performed  is  done  in  the  day  or  night  time. 

Sec  3.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec,  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  thirty 
days  from  and  after  its  passage. 


They  Must  Be  Registered. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  notified  Collectors  of 
Customs  that  hereafter  no  animal  which  is  brought  into  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries  for  breeding  purposes 
shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  unless  the  importer  lurnishes 
a  certificate  of  the  record  and  pedigree,  showing  that  the 
animal  is  pure  bred  and  admitted  to  full  registry  in  a  book 
of  record  established  for  that  breed. 

It  must  be  also  shown  that  its  sire  and  dam,  and  the 
grandsires  and  granddams  were  all  likewise  recorded  in  a 
book  of  record  established  for  the  same  breed,  together 
with  the  affidavit  of  the  owner  or  importer,  that  such  animal 
is  the  identical  animal  described  in  the  record  and  pedigree. 
Unless  these  requirements  are  complied  with  duty  will  be 
charged. 


Changes  in  the  School  Law. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  school  trustees  and  others  to 
know  that  under  the  amended  school  law,  census  marshals 
must  be  appointed  on  or  before  April  ist  instead  of  May  ist 
as  heretofore;  they  must  be  citizens  and  not  less  than  21 
years  of  age.  Women  may  be  appointed.  The  time  for 
taking  the  census  is  changed  from  the  last  half  of  May  to 
the  last  half  of  April.  S  hool  trustees  will  be  elected  on 
the  first  Friday  in  June  and  not  on  Tuesday  as  under  the 
old  law.  New  school  districts  cannot  be  created  later  than 
April  5th  of  each  year.  The  boundaries  of  districts  can- 
not be  changed  except  between  January  ist  and  April  5th. 
There  are  changes  also  relative  to  the  granting  of  teachers' 
certificates,  and  the  High  School  law  is  materially  changed. 


Sonoma  county  is  finding  out,  somewhat  to  its  sur 
prisp,  that  its  income  from  poultry  and  eggs  is  about  as 
large  as  the  revenue  from  its  vineyards.  Still  ther«  is 
room  for  more  poultry. 


Gleanings. 

There  are  now  fifty-seven  counties  in  the  State,  or  will  be  when 
the  organizalion  of  Riverside,  King  and  Madera  is  complete. 

The  Pleasanton  Hop  Company  has  been  organized  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $160,000  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  hop  farm  near 
Pleasanton. 

The  farmers  around  Fresno  county,  savs  the  Expositor,  look  abroad 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  and  smile  upon  "  (s)  wheat  fields  arrayed 
in  living  green." 

Nearly  200,000  olive  frees  have  b°en  shipped  out  of  Pomona 
already  this  season,  and  the  olive  nurserymen  are  still  sending  out 
large  quantities  of  ihem. 

The  fair  of  the  Thirteenth  District  Agricultural  Society  will  \x  held 
at  M  irysville,  commencing  Tuesdiy,  August  19th,  and  continuiDg 
five  days.   The  usual  premiums  will  be  given. 

A  YOUNG  Oregon  farmer  named  Rhodes,  with  an  eye  to  a 
smooth  jiunt  along  the  sometimes  troubled  highway  of  matrimony, 
has  taken  un'o  himself  a  wife  named  Good.  May  they  never  strike 
a  chuck-hole  1 

Editors  are,  as  a  rule,  a  very  thoughtful  lot.  An  exchange  tells 
of  a  sub'crib'r  who  died  and  left  a  14-year  b'll  unpaid.  The  editor 
appeared  as  the  lid  was  being  screwed  down  for  the  last  time  and  put 
in  a  linen  duster,  a  thermometer,  a  palm-leal  fan  and  a  recipe  for 
making  ice. 

It  appears  that  one-half  of  the  southern  California  orange  crop  is 
now  marketed,  and  that  a  judicious  handling  of  the  balance  ought 
cons'quer^tly  loin? ure  good  returns  to  the  growers.  A  considerable 
proportion  still  in  orchard  are  St.  Michaels  and  Mediterranean  Sweets, 
which  can  remain  on  the  trees  quite  late. 

A  man  in  Oakland  has  just  had  to  pay  $i;ooo  because  his  dog  b't 
a  book-p^ddler.  Since  then,  it  is  said,  peddlers  have  been  seen  to 
enter  front  gates,  whistle  loudly,  turn  around  and  invitingly  raise 
their  coat-tails.  Perhaps  it  would  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  hire 
dogs  capable  of  swallowing  peddlers  whole. 

Richard  Gird  has  agreed  to  purchase  from  the  Anaheim  Co- 
operative Sugar  Company  all  beets  the  company  mav  not  be  able  to 
work  into  sugar  at  the  following  rates  :  $3.50  for  all  beets  yielding 
13  per  cent  of  sugar  and  40  cents  for  each  per  cent  of  sugar  above 
12  per  cent,  with  no  charge  for  unloading  cars, 

M.  C.  Meeker,  a  wealthy  lumber  manufacturer  of  Sonoma  county, 
and  his  ►brothers  and  sisters  are  said  to  be  heirs  to  an  immense  estate 
in  New  York  City  worth  $8,000,000.  Mr.  Meeker  was  already  reek- 
ing in  wealth  when  this  new  fortune  was  thrust  upon  him.  As  the 
Good  Book  goes  on  to  state,  "Them  as  has,  gits." 

The  latest  fad  among  the  young  girls,  says  the  Paso  Robles  Moon, 
is  to  count  the  number  of  young  men  who  tip  their  hats  to  thfm. 
The  one  hundredth  one  who  tips  his  hat  to  a  young  girl,  according  to 
the  rule  of  the  fad,  will  marry  her.  The  trouble  is  that  after  50 
young  men  tip  the  hat,  the  list  of  eligibles  is  exhausted. 

Many  people,  says  the  Red  Bluff  Sentinel  hesitate  to  keep  poultry 
in  large  "umbers  because  they  imagine  the  fowls  will  tiecome  dis- 
eased. Near  Petaluma  poultry  ranches  are  numerous,  and  on  some 
of  these  1000  hens  are  k'pt.  In  one  instance  5000  hens  are  kept  by 
one  man.  Petaluma  ships  to  San  Francisco  eggs  and  chickens  to  the 
value  of  {1,000,000  a  year. 

The  discovery  of  a  whistling  well  in  Tehama  county  has  excited  a 
great  deal  of  wonder  thereabouts.  The  phenomenon  is  caused  by 
currents  of  air  rushing  violently  iherefrom  at  certain  seasons.  Un- 
like the  unspeakable  public  nuisance  who  puckers  up  his  lips  and 
emits  unseemly  sounds  at  the  most  inappropriate  times,  the  Tehama 
county  freak  can  whittle  well. 

Mr.  a.  E.  Power,  of  Los  Angel»s  county,  makes  the  following 
rffer,  which  shows  in  what  esteem  he  holds  a  comparatively  little 
known  breed  of  poultry:  "  I  am  willing  to  put  the  record  of  a'  y  six 
or  twelve  hens  from  my  flock  of  Bl  ick  Minorcis  against  the  record  of 
any  S'x  or  twelve  Brown  Leghorns  in  the  State,  confident  as  I  am  in 
the  belief  thit  mine  will  begin  lo  lay  at  a  younger  age,  lay  earlier  in 
the  year,  a  greater  number  of  eggs,  and  it  will  take  a  less  number  to 
make  a  pound." 

The  State  Biard  of  Examiners  has  postoonel  action  on  all  coyote 
sca'p  certificates  lor  the  quarter  ending  D^cemb^r  31  1892  and  also 
for  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1893  until  June.  It  is  hoped  by  a 
policy  of  procrastination  and  postponement  to  dis':o'irage  d"mands  of 
coyote-ki'lers  upon  the  public  treasury  Bv  the  way.  the  bnunly  is 
still  $5  per  coyote.  The  bill  to  reduce  'o  $2.50  seems  to  have  passed 
one  house  of  the  legislature,  but  did  not  get  tfirough  the  other. 

Some  men  are  born  rich,  some  achieve  riches,  and  others  have 
riches  ihru-l  upon  them.  Mr.  Ro'eberry.  of  Chiles  valley,  Napa  Co., 
b' longs  to  the  latter  happy  category.  He  fet  a  trap  and  caught  a 
female  coyote,  which,  before  b^in"  taken  out  of  the  trap,  presented  to 
the  world  «'  large,  and  to  Mr.  Roseb  rry  in  ptrticul  ir,  eight  infant 
coyotes.  He  gets  the  county  and  State  bounliei  of  $5  from  each,  or 
$9-)  in  all.  Mr.  Roseberry  naturally  thinks  bis  scheme  a  howling 
succe?  s. 

The  new  election  law  provides  a  new  method  of  marking  tickets 
for  illiterate  voters.  The  voter  himself  has  no  choice  of  assistance  in 
marking  a  ticket  The  inspector  of  e'ection  appoints  two  j  idges,  of 
opposite  political  parlies  to  assist  the  voter,  and  these  judges  must 
subscribe  to  an  affi  lavit  that  they  will  not  reveal  to  any  person  the 
contents  of  the  voier's  ballot.  The  illiterate  voter  must  also  swear 
to  an  affidavit  concerning  his  illiteracy,  which  must  be  filed  as  a  public 
record  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk. 

The  Redding  Fruit  Growers'  A'sociation  has  been  organiz-d,  and 
nr.  S  H  Miller  was  elected  p'esident,  J.  P.  Eilon  secretary  and 
R.  S.  McMiirray  treaMir-r.  An  executive  committee  consisting  of 
the  above  cfficers  with  Wilder  W.  Fish  and  J.C.  Franklin  was  elected 
to  conduct  th"  business  of  the  association.  The  executive  committee 
was  instructed  lo  execute  a  contract  with  Mr.  H.  P  Slice  to  ship  the 
fruit  of  the  association  to  Chicago  New  York  and  Boston  or  elsewhere 
as  agreed  upon  during  the  season  of  1892.  There  are.  it  apoears, 
same  50,000  fruit  trees  from  which  the  association  expects  10  ship  this 
season.  To  complete  the  work  it  is  hoped  a  cannery  miy  be  estab- 
lished in  the  near  future. 

On  the  ostrich  farm  near  Fullerlon,  Orange  county,  there  are  one 
hundred  and  four  grown  birds,  som"  of  the  fema'es  setting  and  other 
eggs  being  hatched  out  by  an  incubitor.  In  each  wing  of  an  ostrich 
twenty-s'x  white  plumes  grow  to  maturity  every  eight  months. 
Seventy-five  short  feathers,  besides,  are  p'ucked  for  tips  from  each 
wing.  Six'v  five  of  the  tail  feathers  have  commercial  value.  The  fe- 
male ostrich  lays  seventy  eggs  a  year.  The  lealh-rs  are  worth 
from  $3^  to  $75  per  lb.  and  are  in  good  demand.  But  a  few  days 
ago  a  large  shipment  of  feathers  was  made  from  this  farm  tol^ondon, 
showing  that  Orange  county  has  established  a  reputation  abroad  for 
this  industry,  as  well  as  in  its  numerous  other  products. 


The  poultry  men  of  Sonoma  county  are  convinced  of 
the  benefit*  of  co-operation,  and  have  taken  the  prelim- 
inary steps  for  organization.  Carefully  compiled  statistics 
show  that  their  interests  for  1892  represented  at  leact 
$750,000,  They  are,  therefore,  well  worth  protecting.  A 
meeting  was  held  at  Petaluma  last  Saturday,  committees 
appointed,  and  the  general  outline  of  the  new  organization 
thoroui;hlv  discussed.  Arljournment  was  taken  till  the 
following  Saturday  (to-day),  wh^n  an  incorporation  under 
the  laws  of  C*lifornia  will  be  effected.  Meanwhile,  every 
pDultry-raiser  in  Sonoma  county  is  asked  to  consider  the 
matter  and  to  join  the  new  association.  It  promises  to  be 
of  much  benefit. 


AprU  16,  1893. 
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Applications  of  Electricity  to  Agricul 
tural  Work* 


NUMBER  1. 


HE  fact  that  there  seems  to  be 
opening  up  a  vast  field  for  the 
electric  motor  in  the  performance 
of  agricultural  work  makes  it  of 
interest  to  examine  in  detail  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  vari- 
ous farming  operations  to  which 
the  electric  motor  is  adapted. 
That  a  demonstration  of  the  suc- 
cess of  electric  power  when  ap- 
plied to  the  numerous  farming 
operations  now  performed  by  the 
horse  or  the  human  laborer  would  bring  about  an  unpar- 
alleled demand  for  electrical  apparatus  is  certain,  since  it  is 
well  know  that  the  enterprising  farmers  are  always  among 
the  first  to  secure  the  best  and  most  efficient  appliances  for 
carrying  on  their  work.  In  no  place  are  labor-saving  appli- 
ances more  numerous  than  on  the  farm,  and  there  is  no 
class  of  work  in  which  apparatus  designed  to  relieve  the 
life  of  the  farmer  of  some  of  the  drudgery  and  unpleasant- 
ness so  often  reputed  to  be  an  inseparable  part  of  his  daily 
routine  is  so  quickly  appreciated  and  adapted  to  every- 
day use. 

The  poet  sings  melodiously  and  the  novelist  charms  us 
with  his  stories  about  the  beauty  of  the  farmer's  life  and 
the  elegance  and  luxury  of  his  surroundings;  but  the  sterner 
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FIG.  I. — PLAN  OF  FARM  BUILDINGS. 

reality  of  his  work-a-day  toil  is  more  often  passed  over  in 
silence.  Luckily,  however,  the  inventor,  leaving  aside 
poetry  and  fiction,  has  brought  to  the  farmer  a  relief  that 
has  far  and  away  eclipsed  the  consolation  afforded  by  the 
poet's  verse,  or  the  beguiUng  story  of  the  humorist.  To 
the  husbandmen,  who  earns  his  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  the  ingenious  inventor  has  brought  the  plow  that 
turns  the  sod  in  the  fields  of  every  land;  the  drills  and  the 
planters  that  so  quietly  but  rapidly  drop  the  seed  into  the 
earth;  the  reaper  that  harvests  the  grain  and  the  thresher 
that  prepares  it  for  the  granary  or  the  market,  to  say  noth- 


ready  appreciation  of  the  value  of  labor-saving  machinery. 
It  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  merely  to  recall  the  fact  that 
the  reader  may  bear  in  mind  the  results  that  have  been  due 
to  a  half  century's  enterprising  and  intelligent  use  of  the 
brain  as  a  guide  for  the' hand  in  compelling  the  forces  of 
nature  (too  often,  however,  an  over- worked  beast)  to  be- 
come the  servant  of  man,  and 
to  assist  in  gaining  an  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  field  in 
which  electric-power  may  be- 
lore  many  years  find  an  ex- 
tended use. 

It  should  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  agricultural 
industries  of  the  country  are 
far  behind  many  others  in  the 
use  they  are  able  to  make  of 
nature's  forces.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  isolated 
character  of  the  work  and  the 
necessity  which  very  gener- 
ally exists  for  conveying  the 
power  to  the  work  instead  of 
taking  the  work  to  be  done  to 
the  most  convenient  place  and 
where  power  is  abundant  and 
cheap.  A  point  which  must 
be  borne  in  mind  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question  is 
the  two-fold  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  namely, 
that  requiring  stationary  ma- 
chines and  fixed  power,  and 
that  in  which  the  moving  ma- 
chines    are    employed,  to 

which,  if  electric-power  is  to  be  used,  current  must  be 
transmitted  through  flexible  cable  or  by  a  moving  contact, 
such  as  that  used  on  the  trolley  system  of  electric  railroads. 
This  point  will  be  taken  up  again  and  fully  discussed,  and 
it  is  sufficient  at  this  place  to  merely  call  attention  to  it 
and  its  importance  in  the  broad  consideration  of  this 
subject. 

A  general  discussion  of  the  advantages,  financial,  edu- 
cational, aesthetic  and  otherwise,  which  it  is  considered 
would  result  from  the  use  of  electricity  for  farm  work 
and  in  country  districts,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
carry  on,  but  attention  will  be  directed  more  especi- 
ally to  the  practical  use  of  electricity  as  adapted  to  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  farm  work.  In  considering  a  question  of 
this  character,  where  the  application  of  electricity  to  a  com- 
paratively new  variety  of  work  is  taken  into  account,  there 
might  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  elec- 
tricity to  over-estimate  its  possibilities,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
familiarity  with  the  character  of  the  work.  For  this  reason 
we  have  thought  it  best  to  consider  the  subject  in  connec- 
tion with  an  individual  farm  as  it  actually  exists  to-day  and 
upon  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  electric  motors  are  already 
in  use  for  carrying  on  certain  classes  of  work,  and  where 
their  application  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  is  already 
considered.  This  farm  is  located  in  one  of  the  finest  agri- 
cultural States  of  the  West,  and  the  work  is  planned  and 
carried  on  so  admirably  that  it  furnishes  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  possibilities  of  such  an  application  of  electric- 
ity. The  ground  plan  and  general  view  of  the  barns  and 
other  buildings  upon  this  farm  are  shown  in  Figs,  i  and  2 

There  are  four  classes  of  farm  work  to  which  electricity 
is  applicable,  namely,  (i),  for  power  purposes;(2),  for  light- 
'or;  (3)1  for  heating  purposes,  and  (4),  for  the  operation  of 
telephones,  signals,  alarms,  etc. 

The  subject  of  power  may  be  considered  under  two  dis- 
tinct classes.  First,  that  applied  to  the  stationary  ma- 
chines, or  where  the  motor  itself  may  be  stationary,  and, 
second,  that  furnished  to  moving  machines  or  vehicles. 
These  different  kinds  of  work  mighc  be  classed  as  follows: 

I.    Power  for  stationary  machines. 

(a)  Hoistmg  apparatus  for  (i)  tiay,  (2)  grain  and  feed,  (3) 
horses,  cattle,  etc.,  (4)  carriages,  and  (5)  an  ordinary  ele- 
vator. 


at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  while  there  are  other  clas; 
that  would  be  carried  on  continuously  day  after  day.  The 
hoisting  of  hay,  for  instance,  in  a  barn  would  only  be  nec- 
essary at  a  certain  season,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of 
the  hoisting  of  grain  of  various  kinds,  except  in  cases 
where  these  materials  would  have  to  be  hoisted  for  grind- 


FIG.   3. — AN  ELECTRIC  MOTOR  OPERATING  A  THRESHER. 


ing  or  cutting  into  feed.  In  many  barns  already  existing 
on  large  farms  the  stables  and  granaries  are  low  down, 
either  on  the  ground  floor  or  on  the  first  story,  while  the 
machines  for  hay  and  feed  cutting  may  be  placed  in  the 
second  or  third  stories.  The  hoisting  of  horses  and  cattle 
and  of  carriages,  or  other  vehicles,  by  means  of  suitably 
constructed  elevators  would,  of  course,  only  be  necessary 
where  the  carriage  loft  or  the  stables  are  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  barn.  Work  of  this  class,  it  need  scarcely  be  pointed 
out,  is  already  extensively  carried  on  in  city  stables  where 
the  electric  current  is  generally  easily  obtained  from  the 
street  mains  of  different  current  stations;  and  given  a  suit- 
able source  of  power,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
similar  work  in  large  farm  buildings  cannot  be  carried  on 
with  the  same  success  which  has  already  attended  similar 
installations  in  city  stables.  The  ordinary  elevator,  either 
for  passenger  or  freight  service,  would  in  large  barns  be 
found  of  great  service  and  very  convenient,  and  could  well 
be  operated  by  electricity  in  connection  with  other  classes 
of  hoisting. 


ORTICULTURE. 


FIG.  2  —GENERAL  VIEW  OF  FARM  BUILDINGS. 

ing  of  the  hundreds  of  appliances  used  in  his  cvery-day 
work.  All  these  have  assisted  in  placing  the  farmer  of  to- 
day in  the  strong  position  which  he  undoubtedly  occupies 
in  the  commercial  and  political  world. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
benefits  that  have  accrued  to  the  farmer  in  return  for  his 

•  In  a  aeries  of  five  articles  reprinted  from  the  Sltctrieal  Worid,  New 
York. 


{b)  Pumping  apparatus  applied  to  (i) 
drinking  troughs,  (2)  fire  purposes,  (3) 
fountains,  (4)  lawns,  gardens,  etc.,  (5) 
the  dairy  house,  and  (6)  the  washing  of 
vehicles,  etc. 
(tr)    Miscellaneous    stationary  ma- 
chines, such  as  (i)  threshers,  (2)  grinders,  (3)  shellers, 
(4)  cider  presses,  (5)  feed  cutters,  (6)  hay  presses,  (7)  grind- 
stones, (8)  machine-shop  tools,  (9)  churns  and  coffee  mills, 
(10)  laundry  machines,  (ti)  horse  cleaners,  and  (12)  wood 
saws. 

II.    For  moving  machines  and  vehicles, 
(a)  Railroad  lines  on  country  roads. 
(6)  Tramways  connecting  farm  buildings. 
(c)  Miscellaneous  vehicles,  such  as  carriages  and  field 
machines  of  all  kinds  to  which  electricity  is  applicable. 

Taking  up  the  first  heading  of  hoisting  apparatus,  it  may 
be  said  that  work  of  this  class  in  farm  buildings  is  not  dif- 
ferent from  similar  work  now  carried  on  very  extensively 
in  other  industries  with  electric  motors  as  the  source  of 
power.  There  are,  of  course,  differences  in  detail,  but  in 
general  the  character  of  the  work  is  the  same.  Certain 
kinds  of  hoisting  would  not,  however,  be  necessary  except 


Prmt  Prospects  in  Napa  Valley. 

To  The  Editor: — A  backward  spring,  such  as  has  not 
been  known  here  for  many  years,  while  it  causes  a  decreased 
acreage  of  grain,  and  a  prospective  lessened  crop,  is  greatly 
adding  to  the  work  of  orchardist  and  vineyardist.  Pro- 
longed wet  weather  has  caused  weeds,  especially  the  ubiq- 
uitious  kale  {Brassica  compestris)  to  grow  astonishingly 
fast  in  many  vineyards  and  among  fruit  trees  where  the 
ground  has  been  too  moist  to  plow  for  some  time.  Trees 
are  blossoming  very  full  and  the  buds  of  vines  are  swelling 
fast.  Of  apricots  there  may  be  a  fair  one,  half  crop  in  some 
orchards.  However,  this  point  is  not  one  of  staple  products 
of  our  orchards,  in  the  lower  portion  of  Napa  valley,  at 
least,  other  varieties  predominating.  Peaches,  pears,  plums, 
prunes  and  apples  are  blossoming  freely  and,  barring  frosts, 
a  large  crop  of  these  varieties  is  anticipated.  What  dam- 
age these  rains,  that  have  for  a  few  days  past  prevailed, 
will  do  the  tender  blossoms  remains  to  be  seen.  Our  fruit 
growers  are  looking  forward  to  a  busy  season.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  more  concert  of  action  and  yet  there  is  not  as 
much  as  there  should  be.  Preliminary  steps  have  been 
taUen  to  organize  a  co-operative  fruit-drying  association  and 
definite  means  have  been  adopted  to  open  the  large  cannery 
located  at  Napa,  where  from  10,000  to  15,000  cases  will  be 
put  up  this  season  if  well  laid  plans  do  not  miscarry. 

Heretofore  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruit  raised  in  this 
county  has  been  sold  to  outside  parties.  It  now  looks  as  if 
local  fruit  growers  would  m  ike  an  increased  profit  this 
year  by  retaining  in  their  own  pockets  the  money  that, 
year  by  year,  others  have  harvested.  Napa  fruit  growers 
are  slowly  realizing  the  fact,  long  ago  apparent  to  the 
orchardists  of  Santa  Clara  couuty,  that  there  is  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  co-operation. 

Upland  grain  is  now  rapidly  growing  and  promises  a 
good  harvest.  Much  of  that  00  lowlands  is  spotted  and 
dwarfed.  Considerable  land  is  being  prepared  for  corn 
and  planting  machines  of  the  latest  pattern  are- being  sold 
in  numbers  by  our  hardware  dealers. 

The  poultry  business  cuts  no  small  figure  inthe  industries 
of  this  valley,  though  its  volume  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  Sonoma  county,  yet  the  amount  of  eggs  and 
live  poultry  sent  to  San  Francisco  from  this  valley  is  large. 
Comparatively  few  farmers  raise  the  pure  breeds,  yet  there 
are  several  who  pay  special  attention  of  this  branch  of  the 
business.  In  the  fall  of  each  year  quite  a  large  number  of 
turkeys  are  sent  to  the  local  markets  or  to  San  Fiancisco  from 
Berryessa  Talley,thirty  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Napa.  Some- 
times large  flocks  of  these  birds  are  driven  along  the  highway 
to  market  from  the  valley  above  mentioned.  Now  and  then 
farms  are  subdivided  and  thus  sold  to  newcomers.  In  the 
aggregate  there  is  a  large  amount  of  landed  property  sold  in 
the  county  from  month  to  month.  There  has  been  increased 
inquiry  of  late,  some  purchasers  coming  from  distant  locali- 
ties to  the  north  and  east.  Good  land  is  held  at  low  fig- 
ures at  present,  especially  where  it  is  compared  with  real 
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estate  in  Santa  Clara  and  some  other  valleys.  Lake  county 
still  finds  an  outlet  for  considerable  of  her  products  through 
this  valley  and  a  large  amount  of  freight  is  transported 
over  the  Napa  valley  railroad  to  the  head  of  the  valley, 
thence  handled  by  eight  horses  to  Lake  county.  What 
this  section  needs,  what  portions  of  our  own  county 
need,  is  railroad  facilities.  The  resources  of  both  counties 
are  not  one-half  developed. 

Quicksilver  mines  have  been  worked  for  a  score  or  more 
of  years  in  the  northern  portion  of  this  county,  and  large 
quantities  of  this  metal  have  been  taken  from  our  hills 
Yet  so  rich  are  these  mines  that  their  value  is  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
owners.  Silver  mining  in  the  bowels  of  St.  Helena  moun 
tain  has  been  carried  on  to  considerable  extent,  but  not, 
as  we  understand,  very  successfully.  There  is  an  excellent 
mine  of  magnesii  in  or  near  Chiles  valley,  and  there  are 
indications  of  coal  in  our  mountains.  R. 

Napa,  April  7,  1893. 

Earth-Blasting  for  Tree-Planting. 

The  use  of  explosives  for  loosening  hardpan  before 
planting  trees  or  vines  is  not  new  in  California;  in  fact,  the 
value  of  the  practice  under  certain  conditions  is  well  estab 
lished.  We  have  often  published  descriptions  of  the  prac 
tice  as  followed  in  this  State.  The  following  article  on  the 
subject,  by  Elmer  Stearns,  in  the  Irrigation  A^e  of  Utah, 
reviews  the  subject  in  an  interesting  manner: 

All  trees  send  their  roots  after  moisture,  as  we  often  see 
by  examining  a  tree  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  where  the 
roots  will  be  seen  running  down  to  the  water  or  to  the 
moist  land  at  the  water's  edge.  Some  trees  will  send  roots 
upward  of  100  feet  to  get  moisture.  We  can  thus  see  that, 
to  give  the  tree  a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture,  we  must 
use  artificial  means  where  there  is  not  a  water  supply  for 
the  roots  to  reach. 

By  loosening  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  eig'.t  or  ten  feet, 
this  result  has  been  obtained  and  a  most  wonderful  growth 
has  been  made.  This  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  dynamite. 
We  have  records  where  trees  thus  treated  have  made  a 
growth  of  three  and  four  times  that  of  trees  not  treated. 
The  dynamite  will  loosen  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  eight  or 
ten  feet,  thereby  holding  the  moisture  for  a  much  longer 
period  and  loosening  the  soil  so  the  roots  will  have  a  mel- 
low soil  to  push  through  and  get  the  material  in  the  soil 
necessary  for  their  growth.  Nearly  all  the  soil  in  the  arid 
region  forms  a  sort  of  hardpan  in  the  dry  season;  this  pan 
is  so  broken  up  by  the  dynamite  as  to  offer  no  resistance  to 
the  tree-roots  in  their  lateral  growth. 

In  such  trees  as  apples,  almonds,  pears,  walnuts,  pecans 
and  olives  a  gain  of  two  to  five  years  in  growth  has  been 
obtained  in  this  manner,  and  the  bearing  of  the  trees  made 
correspondingly  earlier.  So,  thus  it  is  possible  to  get  trees 
that  formerly  did  not  bear  for  six  and  eight  years  to  bear  in 
four  or  five.  The  use  of  dynamite  has  passed  the  experi- 
mental period  and  is  now  used  almost  universally  in  some 
localities,  with  the  best  of  results. 

Dynamite  can  be  handled  with  perfect  safety,  and  the 
total  expense  to  prepare  an  acre  of  ground  for  trees  in  this 
way  h  very  small,  in  fact,  not  as  much  as  it  is  in  planting 
where  the  ground  is  otherwise  pulverized.  The  kind  to  use 
s  the  30  per  cent  grade,  which  is  considered  strong  enough 
for  nearly  all  land.  Use  one-half  pound  for  each  charge, 
unless  your  land  be  rocky,  then  use  from  one-half  to  two 
sticks  for  a  charge. 

In  preparing  the  charge,  take  a  fuse  six  feet  long  and  on 
one  end  attach  a  fulminating  cap.  First  make  a  hole  in 
the  end  of  the  stick  of  dynamite  with  some  small  stick,  or 
a  pencil  will  do.  In  this  hole  place  the  cap,  and,  with  a 
string,  tie  the  fuse  and  cap  firmly  to  the  dynamite  stick  to 
bold  the  cap  and  fuse  in  place. 

To  prepare  the  ground  for  the  charge,  take  a  crowbar  or 
two-inch  augur  with  a  seven-foot  shank  and  make  a  hole  in 
the  ground  six  feet  deep.  Then  place  the  dynamite  stick 
with  the  fuse  and  cap  attached  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
and  pour  dry  sand  in  the  hole  until  full.  If  no  sand  can  be 
had,  any  soil  will  do  if  tamped  quite  hard  with  a  wooden 
stick.  The  charge  will  loosen  the  ground  some  distance 
below  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  for  many  feet  on  all 
sides  of  the  hole.  There  is  little  or  no  danger  from  the  ex- 
plosion, as  the  ground  only  heaves  a  little  bit  and  no  soil 
or  rocks  are  thrown  up.  The  ground  will  tremble  for  15 
or  20  feet  away. 

After  the  dynamite  has  exploded,  take  a  shovel  and  dig 
a  hole  two  feet  square  and  of  the  same  depth,  filling  in  the 
excavation  with  surface  mold  and  some  fertilizer  that  will 
aid  the  tree  growth  and  assist  in  holding  the  moisture  about 
the  roots.  The  water  from  the  ditch  will  go  as  far  down  as 
the  dynamite  has  loosened  the  soil,  and  will  be  retained 
there  until  it  is  used  by  the  tree  roots  or  evaporates.  The 
evaporation  can  be  held  in  check  by  a  thorough  and  fre- 
quent pulverizing  of  the  surface  soil. 

As  the  tree  roots  go  down  in  this  loose  soil,  they  will  al- 
ways find  sufficient  moisture  to  make  a  vigorous  growth, 
and  the  ground  will  not  check  their  lateral  and  downward 
growth.  Thus,  in  one  season  roots  will  make  a  growth  of 
three  times  what  they  would  in  hard  soil,  where  the  water 
could  not  penetrate  on  account  of  hard  pan  or  the  dry, 
baked  soil  of  the  dry  seasons. 

The  roots  thus  grown  make  it  impossible  for  the  wind  to 
blow  the  trees  down  or  out.  The  tan  root  will  often  go 
down  several  feet  the  first  season.  We  have  seen  limbs  on 
some  trees  make  a  growth  of  several  feet  in  one  season 
and  it  is  just  as  possible  for  the  root  to  make  a  similar 
growth  if  the  conditions  for  its  growth  are  same  as  the 
limbs.  By  having  the  soil  loosened  for  a  depth  of  eight  or 
ten  feet  this  growth  can  be  made  and  at  the  same  time  a 
greater  growth  of  limb  made,  as  the  limb  growth  depends 
wholly  upon  the  root  growth. 

Those  who  have  used  the  dynamite  method  of  preparing 
the  ground  for  trees  say  that  the  expense  will  not  exceed 
20  cents  per  tree  and  many  have  done  the  work  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  15  cents  per  tree  for  dynamite.  Where  large 
tracts  of  ten  or  twenty  acres  are  prepared  it  will  reduce  the 


cost  even  below  the  figures  given,  so  the  plan  is  within  the 
reach  of  every  fruit  grower. 

The  dire-t  results  outside  of  getting  a  greater  growth  in 
trees  and  an  earlier  period  in  bearing  are:  The  fruit  is  of 
a  better  quality,  more  even  in  size  and  a  larger  yield  per 
tree.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  studying  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  loosened  soil  and  water  supply.  The  soil,  being 
made  porous,  retains  the  moisture,  which  is  given  to  the 
tree  only  as  fast  as  needed,  while  by  too  much  water  com 
ing  in  contact  with  the  roots,  as  it  does  by  surface  irriga 
tion  the  fruit  grows  more  even  and  with  such  regularity 
that  the  flesh  becomes  more  firm  and  the  fruit  will  stand 
longer  shipping  and  also  keep  longer.  These  are  very 
important  items  with  the  fruit  grower  of  the  arid  region 
who  wants  to  have  his  fruit  sold  in  the  Eastern  markets. 


How  to  Sell  Raisins  Profitably. 

A  correspondent  •f  a  Fresno  paper  referring  to  the  de 
fects  of  the  bill  organizing  the  Raisin  Growers'  Association 
vetoed  by  the  Governor,  in  the  course  of  a  lengthy  com 
munication,  objects  to  the  admission  of  brokers  and 
commission  men  to  the  board  of  directors,  and  goes  on  to 
say: 

"  Last  year  they  encouraged  immediate  shipments,  making 
each  of  us  believe  that  we  were  going  to  get  ahead  of 
our  dear  neighbor,  and  when  the  stakes  were  all  put  up 
simultaneously  broke  the  market  and  raked  in  the  pot  at 
their  own  price.  Aided  by  the  immense  profits  they  have 
been  enabled  to  bank,  they  are  just  now,  no  doubt,  laying 
their  pipes  to  catch  us  again.  If  they  can't  do  it  by  whole 
sale,  as  they  did  last  year,  they  will  do  it  by  retail,  once 
they  are  represented  on  the  board  of  directors.  In  fact,  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  get  hold  of  our  business  and  carefully 
manage  it  in  their  own  interests  instead  of  their  employers. 

"  In  all  other  civilized  countries,  I  believe  it  is  a  custom 
for  the  commission  merchant  to  make  up  account  sales, 
giving  name  of  each  purchaser  of  your  goods,  date  and 
price,  so  that  all  can  be  verified  if  wished,  but  here  it  ap- 
pears to  be  considered  as  a  want  of  confidence  if  one  re- 
quires any  particulars  of  the  sale  of  his  goods.  You  get 
account  sales,  sold  for  so  much,  commission  on  goods 
amount  to  so  much,  balance  so  much.  Like  it  or  lump  it, 
no  satisfaction  and  no  redress,  even  when  definite  and  posi- 
tive orders  have  been  disregarded. 

"  They  can  write  you  sweet  letters  of  undying  devotion, 
but  if  raisins  are  going  up,  they  unfortunately  sold  the  most 
of  yours  (they  don't  yet  say  how  many;  at  the  low  price.  If 
raisins  are  going  down,  none  has  been  sold  until  hardpan  is 
rea':hed,  when  they  all  go.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the 
shipper  that  ever  got  anything  above  the  lowest  price  that 
ruled  in  the  market  for  his  raisins  during  the  time  they 
were  'on  sale'  in  brokers'  hands. 

"  For  doing  all  this  so  nicely  the  commission  man  will 
tax  you  5  per  cent  for  the  sale  and  i  per  cent  for  paying 
you.  Ttiis  6  per  cent  is  upon  the  gross  amount  freight  and 
all,  so  that  in  some  cases,  in  the  past  season,  the  commis- 
sions came  to  20  per  cent  on  the  price  your  raisins  gave  you 
in  the  sweat-box.  So  the  broker  can  be  honest  and  take 
most  of  the  profits,  or  he  can  be  dishonest,  as  they  some- 
times are,  and  take  everything.  In  either  case  you  have 
practically  no  redress. 

"  Last  year  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  combined  action 
on  the  part  of  the  growers.  It  also  demonstrated  the 
danger  of  trusting  one's  business  in  the  hands  of  a  secret 
enemy.  And  any  combination  this  year  with  a  commission 
man  in  it  would  surely  come  to  'grief;'  therefore  the  gov- 
ernor's 'veto'  has  no  doubt  saved  us  from  disaster. 

"  And  now  we  are  in  prime  condition  to  call  a  meeting 
and  make  things  solid.  How  to  dispose  of  our  crop  in- 
dependent of  the  brokers  is  the  question  to  be  settled — 
not  a  difficult  matter  provided  cheap  money  can  be  obtained 
so  as  to  carry  the  crop  until  wanted. 

"  To  have  the  banks  and  money-lenders  recognize  the 
value  of  raisins  as  a  collateral  will  require  something  more 
than  a  hayseed  directory. 

"The  amount  involved  is  quite  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
employment  of  a  Rockafeller,  or  some  other  fellow  who  has 
the  brains,  capacity  and  experience  to  talk  millions  to  those 
who  have  millions  for  investment.  In  this  way  money  at  a 
low  rate  can  be  secured  to  carry  the  stock,  even  if  we  have  to 
secure  it  by  blanketing  our  vineyards. 

"The  salary  of  such  a  man  would  be  very  high,  but  the 
raisin  business  is  a  large  one.  The  coming  crop  should 
sell  for  over  $3  000,000.  The  brokers'  5  per  cent  on  this 
would  come  to  nearly  $200,000.  A  tax  to  the  grower  of  i 
per  cent  on  all  sold  would  give  enough  to  pay  a  big  salary, 
traveling  expenses  all  over  the  country,  and  the  little  items 
of  office  expenses  that  were  so  hard  to  meet  last  year  by 
voluntary  contributions.  This  would  give  a  better  service 
than  through  middlemen,  and  a  direct  saving  to  the  pro- 
ducers in  commissions  alone  of  at  least  $150,000. 

"  But  where  to  find  this  wonderful  man  of  affairs  is  the 
question.  We  could  not  trust  any  of  the  brokers  or  com- 
mission men  that  have  already  had  a  whack  at  us.  They 
are  like  the  dog  that  has  tasted  sheep  blood — they  can 
never  be  trusted." 

Mulching  Strawberries. 

Fruit-Grower,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.:  When  strawberries 
are  cultivated  in  hills  or  rows,  so-ne  kind  of  mulching  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  fruit  clean,  and  it  also  assists  greatly 
in  keeping  the  soil  moist.  The  best  material  for  this  pur- 
pose is  salt  meadow  gra<;s,  but  where  this  cannot  be  ob- 
tained bog  hay  from  fresh  water  bogs  and  low  ground  is 
far  preferable  to  straw  of  any  kind,  for  the  latter  is  very 
likely  to  contain  some  grain,  which  will  soon  sprout  and 
the  new  growth  become  a  nuisance  in  more  ways  than  one. 
If  sawdust  is  used  it  will,  when  dried  in  the  sun,  blow  about 
and  stick  into  the  rips  berries,  rendering  them  unfit  for 
use.  What  is  called  coarse,  strawy  manure  usually  con- 
tains too  many  weed  seeds  and  grain  for  this  purpose,  and 
is  even  more  objectionable  on  this  account  than  well- 
threshed  wheat  and  oat  straw.    Old  tan-bark  will  answer, 


but  contains  little  in  the  way  of  a  fertilizer  when  it  becomes 
mixed  with  the  soil.  Spent  hops  from  the  breweries  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  of  all  materials  as  a  mulch  for  all  kinds 
of  plants,  but,  unfortunately,  they  cannot  always  be  ob- 
tained. 

Fungicides  for  Fruit  Trees. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  issues  the  following  sug- 
gestions concerning  the  use  of  fungicides  on  fruit  trees  : 

For  apple  scab,  various  leaf  diseases  of  fruit  trees  and 
grape  rot  the  following  are  used  : 

Bordeaux  mixture  :  Copper  sulphate,  4  pounds;  quick 
lime,  4  pounds;  water,  50  gallons.  Dissolve  the  copper 
sulphate  and  lime  separately  and  mix  when  cool. 

Copper  carbonate  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  six 
ounces  of  copper  carbonate  in  three  pints  of  ammonia  and 
diluting  to  50  gallons  with  water. 

The  Bordeaux  mixture  is  to  be  applied  to  fruit  trees 
four  limes,  twice  before  and  twice  after  blooming,  and  four 
ounces  of  Paris  green  are  added  the  third  and  fourth  times 
to  kill  insects.  Potatoes  should  be  sprayed  with  the  same 
mixture  five  or  six  times.  Grapevines  are  treated  the 
same,  except  that  six  applications  are  given  and  copper 
carbonate  is  substituted  for  the  Bordeaux  mixture  for  the 
fifth  and  sixth  and  no  Paris  green  is  used.  These  mix- 
tures, properly  used,  save  the  fruit  from  rot,  scab,  curculio, 
apple  worms  and  various  other  diseases  and  insects. 

To  apply  these  mixtures  a  good  force  pump  is  needed, 
and  in  it  should  be  combined  the  following  essentials  :  It 
should  be  made  of  brass  or  some  material  which  the  chem- 
icals will  not  corrode,  and  if  to  be  used  for  spraying  trees 
should  have  force  enough  to  throw  two  or  three  strong 
sprays.  The  pump  may  be  mounted  on  a  tank  or  barrel, 
which  may  be  placed  on  a  sled,  cart  or  wagon.  To  keep 
the  fluid  agitated,  so  as  to  prevent  the  settling  of  the 
ingredient,  a  stream  may  be  returned  from  the  pump  to  the 
tank,  or,  better  still,  an  agitator  may  be  affixed  to  the 
pump.  For  convenience  in  spraying  large  trees  about  25 
feet  of  good  rubber  hose  are  needed,  and  to  this  is  attached 
a  galvanized  iron  pipe  of  one-fourth  inch  diameter  and  ten 
feet  in  length.  To  the  outer  end  of  the  pipe  the  nozzle  is 
attached.  The  nozzle  should  throw  a  fine  spray,  or  mist, 
and  should  not  clog  easily.  If  the  pump  his  sufficient 
force  two  or  more  attachments  can  be  made,  and  several 
men  kept  busy  at  the  same  time.  For  vines  and  shrubs  a 
knapsack  or  hand-sprayar  will  do  very  good  work,  but  one 
of  larger  capacity  and  transported  by  a  horse  is  better  for 
trees. 

Australian  Everbearing,  and  the  New  Greenville 
Strawberry. 

To  The  Editor: — Desiring  to  learn  more  of  the  Aus- 
tralian everbearing  strawberry,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Wm.  Y. 
Earle  of  Azusa,  Califprnia,  for  a  history  of  this  remarkable 
strawberry.    Following  is  his  letter  : 

'Dear  Sir  : — In  your  letter  of  January  30th,  you  ask  (or  a  history 
and  description  of  the  Australian  strawberry.  The  plants,  seven  in 
number,  were  introduced  in  the  Upper  Sin  Gabriel  valley,  from  Aus- 
tralia, by  E.  J.  Baldwin,  about  eiubt  years  ago.  The  berries  are 
large,  very  firm,  and  of  good  quiliiy ;  the  color  is  crimson.  In 
winter  and  early  spring,  they  are  not  so  well  colored,  the  under  side 
being  white  or  pink.  They  are  probably  as  near  everbearing  as  any 
known  ;  they  are  never  without  l>erries,  but  not  plentiful  in  October 
and  November  ;  in  shape,  the  berries  resemble  the  Monarch  of  the 
West,  but  are  much  superior  in  quality  and  appearance.  The  plant 
is  a  vigorous  grower;  and  a  wonderfully  prolific  t>earer.  For  shipping 
long  distances  it  has  no  superior.  I  have  tried  many  varieties  l)efore 
this,  but  have  never  found  any  that  paid  so  well  as  this  variety. 
There  may  be  better  varieties,  and  I  am  willing  to  try  them.  I  have 
sold  all  mv  Australian  plants,  and  have  had  many  orders  that  I  can 
not  fill.  There  are  no  varieties  grown  here  to  amount  to  anything, 
except  the  Australian  Crimson  or  Everl)earing  strawberry.  The  first 
season  the  Australian  Crimson  t>ears  but  two  crops,  the  first  crop 
the  berries  are  not  large,  the  second  crop  the  berries  are  large,  but 
have  a  coarse  appearance,  unlike  the  berries  on  older  vines." 

The  Greenville  strawberry  is  a  new  candidate  for  public 
favor;  it  has  been  very  extensively  tested  before  being 
offered  for  sale,  by  a  great  many  strawberry  growers  in 
Ohio,  and  by  various  experiment  stations.  The  general 
verdict  is  that  it  is  a  very  superior  variety.  The  berries 
equal  the  Sharpless  in  size,  but  ripen  evenly  all  over  ;  are 
very  sweet,  and  of  a  splendid  flivor  ;  plants  are  very  pro- 
ductive and  medium  to  late  in  season.  It  is  a  pistillate 
variety  and  very  free  from  rust.  The  New  York  Experi- 
ment Station  reparts  thus  : 

"The  Bederwoods,  the  most  productive  variety  this  sea- 
son, is  followed  very  closely  by  the  Greenville,  and  as  the 
Greenville  has  the  advantage  of  being  larger  it  would  prob- 
ably sell  for  more  per  quart  than  the  Bederwoods." 

S.  L.  Watkins. 
Grizzly  Flats,  Gal.,  March  20,  1893. 

Action  and  Effect  of  Lime. 

There  is  much  misapprehension  as  to  the  action  of  lime 
in  the  soil  and  its  eflfects  upon  the  soil  as  well  as  upon  the 
growth  of  crops.  Everything  that  is  found  in  plants  that  is 
mineral  in  its  character  must  necessarily  come  from  the 
soil,  and  hs  the  largest  proportion  of  the  mineral  parts  of 
plants  which  is  left  as  ash  when  the  plant  is  burned  is  lime, 
this  necessarily  must  be  derived  from  the  lime  existing  in 
the  soil.  And  whatever  is  taken  from  the  soil  by  plants  is 
food.    Then  lime  must  be  a  food  for  plants. 

All  fertile  soils  contain  lime  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
But  it  is  mostly  in  an  insoluble  condition,  and  therefore, 
unavailable  as  food  for  crops.  Consequently  it  is  necessary 
to  apply  lime  as  a  plant  food  or  fertilizer  when  the  soil  hap- 
pens to  be  deficient  in  it  in  a  soluble  and  available  condi- 
tion. But  it  only  acts  as  a  nutriment  for  the  crops  as  far 
as  the  soil  is  deficient  in  it.  It  is  never  a  stimulant,  that  is, 
something  that  excites  unusual  and  unnatural  stimulus,  and 
forces  an  unnatural  growth.  And  this  for  this  reason:  All 
plants  need  several  substances  to  make  a  healthful  and  nat- 
ural growth,  as  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen, 
chiefly,  with  many  other  less  important  substances  found  in 
soils  of  all  kinds;  less  important  because  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  such  a  large  extent,  and  are  generally  abundant, 
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as  soda,  magnesia,  etc.  And,  if  one  of  these  more  impor- 
tant substances  is  wanting,  no  possible  surplus  of  any  or  all 
of  the  others  can  make  up  for  the  deficiency,  but  the  crop 
will  not  make  a  satisfactory  growth.  Every  element  of 
growth  must  be  present  or  the  crops  will  not  grow.  Thus 
there  can  be  no  stimulants  used  for  fertilizers,  and  the  only 
way  in  which  any  one  special  element  can  be  useful  at  all 
is  when  it  is  deficient,  and  must  be  supplied  to  make  up  the 
deficiency. 

The  effects  of  lime  in  the  soil  are  then  first  to  supply  the 
demands  of  the  crops.  Second,  it  has  the  effect  by  a  chemi- 
cal action  well  known  and  understood,  to  dissolve  other 
minerals  in  the  soil  existing  in  an  insoluble  condition,  as 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid;  and  thus  make  these  available 
as  plant  food.  Third,  it  exerts  another  effect  on  organic 
matter  in  the  soil  by  decomposing  it  and  developing  the 
nitrogen  in  it  and  forming  compounds  with  this  element  of 
plant  food,  and  thus  makes  the  inert  organic  matter  avail- 
able for  the  crops.  Fourth,  it  has  a  mechanical  effect  in 
meking  the  soil  more  open  in  texture  when  the  land  is  clay 
and  impervious  to  air  and  moisture;  and  more  compact  and 
less  porous  when  it  is  sandy  and  too  previons  to  moisture. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  all  these  effects  are  useful  to 
the  growth  of  crops,  and  how  lime  acts,  not  as  a  stimulent, 
but  as  a  direct  plant  food  on  one  hand,  and  as  a  supplier  of 
plant  food  on  the  other.  For  these  reasons  lime  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  that  it  may  act  in 
all  these  different  ways  it  is  necessary  to  supply  it  in  much 
larger  quantities  than  the  plants  actually  need  for  their 
direct  use  as  nutriment.  To  have  the  desired  effect  in 
fitting  the  land  for  the  production  of  large  crops,  by  chang 
iog  its  mechanical  condition,  and  to  decompose  the  large 
quantity  of  organic  matters  in  the  soil,  and  to  dissolve  other 
mineral  compounds,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  use  as 
much  as  twenty  five  or  thirty  bushels  of  lime  to  an  acre, 
while  for  the  direct  needs  of  a  crop  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred pounds  might  be  needed.  This  explains  why  the  com- 
mon practice  is  to  use  such  a  large  quantity  when  only 
such  a  small  quantity  appears  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  needed. 
And  it  follows  thai  the  more  unavailable  organic  or  mineral 
matters  that  may  be  present  in  the  land,  the  larger  may  be 
the  quantity  of  lime  required,  and  the  more  notable  its  ef- 
fects. And  thus  it  is  good  practice  to  apply  lime  even  to 
land  that  is  largely  made  up  of  limestone,  because  this  is 
not  lime,  and  wholly  unable  to  act  in  the  way  that  lime 
does,  being  wholly  insoluble. — Henry  Stewart  in  Los  An- 
geles Times. 

Mr.  Fuller's  Excellent  Methods. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Fuller,  of  Colton,  is  owner  of  a  2o-acre  grove 
out  on  "  the  terrace,"  or  mesa  land  west  of  town.  He 
secured  first  money  at  the  citrus  fair  for  the  best  general 
display  of  budded  and  seedling  oranges  by  any  exhibitor. 
Mr.  Fuller  is  one  of  the  progressive  fruit-growers  of  which 
California  should  have  more.  He  grows  oranges  and  mar- 
kets them  on  a  thoroughly  business  basis,  and  the  result  is 
that  while  many  producers  are  growling  about  low  prices, 
and  gluts,  and  over-production,  h^  is  serenely  selling 
oranges  from  his  little  grove  at  from  $4  to  $5  a  box.  To  a 
Bulletin  correspondent  he  outlined  his  policy  thus: 

'  You  see,"  began  he,  "before  I  came  out  here  and 
started  in  orange-growing,  I  was  in  the  drug  business  in 
Willimantic,  Conn.  Now,  there  isn't  a  business  which 
compels  more  care  than  the  drug  business.  If  you  don't 
keep  good  medicines  people  won't  buy  from  you;  if  you  do 
keep  good  stock  your  patrons  will  stay  with  you.  People 
used  to  come  into  my  store  and  order  goods,  but  leave  the 
selection  entirely  to  my  judgment,  knowing  they  could 
rely  on  what  I  would  give  them. 

"  In  orange-growing  I've  followed  the  same  policy  I  did 
in  the  drug  business.  I  don't  send  out  poor  fruit.  If  my 
oranges  are  frozen,  as  many  oranges  around  here  were  last 
year,  I  don't  send  them  out.  I  pack  only  the  best.  I  don't 
put  big  ones  on  the  top  and  small  ones  on  the  bottom — it 
don't  pay.  I  tell  the  people  I  ship  to  East  to  guarantee 
every  box.  If  buyers  complain  about  the  fruit  my  instruc- 
tions are  to  give  them  another  box  and  charge  it  up  to  me. 
Last  year  I  got  $5  a  box  at  Minneapolis  for  my  best  fruit. 
Anything  with  my  name  on  I  absolutely  guarantee  and  my 
consignees  know  this. 

"  It's  no  secret  that  we  had  a  terrible  freeze  all  through 
Riverside  and  in  this  section  last  year.  We're  about  as 
near  the  border  line  here  for  orange-growing  climate  as  we 
can  get.  Oranges  will  stand  24  degrees,  but  if  there's  a 
drop  below  this,  gone  is  your  fruit.  Last  year  the  freeze 
fairly  froze  the  oranges  from  the  trees,  so  they  were  piled 
up  in  heaps.  The  growers  picked  these  up  and  sold  them, 
and  its  my  judgment  that  this  year  retribution  for  that  sort 
of  thing  has  come.  It's  common  sense  that  if  people  buy 
a  frozen  orange  once  they  will  be  suspicious  of  our  oranges 
for  years  to  come.  I  feel  sure  that  this  is  one  reason,  if 
not  the  main  reason,  for  the  disastrously  low  prices  ruling 
this  season.  Florida  people  have  tried  this  same  thing.  I 
believe  the  growers  have  only  themselves  to  blame. 

"  There  were  boxes  of  oranges  sent  out  last  year  that 
only  weighed  45  pounds,  box  and  all,  instead  of  60  or  70 
pounds.  The  oranges  were  frozen — blown  oranges,  the 
buyers  call  them.  If  you  cut  open  one  of  these  oranges, 
which  may  look  all  right,  you  will  find  no  juice;  all  the 
weight  has  gone  from  them.  I  weighed  every  orange  I 
packed  last  year,  and  those  that  were  under  weight  I  threw 
out.  It  seemed  like  loss  to  one,  but  it  was  not.  Not  one 
complaint  of  my  fruit  came  back  to  me." 


To  Fight  Cut  Worms. 
R.  p.  M.,  of  Friendville,  Pa.,  writes  to  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  : 

How  can  we  exterminate  the  cut-worm.'  My  farmer 
tells  me  it  has  been  known  to  be  in  this  soil  20  years. 

Ans.—YtQ\.  Weed  gives  three  methods  of  destroying 
these  pests,  some  of  them,  it  seems  to  us,  impracticable  on 
a  large  scale.  The  first,  designated  as  the  poison  method, 
consists  in  killing  off  the  worms  before  the  crops  are  planted 


by  strewing  over  the  soil  bunches  of  fresh  clover  or  cabbage 
leaves  which  have  been  treated  with  Paris-green  or  London- 
purple,  either  by  dipping  into  a  solution  or  dusting  it  on 
dry.  This  method  has  been  proved  practical  and  success- 
ful by  many  gardeners.  These  leaves  must  not  be  scat- 
tered where  poultry  or  other  live  stock  will  get  them. 
Another  method  is  to  place  boards  around  their  haunts, 
under  which  worms  will  collect  during  the  night  and  may 
be  killed  in  the  morning.  Another  method  which  some 
farmers  contend  is  practicable  on  a  large  scale  is  simply  to 
watch  the  crop  closely  for  withered  plants,  and  immedi- 
ately dig  them  out  and  kill  them.  Boys  may  be  employed 
to  do  this  work,  Kainit,  salt  or  wood  ashes,  broadcasted 
and  harrowed  in  before  planting,  have  given  good  results 
in  some  cases. 


The  Walnut  in  Southern  California. 

Read  by  J.  A.  Montgomkey  before  larmers'  Institute. 
The  soft-shell  is  growing  in  favor  with  the  growers.  In 
size  and  shape  it  has  the  advantage  over  the  hard-shell  and 
commands  a  higher  price.  The  trees  are  more  regular 
bearers  and  will  produce  a  paying  crop  from  two  to  four 
years  earlier  than  the  hard-shell.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  nut  will  keep  as  long  or  bear  shipping  as  well  as  the 
hard-shell.  The  paper-shell  is  an  excellent  walnut,  of 
medium  and  uniform  size,  and  commands  the  highest  price 
of  any  nut  in  the  market.  This  walnut  is  a  heavy  and 
sure  bearer,  and  more  pounds  can  be  produced  from  an 
acre  than  from  either  the  hard  or  soft-shell,  as  the  trees 
are  quite  small  and  many  more  can  be  planted  on  an  acre. 
This  nut,  however,  is  not  in  favor  with  the  growers,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  in  gathering  them.  If  the  weather 
is  unfavorable  during  ripening  season,  the  hull  adheres  to 
the  nut. 

A  very  small  proportion  of  this  State  is  adapted  to  walnut- 
growing.  The  soil  should  be  an  alluvial  one,  and  there 
should  not  be  any  strata  of  sand  or  gravel  between  the 
surface  soil  and  the  water  beneath,  which  should  be  at  a 
depth  of  10  to  14  feet.  The  walnut  should  not  be  planted 
outside  of  the  fog  belt,  as  a  moist  atmosphere  during  the 
summer  months  is  very  necessary  to  the  full  development 
of  the  nut.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  walnut 
cannot  be  successfully  grown  on  mesa  or  foothill  land 
where  the  surface  moisture  disappears  during  the  summer 
months.  Most  of  the  walnuts  of  Europe  are  grown  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  climate  and 
soil  are  similar  to  that  which  we  have  here.  When  the 
planting  of  the  walnut  began  in  this  valley  the  planters 
were  somewhat  discouraged  by  the  idea  that  had  become 
prevalent  that  the  walnut  was  not  a  syre  bearer.  This  has 
since  proved  to  be  unfounded.  The  past  ten  years  have 
shown  the  walnut  to  be  a  good  bearer.  It  is  true  we  have 
a  heavy  crop  and  then  one  not  so  heavy.  The  average 
has  shown  the  walnut  to  be  a  profitable  crop  to  the  fortu- 
nate owner  of  a  walnut  grove. 


The  Future  of  the  Horse. 

When  the  agricultural  world  was  invaded  by  labor-saving 
machinery,  very  much  of  which  was  operated  by  the  labor 
of  horses  or  cattle,  the  cry  arose  that  men  were  to  be 
crowded  out  of  employment.  The  same  cry  was  raised  in 
a  multitude  of  manufacturing  industries  whose  operatives 
declaimed  against  each  new  appearance  of  machinery  per- 
fected in  the  line  of  economy  of  human  labor.  But  results 
have  proved  the  groundlessness  of  such  fears.  The  intro- 
duction of  improved  machinery  simply  enlarged  produc- 
tion, enabling  it  to  keep  pace  with  a  rapidly  increasing  de- 
mand, while  men's  labors  were  found  to  be  as  much  in  de- 
mand as  before,  but  under  somewhat  different  conditions. 
In  like  manner,  when  a  few  years  ago  the  possibilities  of 
electricity  began  to  become  apparent,  and  the  equipment  of 
horse-car  lines  with  this  new  motive  power  was  seen  to  be 
a  coming  event,  the  cry  was  raised  that  the  breeding  of 
horses  was  to  receive  a  serious  check.  Later  came  the 
safety  bicycle,  and  thousands,  who  before  depended  upon 
horses  for  locomotion,  sold  their  teams  and  took  to  the  less 
expensive  silent  steed.  Here,  then,  was  another  evidence 
of  the  passing  of  the  horse.  Just  how  far  these  fears  are 
likely  to  be  realized  cannot  yet  be  fully  known,  for  the  ap- 
plication of  electricity  as  a  motive  power  has  not  yet  be- 
come at  all  universal,  nor  has  the  bicycle  attained  the  full 
measure  of  its  popularity,  distinctly  and  widely  popular  as 
it  has  already  become;  but  this  much  is  certain,  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  tens  of  thousands  of  horses  that  now 
draw  tram  and  street  cars  will  be  replaced  by  the  trolley  or 
storage  battery  system. 

In  the  continuous  discovery  of  electrical  possibilities,  it 
is  impossible  now  to  say  whether  electricity  may  not  re- 
place horses  in  other  lines  of  work,  such  as  teaming  be- 
tween points  joined  by  electric  railroads,  on  some  of  which 
even  now  freight,  as  well  as  passenger  cars,  are  being  run, 
the  freight  service  being  employed  in  the  night  when  the 
track  is  clear.  All  these  signs  point  to  a  gradual  encroach- 
ment upon  the  work  of  light  and  heavy  draft  horses  by  the 
electric  current,  whose  wonderful  powers  are  being  so 
rapidly  demonstrated.  One  need  not  be  an  alarmist  to 
foresee  a  lessened  demand  for  work  horses  from  that  de- 
mand that  would  undeniably  have  existed  had  electricity 
not  entered  this  field. 

Draft  horses  will  always  be  needed,  but  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  bear  in  mind  a  very  possible  curtailment  of  their 
usefulness,  and,  therefore,  their  value  in  the  future.  The 
wise  man  lays  his  plans  for  possible  contingencies.  If  he 
breeds  horses  of  a  particular  grade,  and  thinks  he  sees  a 
lessening  demand  for  his  product  in  the  future,  he  will 
straightway  get  himself  in  readiness  to  meet  changed  con- 
ditions. Will  he  give  up  breeding  horses?  Not  neces- 
sarily. He  will  simply  find  out  what  class  of  tiorses  is 
likely  to  be  in  demand— electricity  or  no  electricity— and 


will  endeavor  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  chan^ 
market. 

The  person  who  looks  carefully  into  the  conditions  that 
exist  in  society  at  the  present  time  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth  on  every 
hand,  and  the  tendency  to  get  as  much  comfort  and 
pleasure  out  of  it  as  possible.  One  marked  result  of  this 
is  an  enormously  increased  demand  for  stylish  and  high- 
spirited  driving  horses,  matched  pairs  and  fast  roadsters. 
The  noted  horse-breeding  portions  of  the  country  are  being 
constantly  searched  by  the  agents  of  wealthy  men  looking 
for  horses  that  meet  these  conditions,  and  when  they  find 
what  they  want,  the  matter  of  price  rarely  stands  in  the 
way  of  a  purchase.  Nothing  of  an  economic  or  industrial 
nature  comes  into  this  demand,  and  changing  conditions 
of  life  are  not  at  all  likely  to  affect  it. 

There  are  many  sections  of  our  country  excellently 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  first-class  horses,  which  have  as 
yet  not  been  developed.  A  substantial  beginning  in  this 
direction  need  not  necessarily  involve  the  investment  of  a 
large  amount  of  capital.  The  main  outlay  would  be  for  a 
pure-bred  sire  of  a  strain  desired  to  perpetuate.  From  this 
starting  point,  the  character  of  the  stud  should  be  con- 
stantly improved  by  the  infusion  of  better  blood.  I  have 
never  been  an  advocate  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
average  farmer  to  raise  fast  horses,  nor  do  I  now  advocate 
it;  but  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  look  the  matter 
squarely  in  the  face.  If  farmers  are  to  continue  to  breed 
horses,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  let  such  breeding  run  in 
lines  where  there  is  the  greatest  demand  and  the  most 
money.  The  secret,  or  at  least  one  of  the  secrets,  of  suc- 
cessful farming  is  to  find  out  what  the  public  wants  and 
then  to  furnish  the  very  best  quality  of  the  article  desired. 
If  the  public  wants  a  particular  type  of  horse  and  is  willing 
to  pay  liberally  for  good  specimens  of  that  type,  and  if 
farmers  are  to  continue  to  breed  horses,  then  it  is  certainly 
wise  to  supply  the  demand. — Webb  Donnell  in  American 
Agriculturist. 


©HE  KlEbD. 


Hop  Roots  Are  Scarce. 

While  in  many  of  the  hopyards  along  the  river  in  this 
valley  the  hop-growers  have  been  unable  yet  to  plant  this 
season's  growth  on  account  of  the  overflow,  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  valley  the  vines  are  pushing  out  quite  freely 
and  men  are  at  work  in  the  yards  starting  the  young  bines 
to  climb  the  strings  which  have  been  stre'ched  for  that  pur- 
pose, says  a  writer  on  the  Sacramento  News.  Those  grow- 
ers along  the  river  who  have  been  unable  to  plow  or  prune 
yet  are  not  despairing,  for  if  they  are  able  to  get  that  work 
done  in  two  weeks  from  the  present  time,  they  may  be  sure 
of  a  fair  crop. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  feared  that  where  the  yards  were 
overflowed  last  season  and  the  vines  forced  to  the  utmost 
to  produce  last  season's  crop,  they  would  be  weak  and 
sickly  this  season.  But  those  who  have  examined  the  yards 
in  question  say  that  the  young  shoots  and  runners  are  vigor- 
ous and  strong,  and  had  they  not  been  covered  with  water 
at  the  time  the  pruning  was  being  done  in  other  yards,  they 
would  have  been  able,  to  a  great  extent,  to  keep  the  price 
of  new  roots  down,  as  they  would  have  been  able  to  supply 
several  thousand  more  than  have  been  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket. As  it  is,  the  pruning  will  come  too  late  to  put  the 
roots  on  the  market,  so  many  of  the  growers  who  own  these 
lands  will  plant  new  territory  themselves. 

Speaking  of  roots  reminds  the  writer  that  they  have 
rarely  been  in  such  demand  as  they  are  at  present.  The 
best  of  those  offered  were  snapped  up  early  in  the  season, 
and  now  there  is  a  cry,  not  only  from  our  own  yards,  but 
from  far  off  Washington  and  Oregon,  for  Sonoma  and  Sac- 
ramento county  roots.  The  Washington  and  Oregon 
growers  want  roots  from  this  section  because  they  are 
afraid  to  plant  their  own  roots  on  account  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  hop-lice,  which  are  seen  this  early  in  the  crowns  of 
the  hills  that  have  been  uncovered.  In  this  section  there 
has  been  an  unprecedented  call  for  new  roots  on  account  of 
the  immense  new  area  planted  this  year  over  any  pre- 
vious year.  There  are  now  no  roots  to  be  purchased, 
except,  perhaps,  a  few  small  lots  which  may  come  into  the 
market  during  the  next  five  or  six  days.  After  that  date  it 
will  be  rather  too  late  to  risk  planting  out  new  yards,  al- 
though a  few  may  be  used  fbr  replanting. 


Raise  Your  Vegetables. 

The  amount  of  vegetables  that  can  be  raised  in  a  garden 
plat  would  seem  to  depend  more  upon  the  care  bestowed 
on  its  cultivation  than  upon  the  area  devoted  to  it,  says  the 
Marysville  Democrat.  Vegetables  can  be  raised  with  more 
or  less  success  on  different  soils,  but  if  the  garden  is  upon 
naturally  good  land  it  will  be  greatly  in  its  favor.  Still,  by 
yearly  giving  proper  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil, 
by  underdraining  where  required  and  by  mulching  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  manure,  a  productive  garden  can  be 
made  at  no  great  cost  on  almost  any  spot  of  ground.  The 
true  value  of  the  products,  when  used  in  the  family,  is 
rarely  ever  known;  but  were  they  bought  instead,  the  cost, 
if  an  account  were  kept,  would  be  surprising.  The  garden 
should  contain  a  judicious  selection  of  varieties,  and  special 
attention  should  be  given  to  successive  plantings,  that  there 
may  be  a  generous  supply  as  long  as  they  are  seasonable 
and  desirable.  In  this  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  plants, 
as  influenced  by  changes  of  temperature,  is  important.  As 
the  season  advances  and  the  weather  becomes  warmer,  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  grow  faster,  or,  as  some  one  has  ex- 
pressed it,  they  seem  to  overtake  one  another.  Thus,  while 
peas  planted  quite  early,  at  dates  a  week  apart,  will  make 
abont  the  same  number  of  days'  difference  in  the  ripening 
of  the  two  plantings,  those  made  a  month  later,  with  the 
same  interval  between  them,  under  a  more  favorable  tem- 
perature, will  ripen  much  closer  together.    This  is  often 
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well  shown  in  the  replanting  of  missing  hills,  where  the  lat- 
ter, planted  under  the  influence  of  better  clinnatic  condi- 
tions, make  a  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  that  has  no  parallel 
in  the  hills  of  the  previous  planting. 


©HE   JStOCK  'Y'aI^D. 
The  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association. 

The  annual  report  (Circular  No.  7)  of  the  American 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  has  been  issued  to  mem- 
bers. It  contains  a  synopsis  of  the  business  transactions 
of  the  association  for  the  year  1892,  besides  other  matter 
of  general  interest  to  stock-breeders. 

The  prizes  offered  for  Shorthorns  at  the  World's  Fair 
are  given  in  classified  form  and  are  a  very  liberal  addition 
to  the  exposition  premium  list,  both  in  dairy,  breeding  and 
beef  cattle  classes. 

In  a  note  immediately  following  the  premium  list,  Mr. 
Pickrell,  the  secretary]  says  :  "  It  should  be  expressly 
understood  that  these  prizes  are  paid  by  the  association 
independent  of  the  cash  prizes  and  medals  offered  for  Short- 
horns by  the  Columbian  Expisition,  but  awards  will  follow 
the  deciiions  made  by  the  jury  selected  by  the  Columbian 
Exposition." 

In  each  of  the  four  dairy  classes  five  prizes  of  $100,  $60, 
$40,  $20  and  $10— for  ist,  2d,  3d,  4th  and  5th,  best  cows 
respectively — are  offered. 

The  date  fixed  for  the  exhibit  of  cattle  is  from  Monday, 
August  2ist,  to  Sept.  2ist.  Ages  of  cattle  will  be  com- 
puted to  Monday,  Sept.  11,  1893. 

The  added  premiums  in  the  .Shorthorn  classes  for  breed- 
ing cattle  amount  to  nearly  $3000,  and  the  sweepstake 
additions  for  best  herds  of  general-purpose  cattle,  if  won 
by  Shorthorns,  are  as  much  as  $1450.  divided  into  four 
premiums  each  for  old  and  young  herd  respectively. 

There  is  also  an  offer  of  $1750,  divided  into  four  pre- 
miums each  for  old  and  young  herd  in  the  competition  for 
the  grand  sweepstakes. 

For  the  association's  dairy  prizes  of  1892  there  was  not 
so  much  rompetition  as  in  the  year  1891,  when  there  were 
12  State  F Airs  that  accepted  the  conditions  and  the  pre- 
miums awarded  amounted  to  $1500, 

In  1892  the  competition  only  extended  to  six  States,  in- 
cluding Toronto,  Ont.,  the  total  amount  paid  in  pre- 
miums being  $850.  The  premier  butter-producer  of  1891 
is  again  to  the  fore  and  heads  the  list  with  4  7  pounds  for 
the  two  days.  In  1891  it  was  4.2  for  same  lime.  The 
two  next  best  cows  were  tested  at  Toronto  and  made  4  401 
pounds  and  3.988  pounds  respectively  for  the  two  d*ys' 
trial.  The  fourth  best  cow  is  from  Kansas,  3  521  pounds; 
the  fifth,  New  York,  3.297  pounds — California  ranking  sixth 
and  seventh  with  3.013  pounds  and  2.978  pounds  respect- 
ively for  first  and  second  prize-cows. 

In  these  trials  80  per  cent  of  the  butter-fat,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  Babcock  milk-tester,  was  counted  as  one 
pound  of  butter. 

In  a  foot-note  it  is  stated  that  "at  the  Indiana  State  Fair 
the  con'iitions  laid  down  by  the  American  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association  were  not  complied  with.  Only  the 
milk  takrn  in  the  mornings  of  two  days  was  tested.  Tre 
result  (2.82  pounds)  was  estimated  by  doubling  the  amount. 
The  prize  was  awarded  by  resolution  of  the  Bjard  of  Direc- 
tors, in  which  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was 
censured  for  the  '  imperfect  and  careless  manner  in  which 
it  conducted  the  test.'" 

That  is  just  what  was  done  at  the  California  State  Fair 
in  1891.  The  morning's  milk  only  was  tested  and  the  re- 
sult doubled,  as  above;  yet  we  have  no  recollection  of  the 
California  State  Board  being  censured,  as  it  deserved  to 
be,  for  the  "  imperfect  and  careless  manner  in  which  it 
conducted  the  test."  That  was,  in  a  sense,  the  second  of- 
fense, for,  in  1890,  it  accepted  the  conditions  laid  down  by 
the  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  and  afterwards  neg 
lected  to  appoint  a  committee  to  see  to  the  milking  of  the 
cows  entered  for  the  premiums  offered. 

We  have  previously  expressed  the  opinion,  and  still 
think  that  these  trials  would  be  more  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  the  public  if  more  particulars  were  entered  into, 
such  as  the  quantity  of  milk  given,  the  time  since  last  calf, 
whether  the  cow  is  again  in  calf,  and,  if  so,  how  long,  giv- 
ing da  e  of  last  service,  any  and  all  of  which  has  an  influ- 
ence on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk. 

The  trials  might  also  be  ot  longer  duration,  so  that  some 
account  might  be  given  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  food 
consumed.  A  twT  days'  trial  on  a  fair  ground  is  of  little, 
if  any,  practical  value,  conducted,  as  it  is,  amidst  a  contin- 
ual appearance  of  strange  people,  day  after  day,  about  the 
stalls,  besides  other  exciting  scenes  frequently  occurring 
that  are  well  calculated  to  upset  that  placidity  and  content- 
ment which  are  necessary  to  the  well-doing  of  a  milch  cow. 

However,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  association  offers 
any  premiums  through  the  agency  of  the  State  Fairs  in  the 
year  1893.    The  World's  Fair  is  the  all-absorbing  event. 

The  milking  trials  will  be  on  an  extended,  as  well  as  ex- 
tensive scale  there,  and  the^e  will  be  no  cause  to  find 
fault  with  the  length  of  time  the  cows  are  on  trial  for  their 
merits  in  regard  to  dairy  qualifications, 

Breed  Test  No.  I,  for  cheese-making  only,  the  test  will 
be  <rom  May  i  uh  to  May  25th  inclusive. 

Breed  Test  No.  2.  fmm  May  31st  to  August  28th  inclu- 
sive, for  butter  making,  loss  and  gain  of  weight  and  cost  of 
maintenance  all  considered. 

Breed  Test  No.  3,  from  August  29th  to  September  27th 
inclusive,  for  butter  production  only. 

Breed  Test  No.  4.  (rom  September  28th  to  October  4th 
inclusive,  same  conditions  as  No.  2. 

This  last  test  being  of  only  seven  days'  duration,  is  in  all 
probability  too  short  to  be  of  much  real  practical  value; 
fourteen  or  twenty  days  would  be  a  better  test  of  compara- 
tive merits,  seeing  that  loss  or  gain  of  weight  and  cost  of 
maintenance  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  committee  of  experts  met  on  the  6th  of  February, 


but  we  have  seen  no  notice  of  any  changes  being  made  in 
the  already  published  rules  for  governing  the  Dairy  School 
at  the  Exposition. 

How  Mr.  Watson  Exterminates  Coyotes. 

G.  Watson  of  Guerneville,  writes  to  the  Sonoma  De7no- 
crat&nd  gives  his  experience  with  the  coyote: 

"The  coyotes  in  daytime  go  back  in  the  high  hills  in  the 
thick  brush;  at  night  they  first  come  out  on  the  high  hills, 
walk  along  in  the  trails  and  get  on  some  high  place,  look 
all  over  the  valley,  howl  a  few  times  to  call  up  their  com- 
panions before  starting  down  in  quest  of  supper. 

"You  now  take  a  little  square  block  of  wood,  say  four  to 
six  inches  wide  and  about  to  inches  thick,  bore  a  hole  part 
of  the  way  through  the  block,  melt  tallow  and  pour  the  hole 
full;  set  aside  to  cool.  Then  about  sundown  you  kill  a 
sheep,  take  the  entrails  and  wrap  a  hay  rope  around  them 
until  they  are  in  a  hard  ball.  You' then  take  this  ball  of 
fresh  entrails,  the  liver  of  the  sheep  and  blocks  containing 
the  cool  tallow,  and  go  back  on  those  high  ridges  where  the 
coyotes  first  come  out,  tie  a  rope  to  the  ball  of  fresh  en 
trails  and  drag  it  along  in  the  trails;  stop  occasionally,  lay 
down  one  of  your  blocks,  cut  off  a  single  piece  of  the  liver, 
split  it  and  take  out  your  strychnine  bottle  and  put  inside 
of  this  piece  of  liver  as  much  as  will  lay  on  the  point  of  a 
knife,  fold  it  together  and  lay  it  on  the  block  with  the  tal 
low.  Go  along  and  put  down  as  many  pieces  as  you  like. 
When  the  coyote  comes  out.  he  smells  this  scent  and  fol- 
lows it,  coming  to  the  block  it  attracts  his  attention,  he  in 
stantly  swallows  the  liver  and  then  he  starts  in  to  lick  out 
this  tallow.  Go  out  early  next  morning,  take  up  all  that  is 
not  eaten,  and  every  coyote  that  struck  that  scent  will  be 
lying  close  by  one  of  these  blocks,  toes  and  all. 

"In  1868  I  moved  on  a  dairy  ranch  in  Marin  county. 
The  coyotes  were  so  bad  they  killed  my  fancy  calves,  came 
down  and  chased  my  dogs  under  the  floor  and  caught  my 
turkeys  and  other  poultry.  I  adopted  the  above  rule  and 
the  first  night  I  caught  two  in  the  barn-yard. 

I  killed  nine  that  I  found  in  six  months  and  probably 
many  more.  Continue  using  the  ball  of  entrails  until  it  is 
worn  out,  then  use  the  carcass.  Go  to  the  slaughter- 
house and  get  more  entrails  either  of  beef  or  sheep.  Both 
are  good;  but  invariably  use  liver  to  put  the  strychnine  in. 
Now  if  these  sheep  men  will  attend  to  this  properly  they  will 
have  fewer  varmints  and  more  sheep.  At  least  I  never  had 
any  trouble  to  rid  myself  of  them.  I  write  from  personal 
experience  and  not  hearsay." 


A  Mnle-Breeder  on  Hnles. 

The  editor  of  the  Nebraska  Farmer  is  a  breeder  of 
mules,  and  in  his  paper  of  recent  date  he  speaks  of  that 
animal  in  the  following  complimentary  manner: 

It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  the  best  places  to  find 
expensive  good  mules  are  those  celebrated  for  the  produc- 
tion of  good  horses.  In  all  probability,  mule  breeding 
pays  better  than  horse-breeding;  the  young  mule  requires 
less  trouble  to  raise  and  brings  a  higher  price.  The  mule 
is  a  beast  of  burden  and  nothing  more.  They  are  sure- 
footed and  have  strong  limbs  and  hard  hoofs,  which  do  not, 
like  those  of  a  horse,  dry  uo  under  the  influence  of  heat, 
and  a  quick,  solid  step.  Mules  step  longer  than  the  horse, 
and  have  a  remarkable  power  of  going  up  or  down  steep 
places  and  of  cleverly  turning  sharp  corners,  sure  on  the 
worst  of  roads,  quiet,  easy  to  please  as  regards  food,  toler- 
ant of  heat  and  thirst,  requiring  drink  less  often  and  in  less 
amount  than  the  horse,  more  intelligent  than  usually  given 
credit  for  anH  susceptible  of  attachment  and  amenable  to 
good  treatment.  He  can  be  ridden,  driven  or  used  for 
pack  purposes,  gives  but  little  trouble  over  shoeing  and 
may  be  left  unshod,  behind  especially,  for  a  long  time 
without  detriment. 

The  mule  is  rather  choice  in  his  selection  of  water,  and 
moist,  cold  weather  is  unsuited  to  him.  Though  he  exhib- 
its a  notable  freedom  from  disease,  he  suffers  severely  from 
specific  affections.  He  inherits  the  sobriety,  patience,  en- 
durance and  sure-footedness  of  the  jack,  and  the  vigor, 
strength  and  courage  of  the  horse.  Making  allowance  for 
size,  he  carries  one-third  more  weight  than  the  horse,  hence 
is  essentially  a  pack  animal. 


Heavy  Sow  Smotherinfi;  Pigs. 

L.  M.  Chambers,  Pembino  Co.,  N.  D.,  is  discouraged  in 
raising  pigs,  from  the  sows  having  lain  upon  them.  Ten, 
out  of  a  litter  of  eleven,  were  thus  killed.  A  box  stall  or 
pen  eight  or  ten  feet  square  is  best.  The  bedding  should 
be  as  thin  as  po'^sible.  In  warm  weather  no  bedding  is 
still  safer.  When  a  deep  bedding  is  used  pigs  are  always 
sacrificed.  A  sow  just  before  her  farrowing  time  should  be 
fed  slops,  not  too  rich,  as  a  feverish  condition  always  pro- 
duces restlesness.  Quiet  should  be  observed  at  the  period 
of  parturition.  Nervous  young  sows  are  apt  to  lie  upon 
their  pigs,  even  after  they  are  several  days  old.  Roots  and 
green  food  should  be  fed  before  and  af  er  pigging.  Every 
pig  pen  should  have  some  pieces  of  charcoal  to  correct 
acidity  or  indigestion. 

Feed  Wet  or  Cooked. 

One  of  the  largest  feeders  of  swine  gives  his  experience 
and  judgment  as  follows  :  "I  find  that  if  I  take  ten  bushels 
of  meal  and  wet  it  in  cold  water  and  feed  twenty- five  hogs 
with  it,  they  eat  it  well,  but  if  I  take  the  same  quantity  and 
cook  it,  it  doubles  the  bulk  and  it  will  take  the  same  num- 
ber of  hogs  twice  as  long  to  eat  it  and  1  think  they  fatten 
twice  as  last  in  the  same  length  of  time."  Prof.  Stewart  in 
commenting  on  this  says  he  took  two  lots  of  three  pigs  each 
from  the  same  litter,  weighing  225  pounds  each  lot.  Lot 
one  had  corn  meal  soaked  twelve  hours  in  cold  water.  Lot 
two  had  corn  meal  cooked  ;  each  had  all  they  would  eat, 
and  each  had  a  cock  of  early  cut  clover  every  day. 
Lot  one  consumed  2,111  pounds  of  meal  and  gained  420 
pounds  or  140  pounds  eai  h.  Lot  two  gained  600  pounds 
or  200  pounds  each.  Or  figuring  it  another  way,  he  got  1 1 
pounds  of  pork  for  a  bushel  of  meal  soaked  in  cold  water, 


and  16  47  for  a  bushel  when  cooked,  a  gain  of  nearly 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  getting  half  as  much  again  for  bis 
com  by  cooking  it.  Prof.  Stewart  further  says  that  "by 
good  management  the  general  feeder  may  reach  with  raw 
corn  8  pounds,  with  raw  meal  10  pounds,  with  boiled  corn 
12  pounds,  and  with  boiled  meal  15  pounds  of  live  pork  per 
bushel. 


Clydesdale  Exhibitors  at  the  Fair. 

Clydesdale  breeders  who  contemplate  making  an  exhibit 
of  stallions  or  mares  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition 
in  Chicago,  are  requested  to  send  the  names  and  numbers 
of  the  animals  that  will  constitute  their  display,  by  early 
mail  to  Charles  F.  Mills,  Springfield,  Illinois,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Clydesdale  Association,  who  is  now 
preparing  the  copy  for  the  Columbian  Clydesdale  cata- 
logue. 

The  prospects  are  very  encouraging  for  a  large  and 
creditable  exhibit  of  Clydesdale  horses  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  of  animals  bred  in  Scotland,  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 


Ill  HE  X)/'"RY. 


Best  Feeds  for  Dairy  Cows. 

Mr.  A.  M-Dmild  of  Humboldt  county,  California, 
writes  to  Hoards  Dairytnan  an  interesting  letter  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

"  We  have  built  a  creamery  the  past  year,  built  by  the 
farmers,  and  all  winter  have  had  6000  pounds  of  milk  a  day 
and  are  now  getting  8000.  We  will  get  close  to  20,000 
pounds  a  day  the  coming  summer.  It  has  been  a  blessing 
to  this  valley  and  will  prove  a  land  mark  for  the  future. 
We  adopted  the  Babcock  test,  the  first  used  in  this  State. 

I  notice  from  time  to  time  articles  saying  that  the  per 
cent  of  fat  in  milk  cannot  be  changed  by  feed,  though  the 
quantity  of  milk  may  be  increased.  Here  is  a  bit  of  experi- 
ence to  the  contrary.  I  have  helped  to  do  the  testing  in 
this  creamery  ever  since  it  started  and  have  noticed  the 
tests  of  those  patrons  where  I  knew  what  they  were  feeding. 
I  will  say  that  in  every  case  where  cows  were  fed  green 
peas,  where  the  pods  had  half-grown  peas  or  more  in  them, 
the  test  raised  from  .3  to  .9  of  i  per  cent.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  feed  was  changed  to  green  clover  or  corn  the  per  cent 
of  fat  went  ba  k  to  where  it  was  before  the  peas  were  fed,  or 
nearly  so.  With  corn  here  we  do  not  get  the  results  you 
do  in  eastern  States,  for  the  reas'-n,  I  suppose,  of  cooler 
weather  in  summer.  I  am  feeding  ground  oats  and  bran 
with  good  results  in  test.  When  I  dropped  the  oats  and 
fed  only  bran,  the  per  cent  of  fat  would  drop  also.  Have 
fed  ground  peas  and  barley  with  bran,  but  could  not  get 
the  fat  I  could  with  oats  and  bran.  By  taking  private 
tests  of  my  cows,  I  find  feed  makes  a  decided  change  in  fat 
with  some  cows  and  not  in  others.  Hence,  I  believe  the 
fat  value  of  milk  can  he  changed  in  snme  cows,  by  the  feed, 
but  net  in  all  cows.  I  hope  to  hear  from  others,  for  I  am 
much  interested  in  the  practical  value  of  testing  cows.  I 
have  already  sold  eight  of  my  cows.  For  all  that,  my 
cows  averaged  $80  apiece.  I  will  send  you  an  account  of 
what  I  have  done  the  past  year.  I  send  my  milk  to  the 
creamery." 

The  Ideal  Dairy  Cow. 

At  a  Canadian  meeting  Mr.  Yuill  gave  a  discourse  on 
the  points  of  a  dairy  cow,  using  as  an  illustration  the  cut  of 
Mr.  Stewart's  Ayrshire  cow,  Annie  Laurie,  explaining  that 
the  points  described  would  suit  a  model  dairy  cow  of  any 
breed.  The  face  should  be  lengthy,  but  not  too  long;  the 
eyes  wide  apart,  prominent  and  bright;  the  face  dished  be- 
tween the  eyes,  and  curved  between  the  horns,  which 
should  be  medium  strong,  but  not  coarse.  It  was  a  matter 
of  taste  how  they  were  set  on;  in  Ayrshires  the  fashion  was 
to  have  them  up  and  out.  The  reck  should  be  long  and 
tapering,  and  a  little  lower  than  the  back,  and  thin;  shoul- 
ders, too,  should  be  thin.  The  back  should  be  straight 
with  the  ribs  well  sprung  and  no  hollow  behind  the  shoul- 
ders, and  the  three  last  ribs  inclined  back.  The  ribs  and 
the  joints  on  the  backbone  should  be  far  apart.  She  should 
be  long  over  the  kidney  and  in  the  quarters,  with  the  tail — 
which  should  be  long  and  tapering — set  rather  high  up  on 
the  back.  The  udder  ought  to  be  well  for»  ard  and  back, 
and  cover  as  much  of  the  body  as  possible  (  he  four  quar- 
ters being  as  evenly  distributed  as  possible,  and  thick 
through),  and  when  milked  out  should  be  quite  small.  The 
thigh  should  be  thin,  and  the  escutcheon  well  defined,  the 
long-shaped  one  being  the  best.  He  preferred  the  front 
teats  to  be  three  inches  and  the  hind  ones  to  be  two  and 
one-half  inches  long,  and  cork-shaped.  A  fine  and  flat 
shank,  and  the  flank  well  down,  with  the  nerve  line  well 
developed,  were  prominent  points;  and  the  milk  vein  should 
be  large  ana  well  defined,  running  to  both  sides  of  the 
udder,  and  covering  as  much  of  the  body  and  as  far  for- 
ward as  possible.  Width  of  chest  is  required,  but  the  bris- 
ket should  be  small;  and  there  should  be  no  dewlap.  The 
shoulder  ought  to  merge  into  the  neck;  the  mouth  and  nos- 
trils should  be  large;  and  the  skin  should  be  yellow  and 
not  too  thin,  with  a  soft  covering  of  hair.  A  largish  ear, 
but  thin,  is  advisable,  and  the  inside  should  be  yellow. 


Notes  of  the  Dairy. 

The  dairy  work  is  said  to  be  especially  the  business  of 
the  woman  of  the  house.  If  so,  she  should  see  that  the 
man  of  the  barn  provides  good,  healthy  co*s  of  the  right 
breeds,  gives  them  plenty  of  good,  wholesome  feed  and 
pure  water,  provides  warm  stables  for  them  in  winter  and 
shady  pastures  in  summer,  and  that  he  and  his  hired  men 
are  cleanly  in  their  habits  while  milking.  Then  she  ought 
to  be  able  to  make  good  butter,  or  ought  to  give  up  the 
business. 

Some  of  the  writers  are  wasting  lots  of  ink  in  the  asser- 
tion that  the  quantity  of  butter  fat  in  milk  cannot  be  changed 
by  changing  the  character  of  the  feed.     But  as  there  are 
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hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  our  best  farmers  who 
have  done  just  that  thing,  and  do  it  almost  every  year,  and 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  buy  cows  that  have  poor  or  small 
butter  records  if  they  have  the  appearance  of  good  cows, 
and  feed  them  up  until  they  make  butter  enough  to  pay  for 
good  keeping,  it  is  not  of  much  use  to  try  to  convince  them 
that  the  good  qualities  of  a  cow  are  not  "half  in  the  breed 
and  half  in  the  feed,"  or,  as  an  old  farmer  told  us  years  ago, 
the  cow  that  was  "half  Jersey  and  the  other  half  corn  meal" 
could  be  depended  upon  to  make  good  butter  and  lots  of  it. 
The  experiment  stations  may  not  make  great  changes  in 
the  quality  of  the  milk  in  a  three-weeks  test,  but  a  great 
change  can  be  made  in  six  months,  and  a  greater  in  a  year, 
while  we  think  that  a  second  year  of  liberal  feeding  would 
prove  still  more  profitable  in  increasing  the  butter  product 
or  the  cheese  product  either. 

We  have  handled  lots  of  cows,  but  the  cow  that  is  consti- 
tutionally mean,  kicking  the  milker,  quarreling  with  other 
cows,  and  always  ready  to  attack  smaller  animals,  we  never 
found  to  be  a  profitable  one.  There  were  no  Babcock 
testers  in  those  days,  but  if  a  man  has  such  a  cow  we  should 
wager  a  big  apple  that  she  could  not  be  made  to  produce 
seven  pounds  of  butter  in  a  week.  We  do  not  refer  to  the 
nervous,  high-spirited  one  that  does  not  like  dogs  and  loud- 
voiced  strangers  around,  but  to  the  one  that  is  "chock  full 
of  clear  cussedness"  at  all  times  and  wiih  everybody. 

When  it  is  desired  to  use  a  cellar  or  basement  room  for 
the  keeping  of  milk,  it  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  of  all 
other  farm  products,  the  floor  disinfected  with  lime  or  land 
plaster,  walls  and  ceilings  thoroughly  covered  with  strong 
whitewash,  ample  ventilation  provided,  and  then  a  suitable 
room  for  keeping  the  milk  should  be  built  above  ground, 
and  the  cellar  devoted  to  storing  fruit  or  vegetables.  We 
never  saw  an  underground  room  that  was  fit  for  a  human  be- 
ing, a  cow  or  a  horse  to  live  in,  and  they,  if  of  mature  age, 
would  and  do  live  in  places  not  fit  to  keep  milk  in. 

It  is  said  that  a  mouse  will  easily  pick  out  the  best  cheese 
in  the  storeroom,  but  most  of  people  prefer  to  make  their 
own  selections,  and  have  the  mice  kept  away  from  them. — 
American  Cultivator. 


The  Use  of  Bran  in  the  Dairy. 

As  a  plant  makes  all  its  substance  from  food,  and  it  is 
necessary  for  the  production  of  a  crop  to  supply  it  with 
every  element  of  its  substance  in  due  proportion,  so,  with 
animals,  every  element  of  the  body  and  the  expected  prod- 
uct is  to  be  supplied  in  excess  of  those  needed  to  sustain 
life,  says  the  American  Agriculturist.  Bran  is  a  valuable 
food  for  certain  purposes.  It  supplies  the  material  for 
making  bone,  and  this  is  needed  by  old  animals  as  well  as 
young,  for  it  is  known  that  the  bones  of  an  old  animal  are 
replaced  to  some  extent  during  the  whole  of  its  existence. 
It  is  also  an  excellent  fl^sh  producing  food,  and  it  provides 
the  elements  of  milk,  except  the  fat.  Bran  has  all  the  needed 
elements  of  nutrition  for  the  sustenance  of  life  in  the  propor- 
tion required,  but  it  is  deficient  in  the  fat  needed  for  butter. 
Thus  alone  it  is  not  a  suitable  food  for  the  dairyman.  To 
furnish  the  quantity  of  fat  for  a  pound  of  butter  a  cow  must 
eat  40  pounds  of  bran,  allowing  for  the  unavoidable  waste. 
But  20  pounds  of  cornmeal  would  supply  the  needed  fat  if 
no  other  food  were  used.  In  practice  it  has  been  found 
that  six  pounds  of  bran  and  the  same  of  cornmeal  is  a  good 
ration  for  a  cow  that  may  be  expected  to  give  one  pound  of 
butter  a  day,  in  addition  to  good  clover  hay.  But  as  bran 
is  an  excellent  food  for  making  bone  and  flesh,  it  is  one  of 
the  best  for  growing  animals  or  for  sheep  rearing  a  lamb 
or  making  a  fleece.  An  excellent  food  for  calves  consists 
of  cut  hay,  wetted  and  mixed  with — for  ten  pounds  of  it — 
one  pound  of  cornmeal  and  three  pounds  of  bran.  This, 
with  as  much  good  clover  hay  as  will  be  eaten  clean,  is 
enough  for  two  calves  per  day. 


A  Batter  and  £gg  Farm. 

Of  all  combinations,  says  M.  K.  Boyer  in  Poultry 
Keeper,  I  believe  a  butter  and  egg  farm  is  the  best,  and  to 
illustrate  I  will  tell  of  a  model  farm,  although  I  will  not 
mention  names.  Six  fine  Jersey  cows  are  kept  and  which 
produce  a  lot  of  excellent  butter;  200  early  hatched  pullets 
give  eggs  in  fall  and  winter;  and  100  mated  fowls  replenish 
the  stock  of  pullets  each  year,  and  besides  give  a  generous 
supply  of  broilers.  During  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
the  best  pullets  are  selected  from  the  hatches,  and  all  the 
surplus,  besides  all  that  are  hatched  in  the  other  months 
are  marketed  as  broilers.  Each  year,  the  one-year-old  hens 
are  fattened  and  shipped  to  market  as  roasting  fowls.  In 
this  way  a  steady  income  is  constantly  commg  in.  The 
proprietor  does  not  pay  any  attention  to  gardening,  except 
a  small  patch  for  family  use,  but  all  the  available  ground 
(aside  from  what  is  used  by  the  stock),  is  used  for  growing 
such  articles  as  serve  for  food  for  the  stock.  I  do  not 
know  what  are  the  profits  on  this  farm,  but  I  believe  the 
proprietor  has  an  annual  surplus  greater  than  any  bank 
clerk  could  expect.  Such  combinations  pay.  Some  com- 
bine dairying  with  egg  farming  but  as  there  is  more  labor 
attached  to  the  latter  than  the  former  combination,  I  should 
for  my  part,  choose  a  butter  and  egg  farm.  What  more 
staple  articles  could  be  selected  than  butter  and  eggs,  and 
if  such  a  combination  is  rightly  managed,  and  the  markets 
met  wh(in  they  are  at  their  best,  I  cannot  see  how  it  could 
be  otherwise  than  a  grand  success. 

Heifers  Growing  into  Cows. 

Very  few  people  wish  to  buy  a  heifer  with  her  first  calf. 
She  is  only  half  a  cow,  as  the  old  saying  is,  yet  if  of  good 
blood  and  well  cared  for,  such  animals  will  grow  in  value 
faster  than  any  other  stock  on  the  farm.  The  heifer's  teats 
are  apt  to  be  small.  But  if  she  be  bandied  right  and  care- 
fully her  teats  may  be  enlarged,  and  remain  of  good  size 
all  her  life.  More  than  this,  too,  the  man  who  has  the 
milking  of  a  cow  the  first  year  of  her  milk  production  de- 
termine&  her  value  as  a  milker  ever  after.    It,  therefore. 


needs  thorough,  careful  men  to  grow  heifers  into  cows  for 
market,  and  by  the  fact  of  the  scarcity  of  such  men  the 
business  is  likely  long  to  be  a  profitable  one. 


Sterilizing  Milk. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  plan  for  sterilizing  milk' 
which  is  recommended  by  an  English  authority:  Place  the 
milk  in  a  flask,  inserting  a  wad  of  cotton  wool  in  the  neck 
about  one  inch  long  and  closely  packed.  Then  dip  the 
flask  in  some  water  in  a  saucepan,  with  the  neck  leaning 
against  the  side  above  the  water,  and  boil  for  20  minutes. 
If  on  the  following  day  the  milk  is  similarly  heated -for  20 
minutes,  it  will  be  sterilized,  and  can  be  kept  in  the  flask 
just  as  it  is  for  weeks.  He  says  he  has  long  used  this 
method  and  6nds  that  the  milk  keeps  sweet  indefinitely. 


The  Well  and  the  Dairy. 

The  dairyman  should  have  a  good  well.  A  good  well  is 
one  in  which  the  water  comes  at  a  depth  of  40  feet  or  more, 
says  an  exchange.  If  beneath  the  bedrock,  at  whatever 
depth,  so  much  the  better — the  water  is  sure  to  be  pure — and 
in  dairying,  as  in  drinking  water  for  a  family,  purify  is  the 
essence  of  goodness.  Hence,  do  not  neglect  to  have  deep, 
pure  water.  It  will  pay  not  only  for  your  family  and  milk- 
ing cows,  but  for  the  stock  generally. — Ex. 


Care  of  Spring  Chickens. 

April  is  the  month  of  peepers.  Everywhere  the  downy 
chick's  voice  is  heard. 

The  newly-hatched  chicken  is  a  delight  to  a  child,  but  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  the  poultry  raiser. 

He  knows,  what  the  child  does  not,  that  these  balls  of 
down  have  many  ills  to  contend  with,  and  to  enable  them 
to  successfully  combat  these  ills  he  must  provide  the  neces- 
sary care- 
First  of  all,  having  made  beforehand  a  coop  for  the  hen, 
he  wails  until  the  chickens  are  twenty-four  hours  old.  Up 
to  that  time  they  need  and  they  get  no  food.  They  are 
digesting  the  remains  of  the  absorbed  yolk. 

When  the  time  has  arrived  he  takes  each  tiny  chick 
from  the  nest  and  greases  the  top  of  its  head  with  a  bit  of 
unsalted  butter  or  fresh  lard  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  This 
is  a  precaution  against  the  large  louse  that  infests  the  head 
and  often  kills  the  chickens. 

He  then  removes  the  hen  and  her  brood  to  the  coop  that 
he  has  previously  prepared.  On  the  wooden  bottom,  raised 
an  inch  or  two  from  the  ground,  he  has  sprinkled  a  little 
air-slaked  lime,  over  which  he  has  placed  a  covering  of  dry 
earth  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  so.  The  lime  and  the 
earth  help  to  keep  the  coop  sweet. 

Now  he  is  ready  to  give  the  chickens  their  first  feeding. 
This  consists  of  wheat  bread  crumbled  very  fine,  on  which 
as  much  sweet  milk  has  been  poured  as  it  will  readily  ab- 
sorb. He  may,  too,  have  boiled  one  of  the  clear  eggs  re- 
moved from  the  nest,  chopped  very  fine,  shell  and  all,  and 
stirred  it  in  with  the  bread  crumbs  and  milk. 

Then  he  brings  out  a  small  fountain,  filled  with  clean 
cool  water,  and  sets  it  out  of  the  sun,  where  the  chickens 
can  drink  as  they  wish  to,  and  where  also  the  hen  can  ob- 
tain her  supply  of  water  at  will.  Five  times  each  day,  dur- 
ing the  first  week,  the  poultry  raiser  repeats  this  operation. 
In  the  morning,  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  at  noon,  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  and  at  night  he  attends  to  these 
duties.  At  each  visit,  the  water  fountain  is  cleaned  and  re- 
filled, and  the  prepared  food  is  provided.  Just  as  much  as 
the  chickens  will  eat  up  clean,  with  nothing  left  over  to 
waste  and  sour  is  given  at  each  meal. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  he  again  greases  the 
head  of  each  chick,  dusts  each  little  body  with  insect 
powder,  does  the  same  for  the  hen,  cleans  the  coop,  puts 
in  a  new  supply  of  lime  and  dry  earth,  and  prepares  to 
make  a  change  in  the  diet.  From  the  barrel  of  cracked 
corn  he  takes  a  quantity  and  runs  it  through  a  fine  sieve. 
The  coarse  part  is  reserved  for  the  hens,  and  the  finer  part 
for  the  chickens.  To  this  very  finely  cracked  corn,  he  adds 
an  equal  part  of  steam  cooked  dry  oatmeal,  and  about  one- 
half  as  much  ground  beef  scraps  as  there  is  oatmeal. 
These  are  thoroughly  mixed  together,  without  the  addition 
of  any  water.  At  noon  the  chickens  have  this  mixture  in- 
stead of  their  bread  and  milk.  In  a  few  days  more, 
two  meals  of  mixture  are  given,  and,  at  the  end  of 
ten  days  after  it  is  first  begun,  the  bread  and  milk  is  wholly 
discontinued  and  this  mixture  forms  the  sole  food. 

But  this  mixture  is  soon  to  give  way  to  another.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  chickens  will  readily  eat  whole  wheat,  and  this 
is  by  the  time  they  are  four  to  six  weeks  old,  the  following 
mixture  is  prepared:  One  part  sound  wheat,  one  part  dry 
oatmeal,  one  part  fine,  cracked  corn  and  one  part  of  beef 
scraps,  fed  dry.  This  is  given  five  times  daily  or,  if  not 
convenient  to  feed  so  often,  is  fed  but  three  times  daily, 
the  feeding  being  a  little  more  liberal  in  quantity.  And 
this  food  is  continued  during  the  growth  of  the  chickens, 
with  the  exception  of  using  coarser  cracked  corn  as  they 
increase  in  size. 

Grit  in  some  form,  as  cracked  bone,  oyster  shell,  broken 
flint  and  the  like,  is  kept  constantly  within  reach  of  the 
chickens,  and  if  the  raiser  be  a  very  careful  man,  a  box  of 
charcoal  is  also  provided.  The  chickens  are  kept  where 
they  can  help  themselves  to  green  grass,  or  what  is  better, 
clover.  When  they  cannot  have  a  grass  run,  they  are  sup- 
plied with  tender  grass  or  some  green  substitute,  cut  fine  at 
the  start  and  fed  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  needed. — 
American  Agriculturist. 

Purifying  Poultry  Yards. 

Where  permanent  poultry  houses  and  yards  are  erected, 
and  the  fowls  are  kept  continuously  therein,  the  ground 
after  a  time  becomes  so  impure  as  to  render  it  dangerous 


to  the  health  of  the  fowls.  The  yard  needs  purificatio: 
The  best  plan  is  to  have  two  yards  for  each  flock  of  fowls 
and  keep  one  covered  with  a  growth  of  oats,  rye,  corn, 
clover,  or  the  like,  "shifting  the  fowls  from  one  to  the  other 
when  necessary.  Digging  over  the  yards  once  a  fortnight 
will  answer  a  few  years.  Sowing  the  yards  with  gypsum 
will  help  in  their  purification,  as  the  gypsum  absorbs  and 
holds  the  foul  odors.  But  where  the  digging  and  sowing 
with  gypsum  are  employed,  once  in  every  two  or  three 
years  the  top  soil  should  be  removed,  using  it  as  a  fertil- 
izer, and  new,  fresh  earth  carted  in  to  take  its  place.  Mr. 
Rankin  grows  a  crop  of  vegetables  on  his  yards  yearly,  and 
thus  keeps  the  soil  in  suitable  condition  for  his  immense 
flock  of  ducks  and  chickens.  Some  plan  of  purification  is 
necessary,  and  that  is  the  best,  for  any  particular  poultry- 
raiser,  which  will  enable  him  to  do  the  work  the  most 
economically  and  the  most  thoroughly. — American  Agri- 
culturist. 


Fattening  Geese. 

Geese  are  altogether  different  to  ordinary  fowls  or  even 
ducks,  in  one  respect,  and  a  mistake  is  sometimes  made  in 
the  final  fattening  off,  by  putting  each  bird  in  a  separate 
compartment.  Geese  never  thrive  in  this  way,  and  instead 
of  getting  fatter  actually  pine  away.  They  appear  to  be 
miserable  without  company,  and  each  lot  should  be  killed 
together,  or  the  one  left  behind  rapidly  loses  flesh.  Some 
birds  fatten  quicker  than  others,  and  as  they  are  seen  to 
get  into  ripe  condition,  which  can  best  be  decided  by  the 
state  of  their  appetites,  they  had  better  be  killed  off  As 
soon  as  they  are  as  fat  as  they  will  get,  the  desire  for  food 
begins  to  slacken,  and  then  it  is  that  they  should  be 
despatched,  or  they  will  lose  flesh  instead  of  gaining  it. 
We  have  known  goslings  feed  up  to  15  and  18  pounds  in 
weight,  but  these  have  been  exceptional,  and  a  dozen 
pounds  is  nearer  the  mark,  so  that  all  must  not  be  expected 
to  turn  out  exactly  the  same.  To  go  on  feeding  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  increasing  the  weight  after  the  fowl  has  shown 
the  symptoms  already  mentioned  would  be  found  a  losing 
game. — English  Fanciers'  Gazette. 


A  Remedy  for  Soaly  Legs. 

I  herewith  hand  you  a  remedy  for  scaly  legs,  that  I  have 
found  to  be  cheap,  simple,  easily  applied  and  effective.  In 
a  pail  partly  filled  with  water  pour  a  little  kerosene  and  a 
few  drops  of  carbolic  acid.  Catch  the  hens  and  jab  their 
legs  into  the  mixture.  The  oil  rises  to  the  top,  and  in  re- 
moving the  bird  the  kerosene  will  adhere  to  the  legs,  thus 
covering  the  whole  surface.  Where  one  is  too  lazy  to 
catch  the  hens,  place  a  trough  containing  the  ingredients  in 
a  doorway,  and  drive  the  flock  through,  having  the  door- 
way or  opening  just  wide  and  high  enough  to  oblige  them 
to  get  their  feet  and  legs  wet  in  passing.  A  few  applica- 
tions will  cure  the  most  obstinate  case.  If  the  doorway 
method  of  application  is  used,  remove  the  liquid  out  of 
reach  of  the  fowls  after  treatment,  as  it  is  not  intended  as  a 
beverage. — W.  W.  Cole,  Leroy,  N.  Y. 


Chickens  Feathering  or  Moulting. 

It  very  often  happens  that  chickens  when  they  are  in 
what  is  known  as  the  "  ragged  "  state  begin  to  show  signs 
of  drooping,  especially  at  the  time  when  the  feathers  are 
growing  on  the  head.  At  such  a  time,  unless  proper  atten- 
tion is  given  to  them,  the  death-roll  will  be  materially  in- 
creased. Change  of  diet,  plenty  of  exercise  and  shelter 
from  variations  of  the  weather  must  all  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. A  little  sulphur  given  in  the  soft  morning  meal  will 
be  found  beneficial,  and  a  most  useful  change  of  food  will 
be  found  in  millet  seed  or  hemp  seed,  either  or  both  of 
which  may  be  given  in  moderate  quantity.  If  kept  in 
town,  see  that  the  chicks  have  access  to  plenty  of  green 
food,  particularly  watercress,  which  we  have  previously 
advocated  as  a  most  desirable  food,  and  also,  if  obtainable, 
dandelion  leaves. — Feathered  World. 


Goslings  and  Water. 

When  a  gosling  is  just  hatched  it  is  really  naked,  as  the 
down  is  no  protection,  and  it  is  easily  chilled.  No  doubt 
it  may  occasion  surprise  to  claim  that  goslings  are  liable  to 
perish  in  the  water,  but  it  is  true.  When  the  weather  opens 
and  the  water  is  warm,  it  does  no  harm  if  they  go  on  a 
pond,  but  the  case  is  different  if  the  water  is  cold.  They 
will  thrive  better  on  dry  land  until  they  are  feathered,  after 
which  they  will  be  able  to  endure  as  many  hardships  as 
their  parents. — Farm  and  Fireside. 


Wasting  Eggs. 

Many  eggs  are  wasted  in  incubation  simply  because  no 
attention  is  given  their  selection.  The  use  of  small  eggs 
from  pullets  and  of  eggs  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  is  a  daily 
occurrence,  for  hens  cannot  bring  out  chicks  from  eggs  that 
are  unfit  for  the  purpose.  If  you  wish  to  secure  strong 
chicks,  select  a  few  of  the  best  hens,  mate  them  with  an 
active  male  and  use  eggs  from  them  only,  instead  of  eoing 
to  the  egg-basket  and  taking  the  first  to  be  seen. — Farm 
and  Fireside. 


Rye  in  Spring. 

Those  who  have  rye  will  find  it  excellent  for  supplying 
early  green  food  for  hens.  Do  not  allow  the  hens  on  the 
rye  but  an  hour  at  first,  as  the  green  rye  is  very  laxative 
and  will  do  more  harm  than  confer  benefit,  if  the  hens  are 
not  turned  on  with  judgment.  Give  a  mess  of  scalded 
cornmeal  to  the  hens  at  night,  seasoned  with  salt,  and 
should  bowel  diseases  appear,  keep  the  hens  off  the  rye 
until  the  difficulty  disappears. — Farm  and  Fireside. 


When  it  is  desired  to  have  a  majority  of  the  brood  pullets 
bred  from  old  birds  and  have  them  as  near  the  same  age  as 
possible  as  young  cockerels,  pullets  generally  produce  a 
a  greater  proportion  of  males. 
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Ma  and  Me. 

I  may  be  partial;  perhaps  I  be; 
But  there  ain't  no  wife  in  this  town  I  see 
That  is  anything  near  my  Hepsy  Ann. 
She  never  changes  and  never  can. 
She's  heatin'  the  old  brick  ovtn  now, 
While  I  'm  goin'  on  at  the  tail  of  the  plow. 
There's  gingernuis,  apples  and  pies  to  bake, 
And  a  loaf  of  brown  bread  and  a  pan  o'  cake. 
And  beans,  that  for  thirty  long  years  and  nme. 
We've  had  every  Saturday,  ram  or  shine. 

I  may  be  partiil;  perhaps  I  be; 

But  never  a  daughter  like  mine  I  see, 

With  the  rose  in  her  cheek  and  the  laugh  in  her  eye 

Both  jollv  and  modest,  both  merry  and  shy, 

With  lips  lull  of  kisses— but  stop  right  iharl 

Them  kisses  is  only  for  me  and  ma ! 

She'll  wish  an'  iron  an'  laugh  an'  sin?. 

An'  milk  our  Diisy,  and— everything  ! 

I  tell  you  our  Kitty  is  good  to  see. 

And  a  real  treasure  to  ma  and  me  ! 

I  may  be  partial;  perhaps  I  am; 

But  there  ain't  no  bny  that  is  just  like  Sam. 

Sam's  goin'  to  Congress  some  (uter  day; 

A  risin'  man,  so  the  pipers  say; 

A  lawyer,  an'  lucky  as  he  can  be — 

Sends  money  often  to  ma  and  me. 

He  ain't  ashamed  of  his  origen. 

Like  some  o'  those  monkeyish  city  men; 

Hp  stands  right  up  for  the  crowds  thai  toil, 

An"  he  calls  himself  a  son  o'  the  soil. 

1  may  be  partial  as  most  things  go, 
But  there  ain't  no  fruit  like  the  Iruit  1  grow; 
The  branches  groan  with  them  yeller  pears, 
And  the  red-cheeked  apples  they  put  on  airs, 
'Cause  they're  of  a  kind  that  is  scarce  an'  high. 
An'  my  fe-s  never  gin  out  an'  die. 
Perhaps  I'm  old-fashioned;  there  be  a  few 
Who  think  that  trees,  and  that  cattle,  too. 
Needs  jest  as  much  f  ndin'  as  humans  do. 
I  guess  I'm  partial;  I  know  I  be; 
But  a  happier  household  you  wouldn't  see 
Than  Sam  an'  Kitty  and  ma  and  me. 

—Mary  A.  Dsnison,  in  N.  Y.  Ledger. 

For  a  Season. 

Written  for  the  Hiwai,  Pbbss  by  M.  B.  Davis. 


lUNSHINE,  and  country  air, 
and  quiet  of  the  hills — oh  ! 
how  refreshing  sound  the 
very  words  in  ears  grown 
weary  of  the  rumble  of  cars, 
the  beat  of  iron-shod  hoofs, 
the  grinding  of  wheels;  and,  through  the 
smoke  and  dust,  walled  in  between  thick 
and  frowning  fronts  of  wood  and  brick,  a 
vision  of  sunny  slopes  spangled  with  flowers, 
of  contented  cattle,  and  winding  creeks  ar- 
bored  with  greenery,  appears  with  all  the 
alluring  charm  of  some  lotus-eater's  dream. 
To  the  heart  grown  sick  with  pain  and  loss, 
with  struggle  and  endurance,  there  is  the 
balm  of  healing  to  be  found  among  the  hills. 

"  Yes,  I  am  ofTto  the  country  to- morrow," 
said  a  careworn  business  man,  casting  aside 
his  pen  with  careless  emphasis,  and  tipping 
back  bis  office  chair.  He  went  on  humor- 
ously, "  I  there  hunt  game  and  an  appetite, 
and  strike  up  an  acquaintance  with  myself." 

Vaguely  he  voiced  what  I  have  often  felt 
as  an  imperative  need  afier  months  of  hurry 
and  efllort,  called  out  by  the  demands  of  ne- 
cessity and  the  crush  of  personal  influences 
I  long  to  get  away  and  be  myself  for  a  little 
while.  There,  sheltered  in  some  quiet,  lonely 
dwelling,  character  has  a  chance  to  assert 
itself,  and  conscience  an  opportunity  to  voice 
its  admonitions.  The  moods  of  nature  at 
every  season  have  a  soothing  influence.  Her 
spirit  ever  whispers  of  calm  and  steady 
growth,  of  timely  efforts,  of  glad  fruition, 
and  of  peaceful  rest.  Indeed,  country  quiet 
and  contact  with  simple  and  homely  things — 
all  the  influences  of  the  countryside— are  as 
necessary  to  the  luU  development  of  char- 
acter as  are  the  stimulating  frictions  and  ex- 
amples, and  displays  of  wealth,  refinement 
and  art,  which  are  potent  factors  in  molding 
the  tastes  and  ambitions,  and  are  only  to  be 
found  in  cities.  On  the  free  hills,  one  feels 
the  mastery  which  man  has  gained  over 
nature,  and  yet  he  is  subdued  by  her  majesty 
and  calm,  unavoidable  progress  which  sweeps 
him  along  tranquilly  as  a  leaf  on  a  stream. 
In  the  city,  he  is  but  one  among  ten  thou- 
sand, and  there  among  the  forces  of  human 
conflict  he  must  stand  like  a  soldier  in  battle, 
or  be  trodden  into  the  dust  by  those  who  are 
pushing  on,  according  as  his  strength  and 
acumen  serve  him. 

Oh  !  then,  sturdy  soldiers,  you  who  love 
mastery  and  have  strength  for  the  conflict, 
away  to  the  bills  now  and  then,  that  you 
may  retain  you  individualities,  and  that  you 
may  be  strong. 


one  match  to  three  burners.  Then  we  all 
know  a  woman  caught  in  a  shower  will  ruin 
ten  dollars  worth  of  feathers  rather  than  in- 
dulge in  a  50-cent  cab.  It  is  these  little 
pin-prick  economies  which  contrast  so  oddly 
with  lavish  expenditures. — Boston  Traveler 


Pet  Economies. 

Did  you  ever  think  of  your  pet  economy? 
Nearly  every  one  has  one.  For  instance, 
tnere  is  the  man,  the  very  reverse  of  nig 
gardly,  who  will  race  from  library  to  hall 
and  from  hall  to  drawing-room,  to  get  the 
full  value  of  a  sulphur  match.  A  singed 
finger,  or  a  smut  on  the  carpet,  is  a  minor 
matter  compared  to  the  major  economy  of 


Correcting  Children  Before  Company 

There  are  parents  who  will,  unhesi- 
tatingly, correct  their  children  for  their  mis 
demeanors  in  the  presence  of  company, 
They  argue  that  if  a  child  wilfully  mis- 
behaves before  strangers  it  is  but  justice 
that  he  should  be  punished  before  them. 
I  think  this  is  a  very  grave  mistake. 
Children  should,  undoubtedly,  receive  cor- 
rection for  their  bad  behavior,  but  it  should 
certainly  be  inflicted  in  private.  Owing  to 
a  child's  tender  years  and  lack  of  sense, 
much  charity  should  be  allo<ved  for  his 
shortcomings  and  too  great  severity  should 
be  avoided  in  his  discipline.  At  all  hazards, 
a  pride  of  character  should  be  stimulated 
and  preserved  in  children,  and  the  humili- 
ation of  having  strangers  witness  their  pun- 
ishment is  destructive  to  such  pride.  The 
schoolboy,  after  receiving  his  first  whipping 
in  school,  never  has  the  same  pride  ab 
before.  He  assumes  a  reckless,  I -don't-care 
air  to  hide  bis  humiliation,  but  his  pride  re- 
ceives a  blow  from  which  it  never  recovers. 
Again,  all  family  friction  and  "  scenes " 
should  be  sacredly  guarded  from  the  eye 
and  tongue  of  outsiders.  To  preserve  the 
family  dignity  and  respect  should  be  the 
aim  of  every  member  of  the  home.  And 
then,  too,  no  refined  person  wants  to  be 
made  the  spectator  of  other  people's  domes- 
tic squabbles. 

In  company  with  a  friend  I  once  called  at 
the  home  of  a  lady  acquaintance.  In  the 
home  was  a  little  girl  of  five  years,  to  whom 
my  companion  presented  a  little  gift.  The 
child  accepted  it,  forgetting  to  return  thanks. 
The  mother,  in  a  quick  tone,  said  :  "  Why, 
Carrie,  have  you  forgotten  your  manners  ?" 
The  timid  child,  not  understanding  her 
mother's  reproof,  became  confused  and  made 
no  reply.  Again  the  mother  expostulated, 
with  more  severity.  The  child  was  so  em- 
barrassed that  she  was  unable  to  speak. 
"  You  naughty  girl,"  said  the  mother, 
sternly.  "  1  shall  punish  you  for  such 
behavior."  Taking  the  little  one  by  the 
arm  she  led  her  to  a  closet  and  shut  her  in 
it.  How  slight  was  the  child's  breach  of 
etiquette  compared  with  the  mother's  im- 
politeness in  having  such  a  scene  before 
visitors,  not  to  speak  of  her  most  unwise 
mode  of  correction.  The  pleasure  of  our 
call  was  marred,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
humiliated  little  child  in  the  dark  closet  we 
made  a  very  short  stay. 

On  another  occasion,  while  dining  with 
a  friend,  her  six-year-old  boy  acted  very 
impolitely  at  the  table.  The  mother  quietly 
told  him  to  behave,  but  taking  advantage  of 
the  presence  of  company  to  "showoflT,"  he 
continued  his  pert  actions.  The  mother  ex- 
cused herself  from  the  table,  and  n  a  very 
quiet  tone  told  the  boy  to  follow  her.  They 
were  absent  from  the  room  several  minutes, 
but  when  that  young  man  again  took  his 
seat  at  the  table  he  was  as  orderly  as  a 
deacon,  and  there  had  not  been  so  much 
as  one  unpleasant  word  from  the  mother. 
If  you  would  preserve  your  child's  pride  of 
character  and  avoid  an  unsavory  reputation 
for  yourself,  let  your  governing  be  done  in 
strict  privacy. — Nellie  Burns  in  American 
Agriculturist. 

Worth  Rememberlns. 
Lemons  will  keep  fresh  for  weeks  if  cov- 
ered with  water. 

Nasturtium  leaves  are  beautiful  for  gar- 
nishing fish  and  meat. 

For  caking  blood  stains  from  white  goods 
nothing  equals  kerosene. 

Never  put  left  over  food  in  tin  vessels. 
Vegetable,  scrubbing  and  other  brushes 
should  be  kept  with  the  bristles  down. 

Dip  fish  in  boiling  water  for  a  minute  and 
the  scales  will  come  off  more  easily. 

Sadirons  will  not  scorch  if  they  are  first 
wiped  on  a  cloth  saturated  with  kerosene. 

Rub  soft,  not  melted,  lard  over  the  top  of 
bread  before  baking,  and  wrap  in  a  damp 
cloth  with  a  large  dry  one  over  after  baking, 
and  there  will  be  no  hard  crusts.  Keep 
bread  in  a  covered  box. 


The  Influence  of  a  Pleasant  Voice. 
Perhaps  our  own  voice  is  not  always  as 
pleasant  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  we  realize  it 
the  moment  we  hear  one  that  is  soft  and 
low  and  evenly  modulated,  and  instinctively 
we  alter  ours  to  correspond  with  it.  Noth- 
ing so  quickly  checks  rising  anger,  or  quick 
retort,  as  a  gentle  voice.  Well  has  the  wise 
man  said  :  "  A  soft  answer  turneth  away 
wrath,  but  grievous  words  stir  up  anger." 

Few  of  us  can  remember  our  mothers, 
now,  perhaps,  passed  away,  as  having  had 
other  than  pleasant  voices.    Harsh  words 


were  strangers  to  thoie  lips.  The  children 
when  they  had  done  wrong  were  corrected, but 
the  voice  that  chided  their  misdoings  was  a 
gentle  one.  Let  our  children  have  like  re- 
membrances of  us.  Children  are  quick  to 
imitate.  If  the  mother  or  father  speaks 
crossly  or  in  a  loud,  commanding  tone,  the 
child  soon  learns  to  speak  so  also,  and 
among  bis  younger  companions  be  will 
assume  the  same  tone  that  he  has  heard 
from  older  lips. 

Although  a  pleasant  voice  is  not  given  to 
everybody,  culture  can  accomplish  wonders 
in  this  as  well  as  in  everything  else.  Let 
any  one  strive  to  acquire  a  pleasant  voice, 
persevering  time  after  time  when  in  a 
moment  of  forgetfulness  the  old  harsh  notes 
escape  the  lips,  and  after  a  time  the  voice 
will  become  changed  to  one  at  least  soft  and 
well  modulated,  if  not  musical. — Ella  Rock- 
wood. 

Fighting  the  Moths. 

Nowhere  does  the  ounce  of  prevention 
theory  come  in  play  better  than  in  this  mat- 
ter of  moths.  You  do  not  want  to  wait  un- 
til the  heat  of  summer  before  you  begin  to 
take  precautions  against  this  small  and  in- 
sidious thief.  You  may  fold  your  fur  and 
cloth  garments  ever  so  carefully  in  sheets  of 
tar  paper,  and  pack  them  away  in  cedar  and 
camphor  trunks;  you  may  place  among  the 
folds  pounds  of  camphor  or  camphorated 
tar,  or  carboline,  or  any  of  the  vile-smelling 
moth  preventives,  from  which  enterprising 
salesmen  reap  so  rich  a  harvest,  but  if  you 
have  left  within  the  folds  the  hundred  or  so 
of  moth  eggs  which  a  few  energetic  and  fes- 
tive moths  may  have  had  time  to  lay  there, 
and  which  are  too  small  to  be  seen,  these 
will  hatch  hundreds  of  grubs,  which  these 
odors  will  not  kill.  Even  the  parent  moth, 
should  she  be  boxed  up  with  these  drugs, 
would  not  thereby  be  turned  from  her  orig- 
inal purpose  of  laying  eggs,  and  the  grubs 
themselves,  being  born  to  the  aromatic  at- 
mosphere, work  as  cheerfully  as  if  there 
were  no  balmier  airs;  as  indeed  for  them, 
never  having  known  anything  better,  there 
are  not. 

If  you  can  be  on  hand  during  the  moths' 
picnic  season,  which  is  April  and  May,  and 
can  air  and  beat  your  garments  once  a  weeK, 
meantime  hanging  them  in  a  closet  in  which 
an  open  saucer  of  turpentine  is  allowed  to 
stand,  you  may  be  reasonably  sure  that  you 
will  escape  their  depredations.  Alter  the 
season  for  laying  of  eggs  is  over,  put  each 
article  in  a  pasteboard  box,  and  paste  over 
the  cover  and  cracks  strips  of  brown  paper. 
Do  this  thoroughly,  and  you  are  as  sale  as  if 
you  had  used  pounds  of  carboline  also. 
Large  garments  should  be  put  in  unlaun- 
dered,  unbleached  muslin.  If  you  have  a 
spacious  closet  let  these  bags  be  sufficiently 
large  for  each  coat  to  hang  on  a  coat  hook, 
to  kaep  the  shoulders  in  shape.  Sew  this 
hook  firmly  to  the  bag  at  the  proper  height, 
then  sew  the  bag  shut,  and  hang  it  by  loops 
of  strong  tape,  one  from  each  corner  and 
one  in  the  middle.  If  the  bag  were  merely 
tied  shut,  a  thoroughly  business-like  moth 
would  find  an  entrance.  If  you  can  do  this 
before  the  season  when  moths  begin  to  lay 
their  eggs,  it  is  of  course  just  as  safe. 

The  closet  in  which  the  garments  are  to 
be  hung  deserves  your  first  consideration. 
Thoroughly  clean  it.  Moths  love  dust,  dirt 
and  darkness.  Give  them  as  little  of  either 
as  possible.  Walls,  ceiling  and  floor  are 
best  painted,  and  the  latter  should  be  bare; 
then  wash  all  with  strong  ammonia  and  wa- 
ter, and  if  you  have  any  reason  to  suspect 
their  presence,  spray  the  cracks  with  naph- 
tha or  gasoline.  If  there  are  any  dirty  spots 
in  the  garments  to  be  hung  away,  clean 
them  with  soap  and  water  and  turoentine. 
Wi  h  such  simple  precautions  as  these,  you 
need  not  sigh  for  a  cedar  trunk  or  closet,  for 
you  are  safer  than  if  you  had  the  trunk  or 
closet  and  omitted  the  precautions. — Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 


peared,  they  were  not  only  ungraceful  but 
they  tilted  to  right  and  to  left.  Sometimes, 
as  the  skirt  was  short,  it  slipped  inside  the 
lowest  steel,  and  as  they  passed  women 
could  see  men  smile  slightly,  which  im- 
politeness, however,  did  not  seem  to  annoy 
them. — Octave  Uzanne,  in  April  Scribner. 


Crinoline  Days  of  Yore. 

Despite  its  enemies,  or  perhaps  because 
of  them,  crinoline  soon  reigned  absolute 
mistress;  many  women,  after  having  fulmi- 
nated against  it,  accepted  at  last,  as  a  com- 
promise, starched  skirts  or  heavy  petticoats 
with  ruffles,  more  graceful,  perhaps,  than 
horsehair  but  still  very  clumsy.  The  essen- 
tial thing  was  to  add  to  the  idea  of  corpu- 
lence, to  take  away  slenderness,  and,  above 
all,  to  follow  the  current  of  received  ideas. 
Some  really  elegant  women  invented  a  skirt 
held  out  with  whalebones,  which  looked 
somewhat  like  a  bee-hive,  all  the  fullness 
spreading  itself  over  the  hips  and  the  rest 
falling  straight;  others  preferred  hoops  ar- 
ranged like  those  of  a  barrel;  the  most 
modest  lined  their  hems  with  bands  of  crin- 
oline and  smothered  themselves  under  five 
or  six  St  ffly-starched  petticoats  of  checked 
or  corded  muslin.  What  a  weight  to  carry  ! 
As  for  the  circles  of  steel  which  soon  ap- 


What  Is  In  a  Name? 

The  tuberose  is  no  rose,  but  a  species  of 
the  amaryllis  family  of  fragrant  flowers. 

Dogwood  is  a  small  tree,  and  was  not 
named  for  any  of  the  canine  family.  It  is 
common  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  sometimes  called  boxwood.  Its 
botanical  name  is  Cortius florida. 

Pompey's  pillar  has  no  historical  connec- 
tion with  Pompey,  the  celebrated  Roman. 

Spanish  bayonet  does  not  grow  in  Spain, 
but  is  a  native  of  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts.  It  is  a  beautiful  flowering 
shrub,  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  and  its  botani- 
cal name  is  Yucca  alotfolia. 

Cleopatra's  needle  was  not  erected  by  the 
Egyptian  queen  of  that  name,  nor  in  her 
honor. 

Whalebone  is  not  bone  at  all,  neither  does 
it  possess  a  single  property  of  bone.  It  is 
the  horny  laminated  plate  in  the  mouth  of 
of  the  right  whale. 

Sandalwood  is  not  used  for  making  either 
sandals  or  slippers.  The  East  India  sandal- 
wood is  a  tree  20  to  30  feet  high,  but  most 
of  the  sandalwood  known  in  the  American 
market  is  made  from  an  oxogenous  aromatic 
shrub  that  grows  in  the  Hawaiian  and  Fiji 
islands. 

Ironwood  has  no  more  iron  in  its  compo- 
sition than  other  wood.  It  is  a  tree  about 
30  feet  in  height,  and  is  sometimes  called 
hornbeam. 

Turkish  baths  are  unknown  in  Turkey, 
and  are  not  baths,  bu  heated  air-chambers. 


Reforming  a  Parrot. 

A  Pittsburgher  who  spent  a  part  of  last 
summer  in  England  tells  an  incident  which 
sadly  disturbed  the  religious  peace  of  a 
parish  in  Penzance. 

A  maiden  lady  of  that  town  owned  a  par- 
rot, which  somehow  acquired  the  disagree- 
able habit  of  observing,  at  frequent  intervals: 

"  I  wish  the  old  lady  would  die." 

This  annoyed  the  bird's  owner,  who  spoke 
to  her  curate  about  it. 

"  I  think  we  can  rectify  the  matter,"  replied 
the  good  man.  "  I  have  also  a  parrot,  and 
he  is  a  righteous  bird,  having  been  brought 
up  in  the  way  he  should  go.  I  will  lend 
you  my  parrot,  and  I  trust  his  influence  will 
reform  that  depraved  bird  of  yours." 

The  curate's  parrot  was  placed  in  the  same 
room  with  the  wicked  one,  and  as  soon  as 
the  two  had  become  accustomed  to  each 
other,  the  bad  bird  remarked: 

"  I  wish  the  old  lady  would  die." 

Whereupon  the  clergyman's  bird  rolled 
up  his  eyes,  and  in  solemn  accent,  added: 

"  We  beseech  the  to  hear  us,  good  Lord  ! " 

The  story  got  out  in  the  parish,  and  for 
several  Sundays  it  was  necessary  to  omit 
the  Litany  at  the  church  s'rvicts.— Bost-  n 
Gazette. 

The  Farmer's  Bi 

Where  in  all  the  world  i  1 
like  the  farmer's  wife?  Yt 
ant  in  your  house  that  wc 
She  is  the  corner-stone  of 
perity. 

There  is  nothing  very  e: 
ing  the  corner-stone,  and  I 
deal  of  weight  on  it  beside'- 

What  kind  of  a  farmer's  ^  'r  rlo  vo'i  fcriov  ' 
Is  she  a  dear,  good  womai 
heart  ?    Does  she  race  wii 
who  will  be  up  first  in  the 
even  a  reproach  to  the  sur  ; 
she  prove  that  old  orb  a  v 
Is  she  always  cheery  at  bi 
when  city  women  are  not 
are  amiable  or  not  ?  Do 
complainingly  ?    When  sh  '. 
call  you  to  have  a  drink  of 
you  miss  her  occasionally 
find  her  in  the  garden  pic 
Farm  and  Home. 


What  Old  Mai 


A  recent  writer  thus 
maiden  ladies:  "  The  unc 
at  the  express  oflFice.  Tht 
intended  for  somebody;  b 
whom  they  were  address, 
peared,  or  else  they  had  tl 
or  the  address  somehow 
Often  very  valuable  pare 
have  given  great  joy  if  th. 
ered  to  the  proper  consign 

How  to  Make  a  F 
Don't   write  unless  di 
necessary.    Don't  get  dov 
or  indulge  in  silly  romanti 
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has  sense  about  it  as  well  as  sentiment. 
Meet  the  lady  of  your  choice  face  to  face, 
explain  to  her  your  worldly  prospects,  ask 
her  to  share  your  fortunes,  and  if  she  says 
yes,  well  and  good;  but  if  her  answer  is  a 
negative,  don't  blow  your  brains  out,  get 
drunk  or  become  a  misanthrope. 


Clearing  the  House  of  Fleas. 

General  John  Bidwell  relates  how  a  house 
was  cleared  of  fleas  at  a  time  when  the  in- 
sects were  very  numerous  in  California. 

"  I  had  been  sent  for  by  Mr.  Livermore, 
after  whom  Livermore  valley  is  named,  to 
do  some  surveying,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
second  day  I  said  to  Mrs.  Livermore,  who 
was  a  Mexican  lady,  '  I  must  go  away,  the 
fleas  are  so  bad  that  I  cannot  stay  here. 
Come,'  said  I,  'and  look  at  my  blanket,' 
which  I  had  spread  over  a  low  fence  near 
the  house.    It  was  covered  with  many  fleas. 

"  '  Oh,  that  is  nothing,'  said  she.  '  Look 
at  the  blankets  of  my  little  girls.'  1  did  so,- 
and  they  were  almost  black  with  the  insect, 
while  her  baby  h  adbeen  bitten  till  its  whole 
body  was  covered  with  red  spots- 

"  I  went  away,  but  returned  about  a 
month  later.  There  was  not  a  flea  in  the 
house.  '  How  did  you  get  rid  of  them?'  I 
asked  Mr.  Livermore. 

"  '  It  was  very  simple,'  was  his  answer. 
'  We  moved  everything  out  doors  and  slept 
under  the  trees  for  a  few  nights.  Then  I 
built  a  fence  around  the  bouse  and  turned 
into  the  corral  my  band  of  a  thousand  sheep. 
Each  morning  the  sheep  were  driven  back 
over  the  hills  for  a  mile  or  two  and  at  night 
they  were  placed  in  the  corral  and  in  the 
h'>use.  At  the  end  of  a  week  there  was  not 
a  flea  on  the  place.'  " 


Care  of  Table  Linen. 
Quite  an  outlay  of  time  and  strength  is 
necessary  to  "do  up  "  a  table-cloth.  With 
a  little  care  and  trouble  the  best  table-cloth 
(or  any  other,  for  that  matter)  may  be  made 
to  look  well  for  some  time.  A  carving-cloth 
for  the  host's  end  of  the  table,  and  a  tea- 
cloth  for  the  hostess,  are  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  table  cloth,  for,  when  soiled, 
they  are  much  easier  laundered  than  the 
whole  cloth.  In  spite  of  these  precautions, 
stains  and  "slop-overs"  will  occur.  If, 
after  each  meal,  the  one  in  charge  of  the 
table  will  take  the  trouble  to  remove  these 
stains,  she  will  gain  much.  The  following 
treatment  is  recommended:  Remove  every- 
thing from  the  table  excepting  the  cloth,  and 
brush  it  neatly;  then  take  a  cup  level  full  of 
boiling  water,  place  it  under  the  stain  to  be 
removed;  then,  with  a  silver  spoon  (it  will 
not  turn  anything  black),  rub  the  spot,  being 
careful  that  the  dampened  surface  does  not 
spread.  Place  a  napkin  or  towel  under  and 
above  the  wet  spot,  and  place  a  slight  weight 
on  it.  Then  treat  the  next  soiled  place  in  a 
like  manner.  In  an  hour  or  less  your  table- 
cloth will  show  no  trace  of  the  treatment. 
Sometimes  a  little  salt,  in  addition  to  the  hot 
water,  is  necessary  to  remove  an  obstinate 
stain. 


Value  of  a  Couch. 

A  room  without  a  couch  of  some  sort  is 
only  half  furnished.  Life  is  full  of  ups  and 
downs,  and  all  that  saves  the  sanity  of  the 
mentally  jaded  and  physically  exhausted 
fortune-fighter  is  the  periodical  good  cry  and 
momentary  loss  of  consciousness  on  the  up- 
stairs lounge,  or  the  old  sofa  in  the  sitting- 
room.  There  are  times  when  so  many  of 
the  things  that  distract  us  could  be  straight- 
ened out  and  the  way  made  clear,  if  one  only 
had  a  long,  comfortable  couch  on  whose  soft 
bosom  he  could  throw  himself,  boots  and 
brains,  stretch  his  weary  frame,  unmindful 
of  tidies  and  tapestry,  close  his  tired  eyes, 
relax  the  tension  of  his  muscles,  and  give  his 
harrassed  mind  a  chance.  Ten  minutes  of 
this  soothing  narcotic,  when  the  head  throbs, 
the  soul  yearns  for  endless,  dreamless, 
eternal  rest,  would  make  the  vision  clear,  the 
nerves  steady,  the  heart  light  and  the  star 
of  hope  shine  again. — Hall's  Journal  of 
Health. 


For  Cleaning  Marble- 
Common  dry  salt  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
best  agents  for  cleaning  marble,  such  as 
washbasins,  sink  fixtures  and  the  like.  It 
requires  no  preparation,  and  may  be  rubbed 
directly  upon  the  tarnished  surface,  remov- 
ing any  incrustations  or  deposits  at  once, 
leaving  the  marble  shining  and  clean.  This 
is  well  worthy  of  remembrance,  as  it  is  often 
found  to  be  provokmgly  hard  to  clean  the 
marble  thoroughly  without  injuring  the  sur- 
face. 


Watch  the  Children's  Ears. 
The  hideous,  outflapping  ears  which  we 
often  see  can  be  so  easily  prevented  in  child- 
hood that  it  is  a  wonder  mothers  do  not 
give  more  thought  to  the  matter.  Children 
should  be  carefully  watched,  and  never  al- 


lowed to  sleep  without  having  the  ears 
closely  pressed  to  the  head.  Babies  should 
always  wear  caps — sheerest  lawn  or  lace  will 
do — then  it  will  be  impossible  (or  their  ears 
to  assume  such  alarming  and  unbecoming 
shapes  as  frequently  shock  us.  A  little  care 
and  attention  will  remedy  this  disfigurement 
with  children,  or  even  grown  persons.  The 
worst  deformities  will  yield  to  persistent 
effort.  Before  retiring,  rub  the  back  of  the 
ears  thoroughly  with  some  soft,  penetrating 
oil  or  glycerine;  then  tie  a  bit  of  lace  or  thin 
muslin  around  the  head  to  keep  the  ears 
flat.  In  very  bad  cases,  keep  the  bandage 
on  during  the  day,  when  possible. 


A  Use  for  Celery  Tops. 

All  good  housekeepers  are  troubled  more 
or  less  in  the  dressing  of  celery,  as  they  realize 
that  only  about  half  of  it  is  available  for  the 
table.  The  green  portions  with  many  of  the 
leaves  are  so  fresh  and  delicate- looking  that 
it  seems  a  pity  to  throw  them  away,  and  ex- 
cept in  soups  or  salads  there  is  but  little  use 
for  them.  An  excellent  way  of  utilizing  this 
heretofore  waste  material  is  to  wash  it  thor- 
oughly, cut  it  in  pieces  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  long  and  put  it  in  a  saucepan  with 
a  little  water  to  boil,  letting  it  simmer  for  an 
hour  and  a-half  or  two  hours,  adding  a  pinch 
of  salt.  Let  the  water  boil  nearly  out,  then 
add  a  little  cream,  a  small  piece  of  butter, 
and  a  little  fl^ur  or  corn-starch  wet  with 
water.  The  corn-starch  is  much  more  deli- 
cate, although  some  people  seem  to  prefer 
flour.  When  done  this  should  be  like  a  thick 
batter.  Slices  of  toast  may  be  prepared  and 
the  hot  celery  put  upon  them,  a  large  spoon- 
ful to  a  slice.  A  tiny  bit  of  butter  and  the 
least  possible  dash  of  pepper  may  be  added, 
then  send  to  the  table  and  serve  imme- 
diately. 

A  Legend  About  Cholera- 
Here  is  an  Eastern  legend  that  is  timely. 
One  day  the  Angel  of  Death  visited  a 

country  in  Asia.    The  King  of  the  country 

asked  him  what  plague  he  brought  under  his 

sable  wings. 

"  The  cholera,"  answered  the  messenger. 
"  And  how  many  victims  will  the  plague 

claim .? " 

"  Six  thousand." 

Cholera  raged  throughout  the  King's  do- 
mains.   Twenty  five  thousand  people  died. 

Some  time  after,  the  King  saw  the  Angel 
of  Death  again. 

"  You  did  not  keep  your  word,"  he  said; 
"  you  promised  me  the  cholera  would  take 
but  six  thousand  of  my  subjects.  I  have  lost 
twenty-five  thousand." 

"I  did  keep  my  word,"  answered  the 
somber  enemy.  "  Cholera  killed  but  six 
thousand  in  your  kingdom." 

"  And  the  other  nineteen  thousand,  of 
what  did  they  die?" 

"  Of  fear."— New  York  World. 


Danger  of  Procrastination. 

Landlady. — I  'spose  you  noticed  that  long- 
whiskered  old  gentleman  who  sat  opposite 
to  you  at  dinner  to-day?  That  is  Professor 
Driebones,  and  you  can  have  his  room,  as 
he  is  going  West  on  a  scientific  exploration — 
strangest  thing  you  ever  heard. 

New  Boarder. — What  is  it  ? 

Landlady.— The  object  of  his  tour.  He 
has  been  told  that  a  prehistoric  cave  has 
been  discovered  out  West  and  in  it  sat  ten 
skeletons  around  a  petrified  table. 

New  Boarder.— Well !  Well !  Why  didn't 
the  fools  change  their  boarding-house 
sooner  ?— Up  to  Date. 


In  a  Fifth  Avenue  Mansion. 

"I  wish,  sis,  you  would  shine  my  shoes 
for  me,"  said  a  rich,  matter-of-fact  young 
man  to  his  sister. 

"  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  she  replied, 
indignantly. 

"  Well  you  ought  to." 

"Why  ought  I  to  do  menial  work." 

"  Because  you  encourage  that  Italian 
count  to  come  here  and  you  flirt  with  him. 
If  you  are  going  to  marry  him  you  can't  be- 
gin too  soon  to  learn  to  do  menial  work. 
You  should  fit  yourself  at  once  to  become  a 
foreign  countess." — Texas  Siftings. 


A  Disagreeable  Subject. 

"  How  did  you  get  on  at  school  to-day, 
Tom?"  asked  the  fond  parent  at  the  supper 
table. 

"  Papa,  our  physiology  says  that  con- 
versation at  meals  should  be  of  a  pleasant 
character,"  replied  Tommy.  "Let's  talk 
about  the  football  match." 


A  Queer  Epitaph. 

Some  years  ago  in  Vermont  a  widower 
who  lost  a  little  girl  had  the  following  epitaph 
placed  on  her  tomdstone :  "  Go  sleep  with  ma, 
Alminy  B.  Soon  pa  will  come  and  sleep 
with  thee."  Since  then,  however,  he  has 
buried  three  wives  and  is  healthy  yet. 


'Y'OUNG  ]9ots>KS'  QoioUMJ^. 


The  Ant  as  an  Engineer. 


The  pastry  was  delicious  and  I  wanted  it  myself, 
So  I  put  it  in  the  pantry  on  the  very  lowest  shelf; 
And  to  keep  it  from  the  insects,  those  ants  so  red 
and  small, 

I  made  a  river  round  it  of  molasses,  best  of  all. 

But  the  enemy  approached  it,  all  as  hungry  as  could 
be. 

And  the  captain,  with  his  aide-de-camp,  just  skir- 
mished round  to  s»e 

Whether  they  could  ford  the  river,  or  should  try 
some  other  plan. 

And  together  with  bis  comrades  he  around  the  liquid 
ran. 

To  his  joy  and  satifaction,  after  traveling  around, 
The  place  where  the  molasses  was  the  narrowest  he 
found; 

Then  again  he  reconnoitered,  rushing  forward  and 
then  back. 

Till  he  spied  some  loosened  plaster  in  the  wall 
around  a  tack. 

He  divided  then  his  forces,  with  a  foreman  for  each 
squad. 

And  he  marshaled  the  whole  array  and  before  him 

each  ant  trod. 
His  directions  all  were  given;  to  his  chiefs  be  gave  a 

call; 

While  be  headed  the  procession  as  they  marched  oft 
up  the  wall. 

Every  ant  then  seized  his  plaster,  just  a  speck  and 

nothing  more, 
And  he  climbed  and  tugged  and  carried  till  he'd 

brought  it  to  the  shore; 
Then  they  built  their  bridge,  just  working  for  an 

hour  by  the  sky. 
After  which  they  all  marched  over  and  all  fell  to 

eating  pie. 

— St.  Nicholas. 


A  Social  Sneeze. 


"  Ish  !"  said  the  pepper-box, 

"Ash  1"  said  the  breeze, 
"  Osh  1"  said  a  wbiff  of  dust, 
"Let'sbavea  sneeze." 
Then  "  Ish  1"  "Ash!''  "Osh  I"  they  went  together. 
And  grandma  said:     "  There's  a  change  in  the 
weather, 

I  feel  it  in  my  bones,  Uerchoo  1" 
And  baby  sneezed,  and  Rover,  too. 

— Youth's  Companion. 


The  Solitary  Chess-PJayer. 


]P'^^»)]fcJ'^N  the  early  half  of  the  century 
? i^nTlL*^         lived  a  kind,  venerable  Turk. 

His  charitable  impulses  unfortu- 
nately being  limited  by  not  over- 
abundant means,  he  had  adopted 
the  method  of  assessing  privately 
the  rich  of  the  land  a  percentage 
of  their  incomes,  trusting  to  his  persuasion 
and  the  noble  purpose  to  collect  the  bounty 
wherewith  to  relieve  his  suffering  fellowmen.' 
So  systematically  did  he  proceed  that  he 
kept  himself  informed  of  the  revenues  of  the 
different  individuals,  and  had  Ben  Ali  lost 
severely  at  the  card  table  since  his  preced- 
ing visit,  or  otherwise  met  with  financial  re- 
verses, his  contribution  was  lowered,  and 
that  of  those  enriched  thereby,  correspond- 
ingly increased. 

Once,  when  starting  on  one  of  his  regular 
semi  annual  tours  of  collection,  and  riding 
through  a  dense  forest,  he  came  upon  a 
Turk  deeply  engaged  in  a  solitary  game  of 
chess.  Prompted  by  curiosity  he  reined  in 
his  mule,  and  after  a  while  opened  conversa- 
tion by  asking  who  was  the  winner. 

The  player  apparently  was  too  deeply  in- 
terested to  notice  him  for  a  few  moments, 
then  arising,  with  evident  disgust,  he  re- 
plied, "  I  lost." 
"  Who  won  ?  " 
"Allah." 

"Allah?     How  much   did   you  lose?" 
asked  the  venerable  Turk,  in  surprise. 
"  Twenty  piasters." 

"  And  how  do  you  pay  Allah  ?  "  he  con- 
tinued. 

Thereupon  the  Turk  explained  that  it  was 
his  daily  habit  to  play  a  same  of  chess  on 
that  secluded  spot  with  Allah  as  opponent, 
he  alone  being  worthy  to  take  his  losings, 
and  that  Allah  at  regular  intervals  sent  an 
emissary  in  the  form  of  some  traveler  to  col- 
lect the  bounty  due  him.  In  this  instance  it 
was  undoubtedly  the  person  before  him,  and 
accordingly  he  handed  over  his  purse  con- 
taining loo  piasters,  the  losings  of  five 
games. 

Much  pleased  with  this  unexpected  con- 
tribution to  his  fund,  and  mentally  resolving 
to  come  by  the  same  way  on  his  return  trip 
and  collect  Allah's  further  dues,  the  vener- 
able man  rode  on. 

Returning  after  an  interval  of  five  days, 
he  again  fell  in  with  the  eccentric  player. 

'•  Who  won  to-day  ?  "  he  asked,  as  the 
other  arose. 

"  I  won  to-day,"  was  the  reply. 

"  How  much  did  you  win  ?  " 

"  You  see,"  was  the  explanation,  "Allah 
is  a  much  better  player  than  I.  When  I 
lose,  it  costs  me  20  piasters;  when  I  win,  I 
get  1000  piasters,  and  Allah  always  promptly 


sends  an  emissary  to  pay  his  debts.  Pa> 
up,  old  man." 

With  these  words,  and  leveling  a  pair  of 
cocked  revolvers  at  the  stupefied  traveler, 
the  brigand  captured  his  purse  containing 
nearly  twice  the  amount  that  he  claimed  as 
his  due  from  Allah.  —  Harper's  Young 
People. 


All  Said  "  Beans." 

"  It  is  not  always  safe  to  ask  questions  of 
a  Sunday-school  unless  you  make  sure  of 
the  answer  beforehand,"  says  the  Boston 
Congregationalist.  "  At  a  certain  Sunday- 
school  anniversary  in  Boston  the  speaker  to 
the  children  waxed  eloquent  in  describing 
the  breakfast  at  a  poor  children's  home 
which  is  witnessed  on  Easter  Sunday  morn- 
ing. He  wished  to  bring  out  the  fact  that 
the  poor  children  had  eg^s  for  breakfast,  in 
recognition  of  Easter.  So  he  said  to  the 
Sunday-school  he  was  addressing  :  '  Oh, 
children,  it  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  all 
those  poor  boys  and  girls  enjoying  them- 
selves. They  had  clean  napkins  and  fresh 
faces,  and  bread  and  milk,  and  what  else  do 
you  think  they  had  to  eat?'  'Beans,' 
shouted  a  chorus  of  boys  from  all  parts  of 
the  church.  What  else  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  Boston  audience  when  speak- 
ing of  a  Sunday  breakfast  ?'' 


X)ojviESTie  €[eoj^OMY. 


Grape  Catsup — Five  pounds  of  grapes, 
boil  and  run  through  a  colander,  add  two 
and  one-half  pounds  of  sugar,  one  pint  vin- 
egar, one  tablespoon  each  of  cinnamon, 
cloves,  allspice,  pepper,  and  one-half  table- 
spoon sah,  boil  until  the  catsup  is  a  little 
thick. 

Broth  of  Raisins.— One  pound  of  rais- 
ins and  four  quarts  of  water,  boil  gently  for 
two  hours  with  one  tablespoon  of  cornmeal 
stirred  in  when  it  begins  to  boil.  Make  a 
thickening  of  flour  and  water,  grate  in  a  part 
of  a  nutmeg  and  sweeten  to  taste,  add  a 
small  piece  of  butter  and  juice  ot  lemon 
when  ready  to  take  up.  This  receipt  is  in- 
tended for  the  sick,  but  the  well  are  very 
fond  of  it. 

Grape  Syrup.— After  washing  and  pick- 
ing the  Muscat  grape  I  put  it  through  the 
sausage-grinder,  then  strain  the  juice  and 
put  upon  the  stove  equal  parts  juice  and 
sugar,  quart  for  quart,  boil  one  hour,  stir 
and  skim  thoroughly — it  will  be  very  clear — 
then  bottle.  I  have  had  it  keep  a  year,  but 
it  must  be  kept  in  a  cool  place.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  hermetically  sealed.  It  may 
be  very  nice  for  ginger  bread  or  brown  bread 
or  graham  bread  or  any  purpose  that  syrup 
is  used  for. 

Baked  Lima  Beans. — Soak  a  pint  of 
Lima  beans  for  half  an  hour  in  tepid  water, 
boil  for  a  half  hour;  then  turn  off  the  water 
and  boil  in  fresh  water  until  the  beans  are 
very  tender;  turn  the  beans  and  water  in 
which  they  have  been  boiled  into  a  baking- 
pan,  put  in  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt;  if  not 
enough  liquor,  add  until  the  beans  are  cov- 
ered; bake  until  the  water  is  consumed,  add 
the  same  amount  of  water,  and  bake  as  be- 
fore. About  five  minutes  before  serving, 
pour  half  a  cupful  of  cream  and  half  a  cup- 
ful of  sugar  over  them.  Other  varieties 
may  be  baked  in  the  same  way,  but  the 
Limas  are  especially  delicious. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  In  leavening  strength. — Latest  U, 
S.  Government  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 
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jJgricultural  J^OTES. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

Palermo  Progrexi :  As  to  the  fruit  crop,  the 
season  has  tnrned  out  splendidly.  It  is  true 
that  blooming;  was  delayed  to  some  extent,  but 
it  has  turned  ont  rather  to  an  advantage  than 
otherwise.  There  has  been  no  frost  to  any  ex- 
tent and  all  varieties  of  trees  will  prodnce  well, 
and  we  are  informed  by  experienced  orchardists 
that  thinning  out  will  have  to  be  resorted  to 
to  a  large  extent  to  save  breakage  of  limbs. 
So  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  a  whole,  the  pros- 
pects are  fairly  flattering. 

Progrut :  We  understand  that  J.  W.  Brum- 
majim,of  San  Francisco,  will  take  up  his  per- 
manent residence  in  Palermo  about  the  tirst  of 
next  month.  He  will  have  charge  of  Herman 
Zadig's  extensive  orchards  here. 

Progress :  Plowing  has  commenced  in  earnest 
and  nearly  all  the  available  teams  in  this  sec- 
tion are  employed.  Orchard  work  is  later  than 
usual  this  season  and  will  extend  over  into 
harvest  time. 

Progress :  Ashby  Moncure,  foreman  of  the 
Hearst  &  Taylor  ranch,  informs  us  that  he  is 
working  over  20  teams,  with  a  correspondingly 
large  force  of  men. 

Contra  Costa. 

Oazette:  The  late  mild  weather  has  imparted 
a  woniierful  growth  to  vegetation  of  all  kinds, 
but  the  weeds  appear  to  have  appropriated  the 
largest  share,  and  the  battle  for  their  destrnc- 
tion  goes  on  fist  and  furious  in  numberless 
vegetable  and  posy  gardens. 

Hvermore  valley  can  boast  of  one  thing  no 
other  vilicultural  section  of  the  Stale  can;  she 
has  no  vines  afif-t^-ted  with  phylloxera,  says  the 
Herald.  Contra  Costa  enjovs  eq  lal  immunity 
from  phyll)xer  ,  adds  ihe  Oazette  Not  a  case 
of  the  disease  has  ever  been  reported  in  the 
county. 

El  Dorado. 

Repiihlican:  Mushrooms  are  a  delicacy 
rarely  enj  >yed  in  this  vicinity,  but  if  our  re.si- 
deats  knew  how  abundant  they  are  in  the 
woods  at  this  se'ison  of  the  year  and  knew  how 
to  tind  them,  they  would,  no  doubt,  be  seen 
more  frequently  among  other  edibles.  Charles 
Brizolari  knows  all  the  mushroom's  hiding 
places,  and  at  S  nith's  Flat,  the  other  day,  he 
brought  in  20  or  30  pounds  of  them.  They  are 
excellent  samples  of  their  kind. 

Fresno. 

Reedley  Exponent :  The  Reed  Bros,  have 
finished  plowing  at  the  ranch  at  Minturn. 
They  have  seeded  at  that  place  about  6000  and 
summer-fallowed  about  10,000 acres.  Altogether 
they  will  have  ingrain  this  season  not  less  than 
20,000  acres,  with  prospect  of  a  good  crop.  It 
takes  a  fortune  to  handle  this  kind  of  farming. 

Kern. 

Oalifornian :  Flannigan  <fc  Hart  have  1000 
acrei  s  )wn  to  wheat  near  Bealvilte.  The  grain 
is  now  about  seven  inches  high  and  gives  prom- 
ise of  abundant  harvest.  It  will  probably  yield, 
14  sacks  to  the  acre,  ai  last  year  they  harvested 
6000  sacks  from  480  acres,  and  then  Ruth,  had 
she  beeu  there,  could  have  gleaned  a  whole  lot 
from  what  was  left  in  the  field. 

Cilifomian  :  One  of  the  most  beautiful  things 
we  have  seen  was  a  sprii»  of  apple  blossoms, 
brought  in  from  Mr.  Angel's  orchard  in  the 
Lowell  addition.  It  was  26  inches  in  length 
and  a  solid  m»ssof  bloom  in  various  tints  from 
the  bul  to  the  fuU-blowa  flower.  Whether 
BakersQeld  can  grow  apples  or  not, it  is  evident 
she  can  beat  the  world  on  blossoms. 

Echa:  Henry  Freear  has  been  putting  in  a 
large  acreage  of  orchard  this  ye»r  on  contract 
out  in  the  Mt.  View  Colony.  He  has  planted 
for  Messrs.  Duncon,  Reich,  Tweedy,  Grant, 
Martin  and  Astill,  all  newcomers,  a  total  of 
1«0  acre<,  chierty  prunes.  The  trees  are  mak- 
ing a  tine  start  and  the  prospect  is  good  for  a 
good  stand. 

Merced. 

Modesto  Herald:  Three  thousand  rabbits  and 
three  coyotes,  according  to  report,  were  slain  in 
the  course  of  the  rabbit  drive  near  Livingston 
on  Tues'iay,  and  hundreds  of  the  long-eared 
pests  escaped  through  the  lines.  Another  drive, 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  is  contemplated  for 
a  fortnight  hence. 

Napa. 

St.  Helena  Star:  The  planting  of  deciduous 
fruit  trees  is  now  about  over,  but  oranee-tree 
planting  will  continue  until  the  middle  of  May. 
First  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May  U  really  the 
best  time  f)r  orange-tree  planting,  so  says  G. 
H.  Beach,  the  best  of  authority. 

Register:  The  cannery  in  Eist  Napa  will  go 
this  year  without  any  ifs.  The  company  of 
fruitmen  in  charge  have  already  bought  their 
cans — .'50(3  OiX)  two-and-a  half  pound — and  will 
he  ready  f  )r  business  as  soon  as  the  cherries  are 
red  enough.* 

Sonoma. 

The  orchardists  of  Analy  township  have 
planted  treei  this  vear  as  fillows,  says  the  Se- 
bistopol  Times:  Otis  Allen  reports  450  prune 
tree*,  450  peach  and  56  apple  trees  (Graven- 
stein).  Oscar  Murohy  has  set  out  560  apple 
trees,  450  peach.  275  prune,  50  cherry,  60  pear, 
60  quince;  total.  1455.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
has  planted  7000  strawberry  plants  and  four 
acres  of  red  raspberries.  Durant  Litchfield  has 
set  out  between  300  and  400  trees  this  year, 
mostly  prunes  and  apples.  We  are  indebted  to 
T.  J.  True  of  the  F  ire^tville  nurseries  for  the 
following:  S.  McRevnolds,  300  prune,  200 
apple;  Wm.  Taylor,  500  peach,  400  prune;  J.  R. 
Rosie,  40O  peach,  60  Bartlett  pear,  a  few  apple; 
Cbas.  Rorke,  500  prane,  350  peach;  Chas.  John- 
»on,  60  apple,  150  prune,  100  peach,  35  Bartlett; 


Mr.  Seavy,  600  prune,  200  apple,  60  walnut, 
small  order  mixed  varieties;  P.  Lankant,  160 
apple,  350  prune;  Wra.  Rose,  125  prune;  Manuel 
Davis,  1000  prune,  700  peach,  60  apricot,  150 
apple;  Gottlieb  Deitrich,  1000 prune,  1050 peach, 
150  apple;  Henry  Barnes,  360  peach,  55  cherry; 
T.  E.  Birlow,  400  apple,  75  peach,  100  prune; 
Mrs.  F.  Lawton,  75  apple,  25  cherry,  50 
peach. 

Democrat:  The  assertion  was  incidentally 
made  that  the  egg  industry  brought  more 
money  into  Sonoma  county  than  the  vineyards. 
This  caused  quite  a  heated  discussion  on  Tues- 
day. Tom  Murray  gave  us  some  figures  in  re- 
gard to  some  of  their  shipments.  Three  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  dozen  of  eggs  weie  shipped 
by  Murray  &  Seegleken  one  day  last  week  and 
were  sold"  for  20  cents  a  dozen,  which  would 
make  $760  fo.-  one  day's  receipts  Of  course 
that  was  an  extra  day,  but  1000  dozen  are  often 
shipped,  and  this  is  only  one  out  of  many 
firms  that  deal  in  eggs. 

Democrat:  Mr.  Robert  Crane  has  a  hive  of 
bees  which  he  domiciled  38  years  ago.  It  has 
sent  out  many  swarms.  What  he  wants  to 
know  is  whether  he  has  still  the  original 
swarm,  or  how  long  does  Ihe  bee  live  ?  He  has 
in  this  interval  lost  many  swarms  which  he  put 
in  high-priced  patent  hives;  but  this  old, 
original  family,  which  he  housed  in  a  home- 
made redwood  box,  is  still  working  on  the 
"  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring."  He  has 
noticed  many  swarms,  and  they  are  always 
voung  bees.  He  thinks  he  still  has  the  old 
atock. 

Index-Tribtine:  Trout-fishing  in  Sonoma  creek 
and  iis  tributaries  is  reported  to  be  better  this 
season  than  for  many  years  A  local  sports- 
man one  afternoon  this  week  caught  over  20 
of  the  finny  tribe  that  weighed  from  a  half  to 
a  pound  and  a  half  each.  He  also  succeeded 
in  hooking  a  number  of  small  fry  between  six 
and  eight  inches  in  length.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  catch  trout  if  you  only  know  how  to  do  it. 

The  Santa  Rosa  Democrat  says  that  a  number 
of  contracts  have  been  sigued  by  hop-growers, 
selling  their  prospective  crop  at  15  cents. 

Stanislaus. 

Turlock  Times:  One  of  the  finest  fields  of 
grain  in  the  country  can  be  found  on  the  Wm. 
Owens  place,  near  town.  He  has  a  half-section 
of  wheat  that  is  fully  two  feet  high. 

Sutter. 

Farm^:  It  is  late  for  tree-planting,  but  con- 
siderable new  orchards  are  still  being  set  out. 

Tulare. 

West  Side  Cor.  of  Delta:  Wild  feed  here  is 
luxuriant  this  year.  AlQleria  and  clover  are 
six  incties  high,  making  a  solid  matting  of 
verdure  where  sheep  have  not  been  pastured. 
The  plains  are  covered  with  wild  flowers,  and 
the  sight  is  a  beautiful  one  indeed.  Grain  that 
was  well  seeded  is  six  to  tight  inches  high  on 
the  plains.  That  harrowed  in  does  not  look  so 
well.  In  the  "sinks  "  where  the  land  has  been 
overflowed  once  and  thoroughly  wet,  grain 
stands  two  f  et  high.  There  are  hundreds  of 
acres  uf  the  same. 

Hanford  Joumtd:  Mr.  Heading  of  Coalinga 
was  exhibiting  in  Hanford  March  26l.h  some 
barley  stalks  which  stood  two  and  one-half  feet 
high,  and  the  heads  on  which,  although  they 
had  not  yet  reached  maturity,  measured  four 
inches  long.  The  barley  grew  on  the  John  Hill 
ranch,  was  volunteer,  and  grew  on  unirrigated 
land. 

Oakdale  Cor.  to  Delta:  The  flood  did  not  af- 
fect anybody  in  these  parts,  though  the  heavy 
rains,  wetting  the  ground  thoroughly  and  then 
turning  warm,  are  giving  the  grain  and  grass  a 
good  start.  James  Morion  has  a  fine  piece  of 
alfalfa — about  20  acres — which  is  nearly  bloom- 
ing and  is  about  20  inches  high. 

Visalia  Delta:  Mr.  Spaulding  of  PIxley  is 
raising  ducks,  turkeys  and  chickens  by  the 
hundreds;  that  is,  he  has  100  chickens  out  of 
danger  and  900  eggs  hatching.  He  has  a  good 
place  to  raise  poultry,  and  should  succeed.  • 

Delta:  Major  C.  J.  Berry  has  left  for  southern 
California  to  purchase  8000  lemon  trees  for 
ranches  at  Lime  Kiln.  This  purchase  of  trees 
involves  an  expenditure  of  $3000. 

Yolo. 

Woodland  Democrat:  Mr.  Merritt  has  six 
8-mule  teams  and  two  6-mule  teams  at  work 
plowing  on  the  Merritt  farm,  between  Wo' d- 
land  and  Davisville.  He  will  summer-fallow 
about  2000  acres  in  one  body.  He  sowed  a 
small  field  of  barley  during  the  last  week  of 
March  and  one  of  his  neighbors  did  likewise. 
He  thinks  it  will  make  a  fair  crop  if  we  are 
favored  with  the  usual  spring  chowers. 

Record- Union:  A  young  man  brought  in 
from  the  Bryte  ranch  in  Yolo  a  mushroom 
measuring  ten  inches  across  He  asked  only 
six  bits  for  it.  It  should  be  preserved  and  sent 
to  the  World's  Fair  as  a  sample  of  California 
production  in  that  line. 

Yuba. 

Marysville  Democrat:  The  Excelsior  Water 
Company  of  Smartaville  has  received  several 
thousand  young  olive  trees  from  Haywards, 
Alameda  county,  and  will  have  them  planted 
at  the  Bonanza  farm,  located  in  the  foothills 
15  miles  east  of  ihis  city.  This  is  not  an  ex- 
periment, as  Rome  of  the  first  trees  of  the  Mis- 
sion olive  planted  in  this  part  of  the  State  were 
on  the  place  formerly  owned  by  William  Car- 
penter at  Smartsville  and  afterward  by  0.  F. 
RedBeld.  Prom  the  fruit  grown  on  those  trees 
the  latter  named  gentleman  made  a  superior 
quality  of  olive  oil,  which  took  the  first  pre- 
mium at  the  first  citrus  fair  held  in  Sacramento. 

OREGON. 

The  discovery  has  just  been  made  in  Oregon 
that  the  Cbineee  pheasant  feeds  on  wild  oats. 


REDUCED  PRICES. 

mm  BDGKEYE 

IWOIQERS  •  IJEflPERS  •  BINDERS 


HARVESTER  MOWERS 

Improved  Style  for  Season  1893. 


More  Adrlance  Buckeyes    Sold  on  this  Coast 
Than  all  others  combined.  Don't  forgetto order 
The  AORIANCE  Buckeye     And  then  rou  will 
 GET  THE  GENUINE.  

FACiriC    COAST  AGCNTS 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO   ANP  SACRAMENTO. 

MeDtioQ  this  Tftper. 


REDUCED  PRICES. 


8  Stzes. 
Fgual  to  all. 
Superior  to  most. 
Cheap  as  any. 


FOR  YEARS 
We  have  Bold  them. 

We  guarantee  them. 

We  warrant  them. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them  or  write  to  us 
direct. 

Baker  &  Hamilton. 

SAN  PRA.N0I30O   and  SAORAMENTO. 
Mention  this  paper. 


REDUCED  PRICES. 

CHAMPION 

GIMBLE  JOINT 

MOWERS  .^REAPERS 


Three  Sizes.  All  Guaranteed. 

Gearing  Warranted  Not  to  Wear  Out. 
Will  Cut  Wherever  Any  Mower  Can. 


:IFIC  AGENTS 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN   FRANCISCO   ano  SACRAMENTO. 

Mention  tbin  Paper. 


We  are  HKAUQUARTER8  for  all  kinds  of  Ba'iDK 
Preeses. 

Agricultural  ImplementB  kn<l  Vehicles  of  every  <le- 
eciiption.   Bend  (or  No.  18  Catalogue. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 

Ran  Franclneo  nnd  Fr^fino. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY 

 BUY  

The  Best. 


THE 


Horse  Liniment' 

Is  Oertalnly  the  Best  Preparation  of  Its 
Kind  In  the  Market.  Ranchers,  Stock- 
Raisers  and  Horae-Owners  of  Every  De- 
Borlptlon  Will  Tell  Tou  That  It  Does  Good 
Work  Every  Time. 


HB88I18  H  H.  Moon  &  SoKS,  Stockton,  Cat.— Okmtli- 
ukn:  Id  answ  r  to  y  >ur  ioqu  ry,  would  st«te  that  I  u»d 
y  ur  H  H  H.  I  iuinaeDt  on  Holland  pr'ze.wlnnlng 
oow,  "  Leaa  M  nlo  "  tor  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  '  ery  much.  She  ralved  the  next  day,  and 
while  still  "uSoring  from  the  »pr>in  gava  the  largest 
authenticated  quantity  o(  milk  ever  given  on  thin  ooast 
(10^  gallons  per  day),  showing  conci  laivaly  the  great  re- 
lief reo  Ived  from  vouf  remeily.  I  c  insider  it  aneeesxlty 
In  my  «t  .hi  s,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  .>erlectly 
stfe,  as  Inexperienced  men  c^o  do  no  barm  with  It,  a< 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters  R.'sp  ctfully 
yours,  KR*NK  H  BUKKB, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Bolstems  and  Berkshire*. 

Ifeolo  Park,  Cal.,  January  Hi,  1E8S. 


MA.NUPACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

248  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


"DEAD 


LOCK"   GOPHER  TRAP. 

simple,  KfToctlve. 

Double  Trigger,  "Fish  Hook" 
Jaws.  Show  this  cut  to  your 
dealer  'n  l  take  no  othrr  trap. 

Price  26  cts.  each  O'  $3.00  doz, 
delivered.    Sole  M'f'rs,  I ra  F. 

White 
&  Hod, 
Pomona 
•  al 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 

738  MARKE!TST.,SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAI. 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  TAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  t3S;  Bullion  and  Cblorlnatlon  Aaay, 
W;  Blowiiipe  Assay,  (10.    I^all  course  of  assaying,  HO, 


BSTABMSHKT)  1S«4 


•  ***nH  'or  Hrrmlar 


aPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WMtewasl  Your  Barns  mil  Feices! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Eltbar  Soocessfnllj. 
Catalogue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall. 
WM.  WAINWRIOHT, 
Vn    «  rt'TMkr  Rt-pant    Bur    Crnnnlnnn.  Oal. 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

Sole  Agents, 

Mo.  b  MASKBT.BT,,      -  BaDlVracolfCp 


April  15,  189b. 
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S8S 


SEND  FOR 
BOOK. 


JACKSON 

Centrifugal 

PUMPS. 


■S  a, 
2  ft, 


^  3 


to  tJ 
1)   u  C 

« 


Vertical 
SMt-Pit 
Pumps, 
All  Sizes, 


Jackson's  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pump, 

With  Outboard  Bearing,  and  Adjustable  Suction  and  Bischargs. 


Jackson's  *' Wkirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pomp, 

Looking  at  Pulley  Side  of  Same. 


BYRON  JACKSON, 

Sixth  Stre€ 
Bluxome  Si 

San  Francisco,  Ca/ 


625-631  Sixth  Street, 
149-160  Bluxome  Street, 


SIMPLE!  STRONG!  SUPERB! 


t 


GUARANTEED 

TO  DO 
GOOD  WORK. 


 MANUFACTURED  BY  

JENSEN   &  LAURITZEN, 

WATSONVILLE.  OAL. 

Any  kind  of 
shaped  tooth 
can  be  bolted 
on. 


New  device 
for  lifting  out 
of  ground  that 
makes  it  very 
easy  for  opera- 
tor. 


Three  sizes 
are  made  —  7 
teeth,  cut  4  feet; 
9  teeth,  cut  4 
feet;  11  teeth, 
cut  6  feet. 


Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


MEXICAN   PHOSPHATE   AND   SULPHUR  CO. 

)9Z3^S03Nr  OF  1893. 

NITROGENOUS  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

A8   AN   KFFKOTITE  FRRTILIZER  IT  STANDS  UNRIVALED. 

 Send  for  Circulars  


H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  OO.,  Agents, 


THB   LATEST  STYLB 

PULVERIZER 
«THE  PACIFIC  SPADER! 

Operated  b7  one  email  Boy.    No  Man  required. 


PACIFIC  SPADER 

REVERSIBLE. 


SpaiJer  throwing  Soil  from  llae  CpnteR 
The  Pacific  Spader  and  Vlnnyard  OnltlTator 

does  more  work  In  one  itroke  than  a  Disc  Harrow  In  ten. 
:3izee,  6^  to  12  feet. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  [CO., 

San  Francisco  and  Fresno. 

  SIZES:  

Reversible  Spader,    witli  16  inch  Spades. 
"  •<  le   <•  .. 

"  "  "     20  " 


No.  4—  4  ft. 
No.  G—  6  ft. 
No.  8—  4  ft. 
No.  12—  6  ft. 
No.  5—  ^  ft 
No.  7—  7  ft. 
No.  10— 5J  ft. 
No.  14—  7  ft. 
No-  16—  8  ft. 
No.  2»— 10  ft. 
No.  24—12  ft 


"     20  " 

Regular  Spader,  with  4S  16   inch"  Spades 
■      64  16     "  '• 


4«  2J 
64-20 
16  20 
96-20 
120-20 


AN  OLD  STYLE  PULVERIZER. 

Fspeclallj  adapted  to  pulveririrg  "  bottoms"— on 
man  and  a  email  boy  can  operate  it. 


Salinas,   Feb.   22,  1893. 
Messrs.   Truman,  Hooker  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 
Gentlemen: -I  have  laid  aside  my  plows  and  sub- 
stituted the  10-foot  Pacific  Spader-  It  is  the 
best  implement  I  have  ever  seen  for  pulverizing 
the  ground  and  destroying  the  foul  stuff.  It 
works  like  a  charm  in  adobe  and  I  can  heartily 
recommend  it  above  any  o ther  impl ement .  An  imple- 
ment of  this  kind  is  what  I  have  wanted  for  years . 

Yours  truly,  Chas.  Graves. 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST! 


fOfhSll  Sanaonie  Street . 


,...8an  Franolaoo,  Cal. 


Was  Awarded  the  Premium  at  State  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  OTHERS 

WE  MAKE  THEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED. 
Please  .note  that  an  S^foot  mill  has  6J  feet  more  wind  surface  than  an  8-foot  m 


We  will  replace  all  parts  broken  by  storms  that  do  not  wreck 
buildings. 


EVERY  MILL  GUARANTEED. 

Any  MIU  that  does  not  :  worK  satisfactory  may  be  returned  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  the  frelgrht  both  ways. 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 

405  &  407  Market  Street,        -        -        San  Francisco,  Oal, 


RED  SEAL  GRANULATED  98^  LYE 

FOR  DESTROYING  SCALE  BUGS  AND  OTHER  INSECT  PESTS 

ON    TREES   AND  PI.ANTS. 


FOR  TREE  WASH  I 

— USB— 

One  ponnd^to  S  Kallonii  of  water. 

Thousands  of  Orchardlsts  teetlfy  to  its 
value,  using  it  in  pr^^ference  to  all  other 
prepiraMnns.  Where  the  Ked  Seal  Is  ap- 
plied It  kills  the  Insects  and  at  the  same 
time  forms  a  coat'ni;  through  which 
others  can'  ot  pene'rate.  When  used  In 
the  above  proportions,  it  Is  a 

GREAT  BBNBFIT  TO 
THB  TRBSa. 

Put  up  in  SIFTINO-TOP  CANS,  so  that 
any  quantity  may  be  used  and  the  bal- 
ance preserved  nninjuied. 

MANSFIELD  LOVELL, 

IS4  California  8t. ,  San  FrancUco. 


P.CTOMSQNaCO.PHIWP* 


-BY— 

ALL  GROCERS. 


FOR  HOUSEHOLD  PURPOSES 

The  Red  Seal  Lye  Is  indispensable.; 

USED  AS  DIRECTED  It  will  take  the 
place,  and  at  76%  less  cost,  of  all  other 
alkaline  preparations,  soaps,  etc.,  now  on 
the  m'lrket.  ONiO  CAN  wid  make  I  O  to 
la  Ibfi  of  Bard  Soap,  or  SCO  Ib«. 
ot  Soft  So»p.     See  Directions  in  Can. 

It  cleans  floors,  kills  roaches  and  busrv 
of  all  kincs,  cleam  milk  vessels,  tin  or 
wnod:  ke€p8 farming  Implements  bright 
and  free  from  rust;  Is  a  perfect  disinfect- 
ant; softenn  water,  washes  dishes  and 
clothrs;  and  can  be  put  to  a  thousand 
uses  in  place  of  soap  or  other  prepara* 
tions. 


P.  C.  TOMSON  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


DEWEY  &  OO.  mSaS^^Ia^^'oSi.'  }  PATENT  AGENTS, 
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Crops  In  California. 

The  following  crop  reports  from  many  coun- 
ties, gathered  by  the  Associated  Press,  will  fur- 
nish a  fair  idea  of  the  outlook  at  this  season 
throughout  the  State.  The  data  were  furnished 
by  yarious  correspondents,  April  7: 

Alamkda— flayu/arcij— Crop  outlook  in  this 
valley  very  promising.  Young  grain  well  ad- 
vanced. Grain  of  lowlands  greatly  set  back  by 
heavy  rains.  NUes — The  principal  crops  of  this 
vicinity — almonds  and  apricots — are  damaged 
by  too  much  rain  and  will  produce  short  crop. 
Pears,  peaches,  cherries  and  prunes  promise 
good  crop. 

Amadob — Jack»on— Crop  outlook  fair.  Heavy 
rains  and  cold  rains  have  made  them  very 
backward.  The  prospect  at  present  does  not 
warrant  the  expectations  of  anything  beyond  a 
medium  harvest. 

Butte— CTiico— Outlook  for  the  grain  crop  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chico  is  very  favorable,  and  the 
average  yield  will  result.  But  the  crops  are 
late.  On  adobe  lands  and  low  places  grain  is 
mostly  drowned  out.  The  fruit  crop  at  present 
looks  favorable,  but  apricots  have  been  reduced 
to  a  half-crop  by  the  rains.  Oroville— Crop  out- 
look not  good.  Owing  to  the  early  rains  but 
little  fall  plowing  could  be  done;  the  continued 
rains  of  winter  prevented  winter  sowing,  and 
the  crop  will  not  be  over  half  the  usnal  crop  of 
any  kind  of  grain.  The  hay  crop  will  be  fully 
up  to  the  average,  if  not  above  it.  Fruit  of  all 
Vinds  looks  well,  except  apricots. 

Oalavebas— ifitton— The  grain  acreage,  which 
is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  is  making  slow 
growth.  Fruit  trees  are  budding  well,  although 
a  late  hailstorm  has  cut  the  apricots  and 
peaches. 

CoBTBA  Costa  —  ifarrtn«2  —  Outlook  exceed- 
ingly good. 

El  Dobado— P<acerri/i« — The  area  sown  to 
grain,  though  slightly  smaller  than  usual,  gives 
promise  of  excellent  crops. 

Fbbsno — Jfa(i«ro— Weather  and  other  condi- 
tions are  favorable.  There  is  a  large  increase 
in  the  acreage  of  cereals  over  last  year  and  it 
all  looks  fine.  The  fruit  prospect  is  good. 
J^«?io— The  crop  prospects  were  never  brighter. 

Glenn — WiUows—Tbe  acreage  is  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  The  indications  are  fair. 
The  snnimer-fallowed  acreage  is  much  smaller 
than  last  year.  If  the  weather  is  favorable, 
considerable  plowing  will  yet  be  done. 

Humboldt — Eureka — The  crop  outlook  is  ex- 
cellent. Larger  acreage  in  fruits,  especially 
smaller  varieties.  Much  land  has  been  newly 
seeded  in  grass  for  dairy  purposes  and  for  gen- 
eral farming,  potatoes  and  feed  grains,  beans 
and  peas.  Increased  wheat  acreage  in  the 
southern  portion. 

Kebn — Bakerifield — The  hay  and  grain  crops 
throughout  the  county  are  unusually  good  and 
fully  one-third  heavier  than  ever.  Fruit  trees 
and  vines  are  in  fine  condition.  The  crops  will 
be  enormous. 

Los  Angeles — Los  Angeles — The  weather  has 
been  and  is  'avorable  for  crops.  Barley  and 
wheat  are  doing  well.  Grain  all  over  the  county 
is  doing  finely.  Apricots  are  yet  light.  Po- 
mona— Peaches  promise  a  large  yield.  Apricots 
about  half  a  crop.  Prune  buds  are  favorable. 
Grain  and  hay  on  the  tablelands  never  looked 
better,  and  they  raise  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
crop  here. 

Mendocino— ITifctaA— The  average  grain  acre- 
age has  not  yet  been  sown.  The  shortage  will 
probablv  be  equal  to  one-fourth.  Upland  wheat 
and  barley  never  looked  more  promising.  Hop- 
growers  are  most  annoyed  by  the  moisture. 

Mebced — Los  Banos — An  immense  acreage  of 
grain  was  sown  in  this  locality,  and  it  all  looks 
fine. 

MoNTEBEY — Salinas — The  outlook  is  for  an 
abundant  grain  yield. 

Napa — St.  Selena — The  heavy  and  continuoas 
rains  of  the  past  month  insure  good  crops 
throughout  the  county.  Napa — The  prospect 
of  the  fruit  crop  in  this  section  is  very  excellent. 
Apricots  will  be  a  short  crop. 

Obanoe — Santo  j4jmi— Never  more  promising. 
The  barley  crop  will  be  the  largest  ever  har- 
vested here.  Peaches  and  other  fruits  will  have 
a  full  yield,  with  an  increased  acreage. 

8ACBAMKNTO—iSocram«n<o— Everything  points 
to  a  most  prosperous  season  for  the  fruit  crop, 
and  also  for  hops,  and,  in  fact,  for  all  products 

f;rown  in  this  vicinity.  Grain,  however,  was 
ittle  sown. 

San  Dieoo — San  Diego — Best  ever  known  in 
the  county.  The  grain  acreage  is  increased  at 
least  30  per  cent,  and  all  is  in  fine  condition. 

San  Joaqdin — JVocj^ — No  better  crop  pros- 
pects in  20  years  on  ttie  west  side  than  at  pres- 
ent. Stockton — Crop  prospects  in  this  county 
are  not  good,  and  the  yield  will  be  light,  owing 
to  excessive  rains.  San  Joaquin  county  will 
have  about  half  the  usual  crop. 

Santa  Babbaba— Santa  £ar6ara— Prospects 
are  unusually  good  for  fine  crops.  Fruits  are 
looking  particularly  good. 

San  Bknito— flbMi««er— The  crop  outlook  is 
grand. 

San  Bbbnabdino— San  5emorrftno— The  un- 
usually large  area  sown  to  barley  in  San  Ber 
nardino  county  is  in  a  vigorous  growing  condi 
tion.  Deciduous  fruit  crop  was  injured  by 
premature  bloom,  followed  by  several  weeks  of 
rain  in  March.  Citrus  orchards  show  but  little 
bloom.  Riverside — The  outlook  for  the  largest 
crop  of  grain  and  hay  ever  harvested  in  this 
section  is  most  promising.  The  deciduous  fruit 
crop  promises  a  large  yield,  and  the  citrus  fruit 
crop  18  splendid. 

San  Luis  Obispo — San  Luis  Obispo—An  enor 
mous  area  has  been  sown  in  wheat,  probably 
one-third  greater  than  ever  before,  and  at  preS' 


ent  only  some  unexpected  and  unprecedented 
disasters  will  prevent  securing  from  three- 
quarters  to  a  full  crop.  The  outlook  is  for  not 
less  than  1400  pounds  to  the  acre  as  an  average. 
Paso  Robles— Better  crops  than  for  years.  More 
grain  and  fruit  trees  have  been  planted  than 
for  any  other  season. 

San  U\teo  — Redwood  Cfty  —  Early  rains 
drowned  out  some  grain  on  the  low  lands,  but 
the  damage  is  less  than  ten  per  cent.  Upland 
crops  promise  over  an  average.  Fruit  is  in  fine 
condition;  same  of  vegetable  gardens. 

Santa  CLaea— San  Jose— The  grain  and  hay 
crops  are  big,  apricots  light,  peaches  spotted  and 
prunes  immense.  Oilroy — Cereals  better  than 
:  ast  year.  Not  more  than  five  per  cent  of  the 
land  remains  unplanted,  owing  to  excessive 
moisture.  Prospects  of  a  heavy  yield,  and  acre- 
age more  than  last  season.  Fruit  promises 
splendidly. 

Santa  Cbuz- Sonta  Ouz— Crop  prospects  in 
this  county  are  good.  The  grain  harvest  will 
be  late,  but,  with  the  usual  spring  rains,  the 
yield  will  be  large.  Apricots  and  prunes  will 
be  short,  but  other  fruit  prospects  are  good. 

Shasta— iJ«<i(itn^— Fruit  crop  excellent,  with 
perhaps  a  falling  off  of  apricots.  The  excessive 
rainfall  has  retarded  plowing  of  the  bottom 
lands,  and  the  grain  crop  is  liable  to  be  light  in 
consequence. 

Solano  —  Dixon — Summer-fallowed  grain  is 
looking  well.  Winter-sown  grain  on  the  high- 
lands will  make  an  average  crop,  but  on  the 
low  and  tule  land  the  prospects  for  a  crop  are 
very  poor.  VacavilU — The  promise  of  the  fruit 
crop  generally  is  good,  though  apricots  will 
be  short.  On  some  ranches  apricots  will  be 
nearly  a  total  failure.  Fai/«/o— Crops  are  look- 
ing well.  In  low  places  there  has  been  too 
much  rain  and  the  grain  drowned  out. 

Sonoma— Siwwma — The  crop  prospect  never 
looked  better.  Farmers  say  this  rain  will  keep 
the  fruit  back,  which  will  insure  a  good  crop. 
Grain  is  looking  fine  throughout  the  valley. 
Santa  iJwo— Winter  wheat  and  grass  have 
made  rapid  growth  and  give  promise  of  big 
crops.  Petaiujna— Outlook  is  not  very  bright. 
Very  little  grain  has  been  put  in  up  to  date. 
There  will  be  heavy  crops  of  barley  and  hay. 
Orchardists  anticipate  a  good  and  abundant 
crop. 

Stanislaus — Modesto — The  crop  outlook  in 
all  parts  of  Stanislaus  is  the  best  for  many 
years.    Acreage  will  not  be  heavy. 

Tehama — Red  Bluff— The  apricot  crop  is 
light.  The  other  fruit  prospects  are  fine. 
There  will  be  a  large  yield.  The  wheat  crop  i 
light  and  not  over  a  half  crop.  Grass  is 
plentiful.  The  outloo^  for  the  wool  crop  is 
very  fine. 

Ttjlabe— flan/brd— The  heaviest  wheat  acre- 
age was  sown  that  has  been  known  here  for 
years  and  the  whole  country  reports  excellent 
prospects  for  a  large  yield.  The  fruit  crop  out- 
look is  also  excellent.  Apricots  promise  a  big 
yield.  Visalia — Grain  yield  the  largest  for  years. 
Fruit  prospects  are  equally  good.  As  to  peaches, 
pears,  prunes,  nectarines  and  apricots,  yield 
will  be  light. 

Vkntuea — Humeme — Crop  prospects  are  fine. 
Barley  in  many  places  is  headed  out.  Ventura — 
The  crop  outlook  was  never  better  at  this  date. 
An  increased  acreage  of  beans  will  be  planted 
Apricots  will  be  light. 

Yolo —  Woodland — Considerable  grain  has 
been  drowned  out.  Prospects  are  good  for  an 
average  yield.  Fruit  and  grapes  promise  big 
crop. 

Yv6.K— Marysville— The  usual  cereal  yield  of 
Yuba  and  Sutter  counties  is  about  140,000  tons. 
Owing  to  the  high  waters  on  the  lowlands, 
where  the  largest  crops  are  secured  as  a  rule, 
careful  computers  place  the  total  output  at 
about  two-thirds.  The  fruit  crops  will  be  much 
larger  than  usual,  save  in  apricots. 


The  Farrier's  Art. 


Points  to  be  observed  in  shoeing  a  horse 
properly: 

Twist  off  the  old  clenches,  or  rasp  them 
off  without  touching  the  crust. 

Gently  raise  the  shoe  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  crust  shall  not  be  broken  or  spoiled. 

Don't  use  a  knife,  but  with  a  rasp  make 
the  sole  quite  level. 

The  toe  must  be  rasped  down  more  than 
at  the  heels,  and  the  more  you  can  rasp 
away  the  soles  at  the  toes  without  making 
the  sole  convex,  the  shorter  the  toes  will 
look,  and  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  the  only 
way  that  the  toe  must  be  shortened. 

Endeavor  to  keep  the  frog  so  high  above 
the  heels  that  when  the  shoe  is  on,  it  shall 
be  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  above  the 
level  of  the  shoe. 

With  the  rasp  held  at  an  angle,  gently 
rasp  around  the  edge  of  the  crust  to  take  off 
the  broken  edges  before  the  shoe  is  applied. 

The  sole  of  the  foot  being  a  dead  level 
and  flat,  and  the  foot  side  of  the  shoe  a  dead 
level  and  flat,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to 
burn  the  foot  to  make  a  fit. 

Be  careful  that  the  shoe  fits  the  foot  all 
around  the  heels,  and  that  the  hoof  does  not 
project  beyond  the  hoof 

In  like  manner  the  shoe  must  not  project 
beyond  the  hoof. 

See  that  the  nails  fit  the  holes  tight. 

In  order  that  the  foot  may  expand  when 
placed  on  the  ground,  don't  use  nails  far 
back  on  the  inside. 

Let  the  nail's  point  come  out  in  a  level 
line  all  around  the  foot  about  three-quarters 


of  an  inch  above  the  foot  side  of  the  shoe. 

The  shoe  having  been  nailed  on,  twist  off 
the  projecting  points  of  the  nails  and  turn 
down  and  hammer  down  the  stumps  to  form 
clenches. 

The  rasp  must  not  touch  the  foot  after  the 
shoe  is  on. — London  Live  Stock  Journal. 


Three  and  One-Half  Days  to  the  World's 
Fair. 

We  take  pleaiure  In  ftdvieinfr  the  readers  of  the  PAOinc 
Rural  Priss  that  the  UNION  PACIFIC  la  tbe  most 
direct  and  quickest  line  frnm  San  Frandaoo  and  all 
polnto  Id  Oallforoia  to  tbe  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

It  Is  the  ONLY  LINE  running  Pulluan's  latest  Im- 
proved vestlbuled  Drawing- Boom  Sleepers  and  Dining 
Cars  irom  San  Francisco  to  Chicago  without  change,  and 
on  It  one  change  ol  cars  to  New  York  or  Boeton. 

Select  Tourist  ENCUrsions  via  tbe  UNION  PACIPO 
leave  San  Francisco  every  Thursday  for  Chicago,  New 
YorkUnd  Boston  in  chirge  of  experienced  maoagera, 
who  give  their  personal  attention  to  the  oomforl  of 
ladi  s  and  children  traveling  alone. 

Steamship  Tickets  to  an  i  Irom  all  points  In  Europe. 

For  tickets  to  the  World's  Fair  and  all  points  east  and 
for  Sleeping-Oar  accommodati  nt  call  on  or  addraes 
D.  W.  Hitchcock,  General  Agent  Union  PaciSc  Systam, 
No.  I  Montgomery  street,  San  Franclsoo. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

QOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

1  Safe  Sptelf  and  fMltiri  Can 

The  Safeit,  Best  BLISTER  everiued.  Take* 

tbe  place  of  ml  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  acUon. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Honea 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTBRY 
OR  FIRING.  ImpossibU  to  pToavM  tear  orUemUk. 

Blvery  bottle  sold  la  warranted  to  give  satlBfactloc 
Price  tl>80  per  bottle.    Sold  by  dmcntlsts,  oi 
sent  b7  ezpreaa,  charcea  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  lt«  uso.    Send  for  descriptive  dronlars. 
THB  I<AWRBNCB)-WILiLLAM8  tX)..  Cleveland,  U 


FRUIT,  GRAIN  AND  GRAZING 

Farm  for  Sale ! 

QQA  ACRES,  AT  «12.60  PER  ACRE,  EIGHT  MILES 
«70U  east  of  Paso  Kobles,  on  the  bouthern  Paolflo 
railroad  and  but  six  hours  from  Saa  JO«e;  300  acres  are 
under  lease,  t,i  be  pUnted  to  whett  tbU  season.  The 
land  Is  of  rl'  h,  alluvial  soil  from  6  to  16  feet  deep.  No 
irrigation  necessary.  The  annual  rainfall  is  tulBcient  for 
fruit  trees,  vines  and  grains.  A  farmhouse  and  well  of 
excellent  water,  bseldes  running  water  In  the  Huer 
Huero  creek  all  the  year;  good  fences,  3  fields;  oak  trees 
in  abundance  for  posts  and  fuel.  About  600  acres  are 
well  adapted  to  grain,  fruit  trees  and  vines;  tbe  balance 
Is  rolling  and  best  for  grazing;  tbe  land  not  cultivated  is 
covered  with  the  most  nnirl'ious  of  all  grasses,  the 
bunch  gras^,  burr  clover,  alfi'aria,  wild  oats,  and  on 
marsin  of  creek  wild  alfalfa;  mixed  farming  pa.vs  best. 
No  better  section  in  California  for  fruit-growing  than 
that  portion  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county.  Hera  Is 
an  opportunity  to  buy  10  to  16  acres  tor  the  price  of  one 
in  Santa  Clara  county.  Terms:  One  half  cash;  balance 
In  two,  three  and  four  annual  Installments.  Interest 
■even  per  cent  on  deferred  payments. 

AMOS  ADAMS, 
235  South  Eighth  St ,  San  Joee,  California. 


MAH  FBAIirOISCO,  CAI.. 

INCORPORATED  APRIL,  1874. 


Aa(liorls«d  Capital  ei.OOO.OO* 

Capital  paid  up  and  BMervo  rnad  MOO.OOO 
DI vldeada  paid  to  Mtoekboldcn. . . .  TSO.OO* 

OFFICKRB. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  Preddent 

0    8TEELK  Vloe-Pr»aldent 

ALBERT  HONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  Mcmullen  secretary 

General  Banking.   Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 

Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1,  1393.  A.  MO  NTPELLIER,  Manager. 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  PENCE. 

Cheap,  Dnrable  and  EfTaotive. 

Pickets  colored  red  by  boiling  In  a  chemical  paint  to 
preserve  the  wood.  We  make  it  2  ft ,  2^  ft ,  4  ft,  i\,  6 
and  (  ft,  high,   Send  lor  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON   M'F'Q  OO.. 

IS  A  14  Fremont  8t  San  Franoiaao. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  2-ft. 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
posts  above  it,  it  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


VTHATSTHI  , 
(MATTER??^! 
FARM 
COVERED 
WITHSTUMPS^ 


 lACHINE 

Werk>  on  either  StSDdliut  Timber  or  Htnmpa.  P»U* 
■n  ordlnarj  Omb  1b  one  and  m  hMlfmlnntc*.  lUkei  a 

eleao  «wwp  of  two  acres  »t  »  ■ni'UK.  A  iu»D,  a  boy  aud  a  tior»« 
can  operaip  it.  No  hea%-y  chalQ«  or  roili  to  baodle.  The  crop  on  a 
few  aereo  the  fim  year  will  pay  for  the  M»cblne.  You  can  D»t 
longer  afford  to  pay  taxei  oq  UDproduotlTe  timber  land.  Clear  it, 
ralaea  bouoilful  crop  with  lem  labor  &D(1  reouperal43  your  old, 
worn  cot  land  by  paituriDg.  Seod  iwitalcard  ferllluitrated  Cala. 
logue,  glviDfC  price,  terma.  tcatiraonlali  and  also  tDrurmation  con- 
eerntng  our  New  IXI^  Grubber.  Addreai  the  Manufacturers, 

JAMES  MILNE  &  SON,  SCOTCH  OROVE,  tOW^ 


PAOIFIO  RURAL  PRESS  I 
Is  the  Largest  Illustrated  and  Leading  Agrloul 
tural  and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  tbe  West 
K'tabllshed  1870.  Trial  Subscriptions,  60c  for 
8  moa.  or  tUM  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWEY 
PUBLI8HIM0  CO.,  220  Market  Street,  San  Franclsoo. 


$100aOO  Reward ! 

If  Brown*' t  Squlrr«l 
Exterminator  AST  Taila  to  Eill. 


KM  Foi  anuuuiTe 
314  &  316 
8.  Spring 
8tr»at, 


F.  E.  Brown* 
Lot  Angelei, 
OaL 


STOCK 


SCALES 


U.S. STANDARD.  FULLY WARRANTEl. 

DeliTCfed  at  TOOT  B.  H.  Btatloo  and  ample  ttma  t* 
boildbic  and  taatinc  a&owed  befoia  aoceptaoca. 

OSGOOD  &THQIISPSOH,Bmghamton.M  " 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Iweoty-flve  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market    Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  UNDEMANN,  Agent, 

IVifl  KBABNT  8TBBBT,  SAN  PBANOISOO. 


0.  H.   EVANS  &  CO. 

(Bacoeasors  to  THOMSON  *  KTAN8), 

110  and  1\%  Baale  Street,  8.  W, 

MACHIHE  WORKS, 
Stsam  Pumps,  Steam  Enginai 

and  all  Unda  erf  MACHIintRT 


m 


a 

CO 


A.iy^PPDPDQ  SEND  FOR 

Wm  IVbba     KULO    Sunple  copy  of 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


AHandsomely  UluitratedBPP  fillPPI  ICS 
KltKK.         A.UU8 1.  KOOT,  Aledlua.  O. 
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25  to  50\ 


ALL  GOODS  WARRANTED.    ^  ^„ 

Price,   WiaS.  P«^loe.  •*<>• 

Aa  good  aa  any  $aOO  job.       CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE.      Ae  good  aa  any  $135  Job. 


New  Improved  Belt  Combined  Harvestei 

"PRINCE." 


jkJB 

No.  S  Oart.   A  Good.  Strong  Oart.   Price,  $16. 

All  Kinds  of  Vehicles  and  Harness  Way  Below 
Anything  on  This  Coast. 

WE  SHIP  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO.. 

36i  to  m  FREMONT  STREET,        -        -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WE   DON'T  WANT 

HAWAII 

OR  CALIFORNIA  HITHER. 

 Only  want  to  fence  it  in 

With  the 
New 

Waukegan 

Steel 
Barbed 
Fence 
Wire. 


The 

Lightest, 
Strongest, 
Cheapest 
and  best 
Fencing 
in  the 
World. 
90  lbs.  to 
100  rods. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MFG.  OO. 

BAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSB 
8  AND  10  PINE  STREET. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $06,  DellTered  Anywhere  In  the 
United  Statea. 

These  Smles  have  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 
BEAR  THIS  IN  mND. 
\  Prom  36  to  60  per  ceot  sheaper  than  anv  other 
Scales  o(  like  quality.    All  slaea  and  Muds 
o(  Scales  always  In  stock. 

Truman,  Hooker  ft  Co..  San  Frandsoo. 


DEWEY  &iOO.  }  PATENT  AGENTS. 


You  who  contemplate  buying  Harvesters  this  year,  please  examine  the 

It  has  had  a  thorough  test,  having  cat  500  acres  in  two  weeks.   Size,  18  feet;  drawn  by  18  animals.  It  starts 

easy  and  possesses  light-running  qualities.  Having  two  6.(oot  drive  wheels,  20-inch  by  |-lnch  tires,  with  a  6-foot 
header  wheel,  renders  it  very  easy  of  operation. 


We  still  manufacture  the  FAMOUS 


STOCKTON  CHIEF  HEADER 


With  STEEL  ANGLE  SICKLE  BAR. 


SOME  OF  THE  PURCHASERS  IN  1892: 


HENRY  EHRHARDT  Elk  Grove 

J.  O.  STEVENSON  &  BRO  Elk  Grove 

GODB  jLT  BROS  Chloo 

H.  C.  BECKMAN  Lodl 

GREEN  &  BURGESS  Oakdale 

WAT  BARN-CS  Woodland 

PETER  DARBAH  Nieolaus 

J.  BRACK,  JR  New  Hf  pe 

COHTNER  &  MARTIN  BRO  3  Sanger 

A.  J.  &  WM.  SHIELDS  Fresno 

WM  HELM  Fiesno 

CREPES  ft  GALLAOHIN  Wheatland 


S  C.  SMITH   Stockton 

W.  R.  PKABSON  Gait 

WALKER  &  MARCH  Woodland 

WARDROBE  BROS  Elk  Grove 

NOKMAN  STEWART,  et  al  Blk  Grove 

GARRISON  &  MANN  Modesto 

MAJOU  &  DaM  Wheatland 

D.  W.  DUSTHEIMER  Bates 

G.  E.  HARRISON  Stockton 

STROTHER  BROS  Salida 

R.  WIGLEY  Tipton 

H.  KRAFT  Red  Bluff 


MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  M'FG  CO. 

STOCDSITOISr, 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


•  WITH  ■ 


GILMAN'STULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Cheapest,  Best  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines 
from  Frost,  Sunburn,  Babbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  Other 
Tree  Pests. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  uslns  them  send 
for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 
Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

420  NINTH  ST..  SAN  FBANOISOO,  OAL. 


THE  PACIFIC 
TREE  PROTECTOR 

HAS  PBOVBD  FOB  FIVE  TBABS  AN  ABSOLUTB 
PROTECTION  FBOM  S0NBUEN,  BABBITS,  SQOIB- 
BULS  AMD  OTHBB  TBBB  PBSTS.  DO  NOT  INJUBB 
YOUB  YOUNO  TBBBS  BY  PUTTING  ABOUND  THBM 
TABBBD  FBBT  OB  OTHBB  BLACK  MATBBIAL. 

49-  WBITB  FOB  SAMPLBB,  PBICBS  AND  TESTI- 
MONIALS. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

SOIiE  MANUFAOTUREBS. 
30  St  32  FIBST  STEBBT,   SAN  FBANOISOO,  OAL. 


Head  Hand 
Work  Work 

The  wise  farmer  uses  his  head  as  well  as  his  hands.  He  is  constantly  looking 
for  better  ways  and  means.  He  lets  science  do  the  work  that  labor  used  to  do. 
The  result  is  apparent  in  the  condition  of  his  farm,  in  the  value  of  his  crops 
—in  his  face.  The  first  step  in  the  right  direction  is  an  acquaintance  with  the 
"  Planet  Jr."  labor-saving  tools.  They  are  a  revelation  ;  an  education  ;  a  tri- 
umph of  head  work.  The  "  Planet  Jr."  book  for  1893  tells  the  whole  story 
in  pictures  and  words.  It's  an  invaluable  book  to  the  farmer.  We  send  it/ree. 
S.  L,  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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Valuable  Pacific  Coast  Shells. 

Occasionally  large  and  valuable  shipments 
of  shells  of  various  descriptions  are  made 
from  San  Francisco  to  Europe  and  else- 
where. These  comprise  rather  an  important 
item  in  our  export  trade.  Formerly  abalones 
received  more  prominence  as  an  article  of 
export,  but  they  are  still  in  good  demand, 
being  used  for  many  purpo'^es,  both  orna- 
mental and  useful.  On  the  California  and 
Mexican  coast  the  haliotis,  or  abalone,  shell 
is  much  sought  for  by  the  Chinese  for  food 
and  bait.  Large  quantities  of  the  shells  are 
exported  to  China  and  Europe  annually  for 
the  manufacture  of  buttons,  etc.  The  pearls 
found  in  these  shells  are  light  green,  and  ir- 
regular in  shape,  but  the  luster  is  often  very 
beautiful,  and  they  have  ranged  in  price  from 
a  few  dollars  to  S\oo  dollars  each.  The 
most  valuable  variety  known  to  commerce 
\s  the  Mexican.  It  is  found  clinging  to 
Jiffs,  reefs  and  submarmine  rocks  through- 
out the  coast  of  Mexico  from  San  Tomas, 
close  to  the  American  line,  as  far  south  as 
Acapulco.  Ulue-green  abalones  are  gath- 
ered by  Mestizos  and  brought  to  Wilming- 
ton (San  Pedro)  by  traders  and  fishermen. 

The  next  most  desirable  of  seashells  is 
the  black,  of  California.  By  some  this  is 
regarded  as  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
of  all.  The  wholesale  price  of  this  shell  has 
been  given  as  high  as  Siooo  per  ton,  and  it 
is  used  in  the  same  industries  as  the  one  be- 
fore mentioned.  The  gray  is  common  to 
the  whole  coast,  and  has  had  a  market  value 
of  $700  per  ton.  It  is  used  for  numberless 
purposes,  useful  and  ornamental.  Los  An- 
geles is  the  center  of  this  trade  and  Europe 
is  the  market,  France  being  the  largest 
buyer.  The  shells  are  stored  at  San  Diego, 
San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara, 
and  are  shipped  as  the  trade  demands.  The 
Chinese,  besides  providing  an  unlimited 
market  for  abalone  meat,  which  they  regard 
as  a  luxury,  also  compete  with  Europe  for 
the  possession  of  the  shells,  which  are  used 
in  China  much  as  they  are  in  Europe. 

The  abalone-shell  trade  of  California  long 
ago  assumed  large  proportions,  the  annual 
value  reaching  a  very  respectable  figure.  In 
bringing  these  shells  to  the  perfection  of 
beauty,  that  determines  their  value,  both  the 
Chinese  and  European  manipulation  em- 
braces four  processes:  First,  ground  upon 
a  common  grindstone;  second,  applied  to  an 
emery  wheel;  third,  polished  by  hand  with 
pumice  stone;  fourth,  a  secret  process  which 
gives  the  final  polish. 

Mother-of-pearl  are  the  most  valuable  of 
all  shells,  and  are  known  to  the  trade  as  the 
"Tahiti  Shell."  They  are  deep-water  shells 
and  are  found  around  and  off  the  coast  of 
the  island  of  Tahiti.  Native  divers  raise 
them  to  the  surface  and  they  are  brought 
to  California  by  traders  who  procure  them 
in  barter.  The  Tahiti  shells  are  marketed 
solely  as  articles  of  virtu,  bric-a-brac  and 
curios.  In  Europe  they  tind  additional  use 
and  value  in  the  manufacture  of  rare  and 
elegant  articles  of  fancy,  fashion,  toilet  and 
jewelry,  and  in  the  creation  of  costly  and 
artistic  i.  laid  work. 

Pearl  oyster  shells  are  found  along  the 
Mexican  coast,  and  at  La  Paz  their  gather- 
ing and  shipment  forms  quite  an  industry. 
They  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pearl 
buttons,  and  the  trade  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  France. 

The  Redwood's  Disappearing. 

The  question  as  to  whether  a  redwood 
forest  that  is  once  cut  away  will  renew  itself 
is  one  that  has  occasioned  much  discussion 
among  lumbermen.  So  far,  however,  as  the 
evidence  supplied  by  the  abandoned  logging 
woods  of  this  county  is  concerned,  the 
question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
There  are,  adjacent  to  Eureka,  tracts  that 
were  "logged  off"  more  than  30  years  ago, 
yet  there  is  little  or  no  new  growth  of  timber 
upon  them. 

When  redwood  trees  are  cut,  sprouts 
sometimes  spring  out  from  the  stump  and 
grow  quite  rapidly  for  a  time,  but  that  these 
sprouts  seldom  or  never  develop  into  large 
trees  can  be  seen  by  examining  almost  any 
old  logging  claim. 

Another  noticeable  feature  about  our  red- 
woods is  that  groves  of  young  trees  are  sel- 
dom louud,  and  then  only  on  the  outer  bor- 
ders of  the  fore^t.  Hack  in  the  primeval 
forests  a  young  tree  is  seldom  seen.  One 
explanation  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  redwood  seldom  or  never  propagates 
itself  by  means  of  its  cones,  as  do  pines, 
spruce,  hemlock,  etc.  Practically  speaking, 
all  the  young  trees  are  sprouts. 

Several  years  ago  the  writer,  accompanied 
by  Hubert  Vischer,  an  agent  of  the  State 
Forestry  Commission,  spent  several  days  in 
investigating  this  question  of  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  redwoods,  and  the  conclusion 
reached  was  that,  practically  speaking,  the 
forests  will  never  be  reproduced.  This  con- 
clusion is  also  in  accordance  with  the  theory 


of  Professor  Kellogg,  the  botanist,  that  our 
redwood  forests  are  the  remnants  of  a  former 
epoch,  and  are  the  results  of  geological  and 
climatic  conditions  that  have  long  since 
passed  away.  If  this  theory  be  true,  in  an- 
other generation  all  that  will  be  left  to  indi- 
cate the  grandeur  of  the  departed  redwoods 
will  be  an  occasional  blackened  and  decay- 
ing stump,  unless  some  provision  be  made 
to  soon  preserve  as  a  park  some  portion  of 
the  primitive  forest  as  a  heritage  to  future 
generations. — Humboldt  Times. 

"  Heart  Failure  "  and  Stomach  Stuffing. 

A  physician  writing  to  the  Medical'  Brief, 
says:  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  heart 
failure.  We  almost  daily  see  reports  of 
deaths  attributed  to  heart  failure.  Now, 
what  I  wish  to  ask  is,  what  is  it  the  heart 
fails  to  do  I  have  always  considered  the 
heart  the  most  perfect  organ  of  the  animal 
economy,  and  one  that  never  shirks  its  duty. 
It  comntsences  its  labrrs  during  the  early 
stages  of  pregnacy,  and  goes  on  until  the 
last  moment  of  life,  without  one  second's 
rest,  night  or  day,  often  without  the  inter- 
mission of  a  single  pulsation  for  100  years 
or  more.  At  every  beat  it  propels  two 
ounces  of  blood  through  its  structure.  At 
75  pulsations  per  minute,  nine  pounds  of 
blood  is  sucked  in,  and  pumped  out.  Every 
hour,  540  pounds;  every  day,  12,960  pounds; 
every  year,  4,730,400  pounds;  every  100 
years,  473,040,000  pounds.  Verily  a  good 
organ  and  all  performed  without  one  mo- 
ment's rest. 

Now,  the  heart  has  the  very  meanest  and 
most  contemptible  neighbor  that  ever  an  or- 
gan bad,  namely,  the  stomach;  a  drunkard, 
a  glutton,  a  trespasser,  and  almost  every- 
thing else  as  bad.  Verily  it  ought  to  be 
walled  in  and  compelled  to  keep  on  its  own 
grounds. 

The  stomach  lies  directly  under  the  heart, 
with  only  the  diaphragm  between,  and  when 
it  fills  with  gas  it  is  like  a  small  balloon,  and 
lifts  up  till  it  interferes  directly  with  the 
heart's  action.  The  stomach  never  generates 
gas  but  when  filled  with  undigested  food 
fermentation  takes  place  and  gas  is  formed, 
and  the  interference  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  gas  in  the  stomach.  To  over- 
come this  obstruction,  the  heart  has  to  exert 
itself  in  proportion  to  the  interference,  more 
blood  is  sent  to  the  brain,  and  the  following 
symptoms  are  the  result:  A  dizzy  bead,  a 
flushed  face,  a  loss  of  sight,  spots  or  blurs 
before  the  eyes,  flashes  of  light,  zigzag  lines 
or  chains,  etc.,  often  followed  by  the  most 
severe  headache.  These  symptoms  are  usu- 
ally relieved  when  the  gas  is  expelled  from 
the  stomach. 

Now,  when  this  upward  pressure  upon  the 
heart  becomes  excessive,  more  dangerous 
symptoms  supervene,  a  larger  quantity  of 
blood  is  sent  to  the  brain,  some  vessel  rup- 
tures and  a  blood  clot  in  the  brain  is  the  re- 
sult, and  the  patient  dies  of  apoplexy,  or,  if 
he  lives,  is  a  cripple  for  life. 

When  a  sick  person,  or  an  old  one,  or  one 
with  feeble  digestion  sleeps,  digestion  is 
nearly  or  quite  suspended,  but  fermentation 
goes  on,  and  the  gas  is  generated  as  before 
stated. 

A  man  is  found  dead  in  bed,  and  the 
medical  attendant  pronounces  it  the  result 
of  heart  failure,  and  such  is  the  certificate  of 
burial  given.  Now,  the  man  was  out,  par- 
took of  a  late  supper,  and  ate  roast  beef, 
turkey,  chicken,  lobsters,  oysters,  mince  pie, 
plum  pudding,  ice  cream,  cake,  an  orange, 
nuts  and  raisins,  three  or  four  cups  of  coffee, 
etc  ,  went  home  at  midnight,  retires,  and 
dies  of  heart  failure  before  9  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  What  did  the  heart  fail  to 
do? 

Again,  a  man  is  sick  with  typhoid  fever  or 
pneumonia,  or  almost  any  other  disease,  and 
died,  it  is  said,  from  heart  failure;  but  what 
has  his  diet  been  during  his  sickness  ?  At 
present  it  is  very  fashionable  to  commence 
at  once  with  what  might  well  be  called  the 
stuffing  process — i:ed  milk,  which  is  so  cool 
and  grateful  to  the  patient,  from  three  pints 
to  one  gallon  during  the  day  and  night.  But 
if  allowed  to  make  a  suggestion,  I  would  say 
that  in  place  of  it,  clam  chowder,  thickened 
with  gravel,  stones,  eggs,  beef  tea,  whisky, 
cream  and  all  the  other  good  things  the  poor 
patient  can  be  induced  to  swallow. 


To  the  World's  Fair  ! 

WlBKLr  EXOURSIOKB ! 

Are  you  Koiog?  It  bo,  call  on 
or  write  to  the  DDdersigDed  before 

arranging  tor  jour  trip.    The  "SANTA  FE  ROUTE" 

is  the  only  line  under  one  management 

(rem  Caliturnia  to  Chicago ;    Palace  and  Tourijt 

Sleepers  through  to  Chicago  every  day 

without '  ha^ge  I   Excu'ah'iH  every  Tuesday. 

W.  A  BISSELL,  O.  P.  A.,  650  Market 

Street,  Chronicle  Bldg  ,  san  Francisco,  Cal. 


$500,000 

To  IX)AK  !■  A.VT  AMOUNT    AT    THI    V»RV    LOWgST  UAKKBT 

rate  o(  interest  on  approved  socurlty  in  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SOBULLEB,  Room  8,  4»>  CalKorola  street,  »an 
Francisco. 


\-rA  Prompt^  Cure! 
S-'A  Permanent  Cum 
eS-'A  Perfect' Cure. 


TONCUELESS. 
SELF-CUIDINC. 
NO  POLE  •"■^•'ptor. 

^hc  road. 

NO  SORE 

NECKS. 
Oae  Plowmikn 
iQatettd  of  Two 


olid(omforT 


THE 

WONDER 

ON 

WHEELS. 

Seven  Acres  a  Day  ofTwo. 


Four  horgea  ubreai^t— one  in  the 
furrow,  three  on  the  land. 
Foot  brake  pi-eveot8  jran^  ruDniDg: 
on  t*Mim,    lA-vem  within  ettst 
reaca 


Wheel 
landBide. 
A'o  bottom 
si(U  friction, 
Welpht  of  furrows 
frame  and  pluwniu 
carried  on  three  grett.sf-a  pjiindles. 
Oraft  reduced  to 


erSrlTlnff,  Stralffht«r  For* 
rowH,  nnd  I^lirhter  Draft 

than  any  Qang  In  America. 
Adjustable  frame— can  be  narrowe<l  or 
widened  ul  will,  and  converted  Into  a 
siiit(le  plow  iu  u  few  munieutu'  time. 
Madf  with  Stubble,  Sod  and  Stubble,  and 
prairie  breaker  bottom-,  in  steel  or  Chilled 
lletul.   lUtcht  or  left -10, 1;>  or  14-inch  cut. 
Special  price«and  time  for  trial  kI'^cboo 
—  lersf  t  oni  points  where  w*-  have  no  Afifenta. 


lowcat  poaalble  limit.   

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton  Jhonipson  &  Co.,  Sacraniento. 


Our  book  — *'Fun  «in  the  Furn 


-aent  free  to  all. 


HOLT  BROTHERS' 


FOR  EFFICIENCY,  DURABILITY,  LIGHT  DRAFT  AND  FINE  WOO 

It  is  FAR  SUPERIOR  to  mmy  otiiar  Harvastar  of  tha  prasaat  day. 

We  (.a'l  special  attention  to  our  new  

SIDE  HILL  COMBINED  HARVESTER, 

 That  will  run  as  well  on  Side  Ullls  as  on  level  ground,  and  do  the  fineatw >r  c 

Send  (or  Circulars  describing  the  Side  Hill  Harvester. 

Thooe  contemplatiug  buying  are  Invited  to  visit  our  manufactory  at  Stockton  and  see  tor  thematlves. 
Circulars  sent  on  application  to 

BOLT  MANOFACTURIHG  CO.loEfHOLT  BROTHERS  CO. 


STOCKTON,  OAL. 


30  St  82  Main  St..  San  Frarclsco. 


g)reakfas+  foods 

THEJOHN.T.  CUTTING  CP.  SOLE  AGENTS 


A  Small 
THBESUII6 

of  tfrfKL  ckp&ctty 


EVERY 
FARMER 

can  now 

HIS  OWN 


We  iDxkt  a  riill  Hae 
•I  Mar**  I'wwarta 


THRESHINQ, 

with  lefl.  b«lp  mud  power 
thnn  evrr  bffnr».  Mnd 
tar/rre  Illua.  (  i>l>lu,;iw. 

BLLIK  CITI HF6.  CO..  lUcIiie,  Wli. 


CALIFORNIA^ 


you  want  to  know  about  Caltfurola 
and  the  Pacif  c  Btatc-a,  send  for  the 
PACIFIC  RVBAL,  PBKMM. 
the  beat  Illustrated  and  Leading  Funning  uud  Horticultural 
WeeUj  ot  the  Far  Weat.  Trial,  50c  (or  3  niua  Two  samt  le 
oopiea,  lOo.  BstabUsb«l  1870.  DEWBY  PlrBU8UI^'aOO. 
l»Markel8t.,a.  W. 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 

10, 13  and  14  ft. 
Cheaper  than  an; 
1  riret-Claas  HtU  la 

No  boarlnfre,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  ot  order. 
The  slmpleat  mill  lo 
the  world. 

10-  foot  Write 

12-toot   for 

11-  toot  Prices 

Amenta  Waatvd 

—  ADDaaaa— 

TRDHAN,  HOUKER  k  C0„  Sdl  FTiUlCiSCO  OF  FresiO 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES.' 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Queens, 

...     Tes»«l.»3.l» 

each;  untested,  tl.OO  each.  L  Hives,  tl  M  each.  B'<ot's 
V  groove  sevtlons,  $6  par  1000.  Dadant's  comb  founda- 
tion, 68c  and  (6c  a  pound.  Smokers  il  each.  Globe 
vails,  tl  each  e'a.  WM.  8TVAN  ft  SON.  Sao  Matan.  Cal. 


WELL! 


M  A  P  M '  Y  '*"  """'*■ 

III  H  U  n  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
Wind  and  Sttam:  Heating  Boilert.Ao.  WIK 
ay  you  (o  fnd  2&0.  for  fnoyofaeWJa,  of 

1600  tngrming,.  The  Amerlcaii  Well  Work*.  Auroraju. 
also,  Gbiat^o,  111.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  &  W. 
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NEW  STEAM  HARVESTER 


AWARDED  FIRST  PREMIUM  AT  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR. 


SHOWN  AS  AT  WORK  IN  THE  FIELD. 


This  Hkrvester  is  tuD  in  connection  with  the  Best  Traction  Engine,  which  I  am  now  building  for  that  purpose, 
both  being  combined  to  run  as  a  Steam  Traction  Harvester, 

An  Auxiliary  Engine  i8  ueed  on  the  Harvester,  taking  steam  through  a  flexible  steam  pipe  from  the  boiler  ol 
the  Traction  Fngine,  doing  away  with  all  gearing  neoetssry  to  run  the  Harvester,  the  effect  being  a  steady, 
uniform  motion  at  all  timas  and  in  all  conditions  of  the  grain,  and  at  any  speed  the  Harrester  may  be 
rannlng. 

For  fuel,  straw,  wood  or  coal  can  be  used,  the  straw  being  taken  from  the  rear  of  the  separator  by  a  conveyor 
to  the  furnace  door  of  the  engine,  making  it  very  convenient  to  fire. 


These  Steam  Harvesters  were  run  successfully  all  last  harvest,  giving  entire  satisfaction.in'all  ways.  In  grain 
in  all  conditions. 

Estimates  given  for  any  size  of  machine  desired,  from  14  to  40-foot  cut.  Every  machine  fully  guaranteed,  same 
as  the  horse-power  macfaineg. 

I  hold  parents  for  conveying  steam  from  the  bo'ler  on  the  Traction  Engine  through  a  flexible  pipe  to  th« 
auxiliary  engine  on  the  Combined  Harvester,  making  mine  the  only  complete  Steam  Combined  Harvester  in  the 
market. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCDLARS.  ADDRESS: 


DANIEL  BEST,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


THE 


DAISY"  WOOD 

-^^=  MOWER. 


Bay  Point,  Cal.,  Feb.  3,  1892. 
Frank  Bros.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Dear  Sirs:  —  I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  the  Walter  A.  Wood 
Mower  I  bought  from  your  agent, 
P.  H.  Markey;  it  does  splendid 
work,  runs  easy,  and  is  also  easy  on 
horses.  It  is  the  only  mower  on 
the  market  I  know  of  that  will  cut  heavy  grain  without  clogging. 
The  Wood  Mower  is  a  daisy.     I  remain,  yours  truly, 

W,  H.  BOWEN. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  ENCLOSED  GEAR  MOWERS 

Have  Tilting  Bars,  Spring  Lifts,  Wood  or  Steel  Pitmans, 
and  are  light  draft,  powerful,  satisfactory  machines. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  HAY  RAKES 

Have  steel  axles,  steel  wheels,  perfect  dumping  device. 
They  work  easily,  quickly  and  perfectly.  Any  one  can 
operate  them.  Valuable  improvements  for  1893  make 
them  better  than  ever. 


WALTER  A.WOOD  HARVESTER  CO. 

POR-PLAND,  OR. 

FRANK  BROTHERS, 

Sa  St  S5  MAIN  ST  «AN  PRAN0I8O0 


P.&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 
BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  bliss  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  PRANOISCO. 


IN  1893 


Send  lor  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 

0-!EIO.    W  .  IB! 


OUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GUNS  TAKES 
IB  EXCHAHGE. 
L3EaX7-XI,  626  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


AH  Roads  Lead  to  Chicago. 
THE  CHICAGO.  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY 
LEADS  THE  VAN, 

EXCURSION  RATES  TO  THE!  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

WRITE  OR  APPLY  TO  112  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

F.  D.  MEYER,  Pass.  Agt.  O.  L.  OANHTBLD,  Oen'l  Agt. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING  §  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAH  FSAXCISCO,  CAL. 

Warehouse  and  Wbarf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Orain  in  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Pull  Oargroes  of  Wii«at  furnished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Aericolrural  Implemfoits,  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

B.  VAN  BVBBY.  Manatrer.  A.  M.  BELT,  Assistant  Manager. 
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JpATRO^^S  Of  ^EiuSBAjNJBF^Y. 
Prom  Worthy  Master  Davis. 

There  is  no  communism,  no  aggrarianism,  no 
nihilism,  no  socialism,  but  plenty  ot  patriotism,  in 
the  Grange. 

The  Grange  protects  the  weak,  restrains  the 
strong,  encourages  right,  condemns  the  wrong,  and 
if  it  can  have  the  united  strength  and  influence  of 
the  farmers  of  this  nation,  there  is  no  organization 
on  earth  that  can  cope  with  it.  Its  possibilities 
would  then  be  Immeasurable.    Let  us  united  stand  I 

Discipline  is  important  to  success.  That  Grange 
is  most  prosperous  where  the  Rules  of  Order  and 
the  Constitution  and  By-laws  are  the  most  strenu- 
ously obesrved.  Education  is  discipline,  and  vice 
versa. 

Children's  Day  is  soon  to  be  observed  by  many  of 
our  subordinate  Granges.  How  would  it  do  for 
May  Day  to  be  observed,  with  a  basket  picnic,  to 
which  everybody  should  be  Invited,  and  have  a  pro- 
gramme in  honor  of  the  children  ? 

Vaca  Valley  Grange  gives  a  varied  programme  on 
the  29ih  ol  April.  Only  members  of  the  Order  and 
those  specially  invited  are  to  be  admitted. 

The  prospectus  of  th«  "  Ind«strial  Insurance 
Company,"  of  San  Francisco,  Cat.,  has  been  re- 
ceived. From  it  we  learn  the  following:  "Capital 
stock  (to  be)  $200,000:  2000  share*  of  $100  each. 
Principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Risks  to  be  placed  on  farm  and  city  property. "  The 
idea  of  rival  insurance  companies  is  all  right.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  insurance  business  should 
not  stand  healthy  competition;  but  under  the  "com- 
pact rules,"  now  controlling  the  companies  in  this 
State,  competition  is  excluded.  If  the  new  com- 
pany will  organize,  pay  up  a  sufficient  sum  to  prop- 
erly and  safely  cover  every  loss  that  the  company  is 
to  sustain,  pay  reasonable  salaries  and  commissions, 
insure  only  insurable  risks,  and  avoid  all  the  extra- 
hazardous ones,  they  will  find  a  fair  field  for  busi- 
ness, and  can  afford  to  carry  such  insurance  at  a 
rate  much  lower  than  the  present  compact  rates. 
But  business  experience,  caution  and  conservatism 
must  control;  otherwise  the  insurance  business  is 
extremely  dangerous,  not  to  the  company  only,  but 
to  the  policy-holders  as  well.  The  great  central  idea 
of  insurance  is  to  get  help  in  case  of  fire.  To  in- 
sure without  being  insured  is  worse  than  folly,  for 
you  pay  the  premium,  but  are  not  sufficiently  pro- 
tected to  get  back  anything.  We  hope  the  new 
venture  will  prove  a  success,  and  that  cheaper  rates 
than  those  now  charged  will  prevail. 

"Should  boys  be  taught  to  sew  on  buttons?" 
Somebody  has  asked  this  question,  and  has  partially 
outlined  an  answer,  which  seems  to  be  the  one  ex- 
pected, by  saying,  "No,  such  work  is  for  girls." 
To  this  sentiment  we  do  not  subscribe.  There  is 
nothing  effeminate  in  being  able  to  sew  on  buttons, 
or  dam  stockings,  or  sweep  the  floor.  "  Order  is 
Heaven's  first  law,"  and  "neatness  is  next  to  godli- 
ness." By  all  means,  teach  the  boys  to  do  anything 
and  everything  that  will  insure  their  comfort  and 
aeatness,  and  their  usefulness  and  independence. 
We  want  just  such  men  in  the  world  as  boys  thus 
taught  will  make.  The  boy  who  is  so  instructed  in 
youth  will  not  forget  in  his  manhood  days  the  les- 
sons taught  by  mother.  There  is  something  home- 
like and  refining  connected  with  needles,  thread, 
buttons  and  the  like.  You  don't  often  find  a  needle 
in  a  haystack,  or  buttons  and  thread  at  a  gambling 
table.  These  articles  are  almost  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  home  and  the  domestic  relations  of 
life.  Oh,  yes  I  by  all  means  teach  the  boys  to  sew 
on  the  buttons.  It  is  for  their  own  good.  And  that 
is  not  all,  for  by  and  by  some  mother's  daughter  will 
call  you  and  the  boys  blessed. 

The  executive  committee  want  a  few  "  rustlers " 
to  "go  to  the  front  "  in  California  and  organize  new 
Granges.  To  the  proper  persons,  fair  wages  and 
pleasant  employment  will  be  given.  None  but  those 
worthy  and  well  qualified  need  apply.  It  is  expected 
that  with  the  right  kind  of  work  good  results  will 
surely  follow.  Any  one  sending  a  charter  list  of 
those  eligible,  for  a  Grange,  will  get  $1  per  name  up 
to  35  names.  Who  is  the  lady  that  takes  the  first 
Sa5  for  1893?  The  offer  ho'ds  good  for  men  also. 
To  the  front,  ye  willing  workers  t 


Offloial  Visitations. 


The  State  Lecturer  reports  his  doings  at  Hollister 
and  Watsonville. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  write  from  the  "field"  while 
waiting  for  a  conveyance  to  proceed  to  San  Antone. 
I  arrived  at  San  Jose  on  the  3rd,  where  I  was  joined 
by  Bro.  Adams,  in  whose  company  I  was  to  visit 
Hollister  and  Watsonville  Granges.  Upon  arriving 
at  Hollister  we  were  met  at  the  depot  by  Bro.  De 
Hart,  who  took  us  to  enjoy  the  hospitalities  of  his 
beautiful  home.  After  dinner  Bro.  De  Hart  and 
the  writer  took  a  trip  around  the  country  a  short 
distance  to  see  some  0/  the  Patrons.  April  4th  we 
met  with  the  Patrons  of  Hollister  Grange  at  10:30 
A.  M.  I  found  the  officers  for  this  year  had  not 
been  installed.  These  ceremonies  were  gone 
through  with,  and  a  few  moments  were  taken  up  in 
suggestions  for  the  good  of  the  Order  by  Bro. 
Adams  and  myself,  after  which  dinner  was  served. 

After  dinner  an  open  meeting  was  held,  but  the 
attendance  was  not  large,  owing  to  some  mistake  in 
the  notification  and  advertisement  of  the  same.  At 
3  p.  M.  we  had  to  leave  on  the  stage  for  Watson- 
ville. Arriving  at  Watsonville  we  were  met  by  that 
valiant  Patron  Bro.  A.  Roache.  who  took  us  to  his 
home.  Upon  arriving  there,  Sister  Roache  wel- 
comed us  as  only  a  whole-souled  Patron  can  do. 

At  10  A.  M.,  upon  arriving  at  the  Grange  hall. 
I  met  many  of  the  familiar  faces  I  had  seen  while 
there  at  the  session  of  the  State  Grange.  Sister 
Roache,  the  Worthy  Master  of  Watsonville  Grange, 
opened  the  Grange  in  due  form  without  a  ritual;  in 
fact,  none  of  the  officers  used  the  ritual,  each  having 
entirely  memorized  his  or  her  part  of  the  ceremonies. 

The  forenoon  was  taken  up  with  suggestions  for 
the  good  of  the  Order  and  inspection  of  parapher- 
nalia, working  tools,  books,  arrangement  of  the 
room,  etc.,  which  I  take  great  pleasure  in  reporting 
as  Ai,  and  especially  the  books,  the  minutes  legibly 
written,  vouchers,  receipts,  and  cash  account  prop- 
erly posted.  After  this  ccime  the  feast  for  the  class 
of  the  week  before.    Watsonville  intends  having 


300  members  upon  the  roll  at  the  next  session  ol 
the  State  Grange,  and  of  having  the  honors  of  the 
banaer  Grange  of  the  State.  What  Grange  will  be 
the  next  champion  for  that  honor  ?  and  let  us  know 
through  the  Rural. 

At  the  afternoon  open  meeting  the  hall  was  full, 
about  half  of  the  attendants,  I  was  informed,  being 
strangers  to  the  Order.  A  program  had  been  pre- 
pared suitable  for  the  occasion.  Music,  speak- 
ing, double  quartette,  recitations  and  select  reading 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  Unfortunately,  about 
the  time  the  afternoon  exercises  closed  it  com- 
menced raining,  but  withal  we  had  a  good  meeting 
at  that  point.  From  there  Bro.  Adams  returned 
home,  and  I  moved  farther  south.  Saturday,  the 
8th  insL,  I  expect  to  be  at  San  Antone,  and  I  will 
write  again  whan  I  have  come  to  a  stop. 

San  Lucas,  April  7,  1893.    J.  D.  Huffman, 

Sute  Lecturer. 


A  Field  Day  in  San  Jose  Grang^e. 

REPORTED  BY  AMOS  ADAMS. 

Among  the  many  interesting  meetings  of  San 
Jose  Grange,  the  writer  has  been  privileged  to  at- 
tend, the  one  of  Saturday,  April  8th,  excelled  them 
all.  It  was  truly  an  educational  meeting,  not  of 
that  class  of  knowledge  obtained  from  books, 
coined  from  the  brains  of  others,  but  knowledge 
gathered  from  actual  experience  and  observation, 
gained  by  men  from  an  intelligent  prosecution  of 
their  avocation  as  fruit  growers.  The  questions  of 
the  propagation,  cultivation,  aud  treatment  of  fruit 
trees;  insect  pests  aad  the  best  remedies  to  extermi- 
nate the  same;  the  best  season  for  pruning;  the 
root  knots  and  the  best  way  to  treat  them;  the  efiect 
of  fall  irrigation  on  the  fruit  buds  of  the  coming 
season;  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  kerping  the 
soil  from  packing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
roots  of  trees. 

Then  the  prospect  of  the  coming  fruit  crop  was 
discussed,  the  concensus  of  opinion  was  that  should 
all  the  blossoms  on  apricot  trees  produce  fruit,  it 
would  be  much  below  the  average.  0(  other  fruits 
it  was  conceded  that  should  the  trees  pass  success- 
fully through  the  climatic  changes  common  to  all 
fruit-growing  countries,  there  wonld  at  least  be  a 
good,  average  crop,  the  prune  leading  them  all. 
The  impromptu  discussion  of  these  questions  by 
practical  fruit  growers,  carried  with  it  more  impor- 
tance than  the  discussion  of  like  questions  at  large 
fruit  conventions,  as  is  too  often  the  case  that  pre- 
pared speeches  are  formulated  and  delivered  more 
to  display  the  oratorical  powers  of  the  speaker  than 
an  effort  to  add  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject  before  them. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive talk  it  was  suggested  by  one  who  took  no  part 
In  the  discussion  that  had  there  been  a  short-hand 
reporter  present,  the  speeches  preserved  and  printed 
into  leafl>>ts  and  scattered  broadost  throughout 
Santa  Clara  county,  the  present  capacious  Grange 
hall  would  not  be  large  enough  to  hold  half  the 
members. 

The  social  and  educational  features  are  two  of 
the  principal  pillars  of  our  Grange  Temple.  Upon 
these  rocks  let  us  all  strive  to  erect  a  superstructure 
worthy  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 


Self-Defense  and  Justice. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  Stnck- 
ton  Grange,  No.  70,  P.  of  H.,  at  its  meeting  April 
I,  1893: 

Whereas,  The  prevalence  of  combinations  and 
trusts  for  the  control  of  the  productions  and  manu- 
factures of  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  producers  and  consumers,  have  assumed  alarm- 
ing proportions;  and 

Whereas,  A  combination  of  the  manufacturers  of 
flour  have  formed  a  trust  to  control  their  output  and 
to  determine  and  limit  the  prices  of  wheat  and  flour 
in  this  State;  therefore 

Resolved,  By  the  Stockton  Grange,  No.  70,  P.  o( 
H.,  that  the  farmers,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
self-defense  and  justice,  should  give  their  support 
and  patronage  to  those  flouring  mills  that  are  free 
from,  and  competing  with,  such  combinations  and 
trusts;  and  further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  farmers  and 
citizens  generally  of  San  Joaquin  county  to  give 
their  preference  and  support  to  the  Union  Milling 
Company  and  the  Crown  and  .Aurora  mills  of  Stock- 
ton so  long  as  they  continue  free  from  and  in  com- 
petition with  such  combination;  and  also 

Resolved,  That  it  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  and 
importance  to  farmers  and  to  citizens  of  all  occupa- 
tions in  this  county  that  the  competing  Union 
Trans(>ortation  Company  of  Stockton,  which  se- 
cures for  us  reasonable  fares  and  freights,  should  be 
upheld  by  giving  them  the  preference  in  our  patron- 
age and  in  every  legitimate  way  our  hearty  support. 

Sacramento  Qrange. 

Sacramento  Grange,  No.  13,  falls  into  line  with  a 
class  of  four  brothers  and  six  sisters  who  received 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Degrees  on  April  8lb.  After 
the  Harvest  Feast,  a  musical  and  literiry  program 
was  rendered.  A  fishing  party,  managed  by  Sisters 
Dalla  Krull  and  Delma  Green,  created  much  merri- 
ment. A  pretty  vase  was  awarded  to  Sister  Flint 
for  being  the  most  expert  angler,  and  Bro.  Flint  re- 
ceived the  booby  prize,  a  toy  chicken,  which  does 
not  imply  that  he  is  at  all  chicken-hearted  aboat 
getting  a  supply  of  the  good  things  at  the  banquet- 
tab'e. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  this  Grange  will  be 
held  on  the  evening  of  April  sad  at  7  o'clock,  to  be 
followed  by  a  ten-cent  social.  A  program  consist- 
ing of  a  drama  and  musical  selections  will  be  given. 
Music  will  be  furnished  for  dancing,  and  refresh- 
menu  will  be  served  in  the  banquet-hall.  A  cordial 
invitation  is  extended  to  all  Patrons  to  be  present. 

Bro.  D.  Flint  was  declared  the  choice  of  the 
Grange  for  County  Lecturer. 

Bro.  G.  C.  McMullen  has  gone  to  Chicago  to 
superintend  the  exhibit  ol  SacrameLto  county  at 
the  World's  Fair. 


Stockton  is  Not  Asleep. 

To  THE  Editor:— Stockton  Grange  is  still  living 
although  the  weather  for  the  past  two  or  three 
months  has  been  against  very  active  work,  and  the 
attendance  has  been  comparatively  light,  but  with 
settled  weather  we  expect  a  full  attendance  at  our 


meetings,  and  the  usual  interest  manifested.  We 
strive  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and  discuss  the 
leading  questions  of  the  day  at  they  come  up. 

The  Worthy  State  Master  seems  to  think  we  are 
too  quiet  up  this  wav;  If  he  could  hear  us  discussing 
the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  65-cent  silver 
dollars,  and  the  unlimited  issue  of  wind  money  by 
the  Government  direct  to  the  people — tramps  in- 
cluded— he  might  think  that  we  were  pretty  lively  at 
times  up  in  San  Joaquin. 

There  has  not  been  the  usual  amount  of  grain 
sown  in  this  section  the  post  winter,  but  as  a  great 
deal  of  the  land  here  needs  resting  it  will  probably 
be  quit*  as  well  in  the  end,  M.  T.  NoYES. 


Adapted  to  California. 

The  ability  of  a  machine  to  do  good  field  work, 
under  all  conditions,  Is  a  true  test  of  superiority. 
Recognizing  this,  the  Walter  A.  Wood  people  have, 
year  after  year,  been  sending  out  practical,  skilled 
men  to  test  their  mowers  and  witness  their  perform- 
ance in  every  kind  of  grass,  when  operated  by  in- 
experienced persons. 

The  result  is  their  wonderfully  simple  and  perfectly 
working  Enclosed-Gear  Mower,  so  extensively  used 
here  on  account  of  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  Cali- 
fornia requirements. 


FRUIT  TRACTS  FOR  SALE 

NEAR  SARATOGA,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY. 

Th«  Best  and  Oheapast  Fruit  Land  Id  the  Stat*. 

40  Aores— a  iplendid  piece   $76  per  acre 

40  Acres— ]6  acres  In  piunei   " 

1*0  Acrae— one  halt  oltared,  al  goodioll..    30  •* 
SO  Acres— all  In  (rult,  mostly  prunes,  16 

acres  full  bearing   226 

1 S  Acres— Good  h  juse  and  bam,  10  aone  (all 

bearing  trees;  prtoe  t6,OO0 

NB&B  8ANTA  ROSA.. 
A  Bvaatlfnl  Piece,  comprising  K\  acres,  well  im- 
proved; has  a  nursery,  50,000  trees,  a  we. l-stocked  poultry 
yard,  fine  orchard;  house,  (nroitare  (iucluding  new 
pimno);  horses,  carriatres,  etc  All  foes.  This  (.laoe  will 
bear  close  InvestlKatioo.  Hast  be  sold.  Price, 
•  10,000.   Apply  at  once. 

JOHN   P.  BYXBBB, 
No.  49  Market  St  San  Franclseo. 


Dventors  should  send  to  DEWEY  &  CO'S 
SCIENTIKIC  PKKS8  PATENT  AGENCY, 
No.  220  Market  St.,  San  rranclsoo,  (or  latest  Guide  to 
Inventora.  Host  Experienced  and  Successful  Patent 
SoUsitots  Wast  of  Ne>  York  Oty.    Bstabllahed  1810. 


RIFE'S  AUTOMATIC 


THK  RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  Is  the  most  simple  and  cfficieLt  mtcliii  e  yet  devlsfd  (or  elevttinn  water 
(or  irtigstloD,  filling  laM'OkvJ  tanks,  supplying  mills,  tactorie«,  dalrlea,  stuck  yards,  country  tts!d'ocas,  tmall 
tr'wns,  and  (cr  vari  us  ot  er  purposes,  this  ram  is  self-ocerstlng,  constant  in  sction,  and  is  not  only  much  more 
efficient  IbsD  any  thing  of  the  kiud  ever  put  upoB  the  m«rket,  but  from  alHeoce  n(  wesring  p  rts,  more  dorab'e 
S' d  pve'y  w>y  relltbls.  Hauy  may  be  referred  to  that  mve  run  (01  jears,  elevating  water  in  some  cases  (rem  100 
10  300  (eet  without  any  attention  or  expense  in  the  wty  o(  repairs. 

These  macbiaes  have  already  come  largely  into  use  Id  all  parts  0(  the  country,  and  ars  rapidly  supercedlnf 
every  other  devi'-e  for  the  purpose.  Thry  will  work  effectlvel)  under  a  head  as  low  as  two  feet  ai  d  tor  every  font  of 
(al  wl  I  elevate  20  (set.  B}  mransof  an  adjusting  lever  the  capacity  of  any  of  the  varloui  i-iiss  can  b«  reduci  d  60  per 
cent  or  more,  a^  may  be  deslrei.  t-i  provide  (or  a  variation  in  water  suoply,  with  <ut  disad>  antxe  or  loss  lu  efflcienry. 

WATER  RA1S"D  AND  WASTIC.— The  (all  (rem  the  rpring.  stream  or  other  source  of  supply  to  the  engine  de- 
termines tlie  height  of  which  the  water  can  be  rlevated,  as  well  as  the  rrlatlve  proportion  between  the  water  laised 
and  waoted.  the  quant  ty  rti  ed  varyioe  according  to  t^e  height  it  is  carried  ..nd  the  distance  conveyed  For  ordi- 
nary purposes  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  with  a  diseba'ge  pipe  1000  (eet  In  lengtb,  oue-slxtb  o(  ttie  water  can  be 
raised  and  discharged  at  an  elevation  five  times  the  height  o(  (all  or  ooe-twelfth  ten  times  the  height  0(  (all. 

Parties  writing  for  in(oniiation  should  give  the  quantity  of  water  that  can  be  supplied  to  the  engine,  either  In 

frallone,  cubic  (eet  or  miners'  inches;  the  head  or  (all  (rom  source  of  sopply  to  point  where  the  engine  is  to  be  located, 
ength  of  drive  pipe,  height  to  which  the  water  is  to  l>e  raUed,  diatanoe  (rom  engine  to  olace  of  dUoharge  and 
the  quantity  o(  water  it  Is  desired  to  elevate.  No  reliable  inlormation  can  be  aOorded  without  an  explicit  answer 
to  these  inquiries. 


NO  SIDE  DRAFT 

asOOTTKK  BARis carried 
entirely  on  Main  Wheels. 


much  with  ons 
team  as  two  4-(aot  machines, 
SAVING  half  the  comsrs. 


MAIN  WHKEI.8  made  interc^'angeable — one  wheal  fits  either  side  o(  mower.    THB  FOOT  I.IFT  raises 
cutter  bar  with  p<r(eot  ease  without  the  mid  of  hand  lever,  the  first  ever  made.    EASILY  TILTED. 
TtJC   ttTAiinADn    UnilfCR  °*n  Iw  entire!  y  taken  anart  and  put  together  again  by  the  farmer  with 
inC    OIHnUAnU    niUn  en  »c«mmon  wrench.    SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CTROULAR. 

©tanton,  Thomson  &  Co. 


F'a.rmers'  TJnion, 


s^isr  JOSE,  caj:.., 

m    OJEUNTT  J^.  A  T«  OA 


\  American  Bee  Journal, 


(Established  IH61.) 


IS  Oldest,  Larirest.  Kei^t, 
t'heaiiest  and  the  Only 
weekly  Bee-Paper  In  all 


32  paiges.  II  .00 
Sesd  for  Free  Sample. 


America, 
a  year. 

$1.00  BEB-BOOK  FRBE 

OEO.  W  YORK  ft  CO  .  56  Fifth  Ire..  ChicaE-o,  H'. 


THIS  BITriH? 

(jl  AI.ITIEA  of  ulhrr  pau-nl  blU 
nti<l  v.ill  i-uallj  roiilrul  tlir  Ho>t 
«lriuu.  faun«>l»IIilBiM.  It  lath* 

COMMON  SENSE  BIT 

b«<au.«  il  r«it  alM>  b«  D.i>.l  a.  %  nlM  bit. 

^-■^  V  XC  Sample  mailed  SI  .00. 
Z,'^  Nickel     -  2.00. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 

i  f .  I>a  VIKH,  Msr.  R/'CINE.  W/IS. 
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100,000  EXTRA  PINE 

BARTLETT  fEAR  TREES. 

Apple.  Pear,  Plam.  OberrT,  Peaoh,  Aprloot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Orape  Vlnee 
and  Small  Fralta. 

6CX),000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Oranse,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRinT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysville,  Cal. 


OLIVE^REES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Bend  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


•AND 


Small  Olive  Trees  for  Nursery, 

ALSO 

Larger  Trees  for  Orchard. 


Treatise  on  OllTe  Oaltare  Hailed  Free. 

ADDRESS 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 
Pomona,      -      Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


TtomsoD's  loiproYed  NaYel. 

I  have  for  sale  this  year  about  2000  ThomsoD's 
Navel  oraniie  trees,  one-year  old  bud,  three-year, 
old  roots.  Id  fiae  ebape  for  planting  this  spring. 
Parties  intending  to  purchase  trees,  who  cannot 
visit  the  orchard  and  see  said  oranges  growing 
on  trees,  may  receive  samples  by  mall  upon  ap- 
plication. I  bare  now  about  30  trees  of  this 
variety  in  bearing, 

A.  o.  THOMSON,  Daarte,  Oal. 


Well-Grown,  Bright,  Clean  Trees. 

LISBON, 

OF  THE  ••HOLMES  RITEBSIDB "  TYPE. 

Five  to  six  feet  on  four- year-old  roots. 

At  35c  F.  0.  B,  in  500  or  1000  Lots. 

Well  packed.   I(  balled  and  sacked,  2^c  extra. 
Call  on  or  address 

WM.  E.  SIBLET,  NorseryniaD, 

BBDLANDS,  OAL. 


AUCTION  SALE  OF  CHOICE 

Broodmares,  Colts  and  Fillies 


-AND- 


First-Class  Roadsters, 

PROPERTY  OF  F.  C.  TALBOT  AND  JOSIAH  SESSIONS, 


-WILL  TAKE  PLACE- 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

E8TABUSHED  1889. 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Stock  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Evererreen  Trees 
and  Floweringr  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

The  Largest  and  Best  Stocklof  Oamelllas, 
Azaleas  and  Uhododendrons,  consist- 

Ids  of  the  Best  European  Sorts. 
Nurseries  at  Uillbrae.    Greenhouses  and  Office  and 

Salesyard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

ADDRHW 

F.  LUDEMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 

Baker  &  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Send  tor  Price  List. 


Burpees'  Bush  Lima  Beans 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

JAMES  H.  LEGGETT, 

Orovtile,  OaL 

AT  50o  A  POOND.  POSTPAID. 
Seed  grown  on  as  floe  bushes  as  on  which  I  took  the  tlOO 

premium. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Bend  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalogue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject 

RBA80NEB  BB08 
Oneoo,  Pla. 


4000  to  6000  healthy  unirrigated 

Peach  Seedlings! 

Must  be  sold  for  land  clearing.  Address 

Look  Box  994,  Winters,  Yolo  County,  Oal. 


ORANGE  TREES. 

Olean,  Well-Booted  Trees,  True  to  Name. 

MED.  SWEETS  AND  WASH.  NAVELS— 25c  to  $2,  $3  and  $5  eaoh. 


CALIFORNIA  FAN  PALMS. 


Adapted  to  most  sections  of  the  State. 


60c  will  pay  for  a  good  specimen. 


Uome.Brown  Cltrna  Trees,  being  aecllmated.  will  aacceed  better  than  Imported  stoclr. 
and  are  worab  more  Itaaa  forelKa-Krown  trera,  but  yea  ean  K»t 
Oranse  and  L,emon  Trees  grown  at 

PENRYN,  PLACER  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA, 

Por  Ijeaa  Money  tban  yon  pay  for  the  Imported  tree*,  and  tbe  bome-grown  trees  are 
free  fk^m  all  anapiclon  of  Insect  pests. 


ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES, 

PBNRTN,  PLAOBB  COUNTY,  OAL.  MRS.  N.  M.  PRASBB,  Proprietor. 

FRED.  O.  MILBS,  Manaaer. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


THOS.  MEHBRIN, 

AGBNT  FOR  THB  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  OO. 

X.ABOE8T  AKD  MOST  OOMPLBTE  8TO0K  OF  FBUIT.  8HADB  AND  OBNAUBNTAL 
TBEEd  ON  THB  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry.  Also  flne  stock  Olives,  Oranges,  Lemona, 
Nut  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  Magnolias,  Camellias,  Palms.   Large  stock  ot  Roses,  Clematis,  Etc,  Etc. 


GRASS,  OLOVBR,  VBOBTABLB,  FLOWBR  and  TRBB  SBBDS,  TOP  ONIONS, Bto.  Bto 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  19, 

At  KILLIP  &  CO.'S  SALESYARD,  Ccr.  Van  Ness  Ave.  and  Market  St. 

Del  fTZnT^:x:^'ir^^^^^^^  o?i"ir'  s^d^rdaTaio^."' 


HILL'S  IMPROVED 

LIGHTNING  BALER 

Capacity  44  Tons  or  343  Bales  per  Day. 

AWARDED  FIRST   PREMIUM   BY  THE   CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  1890  AND  1891. 


No  tramplns.  No  forklns  from  tbe  Staok.  No  cattlns  ofStttoks  Neoeesary.  Yon 
can  Bit  at  a  hundred-foot  staok  and  bale  It  without  a  move.  It  makes  the  best  bale  In 
the  market.  You  can  put  10  tons  In  a  oar.  The  forking  from  tbe  staok  is  all  done  by  the 
horses.  The  baler  can  tarn  out  more  bay  In  less  time  and  In  better  style  than  any  other 
press. 

  MANUFACTURED  BY   

Pacific  Wheel  and  Carriage  Works, 

=^^^=  J.  F.  HILL,  Proprietor,  === 

 AGENTS  FOR  

Avery  Granite  Chilled  and  Steel  Plows. 
Deering  Mowers  and  Reapers. 

Office  and  Factories,  Nos.  1301  to  1323  J  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

SBND   FOB  OIROnLARS. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


AIM  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Slmibs,Falmi,  Bose*  and  Carnatloiia. 

PLANTS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES.  STOCKTON.  CAL. 


Dswa?  aiTCRAViisrc  oomfaxt'?, 

Engravings  made  from  photographs,  drawings  ana  original  designs,  tor  newspaper,  book,  card  and  Job  printing 
ICngraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuscript,  legal  doeuments,  wills, 
eontraota,  signatures,  portraits,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  wnh  accuracy.  Photo- 
graph*.  gter«o«!opio  vtswi,  etc.,  duplioatwi,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  magis lanterns  made  Irom  pholograplw 
Qthomphs,  and  ita*!  or  wood  engraTlnga,  eta.  Satiitaotion^ranteed.  A«nita  waatad  In  all  dMet  and  In  all 
towni.  Addmi,  (or  tartliar  InlonnaUon,  Dawn  IiiaRAvraa  Co.,  118  Market  St.,  Sao  l^ndtw. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


Biz  UoM  or  lea  In  this  directory  kt  60a  per  line  per  mootb. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


M.  D.  HoPKiNS,  Petalumft.  Rtffiateied  Shorthorn 
Cattle.    Both  yext»  for  rale. 


BBST  A.  J.  U.  C.  Pi  is  Jersey  Her  i  is  owned  by  Henry 
Pierce,  San  Friiiicigco.    Aniuials  for  Sale. 


F.  H.  BUaKB,  ««  Market  St..  a  F.;  Regirtered 
Holstelns;  winners  of  more  first  prlne,  iweepetakes 
and  epeclal  premlams  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pnre  reKiatered  Berkshire  Pigs     All  strains. 


P.  PBTEK8EN, Sites,  Uolusa  Co  .Importer* Breeder 
of  registered  Hhorth  <m  Cattle.     Toung  bnlis  lor  ale, 

JOHN  L,YNOH,  PeUluma,  breeder  of  Uioroughbred 
Bhorthoma    Young  stock  lor  sale. 


OHABLBS  B  HUMBBBT,  Cloverdale,  CaL,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Friesian 
OatUe.   Cataloidies  on  application, 


PBBOHBBON  HOB8B8.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  ^aranteed  breeders,  or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  I^keport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  oata- 
iogne  DOW  ready.    Wm.  &.  CoUler. 

c'.  H.  M O  KPH  Y .  Perkins,  Sao.  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  ana 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBB  bAXB  Si  SON,  Uck  Boose,  San  Franolaco, 
0«L  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  pest  21  yean,  of 
everr  varielT  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep  and  HOKS. 

L..  V.  WILil^ITa,  WateonTllle,  Cal.,  Black  Perch- 
•rons.    ReKlslereu  Suiiioub  fur  sale. 


POULJRY, 


J.  R.  OATLBTr,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cai.  Thoroughbred 
Brown  Leghorn  Eggs  for  batooing,  60e  per  setii.  g. 

OALIPOBNIA  PODL.TBY  FABM,  Steckton, 
Oal.,  send  for  Illustrated  and  descrlptlTecacalogue,  free 


JOHN  MCFABL.INQ.  Caltetoga,  CaL,  Importer  am 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.   Send  for  Circtuar.  Tnor- 

onghbred  Berkshire  Piga.   


B  O.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  lane 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  tor  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


J.  B.  HOYT  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  nf  shroi<8hlie  Shtrep;  aUo  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  !-hrop»hire  She.  p.    Hams  for  sale. 

U.  H.  OBANhl.  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  Importer. 
gonUi  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Uissouri. 


SWINE. 


T.  WAI'lB,  Perkins  CaL,  breeder  of  registered 
Berkshire  Hogs  and  piymooth  Itotk  fowls. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY.  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  Importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.     Superior  »tock,  low  pric  s. 


TYL^IB    BHIAOH,    San  Jose,    Cal.,    breeder  of 
thoroughhr»d  B^rk-hire  ani  fosex  Hogs. 


COLTS  BROKEN. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  Sar 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOABDBD  AT  ALL  TIMES 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM 

OILBEBT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Rnx  <48   Snn  Leandro.  Osi 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-ol(is 

FOR  SAI.E. 

BOBBBT  ASHiUBNBB, 

Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Coanty,  Oal 

Only  three-fourths  mile  from  the  terminus  of 
the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  KowL 


SHORT-HORN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE. 

FROM  8  TO  aO  MONTHS  OLD;  GOOD  COLORS; 
from  good  milk  strain;  are  eligible  to  the  K  cord. 
Sired  by  Duke  of  Wild  Flower  No.  102.96j.  Address 

P.  a.  MUBPHY. 
Parkins  Sacramento  county,  Cal. 


FOR  H  4  LE.— Ten  head  of  choicely  bred  young  bulls 
from  thoroughbred  cowa  of  great  iDdtTldiial  merit.  Ag^a 
frooa  811  to  .Ighteon  raonti  Call  at  Uall'a  Stock 
F»nii,  nsryavllle,  or  address 

THUM.  B.  HAI<Ii,  HacranacBto. 


ROBERT  BRAND  &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

"Hionesota Chief"  Tbresbers  and  Self-Feeders. 

The  Most  Perfect  and  Eoonomloal  Oraln  and 
Bean  Thresher  In  Dae. 

A  full  line  of  SEPARATOR,  ENGINE  AND  HORSE-POWBB  REPAIRS  AND 
EXTRAS  always  in  btock. 

lUpairing  and  Machine  Work  of  all  descriptions. 

OFFICE,  FACTORT  AND  SALESROOMS: 

521,  623,  625  Third  Street,  Between  Waahington  and  Clay, 

OAKLAND,  C&L. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

 ^SSIEEIP  1DX'F.=  

One  (alion,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  18**  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  >  ue  cent  each.  Eaeily  applied;  a  nouriaher  of  w.  ol;  a  ^ertaJo  cur.*  for  SCAB.  L*t- 
tle's  dip  is  put  up  iu  red,  iron  oru'ns,  cootaiulug  5  EogUsh  or  &i  American  gallons, 
aud  i3  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallou.  For  the  convenleDce  uf  our  many  cus- 
tome  s  it  Is  also  put  up  In  one-gaiiou  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge. 
Each  drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  ''  Little's  Dip." 

OA-TTOINT.  BBTil  .  tSo  CO., 

(Sncoessors  to  Falkner,  Bell  &  Oo.) 
NO.  406  OALIPOENIA  STBbBr,  SAN  P'BAN0I8^0,  OAL. 


KED    BAIjI.  brand 


Oenulne  only  with  BED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold* 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  h  Co.,  etc.,  etc 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milob  sows; 
it  tncreawi  and  anriohat 
their  milk. 

ass  Howard  St..  Baa 
Vranelaeo.  Oal. 


SHEEP  DIP 

IS  THE  BEST. 

Awarded  Grand  Silver  Medal  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  at  the  St-te  Fair.  1893.  This  is  the  O^LY  silver 
medal  ever  awarded  by  the  Society  for  a  Sheep  Dip.  It 
is  the  highest  award. 

J.  W.  GRACE  &  CO., 

ISO  Oallf'-rnla  Street  «an  FranoUoo. 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  r'oast 


Coopeps 

^  Dipping 
«>'^./®  Powder 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

PRIUE  $16.00  FBR  CASE. 

Sole  Agents, 

SHOOBERT,  BEALE  &  CO., 

807  California  <>t..  Han  FranoUoo. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THmCIFIC  COAST. 
W.  A.  SHAFOR,  Middletown.Ohio, 

Largest  Am<>rlcati  Importer  of 
U.  D.  Sheep, 

Is  prepared  to  quote  prices  on  the  beet  stock  of  Oxford 
Down  Sheep  to  be  rad  in  England,  turtles  wanting 
first-class  stock  bhould  write  for  p^  rticulars  and  induoe 
tlieir  Deighburs  to  j>ln  them.  Import  will  arrive  to 
June.    Wrlt*<  a  once. 


jA.    Ja  A.  JHL  C3r -A.  I  JNJ  : 

Two  3-year-oId  Imported  Shire  Hares 
in  foal.  Also  Importid  English  Coach 
Stallion.  Addiess  W.  W.  RUSHHORE, 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Draft  ana 
C  ach  Stallions.  P.  O.  Box  St.  Stable, 
Broadway  an  '  S2d  3-.,  Oakland.  Cal 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS  ! 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Minorcas, 
Barred  Plymouth  Kocks.  My  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
won  second  prize  at  the  great  Petaluma  Show. 

Eggs  Irum  Leghorns  and  Minorcas,  $1.60  per  IS,  t(  per 
26;  B.  Plym' utb  Rock  eggs,  <3  per  13.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  to  all. 

FRANK  A.  BRUSH, 
Care  Santa  Rnai  National  Bank  SANTA  ROSA.  OAL. 


If  Cattle  Stray  Off 

100  n  i'pB  with  Dana's  Ear  I.nbpla 
oil  fliiir  ciirH,  tlu<  (uvuit'h  addroHR 
At.-iiuiiecl  on  the  I.aliel  shows  where 
they  bclonpr.  Value  of  one  Bteor 
pays  for  500  Labels.  I  furnish  them 
etamped,  quick  and  cheap.  Agents 
wanted.  Samples  free.  Name  this 
paper. 

0.  B.  CAKA,  Wait  LebinoB,  2?.  B. 


o  e 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBKB  OF  THE  ROYAL  OOLLEGK  OF  VBTKRIN 
ary  Surgeons,  Loudon,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  In  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Paciflo  Rural  Press. "  The  diaaasea  ot 
»ll  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  i06  BBODKRIOK  ST.,  SAN  FRAMCUOO. 
Oaiis  to  the  country  pKimpUy  attandad  lo.  Teleptaoae 
no.  4667. 


MOr^EY-^ait'eVr^eV 

By  using  the  Piacitlo  Incnbatoi 
and  Br«od«r.  which  will  hatch  an^ 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  unl 
versa]  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex 
hibited.  ThorooKhbred  Pooltrj 
audPoaltry  4ppllanoea.  Send 
8  cts.  in  stamps  for  S3-page  catalogue, 
with  80  full-sized  colored  outs  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Paoiflo  I  nonba 
tor  Oo.  It07  Oastro  St.  Oakland,  Cal 


CHICKEN-HAK^HING  BY  STEAM 


p>»«VICTOR 


INCUBAI-OR. 


iSlmpie.easy  oroperstion.self-refru- 
l&tlnff.  reliable,  fully  euarftO(de<l. 
Send  4a.  for  lilus.  Caisiorue.  Oeo. 
Brtel  &  Co..  Jlfra.  Qiunoy.  ULUAA. 


HALSTED  INCUBATOR 

COMPANY, 
ISIS  Blyrtle  Ittreet.  Oakland,  Cal. 

deuu  Stkmp  lor  CinuUc. 


INCUBATORS 

Beat  MakeA,  Low  Prices.    Send  for  Catali>gue. 

W   C.  BEACH,  uipon,  Cal. 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam. 
^PROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Will  do  it.  ThoQBanda  in  succeeeful  oper. 
ation.  S<mplf.  P-r trri ■tnd  S'! '.litqulaling. 
Loweet-rnced  flr«t-cla«B  Hatcher  made. 
Onaranteed  to  hatch  a  laraer  peroantac* 
of  fertile  eggs  at  lees  coat  tban  anr  other. 


^STEINHAGEN  &  C9 


[Commission  Merchants] 


OALFON  BKUSa. 

Commission  Merchants, 

 A«D  DIALIM  IB  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Green  and  Dried  FVaita, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Polatoes 

AdvaDO«fl  made  on  OoDBlimments. 
808  *  810  Davij  8t„         San  ?ranolico. 
(P.  0.  Box  in«.] 
jfConilgnmenls  Solldtad. 


Ilara  tV«cl 
B«>d«o.  for  lUVa'Oataloi. 


eiO.  U.  STaUL,  ()uliC7,  III. 


AILIS0N.6RAY&C0. 

SOI,  SOS,  SOS.  607  ei  SOe  Front  St, 
And  SCO  Waahington  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

ORBHN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUl.TKT,EOO8,OABtB,OBAII(,PBODU0B 
AMD  WOOL.. 


WETMORE  BROS. 

GommisgioD  Mercliants. 

GREEN   AND  ORiED  FRUIT,  UTS 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITKD.     PROMPT  RKTURNl 
418,  416  A  417  WasUncrton  St., 

(P.  O.  Box  tOM.)  BAN  FRANCI800. 


MUORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  Oallfomta  St..  S.  9. 
Members  of  the  San  Fianolsco  Produce  Bzohanf*. 


rPersooal  aMention  given  to  salas  and  ilbeial  adranoM 
made  on  connlgnTLents  at  lo*"  rates  Interest. 


(■STADUlUiai)  iB<>a.| 

SEORGE  MORROW  *  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

80  Olay  Street  and  38  Oommerdal  Street 
Sa>  FiiRciaoo,  Cal. 
19-8HIPPIN0  ORDERS  A  8PECIALTT.'«| 


AOTU^I.    BU8INBS8  PBAOTIOB. 


I.IFB  HOHOLABBHIPS.  ITS. 
Bookkeeitng,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Tj'pewrltlng, 
Brglish  Branches,  etc.     Graduates  aided  In  getting  po 
Itions.    Send  for  oiroulan.      T.  A  ROBINSON,  Pres. 


April  16,  189c , 
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0.         fliARKET  ]^Ef  Oi^T 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  April  12,  1893. 
The  long  lethargy  that  has  dominated  the  wheat 
market  seems  to  be  broken.  Prices  have  taken  an 
upward  turn,  and  conditions  are  altogether  better 
for  the  California  producers  than  they  have  been  for 
some  months.  The  reasons  are  easy  to  explain:  The 
United  States  crop  for  1893  is  certain  to  be  very 
short,  and  the  California  yield,  except  in  some  lo- 
calities, will  be  about  as  usual.  Europe  will  proba- 
bly have  a  normal  crop;  but  the  very  large  shortage 
in  the  American  yield  is  certain  to  clear  the  way  for 
diminution  of  present  enormous  surplus  stocks,  and 
consequently  for  better  prices.  The  general  condi- 
tions are  set  forth  at  length  in  other  places  in  this 
issue  of  the  RURAL  Press.  The  average  condition 
of  winter  wheat  at  this  time,  it  may  be  added,  is  the 
lowest  in  the  East  during  a  period  of  14  years.  The 
average  on  April  ist  was  77.4  per  cent.  On  April  1, 

1885,  the  percentage  was  76.3,  and  in  that  year  the 
crop  of  the  country  was  only  357,112,000  bushels, 
as  against  512,765,000  in  1884  and  457,218,000  in 

1886.  Unless  there  should  be  a  marked  improve- 
ment later  on,  the  winterjcrop  of  1892-93  will  fall 
far  short  of  those  of  recent  years 

The  better  feeling  has  had  a  sharp  effect  on  the 
markets.  Local  prices  are  a  little  higher,  with  an 
upward  tendency.  Liverpool  markets  have  ad- 
vanced, and  Chicago  shows  a  remarkable  improve- 
ment in  May  figures.  The  reason  of  this  advance 
movement,  however,  is  found  largely  in  the  great 
corner  in  May  wheat.  Bulls  control  the  market, 
and  the  bears  have  suffered  severe  losses.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  noted  plunger,  Ed  Pardridge,  who 
has  been  operating  on  the  bear  side,  lost  several 
million  dollars.  May  wheat  in  Chicago  this  morn- 
ing went  up  to  90  cents,  but  afterward  receded. 

The  small  feeling  of  activity  that  recently  devel- 
oped in  barley  has  eased  up,  and  the  market  has 
been  quiet  during  the  week.  Shipping  demand  has 
fallen  off,  and  this  circumstance  has  been  of  influ- 
ence in  depressing  prices.  Buyers  are  in  stronger 
control  than  they  were  a  week  since.  But  there 
have  been  no  material  changes  in  general  conditions. 

Improvement  is  to  be  noted  in  oats,  and  sales  are 
occasionally  made  at  an  advance  over  recent  quota- 
tions. Strictly  choice  feed  and  milling  oats  are  in 
better  demand.  It  is  likely  that  present  prices  will 
be  pretty  evenly  maintained  until  the  new  yield. 

Government  Report  for  April. 

The  April  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
makes  the  average  condition  of  winter  wheat  on  the 
ist  of  April  77.4  against  81.2  last  year,  and  that  of 
rye  85.7. 

The  averages  of  the  principal  wheat  Slates  are: 
Ohio  87,  Michigan  74,  Indiana  82,  Illinois  72,  Miss- 
ouri 86,  Kansas  82.  The  average  of  these  six  States 
is  74.2  against  77  in  April,  1892.  It  is  83  in  New 
York,  87  in  Pennsylvania,  89  in  Maryland,  87  in 
Virginia;  the  Southern  States  ranging  from  83  in 
Tennessee  to  100  in  Tex^s.  The  Pacific  States  show 
a  favorable  condition,  with  the  exception  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  loo  much  rain  is  reported.  Seeding  is 
late  in  the  Oliio  and  Mississippi  valleys,  because  of 
the  widely  prevalent  drought,  causing  poor  con- 
dition of  soil  and  retarding  germination,  and  in  some 
cases  wholly  preventing  the  same,  as  in  Kansas, 
where  the  reports  show  a  total  failure. 

Over  considerable  areas  in  the  Atlantic,  Middle, 
Southf  rn  and  Pacific  States,  seeding  conditions  are 
favorable.  Wheat  p  anted  in  winter  in  the  main 
wheat  producing  States  is  in  a  low  state  of  vitality, 
caused  by  prrsisient  drought  and  early  cold  weather, 
except  in  California,  where  excessive  rains  produced 
similar  efferts.  No  damage  from  the  Hessian  fly  is 
noted  in  p^rts  of  the  Slates  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  In- 
diana and  Illinois. 

Snow  covering  has  been  general  throughout  the 
Eastern,  Middle  and  Northwestern  States,  but  not- 
withstanding, the  reports  do  not  show  much  abate- 
ments from  the  benefits  of  protection  thus  afforded, 
because  of  the  excessive  cold  of  the  winter  and  high 
winds,  alternate  thawing  and  freezing  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  month  of  February  and  through  March 
and  April. 

The  Crops  of  California. 

The  reports  from  the  grain-growing  sections  in 
California  are  of  a  fairly  satisfactory  character. 
With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  northern  and 
central  counties,  where  the  rain  has  been  so  excess- 
ive as  to  prevent  work  in  the  fi  'Ids,  and  of  those 
sections  which  have  been  overflowed,  the  almost 
unanimous  report  is  that  grain  is  better  than  it  has 
been  for  years,  and  with  average  fair  weather  the 
crops  will  be  abundant. 

Generally  speaking,  the  reports  indicate  a  material 
shortage  o'  the  wheat  production  in  norihern  Cali- 
fornia, while  there  will  be  a  very  heavy  excess  in  the 
San  (oaquin  valley  and  the  south.  Abundant  rains 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  season  caused 
floods  that  overflowed  the  lowlands,  washing  out  th- 
new-sown  grain  along  the  rivers  ard  on  bottoms,  and 
continuing  so  assiduously  as  to  prevent  resceding. 
On  the  contrary,  these  same  rains  have  been  a  god- 
send to  upland  crops.  The  San  Joaquin  valley  and 
southern  California  usually  have  too  little  rain. 

A  fair  estimate  of  this  year's  yield  is  38,000,000 
bushels,  against  39,000,000  for  1892,  and  36,500,000 
for  1891. 

The  stock  of  grain  carried  over  into  the  new  cereal 
year  July  ist,  will  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  last 
year,  b'^cause  of  the  falling  off  of  exports  up  to  April 
ist.  The  total  export  movement  for  the  nine  month"; 
beginning  July  ist  was  9,000,000  centals,  against 
13,000,000  centals  for  the  same  period  the  previous 


year.  The  combined  wheat  and  flour  exports  for 
the  same  period  were  12,000,000  centals,  against 
15  000,000  centals  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  stf^cks  of  wheat  on  band  April  ist  are  con- 
servatively estimated  at  4,500,000  centals  greater 
than  at  the  same  time  a  year  since,  the  export  move- 
ment since  January  ist  having  been  30  percent  less. 
The  aggregate  stocks  of  wheat  on  hand  December  i, 
1892,  were  12  000,000  centals,  against  10,000,000 
centals  for  1891. 

The  barley  crop  (or  California  will  probably  be 
about  the  average. 

Prunes  are  expected  to  show  an  unprecedented 
yield,  largely  owing  to  the  increased  acreage.  Some 
estimates  place  the  excess  over  1892  at  9,000,000 
pounds  of  dried  product. 

The  hop  acreage  is  being  slightly  mcreased. 

Wool  will  be  average  clip. 

About  one-half  the  orange  crop  is  yet  unmarketed. 
The  total  yield  has  been  from  6,000  to  7,000  car- 
loads. 

The  fruit  crop  everywhere  seems  to  be  good,  with 
the  exception  of  apricots,  of  which  a  small  yield  is 
predicted. 

The  outlook  as  a  whole  is  good,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  that  the  weather  from  this  time  will  be  of  such  a 
character  that  the  foresbadowings  will  be  more  than 
realized. 

Oranges. 

No  improvement  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  orange 
market,  either  generally  or  locally.  About  one-half 
the  Southern  California  crop  has  been  marketed, 
and  the  chances  now  seem  favorable  for  a 
fraction  of  the  remainder  finding  no  market  at  all. 
The  same  general  influences  will  no  doubt  prevail 
till  the  end  of  the  season ;  but  a  number  of  growers 
say  they  will  allow  their  fruit  to  rot  on  the  trees 
rather  than  pursue  present  unsatisfactory  methods 
of  marketing.  The  principal  cry  is  raised  against 
auction  sales  of  fruit  in  the  East,  which  have  resulted 
disastrously. 

There  is  still  a  very  large  amount  of  fruit  on  the 
trees,  and  the  navels  are  not  improving  in  quality. 
In  fact,  many  of  them  are  becoming  pufiy  and  are 
dropping.  It  will  be  impossible  to  avoid  the  loss  of 
a  large  quantity  of  fruit,  which  might  have  been 
avoided,  to  a  great  extent,  had  the  market  been  met 
by  growers  earlier  in  the  season. 

The  experiment  of  sending  oranges  East  in  bulk, 
without  boxing  or  wrapping,  is  being  tried,  a  car- 
load being  sent  from  Azusa  to  St.  Louis.  They  are 
reported  to  have  arrived  in  good  condition.  It  is 
probably  too  early  yet  to  decide  whether  this  method 
of  shipment  can  be  successfully  carried  on  as  a  regu- 
lar business. 

The  southern  California  growers  seem  to  have 
started  out  in  the  right  manner  to  organize  Briefly 
stated,  the  plan  is  for  growers  in  a  locality  to  pool 
their  issues  and  pack  the  fruit  under  a  single  brand. 
It  is  sold  on  the  co-operative  plan,  f.  o.  b.,  and  the 
proceeds  divided  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
fruit  of  each  kind  supplied  by  the  members.  Several 
organizations  of  this  description  combine,  the  man- 
agers meeting  each  day  for  consultation  and  having 
access  to  all  books,  telegrams,  etc. 

Ultimately  this  might  lead  to  a  general  union  of  all 
organizations  in  southern  California.  Meantime  the 
objf^ct  aimed  at  is  to  do  away  with  indiscriminate 
shipments  and  cutting  against  each  other  by  neigh- 
bors. 

Locally  orange  shipments  have  been  in  excess  of 
rf  quirements.  The  market  rules  weak,  and  prices 
of  different  consignments  vary  greatly  according  to 
quality. 

Dried  Fruits. 

A  local  authority  says  as  to  dried  fruits  : 
"There  is  practically  no  change  in  the  dried  fruit 
market  and  prices  rule  about  the  same  as  they  did 
last  week.  The  Eastern  market  has  not  advanced 
materially  in  any  particular  line.  Apricots  are  the 
strongest  fruit  on  the  list  and  stocks  are  light. 
Peaches  are  in  heavier  supply  than  any  other  line, 
but  at  present  prices  dealers  are  of  the  opinion  that 
:.tocks  will  clean  up.  Riisins  are  quiet,  but  with 
the  increased  trade  which  is  expected  when  the 
interior  roads  get  in  good  condition  a  reaction  will 
probib'y  set  in  and  prices  be  advanced. 

"Evaporated  apples  are  stronger  than  they  were 
last  week,  and  while  no  material  advance  is  looked 
for,  the  market  will  probably  clean  up  before  the 
new  crop  comes  in.  There  is  not  more  than  enough 
fruit  left  on  the  Coast,  it  is  claimed,  to  supply  the 
home  demand,  and  the  outlook  is  that  we  shall  go 
into  the  tail  trade  with  old  stocks  practically  ex- 
hausted." 

Wool. 

Christy  &  Wise  write  as  follows  relative  to  the 
condition  o'  the  local  wool  market:  "Shipments 
from  interior  points  have  been  quite  liberal  and 
there  are  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  year's 
growth  wool  in  warehouses  offered  for  sale.  Short 
wools  have  arrived  in  much  smaller  quantities,  and 
up  to  date  very  few  of  the  foothill  and  middle  county 
wools  have  been  received  by  the  merchants.  Trade 
has  been  fairly  active  and  the  bulk  of  the  transac- 
tions have  been  cor.fined  to  year's  staple  wool  at 
prices  ranging  from  I2@i3){c  for  good  to  choice 
grades.  Heavier  descriptions  of  similar  wools  are 
not  at  present  in  strong  demand,  and,  of  course, 
will  bring  relatively  lower  figures.  The  present 
week  will  market  considerable  short  wool  and  trade 
will  be  more  general  in  that  direction  and  the  mar- 
ket on  a  quotable  basis  for  the  six  months'  clip. 
Nevada  wools  have  been  selling  freely  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  it  might  be  said  that  present  conditions 
promise  an  active  and  steady  trade  during  the 
spring." 

The  weekly  report  of  Thomas  Denigan,  Sons  & 
Co.  is  a?  follows:  "There  is  considerable  inquiry 
for  choice  shipping  grades  of  short  wool,  of  which 
the  quantity  reaching  here  is  limited.  The  poor  de- 
scriptions of  both  long  and  short  are  neglected.  The 
scourers  are  taking  good  year's  wool,  but  they  de- 
cline entertaining  poor  shrinky  parcels  at  any 
price."  Reported  sales  of  70.000  pounds  of  six  to 
seven  months'  growth  at  I2@i5c;  60,000  pounds 
year's  fleece,  private. 

Vesetables. 

The  feature  of  note  in  the  vegetable  market  during 
the  week  has  been  the  sky  rocket  advance  in  po- 
tatoes. Supplies  last  week  were  very  much  less  than 
sufficient  to  meet  local  demands,  and  in  conse- 
quence there  was  a  rise  all  along  the  line,  Oregon 
Hurbinks  selling  as  high  as  $2.20;  but  the  bullish 
feeling  has  been  allayed  somewhat  and  prices  are 
restored  to  nearer  a  normal  figure.   The  market  is 


still  very  firm,  however,  there  being  solid  reasons 
for  high  price"!.  The  new  yield  has  been  shortened 
by  rain  and  flood,  and  old  supplies  are  light.  As  a 
matter  of  fict,  no  old  potatoes  are  coming  in  from 
local  points.  Oregon  is  almost  the  sole  resource, 
and  supplies  in  that  State  have  been  heavily  drawn 
on.  Attracted  bv  high  prices,  there  have  been  ship- 
ments from  Salt  Lake,  but  it  is  not  likely  they  will 
be  very  extensive,  because  of  heavy  freight  charges. 
The  market  just  at  present  is  a  little  unsteady,  and 
will  probably  fluctuate  considerably,  owing  to  un- 
certainty about  receipts;  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
there  will  soon  be  a  permanent  reduction  in  figures. 

Green  peas,  which  have  been  poor  in  quality,  are 
better,  and  the  demand  is  improved.  Rhubarb  ha-; 
come  in  freely,  and  prices  are  weaker.  Supplies  of 
asparagus  are  quite  large.  The  tendency  of  values 
in  all  vegetables  is  of  course  downward. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. 

No  material  changes  are  to  be  discovered  in 
butter,  except  that  the  tone  of  the  market  gives 
signs  of  improvement.  Dealers  have  begun  to 
pack,  and  the  effect  will  certainly  be  an  advanc**  in 
prices  as  soon  as  stocks  are  at  all  decreased.  The 
local  demand  is  good. 

Cheese  is  arriving  freely.  Buyers  are  in  no  hurry 
to  make  purchases,  as  they  think  prices  will  be  lower. 

Eggs  show  material  improvement,  and  quotations 
have  been  advanced.    A  few  Eastern  are  arriving. 

Provisions. 

The  Eastern  market  for  pork  products  has  again 
developed  a  stronger  tendency.  The  persistent  as- 
saults of  packers  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
prices  materially  from  the  maximum  recently  at- 
tained, but  the  actual  conditions  are  so  unprece- 
dented that  the  bears  could  not  continue  to  be  suc- 
cessful.   The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  says  : 

"The  aggregate  number  of  hogs  packed  in  the 
West  the  past  winter,  as  shown  by  full  final  returns, 
is  4  633,000,  the  decrease  being  3,128  000  compared 
with  last  year.  The  deficiency  thus  shown  is  with- 
out precedent.  The  average  weight  of  hogs  has 
fallen  somewhat  below  general  expectations,  being 
19  91  pounds  lighter  than  last  year.  The  decrease 
in  yield  of  lard  is  3.03  pounds  per  hog.  The  in- 
creased average  cost  of  hogs  is  $2.53  per  100 pounds. 
There  was  a  very  marked  increase  from  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  season  to  the  later  portion." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  an  astonishing  decrease 
has  taken  place  in  the  pack.  Receipts  at  Chicago 
continue  at  a  minimum.  Locally,  conditions  are 
altogether  unchanged. 

Poultry. 

The  poultry  market  discloses  only  slight  changes 
from  week  to  week.  Prices  now  range  higher  than 
a  week  since,  but  they  vary  from  day  to  day  accord- 
ing to  receipts.  The  general  situation  is  wholly  in 
favor  of  sellers. 

Miscellaneous. 

Strawberries  sell  at  a  very  wide  range.  The  qual- 
ity varies  greatly.    No  stable  quotation  can  be  given. 

Offerings  of  apples  are  fairly  liberal,  with  good 
demand. 

There  is  no  change  to  note  in  the  general  features 
of  the  hay  market.  Choice  wheat  hay  keeps  firm  in 
price  under  moderate  offerings,  while  about  every- 
thing else  shows  easy  tone,  being  in  good  supply. 

Onions  are  steady. 

Nothing  of  interest  is  to  be  noted  in  hops. 

Soft-shell  almonds  and  walnuts  continue  to  show 
firmness  in  price,  not  being  plentiful.  Other  kinds 
are  in  good  supply.  Trade  is  wholly  of  light  job- 
bing character. 

Beef  is  firm,  and  the  demand  shows  improvement. 
There  was  an  advance  of  figures  during  the  week, 
but  to-day  former  quotations  obtain.  The  tendency 
is  upward.    Mut'on,  lamb  and  pork  are  cheaper. 

Bran  has  gone  up  50  cents  per  ton,  and  middlings 
are  firmer. 


Groiii  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  ftre  the  closing  prices  paid  (or  wheat  options 
per  otl.  (or  the  past  week: 

April.     May.    June.     July.    Aug.  Sept. 
Thursday....  5*8  d  5«09  d   6B09!d  5sl0}d  SsUld  6s  ilid 

Friday   SsO'Jd  68"9  d  6s09Jd  SslOtd   6s  iJd   eslu  d 

Saturday....  5s08M   5809  d  6b10  rt  SslO^d   Sslljd  63O  }d 

Monday  5sli85d   ^80^  d  5slOJd  58 1  lid  63OO  d  6s0O3d 

Tuesday  EsUld  SslOld  Ssllfd  680(id  6sO]Sd  6s  2id 

The  (oUowing  are  the  prices  (or  Cali(omla  cargoes  (or  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  (or  the  past  week: 
O.  O.     P.  8.    N.  D.  Market  (or  P.  S. 

Thursday... 29s3d    SOsCd    29  Od  Improving 

Friday  2983d     SOsOd    2990d  Steady 

Saturday..  29scd     30s0d    2983d  Firm 

Monday    Firm 

Tue«I»y....3086d    SlsOd    30864  Steady 

To-days  oableOTam  Is  as  (oIIowb;  ' 

LlvERFooL,  April  12.— Wheat— Less  disposition  to  buy. 
CalKornia  spot  lots,  6s;  off  c  ast.  30B6d;  just  shipped.  3l8; 
nearly  due,  3  86d:  cargoes  rff  coast,  qu  et;  od  panaage, 
quiet  but  firm;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  firmer  and  held  higher; 
Fr  Qch  country  maikets,  quiet  but  steady;  weather  in  Eng- 
land, cooler  and  floe. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  (oUowing  shows  the  closing  prices  per  bushel  o(  wheat 
(or  (he  past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day.  April 

Thursday   76i 

Friday   Wl 

Saturday   77i 

Monday   76{ 

Tuesday   77J 

The  (ol'owlng  Is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 

Nrw  York,  April  12.- Wheat-77|o  (or  May;  78Jo  (or 

June  and  79>io  (or  July. 

Chlcaero. 

Day.  April, 

Thursday  

Friday  

Satur<lay  

Monday  

Tuesday  

The  (ollowlng  is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
GmcAOO,  Apri'  12 —Wheat— 85ic  (or  May;  75|c(or  July 

and  75io  (or  September. 

WHEAT. 

March 

Thumday,  hlgh'st  t«l  30 

lowest   tl  26i 

Friday,  highest   ft  30 

"     lowfst   tl  26{ 

Saturday,  higbest   tl  3'J 

lowest   tl  Y\ 

Monday,  highest    tl  32i 

lowest   tl  274 

Tuesday,  highest   tl  32i 

lowest   tl  %i 

tMilllng. 

Th.-  (oUowing  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  nail: 
Wheat  -  Morning  —  In(ormal  Session- May,  110  tons, 
II  27};  20\  »1.271;  1  0,  tl  27;  1100.  $1  2t>l.  Decenib«r-70U 
tons,  $1.33};  300,  $1,331  Vctl.    R^ar  Seulon— May,  300 


June. 

78i 

79} 

78| 
79 


May. 
791 
801 
%\\ 
83i 
86( 


Aug. 
80 
8S 
81  • 

80 
80i 


July. 
75i 
V\ 
1f\ 
751 
76} 


Miy. 
%\  261 
1  25| 
1  26,i 
1  2BJ 
1  27 
1  2  ; 
1  27} 
1  268 
1  27| 
1  27 


tons,  *1  27.   December,  100  t'^ns,  $1  33};  300,  %\  33i  ^ 
Afternoon-May.  500  tons,  $1.27};  400,  gl. 278.  BujerM.. 
100  tons,  S1.27J.  December,  lOO  tons,  Sl.SSJ;  6U0,  $1.33|  ^  ctl, 

BARLEY. 

.      , ,  ,  March.  May. 

Thursday,  highest  %*  8tJ  87 

L.  '""ost   •84}  •86i 

Friday,  highest   gOi 

"     lowest  "  86 

Saturday,  higbest   •84}  851 

"        lowest   •8'}  85 

Monday,  higbest   •84}  85f 

"      lowest   •84}  85 

Tuesday,  highest   •!  02*  84i 

lowest   •92}  8» 

•Brewing. 

Th"  (oUowing  are  to-day's  reoorded'sales  on  Call- 
Barley -Reg  .lar- December  100  tons,  88c;  5f0,  87!c.  May, 

100  tons  85!c.   Seller  1S93,  new,  500  tons,  84}c  ^  ctl.  A(ter- 

noon— No  sales. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

California  Products  and  Prices. 

New  York,  April  9.— In  canned  fruits  there  are  no 
IndicatlonB  of  Immediate  activity.  All  the  prices  are 
weak.  Southern  standard  peaches  have  sold  at 
81.25,  a  few  California  at  $1.55  ;  apricots  are  Quoted 
at  81.30  and  pears  at  81.50.  ^ 

Prunes— Steady  with  light  sale ;  forties,  I3c  •  fif- 
ties, 12c  ;  sixties,  ll>^c  ;  seventies,  lie ;  few  Bmall 
are  left. 

Peeled  peaches— Holders  are  anxious  to  close  out  ■ 
450  bags  sold  at  9J^c ;  Chicago  is  offering  here  at 
103^0 

Raisin— Dnrine  the  week  Two  Crown  California 
sold  on  the  wharf  at  V/^n ;  Three  Crown  5c  The 
best  bid  was  5>^o,  at  which  price  they  will'  be  prob- 
ably swept  into  tne  pool,  as  receivers  cannot  break 
up  lots  profitably  while  our  local  syndicate  humors 
buyers  with  a  Bhifting  scale  as  soon  as  new  lots  ap- 
pear For  the  eight  months  ending  February  28th,  the 
government  returns  show  an  increase  of  17  000  000 
pounds,  foreign  and  coast,  over  the  same  time  iast 
season. 

Apricots  continue  firm. 

Oranges— There  are  further  good  reports  about 
the  reception  of  California  Naval  oranges  in  England 
Part  of  the  late  consignments  sold  at  2^8  in  London 
and  that  the  best  were  auctioned  at  19@25  6d  itl 
Liverpool.  The  shipment  kept  admirably.  Florida 
is  surprised  that  Calif  jrnias  met  such  a  ready  sale 
The  fact  is  the  mingling  of  russets  in  the  Florida 
vputure  this  season  was  ill-advised.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  this  country  accepted  them  freely 

Wool— New  York  had  only  scattering  sales"  of  do- 
mestic. 229,000  pounds,  but  Bold  full  lines  of  foreign 
1,020,000  pounds,  including  600,000  China,  150  000 
DoDskio  and  150,roo  Cape. 

Philadelphia  is  not  in  a  wholesale  condition  of 
stock. 

Cotton  had  a  light  bisiness.  The  mills  are  not  run- 
ning out  goods  as  fast  as  they  were  and  some  orders 
h»ve  been  revoked.  The  large  clothing  trade  has 
been  seriously  interrupted  by  controversies  with 
workmen,  and  this  lends  something  to  the  present 
pause  in  material.  The  general  market  sounds  no 
change  in  recent  prices. 

Boston  had  a  light  business.  The  mills  are  not 
running  out  goods  as  fast  as  they  were  and  some 
orders  have  been  revoked.  The  large  clothing  trade 
has  been  seriously  interrupted  by  controversies  with 
workmen,  and  this  lends  something  to  the  present 
pause  in  material.  The  general  market  sounds  no 
change  in  recent  prices. 

Boston  so  d  1,158,500  pounds  domestic,  including 
370.000  Territory,  at  15(a22c,  and  fiO.OOO  California 
spring  on  private  terms;  also 393,000  Australian  and 
a  small  lot  of  carpet. 

Lima  beans— The  demand  is  Ught,  quoted  at  82.150 
82.20  for  opot. 

Hops— The  feeling  is  somewhat  firmer,  but  there  is 
no  advance.  Country  markets  are  strong  at  20c  for 
choice,  strictly  fancy  21c.  Spot  business  shows  little 
volume.  The  larger  brewers  are  using  deliveries 
upon  former  contracts.  There  have  been  a  few 
straight  sales  for  export,  but  confidence  in  this  line 
is  no  way  emi  hatic  as  yet.  Exports  for  the  week 
1,221  bales,  and  since  September  I,  1892,  from  this 
port  49,650  bales.  Including  Pacifies  for  the  same 
period  last  year,  the  amount  was  46  900  bales.  Spot 
quotations  range  for  b=8t  State  and  Pacific  at  21(321  jkc, 
common  to  prime  ISfflao^c.  The  stock  now  is  almost 
exclusively  last  year's  growth. 

Visible  Supply  of  Grain. 

New  York,  April  10  —The  visible  grain  supply  is 
as  follows:  Wheat,  77,293  000  bushels,  a  decrease  of 
362  000;  corn.  14  915  000  bushels,  an  increase  of  402  000; 
oats,  4,370,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  163,000;  rye! 
889,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  86,000;  barley,  896,000 
bushels,  a  decrease  of  220  000. 

British  Grain  Trade. 

London,  April  10.— The  Mark  Lane  Express  says; 
In  33  markets  there  has  been  6d  Improvement  in  En- 
glish wheat.  In  consequence  of  low  values,  wheat 
has  been  fed  to  stock.  Imports  of  foreign  wheat 
since  harvest  amount  to  8,968,247  quarters,  and  Im- 
ports of  flour  to  4.173,415  qiiarters.  Both  imports  of 
wheat  and  flour  show  a  decrease.  Stocks  have  all 
decreased  since  January. 

California  Fruits  at  Chicago. 

Chicago,  April  11, —California  Dried  Fruits— The 
trade  is  quite  slow.  Jobbers  have  curtailed  their 
purchases  During  the  past  two  months  an  active 
business  was  done.  The  supyos-ition  is  that  country 
merchants  who  were  free  buyers,  have  become  sup- 
p  led  and  are  not  ordering  much  at  present.  Prunes 
have  sufterfd  somewhat  from  competition  with 
foreign  goods  of  this  kind.  There  were  a  number  of 
cars  of  California  prunes  which  had  been  held  for 
some  time  that  were  ordered  closed  out.  And  to 
bring  about  this  result  prices  had  to  be  shaded, 
ttiough  now  the  market  is  said  to  be  steady,  only 
that  it  rules  quiet,  for  buyers  by  taking  ihese  lots 
have  become  pretty  well  stocked  again.  Raisins  are 
a  trifle  weaker.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  hold 
tbein  up,  due  to  the  demand  not  being  equal  to  the 
supply.  Unpeeled  peaches  are  quoted  a  little  lower 
and  said  to  be  dull.  Consumption  is  light,  for  they 
are  too  high  for  the  masses.  Apricots  are  scarce  and 
steady  though  quiet. 

Prunes- 40  to  50  to  the  pound,  in  sacks,  per  lb., 
\2\i@n%c\  50  to  60.  11^0;  CO  to  70,  lie;  70  to  80, 10c; 
8j  to  90,  10c:  90  to  100.  9>^(^;  100  to  120  9c. 

Apricots— New.  choice  to  fancy  in  sacks,  per  lb., 
16@17c;  new  fair  to  good,  16@l6>^c:  reaches,  peeled, 
25-lb  bopjes.  per  lb.,  22@Mc;  peeled,  in  sackn,  20(a22c; 
unpeeled,  Il@12'^;  nectarines,  red,  in  saclts,  per  lb., 
n@12c:  while,  12@13c. 

Oranges— There  was  a  fair  demand  for  sound 
oranges.  For  either  Californias  or  >  lorida  prlcea 
held  about  steady.  Choice  held  at  about  former 
prices.  Ppecked  and  common.  Paciflc  Coast  stork 
has  to  be  discounted.  Some  culls  are  being  daily 
sold  at  auction.  Prices  from  store  for  sound  fruit  are 
quoied  as  follows:  California  oranges,  sound — eed- 
llngs,  128  to  216,  81.75((*2.I5;  250  to  300.  common 
smutty,  81.25@1.60;  Seedling  Riverside.  128  to  216, 
$2@2.25;  2ftQ  to  300,  $1.90;  unsound  75C(StSI..'iO;  Navel, 
200  to  216,  $2  60@2.75;  95  to  176,  $2.76@3;  fancy  to  extra, 
83@3.iO. 

Chicago  Wheat  Markets. 

CHICAGO,  April  11.— Wheat  was  unsettled  and 
nervous  while  fairly  active.  May  opened  l@lKc 
higher,  advanced  2c  more  on  covering  by  shorts  who 
were  scared  by  yesterday's  Government  crop  report. 
At  the  advance  there  was  free  selling  to  take  proflts, 
and  prices  declined  3c.  Then  came  renewed  buying 
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and  a  rally  of  Kio.  cloelng  Bteady  at  l%e  higher  than 

yesterday.  July  opened  iK@lMc  h-gher;  receded 
liic-  rallied  He  and  bo  closed.  Receipts,  158,000 
bushels;  shlpmenu.  24,000.  At  the  close  of  the  mar- 
ket wheat  was  steady. 


General  Produce. 

Extra  choice  in  good  packaees  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
ooolatloM,  while  rery  poor  grades  »eU  less  than  the  lower 


quotations. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  cU  2  91  (o  3  00 

Buit^r   3  76 

Pea  

Kad  

Pink  

Small  White 
Large  White.. 

Um»    3  20  @  - 

Fid  Peai.blk  eye  1  10  M  1  66 

"  BTJTTEE. 
Oal.,    poor  to 

fair,  tt>               16  @  — 

Do  g'd  to  choice    18  &  19 

DoGiltodged...     30  I  21 

Do  Creamery...     20  @  n 

DodoGiltedge.     23  @  - 

Eastern,  ladle. .     15  @  18 

Oal.  Pickled. ...     16  W  17 

Oal.  Keg              16  @  16 

East'rn  On  am'y    19  (9  20 

OHEKBE. 
Oal.  choice 

cream                   <€  H 

Do  fair  to  good.     10  @  11 

Do  Giltedged..     13  &  - 

Dn  Skim              ,8  @  6* 

Tonne  America    llj<i9  "i 
EGGS. 

Oal.  "  a«  U,"  doz    —  @  ~ 

Do  shaky              10®  - 

Do  candled....     20  @  — 

Do  choice              20  @  — 

Do  fresh  laid...     —  (3  20 

Dodos'lcdwhte    —  g  19 

Do  selected            —  @  19 

Outside  prices  for  selected 
large  eggs  and  inside  prices 

for  mixed  slzes-smaU  eggs 
ar«  hard  to  sell. 

FEUD. 

Bran,  ton  16  60@  16  00 

FeedmeaL  26  00®  26  00 

Gr'd  Barley.... 20  OOdit  31  00 


April  IJ.  1893, 
Do,  do    Tery  poor 

and  shriDky  9  @  11c 

BAGS. 
Standard  Calc  Grain, 

Spot  PI  @  6ic 

June  &  July  delivery  6}  @  — 
Fota'oes,  gunnies.. 14  @  16o 

Wool.  3i  lb  30  @  — 

Wool,  4  lb  38  (S  - 

HOPS. 

1892,  fair   16  @  - 

CirioA   17  W  — 

Oboioe   18  @  — 

FLODE. 
Rxtra.dty  mlUs  3  90  @  — 
Do  country  m'ls.3  90  (<t 

Superfine   2  60 

NUTS— Jobbing. 
Walnuts,  bard 

shell.  CaL  lb..  6  @ 
Do  soft  shell...  13  @ 
Do  papt^r-ehell . .  10  @ 
Almonds,  sftshl    12  @ 

Paper  shell   1^  @ 

HardsheU   7@ 

BrazU   10  @ 

Pecans,  small..      8  @ 

Do  large   14  @ 

Peanuts   H@ 

Pllberta   10  & 

Hickory   7  @ 

Ohestnuta   8  @ 

ONIONS. 

SilversUn   2  00  @  2  26 

POTATOES. 

River  Eeds         1  25  @  1  40 

Early  Rose,  oti.  1  26  @  1  40 

Peerless   1  2S  (g  1  76 

Do  do  Oregon. .  1  60  «t  3  00 

Swe«t   1  60  @  1  75 

OregonBurhank  1  60  @  I  76 
Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
money. 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz          7  00  ^  8  00 

Roosters,  old. . .  6  60  @  7  00 


3  00 


Middlings  19  60@  33  00  Do  young   7  60  ®  9  00 

Oil  Cake  Meal..  @  35  OO  Broilers,  small.  4  60  (H  6  00 

HAY.  Do  large  6  CO  S  7  00 

Compressed  ...  7  00®  10  00  Fryers   6  00  @  7  60 

Wheat,  per  ton.  S  00«*      -  ^Ducks  7  00  @760 

Do  choice     . . .  @  12  00  Do  large   8  00  ®950 

Wheat  and  oaU  7  00@  10  00  (Geese,  pair         2  60  M  2  76 

WlldOata          7  00®  9  00  iTurkeys,  gobl'r.     30®  21 

Cultivated  do..  6  00(8  9  00  Turkeys,  hens..     20  @  21 

Barley   7  00@  8  60  Do  dressed  .  . .     20  (a  2J 

Alfalfa   8  00@  10  60  i   All  kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 

Olover   7  00@  9  00  [or  small,  sell  at  less  tha^ 

Straw,  bale   36@      60  quoted;  if  large  and  in  good 

GRAIN,  ETC.  coudition,  they  sell  Tor  more 

Barley,  feed,  ctl   80  (g  than  quoted. 

Do  good    82i®    

Do  choice   85  (i  —  87S I  Manhattan  Egg 

Do  brewing          92»@  1  02J   Food  (Red  Ball 


Do  Ohevalier. . .   90  # 

DodoGiltedge.l  16  @  

Buckwheat  1  76  @  2  00 

Com,  white.... 1  06  @  1  07i 

YeUow,  large... 1  Hi@  1  16 

Do  small  1  12i@  1  15 

Oats,  milling...  1  40  @  1  60 

Feed,  choice....!  40  (S  1  45 

Do  good  1  3'i®  'Cal  sm'k'd  beef.  10 

Do  fair  1  30  ffl  'Hums.  Cal   145® 

Do  common....!  2S  &  iDo Eastern   145@ 

Surprise  !  50  @   SEEDS. 

Black  feed  1  024®  !  ISjiAlfalfa   10  <§ 


Brand)  in  100- 
tb.  Cabiueta...     -  @!1  60 
PROVISIONS, 
Oal.  bacon, 
heavy,  per  lb. 

Medium  

Ught  

Lard  

Cal  sm'k'd  beef. 


13  @ 
14!@ 


Gray  1  25  @ 

Rye  1  10  @ 

Wheat,  milling 

Oi'tedged. ....  1  30  @ 
Shipping.choicel  25  @ 

Off  Grades  !  05  ffl 

Sonora  1  20  @ 

WOOL. 

Nevada,  per  lb   16 

San    Joaquin  and 
Southern, 

year's  staple  10 

Do  Short  Wools  12 


1  30 
1  13 


1  12i 

!  30 


Olover,  Red          16  @ 

White   30  C<* 

Flaxseed   31(8 

Hemp   im 

Ifu  brown   5  (oc 

HONEY-1892  Crop 
White  c<'mb, 

2- lb  frame  

Do  do  l-lt>  frame 
White  extracted 

Amber  do  

Dark  do  

Beeswax,  lb.... 


9i@ 

nil 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected,  in  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 


quotations. 

Limes,  Hex  ....  4  00  @  4  50 

Do  Cal   75  a  1  00 

Lemons,  box....  2  60  (3  3  75 
Do  Sicily  choice  4  60  S  6  00 

Apples   35  (9  66 

Do  Good   75  @  1  36 

Do  Extra  choice  1  60  @  2  00 

PeraimmO  'B          60  @  1  00 

Oranges,  pr  bx- 

Navels.Rlver'de  3  00  @  2  60  |Do,  Button. 
Do,  Butte  Co. , .     —  @     —  Tomatoes,  box . 
Seedl'g.Blver'de  1  35  @  1  50  fitrtng  Beans... 

Do,  Fresno          1  25  @  1  50  iRhubarh.  hx  

Do,  Butt'i  Co. . .     — @    —  Green  Peas 


April  12,  1393. 
Pannlps,  otL . . .  1  00  @  !  25 
Peppers,  dry,  lb  5 

Turnips,  ctl   — 

Cabbage.  100  ks 

Garlic.  19  tt)  

Cauliflower  

Celery   50 

Mushrooms,^  lb 
i  Ho,  Common.. . 


Extra  choice  fruit  for  special 
purposes  sells  at  an  advance 
on  ontslde  quotations 

Beets,  sk   -  a  60 

Oanrots,  sk   50  (3  60 

Okia,diy.  t>....    ni^  - 


Asparagus,  box . 
f^ucumbers.  doz 
New  Potatoes.. 
Artichokes,  doz 
[Eggplant,  lb.... 


Live  Stock. 


BBKF.  I  MTTTTON. 

bUU  ted  Um-  Wethers.... 

Grass  fed,  extra.  jEwes., 

First  qusility  6 

Beooun  quality  5 

Third  quality  4i| 

Bulls  and  thin  Oows...S  i 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  5i^ 

Do  flght  7  I 

Dairy  7 


6i'Do  Spring  10  @!1 

HOGS 

klght,  «  lb,  oents.'....  619— 

Medium   7  «— 

Heavy  7 

Soft   6  @- 

IFeeden  tiA— 

s»^lr  Hogs.   6  (»— 

iDreased  9i@10 


Onr  Agents. 

J.  C.  Hoae — San  Francisco. 
K.  Q  BaiLKY— San  Francisco. 
F.  D.  Holman— California. 
QWJ.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 
Sajtcel  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Cal. 
A.  C.  GoDFBKY— Oregon. 

K.  H.  ScHAKFFLS— El  Dorado  and  Amador  Co'i. 

C.  E.  RoBKBTSON— Hnmboiat  Co. 

E.  R.  Jenkins,  Del  Norte  Co. 

T.  B.  Li  SixuB— Mendocino  and  Lake  coontles. 


Hay  Freising. 

II  you  are  interested  in  pressing  hay  write  Truman 
Hooker  &  Co.,  San  I'  rancisoc.  They  will  save  you  money 


A  WORD  ABOUT  THE  "RURAL." 


TO  RURAL  SUBSCRIBERS: 

The  Rural  Press  appeals  to  its  readers  to  assist  in  the  work 
of  extending  its  circulation.  If  you  have  friends  or  neighbors  who 
are  not  but  who  ought  to  be  readers  of  the  Rural,  please  give  us 
their  names  and  we  will  send  them  sample  copies  of  the  paper 
with  subscription  blanks. 

If  any  subscriber  of  the  Rural  will  send  us  three  new  names, 
accompanied  by  cash,  for  one  year  in  advance  ($2.40  each),  we 
will  advance  his  own  subscription  one  year  on  our  books.  Or  if 
he  will  send  us  one  new  name  with  payment  in  advance  for  one 
year  we  will  advance  his  subscription  four  months  on  our  books. 

To  any  present  subscriber  or  member  of  his  family  who  will 
undertake  to  act  as  local  agent  for  the  Rural  in  the  way  of  getting 
new  names  and  collecting  from  old  subscribers  we  will  give  liberal 
cash  commissions.  A  young  woman  in  one  of  the  central  counties 
of  the  State  averages,  by  thus  acting  for  us,  a  monthly  cash  income 
of  $15.00  without  neglecting  her  domestic  duties. 

The  paper  is  putting  forth  renewed  efforts  to  answer  the 
demand  for  a  journal  clean  and  pure  in  tone,  independent  and 
intelligent  in  its  dealings  with  public  questions,  thorough  and 
practical  in  its  treatment  of  agricultural,  horticultural  and  live-stock 
subjects  and  careful  and  accurate  in  its  market  reports.  It  has 
within  the  past  year  taken  on  a  new  editorial  department — "  From 
an  Independent  Standpoint  " — which  deals  with  public  questions  of 
political  character  without  partisan  bias.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
writer  of  this  department  to  tell  the  exact  truth  about  public  ques- 
tions and  public  men,  without  regard  to  party  faith  or  partisan 
effect.  It  seeks  to  give  the  reader  straightforward  statements  of 
fact  and  the  best  results  of  a  sober,  non-partisan  judgment. 

The  chief  strength  of  the  Rural  is  the  friendship  which  has 
grown  up  between  its  readers  and  itself.    Confident  in  that  friend 
ship,  it  appeals  to  them  to  speak  a  good  word  for  it  whenever  they 


can. 


Address  all  communications  to  the  Rural 
Press,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


REGULATE  THE 
STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

Ajn> 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  REtlABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

IndlceBtlon,  BlUouBneM,  Headache,  Oonatl^ 

BfttloB,  l>j«pepBl»,  Chronic  Liver  Troableft, 
UxlneMis  Bad  Complexion,  l^ysentcrr, 
OffenftlTe  Breath,  and  all  dlftordera  of  the 
Blom*eh,  Liver  and  Bowel*. 

Rip&ns  Tabulee  contain  nothing  Injarlona  to 
the  mo0t  delicate  constitution.  Fleaaant  to  take, 
eafe,  efitectuaL   Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  dru^frlBts.  A  trial  bottle  sent  t^nuUl 
on  receipt  of  f&  cents.  Addreas 
THE  RIPAN8  CHEMICAL  CO..T 
10  SPRUCE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Sbonld  ooosult 
DEWEY  &  00. 
ericau 


California  Inventors"! 

Ajn>  Foreign  Patent  Houciroas,  for  obtaining  Patents 
ftnd  Oaveata.    Establlghed  in  1860.   Their  long  ezperlenoe  as 

Iournalistfl  and  large  practice  as  Patent  attomoys  enables 
hem  to  offer  Padflo  Cfoast  Inventors  tar  better  serrloe  than 
Iber  oan  obtain  elsewhere  Send  for  free  olroulars  of  Intot- 
mfeuoii..   No  220  Market  Bt.,  San  FrancUco  OaL 


BUSINESS  OOLLEGE, 

34  POST  ST.,  8.  F. 
T7H>B  BBVBNTT  -  FIVB  DOI.I.AR8  THIS 
f  College  Inrtracts  Id  Shorthand,  TypcWrittni,  Book- 
keeping, Tele^ftphjf,  Penmuiehlp,  DrawlnK,  kll  the 
KngUeh  brunches,  and  eTerythlng  pertaining  to  bugloeaa 
loi  ail  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  rire 
Indlrldual  Instruction  to  all  onr  pupils.  Our  school  hit 
Iks  rradnates  In  every  part  o(  ths  State. 
gr  SutS  FOK  CUOULAK. 

K,  F.  HIALI),  Prsstfdsoi 
0.  8.  HALKT.  Secretary.  rrmiam 


-  SpPBBIOa  WOOD  AND 


FACTORY: 

Cor.  Jefferson  ft  First  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal, 

MANUrACTUBKBS  OF 

ACID,  ALKALINE  AND  WATER-PROOF 
PAINTS, 

Superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  market  for 

IRON,  WOOD  AND  TIN. 

Dnequaled  for  Submerged  Timbers.   Red  and  Brown 
Paints  for  Roofs,  Warebousee,  Stables,  Fences. 
Etc^  mixed  Ready  tor  Use.  Also, 
Sheathing  Paper,  Portable  Cal- 
ifornia Mastic  Roofing, 
the  Best  in  the 
Market 
for 

tJfT>  UNEQCXLXD  FOB 

Teredo-Proof  Pile 
Covering. 

This  Company  also  Ifanufoctnres  a  Maltnlne 

Compound  for 

REVDERIHO    BOOTS    AND  SHOES 
WATERPROOF. 

The  same  is  a  superior  article  for  Preserving  Harness 
rendering  it  Imperrious  to  Moisture  and 
keeping  it  always  pliable  and  soft. 

Send  to  Faetorr.  Jeffarson  and  First  Street*. 
Okkland  ;  for  8»mptea  »nd  Prices. 


RUSHFORD  FARM  WAGONS 

I.IOHTK8T    DRAFT  WAGONS 
IN    THa  WURLD. 

EVERY  ONE  GUARANTEED. 
TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.. 

8AN   FRANOISOO   AND  FRESNO. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

CHURNS 


Largest  Stock  and  Best  Assortment  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 

Including  the  LUest  Improved 


Entire  Top  Opens — A  Great  Advantage  and  Convenience. 

—  AI.80  THK  — 

Stoddard  Barrel  Churns, 

Butter  Workers, 
PRINTERS  AND  MOLDS. 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  Improved 
Dairy  Machinery. 

G.  O.  WIOKSON  &  00. 

.S  4  6  Front  St  ,  San  Fraricisoo. 
22lSouih  Broad  wav,  Los  Angeles. 
141  Front  S:.,  Portland,  Or. 


lALIFORNIA  »;RUITS 


HOW  TO  enow  THEM. 

K  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GKEATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

Bmboi^riDK  the  EzpeHenoe  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  SuccesBful  Growers,  and  ConstitutiDg  sTnui- 
worthy  Guide  by  which  the  Iuexi>eneDCod 
may  Succeaafully  Produce  the  Fniits 
for  wi.lch  OaUfomlft  Is  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomology, 
University  of  Calllomla;  Horticultural  Editor  Paoifio 
Rural  Prsss,  San  Francisco;  Secretary  California 
State  Horticultural  Society;  President  Call- 
fornia  State  Floral  Society;  President 
San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society. 

Large  Octavo— 599  Pages,  Filiy  lUnsiralel 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 

PDBLISHID  BT 

THE  DBWBY  PUBLISHING  OO.. 
PuBLisHBBS  Paoifio  Rubal  Psbss, 

no  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street 

SAN  rRANOISOO,  OAL. 


OBANQE  CULTURE  IN  CALIPORNIA, 

Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange  Is 
•xtendine  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  book  Klvlog  the  results  of  experience  lo  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  I'^ngestpnr- 
sueH  will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

" unuige  Culture  in  California"  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  Is  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  etc. 

The  book  Is  sent  poet-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
oeots  per  oopy.  In  cloth  binding.  Address  DEWEY  PUB- 
UaHINO  CO.,  Publishers  "  Paolllc  Rural  Press,"  2M 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Acids  of  Fruits. 

Mr.  George  W.  Johnson,  in  bis  Chemistry 
of  the  World,  says  in  describing  the  "  vege 
table  food  of  the  world:" 

"  The  grateful  acid  of  the  rhubarb  leaf 
arises  from  the  malic  acid  and  binoxalate  of 
potash  which  it  contains;  the  acidity  of  the 
lemon,  orange  and  other  species  of  the 
genus  Citrus  is  caused  by  the  abundance  of 
citric  acid  which  their  juice  contains;  that  of 
the  cherry,  plum,  apple  and  pear  from  the 
malic  acid  in  their  pulp;  that  of  gooseberries 
and  currants,  black,  red  and  white,  from  a 
mixture  of  malic  and  citric  acids;  that  of  the 
grape  from  a  mixture  of  malic  and  tartaric 
acids;  that  of  the  mango  from  citric  acid  and 
a  very  fugitive  essential  oil;  that  of  the  tam- 
arind from  a  mixture  of  citric,  malic  and 
tartaric  acids;  the  flavor  of  asparaeus  from 
aspartic  acid,  found  also  in  the  root  of  the 
marshmallow;  and  that  of  the  cucumber 
from  a  peculiar  poisonous  ingredient  called 
fungin,  which  is  found  in  all  fungi,  and  is 
the  cause  of  the  cucumber  being  offensive  to 
some  stomachs.  It  will  be  observed  that 
rhubarb  is  the  only  fruit  which  contains 
binoxalate  of  potash  in  conjunction  with  an 
acid. 

"  It  is  this  ingredient  which  renders  this 
fruit  so  wholesome  at  the  early  commence- 
ment of  the  summer,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
wise  provisions  of  nature  for  supplying  a 
blood  purifier  at  a  time  when  it  is  likely  to 
be  most  needed.  Beet  root  owes  its  nutri- 
tious quality  to  about  nine  per  cent  of  sugar 
which  it  contains,  and  its  flavor  to  a  peculiar 
substance  containing  nitrogen  mixed  with 
pectic  acid.  The  carrot  owes  its  fattening 
powers  also  to  sugar,  and  its  flavor  to  a  pe- 
culiar fatty  oil;  the  horse  radish  derives  its 
flavor  and  blistering  power  from  a  volatile 
acrid  oil.    The  Jerusalem  artichoke  contains 


14X  per  cent  of  sugar  and  three  per  cent  of 
inulm  (a  variety  of  starch),  besides  gum  and 
a  peculiar  substance  to  which  its  flavor  is 
owing;  and  lastly  garlic  and  the  rest  of  the 
onion  family  derive  their  peculiar  odor  from 
a  yellowish,  volatile  acrid  oil,  but  they  are 
nutritious  from  containing  nearly  half  their 
.weight  of  gummy  and  glutinous  substances 
not  yet  clearly  defined." 

A  Natural  Barometer.— One  of  the 
most  remarkable  geological  substances 
found  in  any  pary  of  the  world  is  a  stone  be- 
lieved to  be  peculiar  to  Finland,  where  it  oc- 
curs in  many  localities,  its  peculiar  property 
being  a  natural  barometer,  curiously  fore- 
telling, by  the  change  of  color,  the  probable 
character  of  the  weather  in  the  near  future. 
It  is  known  by  the  name  of  semakuir,  and 
is  said  to  turn  black  shortly  before  an  ap- 
proaching rain,  while  in  fine  weather  it  is 
mottled  with  spots  of  white.  For  a  long 
time  this  interesting  phenomenon  was  a 
mystery,  but  an  analysis  of  the  stone  shows 
it  to  be  a  fossil  mixed  with  clay  and  contain- 
ing a  portion  of  rock  salt  and  nitre.  This 
fact  being  known  the  explanation  of  the 
changes  was  easy;  that  is.  the  salt  absorbing 
the  moisture,  turned  black  when  the  condi- 
tions were  favorable  for  rain,  while  the  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  would  as  naturally 
bring  out  the  salt  from  the  interior  of  the 
stone  in  white  spots  on  the  surface. — Stone. 

Complimentary  Samples. 

Pergooa  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  reqaeeted  to 
ezunlDe  Its  oonteota,  terms  of  subscription,  and  g:lve  It 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  In 
oircuIat!ag  the  Journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  Its  Influence  In 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  In  ad- 
vance, 6  mos  ,  $1  10  moB.,  $2;  15  mos.,  *3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  11  ordered  soon  enough.  II  already 
a  subsoriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  othe.-s. 


AUCTION  SALEI 

VALUABLE  LANDS. 

20,000  Acres  in  Subdivisions,  Rancho  Las  Posas,  Ventura  Co ,  Cal. 
THE  LAS  POSAS  LAND  AND  WATER  COMPANY 

Will  offer  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  at  public  auction,  at  the 
Hueneme  Public  Hall,  in  the  Town  of  Hueneme,  Ventura  County, 
California,  beginning  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  day  of  May,  1893,  and 
continuing  the  sale  from  day  to  day,  but  not  longer  than  three  days 
thereafter,  all  of  the  unsold  lands  of  the  company,  consisting  of  sub- 
divisions of  the  Rancho  Las  Posas,  ranging  in  area  from  three  acres 
to  fifteen  hundred  acres  each,  and  embracing  some  of  the  FINEST 
LANDS  In  Ventura  County,  and  now  under  good  cultivation;  well 
supplied  with  roads,  schools,  water  and  telephone  lines;  distant  five 
to  eight  miles  from  Saticoy,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  from 
nine  to  sixteen  miles  from  Hueneme,  the  principal  seaport.  Each 
tract  has  apportioned  to  it  stock  in  a  corporation  holding  the  water- 
rights  and  pipe-line  system,  by  which  all  of  the  subdivisions,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  are  supplied  with  water  for  domestic  and  stock  pur- 
poses, irrigation  not  being  required.  Terms  Of  Sale:  Ten  per  cent 
of  the  purchase  money  on  day  of  sale;  balance  of  one-third  of  the 
purchase  money  within  ten  days  after  sale,  the  remaining  two-thirds 
to  be  paid  in  three  equal  annual  installments  of  one-third  thereof 
each,  bearing  interest  from  date  of  sale  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent 
per  annum,  payable  annually,  and  secured  by  mortgage  of  the 
premises;  or  a  discount  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the  deferred 
payments  will  be  allowed  for  cash.  The  sales  will  be  subject  to  ex- 
isting leases  expiring  November  i,  1893,  company  reserving 
the  rents  for  the  present  year,  but  will  pay  all  taxes  for  the  year 
1893-4.  No  bid  for  any  parcel  will  be  accepted,  unless  it  be  at 
least  eighty  per  cent  of  the  price  fixed  for  such  parcel  by  the  schedule 
now  in  force. 


..Maps  and  Schedules  of  Prices  May  Be  Obtained.. 
 By  Application  To  


P.  W.  GBRBBRDING, 


n  EM  STEEL  WIND  MILL 


VJ 


WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES. 

Never  Rcqalres  Olliog  or  Olimbing;  of  Tower«. 


SEND  FOR, 
OATALOQUE.... 
MAILED  FREE. 


Guaranteed  more  durable  without  oil  than  other  mills  that  are  oiled. 
Pfactically,  theee  mills  require  no  attention.  Trult  a  Gem.  and  worth  its 
weight  in  Gold  It  combines  beauty,  strength,  durability  and  simplicity.  Gov 
erna  1  self  pe  feotly,  is  easily  erectrd  and  is  sold  on  its  m'tri's;  in  fact,  it  is  the 
best  mill  on  earth.  They  are  geared  back  three  to  one— ihe  wheel  mating  three 
revolutions  to  one  stroke  of  pump— making  them  run  In  the  lightest  wind  or 
breczo.  The  mill  is  made  entirely  of  S  eel  an  1  cast  Iron.  Each  oue  of  Our  Gem 
Wind  Mills  \i  warranted.  It  not  satisfactory,  freight  will  be  paid  b  <th  ways  and 
money  refunded.   We  also  carry  Pumps  of  all  klnda.  Taoka,  Pipe 

^"^^^■eSlEto.  WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  «^^i?,tfof.S?:S,-: 


Simplicity,  |  \^ 

Convenience,  f)/  ,  . 

^"''^'''^y*  /SiM^  American 

Trinmph 

in 

Mechanism! 

For  Cutting  Any  Kind  of  Grass,  Alfalfa  or  Hoop  Poles 

it  Has  No  Equal. 


FEATURES:  Wide  Track,  Steel  Guards  and  Steel 
E[nife  Head,  Foot  Lever  Attachment, 
Hoisting  Lever,  Pipe  Frame,  Hinge 
Tongue  Relieving  Spring. 

fi^^  These  are  all  new  and  indispensable  features  and 
they  will  be  found  only  on  this  Superb 
and  Triumphant  American  Machine. 

THREE  SIZES— 4  feet  6  inches,  6  feet,  and  special 
wide  cut. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Circular. 

ALLISON,  NEPP  &  CO., 

Southeast  Oorner  Market  and  Main  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES, 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


Thla  la  the  Standard  Work  on  tbe  Ralaln  Induatry  In  California.  It  baa  been 
approved  by  Prof.  Hllgard,  Prof.  Wlokaon,  Mr.  Obae.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Ralaln  Qrowars. 

Sold  only  by  tbe  DBWET  PUBLISHINQ  CO.  or  Its  Agenta  at  Ibe  uniform  price  of 
$8-00,  poatage  prepaid.  Ordera  abould  be  addressed: 


THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Market  St.,  San  Franoisoo. 


A.  T.  DKWET. 


W.  B.  EWBE. 


6.  H.  STRONQ. 


DEWBir    <Sc  OO.'S 


Fateal  ^{euf . 


BSTABLI&HED  1863. 


Inventors  on  the  Faotfio  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old 
experienced,  first-class  Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  edi- 
torial, scientific  and  Patent  Law  Library,  and  record  of  ori^al  oases  in  our  ofiice,  we  hav« 
}ther  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  Th« 
mformation  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent 
axamination  of  Patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  of 
Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  ofteDi  to  give  advice  which  will  save  inventors  the 
ixpenae  of  applying  for  Patent*  apon  inventions  which  are  not  new.    Cironlars  of  advice  sent 

or  receipt  of  postage.    Address  DEWEY  &  CO..  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  Si^  S.  F. 
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form  a 


DIRECT  WIRES. 

This  Company  transmits  and  delivkrs  messages  only  on 
oondlilons  limiting  Its  liability,  which  have  been  assented  to  by  the 
eader  of  the  following  message. 

Krroni  can  be  guarded  against  only  by  repeating  a  meassge  back  to 
the  sending  station  for  comparison,  aod  the  Company  wlU  not  hold 
itself  llab'e  for  errors  or  delays  in  transmission  or  delivery  of 

JOHN  W.  MACKAY,  President. 

W.  a  VAN  HORNE,  Vice-Presid«nt. 


PROMPT  SERVICE. 

unrepeateo  ME8SAOC8,  beyood  the  amount  of  tolls  paid 
thereon;  nor  in  any  case  where  the  claim  is  not  presented  In  writing 
within  sixty  days  after  sending  the  meesage. 

This  is  an  i  NREPEATKn  messaue,  aod  Is  delivered  by  re<|uest  of 
the  sender  under  th^  conditions  named  above. 

CHAS.  R.  HOH.MER,  General  Manaqer. 
L.  W.  8T0RRF;R.  Sui-erintendent. 

Received  at   San    Francuco,  Oal. 


215  Vr.  Ar.  Hy.  28  Paid. 


Akron,  Ohio,  March  14th,  1893. 
Truman,  Hooker  &  Co., 


San  Francisco. 


6 '27  p.m. 


PAY 
will 


ONE  THOUSAND 
prove  that 
you    is     not  the 
Buckeye  machine. 


DOLLARS  reward  to 
the  Buckeye  Mower 
genuine     and  only 


any  one 
as  sold 
original 


who 
by 


Aultman,    Miller  &  Co. 


KIW  YORK 

BOSTON 

pa;LADKLPHIA 


CIIICAOO 

MT.  LOCIH 

DENVER 


WPATBONIZB   tSLVK  COMPKTITION. 

Tbe  Lines  of  the  Paolflo  Postal  TeleRrapb  Cable  Co.,  and  Ita  connections,  reach 

LOUISVILLE  MONTREAL  VANCOUVER.  SCaTTLE 

SAVANNAH  QUEBEC  VICTORIA  TACOMA 

llNCINNATi  HALIFAX  PORTTOWNSEND  PORTLA.VD 

AND  INTEH.MEDIATE  POINTS. 

Direct  Ooonectlon  at  Mew  York  and  Uaneo  with  the  Commercial  Cable  Oo, 


SACKAMEKTO 

STOCKTON 

FRESNO 


I.ns  ANOELES 

RIVERSIDE 

SAN  UEBNARDIKO 


H.C.SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, tfoSSn^a? 


THE    BK«T    PrrVKKIZ^R   IN    THE  WORLD 

HORTICULTURISTS  AND  FARMERS,  TRY  IT  I 


MORGAN 


Haoy  thousauds  of  th*B« 
macblneR  iiru  being  used  to 
dav  through  )Ut  Dt^urly  i^rery 
t{ra«8-Krowiug  country  of  the 

UDlTtflHe. 


B:Pl!.OiALLT    AU-fTBO    FOB   OROHARDS    AND  TINETARD8 

Considering  tbe  Immense  amount  of  labor  done  the  draft  1b  very  light. 


MKNO    FOR   OATAI.OGDE8    AND  CIECCI.AR8 
OF   ALL   A.RTI0LK3   HEREIN  SHOWN. 


WHY  IT 

It  haa  our  sied-mnner  tooth  to  prerent  aoratohing,  It  has  no  jar  on  the  thllla  In  dumping.  Itt  thilla 
work  aa  freely  aa  thoee  oo  a  carriage.  It«  otclUa  ing  cleaner  keeps  tbt  h»y  fiom  roiling  and  worklog 
out  into  the  wheela.  The  OBclUaiing  cleaner  has  a  leTrr  in  leat  spring  Bunport  lo  that  the  operator  can 
raiw  tbe  ciMner  anna  by  prenlog  on  the  leTsr  with  bi>  foot  while  titting  on  th.  aMt.  Tb.  laka,  all  in 
aU,  U  better  aod  will  give  lMtt«  aaUafMtiaa  than  any  other  rake 
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The  New. Perry  House. 

The  great  ferries,  which  for  nearly  twenty  years  have 
received  and  landed  their  passengers  at  or  near  the  foot  of 
Market  street,  are  the  chief  connecting  links  between  the 
metropolis  and  the  outer  world.  It  is  true  that  many  gain 
access  to  San  Francisco  by  the  Golden  Gate  and  by  rail 
along  the  peninsula,  of  which  the  metropolis  occupies  the 
northern  end,  but  very  few  do  not  use  the  ferries  at  some 
pointof  their  journeying.  The  ferry  conveniences  are,  then, 
of  interest  and  importance  to  the  whole  population  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  not  the  peculiar  property  of  the  thou- 
sands of  commuters  who  seek  their  suburban  homes 
through  its  well-guarded  gateways. 

The  old  aggregation  of  sheds  with  barn-like  architecture, 
with  interior  walls  besplendent  with  baking  powder  adver- 


page.  It  is  designed  to  be  a  union  ferry  house  and  thus 
will  accommodate  the  several  ferries  plying  to  different 
points  on  the  bay  shores.  The  outside  dimensions  will  be 
850x150  feet,  and  the  general  cornice-line  will  be  50  feet 
above  the  base.  Three  entrances  will  extend  the  entire 
length  of  the  building,  and  a  like  number  of  grand  stair- 
cases will  lead  to  both  of  the  upper  floors.  These  en- 
trances will  have  three  large  arches  extending  through 
both  stories,  and  from  the  central  arch  in  each  entrance 
there  will  be  a  staircase  to  the  second  floor.  The  entrances 
will  project  35  feet  from  the  seawall,  and  thus  break  the 
long  line  of  the  building.  The  arches  will  be  one  on 
either  side  of  the  main  entrance  and  the  third  in  the 
center.  On  each  side  of  the  arches  will  be  great  Corin- 
thian columns  21  feet  in  circumference.  The  whole  front 
of  the  ground-floor  will  be  crossed  by  a  continuous  arcade. 


THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


What  Has  Been  Done  Can  Be  Done. 


The  Rdeal  Pbess  presents  this  week  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  review  of  the  poultry  interests  of  Sonoma 
county,  and  particularly  of  that  portion  adjacent  to  Peta- 
luma.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  twofold :  First,  to 
furnish  in  an  adequate  manner  a  statement  of  the  magni- 
tude and  local  importance  of  the  industry,  and  second,  to 
illustrate  by  practical  examples  the  pecuniary  profit  to  be 
derived  from  its  pursuit. 

Results  have  been  surprising.  A  comfortable  income  is 
derived  by  poultry-raisers  on  an  original  investment  of 
less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
farmer  or  farmer's  wife  about  Petaluma  who  does  not  find 
poultry  rearing  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  profit,  in  addi- 
tion to  regular  farm  and  household  pursuits,  on  an  outlay 


VNION  DEPOT  AND  FERRY  HOV5E 

■^SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIPORNIA^^~— 


tisemeuts,  with  ceilings  festooned  with  cobwebs  and  floors 
soaked  with  bilge  water  has  for  years  been  not  only  a 
municipal  disgrace  but  an  afi'air  unworthy  of  the  State. 
This  has  not  particularly  impressed  the  commuter.  He 
always  enters  and  leaves  the  ferry  house  with  horizontal 
coat-tails,  and  if  his  course  led  him  through  even  a 
more  desolute  structure  he  would  not  notice  the  good  in- 
tentions on  the  floor  nor  tarry  long  enough  to  note  the 
rise  of  temperature.  The  commuter  is  a  straight  line,  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  points  and  the  media  per- 
meated do  not  count.  But  to  the  intrant  from  the  interior 
of  the  coast  or  from  the  distant  world  the  ferry  inconven- 
iences of  San  Francisco  have  always  been  a  surprise,  a  dis- 
appointment— an  insult. 

Probably  while  San  Francisco  had  a  system  of  wharves 
which  could  be  fairly  counted  a  disgrace  to  a  salmon  can- 
nery it  was  impractical  to  do  anything  decent  in  ferry 
landings.  As,  however,  the  water  front  belongs  to  the 
State,  the  city  is  not  chargeable  with  the  long-endured 
outrage  to  the  traveling  and  commercial  classes.  For 
years  the  work  of  sea-wall  and  pier  building  has  been 
pursued  and  the  ferry  improvement  has  been  finally 
reached.  How  this  improvement  was  finally  secured  and 
the  expenditure  inyolved  are  discussed  at  length  on  an- 
other page.  In  this  place  we  merely  mean  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  very  creditable  structure  which  is  now  pro- 
jected on  the  general  lines  shown  in  the  engraving  on  this 


a  covered  passage-way  leading  directly  to  the  ticket  ofiices, 
baggage- rooms,  etc. 

Surmounting  the  center  of  the  facade  will  be  a  tower  of 
250  feet.  To  support  this  a  separate  foundation  is  needed. 
The  tower  will  not  only  be  the  first  object  to  meet  the  eye 
of  the  passenger  on  the  ferry-boat,  but  will  serve  as  a  clock - 
tower  and  beacon,  visible  for  many  miles.  The  tower  will 
be  made  of  iron  and  steel,  and  will  not  only  be  fire-proof, 
but  earthquake-proof  as  well. 

The  first  floor  will  be  divided  into  various  waiting-rooms, 
baggage-rooms,  postoflSce,  and  express  office.  The  second 
floor  will  in  a  measure  be  a  duplicate  of  the  first,  and  will 
be  so  constructed  to  accommodate  passengers  to  or  from 
the  upper  decks  of  the  ferry-boats.  On  this  floor  the  re- 
freshment-rooms will  be  located,  and  also  the  offices  of  the 
Harbor  Commissioners.  The  principal  feature  of  the 
second  floor  is  a  corridor  50  feet  in  width,  and  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  building.  The  exterior  face  of 
the  building  will  be  of  Roman  brick  and  terra-cotta,  with 
a  base  of  granite.  The  interior  face  will  be  of  glazed  and 
enamel  bricks. 


Thb  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  experimenting 
with  sugar  beets  from  California  and  finds  that  our  beet 
"  contains  a  high  percentage  of  sugar."  "  California," 
says  the  report,  "  is  th«  most  promising  State  in  the  Union 
for  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar." 


that  is  really  little  or  nothing.  In  other  words,  one  who 
wishes  to  make  a  specialty  of  poultry  raising  can,  by  pro- 
curing a  flock  of  500  and '  necessary  appliances  for  less 
than  $1000,  place  entire  dependence  upon  the  output  of 
his  yard  as  an  independent  source  of  income  sufficient  for 
any  man  of  modest  habits  and  reasonable  requirements; 
or  the  housewife  can,  by  a  little  attention  to  poultry,  sup- 
ply her  own  table  and  ber  own  purse  with  money  sufficient 
for  her  small  needs,  outside  of  the  regular  revenue  from 
agriculture  or  horticulture. 

These  things  are  not  new,  or  ought  not  to  be.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that  there  is 
money  in  poultry.  Of  course,  intelligence  and  conscien- 
tious attention  must  be  applied,  or  failure  will  result.  No 
one  can  buy  a  flock,  turn  the  hens  loose,  let  them  shift 
for  themselves,  lay  golden  eggs,  find  buyers,  make  sales, 
and  turn  over  the  proceeds  to  the  owner  with  a  cluck  of 
satisfaction.  Hens  lay,  and  you  must  do  the  rest.  The 
business  manager  is  just  as  important  a  factor  in  the  poul- 
try yard  as  the  business  hen.  The  only  biped,  feathered 
or  unfeathered,  that  has  an  unquestioned  right  to  loaf  in 
the  poultry  yard  is  the  rooster.  All  others  must  scratch 
gravel. 

Potatoes  are  not  as  high  as  they  were,  but  are  still 
pretty  well  up.  Substantial  profits  are  to  be  obtained  at 
present  prices. 
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Tbe  Week. 

The  week .  has  brought  the  first  real  good  promise  of 
summer,  the  first  intimation  that  there  might  be  haying 
and  harvest,  ripe  fruits  and  shade  that  would  be  grateful. 
Of  course  the  calculating  mind  has  seen  these  things  in 
the  dense  growth  of  field,  the  bloom  of  tree  and  the  foliage 
of  the  forest,  but  to  the  common  man  no  realizing  sense  of 
these  things  comes  until  there  is  a  certain  temper  in  the 
air  which  brings  the  butterfly  from  the  chrysalis,  the  rose 
from  the  bud,  and  causes  a  man  to  unbutton  his  vest.  Such 
tokens  of  summer  have  come,  and  it  does  not  lessen  their 
gentle  charm  to  read  that  ia  the  cyclone  belt  another 
dozen  towns  have  sought  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  in 
far-off  Zante  the  great  predicted  earthquake  wrought  sad 
havoc.  We  have  indeed  a  region  of  perpetual  quiet;  ac- 
cording to  the  daily  papers,  even  Cleveland's  lightning 
does  not  strike  an  office-seeker. 

The  Mendocino  Board  of  Horticulture  finds  that  the 
county  is  infested  with  the  following  pests  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  be  alarming  :  San  Jose  scale,  oyster-shell 
scale,  greedy  scale,  woolly  aphis  and  codlin  moth.  The 
board  is  taking  active  measures  to  eradicate  the  pests  and 
its  success  is  encouraging.  Mendocino  has  no  more  to 
fear  from  insects  than  other  places  of  the  State,  but  it 
knows  that  "  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  ot  good  fruit." 

The  Fortuna  cannery,  in  Humboldt,  has  already  made 
contracts  to  sell  and  deliver  a  large  part  of  its  coming  out- 
put to  a  San  Francisco  firm.  The  Fortuna  cannery  is 
never  troubled  about  a  market,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  character  of  its  product  is  well  known.  First-class 
canned  fruits  do  not  need  brass  band  and  circus-poster 
attachments  to  attract  attention.  The  same  thing  can  be 
said  of  other  fruits. 


The  Agricultural  Aspect  of  the  Sheep. 

We  had  a  talk  yesterday  with  Mr.  Alexander  Bruce, 
chief  inspector  of  stock  of  New  South  Wales,  who  is  en 
route  for  the  World's  Fair.  Mr.  Bruce  has  given  much 
attention  of  late  to  the  means  by  which  the  mutton  inter- 
ests of  New  Zealand  have  been  developed,  with  the  idea 
of  making  the  New  Zealand  success  valuable  to  agricultur- 
ists of  his  own  colony.  Though  New  South  Wales  has 
vast  sheep  intereste  already,  they  are  based  upon  range  or 
pastoral  sheep-farming  while  New  Zealand  rears  sheep 
upon  the  agricultural  plan,  maintaining  them  upon  culti- 
vated farms  and  upon  the  produce  of  fields  freshened  and 
enriched  by  rotation  of  crops.  The  result  is  that  New 
Zealand  markets  for  more  sheep  frogi  smaller  flocks  en- 
joying the  notable  advantages  of  early  maturity,  larger 
percentage  of  increase  and  greatly  superior  carcasses — all 
of  which  are  attainable  by  higher  skill  in  breeding  and  a 
more  generous  system  in  care  and  maintenance.  Mr. 
Bruce  has  urged  his  fellow-colonists  to  profit  by  New  Zea- 
land's example  and  to  participate  also  in  the  frozen  meat 
shipments  to  English  markets.  New  Zealand  has  23  meat 
freezing  outfits  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  12,000  to 
13,000  sheep  per  day,  or  about  4,000,000  per  year,  but  this 
grand  output  is  not  reached  as  yet  because  the  supply  does 
not  come  forward  regularly.  Three  fleets  of  steamers  are 
engaged  in  this  meat  carrying  trade. 

We  found  particular  interest  in  Mr.  Bruce's  statements 
because  the  conditions  in  his  own  colony,  which  he  desires 
to  improve  by  emulating  New  Zealand  methods,  are  in 
many  respects  similar  to  the  California  sheep  situation. 
New  South  Wales  has  much  arid  land  in  regions  of  high 
temperature  and  has  developed  her  sheep  interest  on  the 
pastoral  plan  in  pursuit  of  the  wool  product.  The  Merino 
breed  has  thus  been  almost  wholly  adopted.  Though 
Merino  mutton  is  good  enough  for  certain  purposes  it 
does  not  meet  the  best  demand,  nor  do  Merino  sheep  reach 
acceptable  weight  soon  enough  to  give  the  grower  ample 
and  quick  returns.  The  cross  of  the  Merino  with  some  of 
the  choice  mutton  breeds  commands  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults. This  is  generally  known,  of  course,  but  new  point 
is  given  to  the  knowledge  when  it  is  stated  that  the  New 
Zealand  cross-bred  carcass  brings  in  London  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  of  the  prime  Scotch  mutton,  while 
the  Merino  mutton  from  New  South  Wales  sold  for  only 
one-third  of  the  Scotch.  These  prices  for  frozen  meat  as 
compared  with  the  British  home-grown,  show  that  the 
colonial  producer  of  frozen  meat  works  at  a  sad  disadvan- 
tage, but  he  can  double  his  price  by  using  pure  mutton- 
bred  bucks  on  his  Merino  ewes  and  this  may  cover  a  mar- 
gin of  profit  to  him,  providing  he  can  feed  and  freeze  and 
ship  cheaply  enough. 

Now  we  have  no  idea  of  advancing  the  frozen-meat  idea 
for  California.  Possibly  when  we  get  the  Nicaragua  canal 
we  may  compete  with  Australasia  in  this  line,  but  not  at 
present.  We  have,  however,  on  a  limited  scale,  and  for 
nearer  markets,  much  the  same  changes  to  make  as  those 
Mr.  Bruce  urges  upon  New  South  Wales.  We  can  profit- 
ably do  much  more  than  we  do  with  sheep,  by  growing 
feed  for  them  and  following  sheep  farming  rather  than 
sheep  ranging.  Wherever  water  and  alfalfa  can  be  brought 
to  do  their  best  together,  we  have  a  basis  for  high-class 
sheep  farming  than  which  the  world  probably  has  no  bet- 
ter. It  is  also  probable  that  where  alfalfa  is  not  available, 
grasses  like  rye  grass  and  orchard  grass,  root  crops, 
squashes,  corn  and  sorghum,  etc.,  can  be  employed  to 
carry  the  sheep  along  well  during  the  dry  season,  and 
thus  keep  them  up  to  their  growth.  It  is,  however,  of 
little  use  to  think  of  improving  sheep  with  mutton  motive 
if  they  are  permitted  to  approach  starvation  diet.  Sheep 
will  thrive  on  moderate  rations  during  part  of  the  year, 
but  the  mutton  sheep  should  never  be  rationed  like  a 
range  rustler. 

One  thing  which  Mr.  Bruce  reports  as  his  observation 
in  New  Zealand  which  is  of  special  importance  to  us  is  the 
comparative  results  attained  in  the  use  of  the  different 
mutton  breeds  for  crossing  on  Merinoes.  We  prepare  the 
following  condensed  tabular  statement  from  Mr.  Bruce's 
data: 
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sheep  kept  on  good  pasture,  but  not  of  the  best  quality. 
He  believes  that  if  the  pasture  had  been  of  the  best  qual- 
ity, all  the  crosses  would  stand  better,  but  the  Lincoln 
would  in  that  case  come  closer  to,  if  it  did  not  take  the 
lead,  while  again,  if  the  land  was  only  middling,  the  Lin- 
coln would  show  less  favorably  and  ihe  Border  Leicester, 
English  Leicester,  with  the  Southdown,  would  be  pro- 
portionately better,  and,  if  the  land  were  wet,  the  Romney 
Marsh  sheep  would  rate  higher.  The  conclusion  would 
then  be  that  the  Leicesters  and  Southdown  would  be  very 
satisfactory  on  ordinarily  good  conditions,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  no  cross  should  be  wasted  on  poor  conditions. 
We  expected  to  see  the  Shropshire  rate  higher  than  it 
does  in  Mr.  Bruce's  list. 

We  thus  give  our  readers  a  glance  at  cross-bred  sheep 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  world.  We  should  like  to  see  how 
the  points  advanced  agree  with  local  experience.  We 
await  correspondence  in  that  line. 


Mr.  Hatch's  Address. 


With  reference  to  the  relative  value  of  these  different 
crosses  as  compared  with  an  ideal  standard  in  each  feature, 
Mr.  Bruce  says  that  the  above  markings  were  made  upon 


For  one  who  has  never  surrendered  himself  to  appro- 
bative  contemplation  of  his  own  admirable  gifts  of  speech- 
making,  and  who  in  fact  thinks  he  is  not  able  to  talk  in 
public  at  all,  Mr.  A.  T.  Hatch,  the  fruit-grower  is  able  to 
clothe  his  well-digested  views  in  singularly  clear  and  satis- 
factory language.  He  talked  to  the  State  Board  of  Trade 
last  week  and  said  a  number  of  valuable  and  inter- 
esting things  about  horticulture  in  California  and  the 
possibility  of  over-production.  Mr.  Hatch  has  long  fol- 
lowed horticulture  as  an  exclusive  pursuit  in  California, 
He  is  a  pioneer  of  modern  methods  of  fruit-growing,  and 
has  taken  an  active  and  important  part  in  the  later  de- 
velopment of  the  industry.  He  has  studied  market  con- 
ditions as  a  practical  man,  and  his  success  amply  demon- 
strates the  soundness  of  his  conclusions  and  the  practica- 
bility of  his  methods.    He  therefore  speaks  ex  cathedra. 

Mr.  Hatch  has  no  timid  fears  of  over  production.  He 
has  found  thatthe  market  for  California  fruit  has  expanded 
as  production  has  increased,  so  that  prices  obtained  to-day 
are  actually  better  than  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  output 
had  not  reached  one-fourth  its  present  dimensions.  The 
experience  of  the  past  is  the  best  possible  criterion  for  the 
future,  and  Mr.  Hatch  believes  that,  within  reasonable 
limits,  the  market  for  California  fruits  will  continue  to 
widen,  and  the  consumption  be  largely  increased  in  places 
where  it  is  already  introduced.  Essential  factors  'in 
bringing  about  these  results  are  low  freight  rates,  cheap 
refrigeration,  and  quick  transportation,  to  say  nothing  of 
meritorious  fruits. 

Mr.  Hatch's  views  of  the  situation  are  fully  set  forth  in 
this  issue. 

Despite  the  unprofitable  experience  of  last  year,  the 
State  Raisin  Growers'  Association  has  decided  to  maintain 
its  organization.  A  meeting  was  held  at  Fresno  last  Sat- 
urday, and  just  one  voted  for  disbandment.  The  associ- 
ation decided  on  a  very  important  departure  from  previous 
methods,  in  that  proceedings  as  regards  prices  fixed  shall 
not  be  given  publicity  through  newspapers.  The  raisin 
growers  may  further  find  it  wise  to  follow  the  exampe  of 
the  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange,  which  does  not  attempt 
to  fix  unvarying  prices  for  the  season  before  the  conditions 
are  understood,  and  to  be  adhered  to  under  all  circum- 
stances. The  Santa  Clara  growers  empower  their  execu- 
tive officers  to  change  the  prices  to  suit  the  demands. 
Their  success  is  the  best  testimonial  to  the  prudence  and 
safety  of  their  methods. 


Reports  from  the  East  are  to  the  effect  that  the  fruit 
crop  of  the  greater  part  of  six  States  was  ruined  by 
frost  April  14th.  The  fruit  only  which  blossoms  before  its 
first  leaves  are  fully  out  was  hurt,  including  pears,  apples 
and  peaches.  The  States  that  suff"ered  were  Missouri, 
north  of  the  Ozark  mountains,  Illinois,  Indiana,  half  of 
Ohio,  northwest  Pennsylvania  and  northern  New  York. 
The  fruit  in  the  Northern  States,  where  there  was  much 
less  warm  weather,  was  not  as  far  in  bloom  as  in  Missouri 
and  the  more  southerly  States,  and  therefore  suffered  less. 
The  Olden  fruit  farm,  in  Howen  county,  of  about  3200 
acres,  probably  escaped  through  being  south  of  the  frost 
line.  Strawberries  were  not  sufficiently  matured  to  be 
hurt  much  by  frost,  but  they  will  be  held  back  materially 
by  the  cold.  

Thb  home  market  of  the  United  States  is  said  to  de- 
mand yearly  supplies,  as  follows  : 

For  eggs  $  208,000,000 

For  buttei   416,000.000 

For  meat   728,000,000 

A  total  of.  $1,382,000,000 

And  yet  the  clarion  yowl  of  overproduction  is  raised 
because  in  California  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the 
United  States  population  manifest  special  activity  in  the 
two  first  lines. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  American  protectorate  over  the  Hawaiian  islands 
has  been  withdrawn  and  the  stars  and  stripes  have 
been  hauled  down  from  the  government  building  at 
Honolulu.  The  marines  from  the  cruiser  Boston,  who 
have  been  doing  military  duty  under  the  authority  of  the 
island  provisional  government,  have  returned  to  their 
ship  and  Hawaii  is  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Hawaiians. 
These  changes  were  brought  about  on  the  1st  day  of 
April  by  direction  of  Commissioner  Blount,  acting  under 
direct  instructions  from  President  Cleveland.  Mr.  Blount 
is  still  in  Hawaii  investigating  the  causes  which  led  up 
to  the  recent  revolution,  and  when  he  will  return  and  what 
the  policy  of  our  government  will  be,  no  man  knoweth. 

The  course  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  this  matter  amounts 
practically  to  the  surrender  of  our  option  on  the  islands, 
and  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  very  grave  mistake.  It  will  be 
some  months  yet  before  the  question  of  annexation  can  be 
finally  determined,  and  in  the  meanwhile  no  possible 
harm  could  come  of  allowing  our  flag  to  protect  the 
revolutionized  realm  from  diasention  within  and  from  foes 
without.  This  could  have  been  accomplished  without 
trouble  and  without  coat  by  leaving  matters  to  rest  where 
they  stood  when  Mr.  Cleveland  came  into  office.  But 
now,  having  hauled  down  our  flag,  we  are  in  na  position 
to  prevent  another  nation  from  establishing  a  protectorate 
dangerous  to  American  interests,  or  to  maintain  order 
should  trouble  arise  among  the  island  factions. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  position  seems  to  be  that  it  would  be 
unfair  to  annex  Hawaii  upon  the  invitation  of  a  reP^olu- 
tionary  clique  and  without  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
its  people;  and  that  to  treat  with  a  people  under  "  military 
protection  "  would  be  like  dealing  with  a  captive  bound 
and  prostrate.  In  this  position  he  is  entirely  right,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  about  the  propriety  of  withdraw- 
ing our  armed  forces  before  the  time  of  settlement.  But 
that  time  is  still  remote,  and,  in  our  judgment,  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  waited  till  measures  were  under  way  to 
ascertain  the  will  of  the  Hawaiian  people.  He  should 
not  arbitrarily  have  made  changes  whose  only  effect  can 
be  to  sacrifice  an  advantage  on  our  part  and  leave  the 
islands  for  a  term  of  several  months  exposed  both  to 
domestic  and  foreign  dangers. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  policy  in  this  Hawaiian  matter  has 
from  the  very  beginning  been  subject  to  grave  criticism. 
First,  he  overturned  a  negotiation  almost  completed;  next, 
he  sent  an  unofficial  commissioner  with  authority  above 
that  of  the  regularly  authorized  minister,  and  third,  he 
has,  by  the  lowering  of  our  flag  and  the  withdrawal  of  our 
armed  forces,  given  away  an  advantage  of  position — all 
this  upon  his  own  motion  and  by  his  own  authority.  If 
the  Senate  had  not  been  in  session  this  might  have  been 
well  enough;  but  the  Senate  has  been  in  session, 
and  the  President  should  not  have  taken  such  radical 
courses  without  inviting  its  judgment.  The  Senate  is, 
with  the  President,  charged  with  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs,  and  the  President  does  very  wrong  to  proceed 
arbitrarily  and  without  advice  from  the  representatives  of 
the  people  to  the  adjustment  of  grave  international  affairs. 
There  is  an  unpleasant  smell  of  dictatorship  about  the 
withdrawal  of  the  annexation  treaty,  the  Blount  mission 
and  the  hauling  down  of  our  flag.  Matters  of  this  sort 
are  related  to  the  interest  of  the  people  and  they  have 
the  right  to  be  consulted  (through  their  agents  in  Con- 
gress) about  the  ways  and  means  of  their  disposal.  We 
have  so  good  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  generally 
speaking,  that  we  hesitate  to  attribute  to  him  motives 
other  than  legitimate  and  rightful;  but  it  certainly  looks 
as  if,  in  this  Hawaiian  matter,  he  were  bent  upon  undo- 
ing the  work  of  the  Harrison  administration  for  mere 
political  effect. 

About  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Wm,  Waldorf  Astor  of  New 
York,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  America  was  too  new, 
raw  and  democratic  to  suit  his  fastidious  tastes  and  moved 
over  to  England.  There  he  has  bought  a  ducal  castle 
with  a  large  landed  estate,  has  become  the  proprietor  of  a 
weekly  political  newspaper  and  a  monthly  literary  review 
and  is  on  the  lookout  for  a  daily  paper.  It  is  reported 
that  he  will  soon  discard  his  American  citizenship  and  be- 
come a  subject  of  Queen  Victoria.  Mr.  Astor's  purpose  in 
buying  up  a  job  lot  of  English  journals,  it  is  said,  is  to 
"combat  radicalism" — or  in  plain  American  language  to 
oppose  the  liberal,  progressive,  anti-aristocratic  tendency 
which  is  just  now  so  strong  in  England,  and  which  prom- 
ises in  time  to  sweep  away  the  entire  system  of  privilege 
which  prevails  in  that  country.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Astor  proposes  to  employ  his  American  millions  to  com- 
bat American  ideas  as  they  present  themselves  in  England. 
These  facts  lead  the  Examiner  of  this  city,  a  journal  which 
rarely  pauses  to  think  about  anything,  to  present  a  few 
reflections  eminently  timely  and  wise: 

Xbere  is  aometbing  a  little  raspiog,  under  the  circumstances. 


in  the  tbongbt  that  Mr.  Astor  is  going  to  make  such  a  use  of 
the  wealth  created  by  the  people  of  New  York.  He  has  never 
earned  one  cent  of  that  money,  nor  did  his  father  or  grand- 
father before  him.  His  family  has  been  a  colony  of  parasites 
upon  the  community  on  Manhattan  Island.  The  people  of 
that  community  have  made  the  Astor  millions,  and  have 
turned  them  over  to  the  Astors  for  the  privilege  of  living  and 
working  on  the  island.  Nine-tenths  of  those  people  believe  in 
radicalism  aa  the  term  is  applied  in  England,  and  would  use 
their  money  to  propagate  that  doctrine  if  they  cared  to  take  it 
from  their  wives  and  children  to  be  spent  in  politics  at  all. 
That  it  should  be  taken  from  their  families  and  carried  across 
the  ocean  to  be  used  in  defending  a  social  system  they  detest 
and  fighting  the  ideas  they  believe  contain  the  hope  of  the 
world  is  a  wrong  that  is  likely  to  bear  fruit.  It  will  not  take 
many  Astors  to  set  peoole  to  thinking  seriously  about  the 
justice  of  the  social  styaem  that  permits  their  growth,  and  when 
the  American  people  once  get  to  thinking  they  do  not  stop  at 
that. 

This  paragraph  is  worth  reading  over  two  or  three  times 
not  more  for  what  it  says  than  for  what  it  suggests.  There 
are  things  in  it  well  worth  thinking  about.  Is  it  a  good 
social  system  which  allows  a  man  who  never  did  a  stroke 
of  productive  work  in  his  life  to  exact  toll  from  those  who 
do  work,  and  to  use  that  toll  to  combat  the  ideas  and 
efforts  of  the  workers?  We  call  ourselves  free  and  equal 
in  this  republic,  but  do  we  not  by  an  absurd  respect  for  an 
antiquated  system  of  property  rights  enforce  the  violation 
of  personal  rights  more  sacred  than  any  mere  property 
rights  can  possibly  be  ?  These  are  questions  well  worth 
reflection,  for  they  involve  suggestions  of  reform  which 
will,  in  our  opinion,  have  to  be  accomplished  before  the 
liberty  and  equality  which  we  talk  so  much  about  can  be 
complete. 

At  the  last  general  election,  the  people  of  California 
authorized  the  San  Francisco  Harbor  Commission  to  issue 
bonds  in  the  sum  of  $600,000  for  the  erection  of  a  union 
railroad  and  ferry  depot  on  the  State's  property  at  the  foot 
of  Market  street.  The  natural  supposition  was  that  the 
work  was  to  be  accomplished  with  the  fund  thus  provided. 
It  was  upon  this  presumption  that  the  Rural  gave  its 
support  to  the  bond  scheme;  and  it  would  not  have  sup- 
ported it  if  the  commissioners  had  frankly  announced 
then,  as  they  do  now,  that  the  sum  to  be  raiued  by  the 
bonds  is  to  be  only  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  whole 
cost  of  the  structure.  We  question  if  the  project  would 
have  received  one  vote  out  of  everv  five  given  for  it,  if  it 
had  been  known  that  the  accepted  plans  called  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  eleven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  not  to 
mention  possible  deficiencies. 

The  quibble  upon  which  the  commissioners  have  pro- 
ceeded in  this  gross  deception  of  the  people,  has  been  sepa- 
ration in  the  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  foundation  from  the  cost 
of  the  superstructure.  Upon  the  building  the  commissioners 
propose  to  expend  the  six  thousand  dollars  provided  by 
the  bond  issue;  while  the  cost  of  the  foundation  (estimated 
at  $478,500)  is  to  be  paid  from  the  ordinary  source  of 
revenue  on  the  city  front.  This  separation  of  the  cost  of 
the  "foundation"  from  the  cost  of  the  "building"  is  un- 
natural and  arbitrary  and  nothing  short  of  gross  and  dis- 
honest imposition.  By  thus  reserving  the  real  facts  and 
allowing  the  public  to  vote  upon  a  false  understanding  of 
conditions,  the  Harbor  Commissioners  are  practically  and 
morally  guilty  of  falsehood. 

There  is  no  sense  in  expending  eleven  hundred  thousand 
dollars  on  a  depot  at  the  foot  of  Market  street.  A  build- 
ing adapted  to  answer  every  purpose  and  an  ornament 
to  the  city  could  be  constructed  for  half  the  money;  and 
a  building  thus  constructed  would  be  a  business  proposi- 
tion. But  the  structure  planned  by  the  commissioners 
cannot  earn  two  per  cent  on  the  investment,  and  will, 
therefore,  result  in  a  permanent  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
State.  It  is  a  loss  which  will  have  to  be  charged  against 
dishonest  officialism. 

Timely  Horticultural  Topics. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety will  be  held  at  220  Sutter  St.,  on  Friday,  April  28th, 
at  I  o'clock  p.  M. 

Mr.  Alexander  Craw,  quarantine  officer  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  will  present  a  paper  on  "  Spraying 
for  Codlin  Moth." 

Mr.  S.  J.  Holmes,  of  the  State  University,  will  give  the 
results  of  his  researches  on  "  The  EfTect  of  Lichens  on 
Fruit  Trees." 

The  subject  for  general  discussion  will  be  "  Thinning 
Fruit,"  and  all  are  invited  to  describe  methods  and  bene- 
fits. 

All  interested  are  invited  to  attend. 


The  entire  practicability  of  electricity  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits is  not  to  be  doubted.  So  far  its  general  introduction 
has  been  prevented  by  the  question  of  expense  and  unfa- 
miliarity  of  the  ordinary  farmer  with  its  management.  But 
it  is  gaining  steadily,  and  is  now  in  actual  use  on  farms  in 
the  United  States.  The  latest  instance  is  that  of  an  elec- 
tric dairy,  opened  on  the  farm  of  Baron  Eichal  near  Hild- 
burgshausen  in  Germany,  where  120  cows  are  kept.  The 
centrifuge  is  worked  by  an  electric  motor  of  six-horse  power, 
which  is  placed  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  is  connected 
with  a  secondary  dynamo  of  two-horse  power.  It  sets  in 
I  motion  tbQ  centrifuge  for  working  the  mill,  and  also  works 


a  threshing  machine,  two  chaff-cutters,  a  beet-cuttci 
manure  mill,  an  oilcake-crusher  and  a  circular  saw.  Tl. 
current  is  also  used  for  lighting  purposes.    The  total  cost  - 
was  about  $3250.    It  is  a  question  of  time  only  when  elec- 
tric appliances  will  be  in  common  use  in  California  agricul- 
ture, horticulture  and  dairying. 


The  Great  Floral  Festival  at  Santa  Barbara. 

If  flowers  beyond  description  in  beauty  and  beyond 
measure  in  profusion;  if  scenic  efTects  beyond  adequate  ex- 
clamation and  visitors  beyond  the  bedding  capacity  of  the 
city,  constitute  success  in  a  floral  festival,  then  Santa  Bar- 
bara scored  a  notable  success  last  week.  The  event  pros- 
pered from  beginning  to  close,  and  in  all  directions  showed 
notable  devotion,  energy  and  taste  in  its  promoters. 

On  Tuesday  the  pavilion  show  opened,  and  a  local  writer 
says  that  the  mterior  was  transformed  into  the  semblance 
of  a  grotto,  the  rough  redwood  timbers  being  draped  with 
gray  tree-moss  which  hung  in  graceful  festoons  from  the 
beams,  and  palm  leaves  and  bamboo  appearing  in  relief 
against  the  rich  tints  of  the  redwood  walls.  Occasional 
clusters  of  pampas  plumes  gave  a  sense  of  lightness  to  the 
decorations,  and  before  the  main  entrance  and  in  the  rear 
of  the  hall  large  square  spaces  were  vaulted  with  the  pale 
pink  draperies,  starred  with  gilt,  consisting  of  breadths  of 
pale  tinted  stuffs  caught  at  a  common  center  with  palm 
leaves  and  radiating  to  wires  at  the  sides. 

Exhibitors  in  the  pavilion  presented  many  artistic  crea- 
tions as  environment  for  their  display,  of  cut  flowers  foil- 
age  and  plants.  There  were  individual  exhibitors  in  great 
numbers  and  others  joined  in  the  general  exhibits  from  the 
different  wards  of  the  city  in  wh;ch  they  resided.  The 
charming  suburban  regions  of  the  town  were  also  well 
represented.  Tuesday  was  the  great  dav  in  the  pavilion 
and  in  the  evening  the  scene  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten 

Wednesday  was  the  great  street  day.  Business  houses, 
residences.public buildings,  in  short,  everything  architectural 
which  would  sustain  bloom  foliage  and  design  was  decor- 
ated lavishly  and  in  most  instances  with  great  taste  and 
skill.  The  roadways  were  filled  with  gay  turnouts,  the  side- 
walks with  a  delighted  throng.  Avenues  to  the  city  were 
thronged,  steamships  and  railway  had  brought  in  thousands 
from  distant  points.  Before  night  it  was  plain  that  many 
could  not  find  lodging  in  the  town  and  sleeping  accommo- 
dations had  to  be  sought  even  as  far  away  as  Ventura.  Still 
the  throng  was  content  to  enjoy  the  sights  and  said  little  of 
the  inconvenience. 

Wednesday  evening  was  the  great  street  pageant,the great- 
est probably  ever  seen  on  this  coast.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  notable  features:  The  most  dignified  affair  of  the  pro- 
cession was  the  George  Washington  coach,  modeled  strictly 
after  that  historical  vehicle,  ard  filled  with  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  the  stately  dress  of  the  Continental  period.  The  coach 
was  covered  with  gray  moss,  and  covered  with  festoons  of 
the  delicate  lilac  of  the  wisteria,  contrasting  with  the  shell- 
pink  of  the  Duchess  roses,  and  the  dresses  of  the  ladies 
were  in  ore  of  the  other  of  these  colors.  The  coach  was 
drawn  by  six  gray  horses. 

Another  was  a  gay  Spanish  market  wagon.  The  founda- 
tion was  a  farm  wagon  and  it  was  draped  in  lilac,  yellow 
and  white  flowers  and  drawn  by  four  gayly  bedecked  white 
mules.  The  flower  chiefly  employed  was  the  brodiaea,  or 
wild  onion.  The  mules  were  covered  with  lilac  nettings, 
with  fringes  and  pompons  to  correspond,  embroidered 
bands  and  tassels  galore.  On  each  side  of  the  wagon 
were  large  baskets  of  eggs,  or,  rather,  egg  shells  filled 
with  gold  powder,  tissue  paper  and  flowers,  which  were 
used  with  effect  in  the  battle.  The  costumes  were  faithful 
representations  of  the  Spanish  peasant  holiday  dress  de- 
veloped in  lilac,  yllow  and  white,  and  the  ladies  wore 
antique  combs  and  many  genuine  old  Spanish  ornaments. 

There  was  a  phaeton  completely  covered  with  yellow 
mustard.  The  harness  was  covered  with  satin  of  the  same 
color  and  the  reins  were  yellow  ribbons.  The  young 
ladies  were  attired  in  yellow  chiffon  over  yellow  satin,  and 
rarried  parasols  of  mustard  upon  a  yellow  chiffon  founda- 
tion. 

The  "  Old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe"  rode  in  an  im- 
mense shoe  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  pink  roses, 
massed  closely  together,  with  great  flaps  covered  with  pink 
roses,  and  an  enormous  buckle  on  the  instep,  and  around 
about  it  was  the  beautiful  foliage  of  the  silver-leaf  tree. 
The  children,  a  dozen  in  number,  were  clad  in  colors  to 
correspond  with  the  big  floral  shoe,  the  little  girls  in  pale 
pink,  their  quaint  straw  bonnets  bedecked  with  pink 
daisies;  the  tiny  boys  in  blouses  and  kilts  of  sheeny  gray- 
green  stuff,  with  pink  ribbons  knotted  at  their  throats  and 
green  ribbons  on  their  straw  hats.  This  exhibit  was 
entered  in  the  spring-wagon  class  by  Mrs.  Spence  and 
took  the  first  prize. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  decorated  vehicles,  but  they 
will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  elaborateness  of  the  under- 
taking. The  deconted  bicycles  formed  quite  a  feature  of 
the  street  parade.  The  most  striking  bicycle  exhibit  was 
composed  of  a  double  team  of  safeties,which  supported  a  full- 
rigged  sloop  yacht,  the  sails  made  of  fish  netting,  embroid- 
ered with  wild  hyacinths,  pink  roses  and  wisterias,  with  the 
emblem  of  an  anchor  of  white  spotted  with  hyacinths  upon 
it.  The  sheets  were  strings  of  wild  hyacinths.  The  national 
pennant  floated  from  the  mast,  and  the  name  of  the  craft 
on  a  pink  verge  was  "Flora."  Anchor  and  chain  of  wild 
hyacinths  dropped  over  one  side.  The  height  of  mast  ard 
sail  was  sixteen  feet,  and  the  skill  required  to  successfully 
navigate  this  petty  craft  may  be  imagined.  The  young  men 
were  rigged  out  as  pirates  in  full  dress,  embroidered  caps, 
knives  and  cutlasses. 

During  the  progress  of  the  parade  thete  was  waged  a 
floral  battle  in  which  volleys  of  blooms  were  fired  from  the 
vehicles.    The  day  was  the  most  notable  of  the  fair. 

Thursday  there  was  a  floral  tournament  in  which  bloom- 
clad  SI  eeds  and  riders  tilted  for  awards  and  a  dramatic  enter- 
tainment in  the  evening.  Friday  the  festival  closed  with  a 
grand  floral  ball  and  the  multitude  sought  rest  from  excitC' 
ment  in  a  return  to  wonted  duties  and  occupations. 
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How  to  Put  Up  Wool. 

The  subject  of  improving  the  methods  of  preparing  wool 
for  market  is  one  which  should  engage  the  attention  of  the 
wool-grower,  now  more  than  before,  if  wool  of  domestic 
growth  is  to  hold  its  own  against  the  increasing  importa- 
tionsof  foreign  wools.  One  thing,  morethan  any  other,  which 
has  caused  the  buyer  to  look  with  so  much  favor  on  Aus- 
tralian wools  has  been  the  careless  and  slovenly  manner  in 
which  domestic  fleeces  in  past  years  have  been  prepared 
for  market.  The  amount  of  refuse,  dirt  and  extraneous 
matter  frequently  found  concealed  in  a  single  fleece  has 
been  simply  astonishing  to  the  purchaser,  and  annoying  to 
the  dealer  or  commission  merchant. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note,  however,  that  in  the  past  year  or 
so  there  have.been  evidences  of  improvement  in  the  methods 
of  putting  up  wool,  due  to  some  extent,  we  believe,  to  the 
earnest  efforts  of  the  IVool  and  Cotton  Reporter,  which  has 
agitated  the  matter  for  some  time.  Our  wool  exhibitions, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  the  stock  exhibited  there  was 
taken  by  manufacturers,  has  established  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  the  fact  that  consumers  will  pay  decidedly 
more  for  wool  prepared  in  accordance  with  our  supefstlons. 

Supplfmentary  to  our  efforts  of  last  year,  the  Wool  and 
Cotton  Reporter  has  already  begun  work  this  season  by 
giving  away  circulars  relating  to  the  preparing  of  wool  for 
market,  which  are  now  being  distributed  all  over  the 
United  States. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  circular: 

PREPARING  WOOL  FOR  MARKET. 

The  experience  of  recent  years  has  shown  conclusively 
that  American  wool  growers  must  pay  more  attention  to 
the  manner  in  which  their  wools  are  prepared  for  market. 
The  increased  importation  of  foreign  wools,  in  spite  of 
higher  duties,  has  been  due  in  a  measure  to  the  superior 
manner  in  which  these  foreign  wools  are  prepared  for  the 
mspection  of  the  buyer. 

Smce  the  recent  election,  and  with  the  possibility  of  lower 
duties  upon  wool,  the  domestic  grower  must  inevitably  im- 
prove his  methods  of  preparing  wool  for  market.  Keep 
out  of  the  fleeces  all  dung  locks,  loose  tags,  sticks  and  stuff 
from  the  floor  of  the  shearing  pen.  All  of  these  tags  and 
refuse  should  be  packed  separately,  as  also  the  bucks' 
fleeces,  and  sold  on  their  merits.  If  dung  locks  adhere  to 
wool  in  shearing,  either  clip  them  off  and  throw  them  away 
or  pack  them  separately.  The  grower  will  get  an  immed- 
iate advantage  in  price  by  taking  this  course  as  well  as 
keeping  out  of  his  fleeces  the  refuse  of  the  shearing  shed. 

Many  growers  still  fail  to  realize  the  injury  to  their  wools 
resulting  from  the  use  of  sisal  twine.  Sisal  costs  only  five 
or  six  cents  per  pound,  but  it  is  weighed  with  wool  costing 
from  twenty  to  thirty  cents  per  pound,  so  that  the  manu- 
facturer has  not  only  to  make  a  reduction  in  price  sufficient 
to  protect  himself  against  loss  in  weight,  but  also  to  guard 
against  the  damage  to  the  goods  by  the  sisal  fibre. 

This  unsuitable  twine  causes  a  loss  all  the  way  from  the 
fleece  to  the  finished  garment,  which  must  be  sold  at  a 
lower  price  because  of  the  imperfections  caused  by  the 
fibres  of  this  twine  getting  into  the  doth. 

American  hemp  twine  possesses  many  advantages  for  use 
in  tying  fleecei,  and,  everything  considered^ — costs,  etc. — 
is,  perhaps,  to  be  preferred  to  any  other.  It  has  strength, 
lightness  and  a  glazed  surface,  while  its  cost  is  very  much 
in  its  favor. 

If  dealers  in  wool  and  growers' supplies  in  your  neighbor- 
hood do  not  have  the  twine  for  sale  which  we  recommend, 
make  them  get  it  for  you.  If  not.  send  your  order  to 
either  of  the  offices  of  the  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter,  and 
we  will  turn  it  over  to  a  manufacturer  of  the  twine,  who 
will  forward  it  to  you  at  nineteen  cents  per  pound. 

There  are  about  i6oo  feet  of  twine  in  a  pound  and  allow- 
ing a  most  generous  estimate  of  ten  feet  to  each  fleece,  the 
cost  per  fleece  would  only  be  one-eighth  of  a  cent.  The 
Australian  wool  growers  use  about  five  feet  to  tie  each 
fleece.  All  the  twine  required  is  enough  to  bind  the 
fleeces  so  that  it  can  be  easily  handled  in  transportation. 

Growers  are  also  cautioned  against  usiug  tar  or  paint  in 
marking  or  branding  their  sheep,  as  paint  and  tar  locks 
muit  be  clipped  off  and  thrown  away  before  the  wool  can 
be  used.  Sulphur  dips  are  also  to  be  discouraged,  as  they 
make  wool  hard  to  scour.  In  preparing  your  wools  for 
market,  roll  up  the  fleece  without  the  use  of  a  box,  keep  out 
the  tags,  use  a  small  quantity  of  light  twine,  and  you  will 
take  a  very  important  step  toward  improving  the  popularity 
of  American  wools. 

Condition  of  Farm  Animals. 

The  report  of  statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agriclture 
presents  the  following  as  the  condition  of  farm  animals  in 
the  United  States  :  Horses— Average  sanitary  condition, 
97.5;  ratio  of  losses  to  the  country  at  large,  1.7  per  cent,  as 
against  15  per  cent  last  year.  Cattle— Average  condition, 
94.7,  as  against  93.2  a  year  ago;  losses  from  all  causes, 
3  s  per  cent.  Sheep — Average  condition,  94.9,  as  against 
96.3  in  1892;  losses  from  all  causes,  4.4  per  cent.  Swine- 
Average  condition,  96.4,  the  highest  figure  for  several  years, 
as  against  95  2  for  1892:  The  following  is  given  as  the  ap- 
proximate number  of  these  several  classes  of  farm  animals 
in  the  whole  covntry:  Horses,  16,207,000  ;  cattle,  52,378,- 
000;  sheep,  47,347,000;  swine,  46,095,000. 


Wood  Ashes  for  Gum  and  Woolly  Aphis. 

To  THE  Editor:— After  losing  a  number  of  cherry 
trees,  apparently  from  oozing  gum  in  the  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer, I  determined  to  try  various  remedies,  and  amongst 
others,  about  ten  gallons  of  wood  ashes  dug  in  around  the 
roots.  The  tree  I  thus  treated  was  nearly  dead  and  now, 
the  second  season  from  treatment,  I  have  a  perfectly 
healthy  trunk  and  the  tree  itself  as  full  of  bloom  as  it  could 
possibly  be. 

Apple  trees  infested  with  woolly  aphis  (root  form)  treated 
in  a  similar  manner  are  quite  free  from  the  pest. 

V,  Hope. 

Blocksburg,  Humboldt  Co.,  April  18. 


To  Our  Readers. 

Any  reader  of  the  Bubal  Pbess  will  do  the  publisher 
a  favor  by  sending  in  a  list  of  his  or  her  neighbors  who 
are  not,  but  who  ought  to  be,  regular  subscribers  of  the 
paper.  We  will  send  to  all  addresses  thus  furnished 
sample  copies  of  the  Eubal  free  of  charge. 

To  any  subscriber  of  the  Rural — or  member  of  his 
family — who  will  undertake  to  act  as  local  agent  in  the 
matter  of  getting  new  subscriptions,  and  of  collecting  from 
old  ones,  we  will  allow  liberal  cash  commissions. 

If  any  subscriber  of  the  Rural  will  send  us  three  new 
names  with  cash  for  one  year  in  advance  ($2.40  each)  his 
own  subscription  will  be  credited  ofie  year  on  our  books. 
Or,  if  he  will  send  us  one  new  name  with  payment  in  ad- 
vance for  one  year,  we  will  advance  his  own  subscription 
four  months. 

We  will  gladly  communicate  with  and  give  further  di- 
rections to  any  of  our  readers  who  would  like  to  co-operate 
with  us  in  extending  the  circle  of  Rural  subscribers.  Re- 
cent improvements  in  the  paper  are  turning  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  it,  and  the  business  of  bringing  iu  new 
names  is  easier  than  ever  before. 

He  Lassoed  a  Grizzly  Bear. 

Saturday  last  George  Ken'son,  who  is  in  the  employ  of 
the  cattle  department  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company, 
was  riding  in  the  Coast  Range  mountains,  near  Carissa, 
looking  after  stock,  when  he  came  upon  a  grizzly  bear. 
When  first  seen  the  bear  was  sitting  on  its  haunches. 
Kenison  made  for  the  animal  and  got  it  started  down  the 
gulch.  He  kept  behind  it  until  it  came  out  on  the  Carissa 
plains;  then  he  raced  quickly  up  to  it,  fired  a  shot  from  his 
pistol  into  its  back,  and  while  passing  threw  his  lasso  over 
its  neck  and  then  straightened  out  the  rope.  The  horse 
was  greatly  frightened  and  took  good  care  to  keep  the  rope 
taut,  but  it  was  a  long-distance  fight,  as  there  was  about 
60  feet  of  rope  between  the  bear  and  the  horse. 

Kenison,  however,  kept  his  horse  under  perfect  control. 
When  the  bear  would  clutch  his  riata  he  maneuvered  with 
his  horse  so  as  to  break  the  bear's  hold.  He  circled 
around  and  around  with  good  horsemanship  and  perfect 
coolness,  all  the  time  keeping  the  rope  tight  around  the 
bear's  neck,  and  he  actually  choked  the  grizzly  to  death.  J. 
E.  Hunter,  who  handles  the  herds  for  the  cattle  depart- 
ment, saw  the  struggle  from  ."i  distance  and  put  his  horse 
to  its  speed  in  order  to  give  any  help  in  his  power,  but  be- 
fore he  could  reach  the  scene  of  combat  the  bear  lay  dead 
and  Kenison  had  conquered  it  single-handed.  The  grizzly 
weighs  900  pounds.  Kenison  is  a  small  man  of  slight 
frame,  and  does  not  weigh  over  130  pounds,  hut  he  bears 
the  reputation  of  not  knowing  what  fear  is.  His  horse  only 
weighs  about  900.  It  was  Kenison's  nerve,  coolness  and 
superb  horsemanship  that  enabled  him  to  perform  the  feat 
of  lassoing  and  killing  a  grizzly  single-handed. 


Earth-Blasting  After  Planting. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  note  in  your  issue  of  >he  15th  inst.  a  very 
interesting  article  on  "Earth-Blasting  for  Tree- Planting,"  page  326. 
I  take  (be  hberty  of  asking  you  if  this  process  is  applicable  to  ground 
wherein  trees  have  been  already  planted,  and  are  one  year  old  ? 

Guinda,  Cal.,  April  i8.  1893.  W.  G.  Latimer. 

Blasting  has  been  successfully  done  by  boring  and  ex- 
ploding the  powder  at  central  points  between  the  rows.  If 
the  hardpan  is  rather  a  thin  layer  and  is  underlaid  by  gravel 
or  loose  rock,  this  will  open  ways  for  the  escape  of  surplus 
water  and  thus  give  the  orchard  desirable  drainage.  If  the 
subsoil  is  hard  and  not  underlaid  by  a  pervious  stratum, 
the  benefit  from  blasting  would  be  slight  if  any. 


Crops  In  Southern  Calilornia. 

The  regular  weekly  weather  bulletin  for  Southern  Cali- 
fornia states  that  corn  planting  has  begun,  also  the  first 
cutting  of  alfalfa.  Barley  is  vigorous,  but  it  is  often  short 
from  cold  nights.  The  weather  has  generally  been  warm 
and  favorable,  bringing  out  fruit  buds  rapidly.  The  hay 
crop  will  be  rather  light  in  some  places.  Oranges  are 
moving,  but  the  demand  is  not  so  brisk  as  might  be  de- 
sired. About  60  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  has  been  shipped. 
Navels  are  growing  large  and  are  rather  puffy.  Trees  are 
now  in  bloom  for  the  next  croo. 

A  Compliment  Duly  Appreciated. 

Petaluma  Courier,  April  15th: 

"Every  week  since  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  has  had  an 
editorial  page  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  leading  current 
topics  'From  an  Independent  Standpoint,'  it  is  probably, 
take  it  one  week  with  another,  the  most  thoug'.tful  and 
best  balanced  page  of  editorial  matter  published  by  any 
journal  in  the  State." 


A  PBEBS  dispatch  from  Santa  Rosa  states  that  citizens 
there  propose  to  test  the  validity  of  the  new  road  law. 
Acting  under  instructions  from  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
a  citizen  commenced  the  construction  of  a  culvert  for 
drainsge  of  a  ditch,  and  was  promptly  stopped  by  a  re- 
straining order.   The  case  was  to  be  heard  Wednesday. 


The  lateness  of  the  season  in  the  gardens  has  led  to  the 
postponement  of  the  spring  rose  shows.  The  Oakland 
show  will  be  held  Mav  10th  to  13th,  and  the  State  So- 
ciety's show  in  the  Mechanics' Pavilion  in  this  city  wiU 
open  May  J7th  and  continue  through  the  week. 


Gleanings. 

The  leather-dealing  firms  in  the  United  States  number  48,096. 
The  annual  tobacco  product  of  the  country  is  565,000,000  pounds. 
The  Ventura  Unit  is  a  cipher.    It  suspended  publication  last 
week. 

The  United  States  produces  annually  610,000  tons  of  butter  and 
cheese. 

An  aerolite  fell  at  Ossawatamie,  Kansas,  and  knocked  the  left 
arm  ofi  the  statue  of  John  Brown.    But  his  soul  goes  marching  on. 

There  were  5000  carloads  of  exhibits  at  the  Centennial  Exposition, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  10,000  carloads  at  the  World's 
Fair. 

The  Chico  cannery  has  declared  a  dividend  of  five  per  cent., 
payable  May  ist.  Results  have  been  encouraging  and  the  cannery 
is  to  be  enlarged. 

A  Tehama  county  chicken  has  laid  an  egg  ^y^  inches  length- 
wise and  6 Si  inches  crosswise,  and  the  San  Francisco  press  records 
the  feat  with  boastfulness  and  satisfaction. 

"My  SON,"  said  an  old  Sonoma  county  rancher  thoughtfully  the 
other  evening  to  bis  bov,  "you  can  turn  that  $i2.cow  out  in  the  lot 
and  take  the  blanket  off  of  that  $25-horse  and  put  it  on  that  $35-hog. 

A  SPECIAL  FROM  ANAHEIM  says  that  the  r»d  scale  is  again  giving 
much  trouble  in  the  orange  orc'iards  there.  Fumigation  is  said  to 
have  been  carelessly  done.  Vigorous  measures  will  have  to  be 
adopted  to  keep  the  pest  from  spreading. 

The  Monterey  Agricultural  Association  has  decided  to  hold  its  fair 
the  week  following  the  San  Jose  lair,  from  Octot)er  3fi  to  Ortolier  7th. 
The  officers  of  the  association  are:  J.  D.  Carr,  president;  John  J. 
Kelly,  secretary;  Wm.  Vanderhurst,  treasurer. 

All  PERSONS  slaughtering  cattle  for  their  own  use,  or  for  sale,  are 
now  required  by  law  to  keep  the  hides  in  their  possession  ten  days 
after  such  slaughtering.  The  hides  must  be  kept  in  such  condition 
that  all  marks  or  brands  will  be  plainly  visible. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  hieen  recommended  fo  the  Governor 
for  directors  of  Agricultural  district  No.  40:  From  Colusa  countv, 
D.  H.  Arnold,  P.  Peterson  and  J.  McElroy;  from  Yolo  countv,  L.  B 
Adams,  W.  B.  Gibson,  G.  W.  Woodard.  T.  S.  Spaulding  and  J.  B. 
Griffin. 

An  exchange  deplores  the  custom  of  certain  young  ladies  of  Yuba 
Citv,  who  address  each  other  by  their  surnames,  as  "  Hello,  Smith  !  " 
"  Hello,  Jones  I  "  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  mild  way  the  sweet  young 
things  have  of  hinting  how  objectionable  their  surnames  are,  and  the 
great  desirability  of  making  a  change. 

Section  29^  of  the  county  Government  bill  confers  upon  county 
Boards  of  Supervisors  the  right  "to  make  the  regulations  lor  the  pro- 
tection of  fish  and  game;  when  such  regulations  are  made  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section  relating  to  game,  the  laws  of  the  State  for  the 
protection  thereof  are  suspended  in  such  county,  and  to  regulate  the 
size  and  kinds  of  nets  and  seines  to  t>e  used  for  fishing." 

The  Bear  Valley  Irriijation  Company  is  now  delivering  water  upon 
about  six  thousand  acres  of  land,  distributed  as  follows:  Two  thousand 
acres  at  Alessandro  ;  1000  at  Ferris,  2:>oo  at  Redlands  and  looo  acres 
at  Highlands.  The  company  has  contracted  to  deliver  water  upon 
about  fifty  thousand  acres  within  a  few  vears,  25,000  acres  of  which  is 
located  at  Alessandro,  16,000  acres  at  Ferris,  6000  at  Redlands  and 
2500  acres  at  Highlands  and  vicinity. 

The  attention  of  the  Sutter  Farmer  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
along  the  tules  and  rivers  the  sportsmen  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
shooting  the  large  cranes.  These  birds,  owing  to  their  use  lor  de- 
stroying gophers  and  squirrel-, 'are  protected  by  a  State  law,  approved 
in  March,  1889.  and  any  person  who  kills  them  or  destroys  the  eggs 
or  nests  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  subject  to  a  fine  of  $50  or 
$100,  or  50  or  100  days  in  jail,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  Humlxildt  Improving  and  Canning  Compiny  will  pay  during 
the  coming  fea>;on,  the  following  prices  fori  (piit :  Strawberries,  isi 
grade,  sets.  ^  It);  strawberries,  2d  grade,  4@4}i  cts.  lb;  raspt)erries, 
same  prices;  blackberries,  tame  and  wild,  4  cts. ;  currants,  4 
CIS.;  huckleberries,  4  cts.;  cherries,  white,  4  cts.;  cherries, 
black,  3  cts.  The  prices  are  for  fruit  fit  for  canning. 
Such  as  are  only  fit  for  pie  fruit,  the  company  does  not  agree  to  pay 
the  above  prices  for. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  the  races  of  the  District  P'air  Associ- 
ation, to  take  place  at  Marysville  May  5ih  and  6th.  The  list,  as  now 
arranged,  is,  for  the  fi'st  day,  a  half-mile  running  race  and  repeat; 
a  trot  for  two-year  old  colls,  two  in  three;  a  running  race,  one  mile 
and  rep'^at,  and  a  whetlmen's  race,  entrance  free.  For  the  second 
day,  a  five-mile  tunning  race;  farmers'  race  for  trotters  without  a 
record,  two  in  three;  four-minute  trotting,  and  a  saddle-horse  race 
free  for  all. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Pomologicil  Society  of  southern  California 
in  Ventura,  thf  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Pres'dent.  N.  W.  Blanchard,  Santa  Pau'a;  vice-president,  W.  E. 
Collins,  Ontario;  secretary  and  treasurer,  D.  Edson  Smith,  Santa 
Ana;  pathologist,  Prof.  Newton  B  Pierce;  entomologist,  D.  W. 
C'oquillett.  Directors,  L.  M.  Holt.  Rialto.  chairman;  E.  B.  Sargent, 
Rivfrside;  C.  M.  Heimr,  Los  Angi-les;  F  B.  Smith,  Ventura;  War- 
ren Kimball,  National  citv;  I.  N.  Hoag  Redlands;  E.  S.  Thacher, 
Nordhoff;  fohn  S.  C-'Ikin;,  Pomona;  P.  C.  Higgins,  Carpinteria; 
and  F.  L  Howland,  Pomona. 

The  following  is  an  Associated  Press  telegram  from  San  Antonio, 
Texas:  "J.  M.  Campbell,  the  most  extensive  sheep  raiser  in  Texas, 
lost  23  per  cent  of  his  flock  during  the  past  twelve  months  by  wolves. 
Campbell  hit  upon  a  novel  plan  of  extermination.  He  entrapped 
twelve  wolves  a  month  ago  and  put  them  up  with  a  dog  that  was 
badly  affected  with  mange.  The  wolves  soon  caught  the  disease  and 
are  now  thoroughly  covered  with  the  parasites  which  produce  it. 
They  will  be  turned  \oo^e  on  the  ranch  in  a  few  days,  and  Campbell 
expects  the  disease  to  spread  among  the  wolves  so  rapidly  that  there 
will  not  be  one  of  them  left  in  Texas  in  two  years." 

Secretary  Hoke  Smith  has  approved  the  letter  prepared  by 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  T^and  Office,  addressed  to  the  Reg- 
isters and  Receivers  of  the  land  offices  at  Visalia,  S-ockton.  and  Inde- 
pendence, Cal.,  directing  them  to  restore  to  settlement  entry  or  make 
other  proper  disposition  under  the  public  land  laws  of  the  public  lands 
in  their  respective  districts  which  were  temporarily  withdrawn  from 
settlement  November  5,  1891,  and  March  14.  1892.  respectively,  which 
are  not  included  in  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  "Sierra  forest  re- 
serve" created  by  the  President's  proclamation,  dated  Feb'uary  14, 
1893,  under  Section  24  of  the  Act  of  March,  1891.  As  the  creation  of 
the  lorest  reserve  has  accomplished  the  object  for  which  the  temporary 
withdrawal  of  the  said  lands  was  ordered  the  should  be  restored  to 
settlement  entries,  etc. 

Following  is  a  list  of  cars  of  fruit  shipped  from  Vacaville  during 
the  season  of  1882: 


Total  shipped  to  San  Francisco  and  East,  green  and  dried  I.MS 

Total  shipped  East   7M 

Total  shipped  Ha-st,  (rreen  fnilt   694 

Total  shipped  East,  drl^d  fruit   165 

Total  shipped  to  San  Pranclsco,  gieen  fruit   616 

Total  shipped  t-^  Benicla,  green  fruit   219 

Total  shipped  to  Oakland,  green  fruit   60 


It  is  estimated  that  about  250  carloads  of  Vaca  vAlley  fruit  were 
shipped  from  Winters  and  Suisun,  says  the  Riporler,  which  would 
make  the  total  output  of  the  valley  1793  carloads.  If  no  fruit  bad 
been  dried,  but  shipped  green,  the  total  would  have  been  atiout  2450 
carloads,  with  11  tons  to  the  car.  The  amount  of  fruit  shipped,  dried 
and  green,  was  39,446,000  pounds.  If  the  boxes  of  fruit  were  placed 
end  to  end,  a  single  row  would  reach  a  length  of  510  miles.  If  plied 
up,  they  would  form  a  column  of  about  141  miles  in  height.  These 
1793  \ra\\.  would  make  a  train  that  wou't)  reach  Iroro  Oakland 

to  a  point  ao  miles  bejrond  ^cramento, 
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Poultry  in  Sonoma  County. 

An  Industry  that  Has  Assumed  Great  Importance, 
and  Brings  In  Much  Revenue. 
Ooe  million  hens  in  Sonoma  county  are  actively  engaged 
in  an  inadequate  attempt  to  supply  the  demand  for  poultry 
products  in  California.  The  poultry  business  has  acquired 
dimensions  in  that  county  that  may  •  overshadow  all  other 
interests.  The  volume  of  its  poultry  products  is  ai 
this  time  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  $1,500,000  per  year. 
The  town  of  Petaluma  and  vicinity,  during  the 
year  1892,  supplied  to  the  San  Francisco  market 
eggs  and  poultry  of  the  exact  value  of  $460,669. 
This  estimate  is  exclusive  of  eggs  and  chickens  used  for 
home  consumption,  for  hatching  purposes  and  for  distribu- 
tion in  other  markets.  It  is  not  too  much  to  state  that  the 
total  value  of  Petaluma's  output  during  these  12  months  was 
about  $750,000,  and  the  poultry  interest  has  grown  so  rapidly 
that  for  the  present  year  Petaluma  will  probably  ship  nearly 
$600,000  worth  of  poultry  and  eggs  to  San  Francisco,  in- 
dicating a  total  output  by  the  poultrymen  in  that  neighbor- 
hood of  about  $1,000,000.  The  remainder  of  Sonoma 
county  will  easily  sell  eggs  and  fowls  of  a  value  of  $500,000, 
bringing  the  total  up  to  $1,500,000. 

The  shipments  by  Petaluma  consignors  to  San  Fran- 
cisco'during  1892  represent  $460,669 — as  already  stated — 
divided  as  follows  :  $364,869  for  40,541  cases  of  eggs,  or 
I  459  476  dozen,  of  an  average  value  of  25  cents  per  dozen, 
and  4790  coops  of  fowls,  or  19,160  dozen  at  $5  a  dozen. 
The  figures  are  compiled  from  the  books  of  the  four  ship- 
ping agencies  at  Petaluma,  and  are  exact  and  indisputable. 
For  purposes  of  comparison  it  will  be  well  enough  to 
state  what  are  the  average  products  of  Sonoma  county  in 
other  lines.  The  annual  value  of  the  wheat  output  is  about 
$300,000;  hay,  $1  500,000;  fruit,  $1,000,000;  wine,  $500,000; 
butter  and  cheese,  $600,000;  potatoes,  $75,000;  hops, 
$250,000;  sheep  and  lambs,  $200,000.  It  is,  therefore,  dis- 
closed that  the  hay  product  alone  is  a  rival  to  the  poultry 
interest.  But  it  is  not  growing  so  rapidly  nor  broadening 
its  field  of  operations  to  the  same  extent  or  in  the  same 
manner  as  poultry,  and  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  it 
will  be  quickly  distanced.  The  fruit  industry,  it  is  true, 
has  recently  attracted  general  attention  and  engaged  in  its 
pursuit  a  very  laige  number  of  the  intelligent  agriculturists 
of  the  county.  It  will  bear  a  fair  comparison  with  poultry 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  growing  rapidly  and  is  certain  of  an 
important  place  among  the  industries  of  the  county.  It  is 
now  an  open  question  in  Sonoma  as  to  which  brings  the 
most  valuable  and  substantial  returns,  and  very  linely  it 
will  be  some  time  before  the  relative  position  of  either  is 
fixed.  But  when  the  maximum  output  is  attained  it  can 
pretty  safely  be  predicted  that  poultry  will  not  be  far 
behind  fruit,  and  very  probably  it  will  be  ahead.  It  will 
take  time,  however,  to  determine  that  question. 

The  poulirymen  of  Sonoma  county  nave  just  begun  to 
understand  the  importance  and  appreciate  tne  magnitude 
of  their  interests.  Learning  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  co-operation  in  fruit,  they  canvassed  the  matter 
among  themselves  and  quietly  discussed  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  methods  of  marketing,  successfully  applied  to 
the  fruit  interests,  could  not  be  adapted  to  their  own 
advantage.  In  consequence,  a  number  of  poultrymen 
around  Petaluma  recently  met  and  decided  to  organize  on 
a  basis  of  mutual  advantage  and  protection,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  their  products  on  the  market  through 
identical  channels,  by  intelligent  and  economical  methods, 
and  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  possible.  It  was 
decided,  informally,  that  a  legal  corporation  would  prob- 
ably best  attain  the  end  desired,  and  that  an  agent  should 
be  nominated  and  an  agency  established  at  Petaluma  which 
should  direct  the  marketing  of  their  poultry  products  and  act 
as  purchasing  agent  for  the  various  feed  and  other  supplies 
needed  in  the  conduct  of  the  poultry  business.  Their  ideas 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  placing  their  products  in  San  Fran- 
cisco were  somewhat  indefinite,  and  it  was  wisely  deter- 
mined that  the  matter  should  be  considered  carefully,  dis- 
passionately, without  haste  and  with  a  view  to  the  interests 
of  all  concerned,  including  local  shipping  and  commission 
men.  They  were  convinced  that  it  was  possible  to  reach  a 
market  in  San  Francisco  more  cheaply  than  by  means  of 
indiscriminate  and  separate  shipments  to  commission 
dealers,  who,  they  claim,  paid  them  for  their  poultry  and  eggs 
what  they  were  pleased  to  give.  The  assertion  was  made 
by  the  poultrymen  that  San  Francisco  commission  men 
secured  a  larger  margin  of  profit  on  sales  made  by  them 
than  they  were  willing  to  divulge,  and  really  obtained  more 
than  the  regular  commission  of  five  per  cent. 

The  first  meeting  of  poultrymen  was  informal  and  it 
was  decided  to  postpone  final  action  until  Saturday,  April 
15th,  at  which  time  about  30  of  the  leading  poultrymen 
around  Petaluma  met  and  received  the  report  of  an  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  appointed  at  the  previous  meeting.  The 
report  was  as  follows  : 

To  tht  Poultrymen  of  Sonoma  County: — We,  the  committee  ap- 
pointed at  a  meeting  of  poultrymen  tield  April  8th  to  determine  on  a 
plan  of  organization  for  the  poultrymen,  respectfully  submit  : 

I.  That  the  association  be  called  the  Poultrymen's  Union  of 
Petaluma. 

3.  That  we  incorporate  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  divided 
into  aoo  shares  of  par  value  of  $25  each. 

3.  That  we  commence  business  in  a  regular  way  by  calling  in  at 
once  ten  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  subscribed  and  the  balance  as 
our  needs  demand. 

4.  That  our  objects  are  to  protect  our  market  and  our  brands  in 
that  market,  and  to  effect  a  saving  on  feed  by  combining  our  orders 
for  the  same;  and  in  order  to  make  this  association  as  nearly  mutual 
as  possible  we  recommend  that  the  stock  be  placed,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, in  a  pro  rota  of  the  amount  of  poultry  kept. 

5.  That,  in  our  opinion,  there  is  no  need  of  awakening  the 
direct  antagonism  of  any  established  interest  by  starting  a  direct  op- 
position; or,  in  plainer  terms,  that  we  should  first  try  and  effect  satis- 
factory arrangements  for  selling  our  eggs  and  poultry  and  buying 
our  feed  with  houses  already  established,  and,  in  accordance  there- 


with we  submit  the  accompanying  by-laws  and  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion. 

The  report  was  unanimously  accepted  by  the  meeting, 
over  which  Mr.  C.  Nisson  presided  as  chairman,  and  Mr. 
John  R.  Denman  acted  as  secretary.  A  draft  of  the 
proposed  by-laws  and  articles  of  incorporation  was  pre- 
sented. It  simply  contained  the  usual  provisions  for  the 
organization  and  government  of  incorporated  bodies.  The 
Executive  Committee  stated  it  as  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
proposed  association  to  secure  subscriptions  to  stock  from 
poultrymen  at  the  rate  of  one  share  ($25)  for  each  100  hens 
kept  in  yards.  The  proposition  seemed  to  meet  with  favor 
by  all  the  poultrymen  present,  and,  when  subscription  books 
were  opened  at  the  meeting,  quite  a  large  block  of  the  stock 
was  subscribed.  Poultrymen  generally  seemed  to  feel  that 
a  cash  investment  of  $2.50  for  the  protection  of  the  output  of 
every  100  hens  they  owned  was  worth  a  trial.  The  average 
subscription  of  poultrymen  would  be  from  twelve  and  a  half 
to  twenty-five  dollars,  on  a  basis  of  from  500  to  1000  hens 
owned  by  each.  That  is  to  say,  the  initial  cash  investment 
was  $2. 50  per  each  share  of  stock,  while  credit  was  em- 
ployed lor  the  remaining  $22. 50.  Of  course,  the  subscriber 
renders  himself  liable  for  the  mil  amount  of  his  subscrip- 
tion, but  it  is  not  expected  that  it  will  be  found  necessary  to 
call  in  a  large  per  cent.  The  methods  to  be  employed,  the 
relations  to  be  established,  and  other  necessary  arrange- 
ments are,  as  yet,  matters  for  future  determination.  A 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  canvas  for  stock  sub- 
scriptions, and  when  a  sufificient  amount  is  secured,  the  in- 
corporation will  be  effected,  officers  elected  and  operations 
will  begin. 

A  representative  of  the  Rural  Press  spent  a  number  of 
hours  last  Saturday  among  the  poultrymen  of  Petaluma. 
Mr.  L.  C.  Byce,  owner  of  the  Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,  who 
is  particularly  well  informed  as  to  the  poultry  interests  of 
Spnoma  county,  as  well  as  of  the  State  and  nation,  gare 
the  representative  a  vast  deal  oi  valuable  information. 

"Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Byce,  ''Sonoma  county  is  largely 
devoted  to  the  rearing  of  poultry  and  the  production  ot 
eggs,  but  I  do  not  think  we  have  special  advantages  of  soil, 
location,  experience,  or  information.  Other  parts  of 
California  are  just  as  well  adapted  to  the  poultry  business. 
They  have  the  same  pleasant  climate,  good  soil,  and  com- 
parative freedom  from  disease.  People  ought  to  be  just  as 
successful  there  as  the  residents  of  Petaluma  and  vicinity. 
The  Petaluma  poultry  district  occupies  an  area  about  10  miles 
long  by  five  or  more  in  width  There  is  hardly  a  farmer 
in  this  region  who  does  not  pay  more  or  less  attention  to 
poultry,  who  has  not  a  full  yard  oi  fowls,  and  who  does  not 
derive  greater  or  less  income  from  their  output.  The  breed 
of  fowl  almost  exclusively  favored  by  our  people  is  Leg- 
horn ;  in  fact,  not  many  of  other  kinds  are  to  be  found. 
Our  experience  is  that  they  are  steady  and  prolific  layers  ; 
they  retain  good  health  and  are  easily  kept  and  managed. 
The  essentials  to  success  in  the  rearing:  of  poultry,  I 
should  say,  are  the  following  :  i.  Adaptability  to  the  busi- 
ness. 2.  Gravelly  soil.  3.  Sheltered  location.  And  4.  Com- 
mon sense.  Of  course  these  requisities,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  gravelly  soil,  can  be  applied  to  almost  any 
other  occupation.  For  gravel  we  might  substitute  'sand,' 
and  do  pretty  well  in  any  vocation.  No  one  can  engage 
in  the  businesss  profitably  who  does  not  take  interest  in  it 
or  who  will  not  take  care  of  his  fowls,  secure  the  best  appli- 
ances for  their  convenience,  care  and  comfort,  and  who  will 
not  study  the  best  methods  of  keeping  them  free  from  stress 
of  weather  and  disease.  With  the  exception  of  lice,  how 
ever,  we  have  not  found  that  our  poultry  are  especially  sus- 
ceptible to  any  disorder  or  complaint,  but  our  long,  dry 
summers  are  particularly  favorable  to  the  production  and 
multiplication  of  lice,  and  especial  care  should  be  taken  to 
destroy  them  and  to  keep  fowls,  houses  and  poultry  yards 
free  from  them.  It  can  be  done,  and  is  done,  but  it  Is  a 
matter  that  will  be  of  much  detriment  if  not  properly  at- 
tended to. 

The  country  west  and  south  of  Petaluma  is  largely 
taken  up  in  poultry,  because  it  is  sandy  or  gravelly. 
On  the  east,  however,  the  lands  are  low  and  somewhat 
damp,  and  poultry  does  not  thrive,  being  in  those  places 
liable  to  rheumatism  and  paralysis." 

"  How  much  will  it  cost  to  equip  a  yard  properly  and  to 
start  into  the  poultry  business  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  derive 
an  independent  income?" 

"  If  one  wants  to  make  a  living  at  the  poultry  business 
he  should  start  in  with  about  500  hens,  which  will  probably 
cost  him  about  50  cents  apiece  or  $250.  The  expense  of 
incubator,  brooders  and  other  appliances,  will  be  about 
$500  more,  making  a  total  of  $750  as  capital.  There  are  a 
number  of  poultrymen  around  Petaluma  who  keep  about 
500  hens  and  who  secure  therefrom  an  income  that  is  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  a  good  sized  family.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  raising  a  dozen  eggs  on  the  farm  is  about  eight 
cents.  The  average  hen  will  lay  per  year  from  10  to  12 
dozen  eggs,  and  500  hens  should  produce  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  5000  dozen.  The  gross  income  at  an 
average  of  25  cents  per  dozen  would,  therefore,  be  $1250. 
The  net  income,  at  17  cents  per  dozen  profit,  would  be  $850. 
From  this  estimate  I  take  no  account  of  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment, or  the  original  cost  of  the  land,  or  taxes.  These 
figures  are  not  at  all  chimerical,  but  have  been  amply  and 
successfully  demonstrated  by  actual  experience." 

A  number  of  instances  of  actual  experience  by  poultry- 
men  around  Petaluma  were  cited  by  Mr.  Byce. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Treat,  whose  poultry  ranch  is  near  Petaluma, 
has  furnished  the  Petaluma  Incubator  Co.  with  memoran- 
dum of  his  business  for  one  year,  as  follows: 

Commenced  the  year  with  375  hens,  sold  and  lost  75  hens,  had 
300  on  May  ist.  Kept  200  pullets  out  of  376  chickens  batched.  On 
September  ist  had  about  500  bens  as  a  total  stock. 


Sold  3,723  dozen  eggs,  averaging  31)^0  $ri'70  98 

Sold  14s  broilers,  averaging  42>^c   61  35 

Sold  aoo  pullets,  averaging  50c   100  00 


Total  Ji.332  33 

Expenses  for  feed   400  00 


Net  profit  $  932  y. 


i    Another  gentleman  who  lives  within  five  miles  of  Peta' 


luma  gives  the  figures  of  what  he  made  from  500  hens 
during  1891: 

Commencing  with  500  hens  on  the  ist  of  January,  iSgt. 
Sold  4  658  dozen  eggs  at  an  average  of  30  cents  a  dozen . .  .$1,397  40 


150  hens  sold  at  $5.50  a  dozen   63  75 

18  dozen  broilers  at  $4.50  a  dozen   81  00 

Increased  fiock  loo  pullets  at  $7  a  dozen   60  00 


Gross  receipts  $1,607  15 

Cost  of  feed  for  the  year   700  00 

Net  profit   907  15 


Which  gives  a  profit  of  $1.80  for  each  hen. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  cash  receipts  of  these  gentlemen 
have  actually  exceeded  the  estimates  furnished  by  Mr. 
Byce.  The  average  price  per  dozen  received  for  eggs  was 
more  than  25  cents.  It  is  possible  that  hereafter,  owing  to 
the  large  number  of  people  going  into  the  poultry  business, 
these  gentlemen  may  not  be  able  to  do  so  welt  with  the 
same  number  of  hens.  But  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
slightest  danger  of  over-production,  and  with  normal  con- 
sumption the  demand  is  not  at  all  likely  to  depreciate.  It 
is  stated  that  something  like  $3,000,000  is  annually  sent  out 
of  the  State  for  eggs.  Foreign  shippers  are  obliged  to  pay 
freights  considerably  in  excess  of  the  cost  to  California 
poultry  raisers.  The  tariff  on  eggs  from  the  East  is  some- 
thing like  four  cents  per  dozen.  The  freight  per  case  of 
eggs  from  Petaluma  to  this  city  is  15  cents,  each  case  con- 
taining 36  dozen,  or  a  total  freight  cost  of  about  cent 
per  dozen.  The  difference  in  freight  charges  between 
Petaluma  and  the  East  is  therefore  y/i  cents.  The  cost  of 
producing  eegs  is  probably  a  little  greater  in  California 
than  in  the  East,  but  is  not,  we  think,  sufficient  to  over- 
come our  distinct  advantage  in  freight  charges. 

Mr.  C.  Nisson,  a  leading  Petaluma  poultry  breeder,  has 
been  doing  a  little  figuring  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  just 
what  is  the  actual  cost  of  a  dozen  eggs  to  the  producer. 
The  result  he  states  lucidly  as  follows: 


The  cost  per  dozen  eggs  for  feed  (>%  cts. 

The  cost  per  dozen  eggs  in  labor  ijf  cts. 

The  cost  per  dozen  eggs  in  shells,  fnsecticides,  etc   }^  ct. 


Total  cost  per  doz  8  cts. 


It  is  impossible  to  walk  through  the  streets  of  Petaluma 
without  encountering  on  every  hand  ample  evidences  of  the 
thrift  and  prosperity  of  the  people  and  particularly  of  the 
poultry  producers.  Hardly  a  farm  wagon  comes  to  town  that 
is  not  accompanied  by  a  case  or  more  of  fowls  or  eggs. 
There  are  a  number  of  local  commission  houses,  in  front  of 
whose  places  of  business  are  piled  up  huge  cases  of  eggs 
and  boxes  of  poultry.  Fat,  sleek  and  prosperous  chickens 
strut  contentedly  about  every  yard.  Almost  every  house- 
wife has  her  brood  and  supplies  her  own  table,  and  perhaps 
a  part  of  the  market.  A  number  of  poultry  fanciers  devote 
themselves  to  the  production  of  fine  breeds  and  their  sale 
to  those  who  wish  to  go  into  the  egg  business.  Indeed, 
poultry  is  Petaluma's  fad. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  narrate  the  experience  of  one 
enterprising  housewife,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Selkirk,  wife  of  the 
editor  of  the  Petaluma  Courier.  Last  May  Mrs.  Selkirk 
found  in  her  yard  a  stray  hen.  Pretty  soon  there  were  a 
number  of  little  chicks,  and  in  the  course  of  time  and 
nature  there  were  more  chicks — young  chickens  and  big 
chickens  and  noisy  roosters.  Mrs.  Selkirk's  little  flock 
grew  so  fast  that  she  concluded  last  month  to  take  stock. 
She  found  that  she  had  eight  laying  hens  and  62  little 
chicks.  These  hens  produced  during  April  169  eggs. 
Three  of  them  were,  during  part  of  this  time,  setting;  the 
rest  were  attending  strictly  to  business.  During  the  year 
the  Selkirk  table  has  been  supplied  with  poultry  and  the 
stock  has  been  a  little  bit  dimished  on  that  account. 
Nevertheless  Mrs.  Selkirk  feels  that  she  is  doing  quite 
well,  never  having  made  a  cent  of  original  investment,  and 
having  bought  no  feed  or  incurred  other  expense  during 
the  year,  except  the  recent  purchase  of  a  brooder.  It  is 
proper  to  add  that  Mrs  Selkirk  made  diligent  inquiry  as 
to  the  ownership  of  the  original  hen,  but  signally  failed. 
The  hen  has  never  complained,  and  Mrs.  Selkirk  ought  to 
be  satisfied. 

It  should  be  stated  that  Petaluma  possesses  exceptional  ad- 
vantages in  the  matter  of  freight  charges  and  accessibility 
to  market,  but  there  are  no  points,  we  believe,  within  a 
radius  of  300  miles  of  San  Francisco  where  the  charge  will 
exceed  two  and  a  half  cents  per  dozen,  leaving  a  sufficient 
margin  in  our  favor  as  against  the  outside  producer. 
Water  freights  have  made  the  tariff  from  Petaluma  low. 
It  has  wrought  the  same  results  in  other  points  in  the  San 
Francisco  neighborhood. 

No  account  of  the  achievements  of  the  Petaluma  poultry 
producers  would  be  complete  without  mention  of  the  im- 
portant part  the  Petaluma  Incubator  Company  has  per- 
formed in  promotion  of  the  industry.  The  chief  stimulus 
to  poultry  breeding  about  Petaluma  have  been  the  enter- 
prising men  who  are  back  of  this  large  enterprise.  It 
was  established  thirteen  years  ago  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Byce  and 
Mr.  I.  L.  Diaz,  since  deceased.  Mr.  Byce,  the  surviving 
partner,  is  now  sole  owner.  By  the  pursuance  of 
sound  business  methods,  by  unswevering  devotion  to 
poultry  interests,  and  by  the  manufacture  of  poultry  ap- 
pliances of  the  highest  merit,  the  establishment  has  gained 
large  dimensions,  and  a  trade  that  extends  throughout  the 
world.  Petaluma  incubators  are  to  be  found  everywhere 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  throughout  the  United  States,  on  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  Australia  and  in  Europe.  Mr.  Byce's 
incubator  device  may  be  seen  in  constant  operation  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens  of  Amsterdam,  Holland.  Another 
occupies  a  conspicuous  position  in  a  show  window  of 
Christie's  London  Drug  Store,  where  it  is  exhibited  as  an 
example  of  American  enterprise  and  ingenuity.  One  more 
is  shown  in  public  at  Christenstadt,  Sweden,  and,  in  fact, 
the  incubator  has  been  introduced  and  is  in  operation  in 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  The  establishment  now 
employs  constantly  about  twenty-five  men  and  women. 
Its  volume  of  business  is  so  large  that  four  stenographers 
and  typewriters  are  continually  employed  in  the  business 

I office.  The  expenditure  for  stamps,  alone,  is  about  $1000 
a  year.    The  specialty  of  this  concern  is  the  incubator,  but 
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there  is  no  appliance  necessary  to  the  rearing  of  poultry 
that  it  does  not  manufacture  or  sell,  or  both. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  dimensions  which  the 
poultry  business  will  assume  in  Sonoma  County  and  in  the 
Stale  of  California.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  its  growth 
will  not  cease  until  the  extent  of  its  production  is  adequate 
to  the  demands  of  the  home  market.  Very  nearly  one-half 
the  eggs  consumed  in  San  Francisco  come  from  outside  the 
State.  There  is  no  good  reason  why,  with  cheapened  and 
improved  facilities  for  poultry  rearing,  and  with  reasonable 
freights  and  commission  charges,  the  entire  local  market 
should  not  h:  controlled  and  supplied  by  home  producers. 
California  breeders  are  unquestionably  in  position  to  com- 
pete with  Eastern  producers  in  our  own  market.  The 
recent  large  growth  of  the  poultry  interests  indicates  that 
we  are  awakening  to  our  opportunities  and  that  we  propose 
to  offer  home  consumers  such  wares  at  such  rates  and  in 
such  condition  as  will  impress  them  favorably  and  induce 
them  to  patronize  us  in  preference  to  men  they  do  not  know, 
do  not  care  about,  and  whose  prorperity  is  no  immediate 
concern  to  them. 


A  Chioken-Show  Reflection. 

The  air  was  tilled  wiih  cickling  as  I  wallted  the  garden  through, 
And  gazed  upon  the  roostTS  with  their  cockadoodledoo. 
And  listened  to  the  Wyandottes  and  all  the  poultry  crew. 

I  saw  the  bird  the  Frenchm  \n  loves  as  /u/;  </<  /ois  gtas, 

I  saw  the  festive  fighting-cock  delightirig  in  his  scar, 

And  the  little  birds  that  when  they're  broiled  extremely  juicy  are. 

I  had  the  bliss  of  gazing  on  the  bantam  small  and  proud; 

Before  a  pouter-pigeon  with  the  populace  I  bDwed; 

In  singing  praise  to  turkeys,  too,  I  joined  the  maddening  crowd, 

I  raved  o'er  many  a  bird  that  wore  great  spurs  upon  his  legs; 
1  went  in  raptures  over  fluffy  chicks  in  slat-barred  kegs; 
I  viewed  with  joy  the  Cochin  and  her  Cochin  China  eggs; 

But  not  a  bird  in  all  the  show,  ofall  there  were  to  see, 
Not  one  was  quite  so  pleasing  or  so  useful  unto  me, 
As  an  eagle  that  1  own,  an  eagle,  oh,  so  weel 

It  is  an  eagle  circular,  no  feathers  has  it  got. 

But  it  can  fly  with  speed  that's  sure  to  distance  all  the  lot. 

It  is  an  eagle  made  of  gold  fresh  from  the  minting  pot. 

— John  Kendrick  Bangs,  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


What  Kind  of  Poultry  Pays. 

There  is  a  larger  proportion  of  farmers,  perhaps,  than  in 
any  other  class  of  business  men,  who  neglect  to  study  their 
business  sufficiently  well  to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  best 
possible  result  in  the  way  of  profit.  A  writer  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  A^culture  says:  Quite  a  number  af  persons  wish- 
ing to  start  in  the  poultry  business  have  a  great  question  to 
decide.  Some  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  write  to  breeders  of 
fancy  poultry  and  say  they  are  thinking  of  starting  up  in 
the  poultry  business,  and  wish  to  know  which  variety  they 
consider  best.  This  is  a  question  no  breeder  can  decide 
for  another.  It  must  be  answered  by  the  one  who  intends 
breeding  them.  Nearly  every  poultryman  has  his  or  her 
hobby,  and,  if  they  were  to  decide  for  another,  would  nat- 
urally say  the  variety  toward  which  they  have  the  most 
inclination,  whether  it  was  the  most  suitable  variety  for  the 
other  party  or  not.  In  writing  to  a  dozen  different  breeders, 
a  writer  would,  no  doubt,  bs  advised  to  try  a  dozen  differ- 
ent kinds,  and  each  claim  the  one  they  recommended  was 
the  best. 

It  is  not  the  variety  you  have,  but  the  quality  of  stock, 
and  especially  the  way  they  are  cared  for.  It  is  essential 
to  have  good  stock.  When  a  person  wishes  to  purchase 
stock  or  eggs,  he  always  wishes  to  get  the  best  attainable; 
and  the  person  having  the  best  stock  will  do  the  best  busi- 
ness. In  regard  to  what  variety  to  choose,  that  is  a  ques- 
tion every  one  must  settle  for  himself,  but  two  distinct 
questions  must  be  decided  carefully  before  purchasing: 
What  variety  do  I  like  best?  How  are  my  facilities  for 
keeping  this  variety?  These  two  questions  are  very  im- 
portant and  should  be  given  thought  before  purchasing. 

Some  people  look  around  them  and  see  their  neighbors 
selling  a  good  many  eggs  and  stock  of  a  certain  variety, 
and  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  only  variety 
that  pays,  and  they  will  get  the  same  variety,  at  the  same 
time  not  liking  the  breed,  but  buy  it  because  their  neighbor 
is  making  some  money  from  them  and  they  think  they  will 
do  likewise.  This  is  a  grand  mistake.  If  you  do  not  take 
a  fancy  or  liking  to  them,  you  will  not  have  the  success 
your  neighbor  had  with  his.  He  has  a  liking  for  his  variety, 
and  takes  great  care  in  keeping  them  up  to  the  standard, 
and  caring  for  them  as  they  should  be— properly  keep  to 
make  them  successful.  It  would  be  against  human  nature 
for  a  person  to  give  the  attention  to  something  he  has 
no  affection  toward — more  so  than  for  one  he  has.  In 
regard  to  facilities,  they  are  a  very  essential  point  to  poul- 
try-raising. You  should  remember  all  varieties  are  not 
adapted  to  the  same  facilities.  Some  breeds  will  wait  for 
their  owners  to  bring  their  breakfast,  while  others  will  wan- 
der away  seeking  it.  Every  person  should  study  the  nature 
of  each  variety,  and  see  which  they  like  best  and  how  they 
are  prepared  to  keep  them.  By  giving  the  above  questions 
careful  study,  and  selecting  the  variety  or  varieties  you  like 
best,  and  having  proper  facilities  for  keeping  them,  you  will 
be  successful.  In  regard  to  eggs,  let  us  say  that  all  varie- 
ties of  chickens  will  lay  well  if  properly  fed  and  proper 
care  is  given.  It  is  not  so  much  the  variety,  but  the  care 
that  is  given. 

Pour  Proud  Hens. 

Six  hundred  little  chicks  may  bs  seen  following  four  hens 
at  Al  Baker's  place  in  the  City  Homestead. 

Mr.  Baker  has  a  thousand-egg  incubator,  and  recently  he 
loaded  it  to  the  muzz'e.  The  thing  went  off  a  few  days 
ago,  and  600  little  chickens  stepped  out  and  began  to  look 
around  for  a  living.  It  happened  that  four  hens  had  de- 
cided to  run  an  opposition  to  the  incubator,  and  had  begun 
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work  shortly  after  the  incubator  was  loaded.  When  the 
hens  saw  the  yard  full  of  chicks,  they  promptly  gave  up 
the  contest,  left  their  nests,  and  took  possession  of  the  big 
brood. 

The  chickens  have  divided  up  about  equally  among  the 
hens,  so  that  each  has  in  the  neighborhood  of  150.  At 
night  the  little  fellows  cuddle  around  their  particular  hen, 
climbing  on  one  another's  backs  and  on  her  back,  until  the 
hen  is  completely  concealed  from  view,  being  the  center  ol 
a  pyramid.  In  the  daytime  the  hens  strut  proudly  around 
the  premises,  followed  by  the  chicks,  while  hens  come  from 
blocks  around  and  roost  on  the  fence  to  take  in  the  sight. — 
Stockton  Mail. 

Raising  Young  Turkeys. 

The  main  points  in  raising  young  turkeys  are  to  keep 
them  dry,  and  to  guard  against  lice.  Not  only  the  mites 
attack  them,  but  also  the  large  head-lice  destroy  them. 
Lice  pass  from  tbe  mother  to  the  young.  As  soon  as  they 
are  hatched,  dust  both  the  hen  and  young  with  fresh  insect 
powder,  and  rub  one  drop  of  sweet  oil  on  the  heads.  Do 
this  once  a  week. 

Young  turkeys  should  be  fed  every  two  hours.  They  do 
not  eat  much  at  a  time,  but  they  eat  often.  Keep  a  small 
box  of  ground  bone  where  they  can  reach  it,  and  give  water 
in  vessels  that  will  not  permit  them  to  get  wet.  Bear  in 
mind  the  least  dampness  to  them  will  be  fatal. 

Should  they  droop,  look  for  lice.  Nearly  one  half  the 
turkeys  die  from  lice.  Search  closely  on  the  skin  of  the 
head  and  neck  of  e<icb,  and  use  as  a  remedy  one  or  two 
drops  of  sweet  oil.  Too  much  grease  of  any  kind  is  in- 
jurious to  them.    Have  the  coops  and  runs  clean. 

Do  not  feed  them  until  they  are  thirty- six  hours  old. 
Then  give  curds  and  stale  bread,  the  bread  being  first 
dipped  in  fresh  milk.  Finely-chopped,  hard-boiled  eggs 
once  a  day  may  be  given,  and  an  egg,  broken,  and  the  con- 
tents well  beaten  into  a  gill  of  fresh  milk,  which  may  be 
warmed  (not  boiled),  and  thickened  with  bread,  is  excel- 
lent. Chopped  onions  may  also  be  added  to  the  mixture. 
Give  them  anything  that  they  will  eat.  They  are  very 
dainty  and  will  not  accept  all  kinds  of  food.  Wheat  and 
cracked  corn  may  also  be  kept  before  them. 

Until  they  "shoot  the  red,"  which  will  be  when  they  are 
ten  or  twelve  weeks  old,  they  will  be  tender,  but  alter  that 
time  they  will  be  hardy.  They  must  be  allowed  to  forage 
and  help  themselves.  The  good  care  at  first,  in  keeping 
them  dry  and  free  from  lice  will  bring  the  loss  down  to  a 
minimum,  and  though  it  may  be  tedious  work,  yet  nothing 
pays  better  than  a  good  crop  of  turkeys.— Farm  and 
Fireside. 


Round  or  Square  Roosts. 

"Isn't  a  small  round  roost,  on  which  the  chickens  can 
cling  tightly,  the  best?"  asked  Grandma  Perkins.  "That's 
the  only  kind  we  used  when  I  was  a  girl,  but  my  grandson, 
John,  tells  me  they  have  a  new-fangled  idea  now."  '  Small 
round  roosts,"  replied  the  Judge,  have  ruined  many  a  fine 
chicken.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  as  you  all  know, 
chicken  coops  are  very  cold,  unless  the  owners  are  consider- 
ate in  the  matter  of  their  fowls'  welfare.  In  clinging  to 
these  small  roosts  the  fowls'  feet  are  cramped  and  be- 
numbed, and  it  takes  a  very  little  nip  from  the  frost  to 
cause  a  bird  to  lose  a  couple  of  toes  or  even  an  entire  foot, 
for  a  frost  bite  is  seldom  noticeable  until  sloughing  or  bleed- 
ing sets  in.  The  best  roost  is  a  2x4  scantling  turned  flat 
side  up,  with  the  corners  smoothed  off.  On  such  a  roost 
the  chickens  can  squat  down  comfortably  and  cover  their 
feet  and  shanks  with  the  warm  body  and  breast  feathers." 
— Farm,  Stock  and  Home. 
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The  Silo  in  California. 

R.  W.  M.,  Riverside,  Cal.,  writes  to  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry 
iaquiring  about  silos.    He  says: 

"  Our  climate  is  a  dry  one,  and  irrigation  our  reliance 
for  water  supply.  Alfalfa  is  our  main  supply  for  succulent 
fodder  in  this  vicinity.  Our  dry  hay  crop  is  barley,  wheat 
and  wild  oats  grown  by  winter  rains  on  unirrigated  lands. 
In  the  use  of  alfalfa  we  are  deprived  of  the  full  value  of  the 
crop  because  of  one  or  two  difficulties  in  handling  it.  The 
first  is,  if  allowed  to  attain  sufficient  age  before  cutting,  to 
arrive  at  the  greatest  stage  of  nutrition  the  stalks  become 
woody  and  dry  when  made  into  hay,  and  lose  most  of  the 
leaves  in  handling  in  this  very  dry  climate,  and  the  hay  or 
sticks  are  not  eaten  by  stock,  and  so  a  very  large  percent- 
age is  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  if  cut  while  the  stem  is 
immature  the  hay  is  poor  and  lacking  in  nourishment. 

"  Could  alfalfa  be  made  profitably  into  silage  after  ar- 
riving at  proper  maturity  to  secure  maximum  nutrition? 
Can  it  be  handled  and  made  into  silage  profitably  without 
running  through  the  feed  cutter?  It  grows  about  the  sime 
length  as  eastern  red  clover.  As  the  writer  is  situated, 
silos  could  be  cheaply  made  in  the  manner  of  an  earth  cis- 
tern cemented  on  tlie  walls,  i.  e.,  a  hole  in  the  ground  ce- 
mented. The  earth  is  dry  to  the  depth  of  50  feet  and  will 
stand  firm  while  being  worked.  Would  such  a  silo  work 
successfully  ?  It  appears  from  the  report  of  Prof.  King 
that  the  acids  act  injuriously  on  the  cement  plaster.  Could 
not  this  trouble  be  lessened  materially  by  a  coating  of  sili- 
cate of  soda  or  asphaltum  varnish  ?" 

■  Eastern  farmers  have  always  envied  those  of  the  arid  re- 
gion the  ease  with  which  the  latter  cured  their  hay  crops, 
responds  Prof.  Henry  in  the  Breeders'  Gazette,  and  yet 
here  is  a  confession  of  weak  points  at  the  West.  The 
writer  spent  considerable  time  at  Riverside  last  sum- 
mer and  witnessed  in  the  hay  fields  just  the  difficulties 
mentioned  by  our  correspondent.  Carefully  made  alfalfa 
hay  is  a  very  fine  product  indeed,  but  as  mentioned  above 
there  are  diffi:ulties  in  its  making.  Our  correspondent  can 
try  an  experimental  silo  at  comparatively  small  cost.  In 
the  dry  soil  of  Riverside  a  large  cittern  can  be  dug  and  the 
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wall  cemented,  and  green  alfalfa,  fresh  from  the  mower 
can  be  dropped  into  the  pit.  At  this  Experiment  Station* 
we  once  tried  burying  clover  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  six 
feet  square,  throwing  a  good  deal  of  earth  back  on  top  in 
order  to  weight  the  clover  down.  Fine  silage  was  the  result. 
I  should  advise  our  correspondent,  however,  to  make  a  pit 
not  less  than  12  feet  deep  and  12  to  15  feet  in  diameter. 
Leave  the  walls  vertical  and  plaster  with  cement.  It  is 
true  that  our  Prof.  King  has  found  that  the  acids  of  silage 
act  upon  the  cement,  but  not  to  the  degree  our  correspon- 
dent evidently  supposes.  With  a  silo  that  is  whitewashed 
with  good  water-lime  each  season  it  should  keep  in  good 
repair. 

Allow  the  alfalfa  to  reach  the  best  stage  for  profitable 
feeding  and  then  cut  and  allow  it  to  wilt  until  the  stems  are 
softened.  Place  it  uncut  in  the  silo,  tramping  it  down 
thoroughly.  Several  days  should  be  required  for  filling,  in 
order  to  get  in  as  much  material  as  possible.  Straw  or 
any  waste  light  material  can  be  thrown  on  top  and  then 
rocks  or  earth  to  weight  down.  A  large  silo  needs  no 
weight,  but  small  ones  should  be  weighted.  I  hope  our 
correspondent  will  try  a  small  silo  filled  with  alfalfa. 

The  writer  has  seen  a  silo  constructed  of  brick  in  south- 
ern California  within  a  few  miles  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower 
California  on  the  place  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Kimball,  National 
city.  It  was  not  filled  more  than  once  or  twice,  I  think, 
the  owner  claiming  that  it  was  not  needed  in  that  section 
as  green  feed  could  be  procured  for  stock  the  year  round. 
I  have  doubts  whether  the  silo  will  become  at  all  general 
in  southern  California.  Alfalfa  probably  starts  quicker  for 
being  cut  early,  so  that  the  loss  in  feed  is  not  so  great  as 
first  appears.  With  more  care,  doubtless,  most  of  the 
leaves  can  be  saved  in  hay-making,  and  by  growing  beets 
for  light  fall  and  winter  feeding,  succulent  feed  can  be  se- 
cured the  year  round. 

Sick  of  Pedigree  Without  Merit. 

An  English  correspondent,  writing  of  recent  bull  sales  in 
Great  Britain,  makes  the  following  significant  remarks  in 
the  Breeder^  Gazette  : 

"  We  are  in  the  midst  of  our  spring  bull  sales.  The 
Scotch  sales  are  past  and  next  week  we  have  the  Birming- 
ham sales,  to  be  followed  by  several  others.  So  far  prices 
are  about  25  per  cent  lower  on  ordinary  (farmers)  bulls, 
while  the  lower-class  animals  are  making  about  40  per  cent 
less.  Every  day  more  and  more  attention  is  being  paid  to 
individual  merit,  and  even  in  the  face  of  bad  farming  times 
and  lower  prices  all  round  the  better  class  of  young  bulls 
make  mote  than  last  year.  People  are  sick  of  pedigree,  be 
it  what  it  may,  without  constitution,  goodness  and  thrift. 
The  South  American  buyers,  and  there  area  few  in  the 
market,  bid  only  at  the  good  bulls  and  every  good  bull  sold 
publicly  will  this  year  make  a  paying  price.  There  is 
much  that  is  very  encouraging  in  the  Shorthorn  trade  as  it 
is  at  present.  Judgment  and  skill  in  breeding  and  raising 
good  animals  seem  now  to  be  appreciated  in  a  different 
way  than  they  were  some  years  ago  when  our  famous 
breeders,  so-called,  were  fireside,  book-learned,  non- 
practical  men.  A  wholeseme  change  has  taken  place 
which  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  cattle  popula- 
tion and  the  Shorthorn  breed  particularly." 

The  "  wholesome  change  "  to  which  our  country  corre- 
spondent, adds  the  Gazette,  alludes  is  quite  as  clearly 
defined  on  this  side  the  pond  as  on  the  other.  Mere 
pedigree  no  longer  opens  the  pocket-book.  The  pedigreed 
weed  is  about  the  poorest  piece  of  property  a  farmer  can 
own  at  the  present  time.  And  'tis  well  that  it  is  so.  It 
may  be  hard  on  the  unfortunate  owner  of  inferior  registered 
stock,  but  it  means  life,  health  and  strength  to  the  real 
interests  of  sound  stock-breeding.  The  breeder  of  real 
first-quality  stuff  still  has  a  good  market. 

Treatment  of  Hog  Cholera. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  April  8th  I  observed 
that  hog  cholera  has  made  its  appearance  at  Santa  Ana.  I 
am  a  Patron — a  member  of  Grange  19  in  Clinton  county, 
Ohio — consequently  I  take  special  interest  in  the  Rural 
Press. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
hog  cholera.  My  method  is:  Take  the  best  quality  of  to- 
bacco, dry  and  pulverize  it;  have  some  nice  slop  prepared; 
call  you  hogs,  then  stir  in  the  tobacco  and  give  it  to  them 
to  drink.  By  so  doing,  they  generally  get  a  pretty  fair  dose 
before  the  tobacco  taste  Is  perceptible.  It  acts  as  a 
thorough  emetic.  Follow  this  up  for  a  few  days  and  there 
will  be  no  more  cholera  symptoms. 

For  small  pigs,  take  tobacco  and  boil  it  in  water  until 
you  have  a  strong  amber;  add  a  portion  of  new  milk  and 
pour  it  down  them  until  they  vomit.  A  few  such  treat- 
ments and  they  are  all  right.  1  have  treated  grown  hogs 
that  were  down  and  helpless,  in  the  same  manner  and  I 
have  never  lost  a  single  case.  E.  L.  WOODHULL. 

Ukiah,  Mendocino  Co.,  April  10,  1893. 

Curing  Dogs  of  Sheep-Killing. 

Sylvester  Forbes,  El  Paso  Co.,  Col.,  writes  to  the  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist :  One  way  to  cure  a  dog  of  killing 
sheep  is  to  muzzle  him  in  a  small  yard  with  a  fighting  ram, 
while  you  cover  the  dog  with  a  whip  to  teach  him  not  to  at- 
tack the  ram.  Every  time  the  dog  shows  fight  lash  him  ; 
but  let  him  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  butts  of  the  ram.  Two 
or  three  lessons  will  teach  him  not  to  touch  the  ram.  Try 
the  same  plan  with  a  yew  or  lamb,  with  and  without  the 
ram.  But  punish  him  at  every  attempt  al  going  for 
the  sheep.  The  lessons  with  the  ram  and  one  or  two  other 
sheep,  will  be  pretty  sure  to  teach  him  not  to  trouble 
sheep.  Sheep-killing  dogs  should  be  tied  up  at  night. 
Another  method  is  to  muzzle  and  tie  such  dogs  with  a  short 
rope  or  chain  near  the  kennel,  placed  in  the  sheep  yard  so 
that  they  can  escape  from  the  death-dealing  butts  of  the 
rams  ol  the  flock,  but  yet  can  become  afraid  of  the  sheep. 
Still  another  is  to  tie  a  piece  of  wooly  sheepskin  snugly  to 
the  lower  jaw  of  the  dog  till  he  becomes  thoroughly  dis- 
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gasted  with  wool.  To  make  the  teaching  more  plain,  put 
him  in  the  sheepfold  during  the  lesson.  Still  another  plan 
will  be  found  in  muzzling  loose  dogs.  The  most  eflFective 
and  never-failing  method  is  to  keep  only  trained  shepherd 
dogs,  and  shoot  all  other  dogs  seen  upon  the  farm.  Hunt- 
ing dogs  are  the  most  dangerous  and  destructive  to  poultry; 
but  mongrels  are  the  ones  that  generally  kill  sheep. 


A  New  Contagions  Disease. 
Strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  new  diseases,  especially 
those  of  a  contagious  character;  they  have  existed  some- 
where before.  What  is  popularly  called  a  new  contagious 
disease  can  only  be  one  that  has  hitherto  been  unrecog- 
nized, or  one  which  invades  new  ground.  The  germs  of 
disease  are  not  of  spontaneous  origin  any  more  than  plants 
or  animals.  A  so-called  "  new  species  "  is  really  an  old 
one.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  France,  in  his  report, 
refers  to  a  contagious  disease  raging  in  the  department  of 
the  Haute-Loire.  It  seems  to  differ  considerably  from  all 
contagious  diseases  known  in  this  country.  It  appears  in 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs,  and  is  inter- communicable 
between  these  animals.  It  is  more  fatal  amongst  young 
than  old  animals.  It  is  rapidly  fatal  in  the  former,  but  the 
latter  are  sometimes  so  slightly  aflfected  that  it  passes  al- 
most unnoticed;  in  the  young,  death  is  due  to  asphyxia, 
which  takes  place  in  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days  after  the  at- 
tack. In  adult  animals,  Prof.  Gallier  says  the  symptoms 
are  a  cough,  accelerated  respiration,  and  other  signs  of 
bronchio-pneumonia.  On  post-mortem  examination,  the 
lungs  are  found  "  cheesy."  When  such  condition  of  the 
lungs  takes  place  a  perfect  cure  cannot,  of  course,  be 
effected.  Females  attacked  with  this  disease  generally 
abort,  or  no  longer  conceive.  If  they  do  give  birth  their 
offspring  is  weak  and  puny,  and,  after  lingering  a  while 
of  the  disease,  die.  In  pigs  the  disease  is  said  to  affect 
the  lungs  and  intestines  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to 
swine  fever.  The  infectious  germ,  however,  differs  from 
that  which  characterizes  swine  fever;  it  is  a  bacterial  dis- 
ease, is  inoculable,  and  it  is  stated,  may  be  transmitted  by 
mediate  contagion,  which  renders  it  difficult  of  suppression 
where  an  outbreak  occurs.  The  morbid  germ  is  of  a 
rounded  form,  having  very  distinct  movements.  In  repro- 
duction it  retains  the  same  feature  in  all  animals.  Its 
vitality  and  powers  of  resistance  to  ordinary  destructive 
causes  are  great.  The  disease  is  known  as  "  la  courade." 
It  is  hoped  we  shall  have  no  invasion  of  this  disease  in  this 
country. 

Not  flog  Cholera,  But  Night  Shade. 

To  THE  Editor:— We  noticed  in  your  issue  of  April  8th 
an  article  stating  that  hog  cholera  has  made  its  appearance 
at  Santa  Ana,  Orange  county,  California.  We  have  inves- 
tigated this  matter  and  learned  that  the  loss  of  Mr.  A. 
Goodman  was  not  caused  by  hog  cholera,  but  solely  from 
the  fact  that  he  permitted  his  hogs  to  run  in  a  field  where 
there  was  night  shade;  the  hogs  ate  it,  and  it  being  deadly 
poison,  he  lost  a  number  of  head.  We  think  you  will  find 
our  statement  correct  if  you  address  Mr.  Goodman  on  the 
subject. 

Our  packing  house  is  nearing  completion  and  will  be  in 
operation  not  later  than  June  15th,  and  in  all  probability 
by  May  ist.  We  shall  then  be  prepared  to  care  for  $00 
hogs  daily.  The  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 
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California's  Progress  in  Fruit  Culture. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade  Mr.  A. 
T.  Hatch,  the  well-known  fruit-grower,  presented  to  the 
members  of  the  Board,  in  an  informal  manner,  the  results 
of  his  observations  and  long  experience  in  the  culture, 
preparation  and  distribution  of  various  kinds  of  California 
fruit  products.  Mr.  Hatch  appeared  before  the  Board  by 
special  invitation,  but  expressly  declined  to  make  a  set  ad- 
dress on  the  plea  that  he  was  not  an  adept  at  speech - 
making,  and  that  he  did  not  propose  to  learn  at  this  time. 
He  expressed  his  readiness,  however,  to  answer,  as  well  as 
he  could,  specific  inquiries  by  members  of  the  Board,  and 
the  result  was  a  most  interesting  and  profitable  discussion, 
of  which  a  full  report  is  here  appended. 

The  first  question  propounded  was  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mills, 
who  desired  to  know  :  "  Is  the  fruit  industry  making  sub- 
stantial progress  in  California Mr.  Hatch  replied  : 
"  There  is  but  one  reply  to  that  question;  the  evidences 
are  before  you  everwhere.  New  orchards  are  being 
planted  everywhere  throughout  the  State  and  there  is 
decided  improvenr»jnt  in  the  culture  and  care  of  green 
fruit,  in  canning  and  in  drying,  and  in  preparation  for  the 
market.  Our  markets  are  widening,  our  facilities  for  reach- 
ing them  are  better,  and  freight  charges  have  been  ma- 
terially reduced.  The  output  is  being  vastly  increased, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  cry  of  overproduction  is  being 
raised  by  the  same  men  who,  15  years  ago,  were  tooting 
the  same  horn.  The  past  season,  as  a  whole,  has  been 
profitable.  Last  year  the  market  was  rather  poor,  owing 
to  unusual  conditions,  and  the  year  before  we  received  a 
great  deal  more  for  our  products  than  we  should  have. 
Our  methods  of  placing  fruit  on  the  market  in  advanced 
stages  of  ripeness  have  improved  its  welcome  among  con- 
sumers. The  general  testimony  of  Eastern  people  is  that 
our  fruit  is  good,  very  good.  Its  quality  has  been  im- 
proved by  increasing  its  ripeness  before  shipment.  A  few 
years  ago  fruit  placed  upon  the  market  was  only  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  developed,  but  new  peaches,  for  instance, 
may  be  well  developed  and  colored  on  the  tree  and  then 
shipped  East,  and  they  will  arrive  in  better  condition  than 
if  two-thirds  matured  before  shipment.  Expeditious 
service  and  proper  refrigeration  have  been  of  vast  value  in 
accomplishing  these  results,    It  may  be  stated  as  a  well- 


attested  fact  that  fruits,  ripe,  hard,  firm,  and  with  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  sugar  in  them,  can  be  carried  farther  and 
their  qualities  better  retained  than  when  packed  green. 
Taken  altogether,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  general  condition 
of  the  fruit  industry  and  am  greatly  encouraged  as  to  its 
future." 

Mr.  Mills :  "  What  effect  will  the  World's  Fair  have 
upon  the  demand  for  California  fruits  ?" 

Mr.  Hatch  :  "  Inquiry  will  be  greatly  stimulated,  no 
doubt,  but  I  would  not  advise  poultry-raisers  to  ship  all 
their  turkeys  to  San  Francisco  at  Christmas  time;  so  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  Chicago  is  the  only  place  and 
the  World's  Fair  the  only  time  for  sale  of  our  fruits." 

Mr.  Cole,  of  Fresno:  "What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
relative  value  of  irrigated  and  non-irrigated  fruits .'"' 

Mr.  Hatch  :  "  I  do  not  live  in  a  district  where  irriga- 
tion is  necessary,  but  my  own  opinion  is  that  nature  is  the 
best  irrigator.  Here  is  an  opinion,  but  it  may  be  wrong, 
that  fruits  from  irrigated  districts  do  not  seem  to  keep  as 
well  as  non-irrigated.  I  look  upon  irrigation  as  an  aid  to 
natural  conditions,  and  my  method  would  be,  if  I  were  to 
use  irrigation  at  all,  to  flood  my  lands  in  winter  with  pure 
water  and  at  a  time  when  rains  are  naturally  expected, 
and  I  would  stop  flooding  in  the  spring  when  the  rains 
naturally  cease;  then  I  would  begin  with  my  cultivators." 

Mr.  McAfee  :  "Are  you  prepared  to  give  a  reason  why 
there  may  not  be  overproduction  of  fruit?  Again,  can 
California  supply  all  fruits  required  in  the  markets  that  can 
be  reached  and  developed  ?" 

Mr.  Hatch:  "I  thinlc  it  can.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  the  limit  of  production  in  California  is  reached. 
Places  by  natural  conditions  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
fruits  will  be  used  first.  Other  regions  which  can  be  de- 
veloped will  eventually  come  into  full  bearing,  but  their 
adaptability  and  resources  must  be  learned  carefully  and 
it  will  take  some  time  to  do  it." 

Question  :  "  But  do  you  think  we  will  get  markets  for 
all  the  fruits  that  we  will  raise  ?  ' 

Mr.  Hatch  :  "  I  thmk  that  our  markets  and  facilities  for 
reaching  the  market  will  increase  as  our  production  in- 
creases. We  can  afford  to  put  fruits  in  England,  for  in- 
stance, at  last  year's  highest  price,  and  make  a  fair  profit. 
The  cholera  scare,  however,  then  prevented  a  fair  test. 
The  English  people  are  pleased  with  some  varieties  of  our 
fruit,  and  prices  so  far  realized  have  been  good.  But 
charges  for  distribution  of  our  fruits  are  now  too  great  in 
every  way.  Refrigeration,  transportation  by  land  and  sea, 
and  commission  charges  for  handling  and  sale,  are  too 
high. 

"  I  might  call  attention  to  one  feature  of  our  shipments 
that  is  bad.  It  costs  the  same  to  transport  a  12-ton  car  of 
fruit  to  New  York  as  10  tons,  and  we  therefore  stock  a  car 
with  the  maximum.  Now,  the  cars  we  shipped  to  England 
were  10  tons,  and  the  fruit  actually  arrived  in  better  condi- 
tion than  that  shipped  to  New  York.  The  entire  cost  of 
shipment  to  England  was  $1200  a  car.  I  believe  that 
transportation  companies  will  soon  give  us  a  rate  by  which 
it  will  not  cost  us  over  $800  a  car,  or  $200  more  per  car 
than  we  are  now  paying  to  New  York.  It  is  obvious  that 
with  these  lower  rates  the  market  in  England  will  be 
widened." 

Question:  "  Do  you  think  there  is  a  possibility  of  pro- 
ducmg  too  much  good  fruit  ?  " 

Mr.  Hatch:  "  No,  not  now,  nor  at  any  time.  I  think 
we  will  always  get  good  prices  for  all  first-class  fruit  put  on 
the  market  in  good  shape.  There  is  profit  in  good  fruit, 
no  matter  what  the  competition.  There  was  once  a  time 
in  the  East — in  Ohio— when  thousands  of  acres  of  fruit  fell 
to  the  ground  and  perished.  That  was  when  I  was  a  boy. 
There  is  a  difference  now.  The  orchard  acreage  in  that 
State  has  vastly  increased  and  none  of  the  product  is 
wasted.  The  reason  is  that  they  now  have  facilities  for 
reaching  the  market." 

Question:  "  When  the  fruit  product  of  California  was 
one-fourth  what  it  is  now,  was  the  market  better  or  worse?" 

Answer:  "It  was  not  so  good.  As  production  has  in- 
creased in  the  past,  so  has  the  market  improved,  and  the 
analogy  is  that  it  will  in  the  future.  For  my  own  part  I 
am  selfish  in  wanting  greater  and  more  general  cultivation 
of  fruit,  more  people  in  the  business;  I  want  our  fruit  in- 
dustry to  be  so  important  that  all  people  will  naturally  look 
to  California  when  they  want  to  buy.  I  wan't  competition 
in  growing  and  handling,  and  improved  methods  in  all 
lines,  because  I  know  that  I,  myself,  as  a  fruit  producer, 
will  have  the  benefit  of  all  this  knowledge  and  improvement 
of  conditions  that  surround  the  business." 

Question:  "  Is  distribution  of  fruit  easier  and  better 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago  ?  " 

Mr.  Hatch:  "  Yes,  five  or  six  years  ago  I  was  in  New 
York  City.  I  saw  the  leading  fruit  dealers  and  asked 
each  of  them  how  much  California  fruit  could  be  disposed 
of  by  them  in  one  week.  No  one  said  over  a  carload.  One 
dealer  said  he  did  not  want  to  handle  any.  Now  New 
York  sometimes  consumes  from  15  to  20  carloads  a  day  of 
our  fruit.    Last  year  we  forwarded  there  600  carloads." 

Question:  "Do  you  find  that  the  different  counties  of 
California  tend  to  specialization  in  the  various  lines  of 
fruit  ?  " 

Mr.  Hatch:  "  No,  not  so  much  as  formerly.  Santa 
Clara  valley  raises  more  prunes  than  any  other  part  of  the 
State,  but  it  is  not  true  that  Santa  Clara  is  better  adapted 
to  culture  of  that  fruit  than  any  other  section.  Orange 
culture  first  assumed  large  dimensions  in  southern  Califor- 
nia, but  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  there  to  raise  oranges 
profitably.  Elwood  Cooper  first  made  a  success  of  olives 
in  Santa  Barbara,  but  other  sections  are  as  well  adapted  to 
olives  as  that  county.  It  was  once  supposed  that  better 
almonds  could  be  raised  in  Suisun  valley  than  elsewhere, 
but  I  have  secured  more  valuable  results  in  almond  culture 
outside  of  Suisun — say  on  the  Feather  river  in  Butte 
county.  The  inclination  has  been  for  one  locality  to  start 
in  on  certain  lines  and  for  others  to  follow." 

Question:  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  have 
to  go  to  Fresno  to  get  the  best  results  from  raisins  ?  " 

Answer:  "  Not  necessarily,  but  you  must  cultivate 
raisins  where  best  conditions  exist;  they  cannot  be  advan- 


tageously produced  in  Napa  county,  for  instance,  becat 
of  too  much  fog." 

Question:  "  What  about  the  over-production  in  raisins 
last  year?" 

Answer:  "  Good  raisins  brought  a  good  price  last  year, 
the  same  as  any  other.  If  it  is  a  good  article  a  market 
will  be  found." 

Question:  "  What  about  the  use  of  fruit  now,  as  com- 
pared with  old  times  ?  " 

Answer:  "  People  of  the  East  are  reaching  out  for  other 
fruits  besides  their  own;  they  cannot  raise  the  varieties  they 
once  did.  For  instance,  there  are  practically  no  cherries  in 
the  East  without  disease.  They  are  afflicted  and  destroyed 
by  pests." 

Question:  "Is  the  aridity  of  the  California  climate 
favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  insect  (pest) 
life?" 

Mr.  Hatch:  "  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  some  places 
conditions  are  very  favorable.  In  hot  sections  the  scale 
thrives  very  well.  California  is  as  completely  menaced  by 
insects  as  the  East.  But  I  believe  that  we  handle  our  in- 
sects better  and,  in  fact,  that  we  do  everything  else  better 
in  connection  with  fruit.  It  used  to  be  that  when  we  dis- 
covered pest-infected  trees  we  dug  them  up  and  burned 
them,  but  our  methods  have  so  improved  that  now  we  do 
not  need  to  worry  about  pests.  We  know  how  to  handle 
them." 

Gen.  Chipman:  "  I  cannot  agree  entirely  with  Mr. 
Hatch.  I  am  persuaded  that  in  the  warm  sections  of  the 
State  the  scale  does  not  flourish  so  well  as  in  the  more 
humid  sections.    In  some  counties  scale  is  disappearing." 

Mr.  Beach:  "  In  Santa  Clara  the  scale  has  almost  dis- 
appeared. It  is  the  impression  of  some  persons  that  in- 
sects have  a  definite  time  for  existence,  and  many  pests 
have  reached  their  limit." 

Mr.  Maslin:  "  In  respect  to  our  capacity  to  overcome 
the  various  pests,  I  will  say  that  Prof.  Comstock,  one  of  the 
leading  entomologists  of  the  United  States,  in  a  lecture  be- 
fore the  State  Horticultural  Society,  stated  that  at  one  time 
he  began  the  study  of  washes  and  other  means  for  exter- 
minating insect  pests;  but  the  California  orchardists  have 
so  far  outstripped  him  in  practical  results  that  he  had  re- 
frained from  further  investigation.  He  further  congratu- 
lated the  orchardists  upon  the  intelligence  they  displayed 
in  the  study  of  the  life  habits  of  insects,  and  stated  that  the 
people  of  the  State  excelled  all  others  in  the  enterprise  and 
learning  they  exhibited  in  horticultural  pursuits." 

Mr.  Mills:  "  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hatch  that  horticulture 
demands  a  high  order  of  intelligence.  It  will  be  elevated 
almost  into  the  domain  of  a  learned  profession.  The  Stan- 
ford University  has  a  class  of  students  pursuing,  under  a 
professor,  the  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  horticul- 
ture. The  State  University  has  maintained,  and  still  main- 
tains, a  department  of  horticulture.  The  opportunity  of- 
fered in  this  State  for  the  education  of  tillers  of  the  soil 
surpasses  that  of  any  other  State." 

Mr.  Hatch:  "Our  people  take  better  care  and  use  bet- 
ter judgment  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  fruit  business 
than  ever  before.  We  are  unquestionably  further  advanced 
in  this  respect  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union." 

Mr.  Mills:  "  I  am  approached  by  a  great  many  people 
who  come  here  from  the  East  for  the  purpose  of  going  into 
the  fruit  business,  and  who  have  learned  that  our  processes 
are  totally  different  from  those  in  vogue  there.  They 
want  to  know  how  to  begin  fruit  culture,  and  they  ask  me 
if  there  is  any  compilation  of  printed  experience  that  will 
be  of  benefit  to  them  in  starting  and  cultivating  orchards. 
Do  you  know  of  any  work  that  is  a  sufficient  guide  to  these 
new-comers  ? " 

A.  "  Yes,  there  is.  Professor  Wickson's  '  California 
Fruits '  is  an  excellent  book  for  them  and  for  all  others. 
This,  with  the  various  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture, giving  verbatim  proceedings  of  different  fruit-grow- 
ers' conventions,  ought  to  provide  sufficient  instruction  and 
information." 

Q.  "  What  do  you  think  of  a  special  school  or  college 
education,  instructing  students  by  a  course  of  study  as  to 
when,  where  and  how  to  plant,  and  designed  to  equip  them 
fully  for  the  fruit  profession  ?  " 

A.  "  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  value.  Fruit  growing  is 
going  to  become  a  science.  It  is  necessory  to  begin  at  the 
bottom  and  learn.  I  do  not  want  a  foreman  in  my  orchard 
who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  elsewhere.  He  has 
too  much  to  forget.  The  best  experience  I  have  had  was 
with  a  man  who  knew  nothing  about  the  business,  who 
knew  he  knew  nothing  and  was  willing  to  learn.  He  did 
learn." 


New  Plan  to  Market  Oranges. 

The  committee  of  representative  orange-growers  of 
southern  California,  appointed  by  the  Los  Angeles  conven- 
tion on  April  4th,  met  at  Pomona  and  framed  and  issued  a 
plan  for  marketing  the  orange  crop  so  as  to  keep  the  mar- 
kets steadily  supplied,  and  not  overstocked.  The  growers 
of  that  valley  met  the  committee  and  approved  the  plan. 
The  design  is  to  market  the  crop  through  a  superintendence 
or  executive  committee  and  dispense  with  middlemen. 

The  committee  recommends  that  districts  be  formed  as 
follows: 

1.  Riverside  county. 

2.  All  of  San  Bernardino  county  east  of  Cucamonga. 

3.  Cucamonga,  Ontario,  Pomona,  Claremont  and  San 
Dimas. 

4.  That  portion  of  Los  Angeles  county  north  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad  and  east  of  the  Los  Angeles 
river. 

5.  The  remainder  of  Los  Angeles  county. 

6.  Orange  county. 

7.  San  Diego  county. 

8.  Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara  counties. 

Organize  as  many  associations  as  may  be  necessary  in 
each  district  to  embrace  as  nearly  as  possible  the  sections 
having  identical  interests  and  grades  of  fruit.  Each  of  said 
association*  to  establish  a  purely  local  brand,  without  indi< 
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vidual  or  company  name  attached,  under  which  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  oranges  in  said  association  shall  be  packed 
respectively.    Each  association  to  do  its  own  packing. 

Each  of  said  associations  shall  choose  of  their  own  num- 
ber three  who  shall  constitute  an  executive  committee. 
They  shall  also  choose  one  who  shall  be  known  as  mana- 
ger. He  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  associa- 
tion may  determine,  and  shall  be  the  only  salaried  officer. 
He  shall  have  general  oversight  of  the  affairs  of  the  associ- 
ation, subject  to  the  executive  committee.  The  executive 
committee  and  manager  shall  constitute  a  board  of  control, 
who  shall  determine  all  questions  of  management,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  two-thirds  of  the  membership  of  the 
association. 

Each  association  shall  have  the  privilege  of  fixing  its  own 
price  on  the  several  brands  of  oranges,  but  such  price  must 
be  made  as  will  move  its  pro  rata  oHruit. 

The  said  associations  shall  then  adopt  such  rules  as  may 
be  found  necessary  to  secure  uniform  methods  of  conduct- 
ing the  business,  fixing  and  maintaining  uniformity  of  price, 
pro  rating  orders  and  regulating  distribution  of  fruit. 

The  picking  to  be  pro  rated  among  the  members  so  as  to 
give  each,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  an  equal  chance  for  deliv- 
ery. The  fruit  to  be  weighed  and  tickets  given  therefor, 
which  shall  include  everything  clipped  from  the  tree.  The 
culls  of  each  variety  for  each  day's  packing  to  be  weighed 
and  an  account  kept  thereof  separately.  The  percentage 
of  culls  of  each  variety  to  be  determined  at  the  close  of 
the  season.  The  same  percentage  to  be  deducted  from  the 
total  delivery  made  by  each  member,  for  corresponding  va- 
rieties of  fruit,  and  final  settlement  made  with  each  mem- 
ber by  the  pound  for  each  variety,  as  the  total  receipts  may 
show. 

The  books  and  correspondence  of  each  association  shall 
be  in  the  name  of  the  association,  and,  in  connection  with 
the  brand,  shall  be  the  property  of  the  associations  re- 
spectively. 

Each  member  of  said  association  shall  have  access  to 
;<ny  of  said  books  or  correspondence  at  any  and  all  times. 
For  cause  detrimental  to  the  whole,  or  in  case  of  damage 
to  any  crop,  the  members  of  any  of  said  associations  may, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote,  exclude  such  orchard,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  from  participating  in  said  association  upon  the  com- 
munity basis  for  the  current  season.  And  the  said  associa- 
tion shall  handle  the  same  for  the  separate  and  sole  account 
of  the  owner. 

Eich  member  hereby  agreeing  that  any  fruit  so  damaged 
or  set  apart  shall  be  marketed  under  the  control  and  direc- 
tion of  said  association,  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  fruit  to  be 
distributed  pro  rata  from  time  to  time  as  the  management 
of  each  association  may  direct. 

The  selling  shall  be  done  under  a  system  of  brokerage 
which  shall  not  exceed  5  cents  per  box  for  all  varieties  of 
fruit,  said  brokerage  to  apply  only  to  f.  o.  b.  sales.  Orders 
shall  be  pro  rated  among  the  associations,  so  as  to  keep  the 
fruit  moving  proportionately. 

To  this  end  a  central  office  shall  be  established  in  each 
district,  where  all  telegrams  and  correspondence  shall  be 
delivered,  and  where  the  said  managers  in  each  district 
shall  meet  daily  and  transact  the  necessary  business,  it  be- 
ing understood  that  each  shall  have  access  to  all  telegrams 
and  correspondence. 

An  executive  committee  for  southern  California  shall  be 
composed  of  one  member  from  each  district,  which  shall 
have  charge  of  all  affairs  in  general,  and  establish  a  pro 
rate  among  the  districts  recommend  the  amount  of  fruit  to 
be  moved  from  time  to  time  and  eqalize  the  prices. 

Campbell  Fruit-Growers'  Union. 

To  THE  Editor  :— Belief  that  facts  relating  to  co- 
operative fruit-drying  will  be  of  interest  to  many  of  your 
readers  is  thought  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  submitting  the 
following  statement  of  last  year's  business:  Last  year 
Campbell  Fruit- Growers'  Union  handled  fruit  to  the  extent 
of  about  one  fourth  the  capacity  of  their  plant,  namely,  a 
total  quantity,  including  green  and  dried  fruit,  of  539  tons. 
The  short  crop  accounts  in  pirt  for  this  comparatively 
small  quantity. 

Of  the  539  tons  handled  404  tons  were  dried  for  stock- 
holders, 83  tons  sold  green,  20  tons  received  dried  and  sold 
for  stockholders  and  others;  the  remainder  only  weighed 
for  non- stockholders. 

Of  the  404  tons  dried  for  stockholders  there  were  203} 
tons  of  apricots,  70  tons  of  peaches,  97  tons  of  French 
prunes,  2o|  tons  silver  prunes  and  12^  tons  of  pears  and 
egg  plums. 

Returns  to  Stockholders. — This  fruit  netted  to  the  stock- 
holders who  furnished  it  for  drying  and  sale  the  following 
prices  per  green  ton  :  Apricots,  average,  $40.96;  peaches, 
from  $22.84  to  $46  82.  The  lower  price  was  received  for 
small  refuse  clings  for  which  the  owners  could  most 
probably  have  found  no  market  at  all.  Silver  prunes, 
from  $48  75  to  $58, 

French  Prunes. — The  following  tabulated  statement  pre- 
sents all  that  is  of  interest  relating  to  French  prunes  : 


Price  per  Pounds  green  Price  per 

green  ton.  lo  i  lb.  dried,  lb,  dried. 

40toso's  $  75  51  2.56  12  c 

50  to  6o's                                   8444  a.ao  loi^c 

60  to  70's                                     87  c6  a. 09  lojic 

70  to  8o's                                     8977  1.93  10  c 

80  to  90's                                                     96  16  1. 71  <j%c 

100  to  lao's                                  102  31  1.45  8  c 


Average  prif-eof  six  grades  was  $84  95;  average  price  five 
grades,  leaving  out  grade  40  to  50's,  was  $88.43  We  were 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  smallest  prunes  brought  the 
highest  prices.  This  was  due  to  the  smaller  grades  losing 
so  little  ir  drying. 

Green  Fruit  Prices. — The  fruit  sold  green  netted  the 
following  prices  to  the  stockholders  who  furnished  it  : 
Apricots,  $42.50;  early  peaches,  $45;  Muir  and  cling 
peaches,  $50;  Salway  oeaches,  $60. 

Cost  of  Dryine;  Per  Green  Ton — Apricots,  $625; 
peaches,  $6.50;  silver  prunes,  $2.50;  French  prunes,  $2.25. 

The  proportion  of  green  fruit  required  to  make  a  pound 


of  dried  fruit  was  as  follows  :  Apricots,  5.14  lbs.;  peaches, 
5.16  lbs.;  silver  prunes,  3.02  lbs.;  French  prunes,  from  1.45 
to  2.56  lbs. 

The  Fruit  Exchange. — The  fruit  handled  by  this  cor- 
poration was  sold  by  the  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Ex- 
change, spot  cash  f.  o.  b.  at  Campbell.  The  total  commis- 
sions paid  to  the  Exchange  for  selling  was  $48.40. 

Dried  Fruit  Prices. — The  prices  realized  per  pound  for 
dried  fruit  were  as  follows  :  Apricots,  from  13  to  17  cents. 
There  were  a  very  few  of  the  poorest  apricots  sold  at  iij 
cents;  peaches,  from  10  to  12  cents;  silver  prunes,  from  9 
to  1 1  cents. 

Providing  for  Expenses. — To  meet  the  general  expenses, 
consisting  of  eight  per  cent  interest  on  cost  of  plant,  and 
taxes  and  insurance  on  the  plant,  there  was  reserved  the 
sum  of  $1.50  per  green  ton  on  all  fruit  dried,  $1.50  per  ton 
on  each  ton  sold  green  and  $1.50  on  each  ton  of  dried  fruit 
sold  for  non-stockholders.  Had  all  the  stockholders'  fruit 
been  handled  by  this  corporation,  the  general  expenses, 
instead  of  being  $4.50  and  $1.50  per  green  ton  respectively, 
would  probably  not  have  exceeded  50  cents  per  green  ton. 
This  would  have  given  the  growers  $4  per  green  ton  of 
dried  fruit  more  than  they  received,  while  that  sold  green 
would  have  netted  them  an  additional  $1  per  ton.  Besides 
this  saving  to  the  stockholders  whose  fruit  was  handled  by 
the  corporation,  there  would  have  been  saved  to  other 
stockholders  on  prunes  alone  from  $10  to  more  than  $50 
per  green  ton. 

Interest  and  Dividends. — Since  the  interest  on  the  cost 
of  the  plant  constituted  nearly  the  whole  of  the  general  ex- 
penses, and  this  interest  is  paid  to  the  stockholders  who  are 
the  owners  of  the  plant,  the  transaction  is  like  taking 
money  out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  it  into  the  other.  The 
injustice  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  general  expenses  are  paid 
by  those  whose  fruit  is  handled  by  the  corporation,  while 
those  who  withheld  their  fruit  pay  nothing. 

Inequalities  Adjusted. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders,  April  5,  1893,  the  by-laws  were  amended,  giv- 
ing the  Board  of  Directors  power  to  adjust  income  and  ex- 
penses so  as  to  do  justice  to  all.  This  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  a  system  of  dividends  to  be  regulated  by  the 
directors. 

Gradins;  the  Fruit. — All  fruit  was  graded  before  drying. 
Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  system  are  as  follows  : 

First — It  is  cheaper,  inasmuch  as  it  obviates  the  neces- 
sity of  grading  after  drying. 

Second — It  dries  more  evenly  and  saves  time  and  labor 
in  the  curing  process  and  produces  fruit  of  a  better  quality 
and  appearance  with  less  loss  of  weight. 

Third — The  same  fruit  is  worth  more  if  graded  than 
if  not. 

Fourth — Each  stockholder  gets  credit  for  the  exact  grades 
of  fruit  that  he  delivers.  The  grader  is  no  "  respector  of 
persons,"  and  promptly  and  accurately  decides  whether  or 
not  "  I  raise  the  best  fruit  in  the  valley."  During  the  whole 
of  last  season's  work  the  decision  of  this  just  judge  was 
not  questioned.  The  grader  is  deaf  to  all  entreaty,  blind 
to  all  save  unerring  justice.  It  treats  the  millionaire's  and 
the  poorest  producer's  fruit  without  "  fear  or  favor." 
Can  scarcely  see  how  co-operative  fruit-drying  can  be  con- 
ducted satisfactorily  without  its  aid. 

Fifth— By  grading  the  fruit  green,  and  keeping  the  grades 
together  after  curing,  the  quality  of  the  fruit  can  be  ac- 
curately described  to  buyers.  The  advantage  of  this  is 
fully  realized  bv  all  who  have  ever  sold  this  product. 

Receipts  of  Union  from  all  sources  were  $42,650.77;  dis- 
bursements, $42,052.15;  balance  on  hand,  $598  62. 

Crop  Prospect. — The  directors  estimate  that  the  stock- 
holders will,  if  the  crop  matures  all  it  now  promises,  deliver 
this  year  at  least  2000  tons  of  fruit  for  the  corporation  to 
handle. 

Officers  of  the  Union. — The  directors  elected  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  were  Frank  Waldo, 
O.  Haberdier,  S.  G.  Rodeck,  G.  T.  Duncan  and  F.  M. 
Righter.  The  last  four  were  re  elected.  The  directors 
elected  the  following  officers  :  F.  M.  Righter,  president; 
G.  T.  Duncan,  vice  president;  S.  G.  Rodeck,  secretary; 
First  National  Bank  of  San  Jose,  treasurer. 

Campbell,  Cal.,  April  11,  1893  F.  M.  Righter. 
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A-Flourishing  Colony. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  the  Maywood  colony,  Tehama 
county,  there  have  been  planted  this,  its  first  planting  sea- 
son, 500  acres  trees  and  vines  of  the  best  varieties  obtain- 
able in  the  best  nurseries  of  the  State.  They  have  been 
selected  with  the  greatest  care  and  very  carefully  examined 
for  pest  of  any  kind.  The  varieties  planted  have  been  so 
arranged  in  each  orchard  that  each  owner  will  have  ample 
time  to  pick  and  handle  his  fruit  with  the  minimum  amount 
of  help,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  him,  by  combining 
with  other  members  of  the  colony,  to  make  respectable 
shipments— even  carloads  daily — the  colony  being  a  large 
one,  and  owning  5000  acres  of  choice  land.  In  the  same 
manner  a  cannery  (which  is  one  of  the  features  of  this 
colony)  may  be  kept  going  during  the  entire  canning  sea- 
son without  interruption.  The  different  fruits,  and  varieties 
ripening  in  rotation  in  all  the  orchards  alike,  at  the  same 
time  will  permit  of  a  system  of  handling  thit  will  prove  of 
the  greatest  advantage  and  commend  itself  to  anyone  who 
has  experienced  the  difficulty  of  handling  small  in- 
dividual lots  profitably.  The  value  of  this  system  will  be 
more  apparent  three  or  four  years  hence  whf  n  the  wisdom 
and  thoughtfulness  of  the  superintendent  of  the  colony,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Galliher,  will  be  more  fully  appreciated.  The  ripe 
knowledge  and  thorough  practical  experience  of  Mr.  Galli- 
her in  all  that  pertains  to  fruit  and  fruit  trees  cannot  be 
overestimated.  In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  weather  during 
the  planting  season  the  young  trees  are  budding  in  fine 
shape  and  give  evidence  of  rapid  growth. 

Several  new  cultivators  of  superior  construction  built 
specially  for  the  Mayhood  colony,  from  plans  furnished  by 


Mr.  Galliher,  have  been  recently  added  to  the  already  large 
stock  of  horticultural  implements  on  the  ground  ready  to 
work  as  the  cultivating  season  advances.  There  is  no  ex- 
pense spared  in  having  the  work  properly  and  systemati- 
cally done  with  a  view  to  the  best  results.  X.  X.  X, 
Tehama  county,  April  15,  1893. 


Cost  of  Operating  a  Drier. 

In  response  to  inquiries  by  Napa  growers  as  to  the 
workings  of  the  drier  of  the  West  Side  Fruit  Association, 
Santa  Clara  county.  Col.  Hersey  responds  : 

Your  question,  "  About  what  is  the  cost  of  operating  the 
plant?"  is  one  to  which  no  short,  definite  answer  can  be 
given.  My  son  was  hired  last  season  as  manager  for  six 
months,  at  $100  per  month.  One  other  person  was  hired 
two  months  to  assist  in  the  yard  work  during  the  season  of 
drying  prunes,  to  whom  we  paid  $65  per  month.  Both 
persons  were  hired  to  work  and  not  loaf.  The  manager 
did  all  the  book-keeping,  shipping,  paying  and  hiring  help, 
selling  and  coUecticg,  etc.  The  sales  amounted  to  $55,000. 
We  paid  S  per  cent  on  our  paid-in  stock  and  paid  all  other 
legitimate  expenses,  also  deducted  $2.38  per  ton  on  green 
fruit  for  depreciation.  After  this  we  divided  $87.50  net 
to  the  producer  on  prunes,  $38  per  ton  for  small  early 
peaches  such  as  the  canners  did  not  want,  and  $42  for  the 
same  kind  of  peaches  of  the  late  or  Salway  variety.  Apri- 
cots not  yet  settled  for,  but  we  expect  equally  satisfactory 
results. 

We  advance  money  to  any  person  (stockholder)  who 
brings  fruit  50  to  75  per  cent  of  its  market  value,  as  he 
may  call  for  it.  For  this  purpose  we  borrow  money.  This 
season,  to  meet  such  demands,  we  borrowed  $4000,  and 
our  interest  bill  was  $34,  but  we  have  received  $64  for  in- 
terest on  money  left  in  the  hands  o(  nur  agents,  which  was 
not  needed  to  meet  the  demands  for  advance  money. 

This  matter  is  no  bugbear.  It  need  not  disturb  you  in 
the  least.  Your  customers  will  not  make  it  hard  (or  you 
if  they  feel  assured  that  they  are  being  justly  dealt  with. 
Yon  want  as  many  men  of  good  business  judgment  in  your 
corporation  as  possible  and  not  too  many  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harrys. 

The  plant  costs  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness done.  We  have  so  many  applicants  for  stock  that  it 
would  cost  $10,000  to  furnish  a  plant  for  them.  We  are 
hesitating. 

The  capacity,  except  trays,  is  now  2000  tons.  We  have 
20  acres  of  land,  a  warehouse  80x36,  75x25,  a  pitting  shed 
100x24,  &  dipping  shed  30x40  and  a  grading  shed  20x30, 
also  a  well,  tank  and  pump.  We  have  no  power  yet  and 
but  10,000  trays. 

Commenoe  Thinning  Fruit  Now. 
The  Santa  Maria  Times  gives  the  following  advice  on  a 
very  important  subject: 

"  Such  a  thing  as  thinning  fruit  too  much  is  absolutely 
unknown  even  where  they  have  practiced  for  years.  Some 
people  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  because  we  have  had  an 
abundance  of  rain  this  year,  we  will  not  need  to  thin  so 
much  as  last  year;  but  that  is  a  mistake,  and,  if  there  is  to 
be  any  variation,  let  it  be  in  favor  of  more  instead  of  less 
thinning,  because  then  the  fruit  will  be  larger  and  bring 
a  better  price. 

"  Do  not  leave  apricots  hanging  in  clusters,  because  they 
cannot  attain  to  salable  size,  and  they  will  not  only  ruin 
the  limb  on  which  they  are  allowed  to  grow,  but  will  weaken 
the  whole  tree  so  that  it  will  never  again  produce  as  large- 
sized  fruit  as  before.  Thin  peaches  until  you  can  at  least 
place  your  hand  full  width  on  the  limb  between  the  peaches; 
and,  if  the  limb  is  a  twig,  take  them  all  off  but  one,  or  two 
at  most.  The  yield  will  be  the  same,  and  the  fruit  will  be 
first' class  in  every  respect  and  command  the  top  of  the 
market. 

"  Pears  will  grow  large  enough  in  this  section  in  clusters 
of  three;  the  others  should  be  removed  while  small  with  a 
sharp  knife  or  shears.  Apples  must  be  thinned  if  you  want 
salable  fruit.  Up  to  a  year  ago  it  was  considered  unnec- 
essary to  thin  prunes,  but  even  they  are  receiving  attention 
in  this  line  by  our  most  careful  and  successful  growers  of 
late,  and  with  the  best  of  results.  They  have  learned  that 
if  any  kind  of  a  tree  is  overloaded,  it  must  be  relieved  or 
both  crop  and  tree  must  permanently  suffer. 

''  Commence  thinning  now  and  keep  it  up  until  ripening 
time,  and  you  may  preserve  the  good  health  of  the  trees 
and  get  a  good  price  for  your  big  crop  of  fruit." 

A  Cure  for  Sour  Sap. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Johnson,  of  Willows,  tells  of  a  cure  for  what  if 
termed  "sour  root"  in  peach  and  apricot  trees.  He  has  a 
young  orchard  near  his  house,  two  rows  of  which  he  pruned 
in  November.  A  rainstorm  prevented  I  'ther  work  at  that 
time  and  he  did  no  more  pruning  until  the  usual  time. 
Now  for  the  result:  Every  tree  in  the  two  rows 
pruned  in  February  is  alive  and  growing  thriftily,  while  in 
the  balance  of  the  orchard  there  are  from  one  to  six  trees 
dead  in  every  row.  Mr.  Johnson  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
early  pruning  allowed  the  gases  and  sour  sap  to  escape 
through  the  wounds  caused  by  cutting  off  the  limbs,  and 
thus  the  tree  was  saved. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  correct  in  his  observation  but  wrong  in 
his  philosophy.  It  is  believed  that  "sour  sap"  is  a  fermenta- 
tion of  sap  following  stagnation,  caused  by  the  decay  of  the 
fine  roots  through  the  soaking  in  standing  water.  If  this 
root  killing  is  partial  the  trees  may  recover,  but  its  recovery 
is  al-'O  conditioned  upon  checking  the  exhaustion  of  the  sap 
supply  by  evaporation.  Therefore  cutting  back  a  tree 
which  shows  signs  of  sap  souring  is  a  rational  method  and 
it  is  about  all  that  can  be  done  for  a  tree  with  diseased 
roots.  In  some  cases  the  roots  may  regain  energy  and  the 
tree  put  forth  new  and  hsalthy  growth.  The  pruning 
which  Mr.  Johnson  gave  tits  trees  in  February  probably 
saved  them  as  he  believes,  but  not  in  the  way  he  describes. 
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NUMBER  2. 


N  effort  was  made  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  article  published  in  the 
I  last  issue  of  the  Rural  Press  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  wide  field  which 
is  offered  for  the  applications  of 
electricity  to  the  operation  of  farm- 
ing implements,  tools  and  vehicles. 
An  outline  was  also  given  showing 
the  various  lines  of  work  to  which 
it  is  thought  the  electric  motor 
could  be  applied  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  satisfactory  and  economical 
service.  Under  the  first  heading, 
namely,  the  supply  of  power  for 
stationary  machines,  the  use  of  the  electric  motor  for  hoist- 
ing apparatus  only  was  considered.  Following  the  outline 
given  in  our  former  article,  the  application  of  electric 
motors  to  pumping  apparatus  comes  up  for  consideration. 
Here  again,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  hoisting  ap- 
paratus, the  class  of  work  to  which  pumps  are  applied  in 

farm  work  is  not  very  diffsrent  from  the  numerous  uses  now 
made  of  pumping  apparatus  in 
cities  and  towns — that  is,  where 
electric  power  can  be  obtained 
from  established  central  stations. 
It  will  only  be  necessary  then  to 
call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  uses 
where  it  is  thought  electric  motors 
could  be  profitably  used,  leaving 
the  question  ol  the  source  of  power 
to  be  considered  later. 

Pumps  in  farm  work  may  be 
used,  if  electric  motors  are  the 
source  of  power,  for  supplying 
water  for  drinking  troughs,  for 
fire  purposes,  for  fountains,  for  the 
sprinkling  or  irrigation  of  lawns, 
gardens,  etc.,  for  use  in  the  dairy 
house,  for  the  washing  of  vehicles 
and  a  number  of  other  purposes, 
which  will  readily  occur  to  those 
familiar  with  farm  work.  In  the 
supply  of  water  to  drinking 
troughs,  which  are  often  placed  in 
the  yards  around  a  central  barn, 
or,  in  many  cases,  are  distributed 
through  the  stables  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  barn,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  an 
electric  pump  of  any  of  the  standard  type?  now  in  use  for 
similar  purposes  elsewhere  near  the  source  ot  the  water 
supply,  and  so  arrangs  the  connections  that  the  pump  may 
be  used  to  keep  a  large  tank  constantly  supplied  with  water. 
This  tank  may  be  placed  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to  afford 
pressure  enough  to  distribute  the  water  by  means  of  pipes 
10  any  number  of  troughs  about  the  yards  or  buildings. 
The  motor  can  then  be  made  to  operate  only  when  the 
water  in  the  tank  falls  below  a  certain  level,  a  float  operat- 
ing an  automatic  switch  for  the  purpose  of  starting  the 
motor,  and  similarly  stopping  its  operation  whenever  the 
water  rises  to  the  prescribed  level.    This  method  of  opera- 


pose  upon  a  small  truck  together  with  a  suitable  pump. 
This  portable  truck  could  then  be  used  for  throwing  water 
upon  the  fire  at  any  point,  connection  with  the  water  supply 
being  made  at  any  suitable  place  provided  for  the  purpose. 
The  current  would  be  carried  to  the  motor  through  flexible 
conductors  which  would  be  connected  to  terminals  placed 

at  different  parts  of 
the  yards. 

This  same  port- 
able motor  could  be 
used  in  a  similar 
manner  for  the 
sprinkling  of  lawns 
or  the  irrigation  of 
gardens  at  points 
reasonably  near  the 
supply  of  current. 
The  truck  upon 
which  the  motor 
and  pump  are 
mounted  could  be 
conveniently  hauled 
about,  the  wires  carrying  the  current  being  so  arranged  as 
to  follow  the  line  of  hose  through  which  the  water  is  brought 
from  its  source  of  supply  to  the  pump.  Indeed,  this  is  a 
method  already  devised  for  use  in  connection  with  electric 
fire  engines,  and  its  application  for  this  purpose  would  be 
very  similar  to  that  mentioned. 

The  supply  of  water  for  electric  fountains  could,  of  course, 
be  made  to  depend  directly  on  the  pressure  of  water  in  the 
supply  tank,  which,  by  the  electric  motor,  would  be  kept  at 
a  constant  height,  or  it  might  be  made  to  depend  directly 
upon  an  individual  motor  (a  very  small  one  would  suffice), 
which  could  be  started  and  stopped  at  will  by  a  switch 
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tion  is,  of  course,  well  known  and  already  very  widely  ap- 
plied to  the  supply  of  water  in  mills,  factories,  city  resi- 
dences and  similar  localities. 

In  the  supply  of  water  for  fire  purposes  the  electric 
motor  is  particularly  available.  Here,  of  course,  the  tank 
method  of  supply,  using  the  pressure  of  water  in  the  tank 
to  distribute  water  to  any  required  point,  may  be  used,  but 
probably  this  supply  would  ordinarily  prove  insufficient  for 
the  protection  of  ordinary  farm  buildings,  including,  of 
course,  residences  as  welt  as  the  barns.  A  better  method 
is  that  of  direct  supply,  using  a  motor  mounted  for  the  pur 
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upon  the  veranda,  or  in  the  house  itself.  Here  again  the 
application  is  novel  only  as  regards  the  location  of  the  work 
to  be  done,  since  fountains  are  already  supplied  with  water 
by  electric  motors  and  kept  in  operation  by  the  same  means. 

The  supplying  of  water  for  the  washing  of  farm  vehicles 
needs  no  further  consideration  and  mere  mention  of  what 
has  been  said  regarding  the  supply  of  water  for  irrigation 
purposes  or  for  fire  uses,  as  the  same  apparatus  used  for 
the  one  could  be  used  for  the  other  purpose.  The  little 
portable  truck  and  pump  would  be  very  useful  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  attendent  directing  the  water  upon  the  vehicle 
to  be  washed  could  control  the  current  operating  the  motor 
by  means  of  a  switch  placed  at  the  nozzle  of  the  hose 
which  he  handled. 

The  dairy  house  can  be  supplied 
with  water  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  described  for  the  drinking 
troughs  about  the  barn,  and,  of 
course,  the  same  may  be  said  of 
water  which  is  supplied  to  the 
residence  for  laundry  or  drinking 
purposes.  In  the  regular  and  con- 
stant supply  of  water  to  all  parts 
of  the  premises  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses mentioned  above,  or  f(  r  any 
others,  the  electric  motor  con- 
nected to  a  suitable  source  of 
power  and  ready  at  all  times  for 
operation  would  be  found  very 
satisfactory  and  reliable. 

The  operation  of  a  cider  press 
is  shown  in  one  of  our  illustrations 
herewith.  This  is  another  in- 
stance of  a  class  of  work  that  is 
called  for  only  at  a  certain  season 
of  the  year,  and  doubtless  here 
again  a  portable  motor  would  be 
found  fully  as  convenient  as  the 
permanent  one  and  much  more 
economical. 

Another  instance  of  this  class  of 
farm  work  to  which  the  electric 
motor  is  applicable  is  that  of  the  operation  of  a  hay  piess, 
an  illustration  of  which  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 
Whether  driven  by  a  portable  or  a  permanently  mounted 
motor  makes  no  difference. 


The  Jersey  a  Business  Cow. 

Prize  Essay,  by  A.  L.  Crosby. 

When  we  engage  in  the  business  of  butter  dairying  we 
need  cows  that  will  make  the  most  butter  from  a  given 
amount  of  feed.  We  want  these  cows  to  be  hearty  feeders, 
to  be  easy  milkers,  giving  very  rich  milk,  to  be  gentle,  not 
too  large  in  size,  early  and  regular  breeders,  and  able  to  do 
good  work  in  the  dairy  for  many  years;  in  short,  we  need  a 
business  cow,  and  in  the  Jersey  we  have  just  such  a  cow. 

A  Hearty  Feeder.— Iht  Jersey  cow  is  noted  as  being  a 
hearty  feeder,  and  a  hearty  feeder  is  one  that  cannot  only 
eat  a  large  quantity  of  feed,  but  a  large  quantity  of  rich 
feed.  It  is  the  feed  that  makes  the  milk,  and  in  order  to 
make  plenty  of  rich  milk  the  cow  must  eat  plenty  of  rich 
feed. 

Gentleness. — The  disposition  of  the  Jersey  cow  is  about 
as  near  perfection  as  we  can  expect  cow  nature  to  be. 
Gentleness  in  a  cow  is  worth  money;  it  counts  up  in  dollars 
every  year;  it  saves  milk;  it  keeps  the  richness  of  the  milk 
from  being  wasted,  for  irritable  cows  are  apt  to  beget  irri- 
tation in  ttiose  who  milk  them,  and  this,  in  turn,  breeds  ill- 
treatment  ol  the  cows,  which  causes  a  loss  of  butter-fat  in 
the  milk;  it  insures  better  care,  for  the  gentle  cow  is  the 
petted  cow;  and  in  other  ways  the  gentle  disposition  of  the 
Jersey  is  one  of  her  valuable  characteristics. 

An  Easy,  Rich  Milker. — The  business  cow  must  be  one 
that  can  be  quickly  milked,  and  the  milk  must  be  rich; 
these  two  qualifications  will  commend  themselves  to  every 
business  dairyman. 

Size  in  the  Dairy  Cow. — There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
controversy  about  the  proper  size  for  a  dairy  cow.  Some 
contend  that  she  should  be  big,  so  that  when  she  has  done 
her  work  in  the  dairy  she  can  be  fattened  up  for  beef. 
Those  men  object  to  the  Jersey  because  she  is  too  small, 
she  won't  make  beef  enough.  Ever  since  I  began  to  study 
the  matter,  I  have  been  a  strong  advocate  of  the  special- 
purpose  cow.  We  want  a  certain  kind  of  cow  for  a  certain 
kind  of  work,  and  she  must  do  that  work  better  than  any 
other  kind  of  cow;  she  should  be  a  cow  for  one  kind  of 
dairy  business  in  order  to  be  a  good  business  dairy  cow. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  extra  weight  in  a  dairy  cow,  over 
and  above  what  is  necessary  for  her  to  do  the  best  work, 
must  be  fed  at  a  great  loss,  because  it  is  fed  for  many  years 
before  it  is  sold.  This  proposition,  it  would  seem,  cannot 
be  successfully  controverted.  The  business  cow  must  pay 
every  year  of  her  dairy  life,  and  we  can't  afford  to  wait  till 
we  kill  her  to  get  any  part  of  our  profit;  each  year  should 
show  a  good  balance  to  her  credit.  And  how  much  profit 
could  we  expect  from  cow-beef  fed  for  from  lo  to  15  years? 
It  is  absurd  to  expect  any. 

An  Early  and  Regular  Breeder. — We  don't  want  to  wait 
till  our  business  cow  is  three  years  old  before  we  get  any 
profit  from  her — we  can't  afford  to  waste  a  year's  time;  and 
our  Jersey  will  not  disappoint  us  in  this  respect,  for  she  be- 
gins to  return  a  prrfit  when  two  years  of  age,  sometimes 
earlier.  This  early  breeding  is  so  much  time  gained;  when 
we  make  a  business  venture  we  endeavor  to  make  it  pay  as 
soon  as  possible,  and,  in  the  dairy  business,  we  want  a  cow 
that  will  commence  her  work  early  in  life  and  begin  to  pay 
as  soon  as  she  begins  her  work.  A  dairy  cow  must  also 
be  a  regular  breeder.  We  want  to  arrange  our  calving 
periods  to  suit  our  business;  and  a  cow  that  is  a  regular  and 
sure  breeder  is  worth  much  more  than  one  that  is  unreli- 
able in  this  respect. 

A  Cow  that  Works  for  Many  Years. — When  we  get  a 
machine  that  does  excellent  work,  our  first  thought  is: 
Will  it  be  durable  ?  If  it  wears  out  after  a  few  years  of  use 
it  may  be  too  expensive.  Our  business  cow  is  a  machine, 
by  the  use  of  which  we  expect  to  make  money,  and  she 
must  be  a  durable  machine,  for  we  cannot  afford  to  milk 
her  a  few  years  and  then  replace  her  with  another.  The 
Jersey  cow  not  only  begins  her  work  at  a  very  early  age, 
but  she  continues  to  work — and  work  profitably — till  slie 
becomes  very  old. 

To  sum  up:  The  Jersey  cow  is  a  business  cow,  is  one 
that  has  been  bred  for  business;  she  attends  to  her  business, 
and  if  well  cared  for  by  the  dairymin  will  enable  him  to 
make  money  in  his  business. 

Attractive,  Packages. 

We  heartily  indorse  the  following  from  Practical  Dairy- 

tnaii: 

In  getting  a  No.  i  price  for  a  No.  i  article  of  butter,  at- 
tention to  details  is  an  important  factor.  Though  no  after 
care  will  gain  a  first-class  price  for  an  inferior  butter,  yet 
first-class  butter  may  bring  inferior  prices  by  being  care- 
lessly prepared  for  the  consumer.  We  know  that  attrac- 
tiveness in  appearance  adds  to  sale  of  food  articles,  so 
butter  carefully  wrapped  and  in  clean  cases  will  sell  at  bet- 
ter advantage  than  the  same  butter  carelessly  handled. 
The  butter-maker  should  endeavor  to  have  the  wrappers  of 
his  butter  as  nearly  even  as  possible.  We  who  have  been 
in  the  business  know  the  improvements  in  a  few  years  of 
wrapping  the  butter  that  has  been  neatly  printed,  and  with 
this,  as  with  the  rest  of  the  work,  no  detail  which  adds  to 
its  attractiveness  is  to  be  slighted. 

Growth  of  Creameries. 

In  1889,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  census  for  that 
year,  the  amount  of  butter  made  on  farms  was  777,259,287 
pounds,  and  during  the  same  period  there  were  made  in 
factories  29  421,784,  making  a  total  production  for  that  year 
of  806,672,071  pounds. 

By  the  same  authority  the  amount  of  cheese  made  on 
farms  during  the  same  year  was  27  272  487  pounds,  and  in 
fdCtories  215,885,361  pounds,  a  total  of  243,157  850  pounds. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  butier,  at  that  period, 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  amount  was  produced 
outside  of  the  farms.    Since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
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marked  change  in  dairy  methods,  and  now  a  much  larger 
proportion  is  manufactured  in  creameries,  either  co-opera- 
tive or  organized  as  a  manufacturing  industry.  A  change 
from  dairy  farming  in  the  matter  of  cheese  occurred  at  a 
much  earlier  date,  and  now  a  comparatively  small  portion 
of  the  whole  is  made  outside  of  cheese  manufactories. 


Dairy  Notes. 

Those  who  want  the  best  sweet  butter  next  summer  must 
see  to  it  that  the  pastures  are  free  from  weeds,  or  that  there 
is  enough  grass  there  so  that  the  cows  will  not  think  it 
necessary  to  feed  upon  weeds  or  to  browse  the  bushes. 
Such  feed  will  not  make  good-flavored  butter  under  any 
system  that  we  know. 

A  one-horse  power  boiler  and  engine  is  said  to  be  able  to 
run  a  separator  of  300  pounds  capacity,  besides  furnishing 
hot  water  Jor  cleansmg  the  dairy  utensils  and  heating  the 
room  as  warm  as  desirable,  with  no  greater  expense  for  coal 
than  it  would  be  to  run  a  cooking  stove  during  the  day. 
Such  a  one  is  said  to  cost  about  $60,  and  to  be  large  enough 
for  a  dairy  of  10  or  12  cows,  and  perhaps  even  more,  for  it 
is  not  easy  to  have  300  pounds  of  milk  daily  from  that 
number. 

The  favorite  root  of  the  farmers  in  the  Channel  island 
for  the  Jersey  and  Guernsey  cow  is  parsnips.  Liberal  feed- 
ing of  ttiis  root  for  many  generations  has  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  development  of  the  milk  and  butter  producing 
qualities.  They  have  been  fed  into  the  animals  as  well  as 
bred  in.  Why  not?  Generations  of  semi-starvation  will 
reduce  milk  production,  and  generations  of  good  food  will 
increase  it.  Moral:  Sow  parsnips  this  spring  for  feeding 
next  spring. 

The  jest  that  goes  the  rounds  occasionally,  of  the  milk- 
man who  apologized  for  the  blue  appearance  of  his  milk, 
that  "  the  weather  had  been  so  bad  it  had  given  his  cows 
the  blues,"  has  a  foundation  in  fact.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  cows  will  give  richer  milk  in  bright,  sunny 
weather  than  in  cloudy  weather,  especially  if  long  con- 
tinued, and  richer  milk  when  in  well-lighted  stables  than  in 
dark  ones.  They  need  sunlight  to  develop  their  best  quali- 
ties as  much  as  a  plant. 

Some  one  once  said  that  good  butter  might  very  easily 
be  injured  by  overworking  it,  but  it  never  hurt  poor  butter. 
This  is  very  true.  Overworking  does  not  impart  any  bad 
flavor,  but  at  the  present  time  of  good  cows,  well  fed,  and 
most  frequently  with  a  proportion  of  Jersey  blood,  working 
it  too  much  to  get  out  the  buttermilk,  or  working  it  when 
too  cold,  breaks  the  grain,  and  gives  a  salvy,  oily  appear- 
ance which  hurts  its  looks  when  put  upon  the  table.  Such 
butter  also  loses  something  of  its  good  flavor,  and  becomes 
rancid  much  quicker  than  does  that  which  is  worked  or 
washed  only  enough  to  get  the  milk  out,  and  at  such  a  tem- 
perature as  will  preserve  its  firm,  waxy  appearance  and  all 
its  rich  flavor. 

Well-made  cheese  may  be  injured  in  the  ripening  process 
by  an  uneven  or  too  low  a  temperature  in  the  curing.  If  it 
ripens  too  slowly  it  becomes  tough  and  leathery,  and, 
though  it  may  contain  its  proper  proportion  of  fat,  it  will 
lose  the  feeling  of  melting  in  the  mouth  that  a  rich  cheese 
should  have,  and  will  appear  more  like  a  skimmed-milk 
cheese. — American  Cultivator. 


The  '  Practical"  in  Dairying. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  the  boys  to  carry  that  word 
"practical"  as  a  shield  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
necessity  of  brainwork.  "We  don't  care  about  your 
theories,"  they  say,  "we  are  practical  butter-makers" — 
and  80  they  go  on  in  the  old  rut.  Yet  the  practical  makers 
of  to-day  would  have  been  deemed  theoretical  fools  if  they 
some  twenty  years  ago  had  talked  about  centrifugal  cream- 
ing ;  aye,  even  if  they  in  some  places  had  talked  about 
using  a  thermometer!  The  good  old  lady  would  have  said: 
"I  don't  care  for  your  new-fangled  notions,  I  use  my 
fingers  ;  I  am  a  practical  butter-maker."  And  so  some  of 
those  who  now  ride  in  a  highly  "practical"'  manner  in  the 
railroad  cars  once  denounced  the  inventors  as  theoretical 
fools.  The  devil  never  invented  a  finer  breastwork 
against  progress  and  civilization  than  that  word  "practi- 
cal," misused  and  twisted  in  its  meaning  as  it  is  by  all  of 
us,  more  or  less.  If  we  hear  a  lecture  which  is  too  deep 
tor  our  own  limited  concep'ion  we  excuse  our  own  igno- 
rance by  saying,  "Well,  he  lectured  pietty  well,  but  he  is 
not  practical."  What,  then,  constitutes  a  practical  le'-- 
ture!  A  man  lecturing  about  dairying  to  engineers  would 
not  be  practical,  yet  'tis  a  curious  fact  that  the  man  who  lec- 
tures on  engineering  to  dairymen  would  be  practical. 
And  this  reminds  us  how  an  extended  education  is  neces- 
sary for  the  modern  dairyman;  indeed,  we  hardly  know 
how  to  find  a  subject  which  would  be  impractical  to  lecture 
on  to  a  set  of  bright,  intelligent,  modern  dairymen,  granted, 
of  course,  that  the  first  line  of  thought  should  be  nearest  his 
present  occupation.  And  it  seems  to  us  that  this  very  idea 
should  elevate  the  dairymen  and  spur  them  on  to  a  greater 
pride  in  their  profession. — Dairy  Messenger. 

Dairymen  and  Tubs. 

Smith  Fulmore  of  Humboldt,  thinks  the  dairying  busi- 
ness is  only  in  its  infancy  as  yet  in  that  county.  The  time 
is  coming  soon  when  the  small  creameries  in  operation  now 
will  give  way  to  plants  having  many  times  their  capacity. 
Mr.  Fulmore  thinks  also  that  the  practice  of  putting  up 
butter  in  rolls  will  soon  be  done  away  with.  "The  fact  is," 
said  he  to  a  Times  reporter,  "pickling  butter,  no  matter 
how  it  is  done,  boplessly  ruins  its  flavor.  The  time  was 
when  I  didn't  believe  this  proposition,  bat  I  know  it  now 
to  be  true.  Shipment  in  boxes  is  not  much  better.  If,  for 
instance,  we  send  our  butter  to  Seattle  or  Portland,  it  must 
be  stowed  away  in  the  holds  of  steamers  or  ferry  boats,  left 
in  all  sorts  of  places,  in  warehouses,  on  cars,  etc.,  perhaps 
journeying  for  days  with  a  tar  barrel  or  a  coal  oil  tank  for 


a  neighbor.  Under  these  conditions  it  would  be  a  miracle 
if  it  were  kept  sweet." 

"But  how  do  you  think  butter  will  be  shipped  in  the 
future  .'  "  ventured  the  scribe. 

"In  tubs,  sir,"  promptly  responded  Mr.  Fulmore.  "This 
is  the  method  used  all  over  the  East,  and  we  will  have  to 
come  to  it  in  time,  and  not  very  long  time  either.  You  see 
they  made  these  tubs  out  of  white  fir  of  ail  sizes,  from  those 
holding  five  pounds  to  those  that  contain  a  hundred,  or 
more.  Butter  is  sealed  in  these  tubs  with  "salt  paste," 
making  it  air  tight  and  it  may  be  shipped  any  reasonable 
distance  without  injury  to  the  flavor." 

The  Excelsior  is  to  be  one  of  the  largest  creameries  in 
the  county.  Arrangements  have  already  been  made  to 
handle  in  it  the  milk  from  3000  cows.  At  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate this  will  amount  to  almost  a  million  pounds  of  butter 
a  year.   

The  Valne  of  Flavor. 

Flavor  is  the  leading  factor  involved  in  the  quality  of 
butter  and  is  of  most  importance  in  the  whole  list  as  giving 
character  and  value  to  the  product.  The  flavor  of  good 
butter  is  that  combination  of  aroma  and  palatability  which 
gives  such  satisfaction  and  delight  when  in  contact  with  it 
that,  after  eating,  one  wants  the  more.  This  flavor  must  be 
present  in  a  high  degree  in  the  make  up  of  a  fine  product. 
Much  butter,  especially  in  winter,  is  simply  negative  in 
flavor — that  is,  it  has  no  flavor,  good  or  bad.  Such  butter 
is  not  so  objectionable  as  that  loaded  with  bad  flavors,  yet 
such  is  not  good  butter.  The  flavor  must  be  positively 
good.  The  real  high-toned  deliciousness  must  be  present 
or  the  product  will  be  proportionately  inferior. — From 
Paper  Read  Before  Vermont  Dairymen. 

Starting  a  Creamery. 

W.  A.  S.,  of  Oregon,  asks  for  information  about  starting 
a  creamery  in  that  State,  number  of  cows  required,  cost, 
etc.  If  a  separator  creamery  is  desired,  there  should  be 
at  least  350  available  cows  within  a  distance  of  three  miles 
of  the  creamery.  If  that  number  cannot  be  obtained, 
would  advise  a  gathered  cream  plant.  The  cost  of  the  first 
should  not  exceed  $3000  in  that  region.  The  cost  of  the 
latter  will  be  about  Si 500  to  $2ocx}. 

In  either  case  it  wiil  take  patience  and  experience  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers  and  creamery  people  both  to  secure 
the  best  results.  Do  not  expect  full  success  for  the  first 
year.  If  you  get  to  the  top  grade  the  second  year  it  will 
indicate  a  deal  of  good  sense  all  around  in  that  com- 
munity.— Hoard's  Dairyman. 


India  Rubber  Trees. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Brazilian  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture deplores  the  rapid  destruction  of  what  were  at  one 
time  looked  upon  as  inexhaustible  forests  of  India  rubber 
trees,  and  suggests  as  a  remedy  that  plantations  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  tree  be  established,  showing  at  the  same 
time,  by  statistics,  the  enormous  profits  that  would  accrue 
to  the  planter.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Central  and  South 
America,  and  especially  Brazil,  are  the  main  territories  upon 
which  the  commercial  world  relies  for  its  supply  of  crude 
rubber,  this  official  statement  from  the  Brazilian  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  becomes  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  large  tracts  of  rubber  forests  in  the  valley  of  the 
lower  Amazon  have  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  especially 
profitable,  because  they  have  required  the  investment  of  no 
capital  and  the  employment  of  but  little  labor.  The  swamp 
land,  where  the  rubber  tree  thrives,  requires  no  cultivation 
and  demands  no  care.  The  tree  propagates  itself  and 
grows  rapidly.  All  that  is  required  for  the  collection  of 
a  harvest  is  to  send  men  into  the  forest  to  blaze  the  trees 
and  place  receptacles  at  their  base  to  catch  the  milk. 
The  causes  assigned  for  the  depletion  of  the  forests  are 
the  greed  of  the  lessees  of  the  trees  and  the  carelessness  of 
the  laborers.  No  tree  should  be  blazed  more  than  three 
times  in  one  day,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  in  this 
so  that  the  hatchet  may  not  cut  through  to  the  trunk  itself. 
If  the  tree  is  thus  wounded,  it  slowly  withers  and  dies.  If 
the  wood  is  not  touched,  however,  the  blazing  of  the  milk- 
yielding  bark  does  no  harm,  and  one  tree  will  produce  rub- 
ber for  fully  50  years.  If  the  yield  if  (orced,  however,  by 
too  frequent  demands  upon  one  tree,  the  crop  becomes  less 
every  year  and  in  a  short  time  fails  utterly. 

It  ii  thus  evident  that  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of 
rubber  may  be  seriously  injured  by  greedy  merchants  and 
their  careless  employes,  for  the  dealer,  as  a  rule,  rents  his 
rubber-yielding  land,  and  cares  only  for  the  present  return, 
with  no  thought  of  future  production.  Another  source  of 
injury  is  the  poaching  by  the  natives,  who  wander  through 
the  swamps  of  the  upper  Amazon,  sapping  rubber  trees  for 
their  own  benefit  and  selling  their  stolen  milk  to  the  traders 
on  the  coast. 

The  India  rubber  plant  thrives  only  in  a  low  and  marshy 
country,  and  requires  a  mean  atmospheric  temperature  of 
90°.  When  transplanted  to  a  more  temperate  clime,  the 
tree  ceases  to  yield  milk,  and  becomes  merely  an  orna- 
mental shrub.  In  an  equatorial  climate,  however,  the 
plant  flourishes,  and  will  make  a  return  in  a  few  weeks  for 
the  capital  invested  in  its  early  planting.  The  great  draw- 
back to  planting  is  that  a  tree  needs  a  growth  of  25  years 
before  it  will  yield  milk.  In  a  virgin  rubber  swamp,  the 
tree  grows  among  others  of  different  species,  so  that  one 
man  can  care  for  only  about  150  trees;  whereas,  if  it  were 
planted  in  groves  by  itself,  one  laborer  could  attend  to  sev- 
eral acres,  with  an  average  of  540  trees  to  the  acre.  It  is 
estimated  that  540  wild  trees  yield  70  pounds  of  milk  per 
day.  This,  when  dried,  gives  35  pounds  of  crude  rubber, 
which  is  worth  $15,  so  that  the  annual  yield  per  acre,  at 
this  rate,  would  amount  to  $2250. 

Senor  Matias  Romero,  ex-Minister  at  Washington,  and 


the  Brazilian  Department  of  Agriculture  are  authorities  for 
the  statement  that  the  India  rubber  tree  under  cultivation 
will  yield  twice  what  can  be  gathered  from  wild  trees  in  the 
swamps.  This  statement  is  based  on  experiments  made 
on  the  plantation  of  Senor  Joachim  Antonia  de  Sylva,  on 
the  island  of  Boca  Intento  in  the  Amazon  river,  12  miles 
above  the  city  of  Para.  Here  a  tract  of  40  acres,  after  20 
years  of  cultivation,  gave  a  first  crop  aggregating  S500  per 
month  per  acre,  or  a  total  of  $20  000  for  the  first  year  that 
the  trees  were  tapped.  There  was  an  interval  of  two  months 
allowed  for  the  trees  to  rest,  so  that  the  year  really  counted 
but  ten  months. 

Other  experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  have 
been  made  at  Soconusco,  on  the  boundry  line  between 
Mexico  and  Guatamala.  Young  rubber  trees  were  trans- 
planted by  the  Mexican  Government  35  years  ago,  and  they 
now  each  yield  50  pounds  of  milk  annually.  This  amounts 
to  27  000  pounds  of  milk  to  the  acre,  which  reduces  itself 
to  12,000  pounds  when  dried  into  crude  rubber.  The  aver- 
age price  of  rubber  would  give  a  return  of  $6000  per  acre 
on  this  basis,  which  is  double  what  is  realized  from  the  wild 
trees  in  the  Brazilian  swamps. 

The  official  report  of  the  Brazilian  Department  of  Agri- 
culture closes  with  the  assertion  that  "  neither  tea,  cofiee, 
cocoa,  hemp,  indigo  nor  any  other  agricultural  product  is 
as  profitable  as  rubber,  the  returns  from  the  cultivation  of 
which  are  almost  like  those  of  a  mine  in  bonanza. 

The  great  obstacle  which  has  confronted  all  those  desir- 
ous of  fostering  the  cultivation  of  the  rubber  tree  has  been 
the  labor  problem.  Almost  the  only  human  being  able  to 
work  on  the  torrid  swamp  lands  of  Brazil  is  the  native  In- 
dian, and  he  will  only  work  a  few  days  of  the  year,  just 
enough  to  accumulate  the  few  dollars  necessary  to  sustain 
him.  The  heat  and  malaria  kill  ofT  any  white  man,  whether 
native  born  or  immigrant,  who  attempts  to  work  in  the 
swamps,  and  the  traders  are  therefore  compelled  to  rely  on 
the  natives.  The  Indians  know  this,  and  for  the  most  part 
go  into  the  swamp  on  their  own  account,  rob  the  trees  of 
their  milk,  and  sell  it  to  the  merchants.  The  Brazilian 
Congress  has  tried  every  means  of  preventing  these 
marauders  from  invading  the  swamps,  but  as  yet  has  been 
unable  to  frame  any  remedy. 

Largely  on  account  of  this  labor  problem,  the  South 
Americans  have  given  up  the  idea  of  laying  out  rubber-tree 
plantations.  They  look  now  to  the  more  energetic  North 
Americans  to  come  down  there  and  invest  their  capital  and 
energy  in  the  development  of  the  rubber  industry.  As  an 
inducement  in  this  direction,  and  to  show  what  could  be 
done,  the  local  Agricultural  Bureau  of  Fomento  has  drawn 
up  estimates  to  show  what  it  would  cost  to  establish  a 
plantation.  It  is  estimated  that  a  crop  could  be  gathered 
20  years  after  the  trees  are  transplanted,  and  that  the  in- 
vestment of  $41 1,  covering  all  expenses  per  acre  during 
that  period,  would  assure  a  return  after  20  years  of  at  least 
$500  per  year  for  each  acre  planted.  But  this  calculation 
assumes  that  the  labor  problem  has  been  solved  in  some 
way,  either  that  high  wages  may  induce  the  Indians  to 
work  steadily,  or  that  coolies  may  be  imported  and  prove 
able  to  stand  the  climate. 

Perhaps  an  easier  way  to  establish  a  plantation  would  be 
to  purchase  a  tract  of  virgin  forest  in  the  Amazon  valley,  to 
clear  away  the  old  trees  and  those  of  other  species,  and 
then  to  care  for  the  grown  rubber  trees  already  there.  Such 
a  proceeding  would  take  about  five  years  only,  but  would 
cost  fully  four  times  as  much  as  the  first  plan.  The  cost  of 
the  swamp  land  would  be  small,  but  an  acre  of  wild  forest 
would  produce  only  one- fifth  as  much  as  an  equal  area  un- 
der cultivation.  But  even  $100  net  profit  would  make  fair 
interest  on  the  investment.  In  either  of  these  cases  certain 
stringent  laws  would  have  to  be  passed  and  enforced  to 
prevent  marauding  natives  from  killing  the  cultivated  trees 
in  their  thieving  invasions. — New  York  Sun. 


A  Giant  Redwood  for  the  World's  Fair. 

The  Eureka  Times  Rio  Dell  correspondent  sends  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account  of  the  big  tree  from  near  Engle- 
wood  that  has  recently  been  prepared  for  shipment  to  the 
World's  Fair  :  "Mr.  J.  H.  French  has  just  completed  the 
work  of  getting  out  a  section  of  a  mammoth  redwood  near 
Eel  river  and  about  two  miles  from  Englewood.  The  log 
(rom  which  the  outside  was  taken  was  twelve  feet  long  and 
twenty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  butt,  and  bark  and  all  scaled 
36,000  feet  board  measure  and  was  estimated  to  weigh  when 
solid  129  tons  ;  this,  however,  is  not  to  be  shipped  whole. 
The  outside  or  shell,  about  eight  inches  in  thickness,  is 
off,  leaving  the  heart  on  the  ground.  It  has  been  rafted 
down  to  the  head  of  the  Pacific  Lumber  Co's  track  and  will 
go  via  Field's  Landing  to  San  Francisco,  thence  to  Chicago, 
and  when  it  reaches  Jackson  Park  it  will  be  put  together 
and  have  a  door  so  that  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
can  be  admitted  and  see  a  Humboldt  redwood  outside  and 
inside.  Mr.  French  also  got  out  a  log  two  feet  in  length 
and  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  and  scales  3600  feet  board 
measure,  bark  and  all.  and  will  be  sent  forward  with  the 
other  pieces.  This  will  be  shipped  in  solid  log  and  be  a 
part  of  the  Humboldt  county  exhibit.  The  shell  is  the 
property  of  Mendocino  county  parties,  and  has  cost  up  to 
date  $700.  The  tree  from  which  these  pieces  were  taken 
was  broken  off  220  feet  from  the  ground  and  was  nine  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  break,  and  Mr.  French  thinks  the  tree 
when  standing  at  full  height  was  417  feet  high.  Mr.  French 
is  probably  one  of  the  best  practical  timber  workers  on  the 
coast." 


The  guns  in  use  on  the  ships  of  our  modern  navy  have 
a  plate  of  steel  armor  fastened  over  them  and  bent  slightly 
back,  so  that  a  missile  striking  it  would  be  deflected  up- 
ward. A  visitor  to  one  of  the  ships  said  that  he  sup- 
posed that  this  was  a  serviceable  protection  to  the  men 
who  were  working  the  guns.  "  Lor'  bless  yer  !"  replied  the 
old  salt  who  was  explaining  the  mechanism  of  the  big 
rifle,  "  tain't  to  protect  the  men.  Iff  to  keep  the  works 
from  gettin'  knocked  out  of  order.    There's  men  enough." 


April  22,  1893. 
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JACKSON 
Centrifugal 

PUMPS. 


Jackson's  "Whirlpool**  Centrifugal  Pnmp, 

I.ooWng  at  rulley  Side  of  Same. 


BYRON  JACKSON, 

Sixth  Stre€ 
Bluxome  Si 

5an  Francisco,  Cal 


625-631  Sixth  Street, 
149-169  Bluxome  Street, 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A 

BUY  THE  BEST 


MILL 


It  Will  Cost  You 
No  More  Than 
Other  Makes. 


Was  Awarded  the  Premium  at  State  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  OTHERS, 

WE  MAKE  THEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED. 

Please  note  that  an  8^-(oot  mill  ha8^6^  feet  more  wind  surface  than  an  8-foot  m 
EVERY  MILL  GUARANTEED.  P»'t»hroken^by  storms  that  do  not  wreck 

Any  MIU  that  doea  not  work  eattsfactory  may  be  returned  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 
405  &  407  Market  Street,        -        -        San  Francisco,  Oal, 

MEXICAN   PHOSPHATE   AND   SULPHUR  CO. 

NITROGENOUS  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

A8  AN  EFFKOTITE  FKRTII.IZEK  IT  STANDS  UNRIVAI.ED. 
 Send  lor  Circulars  

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  OO.,  Agents. 


THE  LATEST  STTLB 

PULVBRIZB'R! 
THE  PACIFIC  SPADER  I  ' 

Operated  by  one  small  Boy.  No  Man  required. 


PACIFIC  SPADER 

REVKRSIELE, 


Si.a.ir-r  throwiiwSoil  from  theCoptP''- 
The  Pacific  Spader  and  Vineyard  Onltlvator 

does  more  work  In  one  stroke  than  a  Disc  Harrow  In  ten. 
Sizes,  5i  to  12  feet. 

TRUMAN,  HOOK^ER  &  CO., 

San  Francisco  and  Fresno. 


No.  4- 
No.  6- 
No.  8- 
No.  12- 
No.  6- 
No.  7- 
No.  10- 
No.  14- 
No-  16- 
No.  2«- 
No.  24- 


-  4  ft. 

-  6  ft. 

-  4  ft. 

-  6  ft. 

-  6J  ft. 
■  7  ft. 
-b\  ft. 

7  ft. 

-  8  ft. 
•10  ft. 
•12  ft 


SIZES: 

Reversible  Spader, 


with 


Regular  Spader,  with 


16  inch  Spades. 
•■  16," 
..     20  " 
"     20  " 

4816  inch!  Spades. 
64  16  •• 
48  20  "  " 
64-20  "  " 
7  6  20  •'  •« 
96-20  "  '• 
120-20  " 


AN  OLD  STYLE  PULVERIZER, 

Especially  adapted  to  pulverizing  "  bottoms"— one 
man  and  a  small  boy  can  operate  It. 


800-811  BaDsovo  Strefft . 


„lSaa  FraB9t*90i  P*l< 


Salinas,   Feb.   22,  1893, 
Messrs.   Truman,  Hooker  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen: -I  have  laid  aside  my  plows  and  sub- 
stituted the  10-foot  Pacific  Spader-  It  is  the 
best  implement  I  have  ever  seen  for  pulverizing 
the  ground  and  destroying  the  foul  stuff.  It 
works  like  a  charm  in  adobe  and  I  can  heartily 
recommend  it  above  any  other  impl ement .  An  imple- 
ment of  this  kind  is  what  I  have  wanted  for  years. 

Yours  truly,  Chas .  Graves. 


HILL'S  IMPROVED 

LIGHTNING  BALER 

Capacity  44  Tons  or  343  Bales  per  Day. 

AWARDED  FIRST    PREMIUM    BY  THE   CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  1890  AND  1891. 


MULES 

VERSUS 

MEN. 


No  tramplns-  No  forking  ttom  the  Stack.  No  cattlns  of  Stacks  Necessary.  Yon 
can  sit  at  a  hundred-foot  stack  and  bale  It  without  a  move.  It  makes  the  best  bale  In 
the  market.  You  can  put  lO  tons  in  a  car.  The  forking  ft-om  the  stack  is  all  done  by  the 
horses.  The  baler  can  turn  out  more  hay  in  less  time  and  In  better  style  than  any  other 
press. 

  MANUFACTURED  BY  — 

Pacific  Wheel  and  Carriage  Works, 

=^^=  J.  F,  HILL,  Proprietor,  =^^= 

 AGENTS  FOR  

Avery  Granite  Chilled  and  Steel  Plows. 
Deering  Mowers  and  Reapers. 

Office  and  Factories,  Nos.  1301  to  1323  J  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

SKND   FOR  riTROnLARR. 


DEWEY  «5  00.  {"^,SVi?of.7a7roll/  }  PATENT  AGENTS, 
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April  22,  189S. 


Spring  Cleaning. 


Ye5,  clean  yer  house,  an"  clean  yer  shed 

An'  clean  yer  barn  in  every  part; 
Bui  brush  the  cobwebs  from  yer  head 

An'  sweep  the  snow  bank  from  yer  heart, 
Jes'  w'en  spring  cleanin'  comes  aroun'. 

Brine  lorih  the  duster  and  the  broom. 
But  r^ke  yer  frgy  notions  down 

An"  sweep  yer  dusty  soulol  gloom. 

Sweep  ol'  idees  out  with  the  dust 

An'  dress  yer  soul  in  newer  style. 
Scrape  fr-^m  yer  rain'  its  wornout  crust 

An"  dump  it  in  the  rubbish  pile. 
Sweep  out  the  hates  that  burn  an'  smart, 

Bring  in  new  loves  serene  an'  pure, 
Aroun'  the  herlhstone  o(  the  heart 

Place  modern  styles  of  furniture. 

Clean  out  your  moril  cubby  holes. 

Sweep  out  the  dirt,  scrape  off  the  scum; 
'Tis  cleanin'  time  (or  hellhy  souls; 

Git  up  an' dust  I     The  spring  hez  come  1 
Qpan  out  the  corners  of  the  brain. 

Bear  down  with  scrubbin'  brush  an'  soap. 
An'  dump  ol'  Fear  into  the  rain. 

An'  dust  a  cosy  chair  (or  Hope. 

CI  an  out  the  brain's  deep  rubbish  hole. 

Soak  every  cranny  great  an'  small. 
An'  in  the  front  room  o(  the  soul, 

Hang  pootier  picturs  on  the  wall. 
Scrub  up  the  winders  of  the  mind, 

Clean  up,  an'  let  the  spring  begin; 
Swing  open  wide  the  dusty  blind 

A  1 '  let  the  April  sunshine  in. 

Plant  flowers  in  the  soul's  (ront  yard, 

Set  out  new  shade  an'  blossom  trees, 
An'  let  the  soul  once  froze  and  hard 

Sprout  crocuses  of  new  idees. 
Yes,  dean  yer  house  an'  clean  yer  shed, 

An'  clean  yer  barn  in  ev'ry  part; 
But  brush  the  cobwebs  from  yer  head 

An'  sweep  the  sno*  banks  from  yer  hearti 
— Sam  Walter  Foss,  in  Yankee  B'ade. 


Hangering  Hearts. 

Some  hearts  go  hungering  through  the  world, 

And  never  find  the  love  they  seek; 
Some  lips  with  pride  or  scorn  are  curled 

To  hide  the  pain  they  may  not  speak. 
The  eye  may  fl  ish,  the  mouth  may  smile. 

The  voice  in  gladdest  music  thrill. 
And  yet  benea'h  them,  all  the  while. 

The  hungry  heart  be  pining  still. 

Oh,  eager  eyes  which  gaze  afar! 

Oh,  arm?  wh'ch  clasp  the  empty  air! 
Not  all  unmarked  your  sorrows  are, 

Not  all  unpitied  your  despair. 
Smile,  pa'ient  lips,  so  proudly  dumb; 

When  life's  frail  tent  at  last  is  furled, 
Your  glorious  recompense  shall  come. 

Oh,  hearts  that  hunger  through  the  worldl 
— Elizabeth  Akers  Allen. 


Helen's  Wooing. 

Written  lor  the  Rural  Press  by  Fannik  Isabel 

SUSBRICK. 


4E  schoolroom  door  was  wide 
open.    The  first  raitis  had 
swept  the  hill<;  and  mesas  of 
southern  California,  having 
in  their  wake  a  fragrant  and 
emerald  beauty. 
The  fresh  scent  came  in  through  the  open 
door  and  windows,  bringing  sweeter  thoughts 
to  the  tired  school-teacher  than  her  pupils 
suggested. 

They  were  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  from  the 
infant  of  six  to  the  full-grown  young  man 
who  towered  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
pretty  little  instructress. 

"  Rilph  Sumner,  come  forward  ! " 

The  awkward  youth  with  a  face  handsome 
enough  for  a  Greek  Apollo  came  to  the  front 
of  the  room  and  took  his  seat  facing  her. 

The  rest  of  the  pupils  were  too  busy  or 
not  keen-sighted  enough  to  observe  the  look 
of  unmistakable  adoration  with  which  he  re- 
girded  her,  or  the  conscious  blush  that 
mantled  her  fair  face  as  she  turned  her  eyes 
to  the  open  book  before  her. 

She  tapped  the  floor  impatiently  for  a 
moment  as  though  to  recover  herself,  and 
then  went  gravely  on  with  the  lesson,  which 
chanced  to  be  a  Latin  one. 

Helen  loved  to  teach  so  apt  a  pupil.  His 
mind  went  with  swiftness  to  meet  hfrs.  It 
was  a  rare  delight.  She  hardly  knew  there 
were  other  pupils  in  the  room  until  their 
noise  aroused  her,  and  she  scarcely  realized 
herself  the  lesson  she  had  been  teaching  this 
handsome  young  ranchman — the  lesson 
which  was  not  contained  between  the  covers 
of  the  books  he  studied. 

Before  he  returned  to  his  seat,  he  slipped 
a  folded  piece  of  paper  underneath  her  book. 

Her  cheeks  became  a  vivid  red. 

"  What  audacity  !  "  she  thought,  and  yet 
she  read  the  carefully  written  words  eagerly: 
"  Helen,  I  love  you.  Meet  me  in  the  Red 
Woods  after  school." 

For  a  moment  she  could  see  nothing  be- 
fore her;  then  she  raised  her  eyes  only  to 
drop  them  before  his  pleading  gaze. 

When  school  was  over,  she  stood  irreso- 


lutely before  the  window  for  a  few  moments 
looking  with  far-off  g)ze  to  the  blue  hills; 
then  she  hastily  donned  her  hat  and  gloves 
and  took  the  path  to  the  Red  Woods. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  signs.  Helen 
was  as  madly  in  love  with  her  boy-pupil  as 
he  was  with  her. 

How  if  had  all  come  about  she  could  never 
tell.  She  was  only  conscious  of  one  thing 
when  she  reached  the  Red  Woods,  that  the 
tall  figure  that  rose  to  meet  her  under  the 
shadow  of  the  great  trees  was  the  one  that 
she  most  longed  to  see;  that  the  sirong  boy- 
ish hands  that  clasped  her  own  were  the 
ones  that  she  most  longed  to  touch. 

It  was  almost  dusk  when  they  parted, 
only  a  red  glow  deepening  the  sky  as  it 
touched  the  rim  of  the  ocean. 

What  had  been  said  there  under  the  shade 
of  the  tall  trees  would  never  be  known,  but 
it  had  changed  the  current  of  two  young 
lives. 

As  subtle  and  fragrant  as  the  breath  o( 
the  pines  is  love,  and  as  grateful  and  sub- 
duing to  the  senses  ! 

Most  people  would  have  thought  the  affiir 
very  silly,  but  these  two  found  it  a  very 
serious  matter. 

Ralph  was  young  and  mexperienced,  still 
dependent  upon  bis  father.  Helen,  though 
earning  her  own  living,  was  not  independent, 
for  she  was  the  support  of  her  mother  and 
younger  sister. 

The  table  was  laid  for  tea  when  she  en- 
tered the  cozy  cottage  they  called  home. 
Her  mother  was  sewing  placidly;  her  sister 
busy  with  the  supper. 
.  "  Did  you  stop  at  the  postoflice  for  the 
mail,  Helen  ?"  icq-iired  her  mother. 

Helen  felt  a  twinge  of  conscience  as  she 
answered  "  No." 

"  I  will  stop  the  first  thing  in  the  morning 
and  send  it  by  one  of  the  boys  if  there  is 
any,"  she  added,  thinking  mentally  what  a 
selfish  creature  love  had  already  made  of 
her. 

"  Mr.  Sumner  was  here  this  afternoon." 
"Indeed!"   Helen   flushed  perceptibly, 
but  her  mother  did  no'  notice  it.    "  On  what 
business  did  he  come  " 

"  He  has  changed  his  mind  about  buying 
our  meadow  land;  says  he  does  not  want  it." 

Helen  knitted  her  b'ows  thoughtfully 
The  sale  of  ihe  meadow  land  meant  a  good 
deal  to  them.  It  would  almost  clear  the 
mortgage  upon  their  house — a  mortgage 
which  had  been  entailed  by  the  long  sickness 
and  death  of  her  father  some  years  before. 

An  uncle  in  Wisconsin  had  paid  for  her 
education  in  a  good  school  in  the  East,  and 
she  had  hoped  by  teaching  to  earn  enough 
to  support  them  comfortably,  and  by  selling 
the  land  to  clear  the  mortgage.  They  would 
then  have  a  good  home,  with  enough  garden 
land  to  cultivate  with  profit. 

But  just  now  the  fruition  of  her  plans 
seemed  very  far  oflF. 

'I'm  sorry,"  her  mother  said,  regretfully, 
"  he's  a  rich  man  and  could  afford  to  buy  it 
easily.  It's  good  land,  too.  He  wouldn't 
lose  by  it." 

"  Well,  never  mind,  mother,  don't  worry. 
It's  always  darkest  before  the  dawn.  Some- 
thing will  come  if  this  don't." 

"  Come,"  said  Anna,  who  had  lighted  the 
lamp  and  placed  the  supper  on  the  table, 
"eat  first  and  think  afterward.  It  is  late 
enough,  goodness  knows." 

They  were  all  somewhat  silent  during  the 
meal,  each  one  lost  in  her  own  meditations. 

Anna  was  wondering  about  the  school  to 
which  her  uncle  had  promised  to  send  her; 
her  m^ther  was  thinking  of  the  moitgage, 
and  Helen  striving  to  reconcile  her  new- 
found love  with  existing  circumstances. 

She  was  almost  afraid  of  Mr.  Sumner. 
Rilph's  father.  He  was  considered  rather 
a  hard  man.  She  feared  he  woi  Id  never 
L'ive  his  consent  to  a  marriage  between 
Ralph  and  herself,  and  she  felt  sure  if  his 
son  married  against  his  wishes,  he  would 
never  forgive  him. 

"  I  supoose  it  is  foolish,"  she  said  to  her- 
self. "  He  wants  Ralph  to  enter  college, 
and  Ralph,  because  of  his  love  for  me,  is 
determined  to  give  up  the  college  and  begin 
to  earn  a  living.  His  father  will  be  furious 
when  he  hears  of  this  determination,  and,  if 
our  marriage  should  ever  take  place,  may 
cut  him  off  with  a  shilling.  Is  it  right  then 
for  me  to  stand  in  his  way?" 

So  absorbed  was  she  then  in  settling  this 
question  that  she  rose  from  the  table  before 
she  had  finished  her  supper,  excusing  her- 
self on  the  plea  of  woik,  going  into  her  own 
room  there  to  think  it  all  out. 

When  she  emerged  half  an  hour  later, 
there  were  no  traces  of  tears  on  her  face,  al- 
though she  had  shed  many.  She  was  quiet 
and  cheerful,  chatting  plea>:antly  with  her 
mother  and  sister  over  the  events  of  the  day 
as  she  sat  with  sewing  in  hand,  for  Helen, 
though  not  a  heroine  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  was  a  good,  unselfish  girl  and  did  not 
believe  in  making  sacrifices  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  every  one  around  her  unhappy. 


What  she  gave,  she  gave  freely  and  nobly. 

Because  she  chose  the  right  path,  which 
was  also  the  hardest  path,  she  did  not  look 
like  a  martyr  going  to  the  stake  or  a  lamb 
to  the  slaughter. 

She  had  faith  enough  to  feel  that  the  path 
to  duty  must  also  lead  to  happiness. 

If  we  follow  the  right  leading,  hard  as  it 
may  seem,  we  are  sure  to  be  happier  in  the 
end.    This  is  God's  law  of  recompense. 

The  next  morning  Ralph  found  a  closely 
written  letter  lying  on  his  desk.  He  read  it 
with  fast  beating  heart  and  paling  face. 
When  he  was  done  he  laid  the  letter  aside 
and  leaned  his  head  on  his  folded  arms. 
Not  once  had  he  glanced  in  Helen's  direc 
tion. 

This  mute  despair  smote  Helen  to  the 
heart.  She  could  scarcely  fix  her  attention 
upon  the  exercises  of  ihe  morning 

At  last  school  was  over  and  she  walked 
thoughtfully  home  in  the  bright  sunlight,  her 
warm,  symoathetic  heart  torn  by  the  wound 
she  had  inflicted  upon  her  young  lover.  She 
was  aroused  from  her  abstraction  by  a  step 
behind  her.  It  was  Ralph.  He  seized  both 
of  her  hands  in  his  and  held  them  tightly. 

"  Helen,  do  you  think  my  love  is  so  selfish 
that  I  would  not  give  up  all  my  hopes  of  an 
inheritance  for  you You  ate  all  to  me, 
more  than  wealth,  more  than  family;  you 
are  my  li^e,  Helen." 

Such  simple,  heartfelt  words  could  not 
help  but  weaken  her  resolve.  He  saw  it  and 
continued  earnestly: 

"  I  am  young,  I  am  strong;  I  can  work. 
Let  us  love  and  wait,  Helen;  all  will  come 
right." 

The  tears  filled  her  eyes.  He  was  so 
noble,  so  young,  so  inexperienced.  All  her 
heai-t  went  out  to  him. 

H^  brushed  her  tears  away  gently. 

"  Helen,  with  all  my  heart,  wiih  all  my 
soul,  I  love  you.  For  the  sake  of  that  love, 
reconsider  vour  decision." 

Who  could  resist  such  a  lover? 

"  We  will  love  and  wait  then,"  she  said 
simply. 

And  so  these  foolish  young  things  walked 
home  in  the  warm  noon  together,  so  happy 
that  they  scarcely  knew  they  trod  upon 
earth.  It  was  agreed  that  they  would  wait 
until  Ralph  was  twehty-one,  and  then,  if  his 
father's  consent  was  not  forthcoming,  they 
were  to  begin  life  together  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility, for  Rilph  had  a'ready  had  the 
offer  ot  a  good  position  in  one  of  the  whole- 
sale mercantile  houses  of  ihe  neighboring 
town  when  he  should  become  of  age. 

Helen  entered  the  boube  with  flushed 
chefks  and  happy,  sparkling  eyes.  She  re- 
solved <o  tell  her  mother  all  just  as  soon  as 
dinner  was  over.  But  she  had  not  time  to 
make  her  confession  ere  her  mother  called 
her  into  the  little  bed-room,  looking  very 
mysterious,  but  at  the  same  time  very  tiappy 

"  Mr.  Sumner  was  here  again  this  morn- 
ing," she  said,  with  something  like  subdued 
triumph  in  her  voice. 

"  After  the  meadow  land  ?  "  queried  Helen, 
hoping  against  hope. 

"  No,  after  me." 

"  You  !"    Helen  nearly  fainted. 

"Yes,  he  says  it's  me  he  has  been  han- 
kering after  all  the  while  instead  of  the 
meadow  land,  but  he  was  afraid  to  say  so.  ' 

"And  he  is  cute  enough  to  know  that  if 
h»»  grts  you  the  meadow  land  will  be  thrown 
into  the  bargain,"  said  Helen,  who  had  now 
recovered  herself. 

"  Yes,  and  I  will  be  part  owner  of  his 
goodly  acres.  Besides,  he  is  a  good,  square 
man,  and  one  most  any  woman  would  be 
proud  to  have  for  a  husband.  Helen,  you 
don't  think  I  am  an  old  fool  (or  loving  him, 
do  vru  ? " 

"  Gracious,  no  !  "  said  Helen,  whose  own 
cheeks  were  burning  with  her  secret.  "  I 
want  you  to  be  happy,  and  I  am  so  glad  you 
will  bave  a  comfortable  home  and  some  one 
to  love  you  and  care  for  you  the  rest  of  your 
lite.  Besides,  dear  mother,  your  happiness 
may  lead  to  mine." 

Then  she  hid  her  hot  cheeks  on  her 
mmher's  shoulder  and  confessed  all. 

Hf-r  mother  was  surprised,  but  not  at  all 
di-pleased,  for  her  heart  had  gone  out  often 
to  the  motherless  Rilph,  and  his  manliness 
.ind  nobility  of  character  seemed  to  mark 
him  as  a  fitting  mate  for  her  loving,  unsel- 
fish daughter. 

"  I  think  it  will  not  be  hard  to  win  his 
father's  consent,"  she  said  with  a  roguish 
twinkle  in  her  soft  gray  eyes,  "  for,  Helen, 
you  have  no  idea  how  much  in  love  with 
this  vain  old  woman  his  father  is." 

Helen  smiled  gaily,  a  great  load  lifted 
from  her  heart. 

"Vain  old  woman  indeed  !  You  are  the 
most  precious  of  mothers  and  the  hand- 
somest of  women.  It  is  no  wonder  the  old 
man  has  been  '  hankering  '  a'ter  you." 

Alter  school,  that  afternoon,  in  the  dim, 
romantic  shadow  of  the  dear  old  Red 
Woods,  H>  len  cor.fided  th*"  secret  to  Ralph. 

He  danced  a  double  shufiile  and  rolled  over 


in  the  grass  with  delight,  until  Helen,  who 
had  laughed  until  she  cried,  recalled  him  to 
his  senses. 

"  And  so  I  am  to  have  a  new  mother,"  he 
said,  rising  to  his  feet  and  trying  to  look 
solemn. 

"  And  I  a  new  father,"  added  Helen,  de- 
murely. 

"  And  all's  well  that  ends  well  and  has  a 
good  beginning,"  said  Ralph,  as  they  turned 
their  faces  homeward.  "  Who  would  have 
thought  the  old  folks  were  courtiog  too  ?" 


Washing  and  Dressing  a  Baby. 
In  small  houses,  while  the  family  is  small- 
the  best  rooms  are  verv  properly  used  as 
nurseries,  writes  Mr?.  Wi'liim  Ewart  Glad- 
stone in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  The 
nursing  is  good,  for  it  is  directly  under  the 
mother's  eye.  Here  some  of  the  common 
cares  and  duties  that  make  a  good  nurse  are 
prartically  taught.  The  simple  precautions 
thus  learned  are  not  always  attended  to 
when  the  nurse  acts  independently  of  the 
mother.  Old  custom  lingers  long  in  nur- 
sery matters,  longest,  perhaps,  in  the  first 
traditional  handling  of  infants,  where  the  ex- 
perience of  the  nurse  has  to  be  trusted  to. 
The  most  "  experienced  nurse  "  has  to  be 
distrusted.  Experience  is  often  pleaded  as 
an  excuse  for  carelessness,  or  as  a  cause  for 
the  nurse's  convenience  coming  before  the 
welfare  of  the  child.  To  some  nurses  it  is 
too  much  trouble  to  use  a  thermometer  for 
the  infant's  bath,  they  can  tell  it  is  the  right 
heat;  if  not,  it  has  been  said,  the  infant  will 
crv  and  look  red,  if  the  water  be  too  hot, 
blue  if  too  cold.  They  are  slow,  also,  to 
consult  the  thermometer  on  the  wall;  they 
like  the  room  to  be  warm,  and  prefer  a 
bright  light  from  gas  or  lamps,  when  the 
night  light  is  all  that  should  be  allowed. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  used  (or  wash- 
ing an  infant  should  be  nearly  that  of  the 
body— 96  degrees  or  98  degrees  F.  As  the 
child  grows  older,  the  heat  of  the  water 
should  be  gradually  lessened,  while  the 
limbs  should  be  allowed  free  exersise  in  a 
large  tub.  Some  ch  ldren  do  not  bear  cold 
water  well;  good  sense,  discrimination  and 
observation  should  be  our  guides  in  this  as 
in  all  other  matters. 


The  World  a  Cocoanut  Shell. 

The  savage  islanders  of  the  south  Pacific 
believe  that  the  woild  is  a  cocoanut  shell  of 
enormous  dimensions,  at  the  top  of  which  is 
a  single  aperture  communicating  with  the 
upper  air,  where  human  beings  dwell.  At 
the  very  bottom  of  this  imaginary  shell  is  a 
stem  gradually  tapering  to  a  point,  whir  h 
represents  the  beginning  of  all  things.  This 
point  is  a  spirit  or  demon  without  human 
form,  whose  name  is  "  Root  of  All  Exist- 
ence." By  him  the  entire  fabric  of  creation 
is  sustained.  In  the  interior  of  the  cocoanut 
shell,  at  the  very  bottom,  lives  a  female 
demon.  So  narrow  is  the  space  into  which 
she  is  crowded  that  she  is  obliged  to  sit  for- 
ever with  knees  and  chin  touching.  Her 
name  is  "  The  Very  Beginning,"  and  from 
her  are  sprung  numerous  spirits.  They  in- 
habit five  d  fTerent  floors,  into  which  the 
great  cocoanut  is  divided.  From  certain  of 
these  spirits  mankind  is  descended.  The 
islanders,  regarding  themselves  as  the  only 
real  men  and  women,  were  formerly  accus- 
tomed to  regard  strangers  as  evil  spirits  in 
the  guise  of  humanity,  whom  they  killed 
when  they  could,  offering  them  as  sacri- 
fices.— Waihing  on  Star. 

The  Use  of  Glasses. 
Those  persons  who  find  it  necessary  to 
hold  any  object  nearer  than  14  inches  from 
their  eyes,  and  who  find  that  their  eyes  be- 
come dry  and  itchirg  on  reading,  need 
glasses.  Persons  under  40  years  of  age 
should  not  wear  glasses  until  the  accommo- 
dating power  o(  the  eye  has  been  suspended 
and  the  exact  state  o(  refraction  determined 
by  a  competent  opthalmic  surgeon  The 
spectacle  glasses  sold  by  peddlers  generally 
are  hurtful  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  read 
much,  as  the  lenses  are  made  o(  inferior 
'•heet  glass,  and  not  systematically  ground. 
No  matter  how  perfectly  the  lenses  itiay  be 
made,  unless  they  are  mounted  in  a  suitable 
frame  and  placed  before  the  eye,  discom- 
forts will  arise  from  their  prolonged  use. 
Persons  holding  objects  too  near  the  (ace 
endanger  the  safety  o(  their  eyes  and  incur 
the  risk  of  becoming  near-sighted.  The 
near  sighted  eye  is  an  unsound  eye,  and 
should  be  fully  corrected  with  a  glass,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  may  need  no 
aid  for  reading.  The  proper  time  to  begin 
wearing  glasses  is  just  as  soon  as  the  eyes 
tire  on  being  subjected  to  prolonged  use. — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

A  Shrewd  Dog. 
A  family  let  their  house  furnished,  leaving 
in  it  a  large  dog.    The  tenant  was  an  old 
lady  who  liked  to  sit  in  a  particularly  com- 
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fortable  chair  in  the  drawing-room,  but  as 
the  dog  was  also  very  fond  of  this  chair,  she 
frequently  found  him  in  possession.  Being 
rather  afraid  of  the  dog,  she  did  not  care  to 
drive  him  out,  and  therefore  she  used  to  go 
to  the  window  and  call  "  Cats  !  "  The  dog 
would  then  rush  to  the  window  and  bark, 
and  the  lady  would  take  possession  of  the 
chair.  One  day  the  dog  entered  the  room 
and  found  the  old  lady  in  the  chair.  He 
ran  to  the  window  and  barked  excitedly. 
The  lady  got  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
and  the  dog  instantly  seated  him;elf  in  the 
chair. — Youth's  Companion. 

What  a  Comma  Cost. 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  importance  of 
trifles.  In  mental,  spiritual  and  temporal 
life  they  make  and  unmake,  advance  and 
retard,  carry  forward  to  success  or  drag 
down  to  failure.  As  an  example  of  what 
the  insignificant  may  be  worth  in  dollars  and 
cents,  the  New  England  Grocer  cities  the 
instance  of  what  a  comma  once  cost  our 
government:  Possibly  the  smallest,  and  ap 
parently  the  most  insignificant,  of  ail 
blunders  was  the  most  expensive  one  of  the 
kind  ever  made.  It  occurred  in  a  tariff  bill 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  There  was  a 
section  enumerating  what  articles  should  be 
admitted  free  of  duty.  Among  the  many 
articles  specified  were  "all  foreign  fruit- 
plants,"  etc.,  meaning  plants  imported  for 
transplanting,  propagation  or  experiment. 
The  enrolling  clerk,  in  copying  the  bill, 
accidentally  changed  the  hyphen  m  the  com- 
pound word  "  fruit-plants,"  to  a  comma, 
making  it  read,  "all  foreign  fruit,  plants," 
etc.  The  consequence  was  that  for  a  year — 
until  Congress  could  remedy  the  blunder — 
all  the  oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  grapes  and 
other  foreign  fruits  were  admitted  free  of 
duty.  This  little  mistake,  which  the  most 
careful  man  might  ea'^ily  have  made,  cost 
the  government  about  $2,000,000. 


"  Widders  Is  Dangerous." 

Farmer  Jones  sought  an  interview  with 
Widow  Brown.  He  had  long  pri'led  him- 
self upon  his  Shorthorn  cattle  as  being  the 
best  for  miles  round;  she  was  in  her  way  as 
proud  of  her  poultry  and  pigs. 

"  Widow  Brown,"  said  he,  "  I  am  a  man 
of  few  words  but  much  feeling.  I  possess, 
as  you  know,  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred head  of  cattle.  I  have  saved  up  some 
eight  hundred  pounds  or  so,  and  I've  a  tidy 
and  comfortable  home.  I  wan't  you  to  be- 
come my  wife.  Now,  quick's  the  word  with 
me;  I  give  you  five  minutes  to  decide  ! " 

"  Farmer  Jones,"  said  Widow  Brown, 
solemnly,  "  I  am  a  woman  of  few  words — I'll 
say  nothing  of  my  feelings.  I  possess,  as 
you  know,  between  three  and  four  hundred 
head  of  poultry,  and  about  ten  score  of  pigs 
I  have  nigh  upon  twelve  hundred  pounds 
well  invested — my  late  husband's  savings 
and  my  own  earnings — I  tell  you  I  wouldn't 
marry  you  if  it  were  a  choice  between  that 
and  going  to  the  scaffold.  Sharp's  my  word, 
and  I  give  you  three  minutes  to  clear  off  my 
premises  !  " — Ex. 


Only  Man  Ever  Killed  by  a  Meteor. 

To  the  writer's  certain  knowledge  there  is 
but  one  case  on  record  where  a  human  being 
has  been  killed  by  an  aerolite  or  fall  of 
meteoric  stone.  The  fatality  mentioned 
oscurred  in  Whetstone  township,  Crawford 
county,  Ohio,  in  1875,  and  is  recorded  in  the 
Bucyrus  Journal  as  follows:  "As  David  M's- 
enthaler,  the  famous  storkman  of  Whetstone 
township,  was  driving  his  cows  to  the  barn 
about  daylight  this  morning  he  was  struck 
by  an  aerolite  and  instan  ly  killed.  It  ao- 
appears  as  if  the  stone  had  come  down  from 
a  direction  a  little  west  of  south,  striking  the 
man  just  under  or  on  the  right  shoulder, 
passing  obliquely  through  him  from  the  right 
shoulder  to  just  above  the  left  hip,  burying 
the  greater  portion  of  his  body  under  itself 
in  the  soft  earth.  The  stone  is  abuut  the 
size  of  a  wooden  water  bucket,  and  appears 
to  be  composed  of  pyrites  of  iron. — Phila- 
delphia Press. 

To  Keep  the  Hands  Soft. 

A  little  ammonia  or  borax  in  the  water 
just  luke  warm,  will  keep  the  skin  clean  and 
soft.  A  little  oatmeal  mixed  with  the  water 
will  whiten  the  hands. 

Many  people  use  glycerine  on  their  hands 
when  they  go  to  bed,  wearing  gloves  to  keep 
the  bedding  from  being  soiled;  but  glycerine 
makes  some  skins  harsh  and  red.  Such 
people  should  rub  their  hands  with  dry  oat- 
meal and  wear  gloves  in  bed. 

The  best  preparation  for  the  hands  at 
night  is  white  of  egg,  with  a  grain  of  alum 
dissolved  in  it. 

"  Roman  toilet  paste"  is  merely  white  of 
egg,  barley,  flour  and  honey. 

They  say  it  was  used  by  the  Romans  in 
olden  times.     Anyway   it  is  a  first-rate 


thing;  but  it  is  mean,  sticky  stuff  to  use,  and 
does  not  do  the  work  any  better  than  oat- 
meal. The  roughest  and  hardest  hands  can 
be  made  soft  and  white  in  a  month's  time 
by  doctoring  them  a  little  at  bedtime. 

Lemon  will  remove  stains  from  the  hands. 
Manicures  use  acids  in  the  shop,  but  the 
lemon  is  quite  as  gooH,  and  isn't  poisonous 
while  the  acids  are.  You  should  have  a  nail 
brush,  of  course. — Farm  and  Field. 

It  Suited  the  Caucus. 

The  politicians  of  the  second  ward  were  in 
convention  to  choose  from  among  their 
ranks  a  man  to  represent  the  ward  in  the 
city  council.  Nominations  were  in  order. 
P.  Magnin  arose,  and  upon  receiving  the  at- 
tention of  the  chairman,  slowly  and  with 
characteristic  eloquence  said: 

"Gintlemin  av  this  convention,  Oi  move 
thot  we  nominate  Pathrirk  O'Hoolihan  t'  rip- 
risint  th'  interists  av  th'  Dimecrotic  party  av 
th'  sicond  ward  in  th'  city  council." 

"Who's  O  Hoolihan  !"  came  a  voice  from 
the  rear  of  the  hall. 

"  He's  a  frind  of  moine,"  replied  Politician 
Magnin. 

'■  Whir  is  he  ?"  came  another  voice  from 
the  same  direction. 

"  He'll  be  over  t'  this  counthry  in  about 
two  months." 

The  reply  was  satisfactory  to  the  conven- 
tion, and  O'Hoolihan  was  placed  on  the  list 
of  delegates. — Chicago  Tub. 

Oatmeal  and  Oranses. 
No  sort  of  food  is  better  for  the  complex- 
ion than  oatmeal  »nd  oranges.  The  finest 
complexions  in  the  world  are  those  of  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  ladies,  who  live  largely 
on  coarse  grained  food  and  fruit,  like  the 
orange  or  banana.  It  is  said  that  the  fact 
is  becoming  appreciated,  and  that  some  la- 
dies, to  acquire  and  preserve  a  good  com 
plexion,  are  living  almost  entirely  on  oranges. 
Half  a  dozen  for  breakfast,  with  a  cup  of 
coffee;  a  dozen  for  lunch,  with  a  glass  of  milk 
and  a  saucer  of  oatmeal,  and  a  dozen  more 
for  supper,  with  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  sip  of 
tea  may  not  be  high  living  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  but  such  a  coarse  of  diet 
will  bring  a  complexion  of  peach  and  ivory 
which  will  drive  almost  any  belle  out  of  her 
head  with  envy. — St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat. 

One  Way  to  Gratify  a  Toad. 

There  are  few  things  more  amusing  than 
to  watch  a  toad  submitting  to  the  operation 
of  a  back-scratching.  He  will  at  first  look 
somewhat  suspiciously  at  the  twig  which  you 
are  advancing  toward  him.  But  after  two 
or  three  passes  down  his  back  his  manner 
undergoes  a  marked  change;  his  eyes  close 
with  an  expression  of  infinite  rapture,  he 
plants  his  feet  wider  apart  and  his  body 
swells  out  to  nearly  double  its  ordinary  size, 
as  if  to  obtain  by  these  means  more  room 
for  enjovment.  Thus  he  will  remain  until 
you  make  some  sudden  movement  which 
startles  him,  or  until  he  has  had  as  much 
petting  as  he  wants,  when  with  a  puff  of  re- 
gretful delight,  he  will  reduce  himself  to  his 
usual  dimensions  and  hop  away,  bent  once 
more  on  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 

To  Cure  Warts. 
Pass  a  clean,  bright,  new  pin  through  the 
wart,  and  then  hold  it  so  you  can  aoply  one 
end  of  the  pin  to  the  flame  of  a  lamp;  hold 
it  there  until  the  wart  fries  under  the  action 
of  the  heat.  A  wart  so  treated  will  take 
final  leave.  A  wart  wi.h  a  slender  root  may 
be  destroyed  by  fastening  around  it  a  silk 
thread  or  horsehair.  After  it  drops  off,  the 
roots  should  be  touched  with  caustic  to  pre- 
vent it  growing  again.  Hard  warts  should 
be  cut  off  smoothly  with  a  knife  or  sharp 
scissors,  and  then  caustic  applied  to  their 
roots  to  destroy  them.  Warts  may  also  be 
cured  by  touching  repeatedly  with  lunar 
caustic,  blue  vitriol,  or  chloride  of  zinc. — Dr. 
George  M.  Beard. 

A  Sarcastic  Tombstone. 
An  eighteenth  century  tombstone  in  the 
old  Catholic  burying-ground  at  Concord, 
Mass.,  proves  that  the  best  intended  epitaphs 
may,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  take  on  an  iron- 
ical significance.  The  stone  stands  awry,  is 
fast  crumbling,  and  shows  the  discoloration 
of  a  century's  exposure  and  neglect,  but  it 
still  bears  in  legible  characters  this  now  in- 
congruous inscription:  "This  stone  is 
erected,  by  its  durability  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  and  by  its  color  to  signify  the 
moral  character  of  Miss  Abagain  Dudley." 

Finance. 

"  I  made  $ro  this  morning,  pa." 

"  That's  right,  my  son.  I'm  glad  to  see 
that  you  recognize  the  advisability  of  being 
independent  of  parental  assistance.  How 
did  you  make  it,  my  boy  ?" 

"Borrowed  it  from  ma." — Truth. 
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The  Best  Beauty. 

I  know  a  little  fellow, 

Whose  face  is  fair  to  see, 
Bat  still  there's  nothing  pleasant 

About  that  face  to  me. 
For  he's  rude  and  cross  and  selfish, 

If  he  cannot  have  his  way. 
And  he's  always  making  trouble, 

I've  heard  bis  mother  say. 

I  know  a  little  fellow, 

Whose  face  is  plain  to  see, 
But  that  we  never  think  of, 

So  kind  and  brave  is  he. 
He  carries  sunshine  with  him, 

And  everybody's  glad 
To  hear  the  cheery  whistle 

Of  the  pleasant  little  lad. 

You  see  it's  not  the  features 

That  others  jud^e  u^  by. 
But  what  we  do,  I  tell  you. 

And  that  we  can't  deny. 
The  plainest  face  has  beauty, 

If  its  owner's  kind  and  true, 
And  that's  the  kind  of  beauty, 

My  girl  and  boy,  for  you. 


-Selected. 


Cut  Dp. 

There  was  a  man  in  our  town. 

And  wondrous  wise  was  he; 
And  with  an  ax  and  many  whacks. 

He  once  cut  down  a  tree. 

And,  when  he  saw  the  tree  was  down. 

With  all  bis  might  and  main 
He  straightway  took 'another  ax 

And  cut  it  up  again. 

— Indianapolis  Journal. 


The  President  and  the  Bootblack. 


URING  the  troubles  in  South 
America  last  fall,  in  which 
the  United  States  of  Colom- 
bia was  involved,  a  dirty 
and  ragged  bootblack  pre 
sented  himself  one  day  at 
the  gate  of  the  President's  palace  in  Bogota. 
He  was  ordered  to  move  on,  but  insisted 
with  such  ardor  upon  seeing  the  President 
that  a  messenger  finally  told  that  dignitary 
of  the  boy's  request. 

"  Let  him  come  in,"  was  the  order.  "  What 
do  you  want  ?"  asked  the  President  as  the 
bootblack  entered. 

"Your  protection,  Mr.  President,"  an- 
swered the  boy. 

"  And  protection  for  whom  ?" 
"  For  myself  and  companions." 
"  But  I  do  not  know  you,  nor  do  I  know 
who  your  companions  are,  nor  what  protec- 
tion vou  seek." 

"  Mr.  President,"  said  the  boy,  posing  in 
bold  attitude,  "  I  am  a  poor  bootblack  and 
my  companions  are  of  the  same  calling. 
We  shine  boots  and  sell  newspapers,  and 
with  what  we  earn  we  feed  and  clothe 
ourselves,  and,  as  far  as  we  can,  assist  our 
families.  At  other  times  the  same  thing  has 
occurred  as  to-day,  but  no  one  has  dared  to 
make  a  complaint,  and  if  there  was  a  news- 
paper that  would  do  it  the  facts  would  be 
denied  by  some  official;  but  to-day  they 
can't  deny  what  is  taking  place." 

"  And  what  is  taking  place?'  interrupted 
the  great  man. 

"  We  are  being  taken  as  recruits,  Mr. 
President." 

"  But,  my  boy,  there  is  no  recruiting  going 
on  now." 

"  We  are  not  recruited  for  the  army,  Mr. 
President,  but  we  are  tied  and  carried  to 
work  on  coflfee  plantations.  Even  at  this 
moment  thirty  of  my  companions  are  leaving 
Bogota  under  an  escort  of  either  Tolima  or 
Fusagasuga." 

The  President  made  inquiries  and  im- 
mediately took  steps  to  remedy  the  wrong. 

This  story  reminds  one  of  the  Boston 
boys  who  called  upon  General  Gage  during 
the  British  occupation  in  1768.  They  were 
in  the  habit  of  building  snow  forts  on  the 
Common,  and  the  British  soldiers  smashed 
these  toy  fortifications  in  order  to  tease  the 
boys.    "This  interview  is  historic. 

"  We  come,  sir,"  said  the  spokesman  of 
the  party,  "  to  demand  satisfaction." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  General  Gage,  "  have 
your  fathers  been  teaching  you  rebellion, 
and  sent  you  to  exhibit  it  ? ' 

"  Nobody  sent  us,"  replied  the  lad,  indig- 
nantly. "  We  have  never  insulted  or  injured 
your  soldiers,  but  they  have  trodden  down 
our  snow  hills  and  broken  the  ice  in  our 
skating  pond.  We  complained.  They 
called  us  rebels,  and  told  us  to  help  ourselves 
if  we  could.  They  laughed  at  us.  Yester- 
day our  work  was  destroyed  again,  and  we 
will  stand  it  no  longer." 

General  Gage  was  so  pleased  with  the 
manly  boys  that  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to 
cease  molesting  them,  adding  to  an  officer  : 
"  The  very  children  here  draw  in  a  love  of 
liberty  with  the  air  they  breathe."— Harper's 
Young  People. 
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Cornstarch  Pie.— Mix  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  cornstarch  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar  and  stir  them  into  the  beaten  yolk  of 
one  egg;  add  the  beaten  white  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  vanilla  and  a  pinch  of  salt  and 
one  pint  of  hot  milk.  Bake  in  an  under- 
crust  like  a  custard  pie. 

HOARHOUND  Candy. — Boil  two  ounces 
dry  hoarhound  in  one  and  one-half  pints  of 
water  for  about  half  an  hour,  strain  and  add 
three  and  one-half  pound';  brown  su?ar;  boil 
over  a  hot  fire  until  sufficiently  hard;  pour 
oiit  in  flat,  well  greased  tins,  and  mark  in 
sticks  or  small  squares  with  a  knife  as  soon 
as  cool  enough  to  retain  its  shape. 

Scalded  Cornmeal  Cakes.— Mix  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one  teispoonful  of 
sugar  with  one  cup  of  fine  white  cornmeal. 
Pour  on  boiling  water  enough  to  scald  and 
swell  the  meal.  When  all  moistened,  add 
milk  enough  to  make  a  thick  batter  that  will 
not  spread  when  dropped  on  the  griddle. 
Cook  slowly  until  one  side  is  browned,  then 
turn  and  cook  the  other  side. 

Rice  Cups.— Soak  the  rice  all  night  in 
cold  water,  then  strain  it,  and  boil  the  rice 
in  a  little  milk,  so  that  it  may  be  quite  dry 
when  done.  Mash  it  fine,  and  while  it  is 
hot  add  a  little  butter,  sugar  and  grated  nut- 
meg to  taste.  Press  the  rice  so  prepared 
into  small  cups  or  ornamental  tin  molds;  fill 
them  full  and  press  it  solidly.  When  they 
are  cold  turn  them  out,  place  upon  a  dish, 
and  pour  an  ordinary  custard  around  them, 
and  eat  with  sweetened  cream. 

Banana  Float.— Take  a  small  box  of 
gelatine  and  dissolve  it  in  a  teacup  of  cold 
water  for  an  hour.  Boil  three  pints  of  sweet 
milk  and  two  and  one-half  teacups  of  sugar 
together.  Dip  out  a  little  of  the  boiling 
milk  and  stir  it  into  the  gelatine,  then  stir 
this  into  the  rest  of  the  milk  and  boil  ten 
minutes.  When  cool,  stir  in  six  bananas 
that  have  been  broken  to  pieces  with  a  silver 
fork.  Mix  thoroughly,  and  set  it  on  ice. 
The  next  day,  an  hour  before  serving,  take 
a  quart  of  rich  cream,  sweeten  to  taste, 
flavor  with  vanilla,  and  whip  it  well.  Put 
the  frozen  bananas  in  a  glass  dish  or  bowl, 
with  the  whioped  cream  on  top. 

Orange  Pudding.— One  of  the  most  de- 
lightful orange  puddings  is  a  simple  custard. 
Beat  four  eggs  to  a  froth,  add  five  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  and  the  yellow  rind  of 
one  Mediterranean  orange.  Whip  the  mix- 
ture well  with  a  pastry  whip  and  add  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  rich  milk,  with  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt.  Mix  well.  Pour  this  cus- 
tard into  little  tin  molds  holding  about  a  gill 
and  a  half.  The  molds  should  be  buttered 
and  then  sprinkled  with  a  little  sugar  before 
they  are  filled.  Set  the  puddings  in  a  pan 
of  lukewarm  water  and  put  them  in  a  mod- 
erately hot  oven;  cook  them  till  they  are 
firm  in  the  center.  It  will  take  about  50 
minutes.  When  they  are  done,  make  a 
sauce  for  them.  Mix  two  well-beaten  eggs 
with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  flour  and  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar.  Add  a  scant 
teaspoonful  of  cornstarch.  Beat  all  these 
ingredients  thoroughly  together  with  a  pas- 
try whip,  and  add  gradually  a  cup  and  a 
half  of  boiling  hot  milk.  Continue  to  stir 
the  sauce  over  the  fire  till  it  boils;  then  add 
a  gill  of  good  sherry.  Stir  again  and  pour 
the  sauce  over  the  puddings. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est  of  all  In  leavening  strength. — Latest  U. 
S.  Government  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  io«  Wall  St.,  N.  ¥ 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 
Livermore  Seraid:  Mr.  McDonough  has 
leased  the  James  Wbalen  place  on  the  Dublin 
road,  about  five  miles  from  town  adjoining  the 
Valensin  place,  and  intends  making  it  a  slock 
farm  of  the  first-class  order.  He  is  the  owner 
of  Ormonde,  the  English  running  horse,  for 
which  the  neat  sum  of  $105,000  was  paid.  This 
valuable  horse  will  be  kept  on  this  place.  He 
has  leased  the  place  with  the  privilege  of  buy- 
ing it  at  $200  per  acre  if  he  so  desires. 

Butte. 

Oroville  Regitttr:  Mr.  C.  N.  Phillips  of 
Wyandotte  has  bis  ground  all  readv  to  set 
out  1400  orange  trees.  They  will  be  Washing- 
ton Navels  and  Oroville  Seedlings. 

Regitter:  There  are  ten  teams  plowing  in 
Judge  Gray's  big  olive  orchard  east  of  this  town. 
The  season  is  later  than  usual,  and  the  work  is 
being  pushed  with  all  dispatch. 

Regiiter:  Calvin  Yetter,  two  years  ago, 
picked  1400  pounds  from  a  single  apricot  tree. 
Desiring  to  test  the  weight  of  the  green  and  the 
Jried  fruit,  he,  after  drying  the  apricots,  again 
weighed  them  and  found  that  he  had  but  165 
pounds. 

Regifter.  A  lady  who  kept  an  account  of  her 
hens  says  that  she  had  18  during  a  period  of  8i 
months,  and  that  the  feed  for  thera  was  bought 
during  that  time.  The  hens  laid  84i  dozen  eggs 
and  70  chickens  were  raised.  The  net  proceeds 
were  $30  over  all  expenses. 

Chronicle- Record:  Quail  may  be  plentiful  in 
the  valley,  but  many  were  frozen  by  the  cold 
winter  in  the  mountains,  and  it  is  a  fortunate 
thing  that  thev  are  amply  protected  by  Cali- 
fornia laws.  Mongolian  pheasants  are  multi- 
plying rapidly  in  some  parts  of  the  State.  J. 
H.  Rice,  the  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Dixon,  re- 
cently received  a  brace  from  an  Oregon  friend. 

Reguter:  Nine  years  ago  C.  8.  Yetter  planted 
eight  prune  trees  on  some  land  owned  by  Judge 
C.  F.  Lott  below  town.  The  trees  came  into 
bearing  when  four  years  old,  and  two  years  ago 
they  returned  him  515  pounds  of  dried  frnii 
which  he  pold  at  ten  cents  a  pound,  or  $61.50, 
which  is  $6.43  per  tree.  Mr.  Yetter  has  out 
1900  trees,  and  says  that  his  prunes  and  peaches 
do  better  than  any  other  fruit  that  he  has  yet 
in  bearing. 

Qridley  Herald:  T.  D.  Hutchins  of  Central 
House  will  have  this  year  15,000  two-year-old 
and  6000  three-year-old  peach  trees,  20iX)  older 
peach  trees,  1800  apricot  trees,  250  French  prune 
trees,  1000  Silver  prune  trees,  150  Bartlett  pear 
trees  and  18  acres  of  grapes,  all  of  which  will 
bear  fruit  this  year.  Most  of  these  are  upon  his 
own  land,  but  some  are  on  land  of  Mrs.  Hefner 
that  he  rented.  This  gives  him  26,000  trees  and 
18  acres  of  grapes. 

RegUter:  J.  A.  Cleveland  of  Thermalito 
says  the  fruit  trees  of  that  district  are 
looking  exceedingly  well.  They  are  making  a 
fine  growth,  and  the  ground  is  in  good  condi- 
tion for  working.  The  peach  trees  are  well  set 
with  fruit  and  so  are  the  apricots,  nectarines 
and  almonds,  while  the  quince  trees  have  but  a 
parti*l  crop.  Many  teams  are  at  work,  includ- 
ing Cleveland,  4;  J.  R.  Preston,  4;  J.  B.  Kiefer, 
4;  W.  J.  Austin,  4;  0.  K.  Cleveland,  2;  L.  W. 
Boswell,  2;  A.  H.  Sligar,  2;  M.  H.  Eicher,  2;  F. 
Pairchild,  1;  W.  A.  Rogers,  1;  J.  D.  Griswold,  1; 
Antone  Christenson,  1;  Alex.  Hartley,  1;  Citrus 
Association,  1,  making  31  in  all.  If  the  weather 
continues  favorable,  the  number  will  be  rapidly 
increased. 

Fresno.  t-Tt! 

Expositor:  A  good  many  of  the  orcbardists 
east  of  Fresno  are  experiencing  considerable 
trouble  this  spring  from  birds  picking  the 
bloom  off  their  young  fruit  trees,  especially  the 
apricots.  These  same  birds  live  on  fruit  when 
it  gets  ripe,  and  are  very  troublesome,  especi- 
ally to  peaches,  strawberries  and  blackberries. 
The  farmers  and  vineyardists  throughout  the 
colonies  have  practically  exterminated  the 
jackrabbits,  butjrom  all  indications  they  are 
likely  to  be  bothered  with  a  worse  pest,  so  far 
as  fruit  raising  is  concerned,  than  the  jackrab- 
bit,  for  there  is  no  means  of  fencing  against  the 
birds.  There  is  one  objection  to  poisoning 
them,  as  the  birds  are  liable  to  get  poison  on 
their  bills  and  then  peck  into  fruit  and  poison 
any  one  who  might  eat  it. 

Los  Angeles. 

Azusa  Pomotropic:  H.  L.  Macneil,  of  the 
State  Fish  Commission,  tells  us  that  a  large 
number,  250,000,  young  Salmo  fonlinalis,  the 
speckled  or  brook  trout  of  the  northern  United 
States,  will  be  liberated  in  the  tributaries  of  the 
San  Gabriel  this  season,  making  60,000  of  this 
favorite  placed  in  our  river. 

Pasadena  Star:  The  wildcat,  or  lynx,  in 
Heiss  Bros.'  window,  wa.><  trapped  by  a  13-year- 
old  La  Canyada  boy— David  Veilei.  He'll 
make  a  nimrod. 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  says  that  J.  B.  Lan- 
kershim,  one  of  our  pioneer  wheat-growers, 
says  that  for  20  years  past  his  company  has  not 
lost  a  single  grain  crop  from  lack  of  rain.  All 
the  casualties  have  been  caused  by  too  much 
rain.  We  state  this  fact  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  think  Los  Angeles  is  a  dry  county. 

Pomotropic:  There  is  sure  to  be  a  good  de- 
maud  for  choice  apricots  and  peaches  in  this 
valley  this  season,  and  deciduous  growers 
should  begin  work  upon  their  orchards  in  time 
to  secure  the  finest  fruit.  Thorough  cultiva- 
tion, thinning  and  proper  irrigation  are  among 
the  coming  essentials.  The  pruning  has  al- 
ready been  attended  to.  If  there  is  a  dearth  of 
fruit  in  the  East,  our  slovenly  fruit-growers 
may  make  money,  hut  should  there  be  a  heavy 
crop  of  apples,  peaches  and  pears  in  the  Bast,. 


ern  States,  only  fine  canning  and  shipping  fruit 
will  bring  a  remunerative  price  in  southern 
California.  Then  see  to  it  that  you  produce 
the  best.  You  will  be  safe  then  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mendocino. 

Republican  Prets:  One  of  the  sales  closed  the 
past  week  by  H.  B.  Muir,  real  estate  broker 
and  general  business  agent  of  this  city,  was  the 
sale  of  the  Coates  ranch  (160  acres)  at  the  upper 
end  of  Little  Lake  valley.  The  purchaser  was 
George  Horr  of  Calpella. 

Merced. 

Modesto  Herald:  West  Side  farmers  are  happy 
in  the  contemplation  of  enormous  crops  this 
year.  The  outlook  at  this  time  is  better  than 
at  even  date  in  1884,  when  a  phenomenally 
heavy  crop  was  harvested,  according  to  all  re- 
ports. On  this  side  the  outlook  is  very  good, 
save  in  some  of  the  sand  districts,  where  in 
large  tracts  the  grain  has  actually  been  blown 
out  of  the  ground.  The  acreage,  too,  on  this 
side  is  light,  the  frequent  rains  having  pre- 
vented the  cultivation  of  much  of  the  heavy 
land  east  of  this  city. 

Modoc. 

The  Alturas  Herald  says  the  loss  of  cattle  in 
Modoc  county  will  be  great  this  season.  Most 
of  the  stockmen  are  only  feeding  their  stock 
half  rations,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  have 
enough  left  to  last  by  so  doing. 

Monterey. 

Pajaronian:  Santa  Clara,  prune-growers 
claim  that  the  market  for  prunes  will  be  fully 
as  good  this  year  as  it  was  last  season.  If  this 
claim  is  going  to  be  true  the  Pajaro  orchardists 
ought  to  make  another  prune-killing  this  year, 
as  at  present  the  outlook  is  very  favorable  for 
a  large  crop  in  this  section. 

Pajaronian :  W.  V.  McGaffey  was  over  from 
the  Moro  Cojo  ranch  the  latter  part  of  the  past 
week.  He  had  just  sold  all  of  the  cattle  he 
had  been  fattening  on  the  beet  farm,  and  made 
a  good  turn.  A  San  Francisco  tirm  purchased 
the  major  part  of  the  band.  From  the  results 
of  the  beef-fattening  campaign  he  intends  to  go 
into  the  business  on  a  larger  scale  on  the 
sand  dunes  on  the  line  of  the  narrow  gauge. 
It  will  then  be  possible  for  all  of  the  pulp  to  be 
used  near  home,  and  the  little  road  will  do  the 
freighting  business. 

Salinas  Cor.  to  jBuW«<m  :  On  a  visit  to  the 
Moro  Cojo  ranch,  the  writer  met  W.  V.  Mc- 
Gaffey, who  makes  the  raising  of  sugar  beets  a 
specialty.  A  hundred  head  of  cattle,  about  to 
be  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  were  shown,  that 
had  been  fed  on  beet  pulp.  The  average  weight 
of  the  cattle  was  estimated  at  1300  pounds. 
They  were  certainly  the  fattest  ever  shipped 
from  this  county.  Moffit,  the  butcher  from 
San  Francisco,  was  the  purchaser,  and  the 
price  paid  was  seven  cents  a  pound.  These 
were  the  first  cattle  fattened  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market  on  sugar-beet  pulp  and  certainly 
the  experiment  proves  a  great  success.  Moss 
landing  is  becoming  a 'very  important  point. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  grain,  potatoes,  etc.,  are 
shipped  hence  annually.  There  are  now  about 
3500  tons  of  grain  on  hand  unsold. 

Orange. 

Blade:  Although  the  five  packing-houses  of 
the  city  have  been  running  at  full  capacity  for 
some  time,  yet  in  a  ride  through  the  orange 
belt  the  orchards  do  not  indicate  that  the  crop 
has  been  disturbed,  so  full  are  the  trees  of  the 
golden  fruit. 

Chino  Chamjnon:  We  are  told  on  good 
authority  that  the  Anaheim  farmers  will  plant 
about  1200  acres  of  beets  this  spring,  the  crop 
of  which  will  all  be  brought  to  Chino  to  be 
worked  up.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company 
has  made  a  further  reduction  in  the  rates  for 
carrying  them,  making  the  tariff"  75  cents  per 
ton  instead  of  87i  cents  as  before  announced. 
This  includes  unloading  the  beets  from  the 
cars  at  the  factory  here  by  the  railroad  people. 
These  rates  are  extremely  liberal,  and  will  place 
the  Anaheim  farmers  on  nearly  an  equal  basis 
with  the  Chino  people. 

San  Bernardino. 

Oilrograpk  :  The  Bear  Valley  Irrigation  Com 
pany  is  now  furnishing  water  on  about  6000 
acres  of  land.  The  land  being  irrigated  comprises 
2000  acres  at  Alessandro,  1000  at  Perris.  2000  at 
Redlands  and  about  lOOO  at  Highlands.  Re 
cently  contracts  have  been  completed  to  deliver 
water  for  the  irrigation  of  fully  50,000  acres 
inside  of  a  few  years,  25,000  acres  of  which  is 
located  at  Alessandro,  6000  at  Redlands,  16,000 
at  Perris  and  2500  acres  in  Highlands  and 
vicinity. 

Chino  Cliampion  :  At  the  sugar  factory  prep 
arations  are  being  made  for  the  work  of  en- 
larging the  plant.  Machinery  is  being  taken 
apart  and  moved  until  some  parts  of  the  great 
factory  are  again  labyrinths  of  castings,  wheels 
and  bolts.  Everything  is  being  put  in  readiness 
to  receive  and  put  in  place  the  new  machinery 
as  soon  as  it  arrives.  That  part  of  it  of  Amer- 
ican manufacture  is  expected  in  a  few  days, 
while  the  parts  being  made  in  Europe  will 
probably  not  arrive  for  several  weeks  yet. 
Manager  Hamilton  is  still  in  Europe  looking 
after  its  shipment  and  will  hurry  it  forward  as 
fast  as  possible. 

Chino  Champion :  There  are  now  about  3000 
acres  planted  to  beets  on  the  ranch,  of  which  a 
considerable  portion  are  up.  Thinning  on  a 
small  scale  commenced  the  first  of  this  week 
and  will  be  kept  up  continuously  from  now  on. 
Next  week  quite  a  large  force  will  probably  be 
put  on.  The  cold  weather  of  the  past  few 
weeks  has  been  favorable  to  the  ravages  of  the 
wire  worms,  which  have  made  it  necessary  to 
replant  a  number  of  fields.  However,  the 
ground  is  well  filled  with  moisture,  and  it  will 
be  possible  to  plant  seed  much  later  than  last 
season.   If  the  weather  continues  clear  now 


and  gets  warm  there  will  not  likely  be  any 
further  trouble  with  worms,  and  a  good  crop 
will  be  realized. 

Sonoma. 

Bennett  Valley  cor.  to  the  Repuhlican:  The 
blue  birds,  the  red-breasted  birds,  the  doves  and 
the  swallows  are  here,  but  still  it  rains.  We 
have  asked  ourselves  several  times  during  the 
past  week,  "  How  many  song-birds  does  it  take 
to  bring  gentle  spring  ?  " 

Democrat:  About  a  year  ago  30,000  rainbow 
trout  were  planted  in  Santa  Rosa  creek  by  the 
Fish  Commissioners,  and  this  year  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  get  the  Commissioners  to  plant 
Eastern  trout,  and  see  if  another  variety  cannot 
be  added  to  the  creek. 

Sonoma  TribuTie:  C.  A.  Reiners,  of  Dry  Creek 
valley,  is  shipping  directly  to  Chicago  10,000 
gallons  of  choice  Reisling  wine.  '92  vintage. 
His  production  has  a  ready  sale  in  the  East, 
and>the  prices  he  realizes  are  very  profitable. 
Mr.  Reiners  is  one  of  the  most  successful  wine- 
growers in  the  State. 

Democrat:  A  well-posted  resident  of  Bennett 
valley  sends  us  the  following  statistics  of  that 
section:  There  are  1420  acres  of  wine  and  table 
grapes  in  the  valley,  of  which  from  3000  to 
5000  tons  are  wine  grapes— 350,000  gallons  of 
wine  are  made  yearly.  Considerable  quantities 
of  wine  grapes  are  sent  out  of  the  valley  to 
other  markets.  Table  grapes  grow  to  perfec- 
tion, and  the  last  of  last  year's  crop  was  shipped 
as  late  as  the  10th  of  December.  The  orange, 
fig,  pomegranate  and  loquot  are  grown  for 
family  use.  The  apple  grows  to*  perfection  in 
Bennett  valley,  and  to  good  profit.  Late  fall 
and  winter  apples  of  good  variety,  at  the  age  of 
from  10  to  12  years,  produce  10  boxes  of  mar- 
ketable apples,  worth  from  $1.25  to  $2  per  box. 

Healdsburg  Enterprise:  Speaking  of  the  fruit 
prospects  for  the  coming  year,  J.  C.  Keene,  the 
genial  superintendent  of  Van  Allen's  cannery, 
and  a  gentleman  thoroughly  conversant  and 
well  informed  on  such  topics,  says:  The  time 
is  now  ripe  for  the  croaker  to  crawl  out  of  bis 
shell  and  predict  all  kinds  of  calamities  to  the 
coming  fruit  crop.  The  fact,  however,  remains 
that  the  chances  for  a  good  and  profitable  frnit 
harvest  have  seldom  been  better  than  at  the 
present  time.  Of  course  it  is  still  early  in  the 
"  game,"  and  things  may  and  may  not  happen, 
but  we  speak  of  things  as  they  are.  Cherry 
trees  are  loaded  with  blossoms  to  repletion  and 
give  the  promise  of  an  extraordinary  crop. 
Bartlett  pears  are  likewise  loaded  to  their  full- 
est capacity.  Peaches  seem  lighter,  but  yet 
show  enough  fruit  to  require  liberal  thinning. 
The  prune  crop  promises  to  be  simply  enor- 
mous.  The  prune  trees  are  overloaded. 

Sutter. 

Farmer:  From  some  of  our  prominent  fruit- 
growers in  this  county  we  learn  that  the  pros- 
pects generally  for  an  average  crop  in  Sutter 
county  in  the  orchards  this  coming  season  is 
very  good.  While  some  varieties  may  not 
make  a  heavy  yield  the  general  average  will  be 
fair.  Owing  to  the  cold  weather  durine  the 
heavy  blooming  of  the  apricots  many  of  the 
buds  were  killed,  causing  them  to  drop.  Apri- 
cots will  probably  be  a  light  crop.  The  peaches 
have  bloomed  very  heavy  and  unless  affected 
by  the  curl  leaf  will  yield  abundantly.  Plums, 
pears,  cherries  and  prunes  will  bear  heavily, 
from  the  present  prospects.  Some  reports  give 
the  almond  crops  as  light,  owing  to  the  buds 
dropping. 

Tulare. 

Eight  thousand  lemon  trees  will  be  set  out 
this  spring  on  the  Pogue  ranch,  east  of  Visalia. 

A.  B.  Butler,  of  Fresno,  is  to  put  up  a  large 
raisin  packing  establishment  at  Hanford  for 
the  coming  season.  Work  will  begin  on  the 
building  immediately. 

The  Porterville  Enttrprise  says  that  in  that 
locality  there  have  been  21,433  lemon  and 
orange  trees  set  out  up  to  date,  and  that  prob- 
ably as  many  more  will  be  planted. 

Porterville  Enterprise:  Geo.  McCalister  has 
just  finished  putting  out  5200  deciduous  trees 
for  the  residents  of  the  Jewish  colony  west  of 
town.  Quite  a  number  of  citrus  trees  have  al  o 
been  set  out  by  the  colonists. 

Times:  The  Hudson  ranch,  consisting  of  320 
acres  of  hogwallow  land,  and  situated  six  miles 
north  of  Visalia,  was  sold  on  Monday  to  a  gen- 
tleman by  the  name  of  Neff,  who  came  here 
recently  from  Kentucky.  Six  thousand  four 
hundred  dollars  was  the  purchase  price. 

Grangeville  cor.  of  the  Delta:  We  hear  the 
fruit-growers  complain  of  the  apricots  dropping 
off.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  cause  for  it. 
Some  of  the  growers  are  beginning  to  get 
frightened  about  it,  while  others  think  that  the 
dropping  off  will  thin  the  trees  so  that  ^they 
will  not  break  down  with  this  season's  crop. 

Tulare  Exchange:  Fruit  promises  to  yield 
abundantly  this  year,  and  the  indications  are 
that  there  will  be  a  number  of  new  buyers 
located  in  Hanford,  Lemoore  and  Armona  to 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  splendid 
fruits  of  Lucerne  orchards  and  pay  good  prices 
therefor.  The  reports  from  the  East  are  not 
flattering  to  the  crop  there,  and  altogether  our 
growers  have  reason  to  expect  a  prosperous 
season. 

Ventura. 

Santa  Paula  Cor.  of  Express:  During  the  past 
week  this  correspondent  has  met  many  of  the 
largest  fruit-producers  in  this  county,  and  asked 
many  questions  regarding  the  apricot  output 
for  this  year.  Stephen  Seeley,  Mr.  Thorpe,  near 
Montalvo,  and  C.  Harpold,  three  of  the  largest 
producers  of  this  fruit  in  the  county,  think  the 
crop  will  only  be  about  two-thirds  as  much  as 
last  year's  crop.  Many  smaller  ranches  that 
have  different  varieties  of  the  same  fruit  claim 
a  full  crop.  Mr.  Seeley  told  the  writer  that  last 
year  he  cleared  above  expenses  a  little  over 
$10,000.  Prom  the  looks  of  the  magnificent 
house  h«  is  building  and  the  valley  ranch  h« 


owns,  I  have  no  reason  to  qnestion  his  8tat«. 
ment. 

Ventura  Observer.  L.  J.  Rose,  Jr.,  who  owned, 
in  conjunction  with  J.  G.  Hill  and  G.  W.  Chris- 
man,  a  260-acre  ranch  south  of  Jerusalem,  has 
purchased  the  two-thirds  interest  of  the  latter 
gentlemen  for  $26,000.  There  are  200  acres  in 
walnuts  and  60  in  alfalfa.  Mr.  Rose  will  build 
a  large  adobe  house  upon  the  premises  and 
cover  it  with  tiles. 

Democrat:  Our  friend  Mike  Clark  was  in 
town  the  fore  part  of  the  week,  and  we  learned 
from  him  that  the  cutworm  is  doing  and  has 
done  much  damage  to  grain  in  the  Ojai  valley. 
In  his  own  case  the  pests  destroyed  his  entire 
crop  of  barley  and  wheat.  He  then  sowed  a 
second  time,  and  the  worms  have  about  got 
away  with  his  barley  again,  but  haven't  as  yet 
attacked  his  wheat.  It  is  the  first  time,  we  un- 
derstand, that  cutworms  have  appeared  in  that 
section  in  numbers  sufiScient  to  accomplish 
much  harm. 

The  Ojai  acknowledges  the  receipt  from  Mr. 
J.  B.  Wickoff  of  some  fine  samples  of  the  Jaffa 
orange,  which  is  very  similar  to  the  Navel.  One 
of  the  oranges  measured  13i  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  fruit  has  an  exquisite  flavor,  and 
has  a  fine  appearance  when  the  skin  is  perfect; 
but  its  tendency  to  crack  makes  it  a  question- 
able fruit  for  the  market.  Mr.  Wickofl  says  he 
has  one  row  of  the  trees,  and  will  experiment 
to  see  if  the  cracking  of  the  skins  cannot  be 
overcome. 

Yolo. 

Capay  Cor.  to  Democrat:  Peach,  pear,  plum 
and  prune  trees  are  blossoming  freely,  and  the 
trees  in  the  valley  that  are  old  enough  will 
bear  heavily,  unless  there  are  late  frosts,  which 
is  improbable.  The  condition  of  the  apricot 
crop  as  reported  almost  everywhere  else  in  the 
State  can  hardly  be  said  to  apply  to  this  valley. 
So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  crop  hereabouts  will 
be  an  average  one. 

Yuba. 

Several  thousand  orange  trees  are  to  be 
planted  on  the  Bonanza  ranch  in  Yuba  county. 
The  locality  is  an  excellent  one  for  the  orange 
and  olive. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Harney  of  Yuba 
quarantined,  a  few  days  ago,  .3500  orange  trees 
from  Haywards,  which  were  to  be  planted  at 
the  Excelsior  Water  Company's  ranch.  They 
were  badly  infested  with  black  scale. 


Three  and  One-Halt  Days  to  the  World's 
Fair. 

We  talce  pleaaure  in  advisinK  the  readers  of  the  Pacitic 
Rural  Phus  that  the  UNION  PACIFIC  la  tt^e  most 
direct  and  quickest  line  from  San  FranciBOi)  and  all 
poinU  in  CalKoroia  to  tb»  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

It  Is  tlie  ONLY  LINE  runnInK  Pultiian's  latest  Im- 
proved vestibuled  Drawlng-Rocm  Sleeptrs  and  DlnlDg 
Cars  Irom  San  Franoisco  to  Chicago  without  cbaoKe,  and 
onlv  one  change  o'  cars  to  New  Yorl<  or  Boston. 

Select  Tourist  Excursions  via  the  UNION  PACIFC 
leave  San  Francisco  every  Thursdaj'  for  Chicago,  New 
York  anil  Boston  in  chtrge  of  experienced  mana^^era, 
who  g\ve  their  personal  attention  t>  the  comfort  of 
ladi  B  and  chi'dren  travelioK  alone. 

Steamship  Tickets  to  and  from  all  points  In  Europe. 

For  tickets  to  the  World's  Fair  and  alt  points  east  and 
for  Sleeping'Car  accommodati  ns  call  on  or  address 
D.  W.  Hitchcock,  General  Aarent  Union  Pacific  System, 
No.  I  Montgomery  street,  San  t  ranclsoo. 


To  the  World's  Fair  ! 

WlBKLT  ExCURSIOSa  I 

Are  you  going?   If  so,  call  on 
or  write  to  the  undersigned  before 

arranging  for  your  trip.    The  "  3\MTA  FE  ROUTE" 

is  the  only  line  under  one  management 

frcm  California  to  Chicago  I    Palace  and  Tourist 

Sleepers  through  to  Chicago  every  day 

without  rha-ge  '.   ExcutsIoih  every  Tuesday. 

W.  A  BISSELL,  G.  P.  A.,  660  Market 

Street,  Chronicle  Bldg  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


$500,000 

To  LOAD  III  A.S-T  AHOU.vr   AT   TBI   VBRV    U>WB8T  UABKn 

rate  of  Interest  on  approved  security  in  Fanning  Lands. 
A.  8CBULLER,  Room  8,  490  CalUornU  street,  San 
Francisco.  

Hay  Pressing. 

If  you  are  interested  in  preo^ing  hav  write  Truman, 
Hooker  A  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Thny  will  save  you  money. 


SPERBV FLOUR  COMFAMY 
UN  FRANCISC3  OFFICE  21  ClUHHMa  11. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

  '  1  Saft  8p««<r  ud  raiiUTa  Ciira 

The  Safe.t,  Beat  BLI8TK.R  evornaed-  T»ke« 

the  Diace  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  »eTere»oUon. 
RenToYCs  all  Bunches  or  BlemUbes  from  .Horeee 
and  Cattle.  SUPER8EDE8ALL  OAUTIRY 
OR  FIRING.  ImpottibUtoprodtieesearorblmisk. 

Bvery  bottle  soM  l«  wartmnted  to  «lTe  aatlstacUoc 
Price  •  1 .50  per  botUe.    SoM  by  dnimrtata,  or 
sent  by  expr&jChaMW  |M»ld,  with  full  directions 
for  Ita  OBtk  .  Send  tor  deaorlpUve  olronlars. 
THE  r^AWRBNCB-WTLLIAMS  VP.,  CleTeland.  u. 
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AUCTION  SALE! 


.OF- 


VALUABLE  LANDS. 

20,000  Acres  in  Subdivisions,  Rancho  Las  Posas,  Ventura  Co ,  Cal, 
THE  LAS  POSAS  LAND  AND  WATER  COMPANY 

Will  offer  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  at  public  auction,  at  the 
Hueneme  Public  Hall,  in  the  Town  of  Hueneme,  Ventura  County, 
California,  beginning  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  day  of  May,  1893,  and 

continuing  the  sale  from  day  to  day,  but  not  longer  than  three  days 
thereafter,  all  of  the  unsold  lands  of  the  company,  consisting  of  sub- 
divisions of  the  Rancho  Las  Posas,  ranging  in  area  from  three  acres 
to  fifteen  hundred  acres  each,  and  embracing  some  of  the  FINEST 
LANDS  in  Ventura  County,  and  now  under  good  cultivation;  well 
supplied  with  roads,  schools,  water  and  telephone  lines;  distant  five 
to  eight  miles  from  Saticoy,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  from 
nine  to  sixteen  miles  from  Hueneme,  the  principal  seaport.  Each 
tract  has  apportioned  to  it  stock  in  a  corporation  holding  the  water- 
rights  and  pipe-line  system,  by  which  all  of  the  subdivisions,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  are  supplied  with  water  for  domestic  and  stock  pur- 
poses, irrigation  not  being  required.  Terms  Of  Sale:  Ten  per  cent 
of  the  purchase  money  on  day  of  sale;  balance  of  one-third  of  the 
purchase  money  within  ten  days  after  sale,  the  remaining  two-thirds 
to  be  paid  in  three  equal  annual  installments  of  one-third  thereof 
each,  bearing  interest  from  date  of  sale  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent 
per  annum,  payable  annually,  and  secured  by  mortgage  of  the 
premises;  or  a  discount  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the  deferred 
payments  will  be  allowed  for  cash.  The  sales  will  be  subject  to  ex- 
isting leases  expiring  November  i,  1893,  the  company  reserving 
the  rents  for  the  present  year,  but  will  pay  all  taxes  for  the  year 
1893-4.  No  bid  for  any  parcel  will  be  accepted,  unless  it  be  at 
least  eighty  per  cent  of  the  price  fixed  for  such  parcel  by  the  schedule 


now  in  force. 


.Maps  and  Schedules  ot  Prices  May  Be  Obtained.. 
 By  AppDcatloa  To  


F.  W.  GERBERDING, 

SoorotAxry,     Hvioia-oxaao,    '\7'oxxt-u.x'A.     OovLXXty,  OaI. 


ONB  MAN  AND  TEAM  instead  of  two. 
TWKNTf  A0BB8  A.  DAT  instead  of  ten 


NO  SIDE  DRAFT 

asOUTrER  BABiacarrled 
entirely  on  Mnin  Wheels. 

7_rnnT  mower  will  do  as 
"rUUI  much  with  one 
team  ag  two  4-foot  maohinea, 
SATING  hall  the  corners. 


Haa  no  nuts  or  obstructions  on  top; 
the  obliquely 

RECESSED  GUARDS 

Bolt  to  finger  bar  with  nuts  on  under  side, 
leaving  upper  side  of  cutter  bar  perfectly 
smooth  eutface. 


MAIN  WHEELS  made  tnterc><angeable— one  wheel  fits  either  side  of  mower.    THE  FOOT  I.IFT  raises 
cutter  bar  with  ptrfect  ease  witliont  tlie  aid  of  hand  lever,  the  first  ever  made.    EA8ILT  TII.TED 

1*^^  STANDARD  MOWER 


i  common  wrench.    SEND  FOK  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 


Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co. 
H'a.rmers'  Union, 


S-A-lSr   JOSE,  CA.1L.., 


P.&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 
BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  bliss  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

lie  BATTERY  ST..      -      -      SAN  PRANOISOO. 


WE   DON'T  WANT 


HAWA 


OR  CALIFORNIA  EITHER. 

 Only  want  to  fence  it  in 

With  the 
New 

Waukegan 


The 

Lightest, 
Strongest, 
Cheapest 
and  best 
Fencing 
in  the 
World. 
90  lbs.  to 
100  rods. 


Steel 
Barbed 
Fence 
Wire. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 

WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MFQ.  OO. 

SAN  FRAKCISCO  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSB 
8  AND  10  PINE  STREET. 


RED  SEAL  GRANULATED  98HYE 

FOR  DESTROYING  SCALE   BUGS  AND  OTHER  INSECT  PESTS 

ON    TRKBS    AND  PLANTS. 


FOR  TREE  WASH  I 


— UBK— 

One  poand^to  S  gallona  of  water. 


Thousands  of  Orchardiats  testify  to  its 
value,  usiDg  it  in  preference  to  all  other 
preparations.  Where  the  Ked  Seal  is  ap- 
plied it  kills  the  insects  and  at  the  same 
time  forms  a  coating  through  which 
others  cannot  penetrate.  When  used  in 
the  above  proportions,  it  Is  a 

GREAT   BENEFIT  TO 
THE  TBEB8. 

Put  up  Id  SIFTING  TOP  CANS,  so  that 
any  quantity  may  be  used  and  the  bal- 
ance preserved  uninjured. 

MANSFIELD  LOVELL, 

184  California  St. ,  San  Franolaco. 


P.CTOMSQN&CO.PHILAM 
-BY— 

ALL  GROCERS. 


FOR  HOUSEHOLD  PURPOSES 

The  Red  Seal  Lye  is  Indigponsabie.^ 

USED  AS  DIRECTED  it  will  take  the 
place,  and  at  75Z  less  cost,  of  all  other 
alkaline  preparations,  soaps,  etc.,  now  on 
the  market.  ONU  CAN  will  make  10  to 
18  Ib8.  of  Hard  Soap,  or  80O  lb*, 
ot  Soft  Soap.     See  Directions  In  Can. 

It  cleans  Boors,  kills  roaches  and  butm 
of  all  kinds,  cleans  milk  vessels,  tin  ot 
wood;  keeps tarmiDg  implements  bright 
and  free  from  rust;  Is  a  perfect  disinfect- 
ant; softens  water,  washes  dishes  and 
clothes;  and  can  be  put  to  a  thousand 
uses  in  place  of  soap  or  other  prepara- 
tions. 


P.  C.  TOMSON  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery  and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIMATES  OHEBBFUI.I.T 
FUKNISHBD. 

AddreBs  Works,  First  &  StevenMn  Sta, 

SAN  FBANOISOO  OAL. 
Send  or  book  showing  cheap  Irrigation,  mailed 


FXl^N-OIS    SMITH    eb  OO., 

MANnPACTORSa  OF 


¥ 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.   130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FBANOISOO,  OAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  wber6  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for 
making  Pipe.     Estimates  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  for  coaling  all 
sizes  of  Pipes  with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


SEND  FOR 
CATALOGUE. . . . 
UAILBD  FREE. 


GEM  STEEL  WIND  MILL 
WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES. 
Never  Requires  Oiling  or  Ollmbing  of  Toweri. 

Guaranteed  more  durable  without  oil  than  other  mills  that  are  oiled. 
Practically,  theie  mills  require  no  attention,  Trult  a  Geh.  and  worth  iti 
weight  in  Gold  It  combines  beauty,  strength,  durability  and  simplicity.  Gor- 
erna  itself  perfectly,  is  easily  erected  and  is  sold  on  its  merits;  in  fact,  it  is  the 
best  mill  on  earth.  Thev  are  geared  back  three  to  one— the  wheel  making  three 
revolutions  to  one  stroke  ot  pump— making  them  run  in  the  lightest  wind  or 
breeze.  The  mill  is  made  entirely  of  Sieel  and  Cast  Iron.  Bach  one  of  our  Oem 
Wind  Uills  Is  warranted.  If  not  satisfactory,  freight  will  be  paid  bnth  ways  and 
money  refunded.   Wa  also  carry  Pumps  of  all  kinds,  TaolES,  Pipe 

^'"^^ISlBtc.  WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  fi*liiifof.S^gIi: 
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Giant  Eucalyptus  Trees. 

A  recent  article  in  Science  repeats  the  old 
idea,  which  has  been  frequently  refuted,  that 
the  Sequoia  ^igantea,  or  big  tree  of  Cali- 
fornia, IS  the  laigest  tree  known.  It  has 
been  shown  many  times  that  these  trees  are 
surpassed  in  both  height  and  girth  by  the 
gum  trees  of  Australasia.  A  large  number 
of  species  is  known,  and  many  of  them  are 
mentioned  in  Baron  von  Mueller's  "  Extra 
Tropical  Plants."  An  extract  from  this  t)ook 
will  be  of  interest,  as  giving  the  dimensions 
of  some  of  these  immense  trees.  Of  Euca- 
lyptus amy^dalina,  it  is  said: 

"  In  sheltered,  springy,  forest  glens  attain- 
ing exceptionally  to  a  height  of  over  400 
feet,  there  forming  a  smooth  stem  and 
broad  leaves,  producing  also  seedlings  of  a 
foliage  different  from  the  ordinary  form  of 
E.  amygdalina,  which  occurs  in  more  open 
country,  and  has  small  narrow  leaves  and  a 
rough  brownish  bark.  The  former  species 
or  variety,  which  has  been  called  Eucalyptus 
regnans,  represents  probably  the  loftiest  tree 
on  the  globe.  Mr.  J.  RoUo,  of  Yarragon, 
measured  a  tree  which  was  410  feet  high. 
Ano:her  tree  in  the  Cape  Otway  ranges  was 
found  to  be  415  feet  high  and  15  feet  in  di- 
ameter where  cut  in  felling,  at  a  consider- 
able height  above  the  ground  Another  tree 
measured  69  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
base  of  the  stem;  at  12  feet  from  the  ground 
it  had  a  diameter  of  14  feet;  at  78  feet  a  di 
ameter  of  9  feet;  at  144  feet  a  diameter  of  8 
feet,  and  at  210  feet  a  diameter  of  5  feet. 
Thus,  at  a  height  in  the  air  exceeding  the 
height  of  almost  every  North  American 
forest  tree,  this  specimen  had  a  diameter 
equal  to  most  of  our  largest  forest  trees  at 
the  ground.  Other  trees  are  known  with  a 
stem  circumference  of  66  feet  at  five  feet 
from  the  ground.  Prof.  Wilson  and  Colonel 
EUery  obtained  at  Mount  Sabine  a  measure- 
ment of  21  feet  8  inches  in  diameter  of  a 
stem,  where  cut,  the  length  being  380  feet. 
Col.  Ellery  had  repeatedly  reports  of  trees 
seven  ax  handles  in  diameter,  and  he  met  a 
tree  on  Mount  Disappointment  with  a  stem 
diameter  of  33  feet  at  about  four  feet  from 
the  ground.''  Other  species  also  attain 
enormous  size.  Eucalyptus  diversicolor  is 
known  to  grow  400  feet  high,  and  trees  have 
been  measured  300  feet  long  without  a 
branch  !  Boards  12  feet  wide  can  frequently 
be  obtained.  E  globulus  grows  300  feet 
high  and  furnishes  ship  keels  120  feet  long. 
E.  obliqua  also  attains  300  feet  in  height  and 
10  feet  in  diameter.  A  note  in  a  recent 
number  of  Garden  and  Forest  mentions  a 
tree  in  Victoria  471  feet  in  height. 

The  colossal  size  of  the  trees  of  this  genus 
is  not  the  only  peculiar  feature  they  possess. 
Some  are  ot  exceedingly  rapid  growth,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  very  durable.  Euca 
lyptus  amygdalina,  for  example,  grew  to  a 
height  of  50  feet  in  eight  years  in  the  south 
of  France.  E.  citriodora  grew  20  feet  high 
in  two  years  in  a  district  subject  to  pro- 
tracted drought,  and  a  trunk  40  feet  long  and 
20  inches  in  diameter  only  broke  after  a 
flexion  of  17  inches,  under  a  pressure  of  49 
tons.  E.  corymbosa  is  very  durable,  fence 
posts  that  had  been  in  the  ground  for  40 
years  showing  hardly  any  decay.  E.  glob 
ulus  grew  60  feet  h  gh  in  eleven  years  in 
California,  and  in  Kiorida  40  feet  in  four 
years,  with  a  stem  a  foot  in  diameter.  The 
writer  has  seen  trees  in  California,  two  years 
after  planting  the  seed,  20  feet  high;  and  the 
wood,  although  easily  cut  when  green,  be- 
comes almost  as  hard  as  iron  when  dry.  In 
Guatemala  it  grew  120  feet  in  twelve  years 
and  had  a  stem  diameter  of  9  feet.  Railway 
sleepers  made  of  E.  leucoxylon  were  quite 
sound  after  being  laid  24  years.  Piles 
driven  for  a  whaling  jetty  in  1834  were  taken 
out  in  1877  perfectly  sound,  although  the 
water  swarmed  with  teredo.  This  was 
E.  marginata.  Still  more  remarkable  is 
the  fact  that  some  species  withstand  exces- 
sive heat  and  also  a  considerable  cold. 
E  microtheca,  for  example,  resists  a  tem- 
perature of  18°  F.  in  France  and  154'  F.  in 
central  Australia.  Besides  serving  as  a 
timber  trpe,  many  species  of  eucalyptus  are 
used  medicinally,  producing  a  volatile  oil 
very  useful  in  treating  various  infectious  dis- 
eases, like  scarlet  fever,  especially  when  ap- 
plied externally.  Grown  in  malarious  dis- 
tricts, they  possess  the  power  of  purifying 
the  air.  Altogether,  the  genus  may  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
whole  world. — Joseph  F.  James,  M.  Sc.,  in 
Science. 

Occupations  and  Length  of  Life. 

"  What  occupation  tends  most  to  prolong 
life?"  asked  a  reporter  of  the  chief  mathe- 
matician for  one  of  the  great  life  insurance 
companies. 

"That  is  a  difficult  question,"  he  replied. 
"  I  can  only  answer  it  by  referring  to  the 
occupations  of  persons  whose  lives  are  and 
have  been  insured  by  us.  Inasmuch  as  they 
number  several  hundreds  of  thousands,  they 


will  afford  a  pretty  good  basis  from  which 
to  draw  conclusions  on  the  subject.  Accord- 
ing to  this  evidence,  it  appears  that  commer- 
cial travelers  and  agents  live  longer  than 
men  in  any  other  kind  of  business,  notwith- 
standing the  hazards  which  attend  transpor- 
tation by  rail  and  water.  Next  to  them 
come  dentists,  teachers  and  professors,  in- 
cluding music  teachers." 

"And  who  after  them  ? " 

"  Next  to  them  in  point  of  longevity  are 
hatters,  clergymen  and  missionaries.  The 
last  may  occasionally  furnish  food  for  the 
larder  of  untutored  savages,  but  they  are  a 
first-rate  risk  nevertheless.  Next  come 
bankers  and  capitalists,  who  seem  to  live 
just  a  trifle  longer  than  butchers  and  mar- 
ketmen.  Lawyers  and  jewelers  follow,  and 
they  are  succeeded  on  the  list  by  merchants, 
peddlers,  milkmen  and  pawnbrokers.  Then 
come  gardeners,  laborers,  civil  engineers 
and  canvassers.  Perhaps  the  treatment 
which  canvassers  are  apt  to  receive  in  ordi- 
nary course  of  their  business  shortens  their 
lives." 

"  Where  do  newspaper  men  come  ? " 

"  O,  they  don't  live  as  long  as  any  people 
I  have  mentioned.  Even  bookkeepers  and 
bank  cashiers,  as  well  as  artists  and  archi- 
tects, are  ahead  of  them.  They  come  in 
next,  with  the  printers,  physicians,  and  the 
gentlemen  who  are  not  engaged  in  any 
active  employment.  They  follow  the  apothe- 
caries and  photographers,  and  after  them, 
in  order,  bakers,  cigarmakers,  real  estate 
agents,  army  officers  and  soldiers,  liquor 
dealers,  marines  and  naval  officers.  Short- 
est lived  of  all  seem  to  be  the  auctioneers, 
boardinghouse  keepers,  barbers  and  drivers." 

"  Do  you  take  into  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  a  customer's  occupation  in  granting  a 
policy .' " 

"  Not  unless  it  is  more  hazardous  than 
any  of  those  I  have  mentioned,  though  if  I 
were  in  doubt  about  accepting  the  man  at  a 
risk  for  other  reasons,  such  a  point  might 
turn  the  scale." — Washington  Star. 


The  Career  of  the  Malaria  Germ. 

The  malaria  germ  is  an  animal  parasite. 
It  belongs  to  the  lowest  grade  of  animal  life, 
being  a  protozoon,  and  is  of  microscopic  size. 
It  seems  to  make  its  home  ordinarily  in  the 
soil.  It  is  plentiful  in  swamps.  Entering 
the  human  body  through  the  lungs,  the  para- 
site seeks  a  home  in  one  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood.  These  corpuscles  are 
in  shape  flat,  round  disks,  bearing  a  curious 
resemblance,  under  the  microscope,  to  pieces 
of  money.  How  essential  their  well  being 
is  to  health  everybody  knows.  The  parasite, 
taking  up  his  residence  in  one  of  the  cor- 
puscles, proceeds  to  multiply,  forming  a 
little  colony.  The  colony  feeds  upon  the 
material  of  the  corpuscle,  which  thus  be- 
comes disorganized  and  is  finally  destroyed, 
so  that  the  hostile  germs  are  set  aflaat  in  the 
blood.  At  the  beginning,  they  were  merely 
bits  of  protoplasmic  jelly,  without  any  par 
ticular  shape;  but  now  they  become  free 
swimmers  and  have  developed  long,  hair- 
like paddles.  Each  one  has  three  such  oars 
radiating  from  its  body.  Thus  they  make 
their  way  through  the  veins  and  arteries, 
following  the  tide  of  the  circulation.  This 
cannot  go  on  to  any  considerable  extent 
without  seriously  affecting  the  health  of  the 
individual.  The  latter  is  attacked  by  chills, 
alternating  with  fever.  Qainine  and  other 
remedies  destructive  to  the  parasites  relieve 
these  symptoms.  However,  if  the  patient 
continues  to  be  exposed  to  the  absorption 
germs  in  a  malarious  region,  medicines  will 
cease  to  have  eflFecl.  The  blood,  invaded  by 
hordes  of  parasites,  becomes  filled  with  dis- 
organized red  corpuscles,  and  nature  gives 
up  the  fight,  death  ensuing.  Now  that 
medical  science  knows  precisely  what  it  has 
to  contend  against  in  the  treatment  of  this 
hitherto  mysterious  disease,  it  may  be  able 
to  find  more  effective  remedies.  Already 
the  discovery  has  enabled  physicians  to  cor- 
rectly diagnose  many  malarial  cases  which 
have  a  way  of  counterfeiting  typhoid  fever 
and  other  troubles.  In  such  instances  the 
presence  of  the  parasites  in  the  blood,  readily 
ascertained  by  the  microscope,  settles  the 
question. — New  York  Ledger. 


Singeing  is  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  fibrous  down  or  nap  from  the  surface  of 
the  goods,  and  is  accomplished  by  rapidly 
drawing  the  cloth  over  a  red-hot  cylinder 
or  over  a  cylinder  from  which  jets  of  flame 
are  issuing.  In  this  way  all  the  long,  loose 
and  weavy  filaments  are  burned  off  the  sur- 
faces of  the  cloth. 

Blood  poisoning  was  caused  recently  by 
usinj;  cobwebs  to  stanch  the  bleeding  of  a 
cut  on  the  hand.  Some  dirt  in  the  cobweb 
(and  if  there  was  ever  anything  which  in- 
fallibly accumulated  all  the  dirt  and  germs 
in  the  air  it  is  a  cobweb)  was  taken  up  by 
the  blood,  and,  as  a  result,  the  woman  died. 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


CURES 


LUMBAGO,  SCIATICA,  SPRAINS, 
BRUISES,  BURNS,  SWELLINGS, 
3Sr  E  TJ  ^^^A_Xj  Gf- 1  ^  . 

A  copy  of  the  "Official  Portfolio  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  descriptive  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  beautifully  illustrated,  in  water  color  effects,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  10c.  in  postage 
mampsby  TJHE  CHARLES  A.  VOGELER  CO., 
Balumore,  Md. 


Solid  QmforT 

%^Self-GuidlngM^^    Tongueless  | 


Our  boo 

'*Fun  on  the  Fftrm,"  sent 

FrtY  to  all  who  nifiiUon  this  paper. 


wheel 
landslide. 

No 
Bide  draft. 
No 

neck  weight. 
No  lIFtinu 
at  corners. 
^  Brake  prevents 

._  plow  running  on  team, 

anil  LiKhter  Draft  than  any  plow  on  or  off  wheels. 
Equally  adapted  to  Western  prairies  and  hard,  stony 
ground,  or  hillsides. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Thomson  &  Go.,  Sacramento. 

^rSpeclal  price*  and  time  r>r  trial  fflven  on  llrsl  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  afreaU. 


HOLT  BROTHERS' 


FOR  EFFICIENCY,  DURABILITY,  LIGHT  DRAFT  AND  FINE  WOR 

It  Is  FAR  SUPERIOR  to  any  other  Harvostar  of  tha  prasaat  day. 

We  ca'.l  special  attention  0  our  new  

SIDE  HILL  COMBINED  HARVESTER, 


.That  will  run  as  well  on  Side  HIII9  as  on  level  irround,  and  do  the  finest 


Send  for  Circulars  describing  the  Side  Bill  Harvester. 

Those  conteinplati'  g  buying  are  invited  to  visit  our  manufactory  at  Stockton  and  see  for  thema  jivss. 
Circulars  sent  on  applicfetiou  to 

BOLT  HANDFACTDRING  C0.1ob{HOLT  BROTHERS  CO 


STOCK  TON,  GAL. 


SO  j>  82  Main  .St..  Sao  Frar  claoo. 


:  "^Sneakfas+foods 

THEJOHN.T. CUTTING  CO,  SOLEAGENTSi 


THREsume  nicniiB 

of  irri-iit  c:i['acltT  fi 


EVERY 
FARMER 

caa  noir 

HIS  OWN 


THRESHINQ, 

wl(b  leit  1,-lp  and  power 
than  ever  bofor'-.  .'^  nd 
fur/rc«  Illiii.  .  acaloyue. 

BELLE  CITI  BFfl.  CO.,  iUaiu,  Wit. 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL, 

10,  la  and  14  ft. 
Cheaper  than  an; 
Flrat-Class  Hill  In 
the  nurket. 
Kverj  On* 
OaarantMd. 
No  bearings,  na 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mlU  in 
the  world. 

10-fdOt  Write 

12(oot   for 

14-foot  Prices 

AKents  Wantad 
—  ADDSBaa— 

TROMAH,  HOUKER  4  CO,  Sat  Fmcisco  or  Fresio, 


ow  about  t?al  furoia 
Slates,  send  for  the 
VRAt,  PRBMM. 
the  beet  Illustrated  and  Leading  Farming  aud  Horticultural 
Weekly  ot  the  Far  West.  Trial,  6Uo  for  3  mo«.  Two  samt  le 
oopies,  lOo.  Estebllshad  1870.  DEWBY  FUBLISUINQOO. 

noiiarketat.,  a.  r. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 

each;  untested,  $1.00  each.  L  Hives,  t>  V. 
V  groove  sections,  $6  y  er  1000,  L>adant's  comb  founda- 
tion, &8c  and  66c  a  pound.  Smokers  11  each.  Qloh* 
'•lis  It  eaoh  e-e.  WM.  STTA.^  A  HON.  Han  ll>t<K>.  Cal. 


Qolden  Ital- 
ian Queens, 
Tested,  13.00 
s,  tlVOeacfa.  K'.ot'i 


WELL 


M  A  r  U '  Y  '^''"'*- 

III  H  U  n  I  Hining,  OiMlng.  himtliig, 
Wind  and  Sttam:  Htating  aolhn,  Aa.  WIH 

 pay  you  to  Meni  25o.  for  Enoyohp^dla.  of 

loaucgrauiigt.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora.111. 
Uto,  Qtioi^o,  IU.i  DaUaa,  Tes.;  Sydotv,  N.  &  W. 
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COMBINED  HARVESTER. 


Undisputed  Success  of  this  King  of  the  Field  in  the  Harvest  of  1891-1892. 


It  s  Indisputably  the  simplest,  lightest  draft,  best  made,  best  Krain-saving  maohlne  ever  Introduced.  All 
farmers  who  have  used  it  recommeod  it  as  superior  to  any  Harvester  yet  in  the  field.  It  is  single  geared,  drives 
f  rom  both  wheels,  has  brakes  on  both  wbeels,  automatic  governor  on  the  wind  of  the  shoe,  weighs  one  to  three 
tons  less  than  any  other  Harvester,  no  bothersome  chaff  carriers,  no  clumsy  chains  and  expensive  gearing  to  break 
and  wear. 


Ihe  separator  and  header  wheels  ftre  so  arranged  that  it  can  torn  a  square  corner,  cutting  out  a  oUan  corner. 
It  has  the  best  recleaner,  has  the  only  header  that  can  handle  tangled  and  down  grain  sucoessfully,  the  best 
separator  for  handling  weedy  and  heavy  grain,  has  a  ten-inch  driving  belt,  new  and  improved  belt  tightener,  hae 
high  drive  wheels  made  on  the  most  improved  plan, 

EVERT   MACHINB   80I.D   GIVES    ENTIRE  8A1I8FAOTION. 


MANUPAOTUBED  BY 


THE  DANIEL  BEST  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


Send  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 


SAN   LEANDRO,  GAL, 


WHEN  YOU  BUY 

 BUY  

The  Best. 


Horse  Liniment 

Tb  Certainly  the  Best  Preparation  of  Its 
Kind  In  the  Market.  Bancbers,  Stock- 
Balaers  and  Horse-Owners  of  Every  De- 
Borlptlon  Will  Tell  Yon  Tbat  It  Does  Oood 
Work  Every  Time. 


Hbbsrs.  H  H.  Moon  &  Sons.  Stockton,  Oal.— Oentlb- 
mbn:  In  answr  to  your  inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Xi'>'<OB°''  01  "^y  Holland  prlze-wianlng 
oow,  "  Lena  M-"nlo  "  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and 
while  still  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest 
authenticated  quinttty  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast 
(tot  gallons  per  day),  showing  conclaslvely  the  great  re* 
llei  reo  ived  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  it  aneceseity 
in  my  stibUs,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  a^ 
tbey  can  with  the  mora  powerful  blisters.  Rpspi>ctfully 
yours,  FRANK  H  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Bolsteins  and  Berkshires. 

Henlo  Park,  Cai„  Januiry  a2d,  1S89. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DHUG6ISTS, 

248  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


GRUB^'STUMP 

MACHINE. 


Hakel  a 

:lcaD  tweep 

of  two  Aerca  at  m  •ICtlns.  A  mftn,  »  bor  and  a  borae  can  oprr- 
at«lt.  No  heavy  Ciialnn  or  rodi  to  haDdle.  The  crop  on  a  f«w 
acres  the  nrst  yrar  will  par  for  the  Uaebiae.  Send  poiial  card  for 
Illofltrated  Catalogue,  finoe  price,  terma,  teattmoniatn.  aliio  fuU 
lDfor,.]a;ioD  roDcerDing  oar  iXL  Gmbber.  Addreaa  Haaurrt, 
JAMES  IMILNE  &  60N,  SCOTCH  OROVE,  IOWA. 


THE  PACIFIC 
TREE  PROTECTOR 

HAS  PSOVBD   FOB  PIVB   TBAB8  AN  ABSOLUTK 


PROTEOTTON  FROM  SUNBUBN,  BABBITS,  SQOIB- 
RBLS  AND  OTHBB  TBBB  PESTS.  DO  NOT  INJUBB 
YOUR  YOUNG  TREES  BY  PUTTING  ABOUND  THEM 
TABBED  FRET  OR  OTHBB  BLACK  MATERIAL. 

«-  WBITE  FOB  SAMPLB8,  PBIOBS  AND  TESTI- 
MONIALS. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO  , 

SOLE  HAMUFAOTURKB8. 
SO  Sc  89    FIRST   STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL 


PROTECT   YOUR  TREES 


■  WITH  • 


GILMAN'S  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Cbeapest,  BeBt  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines 
from  Frost.  Sunburn,  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  Otber 
Tree  Pests. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  wbo  are  uslns  tbem  send 
for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 
Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

4^0  NINTH  sr..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


MiatHaiicRTiiaM. 


We  are  HEAD.QUARTEIBS  for  all  kinds  of  BallDg 

Presses. 

Agricultural  Implements  and  Vehicles  of  every  de> 
scription.   Send  for  No,  18  Catalogue. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 

flan  Francisco  and  Fresno. 


FULDA'S  PATENT  BAND  AND  HOOP  COUPLING. 

The  Beat.  Simplest  and  Cheapest  VonpIlBv  for  Tank  Hoop*. 

A  sufficient  lap  of  hoop  renders  it  unnecessary  to  rivet  the  hoop.   It  will  fit  the  circle  of  any  tank,  regardless  of  size 

Made  In  sizes  to  fit  any  width  of  iron 
Pricefs.  91.00  to  91.50  per  Pair.  For  sale  to  the  trade.  Uberal  dlaooant  In  qaantltlea. 

30  TO  40  SPEAR  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

M.»n..o™„...  0.  m\nQ  AND  WATER  TANKS. 


Sead  for  Catalovae. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

ANI> 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
Indlcestlon,  KlIIouAficitfs  Headache,  OonAtU 

SBtlon,  IVyspeprtta,  I'hronio  Liver  Troiiblen, 
izstnenti.  Hud  Complexion,  l^yncntery, 
OffenMTe  Breath,  and  all  disorder*  of  the 
Stomach,  IJvtr  and  Uoweli*. 

Rlpanfl  TabuleH  contain  nothlnar  InjurloUB  to 
the  most  delicate  conRtitution.  Pleasant  to  take, 
aafe,  effectual.   (31ve  immediate  reUe(. 

Sold  by  drw^Rts.   A  trial  bottle  sent  t^m&Il 
on  receipt  of  j6  cents.  Address 
THE  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO..^ 
10  SPRUCE  STREET.  NEW  TORK  CITT. 


PAOIFIO  RURAL  PRESS  I 
le  the  Largeat  Illiutrated  and  Leading  Agrloul* 
tural  and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  West 
K'tablUhed  1870.  Trial  Subscriptions,  60c  for 
8  moa.  or  $2.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWEY 
PUBLISHIHO  CO.,  S30  Market  Street,  San  rraoclMO. 
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^ATROJ^S  Of  ^USBA/sJBF^Y. 


The  Qrange  DepartmeBt. 

To  get  a  steady  and  satisfactory  stream  of 
Grange  correspondence  has  been  the  con- 
stant effort  of  the  management  of  the  Rural 
for  the  past  six  months,  but  the  success  has 
been  only  partial.  The  Worthy  Master  of 
the  State  Grange  has  been  faithful  and  from 
time  to  time  we  have  heard  from  other  of 
the  State  officials,  but  from  the  great  body 
of  the  subordinate  Granges  we  have  had 
small  returns  or  none  at  all.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  satisfactory  to  the  editor;  and  not 
less  so  to  the  Grange  readers. 

Last  week  we  sent  out  to  the  several 
Granges  of  the  State  a  letter  inviting  each  to 
name  a  regular  correspondent  whose  doty  it 
shall  be  to  report  once  every  month  or 
oftener,  the  conditions  and  doings  of  his  or 
her  Grange.  Already  we  have  had  most 
gratifying  responses  to  this  invitation.  On 
Saturday  last  Merced  Grange  appointed 
Bro.  E.  S.  Spinks  to  act  as  correspondent 
and  on  the  same  day  Stockton  Grange  ap 
pointed  Sister  Lou  E.  Overhiser  to  the  same 
duty.  We  learn  also  that  Waterloo  Grange 
has  also  appointed  a  correspondent  whose 
name  is  not  yet  reported. 

We  trust  that  every  Grange  in  the  State 
will  fall  into  line  and  that  before  the  end  of 
next  month  the  Grange  department  will  be 
made  a  model  of  completeness  and  a  con- 
stant source  of  interest  not  alone  to  Patrons 
but  to  all  who  appreciate  the  value  of  organ- 
ized effort  in  its  relations  to  rural  life. 

Prom  the  Worthy  Master. 

New  York  State  Grange  has  a  State  Read- 
ing Circle,  and  most  excellent  work  is  being 
done,  and  very  satisfactory  results  are 
announced.  Why  not  California  have  the 
same  or  something  like  it  ?  Let  the  State 
Grange,  at  its  next  session,  take  some  action 
in  this  direction. 

Active  work,  looking  toward  the  financial, 
social,  educational  and  business  co  operation 
of  the  Patrons  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  is  being  done.  The  effort  is 
sure  to  be  a  success,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
largely  increase  the  influence  and  numbers 
of  the  Order  in  those  States.  California 
■ends  her  greetings  and  God-speed  to  the 
Patrons  across  the  mountains. 

Let  the  Lecturer  read,  or  cause  to  be  read, 
as  often  as  once  a  month,  some  parts  of  our 
noble  Declaration  of  Purposes.  It  will  do 
the  old  as  well  as  the  new  members  good  to 
hear  such  words  as:  "  United  by  the  strong 
and  faithful  tie  of  agriculture,  we  mutually 
resolve  to  labor  for  the  good  of  our  Order, 
our  country  and  mankind."  "  In  essentials, 
unity;  in  non-essentials,  liberty;  in  all 
things,  charity,"  and  other  selections  just 
as  good. 

Bro.  Noyes  of  Stockton  Grange  has  our 
thanks  for  his  prompt  response.  Keep  on  in 
the  good  work,  my  brother  !  Try  to  stir  up 
all  of  San  Joaquin  with  that  pen  of  yours. 
What  is  the  matter  with  Waterloo,  Locke- 
ford,  New  Hope,  Lodi,  Woodbridge,  West 
San  Joaquin  and  Farmington  ? 

Glad  to  hear  from  Sacramento,  too,  and 
to  know  that  the  Patrons  up  there  are  hav- 
ing plenty  of  fun  "fishing."  Sacramento 
county  is  well  supplied  with  Granges.  Why 
don't  we  hear  from  Florin,  Elk  Grove, 
American  River,  Washington,  Franklin  and 
Roseville?  They  are  live  Granges  and  have 
plenty  of  literary  talent. 

The  duplicate  charter — original  lost — for 
Petaluma  Grange  has  arrived  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  has  been  duly  signed  and 
forwarded  to  the  Patrons  who  are  to  enter- 
tain the  next  session  of  the  State  Grange. 
Patrons  who  visit  Petaluma  'his  coming  Oc- 
tober will  have  a  good  time,  for  the  members 
of  the  Order  at  Two  Rock  and  Petaluma 
know  how  to  entertain. 

The  Fifty-second  Congress  did  what  for 
farmers  of  the  nation  ?  There  are  no  less 
than  four  members  from  California  who 
represent  an  agricultural  constituency.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  farmers  won't  some  one  of 
them  tell  us  what  they  did  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture. 

Much  complaint  was  made  by  the  Demo- 
crates  about  "Tom  Reed's  Rules"  for  the 
Fifty-first  Congress,  whereby  a  member  of 
that  body  had  to  be  considered  present  when 
sitting  in  his  seat.  Now  they  find  the  "Crisp 
Rules"  worse  than  the  "Reed  Rules,"  and  a 
Virginia  Democrat  utters  these  stinging 
words  on  the  subject:   "Tom  Reed's  Rqlesi 


were  badly  cursed  by  the  people  and  the 
Democrats,  but  experience  proves  that  they 
at  least  allowed  the  rule  of  the  majority, while 
the  'Crisp  Rules'  enforced  the  power  of  the 
minority."  Let  the  farmers  of  the  nation 
study  these  things.  Let  the  truth,  and 
the  whole  truth  be  told,  and  some  of 
these  days  there  will  come  a  reckoning. 
Know  what  is  right  and  then  strive  faithfully 
and  independently  to  accomplish  what  you 
know  will  bring  the  best  results  for  the  most 
people. 

Eden,  San  Jose  and  Temescal  Grangers 
are  going  to  picnic  at  Alvarado  on  Saturday, 
May  13,  1892.  The  Master  is  sorry  he  can- 
not accept  the  invitation  to  be  present,  but 
as  he  Is  to  be  at  Concord,  Contra  Costa 
County,  on  that  date,  to  help  the  grangers  of 
that  section  to  eat  chicken  and  other 
"goodies,"  he  could  not  attend.  The  State 
Grange  will  be  duly  represented,  however, 
for  the  Worthy  Secretary  has  promised  to  be 
at  Alvarado.  Thanks,  good  members  of 
Eden,  the  Master  "will  see  you  later." 

How  much  good  do  you  think  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  past  two  or  five  years  has  brought 
to  the  farmers  of  the  nation?  We  have  had 
sessions  of  Congress  and  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, but  somehow  the  work  of  those  bodies 
has  been  more  in  the  interests  of  corpora- 
tions and  bondholders  than  in  the  interests 
of  mechanics,  producers  and  toilers  at  the 
forge.  A  large  percentage  of  voters  in  this 
country  earn  a  living  in  the  sweat  of  the 
face,  and  yet  this  large  class  of  people  find 
no  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  law-mak- 
ing bodies  of  the  country.  Isn't  it  time  to 
call  a  halt  on  this  method  ?  Why  not  let  a 
few  laws  be  made  in  the  interests  of  the 
producers  ? 

Let  no  subordinate  grange  in  California 
fail  to  do  something  for  the  Grange  Temple. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  any  proclamation 
from  the  Master.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for 
uniformity  of  plan  or  action.  Each  grange 
is  its  own  best  judge  of  what  it  cm  raise,  and 
how  the  money  can  most  easily  be  secured. 
If  every  member  of  the  Order  will  give  ten 
cents,  and  many  will  give  as  many  dollars, 
there  will  be  erected  such  a  temple  to  agri- 
culture as  has  not  been  built  since  the  fabled 
days  of  Ceres'  reign  on  Mount  Olympus.  I 
earnestly  hope  each  subordinate  grange  in 
California  will  select  its  own  time  and  way 
of  raising  a  fund  for  a  National  Grange 
Temple.  Send  the  money  to  "John  Trimble, 
Sec'y  Nat.  Grange,  P.  of  H.,  514  F  street, 
Washington,  D.  C,"  stating  the  grange 
from  which  it  is  sent  and  that  it  is  for  the 
"Temple  Fund."  In  due  time  you  will  get 
a  receipt  for  the  money.  "Let  all  labor  and 
all  time  tend  to  improvement,"  and  let  us 
help  build  a  home  for  the  parent  of  agricul- 
tural organizations,  and  the  one  fraternity 
that  knows  neither  section  nor  sex  — the 
Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


From  Yuba  City  Grange. 

To  THr  Editor:— Our  Grange  held  an 
interesting  and  animated  meeting  on  Satur- 
day last. 

The  committees  on  the  coming  picnic  re- 
ported progress,  and  it  is  already  apparent 
that  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  it  a 
notable  success.  Col.  John  P.  Irish  will  be 
the  orator,  with  other  speakers  who  will  be 
present. 

More  applications  were  recorded,  and  will 
receive  due  attention. 

The  deliberations  were  interspersed  with 
music — vocal  and  instrumental — essays  and 
recitations.  Short  discussions  on  various 
topics  were  indulged  in  which  were  both 
amusing  and  instructive,  and  showed  that 
we  were  well  up  on  points  of  order. 

The  committee  on  grounds  for  the  picnic 
is  still  undecided  as  to  location.  This  will 
be  decided  in  a  few  days,  when  the  Rural 
will  be  duly  informed.  The  date  as  already 
announced  remains  unchanged,  viz..  May 
iith,  at  which  time  it  is  hoped  the  central 
and  southern  sections  will  contribute  liber- 
ally of  their  beauty,  wisdom  and  talent  to- 
ward this  northern  aggregation  of  the  tillers 
of  the  soil.  Fraternally. 

George  Ohleyer. 

Yuba  City,  April  16,  1893. 


Timely  Note  from  an  ex-Granger. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  April 
8th  I  find,  among  the  items  by  the  W.  M. 
of  the  State  Grange,  this  question  asked: 
"  What  is  the  greatest  need  of  each  subor- 
dinate Grange  ?  "  As  the  request  was  so 
general,  and  my  having  been  a  pioneer 
Granger  of  this  county  and  a  farmer  for  over 
40  years,  I  venture  to  answer  the  question 
partially.  I  say  partially  because  I  have 
only  been  a  member  of  two  Granges  (and 
am  "  out "  now  for  the  past  three  years),  and 
to  know  what  is  the  need  of  each  subordinate 
Grange  would  require  a  visit  to  each  and 
much  study.  My  Granges'  first  need  would 
be  for  the  State  and  National  Grange  to 


recognize  that  "We  are  the  people."  Next 
it  must  be  consistent  with  its  teachings  not 
to  fritter  away  the  time  of  its  members  by 
useless  ceremonies,  which,  in  this  utilitarian 
age,  repel  instead  of  attract,  or  falsely  assure 
candidates  there  is  nothing  to  conflict  with 
their  belief  or  politics.  My  Grange  would 
invite  both  sexes  into  the  Order  with  eyes 
wide  open  and  teach  that  "  faith  "  in  per- 
sistent work  made  ("good")  better  Patrons 
than  faith  in  forms,  creeds  or  Gods.  In  fact, 
the  great  need  is  a  free  application  of  the 
pruning  knife.  The  dead  forms  and  degrees 
should  fall  back  to  where  they  belong.  Give 
us  the  obliofation  (given  on  the  honor  of  the 
candidates)  and  the  declaration  of  purposes; 
no  one  can  object  to  them.  Then  show  to 
the  public  that  the  Order  intends  to  make 
straight  furrows  and  be  one  of  the  best  weed- 
cutters  in  the  land,  then  suspicion  will  gradu- 
ally give  way  to  confidence  and  a  desire  to 
help  the  good  work  along. 

In  turn  I  ask  two  questions:  Why  is  it  so 
many  old  members  remain  out  of  the 
Grange  ?  and,  Why  the  necessity  of  secrecy 
in  an  Order  like  the  P.  of  H.?  Hoping  the 
above  will  create  thought  on  the  "needs" 
of  the  Order.    Respectfully,       A.  R.  W. 

Santa  Clara,  April  15,  1893. 

[We  trust  that  somebody  will  answer  the 
questions  propounded  by  this  correspondent. 
The  more  answers,  the  better. — Ed.  Press.] 

Notes. 

American  River  Grange  gave  an  entertain- 
ment on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  February 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Temple  Fund.  The 
night,  unfortunately,  was  very  stormy,  but 
despite  this  fact,  a  targe  number  was  present 
and  the  receipts  netted  twenty  dollars. 

The  picnic  committee  of  Sacramento 
County  Pomona  Grange  has  selected  Satur- 
day, May  6th,  as  the  date  for  the  annual  pic- 
nic, and  it  will  probably  be  held  in  Gra- 
ham's Grove. 

re-union  at  enterprise  grange. 

Nine  miles  east  of  Sacramento  is  Ipcated 
the  hall  of  Enterprise  Grange  No.  129,  and 
here  on  April  14th  was  held  the  annual  re- 
union. For  years  this  occasion  has  been 
looked  forward  to  by  neighboring  Granges 
as  a  field  day;  this  year  the  weather  has 
been  unpropitious  and  the  spring  work  has 
been  so  delayed  that  many  were  kept  at 
home,  busy  in  field,  orchard,  garden  or 
household. 

Large  delegations  were  present  from  Sac- 
ramento and  American  River  Granges. 

A  closed  session  was  held  in  the  forenoon, 
and  the  usual  order  of  business  disposed  of. 
A  committee  on  memorial  on  the  death  of 
Sister  E.  B.  Plummet,  consisting  of  Sister  J. 
H.  Simon,  Bros.  J.  H.  Adkins  and  Geo. 
Wilson,  reported  a  series  of  resolutions  and 
they  were  adopted.  Sister  Plummer  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Order  and  especially 
faithful  in  her  own  Grange,  which  will  long 
deplore  the  loss  it  has  sustained. 

After  the  fine  dinner,  which  was  served  in 
the  lower  or  banquet  hall  and  a  season  of 
social  converse, a  number  of  singers  gathered 
about  the  organ  and  the  audience  listened  to 
melodies  that  stirred  anew  the  fire  of  Grange 
enthusiasm. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  open  and  every 
seat  in  the  hall  was  filled;  a  charming  feature 
was  the  presence  of  so  many  rosy-faced, 
bright-eyed  children  who  are  being  brought 
into  the  Grange  hall  at  a  tender  age  and  who 
thus  familiarized  with  Grange  life,  become 
identified  with  it  later  on,  as  many  of  those 
who  are  now  officers  in  this  Grange  have 
done. 

The  committee  was  disappointed  in  secur- 
ing speakers,  but  the  time  was  very  accept- 
ably occupied  by  G.  W.  Hancock  on  the 
silver  question;  J.  H.  Simons  on  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  by  thefarmers  through  affiliation 
with  the  Grange  and  Alliance  ;  and  others. 

As  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  warned  our 
party  of  the  approach  of  night,  we  reluctantly 
took  our  departure,  while  a  good  brother's 
words,  "we,  the  people  are  the  government," 
sounded  in  our  ears,  and  we  wished  that 
"we,  the  people,"  might  be  so  aroused,  as  to 
govern  some  of  the  local  evils  before  at- 
tempting to  correct  those  more  distant.  The 
day  was  perfect  and  nature  had  with  gener- 
ous hand  carpeted  the  fields  with  a  covering 
of  varied  hues,  the  air  was  filled  with  the 
odor  of  wild  flowers  and  we  rejoiced  that 
our  lot  was  cast  with  the  tillers  of  the  soil, 
that  we  might  enjoy  such  days  where  inter- 
change of  fraternal  greetings  and  sociability 
could  be  enjoyed  in  the  midst  of  rural  pur- 
suits.  ^H.  E.  J. 


Independent  Grange. — April  3d,  the 
Secretary  of  this  Grange  writes  that  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  list  of  officers  by  the 
recent  election  and  installation  of  A.  J. 
Drace,  Stew.;  H.  H.  Fine,  Sec'y,  and  Mrs, 
Mary  Elliott,  Pomona, 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  Ditwir,  Seoretary  State  Qnngre  of  Oalltornia. 


GRANGE  PICNIC  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Selma  Grange,  Saturday,  May  6th. 

Contra  Costa  Co.  Granites  at  Concord,  May  13th. 

Alameda  Co.  and  San  Jose  Granf;es  at  Alvarado, 
at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  Saturday,  May  13th.  The 
Pioneer  associations  of  Alameda  Co.  have  also  been 
invited  to  participate. 

To  CORRECT  an  error  of  the  printer,  we 
here  state  that  Bro.  Glenn  Murdock  is  now 
the  Worthy  Secretary  of  Santa  Rosa  Grange. 

Past  Master  Overhiser,  who  latterly 
has  been  detained  by  home  duties,  promised 
to  visit  Farmington  on  Thuisday,  with  a 
view  to  work  up  Grange  interest  in  that  sec- 
tion. He  will  likely  continue  in  active 
set  vice  awhile. 

A.  D.  Logan,  President  of  the  Grangers' 
Bank,  has  visited  portions  of  the  State  from 
his  home  near  Antelope  valley,  in  Colusa 
county,  to  Tulare  county,  in  connection  with 
the  warehouse  business  of  the  bank.  He 
reports  fine  prospects  for  grain  crops  in  most 
parts,  and  will  not  be  surprised  if  the  good 
season  of  1880  should  be  surpassed  as  to 
general  yield. 

The  Executive  Committee,  at  its  April 
session,  voted  that  Thursday  evenine  be  set 
apart  for  conferring  the  degrees  of  Pomona 
and  Flora.  Worthy  Master  Davis  was  re- 
quested to  confer  with  the  Masters  of  Peta- 
luma and  Two  Rock  Granges  a  month 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Grange  to  arrange  a  program,  so  that  the 
social  appointments  may  not  confl-ct  with 
the  business  of  the  session.  The  Executive 
Committee  transacted  but  little  business  of 
general  interest. 

Worthy  Master  Tuohv,  of  Tulare 
Grange,  in  a  late  letter,  mentions  a  fair 
attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the  15th.  An 
invitation  was  accepted  to  attend  a  Farmers' 
Alliance  picnic  on  Saturday,  May  13th. 
The  subject  of  Children's  Day  was  brought 
before  the  Grange  and  will  receive  action 
later.  Sister  Jones'  communication  on 
Grange  Temple,  etc.,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Woman's  Work.  Bro.  J.  W. 
Mackie  was  elected  to  make  monthly  re- 
ports of  the  Grange  proceedings  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press.  Sister  C.  E.  Kin- 
ney has  written  that  she  will  be  in  Tulare  on 
Saturday,  April  22d,  and  attend  an  Alliance 
meeting  on  that  date. 

The  Assistant  Steward  Visits  Selma. 
E.  C.  Shoemaker,  A.  S.  of  the  S.  G.,  sur- 
prised Selma  Grange  with  a  visit  April  15th, 
and  reports  the  following:  "  I  found  them 
enjoying  one  of  their  notable  feasts,  with 
tables  heavily  laden  with  everything  which 
would  cause  an  old  Granger's  mouth  to 
water.  The  literary  exercises  were  ably  ren- 
dered by  the  tried  and  true  of  Selma.  Sister 
Castle,  of  Stockton,  spoke  strong  for  the 
Grange.  The  undersigned  upheld  the  Trade 
Card  system.  It  was  a  most  pleasant  meet- 
ing. Selma  Grange  is  growing.  It  will 
hold  a  picnic  on  May  6th."  This  Grange 
reports  eight  new  members  and  a  number  of 
suspensions  for  last  quarter. 

temple  of  ceres  question. 

Dear  Brother  :—Ssvera,\  items  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Press  regarding  the  prection  at  Wash- 
ington, by  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  of  a  building 
which  was  at  first  referred  to  as  the  "  Temple  of 
Ceres."  Will  the  building,  when  completed,  bf 
used  for  the  annual  meetings  of  the  National  Grange? 
I  have  asked  prominent  members  of  various  Granges 
but  have  found  they,  too,  would  like  to  know. 
Please  give  an  official  answer  in  the  Secretary's 
Column  for  the  "Good of  the  Order."  Matron. 

Florin,  April  4,  1893. 

We  will  state,  unofficially  however,  that 
one  of  the  primary  arguments  put  forth  for 
building  the  temple,  by  its  advocates,  has 
been  that  of  having  a  permanent  place  for 
holding  the  annual  sessions  of  the  National 
Grange.  There  has  been  no  action  of  the 
National  Grange,  however,  to  do  away  with 
the  National  Grange  visits  to  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Union.  Holding  meetings  in 
different  State  jurisdictions  has  proved  very 
beneficial  in  reviving,  enlivening  and  stimu- 
lating the  growth  of  the  Order,  and  we 
doubt  if  the  National  Grange  will  readily 
give  up  its  pleasant  and  evidently  beneficial 
system  of  visiting  different  parts  of  the 
national  field. 

Watsonville  Grange.  —  Sec'y  Cro- 
marty, in  the  quarterly  report  of  this  Grange, 
under  the  heading  "Remarks,"  gives  the 
following  information:  "  Our  new  quarters, 
Masonic  Hall,  have  been  duly  occupied  and 
our  Harvest  Feast,  April  4th,  was  much  en- 
joyed. Over  100  invitations  to  the  Feast 
were  extended.  Our  open  meeting  in  the 
afternoon  was  largely  attended  and  made 
most  interesting  by  an  excellent  program  in- 
cluding several  fine  solos  of  the  voice  and 
cornet,  excellent  vocal  duet  with  organ  ac- 
companiment. The  remarks  by  the  visiting 
brothers,  Huffman  and  Adams,  were  forcible 
Continued  on  page  366. 
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RUSHFORD  FARM  WAGONS 

I.IOBTBST    DRAFT  WAGONS 
IN    THB  WORLD. 

EVERY  ONE  GUARANTEED. 
TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 

SAN   FRANOISOO  AND  FRESNO. 


Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober, 

PHELAN  BLOCK, 

816  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

11  O'Farrell  St.,S  F 
Braacb,  1836  8an  Pablo  Are., 
Oakland. 

All  qualities  Ypsilanti  Union 
Suits  lor  ladies  and  children. 
Headquarters  for  the  Coast. 

TIGHTS 

Knee  and  ankle,  open  and 
closed  seat,  $1.25  up.  All  quali- 
ties. 

Fine  Black  Hosiery  for  ladies 
and  children. 

A  full  line  of  Bathing  Suits. 

Cleopatra  and  Delsarte  Gir- 
dles. 

Waists  of  every  description. 

Only  authorized  Agent  for 
EQUIPOISE  Waist  and  JEN- 
NESS  MILLER  Goods. 

Sample  pieces  and  Catalogue 
sent  free. 


BROWNE'S 

PATENT 

Sqnirrel 
Exterminator. 


THIS  Ib  an  apparatus  for  burnlDg 
straw  and  sulphur,  ana  also 
forces  the  fumes  down  their  holes, 
which  never  tails  to  kill.  1  will 
give  $100  in  case  the  Exterminator 
does  not  kill  (  t  properiv  applied) 
every  ground  eqairrel  that  its 
deathly  fumes  c<me  In  contact 
with  Thousands  are  in  use.  Price 
$8  00.    Send  tor  circulars  to 

F   £.  BROWNE, 
80  8.  Main  St.,  l.os  Aageiee. 


SMALL  STEAM  ENGINES. 


Two-Horse  PowerEngine 

WITH  STEEL  BOILER. 

Cheap  !  Beliable  !  Safa  ! 

Automatic  Boiler  Feed,  Auto- 
matic Pop  Safety  Valve,  Steel 
Boiler.  Cost  of  running  guaran- 
teed not  to  exceed  Ave  cents  per 
horse  pjwer  per  hour.  Nothing 
equal  to  It  ever  before  ottered  for 
the  price . 


We  build  seven  sizes,  from 
tvi^o  to  nine  horse  power;  both 
vertical  and  horizontal,  adapt- 
ed to  the  needs  of  machinists, 
printers,  laundrymen,  dairy- 
men or  farmers. 

'Jhesc  Engines  are  suitable 
for  any  purpose  requiring  cheap 
and  reliable  power. 
Our   prices  are  ex- 
ceptionally low. 

Send  for  free  illus- 
trated price  list. 


Q.  Q.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

3  &  5  FRONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

'    South  Broadway,    tAngeU  .  lilFroat8t.,Por(Uad. 


DRIVER 

COMBINED  HARVESTER. 

14-FOOT  OUT.     32-INOH  CYLINDER. 

This  Harvester  has  been  used  a  pboit  time  one  season.  It  has  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  overhauled  and 
repaired  aod  is  offered  and  guaranteed 

00033  n:es\7^. 

If  desired,  the  header  can  be  spliced  to  cut  16  or  20  feet,  as  the  separating  capacity  is  ample. 
For  further  pirticulars  and  price,  address 

BYRON  JACKSON, 

635-631    SIXTH   STREET  SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAT* 


A  plant  at  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  covers 
85  acres  of  ground  and  has  been  growing  for 
over  40  years.  The  only  other  one  like  it  is 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  occupies  80  acres. 
They  belong  to  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Har- 
vester Co.,  which  has  done  so  much  to  raise 
the  standard  of  excellence  of  Haying  and 
Harvesting  Machinery, 

Substantial  manufacturing  growth  of  this 
sort  is  only  possible  through  making  good 
machines,  that  work  well  anywhere  and 
give  satisfaction  always.  The  Walter  A. 
Wood  Machines  are  good,  they  work  well 
and  always  give  satisfaction.  There  is  a 
wonderful  demand  for  them.  They  are 
preferred  over  other  makes.  They  are  the 
machines  to  have.  All  about  them  in 
handsomely  illustrated  special  circulars. 
Address  Walter  A.  Wood  Harvester  Co., 
Portland,  Oregon,  or  Frank  Brothers, 
San  Francisco. 


"KEYSTONE"  HAY  LOADER. 

That  Two  Horsts  can  handle  easily. 
That  is  not  a  horse  Killer. 
That  does  not  take  up  dirt,  trash  and 
manure. 

That  does  not  Jerk  itself  to  pieces. 
That  loads  successfully  from  cook  or 
windrow. 

That  loads  green  clover  for  ensilage. 
That  loads  heavy  hay  successfully. 
That  does  not  thrash  dry  clover  to  pieces. 
That  does  not  require  hay  to  lay  in  swath 
and  burn. 
Send  for  circular. 

KEYSTONE  MFGi  COij^^^S^nttiP^a^.^' 


The  Only  Kind 


# 


BRANOn  HOUSES 
conTenlently  located. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  ^COMMISSION  HOUSE, 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FEANCISCO,  CAL. 

Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Grain  in  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Oargoea  of  Wheat  furnished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agriooltoral  Implements.  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

B.  VAN  EVERY,  Manaser.  A.  M.  BELT,  Assistant  Manager. 


DEWEY  &,00.  }  PATENT  AGENTS. 


Coinini33ioji  jMercliapt^. 


p.STEiNHAGEN  &  C9 

4^ 


fCominission  Merchants] 

406  a  408  DAVIS  ST  S  F 


OALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

— AMD  OIAIilBa  01  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Green  and  Dried  Fmita, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Boant  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonslgnmeots. 
808  *  810  Davli  St.,        San  Frandioo. 

IP.  0.  Box  1S8S.I 
IVXIontlgnmeiila  Soltsited. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

601,  SOS,  606. 607  ti  60S  Front  St. 

And  800  Waghlngton  8t,  SAN  FRANOISOO. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TBT,B008.0Anii:.OBAIN,PBODUOB 
AND  wool.. 


WETMORE  BROS.. 

Cofflmission  Merctants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  UTS. 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

OONBIQNUENTS  SOLIOITBD.    PKOUFT  BETUBHb 

418,  416  Ai  417  Waablnffton  St., 
(P.  p.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANOISOO. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

SIO  Oallfomla  St.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  FianoIsGO  Prodacs  Exetuuif  •, 


SVPersoDkl  attention  ^ven  to  Bales  aod  liberal  advanoea 
made  on  coDStgnments  at  low  rates  of  hiterest. 


[iSTABLUHas  1864.] 

GEORGE  MORROW  A  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Olay  Street  and  28  Oommerclal  Street 
Sam  Pbanoisoo,  Cal. 
ia"SHIPPlNa  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY."B» 


FARMERS*'"'*" 


pUTAWAY  ^ 
U  HARROW 

CUTAWAY  TOOLS. 


used  the 
—REPORT— 
increased  crops. 

Head  for  Special 
[Descrlptlv*  Circular. 

Address 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
Hew  York  OfBce,  U  Cliff  St.,  Mew  York  Cl»y. 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANOISOO, 
General  Agents  for  Northern  California. 


THEE 
"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustio 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

Sole  Acenti, 

Ho.  6  MABKBT  ST..     •     San  Fraaotioo 
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Breeders'  Directory. 

six  Udm  or  Itm  in  this  dlractory    60a  p«r  Ud«  p«r  month. 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  PeUlum*.  Registered  Shortbom 
Cattle.   Botb  lexes  (or  eale. 


BBST  A.  J.  C.  C.  Pii»e  Jersey  Herd  is  owned  by  Henry 
Pierce,  Sen  Francisco.   Animals  tor  Sale. 

F.  H.  BOB&B.  S2«  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Registered 
Bolsteing;  winners  of  more  first  prliee,  iweepetakei 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
rore  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


P.  PBTBBSBN,  Sites,  Colusa  Co. ,  Importer  »  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Toung  bulls  tor  sUe, 


JOHN  LiTNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stook  for  sale. 


OHABLBS  B.  HUMBBBT,  Cloverdale,  C»L,  Im- 
porter and  Brewler  of  Beeorded  HoMeln-rrleslao 
Oattle.  Catalogues  on  application. 


PBBOHBBON  HOBSB8.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.   Wm.  R  CoUlor. 


tf.  H.  MDBPHY.  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  OaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBB  8AXB  &  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Prandseo, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  tor  past  il  years,  of 
srerr  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


1.  V.  WILiLITS.  WataonriUe,  Oal.,  Black  Perch- 
Begistered  SUUlonB  tor  sale. 


POULTRY. 


O.  BLOM,  St.  Helena.    Brown  Leghorns  a  speolalty. 

J.  B.  OA  fLiBTi',  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Brown  Leghorn  Sggs  for  hatching,  50c  per  setting. 


OAUFOBNIA  POULTBY  FABM,  Stockton, 
Cal.,  send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  tree. 


JOHN  McFABLINO,  Oallstoga,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  for  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Plga 

B.  G.  HBAO,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


J.  B.  HOYT.  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Bame  tor  sale. 


B.  H.  OBANB,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer. 
Boath  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


H.  J.  PHILiPOTT,  Niles,  Cal.,  importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumseh  and  other  choice  strains  of  Registered 
Poland.Chln\  Hogs. 


T.  WAITE,  Perkins.  CaL,  breeder   of  registered 
Berkshire  Hogs  and  Plymouth  Rock  fowls. 


J.  P.  ASHLBT,  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  Importer 
at  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
~        and  Poland-China.    Superior  stock,  low  prices. 


TTLBB   BKIAOH,    San  Jose,    Cal.,    breeder  of 
thoroughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


C0LT8_BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

—  HAS  — 

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Bates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOABDBD  AT  ALL  TIMBS. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OII-BKBT  TOMPKINS,  Proprlator, 
P.  O.  Box  148  — San  Leandro,  Cal. 


Dr.  A.  B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  OOLLBQE  OF  VBTERIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  tbe  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "Paclflo  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  ol 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Sdentiflc  Principles 
Special  attention  ((iveo  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  tbe  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephont 

No.  ua. 


TheKansas  City  Veterinary  College 


Incorporated  by  tbe  Slate. 

II*OR  catalogue  addiets  J.  H.  WATTLES 
'  no  East  Twelfth  Street. 


D.  V.  S. 


.BEST  MODERN  STRAINS  OF. 


POLAN  D-CH  I  NA 

 PIGS   FOB  SALE  

SIRED  BY  FIRST  CLASS  IMPORTED  MALES.  My  Brood  Sows,  imported  from  the  Kast,  are  the  admiration  of 
everybody,  being  tine  Individuals  and,  like  the  Boars,  rich  In  such  blood  %s  Tecumeeh,  the  m'jst  famous  hog 
that  ever  lived,  King  Tecumseh.  his  greatest  son,  Tom  Corwin  JJ,  whose  owner  refused  $1000  for  him,  Cora  Schel- 
lenberger,  whose  produce  sold  for  13300  before  she  died,  and  other  priie.  winners  at  Eastern  State  Fairs  Inspec- 
tion invited  and  correspondence  solicited.  Parties  giving  timely  notice  will  bo  met  at  station.  Ranch  one  mile 
from  station.   

H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Niles,  Cal. 


WEATHER  1  f»f  m;  S'aws'  :  BralB  SloS  1 


VANES 

COFFEd 

MILLS 


SCALE 


TRUCKS 


to  lie  trade 

Addree« 


GROCERS' 

FIXTURES 


HOWE  SCALE  CO. 

76  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or.     8  &  5  Front  St.,  San  Kranolsco. 


KBD    BAI.I.  BBAND. 


I  Qenulne  only  with  BED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  k  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Oattle 
healthy.  For  mlloh  oows; 
It  Increases  and  enriohea 
their  milk. 

Oas  Howard  St.,  San 
Franciseo,  Oal. 


The  Most  Successful  Remedy  over  discovered 
as  It  Is  certain  In  Its  effects  and  docs  not  blister. 
Head  proof  below. 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE. 

Stab,  Lane  Co.,  Oregon,  Feb.  8th,  1892. 
Sk.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Dear  Sirs :— I  havo  used  your  Kevbail's  Spavin 
f'l-RK  for  the  liist  twelve  years  never  being  without 
it  hut  a  few  wot;ks  In  that  time  and  I  have  made 
several  wonderful  cures  witli  It.  I  cured  a  <;nrb 
nf  long  standing.  Then  I  had  a  four  year  old  colt 
tiadly  8weenied  t  tried  every  thine  without  any 
heneflt,  so  I  tried  your  linltiient.  and  fn  ft  few  weeks 
he  was  well  and  his  slioulder  filled  up  all  riffht.  and 
Ihe  other,  a  four  year  old  that  hft<l  a  Thoroaghpln 
and  Blood  Spavin  on  the  same  Joint,  and  to-day 
no  one  can  tell  which  leg  it  was  on.  Tiiese  state- 
ments can  be  proven.  If  necessary  ;  the  four  year 
olds  are  now  seven  and  can  be  seen  snv  day  at  Cot- 
tage Grove,  Or.  S.  2.  Paxton. 

 Price  11.00  per  bottle.  

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 

Enoaburgh  Falls,  Vermont. 
SOLD  BY  AI<Ii  DRVGGISTS. 


*OSS       SA/V  /-PA/VC/SCO  Xi(Jp 


Coopeps 

,«JJ  Dipping 
<^y®  Powder  I 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

PRICE  $16.00  PER  CASE. 

Sole  Agents, 

SHOOBERT.  BEALE  &  CO., 

S07  OallforBla  St.,  San  FranolMo. 


If  Cattle  Stray  Off 

100  nii'eB  with  Dana's  Kar  I.nbels 
nn  their  ears,  the  imner's  address 
stamped  on  the  l.ahel  showH  where 
they  belong.  Value  of  <ine  Bteer 
pays  for  600  Labels.  I  furnish  them 
stamped,  quick  and  cheap.  Agenta 
wanted.  Samples  free.  Name  thto 
paper. 

0.  B.  liSL,  Wilt  LsUbos,  K.  B. 


SHORT-HORN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE. 

FROM  8  TO   20  MONTHS  OLD;  GOOD  OOLORJ: 
from  good  milk  strain;  are  eligible  to  the  Record 
Sired  by  Duke  of  Wild  Flower  No.  102,9e8.  Addrets 

P.  H.  MURPHY, 
Parkloi  Saeramento  eonnty,  Cal. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
W.  A.  SHAFOR,  Middletown.Ohio, 

Largeet  American  Importer  of 
U.  D.  Sbeep, 
Is  prepared  to  quote  prices  on  the  best  stock  of  Oxford 
Down  Sheep  to  be  i  ad  in  England.  Parties  wanting 
flrst-olass  stock  bhould  write  for  peiticulars  and  induce 
their  neighbors  to  Join  them.  Import  will  arrive  in 
June.    Write  a'  once. 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS! 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEOHORNS. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEUHORNS. 

IT'GGS  $1.50  per  settlntr;  for  two  settings;  $3  lor 
li  three  setiings.  White  Leghorn  pen  headed  by 
"Volante,"  fcore  9£}  Brown  Leghorn  pen  headed  by 
"  Imperial,"  score  93.  Send  tor  circular.  Satisfaction 
gu  rwteed  to  all. 

FRANK  A.  BRUSH, 
Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


MONEY-'JS.V.^.V 

By  using  the  Pacific  Incabatoi 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  an% 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  nol 
versal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. TboroDghbred  Poaltrj 
and  Ponltrj  Appliances-  Send 
3  cts.  In  stamps  for  83- page  catalogue, 
with  30  lull-sized  colored  cuta  ol  Uior- 
ougbbrcd  fowls,  to  Paciflclnonba' 
tor  Co.  1307  Castro  St.  Oakland, Cal. 


CHICKEN-HATCHING  BY  STEAM 


Vt*    1 FMC  U  B  MT  O  R 


aimpie.eaay  of  operation, seif-reffn« 
latiDK,  reliable,  fully  euarantd«d. 
Send  4c.  for  illus.  Caiaiocue.  a>M. 
£rtel&  Co.,  JCfr8.Quincy,lU.UA^ 


HALSTED  INCDB&TOR 

COMPANY, 
ISI2  Myrtle  Mtr«et.  Oahlsnd.  Cal. 

rieua  Stimp  tor  CirK.ular. 


INCUBATORS 

Best  Makes,  Low  Prices.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  C.  BEACH,  ttipon,  Cal. 


rOK  MALE.— Ten  head  of  choicely  bred  young  bulla 
from  tiioroughbred  cows  of  great  individual  merit.  Ages 
from  six  tu  tlghteen  raoutls.  Call  at  Hall**  Stock 
Farm,  HaryaTllle,  or  address  - 

TH<»M.  B.  HAEiIh  Nsorameato. 


Two  3-year-old  Imported  Shire  Mares 
in  foal.  Also  Imported  >:ngli8h  Coach 
Stallion.  Address  W.  W.  BU8HM0RE, 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Draft  aijd 
C  ach  Stallions.  P.  O.  Box  86.  Stable, 
Broviway  and  32d  Sl,  Oakland,  Cal. 


n  KEEPERS  Sample  copy  of 

K  CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


A  Handsomeb  Illastrat«d| 
Magaxine  and  OataJ< 
FUE£.  ASh 


^'^BEE  SUPPLIES 

OS  I.  KUOT.  AlMUna.  O. 


MEOHAM  et  PBITSOH, 
Importers  A  Breeders  of  Red  Polled  Oattle. 

We  have  200  head  of  Full  Bloods  and  Crossbreds  on 
DsTOns.  Bulls  and  Heifers  lor  sale.  Address  communica- 
tions regarding  Cattle  to  MECBAM  &  FRITSCH,  PeU- 
luma,  Oal. 


MBOHAM  &  HINKLB, 
Importer*  &  Breeder*  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

K  The  flock  was  Imported  or  bred  direot  from  Im- 
ported stock.  The  Shropshire  excels  all  mutton  breeds 
tor  a  cross  on  the  merino— giviog  more  wool  and  mut- 
ton than  tbat  from  any  other  breed.  Pure  and  Cross- 
bred Rams  and  Ewes  for  sale.  Direct  inquiries  regard* 
ing  Shropsblres  to  MECHAMli  HINKLE,  fetaluma,  Oal. 


H.  MBOHAM, 

Breeder  of  American  Merino  Sheep  Wlth- 
nat  Horns.  The  only  flock  In  the  United  States. 
When  we  bought  our  sheep  East  24  years  aero,  among 
them  was  a  lam  without  horns.  Be  grew  to  be  a  fine 
large  sheep,  iheariug  at  i  yea  old,  a  12-month's  fleecs, 
8!)  lbs.  of  long  white  wool. 


I  have  bred  from  him  and  his  get  erer  since  and  have 
never  made  an  out-cross  and  never  used  the  same  ram 
but  one  year  on  the  same  flock.  My  rams  at  two  years 
old  weigh  from  160  to  130  lbs.,  have  a  strong  constitu- 
tion, without  wrinkles,  and  will  shear  on  an  average 
about  25  lbs.,  a  12-montb's  fleece,  of  long  white  wool. 
Rams  and  Kwes  for  sale.  P.  O.  Address  8tat.y  Point, 
Sonoma  Ce.,  Oal.    R.  R.  Station,  Petaluma. 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  PENCE. 

Cheap,  Dnrable  and  EffectlTe. 

Pickets  colored  red  by  boiling  In  a  chemical  paint  to 
preserve  the  wood.  We  make  it  2  ft,  3^  ft ,  «  ft,  4^,  b 
and  t  ft,  high,   Send  tor  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JDDSON   M'F'Q  OO.. 

IS  &  14  Fremont  St  San  Franolseo. 


■ 


The  above  ctlt  shows  a  section  ol  the  Judson  S-tl 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
posts  above  It,  it  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


^  American  Bee  Joiiriiiil, 


(Established  1M61.) 


IS  Oldest,  Larnest,  Heet, 
Che;ii«>st  and  the  Only 
weekly  Uee-I'apcr  In  all 


America.  ;12  pages.  11.00 
»  year.   Sfnd  for  F re»  Sample. 

$','.00  BEE-BOOK  FREE 

GEO.  W  YORK  4  CO  .  M  Fiflh  ive..  rhi<-»crn  Tl', 


rupture; 


PILES  and  all  Rectal  Di** 
oases  rosmviLT  ouais,  in 
from  SO  to  00  days,  wrrs- 
OUT  oruiTioM  oa  Dim- 
Tioi  rHou  Bcsuiass.  Also 
ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PRIVATE  AND 
CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  SnuoTtTSl 
HID  UaiKART  TaonsLis  CURED.  No  charge  unless  cure 
Is  effected.  Consultation  tree.  Call  or  address  for  pant- 
blet.    DR8.  roRTERFIELD  k  LOSKY,  818  Market  St 


pbl< 
San 


Francisco,  Cal. 


ENQBAVINti-BDPamOB  WOOD  AND 
Metal  Engraving,  Electrotyping  and  Btereolypiag 
doas  at  ths  ellss  ol  Ihl*  paper. 


April  22,  189ti* 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  April  19,  1893. 
Tbe  wheat  market  has  suffered  a  reaction  from  its 
decidedly  bullish  aspect  of  last  week,  following  the 
Government  crop  report  indicating  a  heavy  shortage 
in  tbe  United  Stales  yield  for  1893.    The  collapse 
of  the  corner  in  May  wheat  at  Chicago  has  also  had 
the  effect  of  demoralizing  the  situation  and  con- 
tributing to  uncertainty  and   lack  of  confidence. 
Under  the  manipulation  of  a  powerful  bull  clique, 
the  May  market  rapidly  advanced  in  Chicago  and 
at  one  time  reached  90  cents.    The  purpose  seems 
to  have  been  largely  to  squeeze   Pardridge,  the 
p'unger,  who  was  "  short  "  on  May  several  million 
bushels.    That  is,  he  had  agreed  to  deliver  an  enor. 
mous  amount  of  wheat  in  May  at  a  certain  price 
and  he  expected  the  market  to  recede  and  allow  bim 
to  buy  lower  than  he  sold,  in  time  for  delivery,  and 
make  a  handsome  margin.    Instead,  the  pi  ice  rap- 
idly  advanced  because  of  the  corner,  and  Pardridge 
was  forced  to  settle  at  heavy  losses.    He  is  a  per 
sistent  bear,  and  while  the  methods  pursued  by  the 
bulls  are  questionable,  there  is  no  sympathy  for 
Pardridge. 

As  we  have  frequently  pointed  out,  the  most  de 
pressing  factor  of  tbe  wheat  situation  is  the  enor- 
mous stocks  on  hand.  These  do  not  seem  to  sutler 
much  diminution.  Reports  to  Bradstreet's  show 
that  while  domestic  and  Canadian  wheat  stocks  de- 
creased 2,500,000  bushels  last  week,  European  and 
afloat  stocks  increased  about  2,800,000  bushels,  the 
world's  available  supplies  being  300,000  bushels 
heavier  than  on  April  ist.  In  wheat  (including 
flour)  tbe  domestic  exports  for  both  coasts  during 
the  week  equal  2,948,000  bushels  against  3,635,000 
bushels  last  week  and  2,910,000  bushels  in  the  week 
one  year  ago.  The  slowness  with  which  stocks  are 
decreasing  has  exceeded  all  expectation.  A  deter- 
mining factor  in  future  prices  will  be  the  coming 
crop,  which  will  be  short,  but  just  how  much  is  of 
course  yet  very  uncertain. 

Locally  the  situation  does  not  at  present  show  en- 
couraging features.  On  change  yesterday  a  round 
lot  of  wheat  was  offering  at  current  rates,  which  has 
been  held  since  1891.  There  have  been  times  when 
the  same  lot  could  have  been  disposed  of  at  $1.75 
per  cental  or  more.  About  the  only  demand  at 
present  of  any  regularity  is  from  millers,  and  they 
are  buying  sparingly.  On  Call  Board,  feeble  efforts 
are  made  from  day  to  day  to  infuse  some  life  into 
the  market,  but  these  operations  are  mainly  con- 
fined to  a  limited  circle,  and  are  not  of  particular 
benefit  to  the  trade  generally. 

The  Wheat  Surplus. 


ments  from  India  to  Europe  for  the  past  two  cereal 
years  compare  as  follows: 

1891-92  1892-92, 

United  Kingdom  26,040,000  17,668,000 

Continent  26,320,000  11,260,000 


The  Chicago  Trade  Bulletin  of  April  13th  says; 
The  general  estimates  of  the  supplies  of  wheat  in  all 
hands  on  July  i,  1892,  approximated  70,000,000 
bushels.  Estimating  the  present  crop  at  516,000,000 
bushels,  the  available  supply  for  all  purposes  during 
the  crop  year  may  be  estimated  at  586,000,000 
bushels.  Allowing  a  domestic  consumption  of 
25,000,000  bushels  per  month — the  quantity  stated 
by  the  agricultural  department — and  the  aggregate 
would  be  300,000,000  bushels,  and  quantity  required 
for  seeding  54,000,000  bushels.  Deducting  these 
estimates  from  the  aggregate,  and  the  quantity 
available  for  export  and  surplus  would  be  232,000,- 
000  bushels. 

Allowing  50,000,000  bushels  as  a  surplus  on  July 
I,  1893,  and  the  quantity  available  for  export  would 
be  about  182,000,000  bushels.  The  exports  during 
the  past  nine  months  were  about  148,000,000 
bushels,  consequently  there  remains  on  hand  for 
three  months'  exports  approximately  34,000,000 
bushels— equal  to  about  11,330,000  bushels  per 
month.  The  average  monthly  exports  during 
1891-2  were  about  18,800,000  bushels  per  month. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  surplus  on  July 
1st  will  greatly  exceed  50,000,000  bushels,  as  the 
department  of  agriculture  estimates  that  the  last 
two  crops  were  underestima'ed  30,000,000  to  35,- 
000,000  bushels.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  stocks 
reported  in  farmers'  hands  included  a  good  propor- 
tion of  the  stocks  held  by  millers  and  at  interior 
elevators. 

Wheat  Fleet  for  1892-93. 

The  two  wheat  cargoes  cleared  Monday  make  nine 
for  tbe  month  and  185  since  July  ist.  At  least  15 
more  will  probably  be  cleared  before  the  end  of  the 
cereal  year  on  June  30th,  though  at  present  only  six 
are  under  engagement  for  that  purpose.  One  of 
these  is  loaded.  This  is  tbe  large  ship  Milton 
Stuart,  which  was  loaded  by  G.  W.  McNear.  The 
same  gentleman  is  now  loading  tbe  Colintraive  at 
Port  Costa  and  the  Scottish  Wizard  at  the  seawall. 
The  latter  will  take  considerable  miscellaneous 
freight.  Eppinger  &  Co.  are  loading  the  Airlie  at 
Port  Costa  and  the  Emanuel  Accame  at  Green- 
street  wharf.  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  are  loading 
tbe  Eudora  at  Benicia.  It  is  expected  that  all  these 
ships  will  be  loaded  and  cleared  by  the  1st  of  May. 
This  would  make  191  for  tbe  season,  and  there  will 
likely  be  enough  more  loaded  in  May  and  June  to 
swell  the  fleet  lor  the  year  to  a  round  200  vessels. 

Other  Cereals. 

Barley  has  been  weaker  and  slower,  and  prices 
have  suffered  a  decline.  Brewers  are  demanding 
less,  and  very  httle  is  doing  for  export.  Millers  are 
not  taking  much,  and  other  outlets  are  restricted. 

Oats  are  firm  for  really  choice  stock,  which  is  not 
more  than  enough  to  meet  demands.  For  common 
tbe  feeling  is  not  so  good. 

The  corn  market  is  inactive,  but  prices  remain 
unchanged. 

India  Wheat  Exports. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  shipped  from  India  during 
tbe  last  week  In  March  was  180,000  bushels.  This 
ptoses  the  business  for  tbe  cereal  year.  The  ibip- 


Total  52,860,000  28,928,000 

The  shipments  for  1891-92  were  unusually  large, 
and  the  wheat  sold  at  fairly  good  prices.  France 
being  a  strong  competitor  with  England  for  tbe 
supply.  For  the  year  just  closed  there  was  an 
absence  of  this  competition  and  prices  were  much 
lower.  There  was  also  a  very  large  decrease  in  the 
quantity  shipped,  incident  to  a  partial  failure  of  the 
crop.  New  wheat  commenced  going  forward  from 
India  about  the  1st  of  this  month.  The  crop 
promises  fairly  well. 

Orangres. 

The  orange-growers  of  southern  California  seem 
to  have  formulated  a  plan  of  organization  that 
promises  success.  It  is  set  forth  in  detail  on  another 
page  of  this  issue.  In  brief,  it  provides  for  the  or 
ganization  of  local  associations  in  defined  districts, 
which  shall  have  a  manager  and  executive  board, 
who  shall  control  the  marketing  of  fruits  in  their 
districts.  That  is,  they  shall  send  forward  ship- 
ments of  oranges  as  they  see  fit,  having  due  regard, 
of  course,  to  the  condition  of  the  fruit  and  interests 
of  the  separate  growers. 

For  the  present  season  all  attempt  at  systematic 
marketing  has  been  abandoned,  and  matters  are 
allowed  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  best  they  can 
Eastern  markets  are  in  about  the  same  condition, 
except  that  a  better  demand  for  California  fruits 
is  noted  as  tbe  Florida  product  disappears.  The 
supply,  however,  fully  keeps  pace  with  require 
ments. 

Locally,  a  somewhat  better  tone  has  prevailed, 
though  supplies  are  more  than  ample.  Consump- 
tion now  is  quite  heavy,  stimulated  by  low  prices. 
Choice  fruit  is  not  as  plentiful  as  it  might  be,  and 
firrt  class  varieties  find  quick  sale  at  ruling  figures. 

Higher  quotations  are  made  on  good  lemons,  the 
demand  being  better.    Limes  are  in  ample  supply. 

Strawberries  are  beginning  to  appear  freely  and 
are  now  displayed  in  restaurant  windows.  The 
market  will  soon  be  well  stocked,  the  weather  being 
highly  favorable. 

Good  apples  are,  as  usual,  in  excellent  demand. 

Dried  Fruit*. 

The  market  is  totally  inactive,  inasmuch  as  stocks 
are  very  light  and  are  entirely  out  of  tbe  bands  of 
first  holders.  A  local  authority  says:  "  Prunes, 
raisins  and  peaches  have  practically  all  been  moved, 
and  quotations  on  these  goods  in  car  lots  are  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  The  market  is  dull  East  and  in  the 
absence  of  even  inquiries  from  that  point  bat  little 
can  be  expected  in  the  way  of  business  in  this  line 
here.  The  prospects  for  a  good  crop  for  the  coming 
season  are  bright  and  dealers  are  not  worrying  over 
the  dull  business  they  are  now  experiencing,  as  it  is 
to  be  expected  at  this  season  of  the  year." 


Wool. 

Arrivals  of  the  spring  clip  are  becoming  quite 
general,  though  the  trade  movement  cannot  be  said 
10  be  fairly  begun.  The  weekly  report  of  Thomas 
Denigan,  Son  &  Co.,  says:  "  There  is  a  fair  trade 
for  the  very  best  parcels  of  year's  wool  for  scouring 
purposes,  but  the  heavy  lots  are  hard  to  move.  This 
may  also  be  said  as  to  short  wool.  The  parcels  in 
good  condition  and  free  from  defects  are  readily 
placed  for  shipping,  but  shrinky  kinds  don't  go  off. 
As  a  whole,  trade  is  quiet,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  season's  business  will  be  of  tbe  same  character." 

At  tbe  same  time,  market  conditions  are  good  and 
ought  to  be  improved  if  the  threatened  rate  war  be- 
tween the  Panama  railroad,  with  allied  steamships, 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  takes  place.  The  latter 
has  announced  its  intention  of  making  mateiial  re- 
ductions in  through  East-bound  business,  in  certain 
lines,  among  which  are  greased  wool  and  scoured 
wool. 

Provisions. 

Tbe  market  is  fairly  firm  at  unchanged  prices. 
According  to  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current  Western 
packing  has  been  160,000  bogs  tbe  past  week,  com- 
pared with  150,000  tbe  preceding  week,  and  185,- 
000  for  the  corresponding  time  last  year,  making  a 
total  of  735,000  since  March  i,  against  915,000  a 
year  ago— decrease,  180,000  bogs.  The  Chicago 
Breeders  Gazette  has  this  to  say:  "One  week  ago 
to-day,  April  12,  $6.50  was  tbe  top  of  the  market  for 
light  hogs  and  $6.75  was  an  outside  quotation  for 
heavy  weights.  Yesterday  tbe  former  sold  as  high 
as  $7.35,  and  there  were  a  number  of  sales  of  heavy 
hogs  at  $7.5o@7.55.  From  these  figures  it  will  be 
seen  there  had  been  an  advance  within  the  week  of 
8o@85C.  per  100  lbs.  This  is  not  quite  equal  to  the 
decline  that  prices  suffered  during  the  previous 
week,  but  is  a  more  radical  change  than  is  often  ex- 
perienced within  the  space  of  six  days.  The  quick 
reaction  simply  confirms  what  was  said  in  this  col- 
umn last  week,  that  the  break  of  90c.  per  100  lbs. 
then  noted,  was  the  result  of  a  combination  of  buy- 
ers. The  last  week's  receipts  were  the  smallest  re- 
corded since  1888,  amounting  to  barely  70,700.  Of 
that  number  local  packers  secured  about  30,000, 
which  in  ordinary  times  would  be  little  more  than 
one  day's  killing.  The  quality  was  good,  about  the 
best  of  the  season  so  far,  the  proportion  of  light 
weight  being  small." 

Vesretables. 

Potatoes  have  declined  from  tbe  maximum  at- 
tained about  ten  days  since,  when  $2.20  per  cental 
was  tbe  top  figure,  and  Oregon  Burbanks  now  sell 
for  $1.50  and  less.  Holders  can  find  no  serious 
complaint  at  these  figures,  which  still  leave  a  very 
satisfactory  margin  for  profit.  Moore,  Ferguson  & 
Co.  have  been  holding  a  consignment  of  2000  cen- 
tals from  an  Oregon  consignor,  whom  they  instructed 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  market,  and  advised  to 
sell  at  $2  lo.  He  refused.  Potatoes  dropped,  and 
he  instructed  them  to  sell  at  $1.50.  Meanwhile  the 
spuds  bad  sprouted  badly,  and  they  could  not  realize 
that  amount.  The  Oregon  man  now  is  willing  to 
sell  lor  what  he  can  get.  All  of  which  illustrates 
tbe  folly  of  holding  on  too  long.  The  trouble  Is, 
however,  that  no  one  can  tell  just  how  long  is  too 
long.  The  recent  high  prices  attracted  esculents 
from  unexpected  sources,  shipments  coming  from  as 
far  as  Wisconsin.  When  such  articles  reach  a  cer- 
tain maximum,  it  can  be  pretty  safely  depended  on 
that  dealers  will  find  some  remote  source  of  supply 
from  which  they  can  afford  to  pay  high  freight 
charges. 

Asparagus  bas  been  arriving  with  great  freedom,  A 


part  of  the  stock  has  been  disposed  of  by  tbe  can- 
ning demand.  Prices  have  not  materially  declined. 
Rhubarb  and  peas  are  lower,  being  more  plentiful. 

Poultry  and  Eg'gs. 
One  or  two  carloads  of  poultry  have  come  in  and 
lowered  prices  a  little  in  one  or  two  lines.    But  the 
general  range  is  still  high,  and  does  not  seem  in 
danger  of  collapse. 

Choice  eggs  are  firm  and  the  market  is  consider- 
ably improved  over  its  condition  several  weeks  since. 

Butter  and  Cheese. 

Butter  is  still  weak,  the  market  being  in  abundant 
supply.  Choice  brands,  however,  are  fairly  well 
sustained.  Cheese  comes  in  freely  and  prices  are 
weaker. 

Miscellaneous. 

Pork  is  a  little  easier  and  spring  lamb  is  lower, 
Beef  is  unchanged. 

Choice  wheat  hay  is  scarce  and  full  prices  are  ob 
tained  for  desirable  lots.  Other  descriptions  come 
in  for  fair  share  of  attention,  with  receipts  ample  to 
meet  all  demands. 

Beans  are  slow  and  trade  is  light.  There 
change  in  quotations. 
Hops  are  unchanged. 

During  tbe  week  bran  and  middlings  were  further 
advanced,  and  these  articles  rule  very  firm  under 
moderate  supplies  and  a  good  demand.  Otherwise 
there  have  been  no  quotable  changes  for  a  long 
time. 

Sheep. 

The  Chicago  Breeders  Gazette  of  April  12th  has 
the  following :  "The  sheep  market  continues  to 
display  astonishing  firmness.  Although  tbe  arrivals 
or  the  last  six  days  aggregate  56,000  head,  the  sup 
ply  did  not  appear  to  be  excessive,  for  every  carload 
was  readily  placed  and  at  the  best  prices  of  tbe  year. 
Sheep  have  advanced  to  $4.5o@6. 10  for  poor  to 
extra  qualities,  and  the  present  quotations  for  year- 
lings are  $5.25@6  65.  These  are  good  prices. 
They  are  not  quite  as  high  as  those  ruling  at  this 
time  last  year,  but  the  supply  is  much  greater  than 
then.  Westerns  continue  to  make  up  the  major 
part  of  tbe  current  arrivals,  but  Texas  is  now  send 
ng  in  a  good  many  sheep,  and  that  State  will  cut  a 
considerable  figure  in  the  receipts  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  bulk  of  the  last  week's  receipts  went 
out  of  salesmen's  hands  at  $4.75@5.50  for  common 
to  good  sheep  and  at  $6@6.5o  for  lambs." 

The  Frelsrht  War. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company,  in  its  fight 
against  tbe  Panama  road  and  North  American 
Navigation  Company,  has  made  a  big  cut  in  rates 
on  eastbound  business  from  California  to  tbe  Atlan- 
tic seaboard.  The  cut  affects  five  very  important 
commodities,  as  follows,  in  dollars  and  cents  per 
100  pounds:  Greased  wool,  75  cents;  scoured 
wool,  $1.10;  borax  and  wine,  30  cents;  rags,  65 
cents.  The  old  rate  on  greased  wool  was  $1; 
scoured  wool,  $1.50;  borax  and  wine,  50  cents;  rags, 
$1.  Three  months  ago  tbe  Southern  Pacific  charged 
on  greased  wool  $1.50  and  on  scoured  wool,  I2.50. 

About  six  months  ago  the  rate  on  borax,  wine 
and  rags  was  ti.  To  show  the  meaning  of  the  re- 
ductions in  another  way,  it  can  be  stated  that  to- 
day it  costs  tbe  merchant  $50  less  a  carload  of 
20,000  pounds  to  ship  greased  wool  from  here  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  than  was  the  case  on  last 
Tuesday;  $80  less  for  scoured  wool;  $40  less  for  wine 
and  borax  and  $65  less  for  rags. 

The  reductions  from  tbe  rates  of  six  months  ago 
are  respectively  per  carload  $150  on  greased  wool, 
$280  on  scoured  wool,  $140  on  borax  and  wine  and 
$70  on  rags. 

When  the  North  American  Navigation  Company 
was  accepting  freight  for  its  first  steamer,  the  St. 
Paul,  it  took  greased  wool  for  75  cents;  scoured 
wool,  $1.50;  wine,  50  cents:  borax,  40  cents;  rags, 
50  cents.  On  the  steamers  Mexico  and  Keweenaw 
wine  was  taken  for  40  cents,  greased  wool  for  80 
cents,  and  about  the  same  rates  were  made  on  all 
tbe  other  commodities  as  with  tbe  St.  Paul's  ship- 
ments. 

Markets  by  Telegraph. 

California  Fruit  at  Chicago. 

CHICAGO,  April  18.— California  Dried  Fruits— There 
has  been  but  a  dull  trade  all  the  week.  Distributers 
report  smaller  orders  from  the  country.  The  pre- 
sumption is  that  country  merchants  have  become 
pretty  well  sunplied,  there  having  been  a  good  de- 
mand from  this  source  for  some  time.  The  holders 
of  fruit  are  not  pressing  sales.  There  has  been  a  de- 
cline in  prices  recently  and  they  claim  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  a  further  reduction,  hence  they  ad- 
here to  late  prices.  The  current  range  is  as  follows: 
Raisins— London  Layers,  3-crown,  ^  box,  S1.40@1.60; 
fancy,  $1.75@1.8B;  Loose  Muscatels,  3-erown,  accord- 
ing to  quality.  SI  PB®!  35;  4-crnwn,  sacks,  ^  lb,  b%(^ 
6c.;  3-crown.  5@5>^c;  2-erown,  Seedless,  arcord- 
Ing  to  condition  and  quality,  4J^@5c.  Prunes— 40  to 
SO  to  the  lb,  in  sacks,  lb,  liy^mv/^c;  50  to  60.  ll^^c; 
60  to  70.  lie;  70  to  80,  lO^^C;  80  to  90.  lOc;  90  to  100. 93^c; 
100  to  120,  9c.  Apricots — New  choice  to  fancy,  in 
sacks.  ^  lb,  16@17e;  fair  to  good,  16@16>^c.  Peaches 
—Peeled,  2S-lb  boxes,  ¥  lb,  22@24c;  sacks,  21@22c; 
nnpeeled,  ll(ai2c.  Nectarines- Red,  in  sacks,  lb, 
ll@12c:  White,  l2(al3o. 

Oranges— California  Seedlings  are  ruling  easy;  they 
are  quite  plentiful  and  the  condition  of  many  of  them 
is  common;  in  consequence  of  tbe  latter  fact  holders 
are  rather  anxious  to  sell,  while  buyers  are  back- 
ward. Navels  are  quoted  steady  with  a  lair  demand. 
California  Orangps,  sound.  Seedlings,  128  to  216  to  the 
box,  81  B0@1.60;  250  to  300,  81.B0@1.6O:  Riverside  Seed- 
"ngs,  128  to  216.  82(«2.25:  250  to  300.  «1.60(ai.90:  un- 
OUDd,  60c@$1.25;  Navel,  96  to  112,  $2.26@2.50;  128  to 
200,  82.75@3;  fancy  to  extra,  J3@3.50. 


lornia  are  likely  to  prove  a  good  venture  latnr  nt 
Two-crowns  quoted  at  4>^c;  three^rowns  5c  for  new 
arrivals.  Few  boxed  It^'se  remain  on  hand  Lavl™ 
are  in  moderate  demand.  i^ayers 
Apricots— Fine  are  well  out  of  stock.  Strlctlv  fanrv 
wS;^h'l''/»'=  remnant!*»°a?S 

e&JKlt'"r^^a^M^^^ 
pressing  wants,  and  the  disposition  is  quite  genera" 
to  close  out  last  clips  of  unwashed  at  fate  pric^  If 
not  In  instances  on  softer  terms.  This  is  becaise 
holders  want  to  clean  up  stock  that  m^ht  suffer  in 
comparison  with  the  soon  expected  new  clips  From 
current  accounts,  growers  expect  to  realize  at  lea" 
^st  year's  prices,  but  buyers  are  not  arpressed  for 
material  as  was  expected  at  this  date,  and  it  doM  not 

s?art  ^i^.^?^  f"'''^  '°  '"al  "P  i»eavlly°n  the 

?„^t'   ^  ^V?  'foreign  market  favors  producers.  Ken 

Woor°<?«M.'Jt?°M^''       1°  cheep's  back  at  24<#26° 

a  t^hTr'r?nf'^M?i''y  1,708,000  Ibs.  domestic,  more  than 
?R7  nnn  IK.  f^'"^  was  Territory,  quoted  at  14@21c,  and 
767,000  lbs.  foreign,  chiefly  Australian  ^.»u>i 

th»'^n''®'^°^~''^"''  P'^°*y  ^ere  and  to  come,  and 
for  spot.  approaching,  prices  are  weak^  15 

Th^ToTi"?? are  "nchanged,  with  little  movement. 
The  State  Growers'  Combine  has  tied  up  some  im 
portant  lots.  This  has  exasperated  the  brewer™  a^' 
they  give  the  market  as  little  support  asThey  can 
Opportunities  for  export  are  poor;  good  German  how 

American  in  L^ndoS^ 
Exports  for  tbe  week,  600  bales.  ^"uuu. 

Visible  Supply  of  Grain. 

NewYork  April  17.- The  visible  grain  supnly  is 
n«r^  ^'"'*''  76,008,000  bushell,  a  decreksl  of 
1,195,000;  corn,  13,806,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  1  109 
k?7'nnn'^'  "-IS^'OO"  bushels,  a  decrease  of  181,000  'nTe, 
837,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  32,000;  barley,  707  000 
bushels,  a  decrease  of  89,000.  ' 

British  Grain  Trade. 

^^n^„^?.h°''^.^'"■."."•^■^''^  -^^P"*'  says: 

J  1^17^1?'  '°  1™*"  supply,  and  prices  have 
advanced  Foreign  wheat  is  the  subject  of  specula- 
tion, and  trade  on  Tuesday  andSaturday  last  was  ex- 
hausted and  the  market  flat.  Surplus  stocks  were 
not  worked.  The  overstock  amounts  to  243,000  quar- 
^mv,  ■^'i  '^^"f^^  '■be  market  at  leading  ports 
depressed  by  excessive  ofifers.  Total  imports 
of  wheat  thtis  far  amountito  334  030  quarters. 

Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  foUomng  we  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  optloDB 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

„.      ,  April.    May.    June.     July.  Aue 

Thursday....  5s09Jd   5s09id   .'isU  d  SsUid  SsOOJd 

Friday   6809}d  Sslf'+d  SslOld  5sll  d  SsUld 

Saturday....  5s09  d  5s09Jd   6sl0}rt  SslOJd  5all}d 

Monday  5s09  d  ."iBOSid  5809  d  5s09Jd  58l01d 

Tuesday         Eb08  d   6s08id  5809  d   SsOgjd  SslOJd 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  careoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  the  past  week: 


Sept 
6b01  d 
6s00  d 
esOfld 
5slUd 
58llid 


O.  O. 
Thursday...  30B6d 

Friday  30s6d 

Saturday...  30sOd 

Monday  2989d 

Tue«d«y....29B9d 


P.  S     N.  D.  Market  for  P.  8. 

aisOd    aOsM  Steady 

31s0d    30s3d   Quiet 

30s6d    SOsnd   slow 

30a3d    2939d  "Weaker 

30B6d    29s6d  Inactive 

To-day  s  oablegram  is  as  follows: 

Liverpool,  April  13  — Wheat— Quiet  but  steady.  Oall- 
forma  spot  lots,  68  lid;  off  coast.  2989d;  just  shipped.  30« 
3d;  nearly  due.  298ld;  cargoes  off  coast.  Plow-  on  pas- 
sage, not  much  inquiry;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  steady  French 
country  markets,  quiet;  wheat  in  Paris,  quiet;  flour,  rather 
easier;  weather  in  England,  very  warm. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  bushel  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day-  April. 

Thursday   fej 

Friday   77 

Saturday   76| 

Monday   75 

Tuesday   745 

Chlcagro. 

Day.  May. 

Thursday   80$ 

Friday   79 

Saturday   78J 

Monday   76{ 

Tuesday   75J 


WHEAT. 


March 


California  Products  and  Prices. 

Nkw  York,  April  16.— The  spring  trade  opens 
slowly,  but  the  outlook  is  rather  more  promising  of 
activity  'ban  for  several  weeks  past. 

Canned  Fruits— A  better  tone  prevails  for  standard 
apricots  and  peaches,  the  result  of  considerable  re- 
cent sales  to  retailers  to  whom  the  late  low  prices 
was  an  inducement.  Moderate  lots  of  yellow  Craw- 
ford peaches  are  now  quoted  at  $1.66;  apricots,  $1.40, 
and  pears,  81  66.  Pears  have  never  been  overpopular 
here,  and  a  block  of  70OO  cases  now  in  stock  is  not 
regarded  with  strong  confidence.  Dealers  hesitate 
while  sending  out  these  new  prices,  as  supplies  are 
not  worked  down  to  a  buoyant  condition. 

Prunes  remain  quiet  at  full  prices.  Boxes  do  not 
sell  above  bags. 

Peaches  continue  weak.  Plenty  are  offered  from 
("■hicago  If  tbe  market  should  brighten  up.  Best  New 
York  bids  are  9@10c. 

Raisins  —  For  trade  purposes  at  the  moment, 
Valencias  outsell  coast  bags.  They  are  not  in  for- 
midable quantity,  however,  and  the  cornered  Call- 


Thursday,  highest  tSl  324 

"        lowest   il  274 

Friday,  highest   tl  31} 

"     lowest   tl  26} 

Saturday,  highest   tl  31} 

"        lowest   tl  2f} 

Monday,  highest   tl  31} 

"      lowest   tl  274 

Tuesday,  highest   tl  31} 

"       lowest   +1  26} 

tMUUng. 

The  following  are  to-day'i  recorded  sales  on  Oall: 
Wheat  -  Morning  —  Informal  Seesion— May,  100  tons, 
81.25i;  400,81.25}.  December-300  tons.  ?1.314*  cM.  Regu- 
lar Bession— December,  1100  tons,  $1  31J;  600,  $1.31}.  May, 
100  tons,  $l2bi  ^  ctl.  Afternoon— May,  1600  tons,  $1.25}. 
December,  200  tons,  $1.31}  $  ctl. 


May. 
$1  27 
1  26} 
1  26? 

I  26i 
1  26: 
1  25i 
1  25 


BARLEY. 


March.  May. 


Thursday,  highest.,...'  $ 

*'  lowest  

Friday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Saturday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Monday,  highest  

lowest  

Tuesday,  higheMt  

"  lowest  

•Brewing. 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barley -Regular- Seller  1393,  new,  200  tons,  83c.  May, 
400  'ons  83)c;  200,  83Jc;  200,  83}c.   December  300  tons,  86J0 
^  ctl.   Afternonn-December,  1100  tons,  86J0.    May.  800, 
83c.    Seller  1S93,  new,  100  tons,  83c  ^  ctl. 


834 
834 
834 
83} 
83} 
83} 
83} 
835 


85} 
844 
Sit 
84i 
85 
84^ 
84i 

at 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


Choice  selected,  in  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations. 

Limes,  Mex  ....  3  75  @  4  00 

Do  Oal   75  @  1  00 

Lemons,  box....  2  50  3  50 
Do  Sicily  choice  4  50  @  5  00 

Apples   35  O  B5 

Do  Good   75  @i  1  25 

Do  Extra  choice  1  60  @  2  00 

Persimmons   50  @  1  00 

Oranges,  pr  bx- 
Navels.River'do  2  00  ®  2  25 
Do,  Butte  Co...     —  @  — 
Heedl'g.River'de  I  25  @  1  50 

Do,  Fresno         1  25  @  1  50 

Do,  Butte  Co. . .     —  @  — 
Extra  choice  fruit  for  special  , 
purposes  sells  at  an  advance  ( 
on  outside  quotations 

Beets,  sk   —  @  70 

Carrots,  sk   40  (3  50 

Okra,  dry,  lb.        15  «  - 


Apr 

IL  19,  1393. 

Paranfps,  otl. , . . 

1  00 

1  25 

Peppen,  dry,  lb 

5 

6 

Turnlpa,  ctl  

70 

Oabhagn.  "W  Bm 

65 

75 

Garilc,  ?l  ft)  , 

U 

2 

40 

i 

50 

50 

60 

Mushrooms,^  lb 

Do,  Common. . . 

8 

& 

12 

Do,  Button. .... 

12 

@ 

15 

Tomatoes,  box. 

6t 

String  Beans... 

8 

12 

Rhubarb,  bx.... 

76 

1  35 

Ureen  Peas  

3 

¥ 

5 

Asparagus,  box. 

1 

a  00 

Oucumben,  doz 

40 

75 

New  Potatoes. . 

14W 

n 

60 

Artichokes,  doz 
Eggplant,  lb.... 

60 

16 

20 

{ContittHed  on  next  pa^e.) 
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PACIFIC .  RURALlPRESS, 


April  22.  1898. 


General  Prodaoe. 

Eitr»  choice  in  good  i»ck»«eB  Jetch  »d  advance  on  top 
flUotaUon^  whUe  Tery  poor  grades  «ell  le«8  than  the  lower 
qnoUtlons.  APRIL  19.  1833. 


I  6  50 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Baio.  oU   2  90  (a  3  00 

BitSr   2  75  (a  3  no 

Pea     ,   :          2  76  @  2  80 

Bed    2  76  <a300 

pMi    2  90  M  3  00 

Small  White...  2  «  f  2  86 
Large  WhiU...  2  70  |  2  75 

Lfma   3  20  @  — 

Fid  Peaa.blk  eye  1  10  C<*  1  65 

Do  green   2  00  @  2  25 

Split   ♦50 

^  BXJTTEB. 
Oal.,    poor  to 

fair,  ft)  

Do  g'd  to  choice 
DoOiltedged... 
Do  dreamery... 
DodoQIltedge. 
Ea«t»-m,  ladle.. 
Oal.  Pickled.... 

Oal.  Keg  

East'rn  Cream  y . 

CHEESE 
Bal.  choice 

cream  

Do  fair  to  good. 
Do  Giltedged.. 

Dn  Skim  

Toung  America 

EGGS 
Oal.  "a«  doz 

Do  ebaky  

Do  candled.... 

Do  choice   20 

Do  freah  laid...  — 
Dodo  B'lcdwhte  — 
Do  selected 


15  & 

16  @ 

17  @ 

17  & 
21  m 

15  @ 

16  S 
15  @ 

18  (H 


11  @ 
10  & 
13  & 
5  @ 
115® 


10  ^  — 

20  @  — 


FoothlU.    good  to 

choice....  11  @  17o 

BAGS. 
Standard  Calc  Grain, 

Spot  @  6lc 

June  &  July  delivery  6}  @  — 
Potatoes,  gunnies.. 14  (3  15c 

Wool,  3i  lb  30  <a  - 

Wool,  4  tt.  38  <S  - 

HOPS. 

1892,  fair  IB  @  — 

Good   17  @  — 

Choice   18  (ff  — 

FLOPK. 
Extra,city  mUU  3  90  @  — 
Do  country  m'l8.3  90  @ 

Superfine  2  50  @  3  00 

NUTS— Jobbing. 
Walnuts,  bard 
abell.  Cal.  lb.. 
Do  soft  shell... 
Do  paper-shell . . 
Almonds,  sftahl 

Paper  shell  

Haird  shell  

BrazU  

Pecans,  small.. 

Do  large   1* 

Peanuts  

Fllbertg   10  @ 

Hickory   7 

Chestnut* 

ONIONS. 

Silverskin   2  OO  @  2  25 

POTATOES. 

River  Beds         1  25  (g  1  40 

Early  Rose,  ctl.  1  25  @  1  40 
Peerleps   1  40  (g  1  50 


laSri^^-'ruTiX^rs-Dodo  Oregon..  1  40  |  1  50 
for  miied  sizes-smaU  eggs  sweet  •  •  f      ^  t  2V 

.2. 1,1.3  ti,  OregonBurbank  1  40  Q  1  65 

are  hard  to  sell_,_  ^^^^^  ^^^,1^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

17  50  money. 


FEED. 


Bran,  ton . 


POULTRY. 


2,';L^^:1''   -H  m&  22  00  Rrterold:::  6  OO  f  6  50 

rJ'lTkTMiai'  -  ^  35  00  ;I>o  young   7  50  |  9  00 

Oil  Oake  Meal. .     -<s  M  m  g^,jj,g„_  ^^^y^  4  60  @  5  00 

Compre.«d^  V  00®  10  00  Ipo  large  6  CO  |  7  00 

Wheat,  per  ton.  8  OOg 


IFryera   6  00  @  8  00 


la  00  Ducks  7  00  0750 

10  00  Do  large   8  00  SlO  00 

9  5o  Geese,  pair         1  75  @  2  25 

9  00  Turkeys,  gobl'r.    20  @  21 

a  50  Turkeys,  hens..     20  @  21 

S  10  60  iD"  dressed           20  (S  22 

ri<^^^             7  nOM  9  DO  AH  kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 

21^                 ?5®      60  small,  «.ll  at  less  than 

Straw,  bale^...     3^      60  ,„ot«d;  if  large  and  in  good 

Barley,  feed,  ctl'  80.@  -  -  condition,  they  sell  for  more 


Do  choice 
Wheat  and  oats  7  00( 

Wild  Oats   7  00( 

Cultivated  do..  6  00' 

Barley          ...  7  OOi 

Alfalfa 


Do  good    83JW  - 

Do  choice   85  ®  — 


itbau  quoted. 


87J, 


gSfer-  iSii??'"^MB^l1 

SSct?^-;}  \l  I  -2  C-0^   M|t^^  -  ®"  » 
Com,  white.... 1  05  @   1  07i  PROVISIONS. 
Yellow,  large... 1           1  15  Oal.  bacon. 

Do  small  1  12}ig  1  1!<  <   heavy,  per  tt).  —  „ 

Oats,  milling...  1  40  @  1  SO  Medium   13® 

Feed,  choice....!  40  S  1  45  Light   14J@ 


-  Lard   9ji 

Cal  •m'k'd  beef.    10  i 

Hams,  Cal   14Jg 

Do  Eastern   UW 

SEEDS. 


Do  good  1  37  Ji 

Do  fair  1  30  l»  

Do  common.... 1  25  @  

Surprise  1  80  @  

Black  feed  1  Oim  I  I2i 

Gray  1  25  @  1  30  Alfalfa. 

Bye  1  10  @  1  13  OloTer,  Red.. 

Wheat,  milling  White... 

Ol'tedged  1  30  (g  Flaxseed, 

Shipping.choicel  22i@  1  25  Hemp...  

Off  Grades  105(8  1  I2i  Do  brown... . 

SoDOra  ..120@  130  1  HONEY 


WOOL. 
Nevada,  per  tt)....  16  18c 
San    Joaquin  and 
Southern, 

year's  staple  10  @  13c 

Short  Woola.  12  @  16c 

Do    do    very  poor 
Do.and  sbrinky  9  @  11c 


White    c  "  m  b, 
2-tt)  frame — 
Do  do  1-Ib  frame 
White  extracted 

Amber  do  

Dark  do  

Beeswax,  lb  


Live  Stook. 


BKEF. 

Stall  fed.  6i(^ 

Orasa  fed,  extr»   ii<i 

First  quality   6  C 

Beoond  quality  5  d 

Third  quality  4J(? 

Bulls  and  *hln  Oowa...2  i 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  5  6 

Do  Ught  7  i 

Dairy  7  « 


[  MUTTON. 

-  Wethera   7  (»— 

-  Ewea   7  @— 

6i  Do  Spring  Si  @  9 

6  HOOS. 

6  Light,  V  n>,  cents  

-  Medium   7  ®— 

Heavy  7  W- 

7  Soft   6  @- 

8  .Feeders  6im— 

8    stock  HoCT-   5|<a- 

iDresaed  94(910 


Beet  Sugar. 

The  growing  of  beets  for  making  sugar  has  be- 
come one  of  the  great  industries  of  California.  It 
has  passed  through  the  experimental  stage,  and  it 
has  become  a  settled  question  that  our  country  will, 
like  Germany,  use  more  sugar  made  from  beets 
than  of  that  imported  or  made  from  sugar  cane.  Id 
view  of  the  interest  manifested  in  this  branch  of 
farming,  the  enterprising  firm  of  Allison,  Neff  ft 
Co.,  of  this  city,  has  just  imported  a  line  of  imple- 
ments especially  adapted  to  beet  raising,  consisting 
of  the  Moline  Beet-Seeder  and  the  Moline  Beet- 
Cultivator.  This  seeder  seems  to  be  complete  and 
just  the  thing  desired  for  planting  beets.  It  plants 
four  rows  at  a  time  and  the  seed  lifted  by  a  mechan- 
ical device  drops  from  the  hopper  and  finds  its  way 
to  the  soil  by  gravity.  It  seems  as  if  this  is  the  only 
method  by  which  beet  seed  in  its  rough  state  can  be 
planted  by  machinery.  A  clever  auxiliary  is  a 
marker  which  is  always  within  reach  of  the  operator, 
while  on  the  seat,  and  lays  out  the  line  for  the  next 
four  rows.  It  has  been  highly  endorsed  by  those 
who  have  used  it,  and  several  orders  have  been 
placed  for  machines  for  this  season. 

The  Moline  B»et-Ciiltivator  is  gotten  up  expressly 
to  follow  the  Moline  Beet-Seeder.  It  is  light, 
strong  and  compact,  and  one  horse  bandies  it  with 
ease.  Each  section  is  provided  with  a  bang-up  de- 
vice which  is  easily  operated,  and  is  also  equipped 
with  a  spring  to  assist  in  lifting.  The  cutters  are 
adjustable  to  cultivate  from  i6  to  20  inches  broad, 
also  to  cultivate  distant  rows.  This,  as  well  as  the 
beet-seeder,  has  been  very  successful  during  the  past 
season,  and  has  received  the  hearty  endorsement  of 
those  who  have  used  it,  and,  as  we  understand,  it 
has  been  used  exclusively  at  the  Chino  beet  farm,  in 
Los  Angeles  county.  Any  one  de<:iriDg  further  in- 
formation can  obtain  it  by  addressing  Allison,  Nefi 
A  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 
By  Prof.  Edward 
J.  Wickson. 


ciiLifoti|ii|i  m]^ 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 
growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  tb  a 
Inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  for  which 
Oalifomla  Is  famoui.  600  pages.  Fully  lUustratel.  PrioetS. 
Postpaid.  Send  for  drcnlar.  DEWEY  PUBUSHINO  00, 
rubllihen,  330  Market  Street.  B«d  Frtociaoa,  Oal. 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

{Continued from  page  .362.) 
and  concise.  Perfect  good- feeling  was 
everywhere  manifested.  Our  Grange  is  just 
now  agitating  the  method  of  establishing  a 
cannery  here,  which  is  much  needed."  This 
Grange  reports  an  increased  membership  of 
62  sisters  and  32  brothers— 94  in  all. 

TULARE,  FRESNO  AND  KERN  CO.  CANVASS. 

A  Grange  canvass  will  soon  be  undertaken 
in  Tulare  county  by  Frank  S.  Chapin,  an 
old  correspondent  of  the  Rural  Press. 
Bro.  Chapin  is  an  interesting  speaker  and 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  ad- 
vancement, which  our  agricultural  population 
needs  to  adopt  for  its  own  protection  and 
progress.  He  will  he  supported  in  his  work 
by  District  Deputy  John  Tuohy.  Ail  parties 
interested  in  the  revival  of  old  Granges,  and 
the  formation  of  new  ones,  in  Tulare,  Kern 
and  Fresno  counties,  should  address  Bros. 
Tuohy  and  Chapin,  Tulare  City.  Are  there 
not  some  Patrons  or  farmers  who  will  volun- 
teer to  canvass  a  few  days  with  Bro.  Chapin, 
or  otherwise  assist  him  in  forwarding  the 
work.  It  is  hoped  that  the  farmers  will  or- 
ganize or  reorganize  at  Hanford,  Lindsay, 
Visalia,  Porterville,  and  a  number  of  other 
towns  and  rural  districts.  Now  is  the  time 
for  every  Patron  and  friend  of  the  Order  in 
the  counties  named  to  put  their  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  in  forwarding  the  work.  Able 
speakers  from  abroad  will  visit  the  county 
whenever  the  cause  demands  it.  No  part  of 
the  State  is  suffering  more  from  the  want 
of  co-operation  and  united  action  on  the 
part  of  the  agricultural  community  than  the 
section  mentioned, 

FROM    SACRAMENTO  GRANGE. 

With  an  order  for  manuals,  the  W.  M. 
writes  from  Sacramento,  April  loth,  as  fol- 
lows: "  Our  Grange  is  progressing.  Last 
Saturday  we  conferred  the  third  and  fourth 
degrees  on  12.  Then  we  had  one  of  our 
old-fashioned  harvest  feasts.  The  meeting 
and  feast  were  well  attended.  In  the  after- 
noon our  open  meeting  was  largely  attended 
by  a  class  of  citizens  who  are  inquiring  and 
anxious  to  know  about  our  Order.  The  W. 
L.,  Sister  Williams,  had  a  fine  program  pre- 
pared, consisting  of  music,  recitations  and 
extempo  speech-making.  Bro.  D.  Flint 
gave  us  an  able,  interesting  and  instructive 
lecture  on  "Courtesy."  Many  of  the  sisters 
as  well  as  brothers,  are  well  up  in  oratory. 
We  will  commence  right  away  for  another 
class. 

The  young  folks  in  Sacramento  are  es- 
pecially wide  awake.  For  our  next  meeting, 
they  have  planned  to  have  a  fine  literary 
program  and  social. 

The  committee  will  meet  next  Saturday 
to  arrange  for  our  annual  picnic  and  we  are 
all  looking  forward  to  having  a  good  time. 
By  the  way,  what  is  the  matter  that  none  of 
the  State  Grange  officers  visit  Sacramento 
Grange?  We  would  treat  them  well  if  they 
would  come.    Fraternally,  E.  Greer,  M. 

STOCKTON  GRANGE  VS.  CAPITAL  REMOVAL. 

A.  T.  Dewey,  Sedy  State  Grange: — At 
the  regular  meeting  of  Stockton  Grange 
No  70,  held  on  the  above  date,  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  action  of  the  last  legis- 
lature in  submitting  to  the  people  the  ques- 
tion of  the  removal  of  the  State  Capital  was, 
in  our  opinion,  hasty,  undignified  and  un- 
called for  by  any  exigency  or  general  ex- 
pression from  the  people,  and  if  cofirmed  by 
the  people  would  inflict  millions  of  dollars 
of  additional  and  needless  taxation,  and  also 
the  results  of  more  than  twenty  years  of 
time  in  beautifying  and  perfecting  the 
capitol  grounds  will  be  thrown  away;  and 

Whereas,  The  Master  of  the  State 
Grange  is  reported  to  have  said  at  a  harvest 
feast  at  San  Jose:  "I  was  going  to  "^ay  some- 
thing about  the  State  Capitol — 1  did  not 
bring  it  with  me,  but  I  did  bring  a  vote  to 
have  it  removed  to  San  Jose  at  the  earliest 
opportunity" — which  may  be  thought  by 
many  to  express  the  views  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  generally  on  the  proposition  of 
the  State  Capital  removal;  Therefore 

Resolved,  By  Stockton  Grange  No.  70, 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  that  we  are  earnestly 
and  emphatically  opposed  to  the  removal  of 
the  State  Capital  and  appeal  to  all  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  to  help  defeat  a  project  that 
would  inflict  millions  of  dollars  of  needless 
taxation  upon  the  people. 

N.  T.  Root,  Sec'y. 

Stockton,  April  15th,  '93. 

Suggestions  for  Flora's  Day. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Davis,  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Woman's  Work,  has, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Committee,  issued  a  circular  oflfer- 
ing  a  few  suggestions  for  the  celebration  of 
Flora's  Day.   From  this  circular  wc  take 


THE  HAGGIN  SALE 


Draft,  Harness  and 
Work  Horses 


-WILL  TAKE  PLACE- 


THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY,  MAY  4TH  AND  5TH, 
At  Sales  Yard, 

CORNER  MARKET  ST.  AND  VAN  NESS  AVE. 
KILLIP  &  CO..  Auctioneers. 


the  following,  which  embodies  all  of  Mrs. 
Davis'  suggestions: 

The  Committee  on  Woman's  Work  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  has  thought  it  for  the  good  of  the 
Order  to  request  eacb  subordinate  Grange  in  the 
United  States,  in  view  of  the  (act  that  all  love 
flowers,  to  set  aside  the  regular  meeting  in  June, 
1893.  as  "Flora's  Day."  They  would  recommend 
that  it  be  made  a  public  meeting  (in  the  afternoon 
or  evening)  as  soon  as  the  secret  business  of  the 
regular  meeting  is  finished.  That  Flora  of  each 
Grange  should  have  charge  of  the  meeting,  and  that 
a  program,  suitably  arranged,  should  be  prepared. 
As  a  guide,  and  not  to  be  followed  when  any  better 
program  can  lie  prepared,  or  where  local  conditions 
are  not  favorable,  the  following  is  submitted;  i, 
Song,  America;  2,  Reading  (a  poembyH.W.  Long- 
fellow, America's  own  poet),  subject,  "Flowers;" 

3,  Preparing  a  bouquet,  each  one  donating,  to  have 
a  short  verse  about  the  flower  or  grass     leaf  given ; 

4,  An  origiral  essay,  not  to  exceed  five  or  seven 
minutes  in  length,  subject.  "The  Grange  as  Seen 
Through  Flowers,"  by  Flora  of  the  Grange;  5, 
Grange  song;  6,  Short  address  by  the  Worthy  Mas- 
ter of  the  Grange,  followed  by  taking  up  of  a  col- 
lection for  the  Grance  Temple  fund;  7,  Social  meet- 
ing for  good  of  the  Order  and  securing  applications 
for  membership. 


SPECIAL.  ANKOUIVCEIIIEKT. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  Dr.  B. 
J.  Kendall  Co.,  publishers  of  "A  Treatise 
on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases,"  which  will 
enable  all  our  subscribers  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  that  valuable  work  free  by  sending  their 
address  (enclosing  a  two-cent  stamp  for 
mailing  same)  to  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall 
Co.,  Enosburgh  Falls,  Vt.  This  book 
is  now  recognized  as  standard  authority 
upon  all  diseases  of  the  horse,  as  its 
phenomenal  sale  attests,  over  four  million 
copies  having  been  sold  in  the  past  ten 
years,  a  sale  never  before  reached  by  any 
publication  in  the  same  period  of  time. 
We  feel  confident  that  our  patrons  will 
appreciate  the  work,  and  be  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  valuable  book. 

It  is  necessary  that  you  mention  this 
paper  in  sending  for  the  "  Treatise."  This 
ofier  will  remain  open  for  only  a  short  time. 

Mr.  William  Stahl,  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  the 
well-known  manufacturer  of  spraying  outfits,  as  ad- 
vertised in  these  columns  from  time  to  time,  has 
published  a  number  of  neat  little  pamphlets  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  spraying,  among  them  being 
"Spraying  Fruit?,  how,  when,  where  and  why  to  do 
it."  "Spraying  Apple  Orchards,"  "How  to  prevent 
and  destroy  diseases  and  insect":  afl-^itinp  grapes," 
"Insects  and  fungus  diseases  affecting  all  varieties 
of  small  fruit  and  vegetable  crops,''  "Full  directions 
(or  spraying  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers,"  etc. 
Any  or  all  of  these  little  books  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  any  one  who  will  ask  for  them,  and  each 
and  every  one  of  them  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation on  the  subject  treated,  and  information, 
too,  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  and 
fruit-grower  in  the  lard.  Write  for  them  to  William 
Stahl,  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Much  amusement  is  afforded  to  small 
children  by  running  a  stick  through  an 
orange  and  putting  it  into  the  neck  of  a 
wine  bottle;  then  a  face  is  cut  out  from  the 
peel  of  the  orange,  more  or  less  funny,  ac- 
cording to  the  skill  of  the  maker.  From  a 
piece  of  brown  paper  a  cloak  and  hood  are 
improvised,  and  behold  !  a  yellow-faced, 
little  bottle-bodied  wotnao. 


Hay  or  Grain. 

The  heavy  crops  of  this  year  will  require  good 
machinery  and  make  its  selection  an  important 
subject.  The  powerful  Walter  A.  Wood 
mowers  are  already  being  shipped  to  interior  points 
in  carload  lots  and  the  demand  for  them  insures  a 
large  sale.  This  company  also  manufactures  an 
Enclosed  Gear  California  Reaper,  as  well  as  the 
Minneapolis  Binder  and  their  Single-Apron 
Binder.  They  have  a  branch  office  at  Portland, 
Or.    Frank  Bros..  S.  F..  are  the  local  agents. 


Our  Agents. 


J.  C.  H0A&— San  Francisco. 

R.  Q  Bailiy— San  Francisco. 

F.  D.  HoLKAN— California. 

Qbo.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 

Saitokl  B.  Clipf— Creston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  GoDFBEY— Oresron. 

E.  H.  ScHAKPFLB— El  Dorado  and  Amador  Co'i. 

C.  E.  R0BKBT8ON— Homboldt  Co. 

E.  R.  Jenkins,  Del  Norte  Co. 

T.  B.  Lb  Sibur— Mendoolno  and  Lake  counties 


FRUIT  TRACTS  FOR  SALE. 

NEAR  SARATOGA,  SANTA  CLAEA  COUNTY. 

Th«  Bast  uid  Cheapest  Frnlt  Iisnd  in  the  Stat*. 

40  Acres— a  splendid  piece   t7S  per  acre 

40  Acres— 15  acres  in  piunes   *6  " 

1*0  Acres— one  bsK  cleared,  allgoodsoil..    30  " 
SO  Acres— all  in  (rult,  mostly  prunes,  16 

acres  full  bearing  225 

16  Acrea—Oood  house  and  bam,  10  acres  lull 

bearing  trees;  pri'^e  $6,000 

NEAR  SANTA  ROSA. 
A  Beanttfal  PI*oe,  comprlslaK  i\  acres,  well  lm« 
proved;  has  a  nursery,  .^0,000  trees,  a  well-stocked  poultry 
yard,  fine  orchard;  house,  furniture  (Including  new 
piano):  horses,  carrlafies,  etc.  All  roes.  This  place  will 
bear  close  Inventlpatlon.  Hast  be  sold.  Price, 
tl  0,000.   Apply  at  once. 

JOHN    F.  BYXBBE, 
No.  4S  Market  Ht  Han  FrancUoo, 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

34  POST  ST..  S.  F. 

P>R  8EVBNTT  -  FITB  DOLLABS  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shortband,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  PenmanBhlp,  Drawing,  all  the 
Kngllsh  branches,  and  ererytblog  pertaining  to  buslosai 
for  six  fall  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  hM 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  of  the  State. 

SiHD  FOB  ClBODLAB. 

K.  p.  HIAU),  FreildMit 

0.  8.  HALET,  Secretary. 


PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY  ! 

Jewels,  Badges,  Working  Tools, 
Seals,  Etc., 

aOLD  AND   8ILVBR  TBIMMINOS. 

mvn  FOR  PRICB  LIST. 

Tbe  Boston  ImWi  Co..  7  TeiDle  Place,  Boston.  Mass. 


A.TEISrTSI 

nventors  should  send  to  DEWEY  ft  CO'S 

 C  lENTIFIC  PRESS  PATENT  AOENCT, 

No.  2^0  Uarket  St.,  San  Francisco,  (or  latest  Quide  to 
Inventors.  Uost  Experienced  and  Succeasrul  Patent 
SoUsiton  WMt  oi  New  York  City.   BrtabllBhed  18aa 
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TREES!  TREES! 


IT  HAS  BEEN  DEMONSTRATED  IN  THE  PAST  FEW 
ytars  by  the  large  aumber  of  tiees  sold  by  me  that 
nursery  stock  grown  on  the  river  bottom  of  Sutter 
count}  Is  far  superior  to  any  grown  in  tbe  State.  I  am 
prepared  to  supply  In  large  or  small  quantities: 

Bartlett  Fears,  Plums  and  Prunes 

On  Myrobolan  Plum  Roots. 
—ALSO — 

Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Apple,  Almond 
Trees.  Etc. 

Special  Bates  on  Large  Orders. 
Send  for  Frice  List  for  1893-94. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysville,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 


Nursery  Stock. 


Bend  and  get  book  on  Olive  Oulture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 

PACIFIC  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Stock  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Flowering  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

Tbe  Largest  and  Best  StockTof  Camellias, 
Azaleas  and  Kbododendrons,  conslst- 
iDg  of  tbe  Best  Earopean  Sorts. 

Nurseries  at  Uillbrae.  Greenhouses  and  Oflice  and 
Salesyard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

ADDRR8S 

F.  LUDEMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 

Baker  St  liombard  8tg.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Send  for  Price  List. 


TbomsoD's  Improved  Navel. 

I  have  for  sale  this  year  about  2000  Thomson's 
Navel  orange  trees,  one-year-old  bud,  three-year- 
old  roots,  in  fine  shape  for  planting  this  spring. 
Parties  intending  to  purchase  trees,  who  caLoot 
visit  the  orchard  and  see  said  oranges  growing 
on  trees,  may  receive  samples  by  mail  upon  ap- 
plication. I  have  now  about  20  trees  of  this 
variety  in  bearing. 

A.  O.  THOMSON,  Daarte,  Oal. 


Burpees'  Bush  Lima  Beans 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

JAMES  H.  LEQQETT, 

Orovllle,  Cal. 

AT  60c  A  POUND,  POSTPAID. 

Seed  grown  on  as  fine  bushes  as  on  which  I  took  tbe  $100 
premium. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  ancl 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Bend  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalogue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

BKASONBK  BROS 
Oneoo,  Fla. 


4000  to  8000  healthy  unirrigated 

Peach  Seedlings! 

Must  be  sold  for  land  clearing.  Address 
Look  Box  994,  Winters,  Yolo  County,  Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  {Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Sarreylng,  Architecture,  Prawlng  and  Assaying, 

798  MABKSITST.,SAN  FBANCISCO,  OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Presidenl. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  taS;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
laS;  Blowpipe^ Assay,  SIO.    Fall  course  of  assaying,  160, 


ESTABLISHED  18M. 


'  Send  for  circular 


HORACE  B.  GALE, 
CONSULTING  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER. 

FORMERLY 

PROFESSOR    OF    MBCHANtOAL  ENGINEERING 

 AT  THE  

■tanrord  ITnlTersity. 

Spedaltlea:    Steam  Ensineering,  Eleotrio  Lighting  and 

Power  TranimlBsion. 
Onoat  40  Oallfornla  Street,  San  Franolaoo. 


ROBERT  BRAND  &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

"Minnesota Chief"  Thresbers  and  Self-Feeders. 

The  Most  Perfect  and  Economical  Oraln  and 
Bean  Thresher  in  Use. 

A  full  line  of  SEPARATOR,  ENGINE  AND  HORSE-POWER  REPAIRS  AND 
EXTRAS  always  in  ntock. 

Repairing  and  Machine  Work  of  all  descriptions. 

OFFICE,  FACTORY  AND  SALESROOMS: 

521,  523,  525  Third  Street,  Between  Washington  and  day, 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


ORANGE  TREES. 

Clean,  Well-Rooted  Trees,  True  to  Name. 

MED.  SWEETS  AND  WASH.  NAVELS— 25c  to  $2,  $3  and  $5  each. 


CALIFORNIA  FAN  PALMS. 


Adapted  to  most  sections  of  tbe  State. 


50c  'Will  pay  for  a  good  epeclmen. 


Home-srowa  Cltrna  Trees,  being  aecllmated,  will  aacceefi  better  than  Imported  stock, 
and  are  worth  morv  lhaa  forelKn-Krown  trem.  but  yon  can  get 
Orange  and  L^mon  Treea  ^rown  at 

PENRYN,  PLACER  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA, 

For  Ijeaa  Kloney  than  yon  pay  for  tbe  Imported  trees,  and  tbe  home-arrown  trees  are 
Tree  from  all  sospiclon  of  insect  pests. 


ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES, 

PENBYN,  PLACER  COUNTT.  CAL.  MRS.  N.  M.  FRASBB.  Proprietor. 

FRED.  C.  MILES,  Manager. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AOENT  FOB  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  FRUIT.  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry.  Also  fine  stock  Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons, 
Nut  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  Magnolias,  Camellias,  Palms.    Large  stock  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Etc,  Etc. 


QBASS,  OLOVBB,  VEOETABLE,  FLOWER  and  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS, Etc.  Etc 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


AIm  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shmbs,  Palms,  Boses  and  Carnatioiii. 

PLANTS  IN  QBEAT  VABIBTY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  0.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


IN  1893 


All  Roads  Lead  to  Chicago. 
THE  CHICAGO.  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY 
LEADS  THE  VAN, 

EXCURSION  RATES  TO  THE  WORLD'S  PAIR. 

WRITE  OR  APPLY  TO  112  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

F.  D.  MBYBB,  Pass.  Agt.  C.  L.  OANFIBLD,  Gen'l  Agt. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Delivered  Anywhere  In  the 
United  States. 

These  Scales  have  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  35  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scales  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  In  stock. 

Tnunan,  Hooker  &  Co..  San  Frandico. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 

0-3DO.  T7^.  S: 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  OUNS  TAKEN 
IN  EXCHANGE. 
625  KEARNY  STREET,  SANlFRANOISOO. 


SAK  FBANCISCO,  CAI,. 

INCORPORATED  APRIL,  1874. 


Antborlsed  Capital  91,000,000 

Capital  paid  up  and  Reserve  Fand  800,000 
Dividends  paid  to  Mtoektaoldera. . . .  7ao,O0O 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

J     8TEELK  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  Mcmullen  secretary 

General  Banliiag.   Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 

Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1,  1893.  A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 

The  fflacleodi  Cnltivator. 


Victory  St  Blalto  April  11.— Warranted. 

ON  E  TO  FOUR  HORSES;  ALL  RIDING  OB  WALKING; 
extends  1,  2,  3  or  4  feet  below  treen;  self- dumping; 
weeds  ^ad  levels.  Send  for  hundred  testimontalu,  de- 
scription and  prices.  MACLEOD  CULTIVATOR  Co., 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Los  Angeles. 


WANTED  « 

'^SCENES  FROIW  EVEHY  LAND," 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  CENTURY; 

over  500  Ifla^^nificent  Photographic  Viewa, 
size  ll'a  hy  14'2  inches*    Introduction  hy 
GEN.  LEW.  WALLACE,  Antiior  of  *'Ben-Hur." 

Deacriptions  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  Kussell 
Conwell,  D.D..  LL.D.,  Hon.  Wm.  C.  P.  Breckin- 
ridge, Henry  Watterson  and  other  talented  writers. 
Ahead  of  all  competitors,  larger  views,  finer  photo- 
graplie,  twice  as  many  of  them,  more  bandBomely 
bound,  and  lower  in  price;  sells  at  sight  to  people 
who  never  bought  a  book  in  their  lives;  agents  of 
other  books  throwing  their  outfits  away  and  beg- 
ging for  territory;  beautiful  sample  views  free; 
absolute  control  of  field;  goods  on  credit;  $6.00 
to  $20.00  a  day  readily  earned  ;  success  guaranteed. 
MAST.  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK. 

Springfield,  Ohio,  Sole  Publishera. 


(■I12"r  Illustrated  Publicationa> 
'UkkWITH   MAPS,  describing 
■  ■  J     J     Minnasota,  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
I  IIBI  ■■Idaho,  Washiogton  and  Oregon,  Iba 
FREV,  GOVERNMENT 
■  AND  LOW  PRICE] 
"  NORTHERN 
'PACIFIC  R.  R. 
j(6g"The  best  Agricnltnral,  Grazing  and  Timber 
Lands  now  opea  to  settlers.  Mailed  FREE.  Aiinm 
CUAS.  U.  LAUBOBN,  Land  CoBU.  K.  P.  B.       St.  PsBl.  Ulmm 


,  Washington  and  Oregon,  Iba 
3VERNMENT 

LANDS 


"DEAD 


LOCK"  GOPHER  TRAP. 

Simple,  BffectlTe. 

Double  Trigger,  "  Fish  Hook" 
Jaws.  Show  this  cut  to  your 
dealer  and  tal<e  no  other  trap. 

Price  25  cts.  each  or  $3.00  doz. 
delivered.    Sole  M'f'rs,  Ira  F. 

White 
&  Son, 
Pomona 
Cal. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WMtewasli  Yonr  Barns  and  Feices! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Blther  BnoceMfally. 
Catalogue  and  testlmonlala  sent  by  mall, 
WH.  WAINWBIOHT, 

No.  fi  Spear  Street,  San  Franolaoo,  Oal. 
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McCorrriick  Agency, 


REAPERS! 
MOWERS! 
BINDERS! 


McOOBUICK  MOWKK. 


OUT  THIS  OUT  FOR  FUTURE  REFERENCE. 


Mc( 

DBBRB  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  and  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


McOOBMIOK  "  DAIST  "  BBAPBR. 


Mccormick  "alLi  STuijiij"  binder. 


THE  WESTERN   olilOlff  TELEGRAPH  GOIVIPAItfY. 

2I,000  OFFICES  IN  AMiiRICA      CABLE  SERVICE  TO  ALL  THE  WORLD. 

^rora°Srbe  "J^^ri^l^^^Lw  ^'Iv'^^'^tiy  f;^''  ine-sages  only  on  coi,,liti..n>«  limitinir  it8  Imbilitv,  which  have  been  assented  t..  by  th-  send.r  of  the  foll..«  in^  mesMffe. 
in  trar"n"«ion  or  diuvlffol  l'ur  J^^lL^^^^  t  """IT  V"^'".^  "-'Pwison,  and  the  t  on.pany  will  not  hold  itaelf  liable  for  error,  or  >  eUvs 

TWna"  T.''^-n?rVJr|?"/^'  tSSAGE,  and  is  delivered  by  requett  of  the  sender,  under  the  condition,  named  above. 

TH03.  T.  ECKERT,  General  Manager.  NORVIN  GREEN,  President. 


W   43  CH        EB       MA  12  PAID 

APR       18,  1893. 

RECEIVED  at  San  Francisco,  Cala.       m.  standard  rime.  189 
Dated  Poughkeepsle,  NY  18 

To  Meaars.  Baker  &  Hamilton,  San  Franciaco,  Cal 

Pay  85,000  reward  to  anyone  who  will  prove  that  the  ADRI- 
ANCE  BUCKEYE  MOWER  aold  by  you  for  31  yeara  paat  ia  not  the  Genuine 
and  Original  Buckeye;  and  that  the  Original   Trade-Mark  "BUCKEYE" 
as  applied  to  moving  machines  was  not  granted  by  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
to  Adriance,  Piatt  &  Co. 

The  Original  Buckeye  Mower  was  introduced  by  us  on  the 
Pacific  Coaat  31  years  ago  and  haa  held  a  leading  place  in  the 
trade  there  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  manufacturers  of  inferior 
machines.     During  this  period  the  farmers  have  been  supplied  through 
the  houaes  of  Baker  &  Hamilton,  Hawley  Bros,   and  C.  H.   Dodd  &  Co. 

ADRIANCE,   PLATT  fit  CO. 
8-2  AM 
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TBUB  DEWEY  PUBUSHINGCO 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


An  Orchard  View  in  California. 

We  reproduce  from  an  esteemed  Eastern  contemporary 
the  very  attractive  and  characteristic  orchard  view  on  this 
page  in  order  that  our  own  people  can  see  in  what  credit- 
able form  our  interests  are  being  presented  to  the  world  in 
high-class  horticultural  journals.  It  is  a  fact,  we  think, 
that  California  is  commanding  attention  to-day  in  a  more 
satisfactory  and  inOuential  manner  than  ever  before. 
There  are  no  private  interests  served  to  the  showing.  We 

are  not  informed  of     ^  _  

the  ownership  of  the 
land  nor  even  the 
county  which  can 
boast  such  a  charm- 
ing place.  More 
than  this  the  de- 
scription a  c  c  0  m  - 
panying  the  picture 
is  written  by  an 
Eastern  man  who  is 
apparently  fl  1 1  ed 
with  a  disinterested 
appreciation  of  Oali- 
fornia  s  natural  con- 
ditions the  result  of 
a  tour  hither.  We 
aie  glad  to  see  Oali- 
f  o  r  n  i  a  receiving 
such  attention  as  we 
have  outlined.  It 
marks  a  new  era  in 
the  advancement  of 
the  State,  which  is 
becoming  too  im- 
portant to  require 
inspired  and  re- 
quited service)  from 
thej  distant  g  press. 
The  voluntary  trib- 
ute is  vastly  more 
desirable  for  many 
and  obvious  reasons. 

The  engraving  is 
especially  interest- 
ing as  indicating  the 
way  in  which  our 
best  hill  lands  are 
being  transformed 
into  productive  or- 
chards and  vine- 
yards; besides,  the  scene  is  characteristically  Californian 
in  its  natural  and  artificial  features.  The  writer  in  Oarden 
and  Forest  uses  the  picture  to  show  the  advantages  of 
the  cheaper  habitations  of  Oalifornia  over  the  abodes  of 
settlers  in  other  new  States,  and  as  the  contrast  is  not 
frequently  urged,  we  copy  the  following: 

"  The  domicile  of  the  pioner  farmer  of  Iowa  was  a  small 
house  built  of  logs,  between  which  was  thrust  a  plaster 
made  of  mud,  a  building  which  afforded  a  suflScient  pro- 
tection from  the  bleak  winters  of  that  section.  Farther 
west,  in  Nebraska,  where  the  winters  were  much 
more  severe,  the  settler's  house  was  built  of  logs,  with 
earth  heaped  around  it  nearly  to  the  roof.  This  made  a 
characteristic  and  comfortable  shelter.  In  the  Dakotas, 
where  the  mercury  is  in  the  habit  of  dropping  to  zero  in 
the  fall,  and  to  forty  degrees  below  zero  during  the  winter, 
the  pioneer  farmer  is  almost  compelled  to  burrow  to  protect 
himself  against  the  cold  in  his  sod-house,  or  '  schack.' 
There  is  an  extreme  plainness  and  barrenness  that  renders 


a  hou^e  of  this  sort  very  unattractive.  Blossoming  vines 
and  quickly  growing  and  richly  foliaged  trees  and  shrubs 
are  impossible,  owing  to  the  unfrieadly  climate. 

"  The  farmer  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  and  especially  in 
California  and  Oregon,  is  greatly  favored  by  climate  in 
the  building  of  his  house.  It  may  be  constructed  of 
matched  boards  and  batting.  If  he  cannot  afford  to  paint 
it,  two  coats  of  whitewash  will  give  it  a  clean  and  fresh 
appearance.  About  the  door  many  sorts  of  shrubs  and 
flowering  plants  may  be  set.    Over  the  porch  and  roof 


there  are  thousands  of  them  in  the  State — easily  comes 
within  the  reach  of  the  very  few  persons  whom  even  such 
a  small  house  would  shelter.  By  planning  properly,  the 
work  can  be  kept  abreast  of  the  season;  and  even  such 
short  work  spells  as  a  delicate  person  can  endure,  if  ap- 
plied regularly  throughout  the  year,  will  keep  quite  an 
area  of  fruit  in  shape,  with  perhaps  occasionally  a  strong 
hand  at  the  plow  or  a  group  of  helpers  at  fruit  harvest. 
It  is  in  the  multiplication  of  such  small  and  productive 
holdings  that  the  future  of  the  State  seems  vested,  and  to 

possess  such  a  place, 
and  make  it  profit- 
able, the  require- 
ments are  small  cap- 
ital,  moderate 
strength,  but  a 
whole  lot  of  busi- 
ness sense,  industry 
and  love  of  rural 
life  and  work. 


From  Garden  and  Forent. 


ORCHARD  SCENE   IN  CALIFORNIA. 


rosevines  will  bloom  the  year  through.  Inside  the  house 
there  need  be  no  expense  for  lath  and  plaster.  Muslin, 
made  especially  for  this  purpose,  and  costing  but  three 
cents  a  yard,  may  be  tacked  to  the  walls,  making  a  good 
surface  for  wall  paper.  Dwellings  of  this  character  are  a 
striking  contrast  to  uncouth  houses  of  logs  and  turf  which 
were  the  habitations  of  early  settlers  on  the  farm  lands  of 
the  middle  west." 

The  contrast  which  the  writer  emphasizes  is  a  constant 
joy  to  the  Californian.  The  climate  which  renders  such 
slight  shelter  comfortable  also  makes  open-air  life  delight- 
ful and  out-door  work  feasible  during  a  greater  fraction  of 
the  year  perhaps  than  in  any  other  region  of  the  tem- 
perate zone.  This  is  probably  the  key  to  the  value  of 
residence  on  this  coast  in  rebuilding  weakened  frames  and 
weary  minds.  It  is  really  wonderful  how  much  work  is 
done  and  how  great  improvements  secured  by  the  labor  of 
those  who  had  thought  their  working  days  over.  The 
conduct  of  such  a  place  as  the  engraving  shows — and 


We  recently  no- 
ted the  fact  that 
Prof.  Hilgard  had 
been  kept  busy  dur- 
ing the  months  he 
spent  in  Berlin  in 
responding  to  invi- 
tations to  address 
scientific  societies 
upon  the  results  of 
his  investigations  of 
soils,  waters  and  cli- 
mates of  the  arid 
regions  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  We  re- 
ceived the  other  day 
a  copy  of  his  pam- 
phlet on  "Soils  and 
Climate,"  translated 
into  the  German 
language  and  pub- 
lished by  a  Berlin 
publisher.  We  are 
informed  that  an- 
other  translation 
will  appear  in 
France  under  in- 
structions from  M. 
Grandeau,  the  head 
of  the  French  ex- 
periment stations,  and  that  a  later  reproduction  will 
be  in  Russian  at  St.  Petersburg.  Though  these 
publications  are  altogether  without  profit  to  Prof. 
Hilgard,  they  must  be  gratifying  as  signifying  the 
wide  interest  in  the  work  in  which  he  has  been 
engaged  for  the  last  20  years.  The  secret  of  the 
matter  is,  we  presume,  that,  aside  from  the  scientific 
interest  in  the  work,  these  European  nations  have,  in  some 
parts  of  the  world,  possessions  for  the  impiovement  of 
which  they  can  learn  much  from  Oalifornia  research  and 
practice.  Thus,  while  Oalifornia  becomes  better  known, 
she  at  the  same  time  sets  the  example  of  progress  for 
others  to  follow.  Prof.  Hilgard's  year  abroad  thus  prom- 
ises to  be  of  wide  benefit. 


Copyright,  1893,  by  Garden  uud  Forest  Publlabiug  Co. 


Prospects  from  southern  California  are  most  encourag- 
ing for  full  yields  in  grain  and  fruits.  Even  apricots, 
which  show  a  great  falling-ofl^  further  north,  will  yield 
fairly. 
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The  Week. 

The  rush  to  the  World's  Fair  has  fairly  begun.  It  is 
stated  that  sleeping  car  accommodations  are  covered  for 
nearly  a  month  in  advance,  so  our  friends  who  contem- 
plate the  trip  should  not  delay  such  arrangements  until 
the  time  of  startinK-  The  railways  do  not  yet  make  any 
notable  reduction  in  their  rates,  and  as  long  as  they  can 
get  full  loads  at  high  rates  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will 
cut  under  much.  The  people's  only  hope  is  a  railway  fight 
and  that  like  other  blessings  has  a  way  of  coming  at  the 
wrong  time. 

We  give  much  space  this  week  to  two  timely  and  im- 
portant horticultural  problems,  viz.;  thinning  and  crowd- 
ing. Shall  we  thin  the  fruit  and  crowd  the  rows — seems 
to  be  the  question.  Those  who  read  will  find  a  unanimous 
verdict  for  thinning.  Those  who  want  to  use  the  orchard 
for  other  purposes  than  fruit,  will  in  most  cases  find  them- 
selves advised  to  jump  over  the  fence  into  the  next  field. 
But  it  is  sometimes  very  important  to  know  what  not  to  do. 


Voices  of  a  Valley. 

Our  course  recently  brought  us  to  the  Ojai  Valley  in 
Ventura  county,  a  most  beautiful  elevated  and  shut-in 
valley  which  quickly  justifies  to  the  eye  of  the  visitor  the 
significant  name  it  bears — Ojai,  a  nest  or  eyrie.  This 
valley  is  too  well  known  for  its  isestimable  services  to 
humanity  in  the  reviving  it  has  brought  to  lives  despaired 
of  and  for  its  exceptional  charms  as  a  resort  for  recreation 
and  pleasure,  to  require  mention  in  this  place  of  those 
characteristics  upon  which  its  chief  charms  have  hitherto 
rested.  Rather  would  we  comment  upon  some  points  in 
which  it  embodies  in  a  notable  degree  the  spirit  and  ten- 
dency which  are  winning  for  California  new  prosperity  and 
progress. 

It  can  be  truly  claimed,  we  believe,  that  California  is 
unsurpassed  in  the  possession  of  a  well  educated  farming 
population.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the  dis- 
tance between  our  territory  and  great  centers  of  popula- 
tion has  served  as  a  barrier  against  a  flood  of  undesirable 
immigrants.  In  pioneer  days  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  the  overland  way  gave  us  people  full  of  bravery  and 
enterprise.  In  recent  years  the  expense  of  the  trip  has 
freed  us  largely  from  the  pauper  horde  of  Europe  wnich 
has  filled  the  great  cities  of  the  East  and  overrun  the  cen- 


tral west.  The  result  has  been  that  during  all  her  his- 
tory California  has  secured  people  who  knew  how  to  make 
their  way  in  the  world.  More  than  this,  especially  dur- 
ing the  last  decade,  we  have  secured  great  accessions  of 
people  who  have  commanded  position  in  distant  profes- 
sional and  mercantile  circles,  but  dared  not  longer  brave 
the  rigors  of  tbe  eastern  climate.  Unquestionably  the 
recent  rapid  development  of  the  State  is  largely  due  to 
wealth,  energy,  enterprise,  beguiled  by  our  genial  natural 
conditions  from  distant  communities. 

Manifestations  of  this  fact  can  be  found  everywhere  in 
California,  but  nowhere  more  plainly  seen  than  in  the 
Ojai  Valley.  There  you  will  see  picturesque  pioneers 
who  years  ago  held  high  rank  in  the  business  affairs,  but 
now  possessed  of  new  wealth  and  new  health  which  old 
lines  of  life  and  work  could  never  have  secured  for  them. 
Around  them  are  found  other  mature  men  who  have  more 
recently  sought  the  balm  of  the  Ojai  air  and  have  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  educated  themselves  in  hor- 
ticulture to  the  point  of  successful  practice.  Still  others 
there  are  fresh  from  the  great  universities  who  have  ex- 
changed prospects  of  high  professional  careers  for  health 
and  farmers'  ambitions.  Such  men  do  not  leave  farming 
as  they  find  it;  they  are  the  impelling  force  which 's  ex- 
panding our  agriculture,  employing  the  best  business 
methods  in  the  development  of  the  country  and  under- 
taking enterprises  which  will  render  more  sure  Califor- 
nia's name  for  progress  and  success. 

The  effect  of  such  examples  upon  the  youth  of  our  own 
3tate  and  upon  the  newer  comers  from  distant  parts  is  be- 
yond estimation.  To  experience  the  cordiality  and  genial- 
ity of  such  people,  to  be  inspired  by  their  devotion  to  their 
new  pursuits  and  the  enlistment  of  their  best  efforts  there- 
in, constitute  a  winning  force  which  is  irresistible.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  so  many  who  come  to  California  merely 
to  escape  a  winter,  and  have  no  thought  of  investment  or 
permanent  residence,  do  not  rest  content  until  they  emu- 
late the  examples  which  attract  them.  In  this  way  the 
Ojai  valley  is  advancing  rapidly  in  the  improvement  of  its 
lands,  in  the  development  of  water  supplies,  in  better 
means  of  communication  and  transportation,  and  the 
lovely  region  which  has  for  years  been  best  known  as  a 
restful  spot  for  the  worn  and  weary  will  be  famous  for  its 
success  in  the  highest  lines  of  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural production.  And  in  this  respect  the  Ojai  is  but  a 
type;  its  voice  for  the  delights  of  California  industrial 
life  is  echoed  and  re-echoed  throughout  the  State. 

We  conceive  that,  in  this  respect,  California  is  becom- 
ing a  better  resort  for  the  restoration  of  health  to  the  deli- 
cate, as  well  as  a  higher  embodiment  of  enterprise  and 
industry.  The  restorative  effect  of  outdoor  occupation 
under  favoring  skies  is  wonderful.  To  one  who  still  has 
strength  for  some  action,  it  is  infinitely  better  to  feel  the 
stimulus  to  exertion  and  the  spur  of  interest  than  to  daw- 
dle listlessly  on  hotel  piazzas,  waiting  for  some  atmospheric 
balsam  to  heal  and  reinvigorate.  We  believe  the  Ojai 
and  all  similar  valleys  will  do  more  for  longevity  by  af- 
fording the  best  conditions  for  work  than  by  affording  a 
restful  refuge. 

There  is  another  respect  in  which  Ojai  Valley  is  typical 
of  the  most  progressive  regions  of  the  State,  and  that  is  the 
assurance  it  gives  that  the  vast  production  which  Califor- 
nia will  soon  send  forth  will  reach  ends  which  will  yield 
profit.  It  seems  to  us  that  events  now  transpiring  in  the 
development  of  our  fruit  industry  show  clearly  that  the 
intelligence  and  business  sagacity  which  has  planted  our 
orchards  and  vineyards  will  win  a  market  for  them.  Of 
course  it  takes  time  to  solve  new  problems,  but  there  is  in 
our  population  such  business  force,  actually  possessed  by 
experience  or  inherited,  that  the  commercial  features  of 
our  industries  will  be  kept  abreast  of  the  productive  accom- 
plishments. If  we  had  a  population  of  those  who  are 
skilled  only  in  production,  our  fine  goods  might  be  piled 
up  higher  than  the  hills  which  surround  our  valleys,  but 
when  we  reflect  that  so  many  of  our  producers,  as  has  been 
shown,  are  also  trained  in  business,  in  manufacturing  and 
public  affairs  generally  we  hare  a  force  fit  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  case,  great  as  they  will  undoubtedly  be.  One  cannot 
meet  the  Ojai  people  without  feeling  sure  that  in  the 
contest  with  the  conditions  which  may  arise  they 
will  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  in  this 
respect  again  the  Ojai  is  typical  of  the  more  progressive 
regions  of  the  State,  and  it  is  fortunate,  too,  that  the  pro- 
gressive regions  are  so  many  and  widely  distributed  that 
they  can  easily  carry  the  State  as  a  whole  with  them  into 
the  prosperity  which  their  doings  merit  and  will  com- 
mand. 


It  is  proposed  to  inform  the  world  at  the  Chicago  fair 
just  what  California  produces  in  fruits,  and  the  method  to 
be  taken  is  striking  and  somewhat  original.  There  will  be 
"strawberry"  week,  "apricot"  week,  "cherry"  week,  and 
so  on,  making  each  product  conspicuous  and  attractive  in 
turn.    Of  course  due  regard  will  be  had  to  season  and 


opportunity.  But  horticulture  is  not  to  be  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  the  California  exhibit.  Agriculture  will  re- 
ceive due  attention.  It  is  designed  to  add  to  the  vegetable 
exhibit  from  time  to  time  fresh  truck  from  field  and 
garden  that  the  collection  may  be  kept  as  fresh  and  in- 
viting as  possible.  The  California  managers  might  with 
profit  add  a  few  other  show  features  to  the  agricultural  de- 
partment. Why  not  have  an  "onion"  week,  "sugar  beet" 
week,  "potato"' week,  a  "cabbage"  week  and  a  month  or 
more  for  our  giant  squashes  and  gorgeous  watermelons? 


Thk  Inter-Mountain  Stock-Growers'  Association,  re- 
cently in  annual  session  at  Ogden,  passed  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions reciting  that  in  the  western  half  of  the  United  States 
there  are,  exclusive  of  mineral  and  agricultural  lands, 
two  million  square  miles  of  arid  mountain  and  desert  land, 
a  majority  of  which  is  yet  owned  by  the  Government;  that 
under  the  present  laws  on  homesteading  the  Government 
derives  no  revenue  from  the  arid  belt;  that  said  lands  are 
only  useful  for  stock-raising;  that  constant  strife  and  some 
bloodshed  result  from  crowded  pastures  and  the  inability 
of  stockmen  to  secure  property  rights  over  lands  used  un- 
der such  circumstances,  and  Congress  is  asked  to  cede  the 
arid  lands  to  the  various  States  and  Territories,  making 
the  necessary  restrictions  for  the  reservation  of  mining  and 
fertile  lands.  The  resolutions  also  favor  the  admission  of 
the  Territories  as  States  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment; 
the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  the  harmoniz- 
ing of  the  sheep  and  cattle  interests. 


Ok  another  page  may  be  found  full  statements  of  experi- 
ence in  growing  crops  between  trees  in  orchards.  Orchard- 
ists  will  find  the  letters  of  our  correspondents  very  inter- 
esting and  suggestive.  As  to  the  general  policy  of  inter- 
cultures it  must  be  concluded  that  there  is  none;  that  indi- 
vidual practice  must  be  determined  by  local  conditions,  both 
natural  and  commercial,  and  that  these  conditions  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  local  thought  and  inquiry.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  some  who  have  followed  the  practice  for  many 
years  have  abandoned  it  and  in  their  new  orchards  give 
the  whole  ground  to  the  trees.  As  we  read  it,  the  discus- 
sion tends  to  disfavor  the  practice  of  inter-cropping;  at  the 
same  time  there  are  suggestions  which  may  prove  of  direct 
practical  value  to  many  readers  who  have  conditions  under 
which  crops  between  trees  are  likely  to  be  profitable. 

The  Sunset  irrigation  district  at  Selma,  on  the  West 
Side,  has  sold  its  bonds  of  $1,600,000  to  a  London  com- 
pany for  90  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  bid  was  conditioned 
on  the  approval  of  experts  and  attorneys  on  the  plans  and 
acts  of  the  district  The  contract  has  been  let  to  the  Port- 
land Construction  Company  by  its  president,  J.  H.  Smith. 
The  company  agrees  to  put  in  the  works  complete,  in- 
cluding reservoir,  canals,  pumping  station,  pipe  lines,  etc., 
for  $1,380,000.  The  work  is  to  be  done  in  a  workman- 
like manner  under  the  supervision  of  the  district  en- 
gineer. It  is  to  be  commenced  within  60  days,  and  com- 
pleted within  one  year  from  date  of  contract;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  commence  by  June  20,  1893,  and  be  completed 
by  May  1,  1894. 

Secretary  Morton,  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
has  formulated  a  simple  and  inexpensive  plan  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  signal  service  of  the  weather  bureau.  His 
idea  is  to  have  all  fast  mail  trains  carry  a  complete  set  of 
signal  flags,  which  are  to  be  displayed  to  indicate  the 
character  of  the  weather  to  be  expected  within  the  coming 
twenty-four  hours.  By  this  method  small  villages  can  be 
supplied  with  weather  indications  as  completely  as  large 
cities  are  now  supplied  by  telegraph  with  little,  if  any  ex- 
pense, to  the  government. 


The  potato  market  gives  more  than  fair  promise  of  re- 
maining in  excellent  condition  for  some  time  to  come. 
Prices  recently  took  a  sharp  turn  upward,  though  a  break 
occurred  last  week.  But  conditions  are  excellent  for  high 
prices  and  the  market  has  therefore  again  assumed  a  very 
firm  tone.  The  reason  is  mainly  in  the  short  supply  and 
the  expectation  that  the  coming  yield  will  be  short. 
Unless  the  area  should  be  unexpectedly  increased  by  late 
planting  good  prices  will  be  the  rule  from  now  on. 

Our  good  friends  of  southern  California  point  with 
pardonable  pride  to  a  published  statement  that  46  per 
cent  of  the  total  orchard  area  of  the  State  is  in  seven 
southern  counties.  Southern  California  has  indeed  made 
gigantic  progress  in  the  fruit  industry.  People  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  are  also  getting  along  very  well. 


For  people  who  were  said  to  be  "  in  the  dumps  "  over 
the  orange-market  situation,  the  people  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia seem  to  be  looking  and  doing  pretty  well.  Oranges 
have  been  going  forward  very  rapidly,  and  the  market  is 
said  to  be  improving.  So  far  about  3500  carloads  have 
been  shipped,  and  many  more  are  to  follow. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Competition  in  freight  carriage  between  the  Atlantic 
Coast  and  California  has  at  last  been  established,  and,  we 
are  led  to  believe,  it  has  come  to  stay.  It  has  been  brought 
about  not  by  creation  of  new  lines  of  transportation  but 
through  revival  of  old  lines — by  removal  of  the  barriers 
which  for  many  years  have  all  but  closed  the  highway  of 
the  seas.  Within  the  past  few  months  a  line  of  clipper 
ships  to  sail  between  San  Francisco  and  New  York  has 
been  established,  and  within  the  past  few  weeks  lines  of 
steamers  have  been  put  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
sides  of  the  continent  connecting  with  the  railroad  which 
spans  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  An  organization  of  San 
Francisco  merchants,  known  as  the  Traffic  Association,  is 
back  of  both  these  enterprises,  and  in  this  backing  lies 
their  promise  of  stability.  By  the  clipper  line  heavy 
freights  are  brought  around  Cape  Horn  at  rates  reduced 
from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  trans- 
continental rail  schedules  which  have  heretofore  ruled; 
and  by  the  steamer  line,  via  the  Isthmus,  goods  are 
brought  (almost  on  railroad  time)  at  rates  reduced  from 
forty  Id  sixty  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  old  rail 
schedules. 

When  these  water  lines  were  proposed,  the  railroad  men 
laughed  the  scheme  to  scorn;  but  sneers  have  given  place 
to  deep  concern  and  they  are  now  trying  to  crush  out  the 
new  competition  by  sweeping  reductions  in  the  old 
schedules.  The  new  railroad  rates  were  announced  last 
week,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  San  Francisco 
shippers  will  be  so  wanting  in  sense  and  wanting  in  nerve 
as  to  accept  them  and  abandon  the  sea  rivals  which  have 
forced  the  reduction.  The  plan  of  the  railroad  managers 
is  to  cut  rates  below  the  line  of  profit  for  the  sea  routes 
and  thus  to  drive  the  latter  from  the  field.  In  this  efibrt 
they  are  prepared  to  run  for  a  long  time  at  a  loss,  for  they 
could  soon  make  up  this  loss  by  restoring  the  old  or 
making  higher  rates  when  the  sea  competition  is  destroyed. 
This  scheme  is  based  upon  the  calculation  that  the  rail- 
roads are  rich,  while  the  sea-route  companies  are  poor, 
and  that,  in  a  losing  fight,  the  former  can  stand  out  longer 
than  the  latter.  Looking  the  situation  squarely  in  the 
face,  the  Traffic  Association,  speaking  for  some  hundreds 
of  merchants  who  are  large  shippers,  declares  that  the  sea 
routes  will  be  maintained  in  spite  of  the  railroad  cut,  and 
that  the  men  back  of  the  ships  are  able  to  hold  out  and 
fight  as  loug  as  the  men  back  of  the  railroads.  Thus 
matters  stand.  It  is  a  clear  contest  between  the  com- 
mercial element  of  San  Francisco  and  the  railroads;  and 
the  nerve  of  the  former  and  the  financial  resources  of  both 
are  in  the  balance. 

The  methods  by  which  the  relatively  cheap  sea  routes 
have  for  many  years  been  blockaded  in  the  interest  of  the 
rail  routes  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers;  but 
we  will  run  briefly  over  the  facts  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  not  be  fully  informed.  The  clipper  route  around 
Cape  Horn  has  been  "  protected "  in  the  interest  of  the 
transcontinental  roads  by  half  a  dozen  methods.  Some 
clipper  lines  have  been  paid  to  go  out  of  business;  others 
have  been  paid  to  hold  their  rates  up  to  practical  equality 
with  rail  rates;  others  have  been  paid  to  limit  the  number 
of  ships  employed  in  the  trade;  and  in  the  cases  where  all 
methods  of  subsidization  have  failed,  the  navigators 
have  been  driven  from  business  by  a  ruinous  sea  competi- 
tion operated  under  subsidy  from  the  railroads.  How 
much  has  been  paid  by  the  railroads  to  thus  render  the 
Cape  Horn  route  valueless  to  the  Pacific  Coast  has  not 
been  exposed,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sum  has 
been  great — probably  far  in  the  millions.  An  indication 
of  how  the  navigating  companies  make  money  lies  in  the 
fact  that  those  firms  which  have  dispatched  the  fewest 
ships  are  the  firms  which  have  become  most  wealthy. 

Obstruction  of  the  Isthmus  route  has  been  easy.  For 
many  years  (and  until  within  the  past  few  weeks)  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  has  had  a  special  arrangement 
for  freight  carriage  with  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  No 
other  steamer  line  has  been  able  to  ship  across  the 
Isthmus  excepting  upon  terms  of  great  disadvantage,  and 
the  practical  result  has  been  a  monopoly  by  the  Pacific 
Mail.  To  close  this  channel  competition  the  railroads 
had  only  to  deal  with  the  Mail  Co.,  and  an  arrangement 
was  effected  by  which  the  last-named  company  held  rates 
up  equal  to  the  rail  rates,  the  condition  of  this  engage- 
ment being  that  the  Pacific  Mail  should  be  paid  monthly 
a  cash  subsidy  of  $75,000.  For  many  years  and  until 
recently  this  sum  was  actually  paid  each  month  by  the 
railroads  to  the  Pacific  Mail. 

This,  in  brief,  was  the  way  the  railroads,  built  largely 
by  govermental  bounty,  have  fenced  out  comptetition. 
Of  course,  the  public  has  had  to  supply  the  funds  for  its 
own  oppression.  It  has  paid,  in  the  form  of  excessive 
freight  charges,  every  dollar  of  the  en«(Dious  sums  which 
have  gone  for  the  subsidization  of  the  clipper  lines  and  of 


the  Pacific  Mail  Co. — not  to  mention  other  vast  sums 
which  have  been  applied  to  purposes  not  more  legiti- 
mate. 

That  the  people  of  a  great  State  should  for  a  decade  and 
a  half  have  endured  such  oppression  is  one  of  the  sur- 
prising facts  of  American  history.  The  people  of  Califor- 
have  for  fifteen  years  suffered  with  patience  impositions 
and  humiliations  greater  than  those  which  roused  the 
American  colonies  to  rebellion  and  war  a  century  ago. 
There  can  be  no  explanation  of  this  long  endurance 
creditable  to  the  spirit  of  our  people. 


As  to  the  outcome  of  the  fight  between  the  transconti- 
nental roads  and  the  Traffic  Association  there  would  be  no 
question  if  the  lines  of  transportation  within  the  State, 
connecting  San  Francisco  with  the  interior,  were  independ- 
ent. But  they  are  not  independent;  they  are  practically 
under  the  same  ownership  as  the  transcontinental  lines, 
and  will  be  operated  in  the  interest  of  these  lines  and 
against  the  Traffic  Association.  In  a  morning  paper  (we 
write  on  the  26th)  it  is  reported  that  local  rates  are  about 
to  be  raised  "  to  make  up  for  the  cut  in  through  rates." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  so  much  to  make  up  for  the 
cut  in  through  rates  as  to  prevent  goods,  brought  from 
New  York  by  sea,  from  getting  into  the  interior.  The 
policy  will  be  to  make  the  sea  rate  to  San  Francisco  with 
the  rail  rate  from  San  Francisco,  say  to  Fresno,  greater 
than  the  direct  rate  from  the  East  to  Fresno.  The  local 
rate  will  be  manipulated  to  overcome  the  saving  in  bring- 
ing goods  by  sea.  Of  what  profit  will  it  be  to  the  farmer 
at  Kern  that  freights  are  brought  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  at  a  saving  of  forty  per  cent  of  the  old  rate,  if 
the  charges  from  San  Francisco  to  Bakersfield  are  ad- 
vanced to  cover  this  forty  per  cent? 

In  our  judgment  there  is  but  one  way  to  make  the  sea 
competition  effective  as  far  as  the  general  public  is  con- 
cerned, or  to  make  it  a  permanent  thing,  and  that  is  to  es- 
tablish independent  and  competitive  lines  of  transport 
between  San  Francisco  and  the  interior.  This  we  believe 
to  be  absolutely  essential  to  the  relief  of  California  from 
the  evils  of  railroad  monopoly ;  and  it  is  because  the 
Traffic  Association  thus  conceives  the  situation  that 
we  have  faith  in  its  ability  to  accomplish  results. 
Having  brought  into  the  field  a  competitor  for  the  carriage 
of  freights  between  the  east  and  west  extremes  of  the  con- 
tinent, it  is  now  undertaking  the  equally  important  work 
of  creating  interior  competition  in  California.  Success  of 
this  effort  is  essential  to  the  permanent  success  of  the 
first. 

It  is  almost  waste  of  words  to  point  out  how  important 
a  thing  it  is,  as  related  to  the  material  interests  of  Cali- 
fornia, that  these  great  schemes  should  be  carried  out  as 
they  are  planned.  The  diff^erence  between  the  rates  of 
freight  heretofore  exacted  and  the  lesser  rates  which  an 
all-round  competition  would  enforce,  ought  to  make  the 
difference  between  the  profit  and  loss  account  of  many  a 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valley  farmer.  The  bene- 
fits of  a  competitive  system  of  transportation  would  be 
widespread,  reaching  every  community  in  the  State  and 
relating  themselves  to  the  interests  of  every  producer. 
The  cause  of  the  Traffic  Association  is,  therefore,  the 
cause  of  the  people. 

The  project  upon  which  the  Traffic  Association  is  just 
now  at  work,  is  the  creation  of  a  competitive  line 
of  transportation  between  San  Francisco  and  the 
San  Joaquin  valley.  Two  plans  are  talked  about, 
one  an  all-rail  line  from  the  city  to  Bakersfield ; 
another,  a  water  line  between  the  city  and  Stock- 
ton with  a  rail  connection  from  that  point  to  Bakersfield. 
A  competent  engineer  estimates  the  cost  of  the  line  from 
San  Francisco  to  Bakersfield,  a  distance  of  316  miles,  at$5,- 
773,294,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $18,270  ber  mile.  The 
estimated  cost  from  San  Francisco  to  Stockton,  at  the  rate 
of  $33,456  per  mile,  is  $2,910,684.  This  leaves  the  estimated 
cost  from  Stockton  to  Bakersfied,  $2,862,610.  The  dis- 
tance from  Stockton  to  Bakersfield  is  figured  at  229  miles, 
which  makes  the  average  cost  of  construction  from  Stock- 
ton $12,500  per  mile.  These  estimates  are  based  through- 
out on  a  "first-class  roadbed— laid  with  sixty-pound  steel 
rails  on  gravel  ballast — and  includes  all  necessary  side- 
tracks, depots,  coal  chutes,  turn  tables,  etc." 

The  engineer  (Mr.  Kennedy)  found  that  the  resources 
which  would  be  tributary  to  a  line  through  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  would  be  "vast  both  in  extent  and  variety." 
At  another  place  in  his  report,  Mr.  Kennedy  says: 

There  can  be  no  manner  of  question  that  such  a  country, 
even  in  its  present  very  imperfectly  developed  state,  compared 
with  what  is  capable  of  being  made,  will  be  amply  suflScient  to 
support  your  railroad,  were  it  ever  constructed  more  especially 
on  such  favorable  grades  and  with  such  short  mileage  to  tide 
water  from  all  portions  of  the  Sacromento  and  San  Joaquin 
valleys,  and  with  such  low  capitalization  as  will  be  required  to 
construct  the  proposed  system,  which  can  be  extended  as 
needed  by  branch  lines  to  reach  any  point  desired  in  either 
valley,  at  a  cost  not  probably  exceeding  in  any  case  over  irom 


ten  thousand  to  twelve  thousand  dollars  per  mile  and  many  of 
them  for  even  less. 

A  member  of  the  Traffic  Association  in  this  city  has  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  one  of  Stockton's  representative  citi- 
zens in  reference  to  the  proposed  railroad  through  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  between  Stockton  and  Bakersfield,  speak- 
ing of  this  letter  a  few  days  back  he  said: 

My  correspondent  writes  that  the  idea  is  taking  like  wildfire 
in  Stockton.  He  also  writes  that  throughout  the  valleys  it  is 
considered  to  be  the  best  business  proposition  in  sight.  That 
is  my  idea  of  it  and  I  am  perfectly  familiar  with  the  valley. 
A  road  from  Stockton  to  Bakersfield  can  be  cheaply  built  and 
cheaply  operated.  By  this  I  don't  mean  poorly  constructed  or 
poorly  operated,  but  that  the  cost  of  constructing  and  operating 
a  first-class  road  between  Stockton  and  Bakersfield  would  be. 
relatively,  very  low.  The  slope  is  toward  navigable  water.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  wheat  can  be  moved  at  $1  per  ton  from 
Bakersfield  or  Fresno  to  Stockton  at  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 
The  railroad  is  the  thing  needed  for  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 
Once  constructed,  it  must  and  will  be  operated.  It  has  that 
advantage  over  canals  that  it  is  open  all  the  way  from  the 
head  of  the  valley  to  Stockton  the  year  round,  and  it  will 
commend  itself  to  investors  because  its  construction  involves 
no  question  of  uncertain  operation  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
T:ie  first  section  to  be  constructed  will  at  once  earn  an  income. 
Every  added  section  will  reach  into  business-producing  couq- 
try,  which  has  the  present  advantage  of  traffic  already  in  ex- 
istence. The  bonded  indebtedness  would  be  very  low.  In  this 
there  would  be  a  large  advantage  over  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company. 

The  Traffic  Association  is  of  course  greatly  encouraged 
by  such  evidences  of  popular  interest  as  this.  It  proposes 
to  go  at  the  scheme  in  earnest,  and  the  first  step  will  be 
an  investigation  by  a  committee  of  the  Association  to 
ascertain  what  the  people  of  the  valley  are  willing  to  do 
for  their  own  benefit,  acting  in  conjunction  with  citizens 
of  San  Francisco. 

In  the  proposed  use  of  the  river-way  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Stockton  as  a  link  in  a  system  of  competitive 
transport,  there  is  the  suggestion  of  opportunities  long 
neglected.  We  make  small  use  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  rivers  as  transportation  highways,  and  have 
looked  on  with  scarcely  a  protest  while  their  beds  have 
been  filled  up  with  mining  debris.  This  neglect  has  of 
course  been  highly  satisfactory  to  the  railroad  managers, 
for  the  destruction  of  our  navigable  water-ways  means  the 
elimination  of  the  most  formidable  of  all  competitors  in 
freight  carriage.  Viewed  in  their  relationship  to  trans- 
portation alone,  our  navigable  rivers  are  worth  untold 
millions  to  the  people  of  California.  Their  very  existence, 
even  if  no  wheel  ever  disturbed  their  waters,  is  of  im- 
mense value  as  a  check  upon  railroad  extortion.  Examine 
the  schedules  of  railroad  rates  in  this  (and  in  every  other) 
State  in  connection  with  the  maps,  and  you  will  find  rail 
rates  cheapest  where  there  is  water  competition.  This 
is  a  fact  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  our  peo- 
ple, and  especially  those  whose  interests  lie  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin. 

The  general  government  assumes  the  duty  of  looking 
after  navigable  waters  ;  and  the  fact  that  our  rivers  have 
been  allowed  to  fill  up  is  due,  possibly,  to  the  interest 
which  a  powerful  element  in  our  business  and  political 
life  has  had  in  their  destruction,  and  it  is  time — high 
time,  for  if  nothing  is  done  it  will  soon  be  too  late — to  stir 
up  the  government  respecting  our  streams.  Within  a  few 
days  the  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  will  visit 
California  to  examine  into  questions  at  issue  between  the 
rival  ports  of  Santa  Monica  and  San  Pedro,  and,  further, 
to  look  into  "  California  river  improvement,  existing  and 
proposed,"  Referring  to  this  visit,  the  Sacramento 
Record-Union  makes  a  good  suggestion,  as  follows: 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  committee  will  desire  to  go  up 
both  streams,  and  there  should  therefore  be  made  immediate 
arrangements  to  that  end.  It  should  be  arranged  that  the 
committee  may  be  accompanied  not  only  by  United  States 
engineers  but  by  practical  business  men  who  are  fully  advised 
concerning  the  streams.  We  have  all  proper  respect  for  engi- 
neers, and  especially  those  of  the  army,  nevertheless  they  are 
proverbially  slow,  their  education  is  technical,  and  rarely  are 
thev  informed  as  to  commercial  conditions  and  needs. 

We  suggest  that  oflScial  and  commercial  bodies  of  the  river 
counties  and  towns  should  at  once  proceed  to  secure  a  small 
but  thoroughly  representative  committee  to  appear  before  the 
Senate  Committee  and  ask  leave  to  escort  them  on  a  visitation 
to  the  Sacramento  river  from  its  mouth  to  Red  Bluff.  The 
missionary  work  that  can  be  done  by  such  procedure  will  be  of 
incalculable  value.  The  make-up  of  the  committee  indicates 
strength,  good  judgment  and  fair  play  as  the  rules  of  its  action. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  are  not  even  possible  on 
a  basis  of  misinformation  or  when  there  is  a  lack  of  informa- 
tion. 

This  suggestion  is  both  timely  and  wise.  It  would  be  a 
great  oversight  to  allow  this  committee  to  come  and  go 
without  gaining  the  fullest  knowledge  both  of  our  resources 
and  necessities  in  the  matter  of  inland  water  transporta- 
tion.   

Thb  fruit-growers  of  San  Jose  and  vicinity  will  meet  in 
San  Jose,  May  6th,  for  the  important  purpose  of  electing 
directors  of  the  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange.  Other  in- 
teresting matters  will  come  before  the  convention.  All 
frait-growers  are  invited  to  attend. 
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To  Our  Readers. 

Any  reader  of  the  Rdbal  Pbess  will  do  the  publisher 
a  favor  by  sending  in  a  list  of  his  or  her  neighbors  who 
are  not,  but  who  ought  to  be,  regular  subscribers  of  the 
paper.  We  will  send  to  all  addresses  thus  furnished 
sample  copies  of  the  Rubal  free  of  charge. 

To  any  subscriber  of  the  Rural— or  member  of  his 
family — who  will  undertake  to  act  as  local  agent  in  the 
matter  of  getting  new  subscriptions,  and  of  collecting  from 
old  ones,  we  will  allow  liberal  cash  commissions. 

If  any  subscriber  of  the  Eukal  will  send  us  three  new 
names  with  cash  for  one  year  in  advance  ($2.40  each)  his 
own  subscription  will  be  credited  one  year  on  our  books. 
Or,  if  he  will  send  us  one  new  name  with  payment  in  ad- 
vance for  one  year,  we  will  advance  his  own  subscription 
four  months. 

We  will  gladly  communicate  with  and  give  further  di- 
rections to  any  of  our  readers  who  would  like  to  co-operate 
with  us  in  extending  the  circle  of  Rural  subscribera.  Re- 
cent improvements  in  the  paper  are  turning  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  it,  and  the  business  of  bringing  in  new 
names  is  easier  than  ever  before. 

Weekly  Crop  Report. 

James  A.  Barwick,  Director  of  the  State  Weather  Serv- 
ice, has  received  the  lollowing  crop  reports  from  volunteer 
observers  throughout  the  State  for  the  week  ending  April 
24,  1893: 

Ala"-eda  (Livermore)— Prospects  for  crops  continue 
good.  Tne  li^ht  rain  of  Friday  night  did  much  good  to 
all  kinds  of  fruits,  grains  and  grasses. 

Amador— Ttit  trees  are  loaded  with  fruit  blossoms  in 
the  valley,  and  now  that  the  d  inger  of  frost  has  nearly 
passed  a  plentiful  crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  is  almost  a  sure 
thing. 

Butte — On  the  high  groun'l  around  Chico  there  will  be  a 
fair  average  crop  of  grain.  Fruit,  with  the  exception  of 
apricots  and  almonds,  will  be  a  fine  yield. 

Calaveras — Early  fruit  trees  are  heavily  loaded,  and  an 
abundant  crop  is  anticipated.  Continued  wet  weather  has 
been  the  cause  of  many  bare  fi;lds  which  heretofore  at  this 
season  of  the  year  were  robed  in  green,  later  on  to  bear  a 
golden  harvest. 

Colusa— Th^  fruit  so  far  shows  good,  except  a  few 
places  where  seeoage  water  is  killing  the  trees.  Grain  on 
the  flit  lands  looks  nincHed  and  yellnw  and  is  stripping  up 
without  stooHng.  (W  Uiams) — The  weather  has  been  bene- 
ficial to  growing  crops. 

El  Dorado —  The  peach  crop  of  the  upper  foothill  belt 
will  be  light.  Piums  and  prunes  are  in  full  blossom,  with 
good  promise.  Cherries  are  not  yet  in  full  bloom,  but  a 
large  crop  is  expected. 

Fresno — Dry  northwest  winds  all  the  week,  with  temper- 
ature 5°  Delow  normal  Grain  is  not  damaged,  but  devel- 
opment is  retarded.  Rain  is  needed.  Fruit  and  vines  are 
ail  »ight. 

Kern — The  first  crop  of  alfalfa  is  ready  for  cutting. 

Lake— TWmgi  look  very  well,  but  would  be  greatly 
heloed  by  rain. 

Los  Angeles — Warm  weather  has  advanced  fruits.  Hay, 
graift,  peaches,  plums  and  prunes  promise  well.  Rain 
would  help  grain  on  high  land. 

Mariposa — Prospects  are  good  for  a  fair  crop  of  peaches 
and  ap  icots.  The  fruit  already  shows  quite  large  and  is 
safe  from  frosts.    Apple  trees  are  coming  into  bloom. 

Monterey — Crop  prospscts  nevir  better,  and  farmers  pre- 
dict a  bountiful  harvest. 

Orange — A  good  deal  of  land  is  being  devoted  to  pea- 
nuts tnis  spring,  despite  the  discouragement  of  the  p  ist 
year,  although  average  prices  bring  good  returns  to  the 
growers. 

Red  Blu^—\J%\A  showers  at  the  end  of  the  week  came 
just  in  time  to  complete  plowing.  Everything  is  favorable 
for  abundant  crops. 

San  Bernardino  (Chino) — The  weather  is  clear  and 
pleasant  and  getting  warmer.  T,he  beet  crop  on  the  Chino 
ranch  is  improving  in  appearance  each  day.  (Redlandsj — 
Has -cutting  has  commenced  in  Moreno  Valley. 

San  Diego — Beyond  Box  Spring  iDOuntains  the  hay  and 
grain  yielu  will  be  an  eno>mous  one. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (Simmler) — Grains  are  looking  fine 
and  a  good  yield  is  expected.  Grass  is  abundant  and 
cattle  getting  fat.  (Shandon)— More  rain  is  needed  for 
late  grain,  but  we  fear  the  effec's  on  the  earlier  now  that  it 
has  bfgun  to  head  out.  A  thunderstorm  with  hail  and 
rain  on  Saturday  lasted  twenty  minutes.  Apricots  are  going 
to  be  scarce,  other  fruit  seems  to  be  doing  well,  as  are  all 
croDS  exreot'hose  on  low  abode  soil. 

Santa  Barbara — Drying  winds  are  somewhat  injuring 
grain.    P'ruit  profpects  are  good. 

Santa  C'ara — Prunes  hive  set  well.  Peaches  will  not 
be  as  plentilul  as  was  at  first  thought,  vet  on  the  whole  the 
fruit  outlook  is  good,  and  around  Los  Gatos  the  outlook  for 
good  crops  was  never  better.  (Mountain  View) — Little 
if  any  damage  done  to  the  fruit  by  last  storms  and  light 
frosts  th  It  followed.  Prunes  and  cherries  are  showing  re- 
markably well,  and  the  peach  and  apricot  crops  promise  to 
be  large. 

Siskiyou  (Yreka) — The  present  season  promises  to  be 
a  very  good  for  a  I  irge  yield  of  app'es  and  pears,  as  the 
continued  cold  weather  has  kept  fruit  back  to  escape  the 
early  sprinc  frosts. 

Solano  (Vacaville)— The  prospect  at  this  time  is  for  a 
light  crop  of  apricots,  a  fair  crop  of  peaches  and  a  very 


full  crops  of  other  fruits.  Cherries  will  move  in  about  ten 
days. 

Sonoma— weather  the  past  week  has  been  beneficial 

to  all  crops. 

Stanislaus  (Turlock)— The  continued  dry  weather  is  not 
beneficial  to  the  grain  crop.  Volunteer  rye  is  in  bloom, 
and  winter-sown  is  heading  out;  all  grain  is  growing 
rapidly. 

Sutter— h\\  crops  were  benefitted  by  the  temperature 
and  sunshine. 

Tulare  (Lemoore)— Wheat  not  irrigated  was  damaged 
by  the  winds  of  this  week. 

Ventura  (Hueneme) — Indications  point  to  a  crop  of 
350,000  centals  of  barley,  compared  with  295,000  last 
sea<;on. 

Yolo—1\i^  shower  of  Friday  night  will  benefit  the  young 
grain  and  materially  imorove  the  crop  prospects. 

Yuba  (Wheatland)— The  rain  has  greatly  assisted  plow- 
ing, as  the  surface  of  the  ground' was  becoming  crusted. 
The  weather  has  been  favorable,  and  everything  making 
rapid  growth.  (Marysville) — From  present  appearances 
the  strawberry  ctop  will  be  large  and  of  an  exceptionally 
good  quality. 

temperature  and  rainfall. 

Mean,  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  and  rain- 
fall for  the  week  ending  April  24,  1893: 
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The  Freight  War. 


The  Southern  Pac'fic  railroad  has  issued  its  new  East- 
bound  tran»'*ontinental  tariff,  and  thus  practically  makes 
war  on  the  Panama  road  and  its  allied  steamship  com- 
panies. The  new  North  American  steamship  line  from  this 
city  to  Panama,  backed  largely  by  local  capital,  and  op- 
erated in  connection  with  the  Panama  road  and  the 
Columbian  steamship  line,  had  cut  so  heavily  into 
Southern  Pacific  traflBc  that  through  freights  are  reduced 
by  the  latter  in  the  hope  of  driving  the  new  competitors 
from  the  field.  The  new  East-bound  rail  rates  are  as  fol- 
lows, per  100  pounds: 

To  New  York — Raes,  65  cents;  borax,  30  cents;  California 
wine  in  wood,  30  cents;  California  wine  in  glass,  50  cents;  Cali 
f  jrnia  chamoagne  $1  55;  brandy  in  wood,  60  cents;  wool  in 
grease,  75  cents;  wool,  scoured,  $1  10. 

To  Hartford,  Conn. — Wool  in  grease,  88  cents;  wool,  scoured, 
$1  23. 

To  Boston,  Mass. — Wool,  in  grease,  89i  cents;  wool,  scoured, 
$1  24i. 

To  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Wool  in  grease,  less  than  carload,  90 
cents;  carloads,  85  cents;  wool,  scoured,  less  than  carload, 
$1  25;  carload,  $1  20. 

To  Baliimore,  Md. — Wool  in  grease,  less  than  carload,  $1; 
carloads,  97  cents;  wool,  scoured,  leas  than  carload,  $1  36;  car- 
loads, $1  32. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  also  made  a  heavy  cut  in 
freights  from  New  York  to  Oalifornia  terminal  points. 


Three  Dollars  Too  Little. 

To  THE  Editor: — Tn  the  article— "Campbell  Fruit 
Growers' Union''— published  in  your  issue  of  April  22d, 
there  was  a  mistake  under  the  subhead  "Providing  for  Ex- 
penses." The  correct  sentence  should  read,  "There  was  re- 
served the  sum  of  $4  50  per  green  ton  on  all  fruit  dried;" 
etc.,  not  $1  50  as  it  now  reads.  I  find  this  mistake  is 
mine.  F.  M.  Righter. 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  April  24,  1893. 


Poland-Chinas. 

Thomas  Waite  of  Perkins,  Sacramento  county,  has  just 
received  an  extra  specimen  of  the  breed  from  Messrs.  S.  E. 
Shellenberger  &  Co.,  Camden,  O.,  the  well-known  swine- 
gr  iwers.  The  Breeders'  Gazette  of  Chicago,  in  its  issue  of 
April  i2th,  says:  "Ttiis  shipment  will  be  a  worthy  addi- 
tion to  the  great  State  of  California." 

The  beet  crop  on  the  Chino  ranch  is  improving  in  ap- 
pearance every  day  now.  Although  a  good  many  fields 
had  to  be  replanted,  th'i  second  planting  in  almost  every 
case  is  coming  on  so  vigorously  and  strong  with  a  good 
stand  that  a  heavy  yield  is  well  assured.  A  few  fields  on 
the  extreme  east  part  of  the  ranch  will  be  light  tonnage, 
but  they  are  a  small  percentage  of  the  crop. 

The  Haggin  Sale  of  trotting,  harness,  draft  and  work 
horses  will  take  place  Thursday  and  Friday,  May  4th  and 
5th,  at  the  sales  yards,  this  city,  corner  of  Market  street 
and  Van  Ness  avenue.  A  feature  of  the  event  will  be 
offerings  of  Mexican  and  Shetland  ponies,  which  are  de- 
scribed as  particularly  desirable  stock.  The  sale  will  no 
doubt  attract  much  interest  and  good  attendance.  The 
stock  will  be  on  exhibition  at  saleyard  on  and  after  April 
30th. 


Gleanings. 

San  Diego  sends  East  this  year  100  carloads  of  oranges,  under  a 
San  Diego  brand. 

Eureka  the  other  day  shipped  to  San  Franci"!co  14,300  pounds  of 
butter,  and  it  was  a  poor  day  at  that,  Dairymen  are  placiog  tbeir 
butter  in  keg?,  owing  to  low  prices. 

Answer  to  Impertinent:— No,  the  "naval"  review  at  Fortress 
Monroe  has  no  connection  with  any  orange  show.  No  more  than 
fruit.grower  Hatch  has  with  the  poultry  business. 

Poultry  shipments  from  Lompoc  valley  during  1892  were  as  fol- 
lows: 874  dozen  live  (owls  at  $4  50  per  dozen.  $393^;  64,292  dozen 
pggs  at  18  cents  per  dozen,  $11,572.56;  total,  $15,505.56.  Very  good 
for  a  starter. 

The  next  leap  year  will  be  1896,  and  then  it  will  be  eight  years 
before  another.  The  year  1900  will  not  be  a  leap  year.  The  year  is 
365  days  and  six  hours  long,  less  eleven  minutes.  The  eleven  min- 
utes amount  to  one  day  in  400  years,  when  leap  year  is  dispensed 
with.    The  year  1900  will,  therefore,  not  be  a  leap  year. 

The  State  of  Washington  offers  an  independent  sugar  bounty  of 
one  cent  per  pound.  People  up  there  do  not  propose  to  lake  chances 
on  receal  of  the  Federal  bounty.  They  have  sand  enough  to  raise 
any  kind  of  sugar. 

One  day's  receipts  of  eggs  in  New  York  recently  comprised  of  541 
barrels  and  25,641  cises,  tlie  largest  ever  received  therein  a  single  day. 
-So  great  was  the  demand  that  prices  did  not  fail  to  exceed  one-quarter 
of  a  cent  in  any  case. 

The  Southern  Pacific  announces  a  round-trip  rate  to  the  World's 
Fair  ol  $100.  (or  which  all  should  fall  down  and  be  gra'eful.  It  might 
have  been  $iooo,  though  to  be  sure  Mr.  PuMman  and  his  gentlemanly 
porters  will  do  their  best  to  make  up  the  difference. 

Poultry-raising  has  been  greatly  stimulated  in  Ontario,  and 
many  people  are  going  into  the  bu  iness.  One  ambitious  fancier  se- 
curfd  a  coop  of  twenty-five  fowls  one  night,  but  in  his  haste  forgot  to 
notify  the  owner.    A  policeman  restored  the  fellow's  memory. 

John  Wanamaker,  of  dry  goods  and  Sunday-school  fame — to  say 
nothing  of  Columbia!  stamps — is  "rioing"  California.  Among  other 
things,  he  has  ordered  an  entire  carload  of  palms  and  shrubbery  from 
the  Coronado  nurseries,  to  be  used  in  beautifying  bis  private  grounds 
in  Philadelphia. 

The  entire  press  of  the  country  is  oatriotically  agitated  over  the 
fact  that  the  Italian  Minister,  Biron  Fava,  "kissed  Mrs.  Cleveland's 
hand  on  the  White  House  .=teps."  Well,  where  would  you  expect 
the  gallant  Baron  to  pay  his  oscillatory  compliments  to  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land?   Behind  the  kitchen  door? 

More  wool  is  being  handled  in  San  Diego  county  the  present  sea- 
son than  in  any  previous  year,  as  a  special  effort  is  being  made  to 
bring  wool  from  the  adjoining  counties  of  Orange,  Riverside  and  San 
Bernardino.  The  price  ranges  (rom  8  to  12  cents  a  pound.  Much 
is  being  baled  for  rail  shipment  to  Boston. 

The  Napa  cannery  is  b°ing  prepared  for  work  by  F.  H.  Green, 
formerly  of  the  Oakland  Preserving  Company.  The  first  fruit  canned 
will  tie  cherries,  and  work  will  be  commenced  on  them  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  ready.  Cans  have  been  ordered  for  15,000  cases  of  fruit. 
The  prospect  is  good  for  a  successful  .season. 

Enormous  as  were  the  crowds  which  fiocked  to  the  Mechanics' 
Pavilion  lor  the  late  northern  Citrus  Fiir,  the  receipts  barely  balance 
the  expenditure.  The  income  was  $56,000  and  the  expenses  were 
onlv  $70  less.  Nevertheless  the  exhibition  was  a  conspicuous  suc- 
ce?s.    The  balance  is  sm ill,  but  it  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 

The  Pomona  Progress  has  telegraphic  advices  that  another  carload 
of  navel  oranges  shipped  to  Liverpool,  England,  from  the  Pomona 
valley  have  sold  for  $3  65  per  box,  and  would  have  brought  belter 
prices  but  for  the  lacl  that  England  is  well  supplied  with  Mediterra- 
netin  fruit  at  prices  that  the  Pomona  fruit  brought.  Growers  will  get 
$1.60  per  box  clear  profit. 

A  Napa  paper  says:  "  W.  G.  Raney,  the  newly  appointed  post- 
master at  Moniicello,  is  the  holier  of  lottery  ticket  No.  41,266,  the 
one  that  draws  $15,000. "  Mr.  Raney  plainly  wiM  be  in  position  to 
render  distinguished  and  meritorious  service  to  Uncle  Sim  in  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  lottery  law,  which  forbids  transmission  of  lottery 
matter  through  the  mails. 

Senator  Stanford  has  now  the  largest  vineyard  not  only  in  Cal- 
ifornia, but  in  the  world.  He  has  3500  acres  in  bearing  vines,  and 
it  is  troubling  him  to  find  ce  lar  room  lor  his  wine  and  brandy.  He 
has  decided  to  build  a  comp'eie  celLir  and  warehouse  at  Port  Costa, 
near  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  The  new  buildings  are  to  be  on 
the  edge  of  deep  water,  to  facilitate  the  shipping  of  wines  and 
brandies. 

Lera  Valley,  in  B'ue  Rock  road  district,  west  of  the  Indian 
reservation  in  Round  Valley,  Mendocino  county,  has  a  sixteen-year- 
old  girl  hunter.  She  has  killed  within  the  pist  twelve  months,  with 
her  r  fle,  eighteen  deer,  two  large  hear,  one  panther,  eight  frxes  and 
numeious  cats  and  a  considerable  variety  of  small  game.  But  trapping 
is  what  the  young  lady  dotes  on,  and  she  mikes  a  neat  little  sum  by 
the  sale  of  the  fur  of  the  animals  thus  taken. 

The  town  of  Sanger  possesses  a  weather  prophet — Prof.  Tomas 
O'Ramcs — who  out-Wigginses  Wiggins.  An  admiring  friend  writes 
to  a  local  paper  that  he  has  accurately  predicted  all  the  storms  since 
November,  '92,  beginning  with  the  cyclone  which  elected  Cleveland. 
Tomas  O' Ramos  ('unny  wav  to  spell  an  Irishman's  name)  deserves  a 
niche  in  the  dusty  temp'e  of  fame  along  with  those  ot  er  able  and 
celebrated  gentlemen,  Dinks  Bjtts,  Pottsdam  Sims,  Hoke  Smith 
and  Pneumatic  Tired  Jenkins,  who  are  curios  themselves. 

A  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Orange  growers  held  at  Riverside  Ust 
Saturday,  resulted  in  the  first  steps  toward  organization  for  securing 
and  maintaining  p-ices  for  the  orange  crop  of  1894.  A  board  of  trus- 
tees, eleven  in  number,  was  appointed  10  incrrporate  the  organization, 
which  will  be  known  as  the  Riverside  Fruit  Exchange.  The  general 
phn  of  organizition  is  similar  to  the  p  an  formulated  by  the  meeting 
recently  held  in  Pomona.  All  orange  growsrs  in  southern  California 
have  agreed  upon  the  same  plan,  and  general  organization  is  ex- 
pected. 

The  Santa  Clara  County  Floral  Society  met  Saturday  last  for  the 
purpose  of  rompleling  arrangements  for  the  first  spring  floral  exhibit. 
Representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  county  were  present  and  unani- 
mous support  was  insured  to  make  the  fair  the  best  flaral  display 
ever  presented  in  San  Jose.  The  exhibit  will  take  place  May  4,  5 
an  i  6,  in  Turn  Vcrem  Hall.  Among  the  finest  features  of  the.  dis- 
play will  be  a  fl  jral  representation  ol  the  new  Stale  Capitol  for  San 
io«e.  This  piece  will  be  12  feet  squire,  and  made  entirely  of  white 
flowers  with  a  colored  background. 

Orange  and  lemon  growing  by  electricity  is  about  to  be  at- 
tempted by  Ral^h  G  anger,  a  wealthy  and  pub'ic-spirited  ranch 
owner  in  Paradise  valley,  just  southeast  of  San  Diego.  He  is  having 
an  electric  plant  put  in  for  the  house  and  grounds,  and  on  its  com- 
pletion will  have  an  acre  of  trees  supplied  each  with  incandescent 
light,  and  over  all  a  powerful  tower  linht,  to  demonsirate  what  there 
is  in  the  theory  that  vegetables,  trees  aud  plants  develop  and  mature 
fruit  more  rapidly  under  the  constant  influence  of  a  strong  light  than 
when  immersed  in  darkness  every  night. 

Those  eminent  foothill  tourists,  police-hypnotists  and  gentle- 
men of  perennial  leisure,  Messrs  E'ans  and  Sontag.  came  down  from 
their  mountain  resort  to  Visalia  the  other  day,  spent  some  time  at 
home,  allowed  the  startled  authorities  to  know  ol  their  whereabouts 
and  started  on  their  return  under  cover  of  friendly  darkness.  The  celerity 
with  which  the  sherifl  did  not  pursue  them  was  iqualed  only  by  the 
admirable  activity  he  displayed  in  blocking  every  avenue  o'  escape 
except  that  which  they  would  be  most  liable  to  take.  The  popular 
train-robtiers  and  accomplished  murderers  retreated  amid  a  shower  of 
bullets  and  applause  from  a  freer-breathing  audience  of  sheriffs  and 
deputies. 
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Thinniog  Fruit. 

How  to  Get  Marketable  Sizes — Methods  Com- 
mended by  Those  Who  Have  Done  It. 

Though  the  soil  be  rich,  the  tree  vigorous,  the  pruning 
judicious,  thinning  is  nevertheless  required  to  secure  good, 
marketable  sizes  of  most  orchard  fruits.  This  fact  was 
overlooked  for  many  years  in  California,  probably  because, 
with  young  trees  and  rich  soil,  the  fruits,  though  most 
thickly  set  on  the  trees,  were  larger  than  the  growers,  re- 
membering Eastern  standards  of  size,  expected.  Then, 
too,  thinning  necessitated  an  amount  of  close  work  which 
the  Californian  disliked  to  assume.  It  was  only  the  com- 
mercial argument  which  forced  most  growers  to  resort  to 
thinning.  If  the  San  Francisco  market  alone  had  been 
concerned,  systematic  thinning  would  have  made  slow 
progress,  but  the  imperative  demands  of  the  canners  and 
of  the  buyers  for  Eastern  shipment  forced  growers  to  the 
irksome  and  expensive  work  of  lessening  the  burden  of 
the  trees.  Those  who  still  resisted  these  demands  and 
concluded  to  ship  their  own  fruit  to  test  the  question  of  size 
soon  found  that  ungraded  and  small  fruit  did  not  pay  for 
boxes  and  freifiht,  while  good-sized,  uniform  lots  yielded  a 
good  profit.  Thinning,  when  the  tree  is  overloaded,  has 
therefore  become  the  accepted  way  to  get  satisfactory 
produce,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  key  to  successful  produc- 
tion. 

The  way  Californians  began  thinning,  under  protest,  is 
described  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Kelis  of  Yuba  City,  in  these  words: 

The  pioneer  growers  of  California  did  not  have  to  thin  their  fruit — 
the  small  as  well  as  Ibe  large  Iruit  found  a  market;  and  when  the 
pioneer's  attention  was  first  called  to  thinning,  what  did  he  do?  Why. 
sir,  directed  his  men  to  cut  long  poles  for  the  purpose  of  thrashing  oft 
a  portion  of  the  crop.  Nature  said  he  must  thin,  and  human  nature 
said  he  must  thin  cheaply;  but,  as  fruit-growers  in  this  progressive 
age,  we  find  the  pole  system  a  poor  one,  and  at  ihi-^  date  we  are  com- 
p  lied  to  pick  the  fruit  by  hand,  one  at  a  time,  and  I  might  say  with 
some  system  and  rule,  while  with  the  pole  we  had  plenty  of  rule  but 
no  system, 

METHODS   OF  THINNING. 

It  is  sometimes  proposed  to  thin  out  the  blossoms  in- 
stead of  the  green  fruit,  on  the  ground  that  permitting  the 
tree  to  partly  develop  its  fruit,  and  then  pluck  off  and  cast 
away  a  great  part  of  it,  is  an  unnecessary  strain  upon  the 
productive  power  of  the  tree.  If  the  blossoms  were 
thinned  the  tree  would  be  able  to  direct  all  its  sap  to  the 
growth  of  the  fruit  which  was  allowed  to  set.  This  is  a 
good  theoretical  argument  perhaps,  but  the  operation  Is 
impracticable.  In  the  first  case  it  is  very  slow  work  to 
thin  blooms  systematically,  and  even  if  this  were  not  so, 
it  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous  to  thin  the  blooms. 
It  often  happens  that  from  some  unfavorable  natural  con- 
dition so  many  blooms  fail  to  set  fruit  that  the  tree  does 
not  carry  more  fruit  than  it  should  be  allowed  to  mature. 
To  thin  the  bloom  is  therefore  to  incur  the  risk  of  not  hav- 
ing fruit  enough.  Not  only  is  it  unsafe  to  thin  blooms 
but  it  is  also  dangerous  to  thin  too  soon  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fruit  for  the  natural  drop,  after  the  little  fiuits 
are  plainly  visible  to  the  eye,  is  sometimes  very  heavy. 
In  the  experience  of  growers  which  we  shall  give  below,  it 
will  be  seen  that  fruit  must  not  be  thinned  until  it  has 
passed  its  first  natural  drop.  There  are  later  drops  which 
cannot  be  waited  for,  but  the  first  drop  must  be  passed. 
Care  must  be  taken,  then,  not  to  thin  too  soon  for  fear 
that  nature's  and  man's  thinning  combined  may  reduce  the 
crop  too  much.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  adequate 
thinning  prevents  the  second  or  "June  drop."  We  have 
not  data  to  establish  that  claim  or  refute  it. 

Pruning  is  an  efficient  aid  in  thinning — or  rather  in  re- 
ducing the  labor  of  thinning.  The  skillful  pruner  of  bear- 
ing trees  should  always  have  the  coming  crop  in  mind. 
Ttie  manner  of  his  work  has  reference  to  the  kind  of  tree 
he  is  handling.  Trees  which  bear  upon  tips  of  spurs  or 
branches  need  different  treatment  from  those  which  set 
fruits  all  along  the  shoots.  To  "  shorten  in  "  shoots  which 
only  bear  on  tips  is  of  course  to  cut  off  all  the  fruit  the 
shoot  will  carry,  but  to  shorten  shoots  which  bear  along 
their  whole  length  is  a  very  satisfactory  way  of  regulating 
the  amount  of  fruit  the  tree  will  carry,  and  at  the  same 
time  induce  the  growth  of  more  twigs  on  short,  strong 
growth  which  is  able  to  sustain  them.  Pruning  tip-bearers 
should  be  confined  to  reducing  an  excess  of  shoots  ;  prun- 
ing side-bearers  consists  both  in  removing  an  excess  of 
shoots  at  the  same  point  on  the  branch,  and  at  the  same 
time  shortening  in  the  shoots  which  are  allowed  to  remain. 
But  thinning  at  winter  pruning  is  only  a  partial  thinning. 
The  necessity  remains  of  removing  a  part  of  the  fruit 
which  sets  on  the  shortened  shoots.  To  prune  intelligent- 
ly for  thinning  one  must  study  not  only  the  bearing  habit 
of  the  kind  of  fruit,  but  of  the  different  varieties  of  the 
kind.  It  is  an  operation  which  distinguishes  the  skillful 
horticulturist  from  the  "  tree  butcher." 

STANDARD  OF  SIZE  IN  FRUITS. 

To  thin  intelligently  one  should  always  have  some 
standard  of  size  in  the  fruits  he  handles  and 
should  note  from  year  to  year  how  much 
thinning  he  has  to  do  to  attain  desirable  size.  This  is 
almost  as  necessary  as  to  have  in  mind  the  ability  of  the 
tree  to  carry  fruit  without  incurring  the  evil  of  overbearing. 
Of  course  the  size  of  the  fruit  is  influenced  by  age  of  tree, 
richness  of  soil,  moisture  supply  and  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  the  grower  has  all  these  factors  in  mind  when  forming 
his  decision  as  to  how  closely  to  thin  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  see  what  are  desirable  sizes  in  fruits  and  though  there 
may  be  many  different  standards  for  different  uses,  the 
following  conditions  and  sizes,  adopted  two  years  ago  by 
the  Fruit  Driers  and  Packers'  Association  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Villey,  will  serve  well  enough  for  present  purposes: 

Apricots — Extra, — Shall  measure  not  less  than  2.%  inches 
in  diameter,  shall  be  sound,  clean,  free  from  blemish  or  im- 


perfection. No.  I  shall  measure  not  less  than  2  inches  in 
diameter,  shall  be  sound,  clean,  free  from  blemish;  No.  2I 
shall  measure  not  less  than  inches  in  diameter,  shall  be 
sound,  clean,  free  from  blemish;  No.  3  shall  measure  not 
less  than  i  inch  in  diameter,  and  shall  be  of  good  merchant- 
able quality. 

Cherries — Extra — Shall  measure  not  less  than  ^-inch  in 
diameter,  shall  be  sound,  clean,  free  from  blemish  or  im- 
perfection; No.  I  shall  measure  not  less  than  }-inch  in 
diameter,  shall  be  sound,  clean,  free  from  blemish;  No.  2 
shall  be  sound,  clean  and  of  good  merchantable  quality. 

Peaches — Extra — Shall  measure  not  less  than  2f  inches 
in  diameter,  shall  be  sound,  clean,  free  from  blemish  or  im- 
perfection. No.  I  shall  measure  not  less  than  z\  inches  in 
diameter,  shall  be  sound,  clean,  free  from  blemish,  of  uni- 
form ripeness;  No.  2  shall  measure  not  less  than  7.\  inches 
in  diameter,  shall  be  sound,  clean,  free  from  blemish;  No. 
3  shall  measure  not  less  than  1^  inches  in  diameter  and  be 
of  good  merchantable  quality. 

Bartlett  Pears— Exlm. — Must  be  delivered  as  soon  as 
picked.  Shall  measure  not  less  than  2^  inches  in  diame- 
ter, shall  be  sound,  clean,  free  from  scab,  scale,  blemish  or 
imperfection;  No.  i  shall  measure  not  less  than  2^  inches 
in  diameter,  shall  be  sound,  clean,  free  from  scab,  scale, 
blemish  or  imperfection;  No.  2  shall  measure  not  less  than 
2X  inches  in  diameter,  shall  be  sound,  clean,  free  from 
blemish;  No.  3  shall  measure  not  less  than  2  inches  in 
diameter  and  be  of  good  mercantable  quality. 

Prunes — Extra. — Shall  number  between  15  to  20  per 
pound,  shall  be  sound,  clean,  free  from  stems,  blemish  or 
imperfection.  No.  i  shall  number  from  20  to  28  to  pound, 
shall  be  sound,  free  from  blemish;  No.  2  shall  number 
from  28  to  35  to  pound,  shall  be  sound,  clean,  free  from 
blemish;  No.  3  shall  be  uniformly  graded,  be  sound,  clean 
fruit  of  good  merchantable  quality. 

PRACTICE  OF  GROWERS. 

We  give  below  the  advice  of  a  number  of  well  known 
fruit  growers  as  to  the  practical  operation  of  thinning. 
They  do  not,  of  course,  cover  the  whole  subject  but  they 
contain  suggestions  which  will  be  helpful  and  will,  we 
hope,  draw  out  the  experience  of  others  in  future  issues  of 
the  Rural  Press  There  is  probably  no  subject  upon 
which  a  general  conference  would  yield  more  valuable 
results  : 

When  shall  we  thin  ?  In  answer  to  this  question  I 
would  say  that  we  must  be  governed  something  by  season; 
but  in  all  cases  with  stone  fruits  they  should  be  thinned  be- 
fore the  time  for  the  stone  to  harden.  With  us  in  the  Sac- 
ramento valley,  the  apricot  should  be  thinned  by  April  15th 
to  the  20th;  peaches  from  May  ist  to  20th.  I  think  we 
find  conditions  different  in  different  sections.  These  dates 
I  mention  are  as  late  as  we  can  thin  before  pits  harden,  but 
we  can  begin  three  to  four  weeks  earlier,  and  be  sure  to 
thin  early  enough  to  get  the  required  results,  for  it  may  call 
for  the  second  thinning  to  get  the  fruit  properly  thinned. 

I  imagine  my  hearers  expect  me  to  have  a  laid  down  rule 
for  thinning  stone  fruits,  but  as  yet  I  do  not  think  we  have 
reached  that  point,  while  I  know  we  are  making  great 
progress  in  the  view  of  thinning  as  well  as  in  other  lines  of 
Iruit  growing.  I  might  quote  Mr.  L.  W.  Buck  who  spoke 
at  our  Horticultural  Society  at  Yuba  City,  on  "how  to  thin 
an  what  rule  to  follow,"  etc.,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
peach  principally  (and  I  think  the  same  rule  was  applied 
to  other  varieties  of  fruits,  viz.,  apricots,  pears,  etc.,)  which 
is  in  thinning  the  peach  so  as  not  to  leave  the  fruit  closer 
than  four  to  six  inches,  on  good  healihy  branches;  or  in 
other  words  not  to  leave  the  fruit  closer  than  the  width  of 
the  hand.  As  to  how  much  to  thin,  it  is  well  for  example 
to  take  a  peach  tree,  follow  the  above  rule,  and  after  hav- 
ing thinned,  count  the  fruit  on  one  branch  which  may  be 
about  one-tenth  of  the  tree,  and  estimate  balance  of  the 
tree  by  the  fruit  left  on  this  limb.  You  will  find  that  on 
a  seven  or  eight-year-old  tree  you  will  have  from  seven  to 
ten  boxes  of  peaches,  20  lbs.  per  box,  counting  about  60 
peaches  to  the  box.  Estimating  seven  boxes  to  the  tree, 
90  trees  to  the  acre,  giving  us  12,600  pounds  of  fruit  at  ij 
cents,  brings  us  $189.00  per  acre. 

When  the  fruit  sets  so  that  we  find  it  necessary  to  thin, 
we  find  it  very  light  thinning  if  we  do  not  take  of!  more  fruit 
than  we  leave  on  the  tree.  Thus  we  reduce  the  number  of 
fruit  and  increase  the  size  of  that  which  is  left,  and  do  it 
with  a  less  expense  than  to  pick  the  whole  crop,  when  ripe 
and  when  labor  is  higher,  and  compelled  to  take  one-half 
the  price  for  the  small  fruit  which  gives  the  same  results 
per  acre,  $189.00,  and  we  are  unable  to  sell  the  same  as 
readily  as  the  large,  all  things  being  equal.  The  man  with 
the  large  fruit  is  called  upon  first,  meets  with  first  sales,  is 
able  to  pay  his  debts  first — in  fact  he  is  first,  last  and  all 
the  time. 

Thus  we  find  thinning  fruit  is  of  great  importance,  and 
is  now  classed  with  the  many  questions  of  fruit  growing. 
But  my  plan  of  how  to  thin  will  be  by  more  thorough 
pruning  in  the  future.  The  cost  of  pruning  is  less  than 
picking  the  fruit,  and  we  will  not  overtax  or  have  broken 
down  trees,  while  on  the  other  hand  we  will  have  a  more 
vigorous  tree  and  prolong  the  age  of  our  orchards. 

R.  C.  Kells,  Yuba  City. 

I  want  to  tell  your  readers  something  about  the  way  the 
best  and  most  successful  peach  and  apricot  growers  in  Cal- 
ifornia thin  their  fruit.  In  St.  Helena,  San  Jose  and  Vaca- 
ville  during  the  past  ten  days,  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  white 
men  and  Chinamen  busy  thinning  the  fruit  crops,  al- 
though the  yield  there  will  be  short.  In  the  great  Spencer 
orchard  of  135  acres  at  St.  Helena,  I  saw  70  men  at  work 
thinning  the  apricots.  I  saw  fully  20  tons  of  young  green 
apricots  that  had  been  pulled  from  the  trees,  and  was  told 
that  as  much  more  of  the  green  fruit  would  be  taken  from 
the  branches.  I  saw  a  small  army  of  men  and  boys  in  the 
hundreds  of  orchards  about  Vacaville,  all  pulling  green 
apricots  and  peaches  from  the  trees,  and  there  were  big 
piles  of  the  young  fruit  in  every  orchard.  The  rule  in  Vac- 
aville and  that  region,  is  to  leave  enough  fruit  on  the  ten- 
year-old  trees  to  make  200  pounds  of  fruit  when  it  is  ripe 
in  July  or  August.   In  this  way  the  trees  are  never  allowed 


to  overbear,  and  the  grower  gets  steady  returns  from  hii 
property  year  after  year.  The  workmen  leave  a  space  of 
two  or  three  inches  between  each  growing  peach  and  apri- 
cot, or,  in  other  words,  they  leave  the  distance  covered  by 
a  man's  four  fingers  between  the  growing  fruit.  In  San 
Jose  I  saw  literally  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  green  apri- 
cots and  peaches  lying  under  the  trees  where  they  had 
been  thrown  by  the  men  who  were  employed  to  thin  the 
crops. 

"  We  people  here  have  raised  deciduous  fruits  for  over 
30  years,"  said  a  rich  orchardist  to  us  at  Vacaville,  "and 
our  long  experience  tells  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  to 
thin  our  fruit  each  year  as  it  is  to  pick  it  when  it  is  ripe. 
We  look  upon  the  man  who  allows  his  trees  to  overbear  as 
a  fool  and  a  disgrace  to  horticulture."  T.  S.  H. 

Our  Muir  peaches  hung  the  thickest,  almost  like  beans 
in  a  bag;  Foster's  next.  The  latter  doubled  worse  than 
any  we  have  on  the  ranch  (all  freestones),  and  bunch  along 
a  limb  like  onions  on  a  string.  Some  say  thin  them  to  six 
inches  distance.  I  say  there  is  no  rule  to  go  by  but  good 
judgment.  I  told  my  men  who  helped  me  thin,  "  When 
you  come  to  two  grown  together,  take  them  both  off  or 
leave  them  both  on."  We  consider  the  location  of  the  limb 
on  the  tree,  size  of  limb,  health  of  tree  and  size  of  tree  as 
to  how  many  it  ought  to  carry,  and  cull  out  all  the  small 
ones  and  separate  them  as  much  as  possible. 

There  are  several  methods  of  thinning.  I  had  a  neigh- 
bor who  used  to  wear  white  shirts,  who  thinned  his  peaches 
by  throwing  stones  up  into  the  trees,  and  he  always  kept 
saying,  "  There's  no  money  in  fruit."  He  sold,  and  is  in 
the  real  estate  business.  I  can't  say  how  much  truth  he 
deals  out  to  his  customers.  I  know  another  man  who  put 
a  small  boy  at  thinning  peaches.  The  trees  were  breaking 
down,  and  when  he  went  to  see  how  he  was  getting  along, 
he  had  taken  all  the  fruit  off.  Another,  who  passes  for  a 
nurseryman,  thrashed  his  off  the  trees  this  year  with  poles. 
I  use  men  and  pick  by  hand.    E.  A,  Bonine,  Pasadena. 

The  subject  of  thinning  abounds  with  facts  that  demon- 
strate the  importance  of  proper  thinning,  and  are  known 
to  all  our  fruit-growers,  so  much  so  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  every  fruit-grower  will  find  time,  take  time  or 
make  time  to  thin  his  fruit.  There  is  one  point,  however, 
of  more  importance  than  thinning  for  the  sake  of  produ- 
cing larger  and  greater  number  of  pounds  of  more  salable 
fruit.  The  point  is  this:  that  the  crop  of  fruit  for  next  sea- 
son is  being  made  this  year,  and  it  is  agreed  by  fruit-grow- 
ers that  as  the  fruit  is  dwarfed  by  overproduction  so  it  will 
be  the  following  season,  not  only  in  size  but  in  quantity. 

J.  J.  Pratt,  Yuba  City. 


an  essay  ON  thinning  by  a  SUTTER  COUNTY  GROWER. 

Last  week  N.  B.  Kirtley  read  ao  essiy  before  the  Sutter 
County  Horticultural  Society,  from  which  we  take  the 
chief  portions  as  follows  : 

It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  the  peach  to  reproduce 
itself.  That  is,  to  reproduce  the  germ  from  which  it 
sprang.  The  germ  is  in  the  pit,  and  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  tree  is  to  produce  an  abundance  of  pits.  But  pits 
alone  would  have  little  or  no  commercial  vilue.  The  de- 
sideratum of  peach-growing  is  to  produce  pulp  and  to  im- 
prove it  in  quality  and  quantity.  This  cannot  be  done  un- 
less the  tree  can  be  prevented  from  overbearing,  and  right 
here  comes  in  the  necessity  of  thinning.  The  species 
which  ought  to  be  thinned  when  there  is  full  setting  of  fruit 
upon  the  trees  are  principally  the  peach,  the  apricot  and 
the  pear.  Yellow  egg  plums  may  also  be  profitably  thinned 
when  it  appears  that  the  trees  will  be  overloaded.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  it  would  pay  to  thin  prunes,  though  the 
fruit  would  be  larger  if  thinned  to  not  less  than  two  inches 
apart. 

No  invariable  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  thinning  peaches 
and  apricots,  as  something  depends  upon  the  character  of 
soil,  age  and  healthfulness  of  the  tree,  and  manner  of  prun- 
ing. As  thinning,  to  be  done  right,  must  be  done 
by  hand,  and  as  it  is  a  slow  and  expensive  process,  it  is 
proper  to  prune  carefully  with  a  view  to  the  saving  of  time 
and  money. 

The  work  of  thinningpeaches  and  apricots  should  be^  in  just 
as  soon  asthe  fruit  can  be  easily  seen.  There  isa  tendency 
among  orchardists  to  delay  the  beginning  of  this  work  from 
a  fear  that  something  may  happen  to  cause  some  the  fruit 
to  drop;  but  it  will  not  pay  to  give  way  to  this  tendency. 
Begin  to  thin  as  soon  as  you  can,  by  reasonably  close  ex- 
amination, see  all  the  fruit  and  keep  it  up  vigorously  until 
you  think  you  have  pulled  off  about  all  of  it.  Always  aim 
to  finish  before  the  pits  begin  to  harden.  There  is  but 
little  benefit  in  thinning  after  the  pits  harden,  except  to  save 
the  limbs  from  breaking  from  an  overload.  All  imperfect  or 
double  fruit  should  be  picked  off  with  a  ruthless  hand.  The 
best  way  to  proceed  with  the  work  is  to  pick  off  a  strip 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  tree  on  one  side,  and 
then  work  around  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Apricots  should  be  left  from  four  to  six  inches  apart  on 
good  healthy  trees  in  good  soil.  It  is  not  so  necessary  to 
thin  pears,  as  they  are  usually  gathered  before  they  ripen, 
but  in  many  cases  it  will  pay  to  go  over  them  and  thin  out 
the  clusters,  say,  to  four  and  six  inches. 

Peaches  ought  to  be  thinned  according  to  condition  of 
tree,  to  four  to  six  and  six  to  eight  inches  apart,  the  latter 
rule  being  better  than  the  former.  The  standard  gauge 
peach  for  our  cannery  here  last  year  was  7.%  inches.  A 
peach  of  this  size  ought  to  have  a  space  of  at  least  five 
inches  to  grow  in.  The  best  way  is  to  take  a  good  look  at 
the  tree  and  determine  in  your  mind  how  many  pounds  you 
think  it  will  carry  to  the  best  developed  maturity  without 
breaking  the  limbs.  After  the  first  thinning  it  wiil  nearly 
always  pay  to  go  over  the  trees  a  second  time  after  the 
fruit  gets  larger,  and  if  after  this  it  appears,  as  the  fruit 
grows,  that  some  limbs  are  too  heavily  laden  and  are  liable 
to  break,  thin  out  the  heavier  clusters  the  third  time.  Fair 
average-sized  peaches  will  run  about  three  to  the  pound, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  with  a  little  practice  to  estimate  how 
many  pounds  a  given  tree  will  comfortably  hold  up  and 
bring  to  the  highest  possible  perfection.   On  small  limbs 
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take  off  the  outside  fruit  to  preserve  the  tree  in  its  proper 
shape.  Trees  from  5J  to  6i  years  old  should  carry  from 
200  to  250  pounds  of  matured  peaches.  These  at  ij  cents 
a  pound  will  bring  $3  to  $4  to  the  tree,  or  from  $300  to 
$400  per  acre.  This  is  enough  for  a  fair  return,  and,  if 
in  your  greed  for  larger  profits  you  neglect  thinning  prop- 
erly, the  chances  are  your  profits  will  be  less.  We  have 
now  too  great  a  proportion  of  small  peaches  which  bring 
inferior  prices  and  fail  to  find  a  ready  market.  It  is  im- 
possible in  the  scope  of  a  paper  like  this  to  go  into  all  the 
different  phases  of  this  subject.  The  fruit-grower  will  be 
constantly  called  upon  to  exercise  his  judgment  with  regard 
to  the  proper  treatment  of  each  particular  tree.  A  tree 
which  shows  symptoms  of  decline  or  loss  of  vigor  should 
not  be  taxed  as  heavily  as  one  in  its  full  vigor.  The  char- 
acter of  soil  and  amount  of  moisture  must  be  considered. 
But  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  pulp, 
and  not  the  pit,  that  makes  the  peach  a  marketable  prod- 
uct. Therefore,  prune  and  thin  to  make  pulp,  and  the  more 
pulp  you  have  around  a  given  number  of  pits,  the  more 
money  you  will  get  for  your  box  of  peaches. 

A  TENTATIVE  RULE. 

It  must  not  be  conceded  that  the  tendency  of  the  day  is 
toward  more  and  more  severe  thinning  of  fruit.  As  some 
of  the  above  writers  declare,  it  is  diffiult  to  give  exact  rules. 
We  will,  however,  give  a  single  rule  merely  as  a  suggestion 
to  provoke  discussion,  or  to  lead  to  experiment  this  spring, 
and  that  is,  in  the  case  of  apri:ots  and  peaches:  Make  the 
distance  between  the  small  fruits  not  less  than  twice  the 
diameter  of  the  anticipated  size  of  the  ripe  fruit.  That  is  if 
you  wish  li-inch  apricots  thin  to  3  mches;  if  you  wish 
3-inch  peacnes  thin  to  6  inches.  Try  that  rule  and  let  us 
know  how  it  works. 


Inter-Cultures  in  the  Orchard. 

An  editorial  article  in  the  RURAL  PRESS  of  March  4tb, 
on  "  Inter- Cultures  in  the  Orchard,"  attracted  much  atten- 
tion throughout  the  State  and  started  a  discussion  as  to 
whether  double-cropping  is  certain  to  bring  satisfactory 
results  without  damage  to  the  orchard.  With  a  view  to 
shedding  further  light  on  the  subject,  the  Rural  Press 
invited  correspondence  from  a  number  of  leading  agri- 
culturists and  horticulturists  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
The  lesiiit  is  herewith  appended: 

ALL  DEPENDS  ON  SOIL  AND  CLIMATE. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  answer  to  the  question  relating  to 
crops  that  may  be  grown  among  trees  in  the  orchard,  I 
would  say:  This  oft-repeated  question,  like  many  other 
horticultural  questions  concerniog  which  there  is  a  diver- 
sity of  opinion,  is  quite  easy  of  solution  and  will  be  appar- 
ent to  all  who  give  the  subject  a  thorough  consideration. 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  understood  by  the  novice  that 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  atmospheric  conditions  are 
chief  factors  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject.  If  the 
question  applied  to  a  barren,  dry  soil  that  does  not  possess 
strength  or  moisture  by  good  cultivation,  I  should  say  em- 
phatically that  the  conditions  are  unfavorable  for  double  or 
single  cropping.  Under  such  circumstances,  experiment 
might  determine  its  usefulness  and  value.  On  naturally 
lean  or  exhausted  soils,  such  as  may  be  found  in  most  old 
countries  as  well  as  in  poitions  of  the  United  States,  fertili- 
zation is  needed  to  make  single  cropping  profitable  or  re- 
munerative; and  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  barren  wastes  in 
localities  where  extreme  dryness  prevails,  rendering  culti- 
vation unprofitable  even  if  the  soil  be  not  wanting  in  rich- 
ness. Irrigation,  under  such  circumstances,  may  be  all 
that  is  needed.  Then,  again,  there  is  land  that  is  lacking 
in  mineral  and  vegetable  properties  that  would  not  respond 
to  irrigation.  In  most  cases  of  unproductiveness  the  turn- 
ing under  of  vegetation,  such  as  clover  and  buckwheat,  may 
be  all  that  is  needed  to  bring  the  land  back  to  life,  if  turned 
under  by  the  plow. 

How  far  this  practice  may  be  made  profitable  must  of 
course  depend  upon  other  considerations  that 
can  be  determined  by  the  intelligent  experimentor. 
Gardeners,  near  large  cities,  where  the  ground  is 
naturally  rich,  find  heavy  fertilization  to  add  to  the  profits 
of  their  business  by  a  sort  of  double-cropping 
process.  I  know  of  a  gardener  near  New  York  city  who  is 
reputed  to  spend  fifty  dollars  a  year  per  acre  with  large 
profits.  The  "compost  heap"  made  up  of  waste  material, 
such  as  weeds,  etc.,  etc.,  is  one  of  the  economical  aids  for 
enriching  the  soil  practiced  by  old  and  experienced 
gardeners.  Lands  in  some  localities  are  continually  losing 
substance  by  overflow  into  the  ocean.  We  have  such  con- 
ditions in  Santa  Clara  county.  No  doubt  irritratioo  carries 
much  fertilizing  matter  into  the  streams  that  discharge  into 
the  ocean.  But  the  overflows  from  the  mountains  are 
adding  leaf  mold  and  other  fertilizers  found  in  the  deposits 
of  "slum,"  which  renew  and  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
Much  of  this  land  has  been  under  cultivation  forty  years  , 
and  upwards,  and  yet  is  known  as  garden  soil.  It  is  such 
ands  that  have  given  San  Jose  the  name  of  "Garden  City." 
Much  of  this  land  is  adobe  soil — an  iron  soil  to  last — natur- 
ally remarkably  productive,  aside  from  its  benefit  from 
overflow.  Such  soils,  with  a  moist  atmosphere  that  cnmes 
from  the  ocean  in  the  summer  time,  have  proved  able  to 
produce  double  crops  without  apparent  exhaustion;  i.  e. 
orchard  trees  and  the  crops  that  are  grown  among  them. 
Having  an  abundance  of  artesian  water  at  hand  we  use  this 
agent  when  needed. 

At  one  tfme  I  had  sixty  acres  of  berries,  and  this  berry 
farm  has  been  gradually  transformed  into  an  orchard  of 
fruit  trees,  the  orchard  growing  and  the  berries  fruiting  at 
the  same  time,  till  the  trees  needed  all  the  room  for  them- 
selves. These  berry  fruits  embraced  all  kinds,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  gooseberries,  currants  and  blackberries.  It 
has  been  a  common  rustom  in  this  artesian  belt,  so  noted 
for  strawberries,  to  grow  onions  on  the  ridges  between  the 
strawberry  rows,  and  along  the  sides  of  other  berry  fruits. 
Onions  are  thus  grown  during  several  successive  years, 


though  it  is  not  advisible  to  do  so  after  the  ground  becomes 
packed,  and  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  let  berry 
plants  cover  all  the  bed  or  space  between  the  rows. 

Beets,  carrots,  pease  and  other  vegetable  are  sometimes 
grown  among  the  berries.  During  the  last  five  or  six  years 
I  have  myself  raised  crops  of  onion  seed  among  the  trees 
of  the  young  orchard  without  irrigation  and  the  trees  have 
done  quite  as  well  as  when  they  had  the  ground  all  to 
themselves.  Free  use  of  the  cultivator  has  kept  the 
ground  loose  and  moist,  after  one  or  two  plowings  I  aim 
to  irrigate  if  convenient  in  the  fall,  then  plow  the  ground  so 
as  to  start  the  onions  before  the  rains,  though  this  is  not 
usually  done.  A  very  shallow  furrow  or  line  is  made  and 
the  onions  planted  when  convenient — any  time  between 
October  and  February  may  be  considered  best,  though 
much  depends  on  the  season.  This  crop  is  now  established 
for  the  season  and  is  being  hoed.  It  should  be  understood 
that,  aside  from  our  favored  soil_^  and  artesian  wells,  this 
locality  is  in  line  with  the  summer  breezes  that  come  in 
from  the  ocean  through  the  Golden  Gate,  forty  miles  away, 
adding  moistnre  to  temper  the  otherwise  heated  atmo- 
sphere of  this  valley,  which  is  circular  in  its  general  form 
and  appears  so  to  the  eye,  enclosed  as  it  is  within  the 
rim  of  Santa  Cruz  and  also  Coast  Range  of  mountains.  It 
is  owing  as  much  to  the  climatic  conditions  as  to  the  rich- 
ness of  soil  that  this  famous  valley  owes  its  character,  be- 
ing as  genial  and  invigorating  to  plant  life  as  it  is  to  the 
human  constitution.  I  was  led  to  this  double-cropping 
system  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  down  weeds, 
believing  that  the  extra  crops  might  as  well  be  grown  as 
weeds,  while  the  trees  sought  a  deeper  rooting,  so  that 
neither  crop  injured  the  other.  I.  A.  Wilcox. 

Santa  Clara,  April  13,  1893. 

for  EARLY  VEGETABLES  BENEFIT  EXCEEDS  DAMAGE. 

To  THE  Editor: — Does  it  injure  trees  to  plant  crops  be- 
tween them?  Theoretically  this  question  would  doubtless  be 
answered  always  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  but  reasonable  to 
say  that  all  the  ground  will  give  more  support  to  the 
young  trees  than  a  part  of  it  will.  It  is  very  plain  that  we 
can  cultivate  better  if  we  have  nothing  in  the  way  than  we 
can  if  we  have  a  crop  growing  where  we  want  to  use  our 
cultivators.  Admitting  that  we  cannot  grow  crops  between 
trees  without  injury  to  those  trees  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  it  is  never  best  to  grow  those  crops.  We  plant  and 
care  for  our  young  orchards,  not  that  they  may  adorn  the 
landscape,  but  for  what  profit  we  hope  to  get  out  of  them. 
If  we  can  make  two  dollars  out  of  the  crop  grown  between 
the  trees  and  only  damage  the  trees  one  dollar,  of  course 
any  business  man  would  say  grow  the  crop. 

In  growing  early  vegetables,  such  as  peas,  potatoes,  string 
beans,  etc.,  I  think  the  damage  done  to  the  trees  will  be 
slight,  if  the  crop  can  be  harvested  before  the  ground  gets 
too  hard  to  admit  of  good  cultivation.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  harvest  the  crop  thus  early,  and  no  small  con- 
sideration, such  as  saving  seed,  will  pay  for  the  damage 
that  will  be  done  by  leaving  the  crop  on  the  ground  too 
long.  In  planting  such  crops,  they  should  not  come  nearer 
the  trees  than  six  or  eight  feet.  This  applies,  of  course, 
only  to  such  soil  as  gets  hard  and  dry  as  the  season  ad- 
vances. My  experience  last  season  with  peas  demonstrated 
this  to  my  satisfaction.  I  plowed  up  the  bulk  of  the  ground 
as  soon  as  I  was  through  picking  the  peas,  and  could  see 
no  effect  on  the  trees.  I  left  the  vines  between  three  rows 
of  trees  to  get  the  seed.  It  did  considerable  damage  to 
those  rows,  I  should  judge  injuring  them  to  the  extent  of 
50  per  cent  of  their  growth.  They  were  yearling  figs  and 
could  doubtless  stand  ill  usage  better  than  almost  any 
other  variety  of  tree. 

In  growing  late  vegetables  on  moist  slough  or  bottom 
lands,  I  think  that  a  reasonably  profitable  crop  of  vegeta- 
bles, corn,  beans,  potatoes,  etc.,  will  much  more  than  pay 
for  the  damage  done,  if  the  grower  always  remembers  that 
the  orchard  is  the  first  consideration,  that  it  will  not  do  to 
so  overcrowd  his  trees  as  to  give  the  orchard  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cornfield  or  vegetable  garden,  with  the  trees  in 
the  background.  If  the  grower  wants  and  needs  to  use  his 
land  entirely  or  almost  for  farming  or  gardening,  he  had 
best  leave  his  trees  unplanted,  as  they  will  do  but  little 
good  and  his  trees  will  be  only  in  the  way.  The  grower 
who  wants  to  raise  crops  between  trees  should  estimate  the 
probable  profit,  and,  unless  there  is  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  a  fair  profit,  should  not  bother  with  it.  When  en- 
gaging in  it,  he  must  expect  to  do  two  or  three  times  as 
much  work  on  the  ground  as  otherwise.  The  advisability 
of  growing  the  crops  depends  upon  prices,  amount  of  crop 
grown,  expense  and  the  necessities  of  the  grower.  Most 
of  these  can  only  be  known  with  certainty  after  the  crop  is 
harvested,  so  that  he  who  e"-timates  probabilities  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  will  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  be  most 
successful.  C.  E.  Williams. 

Yuba  City,  April  10, 1893. 

INTERPLANT  not  TOO  MUCH    NOR  TOO  LONG. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  reference  to  facts  and  observa- 
tions as  to  what  crops  are  grown  between  trees,  etc.,  will 
say  that  the  orchard  business  is  quite  limited  in  this  im- 
mediate vicinity  on  the  upland  around  here.  About  one- 
fourth  or  one-thiid  of  those  who  have  planted  orchards 
have  some  put  in  melons,  some  pumpkins,  some  corn,  some 
potatoes  and  some  small  fruit,  and  a  great  many  do  not 
have  anything  in  among  the  trees.  My  observation  ha"! 
been,  on  the  sand  around  here,  not  to  plant  too  much  and 
then  not  too  close  to  the  trees,  and  only  for  the  first  three 
or  four  years.  One  of  the  most  successful  orcbardists  here 
recommends  small  fruit,  i.  e.,  currants,  blackberries,  etc. 

There  is  no  regular  system  nor  kind  of  a  crop  on  the  up- 
land, but  on  the  Mokelumne  river  bottom  they  plant  po- 
tatoes and  pumpkins  and  the  young  orchards  do  well. 
They  also  plant  other  vegetables.  Different  localities  differ 
as  to  what  is  best  and  most  profitable.  As  for  myself,  I 
am  planting  a  small  orchard  of  25  acres  of  almonds,  and  I 
am  going  to  plant  melons  two  rows  between  each  two  rows 
of  trees.    It  has  not  been  tried  to  my  knowledge.    If  there 


were  a  beet-sugar  factory  near  here,  I  am  satisfied  that 
sugar  beets  this  year  in  a  young  orchard  would  be  profit- 
able on  account  of  the  moisture  now  in  the  ground  in  this 
vicinity.  We  have  had  here  to  this  date  22.04  inches  (a 
good  sprinkle).  J.  D.  Huffman. 

Lodi,  Cal.,  March  26,  1893. 

profit  in  EXTRA  GREEN  CROPS. 

To  THE  Editor  :— There  seems  to  be  some  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  growing  any  crop  at  all 
among  fruit  trees,  even  the  year  when  they  are  planted. 

Circumstances  alter  cases.  Is  the  orchard  land  very 
rich  and  moist?  Is  there  a  local  market  or  are  shipping 
facilities  good  for  such  products  as  beans,  squashes,  corn 
and  potatoes Is  the  climate  suitable  for  these  crops? 
Are  the  bugs  willing  the  farmer  should  grow  them  ?  Is 
there  an  urgent  need  for  spot  cash?  Answering  all  these 
queries  in  the  affirmative,  I  should  certainly  advise  the 
planting  of  these  crops  in  the  young  orchard.  My  own 
practice  has  been  to  work  my  land,  as  a  rule,  to  its  full 
capacity  growing  beans,  squashes  (for  cattle  or  hogs),  corn 
or  potatoes,  and  trusting  to  repay  any  over-draft  on  the 
soil  by  a  free  application  of  manure. 

I  have  also  raised  strawberries  in  irrigated  beds  among 
my  young  fruit  trees  and  found  the  practice  beneficial  in 
inducing  a  very  free  growth  of  wood  and  making  unusually 
growthy  trees.  Blackberries  and  raspberries  I  have  also 
grown,  but  think  trees  don't  do  quite  so  well  with 
these  near  them,  as  both  are  pretry  rank  feeders  and  send 
out  lateral  roots  in  abundance. 

Of  course  the  drawback  is  that  the  cultivation  of  the  or- 
chard is  made  more  expensive  and  deep  tillage  late  in  the 
season  less  easy  of  accomplishment,  and  where  moisture 
is  not  abundant  the  trees  suffer.  The  distance  at  which 
trees  are  planted  is  also  a  factor  in  the  case.  The  nearer 
the  trees  the  less  need  for  any  crop  between  and  the  more 
detrimental  in  dry  soils.  Edward  Berwick. 

Carmel  Valley,  March  25,  1893. 

profitable  for  a  few  years  only. 

To  THE  Editor:— Tiiere  is  bu:  perhaps  one  in  50  who 
make  it  a  prittice  to  grow  anything  between  fruit  trees  in 
our  county,  and  that  may  be  near  the  borders  of  a  river. 
Land  is  plentiful,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  many  prefer  to 
cultivate  their  products  by  themselves.  Still  there  are  a  few 
who  plant  vegetables  and  small  fruits  between  young  trees; 
but,  when  fully  matured,  they  dig  them  up,  leaving  plenty  of 
room  for  the  trees  and  roots  to  spread  at  their  own  in- 
clination. 

It  is  generally  the  case  that  a  branch  and  root  will  de- 
velop their  length  equally,  so  a  tree  when  matured  and  bear- 
ing will  require  all  the  surplus  of  land  between  each  row; 
and  when  any  shrub  or  plant  is  growing  between  them, 
they  rob  the  nutriment  which  should  be  left  to  sustain  the 
tree.  With  small  fruit  and  vegetables  between  young  trees, 
the  ground  should  be  heavily  composted  each  fall;  but  the 
fourth  year  the  ground  should  be  cleared  and  left  free. 
This  has  been  my  practice,  and  I  find  it  most  successful. 
I  do  not  know  that  1  can  give  any  further  light  on  that 
point. 

Field  cultivation  of  vegetables,  small  fruit  and  other 
products  seems  more  satisfactory  to  the  culturist.  With 
the  use  of  plow,  cultivator  and  hoe,  with  irrigation,  good 
crops  are  raised  and  command  a  good  price. 

If  I  should  set  out  tropical  fruit  again,  I  should  place 
the  trees  40  feet  apart.  Plant  small  fruit  of  its  variety  or 
vegetables,  or  both,  compost  the  land  as  much  as  you  can, 
and,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  leave  it  clean  for  the  growth 
of  the  fruit.  Geo.  T.  Rich. 

Lemon  Hill,  Sac.  Co.,  April  5th. 

IT  finally  injures  the  trees. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  plan,  al- 
though 1  have  been  raising  corn,  beans,  potatoes,  etc.,  for 
16  years,  of  course  between  youn^  trees.  But  the  trees  will 
eventually  require  all  the  strength  that  is  in  the  soil.  Be- 
sides, you  cannot  cultivate  the  ground  as  well  as  you  can 
when  you  have  the  spaces  clear.  Some  think  hoeing  is 
better  than  cultivating.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  you  do  not  hoe 
all  the  ground  and  you  cannot  cultivate  the  remainder  with 
two  horses.  The  result  is,  the  ground  is  not  worked  deep 
enough.  D.  J.  Parmele. 

Vacaville,  April  i,  1S93. 

THE  LITTLE  MAN  ON  AD  INTERIMS. 

"There  now,"  and  the  portly  gentleman  adjusted  his 
nose-glasses,  and  looked  somewhat  severely  at  his  vis  a-vis, 
a  wiry  looking  little  man  in  neglige  shirt  and  Scotch 
tweed  trousers,  "There  now  !  I've  bought  some  of  you'  glo- 
rious climate,  with  a  half-a-score  of  acres  thrown  in,  and 
what 'm  I  going  to  do  !  Can't  eat  and  drink  climate.  How 
'm  I  going  to  live?  There's  my  land  set  out  to  trees,  ex- 
cept the  alfalfa  patches,  as  ynu  call  'em.  I've  had  advice 
sowed  over  me  broadcast  what  to  set  out,  but  I  haven't  put 
my  eggs  all  into  one  basket.  No,  sir!  You  think  I've  done 
pretty  well  about  my  trees,  don't  you  ?'  and  the  big  man 
eyed  the  little  man  anxiously. 

"Yes,  better'n  I  did  when  I  came,  no  one  knew  what  to 
do  then.  It  was  all  experiment  in  this  section.  One  had 
tough  luck.  Would  get  wrong  trees  for  the  soil,  or  wrong 
varieties  of  trees  for  profit,  to  say  nothing  of  diseased 
nursery  stock  and  tricky  nurserymen.  Tough,  I  tell  you, 
If  I  hadn't  raised  crops  all  along  between  my  trees,  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  have  done.  It  was  my  salvation  when 
the  vine  disease  struck  this  section,  I  do  it  now,  some  kind 
of  crops,  big  as  my  trees  are,  swells  my  income  mighty 
handy."  "Crops  between  trees!  Tell  me  about  it.  Just 
what  I  want  to  know;"  and  the  s:out  gentlemen  leaned  for- 
ward eagerly. 

The  wiry  little  man  looked  with  an  air  of  lazy  surprise  at 
his  interlocutor.  He  thought  things  out  for  himself  and 
acted  accordingly.  He  wasn't  used  to  telling  the  whys  and 
wherefores.    He  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  and 
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filled  it  again,  meditatively,  unmindful  of  the  questioning 
glance  of  his  companion.    By  and  by  he  said  slowly:- 

"Grow  any  kind  of  crops,  won't  hurt  your  trees.  Trees 
are  different,  you  know,  and  crops,  too;  soils  most  of  all." 

The  big  man  looked  as  though  he  knew  a  little  less  than 
he  did  before.    He  almost  gasped  in  his  impatience. 

"Come,  now,"  he  cried,  "That  is  definite.  What  do  I 
know'U  hurt  the  trees  ?  I  want  to  know  all  the  thing. 
You've  had  to  learn  by  experience,  I  don't  want  to  experi- 
ment, I  want  to  go  right,  if  I  can.  Now,  I  know  by  the  look 
of  your  ranch,  and  by  all  I've  heard  of  you,  here  and  there, 
that  you're  a  right  down  practical  fellow,  and  I  want  the 
nut  of  your  experience — your  conclusions.  And  I'm  willing 
to  pay  for  it,  too,"  and  the  big  man  hauled  out  a  pocket 
book  by  no  means  so  portly  as  himself.  "It's  worth  it,  I 
can  better  afford  to,  enough  sight,  than  work  myself  to 
death  on  the  wrong  tack." 

The  little  man  gave  a  sort  of  jump  at  the  sight  of  the 
pocket-book.  "Put  it  up,"  he  said,  almost  fiercely,  "I'm 
no  chump.  I'm  willing  enough  to  tell  you  anything  I  know 
if  it's  what  you  want.  But  it's  so  simple — first  crop  you 
cultivate  without  hurting  the  roots  of  the  growing  trees, 
and  will  mature  without  too  much  exhausting  the  moisture 
from  the  trees." 

The  big  man  had  an  inspiration.  "Just  tell  me,"  he 
said,  "what  you  did  and  do,  right  through,  I  think  I'll  catch 
on  to  what  I  want." 

"All  right— only  I  came  here  twelve  years  ago,  and 
things  are  different  now,  in  some  ways.  For  instance,  we 
don't  raise  beans  now  in  commercial  quantities  (except 
some  limas)  as  we  did  once.  The  weevil  got  in.  I  made 
a  lot  off'n  my  beans  first  off  See  that  apricot  orchard? 
Trees  touch.  You'd  be  surprised  to  know  all  that  has  been 
raised  on  that  land,  and  those  trees  there  a-growirg  all. the 
time.  When  I  set  out  the  trees  I  set  out  two  rows  of  vines 
each  way  between  the  trees.  Then  I  raised  one  row  of 
beans  between  each  row  of  vines.  It  paid;  beans,  then 
raisins.  Then  when  the  disease  came  along  and  I  had  to 
dig  up  my  vines,  there  were  my  'cots  already  bringing  me 
in  an  income." 

"You  were  lucky.  Do  you  raise  anything  in  the  apricots 
now  ?  " 

"Not  much,  but  whenever  a  tree  dies  from  black  knot,  or 
too  much  water  from  a  wet  winter.  In  the  open  patches, 
while  the  new  young  trees  are  growing,  I  stick  in  hills  of 
pumpkins.   They  sprawl  all  over  and  make  a  good  crop." 

"And  your  nut  grove.    What  have  you  had  in  that?" 

"Oh,  most  everything — b:irley  and  corn  mostly  when 
the  trees  were  very  young.  Trees  were  32  feet  apart.  I 
left  a  space  four  feet  each  side  the  trees  for  cultivation. 
That  left  me  strips  of  barley  or  corn  24  feet  wide — quite  a 
patch.  Had  pumpkins  in  with  my  corn,  too,  and  latterly 
had  potatoes  a  good  deal.  I  have  never  irrigated  the 
nuts  or  apricots  since  the  first  two  years.  All  the  crops  I 
have  put  in  when  the  soil  was  moist  enough  to  mature  the 
crop.  Mine's  a  heavy  soil,  you  see — holds  water  if  sur- 
face is  kept  cultivated — enough  to  mature  any  crop  I  ever 
put  in." 

"  And  your  pear  orchard — I  see  you  have  a  fine  one — 
ever  raised  anything  in  that  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed;  sweet  corn,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  peas, 
string  beans,  tomatoes — any  one  and  all,  only  fewer  rows 
as  the  trees  got  bigger.  Only  pumpkins  latterly — one  row 
of  hills,  trees  so  big.  I  don't  need  to  raise  so  much.  Then 
pumpkins  are  such  an  easy  crop — no  care  after  planting 
and  they  come  in  so  handy  as  feed  latter  part  of  the  dry 
season.  Good  as  money,  too.  Can  always  sell  more  than 
I  care  to  spare." 

"  And  now  your  orange  grove.  I  suppose  in  that  it  don't 
do  to  put  a  thing  ?" 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  the  little  man  with  that  evasive  air 
so  habitual  to  him. 

The  big  man  hastily  corrected  himself.  "  What  I  meant 
to  say  was,  have  you  ever  raised  anything  between  your 
orange  trees?'' 

"  Well,  yes,  I  have  and  do.  Between  my  Mediter- 
ranean I  have  one  row  of  raspberries  and  blackberries;  but 
now  my  Navels  aie  so  large  and  not  only  shade  the  ground 
so  much,  but  the  soil  is  chuck  full  of  their  roots,  which 
must  not  be  disturbed,  I  only  put  in  center  of  each  square, 
you  understand,  a  hill  of  cucumbers  or  squash  or  melons; 
let  'em  do  the  best  they  can.  Used  to  raise  all  my  garden 
'sass  between  the  oranges  when  they  were  small,  one  crop 
going  after  another  because  I  irrigate  my  oranges — only 
tree  I  do." 

"  Ever  raised  peanuts  ?" 

"  Yes,  some — not  much.  For  me  there  were  other  crops 
not  quite  so  much  work.  It's  a  fact,  now,  with  a  cow,  few 
chickens  and  crops  between  your  trees  you  ought  to  get 
along,  though,"  and  the  muscular  little  man,  with  a  comical 
quirk  to  his  mouth,  overlooked  his  portly  companion,  "  it 
all  means  work.  It's  no  drop-a-nickel-in-the-slot  business 
and  your  land  will  do  the  rest.  If  you  are  in  California 
you've  got  to  have  the  git-up-and-get  to  succeed." 

"  The  big  man  nodded.  "  Yes,  yes,  I'm  ready  to  work. 
Outdoor  employment  will  be  my  salvation,  my  doctor 
says." 

"  You'll  be  saved  then,  no  mistake,  if  you  attend  to  things 
as  they  ought  to  be,  and  you'll  be  learning  all  the  time. 
I  am." 

"What's  those  things  growing  each  side  those  pear 
trees asked  the  stout  man  suddenly.  "  Thought  'twas 
weeds  as  I  sat  here  looking,  and  I  wondered,  your  place 
otherwise  so  spick-an'-span.  Then  they  look  too  regular — 
one  on  each  side,  so." 

The  little  man  laughed.  "  You'd  never  guess.  That's 
some  more  of  my  '  intensive  agriculture,'  as  my  wife  calls 
it.  I've  taken  it  up  since  my  trees  got  so  big — I  and  my 
little  boy.  Those  are  cabbages.  Over  yonder  are  tiny 
potatoes,  lettuce  and  radishes  close  to  the  trees.  When 
our  fogs  come  the  trees  gather  the  moisture  and  the  drip 
irrigates  the  vegetables.  I  noticed  those  wet  spots  close 
to  the  trunks  of  the  trees  before  I  began  transplanting  my 
cabbages  that  way.  They  are  out  of  the  way  and  don't 
hurt  the  trees,  such  shallow-rooted  things.  When  I  first 
planted  my  orchard  I  raised  vegetables  on  the  tree  rows. 


too,  as  well  as  between.  As  the  trees  grew  bigger,  fewer 
and  fewer  rows  between.  Ail  there  is  about  the  whole 
thing  is  not  to  hurt  the  roots  of  the  trees  and  not  exhaust 
the  moisture  over-much.  The  good  of  the  trees  must  come 
first  all  the  time. 

" I  wouldn't  dare  talk  crops  between  trees  to  any  one; 
couldn't  keep  this  in  mind.  There's  a  man  over  there 
(with  a  flourish)  that's  raising  barley  in  his  nut  grove. 
Sowed  the  whole  land  to  barley — trees  in  the  midst  like 
mustard  weeds.  He's  forgotten  he's  trees  there  apparently. 
They'll  all  forget  they've  any  owner  by  and  by,  and  when 
he's  tired  of  raising  barley  he'll  have  to  keep  on,  for  there'll 
be  DO  nuts  bringing  in  an  easy  income. 

"All  your  fruit  trees  but  apricots  you  can  run  a  furrow 
down  the  middle  and  irrigate  for  your  crops.  Apricots  in 
this  soil  can  be  easily  killed  with  too  much  water.  But 
about  irrigating  :  Deciduous  trees  ought  not  to  be  started 
growing  when  they  are  taking  a  rest,  I  think." 

The  big  man  rose  with  a  determined  air.  "  I'm  going 
right  to  work;  but  I  feel  like  a  greenhorn.  It's  no  fool  of 
a  job  setting  the  forces  of  nature  at  work  to  help  coin  the 
dollars  for  one's  self.  I  declare,  I  feel  as  though  I'd  under- 
estimated the  intelligence  of  the  ordinary  farmer.  There's 
so  many  things  to  be  thought  of,  planned  for,  guarded 
against.  I'm  afraid  you'll  find  me  here  again  some  day 
boring  you  with  questions." 

There  was  a  sarcastic  twinkle  in  the  little  man's  eyes. 
It  came  there  when  his  companion  spoke  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  ordinary  farmer,  but  he  answered  cordially  enough  : 

"All  right,  bore  away.  If  you  strike  anything  you  want 
help  yourself.  But,  mind  you,  I  don't  set  up  for  an 
authority.  I've  set  my  wits  to  work  the  sharpest  I  know 
how  to  make  my  ranch  do  the  best  for  me  it  can.  As  I 
said,  I'm  always  learning  yet,  always  finding  more  and 
more  ways  to  make  my  land  bring  me  in  an  income.  If 
anybody  else  thinks  the  way  I  do  will  do  for  them  they're 
welcome  to  all  I  think  I've  found  out.  I'll  be  glad  enough 
to  see  others  start  righter  than  I  did." 

"  Thank  you.    Good  day." 

"Good  day."  Augusta  E.  Towner. 

Sinta  Ana,  April  i,  1893. 
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Early  Vegetables. 

The  production  of  early  vegetables  on  the  hillsides  of  the 
west  side  of  the  Coast  Range,  as  the  southern  part  of  Ala- 
meda county  has  been  mentioned  from  t'me  to  time  to  the 
Rural  Press.  The  Pacific  Tree  and  Vine  recently  gave 
a  sketch  of  practice  in  the  same  region  from  which  we 
take  the  following  : 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  extensive  cultivation  in  that 
location  of  the  two  prominent  articles  of  spring  diet,  peas 
and  potatoes.  Three  stations  on  the  Niles  branch  of  the 
railroad  between  San  Jose  and  Oakland  have  the  distinc- 
tion of  shipping  the  greater  part  of  this  kind  of  produce  to 
San  Francisco  markets.  Milpitas,  Warm  Springs  and 
Wayne  being  important  in  the  order  named. 

If  one  casts  a  glance  over  the  foot-hills,  from  just  east  of 
San  Jose  as  far  north  as  the  eye  can  reach,  he  sees  a  suc- 
cession of  cultivated  fields  reaching  from  the  upper  edge  of 
the  level  land  well  up  into  the  rounded  foot-hills,  and  out 
some  locations  that  seem  almost  too  steep  for  the  use  of 
the  plow. 

Generally  the  aim  is  to  have  green  peas  ready  to  supply 
a  certain  amount  on  Christmas  and  New  Years,  and  be- 
ginning about  January  15,  a  limited  amount  of  new  pota- 
toes, but  the  great  bulk  of  the  crop  is  later,  the  peas  being 
produced  in  March,  April  and  May,  and  the  potatoes  dug 
in  the  same  month,  a  little  later. 

To  secure  green  peas  and  vegetables  by  Christmas  and 
New  Years,  they  must  be  planted  in  September,  and  started 
by  irrigationuntil  the  regular  rains  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber, when  the  natural  rainfall  is  usually  sufficient.  The 
crop  is  carefully  cultivated  and  hoed  to  keep  it 
clean  from  weeds,  and  it  grows  rapidly,  but  not  so  fast  as 
the  spring  crop.  The  later  crop  is  planted  with  the  first 
rains,  and  without  any  irrigation,  comes  on  to  be  gathered  in 
March  and  April,  or  later,  depending  somewhat  on  the 
earliness  of  the  start.  It  is  sometimes  almost  December 
before  the  rains  come,  but  usually  the  crop  is  nicely  grow- 
ing by  that  time. 

Of  course  all  this  section  is  the  "Warm  Belt,"  and  so 
nearly  frostless  that  these  plants  suffer  no  injury. 

Some  of  these  peas  and  potato  farms  consist  of  several 
hundred  acres,  and  are  rented  out  in  sections  to  Portugese 
farmers  who  make  a  specialty  of  these  crops. 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  of  the  cultivation  is  done  by 
hand.  The  soil  has  a  good  admixture  of  clay,  and  from  its 
location  is  so  well  drained  that  it  is  nice  and  mellow  dur- 
ing the  season  of  cultivation. 

Usually  the  rows  run  up  and  down  the  hills,  and  there  are 
drainage  furrows  at  frequent  intervals  across  these  to  carry 
off  any  sudden  fall  of  storm  water.  Working  always  up 
hill  in  these  rows,  the  men  with  hoes,  get  over  a  large  sur- 
face of  ground  each  day.  These  early  crops  bring  good 
prices,  much  higher  than  is  obtained  for  the  fall  crop 
of  potatoes  raised  in  Humboldt,  Marin  and  Monterey  coun- 
ties, and  this  in  good  measure  compensates  for  the  difficul- 
ties of  cultivation. 


Notes  from  Alessandro. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  past  winter  has  been  a  busy  one 
for  the  farmers  of  the  Alessandro  valley.  There  have  been 
thousands  of  acres  of  new  land  sowed  to  grain  which  is 
looking  first-rate  at  this  time.  More  rain  is  needed  to  make 
the  grain  fill  properly,  but  it  will  probably  come  in  due 
time. 

New  buildings  are  going  up  every  week,  and  thousands 
of  trees  and  vines  are  being  set  out. 

Regular  church  services  and  Sunday-schools  are  estab- 
lished in  the  valley  at  Moreno,  Alessandro  and  Cloverdale 


districts,  with  a  good  attendance.  Thus,  Christianity  ai 
civilization  are  going  hand  in  hand  to  the  work  of  trans 
forming  our  desert  into  a  veritable  garden  of  Eden,  where 
refining  and  civilizing  influences  surround  the  young  with  a 
safeguard  against  the  allurements  of  sin.  If  we  in  the 
country  miss  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  city,  we  are 
compensated  by  not  coming  into  direct  contact  with  its 
vices.  If  we  do  not  have  its  social  advantages,  neither  do 
we  have  its  saloons  to  tempt  our  boys  from  the  path  of  true 
manhood.  Our  boys  grow  up  with  a  love  for  the  soil  that 
should  be  the  pride  of  every  young  American.  The  aris- 
tocracy of  the  old  countries  are  the  owners  of  the  land,  not 
the  keepers  of  the  shops.  May  the  day  be  hastened  when 
our  own  boys  will  be  proud  to  be  known  as  owners  of  the 
land.  L.  S.  Lyman. 

Alessandro,  Riverside  Co.,  April  18,  1893. 

Sowing  Alfalfa.— The  Gophers. 

I  mostly  sow  alfalfa  by  the  harrow  marks,  either  ahead  of 
or  following  it  By  this  plan  I  have  no  trouble  with 
stakes  (a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired),  as  sowing  by  stakes 
can  hardly  be  done  in  windy  weather  ;  but  when  sowing 
by  a  12-foot  harrow  you  have  a  reliable  mark  to  sow  by, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  missing  or  overlapping.  In 
sowing  barley  we  olten  see  thick  streaks  through  the 
field,  and  they  invariably  occur  on  the  right  hand  side, 
but  in  alfalfa  they  are  not  visible.  Many  sowers  are  care- 
less when  taking  their  hand  out  of  the  sack,  dropping  a  lot 
of  seed  or  grain  in  a  bunch  which  is  worse  than  wasted. 

I  would  caution  sowers  to  take  tight  grip  on  to  their  seed 
and  turn  the  back  of  the  hand  downward  to  avoid  scat- 
tering ;  walk  with  head  erect,  keep  the  elbow  close  on 
the  hip  joint,  then  with  a  quick  motion  throw  the  seed  or 
grain  as  high  as  your  head,  passing  the  seed  on  both  sides 
of  the  forefinger  and  forming  a  circle  of  the  seed  or  grain 
so  that  it  will  fall  both  ends  of  the  circle  at  the  same  time 
(call  it  a  rainbow  if  you  please),  remember  that  thick  streaks 
never  occur  on  the  left  side. 

Then  again  as  to  alkali  land;  I  not  only  plow  in  the 
direction  of  the  drainage  but  repeat  it  until  I  get  the  field 
so  rigged  up  that  the  water  cannot  stand.  Set  the  field 
oflF  in  plots,  say  20  to  40  steps,  then  when  plowing  a  sec- 
ond a  third  time,  set  the  ridge  to  one  side  of  the  first,  so 
as  not  to  make  the  ridge  too  high.  Arrange  to  have  the 
dead  furrows  come  into  the  same  place  until  water  stand- 
ing on  the  land  will  be  impossible  and  the  alkali  will  leak 
out  and  your  land  will  never  be  heavy  and  covered  with 
water  but  break  up  nice  grnd  mellow  and  produce  good 
crops. 

If  gophers  once  get  the  ground  well  dug  up  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  control  them.  I  find  that  by  close  attention, 
when  they  commence  their  depredations,  they  may  be  held 
in  check  by  traps  or  smokers.  The  late  rains  overflowing 
part  of  my  ranch  has,  perhaps,  learned  me  one  item:  I 
found  by  digging  into  large  piles  of  dirt  that  looked  like 
head-quarters,  the  nests  of  several  gophers  containing  8  to 

I I  fat  cubs.  I  smoked  over  a  40-acre  lot,  and  as  they  had 
not  been  long  on  it  I  have  about  exterminated  them.  I 
had  an  alfalfa  patch,  which,  before  it  was  sown,  was  free 
from  gophers  ;  but  after  I  flooded  it  gophers  promptly  ap- 
peared. I  sent  a  man  to  smoke  them  and  not  one  has 
been  seen  since,  but  this  is  an  usual  success.  Generally 
their  long  winding  holes  require  several  times  going  over. 
I  use  a  7-inch  Browne  smoker  and  dry  straw.  Mr.  Eddy, 
of  Compton,  recommends  using  strychnine  mixed  in  corn 
meal  sweetened  with  sugar  and  tinctured  with  oil  of 
rhodium.  I  think  a  few  drops  of  sweet  annis  would  answer 
to  scent  the  bait  so  gophers  would  hunt  for  it;  use  a  tea- 
spoon to  put  the  poison  in  the  open  hole  and  then 
close  it  up. — E.  Walton  in  Rural  Californian. 

The  West  Side. 

To  THE  Editor:— On  the  nights  of  the  14th  and  isth 
inst.  there  was  light  frost  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Clara,  but 
not  hard  enough  to  injure  fruit  to  any  extent.  The  pros- 
pect for  fruit  was  never  better,  except  in  apricots,  which  are 
light  in  many  orchards.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the 
spraying  of  trees  has  been  discontinued.  The  reason  for  it 
is  that  the  scale  is  disappearing  and  there  is  danger  of 
killing  the  insects  that  destroy  the  scale.  The  acreage 
planted  to  trees  this  past  winter  has  been  considerably  in- 
creased, and  the  unusual  rainfall  insures  a  good  growth. 
In  fact,  the  whole  West  Side  is  almost  a  continuous  or- 
chard or  vineyard.  Up  to  and  in  many  places  into  the 
foothills,  grain  or  hay  fields  to,  any  extent  are  things  of  the 
past — only  enough  to  vary  the  landscape.  The  blooming 
orchards,  wild  flowers  bordering  good  roads,  pretty  school- 
houses  and  evidence  of  prosperity  on  every  side,  make  it 
one  of  the  most  desirable  places  for  homes  in  the  State. 

The  success  of  the  village  West  Side  is  assured;  it  con- 
tains a  good  store,  wagon  and  blacksmith  shop,  cooper  and 
butcher  shops,  a  social  hall  and  church  and,  strange  to  say, 
no  saloon.  On  the  same  road,  2  J  miles  to  the  east  of  West 
Side,  is  located  the  West  Side  Fruit-Growers'  Association, 
the  stockholders  of  which  are  all  fruit  growers.  It  has  been 
a  remarkable  success — so  much  so  that  its  stock  is  eagerly 
sought  for  by  growers,  and  its  capacity  will  have  to  be 
largely  increased  or  other  similar  associations  formed  in  the 
neighborhood. 

There  will  soon  be  a  demand  for  electric  roads  west- 
ward to  carry  workers  to  the  driers  and  orchards,  besides 
passengers  and  visitors  to  the  woods  and  trouting  streams 
on  the  west.  With  all  these  attractions.  West  Siders  can 
live  comfortably,  even  if  the  Capitol  and  all  its  law  makers 
should  move  out  of  the  State.  A.  R.  W. 

Santa  Clara,  April  15,  1893. 

Experiments  With  Potatoes. 

Prof.  H.  T.  French,  agriculturist  of  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  has  issued  a  bulletin  on  pota- 
toes and  roots.  Seventy-one  varieties  of  potatoes  were 
planted  at  the  station  last  year  on  well-manured  land  which 
had  the  year  before  yielded  thirty  bushels  of  wh<iat  per  acre. 
The  yield  of  potatoes  ranged  all  the  way  from  396  bushels  per 
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acre  down  to  80.  The  variety  which  yielded  the  heaviest  crop 
was  the  Riley.  It  is  a  rough,  coarse-grained  potato,  and  a 
good  keeper.  Of  other  heavy  yielders  the  Dakota  Red 
ranks  as  one  of  the  best.  It  yielded  at  the  rate  of  263 
bushels  per  acre.  Its  quality  is  excellent  but  its  appearance 
is  against  it  as  a  market  potato.  The  Early  Rose,  which 
now  ranks  as  a  medium  early  potato,  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
239  bushels  per  acre.  Of  the  very  early  varieties  the  Early 
Sunrise  and  the  Silver  Skin  were  found  unexcelled  in 

quality.  •      1.      ^  t 

Experiments  were  also  made  to  determine  the  effect  of 
commercial  fertilizers.  A  number  of  plots  were  planted 
with  Burbank's  Seedling  potatoes.  One  plot  was  left  un- 
fertilized, one  received  unleached  ashes  at  the  rate  of  800 
pounds  per  acre,  and  each  of  the  other  plots 
was  treated  with  a  commercial  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  400 
pound'?  per  acre.  The  unfertilized  plat  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  81;^  bushals  per  acre;  the  plat  treated  with  unleached 
ashes  at  the  rate  of  129J  bushels.  Nitrate  of  soda  gave  a 
yield  of  89  bushels  per  acre;  Kainit,  226ji  bushels;  super- 
phosphate, 227X:  Peruvian  guano,  239  bushels.  The 
fertilizers  were  applied  by  sowing  in  the  trenches  and 
thoroughly  mixing  with  the  soil  before  the  potatoes  were 
planted. 
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Some  Feeding  Experiments. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Woll,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station, 
gives  some  interesting  facts  in  The  Live  Stock  Report,  in 
regard  to  the  relative  value  of  diflferent  feeds  (or  hogs. 

This  animal,  being  held  in  such  high  esteem  just  now  on 
account  of  the  high  price  of  pork,  some  facts  on  the  eco- 
nomical production  of  the  same  may  be  of  interest. 

We  give  below  some  of  the  main  results  obtained  through 
experiments  conducted  in  Denmark  under  the  immediate 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  State  Experiment  Station 
at  Copenhagen,  as  set  forth  by  Prof.  Woll.    He  says: 

In  all,  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-one  animals  have 
been  included  in  the  experiments  up  to  date.  Owing  to 
the  large  number  of  animals  experimented  with,  and  the 
varied  conditions  of  the  different  experiments,  as  well  as 
the  great  care  with  which  the  work  has  been  done,  the  les- 
sons of  the  experiments  come  with  a  great  deal  of  weight. 

Pigs  weighing  from  35  pounds  to  100  pounds,  or  over, 
were  fed  until  they  weighed  about  180  pounds,  when  the 
animals  were  slaughtered  at  the  nearest  pork-packing 
house,  careful  weights  being  taken  before  and  after 
slaughtering,  and  the  carcasses  judged  by  experts,  and  class- 
ified according  to  their  value  on  the  market. 

In  this  way  the  influence  of  different  feeds  on  the  value 
of  the  pork  has  been  traced. 

The  first  experiments  were  made  in  1885,  and  the  result 
of  all  series  was  that  one  pound  of  skim-milk  has  a  feeding 
value  equal  to  two  pounds  of  whey ;  corn,  barley,  or  some 
other  grain  mixture,  being  fed  in  addition  to  both. 

In  the  further  experiments,  barley,  rye  and  skim-milk 
were  compared  with  one  another.  It  was  found  that  one 
pound  of  barley  produced  the  same  growth  as  one  pound 
of  rye,  and  as  six  pounds  of  skim-milk,  so  that  the  feeding 
value  of  one  pound  of  ry  e  or  barley  may  be  placed  as  equal 
to  six  pounds  of  skim  milk  or  twelve  pounds  of  whey. 

According  to  experiments  conducted  by  Prof.  Henry, 
at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  he  found  that,  with 
corn  meal  and  shorts  at  $12  a  ton,  whey  would  be  worth  8 
cents  per  100  po'inds,  and  10  cents  per  100  pounds 
with  grain  feeds  at  $15  per  ton. 

Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  buying  whey  from  cheese 
factories  may  form  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  its  feeding 
value  by  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  the  various 
grain  feeds  and  referring  to  the  above  comparative  values, 
though  whey,  like  most  other  things,  will  vary  in  quality, 
chiefly  according  to  the  quantity  of  fat  it  contains. 

Returning  to  the  Danish  experiments,  is  is  found  that 
wheat  bran  produced  better  results  than  rye  bran;  but 
neither  prod'iced  so  good  a  growth,  or  so  good  a  quality  of 
pork,  as  either  rye  or  barley,  dairy  refuse  products  being 
fed  in  addition  in  all  cases. 

FEEDING  ROOTS. 

In  the  experiments  with  roots  it  was  found  that  eight 
pounds  of  ordinary  mangel-wurzils  or  four  pounds  of  pota- 
toes can  (ully  replace  one  pound  of  grain.  The  carcasses 
from  root-fed  pigs  possessed  at  least  similar  commercial 
value  as  that  from  grain  fed  pigs,  both  being,  in  the  major- 
ity o(  cases,  first-class  products.  The  experimenters  find 
that  as  much  as  forty  per  cent  of  the  solid  food  of  a  pig 
may  advantageously  be  made  of  roots.  Different  kinds  of 
roots  produced  a  gain  in  live  weight  of  the  pigs  in  pro- 
portion to  their  contents  of  sugar,  or  in  proportion  to  their 
contents  of  dry  matter,  so  that  one  pound  of  grain  was  found 
to  be  of  the  same  value  as  eight  pounds  of  ordinary 
mangolds,  six  pounds  of  Elvetham  mangolds,  and  from  four 
to  five  pounds  of  sugar  beets. 

The  fact  that  the  older  an  animal  grows  the  more  food 
is  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  gain,  is  well  brought  for- 
ward in  the  experiments.  Below  is  given  the  general  aver- 
age of  four  years'  work  in  this  line.  The  term  "  calculated 
grain  "  is  used  by  the  experimenters  to  designate  the  food 
eaten  in  units  of  grain  feed,  according  to  the  results  found. 
One  pound  of  grain  equal  six  pounds  of  skimmed  milk; 
equals  twelve  pounds  of  whey;  equals  eight  pounds  of  man- 
golds; equals  four  pounds  of  potatoes,  etc. 


Pounds  of  "Calculated  Grain"  Required 
to  make  One  Pound  of  Gain. 

Live  wt., 
351076  lbs 

76  to 
116  lbs. 

1X5  to 
165  lbs. 

Av.  for  76 
to  116  lbs. 

Average  for  27  series  of  experl- 

Averasie  for  10  series  of  experi- 
ments, 1390-'92  (roots)  

3  4  lbs. 

8.8  lbs. 

4.0  lbs. 
4.4  lbs. 

4.8  lbs. 
5.3  lbs. 

4  4  lbs. 

4.8  lbs. 

Considering  the  ease  with  which  a  crop  of  ntangold-wur- 
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zels  can  be  produced  in  California,  the  above  valuation  put 
upon  them  by  actual  experience  as  a  stock  food  ought  to 
encourage  all  who  keep  livestock  of  any  description  to 
grow  all  that  can  be  conveniently  grown,  not  only  for  the 
actual  food  value  contained  in  the  root,  but  for  their  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  health  of  all  kinds  of  stock  by  which 
they  are  consumed— a  fact  well  known  to  all  who  have  had 
experience  in  using  them  to  any  extent. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  growing  of  them  entails  extra 
labor  in  the  saving  and  application  of  manure  and  the 
thorough  cultivation  of  the  land,  all  of  which  has  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  future  crops  grown  on  the  same,  not  only 
through  the  manure  applied,  but  by  the  destruction  and 
keeping  down  of  weeds  effected  by  the  better  cultivation 
brought  into  play. 

It  is  now  about  the  time  of  year  that  most  people  who 
grow  mangolds  are  preparing  the  ground  for  the  seed; 
many,  no  doubt,  have  already  sowed,  while  some  will  be 
up  and  the  young  plants  showing  ^bove  ground.  With  the 
latter  there  will  be  no  time  to  lose  in  starting  the  cultivator 
to  destroy  the  young  weeds  tlie  late  rains  will  have  started. 
It  is  ruination  to  the  future  crop  to  let  the  weeds  get  ahead 
of  the  young  plants.  As  a  rule,  a  mangold  crop  can  be 
grown  more  economically  if  the  seed  is  sown  after  the 
heaviest  of  the  rains  are  over.  In  the  meantime,  with  the 
proper  application  of  labor  to  the  land,  at  the  right  time, 
one  or  more  crops  of  young  weeds  will  have  been  de- 
stroyed, so  that  there  will  be  very  few  left  to  come  up  at 
the  same  time  as  the  mangold  plants.  With  the  land  thus 
managed  there  is,  in  ordinary  seasons,  very  little  need  of 
hoeing,  either  by  horse  or  man-power.  The  thinning  out 
of  the  plants  by  hand  will  be  the  most  particular  part  of 
the  work  required.  This  should  be  well  done  by  people 
who  understand  the  work.  There  should  be  not  set  dis- 
tance for  the  plants  to  be  left  apart;  it  is  of  more  conse- 
quence to  leave  the  best  plants,  even  if  the  distances  in  the 
row  are  a  little  irregular,  for  it  is  with  plants  as  with  ani- 
mals, some  will  never  be  good  and  those  that  will  are  gen- 
erally the  strong  and  thrifty-looking  young  ones.  One 
rule  always  holds  good  in  our  rainless  summers,  viz.:  That 
the  more  plants  there  are  on  a  given  piece  of  land,  the  less 
will  be  the  proportion  of  moisture  and  available  plant  food 
each  one  will  receive;  and  if  there  are  any  weeds,  each 
weed-plant  will  have  its  full  share  of  both. 

Red-Polled  Cattle. 

Some  time  ago  we  stated  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Martin  had 
been  sent  to  England  to  select  a  number  of  Red- Polled  cat- 
tle suitable  to  compete  in  the  dairy  tests  at  the  World's 
Fair.  Twelve  cows  were  selected  and  brought  over  to  this 
country.  They  completed  their  period  of  quarantine  and 
have  since  been  sold  at  public  auction.  It  is  said  that  they 
realized  prices  high  enough  to  save  the  importers  from  loss. 

The  reason  given  for  the  withdrawal  from  the  Columbian 
dairy  test  is  thus  given:  "  Owing  to  recent  changes  in  the 
rules  governing  the  proposed  milk  test  in  connection  with 
the  World's  Columbian  Exhibition,  and  the  enormous  ex- 
pense which  it  is  now  apparent  will  be  involved  to  the  asso- 
ciations taking  part,  it  has  been  definitely  decided  not  to 
enter  the  Red  Polls." 

After  the  well-known  fact  that  a  large  sum  of  money  was 
spent  in  importing  cows  specially  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  breed  creditably  represented  in  the  dairy  test,  this  an- 
nouncement will  be  a  great  surprise  to  the  public.  It  may 
well  ask.  What  breed  next  ?  The  Holsteins  and  the  Red 
Polls  being  out  of  it,  how  many,  or  how  few  of  the  so- 
called  dairy  breeds  of  cattle  will  be  in  the  contest  ? 

As  stated  some  time  ago,  the  Jerseys  were  on  the  ground 
in  strong  force.  We  also  understand  that  a  number  of 
Guernseys  are  on  hand,  but  do  not  yet  hear  of  the  Short- 
horns putting  in  an  appearance.  It  is  time  they  were  being 
habituated  to  the  scene  of  action. 


Dehorning  Cattle. 

A  commission  appointed  by  the  Ontario  Government  to 
investigate  the  dehorning  of  cattle  come  to  these  conclu- 
sions: "  It  seems  to  be  established  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  that  dehorning,  by  effecting  a  change  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  animal,  greatly  increases  its  marketable  value, 
besides  enabling  the  owner  to  handle  his  stock  with  greater 
ease,  economy  and  safety.  In  the  case  of  steers  raised  for 
the  export  trade,  the  owner  is  enabled  to  feed  loose  in  large 
stables,  and  to  adopt  improved  methods  of  saving  manure, 
and,  as  the  unruly  disposition  has  been  largely  subdued, 
less  food  is  required  in  bringing  the  animal  to  a  prime  con- 
dition. The  stock  can  also  be  cared  for  by  fewer  men.  On 
the  English  market  the  buyers  gave  about  $5  per  head 
more  for  dehorned  cattle,  owing  to  the  belief  that  they  put 
on  flesh  better.  All  the  evidence,  in  fact,  goes  to  show  that 
the  possession  of  horns  by  cattle,  in  addition  to  causing  a 
great  and  prolonged  suffering,  means  a  loss,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  farmers  of 
this  country."  They  advise  experiments  in  destroying  the 
horns  of  calves  by  chemicals  to  see  if  it  is  not  better  than 
cutting  them  off  from  mature  animals. 


Food  for  Hogs, 

The  Danish  Government  has  made  many  experiments 
conducted  on  the  farms  in  that  country  in  the  various  values 
of  the  different  kinds  of  food  for  hogs,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained are  announced  as  follows: 

Four  hundred  pounds  of  grain  make  100  pounds  of  live 
hog. 

One  pound  of  grain  equals  four  pounds  of  boiled  po- 
tatoes. 

One  pound  of  grain  equals  six  pounds  of  skimmed  milk. 
One  pound  of  grain  equals  eight  pounds  of  turnips  cut 
small. 

One  pound  of  grain  equals  12  pounds  of  sweet  whey. 
The  Way  to  Make  Horses  Shy. 

One  thing  Important — by  no  means  put  a  hole  or  win- 
dow in  front  of  each  stall  as  has  been  the  long-time  prac- 
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tice,  says  a  contributor  to  the  Country  Gentleman.  All 
light  should  come  from  behind  or  above.  I  have 
known  many  shying  horses  which  became  so  by  facing  the 
abominable  little  windows  in  question.  I  have  also  known 
a  complete  cure  of  shying  by  the  removal  of  these  same 
concentrated  and  eyesight-destroying  holes  in  front,  which 
are  so  common. 


Proper  Methods  of  Breeding. 

What  the  dairy  cow  is  and  will  continue  to  be  depends 
about  as  much  upon  her  keeper  as  upon  her  own  individu- 
ality to  begin  with.  Every  cattleman  of  the  country  who 
has  had  any  experience  with  the  practice  of  a  few  years 
ago,  when  cows  were  over  plentiful,  of  turning  good  milch 
cows  out  for  summer  pasture  along  with  their  calves,  knows 
how  effectively  the  changed  conditions  broke  I'p  the  cow's 
capacity  for  carrying  the  full  flow  of  milk  up  to  the  milking 
hour  of  eventide.  The  cow  that  was  once  subjected  to  this 
treatment  never  after  fully  recovered  the  regularity  and  full- 
ness of  her  fotmer  flow  of  milk. 

No  doubt  a  good  habit  can  be  more  eflectually  broken  up 
by  irregularities  in  conduct  than  it  is  to  be  easily  formed  in 
the  first  place  through  a  regular  course  of  discipline  to  that 
end.  It  is,  however,  the  action  of  tte  same  principle, 
which  shows  a  greater  aptitude  in  the  one  case  to  retro- 
gression than  to  building  up  in  the  other.  This  shows  the 
need  of  extreme  care  as  to  the  regularity  of  habits  with 
cows  that  are  expected  to  approximate  what  are  known  as 
the  big  milk  or  butter  yields  of  the  day. 

Dairy  breeds  in  cattle  have  been  developed  precisely  in 
this  way.  A  dairy-bred  animal  is  one  in  which  the  milk 
function  has  been  enlarged  or  enriched  by  long  years  of 
special  care,  intelligent  feeding  and  in  furnishing  other 
bodily  comforts  as  well  as  by  intelligent  selection  and  cross- 
ing. The  trait  is  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. It  is  no  better  in  the  produce  than  the  average  be- 
tween the  sire  and  dam.  It  is  simply  handed  along  from 
one  generation  to  another  to  be  advanced  or  retarded  in  its 
development,  according  to  the  care  and  skill  of  the  owners 
into  whose  hands  the  animals  happen  to  fall. 

The  breeder  of  good  dairy  cattle  is  therefore  the  man 
who  feeds  and  trains  his  cows  for  the  highest  performances 
possible.  By  being  pushed  to  their  utmost  capacity  re- 
peatedly and  constantly  this  special  function  is  enlarged 
upon.  The  environment  is  what  determines  the  character 
of  all  animals  for  any  given  locality.  One  of  the  chief  ele- 
ments in  the  environment  of  the  cattle  of  this  or  any  other 
country  consists  in  the  disposition  that  the  people  of  the 
country  undertake  to  make  of  them.  If,  for  instance,  dur- 
ing any  certain  period  of  time,  self-interest  turns  the  atten- 
tion of  cattle-raisers  to  the  beef-makirg  industry,  there  is 
brought  to  bear  an  influence  on  the  cattle  stock  of  the 
country  that  soon  makes  itself  felt  in  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  cattle  of  the  country  to  run  to  beef  rather  than 
to  milk  making. — The  Nebraska  Farmer. 


Dairy  Notes. 

The  Fort  Collins  (Col.)  Courier  says  that  dairy  cows 
which  could  have  been  bought  a  short  time  ago  for  S20  a 
head  are  now  worth  $40,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  a 
creamery  and  cheese  factory. 

It  is  said  that  the  heating  of  whey  to  160°  will  destroy 
the  germs  that  cause  fermentation  and  increase  its  value 
as  food  for  swine.  If  so,  it  should  be  done  at  the  factory 
before  the  farmers  take  it  away. 

And  now  they  are  proposing  to  make  a  30,000-pound 
cheese  at  Sheboygan,  Mich.,  for  the  Columbian  Fair.  This 
will  largely  exceed  in  size  the  one  to  be  sent  from  Canada- 
It  is  to  be  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  nine  feet  thick,  and 
will  require  over  300,000  pounds  of  milk. 

A  bill  prohibiting  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  in  England 
was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  vote  of  75  to 
59,  In  the  discussion  the  strongest  opponent  of  it  was  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  chemists  and 
sanitary  authorities  in  England.  In  his  remarks  he  said 
bad  butter  was  a  fraud  upon  the  poor,  and  oleomargarine 
would  sooner  or  later  drive  it  out  of  the  market.  Those 
who  propose  to  supply  butter  for  the  English  market 
must  therefore  try  to  make  it  or  ship  it  only  of  the  best 
quality. 

By  keeping  a  watch  on  those  who  keep  one  or  two  fine 
Jersey  cows  as  "lawn  pets,"  or  " gentlemen's  cows,"  as 
they  used  to  be  called,  one  may  get  a  thoroughbred  calf, 
especially  if  a  bull,  for  but  little  more  than  its  value  for 
veal.  That  class  of  people  do  not  like  the  trouble  of  rais- 
ing a  calf,  and  would  not  know  how  to  do  it,  and  have  not 
enough  to  pay  for  advertising,  so  are  anxious  to  sell  or  kill 
as  soon  as  the  milk  is  fit  to  use.  We  have  seen  a  giod 
herd  of  pure-bred  and  grades,  all  of  which  were  picked  up 
in  that  way  or  raised  from  the  older  ones  that  were  so 
secured.     

No  Cold  MUk  for  Calves. 

As  the  weather  becomes  warmer  there  is  apt  to  be  less 
care  in  warming  thoroughly  the  skim-milk  fed  to  calves. 
Considering  how  much  heat  of  the  little  animal's  body  is 
required  to  warm  up  its  feed  of  five  or  six  quarts  of  cold 
milk  to  blood  heat,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
such  treatment  results  in  giving  them  scours.  This  is  the 
worst  blow  that  can  be  given  digestion,  and  in  a  young 
animal  it  is  an  injury  that  is  often  never  wholly  recovered 
from. 

Dried  Milk. 

A  sort  of  condensed-milk  factory  has  been  set  in  opera- 
tion on  the  De  Long  ranch,  says  the  Marin  County  Tocsin. 
The  process  consists  in  extracting  the  water,  leaving  the 
nutritive  principles  in  a  dried  form  and  convenient  for 
transportation.  When  you  wish  to  use  it  all  you  do  is  to 
replace  the  water  and  there  you  have  the  true  stuflf.  The 
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average  dried-milk  man  of  course  has  not  gall  enough  to 
water  the  article  as  extensively  as  the  cow  before  him  and 
the  customer  profits  by  his  diffidence.  The  story  sounds  a 
little  queer,  but  the  factory  is  certainly  in  operation  and 
the  invention  is  said  to  be  a  highly  useful  one  and  likely  to 
be  of  benefit  to  the  dairy  interests  by  opening  a  market  for 
their  products  in  places  not  otherwise  accessible. 


J?OUbTI^Y  "Y^ARD. 


Preservation  of  Eggs. 

To  THE  Editor: — How  can  eggs  be  preserved  so  as  to 
retain  their  fertility  or  even  their  character  as  fresh-laid 
eggs,  is  a  problem  that  I  am  afraid  has  as  yet  had  no  sat- 
isfactory solution.  At  any  rate,  within  the  scope  of  my 
knowledge  or  experience,  no  certain  way  has  been  arrived 
at.  Many  processes  have  been  recommended,  which,  like 
roup  cures,  are  warranted  infallible,  but  which,  like  them, 
have  lamentably  failed  of  their  object,  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  case  of  "  store  eggs,"  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
"hit-or-miss  eggs."  This  is  a  very  good  nomenclature,  by 
the  way,  for,  whereas  you  may  now  and  then  "  hit  "  a  fresh 
one,  you  much  oftener  "  miss  "  it,  and  get  stale  or  even 
slightly  "decayed"  ones  instead,  so  that,  although  pre- 
served enough  for  store  purposes,  perhaps  one  would  hardly 
find  the  result  of  any  close  test  to  warrant  them  in  repre- 
senting them  to  be  fresh  eggs,  or  even  just  as  good  as  fresh. 

Two  years  since,  while  engaged  in  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  eggs,  1  bought  of  parties,  in  whom  I  supposed  I  had 
every  reason  to  repose  entire  confidence,  40  dozen  of  eggs 
— nice  clean-looking  eggs,  with  that  peculiar  fresh  limey 
appearance  that  fresh-laid  eggs  have.  But  alas!  for  the 
frailty  (I  speak  charitably)  of  human  nature.  They  proved 
in  the  final  test  to  have  been  "  dry  salted,"  and,  so  far  from 
at  all  holding  together,  would,  on  being  broken,  "spread 
out "  lamentably,  so  that  I  was  led  to  decide  that  packing 
in  dry  salt  would  not  produce  the  desired  result,  but  only  so 
far  as  enabling  one  to  offer  a  desirable  looking  egg  to  pur- 
chasers; it  would,  in  fact,  be  only  a  counterfeit  fresh  egg. 

Another  method  much  advocated  is  to  pack  the  eggs  in 
brine,  which  "  also  is  vanity,"  and  has  not  so  much  to 
recommend  it  as  the  dry-salt  method.  Still  another  is  to 
coat  the  shell  with  something  in  the  nature  of  mucilage  or 
even  mutton  tallow,  which  is  supposed  to  cover  and  close 
the  pores  of  the  shell  in  such  a  manner  that  there  can  be 
no  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  egg  or  ill  effect  from 
any  possible  harmful  outside  agency.    Lard  also  is  used. 

Packing  eggs  in  bran,  small  end  down,  and  keeping 
them  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  is  also  advocated.  Quite  lately, 
I  have  read  in  some  journal  or  collection  of  poultry  items 
that  some  one  had  been  in  the  continued  practice  of  pack- 
ing eggs  in  a  frame  in  which  the  eggs  were  placed  small 
end  down,  each  one  by  itself,  not  touching  another,  and  so 
arranged  that  the  air  passed  on  all  sides  of  the  egg.  Kept 
in  a  cool,  airy  cellar,  the  result  was  that  they  were  abso- 
lutely fresh  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  retaining  all  the 
qualities  of  a  fresh  laid  egg. 

I  wonder  if  they  could  be  kept  by  this  method  six  months 
or  a  year  and  then  reward  any  faithful  Biddy  for  three 
weeks'  hard  work  with  the  same  amount  of  chicks  that  the 
same  number  of  undoubtedly  and  really  fresh-laid  eggs 
would,  or  whether,  in  fact,  she  wouldn't  get  about  the  same 
amount  of  reward  from  so  many  porcelain  eggs  as  she 
would  from  the  preserved  "fresh"  eggs  after  sitting  the 
usual  length  of  time  on  them  ? 

Still  another  method  practiced  is  to  pack  the  eggs  in  an 
egg  case,  and,  keeping  them  in  a  cool,  dry  place  somewhat 
secluded  from  light,  to  turn  the  box  the  other  side  down 
each  day,  or  at  least  every  third  day,  observing  care  that 
the  eggs  are  not  jarred  or  shaken  in  turning.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  two  last-mentioned  methods  have  more  to  recom- 
mend them  than  the  others,  but  still  fail  of  all  really  prac- 
tical results,  as  I  think  must  all  artificial  methods  looking 
to  the  keeping  of  eggs  "  fresh  laid  "  for  a  longer  period 
than  a  week. 

This  brings  to  miod,  however,  that  some  six  months  since 
an  item  went  the  round  of  the  papers  to  the  effect  that  a 
process  had  been  discovered  whereby  eggs  could  be  pre- 
served undoubtedly  fresh  and  good  foi  hatching  for  several 
months.  It  had  been  proved  by  experiment,  and  it  was 
said  a  further  experiment  would  be  made  looking  to  the 
possibility  of  preserving  them  fit  for  hatching  for  the  period 
of  one  year,  and  that  the  result  would  be  given.  I  have 
heard  nothing  further  of  it,  but  suppose  that  as  soon  as  the 
result  is  known,  if  successful,  it  will  be  so  stated  and  the 
modus  operandi  be  given  to  the  expectant  public.  I  do 
not  say  itiat  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  eggs  for  several 
months  fresh  as  when  fresh  laid;  but  so  far  I  have  not 
known  of  any  method  which  will  produce  that  result. 
People  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  really  fresh- 
laid  ranch  eggs  readily  detect  the  presence  of  the  artificial 
product,  as  much  of  the  fine  rich  flavor  is  lost,  and  the  egg, 
when  broken  before  it  is  cooked,  is  more  inclined  to  spread 
ou'.  This  is  more  particularly  in  speaking  of  the  product 
of  fowls  fed  and  cared  for  with  a  view  to  producing  an  egg 
rich  in  flavor  and  nutriment — one  to  satisfy  an  exacting 
and  diicriminating  taste,  and  not  so  much  of  the  "store" 
or  "  Eastern  "  egg,  which  does  not  profess  to  be  choice  and 
does  not  offer  itself  as  such. 

Speaking  of  e^gs  as  food,  it  is  considered  that  six  eggs 
equal  one  pound  of  meat  in  flesh- producing  power,  and,  at 
the  average  price  of  eggs,  they  are  a  much  cheaper  food, 
and  a  food  complete  in  itself,  capable  of  sustaining  life  of 
itself.  It  is  a  more  appetizing  food  than  meat,  and  more 
easily  digested;  but  to  be  all  this,  eggs  must  of  course  be 
fresh,  or  many  of  their  good  qualities  are  lost. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  say — until  I  hear  further  of  the 
last- mentioned  method  for  the  keeping  of  eggs  fresh  and 
fit  for  hatching,  and  which  I  suppose  is  the  so-called  ozone 
process — that  I  know  of  any  method  or  process  that  will 
produce  the  desired  result  for  a  longer  time  than  about  one 
week  for  "  fresh  laid."    For  hatching,  they  may  be  kept 


longer,  but  even  then  at  the  expense  of  some  loss  of  vitality 
to  the  chicks  that  may  be  hatched  from  them. 

Lodi,  April  24,  1893.  T.  B.  Geffroy. 


Poultry  Raising  as  a  Business. 

G.  W.  Metzger,  a  successful  poultry  raiser  of  Metzger, 
Or.,  gives  the  following  advice  in  the  Rural  Northwest: 

For  those  who  are  contemplating  raising  poultry  as  a 
business,  the  first  thing  to  consider,  is  what  particular 
branch  of  the  business  you  wish  to  go  into  ;  wjbether  for 
raising  poultry  for  eggs,  or  the  broiler  business ;  or  em- 
barking as  a  breeder  of  fancy  poultry,  or  all  three  of  them. 
Second,  the  selection  of  a  breed  best  suited  to  that  particu- 
lar branch  of  the  business.  It  is  not  so  much  so,  "  which 
is  the  best  breed?" — for  there  is  no  best  breed,  because 
each  breed  has  its  special  characteristics  and  good  quali- 
ities, — as  which  breed  is  the  best  suited  for  that  particular 
branch  of  the  business  in  which  you  wish  to  embark. 

I  think  it  advisable  for  beginners  to  raise  poultry  for  the 
production  of  eggs  only,  as  it  is  the  primary  department  of 
the  business,  and  not  so  many  difficulties  to  overcome. 

I  would  recommend  some  of  the  smaller  varities  for  this 
purpose,  such  as  Hamburgs,  Leghorns,  etc.,  although  it 
will  be  necessary  to  raise  some  of  the  larger  breeds  for 
incubating  purposes,  unless  you  wish  to  run  an  incubator, 
which  I  would  not  advise  a  beginner  to  do.  Let  nature 
teach  you  first. 

Next,  the  location  of  your  poultry  plant  should  have 
some  consideration.  A  piece  of  dry,  sandy  soil  sloping  to 
the  south  would  be  the  best.  A  low,  wet  piece  would  be 
very  objectionable,  as  it  will  be  sure  to  cause  roup,  chol- 
era, and  all  other  diseases  to  which  fowl  flesh  is  heir.  Put 
up  the  very  best  houses  that  you  can  afford.  Chickens 
must  be  provided  with  warm  quarters  in  the  winter,  and 
unless  you  do  provide  them  with  warm  quarters,  you  will 
not  get  many  eggs  to  sell  at  high  prices.  Warm  hen- 
houses lessen  the  food  bills. 

A  flock  of  one  hundred  hens  can  be  kept  easily  enough 
on  one  acre  of  ground  ;  more  than  this  number  would  be 
crowding.  If  it  is  convenient,  it  would  be  better  to  divide 
them  into  flocks  of  about  twenty-five  each,  for  the  larger 
the  flock  the  more  liable  they  are  to  disease. 

Feed  them  well  and  with  the  right  kind  of  feed,  other- 
wise you  will  waste  your  feed.  Care  must  be  observed  not 
to  feed  too  much,  as  over-fat  fowls  will  lay  few  eggs,  and 
such  eggs  will  not  hatch.  Give  them  a  warm  feed  in  the 
morning  of  shorts  and  mashed  potatoes,  table  scraps,  etc.; 
at  noon  of  wheat  or  meat  scraps  which  would  be  better,  and 
at  evening,  wheat.  Give  them  plenty  of  green  feed  or  else 
infertile  eggs  will  be  the  result.  Exercise  is  indispensable 
to  the  health  of  fowls — see  that  they  have  it.  If  one  is  go- 
ing into  the  egg  business  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to 
keep  less  than  200  hens,  while  many  more  may  be  kept.  A 
Hamburg  or  Leghorn  hen  will  lay  about  200  eggs  a  year, 
but  in  large  flocks  they  will  not  lay  so  many,  probably  half 
of  the  time,  which  would  give  about  15  dozen  eggs  a  year 
for  each  hen.  The  feed  will  not  cost  more  than  four  rents 
per  dozen  hens  a  day,  by  calculating  it  would  give  $1.22 
per  hen  for  one  year,  giving  a  clear  gain  of  $1.78  per  hen. 
This  is  not  the  maximum  limit,  but  the  profit  accrues  ac- 
cording to  the  management  given.  There  will,  of  course, 
be  some  losses  by  diseases  and  otherwise,  but  I  certainly 
think  that  one  hen  would  clear  $1.25  a  year,  losses  all  told. 

Care  for  your  hens  well  and  they  will  pay  you  well. 

A  good  poultry  manager  is  always  among  his  fowls  and 
observes  everything. 


Ex-Vice-President  Morton's  Broiler  Factory. 

In  course  of  a  long  article  on  ex-Vice-President  Mor- 
ton's farm  at  Ellerslie,  on  the  Hudson,  the  Country  Gentle- 
tnan  says: 

"One  more  depart -nent  at  Ellerslie  remains  for  notice, 
the  broiler  factory,  so  to  speak — a  group  of  buildings  from 
which  are  marketed  (under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  H. 
Seely,  formerly  the  leading  operator  in  this  line  at  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J.,  which  is  noted  as  the  home  of  the  spe- 
cialty) the  immense  number  of  20,000  artificially  incubated 
chickens  per  annum,  the  weekly  hatch  averaging  ^00. 
Ten  incubators  are  kept  running.  About  half  the  eggs 
put  in  hatch  out  alive — some  twenty  per  cent  of  them 
being  found  clear  and  therefore  infertile,  on  candlin^j, 
about  four  days  after  starting  ;  and  three-fourths  of  the 
chicks  go  safely  through  the  brooders,  and  are  sold  as 
broilers  at  eight  to  fourteen  weeks  from  hatching,  weigh- 
ing then  about  a  pound  and  a  half.  We  were  interested  in 
the  simplicity  of  the  brooding  arrangement.  It  consists 
merely  of  a  pen,  5  by  15  feet,  across  which,  near  one 
end,  run  four-inch-and-a-half  hot-water  pipes  covered 
with  a  board  and  screened  on  each  side  by  a  flannel  cur- 
tain. Forty-eight  of  these  pens  are  arranged  in  an  L- 
shaped  building,  168  feet  long  one  way  and  108  feet  the 
other;  and  as  each  pen  accommodates  a  hundred  ex- 
tremely vivacious  and  voracious  little  chicks — which  pass 
from  pen  to  pen  as  they  grow,  the  height  of  the  top 
board  of  the  brooder  varying  from  4J  inches  for  the  babies 
up  to  a  foot  for  the  graduating  class — the  animation  of 
the  scene  may  be  imagined.  We  may  add  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  breed  poultry  largjly,  as  well,  as  to  hatch  it, 
keeping  white  breeds  exclusively.  It  is  thought  that  by 
crossing  White  Plymouth  Rock  cocks  on  White  Minorca 
hens  whose  eggs  are  particularly  large,  white,  and  attrac- 
tive, a  select  trade  in  "fancy"  eggs  may  readily  be  ac- 
quired. 

The  Petaluma  Poultry  Union. 

The  objects  of  the  proposed  Poultrymen's  Union  of 
Petaluma  are  thus  explained  by  Mr.  C.  Nesson,  in  the 
Courier: 

"The  first  object  is  to  protect  and  strengthen  Petaluma 
egg  trade.  As  is  well  known,  the  Petaluma  ranch  egg  en- 
joys a  very  high  reputation.  This  reputation  has  been 
brought  about  mainly  by  the  honest  and  fair  dealing  of  the 


Petaluma  market  poultry  men  in  the  past.    We  all  real, 
that  a  good  reputation  is  not  easily  gained,  though  easily 
lost,  and  once  lost  next  to  impossible  to  regain. 

"Our  reputation  is  now  being  traded  upon  by  unscrupu- 
lous commission  men  and  others  selling  all  kinds  of  eggs 
for  Petaluma  eggs,  and  often  in  cases  belonging  to  Peta- 
luma poultry  men.  Unless  a  stop  is  put  to  this,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  our  reputation  will  be  ruined. 

"  The  Petaluma  Poultry  Union  will  aim  to  guarantee 
that  all  who  wish  to  buy  choice  Petaluma  ranch  eggs  and 
are  willing  to  pay  for  them,  shall  have  them.  How  this  is 
to  be  brought  about  is,  of  course,  not  yet  determined. 
Whatever  plans  have  been  proposed  or  talked  about  are 
mere  suggestions.  Nothing  of  the  kind  can  ba  decided  up- 
on before  we  are  properly  organized,  and  a  permanent 
board  elected.  But  if  we  are  determined  this  shall  be 
brought  about,  it  will  be. 

"  Our  second  object  is  to  buy  feed  for  the  members  of 
the  union  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  distribute  the  same 
as  cheaply  as  possible.  How  this  will  be  done  can,  of 
course,  not  be  said  yet,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  most 
economical  methods  will  be  studied. 

"  Any  one  getting  even  one  dozen  eggs  a  day  will  be 
benefited  by  joining  this  union.  It  is  proposed  that  for 
each  one  hundred  hens  or  less  one  share  shall  be  taken, 
each  share  is  $25,  and  an  assessment  of  ten  per  cent,  or 
$2.50  per  share,  will  be  levied  when  the  union  is  ready  for 
busmess. 

"We  not  only  can  make  this  vicinity  the  most  profitable 
for  poultry  culture  on  the  coast — it  is  so  already — but  we 
can  make  it  remain  so,  and  convince  all  who  wish  to  take 
up  the  poultry  business  that  it  will  be  to  their  interest  to 
come  here." 


Poultry  Points. 

Glycerine  is  a  good  salve  for  sore  eyes. 
Feed  milk  and  bran  for  growth;  milk  and  meal  for  fat. 
Dry-picking  must  always  be  done  before  the  fowls  get 
cold. 

Feed  a  little  at  a  time,  and  feed  often  with  little  chicks. 

Sour  feed  is  about  the  worst  thing  that  can  be  fed  to 
young  chickens. 

A  good  laying  hen  must  be  well  fed,  but  should  not  be 
made  too  fat. 

Charcoal  acts  upon  the  blood  and  helps  to  increase  the 

circulation. 

Turkeys  should  be  dressed  one  day,  hung  up  over  night, 
and  shipped  the  next. 

Neatly  dressed  poultry  not  only  sell  more  readily,  but 
at  much  better  prices. 

It  is  of  more  importance  for  the  farmer  to  be  able  to  de- 
tect disease  than  to  detect  a  flaw  in  the  standard. 

Feed  hens  well  with  a  variety  of  mixed  feeds,  and  keep 
well  supplied  with  plenty  of  material  for  shells. 

Many  failures  with  new  breeds  have  resulted  from  at- 
tempting to  keep  too  many  different  kinds  at  the  start. 

Dust,  not  dirt,  is  what  the  fowls  want  in  their  dust  bath, 
and  it  must  be  changed  sufficiently  often -to  keep  from  be- 
coming foul. 

Turkeys,  ducks  and  chickens  can  be  kept  on  almost  every 
farm  to  an  advantage,  while  in  many  cases  geese  and 
guineas  can  be  added  profitably. 

On  the  majority  of  farms,  at  least,  sufficient  care  is  not 
taken  to  cull  the  poultry;  and  with  chickens,  especially, 
many  are  allowed  to  remain  that  have  passed  the  age  of 
usefulness. 

The  correct  temperature  for  the  incubator  is  103°,  falling 
perhaps  as  low  as  95°  for  a  short  time  when  open.  But 
the  thermometer  should  be  down  among  the  eggs,  and 
should  not  rest  upon  an  infertile  egg  or  one  containing  a 
dead  chicken,  as  that  is  cooler  than  the  one  containing  the 
living  chicken. 

The  Maine  Farmer  tells  of  a  flock  of  100  hens  that  laid 
7200  eggs;  six  dozen  each  as  an  average  from  December  i, 
1892,  to  April  I,  1893,  or  four  months.  They  sold  for  an 
average  of  35  cents  a  dozen,  or  $210.  We  should  not  be 
afraid  to  warrant  that  they  had  good  feed  and  pood  care, 
and  they  ought,  for  this  must  have  paid  about  $170  over 
the  cost  of  feed.  The  American  Cultivator  knows  of  a 
voung  man  who  has  kept  70  fowl  about  the  same  time  on 
$23  worth  of  feed,  and  has  sold  $49  worth  of  eggs,  but  a 
part  of  his  were  late  chickens  that  did  not  begin  to  lay  until 
February  or  March,  but  they  have  a  growth  that  is  worth 
something. 

Lice. 

Mrs.  Emma  J.  Melette,  writes  in  the  Denver  Chicken  as 
follows:  Do  not  use  sulphur,  as  it  is  liable  to  do  harm;  nor 
carbolic  acid,  because  it  is  needless;  nor  kerosene,  because 
it  will  blister  and  take  ofif  the  skin.  Common  lard  is  just 
as  good,  even  as  olive  oil,  but  it  must  be  warm,  and  the 
only  way  to  put  it  on  successfully  is  with  the  finger.  A 
dirty  job  Well,  yes  it  is,  and  if  you  happen  to  be  at  all 
sensitive  or  nervous  it  will  make  the  cold  chills  run  down 
your  back  to  see  how  many  heads  of  lice  one  square  inch 
of  poor  little  chicken-head  can  contain.  In  putting  on  the 
grease  always  grease  clear  around  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  for  a  greased  ring  they  dare  not  cross,  and  many 
will  be  killed  that  otherwise  would  have  escaped  into  the 
down  of  the  body.  Put  just  a  little  under  each  wing,  and  a 
little  around  the  vent.  It  is  not  a  very  good  plan  to  let  the 
chickens  get  wet  until  the  grease  is  dry,  but  I  have  greased 
them  thus  by  the  hundred,  and  have  never  lost  one.  When 
the  effect  of  this  is  gone  dust  them  well  with  Persian  insect 
powder,  and  if  they  have  a  mother,  dust  the  mother  also. 
It  does  not  pay  to  get  an  old,  stale,  poor  quality  of  this 
powder;  better  pay  more  and  get  good.  There  have  been 
too  many  good  things  said  of  the  dust  bath,  it  will  not  do  a 
bundreth  part  of  what  it  is  recommended  for;  which  same 
also  may  be  said  of  sulphur.  Sulphur  has  no  place  in  the 
poultry  yard;  it  possesses  no  economic  value;  lice  will  live  and 
thrive  in  it,  while  if  fed  to  growing  chickens  and  ducks  it  is 
liable  to  cause  a  multitude  of  ills  and  ailments.  But  of  lice 
again — a  good  hot  whitewash  is  most  excellent  to  rid  the 
house  of  lice — but  it  must  be  hot. 
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Applications  of  Electricity  to  Agricul- 
tural Work* 


NUMBER  3. 

THE  first  and  second 
articles  on  this  subject 
'  -^'  '  r       dealt  with  the  question 
v.-  of  the  ap- 

plication  of 
I  he  motors 
to  the  work 
of  hoisting 
and  pump- 
ing, and 
the  charac- 
^-,i.*>  ter  of  the 

work  re- 
quired was  shown  to 
be  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  pump- 
ing and  hoisting  done 
by  electricity  under  other  circumstances.  For  instance,  the 
hoisting  of  a  bale  of  hay  in  a  barn  on  an  isolated  farm  by 
an  electric  motor,  assuming  that  a  suitable  source  of  power 
is  available,  differs  in  no  essential  particular  from  the  hoist- 
ing of  a  bale  of  cotton  from  a  ship's  hold  to  the  dock  where 
a  cargo  is  unloading,  or  the  hoistit'g  of  coal  from  a  deep 
mine.  Neither  does  the  pumping  of  water  for  farm  use  by 
an  electric  pump  differ  from  the  same  class  of  work  in  other 
localities,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  small  city  where  a  system  of 
water  supply  is  not  furnished  by  the  municipality.  This 
same  point  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  consideration  of 
the  other  classes  of  service  to  which  stationary  motors  are 
applicable  in  farm  work,  such  as  those  enumerated  under 
the  third  head  in  the  tabular  statement  in  our  first  article. 

Here  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  electric 
motor  was  applica- 
ble to  miscellane- 
ous machines,  such 
as  threshers,  grind- 
ers,  shellers,  cider 
>  ''"  ,  -      presses,  feed  cut- 

ters, hay  presses, 
grindstones,  ma- 
chine shop  tools, 
wood  saws,  churns 

and  cofTee  mills,  laundry  machines,  horse  cleaners  and 
other  similar  work. 

One  method  of  application  of  an  electric  motor  to  a 
thresher  is  shown  in  Fig.  3  in  our  first  article  in  the  Rural 
Press  of  April  is.  This  represents  the  direct  method 
where  an  individual  motor  is  used  for  the  thresher,  and  in 
our  illustration  the  .motor  is  shown  mounted  upon  a  perma- 
nent pedestal  mounted  for  this  purpose.  The  position  of 
the  thresher  is  shown  by  the  perspective  view  of  the  barn 
and  the  diagram  in  Fig  I.  Another  plan,  entirely  practi- 
cable and  more  suitable  where  the  size  of  the  farm  does 
not  warrant  the  permanent  installation  of  a  motor  and 
thresher  in  this  way,  is  to  have  the  motor  mounted  upon  a 
portable  truck,  the  wheels  of  which,  together  with  their 


paratns  is  the  intermittent  character  of  the  work.  In  nearly 
every  instance  power  is  required  for  short  periods  of  time 
only,  and  in  many  cases  for  only  a  few  days  during  the  en- 
lire  year.  In  the  case  of  a  thresher,  for  instance,  it  is  likely 
that  all  the  work  of  this  character  required  on  a  farm  for 
the  whole  year  would  be  done 
at  once  and  the  machine,  if  be- 
longing to  the  owner  of  the 
farm,  would  lie  idle  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  In  other  cases, 
such  as  the  use  of  grinders,  feed 
cutters,  machine  shop  tools,  etc., 
the  power  might  be  needed  for 
one,  two  or  more  hours  per  day, 
either  for  a  portion  of  the  year, 
or  every  day  in  the  year.  This 
fact,  of  course,  would  need  to  be 
considered  in  arranging  the 
tools  and  apparatus  and  the 
motors  for  driving  them,  since 
it  is  probable  that  in  nearly 
every  case  the  machines  could 
be  so  arranged  in  connection 
with  the  power  driving  them  that  not  more  than  one  or  two, 
or  at  the  most  three,  would  be  in  operation  at  one  time. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  much  smaller  motor  would  be 
needed  than  if  provision  is  made  for  the  operation  of  all 
the  machines  at  one  time.  Considerations  of  this  kind,  of 
course,  are  similar  to  those  met  with  in  the  design  of  plants 
for  the  general  dlstrilution  of  power  in  cities,  whether  steam 
or  electric.  In  the  case  of  the  former  plants,  however,  the 
running  of  the  machines  would  be  under  the  control  of  one 
man,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  general  distribution  of 
power  where  the  central  station  has  no  control  whatever 
over  the  operation  of  the  motors  to  which  current  is  sup- 
plied. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  portable 
motor,  which  can  be  taken  at  will  to  any  part  of  the  farm- 
yard or  barn,  when  needed,  would  be  in  many  cases  the 
most  advantageous  as  well  as  the  cheapest  method  of 


or  any  other  variety  of  electrical  apparatus  applied  to 
household  work,  may  give  to  the  housewife  or  her  servant 
will  certainly  be  thoroughly  appreciated.  To  the  isolated 
character  of  the  farm  and  its  tenants  is  doubtless  to  be 
credited  the  fact  that  the  electric  motor  has  not,  up  to  the 


AN  ELECTRICALIA  ljkI\E.\ 


present  time,  found  its  way  into  the  farm  house  or  into  the 
farm  barn  to  do  work  which  it  has  already  been  found  to 
do  successfully  in  connection  with  other  classes  of  work. 


SHOP  TOOLS  0PERATED"BY  AN  ELECTRIC  MOTOR 

axles,  can  be  removed  and  the  wooden  frame  of  the  appa- 
ratus so  arranged  as  to  form  a  sufficiently  solid  base  upon 
which  the  motor  can  rest  whenever  used  for  outdoor  or  in 
door  service,  and  at  any  part  of  the  farmyard,  or  in  the  ad- 
jacent fields.  With  this  type  of  machine  current  would  be 
supplied  through  a  flexible  twin  cable  which,  when  not  in 
use,  would  be  coiled  up  on  a  reel. 

A  "mounted  motor"  of  this  sort  would  find  many  uses 
on  the  ordinary  farm,  its  portability  being  one  of  its  chief 
features.  Of  course  there  is  still  another  method  of  sup- 
plying power  to  a  thresher  when  it  is  built  permanently  in 
place  like  the  one  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  barn  can 
be  equipped  with  a  main  shaft  from  which  several  machines 
may  be  driven,  and  the  shaft  may  be  operated  by  a  motor 
placed  in  the  building  and  drawing  its  current  from  some 
outside  source,  whether  that  be  an  isolated  central  station 
on  the  farm,  or  the  mains  of  a  rural  street  railway  line,  or 
other  source.  From  this  main  shaft  the  thresher  might  be 
driven  in  the  ordinary  way. 

One  point  to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  in  considering 
the  applications  of  electric  motors  to  stationary  farming  ap- 
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A  PORTABLE  PUMP. 

equipment.  A  motor  of  sufficient  size  to  operate  the  largest 
machine  would  then  be  sufficient  for  the  operation  of  nearly 
all  the  farm  machines,  including  threshers,  grindstones, 
feed  cutters,  etc.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  have  a 
flexible  wire  connection  with  the  source  of  power  which 
could  be  unreeled  to  the  desired  length. 

The  demand  upon  the  electric  motors  in  many  classes  of 
farm  work,  such  as  the  operation  of  a  hay  press,  for  in- 
stance, would  be  exceedingly  severe.    In  some  cases  the 
load  on  the  machine  operated  would  be  steady  and  the 
power  called  for  would  be  uniform,  but  in  many  other  in- 
stances the  load  would  vary  from  that  needed  to  drive  the 
machine  empty  to  an  overload,  the  change  being  made  in- 
staneously.  Electric  motors  are 
now  built  with  such  sensitive 
regulation  that  changes  in  speed 
caused  by  fluctuation  in  load 
are  almost  imperceptible.  Those 
acquainted  with  farm  work  will 
recognize    the    importance  at 
once  of  a  source  of  power  which 
will  maintain  a  constant  speed 
under  extreme  changes  of  load. 
In  threshing,  for  instance,  it  is 
often  necessary,  where  the  ma- 
chine is  dtiven  by  horses,  or 
evpn  by  a  steam  engine,  to  re- 
move the  load  in  order  to  let 
the  machine  speed  up  to  its  nor- 
mal rate. 

The  application   of  electric 
motors  to  household  work  on 
the-  farm  is  illustrated  by  our 
large  first  page  engraving  in  the 
Rural   Press   of  April  15. 
Here  an  ideal  sketch  is  shown 
of  one  method  for  operating 
from  a  single  motor  a  number 
of  machines,  such,  for  instance, 
as  a  laundry  wringer,  washing 
machines,  a  churn  and  a  saurkraut  machine.    At  the  left 
of  the  illustration  is  also  shown  what  is  now  an  entirely 
practical  method  of  heating  flat-irons  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent.   A  flexible  connection  is  made  with  the  iron,  and  by 
the  switch  near  at  hand  the  current  is  supplied  for  keeping 
it  at  a  constant  temperature. 

It  is  thought  by  many,  and  probably  with  a  good  deal  of 
reason,  that  the  value  of  electricity  as  a  household  servant 


a  SUGGESTION. 


has  only  just  begun  to  be  understood.  It  is  certain  that 
there  are  very  many  classes  of  work  now  performed  by 
hand — work  that  is  druggery  to  the  last  degree — that  can 
with  the  greatest  ease  be  done  by  the  aid  of  electricity. 
Whatever  assistance  the  electric  pump,  the  electric  heater, 
the  electric  flat-iron,  the  electrically  driven  sewing  machine, 
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Spraying  Hops  and  Training  Vines. 


O.  P.  Beardsley,  (or  many  years  a  successful  grower  at 
Eola,  Polk  county,  Oregon,  gives  in  the  Rural  Northwest, 
his  experience  in  training  and  spraying  hops,  as  follows: 

As  the  season  of  active  operations  in  the  hop  yards  is  at 
hand,  and  the  field  work  is  becoming  more  complicated 
than  formerly,  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  the  hop  louse 
among  os,  I  notice  more  interest  is  taken  in  such  matters. 
Now,  about  cutting  off  the  vines  at  the  time  of  picking  the 
hops.    Here  are  some  facts. 

In  the  summer  of  1883  the  writer  of  this  began  using 
stakes  feet  long  (7  feet  out  of  the  ground)  and  twine 
running  both  ways,  instead  of  long  poles,  and  can  get  an 
average  of  800  lbs.  more  per  acre  annually  than  can  be  ob- 
tained by  using  long  poles,  or  any  other  mfthod  of  training 
which  necessitates  the  cutting  of  the  vines  at  picking 
time. 

In  the  spring  of  1884  I  began  cultivating  a  very  old  bop 
yard  ol  8  acres  at  Eola,  said  to  be  the  third  yard  set  in 
Oregon.  This  yard  was  stocked  with  long  poles — two 
poles  to  the  hill — and  I  continued  to  use  them  for  three 
years,  carefully  observing  as  to  the  weak  and  missing  hills 
and  consequent  crop.  In  the  spring  of  1887  I  cut  off  the 
poles,  making  stakes  for  half  the  yard,  or  four  acres;  so  in 
the  fall  four  acres  in  this  yard  were  picked  without  cutting 
the  vines,  and  the  remaining  four  acres,  on  long  poles,  had 
the  vines  cut  at  the  time  of  picking,  as  usual. 

In  1888  I  cut  off  the  balance  of  the  poles  and  treated 
both  parts  of  the  yard  alike  in  all  respects,  and  picked 
3000  pounds  per  acre  from  that  part  which  did  not  have 
the  vines  cut  in  1887,  and  1,500  pounds  per  acree  on  the 
part  where  the  vines  were  cut  the  previous  fall.  I  have 
used  no  more  long  poles  and  do  not  expect  to. 

In  1889  the  whole  piece  produced  2,800  pounds  per  acre, 
although  It  had  been  set  from  14  to  16  years.  Pulling  the 
vines  out  at  the  root  is  worse  than  cutting  them. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  spraying,  I  notice  that  a  very 
able  and  entertaining  article  of  Mr.  Muecke  leaves  us  to 
conclude  that  six  months  of  eflficient  work  in  spraying  with 
tobacco  and  soap  instead  of  quassia  and  soap  left  his  hops 
at  early  picking  time  in  a  viry  precarious  condition,  even  so 
bad  that  two  day's  delay  in  picking  might  have  been  dis- 
trous  to  the  crop. 

Now,  the  writer  of  this  (and  neighbors)  used  quassia 
with  good  results  on  crops  growing  on  rich  bottom  lands, 
surrounded  by  timber  in  close  proximity  (the  worst  of  situ- 
tions. 

I  can  give  details.  Began  spraying  about  July  loth — 
after  the  aphis  fly  was  done  or  nearly  done  coming  from 
the  plum  and  prune  trees  where  they  winter,  and  first  ap- 
pear in  the  spring.  Sprayed  25  acres  twice  over  in  about 
17  days,  using  a  common  force  pump — the  "  Excelsior" — 
fastened  to  a  barrel  mounted  on  a  sled  and  drawn  by  one 
horse. 

I  used  310  pounds  quassia  and  250  pound:<  of  whale-oil 
soap.  The  spraying  was  done  by  two  men,  and  a  boy  12 
years  old. 

Cost  of  material  and  labor  exclusive  of  mixing  the  soap 
and  quassia,  was  about  $96.80. 

Worked  about  eight  days  steeping,  mixing  and  hauling 
the  spraying  solutions  to  the  field  at,  say  $2.00  dollars  per 
day,  and  we  have  an  outlay  of  $112  80,  exclusive  of  ap- 
paratus, which  is  still  on  hand  nearly  as  good  as  new, 
for  ridding  25  acres  of  badly  infected  hops  of  all  the  lice, 
or  so  nearly  so  that  a  hop  louse  was  very  hard  to  find 
for  a  long  time,  and  the  hops  were  safe  to  leave  till 
fairly  ripe  and  picked. 


April  S9,  1893. 
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TIGER  RAKES. 

Self  Dump. 


Self  Operating.        Perfect  Results. 
Easily  Handled. 

FOUR  SIZES  WITH  WOOD  WHEELS. 
TWO  SIZES  WITH  STEEL  WHEELS. 

Cheaper  than  ever. 

Better  than  ever. 

WRITE  us.  CALL  ON  US. 

PACIFIC  AGENTS, 

BAKER  &.  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 

Mention  this  paper. 


We  have  received  a  lot  of  the  Old 
Reliable 

HUBER  REVOLVING  RAKES 

Which  are  so  well  known,  and  which 
have  been  out  of  the  market 
for  the  past  two  seasons. 


REMEMBER 
We  are  the  only  firm  who  has  the 

GENUINE  HDBER  RAKES 

THREE  SIZES, 

8,  9  and   10  Feet. 


You  can  get  them  from  your  nearest 
dealer  or  from  ui. 

BAKER   &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 


Holllngsworth-Tiger 

RAKES. 


Combines  all  the  good  points 
of  the  Celebrated  Hollings- 
v/orth  and  Tiger  Rakes. 

Best  dumping  device  ever  used  on 
any  Rake. 
Thousands  are  now  in  use. 

Write  for  Prices.         Call  and  see  tor  yourself. 
PACIFIC  AGENTS, 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 

Mention  this  paper. 


TREMENDOUS  STRENGTH. 
SIMPLE  CONSTRUCTION. 


EASY  DRAFT. 
UP  TO  DATE. 
THE  BEST. 


WB  BELIEVE]  the  Waiter  A.  Wood 
Mower  without  an  equal. 

YOU  WILL  If  you  Investigate  Its 
great  merits. 

Strong,  Light  Running  and  Oreatljv 
Improved.  Tilting  Bar,  Spring  Lift, 
6fc.,    6  ft.  6  in.,    or  4  ft.  6  In.  Out. 

Let  UB  send  you  Descriptive  Circu- 
lars. 


JUST  OUT! 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 

SEND  FOR  IT. 


Cornwall,  Cal.,  Feb.  2,  1892. 
Messrs.  FRANK  BROTHERS,  San  FranclBco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen: -THE  WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWER  that 
I  bought  rf  your  ngent,  Mr.  Markey,  is  a  splendid  ma- 
chine The  low  draft  makes  it  a  lieht-runnine  mower. 
I  DID  LARGE  AND  HEAVY  WORK  WI I H  IT  LAST 
TEAR  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  natural  wear,  it 
is  as  good  as  new.  I  doubt  if  it  has  a  superior. 
Respectfully  yours,  A.  F.  HERRICK. 


WOOD 

SELF-DUMP 

RAKES. 


8,  10,  12-FT.  SIZES. 
STRONG  AND  RIGHT. 


Shafts  on  8-ft.  Bake  can 
be  changed  for  2  horses. 


BOTH  WHEELS  DUMP.  NO  JAR. 

Convex  Tire,  Steel  Wheels,  Perfect 
Tripping  Device,  OoU  Teeth. 

Easily  handled  by  any  one  who  can 
drive.    No  Side  Jerlc.    No  Annoyance. 

Manufactured  for  long  service  and 
good  and  satisfactory  work. 


WALTER  A.WOOD  HARVESTER  CO..  Portland. Oregon. 
FRANK  BROTHERS.  33  &  35  Main  St..  San  Francisco. 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST! 


It  Will  Cost  You 
No  More  Than 
Other  Makes. 


Was  Awarded  the  Premium  at  State  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  OTHERS. 

WE  MAKE  THEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED. 
Please  note  that  an  S^foot  mill  ha8l6^  feet  more  wind  surface  than  an  8-foot  m 

EVERY  MILL  GUARANTEED. 


We  will  replace  all  parts  broken  by  storms  that  do  not  wrecl< 
buildings. 


Any  Mill  that  does  not  work  satisfactory  may  be  returned  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 

405  &  407  Market  Street,        -        -        San  Francisco,  Oal, 


RED  SEAL  GRANULATED  98^  LYE 

FOR  DESTROYING  SCALE  BUGS  AND  OTHER  INSECT  PESTS 

ON   TKBE8   AND   FI.ANT8.  j 


FOR  TREE  WASH !  r-s^^s 


— UBK— 

One  ponnil^to  ft  gallon*  of  water. 

Thousands  of  Orchardists  testify  to  its 
value,  using  it  in  preference  to  all  oth'  r 
preparations.  Where  the  Red  Seal  Is  »p. 
plied  It  kills  the  Insects  and  at  the  ^ame 
lime  forms  a  coating  through  which 
others  cannot  penetrate.  When  used  In 
the  above  proportions,  it  la  a 

ORBAT  BENEFIT  TO 
THE  TREES. 

Put  up  in  SIFTING  TOP  CANS,  so  that 
any  quantity  may  be  used  and  the  bal- 
ance preserved  uninjared. 

MANSFIELD  LOVELL, 

1S4  Oallfornla  St. ,  San  Francisco. 


RCIQNSON&CO.PHIIAn 


ALL  GROCERS. 


FOR  HOUSEHOLD  PURPOSES 

The  Red  Seal  Lye  is  indispensable.' 

USED  AS  DIRECTED  it  will  take  the 
place,  and  at  16%  less  cost,  of  all  other 
alkaline  preparations,  soaps,  etc.,  now  on 
the  market.  ONE  CAN  will  make  10  to 
19  lbs.  of  Hard  Sonp,  or  900  lb', 
of  Soft  Soap.     See  Directions  in  Can. 

It  cleans  floors,  kills  roaches  and  buga 
of  all  kinds,  cleans  milk  vessels,  tin  or 
wood;  keepsC  arming  Implements  bright 
and  free  from  rust;  b  a  perfect  disinfect 
ant;  softens  water,  washes  dishes  and 
cloth's;  and  can  be  put  to  a  thousand 
uses  Id  place  of  soap  or  other  prepara- 
tions. 


P.  C.  TOMSON  &  CO., 

Uanufaoturers  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  {"^i^^^uVroSi'-}  PATENT  AGENTS. 


We  are  HKADQUARTXIBS  for  all  kinds  of  Baling 
Presses. 

Agricultural  Implements  and  Vehicles  of  every  de- 
scription.  Send  for  No.  18  Catalogue. 

TRUMANp  HOOKER  &  CO.. 

San  Franctsco  and  Fresno. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY 

 BUY  

The  Best. 

Horse  Liniment 

la  Certainly  the  Beat  Preparation  of  Its 
Kind  in  the  Market.  Ranchers,  Stock- 
Ralsera  and  Horse-Ownere  of  Every  De- 
scription Will  Tell  You  That  It  Does  Good 
Work  Every  Time. 


Messrs.  H  H.  MootB  &  Sons,  Stockton.  Cal.— Gentle- 
men: In  answ  r  to  ynur  inquiry,  would  state  that  1  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  f-iniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  M-  nio  "  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and 
while  still  puflering  from  the  sprain  gave  tho  largest 
authenticated  quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast 
(10J  gallons  per  day),  showing  concl  isively  the  great  re- 
lief reo-ived  from  vour  remedy.  I  consider  it  a  necessity 
In  my  stibbs,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  :  ertectly 
8  "te,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  It,  as 
tbey  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters  Resppctfully 
yours,  FRANK  H  BUKKK, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  Berkshires. 

Menio  Park,  Cal,,  January  22d,  1£89. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

248  MilN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


4  Ton. 


SCALES 

$45. 


U.S. STANDARD.  FULLY WARRANTEB. 

r:^l>eIiTered  'at7oor&.  R.  Station  and  ample  time  Sm 
bnOdinx  and  teotinc  aiiowed  befcaoaoceptano*. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSClN„Bmohamton,lt  r 

PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

iVenty.five  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market    Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

126  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISOO. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH.  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Indlcestlon.  BIllounncnB,  IleadBche,  Oonntl* 

{latiun,  UyspcpNla,  Chronic  Llvor  Troubleity 
Mzzinenn*  Uud  Complexion,  l^ysentery. 
Offensive  Rrcath,  and  all  disorders  of  the 
Stomach,  Liver  and  KoweU. 

Ripans  Tabules  contain  nothlnf^  Injurious  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution.  Pleasant  to  ta.ko« 
Bafe,  effectual.   Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  dnufgists.  Atrial  bottle  eent  by  mall 
on  receipt  of  )6  cents.  Address 
THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO..< 
10  SPRUCE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CVTY, 
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Hymn. 


lo  Him  who  is  the  Life  of  life, 
My  soul  its  vows  would  pay — 

He  leads  the  flowery  seasons  on, 
And  gives  the  storm  its  way. 

The  winds  run  backward  to  their  caves 

At  His  divine  command — 
And  the  great  deep.  He  folds  within 

The  hollow  of  His  hand. 

He  c'othes  the  grass.  He  make:;  the  rose 

To  wear  her  good  attire — 
The  moon.  He  gives  her  patient  grace. 

And  all  the  stars  their  tire. 

He  hears  the  hungry  raven's  cry. 
And  s'.nds  her  young  their  food, 

And  through  our  evil  intimates 
His  purposes  of  good. 

He  stretches  out  the  north,  He  binds 

The  tempest  in  His  care — 
The  mountains  cannot  strike  their  roots 

So  deep,  He  is  not  there. 

Hid  in  the  garments  of  His  works. 

We  feel  His  presence  still 
With  us,  and  through  us  fashioning 

The  myste'y  of  His  will. 

—Alice  Cary. 


Nature's  Song. 

In  the  wild-wood  the  robin  sweetly  calls. 
From  the  meadow  the  cow's  so(t  lowing  falls, 

Far  in  the  East's  brightest  home. 

In  crimson  and  violet  dome, 
God's  sparkling  secrets  slowly  hide  and  away; 
Tell  of  a  new-born  dawn  and  another  day. 

All  the  wood-lands  and  fields  of  sweet  clover. 
In  the  sunshine  glist'ning  dew-drops  cover. 
Busy  bees  their  songs  are  humming, 
While  gathering  stores  for  winter's  coming. 
The  rich  and  fragrant  odors  of  new-mown  hay. 
Through  the  open  windows,  tell  of  summer's  day. 

Slowly  the  day  fades  away  into  night. 

Dimmer  and  dimmer  grows  fair  earth's  sunlight 

Lowly  the  song-bird  wooes  its  rest; 

In  a  homely  and  moss-covered  nest. 
Softly  and  sadly  the  wild  wind  sobs  and  sighs, 
For  the  day  that  slowly,  yet  so  surely  dies. 

Lower,  and  yet  lower,  fall  the  shadows, 
Tiny  drops  of  dew  lightly  kiss  the  meadows. 
Like  elfs  playing  "hide  and  go  seek," 
Ihe  stars  peep  out  in  vastness,  so  meek. 
Gentle  as  a  mother,  comes  there  the  soft  moon's 
ray. 

Sympathizing  with  earth  losing  her  day. 

— L.  E.  Wegefarth  in  New  York  Ledger. 


Oar  Shadow  Circus. 


Written  for  the  Rcral  Press  by  Mm.  J.  C.  Allbn. 


)ERHAPS  in  some  locality 
where  your  paper  car- 
ries news  of  the  doings  of 
various  kinds,  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  especially 
country  communities,  where 
people  have  to  get  up  their 
own  "shows  "  to  give  in  the  schoolhouse,  or 
village  hall,  some  one  might  like  to  hear 
about  our  Shadow  Circus. 

"  We "  are  decidedly  a  country  com- 
munity, and  this  summer  we  decided  to  use 
our  evenings,  which  are  usually  devoted  to 
going  to  sleep  after  active  exercise  out  of 
doors,  to  getting  up  an  entertainment,  the 
proceeds  from  the  admittance  fees  to  go  to- 
ward the  purchase  of  a  first-class  magic  lan- 
tern for  future  entertainments.  On  con- 
sidering the  possible  material  for  use,  it  was 
evident  that  only  one  person  possessed 
dramatic  talent,  but  there  were  numerous 
workers  and  several  fair  voices.  So  shadows 
were  chosen,  as  no  assistant  would  be  liable 
to  collapse  from  stage-fright,  with  a  curtain 
between  them  and  the  audience.  Then  it 
occurred  to  one  of  us  that  the  one  ''  talent  " 
should  be  devoted  to  the  clown,  and  we 
should  make  it  a  circus. 

In  a  large  barn-like  dining-room,  we  put 
up  a  wire,  and  on  it  hung  a  curtain  made  of 
two  sheets,  and  arranged  so  that  it  could  be 
drawn  aside  and  left  ready  for  use  night 
after  night. 

We  first  undertook  the  lion,  and  many 
were  the  hours  of  laughter  and  despair  be- 
fore we  produced  the  noble  beast,  who  strode 
forth  before  the  awe-struck  audience,  roar- 
ing, and  when  he  roared,  his  mouth  opened, 
showing  most  terrifying  molars  and  a 
tongue. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  give  the  completed 
program  first  and  dissect  it  later.  We  knew 
that  music  was  essential  to  its  success,  but 
no  instrument  could  be  procured  but  a  small 
organ  and  an  autoharp.  The  latter  proved 
to  be  our  bulwark,  and  next  to  the  clown 
who  played  upon  it  was  the  key-note  of  our 
success.  So  we  decided  to  sing  to  the  auto- 
harp, choosing  college  songs  with  a  ring  and 
quick  time  to  them,  and  composing  words  of 
our  own  to  suit  the  occasion,  locality,  etc. 


We  started  off  with  "  The  circus  has  come 
to  town,"  tune  Fra  Diavolo,  the  words  being 


The  circus  has  come  to  town  with  flags  and  banners 
flying. 

And  mirth  and  joy  abound,  so  children  stop  your 
crying. 

Chorus. 

Hurrah  I  hurrah  I  the  circus  has  come  to  town, 
Upsee,  upsee,  tra  la  la  la,  upsee,  upsee,  tra  la  la  la, 
Upsee,  upsee,  tra  la  la  la. 
The  circus  has  come  to  town. 

Hark  1  I  hear  a  sound,  asound,  as-s-s-s-s-s  sound- 
It  is  the  lion  roaring,  it  is  the  lion  roaring; 
Hark  I  I  hear  a  sound,  a  sound,  a  s-s-s-s-s-s  sound. 
It  is  the  lion  roaring,  roaring  in  his  cage. 

2. 

We'll  do  our  level  best  lo  please  you  all  this  evening. 
But  don't  exp;ct  too  much,  just  wink  at  our  de- 
ceiving. 

Chorus. 

Hurrah  I  hurrah  I  the  circus  has  come  to  town,  etc. 

At  each  'Hark!  I  hear  a  sound,"  etc., 
such  a  roar  went  forth  as  was  inspiring. 

Next  on  the  programme  was  an  address 
by  the  ring-master  in  true  professional  style, 
telling  what  a  world-wide  renown  we  had, 
etc. 

3.  The  performing  cat  and  dog. 

4.  A  song,  "Michael  Roy, "with  words  changed 
to  those  of  local  places  and  people. 

1;,    A  young  lady  who  performed  on  a  donkey. 

6.  A  song,  "The  Mermaid." 

7.  The  only  known  living  Mermaid.  Lorelei 
sung  while  she  performed. 

8.  Mrs.  O'Grady  and  her  baby,  escorted  by 
General  Ijjngshanks. 

9.  A  song,  "O'Grady's  Goat",  solo  and  chorus. 

10.  Dancing  bov. 

11.  A  song,  '  Faint  Heart  N'ere  Won  ?"air 
Lady,  O  I"    Solo  and  chorus. 

12.  Trained  elephant. 

13.  Silo,  "Little  Johnny  Had  a  Mirror," 

14.  The  Lion. 

15.  "  There  Has  a  Circus  Been  lo  Town,"  etc., 
to  the  tune  "There  is  a  Tavern  in  the  Town;" 
words  as  follows : 

I. 

There  has  a  circus  been  to  town,  l>een  to  town, 
A  circus  of  a  wide  renown,  wide  renown; 
For  horrors  and  delights,  'nuft  la  keep  you  wake  o' 
nights. 

You  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  on  our  show. 
Chorus. 

Fare  thee  well  for  we  must  leave  thee,  and  we  hope 
we  have  deceived  Ihee  into  thinking  shadow  crit- 
ters can't  be  beat,  be  beat. 

Adieu,  adieu  kind  friends,  adieu,  adieu,  adieu. 

We  can  no  longer  stay  with  you,  stay  with  you; 

We  must  hang  up  the  roar,  and  dislocate  each 
paw. 

And  try  to  put  the  elephant  to  sleep. 


Of  all  the  shows  you  ever  saw,  ever  saw, 

you  n'ere  saw  one  like  ours  before,  ours  before; 

With  pasteboard,  wire  and  string,  and  some  feathers 
for  a  wing, 

We  can  turn  you  out  an  angel  or  a  crow,  don't  you 
know. 

Chorus . 

We  had  rehearsed  the  thing  until  we  could 
put  it  on  to  the  stage  quickly  and  smoothly. 
The  clown  and  ringmaster  had  prepared 
endless  regular  circus  jokes,  conundrums 
and  gags  to  fill  up  the  gaps,  and  the  enter- 
tainment was  a  success. 

Now  for  the  details  of  the  work  behind 
the  curtain.  The  performing  cat  and  dog 
were  pasteboard  masks,  life  size,  stiffened 
with  heavy  bale  wire,  strips  of  tin,  etc.  They 
were  fastened  to  two  long  strips  of  wood; 
each  strip  was  jointed  in  the  center  in  such 
a  way  that,  by  pulling  out  a  little  peg  in 
each,  they  came  apart,  and  the  masks  could 
be  pushed  together  until  they  met.  These 
strips  were  set  one  above  the  other,  and  the 
masks  fastened  (facing  each  other,  about 
three  feet  apart)  to  each  strip,  by  a  single 
rivet,  so  that,  by  pulling  the  upper  strips 
forward  and  backward,  the  masks  rocked 
forcibly;  this  being  done  by  two  assistants, 
one  at  each  end,  lying  down  so  that  their 
shadows  should  not  appear,  a  third  assistant 
down  in  the  center  ready  to  pull  out  the  lit- 
tle pegs  in  time  for  the  climax. 

The  figures  appeared  first  in  charge  of  the 
clown  and  ringmaster.  After  a  little  conver- 
sation, a  crosscut  saw  of  tin  was  handed  to 
them  with  a  loop  of  small  wire  at  each  end; 
these  loops  they  slipped  over  empty  spools 
nailed  to  the  forelegs  of  the  masks.  By 
taking  a  turn  in  each  wire,  the  saw  hung  be- 
tween them  and  the  figures  proceeded  to 
saw,  by  fits  and  starts,  and  amid  loud  yap- 
pings and  caterwaulings.  Then  the  saw  was 
removed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  joint 
loosened  in  the  strips,  and  the  figures  shoved 
together  in  a  blood  curdling  fight. 

The  performing  lady  was  also  of  paste- 
board, and  so  was  the  donkey.  She  had 
beautiful  paper  lace  skirts,  bangs  and 
curls,  and  he  had  a  rope  tail.  They  worked 
on  wires,  one  above  the  curtain,  one  a  foot 
or  so  above  the  donkey.  The  upper 
wire  was  to  suspend  them  from,  two 
rings  separated  by  a  few  inches  of 
string  slipping  on  this  wire  and  ar- 
ranged to  pull  backward  and  forward  by 
by  long  strings  reaching  from  side  to  side. 
On  the  lower  wire  slipped  the  ring  to  which 
was  fastened  the  center  of  a  long  piece  of 


cord,  the  ends  passed  through  holes  in  the 
young  lady  a  few  inches  apart,  and  about  at 
her  waist,  the  cord  knotted  before  and  be 
hind  her  so  that  she  was  held  in  place  about 
a  foot  from  the  lower  wire.  Her  operator 
held  the  loose  long  ends  of  the  string,  one 
in  each  hand,  the  lamp-holder  standing 
directly  in  front  between  the  strings,  so  that 
her  operator  had  to,  so  to  speak,  embrace 
the  lamp-holder  in  working  the  mask,  this 
is  so  that  the  shadows  of  the  necessary 
strings  should  show  as  little  as  possible.  He 
did  not  attach  her  to  her  suspending  wire 
until  the  donkey  had  crossed  on  a  runaway 
expedition  alone,  Teddy  (the  clown)  holding 
on  to  his  tail.  When  he  was  brought  back 
behind  the  fly,  she  was  suspended,  and  the 
two  were  drawn  on  together  to  the  center 
of  the  curtain,  she  apparently  in  a  sitting 
postur"e  on  his  back.  Her  operator  now 
raised  her  to  a  standing  position  ;  she  then 
asks  Teddy  for  her  skipping  hoop  ("chicken 
soup  did  you  say").  She  then  ducked  her 
head  into  the  shadow  of  the  loop  and  pro- 
ceeded to  turn  beautiful  somersaults  back- 
wards and  forwards,  the  donkey  being  care- 
fully balanced  gyrates  on  his  own  part  from 
the  motion  of  the  maiden,  and  after  a  brief 
exhibition,  not  long  enough  for  the  audience 
to  become  too  critical  as  to  wires,  etc.,  they 
are  drawn  off,  the  maiden  turning  continu- 
ous somersaults  during  the  exit.  An 
assistant  brayed  long  and  loud  for  the  don- 
key to  show  that  his  exertions  had  not  been 
the  death  of  him. 

The  mermaid  was  a  young  girl  with  long 
hair  and  a  pretty  profile.  She  sat  upon  a 
rock(?)  at  one  side  of  the  stage,  with  a 
large  pasteboard  tail  tied  between  her  feet, 
and  wearing  a  tight-fitting  low-necked  and 
short-sleeved  jersey.  Between  her  and  the 
curtain,  and  coming  about  to  her  waist,  was 
held  a  strip  of  cheese  cloth,  on  which  were 
pasted  brown-paper  fish,  shells,  a  crab,  an 
eel,  lobster,  etc.  The  strip  was  long  enough 
to  extend  from  one  fly  to  the  other,  and  was 
kept  in  motion  to  represent  water.  Up  in 
the  opposite  corner  was  pictured  a 
smiling  crescent  moon  gazing  down  at 
her.  The  mermaid  combed  her  flow- 
ing locks  and  admired  herself  in  her 
handglass,  or  fed  a  fish  with  a  mammoth 
mosquito  hung  on  a  piece  of  fine  wire. 
Soon  a  boat  about  a  foot  long  appeared, 
suspended  from  the  donkey's  ring  and  pulled 
across  as  he  was;  it  contained  a  boatman 
and  in  the  stern  seat  a  passenger,  held  in 
place  in  a  paper  pocket  sewed  on  to  the 
boat.  The  boat  glided  upon  the  waves  to  the 
mermaid.  His  arms  were  outstretched  to 
the  mermaid.  She  took  out  the  passenger  at 
the  same  time  turning  the  boat  around,  and 
it  was  drawn  back  for  another  passenger. 
The  boatman  brought  in  four  passengers  of 
different  ages  and  occupations  for  the  mer- 
maid's inspection,  she  fed  one  to  a  fish, 
combed  the  hair  of  another  gentleman,  but 
finally  dashed  each  one  into  the  briny  deep. 
The  Lorelei  was  sung  while  she  performed. 
At  the  end  of  the  song  Teddy  swam  in,  his 
peaked  cap  coming  just  above  the  waves, 
embraced  the  mermaid,  who  thereupon 
shrieked  vociferously  and  the  lamp  went 
out.  Mrs.  O'Grady  was  six  feet  two,  a  man 
dressed  in  high  shoulder  sleeves,  hat 
trimmed  high  behind  with  a  chignon  and 
neck  curls  sewed  to  the  back  of  it.  A  long 
mother  bubbard  belted  in  high  under  the 
armpits  and  a  woman's  mask  completed  his 
outfit.  ''She"  came  in  bringing  her  paste- 
board baby  for  the  clown  to  hold  while  she 
went  to  look  at  the  lion.  Genera!  Long- 
shanks  was  summoned  to  escort  her.  He 
wasa  small  boy  in  long  trousers  with  a  man's 
mask  with  expansive  side-whiskers  and  a 
pillow  stuffed  under  his  coat  in  front,  high 
hat  and  a  cane.  These  two  went  out  into 
the  audience  in  search  of  the  lion,  shaking 
hands  with  the  children,  etc.  Alter  the 
laughter  began  to  subside  on  their  account, 
Teddy  came  in  sight  again  trying  to  console 
the  shrieking  baby  with  a  nursing  bottle. 
After  loud  sounds  of  sucking  it  went  to  sleep 
and  Teddy  layed  it  in  a  chair.  He  then  re- 
membered a  pet  poem,  after  the  recital  ion  of 
which  he  absent  mindedly  sat  down  on  the 
baby,  who  shrieked  anew.  Mrs.  O'Grady 
burst  upon  the  scene  followed  by  the  general 
and  she  picked  up  the  baby  under  one  arm 
and  the  general  under  the  other  and  went  off 
through  the  audience  to  the  door  of  ad- 
mittance. 

For  the  dancing  boy  we  made  an  enormous 
mask  to  fit  over  the  head  of  a  small  boy, 
false  paper  hands  tacked  on  to  sticks  which 
were  suspended  from  his  waist-line,  with 
gags  to  the  mask  so  that  they  could  rise 
and  fall  with  his  movements.  With  knee 
and  slipper  bows  he  was  complete,  and  he 
and  Teddy  danced  to  ajig  and  Teddy  made 
appropriate  remarks  on  precocious  children. 
For  the  elephant  and  lion  we  made  large 
masks  and  fastened  them  to  cages  made  of 
heavy  wire  something  after  the  style  of  a 
baseball  catcher's  mask.  Two  boys  were 
needed  for  each  animal;  the  hind  boy  leaned 


over  and  held  on  to  the  boy  who  wore  the 
mask.  The  elephant's  boys  wore  large  loose 
leggings  aid  'he  lion's  boys  tight  ones,  with 
the  back  seams  fringed  out  for  hair.  The 
elephant  had  tusks  to  his  mask  and  a  mov- 
able trunk  of  our  universal  "  gunny  sacks," 
which  were  also  used  for  the  lion's  skin,  as 
it  could  be  fringed  along  the  edge  for  hair. 
The  lion  had  a  rope  tail  sewed  to  a  wire, 
the  elephant  a  tightly-twisted  gunny-sack 
tail,  the  wires  long  enough  to  pierce  through 
their  respective  skins  and  out  to  hold  them 
in  place.  Pillows  on  top  of  the  suffocating 
boys  are  necessary  for  contour.  Our  ele- 
phant could  turn  round  and  gambol,  as  his 
shape  was  not  hard  to  preserve.  Then  he 
rode  some  children  on  his  back,  etc.  The 
lion  was  one-sided,  but  he  could  roar 
majestically.  The  roar  was  made  by 
fastening  a  stout  waxed  cord  through  the 
bottom  of  a  small  wooden  box  (upside  down), 
and  fingers  well  rosined  pass  up  and  down 
the  cord.  When  he  roared  he  opened  bis 
mouth,  the  lower  jaw  of  which  was  moir- 
able.  With  one  hand  held  in  behind  the 
flowing  main,  the  front  boy  pulled  down  the 
jaw,  it  being  pulled  back  to  place  by  a  stout 
elastic.  He  was  fed  on  paper  puppies, 
birds,  men,  and  finally  a  rattlesnake,  which 
he  spat  out  again  with  wrathful  roaring. 
He  was  most  effective  sitting  down,  a  box 
being  shoved  in  from  behind  for  him  to  sit 
on.  The  paper  food  was  passed  to  him  on 
the  end  of  a  long  stick,  near  the  end  of  which 
were  tacked  two  small  corks;  pins  were 
pressed  into  them,  the  sharp  ends  out  so  that 
the  paper  could  be  stuck  on  and  taken  off 
easily. 

After  our  last  song  a  commotion  was  heard 
among  the  "supes,"  and  shouts  heard  that 
the  lion  and  elephant  had  escaped.  They 
rushed  on  from  opposite  sides  of  the  curtain, 
fought  amidst  roarings  from  all  hands; 
finally  each  animal  divided  into  two  parts 
and  went  off  in  sections,  and  so  ended  the 
circus. 

Teddy  and  the  ring  master  made  up  most 
excellent  packing  tissue  with  their  jokes, 
little  songs,  etc.,  in  regular  circus  style,  hav- 
ing obtained  for  themselves  a  book  of  circus 
jokes  compiled  by  a  professional  clown. 
At  one  necessarily  long  pause  for  prepara- 
tion, a  tale  was  read  which  played  upon  the 
names  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  in  our 
small  community,  and  created  much  amuse- 
ment. 

We  had  to  work  hard  to  get  all  thines  into 
running  order,  but  as  most  of  the  assistants 
were  of  one  household,  we  could  have  num- 
berless little  rehearsals  in  our  big  dining- 
room,  and  they  were  very  good  fun.  Teddy 
wore  a  false  nose,  chin  and  ears,  peaked  cap 
with  a  spray  of  little  bells  on  top,  and  regu- 
lar clown's  costume.  His  side  face  was  a 
very  good  imitation  of  Punch. 

It  is  quite  necessary  to  have  the  working 
details  carefully  attended  to — programs, 
written  in  large  letters,  should  be  in  the 
dressing-room  and  on  the  stage.  The  prop- 
erties of  each  member  laid  in  order,  and  an 
overseer  thereof,  who  (poor  thing)  will  never 
see  the  shadows  themselves,  but  must  be 
sacrificed  to  the  good  of  the  cause. 

One  person  should  hold  the  lamp  through 
rehearsals  and  public  exhibition,  as  it  takes 
practice  to  learn  to  move  the  lamp  with  the 
figures,  which  must  be  done  to  make  clear 
shadows.  It  should  be  one  person's  duty  to 
roar,  cry  for  the  baby,  talk  for  the  maiden 
and  make  her  perform.  Our  chorus  took 
part  in  the  shadows,  pulling  figures  on  and 
off,  working  the  cat  and  dog,  etc.  When 
we  sang  we  stepped  forward  close  to  the 
curtain  but  behind  it,  the  lamp  between  us 
and  the  curtain,  so  that  our  shadows  did  not 
show,  but  our  voices  sounded  clearly  enough. 
Very  gorgeous  posters  can  be  made  on 
sheets  of  brown  paper,  with  blue  and  red 
carpenter's  chalk.  We  sent  our  posters  to 
all  the  postofTices  in  the  vicinity,  and  finally 
got  the  consent  of  our  friendly  butcher  to 
let  us  pin  one  to  each  side  of  his  cart,  so 
that  they  accompanied  him  on  his  route 
during  the  whole  week  previous  to  the  per- 
formance. Our  neighbors  turned  out  most 
cordially  and  we  had  a  "good  house." 

The  part  which  consumed  most  time  was 
the  drawing  of  the  necessary  masks.  If  any 
one,  on  reading  this,  should  feel  moved  to 
try  a  circus,  they  had  better  send  for  patterns 
of  ours,  or  for  any  details  to  help  along  the 
good  cause  of  trying  to  make  a  jolly  evening 
lor  themselves  and  neighbors. 

El  Cajon,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 

Beauty  that  Does  Not  Fade- 
When  a  girl  adopts  a  plan  of  self-improve- 
ment she  begins  usually  with  her  com- 
plexion or  her  figure,  but  let  us  in  confidence 
betray  a  beauty  secret  that  deals  not  in 
cosmetics  or  lotions,  that  does  not  tend  to 
injure  the  skin  or  fatigue  the  body,  yet  which 
adds  more  genuine  loveliness  to  a  woman's 
heart  and  mind  than  all  the  contents  of  the 
little  jars  and  cut-glass  bottles  on  my  lady's 
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toilet  table  could  ever  hope  to  effect 
Become  a  cultivated  reader.  Seek  out  the 
best,  whether  poetry,  fiction  or  history,  and 
you  may  depend  upon  it  that  such  a  course 
will  do  more  toward  making  you  a  charming 
and  delightful  companion  for  those  who  ap- 
preciate the  beauty  of  intellect  than  the 
fleeting  power  of  a  beauty  that  is  not  backed 
by  brains. 

Sore  Throat. 

The  milder  forms  of  sore  throat  are  apt 
to  be  very  common  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  because  of  the  frequent  changes  of  the 
weather,  sharp  and  chilly  at  times,  with 
shrill  north  winds  and  damp,  and  relaxing 
again  with  soft  snows.  The  sudden  changes 
also  from  a  brisk  outdoor  air  to  stove-heated 
rooms  are  also  pretty  likely  to  produce  irri- 
tations of  the  throat  membranes,  which, 
without  being  positively  dangerous,  may  be- 
come so  by  neglect,  and  are  in  any  case  un- 
pleasant enough  to  make  a  prompt  remedy 
very  desirable. 

For  these  cases,  where  no  severer  trouble 
is  at  the  foundation,  there  are  one  or  two 
remedies  usually  at  hand  and  generally  ef- 
fective. Where  the  throat  trouble  arises 
from  a  common  cold,  such  as  may  readily 
develop  into  quinsy,  the  simplest  remedy  is 
a  gargle  made  of  chlorate  of  potash  and 
cold  water.  There  is  no  danger  of  using  too 
much  potash  in  this  form,  as  chlorate  of 
potash  is  a  drug  which  makes  what  chemists 
call  a  "  saturated  solution."  Where  the 
throat  is  very  much  irritated,  the  gargle 
should  be  used  at  least  once  an  hour,  or  may 
be  alternated  wi  h  old-fashioned  salt  and 
pepper  gargle.  The  familiar  household  rule 
for  the  latter  is  two  tablespoonfuls  of  fine 
salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  and  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  cayenne  pepper,  all  dis- 
solved in  a  quart  of  boiling  water. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  some  simple 
home  remedies  which  will  produce  perspira- 
tion, and  also  to  keep  the  patient  indoors  for 
several  days.  As  soon  as  such  a  cold  is 
broken  up,  a  good  tonic  should  be  obtained 
from  the  family  physician.  All  colds  are 
now  believed  to  come  from  a  degenerated 
condition  of  the  system,  which  in  itself 
shows  the  need  of  a  tonic. — New  York 
Tribune. 

The  Iron  Chancellor's  Narrow  Escape. 

A  wooden  leg  and  a  dog  nearly  changed 
the  course  of  European  history.  In  1865, 
just  prior  to  the  war  between  Prussia  and 
Denmark,  Bismarck  was  staying  at  Biarritz. 

One  morning,  accompanied  by  a  huge 
dog,  he  was  walking  along  a  road  which 
runs  along  the  base  of  a  cliff,  protected 
from  the  sea  by  a  low  wall,  when  he  met  an 
old  French  naval  captain  with  a  wooden  leg, 
but  powerfully  built,  and  of  a  quick  temper. 
The  dog  became  unduly  attentive  to  the 
captain's  leg,  and  the  Frenchman  struck  at 
the  animal  with  the  butt  of  his  fishing-rod. 

Bismarck  used  a  round  German  oath,  and 
the  sailor  followed  with  nautical  emphasis. 
From  words  the  two  came  to  blows,  and  in 
a  few  minutes,  Bismarck  found  that,  strong 
as  he  was,  the  Frenchman  was  lifting  him 
bodily  upon  the  top  of  the  sea-wall.  An- 
other moment  and  he  would  have  been  in 
the  sea  below,  and  the  whole  course  of  his- 
tory would  have  been  changed. 

At  the  critical  moment  came  help — by  the 
irony  of  fate — in  the  shape  of  an  equerry  of 
Napoleon,  who  rescued  the  German  from 
his  terrible  opponent.  If  that  equerry  could 
only  have  known  for  what  he  had  saved 
him  ! — New  York  Ledger. 


Chilblains. 
On  the  first  sensation  of  soreness  or 
smarting,  put  the  feet  in  a  bath  as  hot  as 
can  be  borne,  rubbing  them  vigorously  with 
a  rubber  toilet  brush,  or  in  default  of  this,  a 
nail-brush.  They  should  be  kept  in  the 
water  (which  must  be  replenished  as  fast  as 
it  cools)  for  six  or  eight  minutes;  this  re- 
lieves tne  congestion  to  which  the  burning 
and  itching  are  due.  A  smart  blow  on  the 
sole  of  the  shoe  with  a  light  stick  of  wood 
will  have  the  same  temporary  effect.  Dry 
the  feet  briskly  and  thoroughly  rub  the 
affected  parts  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  vaseline  and  spirits  of  turpentine.  The 
feet  should  be  warmly  clothed  and  extremes 
of  heat  or  cold  avoided.  The  treatment 
should,  in  severe  cases,  be  used  daily  for  a 
week. 

How  to  Put  on  Gloves. 
The  length  of  time  a  pair  of  kid  gloves 
will  wear  depends  very  much  upon  the  way 
they  are  put  on,  especially  the  first  time. 
Never  put  on  a  pair  of  new  gloves  in  a  hurry; 
take  plenty  of  time  and  keep  cool.  It  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  hand  should  re- 
main dry  and  cool  and  be  perfectly  clean. 
It  is  well  to  dust  it  with  a  little  plain  rice 
powder  to  this  end.  Work  the  fingers  well 
down  before  you  put  in  the  thumb,  work  the 
Ibumb  in  slowly,  and  then  the  rest  of  the 


hand;  begin  at  the  second  button  and  as 
cend,  then  return  to  the  first  button,  which 
will  now  fasten  easily  without  breaking  or 
stretching  the  buttonhole. 

Your  hand  will  frequently  be  moist  with 
perspiration  when  about  to  remove  the 
gloves;  in  this  case,  pull  them  oflf  wrong 
side  out,  so  that  the  moisture  can  evaporate. 
When  quite  dry,  turn  the  fingers  and  smooth 
the  gloves  into  shape,  laying  them  in  a  box 
or  other  receptacle  long  enough  to  receive 
them,  except  in  the  case  of  evening  gloves 
which  may  be  folded  half-way  up  the  arm. 
Another  way  to  make  gloves  last  is  to  buy 
them  large  enough.  A  glove  ihat  is  too 
tight  presses  the  hand  out  of  shape,  makes 
it  red,  and  is  always  in  bad  taste.  Bracelets 
should  no  more  be  worn  over  gloves  than 
should  rings. — Jenny  Mullen. 


The  Baby's  Alrlngr. 

It  is  well  to  send  the  babies  out  for  an 
airing  every  day,  if  they  are  confided  to 
competent  hands.  But  often  baby's  tendei 
little  body  is  jarred  and  wearied  by  being 
rattled  over  a  rough  road,  bounced  into  and 
over  gutters,  and  thumped  over  crossings  at 
headlong  speed,  until  it  receives  more  harm 
than  good  from  its  outing.  Almost  every 
one  knows  what  a  difference  there  is  in 
drivers;  how  one  man  will,  however  easy 
the  carriage,  take  you  to  your  journey's  end 
feeling  that  you  are  black  and  blue  from 
jolting  about,  while  another  will  avoid  every 
loose  stone  and  moderate  his  speed  at  the 
rough  places.  Be  sure  that  babies  suffer 
quite  as  much  as  their  elders  from  unskillful 
charioteers.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  guide  a 
child's  cab  over  a  gutter  without  a  jar,  but  it 
is  seldom  done  by  a  servant,  and  often  not 
by  mothers  themselves.  Not  only  are  the 
little  ones  jerked  and  bumped  along  in  this 
tiresome  fashion,  but  they  are  kept  hours  in 
their  carriages  without  change  of  position, 
getting  benumbed  and  cold  in  consequence. 
This  is  quite  wrong.  Young  infants  should 
take  the  air  in  the  arms  of  an  attendant. 
Very  serious  evils  result  from  subjecting 
their  tender  bodies  to  jars. — Hall's  Journal 
of  Health.  

Early  Mornlngr  Repartee. 

"  That's  a  curious  milk  pail  of  yours,"  said 
the  milkman. 

"  'Tain't  near  as  curious  as  that  pale  milk 
of  yours,"  replied  the  servant-girl. 
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Noodles  for  Soup.— Beat  three  eggs 
well  without  separating,  add  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  milk  and  as  much  flour  as  the 
eggs  and  milk  will  mix;  roll  out  as  thin  as 
possible,  cut  into  strips  and  dry  half  an  hour. 
Boil  for  20  minutes  in  plenty  of  boiling,  salted 
water;  drain  dry.  Brown  delicately  in  a 
frying-pan  with  one  tablespoonful  of  butter. 

Fish  Cutlets. — Cut  the  fish  in  squares 
or  in  slices  across  the  back,  removing  all  the 
bones;  dry,  dip  in  batter  and  fry  in  deep, 
boiling  lard.  It  is  quite  necessary  that  the 
lard  should  boil.  When  a  gold  color,  drain 
till  dry  on  brown  paper  and  serve  on  a  folded 
napkin  with  a  quantity  of  parsley  or  cresses 
and  a  thin  slice  of  lemon.  A  tomato,  may- 
onnaise or  tartar  sauce  may  be  served  with 
the  cutlets. 

Tripe  Lyonnaise. — Cut  up  half  a  pound 
of  cold  boiled  tripe  into  neat  squares.  Put 
two  ounces  of  butter  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
chopped  onion  in  a  frying-pan  and  fry  to  a 
delicate  brown;  add  to  the  tripe  a  table- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley  and  a  little 
strong  vinegar,  salt  and  cayenne;  stir  the  pan 
to  prevent  burning.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a 
platter  with  tomato  sauce,  add  the  contents 
of  the  pan  and  serve. 

Almond  Filling  for  Layer  C\ke. 
Blanch  a  pound  of  almonds,  reserve  a  dozen, 
and  chop  fine  the  remainder.  Beat  the 
whites  of  three  eggs,  adding  gradually  a 
scant  cup  of  powdered  sugar.  When  stiff 
enough  to  stand  alone,  save  out  enough  to 
ice  the  top  of  the  cake,  and  mix  the  chopped 
almonds  with  the  rest.  Spread  this  between 
the  layers,  and  cover  the  top  with  the  re- 
served portion.  Split  in  two  the  dozen 
whole  almonds,  and  arrange  in  a  garland  in 
the  icing  while  soft. 

Macaroni  with  Tomato  Sauce.— Boil 
one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  macaroni  in  plenty 
of  boiling,  salted  water  for  20  minutes  or 
until  tender.  Drain  in  a  colander,  then 
throw  in  cold  water  for  five  minutes  to  blanch. 
Drain  again.  Stew  one  pint  of  tomatoes  for 
15  minutes,  then  press  through  a  fine  sieve. 
Melt  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  without 
browning.  Add  to  it  two  tablespoons  of 
flour,  mix  until  smooth;  then  add  the  to- 
matoes and  stir  until  it  thickens;  season  with 
salt  and  pepper;  add  the  macaroni,  stir 
gently  until  heated,  and  serve. 


^OUNG  ^ObKS'  QobUMfJ 


Like  His  Mother  Used  to  Make. 


"I  was  born  in  Indiany,"  says  a  stranger,  lank 
and  slim. 

As  us  fellers  in  the  restaurant  was  kindo'  guyin' 
bim, 

And  Uncle  Jake  was  slidin'  him  another  putnkin 
pie 

And  a'  extra  cup  o'  coffee,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 

eye — 

"I  was  born    in  Indiany  —  more'n  forty  years 
ago— 

And  I    hain't  been    back    in    twenty — and  I'm 

workin'  back'ards  slow; 
But  I've  et  in  ever  restaurant  twixt  here  and  Santa 

Fee, 

And  I  want  to  state  this  coffee  tastes  like  gettin 
home  to  me  f 

'■Pour  us  out  another,   daddy,"  says  the  feller, 
warmin'  up, 

A-speakin'  'crost  a  saucerful,  as    Uncle  tuk  bis 
cup — 

"When  I  s^en  your  sign  out  yander, "  be  went  on,  to 

Uncle  Jake — 
"Come  in  and  git  some  coffee  like  yer  mother  used 

to  make" — 

I  thought  of  my  old  mother,  and  the  Posey  country 
farm. 

And  me  a  little  kid  again,    a-bangin'  in  her 
arm, 

As  she  set  the  pot  a-bilin,'  broke  the  eggs  and  poured 
'era  in" — 

And  the  feller  kindo'  baited  with  a  trimble  in  bis 
chin. 

And  Uncle  Jake  be  fetched  the  feller's  coffee  back, 
and  stood 

As    solemn,    for  a  minute,    as    a'  undertaker 
would; 

Then  be  sorto'    turned  and  tiptoed  to'ards  the 

kitchen  door — and  next 
Here  come  his  old  wife  out  with  him,  a-rubbin'  off 
her  specs — 

And  she  rushes  fer  the  stranger,  and  bollors  out, 
"It's  him  I — 

Thank  God  we've  met  him  comin'l — Don't  you 

know  your  mother,  Jim  ?  " 
And  the  feller,  as  be  grabbed  her,  says  :  "You  bet  I 

hain't  forgot — 
But,"  wipin'  off  his  eyes,  says  he,  "yer  coffee's 
mighty  hoti" 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


Napoleon  and  the  Sentinel. 

story  has  been  told 
many  different  ways 
and,  like  many  another 
event  of  like  character,  has 
been  marvelously  added  to 
by  different  hands  through 
which  it  has  passed.  I  allude  to  the  story 
of  the  sentinel  who  seemingly  came  so  near 
running  the  emperor  through  with  his  bayo- 
net in  consequence  of  Napoleon's  inability 
to  give  the  countersign.  The  soldier's  name 
was  Coluche.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
having  died  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Napoleon  III. — I  think  in 
1857.  I  recently  met,  at  the  White  Moun- 
tains— and  spent  several  days  in  his  com- 
pany— a  gentleman  who  had  often  seen  and 
conversed  with  the  veteran  in  question. 
Said  Coluche  to  my  informant  : 

"  They  have  made  a  very  big  story  from  a 
small  affair.  Indeed,  it  was  no  affair  at  all 
only  for  this:  that  the  emperor  happened  to 
be  the  forgetful  man.  I  will  tell  you  just 
how  it  was:" 

"Just  before  the  victory  of  Ebersberg— 
Ah,  how  we  did  whip  the  Austrians  on  that 
day!  You  know,  monsieur,  that  the  Aus- 
trians, under  the  Archduke  Charles,  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  emperor's  being 
absent  in  Spain — but  he  came  to  us  very 
quickly  when  he  heard;  and  he  made  Aus- 
tria sorry.  We  entered  Vienna  a  second 
time  in  grand  style.  But  where  is  my  story  ? 
As  I  was  telling  you,  it  was  just  after  the 
victory  of  Ebersberg,  in  1809,  that  I  was 
posted  at  the  entrance  of  a  badly  shattered 
building,  in  which  the  emperor  had  taken 
up  his  quarters.  My  orders  were  not  to 
allow  any  person  to  pass  my  post  except  an 
officer  of  the  staff  was  with  him.  In  the 
evening,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  a 
person,  quite  short  in  statute,  wearing  an 
old  gray  overcoat,  came  toward  my  post, 
and  wanted  to  pass  out.  I  lowered  my 
bayonet  and  simply  said:  ^Nobody  passes 
here.'  Those  were  the  words  I  used.  I 
never  added,  as  has  been  so  often  imputed 
to  me,  'even  if  you  were  the  Little  Corporal 
himself !'  I  had  not  the  least  idea,  at  the 
time,  that  I  had  the  emeperor  before  me. 

Well,  the  person  came  on,  without  seem- 
ing to  notice  what  I  had  said:  and  then, 
with  the  quick  movement  of  a  French  gred- 
adier,  I  brought  my  bayonet  to  the  full 
charge  and  called  out,  rather  savagely,  I 
must  confess:  '  Hold  !  If  thou  takest 
another  step  this  way,  I  will  run  my  bayo- 
net through  thy  body!'  I  may  have  said, 
'into  thy  stomach,'  but  it  does  not  matter.' 
The  sound  of  my  voice  in  this  last  speech 
brought  out  the  whole  of  the  staff,  and  then 
I  learned  that  he  was  the  emperor  whom  I 
had  threatened  to  bayonet.  His  Majesty 
went  back  into  the  building,  and  I  was  given 


over  to  an  officer  of  the  guard  and  marched 
off  to  the  guard-house,  where  my^comrades 
tried  to  frighten  me. 

"'Ah,  you  are  lost  !'  they  said.  'You 
have  committed  a  deadly  assault  on  the 
emperor.'  But  they  didn't  scare  me.  It 
has  been  said  that,  when  I  was  at  length 
sent  for  to  go  before  Napoleon,  I  was  solely 
frightened;  but  those  that  said  so  lied.  I 
said  from  the  first:  '  Our  good  emperor  is 
a  true-hearted  soldier,  and  he  will  never 
punish  a  soldier  for  obeying  orders.' 

"  And  I  was  right.  On  the  next  morning 
I  was  brought  before  the  emperor,  and  the 
very  first  words  he  spoke  to  me  were  these 
— he  looked  me  keenly,  in  the  eye  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  said.  '  Grenadier,  thou 
mayest  put  a  red  ribbon  in  thy  buttonhole, 
for  here  I  give  to  thee  the  cross.'  And  as 
spoke,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  with  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  resting  upon 
the  ends  of  his  beautiful  fingers. 

"  Oh,  what  a  moment  it  was  when  I 
caught  his  hand  and  kissed  it  !  I  was  well- 
nigh  blind;  and  it  was  rather  to  hide  my 
feelings  than  for  anything  else  that  I  made 
the  reply  which  I  did  make — there's  no 
mistake  in  that!  Said  I:  'Thanks,  my 
emperor,  but  I  know  of  no  shop  in  the 
country  where  I  can  buy  the  ribbon.'  Na- 
poleon laughed  and  answered  me — and  he 
could  be  very  pleastnt  when  he  felt  pleasant. 
Said  he:  'There's  a  girl  in  the  auber^e 
across  the  way  who  has  a  red  petticoat.  Get 
a  piece  of  that. 

''  But  I  found  a  piece  of  ribbon — an  officer 
gave  it  to  me.  So  the  woman  of  the  auber^e 
did  not  cut  her  red  petticoat." 

While  Louis  Napoleon  was  on  the  throne 
of  France  he  received  Coluche— then  in  bis 
eighty-eighth  year— at  Fountainbleau,  and 
had  a  long  chat  with  him.  Among  other 
things  he  asked  the  veteran: 

"  Though  you  did  not  know  it  was  the 
emperor,  would  you  really  have  run  him 
through  the  body  and  killed  him  ?  " 

"  No,  sire,"  the  old  soldier  answered.  "  I 
had  planned  just  what  I  would  do.  I  should 
have  pinned  him  by  the  arm,  and  so  held 
him  till  help  came."— C.  in  New  York 
Ledger. 

Pleasingr  the  Queen's  Papa. 
When  Wilhelmina,  the  young  queen  of 
Holland,  was  a  very  little  girl,  her  father 
was  king  of  the  country.  He  was  a  very 
old  man,  and  sometimes  the  prattle  of  the 
baby  Wilhelmina  used  to  annoy  him.  This 
distressed  the  mother,  who  wanted  the  king 
to  love  his  little  girl;  and  so  she  used  to  try 
all  sorts  of  pretty  devices  to  please  him. 
One  morning  a  servant  brought  a  great  bas- 
ket of  flowers  to  the  king's  bedside,  with  the 
queen's  compliments,  and  when  the  king 
stooped  to  smell  of  the  flowers,  out  sprang 
the  laughing  Wilhelmina,  wishing  the  king  a 
very  good  morning. 

Unruffled. 

"  I  ain't  crying  ! "  said  little  Ethel,  cheer- 
fully, from  the  dining-room,  where  she  was 
having  a  late  and  solitary  breakfast. 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  her  mother 
from  the  adjoining  room.  "  Why  aren't  you 
crying,  my  dear  " 

'  'Cause,"  said  Ethel,  as  she  placidly 
watched  the  contents  of  her  overturned  oat- 
meal bowl  flowing  over  the  table  and  trick- 
ling down  to  the  floor;  "  'cause  dere's  no 
use  crying  over  spilled  milk." 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High 
est  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest  U. 
S.  Government  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  PowDBRiCo.,  xo6  Wall  St.,  N.  T. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

Begitttr.  Carl  Rheinish  is  planting  ten  acres 
of  Jaffas,  Navels,  Mediterranean  Sweets  and 
Malta  Bloods  at  Palermo. 

Regitter.  Judge  Gray  tells  ns  his  50  acres  of 
peach  trees  are  looking  well,  and  the  crop 
promises  to  be  a  large  one. 

Regitter.  The  wet  winters  of  the  past  few 
years  show  that  almond  trees  must  be  planted 
on  sandy  or  exceedingly  well-drained  ground. 

Regitter:  R.  Power  &  Son  of  Rancho  Man- 
zanita  have  out  100  olive  trees,  100  fig,  300 
peach  and  4000  orange  trees,  making  in  all  4500 
fmit  trees. 

Regitter.  There  are  three  teams  at  work  in 
the  Citrus  Grove  in  Thermalito.  The  owners 
have  set  ont  35,000  young  seedling  trees  this 
spring  and  have  100,000  orange  seeds  planted. 

Regitter:  Joe  Seconi  has  planted  lately  112 
orange  trees,  which  makes  400  that  he  now  has 
on  his  land.  Joe  has  dug  out  some  apricot  and 
peach  trees  to  plant  his  oranges,  for  he  con- 
siders that  the  latter  will  pay  the  best.  He 
says  we  need  a  cannery  here  to  make  a  market 
for  the  peaches. 

Regitter:  Mr.  Hueston,  who  bought  the 
Melton  place,  is  planting  ten  acres  of  orange 
trees,  and  five  acres  are  being  planted  on  the 
Lon  Rose  place,  while  Henry  Bird  is  setting  out 
200  trees.  These  items  but  serve  to  show  the 
great  number  of  trees  that  are  being  planted, 
for  each  day  this  week  we  have  been  picking  up 
similar  items. 

Fresno. 

Republiean:  H.  Z.  Austin  and  wife  have  re- 
turned from  their  wedding  trip  to  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State.  They  visited  all  the  noted 
places— Pasadena,  San  Bernardino,  Redlands, 
Riverside,  Redondo,  Santa  Monica,  Santa  Ana 
and  Los  Angeles— and,  while  the  trip  was 
pleasant  and  the  localities  vis'ted  beautiful, 
they  were  glad  to  get  back  to  Fresno.  Judge 
Austin  says  that,  while  the  orange  groves  look 
splendid,  they  cannot  compare  as  a  commercial 
commodity  with  the  raisins  of  Fresno. 

Enterprite:  J.  J.  Cline  has  shipped  a  lot  of 
broom-corn  to  San  Francisco  this  week.  The 
broom-corn  was  a  second  crop,  raised  on  land 
from  which  a  wheat  crop  had  been  harvested. 
Mr.  Cline  secured  about  ten  tons  of  the  broom- 
corn,  which  is  worth  at  present  from  $75  to 
$100  per  ton  in  the  San  Francisco  market. 
Freight  on  the  product  is  $15  per  ton.  Mr. 
Cline  Bays  he  would  have  secured  a  larger  crop 
«nd  of  better  quality  if  the  seed  had  been 
planted  earlier,  but,  as  an  extra,  the  crop  real- 
xied  is  satisfactory.  This  is  an  advantage  en- 
joyed by  our  farmers.  Two  and  three  crops  are 
easily  obtained  every  season  if  a  proper  rota- 
tion is  practiced.  A  heavy  crop  of  corn  and 
pumpkins  can  be  taken  from  land  after  the 
grain  crop  has  been  harvested,  or,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Cline,  a  valuable  com- 
mercial crop  of  broom-corn. 

Glenn. 

Willows  Journal:  As  an  illustration  of  the 
benefits  and  value  of  irrigation,  we  cite  the  in- 
stance of  a  man  at  Elk  Creek  who  has  been 

f>aying  a  rental  of  $200  per  year  for  367  acres  of 
and.  He  has  recently  sub-let  a  piece  of  ir- 
rigable bottom  land,  comprising  about  nine 
acres,  for  $200  for  seven  months.  The  value  of 
land  is  thus  increased  20-fold  by  irrigation. 
Humboldt. 
Home  Journal:  In  spite  of  the  oft-repeated 
predictions  that  some  of  the  recent  hard  frosts 
nad  "  cooked  "  the  fruit  crop,  or  at  least  certain 
varieties  of  fruit,  no  single  confirmatory  in- 
timation has  reached  us  that  such  is  the  case. 
Snow  has  about  vanished  from  west-side  sum- 
mits and  we  shall  hope  that  the  promised 
splendid  fruit  crop  will  not  be  blighted  by  late 
frosts. 

Timet :  Wm.  Perrott  of  Table  Bluff"  was  in 
this  city  yesterday.  He  reports  that  the  rain 
has  delayed  the  work  of  putting  in  crops  very 
seriously.  On  the  Bluff  they  are  nearly  all  in, 
but  on  Niggerhead  very  little  is  planted,  and  in 
a  number  of  cases  the  ground  is  not  yet  plowed. 
More  and  more  ground  is  being  seeded  to  grass 
each  year  for  dairying,  toward  which  a  num- 
ber of  farmers  are  turning  their  attention. 

The  recent  storm  has  been  rather  severe  on 
stock,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  from  the 
Bine  Lake  Adoocaie:  "The  storm  of  snow  and 
rain  in  the  mountains,  and  rain  on  the  low 
ground,  has  proved  severe  on  stock.  It  has 
been  the  worst  of  the  winter,  and  has  prevailed 
at  a  period  when  it  was  least  expected.  We 
have  at  various  times  received  intimations  that 
the  loss  of  lambs  on  the  big  stock  ranches  is 
heavy,  our  latest  bit  of  intelligence  being  to  the 
effect  that  on  the  ranges  of  Jonathan  Lyons, 
J.  H.  Hooker,  Jacob  Beaver  and  other  large 
ranches  the  loss  has  varied  from  50  to  75  per 
cent." 

Rohnerville  Home  Journal:  In  a  reference  to 
the  small  fruits  industry,  particularly  appli- 
cable to  this  pare  of  Eel  River  valley,  the 
Standard  of  last  Saturday  said:  "  An  acre  of 
ground  properly  cultivated  and  cared  for  will 
produce  a  wonderful  amount  of  berries.  It  does 
not  take  many  to  weigh  a  pound,  as  those  who 
have  to  purchase  them  will  attest.  If  you  are 
not  aiding  to  feed  the  cannery  this  year,  pre- 
pare to  do  so  next.  Have  everything  in  readi- 
ness—soil well  plowed  and  pulverized,  cuttings 
of  rooted  plants  of  the  best  varieties  ready,  and, 
after  the  first  rain,  get  them  in  the  ground 
quickly  as  possible.  Plant  with  a  system  and  a 
view  to  gathering  all  the  fruit  your  vines  pro- 
dnoe." 

Kern. 

Oatette:  Something  like  125  four- horse 
teams  are  employed  at  present  in  the  extensive 


work  being  done  in  the  Poso  country.  This 
means  considerable  work. 

Califomian:  J.  Camidge,  who  bought  a  por- 
tion of  the  Dumble  place,  has  been  doing  some 
business  in  lemons  this  spring.  From  two 
trees  he  has  sold  at  retail  about  town  over  $70 
of  fruit,  and  those  who  have  used  his  lemons 
pronounce  them  the  best  in  the  market.  Mr. 
Camidge  has  about  five  acres  of  seedling  or- 
anges which  he  will  bud  to  lemons  this  year, 
the  latter  having  proved  so  profitable.  Little 
by  little  it  is  becoming  known  that  Kern  has 
some  excellent  citrus  fruit  territory. 

Califomian:  The  magnitude  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  by  the  Land  Company 
this  season  in  preparing  new  land  for  cultiva- 
tion in  and  around  Poso  may  be  realized  in 
part  when  one  learns  that  over  150  miles  of 
distributing  canals  have  been  constructed. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  land  have  been  leveled, 
plowed  and  seeded.  The  preparatory  work, 
which  has  been  vigorously  pushed,  is  nearly 
completed  and  there  will  soon  be  nothing  left 
to  do  except  to  irrigate  and  then  wait  for 
harvest. 

Los  Angeles. 
Pomona  Progreis :  The  largest  orange  yield 
yet  recorded  in  this  place  is  that  of  R.  F. 
House's  17-year-old  trees.  He  got  last  week 
35  boxes  from  two  trees,  and  has  thus  far  sold 
and  shipped  1200  boxes  of  fruit.  The  nix  acres 
on  his  place  are  estimated  to  yield  3500  boxes 
of  oranges  this  year. 

Merced. 

Sun  :  A  number  of  Modestoans  participated 
in  the  rabbit  drive  near  Livingston  last  Satur- 
day. Although  the  trip  was  a  hard  one,  one 
and  all  say  that  the  pleasure  of  the  "drive" 
well  repaid  them  and  they  would  not  have 
missed  it  for  $10.  Over  a  thousand  persons 
were  in  line  and  2000  or  more  of  the  long-eared 
pests  were  destroyed. 

Monterey. 

Gonzales  Tribune:  E.  L.  Hooper,  the  Merced 
capitalist  who  recently  purchased  over  1000 
acres  of  the  Gonzales  ranch,  has,  we  are  in- 
formed, just  concluded  negotiations  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Kilburn  ranch,  consisting  of 
1600  acres  near  Chualar. 

Pajaronian :  There  is  quite  a  decreased 
acreage  in  strawberries  in  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  this  year,  and  that  section  will  not  be  a 
very  formidable  rival  of  the  Pajaro  valley  in 
the  strawberry  market  this  season.  One  tract 
of  150  acres,  near  San  Jose,  went  out  of  berries 
this  year  and  several  smaller  tracks  were  given 
over  to  other  crops. 

Pajaronian  :  Thirty-five  acres  of  beets  have 
been  planted  at  King  City,  and  it  is  reported 
that  the  young  beets  are  up  and  are  making  a 
good  showing.  This  is  a  sample  planting  to 
test  the  adaptability  of  land  in  that  section 
for  beet  culture,  and  the  trial  has  been  mainly 
brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  Joseph  S. 
Cronk.  Supt.  Waters  was  there  last  week  and 
was  well  pleased  with  the  showing. 

Salinss  Index:  Hon.  Paris  Kilburn,  Surveyor 
of  the  Port  at  San  Francisco,  has  sold  his  fine 
ranch  of  1600  acres,  near  Chualar,  to  E.  L. 
Hooper,  a  Merced  capitalist  The  price  has 
not  yet  been  made  public.  It  is  understood 
that  Mr.  Hooper  will  subdivide  the  land, 
together  with  1000  acres  of  the  Rincon  de  la 
Punta  del  Monte  recently  purchased  by  him, 
and  sell  it  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 

Rustler  :  H.  Atkinson,  whose  place  in  Green 
valley  shows  what  can  be  done  with  a  "  little 
farm  well  tilled,"  has  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
future  of  this  section  as  a  fruit-producing 
region.  In  an  orchard  of  18  acres  he  has  not 
less  than  41  varieties  of  fruit  and  nut-bearing 
trees,  all  of  which  are  doing  well.  His  place  is 
above  the  frost  line  and  he  has  an  orange  grove 
of  50  trees,  a  large  portion  of  which  are  three 
years  old  and  are  in  bearing.  His  industry  and 
care  was  rewarded  by  a  fair  crop  of  oranges 
this  season,  for  which  he  received  a  good  price. 

Pajaronian:  The  sugar-beet  experimental 
planting  at  King  City  is  attracting  much  in- 
terest in  that  section,  and  if  the  yield  is  at  all 
satisfactory  there  will  doubtless  be  a  big 
planting  there  next  year.  While  Supt. 
Waters  was  there  one  land-owner  was  desirous 
of  knowing  if  he  would  accept  a  contract  for 
12,000  acres  next  season.  The  sugar-beet  area  is 
growing  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  with  the 
freight  rates  and  facilities  that  are  being 
offered,  the  Watsonville  factory  and  enlarge- 
ments can  handle  it  all  as  time  increases  the 
offiering.  It  will  yet  be  the  largest  beet  factory 
in  the  world. 

Pajaronian :  Judge  Sam  C.  Smith,  of  Pajaro, 
was  in  town  last  Tuesday  and  showed  a  Ruttler 
reporter  two  curiously  marked  hen's  eggs. 
One  of  them  bore  the  well-defined  imprint  of 
a  snake  wound  around  the  surface  of  the  shell. 
There  was  a  similar  imprint  on  the  other  egg, 
but  the  outlines  of  the  snake  were  not  so  plain. 
The  judge  avers  that  the  marks  are  natural 
and  that  the  eggs  were  just  as  he  took  them 
from  the  nest.  In  explanation  of  the  strange 
appearance,  Mr.  Smith  says  that  the  hen  laid 
the  eggs  in  a  small  alfalfa  patch  in  which  he 
keeps  a  tame  gopher  snake.  The  hen  is  very 
much  afraid  of  the  snake  and  the  Judge  ad- 
vances the  theory  that  the  imprints  on  the 
shells  of  the  eggs  are  due  to  the  ante-natal  in- 
fluence of  the  snake  upon  the  imagination,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  hen. 

Oranse. 

Blade:  Our  reporter  visited  the  Fairview 
ceamery  yesterday  and  found  everything 
bustle  and  activity  there.  Five  thousand 
pounds  of  milk  are  being  handled  daily,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  butter  is  being  manufactured. 

Blade:  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  six 
hundred  carloads  of  oranges  shipped  from  the 
Santa  Ana  valley  this  season.  This,  at  a  low 
figure,  will  bring  in  a  revenue  of  $180,000,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  will  be  distributed 
among  pickers,  packers,  box-makers  and  ship- 


pers, and  this  is  but  one  line  of  the  products  of 
the  valley. 

Orange  Post:  It  is  a  somewhat  novel  sight  to 
see  between  400  and  500  chicks  of  the  same  age 
and  size  in  a  bunch.  That  is  what  two  large- 
sized  incubators  on  P.  D.  Young's  ranch  turned 
out  this  week  for  Mr.  Field.  One  of  the  incu- 
bators was  a  Petaluma,  and  the  other  the  Jubi- 
lee hatcher. 

Qazette:  Commissioner  Perry  burned  430 
apricot  trees  at  Fnllerton  one  day  last  week 
that  had  been  imported  from  Missouri,  and 
were  infested  with  peach  borers.  A  number  of 
orange  trees  infested  with  woolly  aphis  were 
also  discovered  at  that  place  by  the  commis- 
sioner, who  has  an  eagle  eye  and  is  alert  in  his 
business.  The  orange  trees  had  been  set  out  in 
orchard,  and  Mr.  Perry  gave  the  orchardist  ten 
days  to  grob  them  out  and  burn  them,  which 
is  the  provision  of  the  law,  failing  in  which  the 
commissioner  will  destroy  them  himself. 

''QoMtle:  Considerable  annoyance  has  been 
caused  during  the  past  few  days  on  account  of 
the  "yellow  flies,"  which  appear  on  the  mesa 
usually  about  this  time  every  year  and  stay 
with  us  about  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  They 
are  said  to  be  unusually  severe  upon  horses  this 
trip,  and  they  have  appeared  in  larger  numbers 
than  usual.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to 
see  horses  covered  with  nettings  to  protect 
them  from  these  insects.  They  have  appeared 
in  swarms  on  the  La  Habra,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  horses  almost  crazy  over  on 
the  foothills.  A  farmer  in  that  direction,  some 
years  ago,  was  compelled  to  do  his  cultivating 
at  night,  as  his  horse  could  not  stand  the  flies 
in  daytime. 

Placer. 

Newcastle  Newt:  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  the  Newcastle  fruit  belt  was  everything  so 
encouraging  for  a  bountiful  fruit  harvest.  Al- 
though the  season  is  somewhat  late,  the  yield 
will  be  very  large,  all  danger  of  any  conse- 
quence being  now  past.  The  shipments  from 
Newcastle  alone  this  coming  season  will  prob- 
ably aggregate  18,000,000  pounds,  and,  with  a 
short  Eastern  crop,  the  prices  obtained  wiK 
probably  be  as  good  as  those  of  last  season. 
Strawberries  will  be  coming  in  within  a  week 
or  two,  and  cherries  will  soon  follow.  Already 
the  fruit  houses  are  receiving  orders  for  fruit 
for  Eastern  shipment,  mostly  from  new  points, 
which  is  a  good  sign  that  our  fruit  will  be  in 
great  demand  this  year.  The  quality  of  our 
fruit,  too,  causes  it  to  be  much  sought  after  by 
the  trade  generally. 

Sacramento. 

Bee:  Ed.  Manlove,  the  well-known  horticul- 
turist of  Routier's  station,  in  speaking  to  our 
reporter  regarding  the  approaching  fruit  crop, 
said  that  the  peach  and  apricot  crop  would  be 
very  light  on  account  of  the  cool  rains  while 
the  trees  were  in  bloom.  The  plum,  prune, 
cherry  and  grape  crop,  however,  promises  to  be 
large. 

San  Benito. 

San  Benito  Advance:  Mr.  Sam  Matthews  of 
the  Topo,  recently  purchased  200  head  of  cattle 
on  the  Merced  ranges,  at  $10.30  per  head,  with 
40  calves  thrown  in.  Sara  will  make  barrels  of 
money  this  year.  He  has  the  finest  lot  of  beef 
cattle  in  the  two  counties. 

San  DIeso. 

Regitter:  Recent  reports  from  all  points  of 
the  State  show  a  fine  prospect  for  a  huge  grain 
yield.  It  is  better  than  any  reported  for  two 
years,  and  the  new  acreage  sowed  this  year  will 
greatly  increase  any  former  figure.  San  Diego 
county,  embracing  the  San  Jacinto  valley  of 
110,000  acres,  heads  the  list. 

Advance:  Interviews  with  a  number  of  or- 
chardists  show  that  a  heavy  yield  of  fruit  of  all 
kinds  is  looked  for  during  the  ensuing  season. 
There  have  been  no  severe  frosts  to  nip  the 
buds,  and  the  young  fruit  has  set  splendidly. 
The  crop  of  cherries  will  be  large.  Prune  trees 
are  heavily  loaded  and  many  will  have  to  be 
thinned  out.  Apricot  trees  will  produce  an 
abundant  crop  in  most  localities,  while  some 
are  destitute  of  fruit.  Upon  the  whole,  the  out- 
look for  orchardists  is  exceedingly  bright.  Good 
prices  are  anticipated  for  all  varieties  of  fruit. 

Regitter:  Thirty  different  species  of  birds 
were  identified  during  a  drive  out  from  San 
Jacinto,  as  follows:  Cinnamon  teal,  killdeer, 
Carolina  dove,  valley  quail,  desert  sparrow- 
hawk,  Nuttall's  woodpecker,  Arkansas  king- 
bird, road  runner,  black  flycatcher,  turkey  vul- 
ture, redwinged  blackbird,  yellow-necked  black- 
bird. Brewer's  blackbird,  western  meadow  lark, 
Bullock's  oriole,  house  finch,  Heerman's  song 
sparrow,  chipping  sparrow,  lark  finch,  Bell's 
sparrow,  California  towhee,  California  shrike, 
Audubon's  warbler,  summer  warbler,  western 
yellow-throat,  least  virio,  blue-gray  gnat- 
catcher,  western  bluebird,  mocking-bird  and 
redshafl  flicker. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Timet:  Our  dairy  ranches  are  covered  with  the 
best  coat  of  feed  they  have  had  for  years.  Or- 
dinarily the  first  grass  that  starts  is  killed  by 
drouth,  but  this  year  there  has  been  sufficient 
moisture  since  the  first  rains  to  keep  everything 
growing.  It  has  made  a  slow  top  growth,  which 
gives  it  great  strength,  and  none  is  wasted  in 
rank  fiber. 

Timet:  Light  crops  are  found  only  on  the 
very  sandy  land,  where  they  are  always  short 
of  a  wet  year.  In  talking  with  the  farmers,  we 
conclude  that  the  acreage  of  small  grain  will 
exceed  that  of  last  year,  while  the  land  pre- 
pared for  summer  crops  is  somewhat  short. 
The  acreage  to  beans  will  be  considerably  under 
that  of  last  year,  and  more  corn,  potatoes, 
pumpkins,  etc.,  will  be  planted. 

Timet:  The  fruit  crop  promises  to  be  the 
largest  ever  harvested  in  this  valley.  With  but 
few  exceptions,  all  fruit  trees  are  hanging  full 
of  fruit  or  bloom,  and  it  is  too  late  in  the  sea- 
son now  to  expect  severe  frosts.   The  cold  rains 


that  prevailed  during  the  time  that  apricots 
were  in  bloom  killed  most  of  the  blossoms  on 
some  trees  in  the  valley,  but  these  are  only  iso- 
lated cases,  and  on  trees  where  a  few  days  ago 
it  was  thought  there  would  be  no  fruit,  it  now 
appears  that  there  will  be  a  very  good  crop. 

Santa  Maria  Timet:  A  trip  through  the  valley 
discloses  the  fact  that  an  abundant  harvest  is 
at  hand.  Grain  is  not  as  tall  as  it  has  been 
other  wet  years,  and  for  that  reason  none  of  it 
is  down  and  none  will  be  lost.  The  prevailing 
cold  winds  gave  us  a  backward  spring,  which  is 
another  item  in  favor  of  small  grain  and  the 
natural  grasses.  There  is  no  sign  of  rust.  All 
vegetation  is  well  rooted,  and  consequently 
will  mature  perfectly. 

Santa  Clara. 

Saratoga  Standard:  Vineyardists  have  pro- 
cured their  supplies  of  sulphur  for  the  coming 
season.  Many  who  through  economy  formerly 
used  California  sulphur  have  decided  that  the 
higher  price  French  sublime  is  cheaper  in  the 
end. 

Oilroy  Advocate:  Mr.  Ogden  has  sold  his  ten 
acre  orchard  and  all  improvements  thereon  to 
Massey  Thomas  Sr.,  for  $8,000.  This  place  is 
situated  about  a  mile  south  of  the  town,  and 
was  originally  a  part  of  the  Reeve  tract.  The 
land  is  of  the  be^t  in  the  valley.  Trees  four 
years  old  are,  on  account  of  the  rich  nature  of 
the  soil,  of  extraordinary  size,  and  this  year  are 
full  of  fruit  buds.  There  will  be  no  failure  of 
the  apricot  in  this  orchard,  and  the  prune 
which  covers  half  the  ranch  will  be  a  heavy 
crop. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Fruit  growing  in  Santa  Cruz  county  is  a  safe 
and  profitable  business,  and  in  some  seventeen 
years'  experience  I  have  not  known  of  a  failure 
or  even  a  short  crop,  as  compared  with  other 
counties  in  the  State. 

H.  Aiken  in  Santa  Crnz  Sentinel:  To  say 
that  the  apricot  and  prune  crops  would  be 
short,  even  before  they  are  in  full  blossom,  is  a 
wild  guess,  with  no  possible  information  with 
which  to  base  an  honest  opinion.  If  abundant 
and  healthy  blossoms  can  be  trusted  to  bear 
fruit,  we  never  bad  a  better  prospect  of  a  large 
crop,  but  no  positive  statement  of  the  result 
can  be  made  before  June. 

Solano. 

Republican:  L.  B.  Abernatbie,  Joe  and  Henry 
Bassford  went  over  to  Maine  Prairie  last  week 
in  quest  of  geese.  On  Sunday  they  returned 
with  thirty  geese  as  the  result  of  their  skill. 
Abernatbie  claims  to  be  the  champion  wing 
shot  of  the  valley. 

Republican:  The  other  day  Joel  Price 
brought  into  the  office  a  piece  of  wood  cut 
from  the  heart  of  an  oak  tree,  in  which  were  a 
lot  of  acorns  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
They  had  been  there  so  long  a  time  that  the 
hole  through  which  they  were  inserted  had 
completely  closed. 

Sonoma. 

Republican:  A  prominent  fruit  man  stated 
to  a  Republican  man  Friday  that  he  greatly 
feared  the  apricot  crop  in  this  county  would  be 
a  failure.  "The  recent  heavy  rains  have  made 
the  ground  so  moist,  he  says,  that  but  little 
fruit  will  form.  As  there  are  over  8000  bearing 
apricot  trees  in  the  county,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
should  the  gentleman  be  right  in  his  surmises, 
the  lobs  will  be  considerable  to  the  fruit  in- 
terests. 

Sebastopol  Titnet:  You  may  talk  about  your 
big  pumpkins,  cabbages,  and  other  garden 
truck,  but  Dan  Hall,  who  lives  four  miles  south 
of  town,  has  a  grapevine  on  his  ranch  that  sur- 
prises even  Nature  herself.  This  grapevine 
reaches  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  a  picket 
fence  and  then  runs  along  the  fence  in  opposite 
directions  for  a  total  distance  of  210  feet.  It  is 
at  least  a  foot  and  a  half  in  circumference 
where  it  parts,  and  has  numerous  lateral  shoots, 
many  of  which  have  descended  to  the  ground 
and  taken  root.  This  one  vine  bore  a  ton  of 
grapes  last  year. 

Tribune:  There  have  been  many  absurd 
stories  afloat  about  the  crops  in  this  neighbor- 
hood being  damaged  by  the  rain.  From  pres- 
ent appearances  the  fruit  crop  this  vear  will  be 
something  enormous,  up  fully  to  the  heaviest 
yields  yet.  If  it  is  true  that  blossoms  have 
been  blown  off  the  trees,  so  much  the  better. 
In  late  years  the  crops  have  been  so  large  as  to 
necessitate  stripping  the  trees  of  nearly  one- 
half  their  bearing,  in  order  that  the  fruit  may 
develop  to  a  good  size.  In  stripping  the  trees  a 
great  expense  is  entailed,  and,  in  case  there  will 
be  a  smaller  product  this  year,  fruit-growers 
are  relieved  of  this  expense.  The  indications 
are  that  this  will  be  a  profitable  year  for  pro- 
ducers of  fruit  of  all  kinds. 

Tehama. 

T.  C.  Swain  sent  in  on  Saturday  the  first  load 
of  spring  wool,  and  the  clip  warranted  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  sheep  men  of  a  good,  clean 
shearing  for  the  wool  far  more  attractive  than 
the  usual  spring  clips,  says  the  Red  Bluff"  JVeui«. 
The  cleanliness  is  due  to  the  absence  of  warm 
weather,  which  has  been  unfortunate  to  the 
sheep  men  in  the  loss  of  lambs,  and  they  are 
now  praying  for  good  prices  when  they  are  re- 
lieved of  their  semi-annual  crop. 

Ventura. 

Democrat:  The  prospects  have  never  been 
better  at  this  time  of  year  for  a  bountiful  honey 
season.  Several  bee  men  with  whom  we  have 
recently  conversed  feel  confident  of  securing  an 
unusually  big  honey  harvest,  if  the  weather 
continues  at  all  favorable. 

Yolo. 

Winters  Cor.  to  Democrat:  A  trip  through 
the  various  orchards  in  this  vicinity  aff'ords  an 
opportunity  to  view  one  of  the  grandest  specta- 
cles to  be  witnessed  in  the  State.  The  trees  in 
all  their  luxuriance  of  bloom  and  foliage  make 
a  picture  that  cannot  easily  be  forgotten. 
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AUCTION  SALE! 

VALUABLE  LANDS. 

20,000  Acres  in  Subdivisions,  Rancho  Las  Posas,  Ventura  Co ,  Cal, 
THE  LAS  POSAS  LAND  AND  WATER  COMPANY 

Will  offer  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  at  public  auction,  at  the 
Hueneme  Public  Hall,  in  the  Town  of  Hueneme,  Ventura  County, 

California,  beginning  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  day  of  May,  1893,  and 

continuing  the  sale  from  day  to  day,  but  not  longer  than  three  days 
thereafter,  all  of  the  unsold  lands  of  the  company,  consisting  of  sub- 
divisions of  the  Rancho  Las  Posas,  ranging  in  area  from  three  acres 
to  fifteen  hundred  acres  each,  and  embracing  some  of  the  FINEST 
LANDS  in  Ventura  County,  and  now  under  good  cultivation;  well 
supplied  with  roads,  schools,  water  and  telephone  lines;  distant  five 
to  eight  miles  from  Saticoy,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  from 
nine  to  sixteen  miles  from  Hueneme,  the  principal  seaport.  Each 
tract  has  apportioned  to  it  stock  in  a  corporation  holding  the  water- 
rights  and  pipe-line  system,  by  which  all  of  the  subdivisions,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  are  supplied  with  water  for  domestic  and  stock  pur- 
poses, irrigation  not  being  required.  Terms  Of  Sale:  Ten  per  cent 
of  the  purchase  money  on  day  of  sale;  balance  of  one-third  of  the 
purchase  money  within  ten  days  after  sale,  the  remaining  two-thirds 
to  be  paid  in  three  equal  annual  installments  of  one-third  thereof 
each,  bearing  interest  from  date  of  sale  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent 
per  annum,  payable  annually,  and  secured  by  mortgage  of  the 
premises;  or  a  discount  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the  deferred 
payments  will  be  allowed  for  cash.  The  sales  will  be  subject  to  ex- 
isting leases  expiring  November  i,  1893,  the  company  reserving 
the  rents  for  the  present  year,  but  will  pay  all  taxes  for  the  year 
1893-4.  No  bid  for  any  parcel  will  be  accepted,  unless  it  be  at 
least  eighty  per  cent  of  the  price  fixed  for  such  parcel  by  the  schedule 
now  in  force. 


..Mapa  and  Schedules  of  Prices  May  Be  Obtained.. 
 By  AppUcatloa  To  


P.  W.  GBRBERDING, 


NO  SIDE  DRAFT 

as  CUTTER  BAKiscarried 
entirely  on  M»lu  Wheels. 

7_  pnnT  mower  will  do  as 
'rUUI  much  with  one 
team  aa  two  i-foot  machines, 
SAVING  halt  the  corners. 


MAIN  WHEELS  made  interc'^angeable— one  wheel  fits  either  side  of  mower.    THE  FOOT  I.IFT  raises 
cutter  bar  with  ptrtect  ease  withnnt  the  aid  of  hand  lever,  the  first  ever  made.    EASILY  TILTED. 
TUp    ^TANDARn    MnWPR  <^'^'>  t>e  entirely  talsen  anart  and  put  together  again  by  the  farmer  with 
■  IIU    tfinnwnni/    IWW  WW  tn  »  common  wrench.    SEND  FOK  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 

©tanton,  Tliomsoii  &  Co. 
If'armers'  TJnion, 

S-A.3Sr   JOSE,  CAX.., 


P.&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 
BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  bliss  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  PBANOISCO. 


DRIVER 

COMBINED  HARVESTER. 

14-FOOT  OUT.     Sa-INOH  CTLINDEIB. 

This  HarveEter  has  been  used  a  ehort  time  one  season.  It  has  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  overhauled  and 
repaired  and  is  offered  and  guaranteed 

If  desired,  the  header  can  be  spliced  to  cut  16  or  20  feet,  as  the  separating  capacity  is  ample. 
For  further  particulars  and  price,  address 

BYRON  JACKSON, 

625631    SIXTH   STREET  SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAl* 


HOLT  BROTHERS' 


FOR  EFFICIENCY,  DURABILITY,  LIGHT  DRAFT  AND  FINE  WORK 

It  Is  FAR  SUPERIOR  to  any  other  Harvester  of  the  present  day- 

We  call  special  attention  o  our  new  

SIDE  HILL  COMBINED  HARVESTER, 

*   That  will  run  as  well  on  Side  Hills  as  on  level  ground,  and  do  the  flneat 

Send  for  Circulars  describing  the  Side  Hill  Harvester. 

Those  contemplating  buying  are  Invited  to  visit  our  manufactory  at  Stockton  and  see  for  themselvae. 
Circulars  sent  on  application  to 

BOLT  MANDFACTDRING  CO.}or{HOLT  BROTHERS  CO. 

STOCKTON.  GAL.  )        <-       30  &  82  Main  St..  San  Franclaoo. 


RIFE'S  AUTOMATIC 


Works 


THE  RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  Is  the  most  simple  and  efficient  machine  yet  devised  for  elevating  wat«r 
lor  irrigation,  filling  laUroaU  tanlis,  supplying  mills,  factories,  dairies,  stock  yards,  country  lasldencei,  email 
towns,  and  for  various  ot'  er  purposes.  Ihis  ram  is  self-operating,  constant  in  action,  and  Is  not  only  much  more 
efficient  than  anything  of  the  liind  ever  put  upon  the  market,  but  from  absence  of  wearing  pkrtg,  more  durable 
ard  every  w>y  reliable.  Many  may  be  referred  to  that  ntre  run  for  years,  elevating  waterjn  some  oases  from  100 
to  SCO  feet  without  any  attention  or  expense  in  the  way  of  repairs. 

These  machines  have  already  come  largely  into  use  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  ar*  rapidly  superceding 
every  other  device  for  the  purpose.  They  will  work  effectively  under  a  head  as  low  as  two  feet  and  lor  every  foot  of 
fall  wi  1  elevate  20  feet.  By  means  of  an  adjusting  lever  the  capacity  of  any  of  the  various  sizes  can  be  reduced  SO  per 
cent  or  more,  a?  may  be  desired,  to  provide  for  a  variation  in  water  supply,  without  disadvantage  or  loss  in  efficiency. 

WATER  RAISkD  AND  WASTK.— The  fall  from  the  spring,  stream  or  other  source  of  supply  to  the  engine  do- 
termlnes  the  height  of  which  the  water  can  be  elevated,  as  well  as  the  relative  proportion  between  the  water  raised 
and  wasted,  the  quantity  raised  varyine  accordine  to  tlie  heleht  it  is  carried  .and  the  distance  conveyed  For  ordi- 
nary purposes  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  with  a  discharge  pipe  1000  feet  In  length,  oae-slxth  of  the  water  can  be 
raised  and  discharged  at  an  elevation  five  times  the  heleht  of  fall  or  on^-twelfth  ten  times  the  height  of  fall. 

Parties  writing  for  information  should  give  the  quantity  of  water  that  can  be  supplied  to  the  engine,  either  In 
gallons,  cubic  feet  or  mioers'  inches;  the  head  or  fall  from  source  of  supply  to  point  where  the  engine  is  to  be  located, 
length  of  drive  pipe,  height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  raleed,  distance  from  engine  to  place  of  discharge  and 
the  quantity  of  water  it  is  desired  to  elevate.  No  reliable  information  can  be  afforded  without  an  explicit  answer 
to  these  inquiries. 


MEXICAN   PHOSPHATE   AND   SULPHUR  CO. 

SXl^aOIO'  ox*  X803. 

NITROGENOUS  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

AS  AN  BFFBOTITE  FBBTI]:.IZER  IT  STANDS  UNRIVAI-BD. 

 Send  for  Circulars  

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  00..  Agents. 

800-811  Sansome  Str««t ... —  ...-^  ~  _  ..San  FnuMlaoo.  Oal. 
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Stooklns  California  Streams  With  Fish. 

The  Fish  Commissioners  of  California 
propose  to  stock  the  upper  part  of  the  Sac- 
ramento river  near  Delta  with  black  bass 
this  year.  Although  some  sportsmen  object 
to  the  stocking  of  this  beautiful  stream  with 
bass,  because  they  are  said  to  be  big  ene- 
mies of  the  trout,  Commissioner  Murdock 
bat  been  informed  that  the  bass  and  trout 
live  on  friendly  terms,  which  assertion,  he 
says,  can  be  proven  correct  by  the  keeper 
and  anglers  who  fish  in  San  Andreas  lake. 
The  bass  may  kill  numbers  of  small  fishes, 
but  as  a  general  thing  young  trout  can  keep 
well  out  of  the  way  of  the  ravenous  stickle- 
backs when  they  have  a  sufficient  amount  of 
water  to  paddle  their  own  canoe.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  stock  a  part  of  Eel  river,  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  Ukiah,  with  black  bass. 
The  experiment  of  stocking  the  Russian 
river  has  proven  a  success,  and  now  bass 
from  two  to  three  pounds  in  weight  are  en- 
joying the  cool  waters  of  that  swift-flowing 
stream.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  intro- 
duce the  fresh-water  eel  on  this  coast.  Ex- 
perienced pisciculturists  contend  that  no 
better  river  than  the  Sacramento  could  be 
named  for  that  purpose.  The  fresh-water 
eel  is  a  delicious  fish,  and  is  highly  prized 
by  epicures  of  the  old  countries.  The  Com- 
missioners, however,  expect  to  hear  from 
some  source  that  the  eel  is  destructive  to 
salmon  spawn. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  the  San 
Joaquin  river  that  Chinese  fishermen  are 
catching  small  striped  bass  in  the  sloughs 
near  Antioch  by  means  of  small-meshed 
nets,  which  are  dragged  along  the  sloughs 
where  the  bass  are  known  to  frequent. 

The  following  are  the  rivers  and  streams 
of  this  coast  which  have  been  stocked  with- 
in the  past  year  with  Eastern  (New  Hamp- 
shire) trout:  Garcia  river  and  tributuries, 
Mendocino  county ;  Olema  creek,  Mann 
county ;  Austin  creek  and  tributaries, 
Sonoma  county ;  Pescadero,  Smith  and 
Buteno  creeks,  San  Mateo  county  ;  San 
Lorenzo  river  and  tributaries,  also  Laguna 
and  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  county;  Calaveras 
creek  and  Austin  gulch,  a  tributary  of  the 
Los  Gatos  cteek,  Santa  Clara  county  ;  San 
Antone  creek  in  Calaveras  county  ;  Hal- 
leck  gulch,  a  tributary  of  Nicasio  creek, 
Marin  county  ;  San  Vicente,  Granite  and 
Scott  creeks,  Santa  Cruz  county  ;  also  some 
streams  in  Sonoma  and  Piacer  counties  have 
been  stocked  by  the  most  handsome  of 
American  fresh-water  trout. 

It  is  yet  too  early,  according  to  the  Com- 
missioners, to  predict  the  success  or  failure 
attached  to  the  stocking  of  the  waters  men- 
tioned with  Eastern  trout.  None  of  the 
youngsters  resembling  New  Hampshires  in 
appearance  have  been  caught  so  far  this 
year,  and  the  Commissioners  fear  that  their 
efforts  m  this  direction  will  prove  of  small 
value.  The  general  opinion,  Mr.  Redding 
says,  is  that  the  Eastern  trout  follow  the 
example  of  the  home  production — the  steel- 
head — and  leave  the  coast  streams  at  the 
end  of  the  winter  season  for  the  ocean,  and 
that  they  also  lose  their  brilliant  markings 
and  take  on  a  silvery  coating,  which  makes 
them  resemble  young  steelheads  in  every 
particular. 

Skin  Diseases  In  California. 

Dr.  Simmons  of  Sacramento,  at  the  recent 
Sanitary  Convention  in  this  city,  read  a  pa- 
per on 'Skin  Diseases  in  the  Central  Part 
of  California."  The  climate,  he  said,  keeps 
the  skin  in  a  normal  condition,  and  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  lack  of  skin 
troubles  in  the  central  sections  of  the  State. 
Then,  too,  the  people  here  are  not  crowded 
together  as  they  are  in  the  East  and  in 
Europe,  and  so  parasitic  skin  diseases  are 
of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  but  in  this 
connection  Dr.  Simmons  said  that  among 
the  Chinese  there  are  very  few  cases  of  par- 
asitic diseases,  notwithstanding  the  unsani- 
tary way  in  which  they  crowd  together. 
Leprosy,  he  said,  may  be  hidden  for  a  long 
time,  and  personal  contact  may  spread  the 
disease  even  before  a  sore  breaks  out  on  the 
body.  Dr.  Simmons  reported  four  cases  of 
leprosy  in  central  California,  and  gave  a 
short  history  of  each  case.  He  also  cited 
the  case  of  an  almost  full-blooded  negro  of 
Sacramento,  who  in  the  last  few  years  has 
become  afflicted,  or  otherwise,  according  to 
how  the  case  is  looked  at,  with  the  disease 
called  "  vitilige,"  and  as  a  result  he  has 
turned  from  a  rich  polished  ebony  hue  to 
pare  white.  He  is  not  at  all  proud  of  his 
metamorphosis,  and  has  positively  refused 
to  exhibit  himself.  He  still  has  a  black 
spot  under  each  ear,  which  he  cherishes  as 
he  would  his  eyesight,  but  even  these  spots 
are  slowly  leaving  him,  and  within  a  year 
he  will  be,  as  far  as  color  goes,  a  Caucas- 
ian. Dr.  Simmons  says  that  this  case  is 
the  most  interesting  that  he  has  heard  of. 

A  discussion  followed  in  which  leprosy 
took  up  the  most  part,  and  other  causes 


were  cited.  Dr.  Regensburger  also  men- 
tioned a  few  more  skin  diseases  and  de- 
scribed their  symptoms.  The  case  of  lep- 
rosy that  appeared  in  the  City  and  County 
Hospital  quite  recently  was  also  brought  up, 
and  the  woman's  symptoms  described  and 
discussed. 

What  He  Was  After. 

One  day  last  summer,  when  a  distin- 
guished statesman,  who  spends  his  winters 
in  Washington,  was  rusticating  in  his  native 
village,  he  was  visited  by  a  raw  specimen  of 
humanity  who  wanted  an  appointment  to  an 
office  at  the  Capitol.  The  applicant  was 
anything  but  elaborate  in  his  appearance, 
and  his  morals  didn't  appear  to  be  vastly 
superior  to  his  manners. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  congressman 
suavely,  after  the  applicant  had  stated  his 
case,  "  I  can't  do  anything  for  yon." 

"  Why  can't  you  ?  "  urged  the  applicant. 
"  You  are  a  congressman  and  have  some 
influence,  haven't  you?" 

"  Possibly;  but  to  be  frank  with  you,  I 
don't  know  of  a  place  you  are  fitted  for." 

"What's  the  matter  with  me?" 

"  Nothing,  I  hope;  but  don't  you  know  in 
making  appointments  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  man  that  will  ornament  the  office  ? " 

The  applicant  gave  a  sniff  of  contempt. 

"  I  don't  care  a  durn  about  that,"  he  said; 
"what  I'm  after  is  an  office  that  will  orna- 
ment the  man." 

There  was  no  argument  to  be  offered 
against  this  appeal,  and  the  member  agreed 
to  take  the  case  under  advisement. 


How  Rapidly  We  Think. 

Helmholz  showed  that  a  wave  of  thought 
would  require  about  a  minute  to  travel  a 
mile  of  nerve,  and  Hersch  found  that  a 
touch  on  the  face  was  recognized  by  the 
brain  and  responded  to  by  a  manual  signal 
in  the  seventh  of  a  second. 

He  also  found  that  the  speed  of  sense  dif 
fered  for  different  organs,  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing being  responded  to  in  the  sixth  of  a 
second,  while  that  of  sight  required  one-fifth 
of  a  second  to  be  felt  and  signaled.  In  all 
these  cases  the  distance  traversed  was  about 
the  same,  so  that  the  inference  is  that  images 
travel  more  slowly  than  sound  or  touch.  It 
still  remained,  however,  to  show  the  portion 
of  this  interval  taken  up  by  the  action  of  the 
brain. 

Prof.  Donders,  by  very  delicate  apparatus, 
has  demonstrated  this  to  be  about  seventy- 
five-thousandths  of  a  second.  Of  the  whole 
interval,  forty-thousandths  are  occupied  in 
the  simple  act  of  recognition  and  thiriy-five- 
thonsandths  for  the  act  of  willing  response. 


As  Busy  as  a  Beaver. 
"  As  busy  as  a  beaver  "  is  a  very  old  ex- 
pression, and  it  is  a  pity  to  spoil  it  by  saying 
that  all  beavers  are  not  busy.  In  every 
family  of  beavers  there  are  a  few  lazy  ones 
who  will  not  work  at  any  time.  During  the 
busiest  part  of  the  year,  when  the  beavers 
are  building  their  dams,  these  lazy  fellows 
lie  sleeping  or  play  in  the  water.  They  are 
like  the  drones  in  a  beehive.  But  the  indus- 
trious members  of  the  family  serve  an  awful 
punishment  upon  their  idle  brothers.  They 
lie  in  wait  for  them  and  cut  off  their  tails, 
or  otherwise  badly  disfigure  them.  And 
then  they  drive  them  away,  for  they  will  not 
allow  idlers  about  them.  So,  "  as  busy  as  a 
beaver  "  is  not  always  correct,  as  you  see. 


Three  and  One-Half  Days  to  the  World'i 
fair. 

We  take  pleasure  in  advisicai  the  readers  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Prbsb  that  the  UNION  PACIFIC  U  the  most 
direct  and  quiclcest  line  from  San  Frandeco  and  all 
points  Id  California  to  the  WOHLU  S  fAIR. 

It  is  the  ONLY  LINE  running  Pulld  an'e  latest  Im- 
proved vestihuled  Drawlng-Room  Sleepers  and  Dining 
Cars  from  Sao  Kraooieco  to  ChicaKO  without  change,  and 
only  one  change  o(  care  to  New  York  or  Boston. 

Select  Tourist  Excursions  via  the  UNION  PACIPC 
leave  Sao  Frinciico  every  Thursday  for  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Boston  in  ch  trge  of  experienced  managers, 
who  give  their  personal  attention  t»  the  oomforc  of 
lad)  8  and  children  traveling  alone. 

Steamship  Tickets  to  am  from  all  points  In  Europe. 

For  ticktte  to  the  World's  Fair  and  ail  points  eaet  and 
for  Sleeping-Car  accommodati  n«  call  on  or  address 
D.  W.  Hitchcock,  General  Agent  Union  Pacific  System, 
No.  1  Montgomery  street,  San  Fraocisco. 


To  the  World'i  Fair  I 

WlIKLT  EXCURSIOBS  ! 

Are  you  going  ?  It  so,  call  on 
or  write  to  the  undersigned  before 

arranging  for  your  trip.   The  "SUiTA  EE  ROUTE" 

is  the  only  line  under  one  management 

from  California  to  Chicago !    Palace  and  Touriat 

Sleepers  through  to  Chicago  every  day 

without  i-hange  !   Excu'sioin  every  Tuesday 

W.  A.  BISSELL,  a.  P.  A.,  650  Market 

Street,  Chronicle  Bldg  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

$500,000 

To  LOA»  !■  AKT  AMOUNT   AT   TBI   VaBV    LOWEST  UA>Kn 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  io  Farming  Lands. 
A.  8CBULLKR,  Room  8,  420  CalUornla  street.  Sao 
FrandBCO. 

Hay  Prening. 

II  you  are  interested  in  presxing  hay  wriu  Truman. 
Hooker  &  Co.,  San  trandsco.  They  wUl  save  you  money! 


PROMPT,  COOP  WORK. 

RHEUMATISM. 

Mr.  Willct  F.  Cook.  Canajoharie,  N.  V  ,  writes:  "  Awoke  one 
mominR  with  excruciating  pains  in  my  shoulder.  Tried  various 
reliefs  for  tuddcn  pains  without  effect ;  went  to  my  oflfice  ;  the  pain 
became  insufferable ;  went  home  at  ii  o'clock  and  used  ST. 
JACOBS  oil;  eflfect  magical,  pain  ceased,  and  at  I  o'clock  went 
to  work;  cure  permanent  " 

Little  Raptos,  Wis. 
My  wife  suffered  with  such  intense  neuralgic  pains  in  the  face,  she  thought  she 
would  die.   She  bathed  her  face  and  head  with  ST.  JACOBS  OIL.anJ  it  cured  her  in 
four  hours. 

CARL  SCHEIBE. 


THE  "WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

T0N6UELESS,  Self  Guiding. 

SIX  OR  KIGHT  HORSES, 

depeDdlDK  on  size  of  plows 
and  kind  uf  work. 


■peclally  adapted 

to  Traction  Enstne* 


Usea  wheel  landside, 
which  resists  pressure  of 
four  furrows.   No  bottom  or 
tiide  fiictloii.   Weight  of  furrowA, 
frame  and  plowinan  canii-d  on  three 
greased  epindies.    Draft  n'duced  to  lowest 
posalble  limit.   Font  brake  prevents  Gantf  ninnlnfr  on  team. 
Levers  and  turninu' d.-vii-e  within  ea«y  reorh.  I  ll>||TCp   nDASTT  thun  any  Ganff  In  America.  Easier 
Driving,  Straiehtoi  Fun  nws.  an  I  .Vdjunla-  1.1011  I  UflHr  I   able  frame* -can  be  naraowed  or  wid- 

ened at  will,    ifade  with  KtuLble.  t^od  and  hlubhio.  or  breaker  bottoms.    Ten  ur  twelve  Inch  cut. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Band,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Tliomson  &  Go.,  Sacramento. 


al  prlcee  and  time  for  trial  irlTen  oi 
Our  book,  "FVJi  OS  THE  FAKM," 


on  first  orders  from  points  where  wo  have  nu  tmenta. 
"  sent  Free  tu  all. 


Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober 


PHELAN  BLOCK, 

816  Market  St..  S.  F. 

11  O  Farrell  St.,  8  F 
Branch,  1936  »mA  Pablo  Ats., 
Oakland. 

All  qualities  Ypsilanti  Union 
Suits  for  ladies  and  children. 
Headquarters  for  the  Coast. 

TIGHTS. 

Knee  and  ankle,  open  and 
closed  seat,  $1.25  np.  All  quali- 
ties. 

Fine  Black  Hosiery  for  ladies 
and  children. 

A  full  line  of  Bathing  Suita. 

Cleopatra  and  Delsarte  Gir- 
dles. 

Waista  of  every  description. 

Only  authorized  Agent  for 
EQUIPOISE  Waist  and  JEN- 
NESS  MILLER  Goods. 

Sample  pieces  and  Catalogue 
sent  free. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

QOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


k  Safe  8p«edr  and  tnitiu  Cart 
The  Snfeat,  Beat  BLISTER  everiued.  Tskea 
tbe  place  of  all  llnlmenu  for  mud  or  severe  aotloa 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  BlemKbes  from  Horsea 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  PIRINO.  ImpouibU  U>  proMue  tear  or  bUmith. 


Brerr  t>ottle  sold  la  warraoted  to  olve  satlsfacttor 
Price  SI. SO  per  bottle.  Sold  br  drnnrtats.  o: 
•ent  by  exprMB,  eharsea  paid,  with  fall  direction 


for  Ita  nso.    Send  for  deaorlpUve  olroolan. 
THB  LAWKBNCB-WnXIAMS  CO.,  CleTeland.  o 


gneakfast  foods 

THE  JOHN.!  CUTTING  C  0,  SOLE  AGENTS 


THIS  BiT.r;;;,T 

<{i:.\Liril!^  or  utbrr  iialrat  blU 
Hnd  will  rnHiljr  runlnjl  Ihv  momK 
tirluu- bur»e  al  mlUluin.  ll  b  th* 

COMMON  SENSE  BIT 

Wriili-f  it  riHi  ;iUo  bf  UM-«I  A.  ft  mllil  blL 

XC  Sample  mailed  SI  .00. 
Nickel     -     -     -  2.00. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 

J    I    IM  \  U:n.  Mirr.  R/CINE.  WUIS. 


WELL 


III  Hull  I  mining.  Ditching,  Pumglng, 
Wind  and  SItam;  Heating  Bollert,  Jta.  Will 

Ijooingraving,.  The  American  Well  Worki,  Aaroni.ilL 
Mao,  CW<{0,  111.;  Dallas.  Tex.;  Sydney,  N  S  W 


RUSHFORD  FARM  WAGONS 

nOHTRST    DRAFT  WAGONS 
IN    TBB  WORLD. 

EVERY  ONE  GUARANTEED 
TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 

SAN   FRANCISOO   AND  FRESNO. 


PorteonsImproYed  Scraper 

Patented  April  3.  1883.   Patented  April  17, 188S. 


Mannfactured  by  Q.  LISSENDEH. 

Tbe  attention  of  tbe  public  Is  called  to  this  Scraper 
tnd  tbe  many  varieties  of  work  of  wbicta  It  U  captbla, 
9ucb  as  K>ilroad  Work,  IrrlKation  Dltcbea,  Levee  Build- 
tng.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Uaking,  etc. 

This  implement  wiil  lake  up  and  carry  Ita  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  tbe  dirt  evenly  or 
depoHit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  wUI  do  the  work 
of  Scraper,  Oradcr,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  the** 
Scrapers  are  In  use  In  all  parts  of  tbe  cotintry. 

19*  This  Scraper  la  all  steel— the  only  one  manufa*. 
tured  Id  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse, S40 !  Steel  two-horse,  $S1. 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  L,I88BMDBN,  Stookton, 
Onltrnrnla. 


AValltai.    UVtilNtiaa  ftLAVllVH, 


UFll  80HOI.AB8BIP8,  $7S. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  T>'pewritlii«, 
Bngliih  Branchea,  etc.  Oraduataa  aided  In  getting  po 
Itlona    Send  for  droulan.      T.  A.  ROBINSON.  Prat, 
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IDAJSriEI-i   BEST'S  ^==^ 

NEW  STEAM  HARVESTER. 


This  Harvester  la  run  in  coDnectloo  with  the  Beat  Traction  EDglne,  which  I  am  now  building  for  that  purpose, 
both  being  combined  to  run  as  a  Steam  Traction  BarTeatar. 

An  Auxiliary  Engine  la  used  on  the  Harvester,  taking  eteam  through  a  flexible  ateam  pipe  from  the  boiler  of 
the  Traction  Engine,  doing  away  with  all  gearing  neoeasary  to  run  tbe  Harvester,  the  effect  being  a  steady, 
uoKorm  motion  at  all  times  and  in  all  conditlona  of  the  grain,  and  at  any  speed  the  HarTeater  may  be 
rannlng;. 

For  fuel,  straw,  wood  or  coal  can  be  used,  the  straw  being  tal<eo  from  the  rear  of  the  separator  by  a  conveyor 
to  the  furnace  door  of  the  engine,  making  it  very  convenient  to  Ore. 


Tbeae  Steam  Harveetera  were  run  successfullyj  all  last  harveat,'glving^entlre  satisfaction^ln'all  ways.  Ingrain 
In  all  conditions. 

Betimatea  given  for  any  size  of  machine  dealred,  from  II  to  40-foot  cut.  Every  machine  fully  guaranteed,  same 
as  the  horse-power  maohlnea. 

I  hold  patents  for  conveying  ateam  from  the  holier  on  the  Traction  Engine  through  a  flexible  pipe  to  th* 
auxiliary  engine  on  the  Combined  Harvester,  making  mine  tbe  only  complete  Steam  Combined  Harvester  in  the 
market. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS.  ADDRESS: 


DANIEL  BEST,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


HILL'S  IMPROVED 

LIGHTNING  BALER 

Capacity  44  Tons  or  343  Bales  per  Day. 


AWARDED  FIRST    PREMIUM    BY  THE   CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  1890,  1891  AND  1892. 


No  tramDlns.  No  forklns  from  tbe  Stack.  No  cattlns  of  Stacks  Necessary.  Yon 
can  sit  at  a  hundred-foot  stack  and  t>ale  It  without  a  move.  It  makes  the  best  bale  In 
the  market.  You  can  put  10  tons  In  a  car.  The  forking  ttoui  tbe  stack  Is  all  done  by  the 
borses.  The  baler  can  turn  out  more  hay  In  less  time  and  In  better  style  than  any  other 
press. 

 MANUFACTXJRKD  BY   

Pacific  Wheel  and  Carriage  Works, 

=^=  J.  F,  HILL,  Proprietor, 

 AGENTS  FOE  

Avery  Granite  Chilled  and  Steel  Plows. 
Deering  Mowers  and  Reapers. 

Office  and  Factories,  Nos.  1301  to  1323  J  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

8BND  FOR  OIBODIJ&.B8. 


SIMPLE  I  STRONG!  SUPERB  I 


GUARANTEED 

TO  DO 
GOOD  WORK. 


 MANUFACTURED  6V  

JENSEN   &  LAURITZEN, 

WATSONVILLB,  OAL. 

Any  kind  of 
shaped  tooth 
can  be  bolted 


New  device 
for  lifting  out 
of  ground  that 
makes  it  very 
easy  for  opera- 
tor. 

Three  sizes 
are  made  —  7 
teeth,  cut  4  feet: 
9  teeth,  cut  4 
feet;  11  teeth, 
cut  6  feet. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


SEND  FOR. 
CATALOOCE. . . . 
UAILED  FREE. 


&EM  STEEL  WIND  MILL 
WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES. 
Never  Requires  oiling  or  Climbing;  of  Towera. 

Quaraoteed  more  ("urable  without  oil  than  other  mills  that  are  ollert. 
P/actically,  these  mills  require  no  attention.  Truly  a  Gkm,  ami  worlh  Ita 
weight  in  Gold  It  comb  nes  beautv,  strenstth,  Hnrabi  ity  and  simplicity.  Gov- 
erns i  self  pe  fo-'tly,  ii  easily  erect  ,d  and  Is  »old  on  its  m  'rl's;  In  fact,  it  Is  the 
bfst  mill  on  t-arth.  Thev  are  s;e»re<l  back  three  to  one— the  wheel  m»'  Ing  three 
revolution'!  to  one  s'roke  o'  pum"— making  them  lun  In  the  lightest  w'nd  or 
bret  z".  The  mill  is  made  entire'y  of  S  eel  an  I  (  ast  Iron.  Each  O'  e  c  f  our  Gem 
Wind  Mills  u  wirranted  I(  rot  satisfactory,  frelfht  will  be  paid  b  th  ways  and 
money  refunded.    We  alxo  carry  Pumpa  of  all  ^lodd,  Tanks,  Pipe 

^'«Etc.  WOGDIN  &  LITTLE.  f-rann.f.t'SIi: 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
i  Anglers. 
Or3a^>>fti  w  .90: 


626 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GUNS  TAEEH 
IN  EXCHANGE. 
KEARNY  STREET.  SAN  FRANOISCX>. 
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Grange  Correspondents. 

The  invitation  of  the  editor  of  the  Rural 
to  the  several  subordinate  Granges  to  com- 
mission regular  Grange  correspondents  has 
met  with  a  most  gratifying  response.  Thus 
far  eleven  Granges  have  named  their 
correspondents.  Others  will  follow  this 
example  at  their  first  meeting,  and  we 
have  hopes  that  by  the  ist  of  July  every 
live  Grange  in  the  State  will  be  represented 
in  the  Grange  Deparment  of  the  Rural, 
At  present  the  list  stands  : 

GRANGE.  COKRESPONDENT. 

Yuba  City  George  Ohleyer 

Merced   E.  L.  Spinks 

Pescadero  ■.  ..M.  A.  Manley, 

Stockton  Miss  Lou  E.  Overhiser 

Millville  Miss  Nellie  B.  Garrecht 

New  Hope  , . . .    .Miss  Carrie  Carleton 

Clements    N.  Dill 

Grimes  .'.  — 

Waterloo  — 

Petaluma  Mrs,  Theo  Skillman 

Glen  Ellen .  f •  E.  Hunter 

Tulare    J.  W.  Mackie 

The  first  fruits  of  this  new  system  are  pre 

sented  in  this  issue  in  the  shape  of  three  ex 

cellent  letters,  one  from   Pescadero,  one 

from  Clements,  and    another  from  Peta 

luma.    These  are    worthy    to  stand  as 

models,    for    they    give    in    brief  and 

clear  form  just  the  information  which  Pa 

trons  in  all  parts  of  the  State  are  anxious  to 

have. 

The  editor   has  received  a  letter  from 

Past  Master  Webster  which  deals  plainly 

with  matters  of  interest  to  all  Grangers;  and 

although  it  was  (probably)  not  written  with 

the  idea  of  being  published,  we  take  the 

liberty  of  giving  it  to  the  Grange  public  : 

Creston,  April  33,  1895. 
Alfred  Holman,  Editor  and  Manager  Rural 
Press -\iv.tL9.  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  10th  inst.  was 
received  here  during  my  absence  from  home,  hence 
the  delay  in  replying.  In  answer  to  your  sugges 
tion  that  there  should  be  a  correspondent  selected 
by  each  Grange  in  the  S'ate  for  the  purpose  of  send 
ing  rehable  news  to  the  Rural  Press,  will  jay  that 
there  has  not  been  a  regular  or  special  Grange  meet- 
ing held  in  this  county  for  the  last  eighteen  months 
save  possibly  at  Arroyo  Grande.  It  has  been  impos- 
sible to  maintain  our  Granges  in  the  face  of  the 
gaining  weight  and  influence  of  the  Alliance.  We 
have  had  the  aid  of  Brothers  Overhiser  and  Huffman 
in  the  endeavor  to  revive  our  Grange  fortunes,  but 
without  effect,  and  I  feel  it  is  useless  to  struggle 
against  the  fates.  Three  years  ago  I  secured  a  hall 
for  Creston  Grange  to  meet  in  and  have  paid  the 
State  Grange  dues  out  of  ray  own  pocket,  with  the 
hope  of  revival,  but  the  feeling  among  our  farmers 
appears  to  be  for  more  radical  action  socially  and  po- 
litically than  the  Grange  affords,  and  this  feeling  is 
appearently  extending,  at  least  from  the  center  to 
the  southern  limit  of  the  State.    Yours  fraternally 

J.  V.  Webster. 

The  facts  of  this  letter  are  worth  being 

carefully  digested,  and  if  it  be  a  fact  (and 

Mr.  Webster  has  a  habit  of  dealing  plainly 

with  facts),  that  the  Grange  is  not  meeting  the 

wants  and  necessities  of  one-half  of  the  ag 

ricultural  population  of  the  State,  then  the 

Grange  needs  a  thorough  stirring-up.  The 

subject  is  one  which  appeals  to  all  Grangers 

and  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  views  of 

individual  Patrons  concerning  the  state  of 

facts  presented  by  Past  Master  Webster, 

Prom  the  Worthy  Master. 

Two  Rock  Grange,  always  to  the  front, 
celebrates  Flora's  Day  on  Thursday,  May 
4th.    A  big  time  for  all  who  attend. 

Glad  to  see  so  much  interest  taken  by 
subordinates  in  the  Grange  Temple  cause. 
Let  California  bear  her  share  in  this  great 
undertaking  ! 

Won't  Bro.  Overhiser  tell  us  how  many 
new  Granges  he  has  on  his  hooks?  No 
doubt  he  has  more  than  some  of  us  know 
about. 

Sacramento  Patrons  will  have  a  glorious 
time  at  their  county  picnic.    Let  all  attend ! 

The  Master  is  glad  to  know  that  so  many 
able  Patrons  have  been  selected  to  send  cor- 
respondence to  the  Rural.  From  and  after 
this  date,  his  notes  will  be  fewer  and  farther 
between. 

Don't  forget  the  glorious  Fourth  of  July  ! 
Let  subordinate  Granges  and  Native  Sons 
see  that  the  day  is  properly  observed. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  persons  appointed 
correspondents  for  the  Rural  by  the  several 
subordinate  Granges  will  discharge  the  duty 
imposed  with  promptness,  and  that  each  will 
take  pains  to  gather  Grange  and  agricultural 
news  of  interest  to  all.    By  so  doing,  they 


will  add  to  the  worth  both  of  their  Grange 
and  of  their  paper. 

Pomona  Grange  of  Sonoma  county  held  a 
very  successful  meeting  at  Petaluma, 
Wednesday,  April  19th.  There  was  a  large 
attendance.  The  degree  of  Pomona  was 
conferred  on  a  class  of  ten  candidates.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Hall  of 
Bennett  Valley  Grange. 

Children's  Day  for  Sonoma  county  has 
been  fixed  for  Sept.  nth  next  by  Pomona 
Grange,  but  several  members  want  to  re- 
consider, and  claim  the  date  fixed  is  too  late 
in  the  season.  What  is  the  matter  with  July 
4th,  at  Dillon's  Beach? 

1 1  is  often  much  easier  to  whereas  and  to 
resolve  that  it  is  to  do  the  things  suggested 
in  the  preamble  and  in  the  resolutions. 
This,  all  who  have  to  do  with  parliamentary 
bodies,  will  admit.  We  find,  now  and  then, 
resolutions  opposing  what  somebody  is  re- 
ported  to  have  said,  without  first  knowing 
what  was  really  said.  It  is  well  enough  for 
grangers  to  know  what  they  resolve  about  be- 
fore they  go  too  fast  or  too  far.  Better  get 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and,  after  throw- 
ing out  some  of  the  stones,  go  a  little  bit 
slow.  Sometimes  there  may  be  a  hen  on 
the  nest  and  in  such  event  it  is  not  well  to 
make  too  much  noise  before  getting  the  egg, 
else  the  hen  may  leave  the  nest. 

Anent  the  removal  of  the  State  Capital. 
There  are  few  taxpayers  who  favor  its  re- 
moval to  San  Jose,  unless  the  oeople  of 
Santa  Clara  county  will  give  the  $1,000,000 
and  the  ten  acres  of  land  as  they  had  agreed 
to  do.  If  they  do  these  things  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State  will  not  be  heavily,  or  at  all 
taxed  on  account  of  its  removal,  provided 
the  money  is  honestly  expended.  We  sup- 
pose each  individual  in  the  State  has  a  right 
to  express  his  personal  sentiments.,  even  on 
this  subject.  Individuality  is  a  great  attrib- 
ute. The  person  who  is  always  known  for 
independence  has  both  friends  and  ene- 
mies, and  of  the  latter  he  is  usually  as  proud 
as  of  the  former. 

At  the  election  of  November,  1892,  the 
people  by  an  overwhelming  majority  de- 
cided in  favor  of  an  educational  test  for 
voters.  The  State  Legislature — the  body 
that  has  to  submit  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution--has  recently  been  in  session,  but 
there  was  no  action  taken  by  the  Legislature 
looking  to  the  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  requested  by  the  people.  So  we 
seem  to  be  as  far  from  an  educational  test  for 
voters  as  we  were  before  the  people  voted, 
almost  as  a  unit,  for  such  an  amendment. 
That  there  might  be  no  mistake  on  this  sub- 
ject, a  letter  of  inquiry  was  sent  to  the  Hon. 
E.  G.  Waite,  Secretary  of  State.  Here  is 
his  answer: 

Sacramento,  April  31,  1893. 

E.  W.  Davis— Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of 
the  i8ih  I  have  to  say  that  the  late  Legislature  passed 
no  act  ratifying  the  action  of  the  voters  at  the  gen- 
eral regarding  "an  educational  test  for  voters.' 
Yours  truly,  E.  G.  Waite. 

And  thus  it  is  that  the  will  of  the  people  is 
often  forgotten  bv  public  servants.  But 
there  will  be  another  Legislature  one  of 
these  days. 


The  Grange  Field. 

How  They  Turned  a  Dying  Grange 
Into  a  Live  Grange  at  Clements. 

To  the  Editor  :— I  called  the  attention  of  our 
Grange  to  the  circular  I  received  from  you,  with  the 
result  that  I  got  myself  into  troubl",  for  the  conse- 
quence was  the  Grange  appointed  your  humble 
servant  as  correspondent. 

In  regard  to  Washington  Grange  perhaps  a  little 
past  history  of  it  would  be  of  interest  A  little  over 
one  year  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  our  Grange  when 
there  was  only  a  quorum  present,  the  question  was 
raised:  "  How  could  we  obtain  more  material  for 
our  smouldering  Grange?"  The  suggestion  was 
made  that  each  one  form  himself  into  a  committee 
of  one  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  applications. 
The  result  was  we  had  four  applications  at  our 
next  meeting  and  soon  followed  with  seven  more, 
making  ii  for  last  year.  This  year  a  class  of  ri  has 
just  reached  the  Master's  desk  (I  will  tell  you  how 
we  got  them  in  the  future)  and  now  we  have  inter- 
esting meetings  every  two  weeks.  We  have  a 
Literary  Committee  composed  of  four  sisters,  the 
chairman  of  which  is  our  Worthy  Overseer,  who,  by 
the  way,  is  an  efficient  worker  and  unmarried. 
They  furnish  us  with  literary  exercises  composed  of 
recitations,  songs,  etc.  Then  we  have  tordiscussion 
the  subjects  of  agriculture,  horticulture  and  some  of 
the  leading  political  questions.  We  go  away  from 
our  meetings  feeling  that  our  Grange  is  progressing 
and  that  we  are  well  paid  for  our  time  spent  in 
attending.  Owing  to  the  continued  rains  during 
the  winter,  the  acreage  seeded  to  grain  is  smaller 
than  usual  in  this  part  of  the  country.  There  is 
some  complaint  of  the  fruit  falling  from  the 
trees.    Yours  truly,  n_  Dill. 

Clements,  April  17,  1893. 

A  Bright  Letter  from  Pescadero. 

To  the  Editor:- Pescadero  Grange  No.  32  is 
in  what  may  be  termed  a  thriving  condition  for 
such  a  ••  Sleepy  Hollow  "  as  its  location.  Being  far 
from  a  railroad  center,  we  are  naturally  a  quiet  set 
and  would  possibly  make  no  effort  to  live  were  we 
not  80  ably  led  and  awakened  bv  our  Worthy  lin 
every  sense  of  the  word)  Master  I.  C.  Steele.  He 
drives  14  miles  twice  a  month,  not  deteried,  save 


when  it  rains  pitchforks,  and  brings  with  him  his 
talented  family  of  musicians.  This  forms  a  magnet 
which  none  of  us  resist,  and  we  try  to  emulate  the 
good  example.  There  are  among  us  some  would- 
be  essayists,  also  a  few  extemporary  speakers  from 
whom  we  derive  benefit  and  pleasure.  All  are 
capable  of  selecting  pood  and  interesting  scraps  of 
literature  to  read,  ar,d,  as  all  are  called  upon  and 
cheerfully  respond,  we  never  fail  to  have  an  inter- 
esting and  profitable  meeting.  The  Grange  is  in 
this  town  what  it  is  intended  to  be— a  pure,  moral 
society  and  a  good  educator.  We  always  have  a 
fair  attendance,  though  our  meetings  are  in  the 
afternoon  when  so  many  must  work.  To  say  that 
those  who  are  able  to  come  do  so,  and  always  enjoy 
themselves,  would  be  to  repeat  what  they  say,  and 
what  I  have  already  said.  At  our  next  meeting  the 
sisters  are  to  decide  what  they  will  do  toward  the 
"Grange  Temple  Fund."  We  will  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Eleclricity "  and  whether  in  the  present 
age  of  civilization  man  can  live  up  to  the  Golden 
Rule.  The  Worthy  Lecturer  expects  bright  reason- 
ing from  all.  M.  A.  Manley. 
April  16,  1893. 

The  Situation  at  Petaluma. 

To  THE  Editor: — Petaluma  Grange,  No.  33, 
P.  of  H.,  held  its  last  regular  meeting  Saturday, 
April  22d.  The  attendance,  as  usual  for  some  time 
past,  was  not  so  large  as  could  have  been  desired. 
The  inclemency  of  the  weather  during  the  winter 
months  doubtless  deterred  many  from  forsaking 
their  cheerful  firesides  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
with  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Order,  but  now 
that  pleasant  weather  is  assured,  if  the  attendance 
continues  light  it  can  be  ascribed  to  no  other  cause 
than  lukewarmness. 

We  have  some  live,  energetic  memtwrs,  however, 
who  are  loyal  to  the  Order  in  sunshine  and  storm — 
always  at  their  posts,  faithful  in  their  discharge  of 
duties,  active,  and  earnest,  and  diligent.  For  such 
we  are  truly  thankful.  Possibly  by  the  intioduction 
of  more  enlivening  topics  for  general  discussion  a 
deeper  interest  may  be  aroused. 

The  convening  of  the  State  Grange  in  our  city  is 
still  the  all-absorbing  theme,  and  intending  visiting 
Patrons  can  depend  upon  receiving  a  most  cordial 
welcome  from  the  citizens  in  general  and  the 
Grangers  in  particular.  No  effort  will  be  spared  to 
render  their  brief  sojourn  with  us  pleasant  and 
happy. 

Pomona  Grange  assembled  in  Petaluma  Wednes- 
day, April  19th.  Many  were  present  from  Peta- 
luma, Two  Kock.  Sel>astopol,  Santa  Rosa  and 
Bennett  Valley.  An  able  and  stirring  address  was 
delivered  by  W.  M.,  E.  W.  Davis  and  others.  Fa- 
vorable progress  was  reported  by  representatives  of 
subordinate  Granges.  After  the  transaction  of  some 
further  business,  an  adjournment  was  taken  to  a 
neighboring  banquet  hall,  where  a  sumptuous  feast 
was  spreid.  Business  perplexities  were  forgotten, 
and  mirth  and  sociability  reigned  supreme. 

After  ample  justicfi  to  the  viands,  the  Grangers 
returned  to  their  ball,  where  the  Fifth  Degree  was 
conferred  upon  a  class  of  ten.  All  present  united 
in  declaring  that  it  had  been  a  day  most  profitably 
and  pleasurably  spent.       Eleanor  Skillman. 

Petaluma,  April  24th. 

Grange  Social  at  Sasramento. 

TotheEditok: — Sacramento  Grange,  No,  13, 
gave  its  second  social  on  Saturday  evening,  April 
22d.  Miss  Gussie  Wilcox  sang  "  Waiting  lor  the 
Footfall;"  Miss  Flora  Greenlaw  read  effectively 
"Aunt  Patience  Douglass;"  the  drama,  "Aunt 
Susan  Jones,"  was  well  presented,  the  characters 
bying  assumed  by  members  of  the  Grange.  At  its 
conclusion,  dancing  was  indulged  in  by  the  ycung 
people,  refreshments  were  served  in  the  banquet 
hall,  and  the  occasion  was  enjoyed  by  the  large 
number  present.  Correspondent. 

Sacramento,  April  24  h. 

Sacramento  Picnic. 
Sacramento  Record-Union, 

The  Grangers  of  the  county  are  making  prepara- 
tions for  their  annual  picnic,  which  is  announced  to 
take  place  on  the  6th  of  May,  at  Graham's  grove, 
near  the  town  of  Elk  Grove.  These  yearly  outings 
are  the  most  enjoyable  aff.iirs  in  the  picnic  line  that 
take  place  within  the  county. 

The  Grangers  never  do  things  by  halves,  and  have 
no  superiors  when  it  cnmes  to  arranging  the  details 
of  a  feast  in  the  woods;  ihey  are  "  right  at  home." 
Graham's  grove  is  one  of  the  most  cliarming  spots 
in  the  county,  and  is  accessible  by  rail  and  good 
wagon  roads  from  all  directions. 

■f  he  Hussar  band  has  been  engaged  to  provide 
music  for  the  occasion.  Regular  trains  will  leave 
the  depot  in  this  city  at  8:30  and  10:40  a.m.,  and 
returning  will  arrive  at  2:50  and  7:05  v.  M.  The 
grounds  are  but  a  short  distance  from  Elk  Grove, 
and  there  will  be  conveyances  on  hand  to  carry  pic- 
nickers back  and  forth  lor  ten  cents  each.  Admis- 
to  the  grounds  will  be  free. 

A  Grange  Real  Estate  Transaction. 

San  Benito  Advance. 
It  is  reported  that  the  managers  of  the  Grangers' 
Union  are  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  Mc- 
Croskey  block,  on  the  corner  of  San  Benito  and 
Fourth  streets.  This  site  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able business  blocks  in  town,  and  it  seems  strange 
that  it  has  lain  so  long  without  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  local  capitalists.  The  property  was  sold 
during  the  t>oom  several  years  ago,  but  the  buyers 
refused  to  complete  the  purchase  on  account  of  a 
technical  defect  in  the  title,  which  has  since  been 
corrected.  The  refusal  of  the  parties  to  purchase 
was  a  most  fortunate  thing  for  Mr.  McCroskey,  as 
the  properly  has  since  trebled  in  value. 

From  Yuba  City. 
Sutler  Independent. 
The  session  of  Yuba  City  Grange  on  Saturday 
last  was  chiefly  occupied  by  considerations  growing 
out  of  the  coming  picnic.  The  committee  on 
grounds  reported  progress  and  were  inclined  to 
favor  the  grove  at  the  cross-roads  near  the  residence 
of  B.  F.  Walton,  Esq.  It  is  a  grove  of  eucalyptus 
and  locust,  and  covers  five  acres  of  ground.  The 
localiiy  is  readily  accessible  from  four  points  and 
was  thought  to  meet  the  requirements.  At  Satur- 
day's meeting  the  almond  grove  of  George  Walton 
was  spoken  of,  which  is  situated  in  the  same  vicinity, 
being  much  larger  and  the  shade  more  dense.  The 
seleetion  was  deferred  until  the  latter  should  t>e  in-  1 


specled  by  the  full  committee  with  authority  to  de- 
cide and  promulgate  their  choice. 

George  Ohleyer,  committee  of  one  to  procure  a 
speaker,  reported  that  in  obedience  to  instructions 
of  the  general  commiitee  he  had  written  to  Colonel 
John  P.  Irish,  at  Oakland,  invi'ing  him  to  address 
the  people  on  that  <  ccasion,  and  bad  just  received  a 
reply  wherein  Mr.  Irish  had  accepted  the  invitation 
and  promised  to  be  with  us  on  May  nth. 

A  number  of  anplications  to  become  members 
were  received  and  filed  for  future  action,  and  two 
were  admitted  by  card. 

The  session  was  interspersed  with  the  rendition  of 
an  interesting  program  consisting  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music,  recitations,  impromptu  remarks, 
and  discussion  on  points  of  order,  all  of  which  took 
a  wide  range  and  were  productive  of  considerable 
amusement  and  instruction. 

The  Grange  will  meet  May  6th  at  the  usual  hour 
for  degree  work. 

At  the  second  meeting  in  May  it  is  understood  a 
journal  will  be  read  by  Miss  Belle  Greely,  the  editor, 
the  most  eminent  writers  in  the  Slate  t)eing  under 
engagement  to  contribute  to  its  columns.  These 
dates  should  be  made  a  note  cl  and  all  be  present 
It  may  also  be  staled  that  the  play  called  "The 
Milkmaid's  Convention"  is  in  active  preparation 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Grange  and  will  be  given  to  the 
public  some  time  during  the  early  summer. 


The  Secretary's  Golnmn. 

By  A.  T.  DKvrir,  8ecret»r'  Stat«  Orange  of  C»l  forni* 


grange  picnic  announcements. 

S?lma  Grange,  Saturday,  May  6th. 

Yuba  City  Grange,  May  irth. 

Sacramento  Co.  Pomona  Grange,  Mav  6th. 

Contra  Costa  Co.  Granges  at  Concord,  May  13th. 

A'ameda  and  San  Joie  Granges  at  Alvarado,  at 
10  o'clock  A.  M..  Saturday,  May  13th.  The  Pioneer 
associations  of  Alameda  Co.  have  also  been  invited 
to  participate. 

Bro.  F.  E.  Hunter  has  been  appointed 
as  correspondent  for  the  Rural  Press  for 
Glen  Ellen  Grange.  G.  N.  Sanborn  ditto 
for  Sebastopol. 

The  picnic  announcements  in  this  depart- 
ment indicate  an  appreciation  of  tbe  social 
features  of  our  Order.  Let  our  Patrons  be 
active  to  make  good  use  of  such  occasions 
for  disseminating  knowledge  of  the  needs 
and  benefits  of  our  Order. 

A  STATE  GRANGE  PICNIC. 

Bro.  E.  C.  Shoemaker  repeats  the  rec- 
ommendation that  a  S'ate  picnic  should  be 
held  by  Patrons  in  California.  We  have 
repeatedly  urged  the  importance  of  such 
action  in  the  columns  of  the  Rural  Press. 
Once  started,  such  annual  meetings  would 
increase  in  importance  and  benefits.  At  the 
present  time  we  especially  need  a  State 
gathering  to  talk  over  matters  that  interest 
farmers  all  over  the  State.  A  week's  con- 
ference between  now  and  the  first  of  July, 
through  the  gathering  together  of  farmers 
and  their  sons  and  daughters,  we  believe 
would  be  worth  more  than  $100,000  during 
the  next  five  years  to  our  agricultural  popu- 
lation. We  suggest  that  a  picnic  associa- 
tion be  organized  to  hold  an  encampment 
some  time  during  the  vacation  of  our  pub- 
lic and  other  schools  (between  the  ist  of 
June  and  the  loth  of  July)  on  the  refreshing 
shores  of  our  coast  or  in  the  shade  of  some 
mountain  forest.  Let  this  matter  be  broached 
at  local  and  district  Grange  picnics  and 
committees  of  conference  appointed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
State  Grange  for  bringing  about  at  least  one 
State  Grange  picnic. 

LET  US  COUNSEL  TOGETHER. 

In  our  opinion,  there  should  be  a  general 
meeting  of  Patrons  and  farmers  in  this 
State  at  no  distant  date  to  listen  to  tbe  re- 
port of  <;ur  Legislative  Committee  and  re- 
view tbe  transactions  of  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature.  Let  us  inquire  why  certain 
important  bills  were  defeated,  while  others 
of  minor  individual  and  class  interests  were 
passed.  Why  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
bills, passed  by  two  Legislatures,  were  vetoed. 
They  were  enacted  after  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion, and  by  the  action  of  the  "  one-man 
power  "  the  will  and  ardent  wishes  of  about 
four-fifths  of  our  people  have  been  defeated. 
The  amended  declaration  of  purposes  of  the 
National  Grange  permits  of  non-partisan 
discussion  in  the  Grange,  and  it  is  not  too 
soon  for  Patrons  and  farmers  to  begin  their 
work  of  agitation,  education  and  co- 
operation for  better  government.  It  is  not 
worth  while  for  honest  people  to  wait  until 
saloon  keepers  and  professional  politicians 
have  fixed  all  partisan  and  non-partisan  in- 
terests as  with  a  rod  of  iron  and  determined 
the  names  we  shall  ratify  at  the  polls  for 
another  four  years'  term  of  State  ofificcrs. 
It  is  already  time  for  us  to  unite  and  hunt 
out  would-be  candidates  delinquent  in  their 
previous  political  trusts  or  in  morality, 
honesty  and  integrity,  whom  we  do  not  want 
for  Railroad  Commissioners,  Senators, 
Assemblymen  and  State  officers,  as  well  as 
to  discuss  the  suitableness  and  ability  of 
men  whom  we  know  it  will  do  to  trust  to 
any  position. 


Continued  on  page  390. 
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THE  HAGGIN  SALE 


TROTTING,  HARNESS.  DRAFT  and  WORK  HORSES. 

MEXICAN  and  SHETLAND  PONIES, 

WILL  TAKE  PLACE  AT  10  A.  M.,  ON 

THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY,  MAY  4TH  AND  5TH, 
At  Sales  Yard, 

CORNER  MARKET  ST.  AND  VAN  NESS  AVE. 

Horses  at  Yard  Monday,  May  Ist, 
Oatalogues  Ready  April  27th. 


WE   DON'T  WANT 


HAWA 


OR  CALIFORNIA:  EITHER. 


The 

Lightest, 
Strongest, 
Cheapest 
and  best 
Fencing 
in  the 
World. 
90  lbs.  to 
100  rods. 


-Only  want  to  fence  it  in 

With  the 
New 

Waukegan 

Steel 
Barbed 
Fence 
Wire, 


MADE  ONLY  BY 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MFG.  OO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
8  AND  10  PINE  STREET. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  ^COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAH  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooeta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Grain  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Fall  Oargoea  of  Wheat  furnished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  QRAIN  BAOS,  Agrricoltnral  Implements.  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited, 

B.  VAN  BVERY,  Manager.  A.  M.  BELT,  Assistant  Msnaser. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Prloe  $66,  Delivered  Anywhere  In  the 

United  States. 
The«e  Scales  have  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  NQND. 
From  26  to  EO  per  eent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scales  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  In  stock. 


Tnunan,  Hooker  ft  Co..  Saa  Franclaoo. 


THE   LATEST  STYLE 

PULVERIZER! 
THE  PACIFIC  SPADER  I 

Operated  by  one  small  Boy.  No  Man  required. 


PACIFIC  SPADER 

BEVEESIBI.E. 


Spader  throwing  Soil  from  the  CenteR. 
The  Pacific  Spader  and  Vineyard  OnltlTator 

does  more  work  In  one  stroke  than  a  Disc  Harrow  In  ten. 
Sizes,  6i  to  12  feet. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 

San  Francisco  and  Fresno. 

 SIZES:  

No.  4—  4  ft.  Reversible  Spader,    with  16  inch  Spades. 

No.   6—  6  ft.  "             "  "     18  •• 

No.  8—  4  ft.  "             "  "     20   "  " 

No.  12—  6  ft.  "              "  "     20    "  " 

No.  6—  5^  (t.  Regular  Spader,  with  4816   inch^  Spades. 

No.  7—  7  ft.  "         "          "     64.16  " 

No.  10— 6i  ft.  "         "           "     48  20  " 

No.  14—  7  ft.  "         "           "     64-20  " 

No-  16—  8  ft.  "         "           "     78  20     "  '« 

No.  20—10  ft.  "         "           "     96-20     "  " 

No.  24—12  ft  "          "           "    120.20     "  " 


AN  OLD  STYLE  PULVERIZER. 

Especially  adapted  to  pulverlziog  "  bottoms  "—one 
man  and  a  small  boy  can  operate  It. 


Salinas,   Feb.   22,  1893. 
Messrs.   Truman,  Hooker  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 
Gentlemen: -I  have  laid  aside  my  plows  and  sub- 
stituted the  10-foot  Pacific  Spader-  It  is  the 
best  implement  I  have  ever  seen  for  pulverizing 
the  ground  and  destroying  the  foul  stuff.  It 
works  like  a  charm  in  adobe  and  I  can  heartily 
recommend  it  above  any  other  implement.  An  imple- 
ment of   this  kind  is  what  I  have  wanted  for  years. 

Yours  truly,  Chas .  Graves. 


THE  PACIFIC 
TREE  PROTECTOR 

HAS  PROVBD  FOR  FIVE  YEARS  AN  ABSOLUTE 
PROTEOTION  FROM  SUNBURN,  RABBITS,  SQUIR* 
RiSLS  AWD  OTHER  TREE  PESTS.  DO  NOT  INJURE 
YOUR  YOUNG  TREES  BY  PUTTING  AROUND  THEM 
TARRED  FELT  OR  OTHER  BLACK  MATERIAL. 

aa-  WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES,  PRICES  AND  TBSTI- 
MONIALS. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

SOLE  UANUFAOTUREBS, 
SO  &  82   FIRST  STREET.   SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


PROTECT   YOUR  TREES 

 . —  WITH  — 

GILMAN'STULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Cheapest,  Best  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines 
from  Frost.  Sunburn,  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  Other 
Tree  Pests. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  using  them  send 
for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 
Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

4a0  NINTH  ST..  SAN  FBANOISOO.  CAL. 


A.  X.  DEWE7. 


W.  B.  EWEK. 


G.  H.  STRONa. 


IDEWB-y    <Sb  OO.'S 


Fateal  l^. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old 
sxperienoed,  first-class  Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  edi- 
torial, ecientifio  and  Patent  Law  Library,  and  record  of  oripnal  oases  in  our  oflSce,  we  have 
)ther  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  oflfered  home  mventors  by  other  agencies.  The 
nformation  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Ofiice,  and  the  frequent 
jxamination  of  Patents  alnady  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  of 
nventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  oftep  to  give  advice  which  will  save  inventors  tie 
ixpense  of  applying  for  Patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  of  advice  aebt 
'ree  on  receipt  of  postoge,    Address  DEWEY  &,  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  220  Market       S.  F. , 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lloea  or  lem  In  IbU  diractoiy  at  60o  per  Una  per  mooth. 


MORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  KcKliteicd  Shorthorn 
Cattle.    BotQ  rexes  (or  sale. 


BBST  A.  J.  C.  C.  Pr  ze  Jersey  Hera  is  owned  by  Henry 
Meroe,  dan  Francisco.    Aoimais  for  Salet 


P.  H.  BOBKS,  828  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Beglgtered 
Holstelns;  irlnnen  of  more  flrat  prlsM,  (wcepetaket 
•nd  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  itralna. 


P.  PBTBBSBN, Sites,  Colusa  Co  , Importer  4 Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  for  Skle, 


JOHN  LiYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeaer  oi  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stook  lor  sale. 


OHABIiBS  B.  HDMBBBT,  Oloverdale,  Oal.,  Im 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  HoMeln-Frleaiat 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 


PBBOHBBON  HOBSBS.— Pure  bred  horsea  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal,  Mew  oata 
logue  now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


P.  H.  M  D  BPH  T ,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  anc 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBB  ISAXB  di  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franoiaso, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeden,  (oi  past  21  years,  01 
•very  Tarletr  ol  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

Li.  v.  WILLIT3,  WattoDVille,  C»l.,  Blaok  Perch- 
•rona.   Registered  Stallions  fur  mXa, 


POULTRY. 


WHIIB  LBOH  BN  PdRM  Trenton,  Cal.  Eggs, 
$1  |jcr  13;  for  mcubators,  6c  each. 


O.  BLiUM,  bt.  Helena.   Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


J.  B.  UA  I'bUiT  1,  Pleawnt  Qrove.Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Brown  Leghorn  Eggs  tor  hatcblng,  &0e  per  Belli.,  g. 

OALIFOBNIA  POUL.TBT  FABM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFABiilNQ,  Oallstoga,  CaL,  Importer  anc 
Breeder  ol  Choice  Poultry,  Send  lor  Circular.  Thor- 
ongbbred  Berkshire  Plga 


B.  Q.  HBAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  WL^er  Fowls.   Send  tor  New  Catalogae. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


J.  B.  HOYT.  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  ol  Shropsbiie  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Uerlno  and  Shropshire  Sheep,    Bams  for  sale. 


B.  H.  OBANB,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer. 
Booth  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missoort. 


SW/NE. 


H.J.  PHILiPOTT,  Nilfs,  Cal.,  importer  and  beeder 
of  Teoumteh  and  other  choice  stfalns  of  Registered 
Poland  cblni  Hogs. 


T.  WAITS,  Perkins.  CaL,  breeder   of  registered 
Berkshire  Bugs  and  Plymoalh  Rock  fowls. 


J.  P  ASHLBT,  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  Importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-Chlua.    Superior  stock,  low  prices. 


TYLi^R   BliiAOH,    San  Jose,    Cal  ,    breeder  of 
thoroughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Bogs. 


C0LT81R0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

On*  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOABDBD  AT  ALL,  TUtBS. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OILBKBT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  140  _.Saii  Leandro,  OaL 


SHORT-HORN  BULLS 

FOR  SAIiE. 

FROM  8  TO  20  MONTHS  OLD;   GOOD  COLORS; 
from  good  milk  strala;  are  eligible  to  the  K-cord 
Sired  by  Duke  ol  Wild  Flower  No.  102,984.  Address 

P.  H.  MUBPHY, 
Perkins   Saciamento  county,  Cal. 


Two  8-year-old  Imported  Shire  Mares 
In  foal.  Also  Impottid  Encliab  Coach 
Stallion.  Addieat  W.  W.  RUSHHORE, 
Importer  and  Breeuer  ol  Draft  aud 
C.  acb  StalliooB.  P.  O.  Box  86.  Stable, 
Broadway  aud  S2d  Sc.,  Oakland,  Oal. 


.BBST  MODBBM  STBAINS  OF. 


POLAN  D-CH  I  N  A 

 PIGS   FOB  SALE  

SIRED  BY  FIRST  CLASS  IMPORTED  MALES.  My  Brood  Sows,  Imported  from  the  Kaet,  are  the  admiration  o 
everybody,  being  ano  indhiduals  and,  i  ke  the  B  lars,  rich  in  smh  blood  as  Tecunm  h,  the  m'i«t  famous  tiog 
that  ever  lived.  K  ng  TocuTSeh  his  iireatest  8  n,  Tom  Corwln  2d,  who  e  owner  ref  used  tlOOO  lor  him,  Cora  Schel- 
lenbe^ger,  whose  produce  s  id  tor  i3300  b  tore  she  ditd,  and  otiier  prize  winneis  at  Eastern  State  Fairs  luspec- 
tion  1  vltei  and  correepoodence  s  liclted.  Parties  giving  timely  notice  will  be  met  at  station.  Ranch  one  mile 
Irom  station.    

H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Niles,  Cal. 


W-ini  BULLS 

Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOR  SALB. 

BOBBBT  ASHBUBNBB, 

Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Ooanty,  Gal 

Only  tbree-'ourths  mile  Irom  the  terminus  ol 
the  8.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Bo«l. 


The  Most  SurceBiftal  Remedy  ever  dlBcovered 
as  It  Is  certain  In  Its  effects  and  does  not  blister. 
Read  proof  below. 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE. 

Stab,  Lane  Co.,  OBzaos,  Feb.  8th,  1893. 
Dr.  B.  J. KzNSALi.  Co., 

Dear  Sirs I  have  used  your  Kbkdall's  Spatut 
Cure  for  the  last  twelve  years  never  being  without 
It  but  a  few  weeks  la  that  time  and  I  have  made 
several  wonderful  cures  with  It.  I  cured  a  C'nrb 
of  long  standing.  Then  I  had  af'iir  year  old  colt 
badly  Sweenied  ;  tried  every  thing  without  any 
benefit,  so  I  tried  your  liniment,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
he  was  well  and  his  shoulder  filled  up  all  right,  and 
the  other,  a  four  year  old  that  bad  a  Thoroughpln 
and  Blood  Spavin  un  the  same  joint,  and  to-day 
no  one  can  tell  which  leg  It  was  on.  These  state- 
mente  can  bo  proven.  If  necessary ;  the  four  year 
olds  are  now  seven  and  can  be  seen  any  day  at  Cot- 
tage Grove,  Or.  S.  Z.Paxton. 

 Price  $1.00  per  bottle.  

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL.  CO., 
Enosbnrgh  Falls,  Termont. 
SOLD  BT  ALL  DBUOOISTS. 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

FRIUB  $16,00  FBB  CASK. 

Sole  Agents, 

SHOOBERT.  BEALE  &  CO., 

807  Callforals  St.,  Ban  Frsnolaoo. 


If  Cattle  Stray  Off 

100  inreg  with  Dana's  Ear  Labels 
on  their  ears,  the  owner's  address 
ataiupc-d  on  the  Label  shows  where 
they  belong.  Value  of  one  steer 
pars  for  600  Labels.  I  furnish  them 
stamped,  quick  and  cheap.  Agente 
wanted.  Samples  free.  Name  thlB 
paper. 

0.  B.  tlSi.  Wilt  LebuoB,  K.  E. 


Dr.A.KBUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERW 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Velertnarj 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  ol 
ail  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Bdentlflc  Principles 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Sunjical 
Operations,  m  BRODEKICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  lo.  Telephont 
No,  M8T. 


The  Kansas  City  YetcriDarj  College 


Incnrpcrated  by  the  State, 


FOR  catalogue  addieis  J.  H.  WATILES,  D.  V  S 
SIO  East  Twelfth  Street.  ' 


JiTJQRAVINO-SDPHiaiOB  WOOD  AND 
u  HeUI  Engraving,  Electrotyping  and  BterMlrpliis 
I  at  the  clBce  ol  this  paper 


dons 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FORTHE  PACinCiCOiST, 
W.  A,  SHAFOR,  Mlddletown,Ohlo 

Largest  Am<>rlcan  Importer  of 
O.  D.  Sheep, 
Is  prepared  to  quote  prices  on  the  best  stock  ol  Oxford 
Down  Sheep  to  be  <  al  In  England.  Hartles  wanting 
flrst-olass  stock  thould  write  lor  p,  rticuiais  and  ioduoe 
their  nelehb' rs  to  ]>in  them.  Import  will  arrive  In 
June.    Writ"  a  on'-e. 


"OUR  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR" 


will  be  In  constant  operation  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  The  most  practical 
machine  ever  offered  the  poultry  traternlty. 
Send  4c  stamps  for  descriptive  catalogue.  IT 
WILL  PAY  YOU.  ■■40"  Yards  of  High  Class 
Poultry,  "40."  Illustrated  poultry  catalogue 

Addfess':  Reliable  Incabatnr  &  Brooder  Co., 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS  ! 

8.  C.  BROWK  I  EOHORNS. 
S.  O.  WHIIE  LEiJHOKNS. 
009  $1.60  per  sett.n/;  «4  for  two  settings;  <5  for 
J    three  set  ii  g*.     Woi.o  Le.hom  pen  beaded  by 
"Volaote,"  >core  9ti    Brnwn  Legbo  n  pen  beaded  by 
"Imperial,"  score  83.   Send  for  circular.  Satialactlon 
gu  ranteed  to  all. 

FRANK  K.  BRUSH, 
Care  SanU  Rosa  National  Bank  SANTA  ROSA.  CAL. 


M0NEY*M"aL'.l„1^.V 

By  using  the  Paciflo  Inoabatoi 
and  Brsoder,  which  will  hatch  am 
kind  ol  eggs  better  than  a  ben.  In  unl 
versal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex 
hibited.  Thoroughbred  Poaltr] 
and  Poaltry  A  ppllancea.  Senc 
8  eta.  In  stamps  for  83- page  catalogue 
with  30  lull-sized  colored  outs  of  tnor 
ougfabred  fowls,  to  Faolflo  I  nooba 
tor  Co.  1807  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cal 


CHICKEN-HATCHING  BYSTEAM 


Simple.eaay  of  oi>eraclon7ael^ngu* 
latlng,  reliable,  rully  guaranteed. 
Send  4c.  for  iilua.  Cauiogua.  Sao. 
£rtel  &  Co., Mfra,  Quinoy ,  ni  rra  ^ 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam. 
IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Will  do  it.  Thotu&Qds  in  succeesful  oper- 

atiOD.  Simp!*;  Pfrfectniid  S^lf.  lie'julntinrf. 

Lowest- priced  flret-cl&fla  Hatcher  made 
Guaranteed  to  batch  a  larcer  percental 
of  fertile  eKtra  at  leaa  oont  tnan  any  other. 
Send  6o.  tat  XUnt.  CAt*los.   ULO.  11.  bTAUL,  <julncr, 


HALSTED  INiiDBATOR 

COMPANY, 
ISIS  SlyrUo  Mtreet,  Oakland,  Cal. 

oeua  st>mp  lor  Cici-uUr. 


INCUBATORS 

Oxi  XJJaiT  ATsTilVrEIxrTC 

Best  Makes,  Low  Prices.    Send  tor  Catalogue. 

W.  C,  BEACU,  nipon,  Cal. 


FOB  M.4  1.K.— Ten  head  of  choicely  bred  youug  buUi 
froiu  t.iorougbbied  cows  of  great  IndlTlduitl  merit.  Ag*^8 
from  six  to  ti^hteen  moutt  n.  Cull  at  Uall'a  Mloek 
Farm,  IHarjaTlIle,  or  address - 

THOM.  B.  HAI.L.  Naerameato. 


RABBIT-PROOP 

STOCK  PENCE. 

Cheap,  Durable  and  BfTeotlve. 

Pickets  colored  red  by  boiling  lo  a  chemical  paint  lo 
preserve  the  wood.  We  make  It  2  ft. ,  3^  ft  ,  4  It,  iL  6 
and  t  It,  high.   Send  tor  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JDDSON  M'P'Q  OO.. 

IS  ft  14  Fremont  8t  8an  FranoUeo. 

Itttltllt 


ujiim 


■■iiiiiii 

The  above  cut  shows  a  section  ol  the  Judson  S-ll 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
posts  above  it,  it  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


■  AH  FBANCISCO,  CAI.. 

INOOBPORATED  APRIL,  1W4. 


Anltaorlaed  Capital   91,000,004 

Tapltal  paid  npaod  Braerre  Fund  800,000 
Ulridenda  paid  to  Hloektaoldera   7»u,UOO 

OFFICKRS. 

°   President 

)    8TEELK.   ..   Vloe-PM  dent 

ALBERT  MONTPRLUER  Cashier  and  Maaassr 

FRANK  MCMULLEN  Secretary 

General  Ranklug.   Deposits  reoelved,  Gold  and  SUver 

Bills  of  £i  hiuge  bought  and  s  ild. 

Loans  ou  whtat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1,  1893.  A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager 

The  Macleodi  Cultivator. 


VIotorr  at  Rialto  April  11.— Warranted. 

O^E  TO  FOUR  HORSES;  ALL  RIDING  OK  WALKING- 
extends  1,  2,  S  (  r  *  lost  below  treet;  fell-dumping' 
weeds  and  levtls.  Send  lor  hu  ndred  testimonials,  de' 
serlption  and  pries.  llACLt.OD  CULTIVATOR  Oo., 
Chamt>er  ol  Cuuimerca  Building,  I.os  Angeles. 


WANTED  ™ 

"SCENES  FROM  EVERY  LAND," 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  CENTURY  j 

over  .'500  .>laitulficent  Photosraphlc  Vlewa, 
Nize  11  1  b)  14 inches.  lutruduition  i.y 
GEK.  LEW.  WALLACE,  iullior  of  "Ben-Hnr," 
Ik-BcrlpiloMs  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  Russell 
(•unwell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Hon,  Wm.  C.  P.  Breckin- 
ridge Henry  Wattersoii  and  other  talented  writers. 
Ahead  of  all  competUort,  larger  views,  finer  photo- 
graphs, twice  at  mann  of  them^  more  handsomely 
bound,  and  lower  in  price;  sells  at  night  to  people 
who  never  bought  a  book  In  their  lives  ;  agents  of 
other  books  throwing  their  outfits  away  and  beg- 
ging for  territory;  beautiful  sample  views  free; 
absoltite  control  of  field;  goods  on  credit;  M.OO 
to  «20.00  a  day  readily  earned;  success  guaranteed. 
MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK. 

Springflsld.  Ohio.  Sole  Publishsrs. 


k  kmnm  Bee  Jounial, 


(Established  1-^61. 

IS  Oldest,  Largest.  Hest, 
Clio.tpcit  and  the  Only 
weekly  Bro-I'apor  In  all 
Annfrlca.  '.Vl  piig-es.  tl.OO 
B  year.   Sfnd  for  Free  .Sample. 

$';.00  BEE-BOOK  FREB 

GEO.  W  YORK  &  CO  ,  5«  Fifth  »vf„  Chicapo,  II!. 


B irETETDPDQ  SEND  FOR 
IVCbl^bl^O  Sample  copy  of 
CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 
A  Handsomely  DlaatratedBrC  fillDDI  ICS 


3PRAY  YOUR  TREES  I 

WMtewask  Tour  Barns  anil  Peaces! 
A^AINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Klther  Bnooeaarolly. 
Oatalegue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall. 
WM.  WAIN  WRIGHT, 

No.  B  BpMtr  ■tr*«t,  Ban  Franolaoo.  0*X, 


.1 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  April  26,  1893. 
The  wheat  market  cominues  to  drag  heavily, 
manifesting  at  home  and  abroad  substantially  the 
same  features  that  have  been  noticeable  for  some 
time  past.  During  last  week,  prices  which  bad  re- 
cently shown  material  improvement  again  turned 
and  tended  downward.  The  Chicago  corner  on 
May  wheat  has  not  been  sustained  and  figures  are 
in  line  with  other  quotations.  The  depressing  in- 
fluence on  pr'ces  just  now  seems  to  be  the  excellent 
condition  of  the  coming  crop  abroad.  Crop  pros- 
pects in  France,  I  the  larg^stj  European  producer, 
have  not  tieen  better  for  years,  and  other  heavy- 
growing  countries  seem  to  be  in  fine  shape.  In  the 
southern  European  countries  there  has  been  com- 
plaint of  drought,  but  within  the  pist  several  days 
rains  are  reported.  It  seems  to  be  settled  that  Eu- 
rope will  produce  a  good  crop,  unless  adverse  con- 
ditions develop  between  now  and  harvest  time.  In 
the  United  States,  however,  there  is  a  certainty  of  a 
shortage,  estimated  by  some  to  be  as  h  gh  as  150,- 
000,000  bushels.  The  minimum  estimate  is  50,- 
000,000  bushels,  .'O  that  the  average  expectation  is 
100,000,000.  If  the  yield  is  so  small,  the  excess  in 
Europe  ought  not  to  counterbilance  the  deficit  here, 
unless  the  former  goes  beyond  reasonable  expecta- 
tion. It  seems  probable  that  the  combined  output 
of  the  two  continents— America  and  Europe— wil 
not  equal  the  yield  of  1892  As  so  ^n  as  the  facts 
are  known,  th^y  will  have  permanent  effect  on 
prices.  A?  it  is  now,  with  indefinite  knowledge  as 
to  prospects,  the  market  is  weak  and  wavering,  and 
shows  no  permanent  tendencies  either  way. 

In  Calitornia  the  prospects  for  a  good  general 
yield  continue  excellent.  The  distribution  of  fine 
prospects,  however,  is  very  uneven.  In  some  coun- 
ties there  will  not  be  much  more  than  half  a  crop, 
while  in  others  the  output  will  be  enormous.  West 
of  the  Sin  Joaquin  it  is  roughly  estimated  that  the 
excess  over  last  year  will  be  7,000.000  bushels. 
With  the  usual  spring  rains  and  average  weather 
conditions,  the  yield  ol  the  State  will  be  fully  up  to 
average. 

There  is  very  little  export  of  wheat  from  Cali- 
fornia at  this  time.  Low  prices  have  restricted 
sales 

Condition  of  Winter  Wheat. 

Reports  from  Illinois  show  that  there  has  been 
little  improvement  in  the  condition  of  wheat.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  has  been  no  deterioration. 
The  outlook  continues  bad  in  60  per  cent  of  the 
counties  reporting. 

In  Indiana  the  crop  is  growing  rapidly  in  many 
of  the  counties,  and  in  many  places  is  from  four  to 
six  inches  high.  In  some  counties  the  prospects  are 
much  better  than  on  the  ist  of  March.  Reports 
from  some  localities  show  a  deterioration. 

In  Ohio  there  has  been  improvement  and  the  con- 
dition ranges  from  fair  to  good. 

In  Michigan  the  average  condition  is  a  little  above 
fair.  Some  fields  are  being  plowed  up,  but  in  most 
localities  the  condition  is  improving. 

In  Kentucky  the  present  prospects  are  encour- 
aging, 80  per  cent  of  the  correspondents  repo-ting 
fair  or  good.  There  has  been  improvement  within 
the  last  few  weeks. 

In  Missouri  the  condition  varies  greatly,  about 
one-third  of  the  correspondents  reporting  good,  one- 
third  f  .ir  and  one-third  poor. 

In  Kansas  the  outlook  is  not  propitious,  and  it  is 
now  nearly  certain  that  the  crop  will  be  very  short. 

In  Nebraska  the  condition  of  wheat  averages  fair. 

In  Iowa  the  general  average?  of  wheat  is  still  fair. 

In  Wisconsin  wheat  prospects  are  good. 

Other  Cereals. 

The  tendency  in  the  barley  market  continues 
lower,  and  prices  are  less  than  onf^  week  since.  A 
favorable  sign  is  the  fact  that  large  quantities  of 
feed  are  going  aboard  ships  for  England.  The 
quality  of  such  shipments  averages  better  than  No. 
I  feed,  and  nearly  approaching  brewing.  Stocks  of 
brewing  have  b.-en  greatly  reduced  by  the  unusually 
large  purchases  'his  season  for  export,  and  shippers 
now  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  supplies  at 
prices  coming  within  their  limits.  Spot  trading  in 
feed  is  limited. 

Oit  supplies  have  decreased,  and  the  aspect  is 
more  (avorable  lor  sellers.  Choice  white  oats  are  in 
light  stock  and  holders  insist  on  full  figures.  Some 
inquiry  is  developing  (or  black  oats,  and  prices  for 
such  product  are  gradually  strengthening. 

There  is  little  doing  in  corn.  Supplies  are  large 
and  the  demand  light. 

Oranges. 

Reports  from  the  E  1st  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
orange  market  continues  to  improve,  though  slowly. 
Choice  fruit  is  selling  at  figures  that  insure  a  profit 
to  the  grower,  though  it  is  by  no  means  as  large 
as  could  be  desired.  The  market  is  altogether 
in  the  hands  of  buyers  and  commission  men,  ship- 
pers making  little  or  no  attempt  to  dictate  terms. 
Flnridas  are  pretty  well  out  ol  the  way,  but  there  are 
still  more  European  oranges  in  the  market  than 
California  growers  would  like  to  see.  At  home  the 
situation  is  not  very  encour-'ging.  The  crop  o( 
navels  in  southern  California  has  been  almost 
cleared  out,  but  there  are  still  an  immense  number 
of  seedlings  on  the  trees.  Many  of  these  are  get- 
ting into  very  pror  condition  and  buyers  don't  like 
them.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  a  few  days  ago  an  eastern  firm  asked  for  a 
quotation  on  M'  diterranean  sweets,  and  promptly 
paid  for  three  carloads  at  75  cents  a  box  more  than 
the  price  at  which  they  were  off  red  seedlings.  It 
is  probable  that  there  is  still  at  least  a  third  of  the 
total  crop  of  southern  California  on  the  trees, 
much  of  which  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  loss  to  the 
growers  unless  it  is  hurried  forward.  From  present 
appearances  the  total  crop  of  southern  California 
will  exceed  the  outside  estimate  of  7000  carloads. 

Locally,  arrivals  of  oranges  have  been  fr°e,  and 
has  shown  no  change.  Extra  choice  brings  good 
buyers. 

Fresh  and  Dried  Fruits. 

Strawberries  have  become  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  market.  They  are  beginning  to  assume  a 
brighter  appearance  and  to  be  a  little  more  tasteful 
than  early  receipts.  Twenty-five  chests  were  re- 
ceived yesterday,  the  largest  so  far  this  season. 


There  is  still  vast  room  for  improvement  in  the 
quality. 

Siskiyou  apples  are  rather  plentiful,  but  the  de- 
mand is  good  and  prices  are  well  sustained. 

A  large  consignment  of  Mexican  limes  came  in  by 
Panama  steamer  Monday. 

The  dried-fruit  market  has  an  upward  tendency, 
though  prices  are  as  yet  unchanged.  Dealings  are 
entirely  on  lots  in  the  hands  of  commission  men, 
stocks  from  the  inte  ior  being  wholly  exhausted. 
No  shipments  East  are  being  made.  The  outlook 
is  that  the  new  season  will  open  up  with  excellent 
prices. 

Wool. 

Activity  characterizes  the  wool  business,  receipts 
being  quite  free  and  large  sales  are  noted  by  several 
commission  men.  Reduced  rates  on  wool  to  the 
Eastern  markets  have  had  sharp  effect  in  stimula- 
ting purchases  and  shipments.  The  new  rail  freight 
schedule  went  into  effect  Tuesday,  and  35  carloads 
were  sent  forward.  The  average  smnunt  of  wool 
in  each  car  was  22  tons,  which  made  the  total  day's 
shipment  770  tons.  The  wool  movement  is  taken 
up  largely  in  six  to  eight  months'  growth  and  the 
better  Iree  grides,  and  Nevada  is  also  in  good  de- 
mand. The  large  sales  of  last  week,  in  anticipation 
of  heavy  shipments,  stocked  up  dealers  pretty  well, 
and  there  is  a  lull  at  present.  There  is  a  fair  pros- 
pect that  all  choice  wools  will  be  wanted,  but  at 
this  staee  of  the  season,  when  wools  a'e  crowding 
in,  it  is  impossible  to  market  even  a  fair  portion  of 
them,  because  the  buyers  are  few  and  they  cannot 
take  wools  all  at  once,  their  aim  being  to  get  the 
best  selections  the  market  will  admit  of,  up  to  ex- 
tent of  any  present  orders  they  miy  have.  Prices 
so  far  have  been  very  firm  for  all  choice  light  free 
wool,  but  for  good  stock  that  has  d^feets  or  imper- 
fections, or  for  shrinky,  poor-conditioned  wools, 
there  is  no  demand  except  for  an  occasional  parcel 
to  fill  some  cheap  outlet.  The  weekly  report  of 
Thomas  D^nigan,  Son  &  Co.  says:  "All  shippers 
are  buying  quite  freely,  both  here  and  in  the  coun- 
try, when  they  can  find  good  shipping  wools. 
Cheap  freights  serve  to  stimulate  trade.  Good 
wools,  therefore,  sell  for  more  money  than  was  ex- 
pected before  the  season  opened,  and  quotations 
have  been  advanced  to  the  extreme  values  ruling  at 
this  date.  Scourers  are  not  particularly  busy, 
though  one  or  two  of  the  establishments  are  doing 
considerable. " 

Provisions. 

There  is  an  advance  in  California  bams,  while 
other  lines  show  good  tone.  Conditions  were  such 
that  the  declining  tendency  recently  noted  could  not 
long  prevail.  As  to  the  general  situation,  the  Chi- 
cago Breeders'  Gazette  siys:  "Regard  ng  the  future 
ol  prices  there  is,  as  usual,  much  d  ff  Tence  of  opin- 
ion. If  there  is  to  be  any  important  decline  it  may 
be  looked  for  within  the  next  six  weeks.  There  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  prices  will  rule  high 
during  the  summer  and  early  autumn," 

Vegetables. 

The  potato  market,  which  last  week  gave  some 
signs  of  slumping,  has  recovered  and  is  decidedly 
firm.  Conditions  are  just  right  for  high  prices,  viz., 
good  demand,  light  stocks  and  probable  shortage  in 
the  new  yield.  Two  or  three  weeks  since  the  true 
situation  dawned  upon  dealers  and  as  a  conse- 
quence prices  advanced  very  rapidly.  Last  week, 
owing  to  falling  off  of  consumptio.i  and  to  receipts 
from  d  stant  and  unexpected  sources,  they  became 
frightened  anc^quotations  dropped.  Now,  however 
matters  seem  to  be  settling  to  a  normal  basis  and 
there  is  every  prospect  for  high  figures  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Onions  are  firm  and  receipts  are  light.  Aspara- 
gus is  in  large  supply  and  prices  are  easier,  except 
for  very  fancy.  The  canning  demand  has  prevented 
a  collapse.  Rhubarb  is  very  plentiful  and  ranges 
greatly  in  quality,  causing  a  wide  difference  in  quo- 
tations. String  beans  are  plentiful.  The  whole 
range  of  vegetables  is  lower,  except  turnips,  which 
are  scarce.    They  have  advanced. 

Poultry  and  Eggs. 

Dealers  complain  of  small  business  in  poultry  and 
figures  are  as  a  consequence  generally  lower  than 
last  week.  Supplies  have  recently  been  quite  large 
and  much  stock  was  earned  over  from  last  week  to 
this.  Both  Eastern  and  California  are  coming  in 
m-re  freely  lor  some  little  time.  Young  roosters, 
however,  are  scarce  and  to-day  sold  as  high  as  $to 
per  dczen.  The  market  is  yet  in  good  condition  and 
poultrymen  have  no  complaint  to  offer. 

Eggs  are  about  the  same  as  last  week.  The  mar- 
ket is  steady. 

Butter  and  Cheese. 

Butter  continues  in  about  the  same  condition  as 
prev  ously  reported.  Receipts  are  plentiful,  though 
reports  from  the  interior  are  that  shippers  are  hold- 
ing back  and  placing  in  keg  a  good  part  of  their 
output.  Some  of  the  surplus  product  has  been  dis- 
posed of  by  shipment  Eist. 

Cheese  is  still  weak  and  Young  America  has 
further  declined.    The  situation  still  lavors  sellers. 

Miscellaneous. 

In  March  the  shipments  of  hops  from  this  State 
by  rail  were  158,000  pounds,  making  a  total  o( 
766  000  pounds  since  Jan.  ist.  The  shipmen'S  by 
sea  and  rail  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year 
were  832  838  pounds,  as  against  491,321  pounds  for 
the  same  period  in  1892.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
the  general  situation,  except  that  the  East  shows 
signs  of  improvement. 

Honey  is  firm  and  stocks  are  very  light. 

Trade  in  beans  is  quiet,  and  quotations  are  un- 
changed. 

Consignments  of  hay  are  sold  by  auction,  and 
the  innovation  on  the  o'd  system  so  far  seems  to 
give  satisfaction.  It  is  apparently  the  intention  of 
all  interested  parties  to  give  the  experiment  fair 
trial.  The  market  generally  is  easy,  supplies  being 
amp'e. 

Bran  and  middlings,  though  generally  reported 
firm,  have  been  subject  to  some  cutting  of  prices. 
O  her  articles  remain  as  quoted  'or  a  long  time  past. 

Fresh  meats  are  weaker  in  all  lines.  Mutton  has 
declined  in  price. 

Canned  Fruits. 

In  a  tr'de  review  of  the  muket  for  canned  fruits, 
A.  Lusk  &Co.  write  as  follows:    "Growing  crops 
are  looking  extremely  well,  with  the  exception  of 
apricots.    The  Moorpark  apricot,  one  of  the  lead-  1 
ing  varieties,  will  experience  its  triennial  short  year, 


which  will  certainly  affect  the  available  canning 
stock.  A  year  ago  California  packers,  as  well  as 
jobbers  East  and  West,  were  loaded  up  with  canned 
fruits.  At  present  stocks  are  the  lightest  since  1887. 
A  year  ago  enormous  quantities  of  goods  were  con- 
signed by  sail  to  the  New  York  market,  and,  while 
present  stocks  there  and  afloat  are  considered  some- 
what heavy,  they  are  not  more  than  the  distributive 
trade  will  take  as  soon  as  navigation  opens.  This, 
together  with  England  buying  freely  by  steamer, 
will  soon  clean  up  the  market. 


Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

April.     May.    June.     July.    Aug.  Sept. 
Thursday....  5s( 8  d   SsOVId   SsO-id  5s09  d  fs09?d  5sl  |d 

Friday   BsDSld  5308M  5s09,d  Ssloid   5s  1  d   BsOu  d 

Saturday....  5808}  1  6s08id  6sii9St   Sslijd  aslHd  BsOi  d 

Monday         6809  d  .»s09  d  58093d  5slO*d  Ssll  d  CsOHd 

Tuesday         fsO^id  SsOSJd  SsOg^d   SslUJd   Sail  d  Sslljd 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  oflf 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  ihe  past  week: 
O.  O.     P.  8.    N.  D.  Market  for  P.  S. 

Thursday...  29e3d     SfsOd    29':td  Quiet 

Friday  2.i83d     SOsOd    29s3d  Quiet 

Saturday..  29a9d     SlsOd    2939d  Fumer 

Monday  30s3d    3083d    308Ud  Improviig 

Tueiday  30s3d     31sJd    30j0d  Steady 

To-day  8  cablegram  is  as  follow : 

LIVH  BPOOL,  April  2H.— More  disposition  to  buy.  Califor- 
nia sp  t  lOts,  5s  ll^d;  off  coast,  298  9d;  just  shipped,  31s; 
nearly  due,  3Js:  cargoes  off  coast,  easier;  «>a  passage,  weaker; 
M  rk  Lane  wheat,  firm  but  not  active;  French  c  untry 
markets,  fir.n;  wheat  and  flour  in  Paris,  slow;  weather  io 
Jiji-  gland,  biiliiant. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  bushel  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  'York. 

Day.                                           April.  June.  Aug 

Thursday                                             HI       7fi£  788 

Friday                                                 74|       76!  78* 

Saturday                                             76}       778  79| 

Monday                                               78i       778  8'i 

Tuesday                                              75}       78  79i 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 

New  York,  April  26.-April,  75};  June,  77S;  August,  79|. 

Chicago. 

Day.                                         May.      July.  Sept. 

Thursday                                          73          73J  7.'| 

Friday                                              73          73|  74? 

Saturday                                           723         74|  76 

Monday                                            7^1        74S  76 

Tuesday                                            724        74}  75| 

The  following  la  to-day's  telegram — per  bushel: 
Chicago,  April  26.— May,  71S;  July.  74i;  Sept.,  75|. 

WHEAT. 

March  Miy. 

Thursday,  hlgh'st  t$l  30    gl  2.5J 

lowest   n  26}     1  2fi 

Friday,  highest   tl  30      1  26j 

••     lowes'.    tl  26}    1  26| 

Saturday,  highest   tl  30      1  26i 

lowest   tl  2  }    1  26i 

Monday,  highest   tl  32s     1  2i 

"      lowest   tl  27*     1  26 

Tuesday,  highest   tl  32i     1  26J 

lowest   tl  274     1  2.| 

tMUling. 

The  following  are  to-dav'a  recorded  sales  on  ^all: 
Wheat— Morning -Informal  Session— December:  200  tons. 
SI  i-ll;  i30u,  ill  May  :  I.^IJU  tons,  §1  26J  per  ctl.  Reg- 
ular Neesion— December,  600  tons,  $1  'ill.  3HI.  SI  Z'l.  May: 
400  tons,  .$1  255;  20  ,  $1  26  per  'tl.  Afternoon— D  cember: 
100  tons,  SI  3  J;  2j0J.  $1  32|.  May:  60ii  tons,  .SI  2^1;  500, 
$126.  Hell-r  1893,  new -5ju  tons,  274;  600.  .«1  27J;  500, 
«1  27  per  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

March.  M'^y. 

Thursday,  highest  $    831  83S 

*'  lowest   83^  84^ 

Friday,  highest   *1  02J  81} 

"     lowest   *32i  84 

Saturday,  highest   *1  02J  8i4 

lowest   *92i  m 

Monday,  highest   *1  02i 

lowest   *925     . . . 

Tuesday,  highest   83i  84 

lowest   83i  838 

•Brewing. 

Th"  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barley  -  Regular  Sessii  n-May  :  60(kto  i8,  83|c;  inO,  87Jc; 
Seller  i»93.  new— li  0  tons,  83Sc  per  ctl.    Barley  -  Afternoon 
S  ssion   December:   60J  tous,  S7Jc;  May-IUO  tons,  8Jic; 
20 J,  838  per  ctl. 

Markets  by  Telegraph. 

British  Grain  Trade. 

London,  April  21.— The  Mark  Lane  Express  says: 
Markets  show  signs  of  greatpr  firmness  in  regard  to 
future  crops  tioth  here  and  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  due  to  drought.  The  flour  trace  is  firm  for 
English,  tint  holders  ol  American  are  taking  less. 
Low  grades  of  American  flour  sold  at  Us  per  sack  lor 
feeding. 

Visible  Supply  of  Grain. 

New  York.  April  24.— The  foUowiner  is  the  visible 
grain  supply:  Wheat.  71  871  O  'O  bushels,  a  decrease 
of  1,?27,(J00;  corn.  12  H29.000  bushels,  a  decreass  of  1,- 
447, OnO:  oats,  3.332  000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  337.' OO; 
rye,  787  000  bushels,  a  derrease  of  50,000;  barley,  759,- 
000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  48  000. 

California  Products  in  the  East. 

New  York,  April  23 —Canned  Fruit- More  confi- 
dence and  better-named  rates  have  followed  the  re- 
cent action  of  severs  1  shrewd  buyers,  who  realized 
that  apricots  were  offered  below  packing  prices  and 
took  bome  rour  d  lots  and  placed  them  in  the  West 
and  abroad.  This  has  given  the  mtrket  a  better 
pulee  and  better  general-named  prices,  though  sales 
have  not  told  heivily  upon  stock.  It  is  suggestPd 
that  a  system  of  arbitration  should  be  found  here  to 
operate  against  unjustifiable  rejections.  England 
has  one  which  glveo  satisfaction  to  buyers  and  sell- 
ers. In  view  of  the  great  pr  >portion8  which  canned 
fruits  will  attain  in  this  country  it  would  b'!  wise  to 
establish  a  means  of  reference  that  would  have  an 
equitable  bearing  upon  all  parties.  Prices  at  tne 
close  were  asked  as  follows:  For  wholesale  lines. 
Standard  Apricots,  $1  ii%®lAS:  Peaches.  Crawford 
81.6001  Lemon  Clings  31  66@1  70;  Pearu.  Bart- 

lefs  SI  6S@1  60;  Plums,  81.45@1.50;  White  Cherries, 
$2.3  m  35 

Prunes— Quiet,  unchanged. 

Unpeeled  peaehes  have  no  deflnit«  or  guiding  quo- 
tations. The  market  Keems  practically  dead.  Grocers 
have  aimed  fur  too  much  profit  most  of  the  seasons. 
Their  rates  have  restricted  consumption  and  now  the 
warm  weather  is  too  near  to  favor  either  the  whole- 
sale or  retail  posiiion. 

Raisins- The  stock  is  held  with  confiience.  The 
movement !«  light.  Two-crown,  bags.  4i4(a4>^C;  three- 
crown,  6@5i4o;  loose,  box,  $1.40@1.60;  layers,  81.30® 
1.85,  most  brnnds. 

Apricots  steady  at  14(ai5c  for  good  and  16>^c  for 
fancy. 

California  Navel  oranges  sold  at  82  60@3  25.  The 
rade  objects  to  the  large  sizes  that  hsve  appeared 
tA  car  of  Washing' ons  went  to  England  by  the 
Msjestlo  and  more  are  to  go  next  week.  Two 
hundred  boxes  of  oranges  are  j'ist  here  from  San 
Domingo.  This  la  the  first  commercial  Invoice  of 
this  fmit  from  that  island.  Unlike  other  West 
Indian  oranges,  thev  are  boxed  and  paper-wrapped 
An  abundant  yield  of  peaches  east  and  south  is 
considered  beyond  doubt. 


{Continued  on  next  pat;e,) 


The  Largest  Crop. 

The  hay  crop  is  the  largest  in  bulk  and  value  the 
earth  yields  to  man.  Americans-;have  done  more  to 
bring  out  and  perfect  machinery  for  handling  this 
great  crop  than  any  other'people.  Walter  A.  Wood 
was  one  of  the  foremost  in  doing  this.  His  ma- 
chines are  the  evolution  of  40  years  practical  ex- 
perience in  fie'd  and  factory  and  have  a  world-wide 
reputation.  The  California  demand  for  his  mower 
is  large,  their  powerful  construction,  easy  draft  and 
speed  fi  tinp  tbem  for  our  he^vlpct  rutting. 


HORSE  COLLARS 

 AND  

SADDLERY  GOODS. 


Davis  &  Son's  Horse  Oollars  are 
not  filled  with  Self-Pulverizing 
Cork. 


The  U.  S.  Insp-ctor  of  Harness  Supplies  and  Horse 
Collars  selected  Davis  &  Son's  make— both  harness  »nd 
c(  Hare.  And  po  will  all  persons  who  want  a  solid, 
broid-faced,  smooth  cellar  which  Hoes  not  pinch  the 
ntcknorrol  about  unsteadily  for  three  months  b-tors 
it  settles  I  own  to  a  fl  tine  shape  or  Sft  tqmreh  back  on 
the  shoulder.  If  you  oant  a  collar  not  stuffed  with 
warts  buy  our  collar*,  as  all  other  makes  on  th's  coast 
are  wad  collars  All  wad  ttuffed  collars  flatten  down  in 
a  short  time  so  that  a  sweat  collar  is  neeaed  to  protect 
the  horse  from  the  wads  or  rop-s  of  straw.  Davis  & 
Son's  Collars  are  all  put  under  a  poweiful  shaper  or  press 
before  fio'sheH,  which  sol  difies  them  into  a  perfect 
shape,  which  allows  the  cellar  to  set  with  its  wh'  le  face 
acainst  the  shoulder.  When  a  wad-stuffed  collar  Ig 
br  ught  under  this  force  It  shows  the  od  wad- stuffed 
c  .liar  to  be  merely  a  Puff  Bill.  Send  or  bring  in  to  our 
factory  In  this  c  ty  any  collar  and  see  this  dc-e,  «Dd  see 
wh.it  a  Pan  Cake  >ou  have  been  tell  ni  to  the  poople  for 
collars.  Our  Boston  Team  long  straw  colla'S  have  no 
wadi.  Tne  Rod  of  our  Great  Machine  la  supplied  with 
small  teeth  on  Its  lower  surface  like  a  fine  saw.  It  picks 
up  and  carries  with  it  is  it  flies  through  the  i-traw  a  long 
straw  in  each  tooth,  all  of  which  are  deposited  in  the 
collar,  one  behind  the  other,  with  more  precision  and 
regularity  than  human  skill  could  ever  accomplish,  thug 
avoiding  all  lumps  and  wads,  not  even  two  straws  crest- 
ing each  other. 

NAME  ROOM. 

No  Oollars  on  this  Coast  or  else- 
where have  as  good  Bame 
Room  as  the  Davis  &  Son's 
Collar. 
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An  Ohio  Man 

Was  First 

to  report  that  his  P»ge  fence  had  outlived  the  Brst  set  of 
poets,  which  were  of  oak.  He  adds  that  he  has  now  sub- 
stituted Tennessee  Red  Cedar  and  his  fence  is  better 
than  when  rew  1  he  April  '  Hustler  "  gives  hia  report 
in  lull.   Send  for  free  copy. 

PAGE  W07EN  WIRE  FENCE  CO,.  Adrian,  licli. 


'Alpha"  hteain  'I'ui-binc. 


ALPHA  DE  LAVAL 

SEPASATOES. 

Capacity  up  to  3600  Iba. 

Belt  Power  and 
»te«m  Turbine. 

Comolete  Si'paration. 
Moat  Accehsible. 
Most  Durable. 

Send  for  Pamphlet. 

G.GWicltsoiiCo 

3  &  5  Front  Street, 

San  Frandeco. 
221  S.  Broadway, 

Los  Angeles. 
141  Fr^nt  Street, 
Portland. 
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S.A.X.E. 


First  Class  Threshing  Outfit 


F 


OR  PARTICULAR  <  inquire  ot  MRS.  A.  HOOK, 
Mountain,  View,  CalifoinU. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


April  29,  189S. 


General  Produce. 

Extra  choice  in  good  packagoa  fetch  an  advance  ou  top 
ouotatloM,  while  Tery  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
^notations.  April  26.  1893. 

BEANS  AKD  PEAS.      Foothill,    good  to 

B-vo  ctl  2  91  (S  3  00  I      choice  U  @  18c 

IStSrr:      ....  2  75  0  3  00;  BAGS, 
pi:  2  75  @  2  80  iStandardCalc  Grain, 

  ...  2  75  @  3  00  !      Spot  64  @  6ic 

STv ...  2  90  «  3  00  ' June*  July  deUvery  6j  (»  — 
Hm»n  White      2  85  &  2  85  Potatoes,  gunnies.. 14  @  16c 

L^ree  WUte      2  70  a  2  75  ,Wool.  3J  lb  30  - 

ifma  ..  3  20  @     -  Wool,  4  lb  38  ®  - 

Fid  PeM.bllt  eye  1  10  (a  1  65  I  HOPS. 

no  CTeTn     ..  .  2  00  (3  2  26  ;1892,  <alr   15  @  - 

b^mV  .:  ■ : : . .  4  50  @  5  60  iG.od  i?  w  - 

"V"-  -     „„,rn-oi>  Choice   18  @  — 

FLOrE. 


BUTTER, 
Oal..    poor  to 

fair,  lb  

Do  g'd  to  choice 
DoOiltedged... 
Do  Creamery... 
Do  do  Giltedge. 
Eastern,  ladle.. 
Oal.  Pickled.... 

Gal.  Keg    

Eaat'rn  Or-'am  y 

OHEEBE. 
Oal.  choice 

cream  

Oo  fair  to  good. 
Do  Giltedged.. 

Do  Skim  

Young  Amfrica 

EGGS. 
Cal.  "a«iB,"  doz  — 

Do  shaky   1" 

Do  candled....  19 

Do  chol;e   13 

Do  fresh  laid...  — 
Do  do  s'lcd  whte  — 
Do  selected 


16  <a 

16  @ 

17  @ 

17  & 
21  (d 
16  (g 
16  a 
15  @ 

18  (g 


11  & 

10  & 
13  O 

5  @ 

11  ® 


3  00 


Extra.clty  mills  3  90  @ 
Do  country  m'lB.3  90  <& 

Superflne  2  60  (S 

NUTS— Jobbing. 
le  iWaluuts,  hard 
i;  '  thell.  Cal.  lb.. 
\Q  |Do  soft  shell... 
19  Do  paper^hell . . 
Almonds,  sftsbl 

Paper  shell  

Hardshell  

11  BrazU   10 

_  Pecans,  small.. 

B4  Do  large   14  @ 

12  Peanuts   3if« 

Filberts   10  L 

Hickory   7  ® 

Chestnuts .     . . 

ONIONS. 

Sllverskin   2  00  @  3  00 

POTATOES. 
Rlrer  Reds..    .  1  25  @  1  40 
Early  Rose,  ctl.  )  40  (a  1  60 


Outside  prices  for  selected  ^"'''f  »-■,„  •■  •  }  §  J  S2 
large  eggs  and  Inside  prices  Do  do  Oregon..  1  60  f«  2  OO 

h"idfo  s^r-""*"  Sre'SJnBurhank  ?  II  1  I  So 
are  hard  to  smr  j.^^^^  choice  sell  for  more 

Bran,  ton  17  00®  17  50  imoney. 

FeedmeaL  25  00@  26  00  ,„    _  aTP^^^^^  la  r  « 

Ord  Barley. ...21  00C<t  23  00  gens.  doz......  «  ^  f  6  50 

„^i,,fl"'  '      oi  nno  n  no  Roosters,  old...  5  oO  M  6  50 

»TMe^. %  It  S§  :»rs-smaii:  I SS  h  SS 


6  50  I 


00 


Compressed  , . .  ?'  OO®  10  00  «  no  f2  7  no 

WheSt  perton.  S  00«      -  ^^^^g  DickV.::     So  f  9  M 

S:i!ttrd-do-.:  I  Tot  I  "oS  f^rl^rr  '  i ' 
K:-:::..JSS|i^tS— — 


19  (rt 
18  @ 

Do  dressed..  ..  19  (g  20 
All  kinds  of  poultry.  If  poor 
or  small,  sell  at  less  than 
quoted;  if  large  and  in  good 
condition,  they  sell  Cor  more 
than  quoted. 


OloTer   7  OOW  9  00 

Straw,  bale   36@  50 

GRAIN,  ETC. 

Barley,  feed,  ctl   80  @  

Do  good   82iM    

Do  choice   8'  ®  ~  ^'s  M„„v,.non  v™ 

Do  brewing          90  §  1  02J'"p°i?,Rtd  kIS 

DoOheTalier...   90  f  i  E?™J?f„  ^S,^ 

Do  do  Giltedge.  1  16  S  -  -  1  ,,  ° 

Buckwheat  1  76  I  2  00  I  tt"  ^"'i'S^J^iiyoNS® 

Com,  white....!  06  @  1  07J  PROVISIONS. 
Yellow,  large...  1  124@  116  Oal.  bacon. 

Do  small  1  I2ifa  1  15  |   heavy,  per  lb.     —  (g 

Oats,  milling...!  40  ^  I  60  Medium   13  @ 

Feed,  choice....!  40  S  1  45  LiKht   144® 

Do  good  1  3'i#  Lard   91® 

Do  fair  130(g  ,Cal  •m'k'd  beef.     10  @ 

Do  common....!  26   :Hams. Cal   15  (<i 

'    "  *po  Eastern   14i@ 

1  12i^  SEEDS. 

1  30  I  Alfalfa   10  & 

1  13  Clover,  Red. ...     15  @ 

iWhite   30  (<* 

Flaxseed   2I(* 

Shipping.cholcel  22li(a  1  25    Hemp   4}(S 

Off  Grades  1  05  #  1  I2J  1a,  brown   6  (« 

Sonora  1  20  ^  1  30  ,      HONEY- 1892  Crop 

WOOL.  White  cr.mb, 

Nevada,  per  lb....  16  @  ISc    2-lb  frame  

San    Joaquin    and  Do  do  1-Ib  f rame 

Southern,  {White  extracted 

year's  staple  10  &  13clAmher  do  

Short  Wools.  13  @  !6cjDark  do  

Do    do    very  poor  Beeswax,  lb  

Do,  and  shtinky  10  @  12d 


Surprise  1  .W  @ 

Black  feed  1  02i@ 

Gray  1  25  @ 

Rye  1  10  (g 

Wheat,  milling 
Gl'tedged. ....  1  30  (a 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Ohoioe  selected,  in  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
t^uotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
qnotatlODS.  April  26. 1S93. 

Umes;  Hex  ....  3  75  @  4  00  Parsnips,  otL...  I  00  @  1  25 

Do  Oal   76  @  1  OO  IPeppen,  dry,  lb      6  @  8 

Lemons,  box.  . .  2  00  la  3  50  ITumlps,  ctl..  ..  —  ^  !  00 
Do  Sicily  choice  4  50  ®  6  00  Oabha«».  "10  Ibe    65  (»  75 

Apples   35  (3     65  Garlic.     lb   li  &  2 

Do  Good   75  (»  1  25  Cauliflower   50  @  65 

Do  Extra  choice  1  60  @  2  00  Celery   50  «  60 

Persimmons          60  @  1  00  Mushrooms,^  lb 

Oranges,  pr  bx-  i  Do,  Common 


8  (a 

NaveT8,Ri"ver'de  3  00  0  2  25  iDo,  Button   12  @ 

-    -       -  •  _  .  _  ^ 

@ 


12 

_  15 

Do,  Butte  Co...     —  @     —  Tomatoes,  box. 
Heedl'g.River'de  1  25  ®  1  50  string  Beans. . .      8  @  10 

Do.  Fresno         1  25  @  1  50  Rhubarb,  bx.. . .     50  S  75 

Do.  Butte  Co. . .     —  @     —  Green  Peas   IJ@  3\ 

Extra  choice  fruit  for  special  Asparagus,  box.  t  ^  2  00 
purposes  sells  at  an  advance!  Oucumbers.  do?.  25  (a  65 
on  outside  quotations  New  Potatoes. .      Ikfa  3^ 

Beets,  sk   —  @    70  lArtichokes.  do>^    .Vl  @  60 

Carrots,  sk   4D  @    30  Eggplant,  n>....    16  @  20 

Okra,  di7,  lb....    15^  - 

Live  Stook. 

BEEF.  I  MUTTON. 

8t«U  ted.  6li0—  Wethers   6  O— 

Grass  ted,  extra  lEwea   6  0t— 


First  quality   6  i 

Second  quality  6  (£ 

Third  quality  Hi 

Bulls  and  thin  Cows..  .3  « 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  4  (J 

Do  Ught  6  6 

Dairy  6  i 


Do  Spring  7 

6  HOGS. 

I  6  iLlght,  V  lb,  cents  6i3— 

!—  .Medium  7  m~ 

Heavy  7  «- 

'6    Soft  6  ffl- 

!7    Feeder*  Siii— 

,7    Stock  noRi.  61(8- 

iDreaed  9i@I0 


"  The  Pacific  Coast  and  the  World." 

Under  the  above  title  the  "  Home  Knowledge 
and  Supply  Association  "  of  San  Francisco  has  re- 
cently issued  a  very  comprehensive  atlas,  which  it  is 
offering  to  present  to  all  who  become  members  of 
the  association.  Its  features  of  special  interest  to 
Californians  are  the  lar^e  township  maps  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  States,  showing  in  detail  all  that  is 
known  to  date  as  to  location  of  cities,  towns, 
postoffices,  rivers,  harbors,  railways,  telegraph  lines, 
steamboat  routes,  etc.  These  are  accompanied  by 
profuse  descriptive  matter  relating  to  the  popula- 


tion, growth  and  industrial  prosperity  of  this  region, 
including  many  statistics,  comparative  diagrams 
and  illustrations. 

The  work  contains  over  loo  pages  of  maps,  em- 
bracing 40  maps  ol  prominent  cities  of  the  world; 
also  numerous  ancient  historical,  biblical,  classical 
and  astronomical  charts,  as  well  as  everything  per- 
taining to  modern  geographical  knowledge. 

The  atlas  comprises  474  pages,  is  handsomely 
illustrated  and  bound,  and  is  so  lull  of  general  and 
valuable  information  that  it  shouM  find  a  welcome 
in  every  home  where  knowledge  and  intelligence  is 
prized.   

The  Secretary's  Column. 

{Continued  from  page  386  ) 

THE  CANVASS  SOUTH. 

State  Lecturer  Huffman  returned  on  Tues- 
day morning  by  steamer  from  Carpinteria, 
having  finished  his  southern  canvas.  Fa- 
vorable meetings  have  been  reported  at 
Watsonville  and  Hollister.  The  appoint- 
ment at  San  Lucas  was  unsuccessful. 

At  San  Antonia  a  rousing  meeting  was 
held  April  8th.  A  picnic  with  barbecue  was 
enjoyed  by  a  large  number.  An  open  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  afternoon  and  a  closed 
meeting  in  the  evening.  This  Grange  is  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  having  most  excel- 
lent and  active  leaders  and  a  faithful  body 
of  members.  There  is  also  prospects  of  a 
large  increase  of  husbandmen  and  matrons. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  building 
a  new  hall  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  in 
connection  with  a  schoolhouse  for  a  new  dis- 
trict. At  San  Marguerita,  April  nth.  Bro. 
Huffman  being  invited  to  attend  a  County 
Alliance  meeting  and  speak  for  the  Grange, 
gave  a  good  talk  as  to  the  benefits  of  re- 
form principles  in  general,  the  advantages 
of  the  Grange  and  what  the  Grange  has 
done. 

On  April  17th,  Bro.  Huffman,  in  com- 
panv  with  Past  Master  J.  V.  Websler,  met 
the  Grange  at  Arroyo  Grande.  The  Grange 
meeting  was  held  in  the  forenoon.  In  the 
afternoon  at  an  open  meeting  public  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  the  visiting 
brothers.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  be 
revived  in  this  Grange  jurisdiction,  notwith- 
standing its  location  in  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive Alliance  counties  in  the  State. 

Six  hours  after  arrival  at  Arroyo  Grande, 
Bro.  Huffman  was  obliged  to  leave  to  meet 
his  appointment  at  Carpinteria,  April  19th. 
This  Grange  held  a  closed  meeting  in  the 
morning  and  the  good  of  the  Order  was  dis- 
cussed. In  the  evening  Bro.  Huffman  ad- 
dressed an  open  meeting.  Arrangements 
were  then  made  for  another  open  meeting 
April  22d,  and  the  two  days  intervening 
were  occupied  by  a  house  to  house  canvass 
by  Bro.  Huffman,  accompanied  by  Past 
Master  Blood  and  Master  Cadwell,  respec- 
tively. An  increased  number  was  in  atten- 
dance at  the  second  meeting. 

While  the  trip  was  unsatisfactory  in  some 
places,  it  was  quite  favorable  in  others,  and 
hopes  are  indulged  in  that  good  seed  has  been 
sown  which  will  return  many  fold  in  the 
early  future.  It  would  seem  that  there 
should  be  new  Granges  organized  at  Long 
valley,  east  of  San  Lucas;  at  Montecello, 
near  Santa  Barbara,  and  several  other  lo- 
calities in  that  county. 


SPECIAL.  AHfUfOUirCEMEAT. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  Dr.  B. 
J.  Kendall  Co.,  publishers  of  "A  Treatise 
on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases,"  which  will 
enable  all  our  subscribers  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  that  valuable  work  free  by  sending  their 
address  (enclosing  a  two-cent  stamp  for 
mailing  same)  to  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall 
Co.,  Enosburgh  Falls,  Vt.  This  book 
is  now  recognized  as  standard  authority 
upon  all  diseases  of  the  horse,  as  its 
phenomenal  sale  attests,  over  four  million 
copies  having  been  sold  in  the  past  ten 
years,  a  sale  never  before  reached  by  any 
publication  in  the  same  period  of  time. 
We  feel  confident  that  our  patrons  will 
appreciate  the  work,  and  be  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  valuable  book. 

It  is  necessary  that  you  mention  this 
paper  in  sending  for  the  "  Treatise."  This 
offer  will  remain  open  for  only  a  short  time. 

To  Milk  Dealers. 

Call  and  see  oar  home-made  Sau  Francisco  Milk 
Wagons.  Guaranteed.  Prices  Low.  Bakkk  &  Hamilton, 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 


THE  DAIRYMAN  who  is  doing  business  for  Profit  must  use 
the  Imperial  Russian  Creaim  Separator.  This  machine  is 
Perfection.  The  Best  and  the  Cheapest  of  all.  No  Engine  and  No 
Engineer  required.  Simple  and  Safe.  If  you  do  Not  use  it  you  are 
Losing  Money  with  every  pound  of  milk.  Capacity  of  different 
sizes  from  500  to  2500  gallons  per  hour.  Duplicate  parts  of  old 
style  Sharpless  and  De  Laval  Separators  kept  on  hand.  Balancing 
Bowls  and  general  repairs  of  Separators  a  Specialty.  Send  for  Cata- 
logue to  A.  J.  Van  Drake,  Pac.  Coast  Agt.,  203  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 


Our  Agents. 


J.  C.  HoAQ— San  Francisco. 
K.  G  Bailky— San  Francisco. 
F.  D.  HoLMAN— <;alifornia. 
Geo.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 
Samtjbl  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Cal. 
A.  C.  Godfrey- Oregon. 

E.  H,  SctiAEFPLE— El  Dorado  and  Amador  Co'i. 

C.  E.  Robertson— Hnmboldt  Co. 

E.  R.  Jenkins,  Del  Norte  Co. 

T.  B.  Lx  SiKUR— Mendocino  and  Lake  counties. 


TREES!  TREES! 


IT  HAS  BEEN  DEMONSTRSTED  IN  THE  PAST  FEW 
years  by  the  large  number  of  trees  sold  by  ine  that 
nursery  stock  grown  on  the  river  bottom  o(  Sutter 
couutj  Is  far  superior  to  aiy  grown  in  the  State.  I  am 
prepared  to  supply  in  large  or  small  quantities: 

Bartlett  Pears,  Flnms  and  Primes 

On  Myrobolan  Plum  Roots. 

— ALSO  — 

Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Apple,  Almond 
Trees.  Etc. 

Special  Bates  on  Large  Order'. 
Send  for  Price  List  for  1S93-94. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysville,  Cal. 


Thomson's  Improved  Navel. 

I  have  for  sale  this  year  about  2000  Thomson's 
Navel  orange  trees,  one-year-old  bud,  three-year- 
old  roots.  In  fine  shape  for  planting  this  spring. 
Parties  iuteodlDg  to  purchase  trees,  who  cannot 
visit  the  orchard  and  see  said  oranges  growing 
on  trees,  may  receive  samples  by  mall  upon  ap- 
plication. I  have  DOW  about  20  trees  of  this 
variety  in  bearing, 

A.  O.  THOMSON,  Dasrte,  Gal. 


OLIVE_TREES. 

ALL  EIHDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  Ret  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES. 

ESTABUSHED  1869. 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Stock  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Flowering  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

The  Largest  and  Beet  Stock  of  Camellias, 
Azaleae  and  Uhododendrone,  conalst- 

Ing  of  the  Best  European  Soirte. 
Nurseries  at  Uillbrae.    Greenhouses  and  Office  and 

Salesyard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  S*d  Francisco. 

ADDRBM 

F.  LUDEMANN,  Paciflc  Nursery, 

Baker  &  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Fraoolsoo,  Oal. 

Send  for  Price  LisL 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 
By  Prof.  Edward 
J.  Wickson. 


C/ILlfOltlll/l  ^hliij^ 

A  practical,  explicit  and  compreheusive  book  embodying 
th«  experience  and  methods  of  hnodreda  of  euccesBful 
growers,  and  constituting  a  tnietworthy  guide  by  which  th  e 
inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  for  which 
f'alifornia  is  f*muus.  600  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  Prlce$3. 
Postpaid.  Send  for  circular.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  00. 
Publishers.  220  Market  Btreet.  Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 


JAPANESE  NURSERY, 

H.  YOSHIIKES,  Proprlfitor. 
Corner  10th  and  Wi'low  Sts  ,  near  the  16th  St.  Station, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Chrysanthemum  Novelties. 

New  and  Choice  Pelargoniums.  Carnations,  Roseb,  Palms, 
Camellias  and  all  kinds  o(  Japtnese  Plants  Send  for 
Catalosro'-. 

HIADQUABTEBS 

For  Hare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palme,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where.   Send  stamp  lor  new 
and  full  catalogue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 
KBA80NEB  BROS 
Oneoo,  Fla. 


ORANGE  TREES. 

Clean,  Well-Booted  Trees,  True  to  Name- 

MED.  SWEETS  AND  WASH.  NAVELS—  2Sc  to  $2,  $3  and  $5  each. 

CALIFORNIA  PAN  PALMS. 


Adapted  to  most  sections  of  the  State. 


60c  will  pay  for  a  good  epeclmen. 


Home.KrowB  Cltrna  Treea,  being;  secllmated,  will  aoccved  bett«r  than  Imported  atoek. 
land  are  worth  more  ibaa  forelffn.grrown  treea.  bat  yen  can  K*S 
4»ranse  and  Lemon  Treea  vroun  aft 

PENRYN,  PLACER  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA, 

For  I.ew  Honey  than  yon  pay  for  tbe  Imported  treea,  and  the  home-vrown  treea  are 
free  from  all  ■uaplclon  of  Inaeet  peata. 


ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES, 

PENBYN,  PLACER  COUNTT,  CAL.  MRS.  N.  M.  FRASBB,  Proprietor. 

FRED.  C.  MILES,  Manaser. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


AIM  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shmbs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnatioui, 

PLANTS   IN  QBBAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  0.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

];.ABOEST  AND   MOST  COMPLETE  STOOK  OF  FBVTT.  SHADE  AND  OBNAMBNTAI. 
TBEE8  OM  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Apples.  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry.  Also  Bne  stock  Olives,  Orangsa,  Lemons, 
Nut  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  UaKnolias,  Camellias,  Palms.    Large  stock  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Etc,  Etc, 


aRASS,  CLOVER,  VBOETABLB,  FLOWER  and  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS, Bto.  Bto 

Catalogrues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


April  29, 189:3k 
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ROBERT  BRAND  &  CO, 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

"Minnesota  CMef"  Tliresliers  and  Self-Feete. 

The  Most  Perfect  and  Economical  Grain  and 
Bean  Thresher  In  Use. 

A  full  line  of  SEPARATOR,  ENGINE  AND  HORSE-POWER  REPAIRS  AND 
EXTRAS  always  in  stock. 

Repairing  and  Machine  Work  of  all  descriptions. 

OFFICE,  FACTORY  AND  SALESROOMS: 

521,  523,  525  Third  Street,  Between  Washington  and  Clay, 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


The  Original  and  ONLY  GENUINE  BDCKEYE  MOWER. 

ALL  OTHER  SO-CALLED  BOCKEYB  MOWERS  ARE  IMITATIONS. 


-Isn't  It 
Jii  DaDiy. 


Wswiat 
It  is. 

All  yon  \m 
lo  do  to  k 
Convicced 
is  to 

Look  at  it. 


HIGH  SPEED 


414  Feet\  WRITE 
"     '  FOR 


BEWARE   OF  IMITATIONS. 
Ours  is  Ihe  Only  Genuine  Machine  Sold. 


It  EicelSi 

All  OtHers  for 

Lightness 
of  Draft. 

Simplicity. 

DuraMlily. 

More  Sold 

tMn  aiy  oilier 

Macliliie. 


America's  most  valuable  crop  is  not  wheat  or  corn, 
but  hay.  Hay-cutting  demands  the  best  mechanism. 
The  Buckeye  is  the  great  hay-maker  of  the  world.  It 
by  Lewis  Miller,  and  the  claims  of  all  other  persons 
and  invention  are  false  and  spurious. 


ASK  FOR 

THE 
ORIGINAL 
BUCKEYE 
MOWER 

AND 
TAKE  NO 
OTHER. 
IT  IS 
THE  BEST 
MOWER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 
EVERY  ONE 
SUARANTEED 


was  invented 
to  origination 


TRUMAN.  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Fresno. 


Here  You  Are--A  Full  Line  of  Haying  Tools. 
WHITELEY  TRICYCLE  MOWERS  „ 

with  Folding:  and  Floating  Gutter  Bar,  Antomatlc  Gear  Shifter,  fonnd  on  No  Other  Mower. 

WHITELEY  SELF-DUMP  SULKY  RAKES. 


MOLINE  SULKY  RAKES. 
BUCKEYE  REVOLVING  RAKES 


THE  0.  K.  TUBULAR  STEEL  PITMAN  HAY  PRESS. 


Fnll  Circle. 
All  Metal. 
Donble  Stroke. 


GoDtlnnoQS  Baler. 


THE    MOST   RAPID    BALER  MADE. 


ALLISON.  NEFF  &  CO  .  Southeast  Cor.  Market  and  Main  Sts.,  San  Francisco.  CaL 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQE, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOR  SEVENTT  -  FITB  DOI.I.ARS  THIS 
College  Inetructa  In  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Peomanahlp,  Drawing,  all  the 
Engllah  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
(or  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  hae 
ita  graduates  in  every  part  ol  the  State, 
lir  8iin>  FOR  CncvLii. 

E.  P.  HKALD,  Presldeot 

0.  8.  HALET,  Secretary, 


CALIFORNIA^^ 


f  you  want  to  Im  ow  about  Cal  ■  fomla 
1  and  the  Pacif  c  flrates,  send  for  the 
PACIFIC  RURAL.  PRK.H.i*. 
the  beet  Illustrated  and  Leading  Farming  and  Horticultural 
Weddy  of  the  Far  West.  Trial,  6O0  tot  3  mos.  Two  sami^le 
opplea,  lOo.  EstabUshad  1870.  DEWEY  PUBLISHINQCO.. 
Ilirilarkel8t.,ai. 


BROWNE'S 

PATENT 

Sqniml 
Exterminator. 


THIS  Is  an  apparatus  (or  burning 
straw  and  sulphur,  ana  also 
forces  the  fumes  down  their  holes, 
which  never  fails  to  kill.  I  will 
give  $100  In  esse  the  Exterminator 
does  not  k\U  ( f  properlv  applied) 
every  ground  tquirrei  that  its 
deathly  fumes  ome  in  contact 
with.  Thousands  are  in  use.  Price 
$3  00.    Send  for  circulars  to 

F.  K.  BROWNS, 
SO  8.  Main  St.,  Los  AngeleB. 


0.  H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(SacoessorB  (0  THOMSON  fc  EVANS), 

110  and  113  Beale  Street,  S.  V. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

and  aU  kinds  0(  UACHINERT. 


PAOIFIO  RURAL  PRESS  I 
Is  the  Largest  Illustrated  and  Leading  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  West. 
Established  1870.  Trial  Subscriptions,  60c  for 
8  mos.  or  $2.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWB7 
PUBLISHINO  CO.,  230  Market  Strbet,  San  rranclaoo. 


Coinini$$iop  fierchapt;. 


p.STEINHAGEN  &  C9 

fConnnission  Merchants] 


4nR  Si  4nR  nAvi<;  «i;t  <?  r 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AID  0IALIB8  ni  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Oreen  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advanoea  made  on  OonslKnmeDts. 
808  ft  310  Davli  St.,        San  Franoiioo, 

[P.  0.  Box  isse.] 
jrOoDilgnments  Solicited. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

BOl,  608,  606. 607  6t  600  Front  St. 


And  300  Washington  St., 


SAN  FRAN0I800. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUi:.TBT,S:OGS,OAMK,GBAIN,PBODUOB 
AND  WOOI.. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  Oallfomla  St.,  S.  F. 

Uembers  of  (he  San  Franolaeo  Produce  Exchangs, 


fVPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advanoas 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


[■BTABUSHU)  1861.) 

SEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Clay  Street  and  28  Oommerclal  Street 
Sa>  Fbanoisoo,  Cal. 
^-SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTT.-ffi» 


&L&NEDA  STEEL  WIND  HILL. 

10, 12  and  14  ft. 
Cheaper  than  any 
First-Class  Hill  In 
the  market. 
ETery  Ob* 
Onaranteed. 
No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  Id 
the  world. 

10-loot  Write 

12-fool   for 

14-fool  Prices 

Agent*  Wanted 

—  ADDRBSS— 


TROMAN 


Francisco  or  Fresao 


"DEAD 


LOCK"   GOPHER  TRAP. 

Simple,  Fffectlve. 

Double  Trigger,  "  Fish  Hook  " 
Jaws.  Show  this  cut  to  your 
dealer  end  take  no  other  trap. 

Price  25  cts.  each  or  $3.00  doz. 
delivered.    Sole  M'f'rs,  Ira  F. 

White 
&  Son, 
Pomona 
Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 

728  MABKBT  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISOO,  OAL 
Open  All  Tear. 
A,  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $2S;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
t2S;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  fio. 
ESTABLISHED  1864.  tT  Send  tor  circular 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 

Soda  and  Insecticide. 
T.  -^/sr.  ir  ^ojsLsoiNT  eti  oo.. 

Sole  Agents, 

He  6  MABKBT  ST..     -     San  Franoifloo 
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PACIFIC  RURAL'  PRESS, 


April  29,  1898 


The  important  and  very 
valuable  improvements  made, 
in  these  Stackers  and  Rakes, 
since  they  were  first  intro- 
duced on  this  Coast,  have 
rendered  this  advance  in  price 
necessary.  There  are  no  bet- 
ter machines  made 


Jackson's  Improved  "ECLIPSE"  Stacker  and  Loader. 


PRICE  OF  STACKER  AND  TWO  RAKES,  $245. 


BAKES   ABB  $60  BAOH. 


The  above  la  our  sttn-lard  Stacker  and  ie  an  improvement  on  all  othera,  aa  It  ia  lighter,  atronger  and  dumps  th  e 
h»v  at  any  desiied  height,  inpteid  ot  oarr\ing  it  all  up  o>er  iteell,  wlihiut  regard  to  height  ot  otack.  Tola  latter 
DOlDl  la  quite  imp  riant  in  stacking  in  windy  weather,  aa  with  the  "ECLIPSli"  the  hay  ii  only  rat-od  as  high  as 
n-ceesary  to  dump  it  on  the  stack,  and  it  is  not  scittered  by  the  wind.  The  uprighta  of  the  "(■'CLlPtlE"  ar«  made 
28  leet  liigd  and  this  ia  ae  long  as  tney  can  be  ahipped,  and  with  them  it  will  stack  nearly  or  quite  that  height;  but 
the  h-ight  iJ.  m»y  bo  made  to  stack  is  really  unlimited,  as  these  uprights  may  be  spliced  out  aa  high  aa  desired, 

This°mac'hine°i'rmade  under  the  "Acme"  and  Oliver  patents.     It  is  mounted  on  wheels,  and  will  bulli  a  stack 

^  ''wiih^t^'e  rakes  the  hay  ia  taken  frim  the  sw»th,  when  oured,  just  aa  left  by  the  mower,  or  from  the  03ck  or 
windrow  if  it  1»  desired  to  rake  it  btfore  It  i§  cured  sufficiently  to  stack;  and  when  the  Rake  Is  loaded  it  la  drhen 
to  the  Stacker  the  rake  t.  f  th  entering  betw  en  the  pit  bar  teeth:  the  hav  is  pressed  forw<rd  against  the  pitcher 
head  The  h'/r-ea  then  buk  the  Rake  off.  leav  n^  the  hay  in  a  ^omjao:  mass  up  in  the  pit  ^hcr,  and  return  to  the 
field  for  anothfr  load.  As  aoon  as  the  r  .ke  Is  "Ut  oi  the  wav  the  hors  •  attached  to  the  pit  jhor  rope  ia  started, 
elevatinL' the  l„ad  the  desired  height,  wheu  the  1  iteh-roi  e  is  pulled  and  th3  hay  is  dropped  In  the  center  of  'he 
stack,  tin  horse  is  bicked  up,  the  p.tchor  being  brought  back  to  the  ground  by  its  own  weight,  reaJy  for  another 

The  "KfLIPSE"  has  special  advantages  for  stacking  in  windy  weather,  and  for  lo»ding  hay,  etc.,  on  wagons. 
It  Itnmpa  the  load  at  aay  dealred  height,  from  6  to  25  (sot,  while  It  is  eaiily  moved,  quickly  set  and 

'"''Tnfs'piijciple  of  inaktng:  hav,  by  which  the  ex oenditure  of  mvnuil  Ubiir  is  reduced  to  a  m'nimum,  is  now 
almost'  too  well  known  to  need  mucli  description,  m  thesa  maoninea  are  now  in  the  hinds  ot  all  the  Urgent  farmeia 
and  hivo  proven  entiroly  saccesslul.  The  wor  is  "miking  hiy"  ars  uted  advisedly,  for  this  Sticker  and  Kake  do 
all  th"  worn  irom  the  tlmeihe  mower  (utx  the  hiv  until  it  l«  In  tb«i  iit«ck  or  on  the  wagan,  an^no 
other  machines  orimplements,  nor  the  expenditure  of  any  manual  labor,  is  either  rcqaired  or  even  detlrable. 


Jackson's  Improved"  Acme"  Rake  &  Buck  Combined. 

^  Does  the  work  of  all  other  Hay  or  Hirse  Rake^,  viz  ,  wire  rakes,  a  liky  rakes,  revolvins;  rake<,  bu~k  rakes  and 
"go>devils."  It  rakes  from  the  swaih,  and  leaves  tlie  hay  in  large  buuohes  at  ooce,  'equir>u£  uu  hand  work. 
One  man  hoii  two  h3ta  s  will  keep  ud  with  two  lu  iwara,  following  the  mower  a<  aoun  ae  tne  hay  is  wilted  enou.  h  to 
be  raked  clean  wirh  any  rake.  It  rakes  oleau»r  The  ba^  will  tU'C  quicker  without  bleaching  by  dew  or 
suo.    Very  large  b  inchrs  can  be  made  bv  puailng  from  two  to  eix  rak^luU  into  one. 

If  rakeJ  and  bunched  by  the  improved  "Ac  ue"  Kake,  the  hav  is  in  very  much  better  ahipe  to  reload  and  de- 
liver on  the  Stacker  '  venh  and  level  (loading  the  r^kes  all  itay  will  cany  to  the  stack),  and  apreadn  well  over  the 
stack,  stvln.'  labor  in  stacking,  because  It  has  n  >t  been  t»ngled.  aa  it  is  wnen  gathered  with  the  aulky  or  revolving 
rake.  Bear  In  mind  that  windrowiag  bay  with  a-  y  rake  1-  labor  ihrown  away,  and  is  detrimental  tu  the  neat  and 
moat  economical  working  of  the  "Acme   Hay-Harv eating  Machinery. 


THE  "MONARCH"  SWEEP  RAKE. 


-Makltacturku  Bv 


ACME  HARVESTEBJO.,  Peoria,  111. 

"MONABOH, '  KlQK  of  Bakes,  PaeeiCK 
TbrouRb  a  Gate. 


pfLXOjEi  seb. 

The  only  SWREP  RAKE  made  that  can  be  transported  from  farm  to  farm, 
through  gates  anywhere  a  farm  wagon  will  go.    Write  for  catalogue  giving  prices 


rom  OK  m>adaw  to  anothsi, 
full  Information. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 


(SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  CALIFORNIA  ) 


H.  O.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 


361-63-65-67-70-89  &  91 
El  Dorado St.,Stockton,Cal. 


THE    nvsT    PT'T.VF'RIZ''B    IN    THK    WORLD  I 

HORTICL'LTURISTS  AND  FARMERS.  TRY  IT 


Many  thousands  of  tli'tte 
machines  are  being  used  to 
dar  throughout  nearly  every 
graaS'growiug  country  of  the 
universe. 


SBNO    rOB   OATAI.OOUB8    AND  CIBCULAB 

OF    ALL   ARTICLES    HEREIN  SHOWN. 


WHY    IT    IS    THE    BIST   BAKE    IN    THK  WKLD. 

It  has  our  sled-runner  tooth  to  proven*  scratob'nB,  It  has  no  Jar  on  the  thilla  In  f  umptng  lU  IhJita 
work  aSf r^ly  « "hose  on  a  carriage.    It.  OfClllatlng  cleaner  keeps  rh.  hsy  from 

out  into  the  wheel..  The  oscillating  cleaner  » JtT«V°,*-MfJ'rie&-J ''n^  Jhl^t  TT.S'^.^TS 
ralae  the  cleaner  arma  by  preaajng  on  the  lever  with  hU  foot  while  sittJag  on  the  a««t.  The  take,  all  in 
all  ia  better  and  will  give  better  aatlafaotion  than  any  other  rake. 


SPRAYING  FOR  CODLIN  MOTH. 


f^^EMISTRY  OF  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS. 


Vol.  XLV.  No.  18. 


SAN  FRANOISOO.  SATURDAY.  MAY  6.  1893. 


THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Omce,  22U  Market  St. 


Hawaiian  Scenes. 


Interest  in  Hawaiian  affairs  is  held  somewhat  in  abey- 
ance while  Mr.  Cleveland  is  cautiously  pursuing  his  inves- 
tigation into  the  inmost  moving  of  the  Kanaka  mind.  He 
evidently  does  not  believe  in  acquiring 
queens  as  William  the  Oonquerer  gained 
his,  but  is  proceeding  with  such  sublime 
respect  in  his  wooing  that  we  fear  the 
dusky  belle  may  doubt  whether  she  is 
wanted  or  not,  and  the  production  of 
such  an  impression  is  usually,  we  believe, 
the  rival's  opportunity.    However,  we 
do  not  intend  to  proceed  politically;  if 
we  don't  get  the  islands  we  have  done 
much  to  enable  us  to  claim  that  we  did 
not  want  them. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  on 
this  page  two  views  of  Hawaiian  scenery 
which  depart  somewhat  from  the  usual 
type  in  that  they  show  signs  neither  of  a 
cocoanut  palm  nor  a  volcano.  They  ex- 
hibit two  distinct  phases  of  coast  scenery, 
the  broad,  low  beach  made  famous  by 
the  wonderful  water-sports  of  the  island- 
ers and  the  rocky  cove  where  the  restless 
waves  dash  unceasingly  upon  unyielding 
barriers.  The  engravings  are  of  excep- 
tional excellence  and  are  a  part  of  a 
series  made  by  the  Overland  Monthly  to 
illustrate  its  timely  articles  upon  island 
affairs  brought  out  just  at  the  time  that 
the  subject  commanded  most  attention 
from  American  readers.  The  pictures 
are  appropriate  to  the  outing  season 
and  will  win  admiration  from  all  who 
have  not  set  their  minds  resolutely 
upon  Pullman  cars  and  Chicago  cara- 
yansaries. 


papers,  detailing  the  vast  benefit  to  be  derived  from  its 
use,  and  ofiFering  to  send  the  recipe  to  any  inquirer.  This 
is  the  salicylic  acid  swindle  which  the  Eural  Press  ex- 
posed last  year.  It  is  a  fraud,  huge,  deliberate,  shame- 
less, and  without  a  redeeming  feature.    Its  promoters 


to  an  asylum  for  the  demented,  now  has  a  word  to  say. 
He  is  a  Pomona  man.  He  says  he  received  $400  an  acre 
for  his  little  orchard,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  profit. 
He  reads  the  newspapers,  and  he  felt  sure  low  prices 
would  rule  this  year  in  view  of  probable  enormous  pro- 
duction. So  he  rises  to  inquire  if  the 
growers  who  wanted  $3  a  box  did  not 
expect  too  much  ? 


ONOMEA   CAVE,  HAWAII. 


Phylloxera  has  been  discovered 
in  an  old  Orange  county  vineyard,  the 
property  of  Fred  Rohrs,  near  the  city 
of  Santa  Ana.  The  local  riticultural 
commissioners  sent  samples  of  the 
roots  to  C.  J.  Wetmore  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, chief  Executive  officer  of  the 
State  commission,  who,  after  a 
thorough  examination  telegraphed 
that  he  had  found  phylloxera.  The 
infected  vines  have,  however,  been 
pulled  up  and  burned  on  the  spot.  It 
is  a  fact,  also,  that  the  destrucive 
pests  have  recently  continued  their 
inroads  upon  vineyards  in  the  valleys 
north  of  the  bay,  reaching  places 
which  had  heretofore  escaped  inva- 
sion. One  vineyardist  informs  the 
Rural  Pbess  that,  when  he  found 
the  phylloxera  on  a  few  of  his  vines, 
he  pulled  up  his  entire  vineyard  and 
planted  it  to  prunes.  It  was  a  case  of 
Hobson's  choice — destruction,  or  re- 
sistant vines;  and  he  compromised  on 
prunes.  Others  have  taken  the  same 
course  and  the  vineyard  area  has  been  considerably  re 
duced  by  the  recourse  to  orchard  planting. 


In  his  letter  to  the  Rural  Press,  pub- 
lished this  issue,  Mr.  B.  F.  Waiton  takes 
emphatic  ground  against  the  practice  of 
double-cropping,  and  maintains  that  an 
orchardist  must  do  one  thing  or  the 
other — grow  fruit,  or  grow  vegetables. 
He  cannot  do  both  at  the  same  time  in 
the  same  place  and  not  suffer  severely 
sooner  or  later.  In  opposition  to  Mr. 
Walton's  views  and  experience,  however, 
is  the  method  of  the  Cutting  Packing 
Company,  which  proposes  to  make  a 
great  fruit  ranch  out  of  the  Isaac  True 
place,  near  Napa,  in  all  475  acres,  440  of 
which  are  a',  the  present  time  in  young 
orchard,  largely  apricots,  peaches  and 
cherries.  Three  hundred  acres  are  also 
to  be  devoted  to  tomatoes  and  75  to  peas. 
The  packing  company  seems  to  have  no 
fear  of  results.  After  all,  the  differences 
of  the  recent  numerous  contributors  lo 
the  Rural  Press  on  this  interesting 
subject  are  not  irreconcilable.  There  is 
in  fact  a  fairly  general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  double-cropping  is  profitr 
able  until  the  fourth  year  of  the  young 
orchard;  thereafter  the  practice  as  in- 
jurious and  unprofitable. 


Reports  from  southern  California 
are  to  the  effect  that  there  has  been  a 
smaller  number  of  new  orange 
orchards  set  out  this  season  than  any 
similar  period  in  three  years,  but 
never  before  has  there  been  such  a 
general  planting  of  lemons.  In  some 
localities  the  acreage  of  lemons  has 
been  increased  five-fold  during  the 
past  few  months.  Deciduous  fruit 
plantings  have  been  heavier  than  in 
any  season  in  six  or  seven  years. 
Prune  and  apricot  orchards  have  been 
set  out  where  hitherto  barley  grew. 

The  farmer  who  is  turning  his 
grain  into  hogs  is  becoming  quite 
numerous  in  the  land.  Barley  is  one 
of  the  best  fatteners  in  the  world,  if 
not  the  best.  The  celebrated  Weit- 
fjhalia  hams  are  said  to  be  cut  from 
hogs  reared  upon  green  feed  and  fat- 
tened on  ground  barley,  mixed  with 
water  and  allowed  to  sour  just  a  litile. 


Thb  "California  cold  process  for  storing  fruits"  is  re- 
ceiving extensive  advertisement  throughout  the  East  by 
means  of  letters  sent  apparently  by  farniers'  wives  to  news- 


DIMOND   HEAD  AND   WAIKIKI  BEACH. 

make  money  by  preying  upon  the  unsuspecting  and  in- 
nocent.   They  should  be  punished. 


The  southern  California  orange-grower  who  in  De- 
cember sold  his  coming  crop  for  $2  a  box,  and  who  was 
thought  by  some  to  be  rapidly  fitting  himself  for  entrance 


The  first  shipment  of  cherries  this 
season  is  reported  by  the  Sacramento 
River  Fruit  Co.,  of  Walnut  Grove. 
A  box  of  luscious  fruit  was  forwarded  last  Monday  to  the 
Duke  of  Veragua,  the  illustrious  descendant  of  Columbus, 
now  a  guest  of  the  United  States  at  the  Chicago  fair.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  his  eojoyment  of  the  California  fruit 
will  give  the  distinguished  Duke  added  cause  for  congrat- 
ulation that  Columbus  insisted  on  finding  America  I 
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By  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co. 

OjiKt,  220  Market  St.;  Elevator,  12  JhMU  St.,  San  Franoiteo.,  Col. 

ANsnAi.  SUBacRiPTION  Eatb  Thrkk  DOLLAK8  a  year.  While  this  noUoe 
■ppous,  kU  wb«riber»p«ying  »3  in  MlT»nce  wlU  reoelTe  15  month,  (one  ye«. 
ISdUwJekB)  credit,  »!  In  »dT»noe.  10  months.   For  «1  In  .d«nce.  fiTe 

month*.    Tri»l  iubMriptlon*  (or  twelve  weeki,  paid  In  »dT»nce,  e«h  50  oenU. 
ADVEBTIBING  RATES. 

I  Week,   t  Month.   3  Xontlu.  I  Tear. 
Per  Line  («.t«)   ».26        *.-^  * 

orli°oS^™::::::::::::::::::::::  1:S  il:^ 

Larue  adiertisementa  at  faTorablc  rates.  Spedal  or  reading  notices,  le^ 
a-lTertisements,  notlcee  appeariuK  In  aitraordlnary  type,  or  In  particular  paru 
of  the  paper,  at  special  rates.   Four  Insertions  are  rated  in  a  month.  

Our  latest  forms  go  to  press  Wednesday  evening. 

Registered  at  8.  F.  Port  OUloe  as  seoond-claas  mall  matter^  

Any  subscriber  sending  an  Inquiry  on  any  subject  to  the  Rural  Fsps,  with 
a  Dostane  stamp,  will  receire  a  reply,  either  through  the  columns  of  the  paper 
or  by  personal  Irtter.   The  answer  wlU  be  glren  as  promptly  as  practicable. 

ALrBBP  HOLM  AW  General  Manager 

San  Francisco,  May  6,  1893. 
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The  Week. 


People  are  just  aa  anxious  now  for  a  little  more  rain  as 
they  were  in  March  for  less  of  it.  The  heavy  downpours 
and  the  soaking  overflows  gave  much  puddled  soil  and 
large  areas  of  grain  and  hay  on  heavy  soil  are  now  baking 
into  a  crust  which  interferes  with  their  proper  growth. 
Evaporation,  too,  from  such  a  hard  surface  is  rapid,  and  new 
moistening  is  needed  to  maintain  the  growth  of  feed. 
Though  the  season's  aggregate  rainfall  is  ample,  the  dis- 
tribution has  not  been  according  to  our  notion  and  if  the 
weather  clerk  hopes  to  improve  his  record  this  year  he 
must  not  much  longer  delay.  The  upper  half  of  the  State 
has  had  a  few  showers  this  week;  they  should  go  further^ 

The  graduation  days  at  the  schools  and  colleges  are  at 
hand.  The  Stat<>  University  this  year  will  hold  its  com- 
mencement on  May  17th,  about  six  weeks  earlier  than 
usual,  for  a  new  division  of  the  year  aow  prevails. 

The  progress  of  the  season  and  at  the  same  time  its 
dilatoriness  i-i  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  first  carload  of 
cherries  went  forward  this  week.  Fruit  thus  might  be 
counted  all  the  way  from  two  weeks  to  a  month  late  this 
year  and  not  much  hastening  weather  has  yet  come  along. 

The  Fralt  Prospect. 

So  far  as  can  be  determined  at  this  time,  fruits  of  Cali- 
fornia will  yield  most  abundantly  for  1893.  Reports  from 
various  parts  of  the  State  indicate  that  orchard  fruits  are 
in  good  condition,  except  apricots,  for  which  the  outlook 
as  to  aggregate  yield  is  poor  in  nearly  all  sections,  though 
of  course  the  fruit  will  be  exceptionally  large  and  fine. 
Reports  as  to  prunes  are  uniformly  favorable  and  the  pros- 
pect is  that  the  best  previous  record  of  output  will  be  dis- 
tanced. Pears  will  yield  well  and  peaches  are  somewhat 
uneven,  though  on  the  whole  the  prospect  is  good.  Gurl 
leaf  is  complained  of  in  places.  Raisin  vineyards  are  in 
very  good  condition,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  an 
unusually  heavy  output  in  this  line.  Cherries  will  do  well. 
All  crops  are  late  owing  to  the  continued  unfavorable 
weather. 

The  probable  enormous  excess  in  some  lines  of  fruit, 
particularly  prunes,  emphasizes  the  need  of  cautious  and 
economical  methods  of  fruit  marketing.  While  we  see  no 
reason  to  anticipate  such  overproduction  that  the  market 


will  be  glutted,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  high  prices, 
such  as  prevailed  last  season,  will  not  be  secured  in  1893. 
At  the  same  time  we  may  hope  for  and  fairly  count  on  a  fair 
margin  of  profit  in  prunes  as  well  as  in  other  lines.  But 
inteUigent  co-operation  is  the  need  of  the  hour. 


May  Flowers. 

The  picnic  belt  of  May  Ist  has  been  successfully  tra- 
versed, and  we  are  in  the  region  of  flower  shows  and  floral 
festivals.  We  take  it  these  two  things  have  different  signifi- 
cances, and  if  we  err  in  definition  we  court  correction. 
The  "  flower  show  "  may  be  said  to  mean  the  exhibition 
where  the  flowers  are  displayed  for  their  own  excellence 
and  the  income  of  the  show  goes  to  the  exhibitors  as  re- 
wards of  merit  Such  a  show  islield  in  accordance  with 
published  rules,  and  is  divided  into  classes  according  to 
botanical  or  floricultural  standards  of  classification.  The 
"floral  festival  "  ia  an  aff"air  in  which  the  flowers  are  but 
lightly  regarded  for  their  own  sakes,  but  rather  as  decora- 
tive material  to  produce  attractive  effects,  and  are  joined 
with  social  and  literary  attractions  for,the  express  purpose 
of  massing  funds  for  charitable  purposes  or  merely  to  meet 
the  cost  of  the  great  event,  the  ultimate  reward  of  effort  to 
be  found  in  social  enjoyment  or  in  spreading  the  fame  of  a 
delightful  region.  Sometimes  the  flower  show  and  the 
flower  festival  are  combined  in  one  event,  as  was  the  case 
last  month  at  Santa  Barbara,  where  the  flower  show  was 
held  lor  a  day  in  the  pavilion,  and  awards  made  on  cul- 
ture points,  while  the  flower  festival  continued  three  days 
thereafter,  with  floral  processions,  battles,  games,  etc.,  and 
culminated  with  a  floral  ball. 

A  floral  festival  is  in  progress  this  week  in  Santa  Cruz 
under  the  auspices  of  the  ladies'  aid  societies.  The  large 
pavilion  is  transformed  into  a  region  of  booths  represent- 
ing all  popular  notions  from  Columbus  to  Hawaii.  The 
floral  decorations  are  of  the  finest,  for  Santa  Cruz  is  un- 
excelled as  a  flower  region,  and  the  city  welcomes  visitors 
at  a  railway  station  surrounded  with  flower  beds — a  bit  of 
cirility  and  hospitality  which  too  few  towns  take  the 
trouble  to  put  forth.  The  success  of  the  festival  is  as- 
sured; for  several  years  notable  successes  have  been  at- 
tained in  this  line. 

There  is  also  in  progress  this  week  the  first  flower  show 
of  the  Santa  Olara  County  Floral  Society.  It  is  held  in 
Turn  Verein  Hall  and  is  chiefly  conducted  by  the  ladies 
who,  in  this  as  in  our  other  floral  societies,  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  the  membership.  The  San  Jose  people 
know  how  to  use  flowers  effectively,  and  now  that  they 
have  organized  a  society  to  hold  systematic  exhibitions, 
very  gratifying  results  may  fairly  be  expected. 

The  two  greatest  flower  shows  of  the  bay  region  will 
come  next  week  and  the  week  after.  In  Oakland  the  rose 
show  will  open  on  May  10th  and  continue  through  the 
week  in  the  Mills  Tabernacle.  Entries  for  exhibition  are 
large,  and  a  notable  display  is  assured.  The  State  Floral 
Society  will  hold  its  ninth  semi-annual  flower  show  in  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  in  this  city  beginning  Wednesday, 
May  17th,  and  continuing  four  days.  A  very  large  amount 
is  offered  in  premiums  both  in  professional  and  amateur 
classes.  The  shows  of  the  State  Floral  Society  are  the 
greatest  fully  classified  exhibitions  held  on  this  coast,  and 
are  on  a  par  at  least  with  the  shows  of  the  large  Eastern 
cities.  All  who  wish  to  educate  themselves  in  floral  ex- 
cellence, and  to  learn  the  varieties  most  satisfactory  on 
this  coast,  should  visit  the  displays  during  the  third  week 
of  May. 

The  Chemistry  of  Oar  Fruits. 

We  give  much  space  this  week  to  the  results  of  a  chem- 
ical examination  of  several  leading  California  fruits  which 
is  in  progress  in  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  State 
University.  During  the  last  year  there  have  been  three 
similar  publications  from  the  University;  one  relating  to 
citrus  fruits,  another  to  peaches,  prunes  and  apricots,  and 
the  bulletin  we  publish  this  week  is  supplementary  to  the 
earlier  one  on  stone  fruits,  including  a  greater  number  of 
analyses  and  representing  a  greater  area  of  the  State. 
These  investigations  comprise  the  fullest  chemical  investi- 
gation of  fruits  thus  far  undertaken  in  this  country  and, 
in  addition  to  their  horticultural  value,  are  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  science. 

It  is  of  course  the  industrial  value  of  the  results  which 
has  impelled  the  Experiment  Station  to  the  investigation. 
To  know  what  are  actually  the  contents  of  our  fruits  is  of 
the  greatest  practical  importance.  First,  it  is  desirable  to 
know  what  elements  the  tree  chiefly  employs  in  perfecting 
its  fruit,  for  it  is  these  elements  which  will  soonest  need 
replacing  in  the  orchard  soil.  Thus  a  knowledge  of  what 
the  grower  is  really  shipping  away  from  his  orchard  car- 
ries with  it  a  suggestion  of  what  he  should  bring  to  it  as 
a  compensation,  and  intelligent  fertilization  becomes  pos- 
sible. Again,  the  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  fruit 
shows  the  relative  proportions  of  nutritive  matters  and  in- 


dicates its  value  as  human  food.  Still  farther,  the  propor- 
tion of  different  substances  indicates  its  curing  properties, 
including  both  its  action  upon  the  palate  and  its  amount 
of  waste,  and  it  also  furnishes  an  index  of  the  net  nutritive 
contents  of  each  variety  which  comes  under  examination. 
These  and  other  factors  enter  into  a  numberless  list  of 
calculations  of  the  desirability  of  the  varieties  which  will 
be  made  from  the  several  points  of  view  of  the  grower,  the 
drier  and  packer  and  the  consumer,  and  may  be  truly  said 
to  lis  at  the  foundation  of  correct  notions  of  the  different 
kinds  of  fruits. 

These  investigations  have  been  undertaken  in  answer  to 
the  frequent  requests  of  California  fruitmen  for  exact  lo- 
cal information  of  this  kind.  There  are  many  fruit 
analyses  in  European  chemical  archives,  but  they  will 
not  properly  represent  fruits  grown  under  the  vastly  better 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  which  exbt  in  this  State. 
As  our  own  examinations  multiply,  and  it  is  intended  to 
continue  such  work  for  several  years,  it  will  be  possible  to 
arrange  comparative  tables  of  European,  Eastern  and 
Californian  analyses  and  this  will  show  indisputably  their 
inter-relations.  Such  comparisons,  with  data  now  available, 
show  the  superiority  of  our  fruits,  but  it  it  just  as  well  to 
multiply  evidence  before  making  out  the  case  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world. 

We  trust  these  remarks  may  draw  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  bulletin  on  another  page.  It  has  a  mazy 
look  and  its  serried  columns  of  figures  may  seem  less  juicy 
than  the  headlines  indicate,  and  yet  one  who  studies  care- 
fully the  percentages  of  the  different  components  of  the 
fruits  and  compares  them  throughout  according  to  the 
figures  given,  will  clearly  see  why  certain  fruits  are  best 
for  the  uses  for  which  experience  has  selected  them  and 
tha  degrees  in  which  these  values  are  great  or  small  in 
the  different  varieties.  The  text  of  the  bulletin  aims  to 
present  the  most  obvious  deductions  to  be  made  from  the 
examination  of  each  class  of  fruits,  and,  in  individual  vari- 
eties, the  description  of  the  fruit,  the  soil,  and  in  some 
cases  the  method  of  cultivation  followed.  The  fruit- 
grower should  preserve  the  publication  for  future  refer- 
ence, as  he  will  find  it  of  permanent  value. 


We  print  on  page  397  the  chief  transactions  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  in  this  city  last 
week,  including  the  full  text  of  the  annual  address  of 
President  Cooper.  The  president  looked  upon  the  disaf- 
fection toward  the  board  and  its  work,  which  has  been 
loudly  manifested  in  Los  Angeles  county,  as  a  very  serious 
matter  and  naturally  concluded  that  those  working  under 
appointment  of  the  board  and  at  the  same  time  opposing 
its  measures  should  be  put  beyond  the  pale  of  the  board's 
authority.  Probably  no  other  conclusion  could  be  reached 
when  the  offense  seemed  so  heinous.  We  regret,  however, 
that  a  lighter  construction  could  not  be  placed  upon 
the  action  of  the  local  commissioners  and  their  services  re- 
tained. This  was  probably  impossible  for  the  members 
unanimously  voted  to  clear  the  skirts  of  the  board  of  the 
malcontents.  We  fear  the  matter  may  stir  up  new  strife 
but  we  hope  not.  Practical  fruit-growers  and  those  who 
disinterestedly  look  for  the  advancement  of  our  fruit  in- 
terests, should  do  everything  in  their  power,  not  to  per- 
petuate conflict,  but  to  strengthen  the  board  in  every  pos- 
sible way  that  the  public  money  may  be  wisely  and  effect- 
ively expended. 

By  a  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  the  existence  of  the 
State  Board  of  Forestry  was  terminated  and  the  property 
thereof  turned  over  to  the  State  University.  We  believe 
this  property  consists  solely  of  the  two  forestry  stations  at 
Santa  Monica  and  Chico.  A  small  appropriation  was 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  these  stations  by  the  Uni- 
versity— enough,  we  imagine,  to  keep  the  trees  cultivated 
and  to  extend  the  plantings  so  as  to  embrace  larger  col- 
lections of  trees.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  forestry  stations 
will  be  included  in  the  University's  list  of  local  establish- 
ments, governed,  inspected  and  reported  upon  as  the 
other  stations  are.  This  will  make  the  results  of  the 
plantings  generally  available  for  the  guidance  of  planters 
of  forests  and  ornamental  grounds,  so  far  as  they  go.  This 
is  a  fortunate  solution  of  the  question,  for  it  was  feared 
that,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry 
those  two  tracts  of  land  might  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  along  with  the  other  junk  which  remains  from 
a  legislative  session.  We  shall  probably  be  able  to  speak 
more  definitely  regarding  the  future  of  the  stations 
later  on.   

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Santa  Clara  valley 
will  be  gridironed  with  electric  railroads.  Population  is 
already  thick  enough  to  justify  a  beginning.  Before  many 
months  we  expect  to  see  the  electric  "horse"  flying  through 
the  shaded  groves  and  fruitful  fields  of  the  valley.  Elec- 
tric roads  can  be  made  carriers  of  freight  just  as  well  as 
passengers.  The  trolly  belong**  in  the  country  just  as  much 
as  in  the  city. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  has  oc- 
cupied a  large  share  of  the  public  attention  during  the 
past  week.  The  ceremonies  began  at  Hampton  Roads  on 
the  IVirginia  coast,  (where  thirty-nine  war-ships,  repre- 
senting nearly  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  had 
previously  assembled)  with  a  grand  naval  review  which 
was  witnessed  by  two  hundred  thousand  people.  From 
there  the  ships  steamed  to  New  York  harbor  where  there 
was  another  marine  pageant  witnessed  by  a  million  people. 
On  the  following  day  (Thursday)  there  was  a  processsion 
in  New  York  Oity  in  which  the  crews  of  the  warships  took 
part,  and'a  banquet  and  ball  in  the  evening.  Throughout 
the  week  the  weather  was  bad,  but,  nevertheless,  the  cele- 
bration is  said  to  have  been  a  splendid  success. 

At  this  distance,  in  spite  of  the  columns  upon  columns 
of  enthusiasm  telegraphed  to  our  daily  papers,  the  pro- 
ceedings look  tame.  Just  what  there  is  in  the  booming 
of  heavy  guns,  in  a  general  interchange  of  civilities  be- 
tween naval  officers  and  foreigu  grandees,  and  io  a  general 
walk-around  of  ships — all  away  from  shore  and  half  ob- 
scured by  rain — to  entertain  rational  human  beings  we  fail 
to  see,  but  the  fact  remains  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  looked  or  tried  to  look  on,  that  they  shouted  them- 
selves hoarse,  and  that  they  were  united  in  the  judgment 
that  nothing  like  it  had  ever  occurred  before.  It  is  a 
splendid  eridence  of  the  strength  of  American  imagina- 
tion and  the  fervor  of  American  patriotism. 

The  cost  of  this  demonstration  was  enormous.  First  and 
last  it  will  take  three  or  four  millions  of  dollars  from 
Uncle  Sam's  pockets.  Whether  or  not  the  game  is  v-orth 
the  candle  we  very  seriously  question.  We  cannot  see 
that  such  doings  add  to  the  strength  or  dignity  of  the 
nation,  that  they  yield  anything  in  the  way  of  material 
benefit  or  that  they  teach  anything  in  particular.  In  spite 
of  all  the  talk  about  promoting  international  fellowship  and 
bringing  about  the  reign  of  universal  peace,  we  can  butfeel 
that  the  whole  business  is  very  useless  and  very  silly  and 
that  it  is  a  sad  waste  of  public  money. 


On  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  the  President,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  the  foreign  grandees  and  the  military 
and  naval  officials  went  to  Chicago,  and  on  Monday  the 
great  fair  was  formally  opened.  Here  again  it  rained, 
and  the  fair  grounds  were  half  flooded  and  unspeakably 
muddy,  but  this  did  not  prevent  half  a  million  people 
from  being  on  hand.  The  clouds  cleared  away  toward 
midday,  and  the  ceremonies  were  held  in  the  open  air. 
There  was  a  splendid  assemblage  of  notables,  including 
the  Spanish  Duke  of  Veragua,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Co- 
lumbus, who  is  the  guest  of  the  American  government. 
Mr.  Cleveland  delivered  the  formal  address,  which  was 
admirable,  both  in  its  matter  and  in  its  brevity.    He  said : 

I  am  here  to  join  my  fellow-citizens  in  congratulations  which 
befit  this  occasion.  Surrounded  by  the  stupendous  results  of 
American  enterprise  and  activity,  and  in  view  of  the  magnifi- 
cent evidences  of  American  skill  and  intelligence,  we  need  not 
fear  these  congratulations  will  be  exaggerated. 

We  stand  to-day  in  the  presence  of  the  oldest  nations  in  the 
world  and  point  to  the  great  achievements  we  here  exhibit, 
asking  no  allowance  on  the  score  of  youth.  The  enthusiasm 
with  whic^  we  contemplate  our  work  intensifies  the  warmth  of 
greeting  we  extend  to  those  who  have  come  from  foreign  lands 
to  illustrate  with  us  the  growth  and  progress  of  human  en- 
deavor in  the  direction  of  a  higher  civilization. 

We,  who  believe  popular  education  and  the  stimulation  of 
the  best  impulses  of  our  citizens  lead  the  way  to  the  realization 
of  the  proud  national  destiny  which  our  faith  promises,  gladly 
welcome  the  opportunity  here  afforded  to  us  to  see  the  results 
accomplished  by  eflForts  which  have  been  exerted  longer  than 
ours  in  the  field  of  man's  improvements,  while  in  appreciative 
return  we  exhibit  the  unparalled  advancement  and  the  won- 
derful accomplishment  of  a  young  nation,  and  present  the  tri- 
umphs of  a  vigorous,  self-reliant  and  independent  people. 

We  have  built  these  splendid  edifices,  but  we  have  also  built 
a  magnificent  fabric  of  popular  government,  whose  grand  pro- 
portions are  seen  throughout  the  world.  We  have  made,  and 
here  gathered  together,  objects  of  use  and  beauty,  the  products 
of  American  skill  and  invention.  We  have  also  made  men 
who  rule  themselves.  It  is  an  exalted  mission  in  which  we 
and  our  guests  from  other  lands  are  engaged  as  we  co-operate 
in  the  inauguration  of  an  enterprise  devoted  to  human  enlight- 
enment; and  in  the  undertaking  we  here  enter  upon  we  ex- 
emplify in  the  noblest  sense  the  brotherhood  of  nations. 

Let  us  bold  fast  to  the  meaning  that  underlies  this  ceremony, 
and  let  us  not  lose  the  impressiveness  of  this  moment.  As  by 
a  touch  the  machinery  that  gives  life  to  this  vast  exposition  is 
now  set  in  motion,  so  at  the  same  instant  let  our  hopes  and 
aspirations  awaken  forces  which  in  all  times  to  come  shall  in- 
fluence the  welfare,  dignity  and  freedom  of  mankind. 

We  print  this  speech  in  full  because  it  is  worth  every- 
body's reading.  It  emphasizes  in  the  fewest  words  the  real 
significance  of  the  fair. 

The  President  ceased  speaking  at  ten  minutes  past 
noon.  He  paused  a  moment,  then  he  grasped  the  electric 
button  and  pressed  it  firmly.  Instantly  the  veil  fell  from 
the  enormous  golden  statute  of  Liberty  at  the  entrance  of 
the  lagoon,  a  hundred  fountains  spread  their  jets  of  water 
high  in  the  air,  a  thousand  banners  were  set  free  and 
flufitered  in  the  wind,  and  100,000  throats  raised  a  mighty 


shout,  whistles  on  the  boats  belched  forth  a  shrill,  ear- 
splitting  scream,  out  on  the  lakes  big  guns  thundered, 
hats  were  flung  in  the  air,  and  afar  the  locomotives,  taking 
up  the  sound,  added  to  the  fast-increasing  volume  of  noise 
with  the  loud  tooting  of  their  whistles.  Bufialo  Bill's 
Indians  and  cowboys  added  their  yells,  and  everything 
capable  of  producing  noise  within  a  square  mile  did  its 
best  in  that  direction. 

The  crowd  in  front  of  the  platform  from  which  the  Pres- 
ident spoke  was  very  great,  and  the  fair  police,  although 
fifteen  hundred  strong,  were  unable  to  maintain  proper 
order.  So  great  was  the  pressure  that  thousands  were 
jammed  together  like  sardines  in  a  box  and  a  good  many 
persons  were  badly  hurt.  Scores  of  women  fainted,  and 
it  is  little  short  of  a  miracle  that  nobody  was  actually 
killed.  There  was  many  amusing  incidents,  and  one  in 
particular  must  have  astonished  the  foreign  grandees  accus- 
tomed to  the  ceremonies  of  courts.  At  one  stage  of  the 
proceedings  a  railroad  engineer,  smutty  from  his  labor  and 
in  working  garb  of  overalls  and  jumper,  pushed  his  way  to 
where  the  President  stood  and  shouted,  "  Hello,  Grover; 
give  us  your  paw  !"  Mr.  Cleveland  smiled  and  shook  hands 
with  the  man  and  the  crowd  went  wild  with  delight. 

The  great  fair  is  actually  open,  but  it  is  far  from  bein  g 
complete.  Not  one  of  the  big  buildings  is  in  the  shape 
that  it  will  finally  take  and  it  will  be  a  full  month  before 
the  fair  is  at  its  best.  The  California  building  is  still  in 
confusion  and  in  the  general  building  none  of  the  Cali- 
fornia exhibits  are  complete.  The  only  fresh  fruits  exhibited 
are  oranges,  and  a  correspondent  bitterly  complains  that 
Michigan  beats  us  in  a  display  of  ripe  strawberries.  Our 
season  is  late,  to  be  sure,  but  strawberries  grown  in  the 
open  air  have  for  some  days  been  exposed  at  every  fruit 
stall  in  San  Francisco,  and  it  does  seem  that  some  dis- 
play should  be  made  at  Chicago.  Our  exhibit  will  cost, 
all  told,  about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  for 
that  sum  we  should  be  able  to  show  ofl*  our  best  points, 
and  early  fruits  and  berries  are  one  of  them. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  political  world  is  the  coming 
convention  of  the  National  Republican  League  which  will 
meet  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  Tuesday  next  and  continue  in 
session  for  several  days.  It  will  be  the  first  general  meet- 
ing of  Republicans  since  the  great  defeat  of  last  Novem- 
ber, and  it  is  believed  that  upon  its  action — that  is,  upon 
the  line  of  policy  which  it  will  develop — the  future  of  the 
party  depends.  There  will  almost  certainly  be  a  clash  of 
opinions  at  Louisville  just  as  there  was  at  Chicago.  One 
element  will  wish  to  reorganize  the  party  on  new  lines 
and  another  will  wish  to  continue  on  the  old  lines.  The 
following-named  gentlemen  have  been  invited  to  address 
the  convention,  and  a  majority  of  them  have  already  ac- 
cepted :  General  Russell  A.  Alger,  Frank  J.  Cannon, 
Frederick  Douglasf,  J.  Sloat  Fassett,  D.  H.  Hastings, 
General  James  Longstreet,  Thomas  B.  Reed,  John  C. 
Spooner,  J.  C.  Burrows,  Chauncy  M.  Depew,  M.  M. 
FiStee,  ex-President  Benjamin  Harrison,  Robert  T.  Lin- 
coln, Governor  William  McKinley,  John  S.  Robinson,  J. 
B.  Foraker,  W.  H.  Hepburn,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and 
Levi  P.  Morton. 

The  project  of  a  competing  railroad  through  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  these  col- 
umns last  week,  has  been  taken  up  seriously  by  the  Traffic 
Association,  and  leading  members  of  that  body  express  the 
opinion  that  it  will  actually  be  built.  The  other  project 
for  a  canal  connecting  Bakersfield  with  navigable  water  at 
Stockton  is  also  being  talked  about,  its  advantage  being 
that  it  would  cost  50  per  cent  less  than  the  proposed  rail- 
road. Manager  Leeds  of  the  Traffic  Association  is  of  the 
opinion  that  a  canal  would  not  be  satisfactory.    He  says  : 

I  regard  a  canal  through  the  San  Joaquin  valley  as  a  doubt- 
ful experiment,  both  physically  and  commercially.  I  doubt 
that  the  water  supply  would  be  suflScient  to  operate  the  canal 
the  year  through.  I  believe  that  with  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
under  full  cultivation  the  canal  would  fill  up  with  mud  every 
high  water  unless  more  money  was  spent  in  protecting  it  than 
would  accrue  in  benefits.  Commercially,  the  value  of  such  a 
canal  as  has  been  discussed  is  doubtful,  for  the  reason  that 
transit  by  the  canal  would  be  so  slow  and  cumbersome  that 
only  the  cheapest  and  commonest  kind  of  freight  could  be 
handled.  I  think  that  it  would  require  at  least  fifteen  days  to 
move  a  canal-boat  load  of  wheat  from  Tulare  or  Kern  county 
to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  The  canal  boats  cannot  go  faster 
than  they  can  be  drawn  by  mules  or  horses,  which  would  be 
at  a  rate  of  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  per  day.  That  is,  a  canal- 
boat  would  go  about  as  far  in  a  day,  through  the  canal,  as  a 
freight  train  ought  to  go  in  an  hour.  The  soil  of  which  the 
canal  banks  would  be  constructed  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  use  propellers  in  the  canal.  A  man 
engaged  in  buying  and  shipping  wheat,  unless  he  had  a 
big  bank  account,  would  be  unable  to  patronize  the  canal.  It 
would  mean  certainly  that  the  banks  and  shippers  would  be 
obliged  to  carry  wheat  that  much  longer.  The  price  for  canal 
shipment  must  be  less  than  the  rail  shipment  rate.  The  same 
class  of  objections  apply  to  the  canal  for  the  movement  of 
merchandise.  The  man  who  wants  goods  expects  to  have 
them  in  his  store  to-morrow.  If  he  was  to  receive  them  by 
canal  he  would  be  compelled  to  order  them  fifteen  or  twenty 
days  before  he  wanted  them.   I  don't  believe  that  a  canal 


would  carry  the  merchandise  trade  of  the  San  Joaquin  valle 
and  it  certainly  would  not  carry  the  passenger  business.  No 
one  but  a  tramp  would  have  time  enough  to  spare  to  voyage, 
through  the  San  Joaquin  valley  on  a  canal  boat. 

When  asked  what  in  his  judgment  the  projected  railroad 
would  accomplish  for  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  Mr.  Leeds 
replied : 

It  would  do  all  that  California  wants  done  in  that  part  of  the 
State  just  now.  It  would  settle  the  transportation  question, 
and  other  questions  intimately  related  to  transportation  would 
settle  themselves  soon.  I  make  this  remark  because,  in  pro- 
portion to  population,  California  pays  for  transportation  from 
$8,000,000  to  $10,000,000  per  annum  more  than  the  States 
bordering  on  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers.  If  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company  did  not  choose  to  put  down  its  rates  to 
all  points  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  to  a  proper  basis  to  com- 
pete with  places  through  which  the  competing  railroad  which 
we  hope  to  build  would  pass,  the  immediate  result  would  be 
the  construction  of  branch  competing  lines  to  all  parts  of  the 
valley. 

One  of  the  good  results  of  this  project  is  that  it  is  wak- 
ing up  the  merchants  and  capitalists  of  San  Francisco  to  a 
sense  of  their  interest  in  doing  something  for  the  benefit 
of  the  interior.  Thus  far  they  have  had  the  interior  trade 
because  it  was  compelled  to  come  to  them.  They  have,  in 
fact,  sat  by  the  Golden  Gate  and  collected  toll.  All  they 
have  ever  done  has  been  to  lend  money  or  perfectly  good 
security  at  heavy  rates  of  interest.  Now  they  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  if  they  are  going  to  hold  the  interior 
to  its  allegiance  they  must  make  the  benefits  of  the  connec- 
tion reciprocal.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  other  plan  for  long- 
continued  business  relationship;  and  if  San  Francisco  is 
going  to  be  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  the  business  depot 
of  the  State,  it  must  put  out  part  of  its  enormous  capital  to 
give  the  interior  a  better  market,  better  prices,  and  cheaper 
goods.   

The  death  of  Robert  M.  Hamilton  in  this  city  on 
Wednesday  deprives  the  well-known  pioneer  firm  of  Baker 
&  Hamilton  of  its  founders.  Mr.  Baker  died  last  Novem- 
ber, and  at  that  time  Mr.  Hamilton  was  prostrate  with  an 
attack  of  paralysis.  He  never  rose  from  that  stroke,  but 
lingered  until  death  has  just  given  him  release  from  suffer- 
ing. Many  of  our  readers  have  long  known  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, either  from  dealings  with  him  in  hardware,  tools  and 
implements  in  Sacramento  as  early  as  1S52,  or  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  in  wh'ch  the  firm  has  had  an 
establishment  in  this  city.  The  firm  has  been  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  as  well  as  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the 
State.  It  has  conducted  the  largest  manufactory  of  agri- 
cultural implements  in  the  State  at  Benicia,  and  its  mem- 
bers have  been  respected  and  prominent  in  public  afi'airs 
as  well  as  in  commercial  circles.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  but 
60  years  of  age,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  four  children. 

Vastness  of  the  World's  Fair. 

The  scope  and  immensity  of  the  World's  Fair  are  thus 
well  set  forth  by  Director-General  Davis  in  his  speech  at 
the  opening  exercises: 

"  Fortunately,  at  the  inception  of  this  enterprise  our  Gov- 
ernment was  and  still  is  at  peace  with  the  whole  world. 
Commissioners  were  sent  to  Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  Brit- 
tish  North  America  and  the  islands  of  the  seas,  so,  to-day 
the  whole  world  knows  and  is  familiar  with  the  significance 
of  the  great  peace  festival  we  are  about  to  inaugurate  upon 
this  campus,  and  all  nations  join  in  celebrating  the  event 
which  it  commemorates. 

"  This  inclosure,  containing  nearly  700  acres,  is  covered 
by  more  than  400  structures,  from  the  small  pavilion  occu- 
pying an  ordinary  building  site  to  the  colossal  structure  of 
the  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building,  covering  over 
30  acres,  filled  and  crowded  with  a  display  of  the  achieve- 
ments and  products  of  the  mind  and  hand  of  man,  such  as 
have  never  before  been  presented  to  mortal  vision. 

"Surrounding  this  grand  plaza  where  we  stand,  and  reach- 
ing Irom  the  north  line  to  the  extreme  south,  is  the  great 
mechanical,  scientific,  industrial  and  agricultural  exhibition 
of  the  resources  and  products  of  the  world.  These  have 
been  secured  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  and  placed 
in  systematic  order  under  the  supervision  of  these  great 
departments,  and  while  all  material  upon  the  grounds  is 
not  yet  in  place  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  present  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  this  time  the  official 
catalogue  containing  a  description  and  the  location  ot  the 
exhibits  of  40,000  participants  in  the  Exposition.  The 
number  of  exhibitors  will  exceed  60,000  when  everything  is 
in  place. 

"The  citizens  of  our  country  are  proud  and  always  will  be 
proud  of  the  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  authorizing  and  directing  this  celebration  to  take 
place;  for  the  appropriation  of  more  than  $5,000,000  in  its 
aid,  and  for  unswerving  support  and  encouragement  of  the 
officers  of  the  Government. 

•'To  the  stales  of  the  Union  we  are  largely  indebted  for 
active  and  substantial  support,  to  foreign  nations  which 
have  representation  upon  these  grounds  never  before  wit- 
nessed at  any  exposition,  as  shown  by  the  grand  exhibits 
they  have  brought  here,  and  the  hundred  of  official  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  Governments,  who  are  present  on  this 
occasion,  we  bow  in  grateful  thanks.  More  than  $6,ooo,- 
000  has  been  officially  appropriated  for  these  commissions 
in  furtherance  of  their  participation  in  the  Exposition.  The 
great  nations  of  Europe  and  their  dependencies  are  all 
represented  upon  these  grounds.  The  Governments  of 
Asia  and  Africa  and  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere with  but  few  exceptions  are  represented  here. 

To  the   citizens    and   the    corporation   of  the  city 
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of  Chicago,  who  furnished  $n, 000,000  as  a  contribu- 
tion, and  m  addition  loaned  the  management  the  sum  of 
$5  000,000  more,  are  due  grateful  acknowledgement.  To 
our  own  people,  and  the  honored  guests  who  share  with  us 
the  advantages  of  this  great  international  festival,  and  to 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  exhibitors  who  contributed  a 
larger  amount  than  all  the  others  combined,  we  are  under 
the  deepest  obl'gations  for  their  in'erest  and  co  operation. 

"The  grand,  concerted  illustration  of  modern  progress 
which  is  here  presented  for  the  encouragement  of  art,  of 
science,  industry  and  commerce,  has  necessitated  an  ex- 
penditure, including  the  outlay  of  our  exhibitors,  largely  in 
excess  of  $100,000,000  " 

Mail  for  the  World's  Fair. 

Local  postal  authorities  have  received  from  Washington 
information  concerning  the  delivery  of  mail  at  the  World's 
Fair  station,  and  lor  the  benefit  of  visitors  the  same  is  pub- 
lished.   The  circular  received  is  as  follows: 

"  For  the  benefit  of  persons  who  intend  to  visit  the  forth- 
coming World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  notice 
is  hereby  given  to  the  public,  through  postmasters,  that 
there  is  now  in  operation,  in  the  Government  building  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Exposition,  a  branch  of  the  Chicago 
postoflfice,  known  as  the  World's  Fair  station,  and  which 
will  continue  during  the  entire  period  of  the  great  Fair. 

"This  station  postcflfice  will  make  regular  collections 
and  deliveries  through  its  own  force  of  letter-carriers  from 
and  to  all  parts  of  the  Exposition  grounds  and  will  tran<:act 
money-order  and  registry  business,  as  well  as  all  other 
business  pertaining  to  a  first-class  postoflfice. 

"  Visitors  to  the  Expisition,  not  knowing  before  leaving 
home  their  precise  locdtion  in  Chicago,  may  find  it  conve- 
nient to  have  their  letters  and  other  mail  matter  addressed 
to  the  World's  Fair  station,  or  to  have  money  orders  pay- 
able there  rather  than  at  the  main  oflfice  at  Chicago.  After- 
ward, if  desirable,  they  can  have  their  addresses  changed, 
either  by  notice  to  their  correspondents,  or  by  application 
to  the  postmaster  at  Chicago,  or  the  superintendent  of  the 
World's  Fair  station. 

"  Mail  matter  intended  for  delivery  on  the  Exposition 
grounds  should  be  plainly  addressed  '  World's  Fair  Station, 
Chicago,  111.,'  giving,  if  possible,  also,  the  precise  locality  in 
the  grounds  to  which  the  matter  is  to  be  delivered,  so  that 
carrier  delivery  can  be  easily  effected." 

The  Western  Fruit  Crop. 

MOAWEQUA,  111.,  April  21. — Ice  froze  hard  last  night. 
The  entire  fruit  crop  of  this  section  of  the  State  is  greatly 
damaged  if  not  entirely  ruined. — Special  to  St.  Louis  Re- 
public. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  April  21. — The  apple  crop  of  northwest 
Missouri  and  northeastern  Kansas  will  be  an  almost  total 
failure.  Ice  froze  last  night  in  this  vicinity  to  a  thickness 
of  nearly  half  an  inch,  and  great  damage  was  done  to  the 
app'e  and  peach  trees,  which  were  already  in  bloom. 
— Special  Dispatch  to  Globe-Democrat. 

Illiopolis,  111.,  Aoril  21. — The  worst  snowstorm  ever 
known  here  at  this  time  of  year  raged  all  dav,  and  fruit- 
growers feel  despondent. — Special  to  St.  Louis  Republic. 

MoBERLY,  Mo.,  April  21. — Ice  to-day  appeared  on  all 
fruit  trees,  and  the  prospects  for  even  an  average  crop  are 
slim. — Special  to  St.  Louis  Republic. 

Emporia,  Kan.,  April  21. — A  very  heavy  frost  occurred 
here  last  night,  ice  forming  in  many  places  over  half  an 
inch  thick.  All  hopes  of  a  fruit  crop  in  this  vicinity  are  now 
given  up,  those  best  informed  alleging  that  no  apples, 
peaches  or  pears  can  be  expected.  Early  vegetables  are 
also  killed. — Special  to  St.  Louis  Republic. 

Warts  from  Cows'  Teats. 

To  THE  Editor:— In  the  Rural  Press  of  i5ih  inst. 
"  Reader  "  wants  to  know  how  to  remove  warts  from  cows' 
teats.  The  question  is  answered,  but  I  can  give  a  better 
method.  Take  hold  of  the  warts,  one  by  one,  with  the 
finger  and  thumb  and  jerk  them  out.  The  roots  and  all 
will  come,  leaving  a  small  cavity  in  the  teat  which  should 
be  dressed  with  some  simple  salve,  and  in  a  day  or  two  the 
place  will  be  all  well.  The  pain  caused  by  this  method  is 
inconsiderable  compared  with  any  of  the  methods  men- 
tioned in  the  answer  referred  to.  I  have  removed  a  number 
of  warts  several  times  from  cows  without  tying  them  up  at 
all,  and  all  I  ever  do  is  to  simply  tie  the  cow  to  a  post. 
One  milking  of  a  cow  whose  teats  are  covered  with  sore 
warts  will  cause  her  more  pain  than  removing  them  by  this 
method.  S.  H.  W. 

Selma,  Cal.,  April  24,  1893. 


From  Santa  Barbara  County. 

To  the  Editor:— April  has  proved  a  very  dry  month 
wi:h  us.  Only  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  of  rain  fell 
up  to  the  6th  of  the  month,  since  whicb  time  there  has  been 
much  more  than  our  average  of  drying,  westerly  wmds. 
Farmers  are  busy  planting  beans,  corn,  etc. 

Fruit  trees  are  blooming.  Apricots  will  be  below  the 
average  in  quintitv.  Some  of  the  trees  are  full  enough. 
Some  will  need  thinning;  many  others  have  little  or  no 
Iruit.  As  yet,  it  is  too  early  to  pass  upon  other  fruits  and 
nuts. 

Hay-making  has  begun,  and,  if  the  dry  weather  con- 
tinues, the  crop  will  be  secured  in  very  fine  order.  Hay 
will  not  be  a  heavy  yield.  O.  N.  Cadwell. 

Carpinteria,  Cal.,  April  30,  1893. 


The  first  quarterly  supplement,  Volume  X,  of  the  Ari- 
vertiser  Reporter  is  at  hand.  It  contains  much  recent  in- 
formation of  great  value  to  publishers.  The  Advertiser 
Rfporler  \%  always  complete,  accurate  and  fair. 


Some  very  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  GENUINE 
BUCKEYE  MOWERS  can  be  found  on  page  399.  ♦ 


To  Our  Read-rs. 

Any  reader  of  the  Rubal  Press  will  do  the  publisher 
a  favor  by  sending  in  a  list  of  his  or  her  neighbors  who 
are  not,  but  who  ought  to  be,  regular  subscribers  of  the 
paper.  We  will  send  to  all  addresses  thus  furnished 
sample  copies  of  the  Rubal  free  of  charge. 

To  any  subscriber  of  the  Rural — or  member  of  his 
family — who  will  undertake  to  act  as  local  agent  in  the 
matter  of  getting  new  subscriptions,  and  of  collecting  from 
old  ones,  we  will  allow  liberal  cash  commissions. 

If  any  subscriber  of  the  Rural  will  send  us  three  new 
names  with  cash  for  one  year  in  »dvance  ($2.40  each)  his 
own  subscription  will  be  credited  one  year  on  our  books. 
Or,  if  he  will  send  us  one  new  name  with  payment  in  ad- 
vance for  one  year,  we  will  advance  his  own  subscription 
four  months. 

We  will  gladly  communicate  with  and  give  further  di- 
rections to  any  of  our  readers  who  would  like  to  co-operate 
with  us  in  extending  the  circle  of  Rural  subscribers.  Re- 
cent improvements  in  the  paper  are  turning  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  it,  and  the  business  of  bringing  in  new 
names  is  easier  than  ever  before. 

Deep  or  Shallow  Plowing. 

Mr.  N.  W.  Blanchard  of  Santa  Paula  gives  his  experience 
in  deep  plowing  in  the  Venturian.    He  says: 

"I  have  found  that  on  my  place,  which  is  of  clay  loam, 
that  a  system  of  shallow  plowing  has  caused  the  fibrous 
roots  to  come  to  the  surface.  Last  year  I  noticed  that  my 
trees,  or  snme  of  them,  did  not  look  well  and  I  concluded 
to  investigate.  The  soil  on  the  surface  was  moist,  and 
there  was  nothing  on  top  to  indicate  anything  wrong. 
However,  I  dug  in  the  soil  to  see  how  it  looked,  and  found 
that  just  below  the  depth  of  cultivation  the  ground  was 
hard  and  dry  and,  as  a  result,  the  fibrous  roots  were  com- 
ing to  the  surface.  I  immediately  had  the  ground  plowed 
deep,  cutting  right  through  the  small  roots,  and  the  result 
shows,  to  my  mind,  that  deep  cultivation  was  the  best. 

"Mr.  Blanchard  was  also  asked  about  his  method  of  irri- 
gating, and  he  said  that  he  had  no  data  as  to  quantity  of 
water  used  per  acre,  as  he  owned  his  own  supply,  but 
should  judge  it  to  be  about  one  inch  to  four  acres.  This, 
of  course,  depends  upon  the  soil.  On  his  place  he  cuts 
furrows  about  two  feet  apart  through  his  orchard  when 
irrigating  and  allows  the  water  to  soak  thoroughly  through 
the  soil.  He  allows  it  to  run  forty-eight  hours,  or  until  the 
soil  between  the  furrows  show  moisture.  Care  is  taken  to 
keep  the  water  from  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  Following 
irrigation  cultivation  must  come  just  in  time.  Some  soil 
requires  difierent  methods,  particularly  if  light  or  sandy. 
In  the  latter  event  some  growers  do  not  cultivate  after  each 
irrigation,  but  leave  their  ditches  open  for  the  next  time." 


A  CONTEIBUTOB  to  the  Tulare  Eegister  takes  an  en- 
couraging view  of  the  future  of  the  raisin  market.  Pro- 
duction has  increased  enormously,  but  he  thinks  cheap 
prices  have  greatly  stimulated  consumption  and  that  five 
pounds  are  used  now  where  one  was  form^rly.  "  Sixteen 
pounds  of  California  raisins  to  the  dollar,"  as  advertised 
in  the  East,  means  that  they  are  sold  in  bulk  where  for- 
merly very  small  quantities  sufficed.  Raisins  will  soon  be 
as  commonly  U'<ed  as  prunes  or  any  other  dried  fruits. 
Then  adds  the  writer:  "  The  man  that  gets  his  raisins  on 
the  market  in  the  best  condition  and  at  the  least  ponsible 
expense  can  generally  expect  to  come  out  ahead."  Quite 
correct.  The  grower  who  raises  first-class  raisins,  or  any 
other  fruit,  and  prepares  it  well,  need  lose  no  sleep  nights 
worrying  about  a  market. 


A  Prunings  Hasher. 

To  THE  Editor: — Is  there  a  machine  made  to  cut  up  the  limbs 
that  have  been  pruned  from  fruit  trees,  the  same  to  bi  used  to  looseo 
the  ground  in  the  orchard.  — B,  Pasadena. 

We  publish  inquiries  about  once  a  year  for  a  machine  of 
this  kind,  but  we  do  not  get  replies.  What  is  desired 
is  a  machine  which  can  easily  reduce  orchard  prunings 
into  small  chips  which  will  decay  in  the  soil  and  at  the 
same  time  make  a  heavy  soil  lighter  and  looser.  Has  any 
one  such  a  machine  ? 


The  people  of  Yolo  county  are  devising  one  very  im- 
portant plan  to  improve  the  markets  for  their  products. 
The  Woodland  Street  Railway  Company  proposes  to  build, 
equip  and  operate  a  narrow-gauge  railway  from  E-tparto, 
in  th("  western  part  of  the  county,  to  the  8»cramento  river, 
via  Woodland,  provided  it  receives  a  guarantee  of  $3000 
per  year  for  ten  years.  Fulfillment  of  the  enterprise  means 
cheaper  freight  rates  and  large  increase  of  land  values 
along  the  new  route,  and  greater  production.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  road  will  be  built.  What  is  true  of  Yolo  may 
be  applied  to  almost  every  other  part  of  the  State. 

An  unfortunate  rancher  in  Pomona  valley  the  other  day 
sustained  a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg  caused  by  the 
kick  of  an  ostrich  on  the  ostrich  farm  there.  His  condi- 
tion is  serious.  There  have  been  three  or  four  cases  of 
broken  legs  among  men  on  southern  California  ostrich 
farms  from  the  same  cause. 


Deputy  Labor  Commissioneb  O'Bbien,  who  for  sev- 
eral weeks  has  been  trying  to  ascertain  whether  the  sweat- 
ing system  exists  in  the  factories  of  this  city,  finished  his 
labors  on  Saturday  and  reported  to  his  chief  that  there  are 
no  sweaters  in  this  city  outside  of  Chinatown. 


Gleanings. 

The  papers  of  Oroville  are  agitating  the  subject  of  a  fruit  cannery. 

The  Earl  Fruit  Company,  which  has  sent  several  carloads  of 
oranges  to  England  this  season  with  varying  success,  is  now  trying 
the  expeiiment  ol  shipping  five  carloads  with  ice. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Porterville  Horticultural  Society  last  Saturday 
it  was  decided  to  hold  the  second  annual  Central  California  Citrus 
Fair  on  January  i8,  1894.  The  district  includes  Fresno,  Tulare, 
Kern  and  King  counties. 

The  Venturian  is  the  name  of  a  new  paper  at  Ventura,  published 
by  AM.  D.  Bower,  a  well  known  newspaper  man.  Judging  Irom  the 
first  issue,  the  Venturian  is  certain  to  tie  an  interesting  and  able  ex- 
ponent of  the  resources  and  needs  of  Ventura  county. 

A  SWARM  OF  BEES  took  possession  of  a  church  at  Tuslin,  Orange 
county,  the  other  day  and  the  congregation  was  forced  to  sing  its 
halliliijihs  with  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  lor  a  roof.  The  busy  bee  can 
occasionally  make  himself  an  all-fired  nuisance  while  improving  each 
sbiniiig  hour. 

Hrre  is  the  latest  from  an  exchange:  Thomas  Meadows  went  to 
his  b.irn  last  night  to  m.lk  in  the  dark,  got  into  the  wrong  stall,  un- 
dertook to  milk  a  mule.  He  arrived  from  above  about  ten  minutes 
later,  and  expects  the  bucket  down  in  a  few  days.  The  t>arn  will 
need  a  new  roof. 

According  to  reports  from  most  quarters  of  Marin  county,  the 
hay  crop  will  be  shorter  than  for  many  years  past,  owing  to  the  back- 
ward season.  The  same  is  true  of  other  sections  around  the  bay,  if 
our  exchanges  are  to  be  believed.  The  price  of  hay  is  apt  to  touch 
boom  figuies  in  1893. 

The  California  Entomological  Society  has  elected  the  following 
rfficers:  Pres.,  Dr.  H.  H.  B-hr  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  San 
Francisco;  Vice-Pres..  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  Berkeley;  Sec'y,  W.  G. 
Johnson,  P,»lo  Alio;  Treas.,  C.  C.  Riedy,  San  Francisco.  Directors, 
Chas.  Fuchs,  San  Francisco,  and  Emile  Kellner,  Berkeley. 

Preparations  are  being  made  at  the  cannery  for  the  canning 
season,  and  the  tin  department  is  turning  out  from  4000  to  5000  cans 
per  day,  says  the  Sutter  Farmer.  A  can  tester  is  also  in  operation. 
Last  Wednesday  a  carload  ot  Iruit  was  shipped  to  the  East  consigned 
to  St.  Louis.  Work  will  soon  be  commenced  putting  in  another  large 
Ixjiler. 

Ho!  for  the  Fair!  the  gilded  youth  doth  cry, 

As  he  lieth  up  his  bundle  and  to  Chicago  doth  him  hie; 

But  thj  granger,  merry  granger,  now  what,  oh,  whit  doth  he? 

He  slayeth  htfme  to  fight  rabbit,  codlin  moth,  hoe  cholera,  scab,  scale, 

bots,  chicken  lice,  red  spider,  phylloxera,  north  wind,  cut-worms 

and  coyo-tee. 

The  Anaheim  Journal  a.'.V.s:  "Who  says  oranges  are  the  only  pay- 
ing product  of  this  country?  It  says  that  the  past  season  Roljert 
Mears  of  that  place  sold  the  potatoes  raised  on  four  acres  of  ground 
for  $537.50  gross.  Less  than  $ioo  was  paid  out  for  labor  and  the 
remainder  ought  10  be  pretty  f-Mr  interest  on  h>s  investment."  Just 
at  this  time  the  potato  has  an  eye  to  business — though,  to  be  sure, 
one  eye  is  quite  enough. 

"A  MAN  who  will  walk  five  miles  and  fish  ten  hours,  and  then  lug 
the  result  of  his  pise iioral  pastime  (a  huge  cirp  weighing  at  least  an 
ounce)  home,  as  did  Gene  Marshall  yesterday,  is  possessed  of  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  that  cardinal  virtue  known  as  patience,"  says 
the  Willows  Exprrss.  To  say  nothing  of  his  greater  virtne,  truth. 
No  one  who  has  not  fished,  caught  noihing  and  lied  about  it  can  ap- 
preciate Mr.  Marshall's  colossal  temptation  to  dally  with  the  truth. 

The  Contra  Costa  Democrat  advises  its  farmers  to  raise  hogs,  as 
witness  the  followirg: 

Contra  Costa  will  change  its  tack 

01  going  to  the  dogs 
When  its  farmers  learn  the  knack 
Of  raising  lots  of  hogs. 
For  as  soon  as  the  packing  house  at  Rodeo  starts  up  there  will  be  a 
constant  demand  for  the  product  of  porcine  producers. 

Judge  Catlin  at  Sacramento  granted  a  writ  of  mandate  requiring 
Surveyor-General  Reichert  to  submit  to  public  insoection  all  applica- 
tions for  lieu  land  filings  that  may  now  be  in  his  r ffice.  Reichert  has 
been  receiving  several  hundred  applications  for  filings  sworn  to  by 
aoplicanis  supposed  to  be  dummies  and  presented  by  land  lawyers. 
Reichert  claimed  that  these  applications  were  not  public  documents, 
and  kept  them  locked  up  in  his  sale.  Under  Judge  Catlin's  decision 
he  will  be  required  10  open  the  safe  and  file  the  applications  as  he 
does  other  official  documents. 

Following  is  a  review  of  the  orange  shipments  from  Riverside  for 
the  current  season: 

Crop  of  1892-93.                                            Boxes.  Cars 

January  shipments                                               37  466  131 

Ff  bruary                                                            S7  772  ac8 

March  ""9-43'  S'S 

To  April  27                                                       169  143  592 


Total  373-812  1.446 

A  MUCH-ABUSED  EDITOR  of  a  weekly  paper  published  in  Ohio,  has 
dratt'd  the  lollowing  gime  law:  "  Book  agents  maybe  killed  from 
September  1st  to  October  isl;  SpHng  poels,  March  ist  to  July  ist; 
scandal  mong»rs,  any  time;  whale,  August  istto)anuary  ist;  the  man 
who  waits  until  the  editor  is  gone  from  home  and  then  sneaks  in  and 
throws  half  a  cord  ot  elm  slang  in  the  editorial  wood-house  in  pay- 
ment for  a  year's  subscription,  as  well  as  the  antiquarian,  two  penny 
business  men  who  thii^k  it  does  not  pay  to  advertise,  may  t>e  killed 
Irom  January  ist  to  December  3151,  without  recourse  or  any  relief 
from  valuation  or  appraisement  laws." 

Mr.  J.  S.  Chambers,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  betn  visiting 
friends  down  in  S<n  Jacinto,  and  he  has  signally  proven  that  a  man 
may  be  a  tenderfoot  and  nn  slouch  at  the  same  time.  With  a  party 
he  was  out  in  the  country  the  other  day.  when  he  was  attacked  by  a 
female  wild-cal,  made  extra  ferocious  and  powerful  by  privation  and 
hunger.  Mr.  Chamtjers  was  unarmed,  but  he  promptly  seized  her 
calsbip  by  the  throat  and  after  an  exciting  struggle,  and  with  a  little 
assistance  from  his  friends,  the  animal  was  choked  to  death.  Mr, 
Chambers  is  quite  a  hero  now.  People  say  it  served  the  cat  just 
right  for  her  unladylike  conduct. 

An  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  supervisors  of  San  Bernardino 
county,  the  other  day,  having  for  its  aim  the  collection  of  taxes  Irom 
migratory  sheep  men.  It  provides  that  those  who  have  in  their  pos- 
session 5000  sheep  shall  pay  a  license  ol  $500  per  annum  and  for 
every  additional  1000  sheep  $50,  and  lor  a  less  number  a  pro  rata 
sum.  Failure  to  take  out  a  lir;ense  shall  constitute  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500  or  imprisonment  of  one  day 
lor  each  dollar  of  the  fine.  This  legislation  was  instituted  t>ecause  of 
the  habit  ol  the  sheep  men  ol  pasturing  their  sheep  in  the  mountain 
forests,  thus  ir  juring  the  watersheds  of  the  citrus  belt  by  destioyiog 
the  vegetation  and  growth  of  young  trees. 

An  Exchange  contains  the  following  extraordinary  advertisement: 
"  Wanted — By  a  young  lady,  aged  nineteen,  ol  pleasing  countenance, 
good  figure,  agreeable  manners,  general  information  and  accomp'ish- 
ments,  who  has  studied  everything  from  the  creation  to  crochet,  a  situa- 
tion in  the  family  of  a  gentleman.  She  will  take  the  head  of  the  table, 
manage  the  household,  scold  his  serv>nts,  'muse  h's  babies,  check  bis 
tradesmen's  bills,  accompany  him  to  theater,  cut  the  leaves  ot  his  new 
book,  sew  on  his  buttons,  warm  his  slippers,  and  generally  make  his 
life  happy."  The  ominous  silence  this  rare  and  accomplished  young 
woman  maintains  on  the  subject  of  building  fires  dispels  any  lurking 
notion  that  she  is  publicly  seeking  to  tie  lured  inlo_matrimony. 


Some  very  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  GENUINE 
BUCKEYE  MOWERS  can  be  found  on  page  399.  * 
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ORTICULTURE. 


State  Board  of  Hortionlttire. 

The  California  State  Board  of  Horticulture  met  April  28, 
1893,  in  this  city,  at  220  Sutter  street.  There  were  present 
ComniissioDers  Ellwood  Cooper,  of  Santa  Barbara;  L.  W. 
Buck,  of  Vacaville;  Frank  A.  Kimball,  of  National  City; 
A.  Block,  of  Santa  Clara;  I.  H.  Thomas,  of  Visalia,  and 
J.  L.  Mosher,  of  San  Jose. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  was  read  and  approved;  it 
shows  that  $8,690.55  has  been  expended  daring  the  present 
year,  leaving;  a  baUnce  unexpended  of  $1,309  45. 

The  number  of  trees  and  plants  that  arrive  without  some 
new  pest  upon  them  are  few,  and  for  this  reason  nearly  all 
the  shipments  have  been  treated  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas, 
or  by  dipping,  before  allowed  to  be  distributed.  There 
were  34  vessels  inspected  and  94,170  plants  found  on  board, 
and  749  cases  containing  plants,  48  bales  containing  trees, 
and  29  435  trees.  Besides  these,  nine  carloads,  containing 
about  64,000  trees,  were  quarantined  until  properly  disin- 
fected.   Of  this  number  54,000  were  citrus  trees. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  that  warrants  had 
been  paid  amounting  to  $8,690  55. 

The  executive  committee  reported  that  it  had  examined 
the  books  of  the  secretary  and  found  them  correct  in  every 
particular. 

An  election  of  officers  was  then  held  and  the  following 
were  chosen:  President,  Ellwood  Cooper;  vice-president, 
L  W.  Buck;  secretary,  B.  M.  Lelong;  treasurer,  Fred  C. 
Miles;  auditor,  J.  L,  Mosher;  quarantine  officer,  Alexander 
Craw. 

President  Cooper  delivered  his  annual  address,  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  the  Honorable  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture: — I  have  called 
you  together  on  this  occasion  for  several  reasons.  First,  the  official 
term  of  four  of  our  members  having  expired,  and,  although  three  of 
the  same  officers  have  been  re  appointed  (one,  no  action  yet  taken),  it 
is  necessary  to  re-elect  officers  of  the  Biard  as  if  four  difierent  persons 
bad  been  chosen. 

Secondly,  we  must  consider  what  action  be  taken  since  the  defeat 
of  the  bill  to  appropriate  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing the  search  after  predaceous  insects.  Before  entering  into  this 
subject,  I  will  mention  the  fact  that  of  the  important  measures  so 
earnestly  recommended  in  my  opening  address,  at  the  San  Jose  Con 
vention,  only  one  received  sanction  by  the  legislature,  namely,  the 
amended  O  ive  Oil  Act.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  bill,  which  ap 
pears  to  be  well  drawn.  It  will  aid  the  oil  industry  and  protect  ttie 
consumers  from  doubtful  mixtures  fraudulently  sold  to  them  as 
olive  oil. 

No  eff  jrt,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  made  to  further  amend  the  vagrant 
act,  so  that  farmers  and  fruit  growers  in  rural  districts  are  burdened 
by  a  tramping  population  who  roam  the  country  and  keep  the  people 
in  constant  fear.  Much  injury  is  done  and  occasionally  serious  crimes 
committed. 

The  bill  asking  for  an  appropriation  and  authorization  to  republish 
in  an  abridged  form  our  reports  was  defeated.  While  I  think  this  un- 
fortunate (is  such  a  book  is  badly  needed  and  would  have  added 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  California  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion), yet  1  cannot  help  but  congratulate  you  on  escaping  such  bur- 
densome labor.  While  it  is  possible  to  employ  a  competent  com- 
piler, it  is  only  the  practical  fruit-grower  who  could  determine  what 
parts  to  leave  out  and  what  to  republish.  The  Bjard  would  have 
been  compelled  to  do  most  of  this  work. 

The  Pure  Food  Bill  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  la-,t  session  did  not  reach  its  passage.  We  forwarded  resolutions 
asking  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Ii  is  most  unfortunate  that  no  measure 
nor  means  can  be  inaugurated  to  put  a  stop  forever  to  the  adultera^ 
tion  of  every  food  product. 

Forestry  protection  is  rapidly  gaining  ground.  The  Government 
seems  to  be  alive  to  the  importance  of  forest  preservation,  and  is  de 
termined  to  stop  the  wholesale  devastation  which  his  been  going  on 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  country.  This  is  gratifying.  Our  fruit- 
growers have  taken  an  active  part  in  this  discussion  at  all  the  conven 
lions  for  many  years. 

The  different  branches  of  successful  fruit  growing,  from  the  setting 
of  the  tree  to  the  packing  in  the  box  ready  for  market,  have  been  dis 
cussed  so  fully  that  our  pjople  are  reason ibly  well  informed,  and  pur- 
sue the  business  intelligently. 

There  are  practically  only  two  great  questions  upon  which  depend 
our  future  success — how  t )  distribute  our  products  and  how  to  over- 
come insect  pests.  I  will  pass  over  the  question  of  distribution  at 
this  meeting  and  take  up  that  of  insect  pests,  which  brings  me  to  the 
important  pont  we  have  mst  to  consider.  The  bill  appropriating 
$10,000  for  the  purpose  of  sending  an  entomologist  to  foreign  coun 
tries,  to  search  for  parasitic  or  prediceous  insects,  passed  the  Senate 
with  but  one  dissenting  vote.  In  the  Assembly  a  protest  or  petition 
was  preiented  from  Los  Angeles,  said  to  be  signed  by  700  fruit- grow 
ers  of  Los  Angeles  and  adjoining  counties.  This  petition  defeated 
the  measure. 

Those  interested  tried  to  get  this  petition  in  order  to  have  a  copy 
and  list  of  the  names  attached,  but  failed.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Talbot, 
our  representative  from  Santa  Birbara  county,  who  introduced  the 
bill,  also  to  one  of  the  parties  who  were  instrumental  in  get 
ting  it  up  and  circulating  it,  also  to  others  whom  I  thought 
might  obtain  some  clue  of  it,  but  I  have  not  been  successful 
in  getting  information,  and  the  only  evidence  is  the  publication, 
on  page  141,  in  the  March  number  of  the  Rural  Californian, 
C.  M.  Heintz,  proprietor.  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  this  peti- 
tion. The  ultimate  object  of  the  authors  and  promoters  of  this  peti 
tion  is  not  known  to  me.  It  was  conceived  by  irresponsible  persons 
having  no  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  State — foreigners  who  have 
not  been  very  long  in  this  country  and  of  whom  very  little  is  known 
The  statement  charging  us  with  incompetency  and  doing  injury  in 
stead  of  good,  and  that  we  had  caused  to  be  published  statements 
that  render  artificial  means  no  longer  necessary,  is  false  in  every  par 
ticular. 

The  statement  in  the  petition  that  Australia  is  not  the  native 
place  of  the  red  and  blac'c  scales  or  woolly  aphis  was  copied  from  an 
anonymous  letter  published  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  last  summer. 
The  author  is  supposed  to  be  Prof.  Riley  of  the  Division  of  Entomology, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington.  The  promoters  of  said  peti- 
tion have  no  knowledge  on  this  subject.  I  regret  that  such  determined 
opposition  to  the  investigations  of  this  subject  should  have  been  made 
by  the  Government  Division  of  Entomology.  From  the  very  start  every 
obstacle  was  thrown  in  our  way.  When  we  asked  for  Mr.  Koebele 
to  be  sent  to  search  for  parasitic  or  predaceous  insects,  we  were  re- 
fused, and  it  was  only  by  appealing  to  the  Ex  Secretary,  the  Hon.  J. 
M.  Rusk,  that  we  succeeded.  Mr.  Koebele  wassent  and  receviedhis 
instructions  direct  from  the  Secretary,  and  not  through  the  D. vision  of 
Entomology.  You  will  see  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Koebele,  page  8,  that 
some  40,000  specimens  of  ladybirds  were  collected  by  him  and  for- 
warded to  California.  Most  of  these  were  sent  to  the  agent  of  the 
entomological  division,  and  were  reported  in  bad  condition  or  dead. 
Was  this  purposely  conceived  as  a  part  of  the  plan  to  defeat  our  pur 
pose?  Nearly  every  publication  in  Los  Angeles  and  every  letter  on 
this  subject  was  antagonistic.  All  county  boards  near  enough  to 
be  contaminated  with  this  spirit  were  in  opposition.  We  were  charged 
tirilh  opeoing  packages  addressed  to  the  government  agent  and  taking 


part  of  their  contents.  The  Collector  of  Port  was  written  not  to  de- 
liver to  us  such  packages.  These  letters  we  have  in  our  possession. 
All  the  circumstances  and  the  evidence  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  spirit  which  culminated  in  the  petition  was  a  determination  that 
we  should  fail.  But,  my  fellow  commissioners,  time  will  determine  the 
great  good  we  have  accomplished.  Our  experience,  however,  has  con- 
vinced us  that  we  cannot  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Division  of 
Entomology  until  every  vestige  of  this  spirit  is  weeded  out  of  the 
Department. 

It  is  well  known  by  the  fruit  growers  throughout  the  State  that  the 
discovery  and  introduciion  of  the  Vedalia  practically  saved  Los 
Angeles  and  adjoining  counties  as  a  ciirus  growing  region.  The  fact 
is,  the  whole  region  was  rapidly  approaching  bankruptcy  from  the 
devastating  ravages  of  the  Jcerya  purckasi,  commonly  called  white 
scale,  yet  at  the  very  moment  01  escape,  from  this  same  region  a  peti- 
tion to  defeat  the  further  prosecution  of  this  work  is  presented.  This 
effort,  instigated  by  no  laudable  spirit,  would,  if  final  in  its  results,  be 
a  great  misfortune,  but  it  is  not  an  irreparable  injury.  We  can  avoid  it 
by  raising  the  required  sum  through  private  subscription.  I  recommend 
that  we  issue  a  circular  to  the  fruit  growers  of  the  state  asking  for  dona- 
tions of  money  to  be  placed  at  our  disposal  to  prosecute  this  work  to  the 
extent  of  $5000  for  1893  and  $5000  for  1894.  And  as  the  Los  Angeles 
petition  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  appropriation  we 
will  expect  the  fruit  growers  of  that  region  to  raise  half  the  money. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Los  Angeles  county  contains  as  great  a 
number  of  honorable  and  intelligent  gentlemen  as  any  other  part  of  <he 
State  and  that  these  gentlemen  knew  nothing  of  the  petition  in  ques- 
tion, but  it  did  originate  there  and  it  becomes  their  duty  to  denounce 
the  authors  and  promoters  and  come  forward  with  money  to  repair 
the  damage.  This  money  must  be  placed  in  our  hands  the  same  as 
if  appropriated  State  money. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
of  Massachusetts,  designated  as  Senate  No.  6,  and  signed  by  the 
Secretary,  Wm.  R.  Sessions,  January  10,  1893,  This  pamphlet 
treats  of  what  has  been  done  to  exterminate  the  "  gypsy  moth."  On 
page  6  it  says:  "  Last  year  the  committee  asked  for  an  appropriation 
of  $75,000,  believing  that  sum  was  as  much  as  could  be  economically 
expended."  On  page  8  it  says:  " The  committee  voted,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  December,  to  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $150,000,"  and 
on  the  same  page  is  given  an  estimate  of  what  they  require,  particu- 
larizing the  items,  which  amount  to  $165,770.  The  itemizfd  account 
(for  1892)  shows  the  total  amount  expendtd,  $74,520.96.  On  page  21 
it  states  that  in  1890  $50,000  were  appropriated,  in  1891  $50,000,  1892 
$75,000  On  page  30  is  the  statement;  "It  is  well  known  to  en- 
tomologists that  those  of  our  insect  pests  which  are  of  European 
origin  have  become  far  more  injurious  here  than  they  were  ever 
known  to  be  in  their  native  homes.''  Again,  on  page  31:  "The  in- 
creased ravages  of  our  introduced  insects  result  from  the  new  condi- 
tions under  which  they  are  here  placed.  The  relations  that  during 
the  lapse  of  centuries  have  grown  up  between  them  and  their  food 
plants,  their  insect  parasites  and  the  enemies  which  had  kept  them  in 
subjection  have  been  left  behind,  and  they  are  free  to  ply  their  des- 
tructive work  and  to  increase  and  multiply  without  hindrance  or  mo- 
lestation unless  some  of  our  native  parasites  shall  at  length  acquire 
the  habit  of  preying  upon  them,  and  other  foes  discover  that  they  are 
good  for  food."  Again,  on  page  36,  the  question  is  asked;  "Why 
is  the  gypsy  moth  more  destructive  than  our  native  insecs  ?  "  Then 
comes  the  answer:  "  It  was  introduced  without  its  native  enemies." 
Now,  what  I  find  so  remarkable  in  this  is,  that  people  comprehending 
the  subject  to  well,  and  so  willing  to  appropriate  money,  and  so  de- 
termined to  completely  exterminate  the  pest,  had  not  made  the  tfTort 
to  search  for  the  parasite.  Here  we  have  the  statement  that  $175,000 
had  been  expended  in  three  years,  and  $150,000  asked  for  the  fourth 
year,  making  a  total  of  $325,000  in  four  years  lor  the  purpose  of  fight- 
'ng  one  single  pest. 

Our  modest  request  of  only  $5,000  a  year  to  prosecute  this  investi- 
gation seems  so  insignificant  when  compared  with  what  a  sister  State 
is  doing,  that  every  right-thinking  man  should  feel  mortified  that  the 
Legislature  did  not  grant  it.  I  suggest  that  the  Board  authorize  me 
to  open  correspondence  with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  referred 
to  above,  to  ask  them  to  join  us  in  this  search  for  predaceous  insects. 
Certainly  such  an  intelligent  body  would  be  anxious  to  do  so,  when 
our  plans  are  made  known  to  them,  as  well  as  the  work  which  we 
have  done.  Iheir  entomologist  could  join  with  ours,  and  the  two 
could  prosecute  the  investigation  with  advantage  to  both.  I  have  so 
often  and  so  earnestly  advanced  this  theory  of  preventing  the  devas- 
tation of  our  fruits  that  I  refrain  from  entering  into  the  subject  at 
this  time. 

In  closing  my  remarks,  I  recommend  that  all  commissions  given 
by  this  Board  to  quarantine  officers  who  have  signed  the  petition 
presented  to  the  Legislature  be  withdrawn  and  that  the  Boards  of 
Supervisors  be  notified  that  we  will  not  commission  any  one  who  is 
known  to  be  antagonistic. 

That,  after  the  circular  previously  recommended  is  sent  to  the  fruit- 
growers of  Los  Angeles  county  and  those  adjoining  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  protest  or  petition  referred  to,  in  the  event  of  no  action  con- 
demnatory to  the  flagrant  insult  to  this  Board  and  its  work,  we  hold 
no  more  conventions  in  that  region. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  in  July  to  complete  the  exami- 
nation of  the  accounts.  The  interval  will  give  them  ample  time  to 
act.  Therefore  you  will  at  this  time  authorize  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  determine  at  that  meeting  where  the  November  convention 
shill  be  held. 

I  most  respectfully  submit  all  that  I  have  said  for  your  consider- 
ation. 

The  address  of  the  president  was  adopted  and  ordered 
spread  in  full  upon  the  minutes. 

In  the  matter  regarding  the  withdrawal  of  the  commis- 
sions of  horticultural  commissioners,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  entire  matter  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee with  full  power  to  act,  and  that  they  do  revoke  at  their  dis- 
cretion the  commissions  of  all  those  who  signed  such  a  petition  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  as  that  published  in  the  various  papers  pro- 
testing against  the  appropriation  to  search  for  parasitic  insects,  which 
petition  was  condemnatory  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  and 
reflected  upon  the  competency  and  integrity  of  the  Board. 

The  resolution  regarding  the  location  of  the  next  State 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  Los  Angeles  was  rescinded, 
and  the  matter  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Representative  Geary. — Hon.  T.  J.  Geary,  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  California,  addressed  the  board  on 
the  need  of  fruit-growers  taking  immediate  action  regard- 
ing the  new  tarifT,  and  furnishing  to  the  committee  detailed 
statements  concerning  the  different  horticultural  industries 
and  products,  and  the  need  of  a  tariff  on  said  products.  He 
said  Congress  would  meet  about  September  ist  next,  and 
will  remain  in  session  probably  till  July,  1894;  also  that  it 
will  not  be  an  extra  session.  Congress  meets  once  a  year, 
and  the  President  has  the  power  to  designate  the  date.  He 
is  simply  goirg  to  call  this  Congress  for  an  earlier  date  than 
usual.  There  are  no  politics  about  this  session — it  is  for 
business.  The  tariff  will  be  one  of  the  first  things,  if  not 
the  first  thing,  to  come  up,  and  a  new  tariff  will  be  adopted 
which  will  go  into  effect  in  July,  1894.  The  California  fruit 
men  want  to  prepare  straight,  detailed  arguments  for  the 
California  members  to  use,  and  they  should  be  prepared  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  thanks  of  the  board  were  extended  to  Mr.  Geary. 

Convention  of  Fruit  Growers. — The  following  resolution 
was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  a  State  Convention  of  Fruit-Growers  and  those  In- 


terested in  fruit  culture  be  called  to  meet  in  San  Francisco,  abc 
Ju'y  15th  next,  to  formulate  such  information  as  is  desired  by  tL 
California  representatives  in  Congress,  on  the  necessity  for  duties  on 
fruit  and  fruit  products. 

The  arrangement  of  the  convention  was  referred  to  the 
executive  committee,  with  full  power  to  act. 

Distillation  of  Brandy  from  Fruits — Mr.  Winfield  Scott, 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners, 
addressed  the  board  and  asked  their  indorsement  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  providing  for  the  distillation  of  brandy  from  all 
fruits,  as  follows: 

Be  It  Enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  thirty- 
two  hundred  and  fi'ty  five  R.  S.  be  amended  by  the  insertion  of  the 
words  "and  all  S'ed  and  stone  fruits  "  immediately  after  the  words 
"apples,  peaches  and  grapes." 

Referred  to  the  coming  State  Convention. 

Fruits  for  the  Exposition — Mr.  John  Markley,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Woild's  Fair  Commission,  addressed  the 
board  on  the  shipment  of  fresh  fruits  to  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position. He  said  arrangements  would  be  made  whereby 
shipments  of  fresh  fruits  be  made  in  5ooo-pound  lots  and 
after  being  exhibited  a  day  or  part  of  a  day,  to  be  sold  and 
the  proceeds  turned  over  to  the  shipper.  Fruit-growers  de- 
siring to  avail  themselves  of  this  rare  opportunity  should 
address  him  for  further  information. 

Convention  of  Olive- Growers. — It  was  determined  to  call 
a  convention  ot  olive-growers  and  those  interested  in  olive 
culture,  at  San  Francisco,  in  July  next,  and  the  executive 
committee  was  instructed  to  arrange  for  the  same. 

Executive  Session. — The  board  then  met  in  executive 
session,  and  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  the  call  of  the 
president. 

The  State  Horticultural  Society. 

The  State  Horticultural  Society  held  an  interesting  and 
well-attended  meeting  at  its  rooms  in  this  city  Friday  of 
last  week.  AHer  the  usual  preliminary  business  the  presi- 
dent called  for  reports  of  fruit  prospects  in  various  parts 
of  the  State  by  members  present,  with  the  following  result: 

Livermore  Valley. — A.  L.  Perkins  reported  that  fruit  is 
in  good  shape,  though  the  trees  are  overloaded. 

Niles  Region,  Alameda  County — J.  C.  Shinn  reported 
that  large  varieties  of  apricots  are  spotted;  Royal  and 
Blenheim  fair  crop;  pears  good,  except  Duchess  and 
Nelis;  prunes  heavy.  Cherries  full;  apples  look  well; 
peaches  uneven  and  will  produce  a  fair  crop. 

Sutter  County. — B.  F.  Walton  reported  that  apricots  will 
produce  only  one-fourth  of  a  crop.  Peaches  look  fair.  All 
plums  and  pears  are  full. 

Upper  Sonoma.  —  Mr,  Markley  reported  that  apricots 
are  light;  peaches  spotted;  cherries  not  large;  prunes  and 
plums  heavily  set. 

Ventura.— Mr.  Blanchard  said  apricots  are  light  except 
Mooipdrk;  but  deciduous  fruits  generally  look  poorly. 

Contra  Costa  — Dr.  Parkinson  reported  apricots  nearly  a 
failure  and  Moorp  irk  a  complete  failure;  peaches  pretty 
good  on  young  orchards,  Languedoc  almonds  have  nearly 
all  lallen  off  within  two  weeks;  seedling  almonds  are  pretty 
we  1  sustained;  cherries  a  light  crop. 

Mendocino  County. — Judge  McGarvey  said  prospects 
are  flattering  for  a  good  crop  of  Bartlett  pears  and  very 
abundant  crop  of  French  prunes. 

Sutter  County. — Mr.  Kells  reported  apricots  were  one- 
fourth  of  a  crop  about  Biggs;  peaches  fair. 

Sonoma  County. — Cloverdale — Mr.  Heald  said  prospects 
are  generally  good  though  peaches  are  spotted;  apples  in 
full  bloom. 

Mr.  Alexander  Graw,  State  Quarantine  Officer  then  read 
the  following  essay: 

SPRAYING  FOR  CODLIN  MOTH. 

The  codiin  moth  was  introduced  into  the  United  States 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  now  but 
few  apple-growing  sections  in  America  are  free  from  it. 
In  1872  an  individual  thought  he  would  go  ahead  of  his 
neighbors  at  the  fair  held  in  Sacramento,  by  importing  a 
few  boxes  of  the  same  kind  of  apples  that  still  lingered  in 
his  memory  of  boyhood  days  of  the  East,  where  an  apple 
was  considered  to  grow  to  perfection  in  aroma  and  flavor. 
The  exhibit  received  considerable  attention  and  comment 
pro  and  con.  Sol.  Runyon,  an  extensive  fruit-grower  on 
the  Sacramento  river,  noticed  a  number  of  the  apples  had 
worms  and  suggested  that  the  lot  be  destroyed,  or  the 
fruit  men  would  have  reason  to  regret  the  bringing  of  that 
exhibit  to  the  State.  Nothing  was  done,  however,  and  the 
following  year  worms  were  found  in  apples  raised  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sacramento,  and  three  years  later  it  was  car- 
ried in  fruit  to  Los  Angeles,  and  now  it  is  found  in  all  the 
counties  in  the  State,  with  one  exception.  That  this  pest 
could  be  brought  into  the  State  in  other  ways  than  upon 
fruit  there  is  no  question,  as  the  larva  hibernates  in  boxes 
and  all  manner  ot  articles  that  are  constantly  being  car- 
ried by  rail  across  the  continent. 

The  late  Matthew  Cooke,  of  Sacramento,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  take  up  the  fight  against  the  new  invader  and  under 
his  directions  a  vigorous  warfare  of  trapping  the  larvae  was 
commenced.  Scraping  the  rough  bark  from  the  limbs  and 
trunks  and  placing  burlap  bands  and  other  traps  around 
the  stems  was  then  considered  all  that  could  be  done 
against  this  pest.  This  resulted  in  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  moths,  but  was  no  protection  to  the  fruit,  for  a  single 
careless  or  indifferent  neighbor  could  raise  enough  moths 
for  the  district.  It  is  now  a  little  ever  a  decade  since  a  new 
system  of  warfare  was  inaugurated  that  prevents  to  a  great 
extent  the  larvae  damaging  the  fruit.  This  was  the  use  of 
arsenical  sprays.  Some  growers  contend  that  any  wash 
will  have  the  same  result,  as  the  moth  will  avoid  depositing 
her  eggs  upon  fruit  that  has  any  foreign  or  offensive  sub- 
stance or  smell  about  it.  This  is  certainly  an  interesting 
subject  and  experiments  should  be  conducted  to  determine 
this  point.  However,  I  desire  to  caution  orchardists 
against  using  a  formula  I  notice  going  the  rounds  of  the 
press,  and  recommended  as  an  effective  summer  remedy 
against  codiin  moth  and  fungus.  It  is  lime,  sulphur,  salt, 
aqua  ammonia  and  Paris  green,  in  such  proportions  that  if 
used  upon  the  tender  foliage  of  pear  trees  it  will  have  a 
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disastrous  effect  and  stunt  the  development  of  the  fruit.  If 
a  fungicide  for  apple  scab  or  pear  cracking  in  combination 
with  Paris  green  as  an  insecticide  is  desired,  then  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  in  the  following  proportions,  will  be  found 
efTective :  ... 

Unslacked  lime,  20  pounds;  sulphate  of  copper,  25 
pounds  ;  water  to  make,  200  gallons.  The  sulphate  ot 
copper  should  be  dissolved  in  twenty  gallons  of  water; 
slake  the  lime  and  add  to  the  copper  solution,  strain  into 
spray  tank  and  when  all  is  leady  add  one  pound  of  Pans 
green.  This  should  be  kept  in  suspension  by  constant  stir- 
ring of  the  solution  in  the  spray  tank,  otherwise  it  will 
settle  to  the  bottom.  If  the  spraying  is  only  intended  for 
the  destruction  of  codlin  moth  or  leaf-eating  caterpillars  I 
would  recommend  Paris  green,  one  pound  to  two  hundred 
gallons  of  water.  Make  a  paste  of  the  Paris  green,  then 
add  it  to  the  water  and  keep  it  stirred  as  recommended  for 
the  fungicide.  This  should  be  applied  with  a  force  pump 
and  fine  spray  nozzle  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  set  and  be- 
fore it  turns  down. 

Enough  solution  should  be  used  to  each  tree  to  thor- 
oughly moisten  it  without  running  ofl.  Six  or  eight  days 
after  the  eggs  are  deposited  by  the  moths,  the  young  larva 
hatch  and  begin  operations  by  eating  a  small  patch  of  the 
skin  of  the  fruit — say  one-thirty-second  to  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  surface— before  burrowing  into  the  pulp.  In  so  doing 
they  pick  up  sufficient  poison  to  put  a  stop  to  their  career. 
As  the  fruit  expands,  subsequent  sprayings  are  necessary 
in  order  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  fruit  coated,  so  that  it 
will  catch  later  broods.  As  we  have  but  little  rainfall  in 
California  during  the  season  necessary  to  spray  for  codlin 
moth,  less  applications  are  required;  still,  a  second  spray- 
ing should  be  done  about  16  or  18  days  after  the  first,  and 
a  third  three  weeks  later.  With  careful  attention  to  mixing 
and  application,  this  should  give  75  per  cent  of  sound,  mar- 
ketable fruit.  Whereas,  if  this  important  work  is  neglected, 
from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  fruit  will  be  daniaged  by 
worms.  London  purple  is  much  cheaper  than  Paris  green, 
but  is  not  so  reliable  as  to  strength,  and  is  more  liable  to 
injure  the  foliage. 

No  spraying  should  be  done  during  a  hot  spell  or  when 
a  north  wind  is  blowing,  as  it  will  injure  the  young  growth. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Craw's  paper,  Professor  Wood- 
worth  of  the  State  University  gave  an  informal  talk  on 
"  Lichens  on  Fruit  Trees"  with  microscopical  illustrations, 
describing  the  results  of  an  investigation  by  S.  J.  Holmes 
of  Berkeley.  An  outline  of  this  will  be  given  in  a  later  issue 
of  the  Rural. 

THINNING  FRUIT. 

The  general  subject  of  thinning  fruit  was  taken  up  and 
discussed.  Several  new  points  were  brought  out.  Among 
other  things  Mr.  H.  Overacker  Jr.  cautioned  fruit  growers 
against  too  much  and  too  early  thinning  in  years  when 
rains  hold  on  for  a  long  time.  It  is  better,  he  said,  at  such 
seasons  to  make  two  thinnings  than  to  run  the  risk  of  a 
sudden  occurrence  of  hot  weather  after  general  low  tempera- 
ture. The  fruit  is  very  likely  to  drop  in  such  cases  and 
much  loss  will  ensue.  Mr.  Overacker  found  it  difficult, 
however,  to  apply  a  general  rule  to  all  places,  conditions 
being  so  different. 

The  question  being  asked  as  to  whether  it  is  advisable 
to  thin  prunes  at  all.  Rev.  A.  T.  Perkins  gave  it  as  his  ex- 
perience that  such  thinning  is  profitable.  It  is  astonishing, 
he  said,  how  much  can  accomplished  by  one  who  will  go  at 
it  systematically  and  dilligently.  A  man  will  be  able,  soon, 
to  use  both  hands,  and  to  perform  a  great  deal  of  work  in  a 
day. 

Mr.  Ramsey  of  Woodside  and  Mr.  Ehrharn  of  Mountain 
View  both  combated  the  statement  that  thinning  prunes 
will  pay.  S  ime  instances  have  been  known  where  thinning 
with  a  long  stick  was  a  good  thing,  but  as  a  rule  they  had 
not  found  it  profitable  in  large  prune  orchards.  Mr.  Per- 
kins, they  said,  might  have  found  it  profitable  in  a  small 
orchard  of  a  hundred  trees  or  more,  but  on  a  large  scale 
they  did  not  think  it  would  pay. 

Mr.  Perkins  thought  that  if  thinning  would  pay  on  one 
hundred  prune  trees  it  would  be  ten  times  more  profitable 
on  a  thousand,  but  he  was  quite  willing  to  admit  that  con- 
ditions differed  in  different  places  and  that  the  rule  that 
would  apply  to  one  would  not  apply  to  another.  Mr. 
Ramsey's  orchard,  for  instance,  had  suffered  much  fron 
dropping,  while  he  had  never  experienced  the  slightest  loss 
from  that  cause. 

Mr.  Markley  appeared  before  the  Horticultural  Society 
on  behalf  of  the  World's  Fair  Commission,  and  represented 
that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  commission  to  make  displays 
of  California  fresh  fruits  at  Chicago  in  turn  and  in  season. 
For  instance,  about  the  second  week  in  June  it  was  de- 
signed to  make  a  special  tffm  to  have  a  fine  exhibit  of 
cherries.  At  other  times  peaches  would  be  made  conspicu- 
ous; and  so  on  throughout  the  entire  list  of  important 
California  fruits.  Arrangements  have  been  made  by 
which  the  fruit  so  displayed  would  be  sold  after 
it  had  become  soft  and  the  proceeds  would  be 
returned  to  the  original  shipper.  Mr.  Markley  asked  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  California  fruit-growers  to 
make  the  plan  of  the  commission  a  success.  The  railroad 
company  has  granted  a  rate  of  66  cents  per  hundred  for 
fruits  so  displayed.  The  shipper  can,  therefore,  deliver  his 
fruit  in  Chicago  at  a  comparatively  small  cost  and  it  is  ex- 
pected it  will  bring,  when  sold,  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
higtiest  market  price  for  firm  fruit.  The  loss  to  exhibitors, 
therefore,  would  be  very  small,  if  anything  at  all. 

Subjects  for  the  May  meeting  were  selected  as  follows: 
"Apple  Growing,"  John  Markley;  "Additional  P'acilities  for 
Fruit  Shipping,"  L.  W.  Buck  and  J  Z.  Anderson. 

Regular  members  elected  B.  F.  Walton,  Yuba  City;  John 
Markley,  Geyserville,  and  Arthur  Bull,  109  California 
street,  San  Francisco.  Honorary  members  elected:  Ell- 
wood  Cooper,  Santa  Barbara  and  Frank  A.  Kimball, 
National  City. 

F  raits  and  the  Tariff. 

The  Executive  Commiitte  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture, comprising  J.  L,  Mosher,  San  Jose  ;  Frank  A.  Kim- 


ball, National  City,  and  Ellwood  Cooper,  Santa  Barbara, 
met  in  San  Francisco  Monday  to  consider  the  statements 
of  Congressman  Geary,  made  before  the  board  Friday, 
were  agreed  on— first,  to  employ  every  possible  agency  im- 
mediately to  secure  desired  information,  and,  second,  to 
call  a  convention  to  formally  indorse  the  demands  for 
recognition  in  the  new  tariff. 

It  was  agreed  to  call  the  convention  to  be  held  in  this 
city  about  the  middle  ol  July. 

Just  what  is  wanted  to  oe  secured  meanwhile,  to  be  tabu- 
lated for  the  convention,  was  formulated  as  follows  : 

We  want  a  list  of  all  our  fruits  and  the  substances  produced  from 
them  that  now  have  a  protected  tarifl  duty. 

We  want  also  a  list  of  our  fruits  that  are  now  on  the  free  list,  with  sub- 
stances manufactured  from  them,  and  which  ought  to  be  protected. 

We  want  the  present  tariff  duty  on  our  fruits. 

We  want  the  t»riff  duty  on  same  that  existed  say  for  ten  years  or 
more  previous. 

We  want  to  ascertain  the  prices  ruling  in  New  York  for  such  fruit 
products  as  are  now  protected  by  tariff,  fer  several  years  previous  to 
the  shipments  of  simiUr  products  from  California. 

We  want  the  prices  that  are  ruling  in  New  York  since  the  time 
that  our  products  have  been  shipped  in  such  quantities  that  have  in- 
terfered with  foreign  importations. 

We  want  the  overland  freight  rates  from  terminal  points  to  New 
York. 

We  want  the  price  of  land  in  Italy  and  South  France  upon  which 
these  fruits  are  grown.  The  price  of  land  in  California.  The  price 
of  labor  in  the  two  countries. 

We  want  to  ascertain  the  prices  that  the  mills  and  packing-houses 
pay  to  the  growers  of  these  fruits  when  brought  to  the  markets. 

We  want  the  same  rates  that  have  to  be  paid  here  in  California. 

We  want  to  show,  if  possible,  that  the  oil  manufacturers,  pickle 
manufacturers,  get  the  fruits  delivered  to  them  for  a  price  that  will 
no',  much  more  than  pay  for  the  pickling  in  California. 

We  want  to  show  that  in  Europe  the  manufacturers  aud  packers 
have  not  the  care  of  these  fruit  orchards,  nor  any  money  invested  in 
the  lands,  nor  d  >  they  suffer  by  the  elements  or  risks  that  often  pre- 
vent crops. 

We  want  to  show  that  when  delivered  to  the  mills  and  packers  that 
the  cost  of  getting  the  product  ready  for  market  is  less  in  Europe  than 
here  by  reason  of  lower  prices  of  labor  and  cheaper  interest  on 
capital  invested. 

We  want  to  show  that  olive  oil  foots,  so  called,  is  entered  free  and 
that  there  is  no  such  article.  It  is  simply  what  you  might  call  unfit- 
tered — has  a  muddy  appearance  and  can  be  filtered  here  at  a  very 
small  expense,  and  put  on  the  market  as  good  table  oil. 

As  a  general  proposition  we  want  to  show  that  the  California  pro- 
duciions  of  semi-tropical  fruits  have  caused  this  great  reduction  in 
prices  that  has  enabled  the  masses  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  eating  such 
products. 

We  want  to  show  regarding  olive  oil  :  That  the  imported  mix- 
tures or  substitutions  that  are  fraudulently  sold  as  olive  oil,  being 
made  of  low-priced  articles,  make  it  impossible  to  compete  with  the 
pure  article,  and  that  if  the  Revenue  laws  were  such  that  true  labels 
of  the  contents  was  required,  no  protection,  or  but  little,  would  t>e 
asked  for. 

The  great  body  of  people  are  not  aware  of  these  dangerous  mix- 
tures, so  that  our  pure  olive-oil  market  is  confined  to  the  few  who  are 
aware  of  the  danger. 

We  want  to  show  the  amount  of  importations  of  the  different  pro- 
tected fruits.  The  consumption;  what  portion  is  foreign  and  what 
portion  produced  here.  The  actual  probable  increase  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  actual  increase  in  the  quantity  that  will  be  pro- 
duced here  in  five  to  ten  years  hence,  comparing  the  trees  now  in 
bearing  and  those  planted  not  in  bearing.  In  making  up  our  tables 
we  want  to  take  the  whole  product  from  a  given  locality,  and  average 
the  product  to  the  acreage,  so  as  to  overcome  the  booming  literature 
that  will  be  scattered  broadcast  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

We  should  have  at  least  four  years  ;  five  would  be  better,  say,  1898- 
1892.  In  European  statistics,  we  will  take  such  books  as  A.  Coutance 
compiled  before  any  oil  was  made  here. 

We  must  show  that  owing  to  cotton  seed  oil  adulteration  that  in 
large  areas  the  olive  trees  have  been  rooted  out  and  prune  and  apri- 
cot trees  planted.  The  olive  oil  product  has  not  diminished  for  the 
reason  that  when  the  olive  product  decreases  they  have  only  to 
increase  cotton  seed  oil. 

Every  person  interested  in  the  progress  of  horticulture  in  the  Slate 
is  urged  to  assist  the  State  Board  or  its  agents,  in  getting  together 
the  information  outlined  above. 


Mr.  Walton  Says.  No  Inter-Cultures. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  answer  to  your  request  for  a 
short  article  irom  me  on  the  subject  of  "Inter-cultures,"  as 
applied  to  young  orchards,  I  will  say  that  both  my  obser- 
vations and  experience  condemn  such  practice  entirely  where 
a  permanent  and  profitable  orchard  is  desired. 

Here  in  Sacramento  Valley  where  we  grow  all  varieties 
of  decidious  fruits  successfully  without  irrigation,  the  effort 
to  raise  crops  of  vegetables,  grain  or  small  fruit  among  the 
growing  trees  is  a  waste  of  time  and  labor  and  only  prac- 
ticed by  the  over  greedy  or  inexperienced.  Such  crops 
must  necessarily  be  planted  early  in  the  spring  before  the 
season  for  cultivation  is  passed  materially  hindering  the 
systematic  and  thorough  working  of  all  the  surface  soil. 
This  cultivation,  to  produce  the  most  satisfactory  results, 
must  be  managed  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  dry  season 
sets  in  (usually  early  in  May)  there  will  be  provided  a  fine 
mulch  of  well  pulverized  surface  soil  from  four  to  six  inches  in 
depth  all  over  the  orchard,  the  result  of  frequent  and  sys- 
tematic cultivations  from  early  in  March  up  to  this  time, 
the  object  being  to  prevent  the  growth  ol  weeds  and  keep 
the  surface  loose  and  fine  to  a  reasonable  depth.  It  pre- 
vents evaporation  during  the  dry  season  when  the  moist- 
ure is  largely  supplied  to  the  growing  trees  by  a  water 
stratum  from  10  to  12  feet  below  the  surface  through  the 
pours  of  the  subsoil. 

At  the  same  time  ihis  mulch  is  gathering  from  the  at- 
mosphere and  storing  away  the  elements  of  plant-life  for 
the  future  use  of  the  orchard.  Anything  planted  among 
the  trees  materially  hinders,  if  it  does  not  render 
this  style  of  cultivation  impossible,  as  it  is  necessary  to  work 
the  ground  at  least  two  ways  with  tools  large  enough  to  do 
the  work  profitably.  The  dangers  from  sunburn,  borers  and 
insect  pests  is  greatly  increased  by  attempting  to  grow 
crops  of  any  kind  among  the  trees.  Aside  from  the  danger 
and  inconvenience,  the  expense  of  producing  such  crops  at 
so  great  a  disadvantage  is  usually  more  than  the  crop  is 
worth. 

A  better  plan  would  be  to  reserve  a  small  portion  of  the 
land  to  be  planted  to  orchard  on  purpose  for  the  growing 
of  such  crops  as  the  owner  felt  he  must  raise  among  his 
trees;  and,  later  on,  when  his  orchard  comes  into  bearing 
plant  it  to  some  choice  variety  of  fruit  that  his  experience 
had  taught  was  extremely  profitable. 

There  are  other  conditions  where  the  evil  effects  of  such 


practice  would  not  be  so  marked,  notably  where  the  soil  it 
extremely  fertile  and  well  drained  with  an  abundance  of 
cheap  fertilizers  close  at  hand  and  a  good  supply  of  water 
for  irrigation.  But  all  practical  growers  very  soon  learn 
that  a  good  healthy  and  thrifty  growth  of  trees  can  only  be 
secured  where  the  entire  plot  is  given  up  to  their  use  and 
the  most  skillful  attention  paid  to  them. 

Yuba  City,  April  29,  1893.  B.  F.  WALTON. 


©HE  B'E'*'^- 


Potatoes  and  Potato  Rot. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Parson  has  an  excellent  article  on  potatoes  and 
potato  rot  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Sonoma  Republican 
from  which  we  take  the  following: 

"The  best  potatoes  produced  in  the  State  are  grown,  not 
in  the  hot  valleys,  nor  yet  in  the  spray  of  the  sea.  They 
are  not  found  in  the  general  market  and  comparatively  few 
people  know  anything  about  them.  They  are  the  Bur- 
banks,  Peerless,  Peach  Blows,  Early  Rose,  grown  on  the 
mountain  sides  from  a  few  hundred  to  two  thousand  or 
more  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Ah!  such  potatoes.  The 
pleasure  of  the  eater  is  more  than  gustatory — it  is  aesthetic. 
They  are  a  sprightly  tuber.  They  are  plump  out  of  the 
kettle  open-mouthed,  laughing,  'jackets'  thrown  open,  dis- 
playing soft  and  snowy  bosoms  as  if  in  welcome  anticipa- 
tion ot  being  eaten.  Not  so  with  the  Humboldt  or  Bodega. 
They  come  out  of  the  kettle  or  oven  sodden  and  sullen, 
'jackets'  close  buttoned  to  the  skin  and  like  'Aunt 
Jemima's  plaster,  the  more  you  try  to  get  it  off  the  more  it 
sticks  the  faster.' 

"The  man  whose  farm  lies  along  a  mountain  stream, 
furnishing  water  in  August  and  September  well  up  in  the 
temperate  zone,  can  always  find  on  his  place  soil  which 
will  produce  the  perfection  potato.  Of  course  I  am  not 
talking  of  revolutionizing  the  potato  market  or  of  making  a 
fortune.  I  am  simply  suggesting  to  a  person  so  situated, 
the  fact  that  he  can  supply  his  family  and  to  some  extent 
the  local  market  with  the  best  quality  of  a  most  necessary 
article  of  food  at  a  much  less  cost  than  three  or  four  cents 
per  pound,  which  is  the  present  retail  price  of  potatoes  at 
interior  places. 

"You  will  find  on  every  mountain  stream  numerous 
'patches'  of  loose  'chocolate  soil'  where  the  perfect  pota- 
toes will  grow.  Of  course  water  is  necessary  to  complete 
success,  and  after  the  virgin  richness  of  the  soil  is  ex- 
hausted, manuring  will  be  necessary. 

"And  this  brings  me  to  the  adverse  side  of  the  subject 
which  is  the  principal  occasion  of  my  writing.  With 
manuring  comes  rot.  Is  there  no  remedy  for  the  potato 
rot?  I  will  attempt  to  answer  this  question  by  relating  my 
experience. 

"Last  year  I  planted  my  potatoes  on  ground  heavily 
manured.  I  sent  to  San  Francisco  and  purchased  a  Bean 
sprap  pumy,  (cost  $25). 

"I  examined  my  potatoes  carefully  to  see  whether  any 
'brown  or  rusty  spots'  had  appeared  on  the  leaves  or  stalks, 
which  are  indications  that  fungus  is  at  work.  I  found  no 
spots.  Nevertheless  I  gave  the  vines  a  thorough  spraying 
with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  when  they  had  reached  the 
height  of  four  or  five  inches.  I  again  gave  them  a  spraying 
when  in  blossom.  The  spots  did  not  appear  at  all  on  these 
potatoes  during  the  season,  though  some  garden  potatoes 
not  sprayed  were  spotted  and  rusty  enough.  Now  for  the 
result.  For  the  last  four  years  I  have  manured  my  potato 
ground  heavily  with  stable  manure  kept  ander  cover  and 
not  exposed  to  rain  or  sun  until  spread  on  the  ground. 
The  first  three  years  I  lost  greatly  by  rot — not  less  than  10 
per  cent  and  nearer  25  per  cent  on  the  crop.  Many  were 
found  rotten  in  the  ground  and  more  thrown  out  from  the 
barn  loft  where  they  were  spread  after  digging  and  always 
the  fairest  and  largest  were  first  to  decay.  Last  year  I 
found  but  two  rotten  potatoes  and  not  more  than  a  dozen 
were  thrown  out  afterwards.  The  area  of  ground  planted 
was  about  the  same  as  in  the  three  previous  years.  Fur- 
thermore the  proportion  of  the  tubers  affected  with  the  in- 
ternal black  spots  or  streaks  so  common  in  Peerless  and 
Burbanks  were  greatly  diminished. 

"Now  the  true  philosopher  will  not  jump  to  a  conclusion 
from  the  result  of  a  single  experiment;  yet,  I  know  of  no 
condition  or  circumstance  affecting  the  growth  and  care  of 
my  crop  last  year,  except  the  spraying,  which  did  not  exist 
in  previous  years,  when  the  decay  was  so  discouraging. 

"Yet,  there  remains  a  modicum  of  doubt  whether  to  at- 
tribute the  apparent  success  entirely  to  the  spraying  for  the 
reason  that  the  result  was  too  nearly  complete  and  perfect. 

"To  save  trouble  to  any  one  who  may  be  disposed  to  try 
the  experiment  I  give  the  formula  for  preparing  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  which  I  copy  from  a  publication  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  at  Washington,  as  follows: 

'•'Bordeaux  Mixture.— \n  a  barrel  that  will  hold  forty-five 
gallons  of  water  dissolve  six  pounds  of  copper  sulphate 
(bluestone)  in  ten  gallons  of  hot  water  and  let  cool.  In 
another  vessel  slake  four  pounds  of  fresh  lime  and  thin  with 
water.  Pour  this  slowly  into  the  copper  solution,  using  a 
course  gunny  sack  over  the  head  of  the  barrel.  Then  fill 
the  barrel  with  water.'  It  is  important  that  the  lime  should 
be  fresh,  also  well  steamed  to  prevent  clogging  of  the  spray 
nozzle;  also  that  the  mixture  be  kept  stirred  and  mixed 
when  applied.  My  authority  says  to  spray  two  times. 
First,  when  the  vines  are  three  or  four  inches  high  and  the 
last  time  when  they  are  in  blossom.' 


The  editor  of  the  Oolusa  iSun  publishes  the  rather  dis- 
couraging statement  that  on  a  recent  trip  "  he  did  not  see 
a  single  field  of  wheat  that  looked  first-class  "  between 
Colusa  and  Sacramento,  and  he  concludes  that  such  ex- 
periences teach  the  farmer  the  necessity  of  diversity  in 
farming  The  man  who  depends  on  one  crop  must  go  to 
the  wall  pooner  or  later.  Don't  put  all  your  eggs  in  one 
basket.  These  remarks  apply  just  as  well  to  fruits  as 
grains.  Even  hogs  won't  always  be  all  fat  for  the  pro- 
ducer. 


May  6,  1898. 
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Which  is  the  Original  and  Genuine 

Buckeye"  Mower? 

In  order  that  intending-  purchasers  of  "BUCKEYE"  mowers  may  not  be 
deceived  by  any  false  representations  as  to  which  is  the  ORIGINAL  and 
GENUINE  "  BUCKEYE,"  we  offer  the  following  CONVINCING  evidence  m  the  shape 
of  SWORN  TESTIMONY  and  Testimomals  in  proof  of  our  assertion  that  the 
ADRIANCE  BUCKEYE  MOWER,  as  manufactured  by  Adriance,  Piatt  &  Co., 
Po.ughkeepsie,  New  York,  is  the  only  Original  and  Genuine  "  Buckeye"  manufactured: 

The  Trade-Mark  "  Buckeye  "  was  registered  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  name  of  Adriance,  Piatt  &  Co,  on  the 
passage  of  the  ^rs/ Trade- Mark  law  by  Congress.  This  statement  we  can  verify  by  the  official  and  original  docu- 
ments, if  necessary. 

Extracts  from  Sworn  Testimony  of  Cornelius  Aultman,  used  in  suit  brought  by  Adriance,  Platt  &  Co.  to 
maintain  their  Trade-Mark  "  Buckeye:" 


"  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

County  of  Philadelphia. 


ss. 


who  founded 


the  firm  of  Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.,  of 


"  CORNELIUS  AULTMAN,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

"  He    *    *    *    *    resides  in  Canton,  Ohio;  is  the  same  Aultman 
"  Akron,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of  Reaping  and  Mowing  Machines.    *    ♦  ♦ 

"  That  in  the  Jail  of  1857,  JOHN  P.  ADRIANCE,  of  New  York,  visited  deponent  in  the  offire  of  Ball,  Aultman  &  Co.,  at  Canton,  Ohio. 
"  That,  before  leaving  Canton,  the  said  ADRIANCE  informpd  denonent  or  his  associates    *****    that  he  had  named  his  machine,  and  intended 
"  calling  it  the  '  BUCKEYE; '  and  that  thereafter  the  said  ADRIANCE  did  adopt  the  word  '  BUCKEYE '  as  his  Trade-Mark,  and  stencilled  upon,  advertised, 
"and  sold  his  machines  as  the 'BUCKEYE.'  ************** 

"  That  to  deponent's  "  (said  Cornelius  Aultman's)  "  knowledge,  the  said  ADRIANCE  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  Trade-Mark  '  BUCKEYE  '  and  apply  it 
"  to  mowinz  and  reaping;  machines. 

"That  he  had  never  KNOWN,  HEARD  OF,  OR  SEEN,  PRIOR  THERETO,  MOWING  or  REAPING  MACHINES  CALLED,  MARKED 
"ADVERTISED,  or  SOLD  as  the  'BUCKEYE.' 

"Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  19th  day  of  May,  1884. 

"(Signed)      CORNELIUS  AULTMAN. 

"  (L.  S.)  (Signed)       LISLE  STOKES,  Notary  Public." 

The  above-mentioned  firm  of  "Aultman,  Miller  &  Co."  manufacture  the  Buckeye  which  is  now  being  offered  on 
this  Coast  in  competition  with  the  Genuine  ADRIANCE  BUCKEYE. 

We  herewith  give  a  Testimonial  signed  by  residents  of  this  State,  whose  word  cannot  be  questioned,  as  they  are 
men  of  sterling  integrity,  some  of  whom  have  used  the  ADRIANCE  BUCKEYE  MOWERS  for  20  to  30  years. 
To  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  facts  we  will  say  here,  that  the  Akron  so-called  Buckeye  has  had  nothing  to  do 
whatever  with  the  high  reputation  earned  by  the  "  ADRIANCE  BUCKEYE,"  as  the  Akron  has  mi  been  so/d  in  the 
San  Francisco  market  until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

"  I  have  used  the  ADRIANCE  BUCKEYE  MOWER,  as  manufactured  by  ADRIANCE,  PLATT  &  CO.,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  for  many  years 
"  and  it  has  given  £«//rff  satisfaction     '  '  '"•^"'•"^^^  TiTT^T^i-^rr-  »«^i,Tr^r.  j  >i 


I  know  it  to  be  the  ONLY  GENUINE  BUCKEYE  MOWER  manufactured." 

(SIGNED.) 


B.  J.  GLADSTONE,  Cayncos  20  years. 

SAMUEL  DONALD,  Cayucos   8  " 

F.  W.  FREEMAN,  Cayucos   8  " 

G.  BIANCHINI.  Cayucos   8  " 

JURGEN  SCHRODER.  Sunol  20  " 

PATRICK  GEARY,  Sunol  15  " 

H.  CARPENTER.  Suisun  20  " 

MICHAEL  GRENNAN,  Suisun  20  " 

HORACE  NELSON,  Half  Moon  Bay  10  " 

D.  G.  BARTNETT,  Pacheco  Has  sold  it  for  28  " 

J.  S.  HOOK,  Pacbeco  ~.  18  " 

And  on  his  father's  farm,  Pacheco  30  " 

H.  H.  WHITMAN,  Pacheco   9  " 

THOS.  H.  GREEN,  Dougherty's  Station  15  " 

ELISHA  C.  HARLAN,  Dougherty's  Station  15  " 

JAMES  HIGGINS,  Tracy  3°  " 

D.  B.  WRIGHT,  Byron   7  " 

JOHN  S.  ARMSTRONG,  Byron   7  " 

F.  R.  BUCKHOLTZ,  Byron   7  " 

T.  C.  PUTNAM,  Petaluma  22  " 

WM.  HILL,  Petaluma  20  " 

A.  C.  CHURCH,  Rio  Vista  24  " 


N.  C.  BUTTER,  Rio  Vista  24 

G.  KILBURN  Newman  Many 

A.  J.  JAMISON,  Waterford  Many 

R.  J.  ROGERS.  King  City   8 

PHILIP  ETTING,  St.  Helena  20 

M.  M.  LYMAN,  S(.  Helena  20 

JAMES  BLACK,  Mission  San  Jose  15 

R.  THRELFALL,  Irvington  20 

W.  L.  COOLEY,  Menlo  Park   8 

SAMUEL  NASH,  Menlo  Park  10 

M   POLSON,  Menlo  Park  i8 

JOHN  MONAHAN,  Menlo  Park   6 

JOHN  RUSSELL,  Volta   8 

E.  CORR.  Warm  Springs  20 

T.  TWOHIG.  Warm  Springs  26 

RICHARD  BYRNE,  Warm  Springs  20 

AUG.  MOORE,  Warm  Springs  15 

PATRICK  BARD,  Warm  Springs  23 

GEO.  H.  LONG,  Lompoc  .'  30 

E.  D.  HUYCK.  Lompoc  Many 

F.  S.  MOREHEAD,  Lompoc  Many 

W.  W.  ZELLER,  Lompoc  13 


years, 
years, 
years, 
years. 


years, 
years, 
years. 


CAUTION  !  Be  sure  that  the  "Buckeye"  mower  you  purchase  is  branded  "ADRIANCE  BUCKEYE. 
Insist  upon  having  it.    Take  no  other.     It  will  not  fail  to  give  you  full  satisfaction. 
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Does  Poultry  Farming  Pay  ? 

[Read  before  the  recent  Farmers'  Institute  at  Nordhoff,  by  Mbb  H.  A. 
Clayton.) 

To  the  man  who  wrote  an  article  in  The  Ojai  the  other 
week  saying  he  did  not  care  how  much  butter  one  sold  in  a 
year,  or  how  many  eggs  each  hen  laid  in  a  year,  all  he 
wanted  was  a  library;  to  the  man  who  has  a  lot  of  money 
and  wants  a  fruit  farm— neither  will  heed  what  I  have  to 
say, as  they  are  independent.  To  the  one  who  has  no  large 
farm  or  great  amount  of  money,  to  the  old  bachelor,  if 
there  is  one  who  wants  a  good  income,  let  him  get  a  help- 
meet who  will  start  a  poultry  farm;  and  also  to  the  farmer's 
daughter  who  has  not  enough  pin-money  to  buy  Easter 
bonnets  and  Christmas  jewels — to  these  I  speak. 

The  great  trouble  with  many  who  start  in  to  raising  poul- 
try for  profit  is  that  they  want  to  earn  big  profit  from  the 
start.  If  this  idea  does  not  materialize,  they  become  dis- 
couraged. Many  also  start  with  meagre  capital,  forgetting 
that  time  means  expense,  and  a  small  amount  of  eiiher  will 
not  suffice  should  unseen  delay  occur.  Capital,  good 
judgment  and  determination  to  succeed  are  essential.  Eggs 
are  always  at  a  profit  in  summer.  A  farmer  can  then  sell, 
or  he  can  store  for  higher  prices  when  eggs  are  low.  In 
eggs  alone  he  can  be  assured  a  fair  income.  On  a  plot  of 
five  or  ten  acres  a  perfect  paradise  could  exist,  under  proper 
management.  A  better  living,  more  peace,  happiness  and 
contentment  can  be  enjoyed  than  is  experienced  by  the 
richest  merchant. 

Breeding  at  five  dollars  a  head  ought  to  pay  any  farmer, 
and  I  know  one  who  gets  this  for  his  high-bred  birds.  It 
costs  no  more  to  raise  these  than  the  common  barn  yard 
mongrel. 

In  my  own  experience,  I  have  kept  a  precise  account  of 
the  cost  of  feeding,  and  find  that  chickens  can  be  kept  for 
one  and  one-half  cents  per  week  for  each  one,  making  a 
cost  of  seventy-eight  cents  per  year  for  each  hen.  We  will 
now  count  up  the  income  from  the  much-despised  nuisance. 
Any  hen  well  managed  will  lay  fifteen  dozen  eggs  per  year, 
at  an  average  of  twenty  cents  per  dozen,  making  the  re- 
ceipts three  dollars  for  each  one.  Subtracting  the  cost  of 
keeping,  you  have  two  dollars  and  twenty-two  cents  clear 
from  each  hen — and  the  old  hen  to  do  the  same  work  next 
year.  I  never  keep  them  over  eighteen  months,  though,  as 
they  then  become  less  profitable.  To  manage  properly  is 
to  hatch  out  young  fowls  so  as  to  have  them  laying  when 
eggs  bring  the  good  round  sum  of  forty  or  fifty  cents,  in- 
stead of  fifteen  to  twenty  cents. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  if  poultry-keepers  would  form 
themselves  into  a  union  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the 
people  of  the  State  to  annually  send  East  three  million  dol- 
lars, as  is  now  done  each  year,  for  eggs  and  poultry. 

From  an  investment  of  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  in 
October,  1891,  to  1892,  I  have  sold  above  expense  $95 
worth  of  eggs  and  chickens,  or  an  income  of  twenty  six 
cents  a  day  for  that  time.  Some  may  say  these  are  big 
figures,  but  I  have  day  and  date,  to  whom  sold,  and  price, 
set  down  in  my  diary. 

Again,  you  will  say,  I  say  nothing  about  loss  by  cholera, 
gapes,  coyote?,  etc.  When  I  give  the  proper  attention  I  am 
not  troubled  with  these  any  more  than  the  orchardist  is 
with  scale,  moth,  or  other  insects  on  fruit  trees. 

To  the  man  or  woman  who  wants  to  make  the  valley 
more  beautiful  by  planting  orchards,  and  only  has  a  meagre 
capital,  try  the  old  hen  for  a  starter,  I  do  believe  more 
money  can  be  made  from  poultry  than  any  other  kind  of 
farming,  oranges  not  excepted.  We  do  not  have  to  wait 
from  three  to  five  years  for  this  fruit  to  bear.  Oount  the 
cost  and  care  of  a  fruit  farm  for  five  years,  and  the  income 
of  the  same  for  that  time,  and  compare.  Four  hundred 
chickens  can  be  kept  on  an  arre  of  good  ground  at  a  profit 
of  two  dollars  each,  marking  $800  per  acre.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  do  the  work  yourself,  hire  a  man  at  $300  per  year, 
and  you  still  have  $500  an  acre  a  year  to  place  m  the  golden 
goblet. 

Let  those  who  want  fruit  farms  buy  trees  if  they  wish, 
and  take  the  hen  to  lift  the  mortgage. 

I  want  to  be  a  robin,  and  it  would  just  suit  me, 
While  all  the  birds  are  singing  there  to  perch  upon  the  tree. 
But  if  I  cannot  be  the  bird  with  breast  of  red,  why  then 
With  eggs  at  forty  cents  a  dozen,  I'd  gladly  be  a  hen. 

Scalded  and  Raw  Food. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  fowls  will  not  show  a  par- 
tiality for  soft  feed.  This  depends  not  so  much  upon  the 
quality  of  the  fond  as  upon  its  preparation.  When  mid- 
dlings or  ship-stuff  is  added,  the  fowls  prefer  it  cooked  or 
in  a  scalded  condition.  A  mixture  of  corn  and  oats,  ground, 
may  be  fed  raw  at  times  to  adult  fowls  and  be  highly 
relished  by  them,  but  for  chicks  it  should  be  scalded. 
When  ship-stuff  is  added,  the  mass  becomes  somewhat 
sticky  and  does  not  crumble  very  readily.  All  soft  food 
should  be  mixed  with  scalding  water.  It  not  only  renders 
it  more  palatable,  but  also  more  digestible,  and  the  birds 
will  eat  a  larger  quantity.  When  they  seem  disgusted  with 
any  kind  of  soft  food,  let  the  ingredients  be  varied  some- 
what. A  little  ground  meat  added  and  scalded  with  the 
grain,  changes  the  character  of  the  food  and  provides  a  new 
dish.  Fowls  will  prefer  raw  food  at  times,  as  a  change, 
but,  as  a  rule,  all  the  soft  food  should  be  well  scalded,  in 
order  to  avoid  waste  and  loss. 


Judging  the  Age  of  Poultry. 

Examine  the  feet  and  legs;  the  size  and  appearance  of 
the  spurs  form  a  guide,  as  we  are  told  by  an  expert  in  the 
New  York  World.  The  skin  of  the  pullet  or  cockerel  is 
smooth  and  has  a  fresh  appearance,  while  that  of  the  adult 
fowl  yearly  grows  coarse  and  more  shriveled.  Place  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  on  each  side  of  the  back  near  the 
"  pope's  nose  "  and  press.  In  young  birds  the  part  is  sup- 
ple, in  old  ones  it  is  difficult  to  bend.    If,  in  feeling  the  tip 


of  the  breastbone,  the  grizzle  forming  there  is  tender  and 
supple,  the  bird  is  young.  Ducks  that  have  arrived  at  the 
age  of  two  or  three  years  have  a  deep  depression  down  be- 
low the  breast  feathers,  and  their  waddle  becomes  more 
and  more  ungainly. 

Poultry  Notes. 

No  single  breed  of  fowls  will  answer  all  requirements. 

Salt  should  be  given  in  small  quantities  with  soft  food. 

Geese  are  very  profitable  and  hardy.  They  live  on  food 
that  would  kill  a  chicken. 

Linseed  cake  or  oil  cake  that  is  fit  for  cattle  may  be 
used  in  moderation  for  poultry. 

G  ipes  come  to  chickens  that  run  on  damp,  low  places, 
and  are  caused  by  small  worms  in  the  windpipe. 

Separate  the  males  from  the  fen^ales  as  soon  as  they  be- 
gin to  mature.    They  will  thrive  the  better  for  it. 

For  young  turkeys  and  fowls  a  good  feed  is  made  with 
biscuit  or  dry  baked  bread,  chopped  onions  and  curd. 

Handle  the  birds  gently  and  keep  them  tame.  Do  not 
frighten  them  so  that  they  will  run  and  hide  when  you  visit 
them. 

Sick  fowls  should  not  be  doctored  unless  you  are  sure  of 
the  disease  the  suflTer  from.  Remove  them  from  the  flock, 
place  them  by  themselves  in  warm  quarters,  change  their 
diet  completely,  and  give  them  soft  food  easily  digested. 

ChicKens  hatched  in  May  do  well,  and  those  breaking 
shell  in  June  get  on  far  enough  before  hot  weather  to  make 
little  trouble,  but  it  is  little  short  of  cruelty  to  bring  out 
chicks  in  July  and  August,  and  as  futile  usually  as  cruel. 
Like  swarms  of  bees  the  earliest  pay  best. 

The  white  Leghorn  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  breed  that  is 
most  profitable.  They  are  good  as  winter  layers,  and  early 
hatched  pullets  will,  with  good  care  lay  next  winter.  As  a 
table  fowl  though  smaller  than  the  Brahma,  Plymouth 
Rock,  Langshan  or  Wyandotte,  what  they  do  dress  is  sweet 
and  juicy. 

When  roup  begins  you  will  notice  a  watery  discharge 
from  the  nostrils  of  either  chickens  or  turkeys,  accom- 
panied by  an  offensive  smell.  In  its  first  stage  it  is  easily 
cured  by  a  free  use  of  kerosene  oil.  Fill  up  a  small  spring- 
bottom  oil  can,  separate  the  sick  fowls  from  the  others,  put 
them  in  a  dry  coop  well  bedded  with  straw,  wash  the  beak 
and  heads  of  each  with  a  little  salt  water,  take  the  oil  can 
and  pour  some  up  each  nostril  and  give  a  little  inwardly. 
Do  this  daily  until  the  sick  are  better  or  well.  Sweet  oil 
added  to  the  kerosene  is  very  good  and  makes  the  remedy 
more  mild. 

The  best  method  of  packing  dressed  poultry  for  ship- 
ment to  market  in  warm  weather  is  to  pack  in  ice  if  pos- 
sible. In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  ship  poultry  in  any  other 
way  during  summer  without  it  deteriorating  on  arrival  at 
market,  when  the  dealers  of  course  put  it  on  ice.  The 
next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  let  the  poultry  stand  in  very  cold 
water  over  night  after  killing,  in  the  coldest  part  of  the 
cellar.  Pack  and  ship  early  so  that  it  may  start  in  good 
condition.  If  you  are  so  situated  that  your  shipments 
will  arrive  in  market  by  daylight,  forward  them  late  the 
previous  evening,  then  let  your  poultry  remain  in  cold 
water  right  up  to  the  time  of  shipment.  Change  the 
water  frequently  so  as  to  keep  it  as  cold  as  possible. — 
Farm  and  Home. 


The  Small  Boy  Tells  What  flens  Are. 

A  boy's  composition  on  hens  reads  as  follows:  "  Hens 
is  curious  animals.  They  don't  have  no  nose,  nor  no  teeth, 
nor  no  ears.  They  swaller  their  vittles  whole,  and  chew  it 
up  in  their  crops  inside  of  'em.  The  outside  of  hens  is 
generally  put  into  pillers  and  feather  dusters.  The  inside 
of  a  hen  is  sometimes  filled  up  with  marbles  and  shirt  but- 
tons and  sich.  A  hen  is  very  much  smaller  than  a  good 
many  other  animals,  but  they'll  dig  up  more  tomato  plants 
than  anything  that  ain't  a  hen.  Hens  is  very  useful  to  lay 
eggs  for  plum  pudding.  Bet  yer  life  I  like  plum  pudding 
Skinny  Bates  eat  so  much  plum  pudding  once  that  it  set 
him  inte  the  collery.  Hens  has  got  wings,  and  can  fly 
when  they  are  scart.  I  cut  my  uncle  William's  hen's  neck 
off  with  a  hatchet,  and  it  scart  her  to  death.  Hens  some- 
times make  very  fine  spring  chickens." 


The  Sitting  Hen  and  Lioe. 

The  sitting  hen  hatches  more  lice  than  chicks  sometimes. 
The  heat  of  her  body  on  the  nest  provides  the  lice  with  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  propagation,  and  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  their  opportunities.  A  broken 
egg,  or  even  the  filth  from  a  rotten  egg  that  has  been 
crushed,  is  just  what  the  lice  de«ire.  Hence  be  very  care- 
ful to  have  all  the  nests  clean.  Use  Persian  insect  powder 
liberally  on  the  nests,  and  dust  the  silting  hens  well  with  it 
at  least  three  times  a  week,  and  the  young  chicks  will  be 
saved  from  annoyance  when  they  get  out  of  the  shells. — 
Poultry- Keeper. 


Ill  HE  X)>^'RY. 


Breeding  and  Rearing  Calves. 

An  address  by  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  director  of  Cornell 
University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  on 
the  subject,  "  Breeding  and  Rearing  Calves  for  the  Dairy," 
was  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Dairy  Associ- 
ation.   Prof.  Roberts  said  in  substance: 

The  calf  is  father  to  the  cow.  As  the  calf  is  raised  the 
cow  is  inclined.  It  might  be  put  much  stronger:  As  the 
calf  is  raised  the  cow  will  be,  and,  it  might  also  be  added, 
as  the  habitual  condition  oi  the  parents  was,  so  to  a  great 
extent  will  the  future  cow  tend.  The  calf,  if  it  be  the  prod- 
of  a  cross  or  an  out-cross,  then  it  will  be  natural  for  it 


to  vary  somewhat  from  both  Its  ancestors,  and  it  appears  to 
be  a  law  of  both  plants  and  animals  that  crosses  not  too 
radical  produce  increase  in  production.  In  and  closa 
breeding  serve  to  make  qualities  constant  and  produce  pre- 
potency, while  crossing  fends  to  produce  variation  which, 
under  the  best  of  conditions,  results  in  increased  power. 
The  dairy  calf,  because  of  its  environment  before  birth, 
tends  to  be  delicate,  and  this  is  not  so  objectionable  as  at 
first  might  be  supposed,  for,  if  no  tendency  is  strong  at 
birth,  then,  by  food  and  care,  it  may  be  molded  to  suit  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  put  in  after  life.  The  calf  is  likely 
to  do  better  at  first  if  it  is  fed  three  times  daily  with  new, 
warm  milk  which  contains  but  two  or  three  per  cent  of  but- 
ter fats.  Calves  up  to  two  or  three  weeks  old  should  be  fed 
sparingly,  not  more  than  four  quarts  at  a  time,  for  it  is  far 
better  to  have  slow  growth  than  to  weaken  the  viscera  of 
the  bowels  and  stomach  by  feeding  so  liberally  as  to  pro- 
duce diarrhea.  When  the  calf  is  not  more  than  two  or 
three  weeks  rid  it  may  be  taught  to  eat  a  little  bright  clover 
hay,  which  is  far  better  than  green  grass  or  clover,  even  in 
summer.  At  or  soon  after  this  time  the  calf  may  be  taught 
to  eat  a  little  concentrated  food.  The  amount  of  nutrition 
furnished  to  the  calf  in  these  foods  is  small,  but  the  great 
object  sought  in  feeding  them  is  gained,  that  of  inducing 
the  calf  to  ruminate.  As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished  the 
calf  is  ready  to  subsist  on  skim  milk,  supplemented  by  hay 
and  other  suitable  foods,  among  which  should  always  be 
found  a  small  amount  of  Imseed,  or  old-process  linseed 
meal.  The  dairy  calf  should  be  raised  in  the  barn  in  a  box 
stall  until  it  is  nearly  a  year  old,  for  the  heat  and  flies  of 
summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  all  seriously  injure  the 
power  of  the  tender  calf  to  grow  and  develop  in  the  best 
and  most  economical  manner.  It  is  not  good  economy  to 
give  expensive  food  to  good  calves  in  order  to  have  tender 
fly-bait.  At  six  or  eight  months  it  is  a  fall  calf,  and  at  a 
year  old,  if  it  is  a  spring  calf,  it  may  be  turned  out  to 
pasture.  At  about  1 5  months  old  the  calf  should  be  bred, 
and  if  conception  takes  place  and  the  pasture  is  good,  the 
animal  will  make  flesh  and  grow  rapidly,  and  will  often  be- 
come quite  fat,  but  this  will  do  no  injury  if  the  calf  has  the 
true  dairy  instincts.  If  the  best  methods  of  feeding,  care, 
selection  and  breeding  should  be  practiced  for  a  few  years, 
the  entire  milk  product  of  the  country  could  easily  b« 
secured  from  one-half  of  the  present  number  of  cows. 

What  Humboldt  Creameries  Are  Doing. 

The  creameries  in  the  Eel  River  valley  are  handling  large 
quantities  of  milk  this  spring,  larger  than  in  any  previous 
year.  Nearly  all  the  dairymen  sell  their  milk  to  the  cream- 
eries, where  it  is  made  into  butter  and  shipped  to  market, 
says  the  Humboldt  Standard. 

The  Humboldt  creamery,  near  Ferndale,  the  pioneer  in 
the  business  on  this  coast,  was  established  in  1889.  The 
first  year  was  one  of  bitter  experience,  but  subsequent  suc- 
cess has  made  a  handsome  balance  on  the  profit  side  of 
their  ledger.  The  creamery  is  now  handling  33,900  pounds 
of  milk  daily  and  making  1356  pounds  of  butter.  This 
amount  will  increase  as  the  season  advances.  They  are 
putting  up  2000  ten-pound  tubs,  which  Mr.  Smith,  the 
superintendent,  thinks  will  become  a  popular  merchant- 
able article. 

Neal  Freil's  Valley  creamery,  on  Salt  river,  is  putting  in 
a  steam  boiler  and  engine  to  take  the  place  of  a  treadmill. 
This  creamery  is  handling  4000  pounds  of  milk  daily. 
The  season's  average  will  be  6500  pounds. 

John  Hansen,  a  mile  east  of  Ferndale,  is  running  the 
Star  cream;ry.  He  is  handling  5400  pounds  of  milk  daily 
and  is  turning  out  about  220  pounds  of  butter.  It  requires 
about  24  pounds  of  milk  to  make  one  pound  of  butter. 
Last  year  Mr.  Hansen  made  50,000  pounds  of  butter,  which 
sold  for  $12,006. 

The  Eel  River  creamery,  of  which  Charles  R'gli  is 
superintendent,  is  handling  13,000  pounds  of  milk  daily. 

One  of  the  finest  dairy  farms  in  Humboldt  county  is  the 
one  owned  by  John  T.  Pollard,  three  miles  east  of  Fern- 
dale.  Mr.  Pollard  is  an  advocate  of  Jersey  cows  for  butter- 
makers,  basing  his  arguments  on  his  experience.  He  has 
a  Urge  herd  of  graded  Jerseys  and  several  thoroughbreds. 
Mr.  Pollard  runs  a  dairy,  in  which  he  makes  choice  butter, 
taking  particular  pains  with  it.  As  a  result  hp  has  built  up 
a  demand  for  his  product,  which  always  finds  a  good 
market  at  the  best  prices.  Mr.  Pollard's  little  Jerseys  are 
giving  over  1200  pounds  of  milk  daily. 

Teaching  Calves  to  Drink. 

The  successful  calf  feeder  will  always  use  more  tact  than 
force  in  teaching  a  calf  to  drink,  and  never  allow  a  foolish 
calf  to  betray  him  into  a  passion  or  display  of  brute  force. 
Do  not  allow  the  calf  to  suck  the  whole  hand,  or  a  single 
finger,  but  placing  the  palm  of  eiiher  hand  over  its  nose, 
give  it  the  tips  of  two  fingers  to  try  to  suck.  In  this  posi- 
tion you  can  gently  force  the  nose  into  the  milk  held  in  a 
convenient  sized  pail  in  the  other  hand.  By  separating  the 
fingers,  you  hold  back  the  sides  of  the  tongue,  and  insure 
the  entrance  of  the  milk  when  the  calf  draws.  If  the  milk 
is  warm  there  will  be  less  trouble,  and  you  will  give  the 
calf  more  or  less  of  the  two  fingers  accordine  to  the  suc- 
cess in  keeping  its  nose  down  to  business.  When  he  does 
well  you  will  hardly  be  touching  hii  tongue  or  lips,  but  if 
it  acts  badly,  give  much  more  surface,  and  allow  it  to  suck 
the  fingers  and  get  a  sup  of  milk  now  and  then  to  encour- 
age it.  I  have  been  obliged  to  dip  my  hand  into  the  milk 
repeatedly,  and  thus  give  a  taste  ol  it  before  the  calf  would 
take  hold  and  allow  its  nose  to  be  turned  down  into  the 
milk. 

Some  calves  will  drink  from  the  first  to  the  third  trial, 
and  others  will  persist  in  needing  the  fingers  for  a  much 
longer  time. — North  Carolina  Experiment  Station  Bulletin. 


How  to  Kill  a  Sheep  Humanely. 

It  should  first  be  stunned  by  a  blow  given  with  a  broad 
mallet  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  about  two  inches 
above  the  eyes.  Then  cut  the  throat  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  windpipe,  using  a  sharp  knife. 
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HILL'S  IMPROVED 

LIGHTNING  BALER 

Capacity  44  Tons  or  343  Bales  per  Day. 


AWARDED  FIRST    PREMIUM    BY  THE   CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  1890,  1891  AND  1892. 


MULES 

VERSUS 

MEN. 


No  tr&mplns-  No  forklns  ttom  the  Stack.  No  cattine  of  Stacks  Necessary.  Ton 
can  sit  at  a  hundred-foot  stack  and  bale  It  without  a  move.  It  makes  the  best  bale  In 
the  market.  You  can  put  10  tons  In  a  car.  The  forking  from  the  stack  la  all  done  by  the 
horses.  The  baler  can  turn  out  more  hay  In  leas  time  and  In  better  style  than  any.other 
press. 

  MANUFACTUKED  BY   

Pacific  Wheel  and  Carriage  Works, 

J.  F.  HILL,  Proprietor,  =^=: 

 AGENTS  FOR  

Avery  Granite  Chilled  and  Steel  Plows. 
Deering  Mowers  and  Reapers. 

Office  and  Factories,  Nos.  1301  to  1323  J  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  GAL. 

SBND  FOB  OIBOULiABS. 


"KEYSTONE"  HAY  LOADER. 


That  Two  Horsts  can  handle  easily. 
That  is  not  a  horse  Killer. 
That  does  not  take  up  dirt,  trash  and 
manure. 

That  does  not  jerk  itself  to  pieces. 
That  loads  successfully  from  cock  or 
windrow. 

That  loads  green  clover  for  ensilage. 
That  loads  heavy  hay  successfully. 
That  does  not  thrash  dry  clover  to  pieces. 
That  does  not  require  hay  to  lay  in  swath 
and  burn. 
Send  for  circular. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  GO  I  y   Mention  this  paper. 


The  Only  Kind 


BRANOn  HOUSES 
coDTenlcDtly  located. 


FXt-^STOXS    SMITH    cb  OO., 

UANUFACTUKBR  OF 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes 

NO.   130  BBALB  STREET,  SAN  PBANGISOO,  OAL. 
Iron  cat,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  i;round  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for 
making  Pipe.     Estimates  given  when  required.     Are  pre  pared  for  coating  all 
sizes  of  Pipes  with  a  composition  of  Goal  Tar  and  Asphaltum, 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAOON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Delivered  anywhere  In  thia 

United  States. 
These  Scales  have  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  UIND. 
From  3S  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scales  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  In  stock. 

Traman,  Hooker  ft  Co.,  San  Franoiioo. 


Engravings  made  from  photographs,  drawings  and  original  designs,  for  newspaper,  book,  card  and  Job  printing 
Kngraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuscript,  legal  documents,  wills, 
eontracts,  signatures,  portraits,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy,  Pboto- 
craphs,  stereoscopic  views,  eta,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographs 
fithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  stc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  in  all  dtlasana  Id  all 
IQWM.  AddrtM,  lor  farther  iDformaUon,  Diwir  KHSBAvme  Co.,  m  Uarkel  M.,  ten  F'tDdico. 


New  Improved  Belt  Combined  Harvestei 

"PRINCE." 


You  who  contemplate  buying  Harvesters^this  year,  please  examine  the 

It  has  had  a  thorough  test,  having  cut  500  acres  in  two  weeks.   Size,  13  feet;  drawn  by  18  animals.  It  starts 

easy  and  possesses  light.runnlng  qualities.  Having  two  6,foot  orive  wheels,  20-inch  by  J-lnch  tires,  with  a  5-foot 
header  wheel,  renders  it  very  easy  of  operation. 


We  still  manufacture  the  FAUOUS 


STOCKTON  OHIBP  HEADER 


with  STEEL  ANGLE  SICKLE  BAR. 


SOME  OF  THE  PURCHASERS  IN  1892: 


HENRY  EHRHARDT  Elk  Grove 

J.  O  STEVENSON  &  BRO  Elk  Grove 

GODBOLT  BROS  Chico 

H.  C.  BEUKMAN  LodI 

GREEN  &  BUR0K8S  Oakdale 

WAT  BARNKS  Woodland 

PETEtt  DaRRAH  Nicolaus 

J.  BBACK,  JR  New  Hrpe 

COHTNER  &  MARTIN  BROi  Sanger 

A.  J.  &  WU.  SHIELDS  Fresno 

WM.  HELM   F.esno 

CREPES  &  QALLAGHIN..   Wheatland 


S  C.  SMITH  Stockton 

W.  R.  PKARSON  Gait 

WALKER  &  MARCH  Woodland 

WARDROBE  BROS  Elk  Grove 

NORMAN  STEWART,  et  al  Elk  Grove 

GAt^RlSON  &  MANN  Modesto 

MAJOK  &  D*M  Wheatland 

D,  W.  DUSTHEIMER  Bates 

G.  E.  HARRISON  Stockton 

STROTHER  BROS  Salida 

R.  WIGLEY  Tipton 

H.  KRAFr  ,...Red  Bluff 


MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  M'F'G  CO. 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST! 


It  Will  Cost  Tou 
No  More  Than 
Other  Makes, 


Was  Awarded  the  Premium  at  State  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  OTHERS 

WE  MAKE  THSM  BOTH  PAINFED  AND  GALVANIZED. 

Please  note  that  an  S^-foot  mill  has*4^'f*^t>  more  wind  surface  than  an  8-foat  m 

EVERY  MILL  GUARANTEED,    we  win  replace  an  partsbr«  >  , 

Any  Mill  that  does  not  worK  satlBfactory  may  be  returned  to  ue  and  we  w 
pay  the  frelgbt  both  waye. 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 
405  &  407  Market  Street,        -        -        San  Francisco,  Oal, 


RED  SEAL  GRANULATED  98^  LYE 

—  TT  AS    3NXO    XIQIT^Xj  ~ 

FOR  DESTROYING  SCALE  BUGS  AND  OTHER  INSECT  PESTS 

ON    TRBES   AND  PLA^NTS.J 


FOR  TREE  WASH!  f.^^s 


— nsB- 

One  poand'to  S  gallons  of  water. 


Thousands  of  Orchardlsts  testify  to  its 
value,  using  it  in  preference  to  all  other 
preparations.  Where  the  Red  Seal  Is  ap- 
plied it  kills  the  insects  and  at  the  same 
time  forms  a  coating  through  which 
others  cannot  penetrate.  When  used  In 
the  ahove  proportions,  it  Is  a 

QRBAT  BBNBFIT  TO 
THB  TBBBS. 

Put  up  in  SIFTINO  TOP  CANS,  so  that 
any  quantity  may  be  used  and  the  ha|. 
ance  preserved  uninjured. 

MANSFIELD  LOVELL, 

ISAOallforaU  St., Saa  Franotcoo. 


RCJONSaNftCO.PHIUM 


FOR  HOUSEHOLD  PURPOSES 

The  Red  Seal  Lye  is  indispensable.* 

USED  AS  DIRECTED  It  will  t»ke  the 
place,  and  at  76%  less  cost,  of  all  other 
alkaline  preparations,  soaps,  etc.,  now  on 
the  market.  ONK  CAN  will  make  1 0  to 
IS  lbs.  of  Hard  Soap,  or  900  lb<. 
of  Soft  Soap.     See  Directions  in  Can. 

It  cleans  floors,  kills  roaches  and  bugs 
of  all  kinds,  cleans  milk  vessels,  tin  or 
wood;  keepsf  arming  implements  bright 
and  free  from  rust;  is  a  perfect  disinfect- 
ant;  softens  water,  washes  dishes  and 
clothes;  and  can  be  put  to  a  thousand 
uses  in  place  of  soap  or  other  prepaia- 

tiODS. 


-BY- 

ALL  GROCERS. 


P.  C.  TOMSON  &  CO., 

Uanufaoturera  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Further   Examination   of  California 
Prunes,  Apricots,  Plums  and 
Nectarines. 


University  Experiment  Station  Bulle- 
tin No.  lOl. 

Note. — For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  a 
distinction  is  made  between  plums  and  prunes,  as  is 
common  in  the  horticultural  literature  of  this  State. 
By  the  term  "prune"  is  singified  a  plum  which 
dries  successfully  without  removal  of  the  pit,  and 
produces  a  sweet  dried  fruit,  though  in  the  confu- 
sion of  our  nomenclature,  not  even  this  broad  classi- 
fication is  faithfully  followed.  For  example,  we 
have  the  "  Hungarian  prune"  as  a  local  traditional 
name  for  Pond's  Seedling  plum,  which  has  no  value 
as  a  prune;  and  we  have  also  Coe's  Golden  Drop 
plum  which  does  answer  the  requirements  for  a 
dried  prune,  and  in  that  form  is  marketed  as  a 
prune,  and  sometimes  given  fancy  names  by  pack- 
ers. We  do  not,  however,  in  this  publication,  at- 
tempt to  correct  the  classification,  but  follow  the 
popular  arrangement. 

The  order  of  enumeration  of  fruits  in  the  head 
line  above,  and  in  the  tabular  statements  which 
follow,  is  based  upon  the  relative  commercial  im- 
portance of  the  fruits  in  this  State,  .'^n  arrangement 
of  the  chief  table  of  analyses  is  also  made  to  bring 
into  juxtaposition  the  varieties  from  adjacent  regions 
of  the  State  that  effecis  of  local  climates  and  soils 
upon  the  same  variety  may  be  disclosed  if  such  exist 
As  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  such  investigation, 
the  results  in  this  regard  should  be  looked 
upon  as  tentative.  Many  more  analyses  are  required 
to  demonstrate  constant  differences  of  this  nature, 
and  we  invite  the  sendmg  of  representative  samples 
of  named  varieties  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  It  is 
well  to  send  about  ten  pounds  of  each  variety,  each 
specimen  being  wrapped  to  prevent  bruising.  Such 
samples  may  b:  sent  by  express  at  our  expense, 
Each  shipment  should  be  accompanied  by  a  letter 
giving  name  of  varfety,  age  of  tree  and  stock  upon 
which  it  is  budded  or  grafted,  location  of  orchard, 
and  name  of  grower  ;  also  notes  of  culture,  irriga- 
tion, etc.  Address  such  shipments  to  "Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  University  of  California,  Bsrke 
ley,  Calif." 

This  bulletin  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  re- 
ported in  Bulletin  97  of  this  Station,  and  in  some 
paragraphs  the  text  is  reproduced,  only  changing 
figures  to  include  the  results  of  a  greater  numbdr  of 
analyses.  It  is  perhaps  only  fair  to  Mr.  Colby  to 
state  that  the  analyses  of  the  fruit  grown  in  1892 
are  bis  personal  work,  and  have  been  made  without 
assistance.  E.  J.  WiCKSON 

The  subjects  discussed  in  this  paper  are 
summarily  set  forth  in  the  following  quota- 
tion from  Bulletin  93  of  this  department 

"  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  show  compre- 
hensively the  proximate  and  ash  composition  of 
the  leading  varieties  of  fruit  as  grown  in  the  princi- 
pal fruit  regions ;  and  inferentially,  the  influence 
exercised  upon  them  by  the  prominent  CDnditions  of 
soil,  climate,  fertilizers,  etc.  The  physical  data 
(proportion  of  pits  to  flesh,  etc.,)  are  of  interest 
from  a  commercial  standpoint,  as  showing  what  is 
being  purchased  as  to  available  and  waste  mateiial, 
etc. 

"The  consumer,  though  usually  considering  fruit 
as  a  luxury,  would  derive  much  valuable  knowledge 
from  studying  the  fruits  in  their  relative  values  as 
foods.  The  nourishing  portions,  shown  especially 
by  the  nitrogenous  and  saccharine  contents,  vary 
greatly  with  the  variety  and  conditions  of  growth. 
It  is  not,  then,  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  con- 
sumer what  fruit  he  uses,  but  an  important  questisn 
of  domestic  economy, 

"  The  ash  ingredients,  together  with  the  nitrogen 
contents  of  the  standard  varieties,  are  of  high  interest 
in  connection  with  vital  question  of  soil  exhaustion 
and  fertilizuion.  The  soil  ingredients  extracted  by 
an  ordinary  crop  are  a  Eeri;us  drain  upon  the  sup- 
porting soil,  and  the  lines  of  heaviest  draft  can  only 
become  known  by  the  actual  determination  of  the 
constitutents  withdrawn.'' 

Description  of  Prunes,  Apricots  and 
Plums  Received  In  1892. 

(For  a  description  of  these  fruits  received 
and  analyzed  in  1891  see  bulletin  No.  97,  of 
this  station.) 

PRUNES. 

No.  31,  French,  Auburn,  Placer  Co. — 
Young  Bros.,  growers;  sample  received  Oct. 
7,  1892;  condition  good;  size,  large;  taste, 
very  sweet;  flesh  firm  and  juicy.  "The  soil 
is  red  slate,  well  drained  with  southern  ex- 
posure; very  little  irrigation  used." 

No.  32,  French,  Newcastle,  Placer  Co. — 
E.  B.  Silva,  grower;  sample  received  Sept. 
23,  1892;  condition  somewhat  poor — fruit  a 
little  shriveled  and  very  ripe;  size,  small; 
flesh  rather  juicy  and  very  sweet. 

No  33,  French,  Yuba  City,  Sutter  Co.— 
R.  C.  Kells,  grower;  sample  received  Sept. 
27,  1892;  condition  lair,  but  very  ripe.  "The 
soil  is  a  sandy  loam  with  a  dark  clay  sub- 
soil— top  soil  being  of  a  dark  gray  or  light 
brown  color;  ranch  lays  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  west  bank  of  the  Feather 
river,  drainage  good.  Trees  eight  years 
old  on  peach  root." 

Nos.  34,  35  and  36,  French,  Campbell, 
Santa  Clara  Co.— Campbell  Fruit-Growers' 
Union,  growers.  Samples  Nos.  34  and  35 
received  S:pt.  i,  '92;  No.  36,  Sept.  21, '92. 
No.  34  (uoirrigaied).  Condition  only  fair, 
fruit  being  slighily  shriveled;  flesh  not  as 
firm  as  that  of  No  35;  size  large,  taste  very 
sweet.  No.  35  (winter  irrigated).  Condition 
good,  fruit  full,  well-rounded  and  firm- 
fleshed;  oversized,  flesh  tender  and  more 
juicy  than  that  of  No.  34  No.  36  (irrigated 
in  June).  Condition  fair,  fruit  slightly  shriv- 
eled and  very  ripe,  not  as  large  as  either  No. 
34  or  35;  flesh,  like  th«  of  No.  34,  rather 


coarse-textured  and  not  as  juicy  or  tender  as 
that  of  No.  35. 

F.  M.  Righter,  vice  president  of  the  Camp- 
bell Fruit  Growers'  Union,  writes:  "  There 
is  a  great  variety  of  soil  in  this  valley;  it  is 
generally  a  gravelly  loam — a  sediment  de- 
posited by  the  Los  Gatos  creek — and  tipon 
this  the  prunes  were  grown.  This  soil  is 
very  porous,  trees  cannot  be  injured  by  water 
during  winter — have  had  several  feet  of 
water  around  some  of  my  trees  as  late  as 
June  without  injuring  them.  The  soil  varies 
in  depth  from  10  to  18  feet,  in  some  places 
the  soil  to  the  depth  o(  four  or  five  feet  is 
very  sandy,  below  that  there  is  more  clay." 

Nos.  40  and  41  French,  Ventura,  Ven- 
tura Co. — J.  W.  Anderson,  grower;  samples 
received  bept.  5,  1892.  No.  40  "large"  is 
usual  in  size  ;  flesh,  firm,  rather  juicy  and 
sweet  tasted.  No.  41  "small,"  undersized, 
large-pitted  fruit.  "These  prunes  are  from  a 
mountain-valley  orchard  2)4  miles  from  sea, 
elevation  700  feet,  with  mountains  2000  feet 
high  between  the  valley  and  ocean.  The 
larger  (No.  40)  was  raised  on  sandy  soil  ; 
the  smaller  (No.  41)  ones  on  heavier  soil." 

No.  42,  French,  Pomona,  Los  Angeles  Co. 
— P.  M.  Doyle,  grower,  sample  received 
Sept.  6,  1892.  Condition,  good  ;  size,  usual; 
fruit,  hard  and  juicy,  but  not  very  sweet. 
Mr.  John  S.  Calkins,  who  procured  this 
sample  for  the  Station,  writes  :  "  These 
prunes  are  from  an  orchard  7  years  old, 
growing  on  sandy  loam  soil,  1}  miles  north- 
cast  ot  Pomona,  on  the  Kingsley  tract. 
Trees  bore  good  crop  last  year,  also  being 
very  full  this  year." 

No.  44,  French,  Chino,  San  Bernardino 
Co. — J.  W.  Lawson,  grower;  samples  re- 
ceived Sept.  20,  1892.  Conditions,  good; 
flesh,  tender  and  juicy.  "Soil,  sandy  loam; 
elevation,  300-400  feet;  orchard  situated  2 
miles  due  north  of  Chino  Exp't.  Station 
Trees,  5  years  old;  irrigation  resorted  to 
once  each  month  during  dry  season.  Ground 
has  been  fertilized  but  once  and  then  stable 
manure  only  was  used." 

No.  37,  Robe  de  Sergent,  San  Jose,  Santa 
Clara  Co. — John  Rock,  grower;  sample  re- 
ceived Aug.  25,  1892.  Condition,  good  ; 
fully  ripe  and  more  juicy  than  that  of  No.  5; 
flesh,  tender  and  sweeter  than  the  previous 
year's  sample. 

No.  38,  Fellenberg,  San  Jose,  Santa 
Clara  Co. — John  Rock,  grower;  sample  re- 
ceived Aug.  25,  1892.  Condition,  good; 
fully  ripe;  flesh,  hard  and  juicy,  only  mod- 
erately sweet. 

No.  39,  Bulgarian,  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara 
Co. — John  Rock,  grower;  sample  received 
Sept.  30,  1892.  Condition,  rather  poor, 
over-ripe  and  shriveled;  examined  for  the 
sake  ot  comparing  sugar  contents  with  that 
of  No.  8,  the  same  variety  of  crop  of  1891. 

Of  these  samples  Nos.  37,  38,  39,  Mr. 
Rock  says'  "Last  season  (1891)  they  were 
all  overbearing  and  lacked  flavor,  this  year 
(1892)  the  crop  is  light  and  the  fruit  better. 
The  land  on  which  the  prunes  were  grown  is 
a  sandy  alluvial  soil,  made  by  deposits  from 
Coyote  Creek.  These  deposits  are  from 
four  to  six  feet  deep,  under  which  lays  a 
statum  of  three  to  four  feet  of  loam,  under 
this  a  sandy  layer  lighter  than  the  surface 
soil.  During  the  summer  the  ground  water 
is  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet  below  the 
surface." 

PLUMS. 

No.  4$,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Auburn, 
Placer  Co. — Young  Bros.,  growers;  sample 
received  Oct.  7,  1892;  condition  good — 
sample  somewhat  larger  than  that  from 
Marysville  (No.  46);  flesh  firm  and  not  as 
juicy  as  the  French  prunes. 

No.  46;  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Marysville, 
Yuba  Co. — Dr.  S.  Jewett,  grower;  sample 
received  Aug.  30,  1892;  condition  excellent; 
flesh  firm  and  juicy. 

No.  47,  Yellow  Egg,  Marysville,  Yuba 
Co. — Dr.  S.  Jewett,  grower:  sample  received 
Aug.  30,  1892;  condition  very  good;  flesh 
firm  and  more  juicy  than  that  of  the  other 
plums.  Both  No.  46  and  47  were  from  trees 
six  years  old  grown  on  heavy  sandy  loam 
soil  with  clay  sub-soil. 

APRICOTS. 

No.  25,  Royal,  Concord,  Contra  Costa 
Co. — J.  T.  Sutton,  grower;  sample  received 
Aug.  I,  1892;  condition  good;  sample  fully 
ripe  and  very  large,  from  young  trees  three 
years  old. 

No.  26,  Royal  Oleander,  Fresno  Co.— J. 
H.  Harding,  grower;  sample  received  June 
24,  1892;  condition  excellent;  undersized; 
flesh  quite  juicy,  but  not  very  sweet;  flavor 
peachy.  "This  year  my  trees  are  so  heavily 
loaded  that  the  fruit  is  very  small,  the  trees 
have  not  had  any  irrigation  for  two  years; 
age  of  trees  nine  years,  have  made  only 
medium  growth  and  have  borne  very 
heavily  for  five  years.  Soil  sandy,  slightly 
tending  to  white  ash,  sub-water  level  ten 
feet  below  surface." 

No.  27,  Royal,  Santa  Maria,  San  Luis 
Obispo  Co.  —  L.  E.  Blochman,  grower; 


sample  received  Aug,  10,  1892;  condition 
good,  quite  ripe,  color  high;  usual  size;  flesh 
firm  and  rather  juicy. 

No.  28,  Royal,  North  Pomona,  Los 
Angeles  Co. — Mrs.  J.  L.  Loomis,  grower; 
sample'received  July  2,  1892;  condition'ex- 
cellent;  fruit  fully  ripe  and  quite  large;  flesh 
tender  and  very  juicy.  Mr.  J.  S.  Calkins, 
who  obtained  the  samples  for  the  Station, 
writes:  "Trees  seven  years  old,  in  gravelly 
loam  soil,  irrigated  once  this  year.  The 
location  is  about  three  miles  sotuh  of  the 
foothills  of  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains." 

No.  29,  Hemskirk,  Oleander,  Fresno  Co. 
— A.  Allision,  grower;  sample  received  June 
25,  1892;  condition  good;  flesh  firm  and 
juicy.  "Trees  nine  years  old,  heavy  regu 
lar  bearers,  soil  white  ash,  water  level  seven 
ancTa  half  feet  below  surface." 

No.  30,  Moorpark,  Oleander,  Fresno 
Co. — J.  H.  Harding,  grower;  sample  re 
ceived,  June  25,  1892;  condition  very  good 
color  light.  "Soil  sandy;  trees  nine  years  old 
and  unirrigated;  water  level,  ten  feet." 

NECTARINE. 

No.  48,  "  The  New  White,"  Yuba  City 
Sutter  Co. — H.  P.  Stabler,  grower;  sample  re 
ceived,  Sept.  i,  1892;  condition  excellent 
a  very  large-sized  light-colored  fruit,  very 
juicy  and  pleasantly  tart  to  taste;  flesh  very 
delicate. 


Discussion  of  Results  of  Analyses. 
The  table  given  below  shows  the  results  of 
the  analytical  work  for  the  seasons  1891  and 
1892,  that  of  1892  covering  a  greater  area 
of  the  State  than  that  of  1891,  which  dealt 
mostly  with  Santa  Clara  valley  fruits.  Sub 
division  A  gives  the  physical  and  general 
proximate  analyses,  and  under  this  head  we 
have  added  to  that  of  the  previous  season 
the  separation  of  the  pit  into  its  component 
parts — shells  and  kernels — and  reported  up- 
on the  nitrogen  contents  of  these  separate 
parts.  Subdivision  B  gives  the  results  of 
the  complete  analysis  of  the  ash,  in  which 
we  have  considerably  extended  the  work,  as 
compared  with  that  of  1891,  to  northern  and 
southern  California  fruits. 

In  the  following  discussion  of  the  chief 
points  illustrated  by  the  tables,  we  shall  use 
such  parts  of  Bulletin  97  as  answer  for  com- 
parison, etc.,  without  further  reference  to  it 
Proportions  of  Pits  to  Flesh. 

Prunes. — The  range  in  the  percentages  of 
pits  is  from  3.7,  in  Hungarian,  No.  7,  to  7.5 
in  Robe  de  Sergent,  No.  5;  5  8  per  cent 
representing  the  general  averages  for  both 
the  French  (No.  49)  and  all  prunes  (No.  50) 
(No.  39,  Bulgarian,  with  9.2  per  cent  pits, 
by  reason  of  its  over-ripeness,  is  not  in 
eluded  in  the  above  statement.)  The  later 
work  then  verifies  our  previous  conclusion 
that  these  fru<ts  contain  about  17  times  as 
much  flesh  as  pits. 

Plums. — In  these  the  range  in  the  percent 
ages  of  pits,  somewhat  less  than  that  lorprunes, 
is  from  3  4  per  cent  in  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
No.  45,  to  6. 1  per  cent  in  Yellow  Egg,  No 
47,  the  average  being  4.3  per  cent,  leaving 
nearly  20  times  as  much  flesh  as  pits. 

The  consumer  thus  finds  that  the  plums 
possess  a  small  advantage  over  the  prunes, 
and  the  prunes,  on  the  whole,  amongst 
themselves,  no  appreciable  advantage  in 
regard  to  the  proportion  of  pits  to  flesh. 

Apricots. — For  the  fullyripe  and  largely- 
grown  varieties  from  all  localities  the  varia' 
tion  of  pit  percentages  is  from  5  3  (Moor 
park,  No.  30)  to  7.1  (Royal,  No.  26),  a 
smaller  difference  than  is  found  in  the  prunes 
or  plums,  viz.,  3  8  per  cent  for  prunes  and 
2.7  for  plums  as  against  1.8  for  apricots. 
The  average  pit  contents  is  6.2  per  cent; 
the  flesh,  then,  is  15  times  more  in  amount 
than  pits.  Here,  again,  there  is  but  a  trifling 
advantage  in  choice  of  varieties,  so  far  as 
the  proportion  between  flesh  and  pit  is  con- 
cerned. 

For  equal  weights  of  prunes  and  apricots, 
whole  fresh  fruit,  the  consumer  receives 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  flesh  or  available 
matter;  but  the  apricots  being  about  2.7 
times  larger  than  the  prunes,  we  have,  on 
the  average,  7.5  apricots  as  against  20.3 
prunes  per  pound  avoirdupois.  This  same 
difference  seems  to  exist  between  the  plums 
and  prunes. 

"  European  analyses  of  these  fruits  report 
figures  which  do  not  diflfisr  materially  from 
those  furnished  in  the  above  table;  the 
average  pit  percentages  for  prunes  is  5.4, 
for  apricots  5.3,  the  weights  for  whole  fruits 
not  being  given  in  the  analyses  at  hand." 

The  proportion,  on  the  average,  of  shells 
to  kernels  in  the  pits  of  the  prunes  and  april 
cots  examined  seems  to  be  very  constant 
and  nearly  the  same  for  both  fruits,  or  about 
as  3  to  I.  The  kernels  of  all  these  fruits 
were  full  and  well  developed;  the  largest 
pits,  however,  do  not  show,  for  either  of 
these  fruits,  correspondingly  heavy  kernels. 
Proportion  of  Juice  to  Flesh. 
Prunes  and  Plums. — The  French  prune 
on  the  average  shows  the  largest  proportion 


of  free  juice,  4.3  per  cent  more  than  the 
average  for  all  the  prunes,  namely,  83  per 
cent,  or  about  four  fifths  of  the  flesh.  No. 
7,  Hungarian,  while  the  largest  of  the  prunes 
has  13  per  cent  less  juice  than  the  average 
French  prune,  i.  e.,  70  as  against  83  per 
cent.  The  plums,  although  not  as  large  as 
the  Hungarian  prune,  are,  on  an  average, 
about  5  per  cent  higher  in  juice,  a  figure 
which  nearly  expresses  the  difference  be- 
tween the  French  prunes  and  the  plums. 
Three-fourths  of  the  flesh  of  the  plum,  aver- 
age, is  juice,  thus  showing  the  prune-flesh 
one-twentieth  more  juicy  than  than  that  of 
of  the  plum. 

Apricots. — The  proportion  of  juice  to 
flesh  is  nearly  the  same  for  all  the  samples, 
90  per  cent,  or  nine-tenths  of  the  flesh  being 
juice.  No.  29,  Hemskirk,  with  93  per  cent, 
being  the  juiciest,  and  No.  15,  Blenheim, 
with  85  per  cent,  the  driest  of  the  series. 

The  average  flesh  of  the  apricots,  from 
this  latest  showing,  is  more  juicy  than  that 
of  the  prunes,  in  the  ratio  of  9  to  8. 

Sugar  Contents  of  the  Juice,  Flesh 
and  Fruit. 


The  work  undertaken  for  the  crops  of  1891 
and  1892  did  not  comprehend  the  determi- 
nation of  the  different  sugars  (dextrose,  lev- 
ulose,  cane  sugar,  etc.),  contained  in  prunes 
and  apricots;  the  length  of  time  necessary 
to  complete  such  an  investigation  for  each 
sample,  required  us  to  limit  the  work  to  the 
determination  of  the  most  important  point — 
the  total  sugars. 

Prunes.  —  The  ripe,  juicy  soft-fleshed 
French  prunes  from  all  localities  yield  the 
highest  sugar  percentages,  averaging  (No. 
49),  in  the  juice,  23.69  per  cent;  the  hard- 
fleshed  ripe  prunes,  represented  by  Nos.  4, 
5i  37i  6,  38,  7,  8,  9,  10  and  12  yield  an  aver- 
age of  15.24  per  cent  sugar— 6.24  per  cent 
less,  while  the  average  sugar  for  the  average 
of  all  prunes  (No.  50)  is  20.00  per  cent,  or 
3  5  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  French 
prunes.  We  note,  for  the  later  crop  French 
prunes,  a  difference  of  five  weeks  between 
the  earliest  and  latest  picking.  No.  34  picked 
on  Sept.  I,  and  No.  31  gathered  on  Oct.  7, 
yet  in  the  juice  these  contain  nearly  identical 
amounts  of  sugar,  25.30  per  cent,  which, 
when  referred  to  the  fresh  fruit,  shows  the 
earlier  sample  to  stand  one  per  cent  lower 
than  the  later,  on  account  of  i;s  being  more 
iuicy.  The  maximum  sugar  percentage, 
26  45,  in  the  juice  is  seen  in  No.  32  from 
Newcastle,  picked  on  Sept.  23—1.45  per  cent 
higher  than  the  earliest  and  latest  French 
prunes  contain.  This  sample  (No.  32)  and 
the  others  from  the  various  localities  gath- 
ered in  the  third  and  fourth  week  of  Sep- 
tember point  to  that  time  as  yielding  the 
juiciest  and  sweetest  fruits  of  their  kind. 
No.  42,  from  Pomona,  shows  the  least  sugar 
in  the  juice,  17.68  per  cent;  this  sample  as 
No.  43,  after  keeping  three  wf  eks  at  a  tem- 
perature of  60°  F.,  was  still  only  a  little 
shriveled  and  quite  edible,  showed  that  its 
juice  contained  33.10  per  cent  sugar,  or 
nearly  double  what  the  original  sample  had. 

Referring  again  to  the  so-called  hard- 
fleshed  varities,  Robe  de  Sergent,  Fellenberg, 
Bulgarian,  etc.,  we  note  some  differences  in 
the  sugar  contents  in  favor  of  the  later  crop 
samples.  No.  37,  Robe  de  Sergent,  shows 
5.38  percent  more  than  No.  5  ;  No.  38, 
Fellenberg,  2. 5  per  cent  more  than  No.  6; 
No.  39,  Bulgarian,  nearly  13  per  cent  more 
than  No.  8,  a  difference  rather  greater  than 
we  could  probably  expect  if  the  samples 
were  more  nearly  alike  in  maturity.  No. 
39,  as  above  stated  in  its  description,  was 
tar  over-ripe.  Some  of  these  results  may  be 
explained  as  due  to  the  evident  difference  in 
maturity  at  the  time  of  the  examination  for 
two  crops,  and,  as  Mr.  Rock  writes  in  the 
description  above,  to  the  general  inferiority 
of  the  earlier  crop  (  91). 

The  plums,  among  themselves  show,  in 
the  juice,  a  narrow  range  in  sugar  and 
average  about  18.0  per  cent  of  that  sub- 
stance— some  5.5  per  cent  less  than  the 
French  prunes,  and  about  3.5  more  than 
the  hard-fleshed  varieties. 

Apricots. — The  fruit  from  early  localities 
(picked  in  June)  and  from  later  localities 
(licked  in  August)  show  a  remarkably  close 
resemblance  to  each  other  in  regard  to  sugar 
contents;  the  Royal,  No.  16,  with  15.06  per 
cent,  and  Peach,  No.  17,  with  15.72,  the 
highest  in  sugar,  showing  but  about  2  per 
cent  more  than  the  general  average,  13.31 
per  cent,  for  the  juice.  Taking  the  general 
averages  of  sugar  in  the  juice  of  prunes  and 
apricots  (Nos.  50  and  52),  we  find  that  the 
prunes  run  over  6  per  cent  higher;  for  the 
whole  fruit,  4.2  per  cent  higher.  And  as 
compared  with  the  average  French  prune 
(No.  49)  the  apricots  show  for  the  juice 
some  10 /^r less  sugar;  for  the  whole 
fruit,  somewhat  over  7  per  cent  less.  On 
the  whole  fruit,  the  sugars  of  the  apricots 
and  plums  more  nearly  resemble  each  other 

{Continued  on  pa^e  404.) 
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AUCTION  SALE! 

VALUABLE  LANDS. 

20,000  Acres  in  Subdivisions,  Rancho  Las  Posas,  Ventura  Co ,  Cal, 
THE  LAS  POSAS  LAND  AND  WATER  COMPANY 

Will  offer  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  at  public  auction,  at  the 
Hueneme  Public  Hall,  in  the  Town  of  Hueneme,  Ventura  County, 
California,  beginning  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  day  of  May,  1893,  and 

continuing  the  sale  from  day  to  day,  but  not  longer  than  three  days 
thereafter,  all  of  the  unsold  lands  of  the  company,  consisting  of  sub- 
divisions of  the  Rancho  Las  Posas,  ranging  in  area  from  three  acres 
to  fifteen  hundred  acres  each,  and  embracing  some  of  the  FINEST 
LANDS  In  Ventura  County,  and  now  under  good  cultivation;  well 
supplied  with  roads,  schools,  water  and  telephone  lines;  distant  five 
to  eight  miles  from  Saticoy,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  from 
nine  to  sixteen  miles  from  Hueneme,  the  principal  seaport.  Each 
tract  has  apportioned  to  it  stock  in  a  corporation  holding  the  water- 
rights  and  pipe-line  system,  by  which  all  of  the  subdivisions,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  are  supplied  with  water  for  domestic  and  stock  pur- 
poses, irrigation  not  being  required.  Terms  Of  Sale:  Ten  per  cent 
of  the  purchase  money  on  day  of  sale;  balance  of  one-third  of  the 
purchase  money  within  ten  days  after  sale,  the  remaining  two-thirds 
to  be  paid  in  three  equal  annual  installments  of  one-third  thereof 
each,  bearing  interest  from  date  of  sale  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent 
per  annum,  payable  annually,  and  secured  by  mortgage  of  the 
premises;  or  a  discount  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the  deferred 
payments  will  be  allowed  for  cash.  The  sales  will  be  subject  to  ex- 
isting leases  expiring  November  i,  1893,  the  company  reserving 
the  rents  for  the  present  year,  but  will  pay  all  taxes  for  the  year 
1893-4.  No  bid  for  any  parcel  will  be  accepted,  unless  it  be  at 
least  eighty  per  cent  of  the  price  fixed  for  such  parcel  by  the  schedule 
now-  in  force. 


..Maps  ftDd  Scbedules  of  Prices  May  Be  Obtained.. 
 By  Appllcatloa  To  


F.  W.  GERBBRDING, 


NO  SIDE  DRAFT 

asCCTTER  BARiacarrled 
entirely  od  Mxin  Wheel*. 

7_C/JAT  mower  will  do  aa 
WUI  cQuch  with  one 
team  »»  two  4-foot  machines, 
BATIM6  half  the  corDerB. 


MAIN  WHEELS  made  lDterc><angeable — one  wheel  flts  either  eide  of  mower.    THE  FOOT  LIFT  raises 
cutter  bar  with  pirfept  ease  without  the  aid  of  band  lever,  the  first  ever  made.    EASILY  TILTED. 
TIJP    QTANnARfl    MnUfPR  can  be  entirely  taken  aoart  and  put  together  s^aln  by  the  farmer  with 
■  nb    OinHUnnU    "lUntn  ,  common  wrench.    SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 

Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co. 
H'armers'  TJnion, 


SjS^HT   JOSE,  CA.U., 


R&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 
BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  bliss  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -     -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DRIVER 

COMBINED  HARVESTER. 

14-FOOT   OUT.     32-lNOH  CYLINDER. 

This  Harvester  has  baen  used  a  thoit  time  one  season.  It  hag  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  overhauled  and 
repaired  and  is  offered  and  guaranteed 

CrOOX)  Tan\Kr. 

If  desired,  the  header  can  be  gnllced  to  cut  16  or  20  feet,  as  the  Beparatlng  capacity  is  ample. 
For  further  particulars  and  price,  address 

BYRON  JACKSON, 

635-631    SIXTH   STREET  SAN  FRANOISOO,  OATj 


HOLT  BROTHERS' 


FOR  EFFICIENCY,  DURABILITY,  LIGHT  DRAFT  AND  FINE  WOH. 

It  is  FAR  SUPERIOR  to  any  other  Harvester  of  the  present  day- 

We  call  special  attention  o  our  new  

SIDE  HILL  COMBINED  HARVESTER, 

 That  will  run  as  well  on  Side  Hills  as  on  level  ground,  and  do  the  finest 

Send  for  Circulars  describing  the  Side  Hill  Harvester. 

Those  contemplating  buying  are  Invited  to  visit  our  manufactory  at  Stockton  and  see  for  tbemsJlves. 
Circulars  sent  on  application  to 

HOLT  MAHDFACTORING  CO.  |  or  {HOLT  BROTHERS  CO. 

STOCKTON,  OAL.  J  30  &  82  Main  St..  San  Francisco. 


THE  PACIFIC 
TREE  PROTECTOR 

HAS  PROVBD  FOR  FlVB  YEARS  AN  ARSOLUTW 
PROTEOTION  PROM  SUNBURN,  RABBITS,  SQUIR- 
RELS AND  OTHER  TREE  PESTS,  DO  NOT  INJURE 
YOUR  YOUNO  TREES  BY  PUTTING  AROUND  THEM 
TARBEO  FELT  OR  OTHER  BLACK  MATERIAL. 

tS-  WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES,  PRICES  AND  TESTI- 
MONIALS. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

SOLE  MAMUFACTURBRS. 
30  &  82   FIRST   STREET.   SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


PROTECT   YOUR  TREES 


•  WITH  . 


GILMAN'STULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Obeapest,  Best  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines 
ftom  Frost,  Sunburn.  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  Other 
Tree  Pests. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  wbo  are  using  tbem  send 
for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 
Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

420  NINTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  OAL. 


SEND  FOR. 
CATALOGUE. . . . 
HAILED  FREE. 


&EM  STEEL  WIND  MILL 
WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES. 
Nerer  Requires  Oiling;  or  OllmbiDK  of  Tower*. 

Guaranteed  more  durable  without  oil  than  other  mills  that  are  oiled. 
Practically,  these  mills  require  no  attention.  Truly  a  Gem,  and  worth  its 
weight  in  Gold.  It  combines  beauty,  strenijth,  durability  and  simplicity.  Gov- 
erns itself  perfectly,  is  easily  erected  and  is  sold  on  its  m«rits:  in  fact,  it  is  the 
best  mill  on  earth.  Thev  are  geared  bacl<  three  to  one— the  wheel  mat  lag  three 
revolutions  to  one  stroke  of  pump— making  them  run  In  the  lightest  wind  or 
breeze.  The  mill  is  made  entirely  of  Sieel  and  Oast  Iron.  Each  one  of  our  Gem 
Wind  Mills  Is  warranted.  If  not  satisfactory,  freight  will  be  paid  b^th  ways  and 
money  refunded.    We  also  carry  Pumps  of  all  klDdd,  Tanks,  PlJM 

^"^S5S;Btc.  WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  |i»^,tfcKSIi: 
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Farther  Examination    of  California 
Prunes,  Apricots.  Plums  and 
Nectarines. 


{Continued  from  page  402.) 

in  amount,  the  average  difference  being  1.79 
per  cent  in  favor  of  the  plums.  From  the 
results  at  hand,  it  seems  that  the  Nectarine, 
No.  48,  has  in  the  juice  nearly  4  per  cent 
more  sugar  than  the  apricot,  following  in 
this  respect  very  closely  the  plums. 

European  reports  of  these  fruits  show  that 
the  juice  of  prunes,  on  the  average,  contains 
6.15  per  cent  sugar,  apricots  469  per  cent 
(one  case  is  reported  of  a  small  variety  of 
apricots  with  16.5  per  cent  sugar),  these 
figures  being  about  three  times  less  than 
those  herein  presented  for  these  fruits  as 
grown  in  California.  There  seems  thus  to 
be  good  cause  for  the  preference  they  have 
so  quickly  attained  in  the  market. 

By  reference  to  the  small  table  following 
the  relations  to  each  other  of  the  average 
sugar  and  acid  contents  of  some  California 
fruits  will  readily  be  seen.  For  convenience 
of  comparison,  the  acid  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  sulphuric  acid  (SO3). 


pBBcuraAan  of  bdoar  awd  acid. 


WHOI.B 
FBUIT. 


11 1  Apricots 

23  " 
IS 

3 

2 


French  prunes... 

Plums  

Peaches  from  Shas- 
ta aud  Buite  Cos. 

Nectarine  

Grapes  from  various 

localities  

Oranges  from  vari- 
ous localities  

Figs  (White  Adri- 
atic) from  Kern 
and  Fresno  Cos  


Acid, 
per 
cent. 

Sugar,  per  cent. 

.68 

13.31 

11.93 

11.10 

.40 

20.00 

16.11 

15.36 

.31 

23  69 

19.70 

18.63 

.48 

17.97 

13.25 

12.89 

.24 

17.00 

13.40 

12.50 

.62 

17.17 

16.13 

14.11 

.60 

34.00 

£8  00 

20.70 

1.28 

10.68 

7.1a 

5.40 

.16 

23.90 

19.20 

Acid  In  the  Juice. 

Prunes. — The  maximum,  nearly  one  per 
cent,  is  at  once  seen  in  Huujgarian,  No.  7; 
the  minimum,  .23  per  cent,  in  the  Prune 
d'Agen,  No.  i;  the  average,  .40  per  cent,  be- 
ing almost  twice  the  minimum. 

Plums. — Here  again  we  find  a  very  wide 
difference,  even  greater  than  the  prunes 
show  ;  the  maximum  being  i.oo  per  cent, 
the  minimum  .20  per  cent  and  average  .48 
per  cent. 

Apricots. — While  the  acids  differ  from  .50 
per  cent  to  .90  per  cent,  thev  do  not  show  as 
great  a  diversity  as  the  prunes  in  this  re- 
spect but  on  the  average  contain  like  the 
nectarine  about  .20  per  cent  more  acid. 

In  all  these  fruits  it  appears  that  low  acids 
are  combined  with  high  sugars.  European 
analyses,  which  report  the  acid  in  terms  of 
Malic,  when  corrected  for  Sulphuric,  give 
for  prunes  .  5 1  per  cent,  apricots, .  70  per  cent, 
and  peaches  .55  per  cent,  which  do  not 
differ  much,  except  for  peaches,  from  those 
we  report. 

Nutritive  Values-Nitrogen  Contents. 

"The  flesh-forming  ingredients  of  any 
article  of  food  being  of  great  importance  as 
regards  its  proper  uses  (see  Bulletin  93  of  the 
department,  relating  to  oranges  and  lemons), 
it  is  of  especial  interest  to  compare  in  this 
respect  the  prune,  plum  and  apricot  to  other 
fruits,  and  the  different  varieties  of  prunes, 
plums  and  apricots  amongst  themselves." 

The  following  little  table  shows  how  these 
different  fruits  we  have  studied,  may  be  rated 
in  their  albuminoid  contents,  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  same  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
fruit,  as  well  as  how  they  compare  with 
European  fruits. 


AVER  AGE  PBBCBNTAQES  OF  ALBCHIMOIDS. 


FRUITS. 

J 

p  5  1  WHOLE 
ST:  FRUIT. 

IN  THE  FRESH 
FLESH,  OR  ED- 
IBLI  PORTION 

IN  FRESH 

PITS, 
OR  RIND. 

H 

TOTAL. 

Calculated  upon  whole 
fresh  fruit. 

0KAM0E8. 

California  

35 

1.14 

.760 

.380 

1.78 

(Sicilian) 

AFRIC  JTS. 

Oalifornia  

11 

1.25 

1.088 

.162 



.49 

rao.vRS. 

California  

20 

1.012 

.837 

.175 

European  

.780 

PLI71(g. 

California  

S 

i.ia 

1.00 

.130 

European  

.40 

APPLIi  A  PKIRS. 

European  

.376 

FIGS. 

California  

3 

1.60 

(1.50) 

(WhlteAdriat'c) 

European  

1.42 

(Smyrna) 

NKCTARINKS. 

.731 

.626 

.106 

So  far  then,  the  fig  rates  first  in  flesh-form 
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log  ingredients,  with  little  choice  between 
the  apricots  and  plums  for  second ;  and  for 
third  place,  the  prunes  and  oranges  run 
nearly  even.  Apparently,  the  Nectarine 
falls  far  short  of  the  above  fruits  in  these 
ingredients,  but  still  ranges  considerably 
higher  than  apples  and  pears  (from  European 
data  only). 

prunes  of  the  last  crop  ('92),  have,  in 
in  general,  yielded  a  higher  average  albu- 
minoid contents  in  the  flesh,  for  we  find  .84 
as  against  .76  per  cent  for  crop '91.  The 
maximum  of  the  series  is  seen  in  Nos.  33 
and  44,  French  prunes,  which  contain,  in 
the  edible  portion  alone,  1.30  per  cent  albu- 
minoids, or  .36  per  cent  more  than  the  max- 
imum (.94  per  cent)  of  the  crop  of  '91.  At 
no  great  distance  we  see  placed  No.  34,  with 
I  12  per  cent  of  these  materials;  No.  5, 
Robs  de  Sargent,  still  shows  the  minimum 
amount,  .52  per  cent.  The  French  prunes 
and  plums  have  the  eame  quantity  of  albu- 
minoids in  the  flesh,  1. 12  per  cent.  In  as 
far  as  these  flesh-forming  ingredients  were 
determined  i »  the  hard-fleshed  variiies,  we 
do  not  find  such  differences  as  in  the  French 
prunes  in  total  amounts  between  the  two 
crops  ;  Nos.  6  and  38,  Fallenberg,  having 
respectively  .139  and.  140  per  cents  total, 
and.  1 17  and  .113  per  cents  in  the  fresh 
flesh  ;  Nos.  $  and  37,  Robe  de  Sergent 
yield  for  totals  respectively .  134  and  .130 
per  cents,  and  for  fresh  flesh  .083  and  .113 
per  cents. 

Among  the  apricots,  the  flesh  shows  wide 
differences  in  albuminoids,  that  of  central 
California  fruits  yielding  the  highest  figures 
in  most  instances,  and  as  compared  with 
prune  flesh,  much  greater  variation.  The 
maximum  of  1.44  per  cent  albuminoids,  in 
the  flesh,  is  at  once  seen  in  No.  25,  Royal, 
from  Contra  Costa  Co. ,  and  the  minimum 
of  .737  per  cent  in  No.  30,  Moorpark,  Fresno 
Co.;  with  an  average  ot  i.o  per  cent  for  all. 

With  this  portion  of  our  work  we  give  be- 
low a  summary  of  the  food  constituents  of 
some  of  our  dried  (cured)  commercial 
French  prunes,  dried  apricots,  grapes  and 
figs.  The  results,  while  inadequate  as  a 
basis  for  general  conclusions  as  to  the  rela- 
tive food  values  of  these  fruits,  nevertheless 
indicate  plainly  that  the  nutrients,  notably 
the  sugar  and  crude  protein  (albuminoids) 
differ  very  widely,  e  g.  the  sugar  in  the  grape 
food  is  20  per  cent  more  than  that  of  either 
the  apricot  or  apple,  12  per  cent  more  than 
that  in  the  French  prune,  and  only  5  per  cent 
less  than  what  is  given  for  the  dried  fig 
(white  Adriatic).  Again,  the  fig  with  4  50 
crude  protein  is  1.60  per  cent  richer  than 
the  grape,  apricot,  and  French  prune;  how- 
ever, these  latter  fruits  are  all  nearly  twice 
as  rich  as  the  apple  in  albuminoids.  The 
maximum  ash  is  in  the  fig— on  the  average 
about  I  per  cent  more  than  that  in  the  other 
fruits. 


PBROBKTAQB  COMPOSITION  OK  DRIBD  FRUITS. 


Water.. 
Ash  


telD)... 
Crude  Fiber.."! 
Nitrogen-- 1 

free  extract  f 

Fat  J 

8ugar  

Free  Aclii,  cal 


(80.).. 
Tannin . 


French 
Prunes. 

Apricots 

j  Grapes... 

Figs  

Figs  

Apples... 

Dried. 
Edible 
Portion. 

Black  Malva- 
sia  •■  Grape 
Food."  *  

White  Adri- 
atic  

(European) 
Smyrna  

(European).... 

25.20 
1  50 

3^44 
1.S8 

34.83 
1.1« 

25.00 
2  24 

20  03 
2.46 

33.00 
1.40 

2  80 

2.90 

2.9> 
3.70 

4.60 

5.70 

170 
8.30 

29,77 

32.18 

2.17 
.66 

10.11 

13.82 

21.60 

40.53 

29.69 

52.50 

57.60 

58.00 

32.00 

.40 

1.51 

.8 

.45 

2.00 

100  oc 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

101.00 

100.00 

SOIL  IN0EEDIBNT8  EXTRACTED  BY  DIFPBEKNT  FBCIT 
CBOFB. 


GRAPES. 

European. 
In  each  lOOO  lbs  

APBICOTS. 

European. 

In  each  1000  lbs  

Crop  of  30,000  lbs.... 

California. 

In  each  1000  lbs  

Crop  of  30  000  lbs... 
PRUNES. 

European. 

In  each  H  OO  lbs  

Crop  of  30,000  lbs.... 

Caii/mrnia. 

In  each  lono  lbs  

Crop  ol  30  000  lbs.... 

PLUMS. 

In  each  lOoo  lbs  

ORANGES. 

European. 

In  each  1000  lbs  

Crop«)f20  0001b8_.. 

California. 

In  each  1000  lbs  

Crop  of  20,000  lbs.... 

FIGS. 
European. 

In  each  1000  lbs  

Crop  of  15,000  lbs.... 
California. 
(White  Adriatic.) 

In  each  1000  lbs  

crop  of  15,000  lbs.... 


•Dried  and  ground  by  R.  E.  Wood,  Rutherford, 
Napa  Co.,  CaL 

Under  this  head,  nitrogen  contents,  it  is 
worth  referring  again  to  the  large  table  to 
call  attention  to  the  distribution  of  the  ni- 
trogen in  the  several  portions  of  these  fruits 
First,  then,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  flesh 
holas  85  per  cent  of  all  the  nitrogen,  leaving 
15  percent  of  it  as  waste,  so  far  as  food 
values  are  concerned.  Second,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  nitrogen  of  the  pits  of  the  prunes 
and  apricots,  to  the  kernels  and  shells  ap- 
pears to  rate  on  the  whole  about  the  same, 
(12  to  i)  although  we  note  great  variation  in 
this  respect  in  both  fruits. 
Ash  Composition  and  Nitrogen  Con- 
tents. 

Contrary  to  statements  in  our  previous 
publications  (Bulletins  88  and  93  of  this  de- 
partment), in  which,  according  to  European 
data,  the  orange  stands  second  (grapes  being 
first)  among  fruits  in  the  quantity  of  mineral 
matter  withdrawn  from  the  soil,  we  find  that, 


weight  for  weight,  the  fig  has  second  place, 
the  orange  third,  and  the  prune,  apricot  and 
plum  fourth  place;  thus  more  than  ever 
bringing  before  us  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
safely  use  European  results,  as  heretofore, 
as  a  basis  of  comparison  for  our  fruits. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  preceding  table  of 
this  publication,  those  given  in  Bulletins  93 
and  97  and  the  yet  unpublished  work  upon 
our  figs,  we  have  prepared  the  following 
tabular  view  of  the  amounts,  in  pounds,  of 
vital  soil  ingredients  extracted  by  the  differ- 
ent fruit  crops  (poor  fruit  alone)  that  will 
have  to  be  replaced  by  fertilization. 


Total 

Ash 

lbs. 


4.90 
147.00 


4.91 
147.30 


6.3 
189.C0 


4. 
145.80 


6.07 
121.40 


4.32 
86.40 


8.00 
120.00 


7.81 
117.16 


Potash 
lbs. 


6.00 


2.90 
87.00 


8.73 
111.90 


3.10 
93.00 


2.78 
65.60 


2.11 
42.20 


2.27 
34.05 


4.69 
70.46 


Phos. 
acid 
lbs. 


1.62 


.64 
19.20 


.95 
28  53 


20.40 


.67 
18.40 


.63 
10.60 


.10 
1.50 


12.90 


Nitrogen 
lbs. 


1.70 


.86 
26.80 


1.94 
59.20 


1.22 
36.60 


1.62 
48.60 


1.81 


2.69 
53.80 


1.83 
36.60 


2.27 
34.05 


2.38 
35.70 


California  prunes  thus  appear  to  draw 
much  less  upon  all  the  mineral  ingredients 
which  have  to  be  replaced  by  fertilization 
than  the  European;  the  latter,  however, 
draw  much  more  lightly  than  the  former 
upon  nitrogen.  Apricots  both  of  California 
and  European  growth  stand,  in  total  amount, 
about  equal  as  to  mineral  ingredients  with- 
drawn; as  to  nitrogen,  the  California  fruit 
draws  twice  as  much,  showing  the  only  very 
material  difference  in  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  vital  soil  ingredients  among 
themselves  as  far  as  these  two  fruits  are  con- 
cerned. 

Potash.— In  the  ashes  of  prunes  and  apri- 
cots and  in  the  orange,  potash  is  seen  to  be 
the  leading  ingredient;  in  the  prunes  and 
apricots  fully  three-fifths  of  the  whole  ash 
and  in  orange  at  least  one-half.  In  its  dis- 
tribution as  between  pits  and  flesh,  the 
greatest  difference  is  shown  by  the  European 
prune;  for  apricots  we  have  no  foreign  data. 
Although  potash  constitutes  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  ash  of  these  fruits  its  replenish- 
ment to  the  soil  will  be  delayed  long  beyond 
the  addition  of  other  fertilizing  ingredients, 
because  most  California  soils  are  naturally 
so  well  stocked  with  it  that  available  potash 
for  the  current  demand  will,  in  many  cases 
be  adequately  supplied  for  many  years. 

Phosphoric  Acid  is  not  so  heavily  drawn 
upon  in  this  respect  as  the  European.  Its 
distribution  between  pits  and  flesh,  also,  is 
not  quite  so  variable  as  that  of  potash. 
Since  our  soils  usually  contain  a  limited 
supply  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  prune  arid 
apricot  as  well  as  the  orange  orchards  will 
require  phosphatic  fertilizers  first,  when  they 
are  used. 

Nitrogen. — Among  our  pitted  fruits  the 
apricot  leads  in  its  demand  upon  the  soil  in 
this  substance,  plums  being  quite  the  aver- 
age of  the  apricots  and  prunes  and  re- 
semble very  much  the  orange  in  this 
respect.  Thus  we  find  that,  for  the  southern 
localities  especially,  the  same  necessity  of 
early  replacement  of  nitrogen  in  pitted  fruit 
as  for  orange  orchards  and  partly  for  the 
same  reason,  viz.,  that  California  soils  are 
usually  not  rich  in  their  natural  supply  of 
this  substance. 

Of  the  other  ash  ingredients,  it  will  be 
seen  that  lime  is  quite  constant,  although 
much  less  in  amount  (for  prunes)  than 
European  standards  show.  Especially  is 
this  difference  seen  in  the  comparison  of  the 
ash  analyses  of  the  flesh  and  pits.  In  the 
orange  ash  the  lime  content  far  exceeds  that 
of  either  the  prune  or  apricot;  accordingly, 
as  our  soils  generally  contain  plenty  of  lime, 
even  for  oranges,  we  would  rarely  expect  to 
fertilize  with  a  view  to  its  replacement. 
Soda  is  seen  to  be  much  higher  here  than 
in  European  analyses  of  the  ash  of  the 
prune;  this  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact 
that  California  soils,  like  those  of  other  arid 
regions,  contain  much  more  soda  than  the 
European.  Geo.  E.  Colby. 
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Them  Flowers. 

Take  a  feller  'at's  sick  and  laid  up  on  the  shelf, 

All  shaky  and  ga'nted  and  pore— 
Jes'  all  so  knocked  out  he  can't  handle  his-self 

With  a  stifr  upper  lip  any  more; 
Shet  him  up  all  alone  in  the  gloom  of  a  room 

As  dark  as  a  tomb,  and  as  grim, 
And  then  take  and  send  him  some  roses  in  bloom, 

And  you  can  have  fun  out  o'  him  ! 

You've  ketched  hira  'fore  now — when  his  liver  was 
sound 

And  his  appetite  notched  like  a  saw — 
A-mockin'  you,  maybe,  fer  romancin'  round 

With  a  big  posy-bunch  in  yer  paw; 
But  you  ketch  him,  say,  when  his  health  is  away, 

And  he's  flat  on  his  back  in  distress, 
And  then  you  can  trot  out  your  little  bokay 

And  not  be  insulted,  I  guess  I 

You  see,  it's  like  this,  what  his  weaknesses  is — 

Them  flowers  makes  him  think  of  the  days 
Of  bis  innocent  youth,  and  that  mother  o"  bis, 

And  the  roses  that  she  us't  to  raise; 
So  here,  all  alone  with  the  roses  you  send, 

Bein'  sick  and  all  irimbly  and  faint — 
My  eyes  is— my  eyes  is — my  eyes  is — old  friend — 

Is  a-leakin' — I'm  blamed  ef  they  ain't ! 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Early  in  the  Spring. 

Light  foot  and  tight  foot 

And  green  grass  spread; 

Early  in  the  morning — 

But  hope  is  on  ahead. 

Stout  foot  and  proud  foot 

And  gray  dust  spread; 

Early  in  the  evening, 

And  hope  lies  dead. 

Long  life  and  short  life — 

The  last  word  said — 
Early  in  the  evening. 

There  lies  the  bed. 

Brief  day  and  bright  day 

And  sunset  red, 
Early  in  the  evening 

The  stars  are  overhead. 

— Robert  Lxjuis  Stevenson,  in  Scribner's  Magazine. 


So  He  Giveth. 


That  lonely  cry, — far  off. 
In  night's  deep  veil. 
What  means  it  to  my  soul? 
An  unknown  life  is  there, — 

A  voice  so  sad,  so  wierd,  so  lone  

Cuckoo  I  aha  !  is  that  the  cry. 

So  sudden  now,  and  near? 

What  now  ?  what  seekest  thou, 

Wild  wanderer,  in  thy  flight? 

Hast  thou  no  fear  ?  lov'st  thou  the  night  ? 

The  moon  and  stars  are  thine, — 

The  sleeping  flowers,  and  cooling  drops  of  dew. 

The  mockbird's  nocturne. 

And  the  sea's  soft  pulsing  beat  ?  

Thou  keepest  on  a  footstool — 
Close  by  Nature's  feet  ! 
Thou  sendest  prayers  up  to  her, 
When  darkness  hides  her  face, 
And  ever  thus  she  finds  thee. 
Still  trusting  to  her  grace  I 

— Hope  Hayward. 


Old  Brothers. 


LIND  BOB  is  a  well-known 
figure  in  the  streets  of  Chicago 
He  came  to  this  city  years  ago, 
having  run  away  from  his  Ken 
tucky  home  of  bondage.  He 
had  fought  dogs,  he  said,  on  an 
island  in  the  Ohio  river,  and  he 
used  to  bare  his  arms  and  show 
the  children  where  the  fierce  animals  had 
torn  his  flesh.  He  was  ever  known  as  a 
kind-hearted  man,  and  when  a  dangerous 
duty  presented  itself  he  faced  it  with  a  cheer- 
ful fearlessness.  One  night  an  old  tene- 
ment house  on  Lake  street  caught  fire,  and 
when  the  flames  shot  high  in  the  air  the  cry 
was  raised  that  a  crippled  man  had  been 
left  in  an  upper  front  room.  Bob  did  not 
wait  a  moment  after  hearing  the  cry.  He 
bounded  up  the  burning  stairway  and 
brought  the  crippled  man  down  with  him, 
but  left  his  eyesight  behind.  For  a  time  he 
was  a  hero.  The  newspapers  "  wrote  him 
up "  and  people  flocked  to  see  him  as  he 
lay  in  his  room.  A  subscription  was 
opened  and  a  sum  of  money,  not  large  but 
promising  to  be  larger,  was  raised  for  him; 
i3ut  apathy,  the  sure  follower  of  enthusiasm, 
soon  came,  and  Bob  was  no  longer  a  hero 
but  an  unfortunate  negro  that  lost  his  eye 
sight  in  a  fire. 

The  old  man,  led  about  by  a  large  brindle 
dog,  lived  on  charity.  His  voice,  with 
mendicity's  earliest  trick,  became  peculiarly 
solt  and  persuasive,  and  it  was  declared  that 
the  dog  had  cultivated  the  knack  of  throw- 
ing tender  appeal  into  his  anxious  look. 

The  growth  of  the  city  gradually  drove 
the  old  man  southward.  Young  men  re- 
member when  he  lived  on  Madison  street  in 
a  closet  under  a  stairway,  and  the  news- 
boys have  seen  him  move  three  times  within 
the  past  three  years,  and  now  his  wretched 


lodging  place  is  in  a  cellar  just  oflf  Van 
Buren  street. 

I  have  talked  many  times  with  the  old 
man.  Indeed,  I  held  a  strong  interest  for 
him,  not  that  I  could  say  anything  that 
might  tend  to  brighten  his  future,  but  that  I 
held  in  common  with  him  a  certain  memory 
of  the  past— I  had  lived  near  his  old  home 
in  Kentucky. 

"  Ef  I  could  git  my  eyes  back  ergin,"  he 
once  remarked,  does  you  know  what  I'd  do  ? 
Hah,  does  you  know?  Doan  reckon  you 
does.  You  reckons  dat  I'd  stomp  round 
yere  an'  look  at  deze  yer  high  houses  dat  I 
yere  folks  talk  so  much  erbout,  but  I  lay  I 
wouldn't.  I'd  go  right  off  down  yander  in 
Kaintucky  an'  look  at  dat  spring  branch 
whar  I  used  ter  wade.  Recolleck  dat  big 
oak  tree  whar  de  Mount  Hope  road  crossed 
de  Bardstown  pike  ?  Wall,  sah,  right  under 
dat  tree  I  killed  de  bigges'  black  snake  one 
day  I  eber  seed  in  my  life;  an'  de  triflin' 
raskil  fit  me,  too,  he  did.  Yaller  Tony  wuz 
wid  me  an'  bless  yo'  life  how  dat  boy  did 
run;  an'  I  tuck  the  snake  and  hung  him  on 
de  fence  ter  make  it  rain,  an'  now  you 
neenter  laugh  but  it  did  make  it  rain  sho's 
you  bo'n.  Mars'  Wiley — dat  wuz  old 
marster— he  'lowed  dat  it  did  make  it  rain, 
but  he  tole  me  not  ter  tell  de  uder  white 
folks  dat  he  bleved  it  caze  da'd  langh  at  him. 
An'  you  say  Yaller  Tony  is  er  preacher  now  ? 
Wall,  wall.  Sorter  strange  dat  er  boy  dat 
wuz  er  feered  o'  er  snake  would  turn  out  ter 
be  er  man  ter  fight  Satan,  but  den  I  reckon 
ef  Eve  had  been  er  little  skeerder  o'  er 
snake  it  would  'a'  been  er  good  'eal  better 
for  us  all." 

Several  days  ago,  late  in  the  afternoon,  I 
was  passing  Old  Bob's  cellar,  when  I  heard 
him  talking  louder  and  harsher  than  I  had 
ever  known  him  to  talk  before,  and  stepping 
down  into  the  den  I  saw  the  old  man  sitting 
with  his  back  against  the  wall,  frowning 
upon  his  old  brindle  dog. 

"What's  the  matter,  Uncle  Bob?"  I 
asked. 

"  Oh,  Is  dat  you  ?  Er  good  'eal  de  matter, 
sah.  Dis  ole  raskil  dun  lead  me  whar  I 
almos'  cripple  myse'f  ergin  er  pile  o'  bricks. 
He's  gittin'  tired  o'  me,  too,  de  ole 
scoundul." 

The  dog  whined  piteously. 

"  Oh,  you's  sorry  now,  is  you  ?  You  ain't 
ha'f  ez  sorry  ez  I  ez,  you  good  fur  nothin' 
houn'.  Come  er  lookin'  roun'  atter  udder 
dogs  an'  let  me  breck  my  ole  bones.  Git 
away  from  me" — the  dog  was  trying  to  rub 
his  head  against  him — "  git  er  way,  caze  I 
doan  wanter  had  nuthin'  ter  do  wid  er 
traitor.  Oh,  you  mer  whine  but  I  ain't  neber 
gwine  be  yo'  frien'  no  mo'." 

The  dog  turned  toward  me.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  scene.  The  old  guide — the  safe 
conduct  through  many  years — was  blind. 

"Uncle  Bob,"  said  I,  "the  poor  old  dog 
is  now  in  closer  kinship  with  you — he  is 
blind." 

The  old  man  sobbed,  and  feeling  about 
him — feeling  for  the  dog — said  : 

"  Come  yere,  my  po'  ole  frien'  an'  bruder; 
come  yere.  Dar,  now,  doan  cry  'an'  whine. 
Did  you  think  I  wuz  mad  at  you?  Bless  yo' 
life,  I  wouldn't  scold  you.  Dar,  dat's  it. 
Lay  down,  now;  lay  down." — Opie  P.  Reed. 

The  Healthfulness  of  Farm  Life. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  time 
has  not  come  to  throw,  as  it  were,  a  halo  of 
sentiment  about  the  life  of  the  farm,  and  to 
cause  this  halo  to  permeate  all  departments 
of  farm  life,  and  so  to  rob  the  occupation  of 
much  that  now  seems  to  make  it  distasteful. 

To  be  sure,  farm  work  is  hard  work;  but 
that  it  is  harder  work  than  trucking  or  brick- 
laying, carpenter  work  or  a  thousand  and 
one  trades  of  the  city,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  prove.  The  hours  are  longer,  but  they 
are  spent  out  of  doors,  in  the  healthful,  clear, 
bracing,  fresh  air,  and  health  and  peace  of 
mind  are  likely  to  come  with  them. 

Once  his  day's  work  is  done,  the  town- 
dweller  has  his  club-room,  headquarters, 
saloon  or  some  other  favorite  lounging  place, 
where  he  can  discuss  timely  topics  with  his 
fellows.  That  this  discussion  is  any  benefit 
to  him,  there  is  grave  reason  to  question.  It 
makes  him  dissatisfied,  uneasy  and  rebel- 
lious; but,  all  the  same,  he  has  it,  and  that, 
too,  because  he  wants  it. 

The  farm-dweller  lacks  this  source  of 
amusement;  but  he  can,  in  most  localities, 
go  to  the  corner  grocery  and  learn  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  he  gets  a  far  more  reasonable  and 
healthy  idea  of  current  events  than  the  man 
in  the  city. 

As  the  country  becomes  more  thickly  set- 
tled and  land  is  cut  up  into  smaller  sections, 
it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  imaginable  to 
have  a  general  place  of  meeting  in  every 
community.  A  reading-room,  with  the  agri- 
cultural books,  papers  and  general  literature 
of  the  business,  a  weekly  lecture  on  all  the 
newest  ideas  belonging  to  the  occupations 
of  the  farm,  and  an  evening  or  so  a  week  for 


purely  social  pleasure  and  amusement,  would 
do  much  toward  making  farming  communi- 
ties desirable  places  of  residence. 

There  are  many  who  contend  that  farm 
hours  are  too  long.  On  this  subject  it  may 
be  said  that  men  who  follow  it  live,longer 
and  have  better  health  than  in  almost  any 
other  profession.  And  it  is  but  just  to  say 
that  the  pleasures  of  driving,  riding,  the 
garden,  flowers  and  fruit  are  too  highly  ap- 
preciated by  many  persons  to  be  willingly 
surrendered,  even  though  they  involve  a 
good  deal  of  hard  work  and  no  end  of  care. 
New  York  Ledger. 


strongest  draught,  there  should  still  be 
enough  motion  to  the  air  in  that  vicinity  to 
insure  fresh  supplies  constantly  throughout 
the  night.  The  prevailing  lack  of  appetite 
for  breakfast,  as  well  as  many  cases  of 
anaemia  and  worse  diseases,  are  due  to  the 
breathing  over  and  over  again  of  the  same 
air  in  restricted  bedrooms,  where  beds  arc 
too  often  placed  in  alcoves  or  are  shielded 
by  curtains,  which  are  too  seldom  shaken 
out  in  the  fresh  air. 


Washington's  Graphic  Picture  of  a 
Night  Ketreat. 

The  shocking  scenes  which  presented 
themselves  in  this  night's  march  are  not  to 
be  described — the  dead,  the  dying,  the 
groans,  lamentations  and  cries  along  the 
road  of  the  wounded  for  help  (for  those  under 
the  latter  descriptions  endeavored  from  the 
first  commencement  of,  the  action  or  rather 
confusion  to  escape  to  ye  second  division) 
were  enough  to  pierce  a  heart  of  adamant; 
the  gloom  and  horror  of  which  was  not  a 
little  increased  by  the  impervious  darkness 
occasioned  by  the  close  shade  of  thick  woods 
which  in  places  rendered  it'  impossible  for 
the  two  guides  which  attended  to  know  when 
they  were  m  or  out  of  the  track,  but  by 
groping  on  the  ground  with  their  hands. 
Happy  was  it  for  him  and  the  remains  of 
the  first  division  that  they  left  such  a  quan- 
tity of  valuable  and  enticing  baggage  on  the 
field  as  to  occasion  a  scramble  and  conten- 
tion in  the  seizure  and  distribution  of  it 
among  the  enemy,  for,  had  a  pursuit  taken 
place,  by  passing  the  defile  which  we  had 
avoided,  and  they  had  got  into  our  rear,  the 
whole,  except  a  few  woodsmen,  would  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  merciless  savages.  Of 
about  I20O  or  1300  who  were  in  this  action, 
800  or  900  were  either  killed  or  wounded, 
among  whom  a  large  proportion  of  brave 
and  valuable  officers  were  included.  The 
folly  and  consequence  of  opposing  compact 
bodies  to  the  sparse  manner  of  Indian  fight- 
ing in  woods,  which  had  in  a  manner  been 
predicted,  was  now  so  clearly  verified  tha 
from  henceforward  another  mode  obtained 
in  all  future  operations. — From  "An  Un- 
published Autograph  Narrative  by  Wash- 
ington," in  Scribner's  Magazine. 


What  a  Woman  Can  Do. 

She  can  come  to  a  conclusion  without  the 
slightest  trouble  of  reasoning  on  it,  and  no 
sane  man  can  do  that. 

Six  of  them  can  talk  at  once  and  get 
along  first  rate,  and  no  two  men  can  do  that. 

She  can  safely  stick  fifty  pins  in  her  dress 
while  he  is  getting  one  under  his  thumb  nail. 

She  is  as  cool  as  a'  cucumber  in  half  a 
dozen  tight  dresses  and  skirts,  while  a  man 
will  sweat  and  fume  and  growl  in  one  loose 
shirt. 

She  can  talk  as  sweet  as  peaches  and 
cream  to  the  woman  she  hates,  while  two 
men  would  be  punching  each  other's  heads 
before  they  had  exchanged  ten  words. 

She  can  say  "no"  in  such  a  low  voice  that 
it  means  "yes." 

She  can  sharpen  a  lead  pencil  if  you  give 
give  her  plenty  of  time  and  plenty  of  pencils. 

She  can  appreciate  a  kiss  from  her  bus- 
band  seventy  years  after  the  marriage  cere- 
mony was  performed. 

She  can  go  to  church  and  afterward  tell 
you  what  every  woman  in  the  congregation 
had  on,  and  in  some  rare  instances  can  give 
you  some  faint  idea  of  what  the  text  was. 

She  can  do  more  in  a  minute  than  a  man 
can  do  in  an  hour,  and  do  it  better. 

She  can  drive  a  man  crazy  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  bring  him  to  paradise  in 
two  seconds  by  simply  tickling  him  under 
the  chin,  and  there  does  not  live  that  mortal 
son  of  Adam's  misery  who  can  do  it. 


Ventilation  of  Sleeplngr-Rooms. 

The  proper  arrangement  of  draughts  for 
the  ventilation  of  sleeping-rooms  has  per- 
plexed all,  says  the  New  York  Times.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain.  It  has  been 
proved  by  actual  experiment  that  a  layer  of 
air  lies  against  the  walls  which  is  subject  to 
very  little  movement,  even  when  there  is  a 
strong  circulation  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  a  bed 
should  not  be  placed  close  to  the  wall.  If 
kept  there  during  the  daytime,  it  should  be 
moved  at  least  several  inches  out  into  the 
room  at  night.  Alcoves  and  curtains  should 
be  avoided.  In  an  alcove  enclosed  on 
three  sides,  a  lake  of  air  forms,  which  may 
be  compared  to  the  stagnant  pools  often  ob- 
served along  the  margins  of  rivers.  A  few 
yards  away  a  rushing  tide  may  be  moving 
swiftly  along,  but  these  placid  pools  are  un- 
ruffled by  the  current. 

While  placing  the  bed,  especially  the 
head  of  it,  where  it  will  be  shielded  from  the 


Farm  Pests. 

Some  years  ago  the  farm  was  literally 
overrun  by  rats.  They  were  all  through  the 
house  from  cellar  to  garret,  writes  R.  M. 
Bell  in  an  exchange.  They  were  in  full 
possession  of  cribs,  granaries,  barns,  sheds 
and  outhouses;  they  were  in  hay-stacks, 
straw-stacks  and  corn- fodder  shocks  all  over 
the  farm.  All  measures  for  driving  them  off 
were  the  least  possible  avail.  It  was  of  no 
use  to  kill  them,  since  two  seemed  to  come 
for  every  one  that  was  killed.  The  situation 
was  so  annoying  that  "  the  rats  "  was  a  topic 
of  conversation  among  neighbors  when  they 
met,  even  on  Sundays.  We  had  a  Pennsyl- 
vania Quaker  for  a  neighbor,  a  very  intelli- 
gent man  and  one  of  the  best  and  neatest 
farmers  in  the  country.  He  came  to  see  us 
on  business  one  day,  and  among  other  sub- 
jects that  came  up  for  remark  was  "  the  rat 
nuisance,"  with  which  we  were  all  afflicted. 
To  our  astonishment  this  good  farmer,  un- 
like anybody  else,  took  the  opposite  side  of 
the  question  from  us  and  everybody  else, 
and  said  the  farmers  were  to  blame  for  the 
whole  flood  of  rats.  He  said  he  had  none 
to  speak  of  about  his  farm  or  buildings,  be- 
cause he  had  no  harbors  for  them;  there 
were  no  places  for  them  to  hide  and  breed 
that  his  dog  and  cats  could  not  follow  them. 
He  said  the  few  he  had  were  in  the  wood- 
pile, and  he  was  ashamed  of  the  fact,  be- 
cause he  ought  to  have  had  his  men  pile  the 
wood  when  it  was  prepared  for  the  house, 
instead  of  leaving  it  in  one  great,  loose  pile. 
He  said  what  we  call  pests  were  sent  to 
make  us  more  tidy  and  careful.  I  thought 
I  could  catch  him  on  weeds  on  the  farm,  but 
he  took  the  lead  even  better  than  on  the 
former  question,  by  saying  weeds  made  us 
better  farmers,  more  industrious,  more 
thorough  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The 
thought  was  a  new  one,  and  30  years  of 
observation  has  confirmed  the  small  im- 
pression made  by  this  good  man,  that  pests 
serve  a  valuable  purpose  in  farm  economy. 


Artificially  Coloring  Flowers. 
Place  the  cut  flowers  in  solutions  of 
aniline  and  similar  dyes,  says  a  writer  in 
Gardeners  Chronicle.  Aniline-scarlet  dis- 
solved in  water  to  about  the  transparency 
of  claret,  has  a  very  rapid  action  on  flowers, 
coloring  them  pink  and  scarlet.  Indigo- 
carmine  produces  beautiful  blue  tints.  The 
two  combined  dye  variius  shades  of  purple, 
with  curious  mottled  effects,  some  parts  of 
the  flowers  becoming  pink  and  other  parts 
bliie  and  purple.  Greens  are  produced  by 
using  the  blue  dye  with  yellow.  Indigo  and 
cochineal  are  not  very  satisfactory.  Among 
some  of  the  effects  produced  are  the  follow- 
ing :  Lily-of-the-valley  flowers  become 
beautifully  tinged  with  pink  or  blue  in  six 
hours;  narcissuses  are  changed  from  pure 
white  to  deep  scarlet  in  12  hours,  and  deli- 
cate shades  of  pink  are  imparted  to  them  in 
a  very  short  time.  Yellow  d.iffodils  are 
beautifully  striped  with  dark  scarlet  in  12 
hours;  the  edges  of  the  corona  also  become 
deeply  tinged  and  theveiningof  the  perianth 
strongly  marked.  It  is  well  to  note  that  it 
is  by  the  passage  of  the  colored  solutions 
through  the  vascular  tissue  of  the  flowers 
that  the  effect  is  produced,  and  the  effect  is 
beautifully  seen  in  white  tulips,  which  in  a 
few  hours  become  prettily  marked  with  pink, 
blue,  or  whatever  the  color  of  the  solution 
may  be.  

To  Wash  Silk  Handkerchiefs. 

Almost  every  one  possesses  at  least  one 
silk  handkerchief,  and  lots  of  U5  do  not 
know  how  to  wash  them  so  that  they  may 
look  their  best.  There  is  a  way  that  is  just 
right  and  other  ways  that  are  not.  Make  a 
tepid  suds  with  the  best  white  castile  soap 
and  rub  the  handkerchief  loosely  and  care- 
fully with  the  hands  till  clean;  then  rinse 
several  times,  shake  out  but  do  not  wring 
at  all;  hang  out  to  dry.  While  still  damp, 
iron  on  wrong  side  with  an  iron  that  is  only 
hot  enough  to  iron — not  too  hot,  as  that  in- 
variably changes  the  color  or  yellows  a  white 

silk.   

Oldest  Tree  In  the  World. 

The  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell,  in  "Tongues  in 
Trees  and  Sermons  in  Stones," says,  page  85: 
"The  oldest  living  tree  in  the  world  is  said 
to  be  the  Soma  cypress  of  Lombardy.  It 
was  a  tree  40  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ."  But  Alphonse  Karr,  in  his  "Voyage 
Autour  de  Mon  Jardin,"  says,  page  39,  of 
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the  baobab  (Adansonia  digitata):  "  It  is 
asserted  that  some  exist  in  Senegal  that  are 
5000  years  old." — Notes  and  Queries. 


Hirsts  to  Housekeepers. 

To  brighten  and  freshen  leather  chairs 
they  should  be  rubbed  with  well-beaten  white 
of  egg. 

To  restore  polished  furniture,  mix  together 
one  part  of  alcohol  and  three  parts  of  sweet 
oil.  Rub  this  on  the  furniture  with  soft,  old 
flannel;  then  polish  off  with  a  clean  piece  of 
soft  flannel. 

A  physician  of  experience  said  recently, 
"  Don't  always  be  guided  by  your  feelings 
in  the  matter  of  exercise,  for  when  one  feels 
like  taking  exercise  the  least,  that  is  just  the 
time  he  generally  needs  to  take  it  the  most 

When  oiled  walnut  furniture  begins  to 
grow  dingy,  it  can  be  made  to  look  as  fresh 
as  new  by  reoiling.  Linseed  or  even  olive 
oil  can  be  used,  but  pure,  good  kerosene  oil 
is  much  the  best.  Rub  it  well  in  with  a  soft 
woolen  rag  and  polish  with  clean,  dry 
flannel. 

The  secret  of  scrambled  eggs  is  not  to 
beat  them  before  cooking,  to  have  a  hot 
skillet,  and  to  take  them  off  while  they  are 
yet  very  soft;  they  cook  a  half-minute  after 
they  are  taken  off,  which  many  cooks  do  not 
allow  for.  A  dash  of' lemon  juice  just  as 
they  are  going  to  the  table  in  a  hot  dish  is 
an  addition. 

Oilcloth  is  ruined  by  the  application  of 
lye  soap,  as  the  lye  eats  the  cloth,  and,  after 
being  washed,  it  should  be  wiped  perfectly 
dry  or  the  dampness  will  soon  rot  it.  If  laid 
down  where  the  sun  will  shine  on  it  much, 
it  will  be  apt  to  stick  fast  to  the  floor  unless 
paper  is  laid  under  it. 

It  is  said  that  the  green  sprigs  of  parsley 
eaten  with  onions  will  entirely  remove  the 
odor  of  onions,  which  is  so  unpleasant,  and 
with  many  persons  the  only  objection  to 
onions  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  parsley  is  very  invigorating  to 
tired  nerves  and  bodies,  and  contains  strong 
tonic  properties. 

A  bit  of  pumice  won't  take  up  much  room 
in  the  soap-dish,  but  it  will  keep  feet  and 
fingers  smooth  and  dainty,  and,  by  the  way, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  feet  should  not 
be  kept  as  dainty  as  the  hands.  They  are 
certainly  much  less  exposed  to  changes  of 
temperature  than  the  latter,  and,  from  the 
greater  heat,  the  skin  should  be  softer  and 
finer. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  pricked 
finger  will  leave  a  blood  stain  upon  some 
delicate  work.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  know 
that  a  paste  made  of  uncooked  laundry 
starch,  if  spread  upon  the  stain  immediately 
and  left  to  dry,  may  then  be  scraped  off,  and 
with  it  will  disappear  all  traces  of  the  stain 
without  injury  to  the  fabric. 

A  goose  or  duck  egg  may  be  converted 
into  a  match-box.  Break  the  egg  and  use 
the  larger  part  of  the  shell  for  the  box,  al- 
lowing the  edge  to  present  a  broken,  uneven 
appearance.  Paint  with  liquid  bronze  a 
conventional  design  around  the  base  of  the 
egg,  and  fit  it  mto  a  pasteboard  standard 
painted  in  a  similar  manner.  The  effect  is 
very  pretty  and  graceful. 

Stuffed  eggs  with  sardines  is  an  appetizing 
luncheon  dish.  Boil  three  eggs  till  bard, 
shell  them,  cut  in  halves,  and  remove  the 
yolks  carefully;  put  them  in  a  mortar  with 
three  or  four  sardines  drained  from  the  oil, 
skinned,  and  the  center  bones  removed,  a 
little  butter  and  a  dust  of  red  pepper;  pound 
till  smooth;  refill  the  whites  with  the  mix- 
ture, cut  off  the  tips  so  that  they  will  stand 
firm,  and  serve  each  on  a  diamond  of  fried 
or  toasted  bread. 

The  simplest  way  to  ebonize  wood  is  as 
follows:  Take  one-quarter  pound  of  log- 
wood chips  and  boil  them  in  one  pint  of 
water  for  about  an  hour;  while  still  hot, 
brush  this  solution  over  the  carving.  When 
the  latter  is  dry,  give  another  coat  of  the 
hot  liquid.  When  this  second  coat  is  quite 
dry,  coat  with  a  solution  of  one-half  ounce 
green  copperas  dissolved  in  one  pint  of  hot 
water.  This  will  give  a  really  good  black, 
and  wood  so  cbonized  can  be  sized  or  pol- 
ished or  oiled  as  required. 

The  nursery  should  be  provided  with  a  re- 
liable thermometer,  hung  in  a  place  where  it 
will  not  be  too  near  the  fire  or  the  windows, 
so  that  it  will  register  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  room.  The  temperature  should 
be  about  70°  in  the  day-time,  and  at  night  a 
few  degrees  lower.  The  temperature  can 
be  determined  in  some  measure  by  the  child 
itself.  If  it  is  an  active,  warm-blooded 
child,  it  will  be  more  comfortable  in  a  tem- 
perature two  or  three  degrees  lower  than 
that  required  by  a  less  active  child.  Changes 
in  the  temperature  should  be  avoided,  lest 
the  child  should  take  cold. 

The  walls  of  the  nursery  should  be  painted 


so  that  they  may  be  frequently  and  thor 
oughly  cleansed.  If  the  room  is  papered, 
be  careful  that  there  is  no  trace  of  arsenic  in 
the  paper.  The  same  care  should  be  ex 
ercised  in  selecting  any  draperies  that  may 
be  in  the  nursery.  Many  cretonnes  and  In 
dian  muslins  contain  arsenic,  and,  though 
there  may  be  but  very  little  of  the  poisonous 
matter  in  them,  yet  it  may  account  for  ob- 
scure illnesses.  As  a  matter  of  health,  how- 
ever pretty  draperies  may  be,  they  should  be 
banished  from  the  nursery,  as  they  serve  to 
collect  dust.  — American  Cultivator. 

Talmage's  Idea  of  Heaven. 

Rev.  Dr.  Talmage,  having  been  meas 
urably  relieved  from  the  debt  pressure 
which  threatened  to  cost  him  his  big  Brook- 
lyn tabernacle,  turned  his  thoughts  in  the 
direction  of  Heaven  on  a  recent  Sunday, 
and  ventured  upon  this  description  of  the 
future  home  of  the  elect  : 

"  Plenty  of  occupation  in  Heaven.  I  sup- 
pose Broadway,  New  York,  in  the  busiest 
season  of  the  year  at  noonday,  is  not  so 
busy  as  Heaven  is  all  the  time.  Grand 
projects  of  mercy  for  other  worlds.  Vic- 
tories to  be  celebrated.  The  downfall  of 
despotisms  on  earth  to  be  announced.  Great 
songs  to  be  learned  and  sung.  Great  ex- 
peditions on  which  God  shall  send  forth  his 
children.  Plenty  to  do  but  no  fatigue.  If 
you  are  seated  under  the  trees  of  life  it  will 
not  be  to  rest  but  to  talk  over  with  some  old 
comrade  old  times — the  battles  where  you 
fought  shoulder  to  shoulder." 

Judicious  Placing  of  Mirrors. 
Says  a  writer  in  the  Observer:  "  I  once 
noticed  a  pleasing  effect  in  a  dining-room  of 
rather  small  dimensions.  During  the  repast 
I  enjoyed  the  delightful  impression  of  look- 
ing through  an  open  window  directly  oppo- 
site, and  of  gazing  upon  a  cool  expanse  of 
green  meadow  and  flowering  apple  trees. 
Not  until  afterwards  did  I  discover  that  I 
had  been  placidly  looking  into  a  mirror 
placed  so  as  to  reflect  the  one  window  in  the 
little  room.  It  opened  a  line  of  suggestions 
of  which  I  was  glad  to  avail  myself.  In 
fact,  the  pleasing  optical  illusions  which  the 
mirror  can  be  made  to  furnish  are  not  half 
appreciated  by  the  home  decorator.  As  we 
all  know,  it  doubles  the  size  of  a  room,  and 
enhances  the  brilliancy  of  the  lamp.  If 
properly  placed,  it  will  catch  a  gleam  of 
color,  and  throw  a  bit  of  scenery  in  unex- 
pected corners." 

Elephants  Like  Children. 
A  very  remarkable  story  comes  from  Cal- 
cutta about  the  well-known  fondness  which 
elephants  have  for  children.  An  English 
officer  owned  an  elephant,  and,  one  day,  the 
elephant  had  the  toothache.  He  rolled 
about  with  pain  until  it  was  found  necessary 
to  extract  the  tooth  to  save  his  life.  But 
how  was  the  dental  work  to  be  done?  It 
was  at  length  decided  to  hammer  out  the 
tooth  with  a  chisel  placed  under  the  roots. 
The  elephant  was  induced  to  have  the  chisel 
in  his  mouth,  but  at  the  first  blow  he  roared 
and  snorted  and  refused  to  let  his  keeper 
approach  him  again.  The  little  son  of  the 
officer,  who  was  present,  offered  to  sit  on 
the  elephant's  head  and  "hold"  him  dur- 
ing the  the  operation.  The  elephant  let  his 
baby  friend  " hold"  him,  and  the  tooth  was 
soon  knocked  out.  The  story  is  a  hard  one 
to  believe,  but  it  will  keep  in  mind,  this  pe- 
culiar love  of  the  big  brutes  for  children. 


A  Story  of  the  Flag. 
At  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  on 
Nov.  25,  1783,  when  the  British  evacuated 
New  York,  they  left  the  British  flag  flying 
from  the  flagstaflf  of  St.  George.  They  had 
taken  down  the  steps  leading  to  it,  that  it 
might  not  be  removed.  But  as  the  British 
departed,  the  American  army  with  General 
Washington  and  his  aids,  accompanied  by 
many  former  citizens,  entered  the  place. 
Shortly  a  boy  was  seen  ascending  the  staff, 
nailing  on  cleat  after  cleat  as  he  went  up. 
He  reached  the  top,  and  amid  the  roaring  of 
artillery  and  the  cheers  of  a  delighted  peo- 
ple, the  ensign  of  the  British  gave  place  to 
the  stars  and  stripes.  Even  the  British,  still 
in  sight  of  the  place,  doifed  their  hats  and 
bowed  their  acknowledgement  of  American 
freedom. 

What  Brings  Success. 
Whatever  employment  you  follow  with 
perseverance  and  assiduity  will  be  found  fit 
lor  you;  it  will  be  your  support  in  youth 
and  comfort  in  age.  In  learning  the  useful 
part  of  every  profession  very  moderate 
abilities  will  suffice;  even  if  the  mind  be  a 
little  balanced  by  stupidity,  it  may  in  this 
case  be  useful.  Great  abilities  have  always 
been  less  serviceable  to  the  possessors  than 
moderate  ones.  Life  has  been  compared  to 
a  race,  but  the  allusion  still  improves  by 
observing  that  the  most  swift  are  ever  the 
least  manageable. — Oliver  Goldsmith. 


^OUNG  KobKS'  QobUM/^ 


The  Groceryman's  Cat. 

Written  for  the  Rubal  Prkss  by  Marv  E.  Bamkord. 


She  groceryman's  cat  was  per- 
fectly white,  and  had  blue 
eyes,  and  was  named  Wil- 
helm.  Wilhelm  was  quite 
accustomed  to  the  boxes  of 
soap  in  blue  papers  near  the 
door,  and  to  the  cans  of  tomatoes  with  their 
flaming  red  pictures,  and  to  the  barrel  of 
sugar  by  the  counter.  Wilhelm  supposed 
that  all  the  world  was  chiefly  made  up  of 
boxes  of  soap,  and  cans  of  tomatoes,  and 
barrels  of  sugar.  The  groceryman  had 
never  told  Wilhelm  any  better.  The  gro- 
ceryman knew  better  himself,  for  he  drove 
to  as  many  as  fifty  streets  a  day  in  his 
wagon.  But  Wilhelm  stayed  in  the  store, 
and  looked  at  the  boxes  of  soap  in  blue  pa- 
pers, and  at  the  cans  of  tomatoes  with  their 
flaming  red  pictures,  and  at  the  barrel  of 
sugar  by  the  counter. 

"  The  world  is  just  the  same  all  the  time," 
thought  Wilhelm.  "  I  am  glad  !  I  like  to 
have  things  just  the  same  I " 

And  he  purred  very  loudly,  rubbing  against 
the  side  of  the  sugar-barrel,  as  he  stood  on 
the  floor. 

But  one  day  the  world  was  not  the  same  ! 
When  Wilhelm  walked  into  the  grocery 
store  from  the  back  room  that  morning,  he 
jumped  upon  the  counter,  and  looked  over 
at  the  barrel  of  sugar.  It  was  there,  as 
usual,  but  another  barrel  stood  beside  it. 
The  new  barrel  was  closed,"  so  Wilhelm 
could  not  see  what  was  in  it. 

Wilhelm  put  out  one  white  paw,  and 
touched  the  top  of  the  new  barrel.  It  was 
strong.  He  jumped  on  the  barrel,  and  sat 
on  it,  and  looked  at  the  old  sugar-barrel. 

"  The  world  is  different  to-day  !  "  thought 
Wilhelm  joyfully.  "  There  is  a  new  barrel 
in  the  world  !  " 

It  was  astonishing,  truly  !  Wilhelm  was 
pleased  !  He  thought  a  great  deal  of  the 
new  barrel.  He  looked  with  contempt  at 
the  boxes  of  soap  in  blue  papers,  and  at  the 
cans  of  tomatoes  with  their  red  pictures,  and 
at  his  former  friend,  the  sugar-barrel. 

"  How  delightful  it  is  to  have  the  world 
different !"  said  Wilhelm  to  himself.  "  How 
delightful  it  is  to  have  a  new  friend  !" 

And  he  purred  very  loudly,  sitting  on  top 
of  the  new  barrel. 

"  A  beautiful  new  barrel ! "  thought  Wil- 
helm. "  What  fine  things  there  must  be  in- 
side of  it ! " 

He  sniffed  at  the  top  of  the  barrel,  but  he 
could  not  discover  what  was  inside. 

"  But  it  must  be  something  very  much  bet- 
ter than  sugar,"  thought  Wilhelm.  "Sugar  ! " 

And  he  glanced  contemptuously  at  his  for- 
mer friend,  the  sugar-barrel. 

And  so  affairs  went  on  for  quite  a  long 
time.  Wilhelm  spent  most  of  his  days  on 
top  of  the  new  barrel,  and  entirely  neglected 
the  boxes  of  soap,  and  the  tomato  cans,  and 
his  old  friend,  the  sugar-barrel.  The  gro- 
ceryman did  not  notice  how  Wilhelm  be- 
haved, for  the  groceryman  had  to  go  to  so 
many  streets  in  his  wagon  that  he  could  not 
stop  to  pay  much  attention  to  Wilhelm. 
And  so  Wilhelm  did  as  he  pleased  for  many 
days. 

But  one  morning  the  world  was  not  differ- 
ent any  more  !  The  world  had  become  the 
same  again.  When  Wilhelm  walked  into 
the  grocery  store  from  the  back  room  that 
morning,  he  jumped  upon  the  counter,  and 
looked  over  at  the  new  barrel.  But  it  was 
not  there.  Only  the  sugar-barrel  stood  in 
the  place  where  it  always  stood. 

The  world  is  the  same  again  !  "  thought 
Wilhelm,  staring.  "The  new  barrel  has 
gone  out  of  the  world  !" 

It  was  astonishing,  truly  t  Wilhelm  did 
not  like  it  at  all.  He  went  around  the  store, 
looking  for  the  new  barrel.  He  hunted  a 
long  time,  but  he  could  not  find  any  place 
where  the  new  barrel  was  hidden.  It  had 
gone  entirely  away.  Wilhelm  had  lost  his 
new  friend. 

"One  barrel  has  gone  out  of  the  world," 
Wilhelm  thought  at  last.  "  If  one  barrel 
goes  out,  may  not  another  go  out,  too  ?  " 

He  had  never  thought  of  that  before. 
Would  it  not  be  very  lonesome  if  his  old 
friend,  the  sugar-barrel,  should  go  away 
also  ? 

"The  world  would  be  different !  "  thought 
Wilhelm  in  alarm.  "  It  would  be  too  differ- 
ent !  The  sugar-barrel  is  my  good,  old 
friend  !" 

Wilhelm  ran  back  as  fast  as  he  could  go, 
and  rubbed  against  the  sugar-barrel,  and 
purred  very  loudly  indeed.  The  sugar-bar- 
rel was  much  too  sweet  to  reproach  Wilhelm 
for  his  past  misconduct. 

Wilhelm  lay  down  on  the  floor,  next  the 
sugar  barrel,  and  felt  happier  than  he  had 
felt  that  day.    Indeed,  he  believed  he  was 


happier  than  he  had  been  for  many  days. 

"  The  world  is  the  same  again  1 "  thought 
Wilhelm.    "  I  am  glad  !    I— am— glad  ! " 

Just  as  he  went  to  sleep,  he  thought  of 
something  else. 

"  I  shall  never  know  what  was  in  the  new 
barrel !  ,  he  thought. 

And  he  never  did  know.  But  you  may 
know,  if  you  wish.  What  did  the  new  bar- 
rel really  have  in  it  ?  Nothing,  my  dears, 
absolutely  nothing ! 

"  PIn-Money." 

"  Here  is  your  pin-money,  Maud,"  said 
Uncle  Hugh,  as  he  handed  his  niece  a  bright 
silver  dollar. 

"Thank  you,  uncle;  I  was  just  wishing 
for  some  spare  change,"  and  Maud's  eyes 
fairly  beamed  as  she  took  the  offered  money. 

"  Uncle  Hugh,  when  you  give  me  money 
to  spend  just  as  I  please,  why  do  you  al- 
ways call  it  'pin-money'?"  Maud  asked, 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  will  tell  you  the  origin 
of  the  term  'pin-money.'  Pins  were  intro- 
duced into  England  by  Catharine,  first  wife 
of  Henry  VIII.  They  were  not,  however, 
the  well-known  small  pointed  instruments 
such  as  we  use,  but  were  made  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, ivory  and  brass,  many  of  them  weigh- 
itig  as  much  as  six  or  eight  ounces.  Such 
pins  as  those  were  worn  in  the  hair  and  used 
on  different  parts  of  the  clothing  to  fasten 
folds  or  drapery,  and  were  quite  ornamental. 
Thus,  you  see,  the  first  pins  were  much 
more  useful  to  ladies  than  gentlemen. 

"  The  Spanish  manufacturers  were  per- 
mitted to  sell  their  pins  only  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  and  in  that  way  gentle- 
men began  to  give  the  ladies  of  their  respec- 
tive families  money  with  which  to  buy  pins. 
At  first  they  were  very  expensive,  costing  as 
much  as  we  now  have  to  pay  for  a  valuable 
piece  of  jewelry.  However,  after  pins  had 
become  common  and  cheap,  gentlemen  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  giving  their  wives, 
daughters  and  sisters  money  to  buy  pins;  in 
that  way  the  term  'pin-money'  originated, 
and  it  is  now  applied  to  an  allowance  made 
to  a  lady  to  buy  any  small  articles  she  may 
need  or  desire." 

"  I  am  glad  you  told  me  all  about  it, 
uncle,"  said  Maud,  "and  I  thank  you  very 
much."— Harper's  Young  People. 


X)0J^ESTI(B  €(eOJ^OMY. 


Raspberry  Sherbet.— Mash  one  quart 
of  raspberries  with  one  pint  of  sugar,  and 
let  the  mixture  stand  for  an  hour.  Then 
add  one  pint  of  water  and  the  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  one  lemon;  strain  and  freeze. 

Washington  Pie. — Cream  together  one 
cup  of  "A"  sugar  and  one  large  tablespoon- 
ful  of  butter;  add  one  egg;  then  one  cup  of 
sweet  milk  and  three  cups  of  flour  sifted  with 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Beat 
hard  and  bake  in  jelly  tins  in  a  quick  oven 
for  eight  minutes.  Fill  two  layers  with 
custard  filling  flavored  with  vanilla,  sprinkle 
with  powdered  sugar.  The  remaining  layers 
may  be  filled  with  jelly. 

Meat  Turnovers.— Stew  the  dry,  tough 
portions  of  cold  roast  beef  until  tender,  let- 
ting the  water  stew  nearly  all  away.  Chop 
fine,  and  mix  with  it  twice  as  much  hot 
mashed  potato,  and  to  each  cup  of  the  mix- 
ture add  a  tablespoonful  of  green  tomato 
pickle,  minced  fine.  Add  salt  to  taste,  and 
moisten  with  the  meat  water.  Shape  into 
flat,  thin  cakes,  brown  in  sausage  fat,  and 
turn  when  brown  on  one  side. 

Steamed  Better  Pudding.— Beat  two 
eggs,  broken  without  separating,  until  light. 
Add  one  cup  of  milk,  and,  when  thoroughly 
mixed,  two  cups  of  flour,  and  beat  until 
smooth  and  light;  then  add  one  teaspoonful 
of  melted  butter,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  beat  again.  Lastly,  add  one  heaping 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  and  one- 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  candied  cherries,  cut 
in  halves  and  floured.  Stir  quickly  into  the 
pudding  and  turn  into  a  greased  melon- 
mold.  Boil  or  steam  continuously  for  two 
hours,  and  serve  with  foamy  sauce. 

Poached  Eggs. — A  deep  saucepan  shou'd 
be  used  and  the  water  should  reach  the 
boiling  point  before  the  egg  is  carefully 
dropped  in.  Some  cooks  squeeze  not  more 
than  two  or  three  drops  of  lemon-juice  into 
the  water  and  always  use  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  A  full  minute  should  poach  the  egg 
sufficiently,  when  it  is  lifted  out  with  the 
skimmer  and  laid  upon  the  square  of  toast 
already  prepared  on  a  hot  platter.  Some  of 
the  best  chefs  claim  that  the  poaching  pan, 
to  do  half  a  dozen  eggs  at  once,  does  not  in- 
sure the  same  perfection  to  each  as  when 
they  are  done  separately.  Eggs  may  be 
poached  in  an  almost  perfect  sphere  by  giv- 
ing to  the  water  a  rapid  rotary  motion  with 
a  spoon  or  fork,  and  dropping  the  egg  in  the 
heart  of  the  whirlpool  thus  formed. 
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MILLUUl  LIUTMU 


We  ara  HEADQUABTEB8  for  all  kinds  of  Baling 
Prewea. 

AKricultaral  Implements  and  Vehicles  of  every  de- 
•OTlpUon.   Bend  tor  No.  18  Catalogfue. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 

Ban  Frsnolsoo  and  Fresno. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY 

 BUY  

The  Best. 


Horse  Liniment 

la  Certainly  the  Best  Preparation  of  Its 
Kind  In  the  Market.  Ranchers,  Stock- 
Bklsera  and  Horae-Owners  of  Every  De- 
BOrlptlon  will  Tell  You  That  It  Does  Oood 
Work  Every  Time. 


tbasRS.  H  H.  Hooti  &  Sons,  Stockton,  Cal.— Obmtli 
im:  In  answ-r  to  your  ioqu  ry,  would  state  that  I  uwd 
your  H.  H.  H.  Llaimeat  on  my  Holland  prize-wloning 
cow,  "  Lena  M  nlo  "  tor  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
UcTed  her  « erv  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and 
while  etlll  FUffering  trom  the  Bprun  gave  the  largest 
authenticated  quuitity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  ooast 
(10^  galloas  per  day),  showing  concljslvely  the  great  re- 
lief rec  Ived  trom  your  remedy.  I  c:>ngider  it  aneeesoltv 
In  my  stxhUs,  and  when  away  trom  home  teel  perfectly 
safe,  as  Inexperienced  men  an  do  no  harm  with  it,  a 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  RespfCtfully 
yoors,  FRANK  U.  BUKKB, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  Berkghires. 

Msnlo  Patk,  Cal„  January  Tid,  1£89. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUQGISTS, 

248  HUN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAU 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

AST) 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
InMceitlon,  Blllounneius  Headache,  Oonatl* 

Ballon,  Oyftpepala,  (chronic  l.lver  'I'roubleBv 
'IsKlneJiA,  Kad  Complexion,  lljaenterr, 
Offenftlre  Breath,  and  all  diAordera  of  the 
Btomach,  ].lTcr  and  Itoweln. 

RlpanB  TabuJea  contain  nothinj?  Injurloufl  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution.  Ple«i<ant  to  take^ 
■afe,  effectual.   (Jive  immediat*  relief. 

Sold  by  drugglsta.  Atrial  bottle  eent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  15  rents.  Address 
THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.<<7 
10  SPRUCE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITT. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Borreylng,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 

738  MABKET  ST.,  SAN  FBAN0I800,  OAL 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  VAN  DKR  NAILLKN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Oreu,  fit;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
|3(^lov^lpe  Assay,  HO.    Full  course  ot  aesa^og,  |60 


LISHED  ISM. 


'  Send  tor  circular 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

Bole  Afsnts, 

He  B  MABKBT  8T„  8»D  FranotMM 


EGBERT  BRAND  &  CO., 

— UANUFACrrURERS  OF  

"Minnesota  Chief"  Threshers  and  Self-Feeders. 

The  Most  Perfect  and  Economical  Grain  and 
Bean  Thresher  In  Use. 

A  full  line  ot  SEPARATOR,  ENGINE  AND  HORSE>POWER  REPAIRS  AND 
EXTRAS  always  in  etocli. 

Repairing  and  Machine  Work  of  all  descriptions. 

OFFICE,  FACTORT  AND  SALESROOMS: 

521,  523,  525  Third  Street,  Between  Washington  and  Clay, 

OAKLAND,  OAU 


Now  tell  me-lsn't  il 
a  III  Dandy. 


The  Original  and  ONLY  GENUINE  BUCKEYE  MOWER. 


ALL  OTHBB  80-OALLBD  BDCKBYB  MOWERS  ARE  IMITATIONS. 


HIGH  SPEED 


r4J<  Feet^  WRITE 
i  FOB 
6       "     )  PBIOBS. 


BEWARE   OP  IMITATIONS. 
Ours  is  the  Only  Genuine  Machine  Sold. 


It  Excels 

All  Others  for 

LiEMiiess 
of  Draft. 

Simplicity. 
DnraMlity. 

More  sold 

tliifl  m  otfier 

Mactiine. 


America's  most  valuable  crop  is  not  wheat  or  corn, 
but  hay.  Hay-cutting  demands  the  best  mechanism. 
The  Buckeye  is  the  great  hay-maker  of  the  world.  It 
by  Lewis  Miller,  and  the  claims  of  all  other  persons 
and  invention  are  false  and  spurious. 


ASK  FOR 

THE 
ORIGINAL 
BUCKEYE 
MOWER 

AND 
TAKE  NO 
OTHER. 
IT  IS 
THE  BEST 
MOWER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 
EVERY  ONE 
GDARANTEED 


was  invented 
to  origination 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Fresno. 


WE   DON'T  WANT 


HAWAIJ 


or;  CALIFORNIA  EITHER. 


 Only  want  to  fence  It  in 


The 

J   With  the 

Lightest, 
Strongest, 

Cheapest 

1  Waukegan 

and  best 

1  Steel 

Fencing 

in  the 

1  Barbed 

World. 
90  lbs.  to 

JL  Fence 

100  rods. 

1  Wire. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MFQ.  OO. 

SAN  rRAKCISCO  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSB 
e  AND  10  PINC  STREET. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING! COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET.  SAH  FBANCI8C0,  CAL. 
Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Oraln  In  Store  at  lowest  posalbie  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Cargoes  of  Wbeat  furnished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  OBDEES  FOR  GRAIS  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implements.  Wagom,  Orocerles 
and  Jf  erohandise  of  every  detcriptlon  lolioited. 

B.  VAN  BVBBY.  Manager.  a.  M.  BBLT.  AasUtant  Mana««r. 


BROWNE'S 

PATENT 

Sqnirrel 
Exterainator. 


THIS  U  an  apparatus  tor  burnlDg 
straw  and  sulphur,  anu  also 
forces  the  fames  down  their  boles, 
which  never  falls  to  kill  I  will 
give  $100  In  oss^  the  Exterminator 
does  not  kill  ( f  1  roperiv  applied) 
every  ground  squirrel  that  Its 
deathly  fumea  c  me  In  contact 
with  Thousands  are  In  use.  Price 
>3  00.   Send  for  circulars  to 

F   E.  BROWNE, 
80  8.  Mala  St.,  I^oa  Angeles. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEGE. 

34  POST  ST..  8.  F. 
I7OB  SKTENTK  -  FITB  DOLLARS  THIS 
J;  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
BngllBh  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
lor  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  of  tha  State, 

tr  SiBD  rOR  CIROVLAB. 

K.  P.  HKALD,  PrasldeDt 

0.  8.  HAI.ET,  Secretaiy. 


0. 


H.  EVANS  &  00. 

(Sncoenors  to  THOHSON  li  KVANB), 

110  and  119  Beale  Street,  8.  W. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

and  aU  kinds  ot  MACHINIRT 

^  = 

a  s 


California  Inventors"}; 


Bhonld  consult 
DBWETk  00. 
M  XRioaa 

IlKJ)  Vokiion  Patent  Solicitous,  for  obtalnlnf  Patents 
and  Oaveatfl.   EBtabUshed  In  1860.   Tbetr  long  experience  as 

JooraallBts  and  large  practice  ae  Patent  attorneys  enables 
hem  to  offer  Padflo  Cfoast  Inventors  far  better  service  than 
Ibey  can  obtain  elsewhere.  Bend  for  free  drculars  of  Infor* 
matlon. .  No  320  Market  St.,  Baa  Frandsco  tOal. 
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The  Grange  Temple. 


Letter  from  Mr  Amos  Adams  on  the 
Action  of  the  National  Grange- 
To  THE  Editor: — Frequent  appeals  are 
being  made  by  circulars  and  through  our 
grange  organs  for  contributions  to  aid  in 
building  a  grange  temple  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  These  appeals  are  so  frequent  that 
those  outside  the  gates  may  think  that 
granges  and  grangers  are  indifferent  to  the 
success  of  the  project.  Not  so,  however. 
We  believe  and  know  the  granges  will  con- 
tribute liberally  for  that  purpose  whenever 
the  National  Grange  takes  any  intelligent 
action  in  that  direction. 

The  confusion  of  thought,  the  conflict  of 
ideas  and  dilatory  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  National  Grange  on  this  question  lead 
many  to  believe  it  to  be  a  huge  effort  on  its 
part  to  teach  people  "  how  not  to  do  it," 
or  else  it  feels  itself  incompetent  to  handle 
questions  of  this  magnitude  and  wishes  to 
place  the  burden  of  finally  passing  upon  the 
plans  and  specifications  for  a  suitable  build- 
ing, together  with  labor  of  obtaining  $30,000 
for  that  purpose  upon  the  women  01  the 
grange.  We  quote  the  action  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  on  this  subject.  At  its  ses- 
sion in  1890,  the  following  action  was  taken: 

Whereas,  It  has  been  intimated  that  if  the  Na- 
tional Grange  will  appropriate  $20,000,  the  further 
sum  of  $30,000  will  be  added  to  build  a  temple; 
therpfore. 

Resolved,  That  when  $30,000  shall  be  raised  the 
National  Grange  hereby  pledges  $20,000  to  purchase 
a  suitable  site  and  the  erection  of  a  building. 

This  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee  with  power  to  act. 

At  the  session  of  1891  by  request  the  fol- 
lowing was  read : 

Whereas  A  proposal  has  been  made  to  build  a 
Grange  Temple  to  Agriculture  with  free  will  offer- 
ings of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and  their  friends; 
and 

Whereas,  The  National  Grange  has  never  taken 
any  action  as  a  body;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  lull  voice  of  this  grange  be  taken 
and  a  committee  in  every  State  to  aid  the  sisters 
and  insure  success  in  their  undertaking. 

Immediately  after  the  above  was  read 
Brother  Ellis  offered  the  following,  which 
was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  whole  subject  of  the  erection 
of  a  tt-mple  to  Ceres  or  Agriculture  be  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committe  with  instructions  to  develop 
plans  and  specifications  for  such  a  temple,  and 
when  it  has  done  so  and  has  submitted  said  plans 
and  specifications  to  the  members  of  the  National 
Grange  Committee  on  Woman's  Work  in  the 
Grange,  and  it  has  received  their  approval,  it  shall 
at  once  inaugurate  a  plan  for  raising  funds  for  the 
construction  of  said  temple,  and  forward  such  plans 
to  the  Worthy  Master  ol  each  Slate  Grange,  to  be 
communicated  by  him  to  the  members  of  the  State 
Grange  Committee  on  Woman's  Work. 

A  little  later  in  the  day  the  following  was 
read  and  adopted: 

Whereas,  It  is  now  conceded  by  all  that  we  are 
to  build  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  order 'and 

Whereas,  It  is  of  the  highest  importince  that  we 
shouH  and  on  a  good  business  foundation,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Grange  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  to 
prepare  plans  and  specifica  ions  and  propose  a 
system  of  securing  funds  to  consummate  the  desired 
result. 

The  Executive  Committee  must  have  felt 
itself  pretty  well  instructed  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  last  resolution.  It  will  be 
observed  that  one  resolution  provides  that 
the  women  of  the  grange  shall  secure  the 
necessary  funds  and  the  other  that  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  provide  the  ways 
and  means.  Well,  here  is  a  case  where 
"you  pays  your  money  and  takes  your 
choice." 

But  how  comes  the  Executive  Committee 
which  in  its  report  to  the  last  session  of  the 
National  Grange  in  1892,  contains  this 
reference  to  the  proposed  edifice? 

The  proposition  made  and  accepted  (f)  by  the 
National  Grange  at  the  meeting  held  at  Ailanta  two 
years  ago  to  build  a  grange  temple  in  the  city  of 
Washington  as  a  home  for  its  offices,  a  place  for  the 
preservation  of  its  valuable  archives  and  for  National 
Grange  headquarters,  was  at  the  meeting  a  year 
ago  placed  in  the  charge  of  the  sisters  of  our  order, 
through  their  various  siat«  and  local  committees  on 
womin's  work  and  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  getting  it  properly  belore  our  members  and 
securing  the  funds  necessary  to  be  raised  before  the 
$30,000  set  a>ide  for  that  purpose  will  become 
available. 

Two  days  later  the  committee  on  woman's 
work,  which  according  to  the  above  report 
had  made  "considerable  progress  in  getting 
it  properly  before  our  members  and  securing 
the  funds  necessary  to  be  raised^'  submitted 
the  following  report,  which  was  adopted: 

The  committee  on  wonen's  work  in  the  grange  to 
whom  was  referred  that  part  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee report  relating  to  a  grange  temple  have  bad 
the  same  under  consideration  and  direct  us  to  re- 
port it  back  to  the  grange,  believing  that  some 
definite  in<:t'ucti3ns  or  suggestions  should  be  given 
to  the  committee  by  the  National  Grange.  There- 
fore we  ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee.   Signed,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Woodman,  E. 

Rt;SSKLL. 


Upon  the  foregoing  vague,  uncertain  and 
Indefinite  action  the  grangers  are  impor- 
tuned to  raise  $30,000,  to  be  used  when  ? 

The  published  proceedings  do  not  show 
that  the  National  Grange  has  ever  set  apart 
$20,000,  or  any  other  number  of  dollars,  for 
building  purposes,  except  on  condition  that 
$30,000  is  first  paid  to  the  secretary  of  the 
National  Grange.  It  may  be  one  year  and 
it  may  be  ten  years  before  that  amount  is 
contributed;  probably  the  greater  length  of 
time  will  be  consumed,  unless  the  National 
Grange  manifests  some  real  evidence  of  its 
sincerity.  Grangers  are  very  much  like 
other  people;  they  do  not  take  kindly  to  ad- 
vancing money  to  be  used  three,  five  or  ten 
years  hence.  To  have  enthused  people  into 
contributing  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  the 
National  Grange  should  have  expended  the 
$20,000 — $40,000  would  have  been  better — 
in  purchasing  a  suitable  lot  in  Washington, 
where  property  is  advancing  from  12  to  15 
per  cent  per  year.  This  course,  besides  be- 
ing a  good  paying  investment,  would  have 
inspired  confidence  in  the  order  that  the 
National  Grange  meant  business.  It  is  due 
to  the  order  that  the  National  Grange 
should  take  the  lead  in  this  project,  and  not 
ask  the  members  to  take  all  the  risk.  It  is 
too  much  like  Artemus  Ward's  position  dur- 
ing the  Rebellion;  that  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Union  might  be  preserved,  he  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  all  of  his  first  wife's  relations  to  ac- 
complish so  great  an  end. 

It  is  perhaps  due  to  the  National  Grange 
and  in  its  behalf,  to  say  it  has  introduced  a 
mathematical  problem  which  it  is  evidently 
trying  to  solve,  to-wit:  If  it  takes  the  Na- 
tional Grange  two  years  to  do  nothing,  how 
many  years  will  it  take  it  to  teach  grangers 
"  how  not  to  do  it"? 

It  will  be  noticed  how  adroitly  the  first 
whereas  and  resolution  were  worded.  In  the 
whereas  it  is  said:  If  the  National  Grange 
will  appropriate  $20,000,  thirty  other  thou- 
sand dollars  will  be  raised.  But  in  the  reso- 
lution that  follows,  the  proposition  is  re- 
versed, to- wit:  When  $30,000  shall  have 
been  xdAnA,  then  the grane;e pledges  $20,000. 

Of  course  we  do  not  for  one  moment  think 
the  National  Grange  purposely  left  the  bars 
down  so  it  could  retreat  in  good  order.  The 
grangers  are  getting  tired  of  being  fed  on 
chaff  so  continuously — are  getting  tired  of 
these  public  appeals  for  financial  aid,  thus 
throwing  the  onus  of  the  defeat  of  the  Tem- 
ple building  on  a  lack  of  liberality  of  indi- 
vidual grangers,  when,  in  fact,  the  National 
Grange,  by  its  conflicting  resolu'ions,  the 
non-action  of  the  Executive  Committee  to 
have  plans  and  specifications  made,  has  had 
the  effect  of  weakening  the  confidence  of 
(grangers  in  the  belief  that  the  National 
Grange  really  wishes  to  have  a  building 
erected. 

Get  down  to  business  gentlemen.  First 
buy  a  lot,  for  no  competent  architect  will 
make  plans  and  specifications  for  you  with- 
out first  knowing  if  it  be  a  corner  or  an  in- 
side lot,  or  whether  a  hill  must  be  graded 
down  or  a  depression  is  to  be  filled  up. 
When  an  intelligent  commencement  shall 
have  been  made  by  the  National  Grange, 
two  years  will  not  pass  before  Grangers  will 
respond  with  sufficient  pecuniary  aid. 

Amos  Adams. 


Letter  from  New  Hope. 

To  THE  Editor: — New  Hope  Grange  was  or- 
ganized  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago,  with  29  charter 
members.  Five  of  these  have  never  attended  our 
meetings,  consr  quently  have  never  taken  the  obliga- 
tions of  our  order.  One  of  these,  Samuel  Ray,  died 
in  January.  We  have  initiated  eight  new  members 
since  last  fall.  Our  meetings  were  to  be  held  the 
first  and  third  Saturdays  of  each  month  at  7  o'clock 
p.  M.,  but  during  the  winter  the  roads  were  made 
impassable  by  frequent  rainy  spells,  so  they  were 
very  poorly  attended — so  much  so,  that  several 
times  we  held  no  meetings  at  all.  Now  we  hope  to 
be  more  prompt  in  attending,  and  hope  more  inter- 
est will  be  taken.  We  hear  several  talking  of  join- 
ing our  order.  At  cur  last  meeting  a  special  meet- 
ing was  appointed  to  be  held  Siturday,  the  29th,  as 
a  picnic  had  been  talked  of  but  not  fully  decided 
upon.  Our  Grange  decided  to  celebrate  December 
4,  1892,  with  a  ball,  but  as  it  rained  several  days  it 
was  postponed  to  the  17th,  and  then  poorly  at- 
tended, so  itd'd  not  provea  success  either  financially 
or  socially.  Never  at  any  of  our  previous  meetings 
has  there  been  discussions  of  any  importance. 

Carrie  Carletcn. 

New  Hope,  April  26,  1893. 


The  Sitaation  at  Carpinteria. 

To  THE  Editor  ; — The  problem  of  keeping  up  a 
grange  has  not  been  solved  by  me  yet,  and  I  fail  to 
find  any  that  are  fully  master  of  the  situation.  Our 
grange  has  been  reported  dead,  but  I  will  not  admit 
that  as  long  as  we  can  muster  a  quorum  or  pay  our 
dues  to  the  State  Grange.  If  the  Grange  was  the 
only  organization  that  failed  to  meet  hopes  and 
good  wishes,  certainly  we  would  be  entirely  dis- 
heartened. Other  orders  have  their  "ups  and 
downs,'" 

It  does  seem  strange  that  so  many  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  agriculture  can  see  so  little  en- 
couragement in  organization  to  strengthen  them, 
and  continue  to  pull  on  a  rope  of  single  strand  that 
breaks  so  often,  causing  them  loss  and  trouble. 

I  know  of  no  better  organization  than  the  grange 


to  bind  us  together  socially  and  financially.  Where 
there  is  not  enough  interest  in  a  farming  community 
to  support  a  grange  other  orders  for  the  benefit  of 
the  farmer  and  workers  will  languish  and  go 
down. 

The  19th  of  April  Bro.  Huffman,  W.  L.  State 
Grange,  met  with  us  and  gave  us  a  very  pleasant 
talk  about  the  benefits  of  the  grange  socially, 
financially  and  otherwise,  when  we  adjourned  for 
dinner.  At  2  P.  M.  a  few  more  came  in,  when  Bro. 
H.  explained  to  us  more  fully  what  the  grange  had 
and  still  is  doing  for  us.  We  were  sorry  indeed 
that  more  of  our  people  were  not  present. 

We  concluded  to  have  another  meeting  Saturday 
evening,  hoping  a  large  number  of  our  citizens 
would  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  but  the 
audience  proved  a  small  one,  so  our  courage  was 
almost  at  zero.  So  little  interest  manifested  in  a 
thing  of  so  much  importance  !     O.  N.  Cadwell. 

Carpinteria,  April  30,  1893. 

What  the  Live  Grange  Brethren  Are 
Doing  at  Merced. 

To  the  Editor: — Merced  Grange  is  like  one  of 
your  quietly  prosperous  burghers,  making  little 
noise  or  display,  but  going  steadily  on  its  way,  do- 
ing persistently  a  good  work  for  farming  and  labor- 
ing interests. 

With  a  membership  of  more  than  80,  scattered 
over  half  a  larg'  county,  our  attendance  ranges  from 
25  to  45.  Meetings  are  held  at  1:30  P.  M.  on  the 
first  and  third  Saturdays  of  each  month. 

After  disposing  of  routiue  business,  topics  for 
discussion  are  presented,  which  may  include  any- 
thing of  interest  to  grangers  and  which  usually  re 
suit  in  resolutions  expressing  the  sentiments  Of  the 
majority.  During  legislative  or  congressional  ses- 
sions the  more  important  measures  under  con- 
sideration by  these  bodies  are  either  commended  or 
condemned.  In  this  way  we  have  advocated  Free 
Rural  Mail  Delivery,  Repression  and  Eventual  Pro- 
hibition of  Liquor  Traffic,  Better  Road  Building, 
Government  Control  of  Railways  and  Telegraphs, 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance,  Prohibition  of  Gambling  in 
Staples,  and  various  other  measures  in  the  interest 
of  fa'mers  and  good  government  generally. 

Every  granger  has,  or  should  have,  opinions  on 
all  such  subjects,  and  there  is  no  better  place  to  ex- 
press them  than  in  the  grange.  While  we  realize 
that  the  action  of  our  little  gathering  cannot  decide 
the  fate  of  any  bill  or  measure,  we  also  realize  that 
grange  propositions  can  be  carried  only  by  united 
action,  and  such  action  begins  with  the  units.  We 
are  one  of  the  units.  "Many  a  mickle  makes  a 
muckl',"  and,  if  each  subordinate  grange  will  add 
its  "little  weight  of  opinion"  to  support  our  State 
and  national  leaders,  grange  principles  will  surely, 
if  slowly,  triumph.  But  the  army  of  prejudice  is 
constantly  recruiting  and  re-forming.  It  never 
knows  defeat,  for  no  sooner  is  it  driven  from  one 
line  than  it  confidently  forms  another  and  fights 
with  persistent  desperation;  and,  as  the  skirmish 
line  of  progress  deploys  over  each  succeeding  rise  of 
ground,  it  meets  a  remorseless  fire  from  ne*  and 
ever-renewed  reserves.  Fresh  batteries  of  ignorance 
are  always  unmasking;  fresh  regiments  of  prejudice 
are  ever  coming  into  action,  and  we  as  privates  in 
the  opposing  line  must  bear  our  share  of  the  battle. 
We  must  expect  opposition  and  even  bitter  an- 
tagonism to  all  proposed  reforms,  and  the  more  im- 
portant the  position  to  be  won,  the  hotter  is  the  fire 
of  invective  and  slander.  But,  as  our  great  Presi- 
dent says  "  Be  sure  you  are  right,  and  then — go 
ahead.''  As  members,  do  not  fear  to  speik  your 
honest  thought;  and  when  it  comes  to  a  vote,  give 
your  voic"  to  put  the  grange  fairly  and  fearlessly  on 
record.  It  is  a  good  saying,  "  Practice  what  you 
preach;"  but  in  this  bustling,  advertising  age  it  is 
almost  equally  essential  \q  preach  what  you  practice. 

Merced  Grange*.  No.  7,  will  celebr  ite  Children's 
Day.  May  6th.  In  the  forenoon,  Worthy  Master 
Davis  of  the  State  Grange  will  exemplify  the  secret 
work  of  the  order.  After  an  hour  of  leasting  and 
social  enjoyment,  an  open  meeting  will  be  held. 
Bro.  Davis  will  address  the  members  and  friends, 
and  the  day  will  close  with  a  musical  and  literary 
program.  A  full  report  will  be  prepared  for  the 
Rural.  E.  S.  Spinks. 

Merced,  April  2Sth. 

Waterloo  Endorses  the  Stockton  Reso- 
lutions. 

To  the  Editor: — The  resolutions  passed  by 
Stockton  Grange  at  a  regular  meeting  April  i,  1893, 
were  unanimously  endorsed  by  Waterloo  Grange  at 
its  meeting  April  15,  1893. 

Said  resoluiions  advised  that  farmers  should  give 
their  support  and  patronage  to  those  flouring  mills 
which  ar^  free  from  the  combine.  1  he  following 
mills  have  not  entered  the  combine:  Union  Milling 
Company,  Crown  and  Aurora  Mills,  of  Stockton. 

The  resolutions  also  commend  the  Union  Trans- 
portation Company  of  Stockton  as  securing  reason- 
able fares  and  freights. 

C.  A.  Merrill,  Secretary. 
Stockton,  April  28,  1893. 


The  Sacramento  Picnic. 

(Record-  Union.) 
If  everybody  in  the  county  and  for  several  miles 
around  should  not  receive  an  invitation  to  the 
Grangers'  picnic  at  Graham's  Grove  on  May  6th,  it 
will  not  be  from  a  lack  of  members  on  the  Invitation 
Committee.  The  several  committees  are  announced 
as  follows : 

Invitation  Committee — Sacramento  County — 
Pomona  Grange — L.  Lehlmeyer,  A.  A.  Krull;  Sac- 
ramento Grange — Erskine  Greer,  E.  McMullen; 
Enterprise  Grange—  E.  J.  Lynch,  Etta  P.nmmer; 
Elk  Grove  Grange — E.  B.  Owen,  George  William- 
son; American  River  Grange — F.  Bryan,  Etta  Cor- 
nell; Florin  Grange — J.  Casey,  j.  Reese;  Franklin 
Grange — William  Johnston,  C.  P.  Freeman;  Sicra- 
mento  City— O.  W.  Eriewine,  B.  B.  Brown,  E 
Kilgore,  John  Lafferty,  A.  Abbott;  Cou'tland  — 
Dwight  Hollister,  W.  Johnston;  Florin  — J.  Rutter, 
W.  H.  Robinson;  Franklin— P.  R.  B  ckley,  T. 
Johnson;  Walnut  Grove — P.  Wise,  A.  Brown; 
Union  House — H.  W.  Johnson,  C.  E.  Mack,  John 
Reith;  Brighton — Charles  Perkin«,  George  C.  Mc- 
Mullen; Johnsonville — Harry  D.  0*en,  Allen 
Wilder;  Freeport — Mark  Hunt,  Doc  Hack;  Gait  — 
J.  J.  Campbell,  J.  H.  Sawyer;  American  River — D. 


Taylor;  Folsom  — J.  P.  Cox,  T.  J.  McFarland 
Natoma—D.  Finch;  Ashland— I.  Hinkle;  Orange- 
vale— E.  Canfield;  Antelope  — S.  S.  Gladney; 
Cosumnes — T.  Tavner. 

Committee  of  Arrangements — J.  Sims,  D.  Flint, 
C.  A.  Hull,  E.  Greer,  D.  Reese,  A.  M.  Plummer, 
W.  Bryan,  Thomas  McConnell. 

Floor  Director— G.  W.  McConnell. 

Floor  Man!(gprs— W.  W.  Greer,  William  Sims, 
T.  Jenkins,  H.  Kelly,  E.  McMullen.  N.  B.  Davis, 
George  Hamilton,  George  Colby,  Dr.  W.  C.  Reith, 
Paul  R.  Sims,  George  Ross,  C.  E.  Hull,  H. 
Toomey. 

The  Secretary's  Column. 


By  A.  T.  DRWBr,  Seoretarv  State  Orange  of  California. 


GRANGE  PICNIC  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Selma  Grange,  Saturday,  May  6th. 

Yuba  City  Grange,  May  nth. 

Sacramento  Co.  Pomona  Grange,  Mav  6th. 

Contra  Costa  Co.  Granges  at  Concord,  May  13th. 

Alameda  and  San  Jose  Granges  at  Alvarado,  at 
lo  o'clock  A.  M.,  Saturday,  May  13th.  The  Pioneer 
associations  of  Alameda  Co.  have  also  been  invited 
to  participate, 

WHAT  SHALL  BE  DONE. 

The  Grange  canvass  for  the  season  is  not 
as  active  as  it  should  be  over  the  jurisdic- 
tion. We  hope  the  present  quietness,  how- 
ever, indicates  the  approach  of  active  times 
throughout  the  field.  Who  is  ready  to  take 
up  the  lecture  work  ?  Are  there  not  broth- 
ers and  sisters  who  can  spare  a  few  days' 
time  to  canvass  for  new  Granges  in  their 
own  neighborhood.  While  other  organiza- 
tions are  quiet  it  would  seem  a  propitious 
period  to  carry  the  Grange  work  forward. 
New  supplies  of  Grange  matter,  in  the  way 
of  blanks  and  circulars  for  organizing  and 
reorganizing  Granges,  are  ready  for  any 
Patron  or  reliable  farmer  who  will  endeavor 
to  secure  applicants  for  a  new  Grange 
charter.  The  National  Grange  Declaration 
of  Purposes  have  been  printed  in  neat 
folder  form,  containing  a  blank  petition  to 
be  signed  by  any  person  14  years  of  age  or 
older  who  is  eligible  and  desires  to  apply 
for  admission  to  the  Order.  They  can  be 
had  on  application  to  this  office  free  by  any 
Grange  or  individual  who  desires  further 
information  regarding  our  Order  or  who 
will  duly  assist  in  increasing  its  member- 
ship and  influence. 

RURAL  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS. 

On  Saturday,  April  15th,  to  the  question, 
"  How  can  parents  in  rural  districts  secure 
the  largest  amount  of  benefit  to  their  chil- 
dren through  the  public  schools  ?"  by  re- 
quest of  Temescal  Grange,  Sister  S.  J.  Cross 
responded  as  follows: 

First,  they  should  interest  themselves  more  in 
the  schools  than  they  do  at  the  present  time.  There 
are  some  districts  in  the  country  where  it  is  a  rare 
event  for  parents  to  visit  the  school,  and  the  pupils 
look  quite  surprised  if  a  visitor  calls.  Parents 
should  visit  the  school  often  enough  to  keep  in  their 
minds  the  work  that  is  being  done  there.  Children 
take  more  interest  in  their  studies  when  father  and 
mother  know  all  about  their  lessons. 

Again,  the  parents  are  too  apt  to  keep  the  boys 
and  girls  from  school  on  many  occasions  when  it  is 
not  really  necessary.  If  there  is  some  little  extra 
work,  often  the  boy  is  kept  at  home  a  few  day«,  just 
when  he  is  most  interested  in  his  lessons.  During 
his  absence  the  class  has  gone  on,  and  he  is  left  to 
catch  what  he  can  that  has  been  gone  over  and  per- 
haps has  lost  what  he  will  not  make  up  during  the 
remainder  of  the  term.  This  is  discouraging  to  a 
pupil,  and  often,  on  this  account,  he  gets  a  dislike 
for  school  work.  And  here  we  must  say,  if  no  in- 
terest or  pleasure  is  taken  in  his  school,  there  is  little 
profit  to  himself. 

The  girls  fare  little  better  in  the  rural  districts, 
many  times  kept  from  school,  perhaps  for  company, 
perhaps  for  mother  to  make  a  visit,  or  something 
just  as  unnecessary. 

Until  parents  understand  the  b;nefits  of  educa- 
tion, there  will  be  little  advancement  in  our  public 
schools. 

It  is  education  which  gives  dignity  to  the  man.  It 
is  not  the  classic  scholar  alone  who  possesses  knowl- 
edge, that  is  powerful.  It  is  the  individual  who  can 
give  expression  to  what  he  does  know,  and  apply 
that  knowledge  to  the  various  conditions  and  busi- 
ness transactions  of  life. 

Our  course  of  study  should  be  more  practical.  The 
simple  teachings  which  appeal  to  the  daily  senses 
and  to  natural  objects  are  too  much  neglected. 
They  should  be  taught  to  reason  and  think  for 
themselves,  and  learn  to  put  their  thoughts  into 
words;  to  know  the  why  and  wherefore  o*  things. 

The  knowledge  derived  from  books  alone  is  lim- 
ited, while  the  student  of  nature,  the  one  who 
learns  of  men  and  things  by  mingling  with  them 
and  handling  and  experimenting  upon  them,  is  best 
fitted  to  wield  a  powerful  influence  in  society. 

In  conclusion,  a  hardv,  vigorous  body,  with  a 
well-developed  intellect,  controlled  by  a  clear  brain 
filled  with  useful,  practical  ideas  culled  by  observa- 
tion from  the  field  of  nature  and  among  men,  is  a 
living  exhibition  of  a  knowledge  lhat  has  power  in 
it.  This  knowledge  can  be  gained  from  our  com- 
mon schools,  and  the  opportunity  is  before  almost 
every  boy  or  girl  in  our  rural  districts  if  parents  and 
teachers  work  together  with  nature,  for  there  nature 
supplies  so  many  lessons  for  observation,  and  it  is  in 
the  country  that  boys  and  girls  come  in  contact  with 
nature's  practical  lessons. 

Several  Matrons,  who  have  been  teachers, 
and  other  members,  discussed  matters  of 
education  in  general,  rendering  the  meeting 
one  of  much  interest. 


Some  very  interesting  f-icts  in  regard  to 
the  GENUINE  BUCKEYE  MOWERS 
can  be  found  on  page  399. 
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jgCcRICULTURAL  J^OTES. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Fresno. 

Reedley  Exponent:  Mr.  P.  Griest  has  been 
picking  strawberries  for  the  past  ten  days.  He 
hfls  a  large  crop  of  fine,  luscious  berries.  We 
print  this  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  in 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  New  Brunswick 
(and  we  hare  subscribers  in  all  of  these  places); 
it  is  not  news  for  people  living  here. 

Reedley  Exponent:  Several  parties  in  this  vi- 
cinity have  recently  lost  quite  a  number  of  hogs 
from  hog  cholera.  U.  L.  Mekeel  has  lost  15 
head  of  fine  hogs,  all  of  bis  band  except  one. 
Mr.  Mekeel  says  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is 
hog  cholera  aiid  has  been  pronounced  such  by 
some  who  have  had  much  experience  in  the 
business.  The  first  symptoms,  the  hogs  con^- 
mence  scouring,  stagger  and  reel  around;  the 
hair  falls  entirely  from  the  body,  and  in  course 
of  a  few  days  they  die.  We  print  elsewhere 
some  communications  taken  from  the  Rdbal 
Pbess,  which  may  be  of  much  benefit  to  those 
interested. 

Humboldt. 

The  Femdale  creameries  are  doing  an  in- 
creased business  this  spring  over  any  previous 
year.  The  amount  of  milk  handled  by  the 
creameries  in  this  locality  is  doubled  over  last 
year.  Dairymen  find  it  more  profitable  to  tarn 
their  milk  over  to  the  creameries  than  to  han- 
dle it  themselves. 

Femdale  Cor.  to  Standard:  G.  W.  Dungan 
departed  to-day  for  his  ranch  on  Mattole  river 
above  Hanley's  place,  where  he  has  a  young 
prune  and  apple  orchard  and  has  started  a 
nursery.  The  orchard  has  made  a  remarkable 
growth  for  the  two  years  it  has  been  planted, 
although  a  portion  of  it  was  injured  by  deer, 
which  ate  off  the  young  branches  last  year.  He 
will  extend  the  "acreage  of  the  orchard  this 
spring. 

Kern. 

(Xtrograph:  George  H.  Crafts  has  completed 
the  purchase  of  a  half  interest  in  the  immense 
stock  ranch  of  Simmons  &  Peters  near  Bakers- 
field,  this  State.  In  the  exchange  and  sale  hp 
has  sold  to  Mr.  Peters  of  the  firm  named  117 
acres  on  Redlands  Heights,  the  consideration 
being  $22,.500.  Mr.  Crafts  will  probably  move 
his  family  to  Kern  county. 

Oalifomian:  S.  N.  Reed  is  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  one  of  the  finest  pairs  of  ox  horns 
that  cattle  ever  wore.  They  are  from  a  Texas 
steer  that  was  shot  on  the  Barrosa  mountains 
by  Jim  Miller.  They  measure  four  feet  two 
and  one-half  inches  from  tip  to  tip,  and  are  of 
perfect  proportions.  When  they  are  polished 
and  mounted,  Mr.  Reed  will  have  a  curio  in- 
deed well  worth  seeing. 

Los  Angeles. 

The  report  on  the  assessment  of  Pomona  val- 
ley shows  that  the  value  of  farming  property  in 
that  valley  has  increased  over  $250,000  in  the 
past  12  months  by  new  plantings  of  orchards, 
building  of  houses  by  fruit-growers  and  new 
fruit  business. 

Downey  Champwiv.  Tree-Inspector  Wm.  Ev- 
ans, in  accordance  with  instructions  from 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner  John  Scott, 
a  few  days  since  destroyed  by  fire  HOC  peach 
trees  infested  by  borers,  which  were  shipped  to 
E.  Darrow  by  an  Eastern  nurseryman.  The 
trees  were  to  be  set  on  the  Banks  property  and 
the  Judge  Venable  ranch. 

Mendocino. 

The  report  of  the  Mendocino  County  Board 
of  Horticulture  shows  that  the  fruit  output  for 
the  year  amounted  to  Sl.'j.OOO,  and  that  there 
have  been  uowards  of  50,000  fruit  trees  set  out 
this  year.  The  society  has  had  5000  infected 
orchard  trees  destroyed. 

George  Hood,  a  prominent  s^ock-raiser  of 
M'lndocino  county,  has  discovered  a  novel 
'.nethod  for  protecting  his  lambs  from  coyotes, 
which  this  season  have  been  particularly  de- 
structive. His  flock  is  corraled  on  slight  eleva- 
tions, around  which  are  suspended  lanterns. 
The  positions  of  the  lights  are  changed  slightly 
every  evening,  and  since  the  adoption  of  this 
plan  not  a  single  lamb  has  been  lost  from  wild 
animals.  Other  stockmen  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  scheme,  and  in  every  case  they  have  met 
with  success. 

Merced. 

Evidence  that  there  is  another  big  irrigation 
and  power  project  on  foot  is  offered  by  the  fil- 
ing in  the  County  Recorder's  oflBce  at  Modesto, 
at  the  request  of  William  Stroder,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, of  tt  notice  of  location  of  500,000  inches 
of  water  from  the,^an  Joaquin  river. 

Monterey- 
Reports  from  the  Salinas  valley  indicate  that 
the  crops  this  year  will  be  the  heaviest  ever 
harvested  in  that  section. 

Watsonville  Pajaronian:  The  prospects  for  a 
large  crop  of  apples  and  prunes  on  J.  S.  Menas- 
co's  orchard  at  Corralitos  are  excellent.  This  is 
one  of  the  model  orchards  of  the  State. 

Pajaronian:  The  Pajaro  strawberry  has  the 
San  Francisco  market  about  to  itaelf  this  sea- 
son. To  date  the  shipments  from  all  sources 
have  been  light,  but  in  another  week  or  so  the 
Pajaro  growers  will  show  the  city  buyers  what 
the  valley  can  do  in  small  fruit  when  it  gets  on 
a  speed.  A  few  Long  worths  have  been  received 
from  the  Sacramento  river  district  and  neaier 
points,  but  it  is  conceded  by  all  who  have 
looked  over  the  berry  districts  of  the  State  that 
Pajaro  valley  is  the  only  place  "in  it"  for 
strawberries  this  year. 

Oranse. 

Anaheim  Oatette:  Mr.  F.  A.  Gates  has  on 
his  farm  at  Garden  Grove  a  couple  of  date  trees 
—the  only  ones  in  this  county— one  of  which 
is  laden  with  a  large  and  rapidly  ripening  crop. 


The  trees  are  15  years  old,  and  this  is  the  first 
crop  they  have  had,  only  one  of  the  trees,  how- 
ever, being  in  bearing.  The  fruit  has  been  one 
year  on  the  tree  and  seems  to  be  just  nearing 
the  ripening  stage.  Mr.  Gates  sent  two  bunches 
of  the  fruit  to  the  Chicago  fair  with  the  Orange 
county  exhibit,  shortly  after  the  dispatch  of 
which,  so  great  was  the  curiosity,  the  Los  An- 
geles Chamber  of  Commerce  sent  down  for  a 
bunch  to  send  along  with  their  exhibit.  The 
three  bunches  will  be  kept  together  and  will  no 
doubt  be  objects  of  great  interest  in  our  display 
at  Chicago.  Mr.  Gates  prizes  his  trees  very 
much  and  thinks  that  in  the  coming  years  date 
raising  will  be  one  of  the  leading  industries  of 
southern  California. 

Sacramento. 

Record- Onion:  Some  oranges  of  the  Wash- 
ington Navel  variety  were  gathered  recently 
from  a  tree  on  the  Merkeley  place,  near  the 
city,  one  of  which  measured  13i  inches  in  cir- 
cumference and  4i  inches  in  diameter.  The 
fruit  was  of  the  finest  flavor. 

San  Bernardino. 

Ontario  Obterver:  Since  December  1st,  A.  B. 
Fox  has  made  three  pickings  from  his  ten-acre 
lemon  orchard,  seven-year-old  trees.  The  crop 
showed  up  as  follows:  Picked  Dec.  1-15,  243 
boxes;  picked  Feb.  4-20,  350  boxes;  picked  April 
1-18,  467  boxes.  Total,  1050  boxes.  These  will 
cure  down  to  about  900  boxes.  Mr.  Fox  is 
holding  them  for  summer  prices,  and  hopes  to 
realize  $4  or  $5  per  box.  At  $4  the  crop  will 
amount  to  $3600;  at  $3  even  to  $2700.  Should 
he  get  $5  per  box,  he  will  receiye  the  nice  little 
sum  of  $4500. 

San  Dleso. 

Good  crops  of  wheat,  barley  and  wild-oats 
hay  are  reported  from  Oajon  valley,  where 
stacking  is  nearly  completed.  There  will  be  an 
average  yield  of  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  on 
early  sown  land.  The  experiment  with  Texas 
red  oats  has  been  so  successful  that  they  will  be 
sowed  extensively  next  season  in  preference  to 
wheat  or  barley.  They  are  valuable  for  hay, 
and  the  yield  is  upward  of  two  tons  to  the  acre. 

A  citizen  of  a  statistical  turn  figures  out  the 
following:  Within  a  radius  of  20  miles  of  San 
Diego  there  are  now  26,000  acres  in  frnit  trees, 
averaging  70  to  the  acre,  or  a  total  of  1,750,000 
trees.  At  the  end  of  five  years  each  tree  should 
yield  an  average  of  five  boxes  of  fruit,  or 
8,760,000  boxes.  This  would  be  an  average  of 
300  boxes  to  the  car,  or  29,166  cars  of  fruit.  At 
50  cents  a  box,  or  $150  a  car,  the  fruit  would 
bring  $2,916,000. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Moon:  We  are  informed  that  the  farmers 
hereabout  anticipate  much  trouble  in  securing 
the  necessary  help  to  harvest  the  season's  grain 
crop.  There  has  been  fully  one-third  more 
acres  of  land  plowed  and  seeded  to  grain  this 
year  than  any  preceding  year. 

Moon:  At  the  meeting  of  the  Alliance  at 
Santa  Margarita  last  week,  enough  money  was 
pledged  by  members  of  that  organization  to 
keep  the  mill  at  San  Miguel  running  this  season. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  farmers  in  San 
Miguel,  $6000  more  was  subscribed.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  total  is  now  over  $12,000.  It 
was  at  first  feared  that  not  enough  money  could 
be  raised  among  the  farmers  to  keep  outside 
capit.. lists  from  absorbing  the  plant;  but,  since 
this  generous  response,  no  further  difficulty  is 
likely  to  occur  soon. 

Sutter. 

During  this  winter  and  spring  a  large  amount 
of  poultry  and  eggs  has  been  shipped  from  this 
place  to  the  San  Francisco  markets. 

The  warm  weather  has  been  melting  the 
snow  in  the  mountains  and  keeps  the  rivers 
well  np.   The  tnles  are  still  partly  full. 

Farmer:  Haying  has  commenced  in  District 
No.  70.  Some  of  the  farmers  there  are  still 
sowing  barley,  which  will  make  a  good  crop  if 
the  spring  is  favorable. 

Farmer:  The  waving  fields  of  grain  and 
the  luxuriant  foliage  in  the  orchards  where  the 
green  fruit  is  already  showing  bring  signs  of 
the  coming  harvest  of  cereals  and  fruits.  Early 
vegetables  and  berries  are  being  marketed,  hay- 
ing is  near  at  hand,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetation 
are  making  rapid  strides  toward  the  harvest- 
time. 

Farmer:  The  outlook  generally  for  the  fruit 
crop  in  this  vicinity  is  good,  and  the  growers, 
taking  their  various  varieties  as  a  whole,  will 
find  the  yield  up  to  the  average  and  in  some 
cases  above.  The  curl  leaf  in  the  peach  or 
chards  is  disappearing  rapidly,  and  the  fruit  is 
thick  enough  to  warrant  considerable  thinning 
Apricots  in  this  county  will  be  light,  but  there 
will  be  something  of  a  crop.  Almonds  will 
also  only  make  a  fair  yield.  Prunes  promise  a 
heavy  yield  and  look  excellent.  Pears,  plums, 
cherries  and  minor  varieties  in  the  fruit  line 
will  bring  a  large  return.  The  peach  crop  is 
the  principal  one  for  this  section,  and  at  present 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  good. 

Solano. 

The  fruit  crop  about  Vacaville  and  Elmira 
is  reported  light  so  far  as  apricots  are  concerned. 

Maine  Prairie  Cor.  to  THbune:  Crop  pros- 
pects, except  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  were  never 
poorer  in  the  history  of  the  community.  Even 
during  the  severe  season  of  three  years  ago.  an 
abundance  of  hay  was  raised  on  land  which 
this  year  will  not  even  produce  that  com- 
modity, to  say  nothing  of  grain.  Fortunately 
all  our  farmers  are  in  moderate  circumstances 
and  there  will  be  no  distress.  Next  year  they 
will  probably  more  than  retrieve  their  losses. 

Sonoma. 

Democrat:  E.  W.  Davis  disposed  of  his  entire 
cellar  of  wine  on  Monday  at  prices  which  were, 
in  the  main,  satisfactory. 

Healdsburg  7W6un«:  A  freak  of  nature  in 
fowl  is  reported  from  Dry  Creek  valley.  Last 


Friday  a  chick  was  born  at  the  farm  of  Lou 
Derrick  which  has  three  legs,  the  anomalous 
third  one  growing  out  at  the  tail,  and  is  as  per- 
fectly developed  as  the  others,  though  it  ap- 
pears to  be  inanimate.  The  little  chick  is 
healthy  and  lively. 

Farmer  J.  F.  Thorsen,  from  the  "Fair" 
ranch,  was  in  town  Wednesday,  and  from  him 
we  learn  that  200,000  gallons  of  new  wine  were 
sold  last  week  at  15  cents  per  gallon  net,  in  the 
cellar,  the  buyers  furnishing  cooperage.  Mr. 
Thomsen  informs  us  that  the  price  paid  for  this 
wine  is  the  highest  that  has  been  paid  for  any 
wine  of  the  same  age  on  the  coast. 

Healdsburg  Tribune:  It  is  predicted  that  the 
grape  crop  this  year  will  be  enormous,  and 
most  wine-makers  are  increasing  their  facilities 
for  a  heavy  run.  There  will  be  less  grapes 
dried  this  year  than  last  season,  owing  to  the 
depression  of  the  market,  and  consequently  the 
yi^  will  be  handled  almost  exclusively  the 
wine-makers  and  the  Concentrated  Must  Co. 

Green  Valley  Cor.  to  Farmer:  N.  A.  Griffith 
has  a  fine  orchard  of  Gravenstein  apples  eight 
years  old  that  netted  $200  per  acre.  He  nas 
added  40  acres  to  his  orchard  this  season, 
making  him  the  leading  grower  of  Gravenstein 
apples  in  this  county,  if  not  in  the  State.  Mr. 
Griffith  is  also  experimenting  with  paper-shell 
walnuts  and  the  Enstern  chestnut,  from  which 
he  expects  good  results. 

Democrat:  Hon.  J.  N.  Bailbache,  of  Healds- 
burg, was  in  Santa  Rosa  on  Tuesday.  He  re- 
ports the  set  of  fruit  on  the  trees  as  very  light, 
the  wheat  crop  not  promising  on  account  of 
the  heavy  rains  and  a  good  outlook  for  hay  and 
grass.  He  thinks,  however,  that  there  is  suffi- 
cient fruit  for  all  purposes  on  the  trees  and  that 
the  rather  poor  set  will  be  made  up  in  the 
better  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 

Sonoma  Index-Tr^mne:  The  three-thousand- 
acre  wheat  and  barley  field  on  the  Senator 
Jones  ranch  bordering  Sonoma  Creek,  a  few 
miles  south  of  this  place,  is  making  a  wonder- 
ful growth,  and  the  yield  will  be  the  largest 
per  acre  ever  recorded  in  this  valley.  Like  all 
new  reclaimed  land  there  are  spots  in  the  low 
places  that  have  missed,  but  what  is  lost  from 
this  cause  is  doubly  made  up  by  the  heavy 
growth  on  the  balance  of  the  tract.  All  the 
low  places  are  alongside  the  Donahue  railway, 
but  less  than  a  fourth  of  a  mile  east  of  the  road 
the  land  is  much  higher,  and  in  consequence 
the  field  is  one  solid  mass  of  grain  standing  be- 
tween three  and  four  feet  nigh.  It  is  Mr. 
Pleas'  intention  to  return  from  Stockton  with 
his  ''dredger"  Nevada  next  fall  and  again  com- 
mence reclaiming  the  balance  of  the  tract. 

Sutter. 

J.  P.  Onstott  received  this  week  a  box  of  Sul- 
tana grape  cuttings  and  Smyrna  fig  trees  from 
Smyrna. 

Tulare. 

Visalia  Timei:  J.  C.  Ward  brought  in  a  twig 
24  inches  long  from  his  prnne  orchard  this 
morning,  «pon  which  we  counted  148  little 
prunes,  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 

Timet :  Major  Berry  has  15  men  at  work 
planting  lemon  trees  on  the  lands  of  the 
Kaweah  Lemon  Co.,  near  the  Pogue  ranch. 
The  trees  are  being  set  24  feet  apart,  and  the 
110  acres  will  be  planted  by  Tuesday. 

Grangeville  Cor.  Delta :  Mr.  T.  Paige,  of  the 
Lucerne  vineyard  is  having  eight  acres  of 
winter  cabbages  put  in  for  eastern  shipment 
this  season.  He  is  also  clearing  up  hundreds 
of  acres  of  land  and  having  it  put  under  culti- 
vation. He  has  built  eight  houses  and  barns 
for  his  tenants  who  will  work  the  places.  Mr. 
Paige  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  men  in 
the  State. 

Ventura. 

Venturian :  Jaa.  Milligin,  who  so  succe.'sfully 
operated  the  Thompson  ranch  up  to  a  year 
ago,  is  now  farming  Jas.  Leonard's  Colonia 
place.  He  will  put  in  300  acres  of  limas  and  10 
acres  to  potatoes.  The  seed  for  the  latter  will 
cost  from  2i  to  3  cents  per  pound. 

Nordhoff(Wo»:  The  Royal  Messina  lemons 
grown  on  Mr.  J.  B.  WickoflTs  ranch  in  the 
Ojai,  and  which  led  at  the  late  State  Citrus  Fair 
at  Colton,  were  sent  to  the  State  University  for 
analysis,  together  with  samples  of  the  Lisbon, 
Eureka,  Genoa  and  Villa  Franca.  The  Ojai 
lemons  gave  the  best  analysis  of  any  of  them. 

Venturian :  From  A.  Levy,  the  experienced 
bean  broker  of  Hueneme,  who  was  in  Ventura 
on  Wednesday,  it  is  learned  that  the  planting 
of  lima  beans  this  year  will  be  20  per  cent  less 
than  last  year  for  this  county.  On  the  other 
hand,  fully  25  per  cent  will  be  adi^ed  to  Lady 
Washingtons.  The  reason  he  assigns  for  the 
change  is  that  the  latter  is  claimed  to  be  a 
better  crop  and  less  risk  about  it,  for  the  reason 
that  they  can  be  harvested  earlier  and  be  oat  of 
danger  of  early  rains. 

Yolo. 

Guinda  Cor.  to  Democrat :  J.  G.  Elithorp,  of 
Rumsey,  was  in  Guinda  on  Sunday  and  stated 


that  he  had  plowed  and  planted  95  acres  and 
was  busy  cultivating  the  trees.  His  house  was 
completed,  a  well  dug,  and  it  was  probable  he 
would  move  in  the  building  on  Thursday. 

MaU:  C.  A.  Simpson  has  purchased  for 
Epinger  &  Co.  the  Hershev  crop  at  Blacks, 
consisting  of  11,000  bags.  Within  the  past  ten 
days  Mr.  Simpson  has  bought  sufficient  wheat 
at  different  points  in  the  county  to  require  160 
cars  to  remove  it  to  San  Francisco.  It  will  be 
shipped  as  fast  as  cars  can  be  procured. 

Winters  Cor.  to  Woodland  Democrat:  The 
growing  demand  for  good  fruit  land,  and  the 
prevailing  opinion  that  it  is  to  be  found  in 
this  vicinity,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
sales  that  have  followed  one  another  in  rapid 
succession  for  several  weeks.  It  need  not  oc- 
casion any  surprise  if  all  that  vast  tract  of  land 
lying  on  the  south  bank  of  Putah  creek,  and 
heretofore  chiefly  devoted  to  cereals,  is  in  a  few 
years  subdivided  into  small  farms  and  orchards 
and  teeming  with  a  large  and  industrious  pop- 
ulation. 

MiU:  W.  Garrett,  who  lives  a  mile  south 
of  Yolo,  brought  to  the  Mail  office  samples  of 
strawberries  just  ripening.  Mr.  Garrett  planted 
a  few  vines  this  spring  as  an  experiment,  and 
says  by  the  middle  of  next  month  he  will  have 
more  berries  than  he  can  use.  They  have  been 
raised  entirely  without  irrigation,  and,  but  for 
the  unusually  backward  spring,  would  have 
been  ripe  ere  this.  They  are  of  large  size,  the 
smallest  measuring  considerably  over  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Mr.  Garrett  intends  to  plant  an 
acre  of  the  berries  next  year  and  grow  them  for 
the  market. 

Yuba. 

Wheatland  Four  Oomert :  Langdon  Bros, 
displayed  for  sale,  April  27th,  the  first  straw- 
berries of  the  season.  The  berries  were  raised 
on  the  Oakley  place  about  a  mile  south  of 
town.  Twenty-five  cents  a  pound  was  the 
price  at  which  they  were  sold. 

WASHINGTON. 

Walla  Walla  Dnion:  The  Garden  City  Fruit- 
Growers'  Association  of  Walla  Walla  was  or- 
ganized in  this  city  with  a  capital  stock  of 
600,000.  The  association  purchased  11,000  acres 
of  land  two  miles  west  of  Walla  Walla,  and 
will  commence  operations  at  once.  A  corre- 
spondent interviewed  Eugene  Buchanan,  one 
of  the  principal  stockholders.  He  said  he  was 
going  to  Chicago,  where  he  would  dispose  of 
about  $260,000  worth  of  stock  to  capitalists 
there.  The  association  has  options  on  about 
1000  acres  near  the  city  and  will  probably  pur- 
chase them  within  a  few  days.  It  is  expected 
to  have  the  land  planted  in  fruit  trees,  etc.,  by 
the  spring  of  1894. 


Some  very  Interesting  facts  in  regard  to 
the  GENUINE  BUCKEYE  MOWERS 
can  be  found  on  page  399.  * 


Three  and  One-Half  Days  to  the  World's 
Fair. 

We  take  pleasure  In  ailviaini;  the  readers  o<  the  Pacific 
Rural  Pkiss  that  the  UNION  PACIFIC  Is  the  most 
direct  and  quickest  line  from  San  Francieo}  and  all 
polnta  In  California  tr>  the  WOKLD  S  FAIR. 

It  Is  the  ONLY  LINE  runnlnK  PulUi  ac's  latest  Im- 
proved veatihuled  Drawing- Koom  Sleepers  and  Dlnlog 
Cars  Irom  San  Francisco  to  Chicago  without  change,  and 
only  one  change  of  cars  to  New  York  or  Boston. 

Select  Tourist  Excursions  via  the  UNION  PACIPC 
leave  Sao  Frincisco  evory  Thursday  (or  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Boston  In  ch  trge  o(  experienced  manager*, 
who  give  their  personal  attention  ti  the  comfort  of 
ladi  !S  and  children  traveling  alone. 

Steamship  Tickets  to  an  j  from  all  points  lo  Europe. 

For  tickets  to  the  World's  Fair  and  all  points  east  and 
(or  Sleeplng-Car  accommodatl  ns  call  on  or  address 
D.  W.  Hitdhcock,  General  Agent  Union  Pacific  System, 
No.  I  Montgomery  street,  San  Franctaoo. 


To  the  World"!  Fair  ! 

Wkiklt  ExcuKSiofis ! 
Are  you  going!   I(  so,  call  on 
or  write  to  the  onderslgued  before 

arranging  tor  your  trip.    The  "  SANTA  FE  ROUTE  ' 

is  the  only  line  under  one  nianagemeol 

(mm  California  to  Chicago !    Palace  and  Tourist 

Sleepers  through  to  Chicago  every  da\' 

without  (harge  I   Excurslcin  every  Tuesday. 

W.  A.  BISSELL,  O.  P.  A.,  650  Market 

Street,  Chronicle  BIdg  ,  Ban  Francisco,  CaL 


To  Milk  Dealer*. 

Call  and  see  our  home-made  San  Francisco  Milk 
Wagons.  Guaranteed.  Prices  Low.  Bakir  &  Hahilton, 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 


Some  very  interesting  facts  in  regard  to 
the  GENUINE  BUCKEYE  MOWERS 
can  be  found  on  page  399.  * 

$500,000 

To  LOAM  III  ANT  AMOOT   AT   TBI   VBKT    L0WI8T  UAIKIT 

rate  o(  interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Lands. 
A.  8CBULLEB,  Room  8,  «20  CalUorola  street,  San 
Frandico. 


IVO   BETTER  mOOE. 


MlLROV,  MiFFUN  Co.,  Penna. 
To  the  Editor  0/ th*  New  York  World; 

"  Mrs.  John  Gemmill,  of  this  place,  was  thrown  from  a 
wagon,  sustaining  a  most  serious  injury  to  her  spine,  and  was 


■*A  wdguu,  sustaining  a  most  serious  injury  to  ner  spine,  ana  wa 

A  HELPLESS  CRIPPLE  FOR  19  YEARS, 


unable  to  walk.  Her  daughter  providentially  procured  two 
bottles  of 

ST.  JACOBS  OIL, 

which  Mrs.  Gemmill  used.  Before  the  second  bottle  was 
exhausted,  she  was  able  to  walk  about,  and  has  been 

COaSPXaSTEIX^Y  CURED." 

Very  truly, 
M.  THOMPSON.  PosTMAtTtR. 


May  6,  1898. 
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AN  OAKVILLE  MIRACLE. 


THE  REMARKABLE  CASE  OF  MR, 
W.  CONDOR. 


JOHN 


A  Helpless  Cripple  for  Years— Tre»ted  by 
tile  Staff  of  the  Toronto  General  Hos- 
pital  and   Dlscharfced  as  Inoorable 
—The    Story   of    his  Miraonlons 
BecoTery   as  InTestigated  by 
an  Kmpire  Reporter. 
{Toronto  Empire.) 
For  more  than  a  year  past  the  readers  of  the 
Empire  have  been  given  the  particulars  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  cures  of  the  19th  century,  all, 
or  nearly  all  of  them,  in  cases  hitherto  held  by  the 
most  advanced  medical  scientists  to  be  incurable. 
The  particulars  of  these  cases  were  vouched  for  by 
such  leading  newspapers  as  The  Hamilton  Spec- 
tator and  Times,   The  Halifax  Herald,  Toronto 
Globe,  L,".  Monde,  Montreal;  Detroit  News.  Albany, 
N.  \.;  Journal.  Albany  Express  and  others,  whose 
reputation  placed  beyond  question  the  statements 
made. 

Recently  rumors  have  been  afloat  of  a  remarkable 
case  in  the  pretty  little  town  of  Oakville  of  a  young 
man  recovering  after  years  of  helplessness  and 
agony.  The  Empire  determined  to  subject  the 
case  to  the  most  rigid  investigation,  and  accord- 
ingly detailed  one  of  our  best  reports  to  make  a 
thorough  and  impartial  investigation  into  the 
case.  Acting  upon  these  instructions,  our  re- 
porter went  to  Oakville  and  called  upon 
Mr.  John  W.  Condor  (who  it  was  had  so 
miraculously  recovered),  and  had  not  long  been  in 
conversation  with  him  when  he  was  convinced  that 
the  statements  made  were  not  only  true,  but  that 
"the  half  had  not  been  told."  The  reporter  found 
Mr.  Condor  at  work  in  one  of  the  heaviest  depart- 
ments of  the  Oakville  Basket  Factory,  and  was  sur- 
prised, in  the  face  of  what  he  knew  of  this  ca";e,  to 
be  confronted  by  a  strapping  young  fellow  of  good 
physique,  ruddy  countenance  and  buoyant  bearing. 
This  now  rugged  young  man  was  he  who  had  spent 
a  great  part  of  his  days  upon  a  sick-bed,  sufiering 
almost  untold  agony.  When  the  Empire  represen- 
tative announced  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  Mr. 
Condor  cheerfully  volunteered  a  statement  of  his 
case  for  the  benefit  of  other  sufferers.  "I  am," 
said  Mr.  Condor,  "an  Englishman  by  birth,  and 
came  to  this  country  with  my  parents  when  nine 
years  of  age,  and  at  that  time  was  as  rugged  and 
healthy  as  any  boy  of  my  age.  I  am  now  29  years 
of  age,  and  it  was  when  about  14  years  old  that  the 
first  twinings  of  inflammatory  rheumatism  came  upon 
me  and  during  the  15  years  that  intervened  between 
that  time  and  my  recovery  a  few  months  ago  tongue 
can  hardly  tell  how  much  I  suffered.  My  trouble 
was  brought  on,  I  think,  through  too  frequent 
bathing  in  the  cold  lake  water.  The  joints  01  my 
body  began  to  swell,  the  cords  of  my  legs  to  tighten 
and  the  muscles  of  my  limbs  to  contract.  I  became 
a  helpless  cripple,  confined  to  bed,  and  for  three 
months  did  not  leave  my  room.  The  doctor  who 
was  called  in  administered  preparations  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  other  remedies  without  any  material 
beneficial  effect.  After  some  months  of  sufiering  I 
became  strong  enough  to  leave  the  bed,  but  my 
limbs  were  stiffened  and  I  was  unfitted  for  any 
active  vocation.  I  was  then  hampered  more  or  less 
for  the  following  nine  years,  when  I  was  ae;ain 
forced  to  take  to  my  bed.  This  attack  was  in  1S86, 
and  was  a  great  deal  more  severe  than  the  first. 
My  feet,  ankles,  knees,  legs,  arms,  shoulders,  and 
in  fact  all  parts  of  my  frame  were  affected.  My 
joints  and  muscles  became  badly  swollen  and  the 
disease  even  reached  my  head.  My  face  swelled  to 
a  great  size.  I  was  unable  to  open  my  mouth, 
my  jaws  being  fixed  together.  I,  of  course, 
could  eat  nothing.  My  teeth  were  pried 
apart  and  liquid  food  poured  down  my  throat.  I 
lost  my  voice,  and  could  speak  only  in  husky 
whispers.  Really,  I  am  unable  to  describe  the  state 
I  was  in  during  tliese  long  weary  months.  With 
my  swollen  limbs  drawn  by  the  tightening  cords  up 
to  my  emaciated  body,  and  my  whole  frame  twisted 
and  contorted  into  indescribable  shapes,  I  was 
nothing  more  than  a  deformed  skeleton.  For  three 
long  weary  months  I  was  confined  to  bed,  after 
which  I  was  able  to  get  up,  but  was  a  complete 
physical  wreck,  hobbling  around  on  crutches  a  help- 
less cripple.  My  sufferings  were  continually  in- 
tense, and  frequently  when  I  would  be  hobbling 
along  the  street  I  would  be  seized  with  a  paroxism 
of  pain,  and  would  fall  unconscious  to  the  ground. 
During  all  this  time  I  had  the  constant  attendance 
ol  medical  men,  but  their  remedies  were  unavailing. 
All  they  could  do  was  to  try  to  build  up  ray  system 
by  the  use  of  tonics.  In  the  fall  of  1889  and  spring 
of  1890  I  again  suffered  intensely  severe  attacks, 
and  at  last  my  medical  attendant,  as  a  last  resort, 
ordered  me  to  the  Toronto  General  Hospital.  I 
entered  the  hospital  on  June  20th,  1890,  and  re- 
mained there  until  September  20th  of  the  same  year. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  and  attention  be- 
stowed upon  me  while  in  this  institution,  no  im- 
provement was  noticeable  in  my  condition.  After 
using  almost  every  available  remedy  the  hospital 
doctors — of  whom  there  was  about  a  dozen — came 
to  the  conclusion  that  my  case  was  incurable,  and  I 
was  sent  away,  with  the  understanding  that  I  might 
remain  an  outside  patient.  Accordingly,  from  Sep- 
tember, 1890,  to  the  end  of  January,  1891,  I  went 
to  the  hospital  once  a  week  for  examination  and 
treatment.  At  this  stage  I  became  suddenly  worse, 
and  once  more  gained  admission  to  the  hospital, 
where  I  lay  in  a  miserable  suffering  condition  for 
two  months  or  more.  In  the  spring  of  1891  I  re- 
turned to  Oakville,  and  made  an  attempt  to  do 
something  toward  my  own  support.  I  was  given 
light  work  in  the  basket  factory,  but  had  to  be  con- 
veyed to  and  from  my  place  of  labor  in  a  buggy  and 
carried  from  the  rig  to  a  table  in  the  works  on 
which  I  sat  and  performed  my  work.  In  August, 
X891,  I  was  again  stricken  down,  and  remained  in 
an  utterly  helpless  condition  until  January,  1892. 
At  this  time  Mr.  James,  a  local  druggist,  strongly 
urged  me  to  try  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People.  I  was  prejudiced  against  proprietary  medi- 
cines, as  I  had  spent  nearly  all  I  possessed  on 
numerous  highly  recommended  so-called  remedies. 
I  had  taken  into  my  system  large  quantities  of 
different  family  medicines.  I  had  exhausted  the  list 
of  liniments,  but  all  in  vain,  and  I  was  therefore  re- 
uctant  to  take  Mr.  James'  advice.    I,  however,  saw 


strong  testimonials  as  to  the  value  of  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  as  a  blood  builder  and  nerve  tonic,  and 
thinking  that  if  I  could  only  get  my  blood  in  better 
condition  my  general  state  of  health  might  be  im- 
proved,  I  resolved  to  give  Pink  Pills  a  trial.  With 
the  courage  born  of  despair  I  bought  a  box,  but 
there  was  no  naticeable  improvement,  and  I  thought 
this  was  like  the  other  remedies  I  had  used.  But, 
urged  on  by  friends,  I  continued  taking  Pink  Pills, 
and  after  using  seven  boxes  I  was  rewarded  by 
noticing  a  decided  change  for  the  better.  My  appe 
tite  returned,  my  spirits  began  to  rise  and  I  had  a 
little  freer  use  of  my  muscles  and  limbs,  the  old 
troublesome  swellings  subsiding.  I  continued  the 
remedy  until  I  had  used  twenty-five  boxes,  when  I 
left  off.  By  this  time  I  had  taken  on  considerable 
flesh,  and  weighed  as  much  as  i6o  pounds.  This 
was  a  gain  of  60  pounds  in  a  few  weeks.  My  joints 
assumed  their  normal  size,  my  muscles  became 
firmer,  and  in  fact  I  was  a  new  man.  By  April  I 
was  able  to  go  to  work  in  the  basket  factory,  and 
now  I  can  work  ten  hours  a  day  with  any  man. 
I  often  stay  on  duty  overtime  without  feeling 
any  bad  effects.  I  play  baseball  in  the 
evenings  and  can  run  bases  with  any  of 
the  boys.  Why  I  feel  like  dancing  for  very  joy 
at  the  relief  from  abject  misery  I  suffered  so  long. 
Many  a  time  I  prayed  for  death  to  release  me  from 
my  sufferings,  but  now  that  is  all  gone  and  I  enjoy 
health  as  only  he  can  who  suffered  agony  for  years. 
I  have  given  you  a  brief  outline  of  my  sufferings, 
but  from  what  I  have  told  you  can  guess  the  depth 
of  my  gratitude  for  the  great  remedy  which  has  re- 
stored me  to  health  and  strength. 

Wishing  to  substantiate  the  truth  of  Mr.  Condor's 
remarkable  story,  the  Empire  representative  called 
upon  Mr.  F.  W.  James,  the  Oakville  druggist  re- 
ferred to  above.  Mr.  James  fully  corroberated  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Condor.  When  the  latter  had 
first  taken  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  he  was  a  mere 
skeleton — a  wreck  of  humanity.  The  people  of  the 
town  had  long  given  him  up  for  as  good  as  dead, 
and  would  hardly  believe  the  man's  recovery  until 
they  saw  him  themselves.  The  fame  of  this  cure  is 
now  spread  throughout  the  section  and  the  result  is 
an  enormous  sale  of  Pink  Pills.  "  I  sell  a  dozen 
and  a  half  boxes  of  Pink  Pills  every  day,"  said  Mr. 
James,  "and  this  is  remarkable  in  a  town  the  size  of 
Oakville.  And  better  still  they  give  perfect  satisfac- 
tion." Mr.  James  recalled  numerous  instances  of 
remarkable  cures  after  other  remedies  had  failed, 
Mr.  John  Robertson,  who  lives  midway  between 
Oakville  and  Milton,  who  had  been  troubled  with 
asthma  and  bronchitis  for  about  15  years,  has  been 
cured  by  the  use  of  Pink  Pills,  and  this  after  physi- 
cians had  told  him  there  was  no  use  doctoring 
further.  Mr.  Robertson  says  his  appetite  had  failed 
completely,  but  alter  taking  seven  boxes  of  Pink 
Pills  he  was  ready  and  waiting  for  each  meal.  He 
regards  his  case  as  a  remarkable  one.  In  fact  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  are  recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  modern  medicines — a  perfect  blood  builder 
and  nerve  restorer — curing  such  diseases  as  rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia,  partial  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxia, 
St.  Vitus'  dance,  nervous  headache,  nervous  pros- 
tration and  the  tired  feeling  resulting  therefrom, 
diseases  depending  upon  humors  in  the  blood,  such 
as  scrofula,  chronic  erysipelas,  etc.  Pink  Pills  re- 
store pale  and  sallow  complexions  to  the  glow  of 
health,  and  are  a  specific  for  all  the  troubles  peculiar 
to  the  female  sex,  while  in  the  case  of  men  they  ef- 
fect a  radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising  from  mental 
worry,  overwork  or  excesses  of  whatever  nature. 

The  Empire  reporter  also  called  upon  Mr.  J.  C. 
Ford,  proprietor  of  the  Oakville  Bisket  Factory  in 
which  Mr.  Condor  is  employed,  Mr.  Ford  said  he 
knew  of  the  pitiable  condition  Condor  had  been  in 
for  years,  and  he  bad  thought  he  would  never  re- 
cover. The  cure  was  evidently  a  thorough  one  for 
Condor  worked  steadily  at  heavy  labor  in  the  mills 
and  apparently  stood  it  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
employes.  Mr.  Ford  said  he  thought  a  great  deal 
of  the  young  man  and  was  pleased  at  his  wondrous 
deliverance  from  the  grave  and  his  restoration  to 
vigorous  health. 

In  order  to  still  further  verify  the  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Condor  in  the  above  interview,  the  reporter 
on  his  return  to  Toronto  examined  the  General 
Hospital  records  and  found  therein  the  entries  fully 
bearing  out  all  Mr.  Condor  had  said,  thus  leaving 
no  doubt  that  his  case  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
on  record,  and  all  the  more  remarkable  because  it 
baffled  the  skill  of  the  best  physicians  in  Toronto. 

These  pills  are  manufactured  by  the  Dr.  Williams' 
Medicine  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and 
Brockville,  Out.,  and  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in 
loose  form  by  the  dozen  or  hundred,  and  the  public 
are  cautioned  against  numerous  imitations  sold  in 
this  shape)  at  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50, 
and  may  be  had  of  all  druggists  or  direct  by  mail 
from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company  from  either 
address.  The  price  at  which  these  pills  are  sold 
make  a  course  of  treatment  comparatively  inexpen- 
sive as  compared  with  other  remedies  or  medical 
treatment. 

Onr  Agents. 

J.  C.  HoAe — San  Francisco. 
R.  Q  Bailby— San  Francisco. 
F.  D.  HOLMAN— California. 
Qbo.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 
Saitokl  B.  Cufp— Creston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  Godfrey— Oregon. 

B.  H.  ScHABFFLB— £1  Dorado  and  Amador  Oo'l. 

C.  E.  Robertson— Humboldt  Co. 
E.  R.  Jenkins,  Del  Norte  Co. 

T.  B.  Lb  Sibcb— Mendocino  and  Lake  counties. 


Hay  Preigingf. 

I(  you  are  interested  in  pregeing  hay  write  Truman, 
Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  They  will  save  you  money. 

Some  very  interesting  facts  in  regard  to 
the  GENUINE  BUCKEYE  MOWERS 
can  be  found  on  page  399.  * 


3PRAY  YOUR  TREES  I 

WUtewasl  Your  Barns  an!  FeBces! 
WAINWRIQHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Blthar  Snooesafally. 

Ca(klag:ae  *nd  testimonUIs  sent  by  mtll. 
WM.  WAINWBIGHT, 

Mo.  B  SpMr  Street,  San  Franolaoo,  OaK 


Good,  Good,  Good. 

The  WALTER  A.  WOOD  machines  are  good. 
The  best  improvements,  year  by  year,  in  the  last  40 
years  have  been  Walter  A.  Wood  inventions.  This 
year  these  machines  are  better  than  ever.  If  you 
have  a  Wood  machine  you  have  the  best  machine 
made  and  can  handle  your  crop  or  any  crop  economi- 
cally, easily  and  thoroughly. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD 

Enclosed  Gear  Mowers, 
Sulky  Hay  Rakes, 
Enclosed  Gear  Reapers, 
Single  Apron  Binders, 
Minneapolis  Binders. 

Agencies  Everywhere.    Circulars  and  Information  Free. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTER  CO., 

PORTLAND,  ORBaON. 

FRANK  BROTHERS, 

88  &i  85  Main  St., 
SA.N  FRANOISOO,  OAL. 


25  to  50' 


Frloe,  9126. 
Aa  good  aa  anjr  $800  Job. 


ALL  GOODS  WARRANTED. 


CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


No.  50.   Frloe,  $80. 
Aa  good  aa  any  $185  Job. 


No.  8  Oart.   A  Oood,  Strong  Cart.    Price,  $15. 

All  Kinds  of  Vehicles  and  Harness  Way  Below 
Anything  on  This  Coast. 

WE  SHIP  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO.. 

36^  to  44i  FREMONT  STREET.        -        •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


M  A  C  H '  Y ' ' 


Mining,  Dltohlng,  Pumping, 
mm  ri    I    Wind  and  steam  I  Heating  Boiler;  Aa.  Will 
■  ■        mm  mmpay  you  to  senfi  S5o.  for  Enoifotopedia,  of 
1BO0  Bngraiiing:  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,ilL 
•la*,  ClaiM^rfo,  III.;  Dallas,  Te^.i  Sydney.  N.  &  W, 


Oil  ICnDkllA  Ifyouwantto  know  sboutO&lltomla 
linl  IrUnlvlH  t>>°  PacieoStatcs,  send  for  the 
v/iii-ii  viiiiiii  R^jR^j,  PBE«M. 

the  best  Ulustrated  and  Leading  Forming  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial.  (Oo  for  3  uioi.  Two  Mmkle 
ooplea,  lOo.  Eatebllahad  1870.  DEWEY  FUBUSUINaOO.. 
n01IarketSt.,8.t. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


six  lines  or  less  In  thU  directory  at  60o  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  ReKietored  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  eexes  for  eale. 


BEST  A.  J.  C.  C.  Pr  ze  Jersey  Herd  is  owned  by  Henry 
Pierce,  San  Francisco.    Animals  for  Sale. 


F  H.  BUBKB.  Market  St..  a  F.;  Registered 
Holstelns;  winners  of  more  first  prlaee,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Plge.   All  strains. 


PBTBBSBN, Sites,  Colusa  Co  , Importer  k Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Toung  bulls  for  sae, 


JOHN  LiYNOH,  Petoluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Bhorthoms.   Young  stook  for  sale. 


nnART.ltlH  B  HDMBBBT,  Cloverdale,  C»L,  Im- 
SrtS  id  Brewer  of  Reeor'ded  Hoteleln-FrleslM. 
OatUe.  Catalogues  on  appUoatlon, 

PBBOHBBON  HOB8B8.-Pure  bred  hOTses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport.  LaKe  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


*»  H  MDBPHY.Per"nB.Sao.Co.,CaL,Importerand 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  CatUe  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PMTBB  8AXB  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franolsso. 
Oal  taporters  and  Breeders,  for  past  SI  yews,  of 
irerv  variety  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


U  V  WILLIT8,  WatsonvUle,   Oal.,  BlaoW  Peroh- 
•rons.  Beglstered  SUUions  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WHI1B  LBOHOBN  FA  BM.  Trenton,  Cal.  Eggs, 
$1  per  13;  for  Incubators,  5c  each. 


O.  BLOM,  St.  Helena.   Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 

J  B.  OA  fL.lj;Tl-,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Brown  Leghorn  Eggs  for  hatching,  BOe  per  seltiug. 

OAIiIFOBNIA  POULTBY  FABM,  Stockton, 
OtX.,  send  for  Illustrated  and  descrlptlvecaialogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFABLlNG.CallBtoga.CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  for  ClrcuUr.  Thor- 
oughbred  Berkshire  Pigs. 


B  Q  HBAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
■nd 'ffLter  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


J.  B.  HOYT.  Bird's  Landing.  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Bams  for  sale. 


B.  H.  OBAMB,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer. 
Booth  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  llissourl. 


SWINE. 


H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Niles,  Cal..  importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecum^eh  and  other  choice  st'alns  of  Registered 
Poland-CtiiDiHogs.    See  advertlitement. 


T.  WAITB,  Perkins.  Cal..  breeder  of  registered 
Berkshire  Bogs  and  Plymouth  Rock  fowls. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY.  Linden,  Oal..  breeder  and  Importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria. 
Kssez  and  Polaod-Cbioa.    Superior  stock,  low  prices. 


TYLWB   BBIAOH.    San  Jose.    Cal.,    breeder  of 
thoroughbred  Berktbire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


C0LT8_BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Bates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSB3  BOABDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GII-BEBT  TOMPKIMS.  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  _.San  Leandro.  Oal. 


SHORT-HORN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE. 

FROM  8  TO  20  MONTHS  OLD;  GOOD  COLORS; 
from  eood  milk  straio;  are  eligible  to  the  R'^cord. 
Sired  by  Duke  of  Wild  Flower  No.  10i,Mi.  Addrene 

P.  U.  MUBPHY. 
Psrklos  Saciamento  county,  Cal. 


Two  3-year-old  Imported  Shire  Uares 
in  (oal.  Also  Importtd  English  Coach 
Stullion.  Address  W.  W.  RUSbMORE 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Draft  aud 
Cjaoh  Stallions.  P.  O.  Box  86.  Stable. 
Broadway  and  Bid  St..  Oakland,  Cal. 


WEATHER 
V4NES 

COFFEE 

MILLS 


For  tie  ClmsDsst 
and  Best 

SCALE 

OfaoyityleinawB 
to  llie  trade 

Address 


i  Grains  Store  i 
1  TRUCKS! 


GROCERS'  i 

FIXTURES  i 


HOWE  SCALE  CO. 

76  Front  St.  Portland,  Or.    3  &  S  Front  St..  San  Franelsco. 


.BEST   MODERN  STRAINS  OF. 


POLAN  D-CH  I  N  A 

 PIGS   FOR  *8ALB  

SIRED  BY  FIRST  CLASS  IHP<>RTED  MALES.  My  Brood  Sows.  Imported  from  the  East,  are  the  admiration  of 
even-body  being  floe  indiiiduals  and,  like  the  Bjare.  rich  in  BU>h  blood  as  Tecumii  h,  the  m  i«t  fimous  hog 
that  ever  lived'  K  ng  Tecuiseh  his  greatest  s-^n.  Tom  Corwln  2d,  who-e  owner  ref  jsed  11000  for  him.  Cora  Sohel- 
lenbetger  whose  produce  s  Id  for  »8300  before  she  ditd,  and  other  prize  winners  at  Eastern  SUte  Fairs  Inspec- 
tion irvited  and  correspondence  solicited.   Parties  giving  timely  notice  will  be  met  at  station.    Ranch  one  mile 

"""""^         H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Niles,  Cal. 


The  Most  SuPcesBful  Remedy  ever  dlscorered 
Rs  It  tB  certain  in  hn  eilecls  and  aocs  not;  bll&ter. 
Head  proof  below. 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE. 

Stab,  Lanb  Co.,  Osxeon,  Feb.  8tb,  1898. 
De.  B.  J.  Kejtdall  Co., 
Dear  Sirs :— I  hav^  used  your  KsTTDALt's  Ppathj 

CrKE  for  the  last  twelve  veiii-s  never  beinff  without 
it  but  a  few  weeks  in  th;it  time  and  I  liave  made 
several  wonderful  cures  witli  it.  I  cured  a  Curb 
of  longstaadiu?.  Then  1  liiui  a  f  ur  year  old  colt 
badly  gweenied  ;  tried  evLry  thing  without  any 
benefit,  so  I  tried  your  llniiiienf ,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
be  was?  well  and  hl.s  i^houlder  flUert  up  all  right,  and 
I  he  other,  a  four  yeai'  <.ld  that  bad  a  Tharoughpiu 
and  Blood Bpavin  n  the  same  joint,  and  to-day 
no  one  eaa  tell  wlileh  le?  it  was  on.  These  state- 
ments can  be  proven,  Jf  necessary;  the  four  year 
olds  are  now  seven  aud  can  be  seen  any  day  at  Cot- 
tage Grove,  Or.  S.  Z.  Pazton. 

Price  $1.00  per  bottle.  

DR..  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 
Enosburgli  Falls,  Vermont. 
SOLD  BT  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

FBICE  $16.00  PBR  CASE. 

Sole  Agents, 

SHOOBERT.  BEALE  &  CO.. 

807  OallforBta  St..  San  Francisco. 


If  Cattle  Stray  Off 

100  n'i'pB  with  Dana's  Ear  I.nbels 
on  their  e.'ire,  the  owner's  address 
stamped  on  the  Label  shows  where 
they  belong.  Value  of  one  steer 
pays  for  600  Labels.,  I  furnish  them 
stamped,  quick  and  cheap.  Agents 
wanted.  Samples  free.  Name  thla 
paper. 

0.  B.  SlIfA,  Wtit  UiAW,  27.  E, 


FOR  MALE.— Ten  bead  of  choicely  bred  young  bulb 
from  tiioroughbred  cows  of  great  iudWldual  merit.  Ag*-* 
from  sii  to  eighteen  raoutl  s.  Call  at  Uall'a  Mtoch 
Wtkraa*  H ArjaTllIe,  or  address  - 

lllust.  B.  IIAlil..  Maeramealo 


Farmers !  —  Cows ! 

DO  YOU  WiSH  TO  LE4HN  HOW  TO  M4KE  CHF.EsE 
by  a  new  and  easy  process  ?    Write  to 

W.  T.  ARMsTRO.NQ,  Lerdo  Kern  County.  Cal. 


NO  HATCHER  MADE 


Can  show  better  results 

Over  60  in  Buccessful  opera- 
tion at  Decatur,  Ills.,  alone. 
The  greatest  hatch  ever  ao- 
complished,  228  chicka  hatch- 
ed atone  time,  with  a  2ij0capa>' 
cit7  Reliable  Incubator 
Hundreds   o  f  testimonials 


ly^Inclose  4  oents  iu  otampfl 
tor  new  illoetrated  cat&loeoa. 
Bklulblk  Inottbatob  a  Bboodbb 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST.  • 
W.  A.  SHAFOR,  MIddletown.Ohio, 

Largeat  American  Importer  of 
O.  D.  a  beep. 
Is  prepared  to  quote  prices  on  the  best  stock  of  Oxf  >rd 
Down  Sheep  to  be  i  ai  In  England.  Parties  wanting 
flrst-olass  stock  should  write  for  pi,  rticulars  and  induce 
their  neiahbura  to  Join  them.  Impart  will  arrive  in 
June.    Wrlt«  a':  once. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS  I 


■Phe  numerouB  dlseasps  that  are  uaually 
prevalent  among  very  YounB  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 

GARY'S  PILLS, 

Send  tor  Circular 

B.  FOUQERA  &  OO., 

30  North  William  'tre»t.  New  York. 


EGGS !  EGGS !  EGGS  ! 

S.  C.  BROWN  lEOHORNS. 
8.  a  WHITE  LEiiHOttNS. 

F^OQS  $1.60  per  settinir;  14  for  two  sattlngs;  t5  for 
U  three  set  li'ga.  Whi;e  Leghorn  pen  headed  by 
"Volante."  score  9£J  Brown  Leghorn  pen  headed  by 
"Imperial,"  score  93.  Send  for  circular.  Satisfaction 
gu..rauteed  to  all. 

FRANK  A.  BBD8H, 
Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank  SANTA  ROSA.  CAL. 


MONEY 'm".2.1o".^.V 

By  using  the  Paolfio  Inoobatoi 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  an\ 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  Inunl 
versal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex 
hlbited.  Thoroughbred  Poaltr} 
and  PoDltry  A  ppllnnces.  Send 
8  cts.  In  stamps  for  S3- page  catalogue 
with  SO  tull-sired  colored  cute  of  thor 
oughbred  fowls,  to  Faciflolnoaba 
tor  Co.  1S07  Cietro  St.  Oakland,  Cal 


CHICKEN-HA  i  f^HING  BYSTEAM 


A^^'?^  I  NIC  u  B  /=v-r  o  R  , 


Simple, easy  of  operation,  sal  r-reffU* 
lating,  reliable,  lully  auarantoed. 
Send  4o.  for  illus.  Caiaiocue.  Qm. 
Uriel  &  Co..  Mlra,  Qumoy .  IlLU.0.Aa 


HALSTED  INgOBATOR 

COMPANY, 
ISIS  Myrtle  Mreet,  OakiaBd.  Cal. 

.oeuu  6t*mp  lor  Cir,.ul«r. 


INCUBATORS 

Best  Makes,  Low  Prices.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  C.  BEAOU.  tUpon,  Cal. 


Pj  Hetal  Engrt'-'o'  P^rotyplng  aod  Btereolyplnr 
done  at  tbe  olFoe  of  this  pa  <•! 


MBOHAM  &  FBITSOH. 
Importers  &  Breeder*  of  Bed  Polled  Oattla. 

We  have  200  head  of  Full  Bloods  and  Crnasbreds  on 
DsTons.  Bulls  and  Be)feia  lor  sale.  Address  commuulca* 
tions  regarding  Cattle  to  IfKCHAM  &  FKIT8CH,  Peta- 
luma, Cal 


MBOHAM  &  HINKLB, 
Importers  &  Breeders  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

The  flick  was  imported  rr  bred  direot  from  Im- 
rortai  stock.  The  Shropshir  excels  all  mutton  breeds 
for  a  cross  on  the  merino — giving  more  wool  and  mut* 
ton  than  that  from  any  other  breed.  Pure  and  Cross- 
bred Kams  and  Ewes  for  sale.  Direct  luquirlrs  regard- 
ing Shropshires  to  MECaAH&  HINKLE,  feUluma,  Oal. 


H.  MBOHAM, 

Breeder  of  American  Merino  Sheep  Wlth- 
nat  Horns.  The  only  flock  in  the  United  States. 
When  we  b:>ughC  our  sheep  East  24  years aso.  among 
them  was  a  ram  without  horns.  He  grew  to  be  a  flne 
large  sheep,  f  hearing  at  2  yea  old,  a  12-month'«  fleecs, 
86  lbs.  of  long  white  wool. 


I  have  bred  from  him  and  bis  get  ever  since  and  have 
never  ma^ie  an  out-orosi  and  never  u^ed  the  same  ram 
but  one  year  on  ihe  same  flock.  Uy  rams  at  two  yrars 
old  weigh  from  160  to  ISO  lbs.,  h>ve  a  stronx  constitu- 
tion, without  wrinkles,  and  will  shear  on  an  average 
about  25  lbs.,  a  12-month's  fleece,  ot  long  white  wool. 
Htme  and  Ewes  for  sale.  P.  0.  Address  Htoi  y  Point, 
aonoma  O*..  Dal.    it.  R.  Stati  n,  Petaluma. 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  FENCE. 

Cheap,  Durable  and  BflTectlTe. 

Pickets  colored  red  by  boiling  In  a  chemical  paint  to 
preserve  the  wood.  We  make  it  2  ft .  ft .  4  ft,  H,  6 
and  0  ft,  high,   Send  for  circulars  aud  price  list  to 

JDDSON  M'P'Q  OO.. 

IS  A  14  Fremont  St  San  Franolsoo. 


1 1 1  i  1 1 1 


The  above  mil  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  2-tl 

Rabbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
posts  above  It.  it  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

\yrEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  OOLLKGK  OF  VFTTKBIH 
iVA  ary  Surgeons.  London,  Kugiand.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Oon- 
cributor  to  the  "  Paclflo  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
ill  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Sdentiflc  Principles, 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operetiona  406  BRODKRICK  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephooa 

Ko.  urn. 


ThaKansasGityYetcriDary  College 


Incorporated  by  the  State. 

h^QR  catalozue  addrws  J  H.  WATILES.  D. 
'  810  East  Twelfth  Street. 


V.  8., 


Back  Ftuus  of  the  Paoirio  KnaaL  Paias  (unbound 
can  be  bad  for  ^.60  per  volume  of  six  months.  Pet  year 
(two  volumes)  14.  Inserted  la  Deway'i  pataat  blndar 
M  cents  additional  per  Tolomt. 
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Market  Review. 


•  San  Fbancisco,  May  3,  1893. 

The  wheat  market  presents  much  the  same  aspects 
from  week  to  week.  Occasionally  some  hopeful  con- 
ditions develop,  and  it  appears  for  a  time  that  a  per- 
manent turn  for  the  better  has  come  at  last.  Prices 
improve  a  little  and  encouragement  is  visible  in 
various  markets.  But  weakness  speedily  develops 
and  the  old  condition  ot  stagnation  and  depressinn 
is  resumed.  Later  advices  from  the  Bast  confirm  ex- 
pectations that  a  heavy  shortage  is  to  be  expected  in 
the  United  States  yield— fully  as  large,  doubtless,  as 
we  have  indicated  in  previous  reports.  It  seems 
somewhat  singular  that  knowledge  of  the  deficit  has 
not  been  the  cause  of  more  buoyancy  and  a  stronger 
speculative  feeling  in  the  market;  but  the  reason 
doubtless  lies  in  the  fact  that  crop  conditions  else- 
where are  favorable,  and  heavy  surplus  stocks  are 
decreasing  very  slowly.  Ordinarily,  crop  reports  of 
A  damaging  nature  In  the  United  States  mean  an  ad 
vance  in  quotations;  but  it  has  not  occurred  this 
year.  Crop  conditions  in  Europe  are  fairly  favor- 
able. Reports  for  March  are  just  to  hand  and  they 
describe  the  situation  as  follows: 

Summary.— Conditions  generally  favorable,  with 
tendency  toward  lower  pricea 

Great  B  ltaln.— The  weatber  has  been  more  favor- 
able for  all  branches  of  farming  than  during  this 
month  for  many  years,  and  the  sprinu  fowines  are 
unusually  welt  advanced.  No  damage  has  resulted 
from  the  recent  frosts  and  the  wiuter  crops  are  very 
promising.  Feed  is  reported  as  exceptionally  plen- 
tiful <or  Ine  time  ot  year  and  an  advance  In  the  price 
of  livestock  is  predicted.  A  moderate  advance  in 
the  values  of  store  cattle  andbheephas  already  taken 
place. 

f  ranee— The  weather  has  been  fine  throughout  the 
month,  but  in  the  closing  dajs  is  colder.  There  ie 
much  complaint  of  want  of  rain,  and  spring  sowings 
are  backward.  The  acreage  sown  is  about  equal  to 
that  ol  1892,  but  the  condition  is  not  as  favorable. 
Prices  are  steady  and  business  is  dull. 

Germany.— The  weather  is  unsettled.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  cold  weather  and  snow 
storms  have  been  experienced.  Some  damage  has 
been  done  to  winter  crops,  but  in  the  main  the  con 
dltlon  is  fairly  satisfactory. 

Austria-Hungary.- The  mild  weatber  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  month  has  been  followed  by  colder 
weather  and  considerable  snowfall,  though  reports 
show  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  closing  days. 
The  ofiicial  Hupgariau  crop  report  is  rather  unfavor- 
able, but  there  Is,  nevertheless,  connid-rable  confi- 
dence felt  that  the  conditions  are  fairly  favorable 
Some  damage  has  occurred  to  the  autumn-sown 
crops,  but  it  is  thought  the  extent  is  not  serious. 

Italy.- The  cr  ps  promise  well  if  the  present  f-ivor- 
able  conditions  continue  The  da  nage  that  has  oc- 
curred to  the  winter  g  ains  is  limited  in  extent  and 
area,  and  indications  point  to  a  full  average  crop 

Denmark.— Farm  operations  are  in  a  forward  state, 
and  milder  weather  favors  the  winter  grains. 

Russia.— Reports  are  contradictory.  In  the  central 
and  northern  parts  the  winter  crops  are  reported  as 
in  a  satisfactory  condition  and  above  the  average, 
while  from  Odessa  the  estimates  show  that  in  five 
departments  the  area  and  cmlition  are  below  the 
average  and  are  far  from  satisfaf  tory.  It  is  reported 
that  on  the  Caucasus,  where  three  consecutive  good 
Tops  have  been  harvested,  half  the  last  wheat  rrop 
is  still  unmarReted  owing  to  the  lack  of  mtans  of 
transportation  and  the  bad  roods 

More  recent  reports  from  Europe  indicate  that  there 
is  imminent  danger  of  damoge  by  drouth  lu  some 
places.  In  fact  the  complalni  of  no  moisture  is  be- 
coming pretty  general. 

Locally  wheat  has  been  almost  at  a  standstill,  and 
there  se^ms  to  be  no  immediate  prospect  of  renewed 
activity- perhaps  not  until  the  new  crop  Is  in. 

The  condition  of  crops  is  described  in  another 
place  in  our  market  rei  ort. 

A  steadier  feeling  is  noticeable  in  barley,  and  tne 
market  is  in  fairly  satisfactory  condition.  Stocks  are 
not  large  and  there  has  recently  been  very  good  ex- 
port demand.  Holders  are  firm  and  do  not  make 
concessions  in  order  to  sell. 

Common  oats  a-'e  easy,  the  mnrket  being  well  sup- 
plied. Choice,  however,  are  firm  and  bring  full 
figures. 

Corn  ii  weak,  the  demand  being  light. 

Oranges. 

The  orange  market  has  not  shown  much  improve- 
ment, either  in  the  East  or  at  home.  Shinments  are 
going  forward  rapidly,  but  it  Is  pretty  certain  that 
notallthe  California  fruit  will  be  marketfd.  Aportlon 
of  the  oranges  rennaining  on  the  trees,  will  without 
doubt,  be  loht.  Compiainis  of  the  quality  of  oranges 
are  frequent,  not  only  at  home,  bui  in  the  East,  and 
the  demand  is  not  what  it  might  be,  or  ought  to  be. 
Navals  are  pretiy  w- 11  cleaned  up  and  the  demaud 
fur  this  variety  is  Improvf  d.  The  Riverside  growers 
have  almost  unanimously  adopted  the  p'an  of  or- 
ganlzaiion  recommended  at  the  recent  orange-grow- 
ers'meeting  in  Los  Angeles  and  growers  In  other 
counties  appear  inclined  to  do  likewise.  The  grow- 
ers will  probably  have  a  good  chance  to  show  what 
they  can  do  next  season.  A  greatly  increased  acreage 
will  he  in  bearing  next  year,  and  the  Florida  crop 
promises  to  be  an  imme"se  one,  some  authorities 
placing  it  as  high  as  7.000,0''0  boxes,  or  over  23,000  car- 
loads The  'ate  frosts,  which  frequently  catch  the 
blossoms  in  Florida  in  February  and  March,  were  ab- 
sent this  year,  and  the  trees  are  loaded  with 
bloom. 

Lofally.  choice  Navels  are  scarce,  and  bring  very 
good  prices— some  selling  sis  high  as  $3  26.  Other 
varietii^s  sell  for  much  less.  The  market  is  heavily 
stocked. 

Other  Fruit. 

Strawt^erries  are  beginning  to  come  in  freely  and 
the  t<~ndency  of  prices  is  of  course  downward.  Yes- 
erdsy's  receips  were  144  chests.  The  appearance  and 
quality  of  the  berry  are  much  Improved  over  first 
conslgnmen's. 

The  first  shipment  of  cherries  was  made  East  from 
Sacramento  county  last  Monday.  Other  shipments 
from  Sacramento  and  Siiisnn  were  reported  Tuesday. 
None  have  yet  ap  eared  In  this  market. 

Aliisan,  Gray  &  Co.  received  a  consignment  of 
gooseberries  la«t  week,  but  none  came  tuhand  for  the 
first  two  days  of  this  week. 

The  dried  fruit  market  shows  no  change. 


Wool. 

Thomas  Denigan,  Son  &  Co.  fumish  the  following 
report  on  the  wool  situation: 

•'  The  tone  of  our  local  market  for  a  week  or  so  has 
been  more  and  morp  in  sympathy  with  the  dullness 
characterizing  the  Eastern  tr*de,  which  is  reported 
dull  and  rather  downward,  with  no  liberal  business 
being  done  at  that  end.  For  the  past  three  or  four 
days  our  local  business  has  been  light,  compared  to 
the  active  output  of  the  earlier  part  of  April,  and  at 
the  moment  we  may  say  wool  is  dull.  The  market 
is  overstocked  with  low-grade  stock,  and  as  scourers 
are  not  f^ee  buyers,  it  will  be  the  work  of  a  season  to 


dispose  of  the  low-grade,  shrinky  wools.  The  only 
reason  given  for  this  change  of  feeling  in  wool  mat- 
ters and  the  present  dullness  is  fear  of  the  proposed 
extra  se«sion  of  Congress  and  the  probability  of  wool 
being  put  on  the  free  list.  If  such  legislation  is  ef- 
fected, it  will  for  some  time  to  come  depress  trade 
and  prevent  both  dealers  and  manufacturers  from 
speculating  and  stocking  up  to  any  great  extent. 
Much  of  the  real  choice  wool  received  here  up  to  the 
middle  of  last  week  was  promptly  taken  both  here 
and  in  the  country,  but  there  is  yet  a  large  share 
here  and  to  come,  for  which  it  will  be  difficult  to 
realize  values  ruling  ear.ier  in  April." 

Vegetables. 

The  potato  market  continues  firm,  and  prices  have 
again  nearly  reached  the  maximum  of  several  weeks 
since.   A  decided  feeling  of  weakness  was  visible 
Monday,  and  prices  went  down,  but  it  seems  to  have 
had  no  substantial  cause,  and  the  market  has  recov- 
ered its  former  buoyant  tone,   ('onditions  continue 
favorable  for  good  prices.  The  acreage  in  potatoes 
will  be  much  less  this  year  than  usual,  present  stocks 
are  light  and  the  demand  good.   Top  price  Is  now  82 
for  Oregon  Burbank,  11.75  for  Peerless. 
Roceipts  of  vegetables  are  free,  and  the  demand 
I  generally  very  good.   Prices  are  without  material 
'  change  from  a  week  since. 

Provisions 

The  market  continues  in  very  good  shape,  and 
prices  are  well  sustained.  The  Chicago  Breeder's  Ga- 
zette of  April  26th  has  thi?  to  say:  "Sellers  had  little 
fault  to  find  with  the  last  week's  market.  There  was 
no  time  when  the  wants  of  the  trade  did  not  exceed 
the  supply,  and  therefore  the  course  of  prices  was 
pretty  steadily  upward.  Eastern  buyers  took  an  un- 
usually large  part  of  the  ofiFerlngs.  Rather  more  than 
half  of  the  96,600  head  received  were  reshipped.  To 
the  activity  in  the  demand  from  that  quarter  was 
due  much  of  tbe  strength  the  market  developed 
The  q  .ality  of  the  hogs  has  comlnned  to  improve. 
Comparatively  few  light  weights  are  now  being  of- 
fered, and  prices  for  that  class  are  barely  10  cents 
under  the  quotations  for  heavy  weights.  It  looks  as 
if  that  small  difi'erence  might  soon  disappear." 

Butter  and  Cheese. 

The  butter  market  is  in  rather  better  shape  than  it 
has  been,  though  prices  show  no  improvement.  Sup- 
plies are  very  plentiful,  but  surplus  stocks  are  largely 
disposed  of  by  packing  and  shipping.  Prices  are 
steady. 

Stock  of  cheese  are  large,  and  the  situation  is  gen- 
generally  against  sellers. 

Poultry  and  Eggs. 

Dullness  has  been  the  feature  of  the  poultry  market 
during  the  week.  Prices,  however,  show  no  special 
changes. 

Eggs  have  come  to  hand  very  plentifully,  and  prices 
rule  weak. 

Hay. 

Hay-dealers  of  the  city  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
auctioneering  hay.  The  plan  has  been  in  operation 
for  the  past  15  days,  and  so  far  has  proved  entirely 
successful.  The  dealers  have  been  able  to  handle 
all  ot  the  hay  coming  into  the  city  at  a  uniform  rate 
of  commission  and  with  safety.  Briefiy  outlined 
the  plan  is  to  have  the  entire  shipments  into  the  city 
landed  at  one  place.  Two  auction  sales  are  he  d 
each  day,  one  at  9  o'clock  in  tbe  morning  and  again 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  One  man  has  charge 
of  all  tlie  sales.  'The  sales  are  held  at  the  railroad 
yards  on  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets,  between 
Townsend  and  King,  and  here  all  tbe  hay  that  comes 
into  the  city  every  day  Is  taken,  loaded  on  cars. 
W.  Orday,  the  public  weigher,  is  the  auctioneer  and 
has  coarge  of  the  sales.  A  uniform  commission  of  50 
cents  per  ton  baa  been  established. 

Miscellaneous. 


treme  being  rare  for  them  or  choice  State.  Exports 
for  the  week,  1200  bales. 

Fruit  Trade  In  the  East. 

New  York,  May  1.— The  Commercial  BuUetin,  re- 
ferring to  reports  that  the  fruit  crops  of  California 
were  not  looking  well,  says:  Similar  tales  were  go- 
ing the  rounds  one  year  ago.  Low  prices  helped 
along  the  sale  of  goods  latterly,  and  may  do  more  in 
the  same  connection  later  on,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  premature  advices  of  alleged  shortage  in  the 
growing  crop  will  carry  much  weight  against  experi- 
ence with  the  last  crop. 

Doubtless  the  market  needs  a  stimulant  in  the  way 
or  larger  consumption,  and  will  probably  benefit 
therefrom;  but  at  this  moment  excessive  supplies  ot 
canned  fruit  neutralize  the  short-crop  stories. 

Wheat  In  Russia. 

Odessa,  April  29.— The  abnormal  weather  con- 
tinues. The  winter  wheat  crop  in  the  southern 
provinces  has  been  almost  destroyed  by  the  cold. 
Food  prices  are  rising  and  famine  threatens.  The 
Government  will  probably  be  compelled  to  revive  the 
embargo  on  grain. 

British  Grain  Trade. 

London,  Mayl. — The  Ifark  Lane  Expretn  Bays:  Corn 
prospects  are  not  sufiicientiy  discouraging  to  alamr 
the  market.  The  average  price  for  E  glish  wheat 
hroughout  the  entire  country  has  improved  7d  a 
quarter,  but  in  London  has  fallen  Is  4d.  American 
red  winter  wheat  has  fallen  off,  but  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  California  at  30s  on  big  orders.  The  wheat 
crop  of  India  is  estimated  at  30,082,600  quarters. 


Grain  Fatnres. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  Gtl.  for  the  past  week: 

June. 
BsOg  d 
6b  to  d 
6el0  rt 
6809Jd 
680gid 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  ihe  past  week 


April,  iv  ay. 

Thunday  6si8',d  6»081d 

Friday            6s09  d  Ssi  9id 

Saturday  6s09  d  5809id 

Monday   5s08M 

Tuesday   6308Sd 


.Tuly. 
5sl0  d 
68ll  d 
58ll  d 
SslOid 
SslOid 


Aug. 
fsU  d 
69OU  d 
6800  d 
6BllJd 
6BlUd 


Sept. 
6sll|d 

6sl)i 
6s0 

tisOO  d 
6800  d 


o.  o. 

Thursday...  29e6d 

Friday  2  'sSd 

Saturday..  29s9d 

Monday  29i3d 

Tueaday  29s3d 


Onions  are  firm.   The  supply  is  not  large. 
Beans  are  inactive. 

New  crop  of  honey  will  not  make  much  of  a  dis- 
play lor  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and,  until  that  time, 
the  market  will  remain  in  quiet  condition,  as  there 
is  not  stock  enough  low  in  first  hands  to  allow  of 
any  business  of  consequence. 

Flour  quotation'!  have  undergone  no  change  since 
the  combine  was  effected.  Bran  and  middlings  con- 
tinue film.  Other  articles  have  not  changed  in  a 
long  time. 

Uieen  almonds  are  now  on  the  market,  offering  at 
8@10c  ^  &>.,  with  slow  custom.  Choice  walnuts  and 
sofc-sheli  almonds  are  not  pleotllul  and  prices  for 
these  kinds  show  firm  feeling.  First-class  peanuts 
are  also  steadily  held,  there  being  no  surplus  of  such 
stock.   

Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Drouth  In  Germany. 

Berlin,  April  29.— Farmers  are  wailing  over  the 
lack  of  rain.  The  coiintry  is  baked  and  unless  a 
change  occurs  soon  crops  will  be  damaged  apd  we 
shall  have  a  vegetable  famine.  The  seeds  now  sown 
are  burned  up.  Other  Industries  are  seriously 
sfieced.  The  proprietor  of  a  large  dye  works  sajs 
the  air  is  so  dry  he  cannot  get  colors  to  take.  For  the 
same  rea-on  workmen  in  velvet  factories  around 
Chefield  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  cutting  silks, 
which  becomes  brittle  owing  to  the  absence  of 
moisture. 

California  Products  In  the  East. 

New  York,  April  30th.— Prunes— There  is  a  softish 
feeling,  but  no  decline.  Steamer  boxed  lots  are  freely 
offered.  Forties  to  fifties  quoted  at  13c;  fifties  to 
sixties,  at  11c;  smaller  sizes  in  proportion. 


Peaches,  as  betore,  are  almost 
wants  customers  here  at  9@10o. 


a  drug.  Chicago 


Raisins— 1  here  is  little  of  const  int''rest.  Owners 
seem  well  contented  with  their  investment,  and  they 
have  adroitly  managed  to  retain  prime  carrying 
qualities.  This  natural  advantage  of  Pacifies  over 
Valencias  will  have  a  good  opportunity  to  proclaim 
itself  this  season,  which  wi  1  tend  to  dispel  any  re- 
maining doubts  about  the  matter.  Arrivals  outside 
the  pool  have  ruled  easy,  but  at  the  close  Three 
Crowns  regained  5  points  and  Two  Crowns  4,%  points. 
Apricots  range  at  I4>^@16c.  a  few  selected  at  16>^c. 
Wool— The  8iluatii>n  is  about  as  before;  b  yers  are 
not  anxious  and  holders  of  the  last  clip  are  willing  10 
make  concessions.  Country  rates  are  not  definitely 
established,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  will  be  a  season  of 
consignment  more  than  one  of  prompt  buying  at 
primal  points.  Texas  opens  with  s*les  of  over  a  half- 
million  pounds  on  a  reported  scoured  basis  of  48  cents 
landed  here.  Mill  trade  is  regarded  sound  for  cer- 
tain fabrics.  The  prolonged  cool  weather,  however, 
has  kept  down  the  sale  of  middle-weight  goods,  and 
some  mauufnclurers  have  a  surplus  of  material, 
which  makes  them  temporarily  independent  of  the 
open  market. 

Oranges— Two  cars  Washington  navel  oranges  went 
to  Liverpool  by  the  Britannic  West  India  oranges  are 
arriving  heavily.  So  are  pineapples  and  Mediter- 
ranean oranges.  There  is  no  call  for  Pacific  or 
Florida  oranges  now.   Most  of  the  latter  are  rejected. 

Lima  Beans— There  was  a  good  report  of  trade  at 
$2.10  for  spot  bushel.  The  demand  must  soon  subside 
under  liberal  supplies  of  spring  garden  truck. 

Hops— uontin  e  in  their  tlres-me,  uninteresting 
attitude.  Brewers  by  in  a  dribbling  way  and  the 
country  market  is  more  of  a  holding  than  selling 
chnracter.  The  State  hop  district  manipulators  re- 
port a  reserve  of  45  000  bales.  They  estimate  these 
must  be  used  before  the  new  crop,  so  they  con'inue 
to  dictate  prices.  There  seems  to  be  few  fine  Pacifies 
to  sell  locally.  Pacifies  range  from  16@llKc.  the  ex- 


P.  8.    N.  D.  Market  for  P.  S 

3086d    29  6d  .Quiet 

aisOd    29f6d   SI  w 

aisOd    2986d  Quiet 

aisOd    30stid  Qultt 

30s9d     29.3d  Very  QuUt 

To-day  s  cablegram  is  as  f ollowi> : 
LiVFRPOOL,  May  3.— Firmly  held  Oalifornia  spot  lots, 
58  il^d;  off  coast,  29s  3d;  just  shipped,  30s  9d;  nearly  due, 
2:^8  :^d;  cargoes  off  coast,  quiet  but  toteady;  on  passage, 
steadier;  M^rk  Lane  wheat,  quiet  but  steady;  French  c  uu- 
try  markets,  quiet  but  steady;  wheat  and  flour  in  Paris, 
firmer. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  bushel  of  wheat 
for  tbe  past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day. 

Thursday  

Friday   761       77j  8n, 

Saturday.....   7fJ       76j  79 

Monday   74t       76«  79| 

Tuesday   76j       76|  79; 

The  following  Ih  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
New  York.  May  3.-May,  !tj;  Juno,  77i;  August,  80. 

Chicago. 

Day.  Mav.  Jul 

Thursday   71J 

Friday   7Ii 

Sa'urlay   71} 

Monday  

Tuesday   71J  741 

The  following  Is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
Chicago,  May  3— May,  71i;  July,  7-i(;  Sept.,  76i. 


May.  June.  Aug. 


Sept 
76* 
7(!4 
76 

76] 


WHEAT. 


Miy. 


Dec 
SI  32j 
1  3il 

1  333 
1  32| 
I  3.', 


1  34; 

1  33 


Thursday,  hlgh  st  91  27 

"        lowest   1  26| 

Friday,  highest   1  261 

"     lowest   1  26i 

Saturday,  highest   1  2  J 

lowest   1  25f 

Monday,  highest   1  26} 

"      lowest   1  26* 

Tuesday,  highest   1  25} 

lowest   1  26} 

The  foUo^ng  are  to-day'i  recorded  sales  on  ^all: 
Wheat  Morning  -  Informal  Session— December:  3^0  tons 
$1  3li  May  :  luu  tons,  $1  26  per  ctl.  Rvg'iUr  Session- 
Seller  1893,  i-ew:  300  tons,  SI  28i;  100,  $1  28$;  3UU  $1  ''8j.  De- 
cember: 1200  tons,  $1  315;  1100  81  3li;  22UU,  SI  35.  Buypr 
Mav:  100  tons.  81  2';  10  ,  81  2"J  per  •  tl.  Afternoon— D  - 
cember:  ISOU  tons,  81  343;  '/0 1.  81  341.  May:  280u  tons,  81  26}. 
Seller  1393,  new-5jU  tuns,  SI  28|;  100.  8  1  28i  per  ctl. 
BARLEY. 

May. 

Thur^ay,  highest  8  831 

"         lowest   831 

Friday,  highest   834 

"     lowest   83| 

Saturday,  highest   834 

"        lowest   83 

Monday,  highest   834 

lowest   834 

Tuesday,  highest   84  88} 

lowest   84J  88 

Th<^  foUowiug  are  to-day's  recorded  Bales  on  Call: 
Barley   Regular  R  sslon  -  December  :   200  tons,  89o:  600, 
88ic.    Seller  i693—lt0  tons,  84Jc  per  ctl. 


Dec. 
879 
87 1 

87 1 
87  j 
87} 
875 
8< 
87i 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected.  In  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  tbe 
quotations,  while  rery  poor  grade*  sell  less  than  the  lower 


quotations. 
Strawberries, 

chest   6  00  @14  00 

Llmee,  Mei  ....  3  7.1  («  4  00 

Do  Cal   76  @  1  00 

Lemons,  box.  ..  2  00  (»  3  60 
Do  Sicily  choice  4  60  (S  6  00 

Apples   35  O  65 

Do  Good   76  @  1  25 

Do  Extra  choice  1  50  @  2  00 
Persimmo  s....     60  @  1  00 
Oranges,  pr  bx- 
Navel8,KWer'dB  2  00  @  2  25 
-'eedl'g,RiTer'd9  I  26  ®  1  50 

Do,  Freano          I  25  (g  1  50 

Kxtra  choice  fruit  for  special 
purposes  sells  at  an  advance 
on  outslie  quotations 

Beets,  sk   — 

Carrots,  sk   40 

Okra.  dry,  lb....  15 
Patanips,  otl....  1  00 
Peppers,  dry,  lb  6 


May  3,  1393. 


i  1  25 
8 


Pea",  common, 

per  sack, ...  76  @ 
Peas,  sweet,  sk.  1  26  @ 


1  urnips,  ctl. 
Oabhag**.  "10  lbs 
Garlic.     lb  . . . . 

Cauliflower   60  @ 

Olery   60  # 

Mushrooms,^  tt> 
"o.  Common...      8  {® 
Do.  Button   12  @ 


1  00 
1  75 


ts  I  00 

65  (»  75 

14  (a 


Tomatoes,  box. 
String  Beani... 
Rhubarb,  br  . . . 
AsT^aragns,  box. 
^'ucumbers,  doz 
New  Potatoes. . 
Artichoke',  doz 
l<>ggplant,  tb  ... 
Summer  squash, 
per  lb  


2 
65 
60 

12 
16 

—  (Ol 

10  @  12 
60  @  1  00 

1  (tc  2  no 
25  <s  65 

14(«  2J 
60  %  60 
15  @  20 


These  farmers  purchased  the  genuine 
Buckeye  Mower  from  Truman,  Hooker  & 
Co.,  and  are  happy. 


San  Peanoisco,  May  3,  1893. 

To  THB  Users  of  Mowing  Machines: — That 
tbe  Buckeye  Mower  is  the  favorite  machine 
with  all  ha.v-makers  in  this  State  is  a  fact  well 
known,  and  that  no  other  Mower  excels  it  in 
simplicity  and  durability  is  conceded  by  all, 
hence  it  is  necessary  that  all  farmers  be  folly 
advised  as  to  where  and  how  they  can  obtain 
the  Genuine  and  Original  Buckeye  Mower.  For 
that  reason  we  announce  here  in  the  most  posi- 
tive manner  that  we  are  the  sole  and  onlv  een- 
eral  aeents  for  the  ORIGINAL  BUCKEYE 
MOWER  for  California,  Nevada  and  Arizona, 
and  that  no  concern  save  orrfy  Aultman,  Miller 
&  Co.  whom  we  represent  can  justly  lav  claim 
to  being  the  makers  of  the  original  Buckeye. 
The  makers  of  the  Adriance  Mower  with  their 
factory  in  the  Empire  State  of  New  York  claim 
to  make  a  Mower  the  very  name  of  which  is 
suggestive  of  Ohio. 

The  facts  are  these  and  cannot  be  contro- 
verted. The  BUCKEYE  Mower  has  been  made 
by  the  BUCKEYE  factory  of  Aultman,  Miller 
&  Co.  in  the  BUCKEYE  State  for  nearly  forty 
years. 

The  patent  was  granted  to  Lewis  Miller,  of 
Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.  The  first  BUCKEYE 
was  made  by  Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.,  and  they 
have  made  them  ever  since.  In  1857  Adriance, 
Piatt  &  Co.  purchased  from  Aultman,  Miller  & 
Co.  a  license  to  make  and  sell  the  Buckeye  in  a 
LIMITED  TERRITORY,  and,  by  terms  of  the 
contract  and  in  order  that  said  licensees  could 
commence  the  manufacture,  they  were  fur- 
nished with  patterns,  castings  and  a  pattern 
machine,  and  the  records  in  the  patent  office 
will  show  that  they  paid  a  laree  sum  for  the 
license.  Is  this  not  proof  positive  that  they  do 
not  and  never  did  build  the  original  Buckeye? 

Two  weeks  ago  there  was  pnblished  in  this 
valuable  journal  what  purported  to  be  a  copy 
of  a  teleeram  from  Adriance,  Piatt  <fe  Co.,  lay- 
ing claim  to  the  trade  mark  "  Buckeye."  In 
answer  to  this  we  here  beg  to  submit  and  ex- 
tract from  a  widely  distributed  circular  issued 
by  Aultman,  Miller  &  Co. 

Trade  Marks. 

"  Tbe  proTisions  of  the  trade  mark  law  are  pre- 
sumably intended  for  the  protection  of  legiti- 
mate interests;  but  they  can  also  be  plied,  by 
the  unprincipled  to  the  utmost  detriment  of 
vested  interests.  A  glaring  example  is  fur- 
nished. 

Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.  being  secure  in  posses- 
sion of  their  mark,  "  Buckeye,"  by  common 
law,  did  not  resort  to  registry.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  the  Adriance  concern,  was  on  Ibe  alert 
for  this  form  of  advantage  and  registered  the 
word  ''  Buckeye."  The  fact  only  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Anltman,  Miller  &  Co.  some 
years  after  its  occurrence." 

Respectfully  yours, 
Truman,  Hooker  &  Co., 
Agents  for  Aultman,  Miller  &  Oo. 


15  («  20 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

tdtaU  fed  6)(c 

Grass  fed,  eitra          6i  2 

First  quality   6  <i 

Second  quality  5  (i 

Third  quality  44"! 

Bulls  and  thin  Oow«...S  ^ 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  4  (i 

Do  light  6  i 

Dairy  6  « 


MUTTON. 

Wethers   6  (9— 

Ewes   6  (3— 

Do  SprUig  7  @  8 

HOGS. 

Light,  9  lb,  cents   ejS— 

Medium  7  (3— 

Heavy   7  &- 

Soft   6  a- 

Feedert  iim— 

'^fvvilr  HosB.  fi\l9— 

Dressed  94@10 


Continued  on  next  page. 

Some  very  interes  ioe  ficts  in  regard  to 
the  GENUINE  BUCKEYE  MOWERS 
can  be  found  on  page  399.  * 


This  farmer  thought  he  purchased  a 
genuine  Buckeye  Mower,  but  only  got  an 
imitation  and  now  be  is  lamenting. 
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General  Produce. 

Extr»  choice  in  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  fop 
nnoutloni,  while  Tery  poor  grades  Btll  lees  than  the  lower 
qnotationa  * 
BEANS  AND  PEAS.      IFoothlll,    good  to 

ii.,o  oU   2  90  «  3  00       choice  H  @  18c 

Butter   2  75  #  3  OO  I  BAGS. 

  2  65  @  2  80  Standard  Calo  Grain, 


Red   2  76  @  3  00 

Pink   2  90      3  00 

Small  White...  2  65  @  2  85 
Large  White...  2  70  @  2  75 

Lima   2  90  @  3  10 

Fid  Pea«,blk  eye  1  10  W  1  65 

Do  green  J      1  ?  ^ 

Split   460@560 

BUTTEE. 
Oal.,    poor  to 

talr,  m   15  @ 

Do  g'd  to  choice  16  m 
DoOiltedged...  17  g 
Do  Creamery...  17  ® 
DodoGiltedge.  20  W 
Ea«tern,  ladle..  15  ® 
Oal.  Pickled....     16  « 

Cal.  Keg   15  @ 

Baafro  Crram'y    18  (0 
OUEESE. 
choice 


8  @ 

S  ^ 
11  (3 


10 

19  @ 


Oal. 

cream  

no  fair  to  good. 
Do  Giltedged.. 

Do  Skim  

Toting  America 

EGOS, 
Cal.  "aslB,"  doz 

Do  shaky  

Do  candled  

Do  choioe   19  <9 

Do  fresh  laid...  —  (<*  " 
Dodo  e'lcdwhte    —  @  18 

DoMlected   —  @  18 

Outside  prices  for  selected 
large  eggs  and  Inside  prices 
for  mixed  sizea— small  eggs 
are  bard  to  sell. 

FESD. 

Bran,  ton  17  00®  17  50 

FeedmeaL  25  00@  26  00 

Or'd  Barley.... 21  COia  23  00 

Middlings  21  00®  23  00 

Oil  Cake  Meal. .  (g  35  00 

HAY. 
Compresaed  ...  7  00@ 
Wheat,  per  ton.  8  OOW 

Do  choice    ....  @ 

Wheat  and  oats  7  00@ 

Wild  OatB          7  00® 

Onltivated  do..  6  00» 

Barley          ...  7  00® 

Alfalfa.    8  00@ 

Olorer   7  00@ 

Straw,  bale   35@ 

GRAIN,  ETC. 


Spot 

Junet  July  delivery  6} 
Potatoes,  gaDniee..l4 

Wool.  3J  lb  30 

Wool,  4Ib  38 

HOPS. 

1892,  fair  K<§ 

Good   17  @ 

Choice   18  @ 

FLO  cm. 

Extra.clty  mills  3  90  @ 
Do  country  m'la. 3  90  (g 

Superfine  2  50  @ 

NUTS— Jobbing 
Walnuts,  hard 
shell,  Cal.  lb.. 
Do  soft  shell... 
Do  paper.flhell.. 
Almonds,  sftsbl 

Paper  shell   15  @ 

101  Hardshell   7  @ 

f  .S  1,  ft 


@  61c 

q  - 

&  15c 

@  - 
(S  - 


8  @ 

12  m 

12  @ 
14  @ 


BrazU   10 

Pecans,  small..      8@  10 

Do  large   10  @  12 

Peanuts   H@  5i 

Filberts   10  @  12 

Hickory   7 

ChestnuU   8  @  10 

ONIONS. 

Sllverskin   2  50  @  3  35 

POTATOES. 

River  Beds         1  40  <»  1  50 

Early  Rose,  ctl.  1  40  0?  I  50 

Peerless   1  60  (oc  1  75 

Do  do  Oregon. .  1  60  «  2  00 

Sweet   2  25  ffl  2  60 

OregonBurhank  1  65  @  2  00 
Extra  cboice  sell  for  more 
money 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   5  50  @  6  50 

Roosters,  old...  5  60  @  6  60 

Do  young   8  00  @10  00 

Broilers,  small.  4  00  @  6  00 

Do  large   6  60  S  7  00 

_  Fryers   6  00  0  7  00 

19  m  I  Young  Ducks...  7  00  @  9  00 

10  00  Old  Duck"          5  00  ffl  6  00 

9  00  iGeese,  pair          1  60  @  2  00 

9  00  Turkeys,  gobl'r.  19  @  20 
g  50  , Turkey's,  bens..     18  &  19 

11  00  J^*^  dressed  ...  19  @  20 
9  00  I        kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 

5^  ior  small,  sell  at  less  than 
quoted;  if  large  and  in  good 


9  00 


Barley,  feed,  ctl  80  @  condition,  they  sell  Cor  more 

DogiTOd   82SS  Ithannuoted. 

Do  cboice   85  @  —  87J 

Do  brewing   90  @  1  02i 


Do  Ohevaller. . .   90  @  — 

DodoOiltedge.l  15  W  

Buckwheat  1  75  @  2  00 

Com,  white.... 1  06  #  1  07t 
Yellow,  large... 1  13i@  115 

Do  smaU  1  l2Si3  1  16 

Oats.  mUling...!  40  (S  1  60 
Feed,  choice. . .  .1  40  S  1  45 

Do  good  1  3'JW  

Do  fair  1  30  @  

Do  common. ...1  36  @  

Surprise  1  60  @  

Black  feed  1  02§@  I  12J 

Gray  1  25  @  1  30 

Rye  1  10  @  1  13 

Wheat,  milling 

ai'tedged.....!  30  (?  

Shipping.choicel  22i@  1  25 


Manhattan  Egg 
Food  (Red  Ball 
Brand)  in  100- 
Ib.  Cabluets...  —  ®11  60 
PROVISIONS. 
Cal.  bacon 
heavy,  per  lb, 

Medium  

Light  

Lard  

Cal  sm'k'd  beef 

Hams,  Cal   15i(3 

Do  Eastern   16  @ 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   10  @ 

Clover,  Red....     15  @ 

White   30  «* 

Flaxseed   2i(0 

Hemp   4j@ 


13  @ 
10  @ 


Off  Grades  1  05  M  1  121  Uu  brown   6  ^  51 


Sonora  1  20  (g  1  30 

WOOL. 

Nevada,  per  lb  16  @  18c 

ban    Joaquin  and 
Sou  them, 

Sear's  staple  10  ®  13c 
hort  Wools.  13  @  16c 

Do    do    very  poor 
Do,  and  shrinky . . . .  10  @  12c 


HONEY-1892  Crop. 
White  cimb, 

2-Tb  frame  

Do  do  1-tti  frame 
White  extracted 

Amber  do  

Dark  do  

Beeswax,  lb. . . . 


Some  very  interesting  facts  in  regard  to 
the  GENUINE  BUCKEYE  MOWERS 
can  be  found  on  page  399.  * 


HORSE  COLLARS 

 AND  

SADDLERY  GOODS. 


Davis  &  Son's  Horse  Collars  are 
not  filled  with  Self-Pulverizing 
Cork. 

The  U.  S.  Inspector  of  Harness  Supplies  and  Horee 
Collars  selected  Davis  &  Son'd  make— both  harness  and 
collars.  And  so  will  all  persons  who  want  a  solid, 
broad-faced,  smooth  collar  which  does  not  pinch  the 
noek  nor  roU  about  unsteadily  for  three  months  before 
it  settles  down  to  a  fitting  shape  or  set  sqiiarelv  hack  on 
the  shoulder.  If  .vou  want  a  collar  not  stuffed  with 
wads  buy  our  collars,  as  all  other  makes  on  this  coast 
are  wad  collars.  All  wad  stuffed  collars  flatten  down  In 
a  short  time  so  that  a  sweat  collar  is  needed  to  protect 
the  horse  from  the  wads  or  ropes  of  straw.  Davis  & 
Son's  Collars  are  all  put  under  a  powerful  shaper  or  press 
before  fiDlshed.  which  solidifies  theui  into  a  perfect 
shape,  which  allows  the  collar  to  set  with  its  whole  'ace 
against  the  shoulder.  When  a  wad-stuffed  collar  la 
brought  under  this  force  It  shows  the  oid  wad-stuffed 
cjllar  to  be  merely  a  Puff  Ball.  Send  or  bring  in  to  our 
factory  In  this  city  any  collar  and  see  this  done,  and  see 
what  a  Pan  Cake  you  have  been  ^ellinK  to  the  people  for 
collars.  Our  Boston  Team  long  straw  collars  have  do 
wada.  Tne  Rod  of  our  Great  Machine  Is  supplied  with 
small  teeth  on  Its  lower  Burfaco  iike  a  fine  saw.  It  picks 
up  and  carries  with  It  as  it  Hies  through  the  »<traw  a  long 
straw  in  each  tunth,  all  of  which  are  deposited  in  the 
collar,  one  behind  the  other,  with  more  precision  and 
regularity  than  human  skill  could  ever  accomplish,  thus 
avoiding  all  lumps  and  wads,  not  even  two  straws  crosa- 
Ing  eaoh  other. 

HAME  ROOM. 

No  Collars  on  this  Coast  or  else- 
where have  as  good  Hame 
Room  as  the  Davis  &  Son's 
Collar. 

410  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  I 
la  the  Largest  Illustrated  and  Leading  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  West 
E-tablished  187U.  Trial  Subscriptions,  60c  for 
8  ma«.  or  $2.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DKWKY 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  2M  Market  Street,  Sao  rranclwm. 


STEEL  OR  WOOD 

WINDMILLS. 


PUMPS,  PIPE, 

Pipe  Fittings, 

Tanks, 

Brass 
Goods 

 AND  

Hose. 


Be  Happy  While  Toxi  liive,  for' 

You  Will  Be  A  Long 
Time  Dead 

To  Be  Happy  Buy  a 

STEEL 

MILL 
Dandy  Steel  Tower. 

with  graphite  boxes  the 
Dandy  Wind  Mill  Re- 
quires No  Oil  for  Years. 

therefore 
No  More  Climbing  Towers 
No  More  Tilting  Towers 

to  break  down 
and  Injure  you  or  your  cattle. 
Keeda  no  attention  and  is 
wnrrnnted  to  last  lonjrer  than 
olhcr  nulls  that  are  oiled,  and 
Will  Be  Sent  to  Cood  Par- 

cles  on  30  Days  Test  Trial 
If  not  satisfactory  freight  will  be 
paid  both  wavs.  The  Dandy 
Steel  Tower  iB  a  Four 
C'orner  Tower,  the  corners 
belnit  made  out  of  heavy  angle 
Bteel.  The  girts  and  braces 
are  very  strong  and  substan- 
tial, ana  of  the  very  best  steel 
made.  It  Is  the  most  graceful, 
strong  and  durable  tower  on 
the  market,  and  can  be  erected 
In  one-half  the  time  of  a 
wooden  tower.  We  will  not 
allow  ourseli'es  to  be  undep 
8old. 


TRY  OUR 


GRAPHITE  BEARINGS 

ON  DANDY  MILLS. 

PACIFIC  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

575  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OUR  BRAND. 

Stocktonia. 


m«nM^      Try  it    It  makes  liKht.  sweet  and  delicious 
ifillJPiP'    bread.    You  can  have  1600  barrels  every  day, 
I— I  f-J     .-j , " 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Farmers'llDiOD&MilliDgGo. 

nliiiiBi   


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING. 


By  QUSTAV  EISEN. 


TbiB  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Balain  Industry  In  California.  It  has  be«n 
approved  by  Prof.  Hllgard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Ohae.  A.  Wetmor*  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Balsln  Oroware. 

Sold  only  by  the  DEWBY  PUBLISHINQ  CO.  or  Its  Asrents  at  Ihe  uniform  price  of 
$8.00.  postage  prepaid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


$eeil$,  |)|apt$,  tic. 


10,000  Orange 

 AND  

5,000  Lemon  Trees 


At  from  10  cent*  eaoh  np,  s«oordlBK 
to  atock. 

FINE  FOUR-YEAR-OLD  SEEDLINGS.  10c, 
and  BUDS  from  20c  up.   All  varletlM. 
 WRITE  

SHELHAMER  BROS.  &  HEWITT, 

PASADENA,  CAU 


TREES!  TREES! 


IT  HAS  BEEN  DEMONSTRiTED  IN  THE  PAST  FEW 
years  by  the  lar^e  oumber  of  tiees  sold  by  me  that 
nursery  stock  grown  on  the  river  bottom  o(  Sutter 
count}  Is  far  superior  to  any  grown  In  the  Statt.  I  am 
prepared  to  supply  In  large  or  small  quantities: 

Bartlett  Feari,  Plnmi  and  Prunes 

Oo  Myrobolan  Plum  Roots. 

— ALSO — 

Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Apple,  Almond 
Trees.  Etc 

Special  Rates  on  Large  Ordera. 
Send  (or  Price  List  for  1893-94. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysville,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 


Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  gret  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

ESTABUSHED  ISflS, 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Stock  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Plowerinff  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas  and  Uhododendrons,  conslst- 

iDg  of  the  Best  European  Sorts. 
Nurseries  at  Mi  librae.    Oreenhousee  and  Oflloe  and 
Salesyard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  St«.,  iian  Francisoo. 

ADDRIU 

F.  LUDBMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 

Baker  *  I.ombard  Sts..  San  Fraaclaoo,  Oal. 

Send  for  Price  List. 


Thomson's  Impmed  Navel. 

I  have  for  sale  this  year  about  3000  Thomson's 
Navel  orange  trees,  one-year-old  bud,  three-year- 
old  roots.  In  fine  shape  for  planting  this  spring. 
Parties  intending  to  purchase  trees,  who  caLuet 
visit  the  urcbard  and  see  said  oranges  growing 
on  trees,  may  receive  samples  by  mall  upon  ap- 
plication. I  have  now  about  30  trees  of  this 
variety  in  bearing. 

A.  a  THOMSON,  Dnarte,  Oal. 


JAPANESE  NURSJliRY. 

H.  T08HIIKB,  Proprietor. 
Oomer  l«th  and  Willow  Sts.,  near  the  l«th  St.  Station, 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Chrysanthemum  Novelties. 

New  and  Choice  Pelargoniums,  Carnations,  Roses,  Palms, 
Camellias  and  all  kinds  of  Japanese  Plants  Send  for 
Catalogue.  

HEADQUARTESS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboo*, 
Aquatics,  Etc 

Plants  salely  shipped  STery. 
where.    Bend  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalogue  which  tells 
lUl  about  this  suhJecL 
BBASONBB  BROS 
Oneoo,  Fla. 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 

Prof.  Edward 

WIckson. 


CilLll'Oltlliil  f  lilJIJ^i 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprebenslTe  book  embodyfng 
the  experleoce  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  snooessful 
growen,  and  conRtltuting  a  truBtworthy  guide  by  which  th  a 
fnextwrlijnced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  for  which 
Califoruia  1b  famous.  600  paces.  Fully  Illustrated.  FticeSS. 
Postpaid.  Send  for  circular.  DEWEY  FUBUHHING  OO. 
Publlibers.  2S0  Market  Street,  Sao  Franclsoo,  Cal. 
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Weekly  Weather  and  Crop  Report. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  crop  bulle- 
tins for  the  past  week,  received  by  Director 
Barwick,  of  the  State  Weather  Service,  from 
voluntary  Observers: 

The  average  temperature  during  the  week 
in  Sacramento  was  56°,  being  6*  below  the 
normal,  and  at  Fresno  7°  below.  In  the 
Freeport  fruit  belt  of  Sacramento  county, 
cherries  can  be  found  that  are  already  in  an 
eatable  condition,  with  prospects  of  a  fair 
yield  of  good  fruit. 

The  outlook,  as  judged  from  the  following 
remarks  of  exchanges,  shows  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  high  and  drying  northerly 
winds  is  doing  some  damage  in  the  greater 
portion  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  and,  in 
connection  with  the  abnormally  cool 
weather,  all  over  the  State.  All  crops  are  at 
a  standstill  and  fruit  makes  slow  advances. 

The  top  crust  of  the  ground  is  becoming 
so  baked  that  unless  goodly  May  showers 
visit  portions  of  the  State  there  will  be  con- 
siderable damage.  If  the  first  seven  days 
in  May  give  the  State  as  goodly  showers  as 
was  had  the  first  week  of  May  last  year, 
crops  will  then  do  well.  There  was  in  Sac- 
ramento a  total  rainfall  of  .95  of  an  inch  the 
first  seven  days. 

Taking  this  week's  reports  all  together, 
they  cannot  be  said  to  present  an  extraordi- 
nary glowing  appearance.  It  looks  now  as 
though  an  average  grain  crop  for  the  State 
will  be  an  impossibility,  while  the  fruit  crop 
will  be  very  nearly  or  quite  up  to  the  aver- 
age, excepting  apricots,  although  several 
places  report  an  abundant  crop  of  that  fruit; 
but  the  places  reporting  failures  will  put  that 
fruit  (ar  below  an  average  yield. 

If  the  coming  week  turns  warni  and 
southerly  winds  blow  to  bring  moisture, 
clouds  and  rain,  then  the  reports  for  the  next 
week  may  be  more  encouraging  than  at 
present. 

Amador  —  Farmers  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  recent  showers. 

Butte — Frost  a  week  ago  caused  some 
damage  to  almond  trees;  citrus  and  other 
fruits  are  looking  well. 

Trinity— Trees  are  blossoming  and  grain 
is  starting  up. 

Glenn  —  Orange  trees  are  in  bloom; 
peaches  are  affected  by  curl  leaf. 

Shasta— Peaches  and  apricots  a  partial 
failure;  pasturage  will  be  excellent. 

Yolo  —  Potato  crop  about  Cacheville 
promises  to  be  heavy.  Grain  and  vegetables 
about  Black's  station  need  showers.  The 
apricot  crop  will  be  short,  say  one-third; 
prunes  look  well,  but  most  other  varieties  of 
fruit  do  not. 

San  Luis  Obispo  —  Fruit  trees  are  all 
loaded  down  and  promise  big  crops;  grain 
is  heading  out  and  bean  planting  has  begun, 

Lassen — The  hop  industry  is  growing  and 
the  prospects  are  excellent.  The  season  is 
a  month  late  and  plowing  only  half  done. 

San  Bernardino — The  beet  crop  is  im- 
proving daily  and  men  are  thinning  it  out; 
apricots  will  be  heavy. 

Sonoma — Deciduous  fruits  and  oranges 
are  looking  well;  wool  output  will  be  heavy. 
About  Healdsburg  fruit  is  light  and  wheat 
not  promising.  About  Petaluma  rain  is 
needed  for  grain. 

Lake — Rain  is  necessary  to  insure  good 
crops.  About  Middletown  frosts  have  in- 
jured the  fruit,  except  prunes. 

Solano— Fruit  is  dropping  badly  about 
Vacaville  and  crops  will  be  light;  peaches 
and  pears  are  doing  best.  In  other  places  a 
half-crop  of  grain  is  looked  for.  Hay  is  be- 
ing cut,  but  is  light. 

Siskiyou — Crops  have  been  injured  and 
retarded  by  winds  and  frost. 

Alameda — The  season  is  backward  for  all 
crops;  peach  trees  look  poor. 

San  Joaquin — Moderate  rains  would  do 
much  good. 

Stanislaus— All  crops  need  rain  badly  and 
without  it  will  not  do  much. 

Calaveras — Crops  are  looking  well  gener- 
ally. 

Contra  Costa  —  The  cool  and  cloudy 
weather  has  been  beneficial  to  the  crops. 

Yuba — Grain  about  Wheatland  is  back- 
ward, owing  to  ground  being  too  wet.  Apri- 
cots and  cherries  and  hops  are  doing  well, 
but  peaches  have  curled  leaf. 

Sacramento — Fruit  crops  about  Folsom 
are  looking  well,  especially  peaches.  Cher- 
ries are  ripening  along  the  river;  grain  gen- 
erally is  doing  well. 

San  Benito — The  cherry  and  prune  crops 
will  be  large  generally,  also  apricots,  but  in 
some  localities  there  will  be  a  total  failure. 

Santa  Clara — The  prospects  are  favorable 
for  good  fruit  crops. 

Ventura — The  wheat  and  honey  crops  will 
be  heavy. 

Tulare — Rain  is  needed  for  wheat,  especi- 
ally in  the  western  portion ;  grapes  are  set- 
ting well. 

Sutter— The  outlook  geoerally  for  fruit  is 


good;  apricots  will  be  light;  almonds  a  fair 
yield;  prunes  a  heavy  yield;  other  varieties 
will  have  big  crops,  including  peaches. 

Fresno — Wheat  along  the  Kings  river  is 
doing  well. 

Inyo — The  late  freeze  injured  fruit  blos- 
soms, but  did  no  serious  damage  to  the  ap- 
ples. 

Kern — Each  day  brings  new  tidings  of  in- 
creased crop  prospects  all  over  the  county. 

Santa  Cruz — The  prospects  for  a  large  ap- 
ple crop  at  the  Corralitos  orchard  are  ex- 
cellent. Prospects  are  good  for  a  better 
apricot  crop  than  was  anticipated. 

Nevada — Crops  in  this  vicinity  are  prom- 
ising a  large  harvest. 

Humboldt — Temperature  below  the  nor- 
mal. The  season  in  this  county  is  very 
backward,  and  the  acreage  in  grain  is  less 
than  in  former  years.  Fruit  is  doing  well, 
and  with  warm  weather  and  less  rain  the 
crops  promise  to  be  more  than  an  average. 

Monterey — Weather  favorable  to  all  grow- 
ing crops. 

Santa  Barbara — The  high  winds  have 
been  injurious  to  late  grain,  and  the  weather 
has  been  unfavorable  for  growing  crops. 
Beans  are  looking  well. 

The  Observer  at  Red  Bluff  telegraphs 
that  warmer  weather  is  needed  for  fruit. 
Peaches  are  falling  off  and  will  be  a  short 
crop,  and  the  wheat  and  barley  crops  about 
there  are  reported  short. 

The  Observer  at  Fresno  telegraphs  the 
situation  as  unchanged  from  last  week — 
dry,  northerly  winds,  with  the  average  tem- 
perature of  the  week  58'  and  no  precipita- 
tion. The  mornings  are  dewy  and  grain  is 
all  right,  but  mildew  is  showing  on  the  Mus- 
cat vines. 

The  Observer  at  Los  Angeles  telegraphs 
that  the  week  was  cooler  than  usual  for  this 
season  of  the  year.  Crops  generally  look 
well,  except  that  rain  is  needed  on  high 
lands  in  the  interior.  Corn  is  coming  up 
well  in  the  coast  districts.  Prunes  promise 
a  good  crop. 


Some  very  in'erestlng  facts  in  regard  to 
the  GENUINE  BUCKEYE  MOWERS 
can  be  found  on  page  399.  * 

SPECIAL.  AMaJOUNCEIttEMT. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  Dr.  B. 
J.  Kendall  Co.,  publishers  of  "A  Treatise 
on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases,"  which  w  ill 
enable  all  our  subscribers  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  that  valuable  work  free  by  sending  their 
address  (enclosing  a  two-cent  stamp  for 
mailing  same)  to  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall 
Co.,  Enosburgh  Falls,  Vt.  This  book 
is  now  recognized  as  standard  authority 
upon  all  diseases  of  the  horse,  as  its 
phenomenal  sale  attests,  over  four  million 
copies  having  been  sold  in  the  past  ten 
years,  a  sale  never  before  reached  by  any 
publication  in  the  same  period  of  tine. 
We  feel  confident  that  our  patrons  will 
appreciate  the  work,  and  be  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  valuable  book. 

It  is  necessary  that  you  mention  this 
paper  in  sending  for  the  "  Treatise."  This 
offer  will  remain  open  for  only  a  short  time. 


Worn  Oat  Horses. 

Broken  down  horses  have  to  be  replaced,  but 
mowing  machines  are  so  made  that  when  a  part 
wears  out  a  duplicate  may  be  put  in  renewing  the 
machine.  The  iniportatice  of  always  being  able  to 
get  repairs  is  worth  considering.  Walter  A.  Wood 
machines  have  been  handled,  without  change,  (or 
the  last  twenty  years  by  Frank  Brothers,  who  have 
repairs  at  all  principal  points  in  the  State,  and  are 
furnishing  extras  for  Wood  machines  that  have 
been  running  for  fifteen  or  more  years. 

Some  very  interes'ing  fart's  in  regard  to 
the  GENUINE  BUCKEYE  MOWERS 
can  be  found  on  page  399.  * 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange  is 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  o(  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  In  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  longest  pur 
aue<*  will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

' '  Orange  Culture  in  Oalif ornia  "  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  is  a  well-printed  band-book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orohards,  cultiva- 
tion and  Irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta 
tioDS,  best  varieties,  etc. 

Thebook  U  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  7C 
os'its  per  copy,  tn  cloth  binding.  Address  DBWEV  PUB- 
LISHINa  CO.,  Publishers  "Paolflo  Rural  Press,"  220 
HMket  St.,  S»D  Francisco. 


Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober, 

PHELAN  BLOCK, 

816  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

11  O'Farrell  St.,S  F. 
Branch,  1836  San  Fablo  Are., 
Oakland. 

All  qualities  Ypsilanti  Union 
Suits  for  ladies  and  children. 
Headquarters  for  the  Coast. 

TIGHTS. 

Knee  and  ankle,  open  and  closed 

seat,  $1.25  up.  All  qualities. 
Fine  Black  Hosiery  for  ladies 
and  children. 
A  full  line  of  Bathing  Suits. 
Cleopatra  and  Delsarte  Girdles. 

R.  P.  Sensible  Waists  for 
Ladies  and  Children.  All  prices. 

Only  authorized  Agent  for 
EQUIPOISE  Waist  and  JBN- 
NESS  MILLER  Goods. 

Sample  pieces  and  Catalogue 
sent  free. 


MENGE  PATENT  PUMPS. 


OVER  260O  IN  USE  FOR  DRAINAGE  AND  IKRtGATION; 
26  per  cent  more  work  over  all  other  pumps  guaran- 
teed. Water  raised  any  height.  The  simplest  and  light- 
est  runr>ing  pump  made.  For  information  or  circular 
writi  to  jn>4X:f  a  MENOE,  No.  105  Tchoupitoulas 
Street,  New  Orleans,  I,a. 


Money 


IN 


Not  if  the  farmer  throws 

it  away. 
Not  if  he  spends  an 
hour  on  a  row  of  on* 
ions,  which  the"Plan. 
et  Jr."  Wheel  Hoe 
would  do  better  in  sli 
minutes. 
Not  if  he  takes  half  an 
hour  to  "set"  his  old 
cultivator,  when  he 
could  change  a  "Plan- 
et Jr."  without  stop' 
ping  bis  horse 
Not  if  he  wastes  his  seed 
•  n  sowing  thick,  and  then  his  time  in  thinning,  when  he 
might  save  botih  with  tke  new  Hill-Dropping  Drill. 
Money  lies  in  raising  double  the  stuff  at  naif  the  cost. 
It  can  be  done. 


Farming 


The  "Planet  Jr."  Catalogue  costs  nothing.  Doing 
without  it  is  expensive.    Write  for  the  latest. 

a.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

3  &  5  FRONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

221  South  Broadway, Los  Angeles.  Ul  Front  St.,  Portlaad 


Arbitration 

Is  the  ruling  remedy  for  all  difficulties.  The  contestants, 
whether  diiputlnir  farmers  or  contending  h'rds,  should 
be  raugfd  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Coiled  Spring  Fence, 

This  elaitic  arbitrator  teems  to  concede  everything  to 
each  side,  but  positively  prohibits  their  getting  at  each 
other. 

Peace  (per  Page)  reigns. 

PA&E  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich, 


WANTED »™ 

"SCENES  FRO|VI  EVERY  LflflD," 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  CENTURY; 

over  .500  I>Ia<tniliceiit  PUotoeraphic  Views, 

siz,e  11 'i-  by  14,'2  iuclieH.  lutrudnctiou  hy 
GEN.  LEW.  WALLACE,  Author  ol  "Ben-Hur." 
Ueecriptions  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  KusBell 
Couwell,  D.D.,  LL.D..  Hon.  Wm.  C.  P.  Breckin- 
ridge, Henry  Watterson  and  other  talented  writers. 
Ahead  of  all  competitors,  larger  views,  finer  photo- 
graphs, ttvice  as  mani/  of  them,  more  handsomely 
bound,  and  lower  in  price;  sells  at  sight  to  people 
who  never  bought  a  book  in  their  lives  ;  agents  ot 
other  books  throwing  their  outfits  away  and  beg- 
ging for  territory  ;  beautiful  sample  views  free ; 
absolute  control  of  field;  goods  on  credit;  te.UO 
to  tilO.OO  a  day  readily  earned;  success  guaranteed. 
MAST,  t'ROWKLL  &  KIRKPATRICK, 
SpriDgfield.  Uhic.  SeU  Publishtn. 


Commi^^ioii  llerchapt;. 


p.STeiNHAGEN  &  C9 

fCoininission  Merchants] 

^  JvJ 

Ana  X  ^nn  nAvic  «5t  c  r 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

—AMD  DIALIBS  IM  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Green  and  Dried  Fmits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beam  and  Potatoei. 

Advances  made  on  Oonalsnments. 
808  ft  310  Davla  St.,        San  Franolico. 

(F.  O.  Box  1018.) 
VConiignmenta  Solleltad. 


ALLISON,GRAY&00. 

SOI,  608,  606. 607  A  600  Front  St.. 

And  800  Waablngton  St,  SAN  FRANOISOO. 

r^-imvr-in-i=t  a  t. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POULTRT,BOa8,OAUE,OBAIM,PBODDO 
AND  wool.. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St.,  S.  F. 

UembeiB  of  the  San  Franotsco  Produce  Kzehanfe. 

iVPersonal  attention  given  to  salts  and  liberal  advanoM 
made  on  consignmentB  at  low  rates  of  interest. 


lUTABunaxD  186i.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  *  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Olay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street 

SA>  FSANOIgOO,  CAIi. 

la-SHIPPINO  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY.IM 


OF  CA.3L.IFOK,lSri-A„ 

HAS  FRANCISCO,  CAI.. 

INCORPORATED  APRIL,  1874. 


Aatborlmed  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  up  and  Re»erT«  Fund  800.000 
DtvldendB  paid  to  Mtockboldera   7ao,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

J    STEEL  K  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  MoMULLEN  Secretary 

General  Ranking.   Deposits  received,  Qold  and  Silver. 

Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1, 1893.  A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 


k  American  Bee  Journal, 

(Established  IS61.) 

IS  Oldest,  Lartfest.  Hest, 
Cheapest  and  the  Only 
weekly  Bee-Paper  in  all 
America.  .'52  pHees.  $1 .00 
«  year.   Send  for  Frte  Sample. 

$':.00  BEE-BOOK  FREE 

GEO.  W  TOBE  ft  CO.,  66  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Vorm  a 


DIRECT  WIRES. 

Thia  ComiwDy  tkaksmiti^  and  delivers  meswgeg  only  on 
coDditlOQS  limiting  its  liability,  whicb  have  been  aasented  to  by  the 
MOder  ot  the  followlog  meuage. 

IScrora  can  be  guarded  againit  only  by  repeating  a  meauge  back  to 
tba  lendiDg  ttatloD  for  compariBon,  and  the  Company  will  not  hold 
it«elf  llab  e  for  errors  or  delays  in  transmission  or  delirery  of 

JOHN  W.  MACKAY,  Prisident. 

W.  O.  VAN  HORNE,  V7cii-Pr«8II>ent. 


PROMPT  SERVICE. 

CNKErEATEO  MESHAOE8,  bcyond  the  amount  of  toUt  paid 
thereon;  nor  in  any  case  where  the  claim  is  not  presented  in  writing 
wlthio  sixty  days  after  sending  the  message. 

This  is  an  unrepeated  message,  and  is  dellTered  by  request  of 
the  sender  under  tb-i  coudillons  named  aboTe. 

CHAS.  K.  H08MER.  General  Manager. 
L.  W.  8T0RKER,  Superintendekt. 

Received  at    San    Francisco.  Oal. 


230,  Vr.  H,  Mc,    47  Paid. 


V    4:23  p.m. 
Akron,  Ohio.  Apj^l^Sth.  '93. 


prove  that  the 


Truman   Hooker    and  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal.' 
Pay  FIFTY  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  reward  to  anyone  who 
patents  for  original  Buckeye  mowing  machine  were  granteXto  Adriance 
Piatt  and  Co.,  Pay  FIFTY  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  reward  to  anyone  who 

will  prove  that  patents  for  original  Buckeye  mower  were  not  granted 
to  Lewis  Miller. 

Aultman   Miller    and  Co. 


SEE  LETTER  OF 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO 

ON  PAGE  413  OP  THIS  ISSUE 
OF  THE  "  RURAL." 
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COMBINED  HARVESTER. 


Undisputed  Success  of  this  King  of  the  Field  in  the  Harvest  of  1891-1892. 


It  a  Indisputably  the  simplest,  lightest  draft,  best  m»de,  best  Kraln-saving  machine  ever  IntroducMl.  All 
farmers  who  have  used  It  recommend  it  as  superior  to  any  Harveater  yet  in  the  field.  Ii  Is  single  geared,  drive, 
rom  both  wheels,  has  brakes  on  both  wh.el8,  automatic  governor  on  the  wind  of  the  shoe,  weighs  on.  to  three 
torn  les.  than  any  other  Harvester,  no  bothersome  ohall  carriers,  oo  clumsy  chains  and  expensive  gearing  to  break 
and  wmt. 


I  he  separator  and  header  wheels  are  so  arranged  that  It  can  turn  a  eqaare  corner,  cutting  out  a  oWan  corner. 
It  has  the  best  recl.aner,  has  the  only  header  that  oan  handle  tangled  and  down  grain  suoOMsfully,  the  bMt 
separator  for  handling  weedy  and  heavy  grain,  has  a  ten-Inch  driving  belt,  new  and  improved  belt  tlght.o.r,  ha. 
high  drive  wheels  made  on  the  met  improved  plan, 

EVERT    MACHINE   80I.D   OIVB8    BNTIBE   8 ATISr ACTION. 
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A  Rabbit-Drive, 

Maybe  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  hunt  ducks  with  a  brass- 
band  nor  fleas  with  a  shot-gun;  but  it  is  a  matter  of 

demonstration  that 
brass-bands,  clubs, 
small  boys,  big- 
mouthed  men  and 
other  concomitants 
of  force,  noise  and 
confusion  are  in- 
dispensable in  pur- 
suit of  the  huge- 
eared  jackrabbit  of 
California.  Rabbit- 
driving  is  a  science 
in  which  the  rules 
surrounding  the 
ideal  still-hunt  are  totally  reversed.  No  noise,  no  rabbits. 
No  uproar,  no  fun.  But  there  must  be  system  about  the 
noise,  method  in  the  outburst  of  sound.  No  general  on 
the  field  of  battle  ever  deployed  his  forces  more  carefully, 
more  systematically,  or  more  skillfully  than  the  grand 
marshal  of  a  rabbit-hunt.  A  break  in  the  lines  means  the 
escape  of  fugitive  hares.  No  one  who  will  not  subject 
himself  to  discipline  has  a  right  to  expect  a  share  in  the 
glory  of  a  great  rabbit  slaughter.  Such  one  should  stay 
at  home. 

Rabbit-driving  in  Oalifornia  is  a  home-mads  institution. 
It  is  indigenous,  so  to  speak.  The  coyote  is  the  natural- 
born  enemy  of  the  jackrabbit;  but  war  of  extermination  is 
waged  on  the  coyote  and  his  numbers  have  been  fearfully 
decimated.  As  a  consequence,  the  balance  of  nature  is 
unhinged  and  there  is  great  multiplication  of  the  untailed 
creatures.  The  rabbit  does  great  danger  to  young  crops, 
vineyards  and  orchards,  and  he  is  regarded  by  farmer  and 
horticulturist  as  an  unmitigated  nui- 
sance, fit  only  for  death.  So,  the 
coyote  being  prevented  from  pursuing 
his  grpat  mission  of  devouring  surplus 
jackrabbits,  the  farmer  and  horticul- 
turist endeavor  to  repair  the  require- 
ments of  deranged  nature  as  best  they 
can.  They  gather  together  at  certain 
rendezvous  on  fixed  days.  The  whole 
country  is  summoned.  Parades  are 
formed  and  proceedings  are  begun  with 
much  formality  and  ceremony.  Of- 
ficers are  named.  Lines  are  formed 
several  miles  apart,  with  sides  and  a 
center.  They  set  out  for  a  common 
objective  point — a  corral.  The  lines 
are  made  up  of  men,  women,  children, 
horses,  wagons,  vehicles  and  convey- 
ances of  all  sorts  and  descriptions. 
They  all  travel  across  country.  Mar- 
shals see  that  the  line  is  kept  intact. 

Much  noise  is  made;  the  more  the 
better.    Pretty  soon  a  few  rabbits  ap- 
pear.  They  are  forced  to  advance,  be- 
ing hemmed  in  on  three  sides.  More 
rabbita  are  started.    Some  try  to  hide 
and  are  killed.    Others  run  near  the 
line  and  suffer  the  same  fate.  Still 
others  escape  through  a  break  in  the 
advancing    forces.    The  remainder 
enter  the  corral,  which  seems  to  offer 
an  avenue  of  escape.    That  is  where  they  make  their  mis- 
take.   Part  of  the  army  enters  the  corral.    A  blow  on  the 
head  with  a  club,  stick,  ax-helve  or  shillalah  is  enough. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  animals  are  soon  dead 
within  the  corial. 


As  might  have  been  expected,  the  horticulturists  of 
southern  California  come  back  with  a  very  vigorous 
response  to  the  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade 


A  TROPHY. 


At  the  Farmers'  Institute  in  Tulare  last  week  much 
interest  was  awakened  in  the  announcement  that  the 
University  Experiment  Station  desired  to  make  a  full  in  ■ 
vestigation  of  the  feed  and  fodder  supplies  of  California. 
This  was  shown  to  be  necessary  before  our  stock  feeders 
could  fully  avail  themselves  of  the  result  of  recent  scien- 
tific progress  in  animal  feeding.  Such  feeding  prescribes 
rations  according  to  known  nutritive  quality  as  learned  by 
chemical  analysis  and  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
animal  as  shown  by  careful  experimentation.  Though  the 
principles  disclosed  by  these  investigations  are  of  universal 
application  they  can  only  be  applied  after  gaining  knowl- 
edge of  the  percentage  of  different  nutritive  components  of 
California-grown  fodders  and  the  by-products  of  California 
mills.  Such  an  investigation  is  now  in  progress  at  the 
State  University  and  all  are  invited  to  send  representative 
samples  for  investigation.  At  the  Tulare  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute a  committee  was  appointed  to  make  a  collection  of  the 
wild  and  cultivated  forage  growth  of  the  county,  cut  at 
different  stages  of  maturity  and  forward  the  samples  to  the 
University.  This  will  not  only  show  the  relative  feeding 
value  of  the  different  plants  but  the  point  in  growth  at 
which  the  greatest  nutritive  properties  are  held  in  its 
tissues.  It  would  be  well  if  other  counties  should  take  up 
this  matter  on  the  same  basis  as  Tulare.  In  the  end  we 
would  secure  a  set  of  analyses  which  would  fairly  repre- 
sent the  State  and  then  the  determination  of  rations  and 
equivalents  would  be  possible. 

Rye  is  rising  in  public  favor.  As  a  winter  feed  for  the 
dairy  it  has  made  a  good  record  and  it  is  now  put  forward 
as  a  plant  fit  to  stop  drifting  sands.  It  can  do  this  of 
course  only  for  a  portion  of  the  year  and  yet  even  thus  it 
may  do  service  and  possibly  serve  as  a  protection  while 
some  perennial  plant  is  getting  a  hold  on  the  shifting 
soil.  Some  sowing  of  rye  on  the  sands  back  of  this  city 
<v  have  made  a  good  growth.    It  is  yet 

to  be  seen  whether  the  stubble  will 
hold  the  sand  through  the  summer  or 
until  the  volunteer  starts  from  the  seed 
this  fall.  Our  readers  near  the  beach 
in  other  parts  of  the  State  may  do  well 
to  try  rye. 


OoNSiDEBABLE  CRITICISM  is  made 
by  Fresno  papers  that  the  World's  Fair 
raisin  display  of  that  county  is  in- 
adequate. In  fact,  it  is  but  a  paltry 
showing  of  the  county's  fine  resources 
in  that  particular.  When  it  is  so  im- 
portant that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  be  educated  as  to  the  quality  of 
California  raisins;  when  it  is  desired  to 
so  widen  the  market  that  raisins  shall 
be  considered  a  staple,  not  a  luxury,  it 
is  strange  that  so  excellent  an  oppor- 
tunity has  been  neglected.  It  is  by  no 
means  too  late  for  Fresno  to  redeem 
herself.  She  usually  proves  equal  to 
any  occasion. 


AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

in  withdrawing  the  meeting  for  the  next  fruit-growers' 
convention  at  Los  Angeles,  and  placing  certain  horticul- 
tural deputies  under  the  ban  of  their  disfavor.  The  con- 
troversy is  unfortunate.  It  will  result  in  benefit  to  neithor 
party.    Let  it  be  dropped. 


RiVEBSiDE  COUNTY  is  uow  an  en- 
tity. Residents  of  the  proposed  county 
voted  on  the  question  last  week,  and 
decided  by  a  large  majority  in  favor 
of  separate  organization.     Now  that 
the  war  is  over,  San  Bernardino  doubt- 
less wishes  young  Riverside  Godspeed,  and  that  it  may 
never  know  the  sorrows,  pains  and  vexations  that  are  in- 
separable from  the  birth  of  a  new  county. 

OOLU&ASO  FOTATO£a  are  being  imported  into  Keru  Co. 
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The  Week. 

Our  full  reports  of  weather  and  crops  show  that  there  is 
considerable  anxiety  over  the  situation  of  field  crops  in 
many  parts  of  the  State.  Fruit  prospects  are  fair  as  a  rule 
but  there  are  some  regions  in  which  orchard  and  vineyard 
soil  is  not  at  all  in  proper  condition  to  stand  a  dry  summer. 
Fortunately  this  does  not  describe  the  greater  regions  of 
the  State  and  yet  almost  everywhere  a  light  rain  followed 
by  the  cultivator  would  improve  things.  Some  localities 
had  such  a  rain  last  week  and  we  hope  they  will  make  good 
use  of  it,  but  the  rain  was  unusually  sporadic  in  its  be- 
havior- While  some  parts  caught  an  inch  others  hardly 
had  the  dust  fitted.  Anticipation  is  quite  freely  expressed 
that  this  unusual  year  may  finish  up  with  a  May  rain  of 
considerable  amount — even  enough  to  increase  the  area 
of  field  and  garden  crops.  It  is  rather  a  forlorn  hope,  we 
fear,  but  if  it  is  coming  much  value  will  depend  upon  its 
coming  quickly. 


California  Barley. 

We  print  upon  another  page  a  comprehensive  showing 
of  the  feed  value  of  barley,  a  subject  which  we  regard  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  our  agriculturists.  It  affects 
not  alone  the  barley  grower,  not  alone  the  feeder  of  ani- 
mals for  slaughter,  but  its  conclusions  interest  the  fruit- 
growers who  feed  animals  for  labor,  and  in  fact  every  man 
who  has  to  fill  a  manger  or  a  nose-bag  with  fuel  for 
respiratory  fires. 

We  have  had  of  course  during  all  these  years  the  best 
possible  proof  of  the  feed  value  of  barley  because  the  prac- 
tical feeder  of  animals  certainly  knows  what  gives  his  stock 
good  form  and  endurance.  The  result  has  been  that 
men  who  have  come  to  California  ignorant  of  the  best  uses 
of  barley  or  possibly  prejudiced  against  it  have  quickly 
learned  to  use  and  to  esteem  it.  The  result  is  that  from  end 
to  end  of  the  State  barley  has  long  been  the  main  feed 
grain  and  is  likely  thus  to  continue. 

The  growth  requirements  of  barley  are  exactly  suited  to 
California  conditions.  It  is  hardy  and  is  not  prevented 
by  frosts  from  getting  itself  well  established  while  moist- 


ure is  abundant  in  the  soil,  and  with  such  a  vantage  it 
passes  quickly  to  a  fruitful  stage  even  though  the  arid 
summer  come  quickly  upon  it.  Its  short  season  is  also  an 
admirable  quality,  for  it  permits  late  sowing  in  regions 
where  heavy  rainfall  interferes  with  winter  work.  Barley 
does  well  and  yields  abundantly  under  conditions  which 
would  make  wheat  a  failure.  It  yields  abundantly,  too — 
a  considerable  amount  more  to  the  acre  than  wheat  even 
when  wheat  has  a  fair  chance.  It  may  be  said  all  these 
things  are  well  known  to  Oalifornians,  and  in  what  lies 
the  interest  which  you  say  should  inhere  in  the  scientific 
aspect  of  barley  as  a  food  grain '?  It  is  time  that  it  has  a 
different  significance  to  Galiforuians  than  to  those  in 
regions  where  barley  is  little  known  or  frowned  upon. 
We  do  not  have  to  be  educated  to  the  use  of  barley,  but 
it  is  of  practic ill  benefit  to  have  a  demonstration  of  how 
barley  stands  related  to  the  food  grains  which  are  stand- 
ards of  excellence  at  the  Eist.  It  will  give  a  surcease  to 
repining  which  some  may  be  prone  to  indulge  in  for  the 
bright  yellow  corn  of  the  older  half  of  the  country.  The 
animal  feeder  here  who  is  not  altogether  successful  in  his 
practice  has  often  sighed  for  corn  and  blamed  barley  for 
his  disappointment,  when  the  barley  was  not  at  fault  at 
all.  Such  conclusion,  when  data  was  not  at  hand  to  con- 
test it,  has  seemed  sufiicient  explanation,  when  really  the 
cause  should  have  been  sought  in  other  directions.  Now, 
however,  we  have  the  standing  of  barley  demonstrated  by 
careful  comparative  tests  and  the  results  interpreted 
by  an  authority  of  the  first  rank  on  animal  nutrition,  and 
undoubtedly  barley  will  command  even  from  Oalifornians 
greater  respect  and  confidence. 

These  remarks  relate,  of  course,  to  barley  as  a  grain. 
Barley  hay  has  also  good  points,  but  unfortunately  it  has 
objections,  chiefly  in  the  beards  which  are  unkind  to  the 
animal  in  several  ways.  Recently  this  has  been  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  reduced  by  the  growth  of  beardless  barleys  for 
hay  purposes.  A  good  head  without  whiskers  and  a 
stem  more  succulent  and  leafy  than  common  barley  has 
been  frequently  called  for,  and  such  types  of  barley  are 
now  grown  to  a  considerable  extent.  We  apprehend 
that  these  types  will  advance  in  importance. 

But  while  we  speak  mainly  of  the  value  of  barley  as  a 
food  grain,  it  should  be  noted  that  Galiforaia  also  pro- 
duced brewing  barley  of  most  excellent  quality.  Brewing 
barley,  from  one  cause  or  another,  cannot  be  successfully 
grown  over  so  large  an  area  as  barley  which  answers  well 
for  feed,  but  in  those  parts  of  the  State  where  a  bright, 
plump  brewing  barley  can  be  produced,  the  sample  is  of 
the  highest  excellence.  It  is  better  than  anything  pro- 
duced in  our  Eastern  States  and  rivals  the  famous  Oana- 
dian  brewing  barley  upon  which  the  Eastern  brewers  have 
been  so  long  dependent. 

We  think  the  California  barley-grower  and  the  barley 
consumer  have  much  reason  to  regard  more  highly  a  prod- 
uct which  is  apt  to  be  considered  the  commonest  for  which 
the  plow  runs.  There  should  be  more  attention  paid  to 
the  improvement  of  barley  and  to  the  higher  culture  of  it. 
The  brightest  man  can  find  a  life-work  in  the  barley-field 
if  he  regards  aright  its  importance  and  ita  possibilities. 

Thb  wheat-growers  of  one  partof  Fresno  county  believe 
that  the  way  to  make  strea  ms  navigable  is  to  navigate 
them.  Their  example  may  be  of  much  value  to  others  who 
are  tired  of  paying  high  rail  rates  for  transportation  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  accomplish  by  water.  These  Fresno 
wheat-growers  have  bought  a  small  steamer  and  six 
barges,  the  whole  job  lot  of  craft  costing  them  but  $3550. 
The  steamer  is  small,  but  it  is  thought  that  it  can  tow  two 
barges  from  Elkhorn  to  San  Francisco.  The  plan  is  to 
have  six  barges.  While  two  are  being  towed  down,  two 
will  be  loading  and  two  unloading  Each  will  carry  sixty 
or  seventy  tons.  During  the  summer  and  fall  consider- 
able grain  can  be  taken  to  market  if  the  project  can  be 
carried  out.  There  is  all  the  money  needed  backing  the 
business  and  the  people  of  that  vicinity  say  that  while 
Fresno,  Bakerefield  and  Visalia  are  arguing  the  matter, 
Elkhorn  will  send  its  wheat  crop  to  market  by  water. 
Very  often  such  a  little  action  is  worth  a  life- time  of  talk 
Our  congratulations  to  the  Elkhorners  and  their  towing 
outfit.  The  TraflQc  Association  ought  to  go  down  to  the 
water-front  in  a  body  and  cheer  the  first  arrival. 


Co  OPERATION  in  fruit  marketing  is  becoming  the 
fashion,  and  a  good  one  it  is.  Such  effort  seems  clearly 
to  be  the  key  to  fair  trading  and  adequate  distribution. 
The  lesson  of  the  Santa  Clara  county  enterprise  which  has 
been  constantly  before  our  readers  during  the  last  year,  is 
again  enforced  in  the  full  review  of  the  annual  meeting 
held  last  Saturday,  which  may  be  found  upon  another 
page  of  this  issue.  During  our  last  visit  to  Fresno  we 
found  a  more  confident  tone  pervading  the  people  than 
was  discernable  a  few  months  ago.  The  experience  of  the 
last  two  years  haa  clearly  disclosed  the  weak  points,  and 
that  is  the  first  step  toward  effectire  reform.   The  disposi- 


tion to  co-operate  through  incorporation  of  growers  for 
their  own  purposes  is  growing.  In  southern  California, 
too,  a  similar  movement  is  spreading,  and  new  localities 
propose  to  co-operate  upon  what  is  known  as  the  Riverside 
plan  as  already  described  in  our  columns.  Let  the  work  go 
on. 

Ex-Secbetaey  of  AoBicnLTnBE  Rusk  says  in  an  in- 
terview :  "  I  shall  go  back  to  my  farm  in  western 
Wisconsin  and  resume  just  where  I  left  off  four  years  ago. 
I  follow  farming  not  for  sentiment  or  pastime,  but  to  make 
it  pay;  so  I  shall  start  to  raising  hay  and  grass  and  breed- 
ing swine  and  cattle  as  of  old.  But  I  shall  always  look 
back  with  intense  satisfaction  to  my  four  years  of  official 
life,  for  on  the  whole  the  time  has  been  spent  pleasantly 
and  profitably.  I  have  tried  hard  to  help  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  farmers,  and  see  some  evidences  of  success 
in  the  fact  that  exports  of  farm  products  have  increased 
enormously  in  volume  since  the  Harrison  administration 
came  in.  To  day  the  outlook  for  the  agriculturist  is  highly 
satisfactory.  It  is  another  pleasant  thought  that  I  am 
about  to  turn  over  the  Department  to  one  so  thoroughly 
equipped  for  administering  it  well  as  Hon.  J.  Sterling 
Morton." 

A  HORTICULTURAL  AWAKENING  has  taken  place  in  the 
Northwest.  The  Willamette  valley  particularly  shows  a 
disposition  to  engage  more  extensively  in  fruit  culture.  A 
number  of  horticultural  societies  have  been  organized,  and 
the  interest  is  spreading.  Not  only  have  the  Oregonians 
found  out  that  there  is  benefit  in  approved  methods  of 
cultivation,  but  they  are  now  discussing  co-operation.  A 
meeting  of  Marion  county  fruit-growers  was  called  fur 
last  Tuesday,  to  form  an  association  on  lines  similar  to 
those  in  operation  in  California.  The  success  of  the  Santa 
Clara  societies  in  marketing  their  prunes  appealed  espe- 
cially to  them,  as  the  Willamette  valley  produces  good 
prunes  in  considerable  quantities.  The  movement  bids 
fair  to  be  a  success. 


The  prophets  who  last  January  predicted  a  season  of 
high  prices  in  hog  products  have  apparently  made  no 
mistake.  Not  only  has  there  been  a  uniform  fancy  range 
of  values,  but  the  prospect  now  is  for  a  much  longer  con- 
tinuance of  present  conditions  than  might  at  first  have 
been  thought  probable.  Reports  from  the  Western  States 
are  that  another  shortage  in  the  hog  output  will  occur  this 
season.  Weather  has  been  most  unfavorable  for  litters, 
and  the  loss  of  young  pigs  has  been  large.  No  foreign 
country  is  in  shape  to  supply  even  a  portion  ot  our  short- 
age. On  the  contrary,  much  the  same  condition  of  things 
exists  in  Europe  as  in  America.  On  the  whole,  the  out- 
look is  excellent  for  the  owner  of  marketable  hogs. 

The  New  York  Fruit  Trade  Journal,  commenting  on 
the  fact  that  the  prune  crop  of  California  this  year  will  be 
enormous,  gives  this  as  its  opinion  :  "  It  is  evident  that  if 
this  immensely  increased  output  is  dumped  on  the  market 
without  system  there  will  be  a  break  in  prices  and  the 
prune-growers  will  be  in  a  similar  position  to  that  which 
has  been  occupied  by  the  raisin-growers  for  several  years 
past."  The  prune-growers  of  California  are  perfectly 
aware  of  the  danger  the  Journal  points  out.  They  are  pre- 
paring to  market  their  prunes  with  system,  and,  while  no 
fancy  prices  are  to  be  expected,  they  will  probably  realize 
a  reasonable  profit. 

Repobts  indicate  serious  damage  to  the  growing  grain 
crops  in  California.  The  season  thus  far  has  presented  a 
singular  variety  of  conditions.  At  its  beginning  too  abun- 
dant rains  and  floods  created  havoc  among  lowland  crops, 
but  were  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  grain  on  the  uplands 
and  in  the  San  Joaquin.  Now  complaints  are  of  too  little 
rain,  the  downfall  having  been  very  small  during  the  past 
month.  North  winds  have  contributed  their  share  of  in- 
jury. On  the  v.-hole,  the  damage  has  been  material, 
but,  let  us  hope,  much  less  than  some  prognostications  in- 
dicate.   

A  SMALL  CONTROVERSY  has  been  started  in  southern 
California  as  to  what  section  produced  the  first  strawber- 
ries; and  Redlands  comes  forward  with  a  claim  that  it  has 
strawberries  the  year  around.  Redlands  seems  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  strawberry  belt.  It  already  has  the  citrus 
belt,  or  a  part  thereof. 

Thk  Santa  Barbara  Horticaltural  Society  held  its 
meeting  for  election  of  officers  May  3d,  with  the  following 
result :  S.  G.  Yates,  F.  L.  S.,  president;  J.  A.  Blood, 
vice-president;  A.  A.  Boyce,  treasurer;  O.  R.  Stafford, 
secretary.     

Judge  W.  W.  Allen  of  San  Francisco,  has  arrived  in 
Chicago  with  the  original  gold  nugget  discovered  by  John 
Marshall,  which  be  will  exhibit  in  the  California  build- 
ing. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  editor  of  the  Rural  has  received  from  a  highly  es- 
teemed friend  a  letter  protesting  against  views  expressed 
in  these  columns  last  week  concerning  the  recent  naval 
display  at  Hampton  Roads  and  New  York  harbor.  "It 
may  be  true  as  you  assert,"  says  the  writer,  "that  the  great 
naval  review  served  no  immediate  utilitarian  purpose  and 
that  it  was  vastly  expensive,  but  I  think  you  overlook  the 
advantages  it  yielded  in  the  way  of  impressing  our  foreiga 
visitors  and  inspiring  our  American  officers  and  sailors  with 
professional  enthusiasm." 

Now,  the  Rural  is  just  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe 
that  the  two  things  designated  in  this  letter  as  "advan- 
tages" are  not  advantages  at  all;  that  they  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, disadvantages,  and  as  such,  things  to  be  dreaded  and 
avoided.  Why  we  should  wish  to  "impress"  foreign 
visitors  with  a  show  of  naval  force  we  utterly  fail  to  see- 
If  our  strength  and  power  as  a  nation  was  made  of  ships 
and  armaments  then  we  might  properly  "show  off,"  but  it 
is,  happily,  not  thus  made  up.  These  things,  so  important  I 
to  European  countries,  are  of  the  smallest  consequence  to 
us,  and  instead  of  trying  to  make  them  seem  important  we 
should  seek  to  impress  visitors  with  the  fact  that  we  are 
safe  and  strong  without  them.  We  have  a  Government 
so  stable  at  home  and  so  respected  abroad  that  we  do  not 
need  armaments  kept  up  on  war  basis  to  repress  insurrec- 
tion or  to  repel  invasion.  This  is  a  condition  much  more 
likely  to  impress  visitors,  and  to  impress  them  in  the  right 
way,  than  any  possible  display  of  armed  force. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  late  demonstrations  as  a  source  of 
"  inspiration "  to  "  professional  enthusiasm,"  we  must 
again  differ  with  our  critic.  Military  or  naval  enthusiasm 
of  the  "  professional "  sort  is  just  what  we  don't  want  in 
this  country.  It  is  expensive,  useless  and  often  very  harm- 
ful. It  frequently  makes  war  when  there  is  no  need  of 
war  just  as  boxing  skill  or  a  handy  pistol  often  makes  a 
foolish  fight.  The  "  professional  enthusiasm  "  of  the  navy 
tried  to  force  us  into  war  with  Italy  two  years  ago;  again 
it  urged  us  to  pounce  upon  little  Ohile  last  year,  and  it 
seeks  every  chance  to  get  us  into  trouble.  Somebody  has 
wisely  noted  the  fact  that  whenever  we  hear  of  a  "  war 
party "  in  any  country,  that  party  is  found  among  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  the  fleet  who  long  for  opportuni- 
ties to  distinguish  themselves  and  to  earn  quick  promo- 
tion. It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  less  "professional  en- 
thusiaim  "  we  have,  the  less  danger  we  shall  be  in.  The 
bully  who  goes  about  with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  is  much 
more  likely  to  get  a  black  eye  than  the  boy  who  quietly 
attends  to  his  own  business. 

In  the  present  state  of  civilization  a  navy  is,  perhaps,  a 
necessity,  but  it  need  not  be  large,  and  it  should  be  for  use 
rather  than  display.  We  need  on  either  side  of  the 
country  a  few  swift  cruisers  like  the  Charleston,  Baltimore 
and  San  Francisco,  and  at  the  several  exposed  ports  we 
need  a  few  floating  batteries  like  the  new  Monterey.  Our 
naval  equipment  should  be  designed  for  defense  and  for 
defense  alone.  There  can  be  no  greater  folly  than  the 
spending  of  millions  of  dollars  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  marine  monsters  in  order  that  we  may 
compete  in  holiday  parades  like  that  in  Hampton  Roads. 

A  false  report  from  an  unknown  source,  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  danger  of  a  rising  against  the  Chinese  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  reached  the  National  Capital  on  Wednes- 
day of  last  week.  Mr.  Cleveland  seems  to  have  been 
seriously  alarmed,  and,  at  his  request.  Secretary  Gresham 
sent  a  telegram,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  to  the 
Governors  of  the  several  Pacific  Coast  States: 

Washington  (D.  C),  May  3d. 
Apparently  reliable  reports  indicate  danger  of  violenop  to 
Chinese  when  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  takes  eflfect.  The 
President  earnestly  hopes  that  you  will  employ  all  lawful 
means  for  their  protection  in  California. 

Gresham,  Secretary  of  State. 

It  was  evidently  done  upon  impulse  and  without  thought 
of  just  what  it  implied.  Governor  Markham  of  California 
and  the  Governors  of  Washington  and  Idaho  took  no  ex- 
ception to  it;  but  not  so  the  "strict  constructionist"  who 
sits  in  the  executive  chair  of  Oregon.  His  reply  was  as 
follows: 

Salbm  (Or.),  May  3d. 
W.  Q.  Oresham,  WasMnglon,  D.  C:   I  will  attend  to  my  busi- 
ness.   Let  the  President  attend  to  his. 

Sylvester  Pennoyer,  Governor. 

Unquestionably  this  answer  was  rude,  but  rude  as  it  was, 

it  was  n6t  more  than  the  President  deserved.    If  he 

had  simply  informed  the  Pacific  Coast  Governors  of 

the  reports  which  had  reached  him,  and  of  his  readiness 

to  assist  if  help  should  be  required,  it  would  have  been 

well  enough;  but  it  was  unquestionably  a  piece  of  gross 

impertinence  to  remind  the  Governors  of  their  duties.  The 

President  was  distinctly  " too  fresh"  and  deserved  the 

snub  be  got.    Mr.  Cleveland  is  so  dominant  by  nature 

that  he  sometimes  forgets  that  the  whole  responsibility  of 

the  government  of  the  country  does  not  rest  upon  his 

^boulders.   It  lyill,  perhaps,     him  good  to  learn  that  the 


responsibility  is  divided,  and  that  all  that  is  expected  of 
him  is  to  keep  up  his  particular  end. 

If  Mr.  Cleveland  did  a  foolish  and  impertinent  thing 
last  week  he  has  offset  it  by  an  eminently  wise  and  proper 
thing  this  week.  On  Monday  the  following  letter  was 
given  out  from  the  White  House  for  publication  : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  May  8,  1893. 

The  rules  heretofore  promulgated  regulating  interviews  with 
the  President  have  wholly  failed  in  operation,  the  time  which, 
under  these  rules,  was  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  having  been  almost  entirely  spent  in 
listening  to  applications  for  office,  which  have  been  bewilder- 
ing in  volume,  perplexing  and  exhausting  in  iteration,  and  im- 
possible of  remembrance.  Due  regard  for  public  duty,  which 
must  be  neglected  if  the  present  conditions  continue,  «nd  ob- 
servance of  the  limitations  placed  upon  human  endurance, 
oblige  me  to  decline  from  and  after  this  date  all  personal  inter- 
views with  those  seeking  appointments  to  office,  except  as  I, 
on  my  own  motion,  may  especially  invite  them. 

The  same  considerations  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  re- 
ceive those  who  merely  pay  their  respects  except  on  the  days 
and  during  the  hours  especially  designated  for  the  purpose. 

I  earnestly  request  that  the  Senators  and  Representatives  try 
to  aid  me  in  securing  fo'  them  uninterrupted  interviews  bv 
declining  to  introduce  their  constituents  and  friends  when 
visiting  the  Executive  Mansion  during  the  hours  designated  for 
their  reception. 

Applicants  for  office  will  only  prejudice  their  prospects  by 
repeated  importunity  and  by  remaining  at  Washington  to 
await  results.  Qeoveh  Cleveland. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  blow  between  the  eyes  to  the  whole 
office-seeking  tribe.  It  has  long  been  needed,  for  it  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  of  late  years  our  Presidents  have  been 
so  persecuted  by  office-hunters  that  they  have  not  had 
time  for  other  and  more  important  business.  In  too  many 
cases  under  the  old  custom  offices  have  been  given  to  per- 
sistent and  shameless  self-seekers  simply  for  the  sake  of 
getting  rid  of  them,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  and  to 
the  disadvantage  of  men  really  deserving.  It  was  high 
time  to  put  a  stop  to  such  abuses,  and  the  President 
deserves  commendation  not  more  for  doing  it  than  for  the 
way  in  which  he  did  it. 


The  first  week  of  the  World's  Fair  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  a  disappointment  all  around.  To  begin  with,  the  at- 
tendance has  been  very  light,  averaging  less  than  20,000 
a  day,  and  the  receipts  therefore  have  been  far  less  than 
was  expected.  This  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  the 
exhibits  are  not  complete  and  that  most  people  are  wait- 
ing for  the  show  to  get  well  under  way.  Chicago,  which 
has  made  such  elaborate  preparations  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  visitors  at  four  or  five  times  the  usual  charge  per 
day,  finds  itself  badly  left.  There  is  no  apparent  increase 
in  the  transient  population  of  the  city,  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  rooms  prepared  for  the  reception  of  visitors 
at  holiday  prices  are  empty  with  no  immediate  prospect  of 
engagement. 

At  the  fair  a  good  many  abuses  have  been  disclosed  and 
the  managers  have  been  dividing  their  time  between 
apologizing  for  their  own  shortcomings  and  punishing  the 
misdoings  of  subordinates.  For  example,  the  seating 
privilege  was  leased  to  a  company  which  provided  rolling 
chairs  at  75  cents  per  hour;  and  to  make  patronage  sure, 
every  kind  of  seat  except  these  chairs  was  removed. 
Those  who  brought  chairs  were  not  allowed  to  use  them 
and  in  one  notable  instance,  a  veteran  of  the  war  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  State  exhibits,  whose  legs  had  been 
shot  away  and  whose  only  means  of  locomotion  was  a 
chair  on  wheels  propelled  by  himself,  was  obliged  to 
choose  between  leaving  his  chair  outside  or  paying  75 
cents  per  hour  to  the  company  for  the  privilege  of  wheel- 
ing himself  about.  Of  course,  this  kind  of  petty  abuse 
could  not  stand.  There  was  immediate  complaint  and 
the  directors  have  placed  benches  at  convenient  situations 
about  the  grounds  Another  difficulty  arose  concerning 
the  advertising  privileges.  Theodore  Thomas,  the  leader 
of  the  orchestra,  and  Monsieur  somebody  with  a  foreign 
name,  it  seems  had  taken  contracts  to  advertise  a  certain 
manufacture  of  musical  instruments.  It  seems  that  these 
instruments  were  not  exhibited  on  the  grounds,  and  other 
manufacturers  who  had  gone  to  the  expense  of  making 
elaborate  displays,  protested  against  the  conspicuous  use 
of  instruments  made  by  those  who  had  gone  to  no  pains 
whatever,  excepting  to  bribe  the  musical  leaders.  The 
trouble  is  not  yet  settled,  but  it  looks  very  much  as  though 
Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  and  his  foreign  coadjutor  would 
have  to  go,  making  room  for  somebody  whose  business 
it  is  to  make  music  without  advertising  somebody's  partic- 
ular piano. 

The  charges  made  on  the  ground  for  food  are  outrageous. 
We  are  assured  by  one  correspondent  that  it  costs  three 
dollars  for  a  tenderloin  steak,  a  cup  of  coffee  and  plate  of 
fried  potatoes,  and  that  thirty-five  cents  is  the  lowest 
charge  for  the  slimest  kind  of  a  sandwich.  So  exorbitant 
are  the  rates,  in  fact,  that  people  generally  have  carried 
their  own  lunches  with  them,  and  at  mid-day  the  grounds 
present  the  appearance  of  a  park  picnic.  And  so  through- 
out the  whole  machinery  of  the  exposition  a  few  days 
of  practical  operation  have  developed  faults  ot  one  kind 
or  another.   It  is  dite  to  the  managers  to  say  that  they 


are  rapidly  reforming  matters,  though  it  will  be  appar 
impossible  for  them  to  bring  the  prices  of  food  dow, 
reasonable  figures.  The  original  trouble  lies  with  them- 
selves. It  seems  they  have  made  contracts  with  restaurant- 
keepers  by  which  the  association  is  to  be  paid  one-fourth 
of  the  gross  receipts,  and  under  this  arrangement  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  bring  prices  down  to  a  reasonable 
plane. 

The  question  of  Sunday  opening  is  still  agitating  the 
managers.  The  gates  were  closed  last  Sunday,  nobody 
being  admitted  except  employes  of  the  construction  de- 
partment and  the  guards.  A  State  Commissioner  who 
wanted  to  take  a  foreign  visitor  through  the  buildings  was 
denied  admission,  and  not  even  the  new8paper  men  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  gates.  It  is  evident  that  the  local 
managers  want  to  make  the  Sunday  closing  rule  as  oner- 
ous as  possible,  with  the  idea  of  breaking  it  down;  and 
there  is  really  little  doubt  that  they  will  succeed.  It  is 
expected  that  somebody  who  has  a  proprietary  interest  in 
the  exhibits  will  bring  suit  against  the  managers  under  a 
demand  for  admission  on  Sunday,  and  that  the  courts  will 
grant  it.  To  throw  the  doors  open  to  one  will  throw  them 
open  to  everybody,  and  thus  it  is  believed  that  a  result 
very  much  to  be  desired  by  the  managers  and  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  who  are  to  visit  the  fair  will  be 
accomplished  In  anticipation  of  a  big  crowd  and  of 
closed  gates  at  the  fair  grounds,  the  amusement  vendors 
at  Chicago  arranged  a  magnificent  programme  for  last 
Sunday.  Everything  in  the  way  of  entertainment,  good 
and  bad,  from  the  old-fashioned  hurdy-gurdy  dance  up  to 
Prof.  Swing's  lecture-room,  was  in  full  blast,  and  although 
there  were  few  visitors,  the  native  population  took  kindly 
to  the  lower  half  of  the  programme. 

The  Rural  departs  from  its  custom  of  dealing  only  with 
American  affairs  to  note  a  very  important  event  which 
during  the  past  week,  has  profoundly  stirred  the  European 
world.  It  is  the  defeat  in  the  German  parliament  of  a  bill 
proposed  by  the  Emperor  to  increase  the  already  enormous 
military  force  of  the  Empire.  The  proposition  was  to  add 
something  like  ten  million  to  the  present  swollen  military 
budget  and  to  make  military  service  incumbent  for  two 
years  upon  every  male  citizen  of  the  Empire.  The  meas- 
ure has  been  discussed  for  several  months,  and  its  defeat 
by  a  good  majority  is  a  notable  levolt  against  the  imperial 
authority  which  has  so  long  ruled  with  an  iron  hand.  The 
Emperor  dissolved  the  parliament  within  an  hour  after  the 
defeat  and  has  issued  writs  for  the  election  of  a  new  parlia- 
ment which  he  imagines  will  reverse  the  action  of  the 
body  just  dissolved.  On  Monday  of  this  week,  after  a 
military  review,  he  called  his  officers  about  him  and  in- 
formed them  that  he  hoped  for  a  favorable  vote  from  the 
parliament  soon  to  be  elected,  but  that  if  he  failed,  he 
should,  by  virtue  of  his  own  authority,  carry  out  his  mili- 
tary plans.  It  was  this  kind  of  folly  that  cost  Charles  I  of 
England  his  head,  and  which  drove  his  son  James  II  from 
his  throne  to  be  a  pensioner  and  a  pauper.  The  young 
German  Emperor  either  has  not  learned  the  lessons  of 
history  or  does  not  choose  to  heed  them.  His  persistent 
folly  is  perhaps  not  to  be  regretted,  since  it  will  mightily 
help  on  the  movement  for  widening  the  lines  of  civil  and 
personal  rights  in  central  Europe. 

Indiscbiminate  shipping  appears  to  have  been  one 
very  serious  trouble  in  bringing  about  the  present  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  the  orange  market.  Individual  con- 
signments have  been  made  to  Eastern  and  other  points 
without  regardjto  their  needs,  and  without  inquiry  as  to 
whether  or  not  stocks  of  fruit  there  were  large  or  small. 
The  remedy  is  a  strong  orange -growers'  union  and  a  central 
shipping  point,  or  several  shipping  points,  working  in 
harmony.  It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  to  create  an  ab- 
normal demand  for  oranges  by  starving  the  market,  but 
shipments  can  be  properly  and  legitimately  regulated. 

Thb  Butte  County  Horticultural  Society  has  taken  a 
practical  method  of  ascertaining  the  cost  of  fruit  produc- 
tion. At  its  last  meeting  it  passed  a  resolution  requesting 
each  member  to  bring  to  the  next  meeting  the  best  gen- 
eral report  of  the  expense  of  producing  a  pound  of  each 
kind  of  fruit.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  information 
sought  will  be  arrived  at  with  some  approach  to  exact- 
ness. At  least  it  will  be  found  what  is  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  the  various  localities  and  an  average  can  be 
made  from  the  different  results. 

The  orange-growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Duarte  and 
Monrovia,  Los  Angeles  county,  have  formed  an  associa- 
tion for  the  following  purposes  : 

To  market  our  fruit  as  if  grown  by  one  man. 

To  buy  needed  suppies  as  one  man. 

To  bring  about  the  selling  of  fruit  bearing  the  association 
brand,  f.  o.  b.,  at  shipping  point. 

To  make  consignments,  if  selling  f.  o.  b.  is  not  practicable,  to 
approved  firms,  who  are  located  where  the  fruit  is  to  be  sold. 

The  association  is  taking  the  right  method.  The  way  to 
co-operate  is  to  co-operate. 
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A  Reply  From  the  South. 

The  address  of  President  Cooper  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  in  which  he  criticised  the  action  of  certain 
horticulturists  and  horticultural  deputies  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  action  of  the  board  in  rescinding  the  deci- 
sion to  hold  the  next  fruit-growers  convention  at  Los  An- 
geles, have  brought  forth  a  response  from  the  association 
of  horticultural  commissioners  for  southern  California.  A 
meeting  was  held  at  Los  Angeles  last  Saturday.  Delegates 
were  present  from  all  portions  of  southern  California,  coni- 
prising  the  various  horticultural  commissioners  and  their 
deputies,  besides  a  number  of  fruit-growers.  The  whole 
action  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  during  the  past 
year  or  two  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  signed 
by  all  the  commissioners  present: 

Whereas,  The  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  Sin  Francisco,  held  on  April  28,  1893,  declared  that  the  defeat  of 
the  bill  in  the  last  legislature  appropriating  $10,000  to  further  the 
search  (or  predaceous  insect's  was  due  wholly  and  solely  to  the  peti- 
tion signed  by  700  fruit-growers  of  southern  California,  praying  that 
the  bill  be  so  amended  as  to  have  the  money  disbursed  for  the  object 
nam-d,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  University,  the  Governor,  or 
the  Division  of  Entomology  at  Washington;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  By  the  Association  of  Horticultural  Commissioners  of 
southern  California,  in  convention  assembled,  in  Los  Angeles,  May 
5,  1893,  that  the  fruit  growers  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  de- 
leat  ol  the  bill.  On  the  contrary,  they  indorsed  and  pleaded  for  its 
passage  on  the  following  grounds,  stated  in  the  petition: 

•'  Tnat  we  not  only  commend,  but  warmly  indorse  the  eflorts  made 
by  your  honorable  body  in  making  appropriations  from  time  to  time 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  expert  economic  entomologists  to  foreign 
countries  in  search  of  predaceous  and  parasitical  insects  to  feed  upon 
those  that  are  injurious  to  our  orchards  and  gardens,  and  that  we 
shall  appreciate  and  help  and  indorse  every  legitimate  effort  to  col- 
oniie  and  introduce  t>eneficial  insects  to  feed  upon  those  of  an  injuri- 
ous character. 

"  That  the  appropriation  of  $5000  made  by  your  honorable  body 
some  two  years  ago  for  this  purpose,  and  disbursed  through  the 
agency  of  the  Slate  Board  of  Horticulture,  has  not  only  been  barren 
of  results,  but  has  indirectly  proved  an  injury  rather  than  a  benefit. 
The  endeavors  of  the  State  Board  of  Horiiculture  to  import  preda- 
ceous insects  and  parasitical  insects  to  feed  upon  the  red  and  black 
scales  and  woolly  aphis  from  Australia  (not  the  natural  home  of  these 
insects)  resulted,  as  every  scientific  entomologist  predicted  it  would, 
in  failure.  Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  the  Stale  Board 
of  Horiiculture  indirectly  caused  reports  to  be  circulated  to  the  effect 
that  its  importation  of  predaceous  and  parasitical  insects  of  the  red 
and  black  scale  and  woolly  aphis  would  render  artificial  means  no 
longer  necessary  to  subjugate  these  pests. 

■■  That  in  view  of  these  facts  we,  your  petitioners,  are  fully  indors- 
ing the  bill  introduced  appropriating  a  sum  of  money  to  still  further 
continue  the  search  for  predaceous  and  parasitical  insects  in  foreign 
countries,  nevertheless  feel  constrained  to  protest  against  any  more 
moneys  being  turned  over  to,  or  expended  by  the  State  Bjard  of 
Horticulture." 

Whereas,  The  State  Board  further  alleges  that  the  fruit-growers 
and  horticultural  commissioners  have  falsely  and  maliciously  charged 
the  said  board  with  incompetency;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  charges  of  incompetency  made  against  the  board 
arc  borne  out  by  the  facts,  viz. :  The  natural  enemies  of  the  red  and 
black  scile  and  woolly  aphis  are  not  to  be  found  in  Australia,  a 
country  to  which  these  pests  are  not  native;  that  the  statements  made 
by  the  officers  of  the  board,  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  otherwise, 
that  these  parasitical  and  predaceous  insects  are  rendering  artificial 
means  unnecessary  in  that  country  are  false  in  every  particular;  that 
the  reports  issued  by  the  board  are  unreliable  and  their  contents 
"cribbed"  from  other  sources — practicing  a  species  of  literary  piracy 
— that  the  board  hast)een  guilty  of  attacking  persons  engaged  in  sim- 
ilar lines  of  investigation  on  false  grounds  and  for  purely  personal 
reasons;  that  the  statistical  reports  on  the  fruit  industry  are  unreliable 
and  misleading,  and  therefore  worthless.  For  evidence  of  these 
charges,  we  ask  the  reader  to  consult  its  reports,  while  for  proof  of  the 
statement  that  the  board  did  declare  "artificial  means  of  fighting  these 
scales  would  be  no  longer  necessery  after  they  had  tieen  established,'" 
to  the  report  of  Albert  Kofble  (indorsed  by  the  board)  and  to  the  state- 
ment of  President  Eil*ood  Cooper,  at  the  Sm  Jose  meeting,  both  of 
which  were  subsequently  expunged  from  the  minutes  of  this  meeting. 

Whereas.  The  Stale  Board  falsely  and  maliciously  gives  its  appro- 
bation and  indorsement  of  the  statement  that  the  defeat  of  the  bill  is 
due  to  the  protest  of  said  petitioners,  a  statement  false  in  every  par- 
ticular; therefore  be  it 

Resolved  That  the  facts  in  the  premises  show  that  when  the  bill 
was  amended  in  the  Assembly,  diverting  the  appropriation  to  the 
State  University,  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture  openly  declared  at  Sacramento  "that  unless  they  (the 
State  Board)  can  spend  the'money,  no  appropriation  shall  be  made. " 

Whereas,  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  charges  the  National 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  meddling  and  inteifering  with  our 
tff  >rt3  to  introduce  predaceous  and  parasitical  insects;  therefore,  be  it 
\\Resolved,  That  the  charges  made  by  the  State  Board  that  the 
National  Department  of  Agriculture  was  using  its  influence  against 
our  efforts  to  seek  relief  against  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests  are 
not  true.  Oa  th»  contrary,  the  fruit-growers  of  California  are  under 
obligations  to  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  and  particularly 
to  the  division  of  entomology,  and  deeply  regret  the  action  of  the 
State  Board  from  time  to  time  in  antagonizing  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  its  agents  stationed  in  this  State, 

Whereas.  The  State  Board  at  its  annual  meeting,  held  in  San 
Francisco,  April  28,  1893  did  rescind  the  action  taken  at  the  San 
Jose  convention,  designating  Los  Angeles  as  the  place  of  meeting 
(said  action  afterward  being  reconsidered  and  left  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  final  action;)  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  State  Board's  efforts  to  rescind  the  action  of  the 
S»n  J  ose  meeting  is  childish  and  puerile.  The  t>oard  cannot  so  act  in 
this  matter;  we  shall  insist  that  the  will  of  the  San  Joie  meeting  be 
complied  with. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  t>e  given  out  for  publication,  as 
giving  the  actual  facts  in  this  controversy;  and  that  fruit-growers  and 
horticultural  commissioners  shall  continue  to  exercise  their  duties,  and 
that  the  attention  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  is  respectfully 
called  to  section  3  of  the  Act  of  1881,  as  amended  in  1889,  regulating 
the  appointment  of  quarantine  guardians. 


State  Board  of  Trade. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of 
Trade,  in  this  city,  Tuesday,  Secretary  Lelong,  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  presented  a  summary  of  reports  re- 
ceived by  him  showing  that  the  general  fruit  crop  of  Cali- 
fornia for  this  year  will  be  very  good.  The  peach  crop  was 
reported  fair;  prunes,  apples  and  pears  good,  and  almonds 
medium.  A  general  shortness  in  apricots  was  noticed. 
The  reports  with  reference  to  grain  indicated  a  full  crop  in 
the  vicinity  of  Salinas  and  a  good  showing  in  San 
Joaquin  county,  but  the  Sacramento  valley  promised  but 
about  one-third  of  the  usual  crop. 

An  interesting  paper  upon  "  Sugar  Beet  Culture,"  from 
the  pen  of  Richard  Gird,  was  read,  in  which  it  was  urged 
that  legislation  was  needed  to  promote  this  industry.  Mr. 
Gird  contended  that  the  foreign  article  should  not  be  ad- 


mitted to  this  country  free  of  duty.  He  considered  the  soil 
and  climate  of  southern  California  peculiarly  adapted  to 
beet  growth,  and  suggested  that  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  California  be  invited  to  co-operate 
with  the  Board  of  Trade  and  interested  parties  in  promot- 
ing the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar. 

A  resolution  commending  Stanford  University  and  its 
faculty  for  making  horticulture  a  special  study  in  its  course, 
and  thereby  dignifying  it  by  giving  it  a  place  in  the  Uni- 
versity education  of  the  future,  at  the  same  time  materially 
aiding  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  State,  was 
adopted.   

Two  Dollars  a  Box  Too  Little. 

The  orange-grower  who  sold  his  coming  crop  for  $2  per 
box  last  December,  and  who  wrote  to  a  Pomona  paper  sug- 
gesting that  other  orange  men  want  too  much  when  they 
hold  out  for  $3  per  box  has  called  forth  a  reply  from 
another  grower,  who  says  in  part  : 

"I  maintain  that  if  the  fruit-growers  had  not  blundered 
this  year,  or,  if  they  had  been  united  on  one  course  of 
action  as  to  the  sale  of  their  crop,  the  splendid  prospects 
for  money-making  in  that  business  this  year  would  have 
been  fulfilled.  To  be  sure  they  had  a  cold,  freezing  winter 
in  the  East  and  our  long  rains  kept  us  from  marketing  our 
product  more  gradually,  and  the  Florida  and  Mediterranean 
crops  were  very  large  and  interfered  more  than  ever  before 
with  the  Caliiornia  orange  crop;  but  notwithstanding  all 
this  series  of  ill  luck,  if  there  had  been  a  union  of  action 
and  a  committee  having  charge  of  all  oranges  in  southern 
California,  we  would  have  had  the  stream  of  gold  coming 
this  way  that  we  expected.  I  have  studied  the  matter  and 
watched  the  fruit  market  careful  y  for  several  weeks,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  an  organization  among  all  the  orange- 
growers  from  Mexico  to  Tehachipi  is  only  what  we  want  to 
bring  us  good  prices  another  year. 

"A  copy  of  the  Chicago  Times  lies  before  me.  I  see  that 
Riverside  Navels  sell  on  the  streets  there  at  sixty  cents  a 
dozen.  A  brother  writes  me  from  Cleveland  that  Cali- 
fornia Navels  sell  there  in  the  wagons  and  stores  at  fifty- 
five  cents  a  dozen;  and  I  hear  from  Mr.  Owens,  recently 
from  Wisconsin,  that  he  saw  California  oranges  selling  at 
St  Paul  and  Minneapolis  at  seventy  cents  a  dozen.  This 
shows  pretty  clearly  to  me  that  the  fruit-growers  are  get- 
ting pretty  poor  picking,  and  the  eastern  men  and  the 
commission  men  are  making  enough  this  time  to  last  them 
through  a  decade.  At  the  price  our  fruit  retails  for  now 
in  the  East,  we  ought  to  have  not  less  than  $2.75  a  box. 

"The  $2-a-box  man  claims  that  his  smartness  led  him  to 
sell  at  $2  a  box.  It  was  his  luck  and  that  alone.  If  every 
one  goes  on  that  principle  next  year,  there  will  be  another 
boom  season  for  commission  men  and  bewailing  by  the 
growers.  An  organization  is  what  we  want.  It  is  folly  to 
blow  about  the  commission  men ;  they  are  improv- 
ing their  opportunities.  We  want  to  fix  it  so  that  they  will 
not  have  such  an  opportunity  again,  and  we  can  do  it  by 
united  action." 

Suggestion  to  World's  Fair  Visitors. 

To  THE  Editor: — Get  a  canteen  such  as  soldiers  use, 
have  it  covered  with  flannel,  then  covered  with  material  to 
match  or  harmonize  with  the  traveling  suit.  Each  mem- 
ber of  a  party  should  possess  one,  as  children  especially 
become  thirsty  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity  of  fluids.  Be- 
fore leaving  your  apartments  for  the  day's  sight-seeing,  fill 
the  canteen  with  whatever  seems  most  available,  such  as 
milk,  water,  lemonade,  tea,  etc.  It  may  prevent  serious  re- 
sults in  crowds  during  the  sultry  days.  Worn  like  a  field 
glass  with  a  strap  or  ribbon  to  suspend  it  over  the  shoulders 
it  would  be  out  of  the  way,  and  with  pretty  buckles,  or 
bows,  be  very  ornamental.  Every  loyal  Californian  will 
provide  plenty  of  lemons  before  leaving  home,  and  not  run 
the  risk  of  paying  as  much  for  one  dozen  in  Chicago  as  for 
a  whole  boxful  at  home. 

The  southern  California  people  have  gone  wild  over 
lemon  culture.  Like  all  industries  it  will  have  its  rise  and 
mishaps  then  settle  down  to  a  normal  condition.  Land 
considered  suitable  is  sometimes  sold  at  so  high  a  figure, 
or  rather  figures,  as  to  make  one  envy  the  parties  selling, 
and  yet  all  land  is  not  suitable  for  lemons  (or  other  citrus 
fruits)  that  is  planted  to  them.  I  can  stand  in  my  lemon 
grove  and  see  trees  that  may  never  be  a  success.  So 
much  depends  on  the  situation,  and  quality  of  the  soil. 
Look  before  you  leap,  or  at  least  before  you  plant  a  lemon 
tree,  where  something  else  might  have  been  a  grand  suc- 
cess. M.  M.  C. 

Santa  Barbara,  May  5,  1893. 

The  San  Jose  Floral  Fair. 

Public  interest  at  San  Jose  centered  around  two  objects 
last  week:  One  was  the  meeting  of  the  Santa  Clara  Fruit 
Exchange;  the  other  the  floral  fair,  beginning  Thursday 
night  and  ending  Saturday.  The  display  of  the  beautiful 
floral  products  of  Santa  Clara  valley  was  complete,  tasteful, 
and  even  gorgeous. 

Among  the  principal  features  of  the  show  were:  The 
"  New  Capitol,"  constructed  almost  entirely  of  white  roses 
without  and  red  roses  within;  a  pyramid,  12  feet  in  height, 
composed  entirely  of  calla  lilies,  of  which  700  were  used, 
and  which  were  donated  by  Miss  Ballou  and  arranged  by 
Mrs.  D.  C.  Vestal;  a  sparkling  fountain  in  the  center  of  the 
hall,  bordered  with  calla  lilies  and  illuminated  with  electric 
lights.  But  it  would  require  a  volume  to  adequately  de- 
scribe the  bewildering  array  of  blossoms,  arranged  in  num- 
berless unique  and  tasteful  designs  by  the  deft  hands  of  the 
fair  daughters  of  Santa  Clara  valley. 

A  bouquet  of  young  ladies  in  unique  costumes  was  one  of 
the  very  attractive  features  of  the  exhibition.  Indeed,  there 
are  many  young  men  in  San  Jose  ready  to  take  a  solemn 
oath  that  they  completely  eclipsed  all  other  exhibits.  A 
musical  programme  was  rendered  each  afternoon  and  even- 
ing. The  attendance  was  large  and  the  aflfair  altogether  a 
complete  success. 

The  fair  was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Santa  Clara 


Floral  .Society  and  was  their  first  annual  spring  exhibit 
The  officers  of  the  society  are:  Mrs.  H.  A.  Brainard, 
President;  Miss  M.  Pellott.  Vice-President;  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Dnnlop,  Secretary;  Mrs.  C.  D.  Wright;  Mrs.  D.  A.  Smith, 
Treasurer;  A.  C.  Block,  I.  A.  Wilcox  and  Captain  Dunn, 
Directors,  and  Colonel  A.  K.  Whitton,  Financier. 


To  SastalD  the  Tariff. 

To  THE  Editor: — After  reading  Congressman  Geary's 
talk  before  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  made  on  the 
28th  of  April,  requesting  the  members  to  provide  him  with 
some  facts  on  the  question  of  tariff  on  fruits,  grapes,  wines, 
wool,  etc.,  I  am  leii  to  ask  you,  should  you  think  it  politic, 
to  suggest  the  calling  of  a  convention  of  the  orchardists, 
vineyardists  and  wool-growers  to  meet  at  some  place,  say 
San  Francisco  or  San  Jose,  to  discuss  the  question  and  try 
to  assist  our  Congressmen  in  the  premises.  I  notice  Mr. 
Geary  says  whatever  is  done  must  be  before  September. 

Ukiah,  Cal.,  May  4.  1893.  R-  M.  McGarvev. 

We  understand  that  sucn  a  meeting  is  contemplated  for 
the  middle  of  July  so  far  as  the  fruit-growers  are  con- 
cerned.   The  woolmen  should  get  in  their  work  also. — Eds. 

Killed  the  Scale. 

Chas.  Ohavat  of  Butte  county  has  found  a  way  of  rid- 
ding his  orange  trees  of  the  brown  scale  in  a  novel  man- 
ner. He  mixed  water  and  sugar  together,  and  with  the 
mixture  washed  the  trunk  and  lower  limbs  of  a  tree.  He 
then  sprinkled  some  of  the  sugar  about  the  roots  of  the 
tree.  On  the  following  day  the  orange  tree  was  alive 
with  auts  climbing  the  trunk  and  running  among  the 
limbs,  and  before  they  quitted  it  the  last  of  the  brown 
BcaUs  had  been  devoured,  leaving  the  tree  as  clean  as  a 
newly  laundered  handkerchief.  His  success  has  led  him 
to  experiment  successfully  with  other  trees,  and  the  idea 
may  be  of  service  to  other  orchardista. 


Gleanings. 

The  way  to  co  operate  is  to  co-operate. 

A  saux)N  at  San  Jose  is  called  ''  The  Keeley." 

Biggs  wants  a  cannery.    Biggs'  want  should  be  supplied. 

San  Francisco  capitalists  have  taken  hold  of  the  Mokelumne 
irrigation  project,  and  work  is  to  tie  actively  prosecuted. 

The  Porterville  Horticultural  Society  has  decided  to  hold  its  second 
annual  citrus  fair  in  January  next,  and  appointed  A.  G.  .Scbuiz, 
George  McCalister  and  G.  W.  Lane  executive  committee. 

The  World's  Fair  season  for  California  fruits  opened 
Saturday  by  the  Earl  Fruit  Company  selling  the  first  consignment  of 
California  cherries  at  $10  per  box,  or  about  $1  per  pound. 

A  REAN  JAR  at  an  interior  town,  at  whose  contents  guesses  have 
been  made  during  the  past  six  months  by  six  thousand  d.fferent  per- 
sons, was  found  to  contain  4481;.  The  highest  guess  was  8,900,460; 
lowest,  116. 

Doc  Goodwin,  a  cowboy  at  Phoenix,  A.  T,,  lassoed  a  cougar  and 
managed  to  run  his  horse  on  one  Side  of  a  mesquite  tree  and  the  ani- 
mal on  the  other,  breaking  its  neck,  and  by  a  skillful  movement  hang- 
ing him  in  the  tree. 

Alex,  and  Ed.  Rawles,  sheepmen  of  Anderson  valley,  have, 
with  the  loss  of  two  dogs  and  seven  rounds  of  ammunition,  captured 
a  7a0'pound  bear  that  had  lived  on  the  fattest  of  the  valley's  mutton 
for  the  past  two  months. 

The  Riverside  Fruit  Exchange,  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  main- 
tenance of  the  prices  of  oranges  for  the  coming  seasons  and  the  mar- 
keting of  the  same,  has  been  fully  organized.  The  president  of  the 
corporation  is  banker  A.  H.  Napezger. 

Ripe  apricots  were  picked  at  Palm  Springs,  Saturday,  and  some 
shipments  were  made  to  D.  C.  Twogood  of  Riverside,  on  who:e  land 
they  were  grown.  This  is  remarkable,  owing  to  the  (act  that  it  is  very 
generally  conceded  that  the  season  is  at  least  two  weeks  backward. 

Some  one  writes  back  from  Chicago  urging  San  Diego  lemon 
growers  to  have  on  hand  a  good  supply  of  lemons  for  July  and  Au  - 
gust.    He  says  about  that  time  there  will  be  an  enormous  demand  fo  r 
lemons,  and  prices  will  be  high.    He  thinks  $10  a  box  will  be  easily 
obtained. 

"the  California  World's  Fair  Commissioners  last  Kridav  sent  four 
carloads  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  Chicago  by  fast  freight.  The  exhibits 
were  mostly  collected  in  San  Ma  eo  and  San  Francisco.  This  will 
be  about  the  last  consignment  of  exhibits  from  the  State  until  the 
shipment  of  renewals  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Frogs  have  commenced  their  serenades,  the  mellow  bugs  are  de- 
scribing circles,  hyperbolas  and  ell  pses  upjn  the  surface  ol  the  crystal 
ponds;  the  trees  are  budding;  the  whole  town  is  playing  marbles. 
Uncle  Smith  has  planted  his  taters;  Tom  has  written  some  poetry  to 
his  "  calici,"  asking  her  if  she  hasn't  a  lew  affections  for  him  in  the 
right  ventricle  of  her  heart;  the  prospective  fried  chicken  is  already 
scratching  in  the  grass,  and  spring  is  beginning  to  begin,  says  a  po- 
etic exchange. 

It  is  said  that  dancing  makes  girls' feet  large.  It  is  also  said  that 
ice  cream  produces  Ireckies.  Doctors  are  of  the  opinion  that  hang- 
ing on  the  front  gate  produces  rheumatism.  The  chewing  of  gum 
distorts  their  mouths.  Playing  the  piano  destroys  the  beauty  of  the 
hand,  and  washing  dishes  causes  chaps  to  come — to  propose.  So 
says  a  discouraged  exchange.  And  yet  lovers  sigh  and  sigh  and  s'gh 
and  sigh  at  the  leet  of  the  heroic  young  women  who  defy  big  pedals, 
freckles,  rheumatism,  distorted  mouths  and  roughened  hands.  We 
wouldn't  have  girls  different.    Heaven  bless  'em. 

The  gray-headed  old  man  soliloquiied  after  a  half-day's  work  at 
pruning  a  long-neglected  orchard:  "If  anybody  thinks  that  Adam 
had  a  soft  snap  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to 
trim  and  dress  the  garden  and  its  trees,  I  wish  he  would  try  what  I 
have  been  doing  all  this  forenoon,  sawing  off  the  large  Irmbs  that 
1  should  have  sawed  away  years  ago."  But  tne  old  man  (orgets.  as 
complainers  are  apt  to  do,  that  work  is  usually  easy  or  hard,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  timely  or  untimely,  suggests  the  Marysville  Demoeral.  In 
primeval  innocence  Adam  had  probably  a  fair  chance  10  t>egin  with 
his  work.  Whoever  takes  the  neglect  of  either  others  or  himself  to 
make  good  is  certain  to  earn  his  bread  and  fruit  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow. 

Miss  Carrie  Brewer  is  the  name  of  an  intrepid  young  lady  who 
teaches  school  at  Pine  Flat,  Fresno  county.  Having  finished  her 
week's  latrars  in  the  schoolroom,  recently,  she  decided  to  attend  a 
dance  in  Sanger,  eight  miles  away.  She  built  a  raft  to  float  in  the 
flume  there,  intending  to  ride  it  to  H-izelton's  ranch.  When  ready  to 
start,  she  discovered  that  the  water  had  been  drawn  off.  Some  of  the 
boys  had  learned  of  her  intended  trip  and  opened  the  waste-gale 
above,  thereby  perpetrating  a  mean  trick  on  the  little  lady.  But  Miss 
Brewer  was  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  a  dance  by  any  such  sharp  prac- 
tice, so  she  started  on  foot  toward  Sanger,  walking  over  the  narrow 
eight-inch  plank  on  the  side  of  the  flume.  In  the  meantime  the  boys 
had  repented  of  their  action  and  turned  the  water  into  the  flume 
again.  After  floating  six  miles  the  raft  overtook  the  young  lady,  who 
jumped  in  and  rode  to  Hazelton's  ranch,  where  a  Sanger  gentleman 
with  a  team  awaited  her  arrival,  and  she  atieni^ed  (he  dance  that 
evening. 
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be  fully  offset  by  the  gain  in  the  cheapened  freight  charge. 

The  annaal  report  of  President  Philo  Hersey  was  then 
read.    It  is  in  part  as  follows  : 

REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 
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and  as  it  is  essential  to  that  that  the  precise  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness be  known,  I  recommend  that  for  the  first  year  stockholders  mar- 
keting fruit  through  the  Exchange  be  given  their  option  of  the  four" 
following  methods,  the  arrangement  of  all  details  pertaining  thereto 
to  be  lelt  to  the  incoming  directors: 

ist.  To  bring  their  fiuit  to  the  warehouse,  have  it  graded,  in- 
spected, sacked,  or  processed  and  boxed,  receiving  therefor  trans  er- 
able  warehouse  receipts  which  they  can  dispose  of  as  they  please,  such 
fruit,  of  course,  to  be  charged  only  for  warehouse  expenses. 

2d.  If  they  then  desire  the  Exchinge  to  sell  their  fruit  as  a  sepa- 
rate lot  at  a  price  fixed  by  themselves,  or  which  they  may  agree  to 
accept,  the  Exchange  will  do  so  if  possible,  charging  therefor  the  cost 
of  selling  in  addition  to  warehouse  charges. 

3d.    If  they  prefer  that  the  Exchange  shall  sell  their  fruit  as  a 
separate  lot,  at  its  discretion,  getting  the  best  price  obtainable,  the 
Exchange  will  do  that,  charging  cost  of  selling  in  addition  to  ware-  ' 
house  charges. 

4lh.  If  they  shall  prefer  to  unite  with  others  in  the  sale  of  their 
fruit  in  such  a  manner  that  all  ent'-ring  the  pool  shall  receive  the  same 
price  for  similar  fruit,  they  may  deliver  their  fruit  to  the  Exchange  for 
sale  on  its  own  account,  and  all  fruit  so  committed  to  the  Exchange 
shall  be  sold  through  the  year  at  best  rates  attainable,  advances  to  be 
made  from  time  to  time  as  sales  from  such  pool  are  effected,  final 
settlement  being  made  when  the  season's  business  is  closed  out  when 
all  delivering  fruit  for  sale  on  this  plan  shall  receive  each  the  average 
price  obtained  for  the  year  for  fruit  of  the  respective  grades. 

Fruit  sold  by  the  Exchange,  but  not  passing  through  the  warehouse, 
to  be  charged  only  the  cost  of  selling  and  inspection. 

This  report  is  really  to  the  directors  of  the  Exchange, 
and  the  recomnnendations  will  be  acted  upon  by  them. 

Treas.  W.  H.  Wright  submitted  his  report,  showing  that 
receipts  from  stock  subscriptions  up  to  May  5th  were 
$2922.65;  expenditures,  $2582.95;  balance,  $339.70. 

These  proceedings  terminated  the  morning  season.  In 
the  afternoon,  the  first  business  announced  by  President 
Hersey  was  the  election  of  directors.  The  following  were 
chosen  to  serve  the  ensuing  year:  Col.  Philo  Hersey,  W. 
H.  Wright,  Edward  F.  Adams,  H.  W.  Gate,  J.  T.  Grant, 
Noah  G.  Rogers,  F.  M.  Righter,  James  E.  Gordan  and  E. 
L.  Dawson. 

COMPETING  FRUIT  DISTRICTS. 

Among  visitors  at  the  meeting  was  Prof.  Emory  E. 
Smith,  of  Stanford  University,  who  was  called  upon  by  the 
president,  and  delivered  a  brief  address  on  "  Co-operation 
and  Competing  Districts."  Prof.  Smith's  remarks  were 
timely  and  instructive.  Relative  to  competing  districts  he 
said  in  substance: 

Neither  American  nor  European  markets  are  standing  with  out- 
stretched hands  to  welcome  our  fruits.  A  market  is  simply  a  battle- 
ground of  trade  and  victory  is  to  the  strong,  the  shrewd  and  the 
patient. 

The  extent  of  territory  and  the  output  of  competing  districts  should 
not  alone  be  taken  into  consideration;  they  are  simply  the  starting 
points  for  investigation  and  lead  to  the  intricate  conditions  and  influ- 
ences existing  in  the  recognized  channels  of  trade. 

The  development  of  our  dried,  canned  and  green-ftuit  industries 
has  been  so  rapid  that  we  are  forced  to  look  not  only  to  undeveloped 
American  but  to  foreign  market:,  as  well  to  relieve  the  situation. 
When  it  comes  to  forcing  new  markets,  information  regarding  com- 
peting products  becomes  of  double  value.  In  dried  peaches,  apricots, 
nectarines  and  pears  California  has  practically  a  clear  field.  The 
southern  Atlantic,  middle  and  New  England  States  do  not  dry  these 
fruits  in  quantities,  and  it  is  improbable  that  they  will  ever  do  so. 
Both  Spam  and  Russia,  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  produce  some 
dried  apricots,  but  not  sufficient  to  cut  any  figure  in  trade.  Australia 
is  the  only  real  competitor,  and  some  very  fair  fruit  is  being  sent 
from  that  country  to  the  London  market. 

The  California  dried  peach  has  no  direct  competitor  in  foreign 
markets,  but  it  is  a  novelty  and  has  an  undetermined  future. 

For  dried  pears,  attractively  prepared  and  packed,  there  is  practi- 
cally no  competitor,  and  they  have  apparently  a  very  great  future. 

In  the  prune,  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  we  find 
an  altogether  different  state  of  affairs.  There  are  strong  European 
competing  districts,  which  possess  many  points  of  vantage,  not  the 
least  of  which  are  cheap  transportation  and  the  ability  to  make  cheap 
prices.  Germany,  while  not  a  great  exporter  of  prunes,  produces 
about  enough  for  home  consumption.  This  may  also  be  said  of  Aus- 
tralia, Hungary  and  other  central  European  countries. 

The  so-called  Turkish  prunes,  which  are  shipped  to  this  and  other 
countries  in  bulk,  and  come  in  competition  with  our  cheaper  grades 
of  prunes,  are  produced  over  a  considerable  area,  bordering  on  Asia 
Minor.  California's  real  competitor  in  the  prune  business  is  France. 
Here  the  industry  is  more  extensive  and  more  systematically  pursued 
than  in  the  other  countries  referred  to.  Agen,  a  handsome  city  liter- 
ally built  out  of  prunes,  is  the  center  of  the  producing  districts,  while 
the  bulk  of  the  packing  and  shipping  is  done  at  Bordeaux,  the  near- 
est seaport.  The  culture  of  the  prune  in  France  is  so  peculiar  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  acreage  in  trees. 

The  speaker  said  the  prunes  which  now  come  in  compe- 
tition with  those  of  this  State  are  mainly  from  trees  that 
were  planted  before  the  industry  in  this  State  had  assumed 
any  material  proportions,  and  that  the  production  of  prunes 
in  France  has  now  probably  reached  its  highest  point.  It 
would  either  remain  at  a  standstill  for  some  time  or  de- 
crease. 

SENATOR  BUCK  ON  CO  OPERATION. 

Much  interest  was  aroused  by  the  presence  of  ex-Senator 
Buck,  president  of  the  California  Fruit  Union,  who  had 
agreed  to  tell  the  fruit-growers  of  Santa  Clara  how  to  co- 
operate. And  he  did.  He  explained  the  workings  of  the 
Fruit  Union,  and  answered  many  questions  asked  by  indi- 
vidual fruitmen.    Said  Senator  Buck  in  part: 

There  are  three  methods  of  disposing  of  fruit.  First,  you  sell  it  to 
the  canneries,  which  have  done  much  for  the  support  of  the  fruit  in  • 
dustry  of  this  State.  They  will  nearly  always  give  you  a  fair  price, 
and  you  are  sure  of  your  money.  Another  means  is  drying  the  fruit, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  last  resource.  Between  these  two  comes 
the  method  of  shipping  the  green  Iruit.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  ship- 
ping is  the  best.  Shipping  on  consignment  is  extremely  hazardous, 
and  many,  many  times  more  money  would  have  been  made  by  selling 
to  the  local  buyers.  In  shipping  fruit  you  must  consider  th.it  work 
that  is  done  for  nothing  is  not  always  the  best  work.  Some  may 
come  to  you  and  cffer  to  take  your  fruit  on  less  commission,  but  it  is 
better  to  pay  a  little  more  commission  and  have  your  product  handled 
by  a  strong  and  responsible  agency  which  stands  behind  the  sales 
and  forces  the  market.  The  net  returns  will  probably  be  much 
larger.  Then  again  always  send  your  fruit  through  an  agency.  It 
not  it  comes  in  competition  with  itself.  I  saw  four  carloads  of  cher 
ries  sold  in  Chicago,  and  if  one  agency  had  handled  all  they  would 
have  brought  $4000  more  than  they  did.  Our  cherries  have  practi- 
cally no  competition  and  large  prices  can  always  be  secured  for  them 
if  they  reach  the  market  in  good  condition. 

In  regard  to  the  associations  at  Vacaville,  Senator  Buck 
said: 

They  are  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  and  have  a  man- 
ager who  solicits,  obtains  and  picks  the  fruit.  The  association 
charges  from  to  a  cents  per  box  for  loading  and  also  furnishes  lis 
members  with  t>ox-lumber  at  the  same  prices  charged  elsewhere  an4 
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Five  hundred  fruit-growers  of  Santa  Clara  valley  have 
decided  to  co-operate.  Two  local  organizations  whose 
pretentions  were  humble  and  whose  territory  was  limited, 
furnished  them  an  object  lesson  of  the  benefits  of  organiza- 
tion. These  associations  included  the  fruit-growers  of  two 
communities  who  pooled  their  issues,  sought  a  common 
market  by  united  methods  and  realized  prices  for  their 
products  that  were  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent  greater 
than  some  individual  growers  received.  Their  achieve- 
ments were  a  substantial  illustration  of  the  advantages  of 
association.  Results  were  tangible,  because  they  were  in 
the  shape  of  hard  cash;  and  a  considerable  fraction  of  their 
hard  cash  represented  profits  arising  solely  from  intelligent 
marketing  of  fruit.  There  was  no  disputing  results.  Its 
voice  was  heard  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Santa  Clara  valley,  and  it  caused  a  general  awakening 
among  all  fruit  men  who  have  cast  their  lot  in  that  favored 
section.  In  other  words,  the  Campbell  and  Westside  as- 
sociations bad  reduced  the  theory  of  co-operation  to  a  prac- 
tical demonstration.  They  furnished  the  spark  which  set 
all  Santa  Clara  valley  aflame  with  a  desire  to  unite  and  to 
attempt  to  do  for  all  the  producers  of  a  large  and  important 
section  what  had  been  accomplished  locally.  If  ten  can  join 
together  and  benefit  themselves  why  cannot  one  hundred  ? 
they  asked.  If  one  hundred,  why  not  one  thousand  .''  They 
propose  to  answer  their  own  question  the  coming  season. 

The  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange,  embracing  in  its  de- 
sign association  of  all  fruit-growers  of  Santa  Clara  valley, 
was  organized  last  year,  but  up  to  this  time  it  has  accom- 
plished little  or  nothing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  interest  was 
apathetic  and  perfunctory.  Most  fruitgrowers  were 
dubious  of  success,  and  their  action  corresponded  with  their 
conviction.  They  stayed  out  and  did  not  help  by  subscrip- 
tion or  otherwise.  Some  joined  to  co-operate,  others 
merely  to  see  others  co-operate.  There  was  a  fine  pros- 
pect that  the  exchange  would  never  pass  beyond  the  stage 
of  preliminary  organization,  election  of  officers  and  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  do  what,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it 
could  not  do  without  union  of  interest,  action  and  senti- 
ment. But  fortunately  the  men  who  had  been  active  in  the 
organization  were  courageous  and  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  soundness  and  practicability  of  their  scheme.  Two  of 
its  most  active  supporters  were  Col.  Philo  Hersey  of  the 
Westside  Association  and  F.  M.  Righter  of  the  Campbell 
Fruit-Growers'  Union.  These  gentlemen  were  largely  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  the  complete  success  of  the 
mission  of  these  unions,  so,  when  they  sought  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  larger  organization  they  had  well-attested 
examples  for  reference.  Mr.  E.  F.  Adams  was  also  a 
leading  spirit  in  the  agitation  and  has  in  fact  been  actively 
and  exclusively  employed  in  that  work  since  last  Novem- 
ber. He  was  made  manager  by  the  directors.  He  showed 
himself  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  Others  helped. 
The  movement  became  general.  Co-operation  was  a 
favorite  topic  of  conversation  among  the  fruit  growers  of 
Santa  Clara.  Colonel  Hersey  drove  his  team  and  himself 
something  like  800  miles  in  performance  of  missionary 
work.  "Though  to  be  sure,"  he  says,  "that's  only  a  trifle, 
considering  the  importance  of  the  matter."  It  was  only  a 
trifle  in  comparison  with  distance  to  be  traversed  to  see  all 
the  growers  of  Santa  Clara,  for  they  number  something  like 
1500.  But  trifles  help  out.  Drops  of  water  of  speech  and 
precept  wear  away  the  stone  of  indifference.  As  a  result 
of  all  this  discussion  and  advertisement  when  the  notice  of 
the  annual  stockholders'  meeting  was  published,  and  all  the 
fruit-growers  of  the  county  were  invited  to  attend,  whether 
memtjers  of  the  exchange  or  not,  conditions  were  favorable 
for  a  united  movement  by  fruit  men;  and  all  roads  in  Santa 
Clara  county  last  Saturday  led  to  San  Jcse. 

The  hall  of  the  Young  Mens'  Christian  Association  had 
been  engaged  for  the  meeting  ;  but  it  was  found  inade- 
quate for  the  crowd  and  it  was  necessary,  after  the  morning 
session,  to  move  to  the  Baptist  Tabernacle,  which  offered 
much  more  room  ;  but  even  then  there  were  few  vacant 
chairs.  The  attendance  was  at  least  500,  perhaps  more, 
among  whom  were  many  ladies,  and  they  represented  in 
the  highest  sense  the  intelligence,  experience  and  unanimity 
of  sentiment  of  the  1500  fruit-growers  of  Santa  Clara 
Valley. 

The  morning  session  was  to  begin  at  10  o'clock,  but,  like 
all  great  bodies  the  convention  moved  slowly  and  did  not 
get  to  work  until  sometime  later.  The  secretary  was  mean- 
while busy  receiving  stock  subscriptions  from  new  and  dues 
from  old  members  of  the  exchange.  Of  course  the  session 
was  strictly  one  of  stockholders,  but  outsiders  had  been  in- 
vited to  take  part  in  discussions  and  they  responded  in  a 
very  prompt  and  gratifying  manner.  A  roll-call  showed 
300  out  of  a  total  of  360  stockholders  present  in  person  or 
by  proxy.  Preliminary  to  regular  business,  [ohn  Mark- 
ley,  resident  secretary  of  the  World's  Fair  Commission  ad- 
dressed the  convention,  outlining  the  plans  of  the  commis- 
sion with  reference  to  exhibits  of  fresh  California  fruits  in 
turn  and  in  season  at  the  Chicago  fair.  The  plans  of  the 
commission  have  already  been  described  in  these  columns. 
Secretary  Markley  invited  the  co-operation  of  the  Santa 
Clara  fruit-growers,  assuring  ttem  that  their  fruits,  after 
display  at  the  fair,  would  be  sold  for  the  best  market  prices 
for  fruits  not  in  firm  condition,  as  of  course,  the  exhibits 
would  become  soft  after  a  few  days  ;  but  t  le  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  granted  a  concession  of 
about  $i2o  per  car  on  fruits  shipped  to  Chicago  for  this 
purpose  ;  and  he  thought  the  loss  (if  any)  in  the  sales  would 


Owing  to  the  want  of  time  preparations  could  not  be  made  for 
business  in  1892.  About  $5000  of  stock  subscribed  had  been  made 
as  early  as  June,  when  it  was  thought  best  to  delay  till  the  close  of 
the  season.  In  November  the  work  was  again  taken  up  and  we  have 
to-day  a  stock  subscription  of  1629  shares,  amounting  to  $16,290, 
divided  among  360  holders,  averaging  $45  each.  Assured  of  sufficient 
means  to  begin  preparation  for  business,  your  directors  made  a  con- 
tract for  a  lot  of  land  containing  five  acres  at  the  northwest  angle  of 
.Sunol  and  San  Salvador  streets,  a  few  blocks  south  of  the  narrow 
gauge  depot.  By  arrangement  with  the  railroad  company  the  lot  is 
inclosed  in  the  yard  limits  and  a  switch  will  bs  put  in  convening 
buildings  on  either  side  of  the  track.  The  cost  price  of  the  land  is 
$S57S>  of  which  $1275  was  paid  at  the  time  of  the  contract  and  the 
balance  of  $4500  will  be  due  on  the  isth  of  this  month.  To  meet  this 
obligation  there  will  be  a  call  for  the  remaining  75  per  cent  of  the 
stock.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that  everyone  who  can,  even  by  the 
most  self-sacrificing  eff  jrt,  will  meet  this  call  at  onie.  Your  Presi- 
det.  feeling  keenly  the  necessity  of  ready  response,  will  here  and  now 
set  the  example,  and  he  has  the  pleasure  as  well  as  the  honor  of  being 
the  largest  individual  subscriber.  [President  Hersey  here  turned  over 
to  the  Treasurer  $187,50  cash  in  payment  of  balance  due  on  his  stock,] 
As  this  is  an  institu'ion  of  your  own,  organized  solely  to  serve  your 
interests,  you  should  feel  the  necessity  of  and  see  the  propriety  of 
prompt  act'on,  that  all  expenses  and  delay  of  collection  may  be 
avoided.  Work  on  a  warehouse  must  immediately  begin,  incurring 
an  expenditure  from  $7000  to  $9000,  according  to  the  kind  of  material 
used.  Your  management,  whoever  it  may  be,  must  not  be  crippled 
or  delayed  by  the  want  of  subscribed  funds  upon  which  they  rely  to 
push  forward  the  work. 

Philo  Hersey,  President  F.  E.  S.  C.  C. 
MANAGER  ADaMS'  REPORT. 

Manager  Adams  also  submitted  his  report.  It  was  very 
complete  and  explained  in  detail  the  method  of  work  by 
the  manager  in  securing  subscriptions  of  stock.  The  total 
expense  was  $1023.95— nearly  all  of  which  expense,  said 
the  manager,  might  have  been  avoided  if  at  the  early  meet- 
ings all  who  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  co-operation 
had  handed  in  their  names  for  a  reasonable  amount  of 
stock,  or  sent  by  mail  a  response  to  the  circulars  forwarded 
them.    Among  other  things  the  manager  said: 

In  the  first  place  there  is  much  confusion  in  the  minds  of  orchardists 
about  the  term  "market  price."  We  have,  on  this  coast,  during  the 
buying  season,  absolutely  no  stable  market  price  for  dried  fruit  from 
first  hands.  All  who  have  any  extended  knowledge  of  the  business 
know  that  fruit  is  constantly  bought  on  all  sorts  of  prices,  and  that 
the  seller,  when  selling,  almost  never  knows  whether  he  is  receiving 
what  the  existing  conditions  of  the  Eastern  market  warrant  or  not. 
For  example,  last  fall  I  sold  my  prunes  for  a  certain  price;  while 
standing  with  my  check  in  my  hand  I  saw  a  larger  crop  of  better 
prunes  sold  for  a  cent  per  pound  less,  and  neither  of  us  sellers  knew 
anything  about  the  current  price  of  the  same  goods  in  Eistern  mar- 
kets that  day.  With  nine-tenths  of  us  it  is.  within  certain  limits,  but 
little  more  than  a  blind  guess  whether  to  sell  or  not;  generally  the 
need  o(  money  settles  it. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  market  price  of  dried  fruit  at  any  time  is 
the  weekly  published  lists  of  Eastern  jobbing  grocers,  which  state  the 
prices  at  which  they  sell  to  the  retail  trade,  and  which  are  usually 
subject  to  shading  to  large  buyers  in  best  credit.  For  example  on  the 
first  of  March  of  this  year,  six  catalogues  of  Eastern  jobbers,  taken  at 
random,  showed  an  average  of  $12.20  per  hundred  for  the  four  sizes 
of  California  prunes  in  sacks;  deduc  ing  $1.40  for  overland  freight, 
leaves  $10,80.  If  we  assume  83  cents  per  hundred  as  the  average 
jobber's  profit,  the  equivalent  price  at  San  Jose  was  10  cents,  and 
whatever  less  the  grower  received  on  that  day  was  what  he  paid  in 
some  form  for  marketing;  the  local  market  reports  of  about  the  same 
date  quoted  the  four  sizes  of  prunes  at  9^,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
small  lots  could  n'-.t  be  sold  at  that  price  net;  assuming  that 
they  could,  and  that  the  jobbing  profit  was  as  stated  the  grower  paid 
7Ji  per  cent  for  selling. 

Now  It  must  be  understood  that  I  do  not  quote  these  rates  as  giving 
exact  results,  but  only  as  showing  the  methods  of  computing.  There 
will  always  be  fluctuations  and  inequalities  in  market  rales  which  are 
hard  to  explain,  but  a  few  years  experience  will  enable  us  to  under- 
stand many  things  which  I  for  one,  at  any  rate,  do  not  understand 
now;  but  in  general  it  will  be  true,  ihat  deducting  freight,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  average  net  price  paid  by  Eastern  jobbers,  and  the 
average  net  price  received  by  orchardists  here,  will  be  the  expense  of 
markeiing  our  crop;  I  have  made  considerable  efforts  to  collect  facts 
which  would  warrant  an  estimate  of  what  it  costs  us  by  present 
methods,  to  get  out  crop  sold  to  the  jobbing  grocers;  in  my  opinion  it 
is  more  than  15  per  cent,  but  I  have  no  figures  to  back  it  up;  in  a  year 
or  two  we  shall  know  more;  but  it  is  now  plain  that  those  who  last 
year  sold  green  prunes  for  $45  per  ton,  gave  about  one-hall  their  crop 
lor  drying  and  marketing,  and  those  who  got  $60  gave  one-third  their 
crop;  and  when  we  foot  all  these  things  up,  and  average  all  the  in- 
equ  lities,  I  do  not  believe  that  an  average  of  15  per  cent  for  market- 
ing will  pay  the  bill. 

Now  if  there  is  one  thing  in  this  world  more  plain  than  another,  it 
is  that  we  can  sell  our  crop  at  a  smaller  expense  that  that;  and  if 
there  is  another  thing  even  plainer,  it  is  that  we  need  the  extra  money. 
And  we  must  remember  that  an  average  of  15  per  cent  for  marketing 
means  that  while  some  got  every  dollar  there  was  honestly  in  their 
crops  for  themselves,  and  possibly  more,  a  great  many  others  paid 
very  much  more  than  15  per  cent  for  selling,  for  by  as  much  as  one 
man  gets  more  than  the  average,  by  so  much  does  some  one  else  get 
less. 

I  desire  to  make  the  following  recommendations: 

The  sum  expended  in  organization  is  just  so  much  money  taken 
from  our  capital  stock,  upon  which  we  must  pay  interest  forever,  and 
yet  which  is  not  in  our  treasury  for  use.  I  am  desirous  of  seeing  this 
sum  restored  to  the  capital  stock,  that  every  dollar  of  the  stock  may 
represent  necessary  property  bought  and  paid  for,  or  cash  in  the 
treasury.  This  sum,  however,  cannot  be  restored  to  the  capital  from 
the  proceeds  of  fruit  sales,  for  all  money  received  from  that  source, 
less  expenses  of  selling,  belongs  to  the  owners  of  the  Iruit.  For  the 
purpose  therefore  of  gradually  restoring  this  sum  to  our  capital,  I 
recommend 

1st.  That  all  expense  on  account  of  capital  stock  cease  from  the 
date  of  the  annual  meeting. 

2d.  That  on  and  after  July  ist  the  price  of  shares  sold  by  the 
corporation  be  fixed  at  $11,  the  par  value,  of  course,  remaining  at  $10 
as  now. 

3d.  That  a  suitable  fee  be  charged  for  transfer  of  stock,  upon  the 
books,  to  persons  not  stockholders  on  the  first  of  July  next. 

4tb.  That  the  premiums  and  transfer  fees  so  accruing  shall  be 
turned  in  to  the  capital  stock,  and  that  these  charges  continue  until 
the  total  sum  taken  for  expenses  from  the  capital  stock  be  returned 
thereto. 

To  the  end.  also,  that  no  one  who  puts  money  in  our  enterprise  be 
compelled  to  keep  it  there  against  his  will,  I  recommend  that  the  di- 
rectors be  authorized  to  repay,  at  any  time,  to  any  holder  of  our 
stock,  the  proportion  of  its  par  value  paid  in,  with  accrued  interest 
thereon,  and  to  thereupon  cancel  such  stock  or  re-issue  the  same  as 
seems  best. 

I  also  recommend  that  our  fiscal  year  begin  and  end  on  the  ist  of 
May  in  each  year,  and  that  interest  on  paid-up  stock  begin  to  run 
from  May  i,  1893. 

As  it  is  important  that  we  at  once  get  sufficient  pledges  of  fruit  :o 
handle,  to  warrant  proper  and  vigorous  preparations  for  marketing, 
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at  a  profit  to  the  association.  I  do  not  know  of  any  of  them  that  do 
not  pay  dividends.  The  Florin  association  handles  strawberries  as 
well  as  other  fruits. 

The  CaUfornia  Fruit  Union  was  formed  in  1885  and  has  many 
members  in  this  county.  It  has  agents  in  all  the  large  cities,  and  not 
a  dollar  has  ever  been  lost  to  the  grower  through  the  failure  of  any  of 
its  agents. 

Asked  if  it  would  pay  to  ship  fruit  from  San  Jose  to  Sac- 
ramento and  there  leave  it  included  in  carload  lots  for  the 
East,  Senator  Buck  replied  in  the  negative.  He  said  the 
trip  from  here  to  Sacramento  would  damage  the  fruit  more 
than  the  trip  from  here  to  New  York  in  a  carefully  packed 
carload. 

And  a  very  instructive,  interesting  and  profitable  session 
of  fruit  growers  came  to  an  end. 


^Horticulture. 


Cost  and  Prodnct  of  Orchard  and  Vineyard. 


Figures  by  Practical  Growers. 

The  Sacramento  Record  Union  has  been  making  an 
effort  to  secure  from  the  most  reliable  sources  facts  regard- 
ing the  cost  of  planting  and  cultivating  orchards  and  vine- 
yards, especially  with  reference  to  instructing  intending 
purchasers  of  fruit  lands  in  California.  Men  sometimes 
oflTer  to  sell  land  and  take  so  much  money  for  planting  an 
orchard.  The  value  of  such  ofTsrs  may  be  judged  from  the 
data  herewith  presented. 

The  following  letters  from  Leonard  Coates,  Charles  W. 
Reed,  Frank  H.  Buck,  John  Bidwell  and  A.  T.  Hatch,  will 
be  found  exceedingly  interesting  to  those  intending  to  pur- 
chase fruit  lands  and  plant  orchards  and  vineyards.  The 
gentlemen  named  are  among  the  most  successful  fruit- 
growers in  the  State,  and  all  of  them  well  known. 

GExNERAL  JOH.N  BIDWELL, 

Of  Chico,  who  has  an  orchard  of  1500  acres,  has  been 
a  successful  orchardist  and  a  careful  observer,  writes, 
under  date  of  April  14th,  as  follows: 

Your  favor  of  the  6th  inst.,  asking  certain  information  in 
regard  to  the  cost  of  vineyards  and  orchards,  was  duly  re- 
ceived. 

In  relation  to  your  query  as  to  the  average  present  price 
of  wine  grapes,  and  the  present  and  prospective  profit  of 
the  business  in  case  a  man  makes  his  own  wine,  I  will  say 
that  I  am  unable  to  give  you  any  information  on  that  sub- 
ject, as  I  do  not  raise  any  wine  grapes,  nor  have  I  made 
any  wine  for  25  years. 

As  to  the  cost  of  planting  and  caring  for  an  orchard,  I 
give  you  the  following  data,  showing  the  actual  expense  of 
planting  and  caring  for  an  orchard  of  French  prunes  up  to 
and  including  the  fourth  year. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Per  Acre. 

Plowing  and  preparing  the  ground  for  planting  (plowing  ao 

inches  deep)   S  3  10 

Cultivating  and  miscellaneous  expenses   3  05 

Labor  (pUnting  trees)   245 

Cost  ol  trees,  a8  feet  apart,  at  10  cents   6  40 

Toul  $15  CO 

SECOND  VBAR. 

Pruning  $  40 

Cultivating   4  00 

Replanting  dead  trees   25 

Total  $  4  6s 

THIRD  VBAR. 

Pruning  $  t  25 

Culiivaiing   4  75 

Spraying  and  spray  wash   30 

Replanting  dead  trees   25 

Miscellaneous  expenses   50 

Total  $  7  OS 

FOURTH  YBAR. 

Pruning  $  i  95 

Cultivating   4  60 

Sarnying  and  spray  wash   7S 

Replanting  dead  trees   25 

Miscellaneous  expenses   So 

Total  $  8  05 

Total  for  four  years  $34  75 

In  this  statement  you  will  notice  that  the  trees  are  planted 
28  feet  apart.  This  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  dis- 
tance they  are  planted  in  many  places,  and  the  number 
and  cost  of  trees  per  acre  would  of  course  depend  upon  the 
distance  they  were  planted  apait. 

While  the  above  statement  of  expense  applies  only  to  a 
prune  orchard,  yet,  in  a  general  way,  the  same  figures 
would  be  applicable  to  any  other  kind  of  fruit,  except  in  the 
matter  of  pruning,  in  which,  after  the  second  year,  the  cost 
of  pruning  with  peaches  and  apricots  would  be  considerably 
in  excess,  in  fact,  fully  double  the  cost  of  the  same  opera- 
tion with  French  prunes.  You  will  of  course  understand 
that  in  the  matter  of  pruning  with  peaches  and  apricots  the 
cost  would  increase  each  year  until  the  trees  bad  reached 
the  age  of  six  or  seven  years.  In  the  case  of  French 
prunes,  however,  we  do  little  or  no  pruning  after  they  are 
four  years  old,  except  to  cut  out  dead  wood  or  interfering 
limbs,  and  therefore  that  element  of  cost  would  be  largely 
obliterated  in  considering  the  future  expense  of  caring  for  a 
prune  orchard.  The  same  rule  as  to  pruning  would  also 
apply  to  almonds,    Very  truly  yours,     John  Bidwell, 

C.  W.  REED, 

Of  Sacramento,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  fruit-raising  in  the 
State,  and  a  man  of  broad  judgment,  writes,  under  date  of 
April  8th,  as  follows: 

Your  favor  of  the  6th  inst.  duly  received.  It  Is  very 
difficult  to  give  you  correct  information  in  regard  to  the 
cost  of  planting  and  growing  an  orchard  or  vineyard,  so 


much  depends  on  the  character  of  the  land  and  the  intelli- 
gence with  which  the  labor  is  managed.  I  think  there  is 
one-half  diflference  in  the  expense  that  is  incurred  with 
different  men,  in  planting  and  growing  an  orchard  or  vine 
yard  into  bearing,  and  almost  that  difference  in  results 
obtained,  partly  by  not  knowing  what  trees  are  suitable  to 
the  soil  they  are  grown  in,  and  largely  by  not  knowing  how 
to  grow  or  prune  the  trees  and  vines  to  get  the  best 
results. 

Now,  I  will  assume  that  in  planting  a  vineyard  you  have 
first-class  land,  ready  for  the  plow,  and  are  planting  at 
least  100  acres.    It  will  cost  as  follows: 

Per  Acre. 

For  Plowing  $  '  5° 

Rooted  vines,  10x10,  430,  at  $15  per  M   6  45 

Harrowing  and  marking  before  planting   2  00 

Planting  with  plows   3  0° 

Cultivation,  first  year   5  °° 

Cultivation  and  pruning,  second  year   8  00 

Cultivation  and  pruning,  third  year  r   10  00 

Total  $35  95 

With  a  reasonable  chance  for  a  crop  worth  $20  per  acre,  if 
they  are  Tokay  grapes,  well  colored,  or  if  wine  grapes,  $7 
to  $10  the  third  year.  The  fourth  year  a  vineyard  should 
yield  from  two  to  four  tons,  if  conditions  are  favorable. 
Wine  grapes  are  worth  generally  from  $12  to  $15  per  ton. 
Table  grapes  from  $25  to  $40  per  ton. 

I  have  but  little  knowledge  of  the  wine  business,  and  am 
not  competent  to  give  you  any  information  in  regard  to 
profits  of  that  business.  The  yield  of  juice  of  different 
varieties,  and  the  endless  expense  of  handling  wine  can 
only  be  estimated  by  wine  producers. 

In  regard  to  planting  an  orchard  of  pear,  prune,  peach, 
etc.,  the  expense  will  vary  but  little,  and  only  on  the  cost 
of  trees  and  difference  in  the  time  they  come  into  bearing. 
For  an  orchard  of  100  acres  it  will  cost  as  follows; 

Per  Acre. 

Plowing,  harrowing  and  marking  S  3  5'' 

Planting  with  plows   a  5° 

Price  or  value  of  trees     15  °° 

Cultivating  and  pruning,  first  year   S  00 

Cultivating  and  pruning,  second  year   8  00 

Cultivating  and  pruning,  third  year   10  00 

Cultivating  and  pruning,  fourth  year   11  00 

Total  $55  00 

Pears  and  prunes  should,  with  favorable  conditions,  pro- 
duce enough  to  pay  expenses  the  fourth  year.  Peaches 
often  produce  $100  to  $1,50  per  acre  the  fourth  year. 
Prunes  and  pears  will  not  be  in  as  good  bearing  condition 
before  the  sixth  year  as  peaches  are  the  fourth  year. 

These  estimates  are  based  upon  my  experience,  and 
apply  to  first  class  land  and  with  experienced  labor  for  this 
business,  and  I  only  approximate  as  near  as  possible  the 
expenses,  with  a  margin  that  I  think  will  cover  everything 
in  the  aggregate.    Yours  truly,  C.  W.  Reed. 

LEONARD  COATES, 

Of  Napa,  who  has  been  a  very  successful  nurseryman  and 
has  made  fruit-raising  a  study,  which  has  made  it  with  him 
a  profession,  writes,  under  date  of  April  i7tb,  as  follows: 

I  would  estimate  the  cost  of  raising  a  vineyard  as  follows 
(exclusive  of  the  price  of  land): 

Per  Acre. 

Plowing  and  subsoiling  $  3  50 

Leveling  and  marking  off   2  00 

Cuttings,  and  planting   3  00 

Cultivating  four  times  and  hoeing   4  00 

First  year  $12  50 

Cultivating,  including  replanting,  second  year  $  7  so 

Cultivating,  including  pruning,  third  year   7  00 

Cultivating,  including  pruning  and  staking,  fourth  year   10  00 

A  light  crop  may  be  expected  the  fourth  year,  which  may 
pay  cost  of  cultivating. 

If  rooted  cuttings  are  used,  the  expense  the  first  year  will 
be  increased  $6  per  acre,  but  a  crop  would  then  be  had  the 
third  year.  If  a  vineyard  of  "resistant  stock"  is  desired 
(and  there  should  be  no  "  if  "  about  it),  the  cost  would  be 
increased  as  follows: 

Per  Acre. 

First  year,  rooted  cuttings,  Riparia,  additional  $7  00 

Second  year,  grafting  all  that  are  fit,  including  cost  of  grafts  and 

material   S  00 

Second  year,  suckering,  etc     so 

Third  year,  grafting,  suckering,  etc   4  00 

Fourth  year,  grafting,  suckering,  etc   t  00 

The  actual  value  of  the  property  at  this  time,  however,  is 
infinitely  greater  than  in  the  first  instance — there  is  practi- 
cally no  comparison. 

These  estimates  are  on  the  basis  of,  first,  ordinarily  good 
vineyard  land,  and,  second,  the  use  of  well-tested  varieties, 
such  as  Zinfandel,  Cbasselas,  etc.,  and  for  wine  purposes 
only. 

In  the  case  of  raisins,  the  Muscat  and  Sultana  being  the 
staples,  while  the  cost  will  be  about  the  same  in  localities 
where  they  are  usually  planted,  the  hot  climate  will  cause 
them  to  yield  a  paying  crop  sooner. 

With  the  finer  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  the  cost  of  cut- 
tings or  plants  is  greater,  and  the  average  yield  less.  Still 
the  intrinsic  value  per  ton  is  so  much  greater  that  they  will 
pay  better,  when  the  business  is  conducted  in  a  proper 
manner,  on  which  I  would  remark  briefly  in  conclusion. 

In  the  case  of  table  grapes  the  profit  at  present  is  great- 
est, the  same  being  shipped  fresh  to  distant  markets. 

The  present  price  of  ordinary  varieties  of  wine  grapes  is 
about  $12  per  ton,  which,  at  four  tons  per  acre,  does  not 
yield  much  after  interest  and  taxes  are  deducted. 

If  a  man  makes  his  own  wine  the  prospects  are  not 
much  better,  unless  he  is  in  a  position  to  age  his  product 
and  bottle  it,  or  ship  in  cask,  as  may  be  required;  this  re- 
quires capital  and  "grit." 

Until  there  is  sufficient  co-operation  among  vineyardists 
to  enable  them  to  successfully  combat  the  "ring,"  there 
can  be  little  or  no  improvement.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  producer  gets  $10  or  $12  per  ton  for  his  grapes,  or  11  or 
12  cents  per  gallon  for  bis  wine.    This  same  wine  is  never 


sold  afterward  for  less  than  jo  cents  per  gallon,  and  more 
frequently  at  $1  to  $2  per  gallon  by  the  bottle.  Conse- 
quence: the  vineyards  are  all  mortgaged,  while  the  dealers 
wax  fat. 

I  recently  sent  a  present  of  a  cask  of  claret  to  a  relative 
in  England,  which  cost  me,  laid  down  at  an  interior  point, 
$1  per  gallon,  or  to  bottle,  etc.,  17  cents  per  half  bottle,  and 
which  was  acknowledged  to  be  tar  superior  to  a  fair  table 
claret  which  there  retails  at  two  shillings  to  three  shillings 
per  half  bottle  (50  cents  to  75  cents). 

The  cost  of  an  orchard,  not  including  price  of  land,  in- 
terest, or  taxes: 

Per  Acre. 

Plowing   $2  00 

Leveling  and  marking  ofif   i  50 

Trees   15  00 

Planting   4  00 

Cultivating,  etc   s  °° 

First  year  $27  50 

Cultivating,  etc.,  and  replanting,  second  year  $  8  co 

Cultivating,  etc.,  and  replanting,  third  year   10  00 

Cultivating,  etc.,  and  replanting,  fourth  year   la  00 

Including  spraying,  etc.;  or,  this  would  apply  equally  to 
any  variety  of  deciduous  fruit,  or  of  nut  trees.  In  the  case 
of  large  plantings,  the  average  price  of  trees  would  be  20 
per  cent  or  25  per  cent  less. 

The  profits  of  an  orchard  are  so  very  variable  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  even  strike  an  average  net  return. 

I  have,  however,  carefully  looked  into  the  matter  for 
some  years,  and  believe  it  an  accurate  statement  that  a  50- 
acre  orchard  of  deciduous  fruit  and  nut  trees  of  varieties 
suited  to  soil  and  locality,  and  within  easy  distance  of  rail- 
road, will  yield  an  average  net  income  of  $4000.  I  believe 
this  to  be  absolutely  as  safe  an  estimate  on  which  to  base 
calculations  as  United  States  bonds. 

I  would  note,  from  the  nature  of  the  business  and  sur- 
rounding conditions,  that  the  net  income  per  acre  would 
decrease  in  proportion  to  the  greater  extent — over  50 
acres — of  orchard,  and  also  that  more  thorough  co-opera- 
tion would  tend  to  increase  the  net  income.    Yours  truly, 

Leonard  Coates. 

frank  h.  buck 
Of  Vacaville,  probably  the  most  practical  and  thorough 
man  in  the  business,  writes  as  follows: 

In  answer  to  yours  of  the  6th  inst.,  a  vineyard  will  cost 
per  acre: 

Plowing,  staking,  etc  $  6  00 

Cuttings  and  planting   5  00 

Cultivation,  first  year   la  00 

Culiivation,  second  year   la  00 

Cultivation,  third  year   15  00 

Orchard  will  cost  per  acre: 

Plowing,  staking,  etc  $  6  00 

Trees  and  planting  $30  to  25  00 

Cultivation,  first  year  la  00 

Cultivation,  second  year  ta  00 

Cultivation,  third  year  15  00 

Vineyard  and  orchard  ought  to  pay  expenses  after  third 
year,  with  exception  of  pear  or  prune  orchard,  which  will 
take  one  or  two  years  longer.  Have  no  knowledge  of 
wine  grapes,    ^'ours  truly,  Frank  H.  Buck. 

A.  T.  hatch 

Of  Suisun,  the  largest  and  most  enterprising  fruit-grower  in 
the  State  writes: 

Yours  of  the  6th  received.  In  answer  will  say  as  to  a 
vineyard  I  can  give  you  no  information,  my  knowledge  of 
planting  and  growing  vines  is  very  limited,  indeed,  as  I 
have  not  been  in  that  business  at  all.  In  regard  to  the  ex- 
penses of  an  orchard  I  will  give  you  the  answers  to  your 
questions  as  best  I  can. 

I  do  not  have  the  ground  prepared  before  planting  ex- 
cept by  laying  it  off,  that  is — staking  it  and  then  either 
plant  the  trees  by  digging  holes  or  by  making  furrows 
with  a  large  listing  plow — deepening  with  a  sub-soil  plow 
following  it,  then  plant  the  trees,  after  which  we  do  our 
plowing. 

The  expense  for  deciduous  trees  and  labor  for  planting 
and  staking  out  we  estimate  from  our  experience  at  about 
$25  per  acre,  although  at  times  have  paid  as  high  as  $30, 
including  all  cultivating  necessary  the  first  year.  The 
second  year  there  is  an  average  of  about  five  per  cent  re- 
filling where  trees  have  died,  pruning  and  cultivating, 
which  we  estimate  at  about  $10  per  acre,  although  some- 
times we  pay  as  high  as  $15  per  acre.  The  third  year  the 
loss  of  trees  is  less  generally,  and  cultivating  the  same, 
the  pruning  more,  so  we  estimate  that  from  $12.50  to  $15 
per  acre  for  the  year.  The  expenses  of  the  fourtti  year  are 
about  the  same  as  for  the  third,  say  $15  per  acre. 

The  fourth  year  the  peaches,  apricots,  nectarines  and  al- 
monds, when  planted  on  soil  and  in  a  climate  adapted  to 
them,  we  expect  to  pay,  say  an  average  of  $50  per  acre 
gross,  while  plums  and  prunes  are  not  expected  to  yield 
profitable  crops  until  the  fifth  year,  cherries  and  pears  the 
seventh  year.  All  of  this  relates  to  a  mixed  orchard  of 
deciduous  fruits.  Expenses,  whether  mixed  or  otherwise, 
would  be  about  the  same.  In  this  estimate  we  figure  on  an 
average  of  $150  per  1000  for  No.  i  trees.  The  whole  of 
this  can  be  reduced,  if  done  on  a  large  scale,  from  10  to  20 
per  cent. 

As  to  estimates  of  profits,  would  reasonably  expect,  as 
before  specified,  $50  per  acre  gross  on  peaches,  apricots, 
nectarines  and  almonds  the  fourth  vear,  the  fifth  year  $75 
and  from  that  on  a  net  average  of  $75  to  $100  as  a  mini- 
mum. Plums  for  shipment  and  prunes  for  drying,  the  fifth 
year,  about  $50  gross,  the  sixth  year,  $75  net,  with  a  good 
per  cent  of  increase  thereafter  up  to  $150  per  acre  net. 
For  cherries,  would  say  the  seventh  year  about  $50  per 
acre  gross;  eighth  year,  $100  net,  increasing  for  several 
years  at  a  good  per  cent,  say  from  10  to  20  per  cent  for 
several  years.    Pears,  similar  to  cherries. 

I  have  made  the  estimate  of  expenses  as  high  as  any 
man  need  to  be  put  to  to  have  his  work  done  in  a  first-clasi 
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manner;  the  results  I  have  put  as  low  as  anyone  needs  to 
expect. 

Hoping  I  have  been  sufficiently  definite,  I  am,  very  re- 
spectfully, A.  T.  Hatch. 

SUMMARY  OK  ESTIMATES. 

The  following  summary  of  estimates  will  be  found  inter- 


esting for  comparison: 

GENERAL  BIDWELL's  FIGURES. 

Orchard.                             Per  Acre. 

Plowing  etc  $  3  10 

Trees  and  planting   885 

Cultivating,  first  year   3  05 

Cultivating,  second  year   4  65 

Cultivating,  third  year   7  05 

Cultivating,  fourth  year   8  05 

Total  $34  75 

MR.  REED'S  ESTIMATE. 

Vineyard.  Per  Acre. 

Plowing,  etc  $  3  50 

Cuttings  and  planting   9  45 

Culuvating,  first  year   5  co 

Cultivating,  second  year   8  00 

Cultivating,  third  year   lo  00 


Total  $35  95 

Orchard. 

Plowing,  etc   $  3  5° 

Trees  and  planting   17  50 

Cultivating,  first  year   5  00 

Cultivating,  second  year   8  00 

Cultivating,  third  year   to  00 

Cultivating,  fourth  year   n  00 


Total  $55  00 

LEONARD  COATES'  ESTIMATE. 

Vineyard.  Per  Acre. 

Plowing  and  sub-soiling  $  3  50 

Leveling  and  marking  oflF   2  00 

Cutting  and  planting   300 

Cultivating,  first  year   400 

Cultivating,  second  year,  including  replanting   7  50 

Cultivating,  third  year,  including  pruning   7  00 

Cultivating,  fourth  year,  including  pruning  and  staking   lo  00 


Total  $37  00 

Orchard. 

Plowing  $  2  00 

Leveling  and  marking  off   i  50 

Trees   15  00 

Planting   4  g 

Cultivating,  first  year   500 

Cultivating,  etc. ,  second  year   800 

Cultivating,  third  year   10  00 

Cultivating,  fourth  year   12  00 


Total  $57  50 

FIGURES  OK  FRANK  H.  BUCK. 

Vineyard.  Per  Acre. 

Plowing,  staking,  etc  $  6  00 

Cuttings  and  planting   5  00 

Cultivation,  first  year   12  00 

Cultivation,  second  year   12  00 

Cultivation,  third  year   15  00 


Total  $50  00 

Orchard. 

Plowing,  staking,  etc  $  6  00 

Trees  and  planting  $20  to  25  00 

Cultivation,  first  year   12  00 

Cultivation,  second  year   12  00 

Cultivation,  third  year-.   15  00 


Total  $70  00 

A.  T.  hatch's  FIGURES. 

Per  Acre. 


Pruning  and  cultivating  second  year,  replanting          3  00  to     5  00 


Pruning  and  cultivating,  third  year   12  50  to    15  00 

Pruning  and  cultivating,  fourth  year   15  00  to    15  00 

Totals  $65  00  to    80  00 


Hints  on  Planting  Orange  Trees. 
John  M.  Warner  of  Tehuenga  gives  the  Redlands  Citro- 
graph  the  following  practical  hints  on  planting  citrus  fruit 
trees: 

Transplanting  should  be  done  only  when  the  ground  is 
warm;  the  best  time  being  in  April  and  May,  the  time  de- 
pending somewhat  on  the  season.  When  cold,  as  it  has 
been  this  spring,  they  should  not  be  transplanted  so  early 
as  they  may  be  when  we  have  what  is  called  an  early 
spring.  Some  transplant  in  September,  but  this  is  not  ad- 
visable, especially  where  there  is  any  danger  of  frost,  be- 
cause the  trees  do  not  grow  enough  before  winter  to  be 
firmly  rooted,  and,  as  they  are  easily  killed  when  not  well 
fastened  in  the  ground,  such  trees  are  often  killed,  or  dam- 
aged so  much  as  to  be  of  little  value,  when  good  trees  that 
have  not  been  moved  may  not  be  injured,  or  if  the  new 
and  tender  growth  be  injured,  the  trees  will  have  enough 
vitality  to  enable  them  to  recover. 

The  tops  should  be  cut  back  well,  from  ten  days  to  two 
weeks  before  transplanting,  to  correspond  with  the  cutting 
of  the  roots.  Could  the  trees  be  transplanted  with  all  of 
the  roots,  and  in  exactly  the  same  position  they  occupied 
in  the  nursery,  it  would  be  best  to  cut  off  part  of  the  tops 
before  transplanting,  because  it  requires  time  for  the  roots 
to  fasten  in  the  ground,  so  as  to  be  able  to  afford  nourish- 
ment to  the  tops.  It  is  best  to  dig  the  trees  as  soon  after 
the  tops  are  cut  as  they  show  signs  of  making  a  new  growth. 
The  ground  should  be  irrigated  a  few  days  before  digging 
the  trees,  the  length  of  time  depending  on  the  soil,  but  gen- 
erally not  more  than  three  days  prior  to  the  digging;  then 
the  trees  can  be  dug  without  losing  so  many  of  the  fibrous 
roots  as  would  be  lost  by  digging  if  the  ground  were  hard. 
A  soft  mud  should  be  made  of  clay  and  water,  into  which 
the  roots  should  be  dipped  immediately  after  the  trees  are 
dug.  Nurserymen  call  this  "  puddling  the  roots."  It  pro- 
tects them  from  drying  as  soon  as  they  would  otherwise. 
If  the  trees  are  to  be  moved  f^r  they  should  be  packed 


closely  together;  fine  threshed  straw,  that  has  been  kept 
■wet  for  24  hours  just  before  being  used,  should  be  packed 
closely  around  the  sides  and  among  the  trees,  just  above 
the  roots,  to  protect  them  from  the  air.  Straw  wetted  only 
immediately  before  being  used  will  soon  dry.  It  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  protect  the  tops  by  covering  them  with  can- 
vas or  other  material. 

Setting  the  trees  should  be  done  carefully  and  intelli- 
gently, rather  than  by  persons  possessing  no  order,  no 
mechanical  ability,  and  as  we  might  say,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, no  brains.  The  roots  should  be  spread  out  as  the  dirt 
is  put  into  the  hole  in  which  the  tree  is  placed,  and  the 
dirt  should  be  packed  firmly  about  the  roots.  If  the 
ground  be  very  sandy,  tramping  the  dirt  about  the  roots 
will  do  no  harm,  it  it  be  done  carefully,  so  as  not  to  break 
the  roots,  but  it  would  not  be  advisable  on  heavy  soil.  It 
is  best  to  set  the  trees  with  the  same  side  toward  the  south 
as  was  toward  the  south  in  the  nursery.  But  little  attention 
is  paid  to  this  in  general.  They  should  be  set  about  the 
same  depth  they  were  before  digging,  not  more  than  an 
inch  or  so  deeper.  A  row  of  trees  should  be  irrigated,  in 
this  hot  climate — or  any  other  climate  equally  warm — im- 
mediately after  the  trees  are  set.  They  should  receive  a 
second  irrigation  about  three  days  after  they  are  set,  after 
which  the  ground  irrigated  should  be  cultivated  as  soon  as 
it  dries  enough.  They  may  need  no  more  irrigation  for  a 
month;  the  time  will  depend  very  materially  on  the  soil. 
Cultivation  along  each  side  of  the  rows  as  often  as  once  a 
week  would  be  beneficial,  as  it  would  keep  the  ground  mel- 
low, and  prevent  it  from  drying  so  quickly  as  it  otherwise 
would. . 

Many  of  the  trees  set  here  are  tall  and  slender,  pruned 
to  a  height  of  from  four  to  five  and  a  half  feet,  and  less 
than  an  inch  in  diameter  a  foot  above  the  ground.  Such 
trees  are  of  little  value.  I  would  not  take  them  even  as  a 
gift.  The  trees  should  be  stocky  and  branched  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground.  Some  prefer 
branching  them  at  from  two  to  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
My  own  experience  and  observation  cause  me  to  favor  this 
idea.  It  is  often  advisable  to  cut  off  the  top  at  this  height 
before  transplanting  a  tree,  and  especially  when  branched 
at  a  greater  height.  Some  trees,  however,  that  are  branched 
high  in  the  nursery  are  bark-bound,  caused  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  might  not  send  out  good  branches  were  the 
whole  top  cut  off.  Such  trees  would  be  condemned  by  the 
experienced  nurseryman  or  orchardist.  Trees  grown  on 
rich  soil — ground  that  has  been  heavily  manured — are  al- 
most worthless  for  setting  out  on  poor  ground.  A  person 
might  as  well  take  a  stall-fed  animal,  turn  it  out  into  a  des- 
ert, and  expect  it  to  thrive.  But  ground  naturally  very 
poor  is  not  fit  for  citrus  trees.  I  would  say  to  the  would-be 
purchaser  of  orange  trees,  do  not  buy  those  that  have  been 
stunted,  even  though  offered  at  a  low  price,  because  they 
would  be  dear  at  any  price.  If  you  do  not  know  good 
trees  from  poor  ones,  it  might  pay  you  well  to  employ  some 
conscientious  person  who  is  posted  on  this  subject  to  select 
for  you. 

The  foregoing  applies  to  lemon  as  well  as  orange  trees. 

It  might  be  added  that  probably  the  worst  time  for  trans- 
planting citrus  trees  is  when  they  are  growing  vigorously, 
and  the  next  worst  when  they  are  dormant.  Some  orange 
trees,  with  all  the  tops  on  them,  were  dug  here  to  day 
(April  2ist)  and  received  no  protection  from  the  hot  sun. 
Any  one  possessing  even  a  thimbleful  of  brains,  and  not 
wholly  wanting  in  reasoning  power,  ought  to  know  better 
than  to  treat  the  trees  thus. 


^OUbTF^Y  "Y^ARD. 


Poultry  Experiments. 

The  report  of  the  Canada  experimental  farms  contains 
an  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  poultry  on  trial,  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  different  breeds,  incubation  trial, 
treatment  of  chickens,  preservation  of  eggs,  weight  of  eggs, 
etc.  Feeding  trials  at  the  farm  have  led  to  the  following 
conclusions: 

1.  No  hens  should  be  kept  over  two  years,  because  after 
that  age  they  molt  so  late  that  the  prospective  profit  is 
eaten  up  before  they  begin  to  lay. 

2.  No  soft-shelled  eggs  were  laid  by  the  pullets,  show- 
ing that  they  are  not  as  likely  to  do  so  as  the  old  stock,  and 
that  the  daily  mixing  of  coarse  sand,  fine  gravel  and  sifted 
oyster  shells  in  small  quantities,  has  a  preventive  tendency. 

3.  No  eggs  nor  feathers  having  been  eaten  to  date  of 
writing,  the  regular  supply  of  ground  meat,  mixed  in  soft 
feed,  is  to  be  recommended. 

4.  A  small  quantity  of  salt  was  mixed  daily  in  the  hot 
morning  ration,  but  as  it  created  looseness  among  the 
Brahmas,  Cochins  and  several  Plymouth  Rock  hens,  its 
use  was  given  up. 

5.  The  feeding  of  vegetables,  viz.,  carrots,  mangel-wur- 
zels,  turnips,  etc.,  in  generous  quantity  had  the  effect  of 
keeping  the  hens  in  excellent  condition  and  is  necessary 
for  the  production  of  eggs. 

6.  Scattering  the  grain  food  among  the  straw  and  chaff 
always  on  the  floors  of  the  pens,  kept  the  fowls,  particu- 
larly the  young  ones,  active.  The  grain  food  should  not 
be  fed  in  too  great  quantities. 


Destruction  of  CMoIjs. 

The  warm  weather  is  very  severe  on  young  chicks. 
They  cannot  stand  the  sunshine  with  no  shade,  nor  can 
they  endure  a  close  coop.  Bowel  disease  is  as  prevalent 
among  them  in  very  warm  weather  as  with  babies.  The 
summer  seems  to  crowd  a  great  many  difficulties  together. 
The  food  ferments,  the  heat  is  oppressive,  the  wet  grass  is 
injurious  in  the  morning  and  lice  increase  and  swarm  over 
every  part  of  the  body.  The  majority  of  persons  look  for 
lice,  but  if  they  do  not  find  any  of  the  little  red  mites 
they  conclude  that  there  are  none  of  the  pests,  but  the  real 
enemy  is  the  large  gray  body  lice  that  prey  upon  the  heads 
and  necks  of  the  chicks,  and  which  cannot  be  found  with- 
out searching  down  close  to  the  skin  at  the  base  of  the 


feathers.  Grease  will  kill  them  quickly.  When  the  chicks 
are  sick,  appear  droopy,  have  bowel  disease,  and  appar^, 
ently  die  without  cause,  look  for  the  large  bloodsuckers^* 
only  one  of  which  may  so  worry  a  little  chick  as  to  kill  it. 
While  the  cold  of  winter  seals  up  the  odors,  summer  sets 
them  free;  hence  the  strictest  cleanliness  is  also  necessary. 
— Poultry  Keeper. 


Raising  Chickens. 

To  THE  Editor: — There  is  no  reason  why  people  should 
not  hatch  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  eggs  which  they  set  and 
raise  the  greater  part  of  the  chicks  when  they  are  hatched. 
It  will  make  codsiderable  difference  financially  whether 
you  hatch  and  bring  up  70  per  cent  or  90  per  cent  of  the 
chickens.  A  few  suggestions,  which  have  been  carried  out 
successfully,  for  setting  the  hen  and  raising  the  young  ones 
may  be  useful. 

First,  a  place  apart  from  other  fowls  is  the  most  desir- 
able for  locating  the  nest,  but  this  is  not  necessary. 

Set  a  barrel  on  its  side,  so  that  it  will  not  roll,  then  make 
a  deep  nest  of  one  part  ashes  to  three  parts  dry  soil,  pack- 
ing it  well,  so  that  the  eggs  will  not  be  buried,  sprinkling 
it  with  sulphur  to  destroy  all  insects  which  may  accumulate; 
set  a  coop  in  front,  arranged  so  that  the  hen  may  go  into  it 
for  food  and  water  without  being  able  to  wander  off,  or  if 
you  know  that  she  is  a  good,  reliable  setter  this  latter  may 
be  dispensed  with,  provided  the  nest  will  not  be  disturbed 
by  other  hens.  Now  place  the  eggs  in  the  nest,  choosing 
the  most  of  them  with  round  ends,  otherwise  you  will  have 
a  brood  of  cocks;  if  afterward  you  find  that  the  hen  does 
not  cover  them  all  comfortably,  take  enough  out  to  make 
her  do  so. 

The  next  thing  is  to  provide  a  place  for  the  chicks  when 
they  come  out.  This  may  be  done  with  a  little  work  and 
they  will  be  safe  from  all  attacks  of  cats  and  dogs. 

Enclose  a  space  on  the  ground,  making  a  division  for 
each  brood  and  letting  the  apartment  be  not  less  than  4x10 
feet,  but  as  large  as  the  space  will  permit;  make  the  sides 
of  four-foot  laths  (or  close  wire  netting)  nailed  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  apart;  then  cover  the  top  with  ordinary  wire 
nettings.  Of  course  place  a  coop  or  shelter  inside  for  the 
hen  and  chickens  at  night. 

This  will  serve  until  they  are  eight  or  ten  weeks 
old,  when  they  may  be  turned  with  the  other  fowls, 
but  it  is  better  to  have  a  separate  covered  yard,  say  6x20 
feet  dimensions,  in  which  to  put  the  chicks  at  that  age  until 
.ready  to  lay  or  be  killed,  as  it  is  not  best  to  put  young 
chickens  with  laying  hens;  in  this  yard  quite  a  number  may 
be  kept  without  the  hens  which  brought  them  up. 

These  hints  will  perhaps  be  of  service  to  persons  with  a 
limited  space  of  ground  at  their  disposal  and  who  raise 
their  fowls  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 

F.  C.  McD.  Spencer. 


Prevention  of  Egg  Eating. 

I  have  just  had  a  case  of  egg  eating,  and  as  it  is  a  com- 
mon complaint,  I  thought  a  few  suggestions  on  its  cure 
and  prevention  would  be  helpful  to  some-  The  common 
practice  is  to  kill  a  hen  caught  in  the  act.  Don't  do  it.  It 
will  likely  be  your  best  layer,  and  a  little  managing  will 
stop  or  prevent  it. 

They  learn  to  know  how  sweet  to  their  taste  eggs  are  by 
eating  those  broken  while  laying.  Also,  if  they  have  a  lack 
of  grit  they  will  search  the  nest  for  bits  of  shells,  and  break 
some  eggs,  and  if  a  shell  is  open  it  is  at  once  eaten.  I 
set  a  hen  in  a  pen  containing  twelve  hens.  They  had  two 
nests  side  by  side.  They  layed  about  six  eggs  each  day. 
An  egg  was  broken  under  the  sitter  and  was  eaten  by  the 
hens.  Every  time  after  that,  about  four  bens  would  fly  up 
and  examine  the  nest  every  time  the  hen  was  removed  to 
feed,  while  the  other  nest  contained  the  fresh  eggs  and 
they  would  not  try  them.  I  removed  the  sitter  as  I  should 
have  done  before  setting.  For  eight  years  I  have  kept  100 
hens  in  an  enclosure  containing  three  houses.  At  different 
times  they  would  commence  to  eat  the  eggs  in  one  small 
house,  and  eat  every  egg  layed.  I  covered  every  nest  in 
that  house  and  there  were  none  disturbed  in  the  other 
houses.  If  you  find  a  nest  is  soiled  two  days  in  succession, 
cover  it.  They  have  learned  to  come  there  for  eggs,  and 
if  the  cover  is  continued  a  while  they  will  learn  to  look 
elsewhere.  Where  fowls  are  in  yards  the  eggs  will  be 
saved  by  gathering  them  at  noon.  Follow  this  formula, 
and  you  will  never  have  to  kill  hens  to  save  eggs.  Feed  a 
balanced  ration.  Be  sure  they  have  grit.  Cover  a  nest 
which  is  soiled  twice  in  succession,  and  gather  the  eggs  at 
noon.— W.  W.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


Moisture  and  Temperature, 

Unless  the  hens  can  provide  heat  of  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, and  prevent  the  evaporation  of  too  much  moisture 
from  eggs,  they  will  fail  to  hatch  out  chicks.  All  hens  are 
not  alike  as  sitters;  some  cannot  provide  sufficient  heat,  no 
matter  what  the  conditions  may  be.  The  greater  the  num- 
ber of  eggs  in  a  nest  the  less  heat  will  have  to  be  provided 
by  the  hen  after  the  tenth  day.  Should  the  nest  be  in  a 
moist  place,  and  the  bodily  heat  of  the  hen  be  a  degree 
higher  than  the  average,  it  often  happens  that  the  chicks 
develop  so  rapidly  in  the  shell  that  they  die  before  they  can 
get  out.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  with  incubators 
filled  with  a  large  number  of  eggs.  The  chicks,  if  kept 
growing  rapidly  in  the  shell,  die  on  the  eighteenth  day.  If 
but  very  little  moisture  is  provided  at  first,  and  gradually 
increased  until  there  is  an  excess  near  the  end,  the  chicks 
seem  to  come  out  stronger  and  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
eggs  hatch. 

A  Home-Made  Egg-Tester. 

This  is  the  way  to  make  the  tester:  First,  get  a  small 
hand-lamp,  then  take  a  piece  of  tin  wide  enough  to  reach 
from  the  base  of  lamp  to  top  of  chimney  and  long  enough 
to  reach  around  the  bowl.  Bend  the  tin  around  and  rivet 
the  edges  together.  Make  it  large  enough  so  it  will  slip 
down  over  the  lamp,  then  cut  a  round  hole  about  an  inch 
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and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  in  one  side  just  even  with  the 
blaze  and  there  you  have  it.  The  tin  should  be  bright  op- 
posite the  hole.— Fanciers'  Monthly. 


She  3E{ieii)D. 


Gophers  and  Moles. 

Prof.  F.  L.  Washburn,  zoologist  of  the  Oregon  Experi- 
ment Station,  has  issued  a  bulletin  treating  of  the  codlin 
moth,  the  louse  and  gophers  and  moles.  We  repro- 
duce the  d?j:riptive  portion  relating  to  the  two  rodents  and 
the  illustration  accompanying  it  as  follows: 

The  order  of  animals  known  as  Rodentia  or  "  gnawers  " 
comprises  a  very  large  share  of  that  portion  of  the  class  of 
Mammalia  which  is  found  in  North  America.  The  order 
is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  chisel-like  incisor  teeth 
in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  with  which  their  gnawing  is 
accomplished.  Our  rats,  mice,  squirrels,  marmots,  rabbits 
and  gophers  are  examples  of  this  order  and  illustrate  this 
dental  characteristic. 

The  pocket  gophers  or  pouched  rats,  prominent  rodent 
pests,  occur  in  a  family  called  Geomyida-,  and  are  widely 
distributed  over  the  United  States.  The  special  individual 
which  occurs  in  such  destructive  abundance  on  this  coast, 


FIG.  I. — DIAGRAM  OF  GOPHER  BURROW. 

and  forms  part  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  Thomomys  bulbiv- 
orus.  Against  this  pest  and  against  our  common  mole, 
Scapanus  Townsendii ,  which  is  also  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
regarded  in  an  unfavorable  light,  this  department  has 
worked  lor  the  past  two  years,  endeavoring  to  find  remedies 
which  would  afford  at  least  some  relief. 

The  mole  does  not  belong  to  the  same  order  as  the  go- 
pher, its  habits  are  difTerent;  structurally  it  is  widely  differ- 
ent, and  its  small,  sharp  teeth,  all  much  alike,  seem 
especially  adapted  to  crushing  and  masticating  insects, 
grubs,  worms,  etc.  In  fact,  it  belongs  to  the  order  Insectii" 
ora,  which  means  "insect  eating."  The  mole's  reputation 
among  scientists  as  a  non-vegetarian  has  been  for  a  long 
time  so  firmly  established,  that  any  charges  of  its  eating 


cept  that  the  main  runway  may  not  be  as  deep,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  what  is  shown  in  Fig.  i,  there  frequently  is  an 
additional  burrow  close  to  the  surface,  forming  that  charac- 
teristic ridge  often  seen  on  our  lawns  and  among  our  gar- 
den plants.  Furthermore,  we  have  never  found  a  mole's 
branch  open,  except  where  it  has  been  made  beneath  the 
snow;  upon  the  melting  of  the  snow,  the  open  hole  is  seen. 
This  characteristic,  even  if  there  is  no  ridge  caused  by  the 
surface  burrow,  will  at  once  enable  one  to  tell  whether  he 
is  troubled  with  a  gopher  or  mole,  for  the  last  made  branch 
burrow  of  the  gopher  is  often  open,  and,  in  fact,  at  certain 
hours  in  the  day,  the  occupant  may  be  seen  thrusting  his 
head  out,  while  busily  engaged  i  i  getting  rid  of  the  earth 
which  has  accumulated  within.  This  the  mole  does  not 
do,  and,  although  we  often  see  his  mound  moving  before 
our  eyes  and  visibly  growing  larger,  the  little  depredator  is 
concealed  below.  His  minute,  bead-like  eyes,  concealed 
beneath  the  velvety  fur,  but  present,  nevertheless  (this  ap- 
plies to  this  particular  species;  thSre  are  forms  where  the 
integument  covers  the  rudimentary  eye),  would  be  of  little 
service  to  him  above  ground;  indeed,  it  probably  avails  him 
very  little  in  his  wanderings  below  the  surface,  as  his  sensi- 
tive snout  and  delicate  sense  of  smell  are  his  chief  guides 
in  searching  for  food.  As  a  rule,  the  mounds  of  the  mole 
consist  of  more  finely  pulverized  soil  than  do  those  of  the 
gopher,  but  they  may  be  "s  large  or  larger  than  those  of 
the  latter.    The  burrows  of  the  mole  are,  of  course,  smaller 

than  the  gopher  burrows. 
_    _       The  first  figure  in  the  larger  engraving  is  a  male 
^    pocket  gopher,  dorsal  view;  the  second  is  a  female, 
ventral  view,  and  showing  on  the  sides  of  the  head 
the  characteristic  pouches  (not  connected  with  the 
mouth)  opening  below.    This  depredator  often 
leaves  its  burrows  at  night  on  foraging  expeditions, 
and  at  this  and  other  times  when  collerting  food  be- 
low ground,  these  pouches  are  used  as  pockets  in 
which  the  food  is  carried.    Some  observers  state 
that  the  earth  which  is  brought  up  from  the  main 
burrow  is  largely  carried  in  the  cheek  pouches, 
while  others  flatly  contradict  this,  asserting  that  the 
soil  is  pushed  ahead  of  the  animal.    Both  state- 
ments may  be  correct.    We  have  never  found  any 
proof  that  they  use  the  pouches  as  earth-carriers. 
Both  gophers  and  moles  are  active  here  during 
our  wintvr  season.    The  breeding  season  of  the 
mole  is  early  in  this  State.    My  diary  states  that  on 
Feb.  28th  of  last  year  a  pregnant  female  was  captured  con- 
taining three  well-developed  embryos,  and  two  days  later 
another  was  captured  with  two  embryos  apparently  within 
a  few  days  of  birth.    On  March  28,  1893,  a  pocket  gopher 
was  caught  containing  four  young  embryos. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ENGRAVING. 

The  first  figure  on  left  is  a  male  pocket  gopher  {Thomo- 
mys htilbivorus)  dorsal  view.  The  next  figure  is  a  female 
gopher,  ventral  view,  to  show  the  opening  pockets  on  side  of 
head.  To  the  right  of  the  head  of  this  specimen  is  a  small 
shrew.  The  shrews  are  small,  mice-like  animals,  shy  and 
retiring  in  their  habits,  belonging  to  the  same  order  as  the 
moles,  strictly  carnivorous  and  very  pugnacious.    They  kill 
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FIG.  2.— GOPHERS,  MOLE,  SHREW  AND  FIELD  MICE. 


roots  or  bulbs  or  seeds  have  been  emphatically  denied. 
This  belief  in  the  mole's  innocence  was  entertained  by 
many  of  our  leading  workers  in  this  class  of  animals,  and 
it  would  seem  now,  in  spite  of  unfavorable  evidence,  that, 
apart  from  the  unsightly  mounds  on  our  lawns  and  the  dis- 
arrangement of  soil  in  our  flower  beds,  and  even  admitting 
his  occasional  fondness  for  peas  and  bulbs,  that  he  cannot 
be  placed  in  the  same  categary  with  the  pocket  gopher,  and 
merits  clemency  of  treatment  at  our  hands.  Yet  the  de- 
cree having  gone  forth  that  the  mole  is  a  pest  seals  his  fate 
as  far  as  human  intention  goes,  and  hence  we  seek  for 
means  of  killing  him. 

To  return  to  the  pocket  gopher.  Their  mounds  are 
familiar  to  almost  every  resident  of  the  State. 

Fig.  I  illustrates,  diagrammatically,  a  burrow  of  this  spe- 
cies. R  is  the  main  runway  from  12  to  20  inches  below 
the  surface  A.  C  is  a  branch  burrow  from  main  runway  to 
surface,  aflording  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  excavated 
earth.  This  branch  is  represented  as  still  open.  To  the 
right  is  another,  which,  having  served  its  purpose,  is  plugged 
with  earth,  the  mound  on  top  marking  its  location. 

Th?  pUn  of  the  mole's  burrow  is  exactly  the  »ame, 


and  eat  many  field  mice,  and  not  infrequently  are  given 
to  killing  and  eating  each  other. 

The  large  figure  to  the  rieht  of  the  female  gopher  is  a 
mole  {Scapanus  Townsendii)  and  to  the  right  of  that  two 
meadow  mice  belonging  to  the  genus  Arvicola.  The  first 
skull  on  the  left  is  that  of  a  pocket  gopher,  the  next  one 
that  of  a  mole,  and  the  smaller  one  on  the  right  that  of  a 
field  mouse.  The  picture  does  not  show  the  difference  in 
dentition  between  the  two  orders  Rodentia  and  Insectivora, 
for  which  purpose  the  skulls  were  inserted.  The  female 
gopher  pictured  was  9J  inches  long,  and  from  this  the 
length  of  the  other  specimens  can  be  Fasilv  computed. 


Best  Way  to  Make  Butter. 

[Prize  Eg8*y  Written  for  American  AgriculturM  by  an  Agricultural 
Student.) 

The  best  butter  is  produced  as  follows,  with,  of  course, 
latitqde  in  ipinor  detail;  made  for  differcpt  |PC«litie»  and 


surroundings,  and  the  personality  of  the  butter- maker. 
The  cows  have  dry,  warm,  well-ventilated  and  well-lighted 
stables,  that  are  kept  clean  and  sweet-smelling  ;  land 
plaster  is  a  great  help  in  this  line.  The  sensitive  udders 
should  not  be  chilled  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  cold  floor 
that  is  composed  of  heat-conducting  material.  The  cows 
have  comfortable  stalls  that  will  not  allow  them  to  get 
into  their  droppings,  but  to  make  the  assurance  of  cleanli- 
ness doubly  sure,  a  brush  or  cloth  is  freqently  used  on  the 
cows.  They  have  plenty  of  pure  water,  nor  too  cold. 
Their  dry  feed  is  well  cured,  and  is  sweet,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  silage,  and  it  is  given  regularly.  When  on 
pasture  they  should  not  find  much  rag-weed,  and  other 
like  weeds,  which  seriously  aflect  the  flavor  of  the  butter. 
In  the  stable  they  are  fed  from  the  front,  thus  no  litter  is 
strewn  over  the  stall  nor  on  the  backs  of  the  cows.  The 
cows  are  fed  a  variety  of  feed  which  keeps  them  in  good 
health,  and  so  keeps  up  the  flow  of  milk. 

The  milk  is  drawn  quickly  and  quietly,  quickly  because 
the  process  of  letting  down  her  milk  is  a  strain  on  the  cow, 
and  the  sooner  done  the  quicker  will  she  be  relieved  ;  if 
there  is  too  much  interruption,  or  for  any  reason  the  pro- 
cess is  slow,  the  cow  is  liable  to  hold  her  milk,  causing 
trouble  besides  the  loss  of  milk  ;  quietly,  because  the  best 
milch  cows  are  nervous,  and  excitement  means  loss. 

To  produce  the  best  butter,  we  must  see  that  the  milk 
has  been  made  and  handled  aright  before  it  reaches  the 
butter  maker.  Straining  should  be  carefully  done  at  milk- 
ing time,  and  if  for  any  reason  it  is  kept  for  any  length  of 
time  before  separating  or  setting  for  cream,  it  should  be 
strained  again.  The  next  thing  is  to  secure  the  cream  ; 
the  best  way  to  do  this  is  with  the  separator  ;  time  is 
saved  and  the  cream  is  purer,  as  a  very  disagreeable  sub- 
stance is  eliminated  from  the  cream  which  otherwise  enters 
into  the  butter.  There  are  other  incidental  advantages  In 
the  use  of  the  separator. 

If  the  cream  is  separated  by  the  gravity  method,  the 
milk  is  set  in  a  cool  place  where  the  air  is  sweet,  the  cream 
is  usually  risen  sufficiently  to  skim  in  twenty-four  hours. 
This  may  be  done  by  drawing  off  the  milk  from  the  bot- 
tom, by  pouring  off  the  cream,  or  by  dipping  the  cream. 
The  cream,  if  to  be  churned  with  subsequent  batches  of 
cream,  may  be  kept  without  much  ripening  by  keeping  in  a 
very  cool  place.  When  the  amount  for  a  churning  is  ready 
it  is  thoroughly  mixed  together  and  ripened  for  a  day.  It 
is  frequently  best  to  use  a  "starter"  in  the  cream,  of  butter- 
milk, or  better  still,  fresh  whole  milk  or  skim  milk  heated 
up  to  90°  F.,  and  kept  in  an  air-tight  vessel  until  used.  The 
cream,  when  ready  for  churning,  should  have  a  rich,  nutty 
taste,  not  like  sweet  cream,  yet  by  no  means  acid,  and  it 
should  flow  in  a  slow  syurpy  stream  when  poured.  To 
avoid  "white  caps,"  pour  the  cream  through  a  coarse 
strainer  into  the  churn. 

The  temperature  for  churning  should  average  about  58* 
F.,  but  in  different  seasons  of  the  year  the  temperature  will 
range  from  50'  in  very  hot  weather  to  64*  in  very  cold. 
The  temperature  should  be  such  that  the  butter  will  be  in 
granules  from  the  size  of  a  half  grain  of  wheat  to  the  size  of 
a  whole  grain  of  wheat  in  about  thirty  minutes.  The 
churning  should  be  slow  and  even,  and  produces  better 
grain  where  a  churn  without  the  dash  is  used.  The  butter- 
milk is  drawn  off  from  the  bottom  through  a  strainer  so  as 
to  save  any  butter  that  may  run  out.  Plenty  of  pure,  cold 
water  is  put  into  the  churn — as  much  or  more  than  the 
buttermilk  just  drawn  out — and  the  butter  washed  gently. 
This  water  is  strained  oflt  and  more  put  in  until  the  water 
that  runs  off  is  as  clear  as  when  put  in  ;  two  washings  are 
generally  sufficient. 

The  butter  being  in  this  fine  granular  form,  freely  allows 
the  escape  of  water  in  the  process  of  working,  making  firm, 
solid  butter,  and  it  takes  the  salt  evenly,  thus  preventing 
the  mottled  appearance,  and  giving  it  a  clear,  even  color. 
It  can  be  managed  so  that  the  salting  is  done  satisfactorily 
direct  from  the  churn  without  working,  but  this  is  not  ad- 
vised for  general  use.  The  amount  of  salt  varies  (rom  one- 
half  to  one  ounce  per  pound,  according  to  the  time  of 
keeping  and  taste  of  consumer. 

Butter,  of  a  rich,  yellow  color  is  preferred.  This  is  easily 
secured  in  spring  and  summer  when  cows  are  on  good 
fresh  pasture,  and  to  some  extent  may  be  produced  in 
winter  by  feeding  such  roots  as  carrots,  etc.  Some  cows 
are  much  better  in  this  way  than  others,  but  all  produce  a 
lighter  shade  in  winter  on  dry  feed.  Butter  color  is  per- 
fectly harmless,  being  made  from  the  hull  of  the  anitto  seed 
— which  is  as  harmless  as  wheat — cut  in  olive  oil  or  cotton- 
seed oil.  This  is  the  kind  that  most  butter-makers  use. 
By  the  use  of  this  color,  butter  of  uniform  color  can  be 
made  the  year  round  ;  this  is  an  important  item  in  the 
market,  though  the  butter  should  not  be  over  tinted. 

The  manner  of  picking  varies  from  tubs  of  sixty  pounds 
to  one  pound  packages,  wrapped  separately,  in  cloth  or 
paper,  but  in  any  case  the  butter  must  be  krpt  from  any- 
thing that  will  impart  odor,  and  the  butter  must  be  packed 
smoothly  and  solidly  and  no  smearings  on  the  outside  of 
package.  The  external  appearance  has  much  to  do  with 
the  buyers  opinion  of  an  article. 

The  scale  of  points  forjudging  butter  in  this  country  is 
as  follows  :  Flavor,  40;  grain,  30  ;  color,  15;  salt,  10  ; 
style  of  package,  5. 

Training;  the  Heifer. 

A  subscriber  who  has  a  two-year-old  heifer,  that  was  not 
broken  to  baiter  when  a  calf  and  is  now  so  obstinate  as  to 
utterly  refuse  to  be  led,  asks  how  he  shall  handle  her  when 
it  becomes  neces";arv  to  take  her  on  a  journey. 

The  heifer  should  have  been  trained  to  lead  by  the  halter 
before  it  was  a  week  old,  but  it  is  probably  not  too  late 
now,  though  the  task  is  far  more  difficult.  Procure  a 
strong  halter  and  let  the  heifer  wear  it  constantly,  using  It 
for  confining  her  in  her  stall.  She  may  pull  back,  possibly 
will  throw  herself.  If  so,  see  that  she  has  a  comfortable 
bed  and  let  her  lie  ti'l  she  is  tired  of  it.  When  she  learns 
to  stand  hitched  the  task  is  half  done.  After  that  move 
short  distances,  if  only  from  one  manger  or  corner  of  stall 
pr  pfn  to  another,    Next  lead  )icr  »bout  in  the  st|it>lf  tilt 
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she  learns  to  follow  wherever  the  halter  indicates.  Next 
lead  her  in  the  enclosed  yard.  Do  not  take  her  upon  the 
highway  till  she  has  learned  to  lead  within  safe  enclosures. 

Never  hitch  an  untrained  animal  behind  a  team,  to  be 
yanked  about  or  dragged  upon  her  sides.  If  you  cannot 
afford  the  time  necessary  for  teaching  the  use  of  halter  and 
leading  rope,  then  get  a  low-down  cage  on  wheels  and 
haul  her  over  the  road  by  horse-power.  A  carriage  of  this 
kind,  sometimes  called  an  ambulance,  is  much  used  about 
large  cities  for  taking  cattle  from  place  to  place. 

The  bodies  are  hung  so  low  that  the  animals  can  walk  in 
at  the  rear  as  easily  as  through  a  stable  door.  But  remem- 
ber in  future  to  train  all  calves  to  be  led  when  they  are  but 
a  day  or  two  old.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure. — New 
England  Farmer. 

New  Butter  Mold. 

The  Ferndale  Oracle  gives  the  following  description  of 
Andreason's  new  butter  mold: 

It  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  holds  the  butter. 
The  butter  is  solidly  packed  in  a  box,  from  which  the  sides 
and  one  end  are  removed  when  operations  commence,  leav 
ing  an  oblong  mass  of  butter,  the  thickness  of  a  square  of 
butter  in  depth  and  six  squares  wide.  The  bottom,  on 
which  the  butter  rests,  is  in  sections.  In  front  of  the  but- 
ter is  a  frame  containing  six  fine  silver  steel  wires.  Five 
of  these  are  perpendicular,  and  the  other,  which  is  separate, 
is  horizontal.  By  a  lever  the  mass  of  butter  is  brought 
against  the  upright  wires,  the  latter  sinking  into  it  the  thick- 
ness of  a  square  of  butter.  Another  pull  of  the  lever  pulls 
the  horizontal  wire  down,  cutting  off  the  six  squares  and 
leaving  them  standing  upright.  A  third  pull  and  the 
squares  are  tipped  into  the  paddles,  from  which  they  are 
taken  and  the  cloth  put  on,  a  small  table  being  attached  to 
the  machine  for  that  purpose.  As  the  squares  are  tipped 
over,  a  section  of  the  bottom  of  the  box  drops  out  and  six 
more  squares  project  and  are  ready  to  cut.  The  box  holds 
butter  enough  for  120  squares,  though  it  can  be  made  in 
any  size.  The  machine  works  to  perfection.  Mads  Mad- 
sen,  of  the  Riverside  creamery,  has  one  in  operation  and 
has  had  no  trouble  whatever  with  it. 
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Barley  as  a  Stock  Food. 

[The  most  iraportant  contribution  to  recent  experiments  with  stock 
feed  has  just  been  prepared  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  of  the  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  for  the  Chicago  Breeders  Gazette. 
The  subject  is,  "  Birley  as  a  Stock  Food."  The  conclusions  reached 
will  be  found  of  particular  value  in  California,  where  barley  is  the 
principal  slock  feed.     I  he  article  follows:  ] 

At  this  station  in  1890  the  writer  reported  in  "  Seventh 
Annual  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station," 
along  with  several  other  experiments,  one  in  which  a  litter 
of  seven  pigs  was  fed  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  barley-meal, 
and  one-third  cornmeal,  the  experiment  beginning  when 
the  pigs  were  ten  weeks  old  and  lasting  seven  weeks. 
These  seven  pigs  weighed  254  pounds  when  the  experi- 
ment began.  In  seven  weeks  they  gained  201  pounds  and 
consumed  269  pounds  of  cornmeal  and  538  pounds  of  bar- 
ley-meal. From  this  we  see  that  the  pigs  required  400 
pounds  of  feed,  two-thirds  of  which  was  barley,  tor  100  of 
gain.     This  is  a  most  satisfactory  gain  for  food  consumed. 

In  the  "  Seventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Minnesota  Ex- 
periment Station,"  Clinton  D.  Smith,  Director,  gives  a  very 
interesting  and  valuable  report  on  feeding  corn  and  barley, 
each  separately,  and  also  corn  and  shorts  and  barley  and 
shorts  to  pigs.  I  have  condensed  from  this  report  a  table 
which  I  hope  will  be  carefully  studied  by  those  who  are 
looking  for  light  in  this  direction.  Five  pigs  were  placed 
in  each  of  the  pens  numbered  9  and  10,  while  six  pigs  were 
in  each  pen  numbered  11  and  12.  The  average  weight  of 
the  pigs  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial  was  42  pounds.  The 
pigs  were  supplied  with  fresh  water  and  allowed  all  the 
charcoal,  ashes  and  salt  they  would  eat.  The  feed  was 
mixed  with  water  to  form  a  thick  slop.  The  ration  of  Pen 
9  consisted  of  cornmeal  alone;  that  of  Pen  10  of  barley- 
meal.  Pen  1 1  had  cornmeal  and  shorts  mixed  in  equal 
proportions  by  weight.  Pen  12  had  barley-meal  and  shorts 
in  equal  proportions  by  weight.  I  have  condensed  the 
data  as  much  as  possible  in  the  following  table,  showing 
results  of  pig-feeding  experiments  at  Minnesota  Experiment 
Station: 


PSRIOD  I— FIVE  WKEK8. 


Corn. 
Pen  9. 

Barley. 
Pen  10. 

One-half 

corn, 
one-half 

shorts. 

Pen  11. 

One-half 
barley, 

one-half 
shorts. 
Pen  12. 

92 
516 
S58 

119 
554 
466 

2J2 
812 
402 

200 
762 
381 

PIRIOD  II-PIVB  WEEKS. 

Food  consumed  (pounds)..  .... 

82    1  186 
538    !  875 

156   1  m 

247 
1131 
455 

243 
106i 
467 

rERIOS  III— FOUK  WEEKS. 

Pounds  feed  for  100  of  gain  

11 

329 
801 

82    1  155 
526    1  893 
461    j  679 

120 
822 
681 

Prof.  Smith  reports  that  the  pigs  in  Pen  9,  fed  exclu- 
sively on  cornmeal,  developed  a  strong  tendency  to  lay  on 
fat.    He  says: 

"  The  pigs  were  short,  inclined  to  pot-bellied,  were  all  of 
them  overly  fat,  deficient  in  vitality,  and  in  every  way  gave 
evidence  of  the  lack  of  bone  and  muscle-producing  mate- 
rials in  their  diet.  *  *  *  The  pigs  fed  on  barley  alone 
did  not  show  this  unfortunate  tendency  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent. They  were  more  active,  more  muscular,  longer- 
bodied  and  had  not  the  potty  appearance  of  the  pigs  in 
Pen  9.  The  other  four  pens,  although  showing  to  some 
extent  the  deleterious  effects  of  too  close  confinement  at 


that  hot  season  of  the  year,  had  none  of  this  tendency  to 
the  laying  on  of  too  much  fat,  but  throughout  the  experi- 
ment were  lively,  vigorous  and  thrifty." 

In  the  last  period  of  four  weeks  there  was  one  less  pig 
in  each  pen.  The  deleterious  effects  of  continued  corn  feed- 
ing were  very  marked,  while  barley  showed  more  favor- 
ably. Shorts  and  corn  in  this  last  period  came  out  ahead 
of  barley  and  shorts  in  the  gain  made. 

In  the  report  of  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station,  al- 
ready referred  to.  Prof.  W.  M.  Hays  reports  another  ex- 
periment with  cornmeal  and  barley-meal  for  hogs.  In  this 
there  werje  eight  hogs  in  each  group.  The  feed  was  given 
in  the  form  of  slop,  the  hogs  having  access  to  salt,  sulphur 
and  charcoal,  mixed  together  in  boxes.  As  the  experiment 
was  conducted  during  the  summer,  green  feed,  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  oats  and  peas,  was  supplied  in  limited  quan- 
tity.   The  results  are  summarized  as  follows: 

TABLE  SIIOWINa  RESD1.TB  OF  FEEDIRQ  CORNMEAL  AMD  BAKLET  UBAL  TO  FATTENINO 

HOas. 

Pen  A— Cornmeal  4.7  lbs.  grain  for  1  lb.  gain. 

Pen  B— Barley-meal  5.08  lbs.  grain  for  1  lb.  gain. 

Pen  C— Cornmeal  6.3  lbs.  grain  for  1  lb.  gain. 

Pen  D— Barley-meal  5.8  lbs.  grain  for  1  lb.  gain. 

Instead  of  being  able  to  give  the  feed  for  100  pounds  of 
gain,  I  have  given  feed  for  one  pound  of  gain,  the  original 
report  not  containing  the  data  necessary  to  deduce  a  table 
uniform  with  the  others. 

At  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  we  conducted  two 
experiments  with  barley-meal  vs.  cornmeal  for  fattening 
hogs,  as  detailed  in  our  "  Seventh  Annual  Report."  In  the 
first  trial  ten  hogs,  14  months  old,  were  divided  into  two 
lots  of  five  each.  To  the  first  lot  was  fed  barley-meal, 
while  the  second  received  cornmeal.  The  experiment  con- 
tinued eight  weeks,  during  which  time  the  first  lot  of  hogs 
consumed  2832  pounds  of  barley-meal  and  gained  601 
pounds.  In  the  same  time  the  second  lot  of  hogs  con- 
sumed 3100  pounds  of  cornmeal  and  gained  713  pounds. 
From  this  we  find  that: 

Lot  I  required  471  lbs.  of  barley-meal  for  100  lbs.  gain. 
Lot  2  required  435  lbs.  of  cornmeal  for  100  lbs.  gain. 
This  shows  that  it  required  36  lbs.,  or  8  per  cent  more 
barley-meal  than  cornmeal  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  gain.  In 
this  experiment  both  feeds  were  soaked  with  water.    It  was 
found  that  it  required  about  three  lbs.  of  water  to  properly 
soak  a  pound  ot  barley-meal,  while  a  pound  of  cornmeal 
required  two  lbs.  of  water — that  is,  the  hogs  did  not  eat 
their  food  satisfactorily  unless  this  proportion  of  water  was 
given.    The  hogs  fed  on  barley  meal  consumed  30  lbs.  of 
water  daily  with  the  feed,  while  the  hogs  on  cornmeal  con 
sumed  22  lbs.  daily.    Even  with  this  large  amount  of  water 
in  the  feed  the  barley  hogs  each  drank  two  lbs.  extra  daily, 
from  a  separate  trough,  while  the  cornmeal  hogs  drank  but 
three-fourths  of  a  pound. 

In  the  second  trial  the  pigs  were  about  five  months  old 
at  the  beginning  of  the  trial.  There  were  six  pigs  in  each 
lot.  Lot  I  was  fed  bailey-meal  and  sweet  skim-milk;  lot  2 
cornmeal  and  sweet  skim-milk.  The  experiment  lasted 
nine  weeks,  during  which  time  Lot  i  consumed  1993  lbs.  of 
barley  meal,  2404  lbs.  of  sweet  skim-milk,  and  gained  604 
lbs.  In  the  same  time  Lot  2  consumed  1807  lbs.  of  corn 
meal,  2192  lbs.  of  sweet  skim-milk,  and  gained  591  lbs. 

Lot  I  consumed  330  lbs.  of  barley-meal  and  398  lbs.  of 
sweet  skim  milk  for  100  lbs.  of  gain. 

Lot  2  consumed  306  lbs.  of  cornmeal  and  37 1  lbs.  of 
sweet  skim-milk  for  100  lbs.  01  gain. 

Again  there  is  a  difference  of  about  8  per  cent  in  favor  of 
the  corn. 

In  the  RothamsteJ  Memoirs,  Vol.  II  (see  also  Vol.  XIV 
"Journal  Royal  Agricultural  Saciety"),  Sir  John  Lawes 
reports  the  results  of  experiments  in  pig-feeding,  two  of 
which  were  on  the  subject  under  discussion.  During  the 
winter  three  pigs  were  fed  on  cornmeal  only  for  a  period  of 
eight  weeks.  Daring  the  summer  another  lot  of  about  the 
same  weight  and  condition  were  fed  on  barleymeal.  The 
results  are  summarized  in  the  following  tab'e: 

Cornmeal.  Barley-meal. 

Average  weight  of  pigs  at  beginning                  143  lbs.  149  lbs. 

Feed  consumed  1,086  lbs.  1,644  lbs. 

Total  gain                                                          221  lbs.  291  lbs. 

Feed  per  100  lbs.  of  gain                                 491  lbs.  564  lbs. 

In  most  of  the  Danish  pig-feeding  experiments  that  have 
been  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Copenhagen  Ex- 
periment Station  since  the  middle  of  the  eighties,  barley 
has  formed  a  part  of  the  rations  tried,  often  as  the  only 
grain  feed,  and  always  with  good  results. 

In  the  "Nineteenth  Report"  from  this  Station,  Prof. 
Fjord  gives  an  account  of  some  feeding  experiments  with 
barley  and  corn  which  fuinish  valuable  data  in  regard  to  the 
relative  feeding  value  of  the  two  feedstuffs.  The  experi- 
ments were  conducted  with  30  animals,  divided  into  six 
lots  of  five  each.  The  pigs  were  fed  buttermilk  and 
skimmed  milk  or  whey,  and,  in  addition,  two  lots  received 
barley,  two  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  barley  and  corn,  and 
two  corn  alone.  The  experiments  lasted  80  days  during  the 
summer  of  1889.  The  feed  eaten  and  the  average  gain 
made  per  lot  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  (Danish 
pound  equals  1,1  lbs.  avoirdupois): 


animals  in  all,  it  has  been  found  by  the  Danish  expt 
menters  that  the  relative  feeding  value  of  the  feeds  given 
in  this  experiment  is  about  as  follows:  One  lb.  of  graia 
(barley,  rye,  corn)=6  lbs.  of  skimmed  milk  or  buttermilk= 
12  lbs.  of  whey.  If  we  introduce  these  equivalents  in  the 
above  table  of  food  required  for  100  lbs.  of  gain,  we  find 
Lot  A  took  432  9  lbs.  of  "  calculated  grain  feed  "  to  pro- 
duce 100  lbs.  of  gain;  Lot  B  took  405.1  lbs.;  Lot  C,  425  6 
lbs.;  Lot  D,  413.2  lbs.;  Lot  E,  428.1  lbs.;  Lot  F,  423.2 
lbs.,  or  on  the  average  we  have — 

Calculated  grain  feed  required  to  produce  100  lbs.  of 
gain: 

Lot  A  and  B  (barley)  419  0  lbs. 

tot  C  and  D  (one-half  barley,  one-half  corn)  419  4  lbs. 

Lot  E  and  F  (corn)  425.7  lbs. 

Oa  the  completion  of  the  experiments  the  pigs  were 
slaughtered  at  the  nearest  pork-packing  house,  careful 
notes  taken  as  to  shrinkage  in  dressing  the  carcasses,  as 
well  as  the  other  points  of  importance;  the  carcasses  were 
scored  by  experts  according  to  their  commercial  value  and 
placed  in  classes  I  to  IV;  the  firmness  of  the  pork  produced 
was  designated  by  Nos.  I  to  4,  the  higher  numbers  in- 
cluding the  poorer  grades.  The  main  data  are  condensed 
in  the  following  table;  the  figures  are  averages  for  five 
animals: 


Average 
weight  at 
beginning. 


80.4 
80.2 
80  4 
80.4 
80.4 
80.4 


FOOD  BEQUIBED  FOB  100  LBS.  GAIN. 


S'LVl^.  Whey.  Barley,  corn. 


76.8 
71.4 

75  2 
73.0 
75.8 
74  6 


831.3 
8188 
825.'6 


281.7 

1,165.0  263.6 

 I  138.3 

1,589.0  134.3 


1,624.6  i. 


138  8 
134.3 
278.0 
276.4 


The  gain  made  on  barley,  or  on  barley  and  corn,  was  on 
an  average  somewhat  larger  than  that  made  on  corn,  and 
a  somewhat  smaller  quantity  of  food  was  required  in  this 
case  for  loo  lbs.  of  gain;  but  the  difference  is  very  small, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  stated  as  the  teaching  of  these 
Danish  experiments  that  the  barley  has  a  similar  feeding 
value  for  swine  as  corn  so  far  as  increase  in  the  live  weight 
is  concerned,  no  matter  if  the  barley  be  fed  alone  or  mixed 
with  corn,  or  if  skimmed  milk  or  whey  be  fed  in  addition. 

In  numerous  pig-feeding  experiments  with  nearly  1700 


DATA  OBTAINED  AT  BLACOBTEBING  TIUE. 


liOt  A— Barley  and  milk  

Lot  B— Barley,  whey  

Lot  C— Barley,  corn,  milk... 

Lot  D— Barley,  whey  

Lot  E— Corn,  milk  

Lot  F— Corn,  whey  


Average  for  barley  

Average  for  barley,  corn.. 
Average  for  corn  


I?  lis 


174 
180 
176 
178 
172 
178 


138 
143 
137 
141 
137 
141 


20 
20.6 

21.7 
20.8 
20 
90 


177  I  140.6  20.6  1.65,  2.1 
176.5  139  21.5  1.70  2.5 
175    1  189    120.6 1.661  3.1 


O  fq!  NOMBEB  OP  ANI- 

'  c'i-'t    mals  in  class. 

T.   1  II.  III. 


l.«  i  2.2 

1.7  I  2.0 

1.6  ;  2.0 

1.8  30 

1.7  I  30 


IV. 


It  is  evident  from  these  data  that  the  quality  of  the  pork 
produced  on  barley  feeding  was  superior  to  that  produced 
on  mixed  barley  and  corn  or  corn  alone.  The  low  scoring 
for  the  corn-fed  pigs  shows  that  with  the  combination  of 
feeds  as  fed  in  this  experiment  the  corn  produced  an  in- 
ferior article  compared  with  barley. 

The  corn-fed  pork  is  the  most  solid,  which  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  point  in  its  favor  in  this  country,  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  have  convinced  the  experts  on  the  other  side 
that  such  pork  is  necessarily  the  best. 

Stevens,  in  his  " Book  of  the  Farm,"  page  422,  says: 
"  Barley-meal  has  been  proved  to  be  the  best  single  feed 
for  fattening  pigs  and  to  a  great  extent  it  is  necessary  for 
the  manufa-^ture  of  a  high  quality  of  meat.  Maize-meal 
may  be  used  somewhat  largely  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fattening  ,  but  if  used  extensively  at  the  latter  stage,  the 
pork  is  not  so  salable." 

Reviewing  the  work  at  the  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
stations,  I  should  say  that  barley- meal  is  superior  to  corn 
for  feeding  growing  pigs.  By  its  use  we  avoid  in  a  measure 
the  premature  fattening  of  the  pig  which  is  sure  to  occur 
where  the  use  of  corn  is  followed  exclusively  or  nearly  so. 
I  do  not  hold  that  barley  can  be  used  exclusively  for  young 
pigs,  but  if  any  grain  must  be  so  used  it  is  superior  to  corn 
in  that  the  pig  will  make  a  natural  growth  for  a  longer 
period  than  on  corn. 

These  same  experiments  seem  to  show  that  for  fattening 
hogs  corn  goes  further  than  barley,  the  difference  being 
about  8  per  cent  in  favor  of  corn  at  this  station,  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  Minnesota  work.  In  the  Danish  experi- 
ments milk  and  other  products  were  fed  along  with  the 
barley  and  corn,  so  that  we  cannot  draw  any  definite  con- 
clusions from  the  work  there  in  this  particular. 

Having  reviewed  the  whole  subject  with  much  care  I  am 
led  to  wonder  at  the  prejudice  against  barley  for  hogs  in 
this  country.  America  is  populated  with  immigrants 
mainly  from  Great  Britain  and  north  Europe.  The  com- 
mon feed  for  hogs  over  that  whole  area  is  barley  and  rye 
with  waste  products.  How  and  in  what  way  should  the 
prejudice  spring  up  in  this  country  against  a  feed  in  such 
general  use  on  the  other  side  That  hogs  have  died  after 
eating  barley  or  barley-meal  I  have  no  doubt  whatever. 
So  have  millions  of  horses  died  after  eating  oats,  because 
oats  is  a  common  horse  feed  in  this  country  and  horses  al- 
ways die  sooner  or  later  after  having  eaten  their  last  ration  of 
some  kind. 

The  teaching  of  Fjord's  experiments  in  Denmark  and  the 
conclusion  given  us  by  Stevens  that  barley  makes  better 
pork  will  prove  interesting  reading  to  those  who  are  looking 
toward  the  production  of  choice  pork.  Here  and  there  we 
find  a  feeder  who  is  working  for  a  market  for  his  own  pork 
crop  regardless  of  the  Chicago  packers.  Such  feeders  will 
be  pleased  in  knowing  that  both  in  England  and  on  the 
continent  barley  is  considered  as  making  a  superior  flavored 
pork  to  corn. 

R.  Meade  Smith  in  his  "  Physiology  of  the  Domestic 
Animals,"  says:  "The  Arabs  make  use  of  barley  almost 
solely  as  food  for  their  horses  and  administer  it  in  the  en- 
tire condition." 

Without  making  the  charge  I  have  wondered  sometimes 
if  the  prejudice  against  barley  for  stock  had  not  been  fos- 
tered by  grain-buyers  and  btewers,  who  prefer  to  keep 
grain-growers  in  the  belief  that  barley  grain  can  only  be 
used  for  brewing  purposes.  At  any  rate  there  is  a  lurking 
prejudice,  which  is,  I  believe,  without  foundation,  that  in 
some  mysterious  way  barley  is  injurious  to  stock.  Any 
one  who  has  traveled  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  seen  the 
hard  day's  work  done  by  horses  on  the  roads  there  in  their 
long  journeys  or  the  labor  performed  by  teams  in  the  fields 
and  noticed  the  satisfaction  with  which  horses  take  their 
rations  of  barley  as  ours  at  the  East  take  their  oats,  and 
those  who  have  fed  hogs  barley-meal,  as  we  have  here  at 
our  experiment  station,  will  need  no  arguments  to  con- 
vince them  that  barley  is  a  fine  stock  feed  and  that  no 
grower  need  hesitate  in  planning  to  use  it  for  feeding  any 
kind  of  stock  on  his  farm  that  will  eat  it. 
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II[hE  ]Ei0JViE  QlRSbE. 
The  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree, 

Come,  let  us  plant  the  apple  tree  ! 
Cleave  the  tough  greensward  with  the  spade; 
Wide  let  its  hollow  bed  be  made; 
There,  gently  lay  the  roots,  and  there 
Sift  the  dark  mould  with  kindly  care, 

And  press  it  o'er  them  tenderly. 
As  round  the  sleeping  infant's  feet 
We  softly  (old  the  cradle  sheet; 

So  plant  we  the  apple  tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple  tree  ? 

Buds,  which  the  breath  of  summer  days 

Shall  lengthen  into  leafy  sprays; 

Boughs  where  the  thrush  with  crimson  breast. 

Shall  haunt,  and  sing  and  hide  her  nest; 

We  plant  upon  the  sunny  lea, 
A  shadow  for  the  noontide  hour; 
A  shelter  from  the  summer  shower, 

When  we  plant  the  apple  tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple  tree  ? 
Sweets  for  a  hundred  flowery  springs. 
To  load  the  May  wind's  restless  wings. 
When  from  the  orchard  row  he  pours 
Its  fragrance  through  the  open  doors; 

A  world  of  blossoms  for  the  bee; 
Flowers  (or  the  sick  girl's  silent  room. 
For  the  glad  in(ant,  sprigs  of  bloom, 

We  plant  the  apple  tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple  tree  ? 
Fruils  that  shall  swell  in  sunny  June, 
And  redden  in  the  August  noon, 
And  drop,  as  gentle  airs  come  by, 
'1  hat  fan  the  blue  September  sky; 

While  children,  wild  with  noisy  glee. 
Shall  scent  their  fragrance  as  they  pass, 
And  search  for  them  in  tufted  grass, 

At  the  foot  of  the  apple  tree. 

And  when,  above  this  apple  tree. 
The  winter  stars  are  quivering  bright. 
And  winds  go  howling  through  the  night. 
Girls,  whose  eyes  o'erflow  with  mirth. 
Shall  peel  its  Iruit  by  cottage  heirth. 

And  guests  in  prouder  homes  shall  see 
Heaped  with  the  orange  and  the  grape. 
As  (air  as  they  in  tinted  shape. 

The  (ruit  of  the  apple  tree. 

The  fruitage  of  the  apple  tree 
Winds,  and  our  flag  of  stripe  and  star. 
Shall  bear  to  coasts  that  lie  afar. 
When  men  shall  wonder  at  the  view. 
And  ask  in  what  fair  groves  they  grew; 

And  they  who  roam  beyond  the  sea, 
Shall  think  of  childhood's  careless  day. 
And  long  hours  passed  in  summer  play. 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple  tree. 

Each  year  shall  give  the  apple  tree 
A  broader  flush  of  roseate  bloom. 
And  loosen,  when  the  first  clouds  lower. 
The  crisp  brown  leaves  in  thicker  shower; 

The  )'ears  shall  come  and  pass,  but  we 
Shall  hear  no  longer,  where  we  lie, 
The  summer's  song,  the  autumn's  sigh, 

In  the  bougiis  of  the  apple  tree. 

And  time  shall  waste  this  apple  tree. 
Oh,  when  its  aged  branches  throw. 
Thin  shadows  on  the  sward  below. 
Shall  fraud,  and  force,  and  iron  will 
Oppress  the  weak  and  helpless  still  ? 

What  shall  the  tasks  of  mercy  be 
Amid  the  toils,  the  strifes,  the  tears, 
O,  those  who  live  when  length  of  years 

Is  wasting  this  apple  tree. 

"  Who  planted  this  old  apple  tree?" 
The  children  of  that  distant  day 
Thus  to  some  aged  man  shall  say; 
And,  gazing  on  its  mossy  stem, 
The  gray-haired  man  shall  answer  them: 

"  A  poet  of  the  land  was  he. 
Born  in  the  rude  but  good  old  times; 
'Tis  said  he  made  some  quaint  old  rhymes 

On  planting  the  apple  tree." 

— William  CuUen  Bryant. 


The  Memory  of  the  Heart. 

If  stores  of  dry  and  learned  lore  we  gain, 
We  keep  them  in  the  memory  of  the  brain; 
Names,  things,  and  facts — whate'er  we  knowledge 
call, 

There  is  the  common  ledger  for  them  all; 

And  images  on  this  cold  surface  traced 

Make  slight  impressions,  and  are  soon  effaced. 

But  we've  a  page  more  glowing  and  more  bright, 
On  which  our  friendship  and  our  love  we  write; 
That  these  may  never  (roin  the  soul  depart, 
We  trust  them  to  the  memory  of  the  heart, 
There  is  no  dimming — no  efiacement  here; 
Each  new  pulsation  keeps  the  record  clear; 
Warm,  golden  letters,  all  the  tablet  fill. 
Nor  lose  their  luster  till  the  heart  stands  still. 


London,  November  19,  1839. 


— Daniel  Webster. 


An  Essay  on  Eggs. 

Wrltlen  lor  the  Rueai,  Priss  by  C.  K.  B. 


Jowls  are  often  treated  as 
though  they  were  good-for- 
nothing  birds  of  the  barn- 
yard, yet  it  is  hard  to  find  a 
person  who  does  not  love 
their  eggs  as  food.  Eggs 
are  also  valuable  in  the  arts,  as  well  as  io 
medicine  and  pharmacy.  Egg-albumen,  or 
white  of  the  egg,  is  of  great  use  in  prepar- 
ing albumenized  paper  lor  the  photographer, 
and  the  bookbinder  requires  this  albumen  in 
accomplishing  some  portions  of  his  work. 

It  is  believed  that  eggs  of  the  common 
domestic  fowl  were  first  laid  in  India  or 
Persia,  and  the  fowl  is  still  found  in  those 


countries  in  a  wild  state.  It  is  domesticated 
as  a  kind  of  inferior,  useful  bird  in  nearly  all 
civilized  portions  of  the  globe-  Eggs  of  do 
mestic  hens,  ducks,  geese,  ostriches  and  pea- 
fowls are  used  for  food  in  many  parts  of  the 
world;  also  various  kinds  of  sea-birds'  eggs 
are  gathered  in  large  quantities  for  food 
The  largest  eggs  of  which  we  have  any 
record  were  found  in  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar, in  the  alluvium,  about  1850.  One 
of  the  eggs  measures  8>^  inches  on  the 
shorter  diameter  and  inches  on  the 

longer.  Two  of  the  eggs  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  French  academy,  and  casts  of  them  are 
found  in  many  large  museums  of  the  world. 

The  name  given  to  the  giant  bird  that  laid 
the  eggs  is  Epiornis  maximus.  From  bones 
which  have  been  preserved,  the  height  of 
the  bird  is  believed  to  have  been  about  12 
feet,  and  the  capacity  of  the  egg  as  8>^ 
quarts,  or  several  times  that  of  the  common 
ostrich  egg- 
In  many  heathen  countries  the  earth  is 
represented  as  being  evolved  from  an  egg. 
In  the  Hindoo,  F.gyptian  and  Japanese  sys- 
tems this  idea  is  variously  modified  and 
represented.  The  mundane  egg  is  said  to 
have  been  an  object  of  worship  by  the 
ancient  Phoenicians. 

I:  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  that  to  break  the 
egg  shell  after  the  meat  is  out,  is  a  relic  of 
superstition.  The  intent  of  breaking  the 
shell  is  explained  by  Mr.  Browne  as  a  de 
sire  to  prevent  witchcraft;  for,  lest  witches 
should  draw  or  prick  their  names  therein 
and  veneficiously  mischief  their  persons, 
they  break  the  shell. 

Eggs  were  esteemed  by  the  Egyptians  as 
a  sacred  emblem  of  the  renovation  of  human 
beings  after  the  deluge.  In  ancient  Egypt, 
as  well  as  China,  artificial  heat  was  resorted 
to  in  hatching  the  egg.  Ovens  of  various 
kinds  were  used  for  this  purpose,  and  chick 
ens  are  still  raised  in  Egypt  in  vast  numbers. 
It  is  stated  that  93,000,000  are  annually 
hatched  in  these  ovens  at  the  present  time 
in  Egypt. 

When  one  reflects  upon  the  subject,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Divine  hand  has  writ- 
ten nothing  in  rocks  or  stars  more  mysteri- 
ous or  grander  than  in  the  egg.  The  ap- 
parently lifeless,  dead  substance  is,  through 
heat,  developed  into  a  being  that  can  eat 
and  drink,  or  walk  or  fly.  The  mystery  sur- 
rounding the  egg  has  doubtless  caused 
many  myths  in  regard  to  it,  and  it  has  also 
caused  its  worship  by  tribes  of  Indians.  In 
Peruvian  antiquities  it  is  mentioned  that  in 
the  year  1600,  Onate  found  on  the  coast  of 
California  a  tribe  whose  idol  held  in  one 
hand  a  shell  containing  three  eggs,  in  the 
other  an  ear  of  maize,  while  before  it  was 
placed  a  cup  of  water.  The  old  Peruvians 
believed  that  after  the  extirpation  of  the 
race,  by  famine  and  flood,  three  eggs  fell 
from  heaven  which  developed  the  then  pres- 
ent race;  one  of  the  eggs  was  of  gold,  from 
which  came  the  priests;  one  of  silver,  which 
produced  the  women,  and  the  third  of  cop- 
per, the  source  of  the  common  people. 

Among  the  "  wild  Irish  "  it  was  a  myth 
that  "  to  eat  an  odd  egg  endangered  the 
death  of  their  horse."  The  superstitious 
negro  has  many  fancies  in  regard  to  birds' 
eggs,  as,  "he  who  eats  a  mocking-bird's 
egg  will  be  compelled  to  tell  all  he  knows;" 

he  who  eats  a  dove's  egg  will  be  followed 
by  bad  luck;"  "  the  eater  of  a  crow's  egg  will 
always  be  g'wine  on  foolish  like  a  crow  does 
go  on,  ha!  ha!  ba!  ha!'  But  a  partridge's 
egg  "  do  des  make  you  thrive  and  grow  las'; 
dey  is  de  onlies'  sort  er  birds'  eggs  dat  you 
kin  eat  without  findin'  'em  dangersome." 

From  the  ritual  of  Pope  Paul  the  Fifth  it 
is  inferred  that  eggs  were  considered  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  as  emblems  of  the  Resur- 
rection. An  extract  from  one  of  the  bene- 
dictions reads:  "  Bless,  O  Lord,  we  be- 
seech thee,  this  thy  creation  of  eggs,  that  it 
may  become  a  wholesome  sustenance  to  thy 
faithful  servants,  eating  it  in  thankfulness  to 
thee,  on  account  of  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord." 

There  are  accounts  of  heads  of  families 
sending  chargers  full  of  hard  eggs  to  the 
church  on  Easter  to  get  them  blessed.  The 
priests  make  signs  of  the  cross  over  them, 
and  repeat  appropriate  prayers;  also,  there 
is  sprinkled  upon  them  holy  water.  These 
blest  eggs  are  to  be  the  first  nourishment 
taken  alter  the  abstinence  of  Lent. 

In  Haklvyt's  Voyages,  about  1600,  it  is 
recorded :  "  They  (the  Russians)  have  an 
order  at  Easter  which  they  alwaies  observe, 
and  that  is  this:  Every  yeere  against  Easter 
to  die  or  colour  with  Brazzel  (Brazil  wood)  a 
great  number  of  egges,  of  which  every  man 
and  woman  giveth  one  unto  the  priest  of  the 
parish  upon  Easter  Day,  in  the  morning. 
And,  moreover,  the  common  people  used  to 
carrie  in  their  hands  one  of  these  egges,  not 
only  upon  Easter  Day,  but  also  three  or 
foure  days  after,  and  gentlemen  and  gentle 
women  have  egges  gilded  which  they  carry 
in  like  maner.  They  use  it,  as  they  say,  for 
a  great  love,  and  in  token  of  the  Resurrec 


tion,  wheieof  they  rejoice.  For  when  two 
friends  meete  during  the  Easter  Holydayes 
they  come  and  take  one  another  by  the 
hand;  the  one  of  them  saith,  'The  Lord,  or 
Christ  is  risen;'  the  other  answereth,  '  It  is 
so  of  a  trueth,'  and  then  they  kiss  and  ex- 
change their  egges." 

Doubtless  the  present  custom  of  staining 
hens'  eggs  on  Easter  is  derived  from  a  very 
ancient  practice,  coming  down  from  the 
church  of  Rome.  It  is  considered  a  re- 
markable fact  that  the  freezing-point  of  new- 
laid  eggs  is  much  lower  than  that  of  the 
water  and  albumen  of  which  they  principally 
consist.  The  vitality  of  hens'  eggs  has  been 
retained  after  being  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  10°  F.  The  albumen  or  white  of  the 
egg  quickly  passes  into  a  state  of  putrefac- 
tion after  the  shell  is  broken  and  when  it  is 
exposed  in  a  moist  state  to  the  atmosphere. 
Although  domestic  fowls  are  not  usually 
raised  in  very  large  flocks,  yet  the  few  in 
almost  every  farmhouse  make  the  aggregate 
large  and  the  eggs  numerous.  The  poultry 
interest  in  this  country  is  very  important, 
and  the  annual  products  are  many  millions 
of  dollars.  A  tew  years  since,  the  poultry 
and  eggs  of  only  one  State — Missouri — 
amounted  to  $4,213,861,  and  it  is  stated  that 
one  large  county  in  Pennsylvania  raised 
chickens  and  eggs  amounting  to  $2,000,000 
annually,  thus  leading  the  grain  ond  fruit  in- 
terests of  the  same  county.  If  the  various 
diseases  to  which  fowls  are  subject  were  well 
investigated  by  competent  men,  and  reme- 
dies found  for  them,  without  doubt  a  new 
impetus  would  be  given  to  the  poultry  in- 
dustry. 

The  celebrated  Guinod  de  Reyniere  af- 
firms that  eggs  may  be  served  in  more  than 
600  ways,  and  a  French  cook  who  published 
a  book  in  London  gives  150  recipes  for  cook- 
ing eggs;  therefore,  epicures  may  find  as 
much  variety  in  egg-food  as  in  most  any 
other  kind,  and  the  egg  may  be  cooked  in  a 
manner  so  as  to  be  easy  of  digestion.  Cer- 
tainly, there  are  no  Rabbincial  rules  to  in- 
terfere with  the  American  diet  as  in  the 
ancient  Jewish  daily  life.  In  Exodus  it  is 
commanded  that  food  for  the  Sabbath  should 
be  prepared  on  the  sixth  day.  The  Rabbis 
of  old,  pondering  this  command,  raised  the 
question  whether  an  egg  which  a  hen  had 
laid  on  the  Sabbath  could  be  eaten  on  the 
sacred  day,  and  decided  in  a  strict  negative, 
that  is,  if  It  had  been  laid  by  a  hen  kept  to 
lay  eggs;  because,  in  that  case,  it  was  the 
result  of  work  begun  on  a  week  day  and 
brought  to  an  end  on  the  Sabbath.  On  this 
the  Rabbis  were  unanimous,  according  to 
the  statement  in  "Geikie's  Life  of  Christ." 

Neither  could  an  Israelite  lawfully  eat 
even  a  mouthful  of  food  that  had  been 
touched  by  a  Samaritan.  It  was  a  subject 
of  controversy  how  far  a  Jew  might  use  food 
or  fruit  grown  on  Samaritan  soil.  What 
grows  on  trees  or  in  fields  was  reckoned 
clean,  but  there  was  doubt  about  flour  or 
wine.  There  was  a  question  also  about  the 
egg.  "  A  Samaritan  egg  as  laid  by  the  hen 
could  not  be  unclean,  but  what  about  a 
boiled  egg?" 

Raw  eggs  are  recommended  by  physicians 
as  good  food  in  cases  of  jaundice,  and  the 
calcined  shell  is  esteemed  as  an  absorbant. 
The  white  of  an  egg  is  a  partial  antidote 
for  poisoning  from  corrosive  sublimate  and 
minerals  of  various  kinds.  The  artist  Gaddo 
Gaddi  had  the  patience  to  employ  himself 
at  Florence  in  making  small  pictures  in 
mosaic  of  the  shells  of  eggs.  It  is  said  that 
he  finished  them  "  with  incredible  industry 
and  patience." 

Some  dogs  and  even  hens  themselves  are 
very  fond  of  eggs.  It  is  recommended  that, 
in  order  to  break  this  habit  in  the  former, 
the  contents  of  the  egg  should  be  expelled 
by  making  a  pin-hole  in  each  end  and  blow- 
ing it  out.  Then  one  end  is  stopped  up  with 
wax  and  strong  spirits  of  ammonia  is  poured 
in,  and  the  other  end  of  the  egg  sealed;  then 
put  the  egg  where  the  dog  may  see  it  and 
crush  it  in  the  mouth.  Few  dngs  will  "  dis- 
remember"  such  a  dose.  To  cure  a  hen 
from  eating  eggs,  pepper  may  be  used. 
Break  an  egg  and  dust  cayenne  pepper  be- 
low the  yolk;  then  turn  the  egg  round  so 
the  fowl  may  not  see  the  pepper,  and  leave 
the  egg  in  the  nest.  Several  doses  will 
usually  break  up  this  habit  and  leave  eggs 
to  be  devoured  by  human  beings. 


A  Western  Tragedy. 
The  Saunterer  has  a  friend  on  the  staff  of 
a  Western  newspaper  with  whom  he  often 
exchanges  interesting  clippings.  The  latest 
bit  received  at  this  office  was  the  following, 
cut  from  a  small  paper  published  in  North 

Dakota:   "The  many  friends  of  Mrs.  E  

will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  she  is  not  in 
serious  danger,  as  the  shock  is  not  so  severe 
as  at  first  supposed.  The  particulars  of  the 
unfortunate  affair  are  interesting.    It  seems 

that  Mrs.  E  .while  going  upstairs,  saw  a 

mouse  run  behind  a  barrel.    Her  cries  were 


heard  by  the  hired  man,  who  hastened  to 
the  scene  armed  with  his  gun  and  followed 

by  his  faithful  bulld»g.    Mrs.  E  then 

took  courage  and  poked  the  barrel  with  her 
broom.  The  mouse  ran  out,  the  dog  started 
in  pursuit,  the  hired  man  fired,  the  dog 

dropped  dead,  Mrs.  E         fainted,  and  the 

hired  man  thinking  be  bad  killed  her  and 
that  he  would  be  arrested  for  murder,  took 
to  his  heels  and  has  not  been  heard  of  since. 
The  mouse  escaped." — Boston  Budget. 


Care  of  Draperies. 


There  are  so  many  kinds  of  material  used 
in  these  draperies  that  a  general  rule  will  not 
answer  for  their  care,  writes  Maria  Parloa  in 
a  timely  article  on  ''Closing  the  House  for 
Summer"  in  the  Ladies  Home  Journal. 
Muslin,  lace,  scrim,  etc.,  should  be  washed 
and  rinsed  carefully,  dried  in  the  sun,  folded 
and  put  away  "rough  dry.''  Of  course,  very 
fine  lace  draperies  should  go  to  the  cleaner's. 
It  may  be  that  some  of  the  lace  curtains  will 
not  require  cleaning,  in  which  case  gently 
shake  them,  to  remove  all  dust;  then  fold 
them  carefully  and  put  them  away  wrapped 
in  a  clean  sheet.  Heavy  draperies  of  silk, 
linen,  woolen  or  cotton  should  be  thoroughly 
shaken  in  the  air.  Let  them  hang  on  the 
line  (in  the  shade,  if  possible)  for  an  hour  or 
two;  them  fold  them  smoothly,  pin  them  in 
sheets  and  place  in  drawers  or  boxes.  If  the 
draperies  are  woolen  they  should  be  sprinkled 
with  naphtha,  but  if  of  silk,  linen  or  cotton 
this  will  not  be  necessary.  However,  if  buf- 
falo-bugs have  appeared  in  the  house  at  any 
time,  it  would  be  a  wise  precaution  to  sprinkle 
naphtha  over  the  sheet  and  have  the  creases 
in  the  box  or  drawers  saturated  with  it.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  heavy  drap- 
eries are  to  lie  folded  for  several  months; 
therefore  it  is  important  that  the  greatest 
care  be  taken  in  folding  them,  that  there 
shall  be  no  unnecessary  creases. 


Debts  of  Nations. 


A  prominent  New  York  banking  company 
has  recently  published  an  approximate  state- 
ment of  the  debts  of  the  principal  nations  of 
the  civilized  world  : 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  owe  about 
$3,350,000,000,  less  sinking  fund — $87.79  per 
capi'a. 

France  owes  about  $4,446,000,000,  less 
sinking  fund— $116  35  per  capita. 

Ptussia  owes  about  $1,109,000,000,  less 
sinking  fund— $37.03  per  capita. 

Spain  owes  about  $1,251,000,000,  less 
sinking  fund— $73. 85  per  capita. 

Italy  owes  about  $2,324,000,000,  less 
sinking  fund— $76  c6  per  capita. 

Austria-Hungary  owes  about  $2  866,000,- 
000,  less  sinking  fund — $30.79  per  capita. 

Russia  owes  about  $3,491,000,000,  less 
sinking  fund— $30.79  per  capita. 

The  United  States  owes  about  $i,Soo,- 
000,000,  less  sinking  fund— $13.84  per 
capita. 

About  770,000,000  people  of  all  other 
nations  besides  ours  have  a  debt  of  about 
$26,000,000,000,  or  $33  30  per  capita,  and 
$750,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000  gold  in  sight 
to  pay  it,  or  about  $1  per  capita. 


Tfie  Plucky  Schoolmarm. 

Miss  Julia  Secher,  of  this  city,  a  young 
woman  eighteen  years  old,  teaches  school  at 
Leo,  a  small  village  fifteen  miles  north  of 
this  city.  She  is  in  the  habit  of  coming 
home  every  Friday  in  a  stage  and  returning 
Sunday  evening  with  some  of  the  farmers 
that  come  to  the  city  for  church.  Last  Sun- 
day afternoon  none  of  the  farmers  from  her 
district  had  been  in,  and  the  liveryman  would 
not  hire  a  vehicle  to  go  such  a  long  distance 
when  such  good  sleighing  business  was  be- 
ing done  in  the  city.  Realizing  that  she 
must  be  there  Monday  morning,  she  started 
on  foot  at  four  o'clock  Sunday  afternoon  and 
walked  the  entire  distance,  reaching  her 
boarding  place  at  Leo  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evenine.— Fort  Wayne  Dispatch  to  Indian- 
apolis Journal. 

Organs  Lost  by  Disuse. 

It  is  a  suggestive  fact  not  always  suffi- 
ciently considered  that  "  as  soon  as  any  or- 
gan or  faculty  falls  into  disuse  it  degenerates 
and  is  finally  lost  altogether."  Through  all 
the  ages  that  man  has  had  the  power  of 
speech,  this  power  has  not  been  fixed  in  tis 
in  any  degree  whatever  by  heredity.  It  is 
regarded  as  definitely  proved  that  if  a  child 
of  civilized  parents  were  brought  up  in  a 
desert  place  and  allowed  no  communication 
whatever  with  man,  it  would  never  make  any 
attempt  at  speech.  Up  to  the  last  century 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  persons  living 
in  a  wild  state  in  the  woods  and  forests  of 
England,  France,  Germany  and  Russia,  who 
were  utterly  incapable  of  speech,  though 
they  could  make  sounds  in  imitation  of  the 
cries  of  wild  animals.  Certain  parasitic  in- 
ects  have  so  completely  degenerated  that 
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they  possess  neither  eyes,  legs,  heads, 
mouths,  stomachs  nor  intestines.  Animals 
that  live  underground  lose  the  power  of  sight 
or  have  eyes  that  are  merely  rudimentary. 
Slave  ants  and  working  ants  have  lost  their 
wings  through  being  kept  entirely  to  a  life 
on  the  ground.  The  masters  in  some  colo- 
nies of  ants  in  which  slaves  are  kept  have 
become  so  hopelessly  dependent  on  their 
slaves  that  they  not  only  will  not  seek 
food,  but  are  incapable  of  feeding  them- 
selves, and  will  starve  with  food  before  them 
unless  a  slave  is  present  to  place  it  in  their 
jaws  ! — Leisure  Hour. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Universe 

God  is  the  incomprehensible  idea.  This 
idea  exists  in  man.  Syllogisms,  quarrels, 
negations,  dogmas  and  religions  pass  over  it 
without  diminishing  it.  This  idea  is  fully 
affirmed  by  the  darkness;  but  everything 
else  is  disturbed.  Formidable  immanence. 
The  inexpressible  union  of  forces  is  shown 
by  the  maintenance  of  all  this  obscurity  in 
equilibrium.  The  universe  is  suspended 
and  nothing  falls.  Incessant  and  tremendous 
displacement  occurs  without  accident  and 
without  fracture.  Man  participates  in  this 
movement  of  translation,  and  the  amount  of 
oscillation  which  he  sustains  he  calls  des- 
tiny. Where  does  destiny  commence  ? 
Where  does  nature  end  ?  What  is  the 
difference  between  an  event  and  a  season, 
between  a  grief  and  a  rain,  between  a  virtue 
and  a  star  ?  Is  not  an  hour  a  wave  ?  The 
systems  of  the  universe  continue  without 
being  accountable  to  man  for  their  im- 
passible revolutions.  The  starry  Heaven  is 
a  vision  of  wheels,  balances  and  weights. 
Such  a  supreme  contemplation,  reinforced 
by  supreme  meditation.  Such  is  the  whole 
of  reality  plus  the  whole  of  abstraction. 
There  is  nothing  beyond.  One  feels  one's 
self  grasped.  One  is  at  the  mercy  of  that 
darkness.  No  escape  is  possible.  One 
finds  one's  self  a  part  of  the  mechanism,  an 
integral  part  of  the  unknown  whole;  one 
feels  the  unknown  within  one  mysteriously 
fraternizing  with  the  unknown  which  lies 
beyond. — Victor  Hugo. 


Ways  of  Cookine  Egga. 

A  few  drops  of  vinegar  in  the  water  for 
poached  eggs  makes  them  set  properly  and 
keeps  the  white  from  spreading. 

A  squeeze  of  lemon  improves  scrambled 
eggs.  It  should  be  added  while  they  are 
cooking. 

Asparagus  tops  are  nice  in  an  omelette. 

Toast  spread  with  pate  de  fois  gras  and 
covered  with  scrambled  eggs  is  a  fine  lunch 
dish. 

Cold  fried  eggs  can  be  used  for  salad  or 
revamped  by  dipping  them  in  fritter  batter 
and  frying. 

Fresh  eggs  taken  from  the  shell  and 
boiled  in  half  a  pint  of  rich  cream,  seasoned 
with  salt  and  pepper,  is  a  delicious  breakfast 
dish.  They  should  only  cook  two  minutes 
in  the  boiling  cream. 

Stewed  tomatoes,  grated  cheese  and  a 
couple  of  chopped-up  boiled  sausages  is  a 
fine  sauce  to  serve  with  fried  eggs. 

Any  sort  of  on  omelette  can  be  made  by 
the  addition  of  either  sardines,  tomatoes, 
oysters,  ham,  cheese,  kidney,  mushrooms  or 
macaroni,  or,  in  fact,  whatever  one  desires 
or  has  on  hand.     — New  York  Recorder. 


Coughs  and  Their  Cure. 

There  are  few  disorders  more  teasing  to 
the  sufferer  and  to  those  about  him  than  a 
cough,  writes  Elizabeth  Robinson  Scovil  in 
the  second  of  her  series  of  articles  on  "  Life 
in  the  Invalid's  Room  "  in  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  A  slight  hacking  cough  is  often  a 
bad  habit;  when  it  is  at  all  under  the  control 
of  the  will  it  should  be  sternly  repressed. 
Sometimes  the  uvula,  the  pendulous  part  of 
the  soft  palate,  at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  be- 
comes relaxed,  the  point  touches  the  tongue, 
producing  a  tickling  sensation,  which  re- 
quires a  cough  to  relieve  it.  A  little  dry 
tannic  acid  put  in  a  quill  and  blown  on  the 
uvula  will  contract  it,  or  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  the  powder,  mixed  with  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  glycerine,  stirred  into  half  a  glass  of 
warm  water  and  used  as  a  gargle. 

When  a  cold  has  been  taken  and  there  is 
cough  with  soreness  of  the  chest,  bed  should 
be  prescribed  for  fear  of  a  severe  attack  of 
bronchitis.  Soak  the  feet  in  a  pail  of  hot 
water  in  which  is  dissolved  three  table 
spoonfuls  of  mustard,  and  rub  the  chest  with 
warm  camphorated  oil. 

Unsophisticated. 

"  I  don't  like  your  milk,"  said  the  mistress 
of  the  bouse. 

'*  What's  wrong  with  it,  mum  ? " 

"  Its  dreadfully  thin,  and  there's  no  cream 
on  it." 

"Arfter  you've  lived  in  the  city  awhile, 
mum,"  said  the  milkman  encouragingly, 
"  you'll  git  over  them  rooral  idces  o'  yourn."-- 
Chicago  Tribune, 
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The  Ox  Team. 


I  sit  upon  my  oxen  team,  calm, 

Beneath  the  lazy  sky, 
And  crawl  contented  through  the  land 

And  let  the  world  go  by. 
The  thoughtful  ox  has  learned  to  wait 

And  nervous  impulse  smother, 
And  ponder  long  before  he  puts 

One  foot  before  the  other. 

And  men  with  spanking  teams  pass  by 

And  dash  upon  their  way, 
As  if  it  were  their  hope  to  find 

The  world's  end  in  a  day, 
And  men  dash  by  in  palace  cars. 

On  me  dark  frowns  they  cast. 
As  the  lightning-driven  Present  frowns 

Upon  the  slow  old  Past. 

What  do  they  chase,  these  men  of  steam, 

Their  smoke  flags  wide  unfurled, 
Pulled  by  the  roaring  fire  fiend 

That  shakes  the  reeling  world  ? 
What  do  ye  seek,  ye  men  of  steam, 

So  wild  and  mad  you  press  ? 
Is  this,  is  this  the  railroad  line 

That  leads  to  happiness? 

And  when  you've  swept  across  the  day 

And  dashed  across  the  night 
Is  there  some  station  through  the  hills 

Where  men  can  find  delight? 
Ah,  toward  the  Depot  of  Content 

Where  no  red  signals  stream, 
I  go  by  ox  team  just  as  quick 

As  you  can  go  by  steam. 

— S.  W.  Foss,  in  the  Yankee  Blade. 


A  Y's  Farmer. 

The  Whitehall  Times  gives  a  somewhat  circum- 
stantial account  of  an  enterprising  agriculturist,  with 
much  f  conomy  of  type: 

There  is  a  farmer  who  is  Y's 

Enough  to  take  his  E's, 
And  study  nature  with  his  I's 

And  think  of  what  he  C's. 

He  bears  the  chatter  of  the  J 's 

As  they  each  other  T's, 
And  Z's  that  when  a  tree  D  K's 

It  makes  a  home  for  B's. 

A  pair  of  oxen  he  will  U's, 

With  many  haws  and  G's. 
And  their  mistakes  he  will  X  Q's 

While  plowing  for  his  P's. 

In  raising  crops,  he  all  X  L's, 

And  therefore  little  O's, 
And  when  he  hoes  his  soil  by  spells 

He  also  soils  his  hose. 

"  Lucky,"  or  '  The  Black  Cat." 


^^^^^  OLONEL  Archibald  Andrews 
y/^^^^l  was  a  quaint-looking  little 
I  („~"7'T[^°j  old  man  who  presented  a 
\  x^S^^^jj  weird  appearance  when  seen 
^^^^^^11  with  a  black  cat  at  his  heels. 
f!£m'^i_-j.'^ail  People  often  calleo  him  a 
"  witch "  and  would  glance  at  the  black 
cat  and  smile.  Yet  there  was  nothing 
strange  about  the  old  man  except  the 
cat.  He  was  a  jolly,  good-natured  little 
old  fellow  and  generous  to  a  fault.  Then, 
too,  he  was  president  of  the  C.  C.  &  A. 
Railroad,  which  was  proof  enough  that  he 
was  of  the  earth  earthy.  Suppose  be  was  a 
little  superstitious;  were  not  Lincoln,  Cal- 
houn and  many  of  our  illustrious  men 
superstitious  ? 

When  Archibald  Andrews  was  only  two 
years  old  changing  fortune  numbered  his 
parents  amone  the  poor.  This  was  indeed 
a  sad  trial  to  Rupert  Andrews  and  his  young 
and  bonny  wife,  who  had  been  reared  in 
ease  and  luxury. 

Only  two  of  the  family  servants  were  left 
them.  Uncle  Tom  and  Aunt  Cioe,  and  it 
would  have  been  cruel  in  the  extreme  to 
have  taken  them  from  the  young  mistress, 
though  they  were  so  old  as  to  be  more 
helpless  than  helpful. 

They  moved  from  their  palatial  home  to  a 
little  farm  on  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  in  a 
tumble-down  looking  house  that  was  in- 
fested by  rats  and  mice,  which  held  grand 
feasts  at  night  and  boldly  scampered  across 
the  floor  in  the  daytime.  They  called  their 
new  home  "  Poverty  Hill." 

Ruth  Andrews  bore  this  overwhelming 
reverse  of  fortune  with  much  more  fortitude 
than  did  her  husband.  It  called  forth  all 
her  strength  and  energy,  while  her  spirit 
seemed  broken. 

Ruth  took  all  the  home  work  on  her 
hands,  besides  what  sewing  she  could  do 
for  the  neighbors,  much  to  Aunt  Cloe's 
horror,  for  she  "jest  knowed  Miss  Ruth  was 
gwine  to  kill  herself." 

Uncle  Tom  and  Aunt  Cloe  went  to  the 
field  with  Mars  Rupert  and  worked  hard 
that  their  young  mistress  might  not  feel  so 
poor,  but  the  yield  was  a  pitiful  amount  and 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  princely  income 
they  had  once  enjoyed. 

They  had  been  at  "Poverty  Hill"  three 
years  and  their  prospects  had  not  been 
brightened;  indeed,  if  anything,  they  were 


worse.  Uncle  Tom  was  dead  and  Rupert's 
health  was  bad.  Christmas  was  drawing 
near  and  Ruth  was  sorely  perplexed  to  know 
how  to  give  little  Archie  a  pleasant  Christ- 
mas when  they  only  had  enough  to  barely 
keep  from  starving. 

The  noble  little  boy  had  been  so  good, 
seeming  to  understand  their  condition,  and 
never  once  asking  for  biscuit.  When  they 
had  only  cornbread  to  eat  Ruth  did  not  care 
for  herself;  she  could  stand  anything,  but  it 
grieved  her  heart  to  have  her  little  son  eat 
their  plain,  coarse  food  for  want  of  better. 

"  Where  are  all  the  rats,  Aunt  Cloe  ?  We 
haven't  seen  one  for  a  week,"  said  Archie,  a 
few  days  before  Christmas. 

"  Dunno,  honey;  specks  your  pa  has  writ 
'em  a  letter." 

"  A  letter  !    Why,  what  do  you  mean 

"  Well,  honey,  when  folks  don't  have  no 
cat,  en  rats  git  bothersome,  ef  you'll  jest 
set  down  en  writ  'em  a  letter  en  tell  em 
where  to  find  a  big  crib  full  of  corn,  why, 
dey'll  go  to  it;  dat  is,  if  dey  don't  have  ter 
cross  water." 

The  next  morning  when  Archie  opened 
the  door  the  first  thing  to  greet  him  was  a 
large  and  beautiful  black  cat,  with  soft, 
glossy  fur  and  white  feet  and  throat.  Archie 
was  delighted  and  resolved  to  keep  it  if  it 
would  stay. 

"  I  know  now  why  the  rats  disappeared. 
Aunt  Cloe;  it  was  this  cat  slipping  around 
at  night,"  said  Archie. 

"  Dunno,  honey,  but  it's  good  luck  for  a 
cat  to  come  to  yer  house,  specially  a  black 
cat.  A  cat  like  er  witch,  dey's  got  seben 
lives;  ef  you  treats  'em  well  dey'll  bring  you 
good  luck;  ef  you  treats  'em  bad  dey'll  bring 
you  bad  luck.  Dey  beats  all  de  horse- 
shoes." 

It  really  seemed  as  if  the  cat  had  brought 
good  luck,  for  Ruth  received  lots  of  sewing 
that  day,  paid  for  in  advance.  In  the  spare 
room  on  the  bed  Ruth  found  five  dollars  ! 
Where  it  came  from  was  a  mystery,  for  no 
one  had  been  in  the  room  for  weeks  except 
herself.  She  enquired  of  all  who  had  been 
there,  but  they  denied  having  missed  any. 
Aunt  Cloe  was  confident  the  black  cat 
brought  it,  so  they  called  him  "  Lucky." 

And  what  a  merry  Christmas  Archie  and 
Lucky  did  have ! 

Lucky  was  fond  of  Archy  and  followed 
him  like  a  dog.  If  Ruth  wanted  the  broom 
Lucky  would  come  dragging  it  between  his 
teeth. 

One  day  the  train  was  so  late  in  coming 
that  Archie  grew  tired  and  fell  asleep  on 
the  track.  Lucky  seemed  to  scent  danger 
and  ran  to  the  house  meowing,  and,  pulling 
Ruth  by  the  dress,  started  back.  Ruth 
hastened  with  all  her  might,  fearing  some- 
thing was  wrong,  but  Lucky  was  far  in 
advance.  The  train  was  coming,  and  as  she 
approached  the  railroad  she  beheld  Archie 
asleep  on  the  track  with  Lucky  pulling  at  his 
dress  with  his  teeth  and  scratching  with  his 
claws !  Ruth  was  like  one  in  a  trance,  for 
she  knew  she  could  not  reach  him  in  time. 
Fortunately,  Lucky's  scratches  aroused 
Archie  and  he  pulled  himself  just  a  little 
way  off  the  track  as  the  train  went  by. 
After  that  there  never  was  so  much  fussing 
and  petting  over  another  cat  as  there  was 
over  Lucky.  He  wore  a  pretty  collar  and 
went  wherever  Archie  did,  and  you  may  be 
sure  Mr.  Mousie  never  dared  to  show  his 
face  at  "  Poverty  Hill "  again.  Fortune 
seemed  to  smile  on  the  Andrews  from  the 
day  Lucky  appeared.  "  Poverty  Hiil "'  was 
soon  the  admiration  and  envy  of  all  the 
country  around. 

Lucky  lived  a  long  and  useful  life,  and  a 
marble  slab  marks  his  grave. 

Archie  is  an  old  man  now  and  president 
of  a  railroad,  but  he  still  has  a  black  cat 
which  follows  him  in  his  car  and  everywhere. 
Though  he  does  not  freely  admit  it,  he 
attributes  all  his  good  luck  to  cats,  and  of 
course  he  owes  his  life  to  one  black  cat. — 
Laura  Lorney  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


Truth. 

Truth  is  beautiful,  as  well  as  safe  and 
mighty.  In  the  incident  related  below,  a 
boy  twelve  years  old,  with  only  truth  as  a 


weapon,  conquered  a  smart  and  schrewd 
lawyer  who  was  fighting  for  a  bad  cause. 

Walter  was  the  important  witness  in  a 
lawsuit.  One  of  the  lawyers,  after  cross- 
questioning  him  severely,  said  : 

"  Your  father  has  been  talking  to  you  and 
telling  you  how  to  testify,  hasn't  he?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Now,"  said  the  lawyer,  "just  tell  us 
how  your  father  told  you  to  testify." 

"  Well,"  said  the  boy  modestly,  "  father 
told  me  that  the  lawyers  would  try  to  tangle 
me  in  my  testimony,  but  if  I  would  just  be 
careful  and  tell  the  truth  I  could  tell  the 
same  thing  every  time." 

The  lawyer  didn't  try  to  tangle  up  the 
boy  any  more. — Observer. 


X)ojviESTie  ^eOJ^OMY. 


Tested  Recipes. 

Prepared  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Ada  Taylor  Segkkt. 

Strawberry  Float. — Sprinkle  thickly  with 
sugar  one  quart  of  ripe  strawberries,  and 
mash  lightly.  Place  a  soft,  delicate  sponge 
cake  in  a  deep  dish,  pour  the  berries  over  it, 
and  pile  high  on  top  whipped  cream.  Set 
on  ice  half  an  hour  before  serving. 

Peach  Pudding. — One  quart  of  peaches, 
one  cupful  of  sugar — through  which  has  been 
mixed  thoroughly  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour — butter  the  size  of  an  egg.  Put  in  a 
baking  pan  and  cover  with  a  rich  crust. 
Bake  one  hour.    Eat  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Apple  Charlotte. — Cut  ten  sour  apples 
into  quarters  and  peel;  put  them  in  a  kettle 
and  cover  with  boiling  water;  add  two  cup- 
fuls  of  sugar,  and  stew  until  they  are  clear. 
Line  a  large  dish  with  slices  of  sponge  cake, 
put  the  apples  over,  and  set  in  the  oven  for 
2o  minutes;  take  out,  cover  the  top  with  thin 
slices  of  sponge  cake,  and  serve  with  sweet 
lemon  sauce. 

Chocolate  Pudding. — Boil  four  ounces 
sweet  chocolate  in  a  quart  of  milk;  when 
dissolved,  pour  over  a  pint  of  bread  crumbs 
and  let  stand  for  an  hour  or  so.  Mash  the 
bread  until  perfectly  smooth.  Add  four 
well-beaten  eggs,  a  cupful  of  butter,  two  of 
sugar,  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  a  cup  of  stoned 
raisins,  and  another  of  blanched  almonds. 
Steam  for  an  hour. 

A  Cherry  Tart.— Line  a  pie  tin  with  rich 
puff  paste.  Mix  one  tablespoonful  of  flour 
and  one  small  cup  of  sugar  thoroughly  to- 
gether. Fill  the  tin  with  fresh  cherries, 
stemmed  and  seeded,  and  pour  over  them  the 
sugar  and  flour,  and  lightly  stir  together.  Put 
small  lumps  of  butter  on  top  and  bake  in  a 
slow  oven.  When  done,  beat  the  whites  of 
two  eggs  to  a  stifi  froth,  add  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  sugar,  and  spread  over  the  tart.  Re- 
turn to  the  oven  and  brown  slightly. 

Lemon  Pie. — For  one  pie  take  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs,  juice  of  one  large  lemon,  one 
heaping  cupful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  water 
and  one-half  cupful  of  flour.  Mix  the  sugar 
and  flour  together.  Beat  the  yolks  light  and 
add  the  lemon  juice,  sugar  and  flour.  When 
beaten  thoroughly,  pour  the  water  over  boil- 
ing hot,  set  the  basin  in  hot  water  and  stir 
till  thickened.  Pour  in  a  pie  tin  lined  with 
puff  paste,  and  bake  till  the  crust  is  done. 
Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiflT  froth, 
add  one-half  cup  sugar,  cover  the  pie  and 
brown  nicely. 

Veal  Croquettes. — Take  two  pounds  of 
the  veal  from  which  the  soup  was  made, 
chop  fine,  removing  all  gristle  and  fat.  To 
every  pint,  allow  a  half  pint  of  new  milk, 
one  teaspoon  of  butter,  one  of  chopped 
parsley,  two  of  flour,  one  of  finely  minced 
onions,  one  of  salt,  half  a  grated  nutmeg,  a 
pinch  of  cayenne  and  a  little  black  pepper. 
Put  the  milk  in  a  saucepan  and  set  it  on  the 
stove;  rub  the  butter  and  flour  together,  and 
stir  in  the  boiling  milk.  When  thick,  take 
from  the  fire,  add  the  chopped  meat,  and 
beat  until  well  mixed;  put  in  the  seasoning; 
spread  out  on  a  large  dish  to  cool.  When 
firm,  form  in  croquettes.  Dip  first  in  beaten 
eggs  and  then  in  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  in 
boiling  fat.  Serve  hot,  garnished  with  pars- 
ley. 
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Applications  of  Electricity  to  Agricultural  Work. 


NUMBER  4. 

HE  general  adaptability  of  the  electric 
motor  for  service  in  various  kinds  of 
farm  work  has  been  discussed  in  former 
papers,  and  a  number  of  illustrations 
have  been  given,  showing  methods  of 
applying  electricity  to  the  hoisting  and 
pumping  apparatus  and  to  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  machines  used  in  ordi- 
nary farm  work.  It  remains  to  discuss 
in  this  aiticle  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity to  moving  machines  and  vehicles. 
It  may  be  well  to  follow  up  the  original 
outline  of  this  subject  and  consider  the  three  heads,  viz.: 
(i)  Railway  lines  on  country  roads;  (2)  tramways  connecting 
farm  buildings,  and  (3)  miscellaneous  vehicles  such  as  car- 
riages and  held  machines  of  all  kinds  to  which  electricity 
is  now  considered  or  may  ultimately  be  found  to  be  appli- 
cable. 

In  our  first  article  reference  was  made  to  the  articles  on 
the  subject  of  electric  railways  for  country  roads,  by  Wm. 


for  instance,  are  not  only  large  consumers  of  produce  that 
must  be  hauled  in  from  the  surrounding  country,  but  are 
also  in  turn  producers  of  a  great  variety  of  manufactured 
articles  that  must  be  transported,  usually  by  primitive 
means,  to  the  nearest  steam  railway  station.  Our  illustra- 
tion has  been  made  from  the  consideration  of  an  actual 
location  of  an  institution  of  this  kind  in  one  of  our  Western 
States.  Electric  railways  running  through  country  dis- 
tricts would,  of  necessity,  be  equipped  for  both  freight  and 
passenger  traffic,  and  in  considering  the  question  of  the 
actual  profits  upon  an  investment  in  roads  of  this  kind  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  although  at  first,  even  perhaps 
in  the  best  localities,  only  a  sufficient  business  would 
be  obtained  to  pay  for  the  investment,  nevertheless  the  in- 
creased facilities  offered  for  the  rapid  and  frequent  trans- 
portation of  passengers  and  freight  would  lead,  ultimately,  to 
a  very  greatly  increased  business  of  this  kind.  Not  the  least 
point  to  be  considered  is  the  use  that  could  be  made  of 
roads  of  this  kind  for  the  transportation  of  United  States 
mails  and  for  their  rapid  and  frequent  delivery  in  country 
districts.  As  soon  as  the  isolated  character  of  the  farm 
gives  way  to  a  service  of  communication  between  the  larger 
towns  and  cities  that  shall  be  rapid  and  frequent,  just  so 
soon  will  the  proverbial  congestion  of  the  great  mass  of 
our  population  in  large  cities  be  supplanted  by  a  more 
nearly  equal  and  uniform  distribution  of  the  people  through- 
out the  best  parts  of  the  country. 

Nothing  has  here  been  said  about  the  importance  of 


preference  to  a  macadamized  road  are  that  transportation 
would  be  much  more  rapid,  that  the  road  would  be  more 
serviceable  to  a  greater  number  of  people  and  could  be 
used  for  a  greater  variety  of  purposes,  and  that,  in  addition 
to  its  service  as  a  line  of  transportation,  it  would  be  able 
to  furnish  to  farms  along  the  line  whatever  power  was 
necessary  for  stationary  machines.  This  business  of  the 
general  distribution  of  electric  power  in  country  districts 
for  performing  work  that  is  now  done  by  man  or  beast 
would  ultimately  become  not  only  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  development  of  the  country,  but  a  most  profitable 
source  of  revenue  to  the  company.  An  opportunity  for 
ascertaining  to  just  what  extent  service  of  this  kind  will  be 
called  for  will  doubtless  be  furnished  upon  the  completion, 
in  the  not  distant  future,  of  the  electric  railway  line  between 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Whatever  variety  of  current, 
alternating  or  direct,  may  be  used  in  the  operation  of  this 
road,  the  distribution  of  power  by  direct  current  of  the 
proper  voltage  will  be  entirely  feasible,  and  indeed  the 
company's  prospectus  shows  that  it  is  counting  upon  this 
business  to  produce  for  it,  ultimately,  a  very  large  revenue. 
If  multiphase  currents  are  used,  motor  transformers  can  be 
called  into  service  for  transforming  the  current  of  the  rail- 
way company's  feeders  into  that  needed  on  the  motors 
used  In  the  farming  districts. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  to  any  great  extent  the  in- 
troduction and  use  of  electric  tramways  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  the  different  buildings  on  some  of  the  large 


FIGS.   I  AND  2. — THE  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  ADAPTED  TO  RURAL  SERVICli. 


Nelson  Black,  which  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
Elecirical  World.  A  general  discussion  of  this  subject 
was  contained  in  these  articles.  Some  illustrations  are 
given  herewith,  showing  what  services  such  a  system  of 
country  roads  might,  in  certain  localities,  be  expected  to 
furnish.  One  of  the  illustrations  shows  an  electric  road  in 
a  country  district  utilized  for  the  transportation  of  lumber 
from  the  sawmill  in  the  vicinity.  In  this  case  electririty 
also  furnishes  the  power  for  the  operation  of  the  sawmill, 
a  work  which,  of  course,  is  not  unusual  for  the  electric 
motor.  A  number  of  instances  where  electricity  is  used  for 
the  operation  of  sawmills  could  be  described,  the  most 
striking  of  which  is  probably  that  in  use  on  the  Worlds' 
Fair  grounds  at  Chicago,  where  no  less  than  u  different 
sawmill  plants  are  in  use,  driven  from  current  supplied 
from  a  single  central  station.  In  Oregon  and  Washington 
several  electric  roads  have  been  built  into  timbered  regions, 
and  are  used  not  only  for  hauling  lumber,  but  for  passen- 
gers and  freight. 

Another  instance  of  what  might  be  expected  of  the  elec- 
tric road  running  through  country  districts  is  shown  in  a 
second  illustration  on  this  page.  Here,  among  other  things, 
the  road  is  used  for  the  transportation  of  farm  produce  to 
a  large  county  institution.     Establishments  of  this  kind 


electric  railways  running  through  the  country  as  feeders  to 
the  steam  roads  already  established,  and  which  would,  in 
hundreds  of  instances  that  might  easily  be  pointed  out, 
be  converted  by  this  method  from  non-dividend  paving 
properties  into  profitable  investments.  This  is  a  subject 
which  has  recently  claimed  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a 
very  large  extent  in  connection  with  the  agitation  now 
going  on  for  what  has  been  rather  indefinitely  called  "  good 
roads."  This  is  indisputable  proof  that  good  roads  are 
regarded  by  the  best-informed  railroad  men  as  an 
advantage  to  the  steam  railroad,  simply  because  wherever 


Western  farms.  Work  of  this  kind  would  be  identical  with 
this  class  of  service  now  so  admirablv  performed  by  elec- 
tric tramways  in  mill  and  factory  yards  for  transporting 
either  the  raw  material  or  the  finished  product.  Current 
for  these  tramways  could  be  taken  frim  the  lines  of  the 
electric  railway  connecting  the  different  farms,  and  the 
amount  consumed  could,  of  course,  be  determined  and 
charged  for  by  using  any  one  of  the  well-known  forms  of 
electric  meter. 

Leaving  tramways  aside,  a  word  is  necessary  regarding 
the  electric  carriage  for  the  ordinary   macadamized  or 


HG.  3. — AN  ELECTRIC  FOUNTAIN  FOR  THE  COUNTRY. 


FIG.  4. — A  COUNTRY  TRAMWAY,  SHOWING  ONE  UF  ITS  USES. 


are  usually  large  consumers  of  products  raised  on  the 
neighboring  farms,  and  it  is  almost  always  the  case  that 
they  are  so  situated  that  all  sorts  of  transportation,  both 
to  and  from  the  institution,  must  be  done  by  horses  and 
wagon.   It  very  often  happens  that  boys'  industrial  schools, 

*  In  a  aerleii  of  five  artlclei  reprinted  from  the  Slettrical  World,  New 
York' 


they  exist  they  open  lines  of  travel  and  transportation  which 
ultimately  become  feeders  to  the  steam  railroad.  If  this  is 
true  of  the  ordinary  macadamized  road,  there  is  •  no  doubt 
abont  its  being  true  of  the  electric  road,  which  might  be 
constructed  for  less  money  over  the  same  route. 

The  great  additional  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  the 
construction  of  a  tramway  over  a  country  district  in 


common  country  road.  Some  of  these  have  already  been 
constructed  and  operated  with  success  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Ordinal ily  a  motor  is  attached  to  the  carriage, 
to  which  current  is  suppl-ed  by  storage  batteries  carried 
under  the  seat.  Carriages  of  this  kind  would,  of  course, 
be  entirely  practicable  in  country  service  and  the  batteries 
could  be  charged  from  any  suitable  source. 
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II 


IHOIOEHS  •  l^EflPERS  •  BINDERS 
HARVESTER  MOWERS 

Improved  Style  for  Seaso,  t893. 


More  Adriancc  Buckeyes    Sold  on  this  Coast 
Than  all  others  combined.  Don't  forget  to  order 
The  ADRIANCE  Buckeye     And  then  you  will 
 GET  THE  GENUINE.  

PACIFIC  COAST  AOCNTS 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO   and  SACRAMENTO. 

Aleotion  tbia  Tnper. 


TIGER  RAKES. 

Self  Dump. 


Self  Operatitig.        Perfect  Results. 
Easily  Handled. 

FOUR  SIZES  WITH  WOOD  WHEELS. 
TWO  SIZES  WITH  STEEL  WHEELS. 

Cheaper  than  ever. 

Better  than  ever. 

WRITE   us  CALL  ON  US. 

PACIFIC  AGENTS. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON. 

San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 


MoDtiOD  tbt«  jiapcr. 


Holllngsworth-Tiger 

RAKES. 


Combines  all  the  good  points 
of  the  Celebrated  Hollings- 
worth  and  Tiger  Rakes. 

Best  dumping  device  ever  used  on 
any  Rake. 
Thousands  are  now  in  use. 

Write  for  Prices.         Call  and  see  tor  yourself. 
PACIFIC  AGENTS, 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 

Mention  this  j^nper. 


ROBERT  BRAND  &  CO.,. 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

"  Minnesota  Chief"  Tiiresbers  and  Self-Feeders. 

The  Most  Perfect  and  Economical  Grain  and 
Bean  Thresher  in  Use. 

A  full  line  of  SEPARATOR,  ENGINE  AND  HORSE-POWER  REPAIRS  AND 
EXTRAS  always  in  stock. 

Repkiring  and  Machine  Work  of  all  descriptions. 

OFFICE,  FACTORY  AND  SALESROOMS: 

521,  523,  525  Third  Street,  Between  Washington  and  Clay, 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


The  Original  and  ONLY  GENUINE  BUCKEYE  MOWER. 

/LLOTHEB  SO-CALLED  BOCKBYB  MOWBRH  ABB  IMITATIONS. 

It  Excels 

All  omers  for 

Liglitness 
of  Draft. 


SimDlicity. 


DaraMllly. 


BEWARE   OF  IMITATIONS. 
Ours  is  Ihe  Only  Genuine  Machine  Sold. 


More  M 
Macbine. 


ASK  FOR 

THE 
ORIGINAL 
BUCKEYE 
MOWER 

AND 
TAKE  NO 
OTHER. 
IT  IS 
THE  BEST 
MOWER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 
EVERY  ONE 
GUARANTEED 


America's  most  valuable  crop  is  not  wheat  or  corn, 
lout  hay.  Hay-cutting  demands  the  best  mechanism. 
The  Buckeye  is  the  great  hay-maker  of  the  world.  It  was  invented 
by  Lewis  Miller,  and  the  claims  of  all  other  persons  to  origination 
and  invention  are  false  and  spurious. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,SanPrancisco  andPresno 


NO  SIDE  DRAFT 

asCDTTEK  BAKiscarried 
entirely  on  Mftin  Wheels. 


7_  pnnT  mower  will  do  as 
"  r  Uv  I  much  with  one 


MAIN  WHKEI.8  made  interci'angeable— one  wheel  fits  either  side  of  mower.    THK  FOOT  I,IFT  rkises 
cutter  bar  with  prrfect  ease  without  the  aid  of  hand  lever,  the  first  ever  made.    EA8II.T  TILTED. 
TUC    QTAMnARn    MflVUPR  can  be  entirely  taken  aoart  and  put  together  again  by  the  farmer  with 
I  nt  nnunnu    inun  tn  acommon  wrench.    SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 

Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co. 


I^armers'  TJnion, 

S-A.1^T   JOSE,  CAJL.., 


CarbolineumAvenarius. 

THE  MOST  EFFICIENT  WOOD  PRESERVER. 

Fence  Posts  will  be  preserved  and  you  will  have 
the  laugh  on  old  Boreas  by  painting  them  with 
OARBOLINEUM. 

Treat  your  Mudsills  and  all  exposed  Timbers  to  a 
coat  of  CARBOLINEUM,  saving  both  bother  and 
money. 

Let  us  post  you  on  the  merits  of  CARBOLINEUM. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 

3IS  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WANTED  W 

"SCENES  FROjVI  EVEHY  LAND," 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  CENTURY; 

OTcr  .'500  Maeniflcent  Photographic  Views, 

size  ll'j  byl4'j  inches.    Introduction  by 
GEN.  LEW.  WALLACE,  Author  of  "Ben-Hur." 

Descriptions  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  Russell 
Innwell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Hon.  Wm.  C.  P.  Breckin- 
ridge, Henry  Watterson  and  other  talented  writers. 
Ahead  of  all  compeiitorSt  larger  views,  finer  photo- 
graphs, twice  a$  many  of  them,  more  handsomely 
Itound.  and  lower  in  price;  sells  at  sight  to  people 
who  never  bought  a  book  in  their  lives  ;  agents  of 
other  books  throwing  their  outfits  away  and  beg- 
ging for  territory;  beautiful  sample  views  free; 
absolute  control  of  field;  goods  on  credit;  $6.00 
to  $20.00  a  day  readily  earned;  success  guaranteed. 
MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK, 
Sprinefleld,  Ohio,  Sole  Publisher*. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

IndlsestloD,  Btllounness,  Heatlaebc,  Oonsil* 

Batloiif  Dyspepmlat  <]bronic  l^lver  Trouble»» 
IzztncHS*  Itfid  Complexion,  Oysenteryt 
Offensive  Rreaih,  and  all  dlftorders  of  the 
8iomacb,  Uver  and  Bowolw. 

Rlpans  Tabules  contain  nothing  iDjnrlons  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution.  Pleasant  to  take^ 
safe,  effectual.   Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  druffpists.  Atrial  bottle  Bent  by  mall 
on  receipt  of  16  cents.  Address 
THE  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO..T 
10  SPRUCE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


TOGK  H  SCALES 


U.S. STANDARD.  FULLY WARRANTEt. 

tV"  Deliveied  at  joor  K.  &  8t«t<OD  and  ample  tim*  <te 
buildloc  and  tastins  alkmed  before  aoceptano*. 

OSGOOD  &  THOI8PSO/M,Binghamton.H  v. 

PORTABLE  PLATFORM  S0ALB8. 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

rwenty-flve  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market    Send  (or  Catalogue. 

C.  H.LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

l^e  KBARNY  STBBBT.  SAN  FBANOISOO. 


PAOIFIO  RURAL  PRESS  I 
la  the  Largest  Illustrated  and  Leading  Agrioul. 
tiiral  and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  West. 
Eatabllshed  1870.  Trial  SubscriptlODS,  60c  for 
8  mos.  or  $3.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWEY 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  830  Market  Street,  Ban  FraociaoO. 
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jJgricultural  JJotes. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Mr.  Phillips  of  Wyan<1otte  is  planting  1500 
orange  trees  at  that  place. 

Chas.  Bloomfield  of  Clear  Creek  planted  this 
sprinK  3000  Mission  olive  trees,  and  all  are 
starting  to  grow,  not  a  single  tree  having  died. 
The  Clear  Creek  locality  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  olive,  orange,  fig  and  lemon. 

Palermo  Frogrett:  A  new  pest  has  made  its 
appe'»rance  at  Palermo,  and  is  causing  the 
orange-growers  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  by 
boring  into  and  destroying  the  bark  of  their 
trees.  If  not  prevented,  they  will  completely 
girdle  the  tree,  which  means  it«  destruction. 
W.  W.  Gillet  succeeded  in  stopping  their  depre- 
dations by  applying  a  heavy  coat  of  whitewash 
to  each  tree. 

Chico  Chronicle- Record:  From  H.  Vermett 
we  learn  that  200  acres  of  land  on  the  Parott 
grant  have  been  cleared  of  timber,  and  the  land 
has  been  thoroughly  cultivated  and  put  in 
shape  for  the  planting  of  an  olive  grove.  The 
entire  200  acres  will  be  set  to  olive  trees.  This 
will  be  a  big  increase  in  the  acreage  of  olives  in 
Bntte.  The  land  to  be  set  to  olives  is  alongside 
the  upper  lake,  just  below  the  home  buildings 
on  the  Psrott  grant,  and  the  soil  here  is  a  rich 
allnvisl  and  should  produce  a  first-class  olive, 
which  would  turn  out  a  big  yield  of  oil. 

Remitter:  D.  K.  Perkins  drove  down  to 
Palermo,  Honcnt,  Central  H^use  and  Gridley 
this  week,  and  says  the  crops  on  the  lowest 
lands  are  very  poor  on  account  of  amount  of 
water  this  winter.  On  lands  that  are  a  little 
higher  the  crop  promises  well,  but  taken  alto- 
gether he  thinks  there  will  be  much  over  half 
the  ordinary  crops  this  season.  The  hay  crop 
will  be  short  unless  rains  come  at  once  to  help 
out.  At  Gridley  he  saw  several  new  buildings 
being  erected,  and  there  was  an  air  of  stir  and 
bustle  which  showed  much  business  industry. 

Oroville  Regitter:  The  outlook  for  fruit  is 
■omewhat  mixed,  judging  from  the  various  re- 
ports. The  apricot  crop  by  one  man  is  reported 
a  toUl  failure,  and  by  the  next  a  partial  crop 
at  least.  One  says  the  curl  leaf  is  certain  to 
cause  a  great  loss  in  peaches,  while  another 
gays  not  a  single  one  of  his  trees  is  affected. 
One  says  the  prune  crop  will  be  light,  and  the 
next  swears  it  will  be  heavier  than  an  iron  clad 
mortgage  bearing  ten  per  cent  interest.  One 
man  told  us  this  week  that  the  pro'pect  of  his 
orchard  was  never  better  for  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
while  the  very  next  man  we  met  had  a  face 
longer  than  t  ie  bill  from  a  grocery  store  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  and  said  that  his  apricots  were 
not  in  bearing,  that  his  peach  trees  had  the  carl 
leaf,  and  that  his  almond  trees  were  dying.  So 
the  different  reports  come.  It  is  certain  that 
on  very  low  or  wet  land  there  will  be  some  loss 
in  trees,  that  the  anricot  will  not  be  a  full  crop, 
and  that  there  will  be  sime  loss  from  curl  leaf 
Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  it  appears  to  us 
that  unless  some  disaster  occurs  the  fruit  crop 
will  be  above  the  average  this, season. 

Humboldt. 

Rohnerville  Some-Journal:  At  least  14  less 
coyotes  will  remain  to  prey  upon  the  flocks  in 
southern  Humboldt.  Very  recently.  Young 
Phelan,  an  Arkansas  hunter  in  the  Yager  re 
gion,  killed  eight  of  these  varmints,  and  a 
young  man  in  the  same  section,  whose  name  is 
given  as  Felby,  permanently  quieted  six  more. 
The  county  bountv  on  these  pests  of  the  range 
is  $16,  one  dollar  of  which  goes  to  the  magis- 
trate before  whoij  the  required  affidavit  is 
made. 

Areata  Union:  The  band  of  steers  raised  on 
the  ranch  of  L.  C.  Tuttle,  near  Garberville.  now 
at  Vance's  on  Mad  river,  were  weighed  and 
measured  last  Wednesday.  The  band  is  com 
posed  of  17  head.  The  smallest  measurement 
was  7:6,  and  the  largest  8:3.  The  cattle  are 
grass  fed,  and  averaged,  gross  weight,  after  a 
rough  drive  of  14  days,  1722  pounds.  They 
were  bought  for  work  oxen,  but  the  steam 
donkey  having  done  away  with  the  use  of  oxen 
they  will  be  used  for  beef.  How  cattle  can 
keep  as  fat  as  they  are,  on  an  open  ranch  where 
it  has  rained  and  snowed  almost  continuously 
for  the  past  five  months,  is  one  of  the  possibili 
ties  of  Humboldt  that  is  hard  to  explain. 

Kern. 

Oalifomian:  The  orange  orchards  of  San 
Emigdio  are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  the  pros 
pects  for  a  heavy  yield  next  season  are  very 
excellent. 

Oalifomian:  A  very  attractive  box  of  large, 
fully  matured  strawberries,  Jessie  variety,  was 
brought  into  the  office  of  the  Land  Company 
this  morning.  The  berries  came  from  the  ex 
periment  garden  in  charge  of  Mr.  Cruiksbank 
That  experimental  station,  by  the  way,  is  des 
lined  to  prove  of  great  practical  value,  particu- 
laily  in  demonstrating  that  we  do  not  have  to 
wait  for  four  years  to  get  something  eatable 
out  of  our  lands,  as  they  are  so  willing  to  dem 
onstrate  in  the  East.  The  berries  in  question 
were  planted  the  16th  of  March;  consequently 
a  first-class  crop  of  strawberries  can  be  pro 
duced  within  from  five  to  six  weeks. 

Los  Anseles. 

The  following  statement  of  the  shipment  of 
rait  trees  from  the  Pomona  nurseries  for  the 
month  of  April  is  reported  by  the  inspector 
T.  B.  Atkinson: 

Olive  trees   66,858 

Orange  trees   38,141 

Lemon  trees   10,495 

Prune  trees   2,624 


Total   109,113 

Mendocino. 
Chester  A^^res,  with  traps  baited  with  cotton 
sstnrated  with  a  nostrum  whose  odor  is  pleas 


ant  to  the  nostrils  of  coyotes,  has  been  able  to 
cjipture  and  kill  within  five  weeks  46  coyotes  in 
Mendocino  county,  whose  scalps  bring  him 
near  $1450,  the  bounty  from  the  county  and  the 
sheepmen. 

Statistics  at  hand  place  the  number  of  sheep 
in  Mendocino  county  at  260,000.  Just  now 
sheep  men  are  busy  herding  their  fiocks  in 
closures  for  the  purpose  of  marking  lambs,  and 
this  is  the  annual  occupation  that  develops  the 
losses  from  severe  weather  and  ravages  of 
coyotes.  The  estimate  made  25  per  cent  loss  in 
spring  lambs,  half  of  which  is  attributed  to  the 
coyotes. 

Monterey. 

Pajaronian:  The  Moro  Cojo  ranch  is  in  fine 
„hape  this  year.  The  ground  was  never  in 
better  condition,  and  it  is  aa  free  from  weeds  as 
a  choice  orchard.  About  400  acres  of  the  ranch 
will  be  put  in  beets— the  smallest  acreage  of 
that  crop  it  has  had  since  the  management  of 
W.  V.  QaSev— and  the  balance  will  be  put  in 
potatoes.  Mr.  Gaffey  thinks  this  should  be  a 
good  potato  year  on  the  ranch. 

Watsonville  Rustler:  White  &  DeHart's  box 
mill  is  running  on  orders  for  cherrv  boxes. 
Most  of  these  boxes  are  made  out  of  spruce. 
The  mill  has  a  busy  season  before  it,  and  al- 
ready has  a  large  line  of  orders  secured.  All 
ndications  point  to  a  big  demand  for  boxes  in 
the  Pdjaro  valley  this  year. 

Oranse. 

The  Anaheim  beet-growers  have  decided  not 
to  try  to  complete  their  co-operative  beet-sugar 
factory  in  time  to  handle  this  season's  crop,  but 
will  plant  about  1200  acres  and  deliver  the 
product  at  the  Chino  factory.  They  expect  to 
lave  the  factory  ready  for  the  next  year's 
crops,  if  the  industry  still  promises  well. 

Santa  Ana  Blade:  Hay-making  is  now  being 
carried  on  in  the  valley  to  such  an  extent  that 
here  is  not  an  idle  man  to  be  found  who  is 
willing  to  work.  In  fact,  from  this  time  on 
there  will  be  plenty  of  work  in  the  Santa  Ana 
valley  for  all  who  understand  farming.  Fol 
lowing  hay-making  comes  the  harvesting  of 
barley,  and  that  means  work  for  an  army  of 
men. 

Santa  Ana  Blade :  The  scale  spoken  of  in 
the  Blade  the  other  day  as  attacking  the  wal- 
nut trees  in  certain  places  in  this  locality  is  re- 
ported as  the  frosted  scale  and  believed  by  hor- 
ticulturists to  be  harmless.  I.  N.  Rafferty,  one 
of  the  Horticultural  Commissioners,  has  ex 
amined  the  scale  and  says  it  has  existed  on  de 
ciduous  fruit  trees  for  several  years,  and  so  far 
has  worked  no  harm. 

Anaheim  Oazetie:  B.  H.  Hiss  and  J.  B. 
Giel,  who  have  in  66  acres  of  sugar  beets  on  the 
Culton  place  below  town,  are  in  common  with 
the  other  beet  raisers  of  the  neighborhood,  en 
gaged  in  thinning  theircrop,and  during  the  week 
have  had  16  men  at  work  in  their  field.  Both 
gentlemen  have  raised  beets  successfully  at 
Chino,  and  say  that  their  present  crop  looks 
better  than  any  beets  raised  at  Chino  last  year. 
They  expect  a  yield  of  not  less  than  20  tons  per 
acre,  and  look  "for  an  average  of  about  15  per 
cent  of  saccharine.  This  will  give  them  $94 
per  acre,  and  we  hope  they  will  get  all  they  ex- 
pect. It  costs  them  $8  per  acre  to  thin,  and 
their  beet  patch  is  one  of  the  busiest  places  in 
the  county. 

Placer. 

Republican:  E.  0.  Smith,  as  president  of  the 
Auburn  Co-operative  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, received  a  letter  from  J.  Z.  Anderson,  of 
San  Jose,  one  of  the  largest  fruit  shippers  in 
the  State,  off°ering  to  make  contracts  for  the 
entire  fruit  crop  of  the  company.  Letter  was 
put  before  the  managers,  who  decided  not  to 
ccept.  Below  we  publish  the  sums  offered 
as  showing  the  practical  state  of  the  market  at 
the  present  time:  Cling  and  freestone  peaches 
packfd  in  4i-inch  boxes,  two  tiers  to  the  box 
60  cents;  in  6-inch  boxes,  two  tiers  to  a  box 
70  cents.  Grapes — Rose  of  Peru,  Muscat,  Black 
Hamburg  and  Black  Morocco,  single  crates 
60  cents;  Tokay,  Emperor  and  Cornischon,  sin 
gle  crates,  75  cents.  Pears — Bartlett,  $1.25  per 
box;  other  varieties,  $1  per  box.  Plums  and 
prunes— Kelsey  Japan,  90  cents  per  crate;  Hun 
garian  prunes,  80  cents  per  crate;  shipping 
plums  and  prunes,  other  varieties,  76  cents  per 
crate. 

Riverside. 

Riverside  cor.  to  Los  Angeles  Expreti:  Proba 
bly  the  largest  rose  tree  in  this  part  of  the  State 
is  on  the  ranch  of  J.M.  Edmiston,  on  West  Cen 
tral  avenue.  It  is  9  feet  high,  16  feet  through 
the  branches,  and  the  trunk  is  28  inches  in  cir 
cumference.  When  in  bloom  it  is  a  wonderful 
sight. 

San  Bernardino. 

Between  300  and  400  acres  have  been  planted 
to  deciduous  fruit  trees  in  and  near  Ontario  thi 
season — the  same  territory  heretofore  having 
been  largely  occupied  by  citrus  fruit  planting. 

The  summary  of  orange  shipments  from 
Ontario  for  the  season,  by  months,  is  as  fol 
lows:  Car- 
Boxes,  loads 

December   1,839  7 

January   3,119  11 

February   3,265  Hi 

March   9  457  34 

April  24.110  86 


Total  41,890 
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The  Supervisors  of  San  Bernardino  county 
have  passed  an  ordinance  relative  to  the  rais- 
ing, grazing,  herding  and  pasturing  of  sheep, 
and  have  placed  the  license  as  follows:  For 
5000  sheep,  $500  per  annum;  each  1000  over 
5000,  $25;  4000  and  less  than  5000,  $400;  3000 
and  less  than  4000,  $300;  2000  and  less  than 
3000,  $200;  1500  and  less  than  2000,  $150;  1000 
and  less  than  1500,  $100;  500  and  less  than  1000 
$50;  under  500,  $25. 

Chino  Champion:  The  beet  crop  on  the  Chino 


ranch  has  never  looked  better  than  it  does  now. 
The  past  week  has  been  splendid  growing 
weather,  and  the  beet  fields  are  beginning  to 
present  a  fine  appearance,  with  their  covering 
of  bright  green  foliage.  Thinning  is  going  on 
with  large  forces.  While  Mr.  Gird  does  not 
have  as  many  thinners  as  at  some  times  last 
year,  more  of  the  other  farmers  are  running 
large  gangs.  W.  A,  Johnson,  W.  A.  Lyell  and 
several  other  farmers  are  farming  beets  this 
year  on  a  large  scale,  and  are  working  big 
forces  of  men  and  boys. 

Oitrograph:  Information  gleaned  from  the 
residents  and  horticulturists  of  this  section 
seems  to  indicate  favorable  prospects  for  fruit. 
While  the  apricot  outlook  may  be  a  little 
lighter  and  crop  later,  still  the  quality  will  be 
much  improved  over  that  of  other  seasons. 
Peaches  are  looking  unusually  fine  and  a  heavy 
crop  is  predicted.  The  hay  and  graia  crops 
nevep  were  better  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
nhabitant.  The  outlook  for  deciduous  fruits 
is  very  favorable  this  season,  which  fact  has 
stimulated  extensive  improvements  in  the 
packing  and  canning  industries  of  this  city. 

Santa  Clara. 

Los  Gatos  cor.  to  Mercury:  The  crops  on 
neighboring  ranches  promise  to  be  excessively 
productive  of  results,  and  this  fact  more  than 
anght  else  gives  a  sense  of  security  to  all 
branches  of  trade.  In  fact,  Los  Gatos  bids  fair 
to  outdo  herself  in  the  near  future  and  will 
attract  many  people  the  coming  season  who 
will  add  cash  benefits  to  her  daily  increasing 
prosperity. 

San  Diego. 

George  W.  Durbrow,  at  Indio,  has  received  a 
consignment  of  coffee  trees  from  Guatemala 
which  he  intends  planting  on  irrigated  lands. 
As  the  wild  coffee  is  found  in  the  foothills  in 
southern  California  there  is  every  hope  its  cul- 
tu.-e  will  prove  profitable. 

The  new  Board  of  County  Horticultural 
Commissioners  has  organized  by  electing  W.  R. 
Gunnis  chairman.  As  preliminary  to  its  work 
it  was  decided  that  the  commissioners  should 
first  visit  the  adjoining  counties  to  ascertain 
the  successful  methods  employed  to  destroy 
fruit-tree  pests. 

Santa  Barbara. 
The  Carpinteria  correspondent  of  the  Inde- 
pendent seys:  Five  large  orange  trees,  fruit- 
laden,  from  8.  J.  Knapp's  place,  are  at  the 
depot  awaiting  shipment  to  the  World's  Fair. 
Willie  Ogan  pickled  over  60  gallons  of  olives 
from  one  tree  this  year;  at  40  cents  a  gallon, 
$24  would  be  derived  from  this  one  tree. 

San  Liils  Obispo. 

Tribune:  The  cold  north  wind  that  has  been 
prevailing  during  the  past  few  weeks  is  causing 
our  farmers,  this  side  of  the  mountains,  a  little 
uneasiness.  The  hay  crop  tias  already  sufl^ered 
considerable  damage  and  the  yield  will  be  re- 
duced one-third  from  that  of  last  season.  There 
is  every  evidence  of  a  late  rain,  however,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  corn  and  beans  just  going 
into  the  ground  will  make  up  the  deficiency 
with  big  yields. 

Solano. 

Republican:  Some  time  ago  the  fruit-growers 
of  Suisun  valley  organized  a  union  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  thtir  fruit  on  the  market  with- 
ont  the  aid  of  the  fruit-shipping  companies. 
They  have  obtained  a  lease  from  the  railroad 
company  and  a  contract  was  awarded  to  S.  M. 
Bassett  for  $'*80  for  the  erection  of  a  depot  at 
the  station  in  Suisun.  On  last  Monday  work 
on  the  building  was  commenced.  It  is  to  be  a 
commodious  structure,  30x70  feet. 

Sonoma. 

Index- Trtbune:  The  grain  on  the  Senator 
Jones'  farm,  a  few  miles  southeast  of  Sonoma, 
shows  the  finest  stand  of  any  grain  in  the  State. 
There  is  one  solid  field  of  at  least  ICKX)  acres  that 
will  yield  between  70  and  80  bushels  to  the  acre. 

THbune:  Mr.  William  Kettlewell  brought  in 
a  nice  cluster  of  oranges  of  the  Mediterranean- 
Sweet  variety,  for  which  he  has  our  thanks. 
It  was  grown  on  Mrs.  Pope's  place,  on  Main 
street,  and  is  a  fine  specimen.  Mr.  Kettlewell 
said  he  had  just  picked  seven  dozen  lemons  off 
of  one  tree,  five  dozen  of  which  he  shipped  to 
Mrs.  Pope  in  San  Francisco,  and  were  of  as 
fine  quality  as  can  be  bought  anywhere  for  40 
cents  a  dozen. 

Sebastopol  Timet:  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  the  Ala- 
meda Sugar  Co.,  at  Alvarado,  was  in  town  a 
few  days  ago.  The  gentleman  informed  us 
that  be  bad  contracted  for  about  400  acres  of 
sugar  beets  that  will  be  grown  in  this  vicinity 
this  spring.  This  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  acreage  of  last  season.  The  soil  in  this 
section  produces  a  first-class  sugar  beet,  as  was 
shown  by  last  year's  crop.  The  beets  gave  good 
satisfaction. 

Stanslaus. 

Charles  Nye,  of  Newman,  has  made  applica- 
tion for  a  patent  on  a  straw-burning  engine, 
which  he  expects  will  some  day,  not  far  dis- 
tant, make  him  a  rich  man.  By  certain  ap- 
pliances added  to  the  boiler  it  is  said  to  save 
him  $12  per  day  in  the  cost  of  fuel. 

Tulare. 

Delta:  Eleven  thousand  orange  trees  have 
been  planted  on  Section  30  on  Tule  river. 
Citrus  tree-planting  in  the  Tule  river  region  still 
continues. 

Delta :  The  high  prices  potatoes  have  been 
commanding  here  for  several  months  is  likely 
to  stimulate  the  "swampers"  to  overproduc- 
tion the  coming  season. 

Delta:  Farmers  nn  Deer  creek  are  irrigating 
their  grain,  much  of  which  has  begun  to  burn. 
There  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  creek  at  pres- 
ent and  farmers  are  making  good  use  of  it. 

Delta:  John  F.  Firebaugh,  proprietor  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Roller  Mills,  seven  miles  east  of 
this  city,  secured  some  mountain-grown  corn 
last  season,  which  be  manufactared  into  corn- 


meal.  It  had  a  richness  and  flavor  surpassing 
that  manufactured  from  corn  grown  on  the 
plains. 

Delta:  The  northwest  winds  that  have  been 
blowing  for  the  last  few  days  have  proved  dam- 
aging to  growing  crops,  yet  there  is  much 
grain  in  the  county  that  will  return  a  good 
yield. 

Citiien :  R.  Priest  was  over  from  San  Jose 
last  week  to  see  what  prospects  he  has  for  a 
crop  on  his  Pixley  ranch.  He  informed  us  he 
thought  his  wheat  still  good  for  six  sacks  per 
acre,  but  a  rain  in  the  first  part  of  the  month 
would  have  insured  much  laore. 

Timet :  D.  L.  Reed  is  farming  3,500  acres  of 
land  northwest  of  Orosi.  He  has  2600  acres  in 
grain,  which  is  looking  well.  He  has  240  acres 
of  barley  on  summer-fallowed  land  that  is  all 
headed  and  will  average  four  feet  in  height  and 
the  heads  are  unusually  large.  His  wheat  on  the 
same  quality  of  land  is  as  good  as  one  ever  sees 
and  will  make  a  fine  crop  without  more  rain. 

Hanford  Sentinel:  L.  C.  Hawley  has  some 
orange  trees  two  years  old  from  the  bud,  which 
are  in  full  bloom.  They  have  had  no  protec- 
tion from  the  frost  and  are  in  a  thrifty,  grow- 
ing condition.  All  that  is  required  is  to  plant 
the  trees  on  the  west  side  of  something  that 
will  shade  them  from  the  morning  sunshine 
in  time  of  severe  frosts.  Hawley's  trees  are  on 
the  west  side  of  a  row  of  Monterey  cypress. 

Yolo. 

Capay  Cor.  to  Woodland  Democrat :  I  learn 
that  Wat.  Barn*!*  started  three  mowers  in  his 
hay  field,  near  Esparto,  ye'fterday.  The  hay 
crop  in  this  neighborhood  will  all  soon  be 
ready  for  the  mower,  and  the  yield  will  prob- 
ably be  very  good. 

Cacheville  Cor.  to  Democrat :  Strawberries 
raised  in  local  gardens,  and  of  a  very  superior 
quality,  promise  to  be  plentiful  in  a  few  days. 
In  many  localities  along  Cache  creek  the  soil 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  this  delicious  fruit,  and  no  doubt  Wood- 
land will  furnish  a  profitable  market  for  the 
surplus  after  the  local  trade  is  supplied. 

Woodland  Democrat :  We  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  D.  P.  Diggs  for  a  mess  of  new  potatoes, 
raised  on  his  farm  near  Cacheville.  "They  are 
a  splendid  quality  and  by  next  week  will  be 
ready  for  market.  One  hundred  and  twentv 
acres  of  his  farm  are  in  potatoes.  Himself 
and  his  son  Marion  have  50  acres,  A.  W.  Mor- 
ris has  50  acres,  and  Mr.  Lippincott  has  20 
acres.  If  the  price  keeps  np  they  will  each 
net  a  handsome  profit. 


Three  and  One-Half  Days  to  the  World's 
Fair. 

We  t^ke  pleasure  In  Kdvininir  the  readers  o(  the  PAOiric 
Rural  Prib*  that  the  UNION  PACIFIC  is  tre  most 
direct  and  quickest  line  from  San  Francieo  and  all 
points  In  California  to  the  WORLDS  fAIR. 

It  is  the  ONLY  LINE  running  Pull  .  an's  latest  Im- 
proved ventihuled  Drawlng-Koom  Sloepfrs  and  IMnlng 
Cars  I  rem  San  Fraooisco  to  Chicago  without  change,  and 
only  one  change  o'  cars  to  New  York  or  Boston. 

Select  Tiiurist  Excursions  via  the  UNION  PACIFC 
leave  San  Francisco  tvery  Thursday  for  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Boston  In  ch  -rge  ot  experienced  managers, 
who  give  their  personal  a'tentlon  t)  the  oomforC  ot 
ladi  sand  children  traveling  alone. 

.Steamship  Tickets  to  an    from  all  points  In  Europe. 

For  tick  ts  to  the  World's  Fair  and  all  points  east  and 
for  Sleei  ing-Car  accommodati  ns  call  on  or  address 
D.  W.  Hitchccck,  General  Agent  Union  Pacific  System, 
No.  \  Uootgomerr  street,  San  Kranclsoo. 

To  the  World's  Fair  ! 

Wkiklt  Excdksiors! 

Are  you  going?   H  so,  call  on 
or  write  to  the  nnderaigntid  before 

arranging  for  your  trip.    The  "S4NTA  FE  ROUTE" 

is  the  only  line  under  one  management 

tn  m  California  to  Chicago  1    Palace  and  Tourist 

Sleepers  through  to  Chicago  every  day 

without  ■  har-ge  1    Excu'sl'  n«  every  Tuesday. 

W.  A  BISSELL,  O.  P.  A.,  650  Market 

Street,  Chronicle  BIdg  ,  San  Francisco,  C»l. 


Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober, 

PHELAN  BLOCK, 

816  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


1 1  O'Farrell  St.,  8  F. 
Hrsnch,  1836  Snn  Fablo  Ave., 
Okkland. 

All  qualities  Ypsilanti  Union 
Suits  for  ladies  and  children. 
Headquarters  for  the  Coast. 

TIQBTS. 

Knee  and  ankle,  open  and  closed 
seat,  $1.25  up.  All  qualities. 

Fine  Black  Hosiery  for  ladies 
and  children. 
A  full  line  of  Bathing  Suits. 

Cleopatra  and  Delsarte  Girdles. 

R.  F.  Sensible  Waists  for 
Ladies  and  Children.  All  prices. 

Onlv  authorized  Agent  for 
EQUIPOISE  Waist  and  JBN- 
NESS  MILLER  Goods. 

Sample  pieces  and  Catalogue 
sent  free. 


greakfast  foods 
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iID-A-JSTIEIj  BEST'S 


NEW  STEAM  HARVESTER 


AWARDED  FIRST  PREMIUM  AT  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR. 


f    SHOWN  AS  AT  WORK  IN  THE  FIELD. 


This  Harvester  Is  run  io  connectton  with  the  Best  Traction  Engine,  which  I  am  now  building  for  that  purpose, 
both  being  combined  to  run  as  a  Steam  Traction  Harrester. 

An  Auxiliary  Engine  is  used  on  the  Harvester,  taking  steam  through  a  flexible  steam  pipe  from  the  boiler  of 
the  Traction  Engine,  doing  away  with  all  gearing  necessary  to  run  the  Harvester,  the  effect  being  a  steady, 
uniform  motion  at  all  times  and  in  all  conditions  of  the  grain,  and  at  any  speed  the  Harvester  may  be 
rannlng. 

For  fuel,  straw,  wood  or  coal  oan  be  used,  the  straw  being  taken  from  the  rear  of  the  aeparator  by  a  conveyor 
to  th*  furnace  door  of  the  engine,  making  it  very  convenient  to  Sre. 


These  Steam  Harvesters  were  run  successfully  all  last  harvest.'givlDg  entire  satU faction, tn'all  ways,  In  grain 
In  all  conditions. 

Estimates  given  for  any  size  o(  machine  desired,  from  14  to  10-foot  cut.  Every  machine  tolly  guaranteed,  same 
as  the  horse-fower  machines. 

I  hold  patents  for  conveying  steam  from  the  boiler  on  the  Traction  Engine  through  a  flexible  pipe  to  tb« 
auxiliary  engine  on  the  Combined  Harvester,  making  mine  the  only  complete  Steam  Combined  Harvester  In  tb* 
market. 

SEND  TOR  CIRCULARS.  ADDRESS: 


DANIEL  BEST,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


HILL'S  IMPROVED 

LIGHTNING  BALER 

Capacity  44  Tons  or  343  Bales  per  Day. 


AWARDED  FIRST    PREMIUM    BY  THE   CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  1890,  1891  AND  1892. 


No  tramplnir.  No  forklnn  from  the  Stack.  No  catting  of  Stacks  Neceaaary.  Yon 
oan  sit  at  a  hundred-foot  atack  and  bale  It  without  a  move.  It  ma&ea  the  best  bale  In 
the  market.  You  oan  put  10  tons  In  a  car.  The  forking  from  the  stack  Is  all  done  by  the 
horses.  The  baler  oan  turn  out  more  hay  In  less  time  and  in  better  style  than  any  other 
press. 

  MANUFACTURED  BY   

Pacific  Wheel  and  Carnage  Works, 

=^=  J.  F.  HILL,  Proprietor,  ==■ 

 AGENTS  FOR  

Avery  Granite  Chilled  and  Steel  Plows. 
Deering  Mowers  and  Reapers. 

Office  and  Factories,  Nos.  1301  to  1323  J  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

BBND  FOR  OIBOULABS. 


HOLT  BROTHERS' 


FOR  EFFiCiENCY,  DURASILiTY,  LIGHT  DRAFT  AND  FiNE  WOR  . 

It  Is  FAR  SUPERIOR  to  any  other  Harvester  of  the. present  day- 

We  call  special  attention  o  our  now  

SIDE  HILL  COMBINED  HARVESTER, 

 That  will  run  as  well  on  Side  Hills  ae  on  level  ground,  and  do  the  Sneit 

Send  for  Circulars  deeoribingr  the  Side  Hill  Harvester. 

Tliose  contemplatlcg  buying  are  Invited  to  visit  our  manufactory  at  Stocliton  and  see  for  themislires. 
Circulars  sent  on  applkation  to 

BOLT  MAMDFACTORING  CO.|oe{HOLT  BROTHERS  CO. 

STOCKTON,  OAL.  ■'        <•       80  &  82  Mala  St.  Saa  Fracclsoo. 


SEND  FOR 
CATALOGUE. . . . 
UAILED  FREK. 


&EM  STEEL  WIND  MILL 
WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES. 
Never  Requires  Oiling  or  Ollmblng:  of  Towerr. 

Guaranteed  more  durable  without  oil  than  other  mills  that  are  oiled. 
Practically,  these  mills  require  no  attention.  Truly  a  Qkh.  and  worth  its 
weight  in  Oold  It  combines  beauty,  strength,  durability  and  simplioity.  Qov- 
erns  Itself  pOifectly,  is  easily  erected  and  Is  sold  on  Its  mnrlts:  In  (act,  it  is  the 
best  mill  on  earth.  Thev  are  geared  back  three  to  one— the  wheel  mai'  ing  three 
revolutions  to  one  s'  rolie  of  pump— making  them  lun  In  the  ligbcrst  wind  or 
breeze.  The  mill  is  made  entire  y  o(  S  eel  an  I  >  ast  Iron,  liach  one  <jf  our  Oem 
Wind  Mills  U  warranted  II  not  satiefiictory,  frelkht  wlil  be  paid  b  th  ways  and 
money  refunded.   We  also  carry  Pumpa  of  all  ktndd,  'lacks,  Ptp« 

^'"^?K;Eto.  WOODiN  &  LITTLE,  |i^f,tfo?.Jo'.SIi: 
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Cholera,  Its  Cause  and  Prevention. 

At  the  State  Sanitary  Convention  held  in 
this  city  last  week  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Mc- 
Donald of  Sausalito,  submitted  a  very  able 
paper,  "Cholera,  Its  Cause  and  Prevention." 
The  speaker  reviewed  the  history  of  cholera 
from  1669  to  the  present  day.  It  had  been 
proven,  he  said,  that  air  had  little,  if  any- 
thing, to  do  with  spreading  the  disease.  It 
was  disseminated  through  the  medium  of 
water,  food  and  merchandise.  This  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  disease  followed 
the  line  of  commerce,  moving  neither  faster 
nor  slower  than  people  and  freight  moved. 
The  bacillus  of  cholera  lives  in  butter  a 
month,  in  beer  five  days,  in  cheese  curds  not 
quite  a  day,  in  boiled  milk,  if  the  cholera 
germ  is  added  after  the  boiling,  it  will  live 
indefinitely,  in  white  wine  it  lives  but  five 
minutes,  in  red  wine  fifteen  minutes,  in  cold 
coffee  two  hours,  in  cold  tea  nine  days  and 
in  strong  tea  an  hour.  In  spring  water  the 
cholera  bacillus  lives  to  eight  days,  in  well 
water  three  months.  It  lives  in  ice,  is  prop- 
agated best  in  warm,  damp  places  and  is  only 
killed  by  boiling. 

As  a  prevention,  while  favoring  innocu- 
lation  by  Koch's  method,  he  was  aware  that 
even  that  remedy  would  not  afford  complete 
immunity.  As  for  quarantine,  personally 
he  considered  it  absurd.  What  was  the  use 
of  imprisoning  people  and  fumigating  them 
when  the  ships  with  cargoes  of  sugar,  etc.,  in 
which  lens  of  millions  of  cholera  germs  were 
living,  come  into  port  untouched.  Ab- 
solute quarantine  was  a  commercial  impos- 
sibility, and  anything  less  was  useless.  If 
he  could  have  his  way  he  would  have  in 
every  city,  town  and  hamlet  corps  of  com- 
petent inspectors  to  make  a  house  to  house 
canvas  and  clothe  them  with  authority  to 
compel  the  people  to  keep  themselves  and 
their  premises  clean.  Disenfectants  should 
be  furnished  by  the  State  and  lavishly  used. 
There  should  be  no  public  funerals,  and  the 
bodies  of  all  persons  dying  of  cholera 
should  be  cremated.  Then  he  would 
have  slips  printed  in  every  known  language 
as  follows,  and  distributed  to  every  house 
should  cholera  make  its  appearance  in  the 
State: 

Keep  your  house  well  ventilated,  light  and 
thoroughly  dry;  do  not  wash  the  floors,  but 
give  them  a  dry  scrub.  See  your  air  shafts, 
traps  and  drains  are  in  perfect  order;  see 
your  dust-bin  is  frequently  emptied  and  its 
contents  disinfected.  Burn  in  your  stoves 
all  rags,  vegetable  refuge,  such  as  cabbage- 
eaves  and  potato  peelings.  Sever  all  di- 
ect  communication  with  the  waste-pipe  of 
the  drain.  Cleanse  and  wash  out  all  your 
water-pipes  and  tanks.  Let  every  drop  of 
water  used  for  drinking  or  washing  be 
boiled  before  use.  Do  not  use  boiled 
water  which  has  been  standing  for  six  hours 
without  again  boiling.  Never  use  ice  in 
any  form;  it  may  contain  the  germ  of  dis- 
ease. In  the  same  way  and  for  the  same 
reason  avoid  ice  cream  and  candy  and 
tinned  provisions.  Never  use  filters,  for  if 
not  kept  perfectly  clean  and  in  working 
order  they  are  simply  deathtraps.  Do  not 
eat  any  raw  fruit  or  salad,  or  bread  more 
than  twenty  four  hours  old;  bake  your  own 
bread  if  practicable;  if  not  use  toast.  Take 
no  milk  unless  it  has  been  previously  boiled. 
Use  no  syrups  of  any  kind;  eat  no  butter; 
avoid  weak  cold  tea;  hot  coffee  is  the  best 
drink.  Take  four  wholesome  meals  a  day. 
Do  not  overload  the  stomach.  A  meal 
may  consist  of  any  sort  of  nutritious  food, 
fresh  and  thoroughly  cooked  meats  and 
fish,  well-toasted  bread,  well-boiled  green 
vegetables  and  potatoes,  plain  farinaceous 
pudding,  eggs,  etc.  Alcohol  must  be 
taken  in  great  moderation,  only  at  lunch 
and  dinner.  Avoid  purgative  medicines, 
excesses,  irregularities  of  every  kind,  over- 
fatigue, prolonged  watching,  excitement  and 
undue  mental  strain  on  anything  which 
will  exhaust  or  irritate  the  nervous  system. 
If  cholera  symptoms  appear  go  to  bed  in 
airy  room.  Keep  warm  and  send  at  once 
for  your  doctor.  Drink  hot  lemonade,  and 
if  weak  take  a  little  old  brandy  well  dilated. 
Drink  one-half  pint  of  the  following  mix- 
ture every  morning:  Thirty  drops  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  half  pint  of  boiled 
water  adding  sugar  to  taste. 


Tbe  Age  of  the  Earth. 

Among  the  wider  problems  of  natural  sci- 
ence toward  the  solution  of  which  contribu- 
tions have  been  made  during  the  last  month, 
the  most  striking  is  that  of  the  age  of  the 
earth.  Mr.  Clarence  King,  the  well-known 
American  geologist  and  explorer.contributes 
an  elaborate  article  on  the  subject  to  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  (ser.  3,  vol. 
xlv.,  pp.  1-20,  pis.  i.,  ii.),  in  which  he  claims 
to  have  advanced  Lord  Kelvin's  method  of 


determining  the  earth's  age  to  a  further  or- 
der of  importance.  He  discusses  the  ex- 
perimental investigations  of  Dr.  Carl  Barus 
on  the  effect  of  heat  and  pressure  on  certain 
rocks,  and  particularly  selects  the  case  of 
diabase,  which  has  a  specific  gravity  ap- 
proximately equal  to  the  average  specific 
gravity  of  the  earth's  crust.  In  the  light  of 
the  new  facts,  he  then  reconsiders  the  proba- 
ble rate  of  cooling  of  the  earth,  rendering 
more  precise  the  conclusions  of  Lord  Kelvin. 
As  the  result  of  the  detailed  discussion,  Mr. 
King  concludes  that  the  earth's  age  probably 
does  not  exceed  twenty-four  millions  of 
years— in  fact,  that  the  estimate  of  the  phys- 
icists is  approximately  correct,  while  that  of 
the  geologists  is  "vaguely  vast." 


AN  OAKYILLE  MIRACLE. 

THE  REMARKABLE  CASE  OF  MR.  JOHN 
W.  CONDOR. 

A  Helplesa  Cripple  for  Years— Treated  by 
the  Staff  of  the  Toronto  General  Hos- 
pital  and   UlacharKed  ae  Inoarable 
—The    Story   of    hia  MlraoDlona 
Recovery    as   Investigated  by 
an  Bmplre  Reporter. 
(Toronto  Empire,) 
For  more  than  a  year  past  the  readers  of  the 
Empire  have  been  given  ihe  particulars  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  cures  of  the  19th  century,  all, 
or  nearly  all  of  them,  in  cases  hitherto  held  by  the 
most  advanced  medical  scientists  to  be  incurab'e. 
The  particulars  of  these  cases  were  vouched  for  by 
such  leading  newspapers  as  The  Hamilton  Spec- 
tator and   Times,   The  Halifax  Herald,  Toronto 
Globe,      Monde,  Montreal;  Detroit  News,  Albany, 
N.  Y. ;  Journal,  Albany  Express  ^and  othtrs,  whose 
reputation  placed  beyond  question  the  statements 
made. 

Recently  rumors  have  been  afloat  of  a  rem  irkable 
case  in  the  pretty  little  town  of  Oakville  of  a  young 
man  recovering  after  years  of  helplessness  and 
agony.  The  Empire  determined  to  subject  the 
case  to  the  most  rigid  investigation,  and  accord- 
ingly detailed  one  of  our  tjest  reports  to  make  a 
thorough  and  impartial  investigation  into  the 
case.  Acting  upon  these  instructions,  our  re- 
porter went  to  Oakville  and  called  upon 
Mr.  John  W.  Condor  (who  it  was  had  so 
miraculously  recovered),  and  had  not  long  been  in 
conversation  with  him  when  he  was  convinced  that 
the  statements  made  were  not  only  true,  but  that 
"  the  half  had  not  Ijeen  told."  The  reporter  found 
Mr.  Condor  at  work  in  one  of  the  heaviest  depart- 
ments of  the  Oakville  Basket  Factory,  and  was  sur- 
prised, in  the  face  of  what  he  knew  of  this  case,  to 
t)e  confronted  by  a  strapping  young  fellow  of  good 
physique,  ruddy  countenance  and  buoyant  bearing. 
This  now  rugged  young  man  was  he  who  had  spent 
a  great  part  of  his  days  upon  a  sick-bed,  suffering 
almost  untold  agony.  When  the  Empire  represen- 
tative announced  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  Mr. 
Condor  cheerfully  volunteered  a  statement  of  his 
case  for  the  bentfit  of  other  sufferers.  "I  am," 
said  Mr.  Condor,  "'an  Englishman  by  birth,  and 
came  to  this  country  with  my  parents  when  nine 
years  of  age,  and  at  that  time  was  as  rugged  and 
healthy  as  any  boy  of  my  age.  I  am  now  29  years 
of  age,  and  it  was  when  about  14  years  old  that  the 
lirst  twiningsof  inflammatory  rheumatism  came  upon 
me  and  during  the  15  years  that  intervened  between 
that  time  and  my  recovery  a  few  months  ago  tongue 
can  hardly  tell  how  much  I  suffered.  My  trouble 
was  brought  on,  I  think,  through  too  frequent 
bathing  in  the  cold  lake  water.  The  joints  ot  my 
body  began  to  swell,  the  cords  of  my  legs  to  tighten 
and  the  muscles  of  my  limbs  to  contract.  I  became 
a  helpless  cripple,  confined  to  bed,  and  for  three 
months  did  not  leive  my  room.  The  doctor  who 
was  called  in  administered  preparations  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  other  remedies  without  any  material 
beneficial  eflsct.  After  some  months  of  suffering  I 
became  strong  enough  to  leave  the  bed,  but  my 
limk>s  were  stiffened  and  I  was  unfitted  for  any 
active  vocation.  I  was  then  hampered  more  or  less 
for  the  following  nine  years,  when  I  was  again 
forced  to  take  to  my  t>ed.  This  attack  was  in  1886, 
and  was  a  great  deal  more  severe  than  the  first. 
My  feet,  ankles,  knees,  legs,  arms,  shoulders,  and 
in  fact  all  parts  of  my  Irame  were  affected.  My 
joints  and  muscles  became  badly  swollen  and  the 
disease  even  reached  my  head.  My  face  swelled  to 
a  great  size.  I  was  unable  to  open  my  mouth, 
my  jaws  being  fixed  tcgether.  1,  of  course, 
could  eat  nothing.  My  teeth  were  pried 
apart  and  liquid  food  poured  down  my  throat.  I 
lost  my  voice,  and  could  speak  only  in  husky 
whispers.  Really,  I  am  unable  to  describe  the  state 
I  was  in  during  tliese  long  weary  months.  With 
my  swollen  limbs  drawn  by  the  tightening  cords  up 
to  my  emaciated  t)ody,  and  my  whole  frame  twisted 
and  contorted  into  indescribable  shapes,  I  was 
nothing  more  than  a  deformed  skeleton.  For  three 
long  weary  months  I  was  confined  to  bed,  after 
which  I  was  able  to  get  up,  but  was  a  complete 
physical  wreck,  hobbling  around  on  crutches  a  help- 
less cripple.  My  sufferings  were  continuilly  in- 
tense, and  frequently  when  1  would  bs  hobbling 
along  the  street  I  would  be  seized  with  a  paroxism 
of  pain,  and  would  fall  unconscious  to  the  ground. 
During  all  this  time  I  had  the  constant  attendance 
ot  medical  men,  but  their  remedies  were  unavailing. 
All  they  could  do  was  10  try  to  build  up  my  system 
by  the  use  of  tonics.  In  the  fall  of  1889  and  spring 
of  1890  I  again  suffered  intensely  severe  attacks, 
and  at  last  my  medical  attendant,  as  a  last  resort, 
ordered  me  to  the  Toronto  General  Hospital.  I 
entered  the  hospital  on  June  20tb,  1890,  and  re- 
mained there  until  Septeml)er  aoth  of  the  same  year. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  and  attention  be- 
stowed upon  me  while  in  this  institution,  no  im- 
provement was  noticeable  in  my  condition.  After 
using  almost  every  available  remedy  the  hospital 
doctors— of  whom  there  was  about  a  dozen— came 
to  the  conclusion  that  my  case  was  incurable,  and  I 
was  sent  away,  with  the  understanding  that  I  might 
remain  an  outside  patient.  Accordingly,  from  Sep- 
tember, 1890,  to  the  end  of  January,  iSgt,  I  went 


to  the  hospital  once  a  week  for  examination  and 
treatment.  At  Ibis  stage  I  became  suddenly  worse, 
and  once  more  gained  admission  to  the  hospital, 
where  I  lay  in  a  miserable  suffering  condition  for 
two  months  or  more.  In  the  spring  of  1891  I  re- 
lumed to  Oakville,  and  made  an  attempt  to  do 
something  toward  my  own  support.  I  was  given 
light  work  in  the  basket  factory,  but  had  to  be  con- 
veyed to  and  from  my  place  of  labor  in  a  buggy  and 
carried  from  the  rig  to  a  table  in  the  works  on 
which  I  sat  and  performed  my  work.  In  August, 
i89t,  I  was  again  stricken  down,  and  remained  in 
an  utterly  helpless  condition  until  January,  1892. 
At  this  time  Mr.  James,  a  local  druggist,  strongly 
urged  me  to  try  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People.  I  was  prejudiced  against  proprietary  medi- 
cines, as  I  had  spent  nearly  all  I  possessed  on 
numerous  highly  recommended  so-called  remedies. 
I  had  taken  into  my  system  large  quantities  of 
different  family  medicines.  I  bad  exhausted  the  list 
of  liniments,  but  all  in  vain,  and  I  was  therefore  re- 
uctant  to  take  Mr.  James'  advice.  I,  however,  saw 
strcTng  testimonials  as  to  the  value  of  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  as  a  blood  builder  and  nerve  tonic,  and 
thinking  that  if  I  could  only  gel  my  blood  in  better 
condition  my  general  state  of  health  might  be  im- 
proved, I  resolved  to  give  Pink  Pills  a  trial.  With 
the  courage  t>orn  of  despair  I  t>ought  a  box,  but 
there  was  no  naticeable  improvement,  and  I  thought 
this  was  like  the  other  remedies  I  had  used.  But, 
urged  on  by  friends,  I  continued  taking  Pink  Pills, 
and  after  using  seven  boxes  I  was  rewarded  by 
noticing  a  decided  change  for  the  better.  My  appe- 
tite returned,  my  spirits  began  to  rise  and  I  had  a 
little  freer  use  of  my  muscles  and  limbs,  the  old 
troublesome  swellings  subsiding.  I  continued  the 
remedy  until  I  had  used  twenty-five  boxes,  when  I 
left  off.  By  this  time  I  had  taken  on  considerable 
flesh,  and  weighed  as  much  as  160  pounds.  This 
was  a  gain  of  60  pounds  in  a  few  weeks.  My  joints 
assumed  their  normal  size,  my  muscles  became 
firmer,  and  in  fact  I  was  a  new  man.  By  April  I 
was  able  to  go  to  wurk  in  the  basket  factory,  and 
now  I  can  work  ten  hours  a  day  with  any  man. 
I  often  stay  on  duty  overtime  without  feeling 
any  bad  effects.  I  play  t>aseball  in  the 
evenings  and  can  run  bases  with  any  of 
the  boys.  Why  I  feel  like  dancing  for  very  joy 
at  the  relief  from  abject  misery  1  sufifered  so  long. 
Many  a  time  I  prayed  for  death  to  release  me  from 
my  sufferings,  but  now  that  is  all  gone  and  I  enjoy 
health  as  only  he  can  who  suffered  agony  for  years. 
I  have  given  you  a  brief  outline  of  my  sufferings, 
but  from  what  I  have  told  you  can  guess  the  depth 
of  my  gratitude  for  the  great  remedy  which  has  re- 
stored me  to  health  and  strength. 

Wishing  to  substantiate  the  truth  of  Mr.  Condor's 
remarkable  story,  the  Empire  representative  called 
upon  Mr.  F.  W.  James,  the  Oakrille  druggist  re- 
ferred to  above.  Mr.  James  fully  corroberated  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Condor.  When  the  latter  had 
first  taken  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  he  was  a  mere 
skeleton — a  wreck  of  humanity.  The  people  of  the 
town  had  long  given  him  up  for  as  good  as  dead, 
and  wou'd  hardly  believe  the  man's  recovery  until 
they  saw  him  themselves.  The  fame  of  this  cute  is 
now  spread  throughout  the  section  and  the  result  is 
an  enormous  sale  of  Pink  Pills.  "  I  sell  a  dozen 
and  a  half  boxes  of  Pink  Pills  every  day,"  said  Mr. 
James,  "and  this  is  remarkable  in  a  town  the  size  of 
Oakville.  And  better  still  they  give  perfect  satisfac- 
tion." Mr.  James  recalled  numerous  instances  of 
remarkable  cures  after  other  remedies  had  failed, 
Mr.  John  Robertson,  who  lives  midway  between 
Oakville  and  Milton,  who  had  been  troubled  with 
asthma  and  bronchitis  for  atiout  15  years,  has  been 
cured  by  the  use  of  Pink  Pills,  and  this  alter  physi- 
cians had  told  him  there  was  no  use  doctoring 
further.  Mr.  Robertson  says  his  appetite  had  failed 
completely,  but  alter  taking  seven  boxes  of  Pink 
Pills  he  was  ready  and  waiting  for  each  meal.  He 
regards  his  case  as  a  remarkable  one.  In  fact  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  are  recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  modern  medicines — a  perfect  blood  builder 
and  nerve  restorer — curing  such  diseases  as  rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia,  partial  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxia, 
St.  Vitus'  dance,  nervous  headache,  nervous  pros- 
tration and  the  tired  feeling  resulting  therefrom, 
diseases  depending  upon  humors  in  the  blood,  such 
as  scrofula,  chronic  erysipelas,  etc.  Pink  Pills  re- 
store pale  and  sallow  complexions  to  the  glow  of 
health,  and  are  a  specific  for  all  the  troubles  peculiar 
to  the  female  sex,  while  in  the  case  of  men  they  ef- 
fect a  radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising  from  mental 
worry,  overwork  or  excesses  of  whatever  nature. 

The  Empire  reporter  also  called  upon  Mr.  J.  C. 
Ford,  proprietor  of  the  Oakville  Bisket  Factory  in 
which  Mr.  Condor  is  employed,  Mr.  Ford  said  be 
knew  of  the  pitiable  condition  Condor  had  been  in 
for  years,  and  he  had  thought  he  would  never  re 
cover.  "The  cure  was  evidently  a  thorough  one  for 
Condor  worked  steadily  at  heavy  labor  in  the  mills 
and  apparently  stood  it  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
employes.  Mr.  Ford  said  he  thought  a  great  deal 
of  the  young  man  and  was  pleased  at  his  wondrous 
deliverance  from  the  grave  and  his  restoration  to 
vigorous  health. 

In  order  to  still  further  verify  the  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Condor  in  the  above  interview,  the  reporter 
on  bis  return  to  Toronto  examined  the  General 
Hospital  records  and  found  therein  the  entries  fully 
bearing  out  all  Mr,  Condor  had  said,  thus  leaving 
no  doubt  that  bis  case  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
on  record,  and  all  the  more  remarkable  because  it 
baffled  the  skill  of  the  best  physicians  in  Toronto. 

These  pills  are  manufactured  by  the  Dr.  Williams' 
Medicine  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  V.,  and 
Brockville,  Ont.,  and  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in 
loose  form  by  the  dozen  or  hundred,  and  the  public 
are  cautioned  against  numerous  imitations  sold  in 
this  shape)  at  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50, 
and  may  be  had  of  all  druggists  or  direct  by  mail 
from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company  from  either 
address.  The  price  at  which  these  pills  are  sold 
make  a  course  of  treatment  comparatively  inexpen- 
sive as  compared  with  other  remedies  or  medical 
treatment. 


Oar  Ag:ent8 

J.  C.  HoAG — 8an  Francisco. 

R.  Q  Bailet— San  Francisco. 

F.  D.  HoLMAN— California, 

Obo.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 

Samuel  B.  Cliff— Creston,  CaL 

A.  C.  GODFBKV— Oregon. 

S.  H.  ScHAEFPLB— El  Dorado  and  Amador  Oo'l. 

C.  E.  Robertson— Humboldt  Co. 

E.  R.  Jenkins,  Del  Norte  Co. 

T.  B.  Li  Ribub— Mendocino  and  Lake  conntlet. 


We  are  HBADQDARTEB8  for  all  kiads  of  Baling 
Presseg. 

Agricultural  Implements  and  Vehicles  of  every  de- 
scilptiOD.   Send  for  No,  18  Catalogue. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 

8»n  Francisco  and  Fresno. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY 

 BUY  

The  Best. 


Horse  Liniment 

la  OertalDly  the  Best  Preparation  of  Ita 
Kind  in  tb«  Martcet.  Ranohera,  Stock- 
Balaers  and  Horse-Ownera  of  Bvery  De- 
scription win  Tell  Yon  That  It  Doea  Good 
Work  Every  Time. 


HB88K8.  H  H.  Uooii  ft  Sorb,  Stockton,  Oat.— Ob.vtli- 
ukn:  Id  answer  to  your  ioquiry,  would  atate  that  1  uwd 
yuUT  H.  H.  H.  (.iDimeot  on  my  Holland  prlze-wiooInK 
cow,  "  Leoa  Hmlo  *'  tor  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and 
while  atill  puSerlng  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest 
authenticated  quantity  ot  milk  ever  given  on  thie  ooast 
(10}  galloaa  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  re- 
lief rec-ived  from  your  remedy.  I  cjoglder  it  a  necessity 
Id  my  stablre,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  Inexperieocod  men  on  do  no  harm  with  It,  a4 
they  can  with  the  mors  powerful  blisters  Respectfully 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BUBKK, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holstelns  and  Berkahires. 

Ueulo  E>aik,  Cat,,  January  Kd,  1889. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUQQISTS, 

248  M4IN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


MENGE  PATENT  PUMPS. 


OVER  2600  IK  USE  FOR  DR&INAQE  AMD  IBRIOATION; 
22  per  cent  more  work  over  all  other  pumps  guaran- 
teed, water  raised  aoy  height  The  simplest  and  light- 
est running  pump  made.  For  Intormatlon  or  olroolar 
writs  to  JOSEf  a  MENOB,  No.  10&  Tchoupitoulaf 
Street,  Mew  Orleaiu,  La. 
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THE  WHITELEY 

TRICYCLE  MOWER. 


WALTER 


We  do  not  claim  to  have  the  Orlgloal  or  First  Mower  made,  but  do  claim  to  have 
the  LATEST  and  BEST.  Every  farmer  knows  that  most  breakaees  are  caused  by  a  care 
less  driver  starting  the  team  after  folding  bar  without  throwing  machinery  out  of  gear 
The  WHITBLBY  THROWS  OUT  OP  GEAR  AUTOMATICALLY  when  Cutter  Bar  la 
folded. 

WHITBLBY   SELF-DUMP  SULKY  HAY  RAKBS. 

MOLINE  HAND-DUMP  HAY  RAKBS. 

BUOKBYB  REVOLVING  WOOD  HAY  RAKB3. 

THE  O    K.  TUBULAR   PITMAN.   PULL  OIROLE.  CONTINUOUS 

BALER   HAY  PRESS. 

Write  for  Deeorlptlye  Circulars  and  Prices. 

ALLISON,  NEPP  &  CO., 

SOUTHEAST  COR.  MARKET  AND  MAIN  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


AUCTION  SALE! 


VALUABLE  LANDS. 

20,000  Acres  in  Subdivisions,  Rancho  Las  Posas,  Ventura  Co ,  Gal. 
THE  LAS  POSAS  LAND  AND  WATER  COMPANY 

Will  offer  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  at  public  auction,  at  the 
Hueneme  Public  Hall,  in  the  Town  of  Hueneme,  Ventura  County, 
California,  beginning  on  Tuesday,  thfi  16th  day  of  May,  1893,  and 

continuing  the  sale  from  day  to  day,  but  not  longer  than  three  days 
thereafter,  all  of  the  unsold  lands  of  the  company,  consisting  of  sub- 
divisions of  the  Rancho  Las  Posas,  ranging  in  area  from  three  acres 
to  fifteen  hundred  acres  each,  and  embracing  some  of  the  FINEST 
LANDS  in  Ventura  County,  and  now  under  good  cultivation;  well 
supplied  with  roads,  schools,  water  and  telephone  lines;  distant  five 
to  eight  miles  from  Saticoy,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  from 
nine  to  sixteen  miles  from  Hueneme,  the  principal  seaport.  Each 
tract  has  apportioned  to  it  stock  in  a  corporation  holding  the  water- 
rights  and  pipe-line  system,  by  which  all  of  the  subdivisions,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  are  supplied  with  water  for  domestic  and  stock  pur- 
po.ses,  irrigation  not  being  required.  Terms  Of  Sale:  Ten  per  cent 
of  the  purchase  money  on  day  of  sale;  balance  of  one-third  of  the 
purchase  money  within  ten  days  after  sale,  the  remaining  two-thirds 
to  be  paid  in  three  equal  annual  installments  of  one-third  thereof 
each,  bearing  interest  from  date  of  sale  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent 
per  annum,  payable  annually,  and  secured  by  mortgage  of  the 
premises;  or  a  discount  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the  deferred 
payments  will  be  allowed  for  cash.  The  sales  will  be  subject  to  ex- 
isting leases  expiring  November  i,  1893,  the  company  reserving 
the  rents  for  the  present  year,  but  will  pay  all  taxes  for  the  year 
1893-4.  No  bid  for  any  parcel  will  be  accepted,  unless  it  be  at 
least  eighty  per  cent  of  the  price  fixed  for  such  parcel  by  the  schedule 
now  in  force. 


.Maps  and  Schedules  of  Prices  May  Be  Obtained.. 
 By  Applloatloa  To  


P.  W.  GBRBERDING, 

pP99lc>49t#i'«-7-«  "V«>ja.tvix-#«,  c?ovt,3|%t:jr, 


IMPORTANT  RECOMMENDATIONS 

OF  THIS  MOWER. 
Tremendous  Strength,  Great  Simplicity.  HlKh-Olasa 
Materials,  Perfect  Construction  and  Mechanical  Prln- 
clplea  have  made  the  Wood  Mower  famous  every- 
where. It  Is  the  best  machine  for  Oallfornia  use  ever 
made. 


A. 


Walter  A.  Wood  Rakes  for  1898  have  Ooll  Teeth, 
Concave-Convex  Tire,  Steel  Wheels,  Internal  Wheel 
Ratchets,  Dump  from  Both  Wheels.  They  are  easily 
operated  and  of  ereat  capacity. 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTER  CO.,  Portland.  Oregon. 
FRANK  BROTHERS,  33  &  35  Main  Street.  San  Francisco. 


WOOD. 


PROTECT   YOUR  TREES 


•  WITH  . 


GILMAN'STULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Cheapest,  Best  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines 
from  Frost,  Sunburn,  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  Other 
Tree  Pests. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  usingr  them  a«nd 
for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 
Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

420  NINTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  OAL. 


THE  PACIFIC 
^TREE  PROTECTOR 

HAS  PROVED  FOR  FIVE  YEARS  AN  AB30LUTH 
PROTEOTION  FROM  SUNBURN,  RABBllS,  SQUIB* 
RtilL,S  AMD  OTHER  TREE  PESTS.  DO  NOT  INJURE 
YOUR  YOUNG  TREES  BY  PUTTING  AROUND  THEM 
TARRED  FELT  OR  OTHER  BLACK  MATERIAL. 

4»-:WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES,  PRICES  AND  TESTI- 
MONIALS. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 
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80LB  MATJUFAOTUREKS. 
MARKET    STREET.    SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MEXICAN   PHOSPHATE   AND   SULPHUR  CO. 

SXS^SOlNr  OF  1893. 

NITROGENOUS  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

A8  AN  BVFKOTITE  FBBTILIZER  IT  STANDS  UNRIVALED. 

 Send  for  Circulars...-,  

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  00..  Agents. 


R09-811  Sansome  Street. 


..San  Franelaoo.  Oal. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 

And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
1  Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GUNS  TAKSH 
IN  EXCHANGE. 
525  KEARNY  STREET.  SAN  FRANOISOO. 


DKIWE5Y  moo  mS^^^h^^^k""'}  PATENT  AGESNTS, 
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ipATROj^S  Of  ^EiuSBAJ^DF^Y. 


Prom  the  Worthy  Master. 

Stand  for  the  right!  Stand  for  the  grange! 

Are  you  going  to  Chicago?  If  so,  don't 
fail  to  give  the  patron's  sign.  You  might, 
doubtless  would,  find  some  one  for  whom 
you  are  looking.  Better  study  up  the  secret 
work  a  little  bit. 

The  financial  question  seems  to  be  en- 
gaging the  most  careful  attention  of  the 
political  powers  that  be.  There  is  a  dispo- 
sition to  do  something,  just  what,  this  "de- 
poneth  sayeth  not."  Let  farmers  keep  a 
"weather  eye"  open  for  they  may  be 
breakers  ahead. 

Keep  the  eye  of  the  mind  open,  and 
don't  let  any  weed  crop,  moral,  social, 
financial,  political,  religious  or  otherwise, 
rise  to  baffle  and  torment  you.  Use  the 
hoe,  the  plow,  the  spade,  the  harrow,  and 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  muscle,  to  clear 
the  way  for  those  who  are  to  come  after 
you. 

The  grange  wants  "to  reduce  expenses, 
both  individual  and  corporate."  There  is 
a  large  field  open  for  them.  But  much 
good  has  already  come  from  some  of  these 
efforts.  Several  nefarious  measures,  both 
in  Congress  and  in  State  Legislatures 
have  been  "nipped"  through  the  influence 
of  the  grange.  Yet  there  is  much  more 
extravagance  in  public  service  than  there 
should  be.  Patrons,  please  give  this  sub- 
ject some  of  your  practical  thought,  and 
discuss  it  at  the  grange  meetings.  Let  de- 
cisive action  be  taken,  when  you  know 
just  what  to  do.  Otherwise,  go  slow  till 
the  facts  are  obtained.  Deal  with  facts, 
not  fancies.  Hit  hard  when  you  strike, 
bat  be  sure  and  hit  the  nail,  and  not  your 
own  finger. 

Not  many  weeks  will  intervene  be- 
fore harvest  begins,  but  if  every  member 
of  the  order  will  secure  on*  application  for 
membership,  the  total  membership  of  the 
order  will  be  doubled.  What  a  grand 
showing  that  would  be.  Let  it  be  so  re- 
ported at  Petaluma  next  October,  when  the 
State  Grange  convenes.  Vaca  Valley 
Grange  had  a  most  successful  social 
meeting  in  their  (Masonic)  hall,  Saturday 
night,  April  29th.  One  hundred  persons 
were  present. 

There  are  several  counties  in  which  no 
new  County  Deputy  for  1893  has  yet  been 
appointed.  This  is  no  fault  of  the  master. 
He  has  been  patiently  waiting  for  subordi- 
nates to  make  their  recommendations.  It  is 
high  time  some  action  were  taken.  Let  ns 
hear  from  every  subordinate  in  the  State 
where  a  County  Deputy  is  not  yet  appointed 
right  soon.  Life  is  short.  Work  is  neces- 
sary. The  grange  can  only  be  made  to 
grow  in  numbers  and  in  influence  by  the 
labor  of  its  votaries.  Let  each  one  who 
loves  the  order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
put  head  and  hands  and  heart  into  the  work, 
and  the  increase  will  be  marvelous.  Dep- 
uties will  be  appointed  as  fast  as  their  ap- 
plications are  received. 

Bro.  Lewis  J.  Wells,  ex-secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Grange,  is  visiting  in  Cali- 
fornia. We  hope  to  be  able  to  get  him  to 
do  some  active  work  for  the  grange. 

The  grange  is  national,  State,  county  and 
local  in  its  work  of  protecting  and  assisting 
the  farmers  of  America  to  throw  off  some  of 
the  burdens  under  which  they  now  labor. 
The  profits  of  agriculture  ought  to  be  in- 
creased to  the  producers.  Few  vocations 
in  which  men  engage,  with  same  capital  in- 
vested, would  be  as  long-suffering  and 
patient  as  the  farmers  have  been.  But  a 
day  of  reckoning  is  not  far  away,  and  per- 
haps the  American  farmer  may  yet  be  con- 
sidered competent  to  do  more  than  hew 
wood  and  hop  over  the  clods. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  how  much  personal 
property  there  is  in  California  which  escapes 
taxation,  especially  in  the  cities  ?  You  know 
how  very  little  of  the  personal  property  of 
the  farmer  escapes.  His  horses,  wagons, 
harness,  plows,  hay,  grain,  and  even  the 
"  setting  hen,"  come  under  the  keen  eye  of 
the  assessor.  And  that  is  all  right.  But  it 
is  not  right  that  the  notes,  bonds,  jewelry, 
plate,  coin  and  other  evidences  of  wealth  of 
the  city  cousin  should  escape  the  same  keen 
eye  of  the  assessor.  Equal  and  exact  tax- 
ation, in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  have  it, 
is  all  the  farmers  want.  Justice  hurts  no 
one  but  the  rogue  and  he  ought  to  be 
punished.  Let  the  subordinate  granges  of 
California  see  to  it  at  once  that  the  personal 
property  of  each  county  is  fairly  and  fully 
assessed,  and  they  will  thus  relieve  real 
estate  of  some  of  its  burden  of  taxes.  Let 
all  the  wealth  of  your  county  pay  its  share 
to  the  support  of  Government.  Thus  no 
one  will  be  harmed  and  all  will  be  benefited. 


The  tax- payers  of  this  State  will  have  all 
they  can  bear  during  the  next  two  years, 
and  the  farmers  should  see  to  it,  through 
the  subordinate  and  Pomona  Granges,  that 
agriculture  does  not  pay  more  than  its 
proper  and  just  proportion. 


From  Mr.  Ohleyer. 


He  Writes  Entertainingly  About  Yuba 
CItv  Grange  and  Other  Things 

To  THE  Editor: — Let  me  assure  you 
and  the  array  of  old  and  new  correspondents 
of  the  Rural  of  the  unmixed  pleasure  en- 
joyed by  this  sctibe  in  the  perusal  of  the 
several  epistles  from  different  sections  of 
our  glorious  Slate.  Like  the  Worthy 
Master,  I  feel  as  if  in  the  face  of  so  much 
ability  and  fluent  pens  I  might  take  a  recess 
or  hide  in  the  crowd  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  writer  and  reader.  However,  it  seems 
about  time  that  little  Sutter  should  step  to 
the  front  again  if  only  to  tell  the  world  she 
still  exis's  and  proposes  to  remain  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State's  family. 

To  begin,  I  am  at  a  loss  for  a  subject,  so 
will  tackle  the  weather,  which  in  a  parliamen- 
tary phrase  is  "always  in  order."  Califor- 
nia does  not  enjoy  the  great  variety  they 
have  east  of  the  Rockies  and  which  from 
recent  reports  have  all  been  worked  in  suc- 
cessfully with  several  new  lioes  thrown  in. 

Since  speaking  my  last  piece  in  your 
columns  the  writer  made  a  flying  trip  to 
Ogden,  Utah,  and  do  you  know  that  beyond 
the  summit  of  the  Sierras  the  "summer  ar- 
rangements" had  not  been  announced,  or 
hadn't  been  a  week  ago.  There  were  ex- 
perienced spirts  of  snow,  hail,  rain  and  sun- 
shine. Mountain  breezes  that  were  pro- 
vided with  sharp  teeth,  leaving  in  their  tracks 
ice  and  frost,  and  we  were  told  this  pano- 
rama extended  across  the  continent  to  the 
eastern  limits.  Nothing  of  consequenc  efelt 
the  approach  of  spring,  hence  we  were  more 
than  ever  content  with  our  own  California, 
where  trees  and  vines  are  in  full  leaf,  grain 
from  one  to  three  feet  in  height,  grass  ready 
for  the  mower,  strawberries,  cherries  and 
new  potatoes  in  great  abundance  and  garden 
truck  that  flourishes  the  year  round.  And 
all  this,  notwithstanding  an  eccentric  rainy 
season  along  this  sunset  land. 

I  am  happy  to  say  the  result  of  this  eccen- 
tricity upon  our  fields  and  landscape  in  the 
shape  of  a  superabundance  of  moisture  is 
being  minimized  by  the  effulgent  May  days. 

No  country  can  ever  look  lovelier  than 
these  great  interior  valleys  do  from  March 
to  June  inclusive.  The  balmy  air,  the  al- 
most tropical  growth  of  vegetation,  the  sleek 
and  lowing  herds  and  flocks,  the  clean  and 
splendid  roads  trodden  by  magnificent  turn- 
outs to  be  found  in  every  home,  all  bordered 
in  the  distance  by  snow-capped  mountains 
and  the  darker  forests  between  the  white  line 
above  and  the  valley  below. 

These  scenes  give  the  country  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fairyland  with  one  exception. 
Fairylands  are  supposed  to  be  miniature 
affairs,  while  the  Sacramento  valley  extends 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  wherein  its  en- 
vironment could  be  comfortably  transplanted 
the  population  of  several  of  the  most  popu- 
lous Eastern  States.  Who  may  foretell  the 
future  of  such  a  region  ?  Though  isolated 
from  the  rigorous  and  populous  east  and 
north,  it  will  ere  long  be  sought  and  found 
lor  its  intrinsic  worth. 

But  do  I  hear  you  say,  "  What  of  the 
Ogden  Congress?"  Well,  I  can  scarcely 
add  anything  to  what  the  daily  press  has 
told  you.  These  huge  conventions  are 
simply  co-operative  efforts  to  obtain  or  pro- 
duce what  isolated  communities  dare  not 
hope  for  on  account  of  lack  of  numbers  and 
cohesiveness.  It  is  a  striking  endorsement 
of  the  theory  the  Rural  has  been  advocat- 
ing for  years.  You  see,  one  or  two  western 
States  or  Territories,  situated  far  from  the 
heart  of  the  nation,  may  wield  but  little  in- 
fluence at  the  central  head,  but  the  voice  of 
20  will  hardly  be  ignored  in  their  just  de- 
mands. The  recent  Congress  gave  each 
and  every  member  by  resolution  all  they 
asked  for,  being  in  this  respect  largely  a 
"mutual  admiration  society,"  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  these  conferences 
will  grow  beyond  that  limit,  and  yet,  if  they 
do  not,  they  are  not  held  in  vain. 

We  spent  a  day  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
were  treated  most  royally  by  its  people,  and 
absorbed  as  much  sight-seeing  and  hospi- 
tality as  we  had  capacity  for. 

Ogden  and  Salt  Lake,  as  municipalities, 
are  governed  by  "  Gentiles;"  but  the  ques- 
tion of  religion  does  not,  or  did  not,  protrude 
itself  to  the  visitors,  and  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearances it  seemed  as  if  we  were  in  any 
other  American  city  similar  in  size.  The  re- 
cently completed  temple  was  seen  from  the 
outside  and  the  Tabernacle  from  the  inside. 
Both  are  wonders  of  the  world,  and  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Now,  Dear  Editor,  if  there  is  yet  space. 


let  me  say  that  Yuba  City  Grange  continues 
to  flourish,  and  the  "great  class"  saw,  on 
Saturday,  some  of  the  inside  workings  of  a 
farmers'  organization  that  in  numbers  has  no 
precedent  in  the  world's  history.  On  the 
first  Saturday  in  June  the  lessons  will  be 
completed,  and  the  day's  labor  will  conclude 
with  the  usual  Harvest  Feast,  to  which  all 
members  are  invited. 

We  are  all  agog  over  the  coming  Grangers' 
Picnic  on  Thursday  next.  Every  prepara- 
tion is  being  made  to  insure  a  day's  enjoy- 
ment; but  since  the  affair  will  be  over  when 
this  meets  the  reader's  eye,  and  your  editor 
will  doubtless  attend  to  see  for  himself,  I 
will  quietly  subside.        GEO.  Ohleyer. 

Yuba  City,  May  8,  1893. 


From  Grimes  Grange. 


How  It  Died,  and  How  It  Was  Brought 
to  Life  Again. 

To  THE  Editor:— One  bright  spring 
morning  about  three  years  ago  Grimes 
Grange  was  organized.  For  a  month  or  two 
things  went  along  nicely.  The  meetings 
did  not  come  often  enough,  and  when  they 
did  come,  every  member  was  present. 

But  soon  a  change  came.  The  work  of 
harvesting  the  crops  made  it  difficult  for 
many  to  attend,  and  after  the  harvest  was 
over  the  novelty  of  "going  to  grange"  had 
somewhat  worn  away;  so,  of  the  many  who 
started,  but  few  remained  to  "assist  the 
Master  in  opening  the  grange."  Things 
went  from  bad  to  worse,  meetings  were 
skipped,  dues  remained  unpaid,  hall  rent 
was  due.  What  was  to  be  done?  Clearly, 
but  one  thing.  The  faithful  few  met  and 
resolved  to  quit,  and  quit  they  did. 

How  many  Granges,  Mr.  Editor,  is  this 
the  history  of?  There  is  a  reason  for  it,  too. 
Past  Master  Webster  probably  could  give 
you  the  correct  reason. 

But  Grimes  Grange  has  been  revived  and 
is  now  in  a  truly  prosperous  condition.  We 
are  ascending  the  hill  of  Progress,  and  the 
summit  is  nowhere  in  sight,  but  when  we  do 
reach  it  there  is  now  enough  good  material 
in  Grimes  Grange  to  plant  the  grange  ban- 
ner there  and  hold  the  fort  against  any  at- 
tempt at  dissolution. 

Just  at  present,  the  only  fault  the  mem- 
bers have  to  find  is  that  conferring  degrees 
seems  to  occupy  all  the  time  of  the  grange. 
At  the  last  meeting  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Degrees  were  conferred  on  a  class  of  seven, 
and  when  they  were  through  the  Secretary 
read  the  applications  of  six  more,  and  so  it 
goes.  But  we  are  going  to  have  a  change 
soon,  and  a  committee  is  now  at  work  ar- 
ranging a  literary  program,  and  something 
good  in  the  way  of  music,  reading  and  de- 
bate can  be  looked  forward  to.  Besides,  on 
the  26th  of  May  we  are  going  to  give  a 
grand  grangers'  picnic  (to  which  every  one 
is  invited),  and  the  success  of  that  will  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  the  members  from 
now  on. 

Nor  is  this  all.  This  grange  took  an  im- 
portant step  at  our  last  meeting,  and  Bro. 
Webster  and  all  languishing  grangers'  atten- 
tion is  called  to  it.  The  step  was  small 
enough  (being  a  protest  against  an  expen- 
sive road,  not  a  public  necessity,  but  for  the 
private  convenience  of  a  few  people  who 
desire  the  county  to  build  it),  but  quite 
large  enough  for  a  new  grange  policy  that 
in  the  near  future  will  discuss  and  take  action 
on  not  only  local  matters,  but  national  affairs 
as  well.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of  whatever 
failure  the  grange  as  an  organization  has 
made.  Harvest  Feasts,  picnics,  good  times 
are  all  well  enough  in  their  way,  but  some- 
thing else  is  needed.  The  past  few  years 
have  witnessed  a  surprising  increase  of 
knowledge  in  regard  to  governmental  affairs 
among  all  classes  of  people,  but  more  espe- 
cially among  the  farmers  and  laborers  of  the 
West.  Men  who  formerly  delegated  to  poli- 
ticians the  right  to  think  for  them  have  dis- 
covered that  they,  too,  possess  a  thinking 
machine  of  their  own,  and  have  used  it, 
much  to  the  discomfort  of  some  of  our  so- 
called  statesmen.  The  result  of  the  cam- 
paign of  education  that  has  been  waged  in 
this  country  lor  the  past  few  years  has  been 
to  make  wiser  and  better  citizens  of  our 
voters,  and  to  tear  away  the  vail  that  has 
obscured  much  of  the  workings  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. No  man  is  performing  his  duty 
as  a  citizen,  who  does  not  inform  himself  on 
all  policies  that  are  brought  forward  claim- 
ing to  be  an  improvement  on  existing  laws. 
And  where  better  than  in  the  grange  can 
such  questions  as  the  "  Free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver," "The  Government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads," "  The  need  of  a  mote  flexible  cur- 
rency,'' and  the  many  other  questions  that 
are  pressing  for  solution  in  this  country 
to-day,  be  discussed  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  arriving  at  a  better  understanding  of  the 
affairs  of  this  country? 

But  I  must  close  this  letter. 

Grimes,  May  7,  1893.        A  Member. 


From  Mr.  Adams. 


Personal  and  Other  Matters  of  Inter- 
est Concerning  San  Jose  Grange. 

To  The  Editor:— Some  eight  or  ten 
active  members  of  San  Jose  Grange  have 
packed  their  gripsacks  and  hied  themselves 
away  to  the  windy  city,  where  cyclones, 
thunder  and  rainstorms  most  do  congregate. 
And  if  reports  are  true  twenty  other  members 
of  our  grange  will  visit  the  World's  Fair  later 
on  in  the  season,  making  a  delegation  of  thirty 
from  this  grange,  which  speaks  well  for  the 
financial  standing  of  its  members  as  well  as 
the  profits  of  fruit  culture  when  intelligently 
conducted.  And  herein  lies  the  secret  of 
the  succes  of  most  farmers — the  intelligent 
management  of  their  business.  It  is  not  the 
amount  of  muscle  that  is  put  into  the  farm 
work  that  brings  success.  If  muscle  alone 
was  needed  the  horse  or  ox  would  excel 
man  because  of  the  superior  strength. 
Therefore,  if  a  farmer  desires  success  he 
must,  like  persons  in  other  professions,  pos- 
sess himself  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
branch  of  farming  he  is  engaged  in,  and, 
until  a  better  system  than  now  exists  of  dis- 
seminating the  benefit  farmers  are  supposed 
to  derive  from  our  agricultural  college  is 
carried  into  effect,  the  grange  is  decidedly 
the  best  place  to  obtain  such  knowledge. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the  members  of  San 
Jose  Grange  of  relating  their  successes  and 
failures  in  the  management  of  their  farms 
has  had  much  to  do  in  bringing  financial 
success  to  its  members. 

At  our  last  meeting  a  very  attractive 
musical  and  literary  programme  was  given, 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Hatlie  Wells. 
A  class  of  five  was  placed  on  the  road  to 
the  master's  rffice  to  be  given  employment  if 
found  qualified.  San  Jose  Grange  voted  to 
hold  a  picnic  at  Glenwood  farm  on  last  Sat- 
urday in  May  at  to  o'clock  a  M.,  to  which 
all  grangers  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

Amos  Adams. 


Prom  MlUville. 


Very  Much  Allv^  and  Steadily 
Growing. 

To  the  F-DITor:- We,  like  our  sister 
lodges,  desire  to  be  heard  through  the 
columns  of  the  Rural  Press.  Millville 
Grange,  No.  221,  is  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. We  have  a  membership  of  80  in  good 
standing. 

A  majority  of  the  grangers  reside  within  a 
radius  of  seven  miles  of  the  town  of  Mill- 
ville, consequently  our  meetings  are  held 
monthly — on  the  third  Saturday.  A  great 
deal  of  interest  is  manifested  at  these  meet- 
ings. Candidates  are  initiated,  and,  after 
other  business  is  dispensed  with,  and  im- 
portant questions  discussed,  a  short  period 
of  time  is  devoted  to  literary  exercises.  The 
attendance  has  been  somewhat  small  this 
winter,  owing  to  the  continued  rains  making 
the  roads  almost  impassable;  but  now  that 
summer  is  approaching,  the  attendance  will 
show  an  increase. 

Our  regular  meeting  was  held  on  April 
22d,  35  members  being  present.  The  third 
and  fourth  degrees  were  conferred  upon  a 
class  of  three.  A  committee  consisting  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Webb  and  Nellie  B.  Garrecht 
was  appointed  on  Women's  Work.  A 
communication  from  the  State  officers,  de- 
siring to  visit  our  grange,  was  read.  It  was 
decided  to  receive  them  at  our  next  regular 
meeting,  May  20th. 

Special  meetings  were  held  .April  29th 
and  May  6th,  respectively,  and  the  first  de- 
grees conferred  upon  a  class  which  will  re- 
ceive further  instructions  from  the  visiting 
brothers.  After  the  degree  work,  a  grand 
picnic  will  be  enjoyed,  followed  by  an  rnter- 
tainment  in  the  evening.  An  enjoyable  time 
is  anticipated,  as  an  enthusiastic  crowd  will 
endeavor  to  make  the  day  one  that  will  be 
long  remembered. 

May  I,  1893.    Nellie  B.  Garrecht. 


Flora's  Day  at  Two  Rook. 

To  the  Editor:— Two  Rock  Grange 
must  be  heard  from  through  the  Press. 
Upon  this  resolution  an  election  was  or- 
dered to  choose  a  correspondent  and  re- 
sulted in  selecting  the  undersigned.  I  will 
therefore  get  down  my  old  rusty  pen  and 
proceed  to  business. 

Two  Rock  Grange  is  marching  onward. 
Remembering  nature's  motto,  it  "never  goes 
backward."  First  regular  meeting  in  May 
is  a  day  set  apart  by  our  grange  for  decora- 
ting the  graves  of  our  departed  brothers  and 
sisters,  but  this  time  we  added  Flora's  Day 
with  it  and,  at  the  close  of  the  exercises, 
using  the  flowers  for  decorating  the  graves. 
The  day  was  a  pleasant  one,  and  there  was 
a  full  attendance  of  members,  friends  and 
patrons  from  Sebastopol,  Santa  Rosa  and 
Petaluma  Granges. 

The  grange  was  called  to  order  at  ii 
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adopted  the  Stockton  Grange  resolution  of 
April  ii;th  on  the  removal  of  the  State 
capital. 

Grange  Co-operative  Project. 

(Watsomrille  RvMler.) 
Under  the  system  practiced  in  this  valley,  the 
distributor  certainly  comes  in  for  a  greater  share 
than  the  producer,  and  while  no  one  objects  to  the 
''live  and  let  live  "  policy,  it  must  be  evident  to  our 
horticulturists  that  as  long  as  they  are  content  to 
sell  green  fruit,  just  so  long  will  they  loose  the  dif- 
ference between  it  and  the  manufactured  article,  not 
to  mention  the  enormous  amount  paid  for  useless 
freight.  With  a  view  of  diminishing  these  needless 
drains  (which  often  amount  to  the  difference  between 
success  or  failure)  Watsonville  Grange  will,  at  its 
nfxt  regular  meeting  on  May  6lb,  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  the  erection  of  a  combined  cannery  and 
drier  and  other  features  of  importance  to  the  mem- 
bers and  the  general  community.  As  the  grange  is 
composed  largely  of  fruit-growers,  something  prac- 
tical is  likely  to  result  from  this  discussion.  All 
members  are  requested  to  be  present. 

Albert  F.  Averill,  of  Pomfret  Center, 
Conn.,  Past  Master  of  "Wolf  Den  "  Grange, 
recently  paid  us  a  fraternal  visit.  Himself 
and  daughters  have  been  spending  a  month 
at  Pasadena.  Pomfret  Center  is  near  the 
famous  wolf's  den  heroically  entered  by  Gen. 
Putnam  of  revolutionary  fame. 


COMBINED  HARVESTER. 

14-FOOT   OUT.     S2-IMOH  OYLINDBR. 

This  Harveeter  baa  been  used  a  Fhort  time  one  season.  It  has  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  overhauled  and 
repaired  and  is  offered  and  guaranteed 

If  desired,  the  header  can  be  snliced  to  cut  16  or  20  feet,  as  the  separating  capacity  is  ample. 
For  further  particulars  and  price,  address 

BYRON  JACKSON, 

eas-esi  sixth  street  ban  franoisoo.  oat^. 


TONCUELESS. 
SELF-CUIDINC. 

NO  POLE  ('xcept  on 

NO  SORE 

NECKS. 

One  Plowman 
Instead  of  Two 


olidRmforT 


THE 

WONDER 

ON 

WHEELS. 


Seven  Acres  a  Day  Lr'Tv 


Four  horses  abreast— one  in  the 
furrow,  three  on  the  land. 
Foot  brake  prevents  p*ang  rumilDg 
on  tenm.   Levers  within  easr 
reacQ 


Wheel 
landslde. 
No  boi  torn  of 
aide  friction. 
Weight  of  furrows, 
frame  and  plowman, 
carried  on  three  greased  spindles. 
Draft  reduced  to 

lowest  possible  limit. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Ben 

Our  boob-"Fun  on  the  Farm 


faster  Drlvlne,  Stralehter  Par. 
rows,  and  JLIghter  Draft 

than  aiij  Gang  in  America. 
Adjustable  frame~ca.D  be  narrowed  or 
widened  ut  will,  and  converted  Into  a 
single  plow  In  ii  tew  moinenis'  time. 
Mado  with  Stubble,  Sod  ami  Stubble,  and 
pi  alrie  breaker  bottom",  in  Steel  or  Chilleil 
Metttl.  Rlifht  or  left -10. 12  or  It-inch  out. 
Sperlal  prices  and  time  for  trial  elvenon 
_  flrstoi-ilersft  om  pointa  wUere  we  have  no  Agents. 

Ind.,  or  Stanton, Thompson  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

—sent  free  to  all. 


RIFE'S  AUTOMATIC 


THE  RIFE  HTDRAULIO  ENOINE  Is  the  most  simple  and  effloleot  mtchlne  yeb  devised  (or  elevatlDK  water 
(or  InigatloD,  fluisg  laMroad  tanks,  supplyinK  mills,  lactorle^,  dairlep,  slock  yards,  ooontry  residences,  tmall 
ti^wns,  and  (cr  various  ot  er  purposes.  I  bis  ram  is  seK-operatIng,  constant  la  action,  and  is  nut  only  mucb  mora 
efficient  than  any  thing  o(  tile  kind  ever  put  upon  tbe  mirket,  but  (rem  abseace  o(  wearing  p  rts,  more  dorab'e 
ar  d  every  W4y  reliable.  Many  may  be  re(erred  to  tbat  n.ve  run  (or  }ears,  elevating  water  in  some  oases  (rem  100 
to  800  (eet  without  any  attention  or  expense  in  the  wiy  o[  repairs. 

These  machines  have  already  come  largely  into  use  in  all  parti  o(  the  country,  and  ar*  rapidly  eupercading 
every  otiief  device  for  the  purpose.  They  will  work  eSectlvely  under  a  head  as  low  as  twofeetai^d  lor  every  (onto( 
(al  wl  I  elevate  20  (eet.  B)  mrans  o(  an  adjusting  lever  tbe  capacity  o(  any  o(  the  various  tizas  can  be  reduced  SO  per 
cent  or  more,  a^  may  be  deaireJ,  1 1  pro>ide(ar  a  variation  in  water  su,)ply,  with  >ut  disadvantage  or  loss  iu  efficiency. 

WATER  KAIS » D  AND  WASTH.— The  (all  (rc  m  the  f  prinif.  stream  or  other  source  o(  supply  to  the  ouglue  de- 
termines the  height  of  which  the  water  can  be  elevated,  as  weil  as  the  relative  proportion  betiveen  the  water  raised 
and  wai'ted.  tbe  qu.nt  ty  rai  ed  vatyioe  accordine  to  the  height  it  is  carried  und  the  distsnoe  conveyed  For  ordi- 
nary purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  sa}'  that  with  a  dlseha'ge  pipe  1000  feet  In  length,  oue-slxth  of  the  water  can  be 
raised  and  discharged  at  an  elevation  five  tim^s  the  beuht  uf  fall  or  one-twelfth  ten  times  the  height  of  fall. 

Paities  writing  for  information  should  give  the  quantity  of  water  that  can  be  supplied  lo  the  engine,  either  In 
gallons,  cubic  feet  or  miners'  inches;  tbe  head  or  (all  from  source  of  supply  to  point «  here  the  engine  U  to  be  located, 
length  of  drive  pipe,  height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  raided,  distance  from  engine  to  place  of  discharge  and 
tbe  quantity  o(  water  it  is  desired  to  elevate.  No  reliable  information  can  be  afforded  without  an  explicit  answer 
to  ibese  inquiries. 


THE  DAIRYMAN  who  is  doing  business  for  Profit  must  use 
the  Imperial  Russian  Cream  Separator.  This  machine  is 
Perfection.  The  Best  and  the  Cheapest  of  all.  No  Engine  and  No 
Engineer  required.  Simple  and  Safe.  If  you  do  Not  use  it  you  are 
Losing  Money  with  every  pound  of  milk.  Capacity  of  different 
sizes  from  500  to  2500  gallons  per  hour.  Duplicate  parts  of 
Sharpless  Separators  kept  on  hand.  Balancing  Bowls  and 
general  repairs  of  Separators  a  Specialty.  Send  for  Catalogue  to 
A,  J.  Van  Drake,   Pacific  Coast  Agent,  203  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 


o'clock  A.  M.,  and  some  business  was  trans- 
acted, after  which  a  recess  was  given  and 
all  repaired  to  the  banquet-room.  After  all 
had  satisfied  the  inner  man  the  master's 
gavel  was  again  heard  in  calling  the  meet- 
ing to  order,  and,  in  a  short  address,  be  an- 
nounced that  a  program  had  been  prepared 
for  the  occasion,  wliich  consisted  of  reading 
and  recitations,  interspersed  with  singing 
by  the  grange  choir. 

Bro.  Coulter  of  Santa  Rosa  Grange  was 
present,  and  being  called  upon  gave  us 
some  of  his  usual  good  talk.  Bros.  Sanborn 
and  Litchfield  of  Sebastopol  Grange,  and 
Bro.  Grover  of  Petaluma  Grange  were  also 
called  on  and  responded. 

The  exercises  in  the  hall  completed,  all, 
led  by  Worthy  Flora,  marched  to  the  ceme- 
tery where  the  graves  of  the  departed 
brothers  and  sisters  were  strewn  with  flowers. 
I  will  state  before  closing  that  we  expected 
Worthy  Master  Davis  with  that  day,  but  for 
some  reason  unknown  to  us  he  did  not  show 
up.  I  will  not  take  up  too  much  of  your 
valuable  space  this  time;  will  come  oftener 
and  not  stay  too  long.  J.  C.  P. 

Two  Rock.  May  6th,  '93 


Sacramento  Grange  News. 


To  THE  Editor  :— At  a  recent  meeting 
of  Sacramento  County  Pomona  Grange  No. 
2,  P.  of  H.,  the  Committee  on  Farmers' 
Institute  reported  that  an  Institute  was  crn- 
ducted  by  Prof.  Wickson  on  March  1st,  and 
the  general  expression  was  that  it  should 
have  been  extended  to  two  days.  As  an 
initiative  meeting  it  was  a  success  and  was 
well  attended.  Several  of  the  papers  have 
been  published  in  the  Press,  and  the  read- 
ing of  all  papers  was  followed  by  general 
discussion  of  great  interest. 

Although  the  State  Grange  was  the  in- 
strument to  put  in  motion  the  machinery  to 
give  to  farmers  the  aid  of  professors  from 
the  Agricultural  College  of  this  State  through 
Institutes,  this  is  the  first  held  under  grange 
auspices. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  Pomona 
Grange  No.  2,  Sacramento  Co.,  will  be  held 
at  Elk  Grove  at  10  A.  M.,  followed  by  an 
open  meeting  at  i  P.  M.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Jack- 
man,  Miss  Delia  Krull  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Jones 
have  been  appointed  to  prepare  a  program 
for  the  afternoon.  An  invitation  is  extended 
to  all  interested  to  be  present.  Announce- 
ment of  the  program  will  be  made  in  due 
time. 

The  grangers'  picnic  on  the  6th  was  the 
picnic  of  the  season.  The  attendance  was 
numbered  by  thousands  and  the  day  thor- 
oughly enjoyed,  as  a  day  in  tbe  woods 
can  be. 

W.  P.  M.  Daniel  Flint  and  wife  leave  for 
Chicago  and  the  East  on  May  13th,  expect- 
ing to  be  absent  three  months. 

Correspondent. 

Sacramento,  May  6th. 


Grange  Sooial  at  Petalnma. 

To  the  Editor:— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Enos,  residing  in  Cherry  valley,  on  Friday 
evening  of  last  week,  threw  open  their  hos- 
pitable doors  for  the  reception  of  their  fel- 
low grangers.  Excellent  music  formed  the 
principal  feature  of  the  entertainment.  Sim- 
ple, old-fashioned  ballads,  such  as  touch 
the  soul  and  awaken  hosts  of  tender  mem- 
ories of  the  long  ago,  were  sung.  Delicious 
refreshments  were  served.  Another  day 
was  ushered  in  ere  those  present  turned 
their  reluctant  footsteps  homeward.  This 
was  not  as  it  should  have  been,  for  midnight 
ought  to  find  all  good  and  worthy  grangers 
snugly  tucked  in  bed.  But  Bro.  Hopkins 
was  solely  to  blame,  for  all  were  waiting  for 
him  to  sing  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and  he 
was  somewhat  dilatory.  It  was  an  event 
greatly  enjoyed  by  all  who  participated,  and 
will  tend  toward  the  promotion  of  good  fel- 
lowship among  the  brethren. 

Cherry  valley,  as  Bro.  Enos'  home  is 
called,  might  properly  be  termed  a  suburb 
of  Petaluma,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
abundance  of  cherry  trees  in  the  vicinity. 
Bro.  Enos'  cozy  home  is  on  a  five-acre  or- 
chard tract,  and  he  informed  your  corre 
spondent  that  his  cherries  ripen  a  week  or 
ten  days  earlier  than  those  in  other  localities 
contingent  to  Petaluma.  An  abundant  fruit 
yield  is  predicted.  The  cherry  crop  will  be 
heavier  than  for  some  years  past.  Rain  is 
greatly  needed,  and  present  indications  are 
favorable  for  it.  E.  S. 

Petaluma,  May  7,  1893. 


Notes. 

Recent  appointments  of  Grange  corre- 
spondents who  have  reported  to  the  Rural 
are  :  Two  Rock,  J.  C.  Pervine;  Vacaville, 
Miss  Giuevora  Smith;  Santa  Rosa,  W.  L. 
Whitaker;  Jolor,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Smith. 

Washington  Grange,  228,  P.  of  H., to-day 


Floral  Day. — The  first  regular  meeting 
in  June  is  recommended  as  the  time  for  de- 
voting one  day  in  each  grange  to  exercises 
complimentary  to  Flora's  station  in  the 
grange.   


SPECIAL,  AJ^NOUMCEMEMT. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  Dr.  B. 
J.  Kendall  Co.,  publishers  of  "A  Treatise 
on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases,"  which  will 
enable  all  our  subscribers  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  that  valuable  work  free  by  sending  their 
address  (enclosing  a  two-cent  stamp  for 
mailing  same)  to  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall 
Co.,  Enosburgh  Falls,  Vt.  This  book 
is  now  recognized  as  standard  authority 
upon  all  diseases  of  the  horse,  as  its 
phenomenal  sale  attests,  over  four  million 
copies  having  been  sold  in  the  past  ten 
years,  a  sale  never  before  reached  by  any 
publication  in  the  same  period  of  time. 
We  feel  confident  that  our  patrons  will 
appreciate  the  work,  and  be  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  valuable  book. 

It  is  necessary  that  you  mention  this 
paper  in  sending  for  the  "  Treatise."  Thl« 
ofTer  will  remain  open  for  only  a  short  time. 


A  Qovernment  Test. 

The  wonderful  advance  made  in  the  construction 
of  mowing  machines  was  clearly  shown  in  a  Gov- 
ernment test  at  tbe  Utah  Experiment  Station  at 
LoRan,  where  fifteen  machines  of  five  different 
malces  were  each  given  30  equal  and  impartial  tests 
in  various  grasses.  Tbe  trial  lasted  three  days  and 
the  report  showed  that  the  Walter  A.  Wood  not 
only  did  tbe  cleanest  mowing  throughout,  but 
scored  a  general  average  draft  ot  215  1-5  pounds  in 
all  grasses,  an  unequaled  record. 


"  The  Best  I  Ever  Used," 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Gal. 
Tbe  Lawrence- Williams  Co, — 

Enclosed  find  money  order  for  one  dozen  Gora- 
bault's  Caustic  Balsam.  I  obtained  a  few  dozen  in 
Sin  Francisco,  and  I  have  tried  to  get  tbe  druggists 
here  to  keep  it  in  stock,  but  as  they  seem  indifferent 
in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  several  here  want  it.  I 
concluded  I  would  send  and  take  the  agency,  as  it 
is  the  best  medicine  I  ever  used  for  a  blister  or  other 
purposes  for  a  horse.  A.  T.  Mason. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

fHH^Caustic 

Rn^Balsam 

f^^^^^^^^r  k  Safe  8p«edr  and  PMitlvi  Cart 
The  Safest,  Be«t  BLISTER  evern»o<l.  Takes 

tbe  place  of  all  liniments  for  mUd  or  seTereactlon. 
Removes  all  Bnnches  or  BlemUbea  .from  Horiie; 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  >LL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  SnposMU  to  produce  tear  or  tlemiih. 

Bvery  bottle  sold  la  warranted  to  give  satlBfaotloc 
Price  9 1  .SO  per  bottle.   Sold  by  dmsKtsts.  oz 
sent  by  express,  charsea  paid,  wltb  tall  dlreotton': 
for  its  us«9.    Send  k*  descrtpUve  otronlars. 
THB  LA  WRBWCB-WP  CO-  Olereland,  O. 


PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY  ! 

Jewels,  Badges,  Working  Tools, 
Seals,  Etc., 

OOLO  AND   8ILVBB  TRIMMINGS. 

8IND  FOR  PRIOB  LIST. 

Tie  Boston  Regalia  Co,  7  Temple  Place,  BostOD,  Mass. 


First-Class  Threshing  Outfit 

II^OR  PARTICULAR!  Inquire  of  MRS.  A.^HOOK. 
'  Uoaotain,  View,  Oalltoinla. 


Ilfn  I  MJIPU'Y^"  ^<''»'-  ^>  O'l- 
Uf  La  I  I  III  H  U  n  I  Mining,  Duelling,  Pumping, 
WW  1^  I  I  Wind  and  steam:  Heating  Boilert,Ao.  WIH 
■  ■         Wm  ^mpay  you  to  send  25o.  for  Encyoloftedia,  of 

1500  Engrailing,.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora.ilL 
atoo,  Ciawf^o,  111.:  Dallas,  1e\.,  Sjrdne;,  N.  8.  W- 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Dallvered  Anywhere  In  th« 

United  States. 
Theee  Sckles  have  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  36  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Soales  of  like  quality.    All  sUes  and  kinds 
oi  Scales  always  In  stock. 

Trnman,  Hooker  ft  Co..  San  Franoiino. 


O  A  I  ICrtDKIIA  Ifyou  want  to  Itnow  about  Tal  fomla 
liAl  IrUnIN  A'^'xl  Pa^eo spates  send  for  the 
V/lll_ll  pACIFIf  BCKAl.  PRESil. 

the  beat  Uhutrated  and  Leading  Fannlug  and  Hortlcultnral 
WeeUr  ot  the  Far  West.  Trial,  60o  for  3  moa.  Two  eami>la 
oopiee,  lOo.  BsUbllihad  1870.  DBWKT  PUBLISHINQOO. 
llDllarketBt.,a.  r. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  Unas  or  Icaa  In  thU  directory  at  60o  pet  Una  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


IS..  O.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  BeKisteied  Shortborn 
Cattle.   Boto  oexes  for  sale. 


7.  H.  BOBKE.  628  Market  St,  S.  F.  RegU'erel 
HolBteini,  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  tban  any  herd  oo  the  Coast. 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.   All  strains. 


P  PBTBBSBN,  Sites,  ColuaaCo.  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  Beglsteied  Shnrthorn  Cattle.   Young  Bulls  for  sale. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  Petaluma    Breeder  of  Thorough, 
bred  Shortboros.   Young  Stock  for  sale. 


OHABLBS  B.  HtJMBBBT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Becorded  Holsteio-lTriesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 


PBBCHBBON  HORSB9.— Pure-bred  Horses  and 
Mared,  all  ages,  and  Guaranteed  Breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakcpt>rt,  Lake  County,  Cal.  New 
Catalogue  low  ready.   Wm,  B.  Collier. 


P.  H.  MDRPaT.  Perkins, Sac.  Co  ,CaI.  Impsrterknd 
Breeder  of  Shortborn  Cattle  and  Poiand-Cblua  Hi  gs. 


PBTBB  SAXB  &  SON,  Lick  Houee,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  ImpOiterg  and  Breeders,  fur  paet  21  years,  t^l 
every  vaiiety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


Lm  V.  WILLITS,  WatsonvlUe,   Cal.,  Black  Perch- 
•rans.   Registered  Stallions  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WHITB  LBOHOBN  PARM.  Trenton,  Cal.  Eggs. 
$1  per  lit;  for  incubators,  5c  each. 


O.  BLiOM,  St.  Helena.  Brown  Leghorns  a  speolalty. 


OALIPOBNLA  POUl.TBY  FABM,  Stockton, 
Cal,  Send  fur  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  UcPARLINO,  Calietoga,  Cal.  Importer  an  1 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Stnd  for  Cii>.ular.  Thor- 
oughored  Berkthire  Pigs. 


B.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa.    Importer  and  Breeder  of  I,aud 
and  Water  Fowln.   Send  for  New  Catalcgu^. 


SHEEP  AND  QOATS. 


J.  B.  HOYT.  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropebire  Sheep.   Uams  for  sale. 


B.  H-  OUANB,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sbeep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Nilts,  Cal.,  importer  and  b.eeder 
of  Tecumseb  and  other  choice  strains  of  Kegislered 
Poland-China  Hogs.   See  advertisement. 


T.  WAITS,  Perkins,  CaL,  breeder  of  registered 
Bailcsbire  Hogs  and  Plymoo'th  Rock  fowls. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY.  linden,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer 
of  Thor  .ughbred  Swine.  Sma  i  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Gaiex  and  Po>and>China    Superior  Stock,  Low  Prices. 

TYLBB  BEACH,  San  Jose,  ral.  Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Eetkshire  and  Eastx  Hogs. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOR  8ALB. 

BOBBBT  ASHBUBNBB, 

Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Oonnty,  Oal, 

Only  three-fourths  mile  from  the  terminus  of 
the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road. 


SHORT-HORN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE. 

IpROM  8  TO  20  MONTHS  OLD;  GOOD  COLORS; 
from  good  milk  strain;  are  eligible  to  the  Record. 
Sired  by  Duke  of  Wild  Flower  No.  102,96j.  Address 

P.  H.  MUBPHY, 
Perkins  Sacramento  county,  Cal. 


Two  3-year-old  Imported  Shire  Mares 
in  foal.  Also  Importtd  Enelish  Ooacli 
Stallion.  Address  W.  W.  RUSHMORE, 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Draft  and 
Cc  ach  Stallions.  P.  0.  Box  88.  Stable, 
Broadway  and  32d  Sc.,  Oakland,  Cat. 


Farmers !  —  Cows ! 

00  YOU  WISH  TO  LEARN  UOW  TO  MAKE  CHEESE 
,y  a  new  and  easy  process  .'   Write  to 

W.  T.  ARMSTRONG,  Lerdo,  Kern  County,  Cal. 


Baoi  FiLiB  of  the  Paoirio  RoaaL  Prbss  (unbound 
can  be  had  for  fl.bO  per  volume  of  six  months.  Per  year 
(two  volumes)  Inserted  in  Dewey's  pateol  binder 
M  cents  additional  per  rolumt. 


THE  BEST 


-IS  THE- 


CHEAPEST. 


DON'T  BUY 

AN 

INFERIOR 
ARTICLE 

Because  it  is  more 
profitable  to  some 
one  else. 


SQUIRREL  AND  GOPHER  EXTERMINATOR  I 

IN   1-LB.   AND  5.-LB.  CANS. 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST 


It  wm  Cost  You 
No  More  Than 
Other  Hakes. 


Was  Awarded  the  Premium  at  State  Fair  Sacramento,  OVEK  ALL  OTHERS. 

WE  MAKE  THEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED. 

PleMe  note  that  an  8^'foot  mill  has'A^^feet  mor«  wind  surface  than  aD  3-foot  m 

EVERY  MILL  GUARANTEED.  """^       P»'t.b,oken^by  storm,  that  do  not  wreck 

Any  Mill  that  does  not  work  aatlsfaotory  may  be  retarned  to  us  and  we  will 
p«y  the  freight  both  ways. 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 

405  &  407  Market  Street.        -         -        San  Francisco,  Oal. 


.BEST   MODERN  STRAINS  OF. 


POLAN  D-CHINA 

 PIGS    FOR  SALE  

SIRED  BY  FIKST  CLASS  IMPORTED  HALES.  My  Brood  Sows,  imported  from  the  Rast,  are  the  admiration  of 
everybody,  being  Hoe  Individuals  and,  like  the  Boars,  rich  in  such  blood  as  Tecnmseh,  the  most  famous  hog 
that  ever  lived.  King  Tecumseb.  his  Kreatest  sr^n,  Tom  Ooiwin  2d,  whoie  owner  refused  tlOOO  for  him,  Cora  Sohel- 
lenbeiKer,  whose  produce  S'  id  for  tSSOO  before  she  ditd,  and  other  prize  winneis  at  Eastern  State  Fairs  Inspec- 
tion invited  and  correepondence  solicited.  Parties  giving  timely  notice  will  be  met  at  station.  Ranch  one  mile 
from  station. 

H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Niles,  Cal. 


Oenulne  only  with  BED 
BALL  brand. 

RecommeDded  by  Qold* 
smith,  Marvin,  Oamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
it  incieaws  and  enrlohes 
their  milk. 

ass  Howard  St..  Han 
rrsnelaeo,  Oal. 


The  niost  Successful  Remedy  ever  discovered 
;>3  It  l9  certain  in  Its  eHecu  and  does  not  blister. 
Read  proof  below. 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE. 

Stab,  Lane  Co.,  Okkoon,  Feb-  8th,  189i. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Dear  Sirs:— I  liav:  used  yonr  Keitdall's  gp.vvijf 
(_i:i!K  for  the  last  twelve  years  never  being  without 
It  but  H  few  wei^ks  In  that  lluie  and  I  have  mado 
several  wonderful  cures  with  It.  I  cured  a  C  urb 
of  l.mg  stiindlnt'.  Then  I  had  a  f  ur  year  old  colt 
badly  Sweeuied  ;  tried  every  thing  without  any 
benellt,  .so  1  ti  l.-d  your  llnlnicnt,  and  In  a  few  weeks 
he  was  well  and  hU  shonkier  tilled  up  all  rlcht,  and 

.„! J'.^'"""  "'J  '">d  »  Thorouehpin 
and  BloodbpaTin  :n  the  same  Joint,  and  lu  ilay 
no  one  .  an  tell  which  leg  It  was  on.  these  state- 
nients  tan  be  proven,  If  necesnary;  the  four  rear 
olds  are  now  seven  and  can  bo  seen  any  day  at  lot- 
tage  Oiove,  Or.  s.  Z.  1'axton. 

 Price  $1.00  per  bottle.  

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 
Enosbureh  Falls,  Vermont. 
 SOI,D  BY  A  I, I,  DRmniSTS. 


TheKansas  City  Yetsrinary  College 

F Incoroorated  by  the  State. 
OR  cataloKue  addie.s  J    H.  WATTLES,  D,  V  8. 
310  East  Twelfth  Street, 


rv^- ^i^HSV/? /.V 7H/S  CASf  IS St/fr/af/vrfO/9 


roopeps 

„<i^  Dipping 
t^y^  Powder 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

PRIUE  $16.00  PER  CASE. 

Sole  Agents, 

SHOOBERT,  BEALE  &  CO., 

807  Oallforala  St..  San  FranclMSo. 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MKMBEB  OF  THE  ROTAL  OOLLBQE  OF  VETEBIH 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.   Late  Veterinary 

Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
trlbutor  to  the  "  PaciSo  Rural  Press. "  The  diseases  ol 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  «06  BRODEBICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  lo.  Telephone 
Mo,  4607. 


INCUBATORS 

Best  Makes,  Low  Prices.   Bend  for  Catalogue. 

W.  C.  BEACH,  tilpon,  Cal. 


RABBIT-PROOP 

STOCK  PENCE. 

Oheap,  Durable  and  EffaotlTe. 

Pickets  colored  red  by  boiling  In  a  chemical  paint  o 
preserve  the  wood,  We  make  it  2  ft ,  3i  ft  ,  4  ft,  i\,  6 
and  e  ft,  high.   Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON  M'P'G  OO., 

18  &  14  Fremont  8t  San  Franola«o. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  Z-tt 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  witee  on  the 
posts  above  it,  it  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST.  • 
W.  A.  SHAFOR,  Middletown.Ohlo» 

Liargeet  American  Importer  of 
O.  O.  Sbeep, 
la  prepared  to  quote  prioes  on  tbe  beet  stock  ol  Oxford 
Down  Sbeep  to  be  i  ad  In  England.  Parties  wanting 
flnt-oiaas  stock  bhould  write  for  particulars  and  Induoe 
their  neighbura  to  Join  them.  Import  will  arrive  In 
June.    Write  at  once. 


HOW  TO  BAISE  TURKEYS  I 


ENORAVINO-SOPKUIOH  WUOD  AND 
Metal  Kngr»-"n«'   Klectrotyping  and  Stereolypliw 
done  at  tbe  c(f  ce  of  this  patter 


Vbe  numerous  dlaeasoa  that  are  usuallr 
prevalent  among  very  Young  Turkeye 
may  be  prevented  by  tbe  use  of 

GARY'S  PILLS. 

Send  for  C  rcuUr 

B.  POUQBRA  &  CO., 

30  North  William  Ktreat,  N«w  ¥urk. 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS  I 

8.  C.  BROWN  lEQlIORNS. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEtillOUNS. 

F^OQS  $160  per  sett.ntr;  14  for  two  settings;  $5  for 
i  three  setiings.  White  Leghorn  pen  headed  by 
"Volante,"  tcore  9ti  Brown  Leghorn  pen  headed  by 
"Imperial,"  score  93.  Send  for  circular.  Satlslactiou 
gu.ranteed  to  all. 

FRANK  A.  BRUSH, 
Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank  SANTA  ROSA.  CAL. 


MONEY'M^eV^eV 

By  using  tbe  Paclflo  lucabator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  anv 
kind  of  eggs  better  tban  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Qold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoronfchbred  Ponltrj 
and  Poultry  A  ppllances.  Send 
8  cts.  In  stamps  for  ^3- page  catalogue, 
with  80  full-siied  colored  cuts  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  Inoaba- 
tor  Oo.  1807  Oastro  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


NO  HATCHER  MADE 

Can  show  better  results 

Orer  60  in  suoceasful  opera- 
tion at  Deoatar.  Ills.,  alone. 
Tbe  greatest  hatch  e^er  ao- 
oompUahed,  228  chicks  hatch- 
ed at  one  time,  with  a  3.0  capo-' 
oity  Reliable  Incubator. 
Hondreds  o  f  teetimoniulu. 
|7~lQclo9e  4  oents  in  •tampa 

for  new  illnfitrated  catalosne.  

BKLIABLJi  INOUBATOB  A  BbOODKB  CO^  QUDfOT, 


CHICKEN-HAl  '  h:ng  BY  STEAM 


VIC  TOR 


I  MC  U  B  MT  O  R 


/  Send  4o.  tor  lilua.  CaiaiOffue.  0«p. 
Srt«l  &  Co..  Mira.  Wiunoy ,  lU.U.&2a 


HALSTED  INCUBATOR 

COilPANY, 
ima  Mjrtle  Htreet,  Oaklaad.  Cml, 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


May  IS,  1893. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  May  lo,  1893, 
The  condition  of  the  growing  crop  in  California 
is  not  at  all  satisfactory,  and  some  reports 
even  are  that  there  will  be  not  more  than  half  a 
wheat  crop.  The  need  ot  rain  has  been  general, 
and  maturing  hay  and  grain  has  sufTered  not  a  little. 
Observer  Berwick  reports  that  the  grain  in  the  lower 
San  Joaquin  valley  is  thought  to  be  in  a  hopeless 
condition  and  must  be  cut  for  hay,  and  some  has 
been  so  damaged  by  continuous  northerly  winds 
that  it  will  not  even  make  hay.  Various  sections  re- 
port rainfall  Monday  and  the  indications  are  some- 
what better  than  they  were  four  days  since.  Expec- 
tations that  there  will  be  not  more  than  a  half-crop, 
there  is  no  sound  reason  to  believe  will  be  realized; 
nor  does  the  prospect  of  a  month  since  that  the  crop 
would  be  up  to  average  appear  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 
Conditions  then  were  such  that,  notwithstanding 
excessive  rainfall  and  damaging  floods,  and  a  heavy 
loss  to  new-sown  grain  in  some  localities,  the  crop 
as  a  whole  would  not  be  short.  The  uplands  prom- 
ised an  extraordinary  yield,  and  the  San  Joaquin 
and  southern  California  particularly,  seemed  in  fair 
shape  to  surpass  all  previous  records.  But,  follow- 
ing heavy  and  continuous  rains,  we  have  had  an 
uninterrupted  dry  season  of  more  than  a  month, 
and  the  eff-Ct  has  been  marked.  While  the  damage 
has  been  material,  and  there  will  doubtless  be  a 
falling  off  of  the  total  yield,  we  consider  the  state- 
ments of  a  half-crop  an  exaggeration.  A  normal 
crop  in  California  is  38,000,000  bushels;  a  half-crop 
would  be  19,000,000 — a  minimum  record  that  has 
not  been  attained  for  many  years  in  this  State. 

Reports  of  the  shortage  in  the  California  yield 
have  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  local  market, 
and  prices  have  showed  an  advancing  tendency. 
May  wheat  is  two  cents  higher  than  a  week  since, 
and  December  three  cents.  Last  week  there  was 
Jome  httle  excitement  in  the  market,  but  reports  of 
rain,  however,  checked  the  advance  somewhat,  and 
the  figures  for  Decemb;r  showed  a  wide  fluctuation. 
The  market  on  the  whole  has  developed  more  ac- 
tively than  for  some  weeks  and  even  months. 

Reports  from  the  eastern  States  confirm  previous 
statements  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  winter  crops. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  yield  will  shjw  a  heavy 
falling  off,  probably  100,000,000  bushels  throughout 
the  United  States.  Some  estimates  are  as  high  as 
150,000,000  bushels  and  others  as  low  as  50,000,000 
bushels.  The  yield  for  1892  was  515,000,000 
bushels.  Reports  of  the  European  crop  have  been 
of  rather  a  discouraging  nature,  and  these  things 
combined  have  had  the  effect  ot  stiffening  the 
markets  at  home  and  abroad.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances this  condition  of  things  ought  to  elevate 
prices  sharply.  But  the  enormous  stock  of  old 
wheat  still  on  hand  continues  to  be  a  depiessing  in- 
fluence and  to  hold  down  prices.  It  is  stated  that 
on  April  20th  there  were  shipped  from  Chicago  to 
Buffalo  11,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  ibis  enor- 
mous consignment  in  one  day  and  from  one  market 
to  another  has  had  no  parallel  in  history.  It  illus- 
trates the  vastness  of  old  stocks  and  their  availabil- 
ity. The  purpose  of  the  shipment  was  to  have  the 
wheat  ready  at  Buffalo  for  the  breaking  of  ice  in  the 
aanals,  whence  it  would  be  forwarded  to  Europe. 

To-day  the  local  market  shows  steadiness,  and 
even  firmness,  though  there  has  been  no  movement 
anything  like  what  migh'  be  hoped  for.  But  there 
is  improvement  here  and  improvement  abroad,  and 
such  improvement,  too,  as  seems  to  be  justified  by 
conditions,  and  to  hold  out  hope  of  lurther  ad- 
vances. The  uncertain  factor  is  still  the  growing 
crops  abroad.  We  shall  doubtless  soon  know  ap- 
proximately what  contribution  Europe  will  offer  to 
the  world's  yield  of  1893. 

Other  Cereals. 

During  the  week  under  review  barley  developed 
considerable  activity,  in  sympathy  with  the  upward 
movement  in  wheat,  and  for  much  the  same  reasons. 
The  California  weather  reports  were  unfavorable. 
Later,  however,  the  market  has  shown  an  easier 
tone,  but  on  the  whole  the  situation  is  better  than  it 
was  a  week  since.  Prices  are  higher  and  sellers  are 
disposed  to  hold  on  with  some  firmness.  The  ex- 
port demand  has  recently  been  active,  and  stocks  on 
hand  have  been  largely  decreased  in  this  manner. 
There  still  seems  to  be  plenty  on  hand,  however, 
to  satisfy  all  demands. 

Oat  supplies  are  rather  light  and  the  inquiry  has 
been  reasonably  good  at  steady  figures.  Strictly 
choice  are  quite  firm. 

There  was  better  demand  during  the  week  for 
small  yellow  and  large  white  corn.  Tuesday,  how- 
ever, the  market  eased  off  a  little. 

Rye  and  buckwheat  are  very  quiet. 

Fruits. 

The  local  orange  market  has  shown  decided  im- 
provement during  the  past  week.  Supplies  continue 
to  come  to  hand  freely,  but  the  demand  is  better 
and  choice  varieties  are  advanced.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  strictly  fancy  are  very  scarce.  The  quality  of 
oranges  sent  to  this  market  is  generally  only  aver- 
age. The  situation  in  the  East  remains  unchanged. 

Strawberries  are  sent  in  pretty  freely  and  prices 
show  a  wide  range.  The  quality,  of  part  only,  is  up 
to  standard.  Reports  from  the  interior  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  crop  will  be  abundant. 

Raspberries  are  received  and  are  somewhat  difii- 
cuit  to  sell,  being  in  poor  condition. 

Cherries  are  now  cffering  and  sell  from  75c  to  (2 
per  box.  They  are  not  yet  very  desirable  and  find 
no  particularly  active  demand. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  dried  fruits. 

Vegetables. 

Chief  interest  in  this  line  centers  about  potatoes. 
The  range  of  prices  is  still  high  and  has,  in  fact, 
shown  an  advance  over  the  previous  week.  Oregon 
Burbanks,  in  one  lot,  went  up  to  $2.25  per  cental, 
but  this  was  an  outside  price  aud  may  not  be  re- 
peated soon.  There  is  talk  now  of  over-production 
in  the  interior,  in  view  of  high  prices  and  the  fact 
that  many  new  acres  are  being  planted.  But  it  has 
bad  no  effect  on  prires  and  does  not  seem  to  be  at 
all  well  founded.  Present  stocks  are  light  and,  the 
usual  sources  of  supply  having  been  materially  de 
creased,  are  likely  to  continue  light. 

Asparagus  and  rhubarb  are  in  large  receipt,  and 
supplies  pf  String  beans  sre  on  the  increase,  Green 


peas  show  a  wide  range,  the  difference  in  quality 
being  very  great.  Summer  squash  has  not  yet  fairly 
started.  Onions  are  scarce  and  firm.  California 
new  have  appeared  and  bring  $1.25®!. 75  per  cental 
Wool. 

Dullness  is  the  feature  of  the  wool  market  The 
weekly  report  of  Thomas  Denigan  &  Son  says 
"Stocks  are  rapidly  accumulating  in  our  warehouses 
among  which  is  a  large  share  of  good  to  choice 
wools  that  would  have  sold  promptly  two  weeks 
ago,  but  which  now  attract  no  attention  from  either 
scourers  or  shippers.  We  never  saw  such  a  com- 
plete and  speedy  change  from  very  great  local 
activity  to  extreme  dullness  so  early  in  the  season, 
The  few  buyers  who  were  the  most  important  oper 
ators  up  to  the  20th  of  April  have  all  at  once  con' 
eluded  that  they  don't  want  wool  now  at  any  price, 
and  it  looks  as  if  we  should  have  a  dull  time  for 
some  weeks  to  come." 

Provisions. 

The  provision  market  has  developed  increasing 
stiffness,  and  there  is  now  an  excellent  prospect  that 
still  higher  prices  will  be  realized.  The  Eastern 
market  discloses  a  decided  bullish  tendency,  arising 
largely  from  reports  of  the  crop  of  young  pigs.  The 
Eastern  weather  has  not  only  been  bad  for  grain 
and  fruits,  but  it  has  been  very  damaging  to  litters, 
and  losses  have  been  heavy.  Referring  to  this 
matter,  the  Chicago  Breeders'  Gazette  says  :  "  The 
high  prices  of  last  winter  led  many  farmers  to 
market  many  of  their  most  salable  brood  sows,  so 
that  an  unusual  percentage  of  shelly  old  so«s  and 
young  gilts  were  relied  upon  for  the  spring  crop. 
This  accounts  for  the  comparative  lightness  of  the 
crop  of  pigs,  and  the  fliods  and  blizzards  have  done 
the  rest.  That  there  is  a  suspicion  of  another 
great  shortage  this  fall  in  the  minds  of  speculators  in 
this  product  is  amply  shone  by  the  recent  course  of 
the  market  for  mess  pork  on  the  Chicago  Board, 
the  September  delivery  mounting  to  beyond  J20  per 
barrel,  an  advance  of  from  $4  to  $5  per  barrel  from 
the  low  point  of  the  decline  which  set  in  after  the 
great  "bull"  movement  during  January.  It  may 
not  be  wise  to  speculate  largely  in  hogs  at  present 
values,  but  it  seems  absolutely  certain  that  swine  are 
to  be  valuable  property  for  some  months  to  come." 
In  California  it  does  not  seem  that  hog  production 
has  been  as  largely  engaged  in  as  the  market  has 
apparently  justified.  The  Cudahy  Packing  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  offers  seven  cents  for  prime  hogs,  and 
the  response  has  been  by  no  means  general. 

Poultry  and  Egrgs. 

The  poultry  market  has  disclosed  few  changes 
during  the  week.  Hens  are  a  little  higher  and  so 
are  young  roosters.  Dressed  turkeys  are  nearly  out 
of  the  market.  Eggs  show  no  change  from  the  quo- 
tations of  last  week.  It  may  be  expected,  however, 
that  warm  weather  will  bring  an  advance  for  choice. 

Butter  and  Cheese. 

The  butter  market  is  in  better  condition  than  for 
some  time  past  and  quotations  are  advanced.  Ship- 
ments Kist  and  free  packing  have  disposed  of  exces- 
sive supplies  in  very  good  shape,  still  general  tone 
is  for  improvement. 

Cheese  is  weak  and  the  tendency  downward. 
There  is  no  change  in  prices  from  last  week. 
Miscellaneous. 

Beans  have  been  neglected  of  late  and  sales  are 
occasionally  made  at  cut  figures. 

Hay  shows  some  improvement.  The  demand  for 
choice  varieties  is  fairly  active. 

Dried  peas  are  irregular  and  no  satisfactory  quo- 
tation can  be  given. 

In  regard  to  the  coming  honey  crop  advices  from 
some  of  the  prominent  producing  districts  are  to  the 
tffifct  that  the  weather  lately  has  been  to  cool  and 
windy  lor  the  bees  to  work,  and  unless  it  becomes 
decidedly  warmer  very  soon,  the  yield  is  not  likely 
to  turn  out  so  well  as  anticipated  earlier  in  the 
season. 


common  to  choice;  Pacific  Is  as  before.  Interior 
Balee— 300  bales  at  ]8(a20c,  with  some  giving  away  in 
Quality.  A  few  extras  gold  at  22c,  with  21c  bid  at 
the  close.  England  cables  a  better  tone  to  the  mar- 
ket Brewers  here  are  said  to  be  using  rather  more 
imported  Lupulln  than  usual.  Exports  for  the  week. 
833  bales. 

^  Uma  Beans— A  fair  grocery  demand  pays  S2.10@ 

Visible  Supply  of  Grain. 

New  York,  May  8.— hollowinR  is  the  visible  supply 
of  grain  on  band:  Wheat,  73,068,000  bushels,  a  de- 
crease of], 950,000;  corn,  1,863  000  bushels,  a  decrease 
of  1,687,000;  oais,  3,291  000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  770,- 
000;  rye,  662,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  87,000-  barley, 
685,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  88,000. 


Brain  Futures. 


Markets  by  Telegrapli. 

California  Products  In  New  York. 

New  York,  May  7.— Outside  of  a  moderate  indis- 
pensable local  trade  the  business  card  of  the  week 
was  an  unusually  blank  one.  May  Day  this  year  was 
attended  with  more  removals  of  stock  firms  than 
commonly  occur.  A  number  of  prominent  failures 
caused  a  brief  panic  in  all  money  circles,  and  two 
days  of  severe  rainrall  spoiled  transportation  for  the 
latter  half  of  the  week. 

Canned  Fruits— Moderate  prices  continue  to  attract 
small  lines  of  trade,  but  there  is  no  wholesale  in- 
quiry. There  are  sellers  of  Crawford  and  lemon- 
cling  peaches  at  8l.55@1.6S;  apricots  at  $1.35;  pears, 
$1  60.  Your  canned  asparagus  is  well  spoken  ot;  it 
Jobs  at8i.76@2  80. 

frunes— Quoted  weaker  in  the  absence  of  steady 
demands;  only  boxes  move  at  10  to  wy^o,,  the  latter 
for  fifties  to  sixties. 

Evaporated  Peaches— In  a  wholesale  way,  quoted 
at  9@9J^o;  "  quoted  "  is  about  all  there  is  of  it,  for  no 
one  seems  Inclined  to  make  purchases  ol  any  mo- 
ment with  the  hot  weather  approaching.  Georgia 
growers  say  they  will  not  evaporate  to  any  extent 
this  season,  though  their  crop  will  be  ample.  They 
confess  that  they  cannot  compete  with  California  in 
large  size  and  fine  quality,  and  certainly  the  closing 
situation  oi  Coast  goods  does  not  encourage  competi- 
tion. 

Kaisins— The  pool  is  offering  good  parcels  of  three- 
crown  bags  at  6>i@5>^c,  evidently  to  lighten  holdings 
with  a  view  to  a  fuiure  rise.  Bujers,  however,  are 
cautious  and  there  is  no  marked  activity 

Oranges— Porter  Brothers'  Company  reports  a  bet- 
ter orange  market  California  Washington  Navels 
at  t3,26(<i3  50;  Bloods,  $1.60  box;  Seedlings  and  St. 
Michaels  at  82@2.50.  The  middle  of  some  boxes 
showed  rot.   Four  cars  California  went  to  Liverpool. 

Wool— Spot  lots  retain  all  the  last- noted  features 
of  neglect  and  stringent  finances  have  intensified 
the  indiflerence  to  old  or  new  clips.  New  wools  as 
yet  are  only  ligbtly  represented  in  the  market,  but 
the  Inquiry  does  not  help  to  hasten  them  forward. 
Buyers  are  extremely  cautious,  though  few  lines  of 
old  or  new  are  promptly  available  With  the  pre- 
vailing quiet  which  has  come  upon  the  goods  mar- 
ket, manufacturers  are  indisposed  to  turn  out  any 
commodity  not  assured  of  positive  support,  and  even 
in  such  goods  they  Intend  to  go  slow  until  prices  be- 
come more  definite  and  the  financial  atmosphere  is 
clearer. 

S  lies  at  New  York— 512.000  pounds  domestic,  in- 
cluding 215,000  (ipring  clip  on  private  terms,  said  to 
be  a  trifle  under  last  season's  prices,  foreign  wool, 
active;  sales  1,194,000  pounds,  mainly  cheap  carpet 

'"salfts  at  Boston— 1,898,000  pounds  domestic,  includ- 
ing 102,000  pounds  spring  clip  at  ie@20C;  also  608  000 
pounds  foreign,  288,000  pounds  of  which  was  Austra- 
lian. 

Philadelphia  reports  a  shaky  feeling  for  new  clip 
at  that  city. 

Qopt^Spot  buitneM  t)ule(,  Btate  quoted  at  18<»?2c 


Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

May.    June.  July. 

Thursday....  5s09  d   SsIOld  6s) lid 

Friday            SsOSM  biV  3d  SallM 

Saturday  SslOid   SBlljd  8sOo}d 

Monday          6sll|d  tSsOiild  6s01id 

Tuesday  Sail  d  58ll}d  esOl  d 


Aug.  Sept.  Oct. 

6B00}d  6a01}d  6a01}d 

6801  |d  f  sOlid  liaOa  d 

esOHd  68'  2|d  6803  d 

6s02Jd  6803;d  6B04}d 

68>2  d  6s03  d  6304id 


The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  slilpmeats  for  the  past  week: 
^      ^        O.  O.     P.  8.    N.  D.  Market  for  P.  8. 

Thursday... 29p3d     31s0d    29  6d   Hiirher 

Friday  2:)89d     31s3d     29B9d   J?irm 

Saturday... 308  Id    31std     30s0d   Strong 

Monday  30e6d    3280d    30a6d  Very  Firm 

Tueiday  SOsSd     32aOd     30e6d  Urm 

To-day  8  cableeram  Is  as  follows: 

LIVKRPOOL,  Msy  10.— More  disposition  to  buy.  California 
spit  lots,  68  30;  off  coast,  308  Pd:  just  shipped,  328;  nearly 
due,  3('s  6d;  cargoes  off  coast,  firm;  on  passage,  firm  and 
held  higher;  M  rk  Lane  wheat,  firm;  French  country  mar- 
kets, firm;  weather  in  Kngland,  very  fi  je. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  bushel  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York. 

„  Day.                                            May.    July  Sept. 

ThuTBday                                          ^a       79  su 

Friday                                                 76|       80  828 

Saturday                                             78        81  83S 

Monday                                               798       838  851 

Tuesday                                              80|       83?  86 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegrara-per  bushel: 
New  York.  May  lO.-May,  SCJ;  July,  8.S;  Sept.,  852. 

„  Chicagro. 

„    Day.  Mav.  July. 

Thursday   715  7« 

Friday   72  J  75I 

Saturday   744  771 

Monday   74J  788 

Tuesday   76  79i 

The  following  Is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
Chicaoo,  May  10— May,  75J;  July,  78J;  Sept  ,  80J. 

Local  Markets. 

WHEAT. 

.      .  .  M*y-  Dec. 

Thursday,  hlgbpst  ?1  28      .^l  SB 

"  lowest   1  271     "1  34| 

Friday,  highest   I  29i      1  38S 

"     lowest   1  28J      1  36} 

Saturday,  highest  •!  40       1  46} 

"        lowest  *1  35       1  41 

Monday,  highest   1  30       1  44 

"      lowest   1  29S      1  39 

Tuesday,  highest  1  33       1  444 

"       lowest.   1  32i      1  41 

•New. 

The  following  are  to-day"!  recorded  sales  on  '^all: 
Wheat-  Morning  -  Informal  .Sesilor —December:  100  tons, 
1  43f;  ion,  ?1  44i;  200,  .?!  44J;  200  $1  44S;  2liO,  .?1  V-  SCO, 
1  4S};  200,  iSl  45j|;  600.  .$1  46;   ino  .«!  46};  200,      464;  2(0. 
1  46,    Seller  1893.  new:   leiU  tons.  .JI  3M,  400,  $1  4ii-  100, 
1  41  3;  100,  SI  40iJ;  100,  $1  40.    May  :   100  tons,  .$1  33};  20O 
1  33J  400.  %\  33S  por  ctl.    R»giilar  Session-December:  100 
tons,  ?1  «f.|:  100  $1  47:  200,  $1  47};  100,  .SI  47!;  2  'i ,  9i\  474; 
100  .$1  478;  600,  ?t  48;  200,  S'  473;  '00,  81  47;  lOn.  SI  47}-  200 
$1  47 J:  lOi-.  31  46j;  SrO.  $1  46g;  2  ki,  SI  465;  101,  ,?1  47}     Mat : 
2U0  tons,  $1  34;  10 $1  34i;  100.  $|  34j;  2(iO.  SI  3i;  100,  $1  361. 
Seller  1893,  new:  200  tons.  $1  42i;  100,  .$]  42  per  ctl  After- 
noon—D  cember:  70O  tons,  ?1  44};  10),  SI  44j!;  500,  91  44J- 
1000.  81  45.   VteWt  1893.  new:  3)0  tons,  SI  39;  6t0  SI  .W-  100. 
$1  39j;  100,  ?1  39i;  210.  $1  39}  per  ctl. 


Sent. 
77 
784 


812 


BARLEY. 


May 


Dec. 
89} 


Thursday,  highest  $  g'"} 

"         lowest   84} 

Friday,  highest   87| 

"     lowest   8fi{  a,, 

Saturday,  highest   90  96J 

"        lowest   87S  93 

Monday,  highest   8ii|  92} 

,^    ,     low«8t   85  90i 

Tuesday,  highest   86J  '14I 

lowest   86  934 

Th«  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Ba  ley  -Informal  R.ssion  -  Seller  i893,  new:  1' 0  tons.  90Jc- 
600,  91c;  200,  92}c;  30o,  <ii\c.  December :  100  tons,  95c-  100 
954c;  lOJ.  96o;  500,  96}c;  20'i,  96Jc;  100,  97c;  100,  962c;  600,'  96Jo 
per  ctl.  Regular  Hreslon— December:  700  tons,  08}c-  IdO 
y8!c;  201,  99}c;  100,  99Jc;  lOO'i.  SI;  700,  998";  406,  !)9}o-  100 
993c;  l'i0.99}c;  300,  99c;  100,  99Jc;  200,  988;  loO,  9f2c;  100,  98}c- 
300,  98}c  May:  lOU  tons,  88c;  700,  88*c.  Seller  1893  new' 
■'00  tona.  93}c;  200,  9fc;  5iO,  94}c;  100,  948c;  100,  94Jc;  lo'o.  95c- 
100,  94}c;  700,  94Sc:  tOO.  94c;  lOn  91}c;  20  94}c;  'UO,  93Jo  per 
ctl.  Afternoon- M»y:  2i0  tona,  87}'-.  Seller  1893,  new-  200 
tona.  94c.  D. cember:  100  tons,  9ii}c;  1700,  985c;  600,  98S  ^  ctl 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected,  in  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations. 
Strawberries, 

Longworth          8  00  (S\k  00 

Sharpless   6  00  @1U  00 

Kaspbenrles  - 

drawer   60  (8  90 

Cherries,  box- 
Black   1  25  (a  2  00 

Whl  e   75  @  1  25 

Umes,  Mez  ....  3  76  (.w  4  00 

Do  Cal   75  (a  1  00 

Lemons,  box....  2  00  ®  3  50 
Do  Sicily  choice  4  50  g»  5  00 

Apples   35  O  66 

Do  Good   75  @i  1  25 

Do  Extra  choice  I  50  @  2  00 
Peraimmo  '8. . . .     60  @  1  00 
Oranges,  pr  bx- 
Navels.Rlver'de  2  50  @  3  00 
■<eedrg,River'de  1  25  @  1  50 

Do,  Fresno          I  25  @  1  60 

Extra  choice  fruit  for  special 
purposes  sells  at  an  advance 
on  outside  quotations 


Mat  10.  1S93. 

Beets,  sk   —  @  70 

Carrots,  sk   40  @  50 

Utara,  dry,  lb. . . .  15®  - 
Parsnips,  ctl, ...  1  00  ®  1  25 
Peppers,  dir.  lb  5  @  — 
Peas,  common, 

per  sack,. . .  50  @  1  00 
Peas,  sweet,  sk.  1  26  (W  1  50 
Turnlpo,  ctl.,  .  -  (g  1  00 
Cabbage.  '00  lbs     65  ft*  75 

Garlic.  ^  lb   14(3  2 

Cauliflower   50  &  65 

Celery   60  ®  60 

Tomatoes,  box. 
String  Beans. , . 
Rhubarb,  bx  . . . 
Asnaragua,  box. 
f^ucumbers,  doz 
New  Potatoes. . 
Artichokes,  doz 
Eggplant,  tb  .  . 
bummer  aquash, 

rer  tb   10  (g 


8  @  10 

50  @  1  00 
65  <a  1  75 

40  (te  75 

Uf<*  2} 

60  (9  60 

16  @  20 


16 


&LAHEDA  STEEL  WIND  HILL, 

10,12  and  14  ft. 
Cheaper  than  any 
First-Class  Mill  in 
the  market. 
Bvery  Oa« 
Onarsnteed. 
No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  In 
the  world. 

10-foot  Write 

12-foot   for 

U-foot  Prices 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADDalM — 

TRUMAH,  HOOKER  &  CO,  San  FraDClsco  or  FresBO 


General  Prodnce. 

Extra  choice  in  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 

quotations,  while  very  poor  grades etU  lens  than  the  lower 


19  _ 

20  @ 

20  m 

15  @ 
19  la 
18  @ 
18  (s 


8  @ 

ii}(a 

5  @ 
U  @ 


quotations. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  ctl   2  99  f<r  3  00 

Butter   2  75  O  3  00 

Pea   2  65  #  2  80 

Red   2  75  @  3  00 

Pink   2  90  g  3  00 

Small  White...  2  65  @  2  86 
Large  White...  2  70  W  2  75 

Lima   2  90  @  3  10 

Fid  Peas,blk  eye  1  10  «t  1  65 

Do  green   2  00  @  2  25 

Split   4  50  @  5  60 

BUTTER. 
Oal.,    poor  to 

fair,  lb   15  a  — 

Do  g'd  to  choice    16  @ 
DoGiltedged...     '  ~ 
Do  Creamery, . . 
Do  do  Glltedge. 
East^-m,  ladle, . 
Oal.  Pickled.... 

Cal.  Keg  

East'rn  Cr.-am'y 

CHEESE 
Oal.  choice 

cream  

Oo  fair  to  good. 
Do  Giltedged.. 

D'>  Skim  

Young  America 
EGOS 

Cal.  "sflis,"  doz    —  @  — 

Do  shaky   10  (B  — 

Do  candled....     19  @  — 

Do  choice   19  (a  — 

Do  fresh  laid...  —  (a  19 
Dodo  s'lcd  whte     —  @  18 

Do  selected   —  @  18 

Outalde  prices  for  selected 
large  eggs  and  inaide  prices 
for  mixed  alzes— small  eggs 
are  hard  to  aell. 

FEED. 

Bran,  ton  17  00@  17  50 

FeedmeaL  25  00@  26  00 

Gr'd  Barley  21  OOia  23  00 

Middlings  21  00@  23  00 

Oil  Cake  Meal. ,  @  35  00 

HAY, 

Compressed  , . .  7  00(g  9  00 
Wheat,  per  ton.  8  00«*  — 

Do  choice      . ,  @  12  50 

Wheat  and  oats  7  00@  10  00 

Wild  Oats   7  00@  9  00 

Cultivated  do  ,  6  OOfS  9  00 

Barley   7  00@  8  50 

Alfalfa.    8  OOfeo  11  00 

Clover   7  000  9  00 

Straw,  bale   35@  60 

GRAIN,  ETC. 

Barley,  feed,  ctl   80  @  

Do  good    824@  

Do  choice   85  @  —  86} 

Do  brewing          90  (g   1  02} 

Do  Chevalier. . .    90  @  

Do  do  Glltedge. 1  15  @  

Buckwheat  I  75  @  2  00 

Com,  white.... 1  10  @  1  12} 
Yellow,  large...  1  07i@  1  10 

Do  small  1  10       1  12} 

Oats,  milling...!  60  @  162} 

Feed,  choice  1  40  S  1  45 

Do  good  1  3'}(S  

Do  lair  1  30  @  

Do  common.... 1  25  @  

Surprise  1  50  @  

Black  feed  ]  15  ffl  1  22} 

Oray  1  25  @  1  30 

Rye  1  07}@  1  10 

Wheat,  milling 

Gi  tedged,.  .  1  .30  @  1  32} 
Shipping.cholcel  26  @   1  2«| 

Off  Grades  1  05  @  1  )2}i 

Sonora  1  20  @   1  30 

WOOL. 
Nevada,  per  tb.  ..  16  (a  18c 
ban    Joaquin  and 

Southern,  year's 

staple  10  @  13c 

Sh'.rt  Wools   13  @  16c 

Do  do  very  poor  and 

ahrinky  10  @  12c 


MAy  10,  1893. 
Foothill,    good  to 

choice  14  (3  I80 

BAGS. 
Standard  Calc  Grain, 

Spot   f\@VkB 

June  &  July  delivery  6}  @  - 
Potatoes,  gunnies.  ,14  @  15c 

Wool.  34  lb  30  @  — 

Wool,  4  lb   38   (S  — 

HOPS. 

1892,  fair   16  @  — 

Good   17  S  — 

Choice   18  @  — 

FLOUR, 
Extra,city  mills  3  90  @  — 
Do  country  m'ls. 3  90  @ 

Superfine  2  60  @  3  00 

NUTS— JoBBruo. 
Walnuts,  hard 

shell.  CaL  lb..  8  (3  9 
Do  soft  shell ...  12  S  - 
Do  paper-shell . .  12  OT  13 
Almonds,  Bftshl    16  OT  16 

Paper  shell   16  @  16 

Hardshell   7  @  % 

Brazil   10  @  _ 

Pecans,  small. .      8  @  10 

Do  large   10®  12 

Peanuts   34@  6i 

Filberts   10  ffl  12 

Hickory   7  @  8 

Chestnuts       . .      8  OT  10 
ONIONS. 

SilversHn   2  60  @  3  J6 

New  California.  1  25  @  1  76 

POTATOES. 
River  Reds. .    .  1  60  ®  1  75 
Eariy  Rose,  ctl.  1  75  (»  2  00 
Peerleps  . .    , , .  1  60  @  1  76 
Do  do  Oregon..  1  60  Or  2  00 

Sweet   2  25  @  2  60 

Oregon  Burhank  1  65  @  2  16 
Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
money 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   6  00  OT  7  00 

Roosters,  old, , .  5  60  @  6  00 
Do  young.  ..  9  00  Mil  00 
Broilers,  small.  4  00  OT  6  00 

DO  large   6  50  OT  7  60 

Fryera   6  00  OT  7  00 

Young  Ducks...  7  00  OT  9  00 

Old  Ducks          6  00  OT  6  00 

Geese,  pair         1  50  OT  2  00 

Turkeys,  gobl'r.  18  OT  20 
Turkeys,  hens..  18  OT  19 
Do  dressed  .  19  @  20 
All  kinds  of  poultry.  If  poor 
or  small,  sell  at  less  than 
quoted;  If  large  and  in  good 
condition,  they  sell  for  more 
than  quoted. 

Manhattan  Egg 
Food  (Red  Ball 
Brand)  in  100- 
Ib,  Cabinets. . .  —  @1I  60 
PROVISIONS 
Oal.  bacon, 
heavy,  per  tb. 

Medium  

Light  

Lard  

Cal  sm'k'd  beef. 

Hams,  Cal  

Do  Eastern  

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   10  I 

Clover,  Red   16  (g 

White   30  OT  — 

Flaxseed   2JOT  3 

m  - 


Hemp  . 

Uo  brown   5  @ 

HONEY-1892  Crop, 
White    c  (  m  b, 

2-lb  frame  

Do  do  1-tt  frame 
White  extracted 

Amber  do  

Dark  do  

Beeswax,  lb  


6* 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

atall  fed  64®- 

Giasa  fed,  extra   SI'S- 

First  quality  6  (8  6J 

Second  quality  5  (8  6 

Third  quality  44^  6 

Bulls  and  thin  Oowb...2  &— 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  4  @6 

Do  light  6  07 

Dairy  6  @7 


MUTTON. 

Wethers  6  (9— 

Ewes   6  01— 

Do  Spring  7@8 

HOOS. 

Light,  $  Ibt  cents  fii@— 

Medium  7 

Heavy   7  ©  - 

Soft   8  O- 

Feeders  

!^took  Hogs   ejia- 

Dreased  


HORSE  COLLARS 

 AND  

SADDLERY  GOODS. 


Davis  &  Son's  Horse  OoUars  are 
not  filled  with  Self-Pulverizing 
Oork. 

The  U.  S.  Inspector  of  Harness  Supplies  and  Horse 
Collars  selected  Davis  &  Son's  make— both  harness  and 
collars.  And  so  will  all  persons  who  want  a  solid, 
broad-faced,  smooth  cnllar  which  does  not  pinch  the 
n^cknorro'l  about  unsteadily  for  three  months  before 
it  settles  down  to  a  6tting  shape  or  set  squarelv  back  on 
the  shoulder.  If  you  want  a  collar  not  stuffed  with 
wads  buy  our  collars,  as  all  other  makes  on  this  coast 
are  wad  collars.  All  wad  ftuffed  collars  flatten  down  in 
a  short  Mme  so  that  a  sweat  collar  is  needed  to  protect 
the  horee  from  tbe  wads  or  rop?s  of  straw,  Davis  & 
Son's  Collars  are  all  put  under  a  poweiful  shaper  or  press 
before  flo'she'l  which  sol  difies  the>n  Into  a  perfect 
shape,  which  allows  the  cnllar  to  set  with  Its  wh'  le  'ace 
aeaintt  tbe  shoulder.  When  a  wad-stuffed  collar  Is 
br'Ught  under  this  force  It  shows  the  od  wad-stuffed 
c  liar  to  be  merely  a  Puff  Ball.  Send  or  brlnK  in  to  our 
factory  In  this  c  ty  any  collar  and  see  this  done,  and  see 
wh,%t  a  Pan  Cake  you  have  been  felling  to  the  puopl,]  for 
collars.  Our  Boston  Team  long  straw  oollars  have  no 
wads.  Tne  Rod  ot  Our  Great  Machine  Is  supplied  with 
small  teeth  on  Its  lower  autfaca  like  a  fine  saw.  It  picks 
up  and  carries  with  it  is  it  Hies  through  the  straw  a  lonfr 
straw  in  each  tuoth.  all  ot  which  are  deposUrd  In  tbe 
collar,  one  behind  the  other,  with  more  precietou  and 
regularity  than  human  skill  could  ever  accomplish,  thaH 
avoiding  all  lumps  and  wads,  not  even  two  straws  croM- 
ing  each  other. 

NAME  ROOM. 

No  Oollars  on  this  Ooast  or  else- 
where have  as  good  Bame 
Room  as  the  Davis  &  Son's 
Collar.   

410  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
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Weekly  Crop  Report. 


Sacramento,  May  8,  1893. 

The  past  week  has  been  cooler  in  Sacra- 
mento than  the  average  by  six  degrees,  be- 
ing seven  below  normal  on  the  4th,  and  six 
above  normal  on  the  6th  and7ih,  which  days 
gave  the  highest  temperature  of  the  week. 
The  reports  up  to  Sunday  night,  judging 
from  our  exchanges,  showed  a  universal  de- 
sire for  rain  from  Siskiyou  to  San  Difgo. 
Crops  were  badly  in  need  of  it,  especially 
maturing  hay  and  grain.  The  grain  in  the 
lower  S  in  Joaquin  valley  is  in  a  majority  of 
cases  beyond  redemption  and  must  be  cut 
for  hay.  Some  is  so  far  damaged  by  the 
continuous  northerly  winds  that  it  will  not 
even  make  hay.  All  grain  that  has  been  ir- 
rigated is  looking  well,  but  not  much  grain 
is  raised  by  irrigation.  All  crops  that  were 
sown  early  last  fall  are  doing  fairly  well  at 
the  present  time  over  the  greater  portion  of 
the  State,  but  late  sown  grain  is  in  rather  a 
precarious  condition  unless  the  generous 
shower  of  to  day  covers  the  portions  of  the 
State  so  badly  in  need  of  moisture  to  soften 
the  baked  crust  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

In  Sacramento  there  was  .78  of  an  inch  ol 
rain,  making  .82  of  an  inch  for  the  week. 
The  precipitation  from  Sacramento  north- 
ward is  above  the  normal,  but  from 
Stockton  south  it  is  below  the  normal.  There 
was  a  rainfall  at  Stockton  Sunday  night 
amounting  to  .29  of  an  inch.  Fresno  re- 
ports no  rainfall  on  the  8th.  No  doubt  the 
next  week's  report  will  show  an  improve- 
ment in  the  crops,  but  at  present  the  out- 
look is  for  about  half  a  crop  of  grain  over 
the  State.  It  will  do  well  to  reach  that 
amount.  Fruits  will  be  very  nearly  average, 
excepting  peaches  and  apricots,  which  will 
not  be  more  than  a  third  of  a  crop.  Hops 
at  present  promise  an  abundant  yield  of  good 
quality. 

Humboldt — Observer  at  Eureka  says: 
"The  weather  has  been  more  favorable,  but 
the  ground  is  yet  quite  wet  in  the  bottom 
lands.  Fruit,  except  peaches  (which  show 
curled  leal),  is  doing  splendidly;  apples, 
prunes  and  cherries  promise  a  large  crop." 

Orange  (Anaheim)— Sugar  beets  coming 
up  in  good  shape,  and  growers  busily  en- 
gaged thinning  their  crops.  Hay  in  this 
section  will  give  an  unusually  heavy  yield. 

Tulare  (Springville)— Crops  will  be  light 
if  it  does  not  rain  soon.  (Lemoore)— Wheat 
prospects  poorer  than  they  were  last  week; 
the  winds  have  blasted  the  wheat  a  good 
deal.  (Porterville) — Some  hay  already  cut. 
Other  pieces  will  necessarily  have  to  be  cut 
for  hay,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  fields 
are  still  in  good  fix,  and  with  rain  in  a  few 
days  would  be  all  right.  (Pleasant  Valley) — 
Grain  in  this  valley  that  has  been  irrigated 
is  looking  fine  and  will  make  a  good  crop. 

Santa  Barbara  (Los  Olivos)— Wild  oats 
and  barley  will  both  make  excellent 
hay  and  grain.  (Long  Valley)— Everybody 
busy  planting  summer  crops.  Pears  and 
prunes  will  give  a  large  yield.  (Los  Ala- 
mos)—Grain  is  looking  well,  in  spite  of  the 
frost  and  the  north  winds.  Bees  are  swarm- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  four  years. 

Los  Angeles  (Los  Nietos)— Hay  crop 
abundant  and  fruit  crops  never  better. 
(Downey) — Harvesting  corn,  plowing  and 
hay-making  now  going  on. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (Corbell  Canyon) — Bean- 
planting  is  rapidly  going  forward.  (Cayu- 
cos)— Feed  is  headed  out  and  drying  out,  so 
that  more  rain  would  be  of  little  use  except 
for  late  grain,  which  is  short.  Early-sown 
grain  is  looking  well. 

Colusa  (Leesville)— Grain  in  Indian  and 
Bear  valUys  is  looking  first  rate.  (Ar- 
buckle) — Wheat  prospects  are  not  flattering. 

Fresno  (Selma) — The  north  wind  is  bad 
for  crops,  and  the  farmers  would  gladly  wel- 
come a  good  rain. 

Tehama  (Corning) — There  will  be  but 
half  a  crop  of  wheat  or  barley,  and  the 
poorest  crop  in  this  county  for  years. 

Yuba  (Penn  Valley) — Crops  although  late, 
are  looking  fine.  (Wheatland) — North  wind 
doing  considerable  damage  to  grain,  and 
unless  a  good  rain  comes  within  the  next 
few  days,  it  will  be  one  of  the  lightest  crops 
known  in  this  section.  Cherry  crop  a  big 
one.  Hops  making  considerable  growth 
and  promise  a  large  yield. 

Yolo  (Winters) — The  prune  crop  is  fully 
up  to  the  average.  Apricots  about  two 
thirds,  and  other  fruits  about  up  to  the  aver 
age.  (Dunnigan) — We  need  rain  and  need 
it  badly.  (Rumsey) — Blackberries  and 
grapevines  are  full  of  bloom.  Excepting 
peaches,  the  fruit  crop  in  this  vicinity  will  be 
heavy. 

Monterey  (Pacific  Valley)— Stock  has 
wintered  fairly  well  in  the  mountains,  but 
feed  is  short  of  an  average  yield  to  date. 
The  valley  crops  are  not  promising,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  a  wet  season.  (San 
Ardo) — Weather  favorable  for  early  sown 
grain;  north  winds  are  injuring  late  sown 


grain.  Fruit  crops  good,  except  apricots, 
which  will  be  short. 

El  Dorado  (Georgetown)— The  promise  of 
an  abundant  fruit  crop  was  never  better. 

San  Diego  (Chollar  Valley)— A  rain  would 
be  of  immense  benefit  to  corn,  beans,  late 
planted  potatoes  and  other  vegetation,  not 
only  near  the  coast,  but  in  the  mountain 
country  not  far  away.  (San  Jacinto)— We 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  best  agricultural  sea- 
son we  ever  had.  Crops  of  all  kinds  will  be 
very  large. 

Ventura  (Santa  Paula)— The  Express 
says:  " The  hay,  grain  and  fruit  crops  will 
be  the  largest  ever  known.  The  only  crop 
below  the  average  is  apricots.  The  bean 
crop  will  be  the  largest  ever  grown.  The 
area  of  citrus  fruits,  especially  lemons,  has 
been  greatly  increased  this  year;  also  that  of 
apricots  and  walnuts.'' 

Sonoma  (Petaluma)— This  section  needs 
rain,  and,  should  it  ho'd  ofT  two  weeks 
longer,  crops  would  be  damaged  consider- 
ably. (Santa  Rosa)— The  rain  benefited  the 
hay  and  grain  crops.  Apricots  a  failure. 
Peaches  will  be  poor.  Apple  outlook  good. 
Prunes  and  cherries  lookine  well  and  grapes 
promise  a  large  yield.  (Cloverdale)— The 
estimated  loss  in  spring  lambs  is  25  per 
cent,  half  of  which  is  attributed  to  the 
coyotes.  (Forestville)— Outlook  for  grain 
not  promising.  More  raiii  needed,  or  else 
crops  will  be  badly  damaged. 

Stanislaus  (Turlock) — The  crops  are 
slowly  drying  up  for  want  of  rain.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  river,  summer- 
fallow  will  make  at  least  half  a  crop. 
Winter-sown  may  make  some  if  it  rains 
soon.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  grain  on 
the  east  side.  Rye  is  doing  best  in  the 
sand. 

San  Joaquin  (Lodi) — Wheat  fields  improv- 
ing in  appearance,  but  are  foul  with  weeds 
and  wild  oats.  The  crop  will  be  short. 
Cold  unfavorable  for  watermelons.  In 
places  the  seed  failed  to  germinate  and  had 
to  be  replanted;  the  acreage  is  less  than 
usual.  Grapes  promise  to  blossom  full. 
(Stockton) — Absence  of  rain,  with  frequent 
drying  north  winds,  is  exerting  a  very  bad 
influence  on  all  cereal  crops. 

Santa  Clara  (Campbell) — A  very  small 
amount  of  apricot  thinning  is  being  done. 
The  prospects  in  this  valley  give  no  assur- 
ance of  more  than  half  a  crop,  and  the  re- 
ports from  nearly  all  portions  of  the  State 
shows  a  poor  stand  for  apricots.  (Los 
Gatos)— Crops  promise  to  be  excessively 
productive  this  season. 

Placer  (Newcastle) — Fruits  of  different 
kinds  will  be  above  the  average  in  quantity. 
Of  cherries  a  heavy  crop  will  be  gathered. 
(Penryn) — Fruit  season  now  open  and  daily 
shipment  of  strawberries  began.  (Auburn) 
Strawberries  being  shipped  daily.  The  sea- 
son is  unusually  late,  but  the  crop  will  be 
good  and  prices  promise  to  be  better  than 
the  average. 

Sutter  (Nicholas)— Alfalfa  being  cut  and 
hops  are  about  two  feet  high,  and  a  very 
large  yield  is  expected.  (Yuba  City) — There 
will  not  be  a  very  large  amount  of  grain 
raised  in  southeast  Sutter  this  year,  but  the 
prospects  are  good  for  a  large  crop  of  beans, 
buckwheat,  corn,  clover  seed,  potatoes,  etc., 
and  the  apricot  crop  promises  to  be  a  large 
one;  and  as  there  will  be  but  a  very  small 
crop  in  the  State,  prices  must  necessarily  be 
high. 

Butte  (Berry  Creek) — Fruit  outlook  good, 
and  unless  there  are  late  frosts  the  crop  will 
be  a  heavy  one.  The  only  fruit  hurt  at  all 
is  peachex,  and  th%y  are  but  slightly  dam- 
aged. Reports  from  Palermo,  Honcut, 
Central  House  and  Gridley  show  the  crops 
in  the  low  lands  are  very  poor  ;  on  the  lands 
a  little  higher  crops  promise  well ;  but  taken 
altogether  there  will  not  be  over  half  a  crop. 
Hay  crop  short  unless  rain  comes  soon  to 
help  it  out. 

Solano  (Vacaville) — Crop  prospects  about 
a  standstill  in  this  vicinity,  so  says  Mr  Web- 
ster, crop  correspondent.  (Rio  Vista) — The 
crops  give  better  promise  here  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  State.  (Suisun) — Crop 
in  very  poor  condition. 

.\lameda  (Niles)— All  late  grain  needs 
rain  to  soften  the  crust.  The  growth  has 
been  retarded  by  the  cold  weather.  The 
straw  will  be  short.  Cherries  and  apricots 
about  half  a  crop.  (Livermore) — Hay  crop 
maturing  slowly.  Almonds  and  apricots  be- 
low average  for  quantity.  Prospects  for  late 
fruit  good.  Of  small  berries  there  will  be  a 
full  crop. 

Contra  Costa  (Cornwall) — Haying  com- 
menced and  yield  will  be  below  the  average. 


ASSESSMENT  NOTICE. 


Hay  Preising. 

If  you  »Te  interested  in  pressing  h»y  write  Trumko, 
Hooker  &  Co.,  Ban  Frftncieco.  They  will  save  you  money. 

$500,000 

To  LOAJf  II  AKT  AHOUKT    AT    TBI    VBKV    LOWS8T  HABKBT 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  socurlty  in  Farming  Lands. 
A.  8CBULLER,  Room  8,  420  Callforola  street,  San 
Francisco. 


GRANGERS'   BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

(A  CORPORATION). 

Principal  Place  Of  Buslneea  No.  108  Davis 
Street,  Id  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francleco,  State  of  Oallfornla 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  THAT  AT  A  MEETING 
of  tbe  Direi'tore  of  Kaid  Orangi  rs  Business  Assorl- 
a'lon  (a  corporation),  h.  Id  on  llie  8th  i^ay  of  May,  1' 93, 
an  Bsnessoient  of  len  (10)  per  cent,  am  UDtlng  to  two 
dollars  a  d  fifty  cents  (t2  5")  re'  shar',  w«g  levied  upon 
the  capital  stooti  of  the  lO'poration,  payable  Immediately 
to  the  Secrttary  of  the  co'porati  n,  at  hir  office,  Nu  U8 
Davis  Street,  in  the  City  and  Cnu  itv  of  San  Fiancisco, 
California  Any  stock  upon  which  th"  a°BesBEnent  shall 
remain  unpaid  on  Thursday,  the  8'h  day  of  June,  1893, 
will  be  delmqucnt  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and  unl<  ss  paym^-nt  is  made  before,  will  h.-  sold 
on  WEDNESDAY,  the  12th  day  of  July,  A.  D  1893,  to 
pav  the  delinquent  assessment,  togeiber  with  costs  of 
advertising  and  kxpeneeo  o'  sale. 

CHAR  ES  WOOD, 
Secretary  nf  Grangers'  Business  Assodatton. 
Office,  No.  108  Davie  S  rett,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Orange  and  Fruit 
Culture. 

A  responsible  land-owner,  bavins  a  large 
Improved  estate  In  the  Placer  County  Foot- 
hill region,  adjolnlnsr  the  Central  Pacific 
railroad  where  Orange  and  Fruit  Culture 
Is  attended  with  a  success  only  equalled  In 
a  very  few  sections  of  the  State,  and  havlrg 
a  tract  of  about  250  acres,  already  largr-ly 
cultivated,  and  containing  about  20CX} 
choice  Orange  Trees  now  In  successful 
bearing,  desires  to  meet  with  a  gentleman 
of  means,  who  desires  to  establish  a  pleas- 
ant country  residence,  and  who  would  be 
willing  to  enstage  in  fruit-growing  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  would 
go  forward  and  engage  In  the  cultivation  of 
the  particular  tract. 

The  tract  las  a  nursery  cf  over  12.0  0  young  Orange 
Trees,  budded  to  the  chnicMt  variety  of  oranges,  of 
whion  ab  uc  half  would  be  suitable  to  platt  (Ut  io 
orchard  next  winter.  Peach,  Cherry  and  other  varieties 
of  fruit  trees  cin  be  planted  in  the  tract  to  large  and 
spetdy  proflt  The  tract  ix  supplied  by  an  abundance  of 
water,  and  c  <nnected  with  the  bei>t-uuilt  r  ads  to  ht 
found  in  the  State.  Th*  tiact  can  be  leased,  purch  tsed, 
nr  bonded  with  an  option  of  purchase,  or  otb.  rwisn 
favorably  arranged  for  by  a  suitable  party.  In  the 
vicli<it,\  is  a  most  praaperous  C  ut  try  Club,  with  Cricktt 
ai.  d  Tennis  Clu' s.  and  a  Football  Team.  Ihe  surround- 
ing 80ciet>  is  of  a  cuitivat«d  and  superior  claip. 

Ten  and  twentv  acrx  tdjo  ning  tracts,  with  abundant 
water,  are  Iso  cffe  ed  for  sale  at  moderate  prices,  wnero 
residence  and  cu  tivation  Is  Intended.  Such  tracts  w  11 
be  sold  upo  1  ojsh  payment  cf  10%,  with  deferred  p>y- 
menti  (or  a  nnmber  cf  ye»8,  at  6%  Interest.  Address 
FRUIT  LANDS,  Rocklin,  Placer  County,  Cal. 


RUSHFORD  FARM  WAGONS 

I.IOHTK8T    DRAFT  WAGONS 
IN    THB  WOBLD. 

EVERY  ONE  GUARANTEED. 
TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  FBESNO. 


ACTUAL.    BUSINBS8  PBAOTICB. 


I.IFB  80HOI.AB8HIP8. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting 
English  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  In  getting  po 
Itions.    Send  for  circulars.      T.  A.  ROBINSON.  Fr»«. 


"DEAD 


LOCK"   GOPHER  TRAP. 

Simple.  EfTactive. 

Double  Trigger,  "Fish  Hock" 
Jaws.  Sbow  this  cut  to  your 
dealer  >n>l  take  no  other  trap 

Price  36  cts.  each  or  $3.00  dot. 
delivered.    Sole  M'f'rs,  Ira  F. 


ROCHESTER 

STEEL  FRAME 

ORCHARD  and 

VINEYARD 

GANG  PLOW. 


cs 

LU 

z 
u 

!j 

EASY  DRAFT.  AMPLE  STRENGTH. 

Steel  Frame  Oatiide  of  Wheel  Prevents 
Injoiy  Dariog  tlose  Coltivaiion. 

Lever  Adj  aete  Depth  while  Plowing. 

"1  have  now  in  use  5  of  joor  R<-chefter  G»' g  Plows 
and  devire  tu  eay  that  they  give  excell  nt  s  tisftctlon, 
and  1  find  them  indi.i>ei. sable  The  price  is  so  n  ucb  re- 
duced from  tb>t  formerly  paid  for  a  like  imph  ment  (hat 
no  orcbardist  tbould  dn  >«lthout  a  Ro<:hi8ter." 

[SiKntd.l         N.  P.  CHIPMAN. 

G.  Q.  WICKSON  &  CO.. 

3  and  6  Front  Htreet.  San  Fra-'clsoo,  Oaf. 
SSI  So.  Broad  war.  Los  Angeles 


MUST!  rffi$i5: 


Rldlrg-Walklnsr  Cultivator.  Weeds  and 
luvelB.  Convertible  Irito  a  iw^-horse.  Vic- 
tory at  HIalto  April  11th  and  Monrovia 
April  29th    Prlcts.  tes  laionla<a.  etc, 

MACLEOD  CULTIVATOR  CO. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  B'ld'g  Los  Angeles 


Give 


and  Take 


Is  the  motto  "f  the  ColI'd  Spring  Fence.  V  gives  to  con- 
trai  tion  what  it  tbkes  from  txpaosion.  It  gives  unruly 
.took  as  good  as  it  gets.  It  gives  b  rb  wire  notice  to 
quit,  and  lakes  tte  lead  of  th"  opposition.  It  gi>es  odds 
10  all  c  mpetitoro  ana  lakes  sweepstakes  every  time. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  MlCt. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEGE, 

34  POST  ST.,  8.  F. 

FOB  8EVBNTT  -  F1VB  DOLLABS  THIS 
College  instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book. 
Keeping,  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  th* 
English  branches,  and  everj-thlng  pertaining  to  business 
lor  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
.ndlvldual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  hat 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  of  th*  State, 
jir  Bum  rOR  Ciboulab. 

K.  P.  HKAU),  Pietf  d«Dt 

0.  8.  HALET.  Secretary 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Sorveylng,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 

ras  MABSBTST.,SAN  FBANOISOO,OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  TAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Oree,  t3S;  Bullion  and  Cblorlnatlon  Assay, 
US;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  160. 
ESTABLISHED  18M.  KT  Send  for  circular 


AOFMT,SS50to$IOa,-A7 

Lali.for  litDLa.  B•^l»^-■lle^knowt^  N'lred- 
•■il  iiiovf  r;  hoae«.  plkc«'of  bualut-Mior  Tftrni 
ib«:To&rrouti<l.  **lluM^  Ueeirlr  lolor 
run'sallltlodsorUgbtmaohlnorT.  CheA|»- 
~i  l>oweroo  ranh.  Ooooeatad  iDaUodyCs 
asti  or  at^iiing  maobtn?,  corn  ahollar, 
umpa.  Ckof,  laibCK,  Jewelers'  or  deoUltS' 
maohlDOTyi        Cle«n,  NoAaeleM,  UiCi 
aUr»-ctiiM.  No  expfltlasM  oeedaA.  Ti 
flbov  Id  op«>r»tlati  iMaiM  %  Mi*.  Q«v- 
aDtMd.  ProBLa  Inunran.  Olreotan  fk«a. 
\V.  U  IIARBIBON  St  C^OtOolmnbaa.  9^ 


DR17INQ  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

□  IT  '^"'■t-'-CONTItOLTHaMOST 

Dl  I  VICIOUS  HOftaa. 

75,000  sold  In  1801 . 
100,000  sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sampli' itinilpd  XC  tor  tit\ 
Nickel,  81.50.  *liUU 
Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.  yv.'&^\!^r. 


Maj  13,  1893. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS- 


439 


Coinini3$iop  ^erchapt3. 


p.STEINHAGEN  &  C9 

fCommission  Mercfiantsl 

40G  «408  DAVIS  ST  S.C 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants 

 AID  DIALIU  IH  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE 

Oreen  and  Dried  Frnita, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes 

Advanoes  made  on  OonslKnmenta. 
808  ft  310  Davli  St.,         Saa  Franclico 

(P.  0.  Box  ine.] 

4V00Dil)(nmaDto  Solicited. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO 

eoi,  608,  606, 607  St  600  Front  St., 
And  800  WMhlDtrton  St,  SAN  FRANCISOC 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TKT,BOOS,OAMB,OBAIN,PBODDO 
AND  WOOL. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  Oallfomia  St.,  S.  7. 
Hembera  of  the  Sao  Fraoolsco  Produce  Ezchknce, 


rPersODkl  kttentlon  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advincai 
made  on  conslgnmentg  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


[ISTABLISBU  186i.| 

BE0R6E  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAI^ 

COIMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Olay  Street  and  28  Oommerdal  Street 
Sai  Fbancisoo,  Oal. 
larSHIPPINO  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY."^* 


NAN  FRANCISeo,  CAI,. 

INCORPORATED  APRIL,  1874 


Aatborised  Capital  91,000.000 

Capital  paid  up  and  Reserve  rand  800,000 
Dividends  paid  to  ittocklioidera   7»0,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  liOOAN  President 

I.  O.  8TEELK,  Vice-Pr,-3  dent 

ALBEttr  \fONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  Mcmullen  secretary 

Oeneral  Rankiug.   Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 

Billa  nt  Ex  hauge  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  whtat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 


January  1,  1893. 


A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 


IH|%Sn|"  Illustrated  Publlcation8> 
'IClalaWITH   MAPS,  describing 
W9        M    Minnesota, NorthPaliota, Montana, 
I  IMI  ■■Idatio,  Washington  and  Oregon,  tba 
FREF  COVERNMENT 
I  AND  LOW  PRICE] 
'  NORTHERN 
PACIFIC  R.  R. 
4l^Tbe  best  Agrlonltoral,  Orating  and  Timber 
Lands  now  open  to  settlers.  Mailed  FBE£.  Addren 
(HAS.  B.  laaBOBIl,  Lud  Cea.,  R.  F.  B,  &,<  St.  Paul, 


,  Washington  and  Oregon,  tba 
}VERNMENT  .^1^ 

LANDS 


"An  Onnce  of  Praclicai  Common  Sense  is  Worth  a  Poniid  of  Theofj," 

Mkiisoi's  Practical  Incuhtor  a&j  Imk  CooliiBcil 

IS  THE  BOSS  MACHINE  FOR  HATCHING  AND  REARING  CHICKENS.  It  Is  Simple,  S  fe.  Reliable,  Practice 
ana  economical.  Was  awarded  every  P/ize  oCfertd  on  lotubators  and  Brooders  at  the  State  Fair  hild  Septeu  ber 
6th  to  17th,  1892,  as  follows:    For  the  best  display  of  Iucubator3  In  operation,  $25;  lor  the  Incuba.or  hat  hii  g 

most  chicii. 

■B5-^  ens  during 

Fair,  810; 
lor  the  beet 
display  o  f 
Broodtrs  in 
operation, 
SIO.  Also, 
Cash  Piize 
an  Stockton 
and  Silver 
Medal  at  San 
Jose. 


Dn«8  Not 

Neod 

Watching 

ac  Nlghi. 
Does  Not 

Spoil  Eggs 

from 

Extremes 

of  Tem- 
per alnre. 

Does  Not 
R«qalre 
an  Kxpe- 
riencttri 
Klectrl- 
ctan  to 
Ofierate 
it. 

No  Acci- 
dents from 
Lamp,  as 
the  princi 
pie  of  the 
application 
of  heat 
overcomes 
all  dang,  r  of 
explosion. 
The  princi- 
ple by  which 
the  water  Is 
heated  Is 

nfw.  The  large  Double  Brooder  Attachment  reduces  the  ooit  oi  rearing  chiokl  to  the  mintnium.  Patented 
19,  1892.    Send  stamp  for  clioulara  and  price  list.  Address 


entirely 
January 


M.  L,  WISE,  Manager, 

1029  J  STBBBT  SAOBAMBNTO,  OAL. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  so,  da  ynu  use  Dur  PaTsnt 

swwi,.QR0SS  HEAD?5!^^ 


IF  NOT,  WHY  NDT  ? 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street. 


P&B 


ROOFING.——— 

BUILDING  PAPERS.   

FRUIT-DRYING  PAPERS. 
ROOF-WOOD  &  IRON  PAINTS.= 
WATERPROOF  &  PRESERVATIVE. 


Information,  Samples  and  Circulars  cheerfully  furnished  on  application. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

B.  O.  JUDAE,  ARent,  221  South  Broadway,  Los  Aneeles. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  i COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FBANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooata, 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Oraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Cargoes  of  Wheat  furnished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  QRAIN  BAGS,  Af;ricaltnral  Implements,  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  Of  every  description  solicited. 

B.  VAN  BVBBT.  Manager.  A.  M.  BBLT.  Asaiatant  Manaser. 


^itk  t>laiit3, 


10,000  Orange 


AND  ■ 


5,000  Lemon  Trees 

At  from  10  cents  each  np,  according 
to  stock. 

FINB  FOUB-TBAB-OLD  SEBDLINGS,  loc, 
and  BUDS  from  20c  up.   All  varieties. 
 WRITE  

SHELHAMER  BROS.  &  HEWITT, 

PASADENA,  CAL. 


TREES!  TREES! 


IT  HAS  BEEN  DEMO^fSTR*TED  IN  THE  PAST  FEW 
years  by  the  large  number  of  trees  sold  by  me  that 
nursery  stock  grown  on  the  river  bottom  of  Sutter 
countj  Is  far  superior  to  a-y  grown  in  the  State.  I  am 
prepared  to  supply  In  large  or  small  quantities: 

Bartlett  Pears.  Plums  and  Prunes 

On  Myrobolan  Plum  Roots. 

— ALBO— 

Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Apple,  Almond 
Trees.  Etc. 

Special  Rates  on  Large  Orders. 

Send  for  Price  List  for  1893-94.   

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvllle.  Cal. 


OLIVE^REES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES. 

ESTABUSHED  1869. 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Stock  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Flowering  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons,  consist- 
ing of  the  Best  European  Sorts. 
Nurseries  at  Uilibrae.    Greenhouses  and  Offloe  and 

Salesyard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

ASDRBM 

F.  LUDEMANN,  Paciflc  Nursery, 

Baker  &  Ijombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Send  lor  Price  List. 


JAPANESE  NURSERY, 

H.  YOSHIiKB,  Proprietor, 
Corner  16th  and  Wi' low  Stn.,  near  I  he  I6th  St.  Station, 
OAKLAND,  OAL. 

Chrysanthemum  Novelties. 

New  and  Choice  PeiarirODlums.  Carnations,  Roses,  Palms, 
Camellias  and  all  kinds  of  Japanese  Plants  Send  for 
Catalogue. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  sa'ely  shipped  every 
where.  Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  oatalrgue  which  telle 
all  about  this  subject. 

BBASONUK  BROS 
Oneoo,  Fla. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WMtewasl  Yonr  Barns  anfl  Feices! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Klthar  Snooessfally. 

Catalogae  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall, 
WM.  WAINWBIOHT, 

No.  6  Spear  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


"Greenbank"  Powdered  CaustIo 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

Sole  Agmta, 

No.  6  Marlcat  Street,  San  Francieoo,  Oal, 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 

80S  c*3  Q07  IM[£tx*ls.et  Stroot,  Sctzx  Fxtax^oIsoo,  OaI. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 


361-63-65-67-70-89  &  91 
El  Dorado  St.,Stockton,Cal. 


THB    Bi"'T    FTTLvrRIZT-B    TV    THK    WORLD  I 

HORTTOl'LTCRISTS  ANlf  KAKMKRS,  TRY  IT  ■ 


Many  thouMnds  of  tli*i«f 
uiaohfaM  are  being  UMd  to- 
dav  through  )ut  Ofarly  erery 
irrais-frrowuiff  country  of  thm 
unirane. 


91CMO    rOB,   OATALOGUBH    AMD  OIBCOLABS 

UF    AIX    AKTICLEU    HEREIN  HHOWU. 


WHY    IT    18    THE    BB8T   BAKB    IN    T«K  WOKLD. 

It  hft«  our  sled-ruDnar  tooth  to  prsTen*  soraUhlug,  It  baa  do  jar  od  the  thllU  In  dnmplor  Its  tWIta 
work  as  freely  a«  tboee  on  a  carriage.  It.  o«clllatlng  cleaner  keeps  the  hay  from  rolling  •"^O'""'' 
out  Into  the  wheele.  The  oadlUtlng  cleaner  ha.  a  lerer  In  «e«t  Bpring  support  lo  that  the  operator  can 
raU^  the  clpanpr  ^rm'  by  ;.re«lDgoa  'he  lever  with  hii  foot  while  aittlng  ou  the  teal.  The  lake,  all  iu 
all  ia  better  and  will  give  better  aatlsfactioD  than  any  other  rake. 


-J 


THE  MOVEMENT  OF  SAP  IN  TREES. 


,  ^    -  y 
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THE  DEWEY  PtJBLISHINO  00. 
Office,  230  Market  St. 


Dogs  at  the  Bench  Show. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  only  true  friend  any  man  has 
is  his  dog.  No  matter  what  misfortune  may  overwhelm, 
or  how  others  may  shun  or  revile  him,  the  affection  of 
the  dog  shows  no  change,  no  weakening.  Possibly  the 
deg  is  so  constant  because  he  is  never  right  well  acquainted 
with  the  average  man.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  some- 
thing about  a  dog  that  attracts  the  liking  and  attachment 
of  all.  A  good  dog  has  as  many  friends  as  a  baby.  Even 
a  bad  dog — if  there  are  any — generally  finds  a  devoted 
master  and  protector. 

It  was  of  the  dog  that  Byron  wrote: 
"  In  life  the  firmest  friend. 
The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend, 
Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own, 
Who  labors,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone." 

Dogs  have  become  so  important  a  factor  in  our  social 
economy  that  it  is  considered  both  proper  and  profitable 
occasionally  to  make 
a  collection  of  them 
and  have  what  is 
known  as  a  "bench" 
show.  These  shows 
generally  attract  the 
finest-blooded  dogs 
in  the  land,  and  are 
altogether  an  exhib- 
ition of  all  that  is 
valuable  and  inter- 
esting in  the  dog 
line.  Bench  shows 
were  recently  held 
in  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco.  At 
both  the  number  of 
exhibits  was  large, 
and  the  attendance 
of  fanciers,  breeders 
and  the  general 
public  was  very 
heavy.  We  are  able 


TWILIGHT. 


to  present  this  week — through  ihe  courtesy  of  Field 
Sports — illustrations  of  a  number  of  the  best  exhibits. 
They  are  as  follows: 

Bull  Terrier— J.  F.  O.  Oomstock's  Twilight,  by  Hinks 
— Starlight.  Winnings — 1st  Puppy  and  1st  Open  at  Los 
Angeles,  1892  ;  Ist  Puppy  and  1st  Open  at  San  Francisco, 
1892  ;  1st  Open  at  Los  Angeles,  1893  ;  1st  Open  at  San 
Francisco,  1893. 

Collie— E.  A.  Rix's  Fordhook  Paragon  (14,038)  by  Clif- 
ton Chief — Frisk.  Winnings — 1st,  and  special  for  best 
Collie,  San  Francisco,  1893. 

English  Setter — H,  T.  Payne's  Countess  Noble,  Stanford. 
She  won  second  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Field  Trial  Club's 
Derby  last  January.  First  in  the  open  bitch  class  and 
special  for  the  best  English  setter,  any  sex,  at  the  Los 
Angeles  show. 

St.  .fier/iarrf— California  Alton  (22,347)  by  Alton— Cor- 
vette. Winnings — 
1st  San  Francisco, 
1892;  2d  Los  An- 
geles, and  2d  San 
Francisco,  1892. 

St.  Bernard — J. 
G.  Barker's  Califor- 
nia Bernardo  (26  - 
803)  by  Duke  of 
Wellington  —  T  o  - 
mah  Winnings — 
Ist  Los  Angeles  and 
special  for  best  St. 
Bernard,  1st  and 
special  for  best  Cali- 
fornia-bred St.  Ber- 
nard, San  Fran- 
cisco, 1893, 


COUNTESS  NOBLE. 


Palm  Speings 
has  made  the  first 
big  shipment  of 
large  figs. 


CALIFORNIA  ALTON 


PRIZE 


WINNERS  AT  THE 


CALIFORNIA  BERNARDO 

LA  I  E  BENCH  SHOW. 
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Tbe  Week. 

Bain  has  fallen  over  quite  an  area  of  the  upper  half  of 
the  State,  but  thus  tar  it  has  not  exceeded  the  customary 
"  hay  rain  "  of  May,  It  has  not  been  suflBcient  in  amount 
to  do  any  harm,  and,  as  a  rule,  has  been  insuflScient  to  do 
any  good  to  suffering  interests.  It  has  hardly  been 
a  dust-dampener  in  many  parts,  and  could  not  have  pene- 
trated even  to  the  upper  roots  of  plants.  Those  who  have 
builded  upon  hope  of  an  effective  May  rain  will  have  to 
prop  up  their  structures  with  more  hope.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  coming  along  to  a  date  at  which  rain  would  do 
more  harm  to  fruit  than  good  to  grain  and  pastures. 

The  rose  show  of  the  State  Floral  Society  is  opening  in 
the  Mechanics'  pavilion,  in  this  city,  as  we  write  on  Wed- 
nesday. It  has  drawn  exhibitors  from  long  distances,  and 
the  display  for  extent  and  quality  is  exceptionally  fine. 
The  exhibition  will  continue  until  Saturday  night  in  full 
form. 

Local  capitalists  are  making  a  move  to  erect  a  wool- 
scouring  establishment  in  Reno. 

BiGGB,  Butte  county,  wants  a  fruit  cannery,  as  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  fruit  trees  of  all  varieties  near  the 
town. 

Between  600  and  700  men  are  now  employed  in  thin- 
ning beets  at  Ohino.  The  factory  is  being  enlarged  for 
the  coming  crop. 

The  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange  has  sent  forward 
to  Chicago  a  collection  of  the  cereal  products  of  California, 
consisting  of  144  samples.  It  will  be  displayed  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

EivERBiDE  has  so  far  this  season  shipped  East  1700  car- 
loads of  oranges — 500  more  than  was  forwarded  during  the 
entire  season  last  year.  There  are  fully  500  carloads  yet  to 
ship.  Riverside  growers  know  by  experience  that  it  pays 
to  co-operate. 


How  Trees  Grow. 

We  trust  all  fruit-growers  will  read  carefully  the  lecture 
on  tbe  movement  of  sap  in  plants  which  we  print  on 
another  page.    We  never  saw  a  clearer  description  of  the 
phenomena  of  this  phase  of  plant  growth  than  Prof. 
Barnes  has  given.    As  he  says  in  his  introduction,  there 
are  most  serious  misapprehensions  common  among  prac- 
tical men  upon  this  matter.    One  of  the  commonest  is  in 
drawing  certain  conclusions  from  a  fancied  analogy  be- 
tween the  movement  of  sap  in  the  plant  and  the  circula- 
tion of  blood  in  the  animal.    Not  only  does  this  serve  as 
a  basis  for  some  ill-advised  systems  of  pruning  or  possibly 
for  a  denouncement  of  all  pruning,  but  it  is  carried 
beyond  practice  into  a  sort  tif  sentimentality  in  the 
conception  of  plant  life  as  such.    This   is  probably 
ministered  to  by  hazy  knowledge  of  the  border  land  be- 
tween plants  and  animals  and  to  the  frequent  impulse  to 
attribute  similar  life  to  entities  which  follow  different 
lines  backward  to  common  darkness.    However,  the  evo- 
lution theory  may  derive  all  forms  from  primordial  proto- 
plasm or  the  ideal  philosophy  declare  the  non-existence  of 
material  at  all,  except  as  a  creation  of  the  mind  of  man, 
the  ordinary  observer  and  the  practical  horticulturist  will 
do  well  to  refrain  from  arguments  by  analogy  and  give 
some  effort  to  understand  just  what  is  knowa  and  what  is 
still  obscure  as  to  how  the  plant  and  tree  maintain  their 
lives.    To  a  great  extent  this  knowledge  can  be  secured 
from  the  very  clear  exposition  of  which  we   print  this 
week  of  what  is  known  on  this  subject.    It  will  then  be 
found  that  really  there  is  much  still  to  learn  about  tbe  vital 
processes  of  the  plant,  and  this  should  check  the  too  common 
disposition  to  base  theories  which  simply  "hold  to  reason." 
We  are  all  too  apt  to  trust  to  our  imagination  for  facts, 
and  on  such  establishment  found  very  elaborate  theories. 
This  is  common  in  all  lines  of  argriculture  and  should  be 
checked  as  far  as  possible.    Fortunately  it  does  not  always 
affect  the  success  of  practice  because  the  method  of  work 
may  be  good,  though  the  reasoning  which  is  summoned  to 
explain  it  be  defective. 

Perhaps  the  mo^t  important  practical  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  ihe  lecture  v/hich  we  publish  is  that  pruning 
systems  usually  followed  do  not  occasion  serious  losses  to 
the  tree.  It  is  generally  the  sentimentalist  who  holds  to 
the  contrary  and  denounces  as  a  "  tree  butcher  "  the  man 
who  forms  his  tree  into  good  fruit-bearing  and  fruit-hold- 
ing form.  When  it  is  shown  that  the  commercial  tree  is 
almost  unattainable  without  proper  pruning,  and  that  a 
tree  which  is  grand  for  forest  is  an  impracticable  affair  for 
the  orchard,  it  does  not  relieve  the  feelings  of  those  who 
count  sap  as  blood  and  lopped  off  limbs  as  severed  mem- 
bers of  the  animal  body.  Such  sincere  though  ill-advised 
friends  of  the  tree  should  be  assured  that  sa^)  is  not  blood, 
and  that  branches  are  not  arms  or  legs,  nor  do  they  serve 
the  vegetable  being  as  vital  fluid  and  essential  members 
do  the  animal.  Consequently  tender  regard  based 
upon  such  conceptions  is  unnecessary.  Unquestion- 
ably trees  were  given  for  the  benefit  and  advan- 
tage of  mankind  in  many  ways,  and  adoration  or 
admiration  are  well  placed,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  hold 
that  it  is  kindness  to  a  tree  to  neglect  to  shape  and  train 
it.  If  one  desires  to  awake  sentiment  in  the  interest  of 
our  cultivated  classes  of  trees,  let  him  mourn  that  a  plant 
brought  by  man  out  of  its  wild  state  into  advanced  horti- 
cultural value  should  be  consigned  by  its  parent  to  the 
wild  conditions  which  are  not  suited  to  its  advanced  needs. 
Therein  is  the  cruelty,  if  cruelty  there  be.  The  pampered 
offspring  of  the  rich  endure  hardship  when  they  are  sub- 
jected to  conditions  under  which  the  children  of  the  poor 
grow  strong  and  handsome.  But  we  are  now  writing  of  a 
tree  as  though  it  were  an  animal,  and  that  is  what  we  pro- 
tested against.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  know  that 
there  are  any  such  things  as  prosperity  or  hardship  to  a 
plant. 

The  phenomena  discussed  in  the  lecture  to  which  we 
allude  are  of  course  only  a  few  of  the  many  which  consti- 
tute vegetable  physiology,  but  they  are  elementary  and 
should  be  widely  understood.  We  think  our  instructors 
do  well  in  bringing  the  results  of  their  studies  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  practical  workers.  The  experiment  station 
establishments  are  proving  most  valuable  and  effective 
public  instructors.  They  are  bringing  the  learning  of  the 
laboratories  to  the  firesides.  The  result  must  be  a  great 
advance  in  correct  popular  conceptions  of  natural  methods 
and  processes  and  this  will  minister  to  wider  industrial 
success  and  to  the  elevation  of  manhood. 


The  prize  oranges  are  reported  from  Riverside.  An  18- 
year-old  seedling  of  Mr.  George  H.  Rogers  produced  two 
oranges  weighing  together  five  pounds.  One  was  21J 
inches  in  circumference,  the  other  21.  Eight  oranges 
from  this  tree  filled  an  ordinary  orange  box,  four  on  a 
Bide — so  the  newspapers  say.  It  is  now  in  order  for  some 
southern  California  journalistic  mathematician  to  make  a 


little  calculation,  something  like  this  :  "  If  a  tree  18  years 
of  age  produces  oranges  21  inches  in  circumference,  when 
the  tree  is  90  years  of  age  it  will  grow  oranges  105  inches, 
or  8i  feet,  in  circumference,  or  nearly  3  feet  in  diameter. 
If  the  orchard  has  5000  trees  and  each  tree  grows  600  or- 
anges, there  will  be  2,500,000  oranges,  or  enough,  placed 
side  by  side,  to  cover  the  entire  surface  of  Riverside 
county,  leaving  no  room  for  inhabitants,  or  fruit  Mun- 
chausens.  The  oranges  placed  in  a  row  would  reach  from 
Riverside  to  the  north  pole,  affording  a  secure  roadway  to 
the  hitherto  unreached  hyperborean  phantom,  or  fill  100 
trains  of  100  cars  each.  Mr.  Rogers'  profits  at  $1  a  box- 
each  orange  filling  four  boxes— would  be  $10,000,000  from 
this  orchard  alone."  Perhaps  Mr.  Rogers'  tree  would  better 
be  cut  down  at  once. 


Press  dispatches  give  an  account  of  an  interview  be- 
tween Repiesentative  Caminetti  of  California,  and  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Morton,  in  which  the  former  preferred 
a  request  that  the  department  send  to  California  an  ento- 
mologist to  look  into  various  scales  and  other  fruit  pests. 
The  secretary  is  reported  to  have  been  much  surprised 
that  California  horticulturists  would  expect  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  the  expenses  of  such  an  expedition  The  atti- 
tude of  the  secretary,  if  correctly  stated,  will  occasion  some 
surprise  among  California  horticulturists.  If  it  is  not  a 
part  of  the  functions  of  the  agricultural  departments  to  in- 
vestigate the  habits  of  fruit  insects,  and  methods  to  de- 
stroy them  or  prevent  their  ravages,  it  may  appropriately 
be  inquired  what  the  horticultural  department  is  for? 
Probably  the  secretary  has  been  misquoted. 

Two-thibds  of  an  average  crop  now  seems  to  be 
a  fair  estimate  for  the  California  wheat  output  for  1893, 
even  assuming  that  conditions  from  this  time  forward  will 
be  favorable.  A  month  or  more  since  every  assurance  was 
given  that  the  total  yield  would  be  somewhere  near  aver- 
age, despite  early  losses  in  northern  California  from  floods 
and  abundant  rains,  But  since  then  drought  and  hot 
winds  have  wrought  much  damage  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
section  of  the  State  that  has  not  suffered.  The  only  en- 
couraging feature  for  the  wheat  farmer  in  California  is  the 
improved  market  situation.  The  shortage  East  will  be 
heavy  and  more  or  less  authentic  reports  tell  of  material 
damage  in  Europe  from  drouth.  California  is  in  good 
company,  anyway.  Let  us  extract  what  comfort  we  can 
from  the  contemplation  of  that  fact. 


Reports  of  the  condition  of  the  California  exhibit  at 
the  World's  Fair  are  somewhat  disappointing.  The  Stale 
building  is  not  yet  completed  and  a  large  part  of  the  ex- 
hibit is  as  yet  unpacked.  Complaints  by  visitors  and  intend- 
ing exhibitors  are  numerous  and  caustic,  and  correspond- 
ents are  sending  to  home  papers  severe  comments  on  the 
unfinished  appearance  of  things.  Southern  California, 
however,  has  been  forehanded,  and  the  exhibits  of  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  make  a  very  fine  showing.  It  is 
said  that  the  Florida  oranges  sutler  greatly  by  contrast 
with  the  big  navels  of  the  Golden  State.  The  exhibit  in 
the  horticultural  building  is  said  to  surpass  that  of  any 
other  State.  A  few  weeks  time  will  doubtless  remedy  all 
defects.  So  far  California  has  simply  shared  tbe  general 
incompleteness  of  the  Fair. 

CoL.  C.  J.  Murphy,  representative  in  Europe  of  our 
Department  of  Agriculture,  says:  "  Considering  the  cheap- 
ness of  ocean  transportation  and  the  extraordinary  ex- 
cellence of  our  fruits,  such  as  California  and  Florida 
oranges,  prunes,  figs  and  raisins,  than  which  no  better  are 
raised  anywhere  in  the  world  than  in  California,  I  am 
satisfied  we  can  secure  a  good  market  for  these  products, 
even  in  the  face  of  the  competition  of  the  Mediterranean 
countries."  Col.  Murphy  thinks  also  that  Europe  offers  a 
market  for  our  moderate-grade  wines.  It  seems  a  little 
like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,  this  competing  with 
European  products  in  their  own  markets;  but  experiments 
have  already  fairly  demonstrated  that  Col.  Murphy  is 
right.    Cheap  transportation  is  the  great  desideratum. 


Ik  a  recent  letter.  Bill  Nye,  the  humorist,  burlesques  a 
custom  of  some  California  papers  which  cite  sporadic  in- 
stances of  profits  realized  from  a  few  acres  of  fruit,  and 
calculate  that,  "  at  this  rate  the  profit  on  1(jO  acres  would 
be  "  some  immense  sum.  Mr.  Nye  is  not  alone  in  his  ob- 
servation of  this  tendency  toward  exaggeration.  It  has 
become  altogether  too  common  a  practice,  and  is  certain 
to  work  injury  in  the  long  run.  It  leads  to  expectations 
which  can  never  be  realized.  It  places  a  fictitious  value 
upon  lands  adapted  to  orchard-planting.  Statements  of 
actual  average  results  are  safer,  nearer  truthful,  and  alto- 
gether fair.  They  are,  besides,  sufficiently  creditable  to 
the  resources  and  capabilities  of  California  soil  and  cli- 
mate. 

Citing  the  instance  of  a  conscientious  packing  concern 
at  North  Pomona  whose  orange  consignments  invariably 
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bring  a  top  price  in  the  market,  tlie  Biverside  Press  comes 
to  the  obvious  conclusion  that  honest  and  careful  packing 
pays.  People  are  beginning  to  learn  that  all  sorts  of 
rough  and  imperfect  fruit  cannot  be  put  upon  the  market 
and  bring  fancy  prices  simply  because  it  is  branded  River- 
side. When  the  output  is  very  large,  and  much  inferior 
fruit  is  on  the  market,  the  buyer  quickly  decides  to  seek 
better  qualities,  and  he  is  always  willing  to  pay  an  advanced 
price. 

Repobts  from  8onoma  county  and  from  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  are  to  the  efiect  that  prunes  are  dropping  heavily, 
and  the  early  expectation  of  an  enormous  crop  must  be 
revised.  The  opinion  in  Santa  Clara  now  is,  that  the  yield 
will  only  be  fair,  probably  not  much  heavier  than  last 
year;  and  the  outlook  in  Sonoma  and  other  places  appears 
to  be  about  the  same.  The  task  before  the  Santa  Clara 
Fruit  Exchange  will  doubtless  be  materially  lightened  by 
the  changed  conditions.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  find  a 
market  for  an  unprecedented  yield.  Doubtless,  prices  will 
be  better.  The  diminished  prospect,  therefore,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  unmixed  evil. 

Thb  Viticultural  Commissioners  are  doing  a  good  thing 
in  preparing  accurate  information  for  free  distribution  at 
Chicago.  There  is  in  progress  an  illustrated  pamphlet  on 
the  viticultural  interests  of  California,  giving  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  wine  industry, 
together  with  well-arranged  tabulations  of  statistics.  One 
hundred  thousand  copies  will  be  printed  for  distribution 
at  the  World's  Fair.  There  is  also  being  prepared  a 
statistical  account  of  the  wine  production  and  trade  which 
should  be  made  of  value  to  local  interests. 

Fruit  in  the  East  is  sold  in  baskets  ;  in  California, 
boxes.  When  a  San  Franciscian  buys  a  quantity  of 
oranges  he  must  carry  it  home  in  a  paper  sack,  which  is 
unhandy  ;  or,  if  a  box,  hire  an  express  wagon,  which  is 
expensive.  Californians  know  just  a  little  more  than  any 
other  people  about  advanced  methods  of  fruit-production, 
but  the  packers  certainly  have  several  things  to  learn  of 
modern  devices  for  fruit  marketing.  Small  packages 
would  undoubtedly  prove  attractive  and  convenient  for  the 
retail  trade.    The  basket  must  come. 

Rbpkesentative  Caminetti  has  obtained  an  order 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  detailing  an  inspector 
to  select  from  the  sites  offered  that  which  would  be  most 
suitable  for  the  establishment  of  a  sugar  experimental 
station  in  Cdlifornia,  It  will  probably  be  located  upon 
reclaimed  swamp  land  somewhere  in  the  delta  of  the  San 
Joaquin  or  Sacramento  rivers. 

Heavy  floods  are  to  be  expected  next  month  along 
the  livers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Snowfall  in  the 
mountains  has  been  deeper  than  for  years,  and,  when  the 
melting  season  begins,  the  streams  are  sure  to  be  tremen- 
dously swollen.  Farmers  along  the  lowlands  are  already 
making  preparations  for  a  great  freshet.  June  is  the 
month  of  danger. 

Dealers  at  S&n  Jose  are  off"ering  4J  cents  for  black 
cherries,  but  the  opinion  of  the  San  Jose  Grange  is,  that 
they  will  bring  from  5  to  8  cents.  Probably  they  will. 
The  Santa  Clara  fruit-growers  seem  to  have  the  faculty  of 
sizing  up  the  fruit  situation  in  other  lines  about  right,  and 
the  presumption  is  that  they  will  make  no  mistake  in 
cherries. 

The  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange  has  prepared  plans 
and  advertised  for  specifications  of  a  warehouse,  to  be  con- 
structed near  the  narrow  gauge  railway  in  San  Jose.  It 
will  be  two  stories,  brick  and  fireproof.  The  exchange 
believes  that  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well;  hence  the  warehouse  equipment  will  be  complete. 

In  its  issue  of  May  1st,  the  Fruit  Growers'  Journal, 
Oobden,  Illinois,  presents  a  review  of  the  condition  of 
fruit  crops  in  the  Western  and  Southern  States.  Reports 
are  almost  uniformly  of  storms  and  late  frosts.  Some 
places  escaped  injury,  but,  in  the  great  majority,  a  tale  of 
damage  and  havoc  is  told. 

The  first  apricots  of  the  season  were  shipped  Tuesday 
from  Winters  by  F.  N.  Wertner.  They  were  destined  for 
Chicago.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  quality  of  apricot 
this  year  will  doubtless  be  first-class.  What  has  been  lost 
in  quantity  will  be  measurably  be  made  up  in  size,  appear- 
ance and  flavor. 

The  350-foot  ocean  wharf  at  Shelter  cove  went  all  to 
pieces  the  other  day  while  the  steamer  Emily  was  landing 
her  freight  upon  it.  The  wharf  was  the  property  of  H. 
Dutard  of  this  city. 

Napa  voted  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $27,000  for  the 
building  of  Third-street  bridge.  The  structure  cos* 
$25,825.62  and  is  a  useful  ornament  to  the  city. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Of  chief  interest  among  the  events  of  the  week  is  the 
aflirmation  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Geary  act,  relating  to  Chinese  resident  in  this  country. 
By  this  decision  it  is  held  that  it  is  perfectly  competent 
for  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government  to  compel  the 
registration  of  any  class  of  aliens  and  to  prescribe  the 
penalty  of  deportation  for  the  refusal  or  neglect  to  comply 
with  the  law.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  act  was 
passed  by  Congress  a  year  ago  and  that  one  year  was 
given  for  the  Chinese  to  comply  with  it.  All  who  have 
not  complied  with  it  (and  they  number  nineteen-twen- 
tieths  of  all  the  Chinese  in  the  country)  are  now  liable 
under  the  law  to  arrest  and  deportation. 

On  the  basis  of  this  decision,  it  has  been  hastily  as- 
sumed by  an ti- Chinese  enthusiasts  that  within  a  few 
weeks  all  the  Chinamen  in  California  will  be  bundled 
back  to  their  own  country,  but  this  is  the  wildest  sort  of 
folly.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  thing  physically  impossible.  The 
Chinese  failed  to  comply  with  the  law  under  the  theory 
that  it  was  not  constitutional.  Now  that  it  is  demonstrated 
to  be  constitutional,  they  will  no  doubt  comply  with  it. 
Congress  will,  of  course,  extend  the  time  for  registration. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  80,000  Chinamen  subject 
to  arrest  and  deportation  under  the  law,  but  it  provided 
that  in  each  case  the  delinquent  must  be  brought  before 
a  United  States  Court,  that  his  delinquency  must  be 
proved  and  that  judgment  of  deportation  must  be  ren- 
dered against  him  personally.  If  our  courts  were  to  de- 
vote their  whole  time  to  cases  of  this  kind  they  could  not 
dispatch  one  thousand  per  month.  Furthermore,  it  is 
estimated  that  to  send  80,000  persons  to  China  would  cost 
at  least  six  millions  of  dollars,  whereas  there  is  available 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  Geary  law  less  than  sixteen 
thousand  dollars.  Clearly  the  job  is  out  of  proportion  to 
the  means.  Nothing  can  be  done  until  Congress  meets, 
and  then  no  doubt  time  will  be  provided  to  enable  the 
Chinese  to  comply  with  the  law.  Of  course  there  will  be 
a  howl  against  President  Cleveland  for  not  enforcing  the 
law,  but  just  bow  he  is  to  enforce  the  law  under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  fail  to  see.  It  would  be  as  easy,  practically, 
for  the  President  to  transport  Mt.  Shasta  to  China  within 
the  next  four  months  as  it  would  be  to  send  back  eighty 
thousand  Chinese  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  and 
with  only  a  fund  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars  to  work  with. 

There  is  the  usual  talk  among  naval  and  military  men 
about  war  with  China,  about  the  expulsion  of  American 
missionaries  and  the  massacre  of  American  merchants, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  but  there  will  be  no  war,  no 
expulsion  and  no  massacre;  and  there  will  be  no  deporta- 
tion from  this  country.  In  fact,  the  purpose  of  the  Geary 
law  was  not  to  send  away  the  Chinese  now  here,  but  to 
provide  a  means  for  detecting  or  identifying  Chinese  un- 
lawfully present  in  this  country.  A.  little  patience  will 
accomplish  all  this. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Republican  League  at 
Louisville  last  week  was  not,  as  it  was  expected  to  be,  a 
representative  gathering.  None  of  the  great  light  of  the 
party  who  had  been  announced  apaong  the  list  of  speakers 
were  present.  In  fact,  there  was  in  the  meeting  nothing 
notable  in  any  way  and  no  expression  of  opinion  of  policy 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  will  accept  as  authori- 
tative. The  future  policy  of  the  party  remains  to  be 
fixedjustasit  did  before  the  Louisville  meeting.  The 
chief  trouble  is  that  there  is  nobody  to  take  Mr.  Blaine's 
place  as  the  general-in-chief.  Those  men  who  might  do 
it  take  care  to  keep  in  the  background,  and  those  who 
seek  the  place  are  not  big  enough  for  it.  It  now  looks  as 
if  the  party  would  wait  for  time  and  events  to  fix  its  policy, 
just  as  the  Democratic  party  did  during  all  the  years  that 
it  was  out  of  power.  This  is  not  good  tactics,  but  it  seems 
the  only  possible  course,  unless,  indeed,  some  Moses  shall 
rise  up  big  enough  and  strong  enough  to  command  the 
undivided  and  devoted  party  following. 

The  resignation  of  Minister  Stephens  has  been  accepted, 
and  Commissioner  Blount  has  been  appointed  Minister  to 
Hawaii  to  succeed  him.  The  appointment  of  Blount  to  a 
definite  oflScial  status  is  very  satisfactory,  since  there  was 
something  a  little  rasping  in  his  position  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  President  alone.  Mr.  Cleveland  did  what  seems 
to  us  a  very  improper  thing  in  authorizing  a  man  who  had 
no  official  status  (being  merely  his  own  personal  repre- 
sentative) as  the  superior  in  authority  of  a  regularly  com- 
missioned national  minister.  That  sort  of  thing  woujd 
perhaps  be  all  right  in  Russia  and  perhaps  not  very  much 
complained  of  in  Germany,  but  in  the  United  States  we 
don't  like  it.  Matters  of  international  importance  like 
the  question  of  Hawaiian  annexation  ought  to  be  deter- 
mined not  by  the  President  alone,  but  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  as  well.  "  A  strong  man "  in  the 
presidential  chair  is  certainly  very  much  to  be  desired,  bnt 
a  President  ia  never  bo  strong  as  when  he  remembers  the 


source  of  his  power  and  does  not  seek  to  act  arbitrarily  in 
disregard  of  other  branches  of  the  Government.  In  deal-  - 
ing  with  this  Hawaiian  matter,  Mr.  Cleveland  has  acted 
as  if  he  were  the  only  interested  party  in  the  whole 
United  States,  and  as  if  the  whole  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment reposed  in  his  person;  and,  in  so  doing,  he  has 
surprised  and  grieved  very  many  who  admire  him  per- 
sonally, and  who  would  like  to  approve  of  his  official 
course. 

The  Executive  order  informing  office-seekers  that  the 
White  House  would  no  longer  be  open  to  them  and  that  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  go  home  and  mind  their  busi- 
ness has  had  the  effect  of  thinning  out  the  floating  popula- 
tion of  Washington,  and  giving  the  President  Jand  the 
heads  of  Departments  a  little  more  time  for  attention  to 
public  duties.  But  it  has  mightily  angered  many  members 
of  Congress,  One  foolish  young  man  representing  Utah  was 
so  completely  disheartened  that  he  resigned  his  seat,  but 
before  the  letter  had  time  to  reach  the  Governor  he 
thought  better  of  it  and  recalled  it  by  telegraph.  This 
incident  shows  the  false  estimate  this  man  and  many 
others  place  upon  the  duties  of  a  member  of  Congress. 
The  Utah  man  felt  that  if  he  could  not  have  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Government  places  in  Utah  there  was  no  use  of 
being  a  member  of  Congress.  There  are  scores  of  others 
holding  the  same  view.  Just  what  temper  these  mal- 
contents will  be  in  when  Congress  meets  in  September  it 
is  impossible  to  foretell,  but  it  looks  very  much  as  if  Mr. 
Cleveland  would  find  a  hotbed  of  personal  opposition 
among  those  whose  hopes  in  the  matter  of  patronage  he 
has  disappointed.  Nevertheless,  in  this  matter  Mr.  Cleve- 
land has  done  perfectly  right.  The  scramble  for  offices 
which  succeeded  his  inauguration  was  such  that  neither 
he  nor  his  chief  subordinates  had  time  for  any  serious 
attention  to  the  real  business  of  the  Government.  It  was 
high  time  to  remind  the  politicians  of  the  country  that  the 
President  has  something  more  to  do  than  to  distribute 
patronage  and  that  the  chief  consideration  in  filling  the 
offices  is  to  have  the  work  well  done  rather  than  to  reward 
political  activity.  If  Mr.  Cleveland  will  stand  firmly  by 
his  order,  he  will  have  done  the  country  a  great  service. 

The  pressure  in  the  matter  of  Sunday  closing  of  the 
World's  Fair  has  become  so  great  that  the  directors  have 
determined  to  return  to  the  government  its  gift  of  $2,500,- 
000  bestowed  upon  the  condition  that  the  gates  should  be 
closed  on  Sunday.  From  this  time  on,  Sunday  will  be  an 
open  day;  the  gates  and  the  doors  of  all  the  buildings  will 
awing  wide,  but  the  machinery  will  be  stopped.  The  few- 
est number  of  persons  possible  will  be  retained  on  duty, 
and  the  two  big  halls  within  the  grounds  will  be  open  for 
religious  and  choral  services.  Every  concession  that  it  ia 
possible  to  make  to  religious  sentiment  and  still  keep  the 
gates  open,  will  be  made;  and  it  is  hoped  that  no  con- 
science will  be  offended  by  the  course  to  be  pursued.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  government  will  receive  the  money 
which  it  is  proposed  to  return.  Singularly  enough,  the 
clause  against  Sunday  opening  was  proposed  by  that  emi- 
nent moralist,  Governor  Hill  of  New  York,  and  was  op- 
posed by  men  like  Dolph  of  Oregon,  and  others  who  are 
well  known  religionists.  When  the  proposition  to  return 
the  money  is  made,  if,  in  fact,  it  shall  ever  be  made,  the 
whole  business  will  probably  end  in  a  hearty  laugh.  It  is 
infinitely  better,  in  fact,  that  the  fair  should  be  open  on 
Sunday,  since  multitudes  of  people  would,  in  case  the 
gates  were  closed,  find  worse  entertainment  in  other  places. 
There  is  a  common  sense  about  this  matter  which 
recommends  itself  to  everybody,  except  a  few  extremists, 
and  they  are  of  a  sort  that  can  never  be  satisfied  under  any 
circumstances. 

Thus  far  the  fair  has  been  a  failure  financially.  The 
daily  receipts  have  been  far  short  of  the  daily  expenses, 
but  this  ia  explained  by  the  fact  that  people  are  waiting 
until  all  shall  be  in  good  working  order,  and  that  will  take 
at  least  another  month.  As  yet  there  is  not  a  single  com- 
pleted State  exhibit,  and  none  of  the  great  buildings  are 
in  the  shape  they  will  be  in,  say  by  the  15th  of  June. 
This  is  a  case  where  the  "  early  bird  "  will  get  left,  and 
where  the  best  of  the  show  will  be  for  those  who  go  later 
in  the  season. 


Pruning  to  Thin. 

To  the  Editor:— Aye,  that's  the  thing  to  do,  prune 
not  only  to  thin  the  crowded  branches,  bat  also  to 
thin  the  fruit.  By  a  judicious  system  of  pruning,  much  of 
the  labor  of  thinning  the  fruit  can  be  saved,  besides  saving 
to  the  tree  and  fruit  left,  the  nourishment  expended  in  what 
is  thrown  away.  With  a  pair  of  light  shears  I  think  I  could 
prune,  so  as  to  save  the  labor  of  two  or  three  men  in  thin- 
ning the  fruit;  besides  inducing  the  growth  of  the  fruit  near 
the  body  of  the  tree,  thus  giving  it  the  benefit  of  its  food 
at  short  range,  and  not  obliging  the  sap  to  go  through  a 
long  limb,  to  become  heated  and  soured.  If  all  long,  ram- 
pant, pendent  limbs  be  cut  back,  shortened  in,  as  they 
should  be,  there  will  be  no  heavy  weight  of  fruit  at  their 
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extremities  weighing  and  splitting  them  down,  and  no  prop- 
ing  up  will  be  required.  "  Prevention,"  in  fruit  culture,  as 
in  everything  else,  "is  better  than  cure." 

Thin  out  the  crowded  limbs  and  fruit,  brothers,  but  don't 
try  to  raise  any  crops  but  fruit  on  the  same  ground,  after 
the  trees  get  to  bearing.  J.  S.  Tibbits. 

Plymouth,  Mich. 

Pork  Production  for  Profit. 

[Circular  Issued  by  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  Loe  ADgeles,  Cal.l 
The  profitable  porker,  the  hog  of  the  times,  is  one  that 
goes  at  the  fastest  possible  gait  from  birth  to  the  block, 
and  reaches  that  goal  in  from  six  to  nine  months,  weigh- 
ing from  200  to  350  pounds,  according  to  age,  type  and 
feed.  He  must  possess  a  quiet  disposition,  early  maturity 
and  a  neat,  smooth  body  ot  moderate  height.  He  may  be 
one  of  several  of  the  improved  breeds,  a  thoroughbred  or 
high  grade,  or,  if  simply  for  pork,  cross-bred.  His  parents 
must  be  of  good  type.  The  boar  should  be  thoroughbred, 
neat,  compact  and  of  fine  external  form.  He  may  be 
lighter  bone  than  the  sow,  but  his  muscular  devel- 
opment must  be  of  the  best  The  sow  must  have 
length,  breadth  and  depth  of  body,  well  rounded  ribs,  a 
rangy,  roomy,  open  build,  ten  or  twelve  well-developed 
teats,  of  inherited  fertility,  a  greedy  feeder  and  of  dis- 
tinctive maternal  type.  Both  sow  and  boar  must  have 
strong  vitality  and  assimilating  power,  and  vigorous  con- 
stitutions. They  should  have  been  as  fully  fed,  tor  rapid 
development  and  to  fix  the  feeding  habit,  upon  food  rich 
in  muscle  and  bone-forming  elements,  as  vigor  and  health 
permitted.  They  should  have  alfalfa  pasture,  barley, 
bran  and  oil  meal  and  little  or  no  corn.  At  eight  months 
of  age  the  boar  would  then  be  ready  for  limited  service, 
and  the  sow  to  be  bred  for  her  first  litter.  But  one  service 
should  be  permitted,  the  sow  going  to  the  boar's  den.  On 
reaching  the  breeding  age,  the  boar  must  have  his  own 
quarters,  removed  from  the  presence  of  other  hogs.  He 
xhould  have  a  good  dry  sleeping  place,  a  pen  of  sufficient 
size  for  necessary  exercise,  and,  if  possible,  a  small  pas- 
ture. His  food  must  be  nutritious  and  of  sufficient  variety 
— not  heating  and  fat  producing.  He  and  all  the  hogi 
should  have  abundance  of  good,  clear  water  for  drinking 
at  all  times.  He  must  be  kept  vigorous  and  thrifty,  but 
not  80  fat  as  to  make  him  slow,  clumsy,  or  unsure.  If 
properly  cared  for,  he  will  be  at  his  best  at  from  IS  months 
10  five  years. 

The  sow  should  be  bred  so  as  to  bring  her  litter  from  the 
10th  to  the  20th  of  April,  avoiding  the  more  generally 
rainy  weather  of  winter,  and  early  enough  to  enable  the 
fattening  of  the  pig  during  the  early  fall.  When  bred  she 
should  not  be  too  fat,  but  thrifty  and  vigorous.  After  tak- 
ing the  boar  she  will  take  on  flesh  rapidly,  and  should  go 
to  the  pigging  pen  in  good  flesh,  but  not  overburdened 
with  fat.  The  mature  sow  will  carry  her  pigs  about  112 
days,  and  the  young  one  near  106.  The  mature  sow,  aa  a 
breeder,  is  more  desirable  than  the  young  one,  and  a  pro- 
tective, successful  mother  should  be  kept  so  long  as  she 
remains  so.  Seven  or  eight  pigs  successfully  raised  are 
generally  better  than  more,  and  from  a  mature  sow,  usu- 
ally weigh,  at  six  or  seven  months,  near  50  pounds  more 
than  the  first  litter  on  the  same  treatment,  and  will  have 
more  style  and  vigor.  As  farrowing  time  approaches,  the 
diet  should  be  of  loosening  character,  six  or  seven  parts 
bran,  and  one  of  oil  meal  by  weight,  in  warm  slop  will  do, 
but  potatoes,  squashes,  or  any  sufficient  food  will  help 
them  out.  It  would  be  still  better  if  she  could  have  the 
run  of  a  full-sown  barley  pasture,  after  which  farrowing 
will  help  bridge  over  to  grass  and  clover.  Ten  days  after 
farrowing  she  should  go  to  her  pigging  pen,  which  should 
be  warm,  dry  and  ventilated.  Her  bedding  should  be 
given  her  to  work  over  and  make  fine,  the  supply  not  too 
generous.  The  nest  ought  to  be  shallow,  and  next  to  the 
wall,  eight  or  ten  inches  away,  and  the  same  height  above 
the  floor  should  be  a  rail  to  prevent  the  pigs  from  being 
overlaid  or  crushed  against  the  walls.  She  ought  not 
to  be  disturbed  too  much  during  farrowing,  but 
left  as  quiet  as  possible.  For  twenty-four  hours  after- 
wards, little  if  anything  but  water  should  be  given 
her,  and  for  several  days  the  food  should  be  light,  cooling 
and  sloppy.  During  her  sucking  period  her  food  must  be 
generous  and  rich  in  milk-producing  elements.  Intelli- 
gence, care,  watctifulness,  close  observation  and  judgment 
are  required,  and  regularity  in  time,  quality  and  quantity 
of  food  must  be  observed.  Her  food  may  consist  of  bran 
4  parts,  corn  or  rolled  barley  3  p&rU,  oil  meal  1  part;  or 
bran  2  parts,  corn  2  parts,  oil  meal  1  pari;  or  middlings 
3  parts,  bran  2  paru,  corn  2  parts,  oil  meal  1  part,  all  by 
weight,  the  corn  and  barley  ground,  and  all  led  as  a  warm 
slop,  thin  enough  to  pour  well.  The  food  should  be 
always  sweet.  At  two  weeks  of  age  the  pigs  should  begin 
to  have  exercise  and  the  sow  access  to  alfalfa.  The  pigs 
should  be  taught  to  eat  as  soon  as  possible,  and  by 
four  weeks  of  age  should  be  eating  regularly.  By 
the  second  week  apart  from  their  mother  they  should 
have  warm  sweet  milk  in  a  shallow  trough  and  whole 
soaked  with  corn  and  alfalfa.  When  they  have  fairly 
learned  to  eat  omit  the  corn  and  give  them  milk,  bran 
and  ground  oats,  which,  with  alfalfa,  will  furnish  them  the 
best  food  for  five  or  six  months,  or  until  fattening  time 
comes,  when  corn  must  be  the  main  reliance.  If  without 
milk,  feed  in  warm — not  hot — slop  bran  and  ground  oat«, 
six  or  seven  parts,  and  oil  meat  one  part,  by  weight,  using 
all  the  kitchen  slop  and  buttermilk  available. 

About  ten  weeks  old  the  pigs  may  be  weaned,  being 
gradually  taken  from  the  sow.  Two  or  more  weeks  before 
weaning  the  castrating  should  be  done.  Feed  now  five 
times  a  day,  reducing  the  feeds  gradually  with  their 
growth  to  three.  Good  feeding  consista  in  giving  them 
every  particle  thev  will  eat,  without  leaving  any  or  losing 
their  appetite  The  troughs  must  be  kept  clean.  Do  not 
overfeed.  They  must  not  be  clogged  or  surfeited,  but 
should  come  to  their  feeds  with  zest  and  a  keen,  sharp  ap- 
petite. 

The  essentials  of  success  and  profit  are  now  alfalfa,  the 
most  economical  and  healthy  food,  the  food  of  nature. 


supplemented  with  the  grain  ration  to  aid  in 
the  greatest  possible  muscle  and  bone  growth. 
When  fatttning  time  comes  at  four,  five  or  six 
months  they  should  go  on  to  corn  gradually,  and  with  it 
have  generous  feeds  of  pumpkins,  the  seeds  partly  re- 
moved. In  the  absence  of  pumpkins  a  bran  slop  should 
be  given  to  meet  the  demands  for  a  bulky  food.  Barley 
and  oil  meal  now  being  omitted,  they  will  now  come  to  a 
fat- producing  corn  with  a  wonderful  power  of  assimilation, 
and  will  fill  up  and  round  out  in  a  surprisingly  short  time. 
Now  and  all  times  free  access  should  be  given  to  salt, 
ashes  and  charcoal  or  soft  coal.  Corn  feeding  should  begin 
with  corn  in  the  roasting  ear,  and  feed  stalk  and  all  so 
long  as  the  stalk  is  readily  eaten. 

In  giving  the  above  rations  it  has  been  the  aim  to  select 
those  readily  obtainable  and  the  cheapest  for  feeders;  and 
while  all  rations  are  not  scientific,  they  will  be  found 
eminently  successful  on  trial  and  practically  ap- 
proaching a  perfect  ration.  'By  the  general  fol- 
lowing of  the  directions  briefly  oatlined  in  the  feeding 
of  grass,  alfalfa,  barley,  bran  and  succulent  foods,  the  or- 
dinary diseases  of  the  hog  will,  in  time,  become  a  thing  of 
of  the  past.  Exclusive  corn-feeding,  either  to  the  sow, 
boar  or  growing  pigs,  is  neither  economical,  scientific  or 
safe.  On  the  other  hand  they  apparently  (because  they 
have  to  be  purchased)  are  in  the  truth  most  profitable, 
and' in  combination  with  cheap  grass,  alfalfa  and  corn  are 
most  essential  to  pork  production  for  profit. 

W.  M.  WiLBON. 


Syrup  from  Raisin  Grapes. 

Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  pomologist  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  recently  wrote  to  John  S.  Dore,  of  Fresno, 
as  follows  : 

"  The  overproduction  of  raisins  has  indeed  become  a 
serious  matter,  especially  to  the  growers,  and  we  fully 
sympathize  with  you  and  are  anxious  to  assist  in  an  effort 
to  alleviate  the  situation.  Three  years  ago,  in  my  annual 
report.  1  suggested  the  manufacture  of  grape  syrup  with  a 
view  to  this  end.  Other  than  this  I  know  of  no  published 
matter  on  the  subject,  except  now  and  then  a  little  note  in 
one  of  the  papers. 

"The  making  of  grape  syrup  has  been  conducted  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  was  a  staple  article  in  early  Jewish 
times.  1  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  become  equally 
popular  now  in  this  country.  I  have  tasted  samples  made 
m  your  State  that  are  indeed  excellent,  but  I  think  they 
could  be  improved  upon  by  evaporating  by  steam  heat  or 
some  of  the  best  improved  syrup  evaporators.  The  lighter 
colored  the  syrup  can  be  made  the  better  price  it  will 
bring. 

"  1  have  tested  it  on  the  table,  used  as  maple  syrup  is 
used,  and  think  it  fully  equal,  although  quiie  different  [in 
flavor.  I  have  talked  with  some  of  the  leading  fancy 
grocers  in  this  city,  and  they  all  say  it  could  be  easily  in- 
troduced. My  idea  is  to  have  a  barrel  sent  to  a  very  (ew 
of  the  best  grocers  in  the  large  cities  and  have  bottles  hold- 
ing a  pint  filled,  and  on  the  outside  an  attractive  label 
stating  just  what  it  is,  where  it  is  made,  and  from  what 
variety  of  grape,  where  this  is  practicable,  and  present  a 
bottle  to  each  of  his  best  customers,  as  far  as  possible. 
The  labels  should  also  state  what  the  syrup  would  cost  per 
gallon,  and  then  this  should  be  backed  up  with  a  carload 
ready  to  be  ordered  and  put  on  sale. 

"  All  this  would  take  some  capital  and  some  nerve,  but 
you  Californians  have  both,  and  if  some  such  plan  as  this 
does  not  eventually  prove  i  grand  success  then  1  am 
mistaken.    You  could  use  all  of  the  surplus  grape  crop. 

"  We  find  at  our  house  that  it  makes  delicious  cakes  or 
cookies,  and  I  think  it  can  be  produced  and  sold  at  a 
price  that  will  warrant  its  use  in  this  way.  I  think  there 
might  even  be  a  chance  for  its  exportation  to  Mexico,  and 
possibly  to  Australia,  unless  the  grape-growers  there  catch 
on  to  the  same  idea. 

"  This  is  perhaps  not  such  a  letter  as  will  do  you  much 
good,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  specific  information  in  a 
public  form,  I  merely  wish  to  encourage  you  and  to  urge 
the  practical  application  of  some  such  ideas  as  1  have  just 
given." 

Crops  in  Central  California. 

Crop  Bulletin  No.  7,  for  central  California.  Fresno, 
Cal.,  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  May  n;,  1893  : 

Fresno — The  "cut  worm"  has  done  little  damage  about 
Fresno,  but  the  "Sphinx  moth,"  which  produces  the  "to- 
bacco or  tomato  "  worm  has  been  flying  for  several  days  in 
great  numbers  and  many  worms  have  hatched  and  are 
doing  much  damage.  Grain  in  many  places  is  badly  fired, 
but  unless  strong,  hot  winds  come  within  the  next  week  the 
crop  will  be  nearly  up  to  the  average.  The  cool  weather 
has  been  very  favorable,  altboug:h  the  mean  temperature  is 
2  degrees  above  the  normal.  Haying  is  in  progress  and  is 
yielding  largely.  Cherries  are  coming  in  and  are  of  fine 
quality. 

Selma — The  Paris-green  treatment  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  effective  on  the  "  cut  worm  "  which  has  done 
much  damage  in  this  section.  Vines  are  now  blooming 
and  prospects  good. 

Kingsburg — The  "cut  worm''  doing  great  damage  to 
vines  ;  other  fruit  looking  well  and  grain  is  holding  its 
own. 

Reedley — Vines  looking  fine  and  wheat  holding  out 
well. 

Sanger — Drought  has  injured  all  kinds  of  grain  ;  vines 
are  blooming  and  prospects  good  for  a  heavy  crop  of 
Muscats.  A  temperature  of  102  degrees  during  the  week 
has  driven  the  "cut  worms"  into  the  ground,  and  they 
have  quit  work.  Paris  green  was  not  effective  in  destroy- 
ing them  in  our  district.    Haying  is  well  under  way. 

Easton — Limited  areas  of  wheat  are  burned,  early  sown 
on  summer  fallow  will  make  a  good  crop.  Malagas  are 
blooming  and  Muscats  nearly  ready  to  bloom.  No  pests 
have  appeared  in  that  section.  The  peach  crop  will  be 
short.  John  R.  Williams,  Director. 


Gleanings. 

The  way  to  co  operate  is  to  co-operate. 

Sacramento  county  will  make  the  experiment  of  spriukliDg  fifty 
miles  of  ruad  this  seaion. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  there  are  other  fine  exhibits  at  Chicago 
be:>ides  California's  ;  and  a  contribution  to  a  local  paper  has  the  un- 
patriotic temerity  to  insinuate  that  several  are  better. 

Mongolian  pheasants  have  been  imported  into  Humtxjldt 
county.  Tbev  are  a  most  desirable  acquisition  to  the  game  birds  of 
California.    There  are  some  Chinese  bipeds  v»ho  must  not  go. 

Officers  of  the  Napa  Valley  Frait-Growers'  Association  haveljeen 
elected  to  serve  for  the  ensiimg  year,  as  follows:  President,  A.  D. 
Butler;  vice-president,  Wm.  Hunter;  secretary  and  treasurer,  W.  H. 
Evans. 

A  gentleman  has  estimated  that  if  all  the  roses  in  blossom  in 
Pomona  were  picked  they  would  occupy  atx>ut  seven  closely-packed 
freight  cars.  There  are  literally  millions  and  millions  of  roses  in  bloom 
there  now. 

The  directors  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange  have 
permanently  organized  by  eleciing  the  following  officer^:  Pff-sident, 
Philo  Hersey;  vice-president,  E.  F.  Adams;  secretary,  W.  H.Wright; 
treasurer.  Union  Savings  Bink.  It  was  decided  to  elect  no  manager 
at  present, 

"  Where  to  stop  in  Chicago,"  is  the  alluring  title  to  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  local  papers.  J udging  from  reports  of  practices  on 
the  unplucked  visitor  bv  Chicago  hotel-keeper?  and  others,  we  should 
say  the  best  place  for  Californians  to  stop  in  Chicago  is  about  3500 
miles  west  of  Chicago. 

John  W.  Mackav,  is  disconsolate  because  two  physicians  want 
$12,500  for  extracting  Rippey's  bullet  from  his  person.  He  has  been 
trying  so  hard,  poor  man,  to  lay  up  money  for  a  rainy  day,  and  this  is 
the  way  his  frugal  endeavors  are  set  at  naught.  Mr.  Mackay  thinks 
he  ought  to  store  up  treasures  on  earth,  not  in  Heaven.  He  wants 
to  see  them  again. 

A  ViSALlA  PAPER  contains  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  deed  of 
a  rooster  io  that  vicinity  which  laid  an  egg;  and  the  paper  has  placed 
the  egg  on  exhibition  in  proof  of  its  assertion.  II  the  rooster  was 
likewise  to  tie  displayed,  no  possible  link  in  the  chain  of  >  vidence 
would  be  missing.  There  is  talk  of  sending  the  rooster  to  Chicago  as 
a  sample  of  Calitornia  prodigies.  Why  not  send  the  author  ot  the 
story  instead? 

Sheep-owners  in  the  southern  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  v..lley  are 
said  to  be  much  disturtied  over  the  order  of  the  Government  ex- 
cluding sheep  from  the  forest  reservations,  which  are  said  10  cover 
4,000,000  acres  in  the  mountains.  The  object  ci  this  exclusion  is  to 
protect  the  forests  from  injury  or  destruciion  through  fire,  which  too 
often  mark:,  the  journeys  01  sheep-herders  in  the  Sierras.  The  sheep 
men  have  been  accustomed  to  pasturing  ih  'ir  n.x:ks  on  Government 
land  in  summer  and  are  naturally  loath  to  sunender  the  privilege. 

Senor  Tamos  O'Ramos,  the  celebrated  weather  profit  who  pre. 
dieted  the  eltctiun  of  Grover  Cleveland,  writes  to  the  Rural  Presi 
that  he  enjoys  the  proud  distinction  01  being  a  citizen  of  Ibis  great 
country,  being  of  Spanish  parentage.  Senor  O'Ramos  further 
declares  that  a  recent  assertion  in  "Gleanings"  that  "Tamos 
O'Ramos  is  a  funny  name  for  an  Irishman"  is  an  error.  While 
loath  to  combat  the  eminent  authority  of  the  distinguished  Sanger 
prophet  and  philosopher,  we  feel  constrained  to  re-assert  our  position  : 
Tamos  O'Ramos  ii  a  funny  name  for  an  Irishman. 

A  valued  .subscriber  forwards  to  us  several  documents  he  re- 
ceived through  the  mail,  which  appear  plainly  to  t>e  a  proposition  10 
sell  counterfeit  money.  They  consist  of  a  circular  designed  to  cap- 
ture the  dishonest  and  unwary  by  a  statement  that  the  counterfeits 
are  printed  from  genuine  t  laies  stolen  from  the  Government,  a  tiogus 
newspaper  clipping  describing  the  methods  of  the  counterleiters,  and 
a  slip  telling  how  to  reach  the  dealers.  Prices  are  $300  for  $3000, 
$400  for  $5000  etc.  The  scheme  is  not  what  it  appears  to  be.  It  is 
a  bunco  game.  The  alleged  counterfeiters  get  the  money  and  pocket 
it.    They  never  deliver  the  goods. 

The  Suisun  Valley  Fruit  Association  met  Mav  6ih  and  selected  the 
National  Fruit  Association  as  its  agents  in  the  Eiit.  This  company 
has  its  agencies  in  ail  the  principal  cities  east  of  toe  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  fruit-growers  here,  says  the  Solano  RepuHican,  by  organicing, 
hope  to  reduce  expenses  by  buying  their  boxes  in  large  qunntities, 
makine  large  contracts  for  delivery  of  fruit,  and  by  loading  the  cars 
them  elves  at  the  expense  of  actual  cost  only.  The  fruit,  when  on 
the  cars,  will  be  shipped  to  any  desired  point  in  the  East  where  the 
National  Associaiion  has  an  agency.  The  new  warehouse  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly  and  t>e  soon  ready  for  use. 

The  editor  of  the  Sissons  Mascot  has  been  appointed  fish  and 
game  patrolman,  and  he  has  already  found  that  the  way  of  the  office- 
holder is  hard.  He  has  been  made  the  target  of  numerous  vile 
slanders,  and  he  is  obliged  to  print  editorial  denial  of  statements  that 
he  arrested  a  tramp  for  eating  a  can  of  sardines  on  the  railroad  track  ; 
and  that  he  kept  a  ten-year-old  boy  in  the  cooler  over  night  for  dig- 
ging angle-worms  in  a  back  alley.  He  admits  that  he  confiscated  a 
l>ox  of  codfish  bricks  from  a  store,  but  that  be  turned  them  loose  in 
the  creek  ib  a  gratuiiious  r( flection  on  his  official  integrity.  The  edi- 
tor may  not  know  much  about  the  finny  trit>es,  but  no  sucker  be. 

Whisky  and  snake-bite  are  supposed  to  be  un.ieparable  com- 
panions, but  a  Riverside  doctor  has  successfully  treated  a  rattle-snake 
bite  without  the  aid  of  the  intoxicant  The  treatment  was:  The 
hand  and  arm  were  first  thoroughly  cleansed  in  a  hot  medicated  wash, 
and  the  places  where  the  fangs  mtered  were  lanced,  so  that  the 
poisoned  blood  might  escape.  It  was  again  washed  clean,  and  a 
33 '/^  per  cent  oily  solution  of  camphorated  phenic  acid  was  injected 
into  some  twenty-five  places  in  the  hand  and  arm.  The  only  re- 
maining treatment  was  to  keep  the  parts  perfectly  clean.  The 
doctor  says  anyone  bitten  by  a  rattler  should  immediately  suck  the 
wound  and  spit  out  the  blood,  then  tie  a  handkerchief  tightly  atxive 
the  wound,  and  open  it  with  a  clean  penknife  to  let  it  bleed.  While 
this  is  being  dene  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  getting  to  a  sur- 
geon.   The  snake  may  also  be  killed  while  you  wail. 


Oregon  on  Adulteration. 

Section  7  of  the  new  Oregon  Dairy  and  Food  law  reads 
as  follows: 

Section  7.  An  ariicle  of  food  or  drink  or  medicine  is  deemed  to 
be  adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  when 

I,  Any  substance  or  substances  have  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to 
reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously  affect  its  quality  or  strength. 

3.  If  any  inferior  or  cheaper  substance  or  substances  have  l>een 
substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  it. 

3.  If  any  valuable  constituent  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  ab- 
stracted from  it, 

4.  If  it  is  an  imitation  of  or  is  sold  under  the  name  of  another 
article. 

5.  If  it  is  colored,  coated,  polished  or  powdered,  whereby  damage 
is  concealed,  or  if  it  is  made  to  appear  t>etter  or  of  greater  value  than 
it  really  is;  provided,  however,  that  salt  and  anatto  or  butter  color 
in  which  anatto  la  the  principal  ingredient  shall  not  be  considered 
an  adulteration  when  used  in  dairy  products. 

6.  Butter  that  contains  more  than  14  per  cent  water. 

7.  Milk  that  crntains  more  than  88  per  cent  water. 

8.  Milk  that  contains  less  than  three  per  cent  butler  fat. 

9.  Milk  that  contains  less  than  12  per  cent  volume  ot  cream,  or 
less  than  1.035  specific  gravity  after  the  cream  has  been  removed. 

Experience  will  doubtless  prove  that  it  is  not  practicable 
to  furnish  butter  containing  not  more  than  14  per  cent  of 
water,  and  that  the  cream  test  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is 
unreliable. 
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The  So-called  "Sap"  of  Trees  and  Its  Movements. 

An  address  by  Chablbs  R.  Babnbs,  Professor  of  Botany,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  delivered  before  the  State  Horticultural  Society  of  Wis- 
consin. 

The  subject  which  I  have  chosen  to  present  to  you  this 
evening  is  not  chosen  so  much  on  account  of  the  informa- 
tion which  I  am  able  to  impart  as  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting a  great  deal  of  misinformation  which  is  widely 
prevalent.  Many  false  ideas  as  to  the  nature  and  move- 
ments of  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  sap  of  trees  are 
extant,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  these  ideas  are 
founded  upon  mistaken  notions  of  the  physiology  of  plants. 
Our  own  knowledge  about  many  of  these  matters  is  yet 
exceedingly  imperfect,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  many 
of  my  statements  will  of  necessity  be  negative.  The  sub- 
ject also  is  one  which  must  have  considerable  interest  for 
those  who  are  so  intimately  engaged  in  cultivating  fruit  and 
shade  trees  as  are  the  members  of  this  society;  and  I  take 
it  that  no  fact  in  regard  to  the  life  and  mode  of  working  of 
the  plants  with  which  we  are  so  constantly  dealing  will  be 
entirely  without  interest. 

WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  "SAP?" 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us  at  the  outset  to  gain  some  ac- 
curate idea,  if  possible,  of  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
"sap."  If  we  think  for  a  moment  of  its  various  uses,  we 
shall  see  that  it  is  a  word  which  designates  not  a  fluid  of 
definite  composition,  but  one  under  which  is  included  a 
great  variety  of  watery  solutions.  The  sugar-maker  begins 
even  before  the  snows  have  left  the  ground  to  collect  from 
wounds  in  the  trunk  of  the  maple  trees  a  sweetish  liquid 
which  he  calls  "  sap."  After  a  considerable  time  the  pro- 
portion of  .sugar  which  this  liquid  contains  diminishes  very 
greatly,  and  he  then  abandons  his  work  because,  as  he 
says,  the  "  sap"  has  become  too  poor.  The  man  who  has 
postponed  pruning  his  grape-vines  or  trees  to  too  late  in 
the  season  finds  that  from  the  cut  surfaces  a  watery  sub- 
stance is  trickling  which  he  calls  "  sap.  '  But  the  sugar- 
maker  will  be  unable  to  obtain  either  sugar  or  syrup  from 
this  fluid,  which  is,  however,  called  by  the  same  name  as 
that  from  which  he  manufactures  his  sweets.  When  a  boy 
who  is  making  a  whistle  hammers  the  bark  of  the  twig  in 
the  spring,  he  finds  it  easy  to  separate  the  bark,  because, 
as  he  says,  the  surface  of  the  wood  is  then  slippery  with 
"sap."  The  sap  of  the  boy  is  widely  different  from  the 
sap  of  the  pruner  and  the  sap  of  the  sugar-maker. 

Again,  what  we  do  not  call  sap  may  furnish  us  with  some 
illustrations  of  the  diversity  of  meanings  of  this  term.  We 
do  not  ordinarily  speak  of  the  "  sap  "  of  the  apple,  or  of 
the  "  sap  "  of  the  grape,  or  of  the  "  sap  "  of  the  orange, 
but  call  the  fluids  which  these  fruits  contain  "juice."  And 
yet  they  are  not  more  different  in  their  composition  from 
those  fluids  which  we  do  call  sap  than  the  three  examples 
already  mentioned  are  different  from  each  other.  We 
might,  therefore,  in  all  reason,  apply  this  word  sap  to  the 
juices  of  fruits. 

We  popularly  distinguish  the  older  hard  internal  wood  of 
the  tree  under  the  name  of  "  heart  wood"  from  the  younger, 
softer  and  lighter-colored  external  wood,  which  we  call  the 
"sap  wood."  To  the  fluids  which  saturate  the  sap  wood 
we  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  word  "  sap," 
but  I  have  never  heard  it  applied  to  the  exactly  similar 
fluids  which  saturate  the  heart  wood.  As  far  as  the  com- 
position of  these  fluids  is  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why 
that  in  the  heart  wood  should  not  equally  well  be  desig- 
nated as  sap. 

What  then  are  we  to  understand  by  the  word  "sap?" 
Evidently  not  a  substance  of  any  definite  composition;  but 
the  word  signifies  only  in  the  most  general  way  the  various 
watery  fluids  which  are  found  in  the  plant.  There  is  no 
reason  indeed  why  these  solutions  should  not  be  called 
water,  for  in  many  cases  they  are  almost  as  pure  as  the 
water  which  we  drink.  In  the  chemist's  sense,  the  water 
which  we  draw  from  our  wells  is  a  watery  solution  of  va- 
rious substances,  and  yet  we  do  not  designate  it  commonly 
by  any  other  term  than  simply  "  water."  In  a  similar 
manner,  it  is  quite  proper  for  us,  and  perhaps  it  would  con- 
duce to  clearness  of  ideas,  to  designate  the  watery  solutions 
in  plants  simply  by  the  term  "  water,"  understanding  it  in 
its  popular  and  not  in  its  strictly  chemical  sense. 

MOVEMENTS  OF    WATER   IN  TREES. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  movements 
which  the  water  in  trees  exhibits.  I  shall  confine  my  re- 
marks to  trees  simply  for  the  reason  that  they  present  the 
greatest  variety  of  water  movement  and  at  the  same  time 
furnish  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  explanation  of  these 
movements.  If,  therefore,  we  understand  the  movement  of 
water  in  trees,  we  shall  be  able  readily  to  transfer  these 
ideas  to  the  movement  of  water  in  the  smaller  plants,  al- 
though the  statements  applicable  to  the  trees  are  not  al- 
ways applicable  to  the  smaller  plants,  because  of  their 
greater  simplicity;  however,  the  greater  includes  the  less. 

THE  EVAPORATION  STREAM. 

In  the  5rst  place,  there  is  need  of  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  water  to  supply  the  constant  evaporation  which 
is  going  on  from  the  leaves  of  trees.  Immense  areas  of 
delicate  tissue  are  exposed  to  the  dry  air,  and  oftentimes  to 
the  hot  sun,  in  the  form  of  foliage,  and  from  this  foliage 
there  is  going  off  at  such  times  large  quantities  of  water  in 
the  form  of  vapor.  The  water  needed  to  supply  this  evap- 
oration must  come  from  the  soil,  because  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  leaves  to  take  in  any  water,  not  even  when  they 
are  wet  by  the  rains  or  by  the  dews.  The  water  enters, 
not  at  the  base  of  the  trunk  where  the  large  roots  are 
found,  but  only  at  the  extremities  of  the  finest  rootlets.  At 
these  points  the  rootlets  are  clothed  with  a  "  nap  "  or  "  pile  " 
of  fine  hairs.  These  root-hairs  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  fine  branches  of  the  root,  for  it  is  only  the  finest 
branches  which  are  covered  with  the  close-set  hairs.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  only  the  youngest  and  most  delicate  parts 


of  the  root  which  allow  the  entrance  of  the  water.  But  the 
water  escapes  from  the  leaves,  and  from  the  point  of  en- 
trance to  the  point  of  exit  is  a  far  cry  for  the  coursing  drop- 
lets.   How  does  it  pass  through  this  long  space  ? 

It  is  just  here  that  our  knowledge  is  most  defective.  We 
know  a  number  of  things  that  are  true  in  regard  to  it,  and 
we  know  a  number  of  things  which  are  not  true  in  regard 
to  it. 

We  know  that  it  moves  in  the  sap  wood  of  the  tree,  and 
neither  in  the  bark  nor  in  the  heart  wood.  Many  of  you 
must  have  made  observations  which  are  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish this  point.  You  have,  for  instance,  observed  that  the 
bark  of  trees  might  be  peeled  off  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  that  the  leaves  would  still  retain  their  green 
color  and  their  freshness.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  the  mere 
removal  of  the  bark  from  the  tree  is  not  sufficient  to  bring 
about  its  death  until  several  months,  and  in  some  trees  not 
until  several  years  after  the  injury.  Death,  however,  is  in- 
evitable sooner  or  later;  but  the  fact  that  the  leaves  remain 
fresh  for  so  long  a  time  is  evidence  that  the  supply  of  water 
is  not  interfered  with.  Death  ensues  from  a  totally  differ- 
ent cause,  namely,  from  the  starvation  of  the  roots  in  a  way 
which  will  be  explained  later. 

Again,  you  must  have  observed  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  have  the  entire  heart  wood  of  the  tree  removed,  as  is 
often  done  by  decay,  and  yet  to  have  the  leaves  remain 
fresh  and  green  for  an  indefinite  time.  In  fact,  the  rotting- 
out  of  the  heart  wood  scarcely  interferes  with  the  vitality  of 
the  tree,  except  as  it  renders  it  mechanically  weaker,  and 
consequently  more  liable  to  be  overthrown  by  storms.  If 
any  further  proof  were  needed,  it  is  perfectly  possiole  to 
show  experimentally  that  the  sap  wood  alone  is  engaged  in 
the  transfer  of  the  water  required  for  evaporation  by  cut- 
ting into  it.  A  saw-cut  which  passes  through  the  sap  wood, 
but  leaves  the  heart  wood  intact,  brings  about  within  a  very 
short  time  the  withering  of  the  leaves.  In  some  trees, 
indeed,  a  cut  which  severs  only  the  outer  youngest  layers 
of  the  sap  wood  will  produce  the  same  effect,  since  in  such 
trees  only  the  youngest  layers  of  the  wood  carry  the  water. 
By  experiments  on  twigs  it  can  bs  demonstrated  that  with- 
ering will  occur  even  if  the  bark  is  almost  completely  un- 
injured. 

We  know  the  water  to  supply  evaporation  moves  chiefly 
in  the  cavities  of  the  elements  of  the  wood.  The  wood  of 
the  tree  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  fibers — that  is, 
elongated  cells  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  of  ducts — that  Is, 
tubes  of  great  length  formed  by  the  breaking  together  of 
rows  of  cells  placed  end  to  end.  You  can  get  an  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  ducts  are  formed  by  imagining 
a  series  of  round  pasteboard  boxes  piled  one  on  top  of  an- 
other, after  which  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  is  removed, 
so  that,  instead  of  a  series  of  separate  chambers,  we  have 
now  a  long  tube.  The  fibers  may  be  likened  to  a  series  of 
lead  pencils,  sharpened  at  each  end,  and  placed  in  contact 
with  each  other,  the  points  of  the  lower  ones  overlapping 
the  next  ones  above  and  fitting  in  between  them.  In  my 
illustration  the  cavity  of  the  fiber  would  be  represented  by 
the  lead,  and  it  would  be  more  accurate  if  we  could  con- 
ceive of  the  cavity  as  not  extending  entirely  through  the 
pencil,  but  stopping  short  of  the  point.  Minute  pits  ex- 
tend from  the  cavity  of  one  of  these  fibers  to  the  other,  and 
the  walls  also  of  the  long  ducts  are  also  marked  by  larger 
thin  spots.  It  is  in  the  cavities  of  these  ducts  and  fibers 
that  the  water  chiefly  travels. 

We  do  not  know  what  part  is  taken  in  this  ascent  of  the 
water  by  those  peculiar  elements  of  the  wood  which  you 
know  by  the  name  of  silver  grain  or  the  pith  rays.  You 
will  remember  these  as  the  shining  plates  of  tissue  which 
extend  from  the  center  of  the  wood  toward  the  circumfer- 
ence. They  are  particularly  prominent  in  the  oak  and 
show  most  when  it  is  split  "  with  the  grain."  It  is  prob- 
able that  these  cells  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  move- 
ment of  water,  but  their  exact  rale  is  not  fully  agreed  upon. 

We  are  in  almost  total  ignorance  at  the  present  time  as 
to  the  force  by  which  the  water  is  elevated  through  so  many 
feet.  There  are  trees  in  the  gullies  of  Victoria,  Australia, 
whose  height  exceeds  470  feet,  and  we  must  invoke  some 
force  which  is  able  to  raise  water  from  the  level  of  the  soil 
to  the  level  of  the  highest  leaf.  A  year  ago  we  thought  we 
had  a  hypothesis  which  would  account  for  this  movement, 
but  liter  researches  have  brought  to  light  some  facts  which 
are  at  present  totally  irreconcilable  with  what  was  a  most 
charming  and,  at  that  time,  a  most  satisfactory  explanation, 
and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  abandon  it  unless  the  wine  of  the 
new  knowledge  can  be  held  by  the  old  bottles  of  theory. 

At  the  time  when  our  knowledge  of  capillarity  was  greatly 
extended  by  the  celebrated  researches  of  Jamin,  it  was 
thought  that  we  had  knowledge  of  a  force  adequate  to  ac- 
count for  the  raising  of  water  to  these  great  heights.  The 
fibers  and  ducts  which  I  have  described  to  you  seemed  to 
answer  very  perfectly  the  requirements  of  capillary  attrac- 
tion, and  it  was  thought  that  this  force,  by  reason  of  which 
water  rises  through  narrow  spaces,  was  the  one  sought 
But  the  rise  of  water  in  capillary  spaces  is  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  opening — the  smaller  the  opening,  the  higher 
will  it  rise.  With  the  decrease  of  the  calliber  of  the  tubes, 
however,  the  friction  increases  enormously,  and  only  small 
quantities  will  be  able  to  be  moved  on  account  of  the  di- 
minished size  of  the  tubes.  It  was  quickly  seen  that,  in 
order  to  account  for  a  rise  of  even  a  hundred  feet,  the  tubes 
of  the  wood  must  be  vastly  smaller  than  they  really  are. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  air  in  a  plant  is  under  a  less 
pressure  than  that  outside  the  plant,  it  was  thought  that  the 
force  had  been  discovered,  and  that  atmospheric  pressure 
furnished  the  explanation.  Negative  pressure,  however,  on 
the  interior  never  reaches  zero,  and  consequently  cannot 
account  for  a  rise  of  more  than  33  feet. 

Again,  what  was  called  root  pressure  was  invoked  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena.  It  is  found  that  water  is  absorbed 
at  certain  times  so  rapidly  by  the  roots  that  it  exists  in  the 
plant  under  considerable  pressure,  and  it  has  been  claimed 
that  root  pressure,  combined  with  the  other  forces  already 
known,  was  adequate  to  account  for  the  rise  of  water;  but 
this,  too,  has  failed  us. 

It  is  perhaps  the  greatest  weakness  of  the  last  theory 
(that  of  Godlewski),  which  we  have  just  had  to  abandon 


temporarily  at  least,  that  it  depended  for  its  explanation 
upon  the  indefinite  and  illusive  "  vitality  "  of  certain  por- 
tions of  the  plant.  Godlewski's  brilliant  hypothesis,  which 
ascribes  to  the  activity  of  the  living  cells  of  the  medullary 
rays  the  function  of  receiving  from  lower  levels  the  water 
and  passing  it  on  to  higher  tissues  through  rhythmic  varia- 
tions in  their  osmotic  power,  due  possibly  to  respiratory 
changes,  may  yet  hold  the  clue  which  we  are  seeking.  But 
when  Strasburger  jacketed  a  young  tree  for  a  distance  of 
35  feet,  and  kept  it  surrounded  by  hot  water  until  all  of  the 
living  cells  in  the  tree  trunk  were  unquestionably  killed,  and 
when  under  these  circumstances  the  water  supply  to  the 
leaves  was  not  interfered  with,  so  that  they  remained  green 
and  fresh,  we  were  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  lifting  of 
the  water  is  not  dependent  upon  the  life  of  the  tissues  di- 
rectly, but  that  it  is  evidently  carried  on  by  a  physical 
process  yet  to  be  explained. 

Before  passing  from  this  topic  of  the  movement  of  water 
which  supplies  evaporation,  I  must  allude  to  a  very  common 
and  widespread  idea — at  least  I  judge  it  to  be  widespread, 
because  it  is  so  frequently  propounded  by  my  students — 
t'lat  "  the  sap  goes  down  in  winter  and  up  in  the  spring." 
Just  where  the  sap  is  supposed  to  go  in  winter  is  not  ex- 
actly clear,  since,  if  the  roots  are  absorbing  water  in  the 
fall  when  the  evaporation  is  diminished,  they  are  likely  to 
have  quite  as  much  water  as  they  can  hold  already.  The 
conception,  apparently,  is  that  all  of  the  water  lodged  in 
the  trunk  and  spreading  branches  goes  downward  into  these 
roots.  It  needs,  however,  only  the  most  casual  examina- 
tion of  trees  in  winter  to  discover  that  at  this  time  they  are 
almost  saturated  with  water.  The  twigs  of  the  hickory 
tree,  for  example,  will  be  frozen  on  a  cold  day  in  winter, 
so  that  they  are  as  brittle  almost  as  glass,  and  one  can  snap 
off  a  twig  half  an  inch  in  diameter  as  though  it  were  an 
icicle.  The  same  twig,  when  not  frozen,  on  a  mild  day  will 
be  so  tough  that  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  breaking  it. 

Again,  if  one  cuts  off  a  branch  from  a  tree  in  winter  and 
brings  it  into  a  warm  room,  he  will  quickly  discover  that 
water  is  oozing  from  the  cut  end,  showing  that  the  twigs 
are  almost  saturated  with  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  water 
in  trees  increases  from  midsummer  or  early  fall  to  the  be- 
ginning of  growth  in  early  spring.  There  is  thus  no  ne- 
cessity for  any  "  going  up  "  of  the  sap  in  spring  until  the 
leaves  are  expanded  and  the  water  wi;h  which  the  tree  is 
already  saturated  begins  to  be  evaporated  from  the  foliage. 

BLEEDING. 

A  second  movement  of  water  in  trees  is  that  which  occurs 
in  the  so-called  "  bleeding."  The  bleeding  of  trees  occurs 
at  different  times  of  the  year,  either  before  growth  has  be- 
gun at  all  or  just  as  it  is  beginning.  In  the  two  cases  the 
cause  is  quite  different.  We  find  a  good  example  of  both 
sorts  of  bleeding  in  the  gathering  of  the  sap  by  the  sugar- 
maker.  This  gathering  begins  at  the  time  when  the  ground 
is  still  frozen  and  the  roots  are  almost  or  quite  unable  to 
absorb  any  water,  but  at  a  time  when  the  air  is  warmed 
through  the  middle  of  the  day  by  the  increased  heat  of  the 
sun.  At  first  the  expulsion  of  water  from  wounds  made  in 
the  trunk  is  due  to  the  expansion  by  heat  of  the  air  inside 
the  smaller  branches  and  twigs  of  the  tree.  This  sets  up 
at  once  a  pressure  upon  the  water,  and  this  pressure  is 
transmitted  to  all  parts  of  the  tree.  The  water  with  which 
the  tree  is  filled  is  thereby  forced  out  as  soon  as  an  open- 
ing is  made  for  its  escape.  Later  in  the  season,  however, 
the  roots  begin  their  work  of  absorption,  and  there  is  then 
set  up  the  so-called  root  pressure,  by  reason  of  which  the 
water  is  forced  out  at  the  same  openings.  The  latter  sort 
of  bleeding  is  necessarily  delayed  until  growth  is  about  to 
begin,  and  is  checked  as  soon  as  the  foliage  is  sufficiently 
expanded  to  begin  evaporation. 

A  bleeding  similar  to  the  last  takes  place  at  the  hood  like 
tips  of  grass  leaves,  where  the  skin  is  nearly  always  rup- 
tured. The  little  drops  of  water  which  accumulate  here  are 
commonly  mistaken  for  dew,  but  are  merely  droplets 
exuded  from  the  interior  of  the  leaf,  because  the  falling 
temperature  of  the  air  toward  evening  has  diminished  the 
evaporation  from  the  leaves,  while  the  roots  in  the  warm 
soil  are  still  absorbing  water,  and  consequently  producing 
an  internal  pressure.  The  movement  of  water  in  these 
cases  of  bleeding,  it  will  be  seen,  is  necessarily  toward  the 
point  of  exit,  which  may  be  above  or  below  the  point  at 
which  the  pressure  arises. 

SECRETION  OF  NECTAR. 

A  third  sort  of  movement  of  water  is  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  nectaries  of  flowers  and  leaves.  The  flowers  of 
of  our  common  linden,  for  example,  secrete  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sweet  fluid,  which  is  sometimes  miscalled 
"honey,"  but  is  properly  known  as  nectar.  Honey,  by  the 
way,  is  nectar  after  it  has  been  digested  by  the  bees.  At 
certain  points  in  the  flower  there  are  groups  of  cells  whose 
special  business  it  is  to  withdraw  water  from  the  parts  be- 
low, and  filter  it  through  their  outer  walls,  after  having 
added  to  it  the  materials  which  make  it  sweet.  The  move- 
ment of  water  in  this  case  is  extremely  limited. 

THE  TRANSFER  OF  FOOD. 

The  last  movement  of  water  of  which  I  shall  speak  is  of 
those  solutions  which  contain  the  food  of  the  plant.  These 
materials  are  not  those  absorbed  from  the  soil,  or  gathered 
directly  from  the  air,  but  they  are  the  substances  which 
have  been  manufactured  by  the  leaves  out  of  the  materials 
obtained  from  the  soil  and  from  the  air.  Since  these  foods 
are  put  together  in  the  leaves,  necessarily  the  movement  of 
water  containing  them  in  solution  must  be  in  a  different 
direction  from  that  which  supplies  the  evaporation.  The 
materials  thus  manufactured  in  the  leaves  must  be  carried 
either  to  those  parts  which  are  growing  or  to  those  places 
in  which  they  are  to  be  stored  for  future  use.  It  is  mani- 
fest at  the  first  glance,  therefore,  that  the  direction  of  the 
movement  must  be  in  general  inwards  from  the  leaves, 
and,  since  the  roots  require  for  their  nutrition  a  consider- 
able amount  of  these  substances,  there  must  be  a  very  de- 
cided downward  movement  to  supply  them. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  these  solutions  of  food  must  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  those  portions  of  the  water  which  are  chiefly 
to  supply  the  evaporation  from  the  leaves.    We  have  seen 
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that  the  latter  travel  in  the  sap  wood.  The  food  currents, 
however,  travel  almost  exclusively  in  the  inner  parts  of  the 
bark.  You  will  therefore  understand  why  stripping  off  the 
bark,  or  even  cutting  it,  ensures  the  death  of  the  tree 
eventually,  even  though  the  leaves  remain  long  unwithered, 
since  the  roots  depend  upon  the  food  formed  by  the  leaves, 
they  perish  when  severed  from  their  base  of  supplies. 

The  movement  of  the  evaporation  stream  is  relatively 
rapid.  The  movement  of  this  food  current  is  relatively 
slow.  We  do  know  something  of  the  mode  of  movement 
of  these  food  currents.  They  are  apparently  brought  about 
through  the  process  known  as  diffusion,  or  osmosis,  and 
are  therefore  necessarily  slow.  The  cause  of  the  movement 
is  practically  the  same  as  that  for  the  movement  of  oil  in 
the  lamp-wick,  although  it  is  by  no  means  by  the  same 
method.  The  oil  in  the  lamp-wick  travels  upward  because 
at  the  top  it  is  being  destroyed  as  oil  by  reason  of  the  heat 
of  the  flame.  So  the  direction  and  existence  of  the  current 
of  water  carrying  food  is  because  the  various  substances 
dissolved  in  the  water  are  being  altered  at  the  place  of 
growth  or  storage  into  new  materials.  The  commonest  of 
these  food  substances  is  sugar,  and  at  the  growing  point  of 
the  stem,  for  example,  the  sugar  is  being  constantly  de- 
stroyed as  sugar  and  is  being  converted  into  cellulose  or 
protoplasm  or  some  other  material.  So  long  as  that  altera- 
tion is  going  on,  just  so  long  will  the  sugar  particles  move 
toward  that  point. 

But  I  must  not  impose  further  upon  your  patience.  I  have 
tried  to  sketch  very  bi  iefly,  and  only  in  outline,  the  differ- 
ent movements  which  the  water  in  the  plant  is  undergoing. 
I  have  said  nothing  of  the  extreme  variety  of  materials 
which  may  be  found  in  this  water  in  different  plants,  or 
even  the  variety  lound  in  the  same  plant  at  different  times, 
but  have  endeavored  merely  to  show  you  that  there  is  go- 
ing on  constantly  in  the  living  tree  a  series  of  molecular 
and  mass  movements,  of  which  too  few  people  have 
any  conception.  To  our  imperfect  knowledge  let  me  hope 
that  some  of  you  may  contribute  facts  which  shall  enable 
us  some  day  to  explain  the  many  things  which  are  now 
obscure. 


J^ORTICULTURE. 


Apricot  Growing  and  Coring. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Southern  California  Horti- 
cultural Society  S.  R.  Thorpe,  of  Los  Angeles,  had  an 
essay  on  growing  and  curing  apricots,  as  follows  : 

Planting  an  orchard  and  bringing  it  to  maturity  is  a 
serious  undertaking,  involving  no  inconsiderable  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money  and  labor.  One  contemplating  an 
investment  of  this  gravity  should  see  to  it  that  his  soil  and 
climate  are  adapted  to  the  fruit  he  proposes  to  grow,  and 
inform  himself  in  regard  to  the  probable  demand  and  the 
supply  at  such  future  time  as  bis  trees  shall  come  into 
bearing.  If  he  has  chosen  apricots  as  his  venture,  then  let 
him  adopt  as  his  motto  "  thorough." 

In  preparing  the  land  for  planting  one  cannot  break  and 
pulverize  it  too  deeply,  say  lo  or  12  inches.  The  trees 
should  be  of  the  very  best,  selected  with  rigid  care. 
Afterward  shallower  cultivation  will  suffice,  but  the  soil 
should  frequently  be  stirred  to  a  depth  of  six  or  eight 
inches  and  kept  loose  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The 
apricot  is  a  lusty  grower,  and  its  hungry  roots  go  far  and 
deep  in  quest  of  food  and  drink. 

In  the  moist  and  fertile  soil  of  the  great  Ventura  valley 
an  orchard  should  be  set  in  sextuple  form  and  not  less  than 
30  feet  from  tree  to  tree  (35  leet  would  be  better  still), 
although  nearly  every  orchard  in  this  county  is  set  25  feet 
or  less.  At  25  feet,  the  usual  distance,  in  ten  years  root 
and  branch  of  adjacent  trees  are  intertwined,  all  available 
space  is  occupied,  and  as  a  consequence  the  tree  makes 
but  little  progress  in  growth  and  yield,  and  presents  a  clear 
case  of  arrested  development.  Given  all  the  space  and 
food  it  needs,  the  apricot  tree  will. almost  rival  the  walnut 
tree  in  size  and  far  surpass  it  in  productiveness. 

The  cultivation  of  an  apricot  orchard  must  be  such  as  to 
kill  every  weed  and  always  leave  a  bed  of  loose  earth  of 
five  or  more  inches  to  serve  as  a  mulch  and  the  circulation 
of  air.  Pruning  should  begin  early  to  g've  the  desired 
shape  to  the  tree  and  should  be  repeated  every  year.  The 
tree  should  be  headed  low  to  shade  its  trunk  and  roots  and 
to  enable  most  of  the  fruit  to  be  picked  by  hand.  The 
head  should  be  kept  open  to  admit  the  sunshine  and  air — 
a  very  important  matter  along  the  coast.  Cut  out  all  dead 
wood  and  interfering  limbs  and  water  sprouts.  You  will 
find  your  labor  amply  compensated,  for  of  all  the  trees  that 
grow  and  yield  delicious  fruit  there  is  not  one  more  grateful 
lor  kind  treatment  and  loving  care  than  the  generous 
apricot,  whose  perfect  beauty  once  tempted  a  Roman 
emperor  to  lay  aside  the  purple  for  the  delights  of  his 
orchard.  The  fruit  that  wrought  this  miracle  is  far  sur- 
passed by  the  same  splendid  fruit  which,  in  our  day,  is  a 
surprise,  a  charm  and  an  element  of  wealth  to  our  own 
beloved  California. 

The  favorite  variety  in  Ventura  is  the  Royal,  a  heavy 
and  regular  bearer.  The  Hlenheim,  wherever  tried,  is  its 
equal,  and  for  the  past  three  years  the  Moorpark,  under 
various  aliases,  has  yielded  quite  as  well  as  any,  and  in 
some  cases  surpassed  others. 

Such  of  the  crop  as  is  not  sold  to  the  canneries  is  dried, 
and  here,  too,  the  same  word  "  thorough  "  must  be  the 
watchword  and  the  motto.  Care  must  be  taken  to  gather 
the  fruit  when  full  ripe — not  over  ripe — and  above  all,  not 
green.  Green  fruit  dries  too  wretched,  dark  little  chips 
without  appreciable  weight,  yet  vile  enough  in  appearance 
to  lower  the  grade  and  lesson  the  value  of  the  pack.  Over- 
ripe fruit  spreads  out  and  presents  an  untidy  look,  and 
while  not  unwholesome  like  the  under-ripe  specimen,  yet 
like  it,  it  detracts  from  the  selling  quality  of  the  whole. 

The  perfect  machine  pitter  has  not  been  introduced,  and 
recourse  must  still  be  had  to  hand-pitting.  The  fruit 
should  be  cut  entirely  around  and  the  pit  lifted  out,  not 
squeezed  out  nor  pushed  out  through  the  end.  Careless 


pitters  adopt  this  vicious  trick  and  injure  every  apricot  so 
treated. 

The  tray  now  giving  the  best  satisfaction  is  the  one  3x8  feet, 
made  of  sawed  redwood  shakes.  If  the  shakes  were  one- 
quarter  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  they  would  make 
tbe  trays  stiffer  and  more  durable  and  le^ve  little  in  that 
line  to  be  desired.  Drying  grounds  should  be  kept  clean 
and  free  from  dust  and  straw. 

Probably  the  most  important  of  the  drying  is  the  bleach- 
ing. For  this  the  very  best  sublimed  sulphur — Freach  or 
the  Brooklyn  brand — should  be  used.  Less  quantity  than 
of  any  other  kind  answers  the  purpose,  and  not  only 
bleaches  well,  but  repels  insects,  so  that  moths  and  flies 
are  not  so  apt  to  deposit  their  eggs  upon  the  fruit  while 
drying  in  the  sun.  Superb  results  have  been  obtained 
from  starting  the  drying  in  the  sun,  say  two-thirds  of  the 
curing,  and  then  finishing  the  evaporation  in  the  machine. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  excellent  jams,  marma- 
lades and  other  preserves  can  be'  made  with  the  dried 
apricot,  and  when  properly  prepared  lor  the  table  this  fruit 
is  certainly  among  the  most  toothsome.  Some  producers 
have  adopted  the  commendable  practice  of  enclosi  jg  in 
each  sack  a  card  of  printed  directions  for  preparing  the 
fruit  for  the  table.  A  pleased  customer  buys  again,  and  so 
the  consumption  of  the  product  is  extended. 

Last  season  very  successful  shipments  of  fresh  fruit  were 
made  from  Los  Angeles  county.  The  fruit  reached  market 
in  perfect  condition  after  all  the  northern  shipments  had 
ceased.  It  commanded  fair  prices  and  gave  general  satis- 
faction. This  has  inaugurated  a  movement  that  is  destined 
to  assume  considerable  proportions  and  will  prove  a  great 
benefit  to  Ventura  orchardists.  But  such  shipments  require 
the  best  of  fruit  and  the  most  careful  handling.  And  this 
applies  also  to  the  proposition  with  which  this  little  essay 
began,  that  "  there  is  no  excellence  without  labor,"  and  to 
succeed  in  growing  apricots  and  curing  and  marketing 
them  every  step  and  process  mnst  be  "  thorough." 

Almond  Growing  in  Ojai  Valley. 

Joseph  Hobart,  of  Nordhoff,  read  a  most  entertaining 
and  instructive  essay,  entitled  "  Almond  Culture,"  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Southern  California  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, as  follows: 

In  looking  about  I  find  so  much  has  been  said  or  written 
concerning  the  almond,  that  it  seems  almost  a  waste  of 
time  for  me  to  attempt  to  add  to  what  has  already  been 
said.  I  can  only  give  my  own  experience  with  my  small  or- 
chard of  300  trees,  now  18  years  old. 

What  induced  me  to  plant  out  almonds  is  more  than  I 
can  now  answer.    I  remember  seeing,  while  riding  from 
Santa  Barbara  to  Ventura  in  1 871,  over  20  years  ago,  an 
almond  orchard  quite  near  the  coast  at  Carpinteria.  From 
near-by  residents  I  was  informed  it  had  been  a  paying  or- 
chard; subsequently  it  was  grubbed  out.   However,  this  did 
not  deter  me  from  buying  from  D.  B.  Clark,  at  Montecito, 
300  almond  trees  of  the  so-called  Languedoc  variety,  on 
peach  root.  Why  not  on  their  own  root  I  cannot  say,  other 
than  at  that  time  peach  root  was  thought  good  enough  for 
anything,  and  was  a  profitable  root  for  the  nurseryman  to 
handle.    Buying  to-day,  I  would  not  touch  an  almond  other 
than  on  its  own  root,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  deep  and 
strong-growing  root,  and  will  go  to  moisture  if  not  too  far 
away,  whereas  the  peach  root  looks  to  heaven  and  prays 
for  it.    Those  planting  out  almond  orchards  are  now,  or 
should  be,  quite  well  informed  as  to  varieties,  locations, 
soil  and  other  facts  connected  with  the  industry.    Still,  I 
find  the  question  of  location  and  soil  not  so  much  consid- 
ered as  it  should  be.    Some  have  an  idea  that  the  almond 
does  not  need  much  moisture,  and  will  do  well  on  rather  a 
dry  soil.    That  the  almond  requires  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  to  maintain  its  crop,  is  apparent  to  all  who  have 
studied  the  situation.    My  largest  crops  have  been  when 
we  had  early  rains;  in  fact,  the  best  crop  I  ever  had  was 
five  years  ago,  when  we  had  five  inches  of  rain  in  October 
and  a  good  rainfall  up  to  April. 

I  presume  all  present  know  that  if  they  take,  in  early 
spring,  a  branch  of  the  willow,  alder,  peach  or  other  early- 
blooming  shrub  and  place  it  in  water,  we  will,  in  a  short 
time,  see  the  flower  buds  expand.  Now,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  necessary  food  for  the  development  of  what  we  see 
has  been  stored  in  the  branch  or  twig,  and  that  food  is 
starch.  Under  right  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture, 
starch  is  converted  into  sugar  and  so  conveyed  in  solution 
to  growing  parts.  If  the  moisture  is  wanting,  can  we  ex- 
pect more  than  a  blooming  and  then  a  falling  off,  which  so 
often  occurs  with  the  almond?  If  the  rain  comes  late  in 
the  season  and  only  a  few  inches,  we  invariably  find  the 
buds  dropping  and  only  as  many  as  can  be  nourished  re- 
maining, and  before  the  season  of  growth  is  over,  many, 
apparently  well-to-do,  will  shrivel,  dry  up  and  fall  off.  I 
think  irrigation  will  help  in  almond  growing. 

I  have,  since  planting  out  my  first  orchard,  increased  my 
acreage  of  almonds,  planting  the  I.  X.  L.,  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Nonpariel  and  a  seedling  which  came  with  my  first  lot  of 
trees,  which  I  have  named  Hobart's  Seedling;  also,  a  few 
of  the  Commercial.  Of  those  named,  I  find  quite  a  differ- 
ence in  the  time  of  blossoming.  The  Commercial  comes 
out  about  February  ist,  the  I.  X.  L.  and  others  about  three 
weeks  later;  my  seedling  still  later.  I  have  all  the  different 
varieties  engrafted  on  trees,  which  enables  me  to  see  at  a 
glance  the  characteristics  of  each  kind  and  what  effect 
cross-fertilization  will  have  on  them.  In  regard  to  cross- 
fertilization  there  is  quite  a  difference  of  opinion. 

Without  quoting  from  any  Oue,  I  will  give  my  own  ob- 
servations, as  seen  on  my  ranch.  With  the  first  lot  of  300 
trees  set  out,  there  were  at  least  six  bitter  and  as  many 
paper-shell  almonds.  When  the  trees  came  into  bearing  I 
noticed  that  those  in  certain  locations  were  better  bearers 
than  others  farther  away,  and  I  noticed  that  the  bearing 
locations  were  near  the  bitter  paper-shell  almond  trees.  I 
did  not  know  then  much  about  crop  fertilization  and  such 
like,  and  attributed  it  to  some  dispensation  of  Providence, 
the  like  of  which  is  happening  at  all  times  and  understood 
by  few.  My  attention  was  called  to  an  article  in  the  Rural 


Press,  written  by  some  one  owning  an  almond  orchard, 
the  pith  of  which  was,  that  the  bitter  almond  planted  with 
other  kinds  would  increase  the  crop  of  the  desired  kinds, 
the  effect  of  cross-fertilization.  I  could  say  amen  to  it  for 
I  at  once  understood  and  saw  what  had  been  going  on  in 
my  orchard,  where  before  I  had  been  misty. 

AH  may  not  agree  with  what  I  have  said  in  regard  to 
cross-fertilization,  still  the  fact  remains  that  quite  all  the 
almond  orchards  being  planted  out  are  mixed,  that  is,  dif- 
ferent varieties  are  being  set  out  in  the  same  orchard, 
showing  that  the  possibility  of  cross-fertilization  is  being 
provided  for  whether  it  takes  place  or  not. 

Only  once  have  I  been  troubled  with  any  insect,  and  that 
was  the  red  spider.  It  was  spreading  quite  rapidly  and  I 
tried  a  wash  recommended  by  the  late  Matthew  Cook;  one 
pound  of  lye  to  one  and  a  half  gallons  of  water.  The 
spider  seemed  to  thrive  on  it  and  the  tree  to  suffer.  For- 
tunately (this  was  in  1884)  we  had  a  rainfall  of  65  inches. 
When  it  did  clear  up  no  spiders  were  to  be  seen;  I  pre- 
sume they  moved  to  the  ocean,  as  1  have  not  seen  any 
since.  The  heavy  rainfall  of  this  season  (34  inches)  gives 
assurance  of  their  not  returning. 

I  have  lost  my  crops  three  times  in  15  years  by  frost; 
an  unpleasant  visitant,  if  it  comes  with  a  mischievous  tem- 
perature, low  enough  to  chill  the  nut  just  forming. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  not  advise  planting  the  almond  in 
locations  subject  to  late  spring  frosts,  which  come  with  un- 
derstood regularity,  or  on  land  unfit  for  trees  of  any  kind, 
or  where  the  rainfall  is  light  and  no  irrigation  ditch  near 
by.  I  think  Mr.  Crockett's  advice,  David  was  his  first 
name,  "  Be  sure  you  are  right  then  go  ahead,"  is  a  good 
doctrine. 


Thinning  Pranes. 

It  is  very  truly  said  that  the  question  of  thinning  prone 
trees  depends  upon  the  cost.  Many  large  growers  claim 
that  the  cost  is  to  great,  though  they  admit  that  the  some- 
what crude  but  speedy  method  of  knocking  the  budding 
fruit  off  the  tree  with  a  stick  may  be  profitable.  Thinning 
results  in  finer  and  larger  fruit,  all  admit.  The  tree  ex- 
pends its  energies  in  perfecting  the  remaining  fruit.  A 
writer  in  the  Healdsburg  Enterprise  cites  a  specific  case  of 
a  small  prune  orchard  and  says: 

"  Now,  right  here,  the  question  suggests  itself— does  or 
does  it  not  pay  to  thin  prunes?  Let  us  figure  a  little  on  this 
proposition.  We  will  take,  for  example,  a  little  prune  or- 
chard of  about  143  trees,  about  a  mile  from  Healdsburg. 
Ttiese  143  trees  bore  last  year  fiftefn  tons  of  green  prunes, 
or  a  fraction  less  than  aio  pounds  to  the  tree,  equal  to 
about  75  pounds  of  the  dried  article.  With  a  heavy  crop 
in  sight  all  over  the  State,  of  course  the  prices  will  be  much 
lower  than  last  year,  probably  about  the  same  as  in  1891. 
Dried  prunes  sold  that  year  at  about  3 J  cents  for  1 10  140's, 
and  about  4J  cents  for  6o-7o,s  making  a  difference  of  one 
cent  per  pound  between  the  two  grades,  or  a  matter  of  75 
cents  per  tree. 

"  I  think  it  is  admitted  that  just  as  much  weight  can  be 
obtained  by  proper  thinning  as  by  letting  the  fruit  mature  at 
its  own  sweet  will.  If  that  be  so,  then  the  only  question 
remains — 'will  the  extra  cent  per  pound  pay  the  labor  of 
thinning.''  But  even  if  thinning  should  cost  the  entire 
diflference  in  the  price,  there  is  still  in  its  favor  the  fact  that 
the  larger  product  will  sell  readily  when  the  smaller  ii  a 
drug  in  the  market.  This  proposition  is  certainly  sugges- 
tive, and  should  be  worth  the  while  of  our  prune  growers  to 
think  about." 


0JnE  Irrisationist. 


The  Valae  of  Irrigation. 

Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  Director  of  the  United  Stales 
Geological  Survey,  contributes  to  the  New  ^qx^  Independent 
of  May  7th,  an  article  on  irrigation,  which  is  desuned  to 
attract  wide  attention.  There  may  be  little  in  the  histori- 
cal part  of  the  discussion  which  is  new  to  those  who  have 
read  standard  works  on  the  subject,  and  little  of  a  practical 
nature  which  will  be  new  to  the  irrigator,  but  the  publica- 
tion of  such  an  article  by  such  an  authority  still  has  a  great 
educational  value.    Maj.  Powell  says: 

"The  earliest  agriculture  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  be- 
gan in  arid  lands.  Turning  to  America  it  is  discovered 
that  this  fundamental  art  began  everywhere  under  like 
conditions  of  great  aridity,  on  sandy  plains  and  hot  deserts. 
In  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  United  States,  the  very 
last  district  of  the  country  to  be  settled  by  white  men,  in 
some  portions  of  Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Nevada  and  California,  where  natural  vegetation  is  so  rare 
that  it  scarcely  gives  character  to  the  landscape,  where 
sandstorms  drive  over  the  country,  where  naked  plains 
spread  under  a  lurid  sky,  and  where  the  landscape  is  often 
one  of  naked  rock,  and  where  adamantine  forms  stand  in 
groves  and  the  trees  are  fossils  buried  in  the  rocks,  the 
most  ancient  agriculture  is  found.  For  in  the  country  thus 
described,  the  Indian  tribes  in  centuries  lost  to  history, 
cultivated  the  soil  by  artificial  irrigation,  and  developed 
corn,  cotton,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  useful  to  man, 
while  the  rich  valleys  to  the  north  and  east  were  yet  un- 
touched by  agricultural  labor.  Later,  and  before  the  dis- 
covery of  Columbus,  open  glades  here  and  there  were  cul- 
tivated, but  such  little  patches  were  far  apart,  scores  or 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  the  art  was  borrowed  from  the  arid 
lands  of  the  pueblo  region.  In  like  manner  the  desert 
regions  of  Mexico  and  of  Peru  developed  an  ancient 
agriculture;  so  that  everywhere  throughout  the  habitable 
globe  the  first  agriculture  began  in  arid  lands,  and  the 
hrst  comparatively  dense  population  was  fnund  everywhere 
in  regions  where  the  heavens  refused  sufficient  moisture 
for  crops  to  grow.    This  is  the  greatest  paradox  of  history. 

"  Civilization  sprang  from  agriculture.  Two  arts  trans- 
formed early  savage  society:  Agriculture  and  the  domesti- 
cation of  animals,  and  the  latter  grew  out  of  the  former. 
The  first  fields  were  cultivated  in  arid  lands,  the  first  flocks 
were  distributed  on  arid  lands,  the  first  cities  were  built  in 
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arid  lands  and  the  first  civilized  governments  were  organ- 
ized in  arid  lands.  Under  torrid  skies,  on  rainless,  treeless 
plains,  agriculture,  the  domestication  of  animals,  art  in 
metals,  temple-building,  cities  and  civilization  had  their  be- 
ginning." 

After  reviewing  the  ancient  record  of  irrigation  and  its 
effects  on  civilization  in  the  old  world,  Major  Powell  ap- 
proaches the  subject  of  irrigation  in  the  new  world  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  On  the  discovery  of  this  continent  the  Latin  invaders 
first  foand  arid  lands  in  Mexico,  Peru  and  the  southwestern 
portion  of  the  United  States;  on  a  larger  scale  Germanic 
peoples  found  humid  lands  farther  to  the  north.  The  Latin 
peoples  from  arid  lands  settled  again  on  arid  lands  and  dis- 
covered native  people  engaged  in  irrigation,  as  they  them- 
selves had  done  in  the  countries  from  which  they  came. 
The  Germanic  peoples  found  much  less  agriculture,  only  a 
few  petty  patches  here  and  there,  the  art  itself  borrowed 
from  the  arid  lands;  but  they  found  vast  stretches  of  forest 
and  prairie  that  could  be  cultivated  without  artificial  irriga- 
tion, and  they  brought  with  them  the  industries  of  the 
humid  lands  from  which  they  came.  In  the  United  States 
no  arid  lands  and  no  irrigation  were  known  to  our  people 
by  practical  observation  until  we  acquired  the  deserts  of  the 
Southwest  from  Mexico,  where  we  found  the  Indian  en- 
gaged in  tilling  the  soil  by  irrigation." 

He  traces  the  development  of  irrigation  in  the  United 
States  as  a  sort  of  second  thought  after  the  tide  of  settle- 
ment had  pushed  beyond  the  limits  of  possible  dependence 
on  rainfall.  He  traces  the  introduction  of  the  system  into 
the  various  western  States  and  Territories,  and  its  stage  of 
development  in  each.  This  part  of  the  review  he  concludes 
as  follows: 

"  The  mention  of  California  has  been  left  till  the  last. 
When  the  great  valleys,  mountains  and  plains  of  California 
were  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  United  States  by 
Fremont  and  his  coadjutors,  they  found  a  few  Indians,  a 
few  Mexicans  and  a  few  Spanish  grandees  cultivating  the 
soil  by  irrigation.  Then  gold  was  discovered,  and  an  un- 
paralleled exodus  from  the  East  poured  an  army  of  gold- 
hunters  into  the  beautiful  land.  Towns  and  cities  came 
into  existence  like  magic.  Mining  was  conducted  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  manufactories  sprang  up  here  and 
there.  Gradually  the  newcomers  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  often  by  artificial  irrigation,  and  the  art  has 
made  marvelous  progress.  Extensive  and  superior  hydrau- 
lic works  are  now  constructed,  and  many  new  devices  have 
been  developed  by  which  to  distribute  water  to  the  growing 
plants  with  the  greatest  economy  and  to  secure  the  largest 
amount  of  agricultural  development.  Often  the  waters  are 
carried  over  the  lands  in  iron  pipes,  ramifying  to  the  roofs 
of  the  trees  and  the  shrubs,  and  the  people  of  California 
have  fields,  vineyards,  orchards,  gardens  and  lawns  fructi- 
fied from  the  springs,  brooks,  creeks  and  rivers  that  are 
born  in  the  cloud-capped  mountains.  The  tnost  highly- 
developed  agriculture  of  the  world  is  now  found  in  some 
portions  of  California." 

Maj.  Powell's  admonitions  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
in  commending  this  subject  to  their  more  careful  consider- 
ation, are  worthy  of  reproduction  for  the  large  and  compre- 
hensive views  taken  and  the  fundamental  principles  out- 
lined.   He  says: 

"  This  industry  is  new  to  our  people,  and  they  have  yet 
to  learn  important  lessons  which  the  inhabitants  of  oriental 
lands  have  learned  by  centuries  of  experience.  Some  of 
these  lessons  are  as  follows: 

"  First — The  waters  of  perennial  streams  that  are  gath- 
ered on  mountains,  hills  and  plains,  distant  from  the  fields 
irrigated  thereby,  have  to  be  divided  among  the  irrigators. 
While  the  waters  are  abundant  and  the  lands  redeemed  are 
but  small  areas,  the  distribution  of  water  rights  to  farmers 
is  apt  to  be  neglected;  but  the  time  is  at  hand  when,  in 
many  regions  of  the  United  States,  water  rights  must  be 
relegated  to  irrigators  by  some  just  method  to  secure  equity 
and  prevent  litigation,  and  even  to  prevent  social  convul- 
sions, which  are  already  breaking  out  here  and  there. 

"  Second — The  people  must  learn  that  the  supply  of  wa- 
ter is  insuf!icient  to  irrigate  all  land,  and  that  only  a  small 
per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  arable  land  can  be  converted 
into  irrigable  land. 

"Third — The  people  must  learn  that  the  seasons  of 
drought  fix  the  limit  of  agricultural  development;  that  sea- 
sons of  great  rainfall  and  plenty  of  water  lead  to  excessive 
development  of  irrigation,  so  that  when  seasons  of  drought 
come,  disaster  and  great  suffering  result. 

"  Fourth — The  people  must  learn  to  construct  irrigating 
works  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  resist  the  forces  of 
extraordinary  seasons  of  flood.  In  every  region  a  great 
flood  comes  sometimes;  the  maximum  supply  of  water  may 
be  reached  one  year  in  a  decade;  when  it  comes,  if  the  hy- 
draulic works  are  destroyed,  prosperity  is  transmuted  into 
adversity. 

"  Fifth. — The  people  must  learn  the  importance  of  gaug- 
ing the  streams  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year  for  a 
series  of  years  sufficient  to  discover  the  maximum  and 
minimum  flow,  in  order  that  they  may  construct  their 
works  intelligently,  and  have  definite  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  land  that  can  be  irrigated.  The  maximum  must 
control  the  strength  of  the  works,  the  minimum  must  con- 
trol the  area  which  can  be  permanently  redeemed  by  irri- 
gation, and  the  average  flow  will  give  the  amount  of  land 
which  can  be  cultivated  from  time  to  time  in  excess  of  the 
area  of  permanent  cultivation." 


•She  ^piary. 


Don't  Starve  Your  Bees. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Vancuren,  a  well-known  apiarist,  has  the 
following  to  say  to  the  Nordhoff  Ojai: 

"If  properly  handled  bees  can  be  made  to  do  more  work, 
just  as  can  horses.  Their  natures  must  be  understood,  of 
course.  An  apiary  situated  so  their  is  no  danger  of  en- 
croachment by  other  bees,  and  where  buckwheat  and  alfal- 


fa can  be  grown,  can  be  made  to  produce  very  heavily  every 
year  —  and  then  it  would  be  a  profitable  business. 
A  serious  mistake  often  made  is  in  bringing  bees  through 
the  winter  in  a  poor,  weakened  condition.  It  is  quite  as  un- 
profitable to  starve  bees  as  it  is  to  starve  horses,  or  any 
other  stock. 

"  How  are  bees  starved  ?  Well,  in  the  greed  to  get  as 
much  honey  as  possible  to  sell,  the  hives  are  robbed  too 
late  in  the  season,  when  the  flowers — the  bee  food — are  all 
gone,  and  the  little  workers  have  no  chance  to  store  up  a 
sufficient  supply  for  their  winter's  food.  They  get  through 
the  winter  season  with  empty  stomachs,  and  much  debil- 
itated. When  the  flowers  do  come,  the  bees  spend  much 
time  feeding  themselves  and  regaining  their  strength.  They 
won't  work  for  their  owner  till  they  are  able.  The  result 
is,  it  is  late  in  the  season  before  they  commence  storing 
honey,  and  the  crop  in  that  particular  apiary  is  light. 

"  There  is  no  t'ouble  in  handling  bees,  if  you  know  how. 
Some  people  suppose  a  cloudy  day  the  best  time  to  take 
honey  from  the  hives.  That  is  a  mistake;  sunny  days  are 
best.  On  cloudy  days  the  bees  are  all  in  the  hives,  im 
patient  and  cross  because  they  cannot  get  at  work;  like 
people,  they  are  more  quarrelsome,  and  make  more 
trouble,  when  in  a  bad  mood." 


How  to  Prevent  Bees  Swarming. 

Paper  read  before  the  recent  Indiana  Bee-Keepers'  Convention  by 
Chas.  F.  Muth. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  full  crop  of  honey  cannot  be  har- 
vested except  when  we  prevent  our  bees  from  swarming, 
because  we  know  that  it  is  the  old  bees  that  are  the  honey- 
gatherers  and  not  the  young  ones.  We  know  also  that  a 
swarm  is  usually  the  old  bees,  and,  when  they  leave  the 
hive  for  nearly  a  week,  or  perhaps  ten  days,  no  honey- 
gathering  is  done  at  all.  We  know  that  when  the  queen 
has  plenty  of  chances  to  deposit  her  eggs,  and  plenty  of 
room,  she  does  not  get  the  swarming  fever,  and  she  is  al- 
ways the  very  last  one  to  leave  the  hive. 

For  many  years  I  have  prevented  my  bees  from  swarm- 
ing, and  have  been  producing  principally  extracted  honey. 
How  to  prevent  swarming  at  the  honey  season  is  taught  us 
by  our  friend  G.  W.  Demaree  of  Kentucky.  I  heard  his 
method  at  the  last  bee-keepers'  convention,  and  it  struck 
me  as  a  good  thing,  and  I  gave  it  a  thorough  trial. 

Our  honey  season  here  begins  about  the  first  of  June,  be- 
cause then  the  white  clover  commences  to  yield.  I  at  this 
time  take  all  the  combs  from  the  brood -chamber  contain- 
ing brood  and  honey,  and  put  them  into  another  box  and 
fill  the  brood-chamber  with  empty  combs;  thus  the  brood- 
chamber  contains  a  comb,  with  a  queen,  some  of  the  bees 
and  the  empty  combs.  After  this  is  done,  the  queen  ex- 
cluder is  put  on.  Put  the  upper  story  on,  and  then  cover 
the  hive.  If  you  are  in  favor  of  producing  comb-honey, 
you  can  put  sections  on  that  queen  excluder. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  you  will  see  that  most  of  the 
old  bees  are  down  with  the  queen.  You  will  let  thenn  go 
that  way,  as  the  bees  hatch  and  the  queen  has  plenty  of 
bees  to  assist  her  in  rearing  brood,  and,  as  the  young  bees 
hatch,  they  go  down. 

Last  year  was  a  very  poor  one  for  honey,  as  I  suppose 
we  all  know,  still  I  produced  some  nice  comb-honey,  be- 
sides 6oo  to  700  pounds  of  extracted  honey.  I  think  the 
queen  excluder  is  the  most  applicable  thing  to  prevent 
swarming.  One  objection  I  find,  however,  and  that  is  that 
I  found  a  lot  of  drones  upon  raising  the  honey-boxes  that 
could  not  get  out  of  the  queen  excluder;  but  you  can  brush 
these  off,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whatever.  After 
awhile,  when  you  are  ready,  you  take  the  hive  off,  and  you 
have  no  idea  of  the  benefit  to  the  bees.  You  can  put  the 
bee-escape  on  and  the  honey-boxes  on  top.  I  have  had 
about  20,  and  put  in  10  bee-escapes  in  this  manner  (illus- 
trating), set  the  honey-boxes  on  top,  and  the  next  day  I 
commenced  to  extract.  It  is  a  very  easy  way,  and  scarcely 
any  trouble  at  all. 


(She  jStock  'Y'^'^^* 


Keeping  Horses  Sound. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
horses  one  sees  on  the  road,  the  street  or  the  farm,  are 
more  or  less  affected  with  unsoundness. 

One  of  those  most  commonly  met  with  in  road  horses  and 
farm  horses  is  what  is  known  as  the  sprung  knees.  In 
many  cases  the  trouble  is  but  slight  and  little  noticed,  and 
owners  are  loath  to  acknowledge  that  the  horse  is  not  all 
right.  But  a  keen-eyed  buyer  readily  detects  the  trifling 
defect  at  the  start.  What  causes  such  a  tendency  to 
sprung  knees  in  horses  it  is  hard  to  tell.  One  of  them,  we 
fancy,  among  driving  horses  of  the  trotting  class,  is  the 
tendency  to  have  them  shod  with  heavy  toe-weight  shoes. 
This  seems  to  tire  the  muscles  of  the  front  part  of  the  fore 
legs  and  in  time  weakens  them  so  they  do  not  keep  the  legs 
in  place. 

Another  cause  of  sprung  knees  is  allowing  the  feet  to  be- 
come tender  or  out  of  shape  from  bad  shoeing,  so  that  the 
horse  flexes  his  knees  to  relieve  the  strain  on  the  lower 
tendons  and  on  the  heels.  Standing  still  too  long  on  a 
hard  floor  stall  is  said  to  cause  sprung  knees.  After  all 
these  things  have  done  their  work  and  the  knees  become 
springy  or  are  weak  and  trembling,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
effect  a  cure. 

PREVENTION  BETTER  THAN  CURE. 

A  season's  run  at  grass  often  results  in  comparative  cure. 
And  the  best  way  is  to  keep  the  animal  sound  from  the  first 
by  avoiding  whatever  causes  a  tendency  to  the  disease,  and 
only  needs  the  exercise  of  some  common  sense  and  good 
care.  Avoid  keeping  the  horses  idle  on  a  hard  floor.  Shoe 
with  even  weight  shoes,  keep  the  feet  cool  and  free  from 
filth  and  there  is  little  risk  from  sprung  knees. 

Another  common  unsoundness  which  spoils  the  appear- 
ance and  sale  of  many  good  horses,  especially  those  on 


the  (arm,  are  curbs  and  puffy  joints.  Both  of  these,  like 
sprung  knees,  are  at  first  very  slight  and  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  what  is  wrong.  Curbs  can  generally  be  removed  by 
sweating,  blisters  and  compressors.  But  puffs  and  thorough- 
pins  are  difificult  to  cure,  and  even  if  kept  down  a  long 
time  are  apt  to  reappear.  To  prevent  the  appearance  of 
curbs  and  puffs  avoid  subjecting  the  animal  to  violent 
strains,  such  as  jerking  suddenly  back  on  the  haunches, 
backing  heavy  loads  on  soft  ground,  getting  into  deep 
snow,  or  giving  too  heavy  a  load  to  draw.  Making  the 
working  horses  on  the  farm  back  heavy  loads  of  manure  on 
soft  ground  does  a  great  deal  of  injury  to  them. — Horse 
World. 


Breeding  Draught  Horses. 

English  draught  horse  breeders  have  given  more  atten- 
tion to  size,  power  and  strength  than  any  other  breeders 
and  have  the  heaviest  draught  horses  in  the  world.  The 
Clydesdale  breeders  in  Scotland  were  the  first  to  start  a 
draught  horse  stud-book  and  they  have  made  pedigree 
their  chief  corner  stone.  French  breeders  have  made 
action  and  beauty  of  form  their  aim.  They  care  not  so 
much  for  size  and  still  less  for  pedigree.  The  Belgian 
breeders  believe  they  have  the  model  draught  horse  and 
have  carefully  maintained  their  type  for  generations. 

The  American  draught  horse  is  being  evolved  from  these 
breeds  with  good,  heavy  draught  sized  with  style  and 
action  to  suit  our  markets.  European  breeders  have 
been  developing  their  model  draught  horse  for  a 
hundred  years  and  have  made  the  draught  horse  their 
national  breed  and  the  agricultural  horse  of  all  Europe. 
American  farmers,  too  eager  for  experiment  and  impatient 
for  success,  have  tried  all  the  breeds,  have  crossed  and 
mixed  them  to  their  heart's  content,  and  then  diluted  with 
trotters  and  coachers  and  find  we  lack  the  chief  element — 
size. 

Let  us  now  adhere  to  line  breeding,  to  sires  in  the  same 
stud  book,  and  grade  up  for  a  large  draught  horse  with 
size  and  weight  in  the  collar,  with  all  the  beauty  of  form, 
style  and  action  we  can  get,  but  we  must  first  get  size  to 
make  draught  horses;  thousands  of  our  little  grade  have 
beautiful  forms,  but  with  500  pounds  more  weight  wou'd 
make  them  double  the  price.  Start  now  for  that  extra  500 
pounds;  try  for  the  1800  and  2000  pounds,  and  you  will 
better  appreciate  the  mistake  of  stopping  with  one  or  two 
crosses.  Breed  to  the  best  pure  bred  sires  and  grade  up 
to  the  top.  Never  sell  good  mares,  however  tempting  the 
offer.  Keep  them  to  do  the  farm  work  and  raise  fine 
draught  colts. — Western  Agriculturist  and  Live  Stock 
Journal. 


The  Way  to  Route  Lice. 

We  have  before  called  attention  to  bi-sulphide  of  carbon 
as  a  lice-destroyer,  which  is  accomplished  with  but  little 
difficulty.  To  show  how  beneficial  it  is,  we  give  the  wordf 
of  Dr.  Schneider,  of  Paris,  who  says  : 

"  The  very  next  day  after  using  it  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  enemy  had  left,  leaving  none  but 
dead  and  dying  behind,  and  on  the  following  day  not  a 
single  living  insect  was  to  be  found,  while  the  birds  were 
sitting  quietly  on  the  roosts  enjoying  an  unwontedly  peace- 
ful repose.  This  lasted  for  12  days,  till  the  sulphide  had 
evaporated.  Twenty-four  hours  after  a  fresh  invasion  of 
lice  had  put  in  an  appearance  under  the  wings  of  the 
birds  in  the  warmest  portions  of  the  house,  where  there 
were  no  currents  of  air.  I  replenished  the  supply  of  sul- 
phide, and  the  next  morning  only  a  few  of  these  were  re- 
maining. The  next  morning  every  trace  of  vermin  had  dis- 
appeared. Since  that  time  I  have  personally  made  a  great 
number  of  further  trials  with  the  sulphide,  with  immediate 
and  absolute  success.  I  should  recommend  the  sulphide 
of  carbon  to  be  put  in  small  medicine  vials  hung  about  the 
pigeon-house  or  poultry  roost.  When  it  has  about  three 
parts  evaporated  the  remainder  will  have  acquired  a 
yellowish  tinge  and  no  longer  acts  so  completely  as  before, 
but  if  it  be  shaken  up  afresh  it  will  still  suffice  to  keep  the 
enemy  at  a  distance  " 

Bi-suphide  of  carbon  is  a  liquid  with  a  most  intolerable 
odor,  adds  the  Poultry  Keeper.  It  is  very  inflammable, 
like  gasoline,  hence  at  no  time  must  a  flame  come  in  con- 
tact with  it,  but  otherwise  it  is  safe  and  harmless.  It  is 
sure  death  to  all  living  vermin  (and  to  human  beings,  too, 
if  confined  in  a  room  with  it).  The  plan  is  simply  to  hang 
it  up  in  the  poultry-house,  using  wide-mouth  bottles.  It  is 
cheap  and  can  be  had  of  any  druggist.  Poured  into  rat- 
holes,  and  the  holes  stopped,  it  kills  rats  instantly. 

Raising  Broilers  for  Market. 

In  course  of  an  excellent  article  on  this  subject,  Mr.  F. 
M.  Reed  says  in  the  Fancier's  Monthly: 

In  the  first  place  the  beginner  will  ask,  "  what  kind  of 
land  and  how  much  is  needed  to  embark  in  the  broiler 
business?"  As  to  quality,  most  land  is  suitable,  although 
a  mixed  sand  and  gravelly  soil  is  preferable  where  running 
water  can  be  had  if  possible.  As  to  quantity,  a  building 
lot  will  hold  a  fair-sized  brooder  house,  but  a  building  lot 
will  not  make  a  successful  broiler  farm.  Five  acres  would 
be  a  nice  size  (although  larger  is  not  objectionable),  this 
would  give  one  acre  for  residence,  barn,  incubator  house, 
etc.;  two  acres  for  fowls,  brooder  houses,  runs,  etc.,  and 
two  acres  for  small  fruits,  potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips  and 
other  necessary  vegetables  for  winter  food  for  both  old  and 
young  stock.  A  place  of  this  size  would  keep  one  man  and 
bis  family  busy.  And  now  just  a  word  here  as  to  personal 
attention  and  supervision  of  one's  own  business  There  is 
no  business  that  suffers  more  through  inattention  or  the 
neglect  of  hired  help,  than  the  poultry  business.  The 
owner  should  have  under  his  personal  attention  the  care  of 
the  incubators.  One  person  only  should  likewise  have  in 
charge  the  feeding  and  care  of  the  brooders,  watching 
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closely  the  results  of  any  particular  food,  or  experiments  in 
feeding,  and  profiting  thereby.  If  several  persons,  or 
children  have  the  feeding  of  the  flocks,  they  will  not  begin 
to  get  the  care  they  would  if  one  man  attended  them,  and 
they  may  actually  be  in  a  dying  condition  through  bowel 
trouble  or  disease,  before  the  owner  discovers  it.  So  I  say 
the  work  must  all  be  closely  inspected  or  done  by  the 
owner,  and  the  more  experience  he  has  the  better. 

"What  is  the  best  breed  to  start  with  ?"  is  another  ques- 
tion often  asked.  That  depends  on  your  own  fancy.  The 
breed  that  one  fancies  is  the  breed  that  one  will  succeed 
with.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas  and 
Partridge  Cochins  are  much  used  on  the  broiler  farms  of 
the  East.  But  some  object  to  the  feathered  legs  of  the 
Brahmas  and  Cochins  and  to  overcome  this  they  are  crossed 
with  a  Leghorn  cockerel.  These  combine  the  hardiness 
of  the  Leghorn  with  the  size  of  the  Brahma,  making  a  good 
broiler.  The  Wyandotte  is  a  great  favorite  with  broiler 
men,  especially  the  Silver  and  White  varieties,  because  of 
the  combined  qualities  of  neat,  trim-built  bodies,  extra  full- 
breasted,  yellow  legs,  early  maturity  and  hardiness.  They 
are  also  great  layers.  But  to  return  to  the  breed.  Having 
made  a  choice  select  good  stock  or  eggs  from  a  reliable 
breeder,  and  raise  a  nice  flock  of  pullets.  These  are  to  be 
your  starter  from  which  the  eggs  are  to  come  for  hatching 
your  broilers,  for  every  broiler  raiser  should  raise  his  own 
eggs.  I  do  not  believe  a  broiler  farm  can  be  made  much 
of  a  success  if  the  owner  depends  on  buying  his  eggs 
promiscuously  here  and  there,  especially  store  eggs.  Or 
should  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  friend  raise  good 
eggs  for  him,  the  amount  paid  out  for  them  will  draw  from 
the  profits  of  the  broilers.  For  at  the  season  of  the  year 
when  it  is  most  profitable  to  hatch  broilers,  eggs  are 
usually  high.  It  is  estimated  that  a  poultrymen  can  raise 
eggs  for  from  ten  to  twelve  cents  per  dozen.  Therefore  if 
30  or  40  cents  per  dozen  is  paid  for  them,  and  should  40  or 
50  per  cent  of  them  prove  infertile,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  the  man  who  sells  the  eggs  makes  more  profit  than 
the  broiler  raiser. 


Jadic:ou8  Crossing  for  Poultry  Meat, 

In  recent  years  I  have  not  been  much  of  a  believer  in 
crossing  pure  breeds  of  fowls  for  either  meat  or  eggs,  and 
I  am  certainly  not  now  a  believer  in  the  indiscriminate 
crossing  to  which  some  people  are  addicted,  but  I  have 
recently  seen  a  very  practical  and  judicious  cross.  A 
neighbor,  last  season,  bought  some  cull-  from  yards  of 
pure-bred  Light  Brahmas  and  Barred  Piymou  h  Rocks, 
and  last  spring  he  mated  a  few  of  them  tn  secure  eggs  for 
hatching,  using  a  thoroughbred  male  Piyniouih  Rock  and 
both  pure  Plymouth  Rock  hens  and  pure  Light  Brahma 
hens.  The  result,  of  course,  was  pure  PI>moJth  Rock 
chicks,  and  also  chicks  half  Plymouth  Rock  and  half 
Light  Brahma. 

The  remarkable  excellence,  from  a  market  point  of  view, 
of  the  cross  bred  chickens  is  apparent.  They  were  larger 
than  the  pure  Plymouth  Rocks  and  ex  reedingly  plump  in 
appearance.  Their  owner  told  me  that  he  had  been  dress- 
ing some  of  them  and  found  them  in  every  way  superior  to 
the  pure-bred  chickens,  both  in  size  and  plumpness.  The 
same  cross  was  made  by  another  neighbor  and  with  a 
result  even  more  pronounced  than  that  first  mentioned. 
The  chickens  grew  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  were 
apparently  ready  to  dress  at  any  stage  of  their  growth,  so 
plump  were  they.  Here  there  appears  to  be  a  case  where 
the  blood  of  two  pure  breeds  can  be  united  to  a  marked 
advantage,  if  one  wishes  to  secure  meat  alnne. 

Such  a  cross  does  not  produce  pullets  of  superior  laying 
qualities.  They  do  not  have  the  form  accompanying  good 
laying  qualities  that  is  as  typical  among  poultry  as  is  the 
dairy  form  among  cows.  One  does  not  expect  large  butter 
yields  from  a  breed  of  beef  cattle,  and  he  should  not  expect 
large  egg  production  from  breeds  or  half  breeds  inclined  to 
the  large  production  of  flesh. — Webb  Donnell  in  American 
Agriculturist. 

Signs  of  Health. 

A  red  comb  and  an  active,  restless  disposition  indicate  a 
fowl  that  is  in  perfect  health  and  that  will  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  itself.  The  slow,  fat,  sleepy-lookmg  hens,  if  not 
in  poor  health,  are  at  least  not  in  good  condition.  A  hen 
that  lays  a  large  number  of  eggs  cannot  aflord  to  be  sleepy 
or  droopy.  Nature  prompts  her  to  seek  for  a  variety  of 
food.  Her  needs  are  urgent  and  she  has  no  time  to  fool 
away  sitting  on  the  roost  or  lazily  lounging  in  a  corner. 
The  activity  not  only  promotes  her  health,  but  keeps  her  in 
possession  of  a  good  appetite.  She  works  off  the  surplus 
fat  and  converts  the  nitrogen  and  phosphates  into  eggs, 
where  she  stores  up  all  the  elements  necessary  to  bring 
forth  chicks. — Poultry  Keeper. 


Fight  the  Lioe. 

You  cannot  become  entirely  free  from  the  pest  of  lice  in 
your  poultry-house.  You  can  get  rid  of  the  pests,  but  the 
work  of  keeping  them  out  must  go  on.  When  you  cease 
operations  they  return.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  ex- 
tremes except  to  get  them  out,  but  care  must  be  taken  when 
once  lice  are  driven  out  that  the  quarters  will  not  be  very 
inviting  for  their  return.  Once  a  week  saturate  the  roosts 
with  kerosene,  on  both  under  and  upper  side,  and  sprinkle 
the  premises  with  soap  emulsion  and  kerosene.  If  the 
droppings  are  removed,  and  the  nests  kept  clean  after  so 
doing,  there  will  be  but  little  danger  from  them. — Poultry 
Keeper. 

Advantages  of  Small  Breeds. 

The  general  preference  is  for  large  fowls,  but  the  small 
breeds  have  advantages  which  are  also  desirable.  As  a 
rule,  neatly  all  the  small  breeds  are  non-sitters  and  lay 
well.  Being  naturally  active  they  do  not  become  fat  very 
readily  and  are  free  from  many  ailments  peculiar  to  the 
large,  heavy  breeds.  If  they  are  given  the  privilege  of  a 
grass  run  or  a  field,  they  will  pick  up  a  large  share  of  their 
food  and  lay  nearly  every  day.  Although  the  small  breeds 
do  not  possess  as  large  carcasses  when  dressed  for  market 


as  larger  breeds,  yet  they  excel  in  breast  meat  and  a  smaller 
proportion  of  offal,  as  the  greater  the  activity  of  a  fowl,  and 
especially  if  it  can  fly  over  a  high  fence,  the  larger  the  de- 
velopment of  the  muscles  of  the  breast,  which  is  really  the 
choice  portion  of  a  fowl.  Crossed  on  large,  heavy  breeds, 
the  union  is  usually  successful,  as  there  is  less  disposition 
to  roam,  and  the  heavy  feathering  of  the  large  breed  is  se- 
cured as  a  winter  protection.  A  larger  number  of  hens  of 
the  smaller  breeds  can  also  be  kept  together,  which  is  quite 
an  advantage. 


Raisin-Growers  and  Go-operation. 

A  very  important  meeting  of  raisin-growers  was  held  at 
Frerno  last  Saturday.  After  a  lively  discussion  it  was  de- 
cided to  fix  the  minimum  price  of  raisins  at  ^%  cents  per 
pound  in  the  sweat-box,  and  to  take  the  matter  of  sales  in 
their  own  hands. 

D.  W.  Parkhurst  called  the  mass  meeting  of  raisin- 
growers  to  order.  J.  H.  Kelly  was  elected  president,  and 
F.  H.  Lowell,  secretary. 

Mr.  Parkhurst  announced  that  the  meeting  had  been 
called  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  for  the  protection 
of  the  grower  in  packing  and  marketing  raisins.  He  spoke 
of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  co-operation.  He  believed 
it  was  better  for  10,000  men  owning  ten  acres  each  to  form 
into  a  co-operation  than  for  ten  men  owning  10,000  acres 
each  to  do  so. 

After  some  discussion  M.  J.  Lindrose  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  raisin-grower  to 
pack  and  ship  his  own  goods  by  means  of  co-operation. 

A  H.  Powers,  of  Centerville,  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meetirg  that  the  California 
State  Raisin-Growers'  Association  being  dominated  by  the  com- 
mission packer,  it  is  essential  that  the  grower  of  raisins  and  tree  fruit 
should  form  his  own  protective  union. 

This  resolution  called  for  the  same  caustic  remarks,  the 
proofs  that  the  Association  was  dominated  by  the  com- 
mission packer  being  demanded.  None  were  attempted  to 
be  given,  but  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

T.  R.  Foster  spoke  of  the  manner  in  which  the  com- 
mission packers  had  treated  the  growers.  There  is 
assuredly  something  wrong  when  the  commission  man  gets 
more  out  of  the  raisins  than  does  the  grower. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  of  raisin-growers  that 
the  only  way  to  eliminate  the  ruinous  competition  now  practiced  by 
the  commission  packer,  whereby  raisins  are  sold  at  prices  that  net  the 
grower  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  is  to  require  that 
the  agreement  that  is  signed  between  the  commission  packer  and  the 
grower  shall  contain  a  clause  providing  that  the  packer  shall  not  sell 
the  grower's  raisins  for  less  than  a  given  price  without  the  consent  of 
the  grower. 

£.  G.  Chaddock  was  opposed  to  the  proposed  mode  of 
action. 

Mr.  Gordon  asked  through  what  medium  the  growers 
would  regulate  the  prices — whether  by  mass  meeting  or 
committee. 

Mr,  Faster  replied  that  the  means  would  be  determined 
upon  later  on, 

Mr.  Dore  did  not  think  that  the  resolution  was  a  prac- 
tical one.  The  question  of  price  didn't  seem  to  work  well 
last  year,  because  the  established  prices  were  not  obtained 
by  the  packers — co-operative  as  well  as  the  others.  It 
seemed  to  bim  that  Mr.  Gordan's  suggestion  of  a  uniform 
grade  was  a  practical  one.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
growers  that  the  agreed  price  was  not  received.  The 
grower  did  not  succeed  in  holding  the  commission  packers 
and  the  co-operative  packers.  He  would  like  to  know  how 
prices  are  to  be  sustained  this  year. 

W.  M.  Applegarth  said  that  the  way  to  secure  prices  was 
to  place  the  product  in  the  hands  of  a  company,  either  in- 
dependent or  CO  operative.  The  growers  must  force  the 
packers  into  a  combination  of  some  kind  or  another. 

William  Harvey  called  attention  to  the  agreement  made 
last  year,  whereby  the  packer  shou'd  sell  the  raisins  at  a 
price  which  would  yield  to  the  grower  at  least  cents  per 
pound  for  his  raisins,  and  asked  why  it  was  not  carried  out, 
the  grower  in  many  instances  receiving  not  more  than  two 
cents  per  pound.  This  was  because  the  agreement  was 
only  a  verbal  one,  and  by  the  simple  word  of  honor  of  the 
packer.  The  remedy  should  be  a  written  contract  prohib- 
iting the  commission  packer  from  selling  the  raisins  at  a 
less  figure.  In  that  case  the  commission  merchants  could 
not  compete  against  one  another,  because  they  would  be 
compelled  to  pay  4X  cents  a  pound  to  the  grower.  Mr. 
Harvey  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  fixing  the  price 
at  e,%  cents  per  pound  in  the  sweat  box,  the  raisins  not  to 
be  sold  for  less  without  the  consent  of  the  grower, 

Stanton  L.  Carter  was  called  upon  by  the  chair  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  the  subject.  He  thought  that  the  raisin- 
growers  had  sufficient  intelligence  to  sell  their  produce  at  a 
fair  and  remunerative  price.  The  trouble  with  the  farmer 
is  that  he  won't  co  operate.  He  hss  been  used  to  working 
independently.  This  is  an  age  of  co-operation  and  the 
producer  should  heed  the  signs  of  the  times.  The  big  cor- 
porations get  the  biggest  price  for  what  they  sell  and  they 
buy  at  the  lowest  price.  They  are  in  such  a  commanding 
position  that  they  can  control  these  things.  The  great 
drawback  among  co-operations  is  that  every  man  is  anxious 
to  have  his  finger  in  the  pie.  Every  stockholder  thinks 
that  he  should  run  the  company. 

J.  Baker  said  that  the  alleged  settlement  on  his  last 
year's  crop  had  been  rankling  in  his  mind  for  several  days. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  diflference  in  interest  between  the 
grower  and  the  commission  man.  The  latter  gets  paid  for 
everything  he  does  up  to  the  time  the  goods  are  placed  on 
the  market.  If  he  drops  ten  cents  a  box  on  a  carload  it 
will  make  a  difference  of  $100  to  the  grower  and  only  $5 
to  the  commission  man.  He,  Mr.  Baker,  was  tired  of  that 
sort  of  work  and  he  proposed  to  do  a  little  of  that  five-per- 
cent business  himself. 

On  motion  of  D.  W.  Parkhurst  the  chair  appointed  a 


committee  of  three  to  confer  with  the  different  packing- 
houses. The  committe  is  D.  W.  Parkhurst,  William 
Applegrath  and  A,  H.  Powers. 

The  meeting  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  Saturday, 
May  20th. 


Address  of  Riverside  Fruit  Exchange. 

The  following  is  an  address  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Riverside  Fruit  Exchange  delivered  at  a  mass  meeting 
of  growers  at  Riverside  May  13th: 

To  the  Oran(;e  Growers  of  Riverside:  In  pursuance  of 
the  instructions  of  the  public  meeting  held  on  the  22d  ult., 
we  have  perfected  the  organization  of  the  Riverside  Fruit 
Exhange,  and  with  the  formal  announcement  of  the  fact 
we  beg  to  submit  some  suggestions  with  which  we  think 
growers  should  be  familiar. 

First,  let  it  be  noted  that  this  corporation  is  not  a  trust 
having  for  its  object  the  fixing  and  maintenance  of  high 
prices,  but  rather  to  introduce  and  promote  such  systematic 
and  orderly  methods  of  handling  and  marketing  our  prod- 
ucts as  will  give  stability  and  permanence  to  the  fruit  In- 
dustry of  southern  California. 

Nor  do  we  seek  to  make  war  on  brokers  and  packers. 
But  it  must  be  evident  to  thoughtful  men  that  if  our  indus- 
try is  to  endure,  the  legitimate  profit  of  the  grower  must  be 
relieved  as  far  as  possible  from  the  danger  of  being  dissi- 
pated by  haphazard  marketing  or  by  the  caprices  of  middle- 
men. 

The  one  great  evil  that  confronts  and  threatens  us  is  that 
of  consigning  fruit  to  parties  whose  only  interest  is  their 
brokerage. 

This  evil  must  be  tut  up  by  the  roots;  totally  and  un- 
flinchingly eradicated.  Growers  must  stop  their  ears  to  the 
blandishments  of  shrewd  manipulators. 

In  this  undertaking  to  protect  ourselves  we  shall  expect 
to  be  threatened;  every  plausible  argument  and  cunning 
device  will  be  employed  to  break  us  into  fragments. 

Happily  there  are  cheering  indications  of  organizations 
similar  to  our  own,  rapidly  taking  shape  all  over  southern 
California.  With  these  we  shall  expect  to  act  in  accord. 
Does  any  sane  man  doubt  the  ability  of  the  fruit  interest  of 
southern  California,  by  combined  action,  to  withstand  any 
assault  from  whatever  source? 

Once  again  let  it  be  noted  that  we  are  not  combining  for 
war,  but  for  defense.  We  do  insist  that  the  men  who  in- 
vest money  and  toil  and  take  the  risks  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
and  ordinarily  certain  share  of  the  profits. 

We  seek  no  more  than  this;  if  we  be  intelligent  men  we 
shall  accept  no  less. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  our  plan  of  co-operation  will 
not  only  promote  uniform  and  better  methods  of  packing 
and  handling,  but  will  secure  the  economic  advantages  of 
a  large  pack,  with  the  possibilities  of  cheaper  materials  and 
lower  freights. 

We  are  to  seek  not  only  to  ofier  our  goods  in  such  at- 
tractive condition  as  to  increase  the  demand  and  open  new 
markets,  but  to  so  distribute  that  every  market  shall  be 
supplied  and  none  glutted. 

In  the  production  of  good  fruit,  southern  California  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage.  We  have  the  goods  and 
the  world  wants  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  are  able 
to  bring  to  the  business  such  intelligence  and  capacity  that 
from  the  point  of  production  through  to  the  point  of  con- 
sumption every  detail  shall  show  care,  method  and  econ- 
omy, that  producer  and  consumer  shall  be  mutually  con- 
tented. Incidentally  our  plan  of  operation  will  afford 
protection  to  the  honest  dealer,  who,  under  the  present 
system  of  consignment,  Is  not  safe  in  buying  at  any  price. 

One  other  matter  of  considerable  importance  requires 
notice. 

Heretofore  some  growers  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
consign  their  fruit  in  order  to  get  a  small  advance  for  im- 
mediate use.  If  this  organization  shall  be  approved,  ar- 
rangements  will  be  made  with  the  local  banks  to  make  such 
necessary  advances  at  current  rates  of  interest,  the  crop  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  association  to  become  security  pre- 
cisely as  it  does  in  the  hands  of  the  consignee. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  plan  of 
organization  which  has  already  been  quite  generally  signed 
by  the  growers  of  Riverside.  It  shall  be  our  aim  so  far  as 
possible  to  make  effective  the  methods  therein  suggested, 
with  such  modifications  and  additions  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  business  may  require. 

We  do  not  flatter  ourselves  that  the  plan  is  perfect,  but 
we  dare  bslieve  the  combined  wisdom  of  all  parties  at  In- 
terest will  be  sufficient  to  rescue  our  splendid  industry 
from  its  present  depression. 

We  have  accepted  the  trust  you  have  conferred,  and  the 
undertaking  shall  have  our  best  thought  and  attention;  but 
if  we  are  to  succeed  we  must  have  the  hearty  support  of 
the  growers. 

We  are  to  serve  without  compensation.  All  we  ask  is 
that  the  growers  be  willing  to  allow  the  actual  expenses  of 
transacting  the  business  under  such  methods  as  we  may 
find  necessary  to  adopt. 

We  shall  expect  opposition.  We  must  be  ready  to  meet 
it.  The  men  who  have  grown  rich  from  commissions  and 
percentages  will  not  abandon  the  field  without  a  struggle. 
The  evils  that  beset  us  have  been  growing  through  the 
years.  We  cannot  uproot  them  in  a  day.  Let  us  patiently 
and  courageously  meet  the  problem  and  find  a  solution,  or 
make  one. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  board  cannot  succeed  alone. 

Give  us  freely  and  frankly  any  suggestions  or  informa- 
tion, and  when  out  of  the  mass  of  facts  we  are  able  to 
formulate  plans,  let  every  man  respond  with  prompt  support. 

We  cannot  succeed  with  a  fragment  of  the  crop;  we  need 
the  aid  of  every  grower.  Since  our  service  is  to  be  gratui- 
tous, we  should  have  general  response  with  as  little  delay 
and  inconvenience  as  possible. 

A.  H.  Nafizger,  M.  J.  Daniels,  S.  C.  Evans,  Jr.,  A.  Keith, 
George  Frost,  D.  W,  McLeod,  T.  H,  B.  Chamblin,  J.  B. 
Crawford,  J.  Harrison  Wright,  R.  W.  Meacham,  H,  A. 
Westbrook. 

Riverside,  May  13,  1893. 
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Applications  of  Electricity  to  Agricultural  Work.* 


NUMBER  5-Concluded. 


UITABLE  sources  of  supply  re- 
main yet  to  be  considered  in  the 
discussion  of  the  applications  of 
electricity  to  use  in  country  dis- 
tricts, whether  these  be  isolated 
central  stations  or  systems  of  dis- 
tribution covering  a  large  section 
of  the  country,  the  lines  radiating 
from  a  central  station  and  supply- 
ing a  district  of  three  to  five  miles 
in  radius. 

The  isolated  central  station  can 
be  employed,  of  course,  only  in 
connection  with  very  large  farms 
where  considerable  power  is  re- 
quired for  various  uses,  and  where 
electric  lighting  can  be  utilized 
both  about  the  residence  and 
barns,  as  well  as  about  the  lawn 
and  barnyard.  Of  course,  how- 
ever, there  are  situations  in  which 
a  small  isolated  plant  could  be 
installed  and  operated  econom- 
ically where  only  a  limited  amount 
of  power  is  needed.  Such  might  be  the  case,  for  instance, 
where  a  waterfall  within  reasonable  distance  from  the  farm 
buildings  could  be  utilized  for  the  generation  of  current. 
There  are,  doubtless,  thousands  of  such  places  scattered  all 
over  the  country,  where  water  power  could  be  utilized  in 
connection  with  the  applications  of  electricity  in  farm  work. 
The  installation  of  a  small  water-wheel  capable  of  driving 
a  dynamo  of  sufficient  capacity  could  be  used  either  for  the 
direct  supply  to  motors  and  lights  or  for  the  charging  of  a 
battery  of  storage  cells,  which  could  afterward  be  switched 
into  circuit  on  the  lighting  or  power  mains.  As  every  one 
knows,  there  are  now  very  few  instances  where  waterfalls 
that  are  to  be  found  upon  small  streams  running  through 


EXPENSIVE,  RUT  EFFECTIVE. 

the  farming  districts  are  or  can  be  economically  utilized, 
except  by  the  installation  of  an  electrical  plant.  No  sys- 
tem of  distribution  could  be  simpler  than  that  which  would 
be  needed  where  a  small  but  steady  supply  of  water  could 
be  applied  for  this  purpose.  The  mains  could  be  carried 
from  the  waterfall,  provided  that  it  was  situated  at  some 
distance  from  the  barns,  to  some  central  distributing  point 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  residence  or  farm  buildings,  and  from 
this  point  the  lines  could  be  carried  to  motors  placed  about 
the  barns,  for  pumping,  grinding  and  various  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  shop  for  application  to  machine  tools;  for 


over  our  Western  States,  already  very  extensively  used  for 
the  pumping  of  water,  and  on  large  farms  for  grinding, 
feed-cutting  and  similar  purposes.  In  the  far  Western 
States,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  for  example,  there  are  sec- 
tions where  one  may  count  from  a  single  location  over  loo 
windmills,  but  this  is  an  exceptional  region  where  to  secure 
good  water  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  depth  of  200  or  250 
feet.     The  application  of  the  windmill  for  driving  the 
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dynamo  to  generate 
electric  current  is  not  a 
new  one,  although  it  has 
not  come  into  very  ex- 
tensive use  owing  to  a 
number  of  causes.  One 
of  these  doubtless  is  the 
fact  that  there  has  been 
no  real  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer  for  a 
windmill  and  accessory 

apparatus  designed  for  the  special  purpose  of  generating 
electric  current.  That  such  plants  can  be  made  a  success 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  them  have  been 
built  and  made  to  work  satisfactorily.  The  most  objec- 
tionable feature,  of  course,  is  the  unsteadiness  of  the  power. 
In  some  sections  of  the  country,  however,  the  winds  during 

a  large  part  of  the 
24  hours  of  each 
day  are  fairly  con- 
stant, and  in  such 
cases  this  source 
of  power  is  all  that 
could  be  desired. 
In  other  localities, 
however,  the  winds 
are  very  variable 
and  unsteady,  and 
and  could  not  be 
depended  upon 
from  day  to  day. 
In  connection  with 
a  windmill  plant, 
it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  set  of  stor- 
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age  batteries  which  assist  in  utilizing  all  the 
current  which  can  be  generated  by  the  wind- 
mill with  its  dynamo,  whether  the  wind  is 
blowing  at  the  time  the  current  is  wanted 
for  lights  and  motors,  or  whether  it  is  im- 
possible to  secure  power  direct  from  the 
dynamo  when  it  is  wanted.  With  a  plant  of 
this  kind,  provision  will  be  made  for  deriving 
power  either  direct  from  the  storage  batteries 
or  direct  from  the  dynamo,  just  as  would  be 
the  case  with  a  water-power  plant. 

The  installation  of  an  isolated  plant  using 
steam  power  would  be  more  expensive,  both 
as  regards  first  cost  and  subsequent  opera- 
tion and  maintenance.  The  cost  of  main- 
tenance would  be  especially  important  to  be 
considered  in  sections  of  the  country  where 
fuel  is  costly.  There  are  sections,  however, 
where,  fuel  being  an  unimportant  item,  the 
steam  plant  might  be  found  the  most  in- 
expensive one. 

The  general  distribution  of  electricity  through  a  country 
district  from  a  central  station  supplying  a  large  territory 
would  be  a  novelty  only  as  regards 
the  use  which  is  made  of  the  cur- 
rent. Such  plants  are  already  in 
use  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
for  the  distribution  of  current  to 
be  used  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
city,  or  for  that  matter  in  different 
towns  and  cities  both  for  lighting 
and  power  purposes.  In  this  re- 
spect the  plant  would  differ  in  no 
essential  particular  from  a  system 


graph  and  telephone  lines  and  the  mains  from  which  power 
would  be  distributed  to  the  different  farms  along  the  route 
of  the  electric  railway.  •* 
In  this  series  of  articles  we  have  been  compelled  to  deal 
as  a  matter  of  necessity  with  ideal  conditions.  No  system 
of  distribution  is  yet  in  actual  operation,  but  the  problems 
involved  do  not  dififer  from  those  found  in  systems  of  dis- 
tribution that  have  already  been  found  a  profitable  invest- 


AN  ISOLATED  PLANT  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

ment.  What  is  needed  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  applica- 
tions of  electricity  for  this  class  of  work  is  a  plant  on  quite 
an  extensive  scale  in  some  good  locality  where  all  sorts  of 
farming  operations  are  actually  carried  on  by  means  of 
electric  power.  An  example  of  this  kind  would  be  of  the 
highest  value  in  introducing  the  electric  motor  for  farm 
work,  and  any  electrical  concern  that  cares  to  make  an  in- 


HATCHING  CHICKENS  BY  ELECTRICITY. 


MAKING  ICE  CREAM  BY  ELECTRICITY. 


lighting  purposes;  to  the  lawn  for  the  operation  of  an  elec- 
tric fountain;  to  the  house  for  pumping,  and  various  other 
uses  which  have  already  been  described  in  this  series  of 
articles. 

There  is  another  source  of  power  which,  of  course,  is 
always  at  the  disposal  of  the  farmer,  namely  the  wind. 
This  is,  of  course,  as  everybody  knows  who  has  traveled 

•  In  a  series  of  Ave  articles  reprinted  from  the  Electrical  World,  New 
York. 


of  distribution  where  the  current  was  used  for  farming 
purposes.  A  central  station  could  be  located  where  power 
was  found  to  be  the  cheapest  and  where  other  conditions 
that  always  require  consideration  in  the  location  of  the  cen- 
tral station  indicated  that  the  best  results  could  be  ob- 
tained. From  this  central  station  an  electric  road  for  rural 
service  could  be  operated,  such  a  line,  for  instance,  as  was 
described  in  the  fourth  article  on  this  subject  in  the 
Rural  of  last  week.  The  pole  line,  which  would 
carry  the  motors  for  such  a  road,  could  be  utilized  for  tele- 


SUGGESTION  FOR  A  CENTRAL  STATION. 
A  New  Field  for  the  Storage  Battery. 

stallation  for  this  kind  of  service  would  doubtless  find  that 
the  field  was  ?n  almost  unlimited  one,  and  that  the  demand 
once  created  would  increase  with  surprising  rapidity. 


Is  Electricity  in  Agriculture  Practicable? 

To  THE  Editor  : — Your  current  reprints  from  the  E/ec- 
trical  World  are  interesting  and  are  not  likely  to  be  de- 
ceptive for  the  reason  that  the  allowance  due  to  the  ex- 
aggerations of  a  specialist  is  at  once  awakened.  But  when 
the  Rural  Press  holds  out  hopes  of  great  things  in  agri- 
culture due  to  electricity  one  would  like  the  ground  of  the 
statement. 

As  far  as  can  be  learned  from  matter  attainable  on  a 
ranch,  the  cost  of  producing  commercial  electricity  is  no 
cheaper  now  than  it  was  six  years  ago  when  the  writer  was 
practically  interested  and  busy  in  the  matter,  and  at  that  lime 
it  was  a  conservative  figuring  to  allow  for  a  waste  of  about 
20  per  cent  in  power  between  your  engine  and  your  motor. 
Although  I  have  not  investigated  the  matter  with  thorough- 
ness, it  is  my  belief  that  every  case  of  successful  use  of 
electricity  on  a  farm  is  in  connection  wiih  unlimited  ivatet 
power,  where  waste  need  not  be  considered,  and  that  ma- 
chinery can  be  run  by  shafting  and  belt  direct  from  an 
engine  or  a  windmill  at  fully  15  per  cent  less  cost. 

The  glare  of  electric  lights,  the  rattle  of  experimental 
storage  battery  cars,  the  sputtering  of  telephones  and  the 
shining,  bright  work  of  the  thousand  and  one  electric 
fiddle-faddles  made  every  day  may  have  closed  your  eyes 
to  this  fundamental  defect  in  electrical  work.  The  effort  is 
all  in  the  line  of  its  application — no  progress  has  been 
made  in  cheapening  the  cost  of  production.  The  dynamos 
of  to-day  are  essentially  the  old  Gramme  machine.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  a  patent  was  refused  for  want  of  origi- 
nality, and  from  all  I  can  learn  it  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was 
ten  years  ago  that  electricity  is  the  most  expensive  motive 
force  one  can  employ,  being  available  only  in  cases  of  ex- 
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cessive  water  power  or  where  the  transferance  by  belting 
is  impossible. 

When,  therefore,  the  Rural  Press  holds  out  such  large 
hopes  from  a  system  which  wastes  20  per  cent  of  the 
original  power,  and  that,  too,  in  a  State  whose  great  de- 
ficiency is  the  cost  of  power,  wherein  water  powers  can  be 
counted  on  one's  fingers  and  toes  and  good  engine  coal 
costs  from  $i8  to  $20  a  ton,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  for  the 
basis  of  such  hopes.  Why  do  you  believe  that  electricity 
will  supplant  steam  and  wind  engines  in  California  as 
sources  of  agricultural  power  ?  A.  G, 

Hueneme,  April  24,  1893. 

The  foregoing  letter  was  referred  to  Prof.  N.  S.  Keith, 
the  well-know  electrical  engineer,  who  makes  response  as 
follows  : 

To  THE  Editor  :— Your  correspondent,  'A.  G.,  it 
would  seem,  has  been  too  long  absent  from  the  glitter  and 
glare  of  "  electric  fiddle-faddles,"  and  in  his  reading  has 
not  kept  up  with  the  progress  of  the  art. 

While  in  electric-power  transmission  there  may  be  a  loss 
of  20  per  cent  between  initial  and  delivered  power,  the 
differences  in  efficiencies  of  portable  and  stationary  steam 
engines  and  in  the  cost  of  their  operation  per  unit  of  power 
are  a  much  greater  loss.  Large  stationary  engines  at  cen- 
tral points,  running  electric  generators  connected  by  wires 
to  electric  motors  in  all  radial  directions,  can  furnish 
cheaper  and  better  power,  always  ready  for  use,  than  can 
possibly  be  done  by  steam  engines  of  small  capacity 
located  where  the  motors  should  be. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  and  the  cost  of  attendance,  per 
unit  of  power,  are  much  greater  in  the  case  of  small  engines 
than  in  that  of  large  engines. 

Where  sufficient  water  power  is  available  at  any  point, 
say  5,  10,  20.  or  even  50  miles  from  an  agricultural  region, 
it  is  practicably  possible  to  transmit  and  distribute  that 
power  to  electric  motors  in  all  places  within  that  region  for 
all  classes  of  agricutural  work  far  chaper  than  can  be  done 
by  steam  or  animal  power  directly  applied.  Whether  this 
will  be  done  depends  upon  the  doing.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  but  present  absence  of  demand  for  such  apparatus 
in  such  places.  It  is  not  a  question  0/  whether  electricity 
can  be  produced  cheaper  than  it  could  six  years  ago, 
because  small  electric  powers  are  cheaper  than  small 
steam  powers.  "  A.  G."  should  know  that,  owing  to  im- 
provements which  have  been  made  in  engines,  water- 
wheels,  dynamos,  etc.,  electricity  is  now  produced  much 
cheaper — perhaps  one-half — than  it  could  have  been  six 
years  ago.  The  dynamo  of  lo-day  is  no  more  the  old 
Gramme  machine  than  the  present  steam  engine  is  the  old 
Watt's  engine.  In  spite  of  "A.  G.'s"  recollection,  the 
Gramme  machine  was  patented  in  the  United  States  in 
1871,  and  was  the  original  of  the  present  dynamos  whose 
efficiencies  exceed  90  per  cent,  though  the  Gramme 
dynamos  of  only  a  few  years  ago  had  scarcely  60  per  cent. 
If  he  thinks  that  electricity  as  a  motive  force  is  so  much 
more  expensive  than  steam,  he  should  come  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  do  missionary  labor  with  the  users  of  several 
hundreds  of  horse  power  of  electric  motors  who  have 
adopted  them  in  place  of  steam,  water,  gas  and  other 
motors,  even  though  the  electricity  for  them  is  generated 
by  steam  power. 

"A.  G."  is  also  in  error  about  the  amount  of  water 
power  available  in  California.  By  means  of  electrical 
transmission  hundreds  of  thousands  of  horse  power  of 
waterfalls  are  placed  at  the  service  of  the  farmers,  miners 
and  manufacturers  of  the  State.  Every  stream  from  the 
Siskiyou,  Sierra  Nevada,  Sierra  Madre  and  San  Bernar- 
dino mountains  can  contribute  its  quantum  of  power  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 

To  be  sure,  the  articles  published  in  the  RURAL  Press, 
and  about  which  "  A.  G."  is  complaining,  deal  more  with 
anticipations  than  realizations,  but  the  practicabilities  and 
possibilities  of  the  use  of  electric  power  in  agriculture  are 
now  fully  as  great  as  they  were  in  the  cases  of  electric 
railroads  and  stationary  electric  motors. 

As  the  conception  of  an  idea  precedes  its  reduction  to 
plan  and  execution,  so  the  able  articles  on  "  Electricity  in 
Agriculture  "  precede  the  realization  of  its  possibilities  and 
probabilities.  N.  S.  Keith. 


Uhe  X)j^'RY. 


Breeding,  Rearing  and  Management  of  a  Dairy 
Herd. 

There  is  vastly  more  real  good  thinking  and  earnest  pur- 
pose concerning  the  above  question,  among  our  dairy 
farmers,  than  ever  before.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  but 
few  farmers  in  the  West  who  were  really  ambitious  to  pos- 
sess a  fine  herd  of  dairy  cows.  Ward  C.  White  of  Keno- 
sha, Hiram  Smith  of  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  and  Israel  Bois  of 
Marengo,  III.,  and  maybe  a  half-dozen  more,  were  about  all 
who  manifested  any  particular  ambition  to  produce  fine 
herds  of  cows,  that  one  could  hear  of.  In  the  East  it  was 
somewhat  better.  But  a  great  advance  has  been  had  and 
a  wonderful  quickening  of  farm  intellect  has  come  in  this 
direction.  The  question  of  breeding  and  rearing  a  fine  dairy 
herd  is  a  very  important  one.  We  can  find  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  farmers  who  keep  cows,  but  there  are  very  few 
real  dairy  farmers.  A  knowledge  of  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it,  in  this  particular,  is  the  very  foundation  of  dairy  suc- 
cess. A  man  who  is  not  a  good  handler  of  cows  cannot  be 
a  success  in  the  dairy.  If  he  secures  the  most  profitable 
cows  he  must  raise  them,  and  to  do  this  successfully  he 
must  study  the  principles  of  dairy  breeding.  Without  go- 
ing into  long  and  tiresome  details,  we  will  enumerate  some 
of  the  leading  principles  that  must  be  obeyed  in  the  breed- 
ing and  handling  of  a  dairy  herd: 

I.  The  farmer  must  understand  something  of  the  force 
and  influence  of  specific  dairy  blood.  He  must  appreciate, 
in  a  measure  at  least,  the  value  of  the  work  of  those  men 
who  have  established  dairy  breeds  and  desirable  families  In 


these  breeds,  for  him  to  select  from.  If  he  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  breeds,  and  how  they  are  bred,  and  what  they  are 
bred  to  do,  he  is  simply  a  blind  man,  dealing  with  forces  he 
knows  nothing  about. 

2.  Dairy  breeding  means  the  enlargement  of  dairy  per- 
formance; so  uniting  sire  and  dam  as  to  produce  a  heifer 
which  shall  be  an  improvement  on  her  mother,  that  is  the 
prime  and  constant  object.  The  farmer  must  understand 
this  and  be  keenly  sympathetic  with  these  truths. 

3.  Dairy  heredity  and  power  to  transmit  in  the  sire  is 
the  great  consideration.  He  must  breed  for  cows  very  strong- 
ly. The  bull  must  show  by  outward  signs  and  by  pedigree 
record  that  he  has  the  blood  of  performing  mothers  several 
generations  back  running  in  his  veins.  While  dairy  form  in  a 
bull  is  of  great  value,  yet  the  record  of  his  mother,  grand- 
mother, great-grandmother  on  the  side  of  his  dam  and  also 
his  sire  is  of  greater  value.  His  appearance  must  indicate 
nervous  force  and  quick  mental  activity.  It  is  his  office  to 
impress  his  own  being  and  all  it  contains  on  the  progeny  of 
the  cows  he  is  bred  to,  hence  he  must  not  be  cold-blooded. 
High,  strong  temper  is  a  good  sign  of  dairy  potency.  He 
should  not  be  ugly,  if  it  can  be  helped,  but  if  he  is  ugly  it 
is  no  drawback  to  his  potency.  He  should  be  used  until 
his  heifers  come  to  milk,  so  that  some  indication  of  his 
value  as  a  breeder  can  be  had.  A  bad  practice  exists 
among  dairymen  of  turning  off  a  bull  before  any  knowledge 
of  his  breeding  power  can  be  gained.  His  daughters 
should  be  bred  to  him,  but  not  his  granddaughters.  It  will 
pay  often  to  keep  two  bulls,  particularly  where  the  first 
proves  to  be  a  valuable  getter  of  cows.  The  bull  should 
be  fed  largely  on  nitrogenous  foods  and  given  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise. 

4.  The  first  thing  to  observe  with  regard  to  the  cows  is 
thorough  record  of  performance  and  rigid  selection;  keep 
weeding  out  the  herd.  Don't  hesitate  to  sell  a  poor  cow; 
buy  a  good  one  to  take  her  place.  Don't  hesitate  to  pay  a 
good  round  price  for  a  good  cow.  Remember  that  a  cow 
that  will  make  300  pounds  of  butter  a  year  is  worth  three 
times  as  much  m  cash  to  put  in  the  dairy  as  one  that  will 
make  only  150  pounds  a  year.  Set  a  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence for  your  cows.  Reject  all  that  have  badly  shaped  ud- 
ders, no  matter  how  good  milkers  they  are.  You  want  heifers 
that  shall  have  well-shaped  udders;  hence  reject  a  badly 
shaped  udder  in  heifer  or  cow.  To  produce  square  udders, 
look  well  to  the  placing  of  the  rudimentary  teats  in  the 
sire.  This  has  a  marked  influence  on  his  heifers.  The 
teats  on  the  sire  should  be  widely  placed.  The  young 
heifer  should  be  daily  handled,  for  she  breaks  to  milk- 
handling  so  much  better  for  it.  Be  very  careful  to  guard 
the  heifer  against  bad  or  disagreeable  habits.  To  this  end, 
the  utmost  gentleness  and  kindness  from  calfhood  up 
should  be  practiced.  One  rarely  ever  sees  a  cow  with  dis- 
agreeable habits  that  has  been  gently  reared  and  educated 
to  be  a  good  cow.  Breed  the  heifer,  if  possible,  in  Novem- 
ber or  December,  so  she  will  cast  her  first  calf  in  the 
autumn.  This  will  help  establish  the  habit  of  fall  breeding. 
Habit  in  a  cow  is  everything  but  capacity.  In  her  first 
form  milk  her  round  to  her  next  calving,  so  as  to  establish 
a  long  milking  habit.  This  trait,  so  valuable  in  a  cow,  is 
largely  established  by  early  education.  Get  rid  of  all 
heiters  as  early  as  possible  that  are  not  good  feeders,  and 
pay  especial  attention  to  physical  signs  of  constitution  and 
vitality,  which  are  large  nostrils,  good  lung  capacity  and  a 
well-developed  navel.  Let  the  stables  be  roomy;  room 
costs  less  than  loss  in  the  performance  of  a  cow.  The  cow 
must  remain  in  the  barn  in  northern  latitudes  more  than 
half  the  year.  Construct  the  cow-stall  "for  the  comfort  of 
the  cow,  not  your  comfort.  Your  profit  traces  direct  to 
the  comfort  of  the  cow.  Abolish  the  stanchion  and  tie  up 
this  mother  in  a  motherly  way  if  you  expect  the  best  profit 
from  her  motherhood.  Give  the  stable  an  abundance 
of  sunlight.  Give  it  if  possible  a  southern  exposure  for 
two  reasons,  (i)  Because  of  sunlight  in  winter.  (2)  Be- 
cause the  prevailing  winds  in  summer  are  from  the  south 
and  southwest,  and  by  opening  the  windows  a  much  better 
circulation  of  air  can  be  secured  for  the  evening  milking  in 
hot  weather.  Make  a  special  study  of  each  cow  and  all 
her  individualities  of  character  and  temperament.  Strive 
by  wise  breeding,  wise  handling  and  wise  feeding  to  enlarge 
the  dairy  talent  in  each  generation.  By  traveling  this  road 
and  acting  in  obedience  to  the  principles  we  have  spoken 
of,  we  have  seen  hundreds  of  men  in  the  last  ten  years 
swing  out  into  the  possession  of  splendid  herds  of  profitable 
cows,  and  that,  loo,  where  the  original  herd  did  not  pro- 
duce more  than  150  pounds  to  the  cow.  The  coming  of 
the  Babcock  test  has  enabled  every  man  who  will,  to  test 
his  cows  cheaply,  quickly  and  accurately.  He  has  no  ex- 
cuse now  for  the  carrying  along  of  a  lot  of  unprofitable 
cows.  He  can  get  dairy  knowledge  based  on  the  practical 
experience  of  others  for  less  than  two  cents  a  week.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  any  man  remaining  in  ignorance  and  doing 
an  unprofitable  business  with  cows,  who  can  read  the 
English  language.  The  American  cow  farmer  must  come 
up  to  the  idea  that  good  cows  and  good  profits  call  for  study 
and  intelligence  along  a  variety  of  lines.  He  ought  to  tee 
that  he  cannot  afford  any  longer  to  be  ignorant  and  indif- 
ferent where  it  means  loss  to  him.  Better  breeding,  better 
handling  and  better  feeding  are  the  only  safe  roads  to  bet- 
ter profits  in  dairy  farming.  These  three  things  can  only 
come  to  the  man  who  "  seeks  after  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth,"  The  man  who  will  not  seek  shall  not  find. — Hoard's 
Dairyman. 


Mr.  Hnnt's  Dairy  Record, 

Mr.  A.  N.  Hunt,  of  Areata  bottom,  addresses  the  follow- 
ing communication  to  the  Areata  Union  : 

"  There  has  been  an  article  going  the  rounds  for  the  past 
month  in  the  dairy  papers,  signed  A.  McDonald,  which  has 
caused  considerable  comment.  It  stated  his  cows  had  av- 
eraged about  $80  per  head;  that  he  had  helped  do  the 
testing  at  the  Areata  creamery  the  past  year,  and  had 
ivatched  results  of  changes  of  different  kinds  of  green 
feed,  what  effect  it  had  on  butter  fat,  and  said  that  in  every 
case  where  green  peas,  well  podded,  were  fed  the  test 
raised.    No  patron  that  fed  all  the  cows  could  eat  had  a 


smaller  raise  than  three-tenths,  and  some  as  high  as  nine* 
tenths. 

"  Said  article  was  first  copied  from  Hoard's  Dairyman, 
then  the  Rural  Press,  and  finally  reached  the  local 
papers,  and  came  out  in  the  Western  Watchman  so  mis- 
constructed  that  it  had  no  resemblance  to  the  original. 
Hoard's  Dairyman  made  a  misprint  and  put  A.  McDonald 
instead  of  my  name  to  the  article.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Dairymen,  telling  in  part  what  I  had  been  doing  the  past 
year  on  my  40  acres,  at  the  same  time  renewing  my  sub- 
scription and  subscribed  for  Mr.  McDonald,  so  I  suppose 
they  got  the  names  mixed.  I  said  my  cows  would  average 
me  about  $80,  but  since  then  I  have  made  out  my  account 
and  know  exactly  what  has  been  done  and  will  give  an 
itemized  account  of  the  sales  from  my  40  acres  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  been  misled,  commencing 
April  I,  1892,  and  ending  April  i,  1893.  First,  I  will  give 
the  number  of  cows  milked  each  month,  heifers  with  their 
first  calf  counted  as  cows.  I  do  not  believe  in  counting 
two  heifers  for  one  cow.  I  have  seen  too  much  of  that. 
In  April,  1892,  I  milked  20  cows;  May,  22;  June,  23;  July, 
24;  August,  26;  September,  25;  October,  23;  November, 
32;  December,  20;  January,  19;  February,  19;  March,  21; 
average,  22.  Milk  all  sold  to  creamery  except  the  first 
week  in  April,  1892,  which  was  worked  at  home.  Total 
amount  of  milk,  178,386  pounds;  average  per  cow,  8108 
pounds;  total  money  received  for  milk,  $1,813.87;  average 
price  per  100  pounds  of  milk,  $1.01};  average  amount 
of  money  per  cow,  $82.44;  lowest  average,  monthly 
test,  3.6;  highest  average  monthly  test,  4.6;  aver- 
age for  12  months,  402.  The  last  four  years  I  have 
had  no  less  than  40  head  of  stock,  big  and  little,  all 
kept  on  40  acres.  All  feed  raised  on  the  same  40  acres 
except  $150  worth  of  grain.  Besides  milk,  I  have  sold 
$358  worth  of  beef;  veal  and  calves,  $60;  pork,  $12;  eggs 
and  chickens,  $145;  horse  pasture,  $17;  vegetables,  $10; 
one  colt,  $127;  total  sale,  $2,542.87.  My  cows  are  graded 
stock — four  parts  Jersey,  the  balance  Durham  and  Hol- 
stein.  Holsteins  are  my  choice,  I  have  two  thorough- 
bred bulls  and  intend  to  grade  up  as  fast  as  I  can." 

[The  only  serious  error  made  in  the  original  article,  so 
far  as  we  can  discover,  was  the  substitution  by  Hoard s 
Dairyman  of  the  name  of  Mr.  McDonald  for  that  of  Mr. 
Hunt.  The  accompanying  statement  of  Mr.  Hunt  is  more 
ample  and  complete  than  the  preceding  and  is  therefore 
given  in  full. — Editor.] 

The  Areata  Union  makes  the  following  comment  upon 
Mr.  Hunt's  statement: 

"Elsewhere  in  our  paper  will  be  found  a  communication 
from  A.  N.  Hunt,  an  Areata  bottom  dairyman,  and 
president  of  the  Areata  Creamery  Company.  Ostensibly 
the  note  from  Mr.  Hunt  was  written  to  correct  an  error 
that  occurred  in  the  signature  to  a  letter  written  by  him  to 
a  dairy  paper  to  which  he  is  a  subscriber,  but  the  facts 
contained  in  the  article  are  important  as  showing  just  what 
can  be  done  on  40  acres  of  Areata  bottom  land.  Mr. 
Hunt  is  a  practical,  intelligent  and  hard-working  man,  of 
middle  age,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  ten-year-old  son,  docs 
all  his  work,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  hired  help  in 
harvest  time.  The  system  pursued  by  Mr.  Hunt  in  keep- 
ing a  debit  and  credit  account  with  each  branch  of  bis 
farm  is  a  good  one,  and  should  be  adopted  by  his  neigh- 
bors if  they  have  not  already  done  so.  It  is  a  pleasant 
pastime  for  a  man  to  foot  up  the  result  of  his  labors,  it 
affords  profitable  and  entertaining  study  for  the  house-wife 
and  children,  and  is  valuable  for  just  such  purposes  as 
called  out  the  communication  from  Mr.  Hunt  published  in 
another  column.  We  commend  the  showing  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  dairy  operations  to  those  who  have  doubts  about 
the  success  of  dairying  on  Areata  bottom." 

Effect  of  Salt  on  Milk. 

Salt  given  to  cows  has  some  effect  on  the  quality  of  the 
milk.  This  is  necessarily  so,  as  the  salt  aids  very  much  in 
the  digestion  of  the  food,  and  it  is  the  quantity  of  the  food 
digested  that  regulates  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk. 
Salt  is  indispensable  to  the  health  of  any  animal  that  feeds 
on  vegetable  matter,  and  the  milk  is  affected  greatly  by  the 
health  or  opposite  condition  of  a  cow. 

When  salt  is  given  to  excess  it  is  injurious  and  causes  an 
Intense  thirst,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  make  the  milk 
more  watery  than  usual.  If  the  cow  drinks  more  water 
than  is  usual,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  excess 
of  water  dilutes  the  milk.  The  milk  is  not  made  in  any 
such  way  as  would  make  this  possible.  It  is  produced  by 
the  breaking  down  of  the  glandular  tissue  of  the  udder,  and 
this  never  contains  more  than  a  normal  quantity  of  water. 
The  kidneys  are  charged  with  the  removal  of  any  excess  of 
water  from  the  blood,  and  this  drain  or  outlet,  if  in  good 
working  condition,  will  always  attend  to  its  own  business, 
and  if  it  does  not  or  cannot  for  any  reason,  the  milk  glands 
cannot  perform  this  function,  but  the  cow  becomes  diseased 
at  once.  This  is  a  question  that  the  careful  farmer  will 
never  have  to  consider,  because  he  will  always  take  care 
that  such  a  supposed  mistake  will  never  happen.  It  is 
only  the  careless  farmer  who  runs  risks  of  giving  his  cows 
or  permitting  them  to  get  too  much  salt. — Colman's  Rural 
World. 


In  traveling  over  the  coast  division  Railroad  Commis- 
sioner Beckman  found  about  900  men  at  work  on  the  rail- 
road extension  between  Santa  Margarita  and  San  Luis 
Obispo.  There  was  also  a  large  number  of  men  working 
on  the  bridge  crossing  the  Merced  river  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley.  Creosoted  piling  was  being  used  for  a  foundation. 


In  the  year  1892  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
used  6,000,000  feet  board  measure  of  timber  in  repairs  of 
track.  Very  few  iron  bridges  have  been  built,  as  they  are 
too  costly.   

The  exports  of  flour  from  San  Francisco  in  April  were 
76,980  bbls  of  wheat,  636,561  ctls, 
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Headers! 


DoYoflWant  One? 


If  so,  buy  the 


TIGER 


STEEL  FRAME. 


It  is  built  especially  for 
your  use. 

It  is  without  an  equal  in 
this  market. 

It  is  the  Strongest  and 
Lightest  Draft  Header 
made. 

It  has  the  Latest  Im- 
provements. 


Read  what  a  practical 
man  says  of  it: 


SuDol,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 
MESSRS.  BAKER  &  HAMILTON. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  consider  your  Tiger  S'„eel- 
Frame  Header  the  best  that  I  have  ever 
sold,  or  seen,  for  cutting  lodged  grain.  It 
baa  a  strong  frame,  and  Is  the  lightest  draft 
of  any  In  tbia  section,  requiring  but  four 
borsca  on  the  12-foot  cut  on  rolling  bills 
where  they  have  always  used  six  horses  on 
the  same  size  headers  of  other  makes.  I 
would  recommend  the  TiaBR  as  the  best 
for  any  kind  of  cutting  on  hilly  or  on  level 
land.  Signed:  H.  ABROTT. 


For  Descriptive  Circu- 
lars and  prices,  address: 

If  you  doa't  want  a  Header,  get  a  Bain  Header  Wagon. 


San  Franciico  and  Sacramento. 


Hi  ROBERT  BRAND  &  OO^ 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

"HiDnesotaCbief "  Tbresbers  and  Self-Feeders. 

The  Most  Perfect  and  Economical  Grain  and 
Bean  Thresher  In  Use. 

A  full  line  of  SEPARATOR,   ENGINE  AND  HORSE-POWER  REPAIRS  AND 
EXTRAS  always  in  etock. 

Repairing  and  Machine  Work  of  all  descriptions. 

OFFICE,  FACTORY  AND  SALESROOMS: 

521,  523,  525  Third  Street,  Between  Washington  and  Clay, 

OAKLAND,  CAL,, 


The  Original  and  ONLY  GENDINE  BUCKEYE  MOWER. 

ALL  OTHER  SO-CALLED  BDCKBYE  MOWERS  ABE  IMITATIONS. 


Now  tell  me-lsn'tlt  "iqh 
Jli  Dandy- 


Ttat'swliat 
ills. 

All  yon  liave 
lo  do  to  He 
Coflyioced 
is  to 

Look  at  it. 


It  Excels 

All  ottiers  for 

Lightness 
of  Draft. 


Siiplicity. 


DnraMlily. 


BEWARE   OF  IMITATIONS. 
Ours  is  Ihe  Only  Genuine  Machine  Sold. 


More  Sold 

tlian  any  other 

lactiine. 


ASK  FOR 

THE 
ORIGINAL 
BUCKEYE 
MOWER 

AND 
TAKE  NO 
OTHER. 
IT  IS 
THE  BEST 
MOWER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 
EVERY  ONE 
GDARAHTEED 


America's  most  valuable  crop  is  not  wheat  or  corn, 
"        l^ut  hay.    Hay-cutting  demands  the  best  mechanism. 

The  Buclveye  is  the  great  hay-maker  of  the  world.  It  was  invented 
by  Lewis  Miller,  and  the  claims  of  all  other  persons  to  origination 
  _  -  and  invention  are  false  and  spurious. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,SanB'rancisco  andFresno. 


NO  SIDE  DRAFT 

asOUTTBB  BARiscsrried 
entirely  on  Uain  Wheel*. 


7_pftAT  mower  will  do  as 
much  with  one 


MAIN  WHEELS  made  interc><angeable — one  wheel  fits  either  side  of  mower.    THE  FOOT  I.IFT  raises 
cutter  bar  with  pc rfert  ease  without  the  aid  of  hand  lever,  the  first  ever  made.    EASILY  TILTED. 
TUP    QTAMflARn    MflUUPR  can  be  entirely  taken  anart  and  put  together  ajrain  by  the  farmer  with 
inC    Oinnunnii    mU if  tn  »  common  wrench.    SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 

Stanton,  Tliomson  &  Co. 


F'armers'  Union, 

S-A.3Sr   JOSE,  CAJL.., 


MEXICAN   PHOSPHATE   AND   SULPHUR  CO. 

NITROGENOUS  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

A8   AM   EFFECTIVE  FERTILIZER  IT  STANDS  UNRIVALED. 

 Send  for  CircuIarB  

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  OO..  Agents, 

809-811  Sansome  Street  -      San  Franotiwo,  OaL 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
I  Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GUNS  TAKEN 
IN  EXCHANGE. 
626  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISOU. 


DEWEY  &iOO.  }  PATENT  AGENTS. 


REGULATE  THE 
STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

AND 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
Indlsestton,  lilltouftnese,  Ucadacbe*  OonstI* 

Batlon,  l^yepepAla,  Chronic  Liver  Troubles, 
IzzlneAn,  liad  Complexion,  Oysentery* 
Offensive  Breath,  and  all  disorders  of  the 
Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels. 

Ripans  Tabules  contain  nothlnf?  Injurions  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution.  Pleasant  to  take, 
Bafe.  effectual.   Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  druer^sts.  A  trial  bottle  sent  by  mall 
on  receipt  of  J&  cents.  Address 
THE  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO..': 
10  SPRUCE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


&LiMED&  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 

10, 13  and  14  ft. 
Cheaper  than  any 
Firet-Claaa  Mill  in 
4  llJiiJIU  market. 

mm t«e-.s. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  to 
the  world. 

10-foot  Write 

12-foot   fof 

14-foot  Prices 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADDBB8I— 

TRDMAN,  HOOKER  k  CO.,  San  Francisco  or  Fresno, 
•  •nrin  lock"  gopher  trap. 

ULHU       Dg         Simple,  Effective. 

Double  Trigger,  "  Fisli  Hook  " 
Jaws.   Show  this  cut  to  your 
.—^    dealer  and  take  no  other  trap. 
r  ^Rbii     Pi'iOB  26  cts.  each  or  $3.00  doz. 

delivered.    Sole  M'f'rs,  Ira  F. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 

738  UABKBT  ST.,  SAN  FB ANOISOO,  O AL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  gaS;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon  Assay, 
t3S;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Poll  course  of  assaying,  |60, 
ESTABLISHED  1804.  iT  Send  for  circular 

llfn  I  MfiPN'Y'"' ®". on 

Ulff  !■  I  I  III  Hull  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping 
WW  I  I  Wind  and  steam:  Heating  Boilert.io.  WIH 
■■■■■■  ■■D"!/  you  to  send  26o.  for  Encgolopedla,  of 
1600  Engraulnge.  The  American  Well  Works.  Aarora.IIL 
9>«o,  Ciuer^^o,  111.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydoev,  N.  &  W 
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Verses. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Pbksb  by  "  Egothm." 

It  is  not  true— it  cantiot  be. 
That  life's  pure  joy  was  meant  (or  me. 
As  night  will  come,  so  sorrow  falls, 
With  its  most  dark,  relentless  pall. 

Yet  why  should  I,  when  fortune  smiles, 
My  mind  with  these  dark  hints  beguile? 
Arise,  drear  spirit  I    Toll  the  knell 
Of  life,  made  dark  and  dismal. 

Put  on  the  armor  fit  for  strife  I 

Draw  forth  the  gleaming,  glittering  knife ! 

Cut  from  your  life  all  noisomeness. 

And  let  it  blossom  in  truest  trust. 

The  trust,  a  true  man,  surely  feels, 
When  with  the  world  in  strength  he  deals; 
And  feels  not,  nor  has  cause  to  feel. 
The  pruning  of  poor  forluoe's  wheel. 

He  better  is.  for  all  his  ills, 
If  right  applied,  or  applied  with  skill, 
For  surely,  from  the  bitter  flower. 
The  bee  fills  up  his  honey  bower. 

Seek  thus,  for  what  is  best  in  life, 
And  evil  meet,  in  manly  strile. 
So  will  your  life  with  work  be  filled. 
And  so  will  flow,  contentment's  rill. 


Three  Classic  California  Frnits. 


Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Mary  M.  Yates, 


THE  OLIVE. 

O  straight,  gray  tree  the  Savior  loved, 

O  Olive  of  Gethsemane, 
Grow  in  all  gardens  now,  beloved. 

Thy  fruit  in  every  land  be  free  ! 


THE  LEMON. 

If  men,  whose  strength  must  be  restored, 
Love  racy,  fragrant  cooling  drink, — 

They'll  try  the  nectar  Hebe  used. 
And  make  the  Lemon  aid,  I  think  I 

III. 

THE  ORANGE, 

O  apple  of  Hesperides, 

That  Paris  tossed  to  lovely  woman. 
Thou  never  wast  the  fruit  of  discord, — 

O  range  to  comfort  every  true  man  1 


Corporal  Jim. 

r  midnight  the  scouts  came  in 
with  information  that  they 
had  discovered  an  Indian 
village  a  few  miles  away, 
and  two  hours  later  the  offi- 
cers passed  from  tent  to 
tent  and  aroused  the  sleeping  men.  Horses 
were  brought  in  and  saddled,  ammunition 
overhauled  and  sabers  buckled  on,  and 
seventy  of  us  rode  quietly  away  over  the 
plains  toward  the  foothills.  There  was 
plenty  of  time  and  the  horses  were  not 
pressed  beyond  a  walk.  Just  as  day  began 
to  dawn  we  halted.  While  we  fat  waiting 
we  could  hear  the  bells  of  the  Indian  ponies 
and  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  once  the  crying 
of  a  child  was  wafted  to  our  ears  across  the 
valley. 

"  We  shall  charge  right  into  the  village. 
Don't  fire  upon  any  of  the  squaws  unless 
they  take  part  in  the  fight.  Keep  together 
and  mind  the  bugle  calls." 

So  the  order  came  down  the  lines,  and  ten 
minutes  later  daylight  was  strong  enough 
for  us  to  make  out  the  wigwams.  We  rode 
forward  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  then  the 
bugle  sounded  the  "  charge,"  and  away  we 
dashed. 

Military  reports  have  told  you  how  it  was. 
The  Indians  had  somehow  been  warned  and 
were  lying  in  ambush  in  the  dry  ravine  in 
front  of  the  camp.  We  were  staggered — 
checked — slaughtered — routed;  two  Indians 
killed  and  two  wounded;  thirty  out  of  seventy 
troopers  left  lying  there  in  front  of  the 
ravine— all  dead  or  dying,  thank  God,  when 
the  fight  was  over,  except  Corporal  Jim. 
He  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse  and 
stunned.  When  he  recovered  consciousness 
he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Indian  camp. 


Corporal  Jim  is  an  old  veteran  of  the  war, 
and  this  is  not  the  first  time  he  has  en- 
countered hostile  Indians.  There  are  seven 
notches  cut  into  the  stock  of  his  carbine. 
Each  one  stands  for  a  warrior  he  has  sent 
to  the  happy  hunting  grounds.  He  does 
not  say  this,  but  all  of  us  know  it  to  be  so. 
He  has  never  uttered  a  boast,  but  we  know 
that  he  is  brave  to  recklessness.  As  he  lies 
on  the  grass,  bound  hand  and  foot,  with  the 
warriors  dancing  about  him  with  bloody 
scalp  locks  in  their  hands.  Corporal  Jim 
groans  aloud.  As  they  lift  him  up  and  point 
to  the  mutilated  bodies  on  which  the  squaws 
and  children  are  still  wreaking  vengance. 
Corporal  Jim  turns  pale  and  a  faintness 
steals  away  bis  strength. 

A  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Apaches  ! 
That  means  death.  Ten  thousand  dollars 
in  gold  would  not  ransom  bim.  If  the  chief 


of  that  village  knew  that  every  living  son  in 
it  would  be  wiped  out  in  revenge,  he  would 
not  spare  his  prisoner.  Not  death  by  bullet 
or  stroke  of  tomahawk,  but  death  after 
hours  and  hours  of  torture — such  torture  as 
only  the  merciless  Apaches  know  how  to 
inflict  and  prolong.  They  have  ever  been 
called  the  devils  of  earth.  They  are  born 
with  the  ferocity  of  the  tiger;  they  are  reared 
to  be  merciless;  they  are  trained  to  torture 
and  kill;  they  die  happy  if  they  can  first 
inflict  a  death  blow. 

As  the  lines  are  formed  and  Corporal  Jim 
is  unbound  and  conducted  to  the  head  of 
them  he  knows  what  is  coming.  He  is  to 
run  the  gantlet.  That  is  always  a  pre 
liminary.  It  is  to  whet  the  appetites  of  the 
warriors  for  the  feast  to  come.  On  his 
right  is  Red  Bird,  a  sub-chief.  With  his 
own  hands  Corporal  Jim  bound  up  that 
chiefs  wound  on  a  field  of  battle,  gave  him 
a  drink  from  his  canteen  and  defended  him 
against  an  exasperated  trooper  who  wanted 
to  finish  him.  Has  the  Apache  forgotten 
the  incident?  His  eyes  flashed  fire  and 
there  is  murder  in  his  look.  Gratitude  in 
an  Apache  1  As  well  hope  for  it  in  a  hyena  I 
On  his  left  is  young  Gray  Eagle,  the  only 
son  of  a  great  chief,  A  year  ago  when  we 
charged  a  village  the  boy  was  wounded  and 
captured.  It  was  Corporal  Jim  who  had  him 
in  charge  for  six  weeks,  showing  him  every 
kindness  and  consideration.  Aye,  it  was 
the  Corporal  who  pleaded  so  hard  for  his 
prisoner  that  vigilance  was  relaxed  and 
Gray  Eagle  escaped  from  the  fort.  He  is 
impatient  for  the  torture  to  begin.  He 
would  inflict  it  with  his  own  hand  if  per- 
mitted. 


There  is  no  hope  for  Corporal  Jim.  He 
will  be  carried  on  the  rolls  as  "  missing — 
supposed  to  be  dead."  Around  the  camp 
fires  for  a  year  to  come  the  boys  will  men- 
tion his  name  in  whispers  and  hope  that  he 
was  dead  before  the  red  demons  reached 
him.  It  is  high  noon.  The  sunshine  never 
seemed  so  mellow,  the  sky  so  blue,  the  dis- 
tant mountains  so  grand.  There  is  a  shout 
along  the  lines.  The  Indians  are  impatient 
for  the  torture  to  begin.  The  Corporal  is  a 
brave  man  and  a  man  in  his  prime.  He 
will  last  for  hours  and  afford  them  a  feast. 
They  have  let  go  of  his  arms  and  he  is 
standing  alone  and  waiting  for  the  signal  to 
start.  The  signal  is  given,  and  as  a  yell 
rends  the  air  Corporal  Jim  jumps  to  tte  left, 
wrenches  a  tomahawk  from  the  hands  of  a 
warrior,  and  the  next  instant  he  is  flying 
over  the  ground  with  the  speed  o(  a  horse. 
Thirty  warriors  rush  after  him;  thirty  more 
mount  their  ponies  and  pursue. 

Some  day  when  these  red  devils  are  again 
being  fed  and  clothed  at  Government  ex- 
pense and  complaining  of  their  "  wrongs  " 
they  will  tell  us  the  rest  of  the  stf^ry.  They 
will  not  exalt  as  they  tell  it.  They  over- 
hauled Corporal  Jim,  and  he  turned  at  bay 
and  fought  so  desperately  that  they  had  to 
finish  him  then  and  there.  He  did  not  die 
alone,  and  those  who  tell  us  might  show  the 
scars  of  wounds  inflicted  by  him  in  that  last 
desperate  struggle  if  they  would.  No  man 
knows  where  he  lies.  The  Apaches  dig  no 
graves  for  their  enemies.  The  wolves  and 
the  vultures  get  everything  but  the  scalp. 
But  we  raised  a  mound  to  him  in  the  deso- 
late graveyard  to  the  west  of  the  fort,  and  it 
is  there  to-day  among  the  graves  of  the 
soldier  dead  : 

"  Corporal  Jim  !" 

No  other  n3me,no  date,  no  epitaph.  God 
will  know  where  lies  the  dust  of  his  bones 
when  the  last  trumpet  shall  sound. — New 
York  Sun. 


Earthquakes  Foretold  by  Animals. 

An  Italian  writer  on  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophe which  occurred  on  the  island  of 
Ischia,  mentions  those  prognostications  of 
an  earthquake  which  are  derived  from  ani- 
mals. They  were  observed  in  every  place 
where  the  shocks  were  such  as  to  be  gen- 
erally perceptible. 

Some  minutes  before  they  were  felt,  the 
oxen  and  cows  began  to  bellow,  the  sheep 
and  goats  bleated,  and,  rushing  in  confusion 
one  on  the  other,  tried  to  break  the  wicker- 
work  of  the  folds.  The  dogs  howled,  the 
geese  aiid  fowls  were  alarmed  and  made 
much  noise;  the  horses  which  were  fastened 
in  the  stalls  were  greatly  agitated,  leaped  up 
and  down  and  tried  to  break  the  halters  with 
which  they  were  attached  to  the  mangers; 
those  on  the  road  stopped  suddenly  and 
snorted  in  a  very  strange  way.  The  cats 
were  very  much  frightened  and  tried  to  con- 
ceal themselves,  or  their  hair  bristled  up 
wildly.  Rabbits  and  moles  were  seen  to 
leave  their  holes;  birds  rose  as  if  scared 
from  the  places  on  which  they  had  alighted 
and  fish  left  the  bottom  of  the  sea  an°d  ap- 
proached the  shores,  where  at  some  places 
great  nwrobers  of  them  were  t»ket»,  Even 


ants  and  reptiles  abandoned,  in  clear  day- 
light, their  subterranean  holes  in  great  dis- 
order many  hours  before  the  shocks  were 
felt.  The  dogs,  a  few  minutes  before  the 
first  shock  took  place,  awoke  their  sleeping 
masters  by  barking  and  pulling  them,  as  if 
they  wished  to  warn  them  of  the  impending 
danger,  and  several  persons  were  thus  en- 
abled to  save  themselves. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers 

A  few  lumps  of  beeswax,  wrapped  each  in 
a  bit  of  old  linen,  and  put  in  the  folds  of 
your  white  satin  or  white  silk  gowns,  will 
keep  them  from  turning  yellow. 

Soak  cauliflower,  cabbage,  etc,  in  salt 
water  Jo  destroy  the  minute  insects  that  cling 
to  the  leaves.  To  remove  every  particle  of 
sand,  wash  freely  in  running  water. 

Never  do  up  delicate- colored  silk  in  white 
paper  to  lay  away  for  any  length  of  time. 
Chloride  of  lime  is  used  in  bleaching  paper, 
and  it  will  have  a  deleterious  eflfect  upon  the 
silk. 

A  simple  way  to  remove  grease  spots  from 
wall  paper,  caused  by  the  head  resting 
against  the  wall,  is  to  hold  a  piece  of  clean 
blotting  paper  over  the  spot  and  press  a 
moderately  warm  flatiron  over  it.  Repeat 
the  operation  until  all  the  grease  is  out. 

A  small  scrubbing  brush  is  a  very  valu- 
able article  about  the  sink  for  scrubbing  the 
skins  of  beets  and  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
table roots.  Where  a  root  is  not  peeled,  it 
is  necessary  to  scrub  it  well  with  a  brush  in 
order  to  get  it  clean;  and  where  it  is  peeled, 
it  is  much  better  to  scrub  it  before  it  is 
peeled  than  to  wash  it  by  merely  soaking  it 
in  cold  water. 

Remember  that  the  best  method  of  clean- 
ing mirrors  and  window  glass  is  to  rub  tl\pm 
thoroughly  with  a  thin  paste  of  whiting  and 
water;  and,  when  this  is  dry,  polish  the  glass 
with  a  dry  chamois  skin  and  dust  off  the 
powder.  A  little  alcohol  and  cold  water  will 
also  wash  windows  well,  and  gives  them  a 
brilliant  polish.  Though  it  is  not  as  good 
as  the  whiting  for  polishing,  it  does  not 
leave  behind  the  dust  which  whiting  does. 
There  is  no  advantage  in  washing  windows 
with  soap-suds  unless  they  are  coated  with 
dust  and  grease;  even  then  alcohol  and  hot 
water  are  better. 

What  to  do  with  scorched  places  on  cloth 
is  a  question  that  sometimes  puzzles  the  care- 
ful housewife.  If  the  scorch  is  not  too  bad, 
dipping  the  article  in  soap-suds  and  hang- 
ing it  in  the  sun  for  some  hours  will  be  likely 
to  remove  it.  If  the  day  is  dull,  hang  the 
piece  before  a  grate  fire.  Scorched  spots 
that  are  very  bad,  and  yet  have  not  con- 
sumed the  fiber  of  the  goods,  are  said  to  be 
restorable  by  repeated  dipping  in  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  borax.  The  saturated  so- 
lution, as  the  chemists  call  it,  consists  of  as 
much  salt  or  crystal  as  the  water  will  dis- 
solve. It  is  always  safe  to  put  in  a  little 
extra.  If  the  borax  stands  undisturbed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  one  is  sure  of  the 
lull-strength  solution.  Repeated  dippings  of 
this,  with  exposure  to  sun  or  fire  light,  will 
remove  what  are  by  most  housekeepers  con- 
sidered hopeless  discolorations. 

In  this  age  of  fearful  moth-preventive 
smells,  it  is  worth  while  to  know  that  moths 
will  never  go  where  there  are  lavender  bags. 
Even  where  they  have  begun  their  ravages 
in  furs  or  feathers,  a  lavish  sprinkling  of  the 
articles  with  good  lavender  water  will  pre- 
vent further  damage.  No  one  can  ask  for  a 
purer  or  pleasanter  odor  about  garments, 
A  liberal  distribution  of  lavender  sachets  in 
closets,  drawers  and  trunks  will  give  you  the 
satisfaction  of  making  sweeter  your  belong- 
ings with  the  weapon  which  drives  away 
their  depredators.  Put  a  lavender  sachet 
in  your  piano  if  you  fear  moths  will  ravage 
the  felt.  -Another  infallible  remedy  is  com- 
pounded of  the  following  sweet-smelling 
things:  Lavender,  thyme,  rose,  cedar  shav- 
ings, powdered  sassafras,  cassia  and  lignea, 
in  about  equal  quantities,  with  a  few  drops  of 
attar  of  roses  thrown  upon  the  whole. 

— American  Cultivator. 


Uses  of  Glycerine. 

Glycerine  is  one  of  those  substances  that 
always  seem  to  be  lending  themselves  to 
new  and  unsuspected  applications.  It  is 
found  that  the  freezing  of  water  in  the 
hydraulic  machinery — a  very  serious  source 
of  trouble  in  the  winter  months — is  ex- 
tremely prevented  by  the  simple  experiment 
of  mixing  a  small  percentage  of  glycerine 
with  the  water  in  the  pumps.  This  precau- 
tion is  now  taken  in  the  operation  of  the 
hydraulir  jack  on  all  ships  in  the  English 
navy.  Glycerine  appears  to  be  just  as  use- 
ful in  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the 
human  machinery,  for  it  is  recommended  as 
a  cure  for  indigestion.  A  small  teaspoonful 
should  be  mixed  in  half  a  wineglassful  of 
water  and  taken  with  or  immediately  after 


each  meal  until  the  trouble  is  past,  which,  in 
an  ordinary  case,  will  be  in  two  or  three 
day's  time,  and  in  an  obstinate  one  prob- 
ably from  lo  to  15  days.  The  treatment 
will  have  to  be  renewed  if  the  indigestion 
manifests  itself  again. — Ex. 

Bits  of  Wisdonri. 

Foppery  is  the  egotism  of  clothes, —Hugo. 
What  thou  seest  speak  of  with  caution,- - 
Solon. 

Wanton  jests  make  fools  langh  and  wise 
men  frown. — Fuller. 

To  be  furious  in  religion  is  to  be  irre- 
ligiously religious. — Penn, 

The  acts  of  this  life  are  the  destiny  of  the 
next, — Eastern  proverb. 

Be  a  philosopher;  but  amid  all  your 
philosophy,  be  still  a  man. — Hume. 

Hast  thou  virtue?  Acquire  also  the  graces 
and  beauties  of  virtue. — Franklin. 

There  is  not  a  string  attuned  to  mirth  but 
has  its  chord  of  melancholy. — Hood. 

While  we  converse  with  what  is  above  us 
we  do  not  grow  old,  but  grow  young. — 
Emerson. 

Of  the  king's  creation  you  may  be,  but  he 
who  makes  a  count  ne'er  made  a  man. — 
Southern. 

Misfortune  makes  of  certain  souls  a  vast 
desert  through  which  rings  the  voice  of 
God. — Balzac. 

Do  not  allow  idleness  to  deceive  you,  for 
while  you  give  him  to-day  he  steals  to- 
morrow from  you, — Crowquill. 

Fate  is  the  friend  of  the  good,  the  guide 
of  the  wise,  the  tyrant  nf  the  foolish,  the 
enemy  of  the  bad.  — W.  R,  Alger. 

Trust  him  with  little  who,  without  proofs, 
trusts  you  with  everything,  or  when  he  has 
proved  you,  with  nothing. — Lavater. 

.tlen  possessing  minds  which  are  morose, 
solemn  and  inflexible,  enjoy,  in  general,  a 
greater  share  of  dignity  than  of  happiness, — 
Bacon. 

Still  his  tongue  ran  on;  the  less  weight  it 
bore  with  greater  ease;  and  with  its  ever- 
lasting clack,  set  all  men's  ears  upon  the 
rack. — Samuel  Butler. 

A  willful  falsehood  told  is  a  cripple,  not 
able  to  stand  by  itself  without  another  to 
support  it.  It  is  easy  to  tell  a  lie,  but  hard 
to  tell  only  one  lie.— Fuller. 

The  good  things  of  life  are  not  to  be  had 
singly,  but  come  to  us  in  a  mixture,  like  a 
schoolboy's  holiday,  with  a  task  affixed  to 
the  tail  of  it. — Charles  Lamb. 

It  is  a  great  dishonor  to  religion  to  im- 
agine that  it  is  an  enemy  to  mirth  and  cheer- 
fulness, and  a  severe  exacter  of  pensive 
looks  and  solemn  faces. — Walter  Scott. 

Say  not  "I  have  done  good  with  what  is 
mine."  You  give  of  that  which  has  been 
lent  you;  you  ought  to  render  thanks  to  God 
for  enabling  you  to  do  good. — Talmud. 

In  the  age  of  acorns,  before  the  time  of 
Ceres,  a  single  barleycorn  had  been  of  more 
value  to  mankind  than  all  the  diamonds  of 
the  mines  of  India. — H.  Brooke. 

Do  to-day's  duty;  fight  to  day's  tempta- 
tion. Do  not  weaken  and  distract  yourself 
looking  forward  to  things  you  cannot  see, 
and  could  not  understand  if  you  saw. — 
Charles  Kingsley. 

The  best  time  to  frame  an  answer  to  the 
letters  of  a  friend  is  the  moment  you  receive 
them;  then  the  warmth  of  friendship  and 
the  intelligence  received  most  forcibly  co- 
operate.— Shenstone. 

Dickens'  "  David  Copperf leld." 

Some  interesting  facts  connected  with 
Dickens'  "David  Copperfield"  have  been 
revealed  by  Charles  Dickens,  the  younger. 
"  I  have,"  he  says,  "  my  mother's  authority 
for  saying — she  told  me  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Forster's  first  volume  and 
asked  me  to  make  the  fact  public,  if,  after 
her  death,  an  opportunity  should  arise — that 
the  story  was  eventually  read  to  her  in  strict 
confidence  by  my  father,  who,  at  the  time, 
intimated  his  intention  of  publishing  it  as  a 
portion  of  his  autobiography.  From  this 
purpose  she  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  spoken  with  undue 
harshness  of  his  father,  and  especially  of  his 
mother;  and  with  so  much  success  that  he 
eventually  decided  that  he  would  be  satisfied 
with  working  it  into  '  David  Copperfield.'  " 


Diamonds  for  All. 
"  Do  you  know  that  when  your  shoes 
glisten  with  a  polish  they  are  really  covered 
with  diamonds?"  asked  a  shoemaker  the 
other  day  of  one  of  his  patrons.  "This  is 
true,"  be  continued,  "  and  I  will  show  you 
why.  Bone-dust,  which  is  the  principal  in- 
gredient of  shoe- blacking,  is  almost  pure 
carbon.  The  diamond,  you  know,  is  the 
purest  form  of  carbon.  When  this  paste 
has  been  smeared  over  your  shoes  the  fric- 
tion of  the  polishing  brush  crystallizes  the 
blacking  and  converts  it  into  millions  of 
iofinitesimally  small  diamonds,  and  every 
man  with  a  ebioe  on  bit  shoes  may  revel  in 
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the  knowledge  that  he  wears  a  cluster  of 
diamonds  on  bis  feet."  —  Philadelphia 
Record. 

Mark  Twain's  Little  Horticultural  Re- 
quest. 

Mark  Twain  is  not  always  ready  to  help  a 
fellow  countryman  in  distress,  but  his  great 
sympathetic  heart  grows  elastic  and  stretches 
out  to  embrace  the  countrywomen  of  other 
nations  whenever  the  necessity  occurs  or  the 
occasion  arises.  But  that  the  great  Ameri- 
can humorist  always  has  an  eye  on  the  main 
chance  is  easily  recognized  in  the  communi- 
cation which  follows  and  which  is  one  of  the 
best  things  he  has  written  lately: 

Editorial  Department,  Century  ^ 
Magazine,  v 
Union  Square,  New  York,  April  6,  1893.) 

To  the  Hoti.  J.  Sterling  Morton — SiR:  Your  peti- 
tioner, Mark  Twain,  a  poor  farmer  of  Connecticut 
— indeed,  the  poorest  one  there  in  the  opinion  of 
envy — desires  a  few  choice  breeds  of  seed  corn 
(maize),  and  in  return  will  zealously  support  the  ad- 
ministration in  all  ways  honorable  and  otherwise. 

To  speak  by  th°  card,  I  want  these  things  to 
carry  to  Italy  to  an  English  lady.  She  is  a  neighbor 
of  mine  outside  of  Florence,  and  has  a  great  garden 
and  thinks  she  could  raise  corn  for  her  table  if  she 
had  the  right  ammunition.  I  myself  feel  a  warm  in- 
terest in  this  enterprise,  both  on  patriotic  grounds 
and  because  I  have  a  key  to  that  garden,  which  I 
got  made  from  a  wax  impression.  It  is  not  very 
good  soil,  still  I  think  she  can  raise  enough  for  one 
table  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  select  the  table.  V 
you  are  willing  to  aid  and  abet  a  countryman  (and 
Gilder  thinks  you  are),  please  find  the  signature  and 
address  of  your  petitioner  below.  Respectfully  and 
truly  yours, 

Mark  Twain,  67  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

P.  b.  —  A  handful  of  choice  (Southern)  watermelon 
seeds  would  pleasantly  add  to  that  lady's  employ- 
ments and  give  my  table  a  corresponding  lift. 

Secretary  Morton  complies  with  the  re- 
quest.— Washington  Cor.  to  St.  Louis  Re- 
public. 

Thines  to  Eat. 
Ices  were  unknown  before  the  seventeenth 
century. 

In  1500  the  French  made  five  kinds  of 
wheat  bread. 

In  1313  the  price  of  an  ox  was  $12;  if 
corn-fed,  $18. 

Bread  was  first  made  in  England  with 
yeast  in  1634. 

In  1313  a  lamb  was  worth  5s;  two  dozen 
eggs,  3d. 

Salmon  was  formerly  believed  to  promote 
drunkenness. 

Pork  was  the  most  highly  esteemed  flesh 
at  a  Roman  table. 

In  Iceland,  codfish  beaten  to  a  powder  is 
used  as  bread. 

The  peacock  and  swan  were  famous  old 
German  dainties. 

The  fashion  of  serving  the  fish  before 
meats  began  in  1562. 

The  Old  Tin  Can. 

"  The  old  tin  can  "  has  been  so  long  a 
cumberer  of  the  ground  that  one  is  glad  to 
see  suggestions  as  to  its  use.  These  ways 
of  utilizing  cans  may  be  given:  Besides 
binding  three  two-quart  fruit  cans  together 
and  padding  them  to  form  a  footstool,  one 
may  use  the  discarded  oyster,  salmon  and 
general  canned-goods  cans  as  receptacles  for 
lard.  At  butchering  time,  when  the  lard  is 
ready  to  put  away,  pour  it  into  the  cans, 
cover  it  with  a  paper  cap  made  of  several 
thickness  and  tied  down.  Set  the  cans  in  a 
cold  storage  box,  made  by  filling  the  box 
all  round  the  cans  with  sand  or  gravel.  If 
the  storage  is  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  the  lard 
will  be  as  fresh  in  August  as  when  poured 
into  the  cans. 
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A  Family  Jar. 

Written  lor  the  Rueal  Press  bj  Carolinb  E.  Sandkiis. 


"Getting  the  Mitten." 

An  old-time  New  England  expression, 
"getting  the  mitten,"  meaning  having  your 
offer  of  marriage  rejected  by  your  "  best 
girl,"  has  an  origin  in  the  customs  of  the 
earlier  days.  One  hundred  years  ago,  gloves 
were  unknown  in  the  country  towns.  Mit- 
tens were  knitted  and  worn  in  all  families. 
If  a  young  man,  going  home  from  singing 
school  with  the  girl  of  his  choice,  was  hold- 
ing her  mittened  hand  to  keep  it  from  get- 
ting cold,  and  took  that  opportunity  to  urge 
his  suit,  if  the  offer  proved  acceptable,  the 
hand  would  remain;  if  taken  by  surprise,  an 
effort  to  withdraw  the  hand  would  leave  the 
mitten.  So  the  suitor  would  "  get  the  mitten, 
but  would  not  get  the  hand." 

The  Pig  and  the  Bank. 
In  Cattawissa,  Pa.,  recently,  professional 
burglars  broke  into  the  bank  and  were  at 
work  on  the  safe  which  contained  S6o,ooo  in 
currency,  when  a  squealing  pig  came  along. 
He  was  pursued  by  his  owners.  The  bur- 
glars became  alarmed  and  fled.  But  for  the 
music  of  the  porker  the  pillage  would  have 
been  complete,  as  the  thieves  had  wired  all 
the  doors  of  the  houses  near  the  bank 
building,  so  that  the  occupants  would  have 
had  to  com?  {through  th«  wip^owg  c^'? 


WAS  reading  the  other  day 
of  some  witty  naturalist  who 
said  that  the  chief  difference  be- 
men  and  animals  was  that  the 
former  could  talk  and  tell  each 
!i  other  how  smart  they  were. 
lsc_^  Seated  at  the  window  of  my 
room  when  this  remark  occurred  to  me,  the 
scene  before  me  was  this:  A  dull,  leaden- 
looking  sky  overhung  a  bleak,  wintry  land- 
scape. In  the  foreground,  which  was  the 
part  that  particularly  attracted  my  attention, 
was  the  framework  which  had  been  left 
standing  of  an  old  barn;  the  snow  had 
drifted  all  around  it,  filling  up  the  corners 
and  lying  in  little  heaps  on  the  beams,  and 
on  some  cross-pieces  sat  three  robins,  not 
peeking  in  the  bare  places  in  search  of  a 
dinner,  nor  chirping  in  friendly  conversa- 
tion, but  with  their  backs  fairly  turned  upon 
each  other,  and  exchanging  now  and  then  a 
few  sharp  notes  accompanied  with  a  twitch- 
ing of  the  wings  and  turn  of  the  heads  that 
plainly  expressed  most  unamiable  feelings. 

"  A  family  jar,  evidently,"  said  I  to  my- 
self; "  who  can  say  that  birds  have  not  a 
language  of  their  own  and  are  not  capable 
of  telling  each  other  more  things  than  how 
smart  they  are  ?  " 

While  thus  watching  them  I  suddenly  be- 
came aware  that  I  understood  all  they  were 
saying. 

"  I  tell  you  there  is  no  question  about  it; 
Dick  has  been  stealing  the  grain,"  said  Papa 
Robin. 

"And  I  tell  you  that  you  are  an  inhuman 
monster  to  make  such  charges  against  y"ur 
own  son,"  said  Mamma  Robin  with  a  sniffle. 

He — "  My  son,  or  no  one  else's  son  has 
a  right  to  steal  Farmer  Brent's  grain." 

She  — "  Oh,  you  think  he  does  great 
things  to  throw  us  a  few  scattering  grains, 
and  never  a  crumb  of  bread  do  we  get." 

Son  (sulkily)— "  Didn't  do  it,  no  how." 

Papa  Robin  (in  a  rage) — "  And  I  say  I 
saw  you  at  it.  Suppose  I'm  getting  so  old, 
though,  that  the  evidence  of  my  eye-sight  is 
not  to  be  taken;  very  well,  sir,  I  will  have 
you  before  the  grand  jury  !" 

A  shrill  whistle  followed,  and  in  another 
moment  the  air  was  fairly  black  with  birds. 

A  solemn-looking  owl  took  a  position  as 
judge,  while  a  flock  of  chickadees  down  in 
one  corner,  who  appeared  to  be  considered 
the  principal  witnesses,  kept  up  such  a  chat- 
tering that  a  raven  was  constantly  calling 
them  to  order  by  croaking  something  which 
sounded  like  "nevermore  !"  The  bluejays 
seemed  to  think  they  were  the  only  ones 
who  knew  anything  about  it,  because  they 
were  home  all  day  packing  up  to  leave  for 
the  south,  but  a  cat-bird  told  them  to  shut 
up,  as  she  was  in  the  barn  and  saw  it  done. 
Thereupon  a  pair  of  mild- eyed  doves  ex- 
changed glances,  as  much  as  to  say: 

"  Yes,  and  helped  to  do  it." 

"  Order,"  quoth  the  raven,  tapping  with 
his  bill. 

"Tu-who,  tu-who  saw  him  do  it?"  asked 
Judge  Owl. 

"I," said  the  sparrow.  "I  saw  him  do  it," 
and  all  the  chickadees  chattered  in  chorus. 

"Order,"  quoth  the  raven. 

"  Let  the  prisoner  on  the  sill  stand  forth," 
said  the  Judge,  and  as  the  young  robin,  with 
bowed  head  and  trailing  wings,  stepped  for- 
ward he  asked  in  an  owlful  voice: 

"  Can  you  show,  Robin  Redbreast,  any 
reason  why  you  should  not  suffer  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  the  law  for  this  crime .'' " 

"Was  not  there  at  all,"  said  young  robin 
with  a  sob. 

"  Prove  it.    Where  is  your  witness?" 

Just  then  there  was  a  wizzing  in  the  air,  as 
of  a  bird  in  rapid  flight,  and  down  at  the 
side  of  the  forlorn  Robin  dropped  Miss  Jen- 
nie Wren. 

"  Please,  Sir,"  said  a  small  voice,  "  I  can 
prove  an  alibi.  Mr.  Redbreast  is  paying  his 
addresses  to  me,  and  we  were  at  a  picnic 
together  all  that  day." 

Then  arose  a  great  cheering  and  fluttering 
of  wings,  as  they  all  pressed  around  to  con- 
gratulate the  happy  couple. 

"  Order,"  quoth  the  raven. 

My  elbow  slipped  off  the  window  sill  just 
then.  I  looked  around — not  a  bird  was  in 
sight.    I  must  have  been  asleep. 

Juvenile  Thirst  for  Core. 

From  his  earliest  years  the  genuine  small 
boy  evinces  an  extraordinary  relish  for  hor- 
rible tales.  Like  "  Budge  and  Toddy,"  he 
like  things  "  bluggy,"  and  the  more  "  blug  " 
the  better  he  enjoys  himself.  A  Tennessee- 
street  mother,  who  has  recently  been  read- 
jpg  pf  M^ry  Queen  of  Scpts  alou4  t() 


to  her  husband  in  the  evenings,  was  tucking 
her  small  son  in  bed  the  other  night  when 
he  requested,  as  usual,  "  another  story." 

She  said  she  believed  she  had  already 
told  him  all  she  knew. 

"  Well,"  said  the  terrible  youngster,  "  read 
me  some  out  of  that  book  about  Mary 
Queen  o'  Scots  getting  her  head  cut  off  and 
the  blood  running  down  her  back." 

An  Essay  on  J.  Csesar. 

A  boy  in  one  of  the  Detroit  public  schools 
recently  handed  in  his  composition  on 
Julius  Caesar  : 

Julius  Csesar  was  a  Roman  citizen.  He 
wasn't  much  at  first,  but  he  growed  up  with 
the  country,  and  after  while  he  bunched  the 
conventions  and  got  elected  boss.  One 
Fourth  of  July  or  something  Cassar  went  up 
to  the  capitol  to  see  about  a  bill.  A  man 
met  him  on  the  steps  and  told  him  to  beware 
of  the  ides  of  March.  Caesar  laughed,  "  Ha, 
ha,"  and  told  the  man  to  depress  the  front 
of  his  waistcoat  and  went  on  into  the  big 
joint.  Some  time  afterward  he  came  out 
again  and  adjourned  to  the  S.  P.  Q.  R. 
saloon,  where  a  lot  of  Roman  senators, 
members  and  office-seekers  were  leaning  up 
against  the  counter.  Csesar  offered  to  pay 
for  the  drinks,  but  nobody  accepted  his  in- 
vitation, and  he  dropped  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  blood  on  the  moon.  Then  some- 
body said  something  about  his  not  having 
paid  his  ferriage  when  he  crossed  the 
Rubicon,  and  butcher-knives  began  flying 
through  the  atmosphere.  Pretty  soon  Csesar 
saw  Brutus,  his  next-door  neighbor,  coming 
at  him  with  a  sticker,  and  that  paralyzed 
him.  "  What  has  et  you.  Brute  ?"  he  ex- 
claimed, and  laid  right  down,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  patrol  wagon  drove  up  to  the 
door.  Just  the  same,  you  bet,  Caesar  was 
no  slouch.    Vale  Jule  ! 

Effect  of  Tobacco  on  Boys. 

The  boy  who  smokes  saps  his  physical 
strength.  In  boat-races  and  games  of  base- 
ball, cricket,  bicycling  and  other  athletics 
the  habitual  smoker  stands  no  chance 
against  the  young  man  of  pure,  cleanly  and 
temperate  habits.  Some  investigations  have 
recently  bisen  made  which  convey  a  startling 
warning  to  smoking  boys.  From  measure- 
ments of  187  students  in  Yale  College  it 
was  found  that  those  who  let  tobacco  alone 
gained  over  those  who  used  it  during  the 
college  year  1892  twenty-two  per  cent  in 
weight,  twenty-nine  and  one  half  per  cent  in 
height,  nineteen  per  cent  in  girth  of  chest 
and  sixty-six  per  cent  in  lung  capacity. 
Measurements  at  Amherst  College  showed 
even  greater  difference  in  favor  of  those 
who  did  not  use  tobacco.  With  such  evi- 
dence as  this  before  him,  no  sensible  boy 
is  likely  to  try  to  cultivate  the  tobacco 
habit  or  to  cling  to  it  if  he  has  already  ac- 
quired it.  Give  the  boys  more  opportunities 
for  athletics,  and  they  will  require  less 
tobacco. — Troy  Times. 

A  Little  Girl's  ComDosltlon  on 
"  Boys." 

Boys  are  men  that  have  not  got  as  big  as 
their  papas,  and  girls  are  women  that  will 
be  young  ladies  by  and  by.  Man  was  made 
before  woman.  When  God  looked  at  Adam 
He  said  to  Himself  :  "  Well,  I  think  I  can 
do  better  if  I  try  again,"  and  then  He  made 
Eve.  God  liked  Eve  so  much  better  than 
Adam  that  there  have  been  more  women 
than  men  ever  since.  Boys  are  a  trouble. 
They  wear  out  everything  but  soap.  If  I 
had  my  way,  half  of  the  boys  in  the  world 
would  be  girls  and  the  rest  would  be  dolls. 
My  papa  is  so  nice  that  I  think  he  must 
have  been  a  little  girl  when  he  was  a  little 
boy. — Oak  and  Ivy  Leaf. 


People  Who  Rarely  Wink. 
There  are  people  who  rarely  wink,  says  an 
exchange.  How  they  manage  to  get  along 
without  doing  so  is  a  marvel,  but  somehow 
or  other  they  do.  Some  eyes  are  naturally 
more  moist  than  others,  and  the  very  moist 
eye  does  not  so  much  need  the  assistance  of 
the  lids  to  keep  the  eyeball  bright.    It  is  a 


constitutional  matter,  for  winking,  thou^. 
under  the  control  of  the  will,  is  done  so 
quickly  that  it  is  practically  an  involuntary 
action.  Men  wink  when  they  feel  that  the 
eye  is  uncomfortably  dry,  and  when  it  does 
not  become  dry,  the  necessity  for  winking  is 
not  felt. 


X)ojviESTie  deojvJOMY. 


Apple  Omelette.  —  Stew  eight  large 
apples  very  soft,  mash  them  fine  and  season 
with  a  cup  of  sugar,  a  tablespoonful  of  butter 
and  nutmeg  or  cinnamon  to  suit  the  taste. 
When  the  apples  are  cold  add  four  well- 
beaten  eggs.  Bake  slowly  for  20  minutes, 
and  eat  while  warm. 

Anchovy  Salad.— Wash,  skin  and  bone 
two  anchovies,  put  in  water  to  soak  half  an 
hour,  drain  and  dry  them.  Cut  three  hard- 
boiled  eggs  into  slices.  Arrange  the  leaves 
of  a  head  of  lettuce  in  a  salad  bowl.  Add 
the  anchovies  and  sliced  eggs,  pour  over  a 
plain  salad  dressing  and  send  to  the  table 
very  cold. 

Cheese  Straws.— One  cupful  of  flour, 
one  cupful  of  grated  cheese,  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  a  pinch  of  cayenne  pepper,  butter 
the  size  of  an  egg,  one  egg  and  enough  cold 
water  to  make  a  paste.  Cut  in  strips  seven 
inches  long  and  half  an  inch  wide.  Bake  a 
golden  brown.  Tie  up  in  bunches  of  half  a 
dozen  each  with  baby  ribbon. 

Flannel  Cakes. — Beat  six  eggs  very 
light,  stir  in  them  two  pounds  of  flour,  one 
gill  of  yeast,  small  spoonful  of  salt  and 
sufficient  milk  to  make  a  thick  batter.  Make 
them  at  night  for  breakfast,  and  at  10  in  the 
morning  for  tea.  Have  your  griddle  hot, 
grease  it  well,  and  bake  as  buckwheat.  Butter 
and  send  them  hot  to  the  table,  commencing 
after  the  family  are  seated. 

Rice  Toast  with  Poached  Egg. — Boil 
the  rice  the  night  before  it  is  to  be  used;  put 
it  into  a  bread-loaf  pan  and  keep  on  ice;  the 
next  morning  cut  it  in  slices,  brush  a  little 
melted  butter  over  the  broiler  and  the  sliced 
rice,  and  broil,  or  rather  toast,  before  the 
fire.  When  done,  butter  the  slices,  place 
on  each  a  poached  egg;  spot  the  top  of  the 
egg  with  a  little  black  pepper,  and  serve. 

Minced  Sandwiches.  —  Chop  half  a 
pound  of  lean  ham  very  fine;  add  one  minced 
pickle  and  a  tablespoonful  of  mustard;  p<*t 
four  ounces  of  butter  in  a  frying-pan,  stir 
over  the  fire  until  it  creams;  add  the  ham, 
the  beaten  yolk  of  one  egg,  with  a  little  salt 
and  pepper,  remove  the  pan  from  the  fire, 
stir  alt  together,  pour  out  on  a  large  dish 
and  let  cool.  When  firm,  cut  in  slices  and 
lay  between  slices  of  buttered  bread. 

Larded  and  Stuffed  Sweetbreads. — 
Parboil  half  a  dozen  large  sweetbreads.  Pre- 
pare a  dressing  of  grated  bread  crumbs, 
lemon  peel,  butter,  cayenne  pepper  and  nut- 
meg; mix  with  well-beaten  yolks  of  eggs. 
Cut  open  the  sweetbreads  and  stuff  them 
with  the  mixture;  then  sew  up.  Have  ready 
some  slips  of  fat  bacon  and  lemon  peel,  as 
thick  as  small  straws.  Lard  the  sweetbreads 
in  alternate  rows  of  bacon  and  lemon.  Then 
put  the  sweetbreads  in  a  pan,  set  in  the 
stove  and  bake  brown.  Serve  with  veal 
gravy  thickened  with  the  beaten  yolk  of  an 
egg  and  flavored  with  lemon  juice. 

Iced  Oranges. — Peel  six  oranges,  care- 
fully removing  all  the  white  skin  and  seeds, 
and  separate  into  small  portions.  Whip  the 
white  of  one  egg  with  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  water,  then  add  a  dessertspoonful  of 
powdered  sugarl  Mix  these  well  together 
and  strain  through  a  fine  wire  sieve  into  a 
flat  vessel.  Dip  the  pieces  of  fruit  first  into 
very  good  sherry  and  then  into  this  mixture 
and  roll  carefully  in  sifted  granulated  sugar. 
Place  each  piece  separately  on  a  platter  un- 
til dry  and  arrange  tastefully  in  a  glass  dish. 
The  seeds  are  easily  removed  by  cutting 
through  the  portions  of  fruit  in  the  centre 
just  deep  enough  to  pinch  out  the  seeds 
without  losing  much  juice;  the  icing  will 
close  the  cut. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report. 
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Training  a  Horse. 

A  horse  should  never  be  deceived  by 
word  or  action.  When  a  rider  or  driver 
pulls  the  reins  and  says  "  whoa,"  he  should 
mean  it  and  stick  to  it.  But  to  cry  "whoa," 
jerk  the  reins  and  lash  the  horse  at  the 
same  time,  is  confusing  and  means  nothing. 
It  is  quite  common  to  say  "whoa"  when  it 
is  only  intended  to  go  slower  or  when  the 
horse  has  not  stirred  a  foot,  to  let  him  know 
of  your  presence.  One  day,  when  your  life 
may  depend  upon  a  "  whoa,'  you  will  find 
that  your  horse  is  not  stopped  by  it  because 
you  have  entirely  played  it  out  of  him. 
Speak  always  in  a  natural  tone  of  voice 
under  all  circumstances.  Always  let  your 
horse  face  the  object  of  his  fear,  and  when 
frightened  remember  the  slower  you  move 
your  horse  the  more  power  you  have  over 
him.  There  are  times  when  letting  a 
horse  trot  is  almost  as  bad  as  letting  him 
run  away.  Fear  is  something  a  horseman 
should  never  exhibit  in  his  countenance  or 
voice,  as  the  horse  is  a  close  observer  and 
soon  learns  to  take  advantage  of  such  indi- 
cations to  become  careless  of  control,  if  not, 
Indeed,  aggressive.  Let  your  lessons  be 
thorough  but  not  very  long.  Be  gentle  and 
patient  with  the  colt,  but  make  the  willful, 
stubborn  horse  feel  the  full  extent  of  your 
power  till  he  submits. 

The  way  to  educate  a  horse  not  to  be 
afraid  of  things  is  to  get  him  used  to  them 
by  bringing  him  into  frequent  contact  with 
them.  If  the  horse  is  afraid  of  the  report  of 
firearms,  just  throw  him  down  and  fire  off  a 
pistol  over  him.  Whenever  he  makes  a 
motion  to  get  up  pull  the  strap  that  holds 
him  down  and  fire  ofT  the  pistol  again.  This 
can  be  repeated  and  a  lesson  should  last  30 
or  40  minutes.  The  next  day  give  him 
another  lesson,  and  in  about  three  days  the 
horse  will  pay  no  attention  to  the  discharge 
of  firearms.  Another  cause  of  trouble  is 
restiveness,  which  comes  from  bad  handling 
and  from  a  too  eager  disposition.  It  tells  of 
a  nervousness  or  impatience  which  develops 
easily  into  a  multitude  of  vices,  such  as 
rearing,  backing,  bolting,  balking,  and  even 
viciousness  in  shoeing  when  badly  handled. 
The  restive  horse  can  easily  be  made  an  in- 
veterate balker.  It  is  difficult  to  cure  when 
it  becomes  a  confirmed  vice.  Gentleness 
and  patient  firmness  of  the  trainer  must  cure 
and  prevent.  Many  an  ambitious  horse  is 
ever  ready  to  start,  unless  he  has  been  taught 
never  to  start  until  the  word  is  given.  It  is 
easy  to  train  the  average  horse  not  to  start 
nnless  the  lines  are  drawn  and  the  word 
given.  Horses  are  less  to  blame  than 
drivers  for  the  habit  of  starting  too  soon. — 
Kansas  Farmer. 


Is  Electricity  a  Myth? 

In  its  practical,  serviceable  relations,  as- 
suredly no.  But  there  is  an  active  debate 
in  progress,  says  the  Mecka?ticai  News, 
among  scientific  scholars  on  the  question 
whether  there  is,  after  all,  such  a  thing  as 
electricity,  using  the  word  "thing"  as  imply- 
ing a  material  entity — or  whether  it  is  merely 
an  efTect,  or  to  speak  more  technically,  a 
mode  of  motion.  If  the  latter  theory  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  scientific  world  as  correct, 
electricity  will  still  be  in  very  respectable 
company,  for  both  heat  and  light  have  gone 
that  way  before.  Not  very  long  ago  they 
were  supposed  even  by  philosophers,  to  be 
actual  substances,  not  exactly  tangible  or 
ponderable,  but  still  having  a  positive  mate- 
rial existence,  and  liable  some  day  to  be 
weighed  and  measured,  manipulated  and 
transported  like  any  other  commodity. 
Practically,  of  course,  this  is  done  when  a 
ton  of  coal  or  a  pound  of  candles  changes 
hands.  But  in  any  of  these  cases  it  is  only 
the  vehicle  or  agf-nt  which  is  visibly  dealt 
in,  and  it  will  only  be  by  a  figure  of  speech 
that  we  shall  ever  ask  for  a  hundred  weight 
of  heat  or  a  gallon  of  light.  The  analogies 
of  the  case  seem  to  point  to  the  same  con- 
clusions, as  regards  electricity.  What  goes 
by  the  name  of  electricity  may  be  generated 
and  stored,  and  it  is  so  treated  for  a  multi- 
tude of  familiar  uses;  but  only  in  this  view 
of  the  case,  as*light  is  stored  in  a  gas  tank 
or  warmth  in  a  cord  of  wood. 

Possibly  the  question  is  not  of  much 
moment  save  as  a  topic  of  abstract  contro- 
versy. But  speculative  inquiries  such  as 
this  have  led  and  will  in  many  instances 
lead  to  results  of  vast  practical  usefulness  to 
mankind. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  in  the  Brit- 
ish mercantile  marine,  says  Lloyd's  latest 
returns,  is  21,542,  with  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  12,203,761  tons.  Of  this  number 
7,960  are  steamers  with  8,980,203  gross 
tons,  or  an  average  considerably  over  1,000 
tons  each.  Last  year  England  added  872 
vessels  of  984,670  tons,  of  which  21,000 
tons  were  purchased  from  foreigners.  But 
England  also  sold  to  foreign  nations,  chiefly 
Norway,  France  and  Germany,  117,000  tons 


more  than  she  purchased.  In  the  last  six 
years  nearly  four  and  a  half  million  tons  of 
steamers  have  been  added  to  the  register, 
and  only  1.6  million  tons  have  been  re- 
moved; and  of  the  latter  the  greater  nuin- 
ber  have  only  changed  flags  and  are  still 
competitors  for  trade.  In  the  same  period 
913,000  tons  of  sailing  ships  have  been 
added  on  1,206,000  tons  removed;  so  that 
there  are  fewer  sailing  ships  on  the  register 
now  than  in  1887. 

Oranges  as  a  Medicine. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly, 
especially  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  that  pure  fruit  juice  is 
one  of  the  best  blood-purifiers  and  system- 
regulators  there  is.  In  fact,  it  is  said  to  be 
the  base  of  physicians'  prescriptions  in  cases 
of  depleted  systems  and  impure  blood. 
There  are  people  in  this  place  who  testify  to 
this  fact,  particularly  as  to  oranges.  Some 
people,  wio  have  heretofore  eaten  fruit  be- 
tween meals  or  just  before  retiring  and  con- 
demned it  as  injurious,  have  learned  in  Cali- 
fornia to  eat  one  or  two  oranges  with  nearly 
every  meal,  particularly  breakfast,  and  have 
found  to  their  pleasant  surprise  that  it  was 
better  than  any  medicine  ever  taken. 

Many  remarkable  things  have  been 
claimed  for  oranges  taken  as  a  food,  such  as 
making  the  complexion  clear  and  beautiful, 
curing  the  drink  habit  and  numerous  other 
things  as  varied  and  marvelous  as  the 
achievements  of  com  medicines,  and  there 
are,  doubtless,  persons  who  have  made 
themselves  miserable  and  ridiculous  eating 
oranges  by  the  wholesale  in  the  endeavor  to 
accomplish  some  such  impossible  result. 

But  thousands  of  persons  can  testify  that 
a  judicious  use  of  oranges  is  a  good  thing; 
but  a  few  precautions  must  be  taken.  In 
the  first  place,  buy  nothing  but  good  fruit, 
especially  ripe  fruit.  Green  or  bad  fruit  can- 
not be  good  for  anybody.  Then,  if  you  do 
not  eat  the  orange  out  of  the  shell  with  a 
spoon  as  many  prefer  to  do,  be  sure  to  peel 
it  carefully.  The  white  pith  lying  beneath 
the  yellow  rind  is  one  of  the  most  indigesti- 
ble substances  known  in  the  vegetable  world. 
It  is  better  to  eat  oranges  with  a  spoon  and 
take  as  little  as  possible  of  the  cellular 
matter.  Do  not  eat  too  many  oranges  at 
first;  but  if  the  habit  of  eating  them  with 
meals  is  once  formed,  a  person  will  never  be 
satisfied  to  eat  a  meal  without  fresh  fruit  of 
some  kind.  The  habit  will  work  wonders  in 
a  short  time  toward  regulating  the  system, 
keeping  the  blood  in  good  condition  and 
creating  a  healthy  appetite. — Pomona  Prog 


In  building  an  earth  dam  85  feet  high  and 
over  1000  feet  long  for  the  water  works  at 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  the  upper  half  of  the  dam 
is  puddled  in  layers,  a  herd  of  115  goats 
having  been  bought  expressly  for  puddling. 
These  goats  are  in  charge  of  a  herder,  who 
keeps  them  in  motion  when  on  the  dam, 
which  is  stated  to  be  from  12  M.  to  i.  p.  M,, 
and  from  5  to  6  P.  M.  each  day. 

Contrary  to  what  most  persons  would 
infer,  it  is  said  on  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  after 
careful  tests,  that  tapping  the  pine  trees  of 
the  South  for  turpentine  is  not  injurious  to 
the  timber,  and  that  the  lumber  is  in  no  way 
affected  by  it.  The  turpentine  industry, 
with  a  product  worth  $10,000,000  annually 
to  the  South,  is  thus  a  clear  gain. 


Three  and  One-Hali  Days  to  the  World's 
Fair. 

We  take  pleuurc  in  advieini;  the  readers  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Priss  that  the  UNION  PACIFIC  is  the  moat 
direct  and  quickest  line  from  San  Frandsoi  and  all 
points  In  CalfforDia  to  the  WORLD  S  FAIR. 

It  la  the  ONLY  LINE  runnlnK  Pull>ian's  latest  Im- 
proved vestihuled  DrawlDg.Room  Sleepers  and  Dining 
Care  from  San  Francisco  to  Chicago  without  change,  and 
only  one  change  of  cars  to  New  York  or  Boston. 

Select  Tourist  Excursions  via  the  UNION  PACIFC 
leave  San  Francisco  every  Thursday  for  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Boston  in  chuge  of  experienced  managers, 
who  give  their  personal  attention  t)  the  comfort  of 
ladi  ;B  and  children  traveling  alone. 

Steamship  Tickets  to  and  from  all  points  In  Europe. 

For  tickets  to  the  World's  Fair  and  all  points  east  and 
for  Sleeoing-Car  aceommodati  oe  call  on  or  address 
D.  W.  Hitchcock,  General  Agent  Union  Pacific  System, 
No.  I  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


To  the  World'!  Fair  I 

WbKKLV  EXCCRSIORB  ! 

Are  you  going  ?   It  so,  call  on 
or  write  to  the  nndersigned  before 

arranging  for  your  trip.   The  "SANTA  FE  ROUTE" 

is  the  only  line  under  one  management 

from  California  to  Chicago  I    Palace  and  Tourist 

Sleepers  through  to  Chicago  every  day 

without  rhange  !    Excursions  every  Tuesday. 

W.  A.  BISSELL,  G.  P.  A.,  650  Market 

Street,  Chronicle  Bldg  ,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Hay  Preuing. 

I(  you  are  interested  in  pressing  hay  write  Truman, 
Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  They  will  save  you  money, 

$500,000 

To  L0A»  la  ANT  AMOtJNT    AT    IHI    VSRV    U1WB8T  HAKKIT 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCHULLEE,  Room  8,  ^420  CalUoroU  street,  San 
Francisco. 


MILLIWa  HOHTW 


We  are  HBADQDARTERS  for  all  Unds  of  BaliDg 
Presses. 

Agricultural  Implements  and  Vehicles  of  every  de- 
scription.  Send  for  No.  IS  Catalogue. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 

San  Francisco  and  Fresno. 


Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober, 

PHELAN  BLOCK, 

816  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

11  O  Farrell  St.,  8  F 
Branch,  iaS6  Han  Pablo  Are 
Oakland. 

All  qualities  Ypsilanti  Union 
Suits  for  ladies  and  children. 
Headquarters  for  the  Coast. 

TIGHTS, 

Knee  and  ankle,  open  and  closed 

seat,  $1.25  up.  All  qualities. 
Fine  Black  Hosiery  for  ladies 
and  children. 
A  full  line  of  Bathing  Suits. 
Cleopatra  and  Delsarte  Girdles. 

R.  F.  Sensible  Waists  for 
Ladies  and  Children.  All  prices. 

Bathing  Suits  of  all  qualities 
and  prices. 

Only  authorized  Agent  for 
EQUIPOISE  Waist  and  JEN- 
NESS  MILLER  Goods. 

Sample  pieces  and  Catalogue 
sent  free. 


ASSESSMENT  NOTICE, 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

QOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

'  i  Safe  Speedf  tnd  Peel  tin  Can 

The  Sareat.  Beat  BLISTER  eTeroeed.  Take* 
the  place  of  all  Uniments  for  mild  or  severe  actioo. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Illomlaties  from  Horaes 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  ImpoUiJaUtoirmamuKarorlMmiMi. 

ESvery  bottle  sold  U  warraoted  tojglve  aatlsfaotloc 
Prtoe  SI. SO  per  tMittle.    Sold  or  dnuststs,  ox 
sent  by  express,  chaqiea  paid,  wtta  fnU  dlreotton-! 
for  Its  nstfc    eeod  for  tfeacrlpUva  olronlars. 
THE  LAWRBNC&WnjJAMH  tX>,  Olerebuid.  O, 


SPERPY FLOUR  COMPANY 
^AH  FMNCISCa  OFFICE  11  CtUKWIlA  I'L 


MENGE  PATENT  PUMPS. 


GRANGERS'   BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

(A  CORPORATION). 

Principal  Place  of  Buelnese.  No.  108  Davis 
Street,  In  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  State  of  California 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  THAT  AT  A  JIEETINO 
of  the  Directors  of  said  Qran^ers'  Business  Assooi- 
ation  (a  corporation),  held  on  the  8th  dav  of  May,  lf93, 
an  assessment  of  ten  (10)  per  cent,  amountinsr  to  two 
dollars  aud  fltty  cents  (12.50)  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stocn  of  the  coipuration,  payable  Immediately 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  corporation,  at  his  office.  No.  108 
Uavis  Street,  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
Oalilornia  Any  stock  upon  which  the  awessmcnt  shall 
remain  unpaid  on  Thursday,  the  8th  day  of  June,  189S, 
will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  b»  sold 
on  WEDNESDAY,  the  12th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1893,  to 
pav  the  delinquent  assessment,  togeiher  with  costs  of 
advertising  and  rxpenses  of  sale. 

CHARLES  WOOD, 
Secretary  of  Grangers'  Business  Associatloa. 
Office,  No.  108  Davis  Sirett,  San  Francisco,  California. 


OVER  2600  i.s  aSE  FOR  DRAINAGE  and  IRRIGATION; 
25  |>er  cent  more  woric  over  all  other  pumps  guaran- 
teed Water  raised  any  height.  The  simplest  and  light- 
est running  pump  made.  For  information  or  clrcaiar 
writs  to  JOSEPH  JHENOK,  No.  106  Tchoupitoulas 
Street,  Maw  Orleans.  I>a. 


Orange  and  Fruit 
Culture. 

A  responsible  land-owner,  having  a  large 
Improved  estate  In  the  Placer  County  Foot- 
hill region,  adjoining  the  Central  Pacific 
railroad,  where  Orange  and  Fruit  Culture 
Is  attended  with  a  success  only  equalled  In 
a  very  few  sections  of  the  State,  and  having 
a  tract  of  about  250  acres,  already  largely 
cultivated,  and  containing  about  2O0O 
choice  Orange  Trees  now  in  successful 
bearing,  desires  to  meet  with  a  gentleman 
of  means,  who  desires  to  establish  a  pleas- 
ant country  residence,  and  who  would  be 
willing  to  engage  In  fruit-growing  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  would 
go  forward  and  engage  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  particular  tract- 

The  tract  has  a  noisery  of  over  12.0  0  young  Orange 
Trees,  budded  to  the  choicast  variety  of  oranges,  of 
which  about  halt  would  be  suitable  to  plaot  out  in 
orchard  next  winter.  Peach,  Cherry  and  other  varieties 
of  fruit  trees  can  be  planted  in  the  tract  to  large  and 
speedy  profit  The  tract  is  supplied  by  an  abundance  of 
water,  and  connected  with  the  best-built  rjads  to  be 
found  in  the  State.  The  tract  can  be  leased,  purchased, 
or  bonded  with  an  option  of  purchase,  ur  otherwise 
favorably  arranged  tor  by  a  suitable  party.  In  the 
viclnit)  is  a  most  prasperous  Country  Club,  with  Cricket 
and  Tennis  Clu^s.  and  a  Football  Team.  The  surround- 
ing Boclet)  Is  of  a  cultivated  and  superior  claw. 

Ten  and  twentv-acre  adjo'ning  tracts,  with  abundant 
water,  are  »lso  olTe'cd  for  sale  at  moderate  prices,  wnere 
residence  and  cultivation  Is  Intended.  Such  tracts  will 
be  sold  upon  cash  payment  of  10°;,  with  deferred  p>y- 
ment?  lor  a  number  of  years,  at  6%  interest.  Address 
FRUIT  LANDS,  Rocklin,  Placer  County,  Cal. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY 

 BUY  

The  Best. 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  Certainly  the  Best  Preparation  of  Its 
Kind  In  the  Market.  Ranchers,  Btock- 
Balsers  and  Horse-Owners  of  Bvery  De- 
scription Will  Tell  Ton  That  It  Does  Good 
Work  Every  Time. 


HKSSits.  H  H.  Mooai  &  Sons,  Stockton.  Cal.— Okktlb- 

mkn:  In  answ'r  to  your  inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  **  Lena  Menlo  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and 
while  still  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest 
authenticated  quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  ooast 
(10}  gallons  per  day),  showing  conclosively  the  great  re- 
lief received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  It  aneceseity 
In  my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  It,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holstelns  and  Berkshlres. 
Uenio  Park,  Cal,,  January  Kd,  1889. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGOISTS, 

248  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


^  '  A  Small 
THRESHIIC 

of  Rreat  capacity 
Llflrht  l*owcr. 


EVERY 
FARMER 

can  now 

DO  HIS  OWN 


•r  lion*  i*«w*r«. 


THRESHING, 

with  lent  ht'lp  aiii  [.nwpr 
thka  erpr  h.'f.>rp.  nd 
tor  /tee  llluft.  *  aialogue, 

BELLE  cm  iro.  C0„  Bicia^  Wii. 


Oil  ICnDkllA  If  rou  want  to  know  about  California 
llALI  rUnN  A        the  PactHc states,  send  for  the 

vMi_ii  v""""  pACiric  RCRAi.  rBBsa. 

the  best  Ulustrated  and  Leading  Farming  and  HortlcuJtaral 
Weekl;  of  the  Far  West.  Trial,  COc  for  3  moe.  Two  sami  le 
oopiea,  lOo.  Establlshsd  1870.  DEWEY  FUBUaHLNGCX). 
no  Market  81,  B.  V. 
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RUSHFORD  FARM  WAGONS 

I.IOHTBST    DRAFT  WAGONS 
IN   THD  WORLD. 

EVERY  ONE  GUARANTEED. 
TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 

SAN   PBANOISCO   AND  FRESNO. 


-THE- 


Porteoiis  Improved  Scraper 

FkteDted  April  S,  1883.   Patented  April  17, 1888. 


Manofactored  by  0.  LISSENDEN. 


The  attention  of  tbe  public  is  called  to  tills  Scraper 
and  the  many  varietlea  of  work  of  which  it  is  capable, 
such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build. 
lOK.  Leveling^  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
ol  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  In  use  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

am'  This  Scraper  Is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufac- 
tured in  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-hor8e,t40 ;  Steel  two-horse,  $81. 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  LiISSBNDKN,  Stockton, 
Oaliremla. 


BROWNE'S 

PATENT 

Squirrel 
Exterminator. 


THIS  is  an  apparatus  for  buining 
straw  and  sulphur,  and  also 
forces  the  fumes  down  their  holes, 
which  never  (ails  to  kill.  I  will 
give  $100  in  oase  the  Exterminator 
does  not  kill  (if  properly  applied) 
every  ground  squirrel  that  its 
deathly  fumes  c»me  in  contact 
with.  Thousands  are  in  use.  Price 
$3  00.   Send  for  circulars  to 

F.  E.  BROWNE, 
i»U  S.  Main  St.,  Loa  Angeles. 


THE  ORIENTAL  GAS  ENGINE 


IS  THE  BEST,  because 
it  combines  simplicity 
of  construction  with 
power  and  economy  in 
space.  It  can  be  run 
with  natural  or  manu- 
(acturt  d  gas  or  gasoline 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  26 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  engine 
is  required,  with  the 
advantage  of  lessening 
the  risk  of  explosions. 
Ne  licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  needed  to 
operate  it. 

Send  tor  circulars  and 
prices  if  a  good  safe  en- 
gine is  what  you  need. 


The  Oriental  Lanncli  is  Perfection. 

Inventor  and  Mannfaotnrer, 
106  BBALB  STREET,  SAM  FBANOISOO 


Should  consult 
DBWBY4  OO. 

A  H  B  R I  CAN 


DRIVER 

COMBINED  HARVESTER. 

14-FOOT   OUT.     Sa-INOH   CYLINDER.  §,5 

This  Harvester  has  been  used  a  »bort  time  one  season.  It  has  been  thoroughly  and  careftilly  overhauled  and 
repaired  and  is  offered  and  guaranteed 

If  desired,  the  header  can  be  spliced  to  cut  16  or  20  feet,  as^the  separatlng^capacity  is  ample. 
For  further  particulars  and  price,  address 

BYRON  JACKSON, 

635-631   SIXTH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISOO,  CAtj. 


California  Inventors 

kXT)  FoRciON  Patent  SoLiciroRS,  tor  obtaining  Patents 
and  Caveats.   Established  in  1S60.   Ttieir  long  experience  aa 

Ioumallats  and  large  practice  as  Pateut  att^orneys  enables 
hem  to  offer  Pacific  Ooast  iDveutorB  tar  better  service  than 
Ihev  can  obtain  elsewhere.  Bend  tor  free  olroulara  of  Infor- 
Butlon..   No  220  Market  St.,  San  Ftanolaeo  lOaL 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  soj  da  ynu  use  our  Patent 


IF  NOT,  WHY  NOT  ? 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


The  Washburn  &  Mgen  Mfg.  COi 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street. 


"KEYSTONE"  HAY  LOADER. 


The  Only  Kind 


Thai  Two  Horsts  can  handle  easily. 
Thai  is  not  a  horse  Killer. 
That  does  not  take  up  dirt,  trash  and 
manure. 

That  does  not  Jerk  itself  to  pieces. 
That  loads  successfully  from  cook  or 
windrow. 

That  loads  green  clover  for  ensilage. 
That  loads  heavy  hay  successfully. 
That  does  not  thrash  dry  clover  to  pieces. 
That  does  not  require  hay  to  lay  in  swath 

and  burn. 

Send  for  circular. 


BRANOn  HorsF.s 

conTonlentl7  located. 


KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 


STERLING,  ILL. 

Mention  this  Paper. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


■  WITH . 


GILMAN'STULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Cheapest,  Best  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines 
ft-om  Frost.  Sunburn,  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  Other 
Tree  Pests. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  nslng  them  send 
for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 
Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

420  NINTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISOO,  OAL. 


THE  PACIFIC 
TREE  PROTECTOR 

HAS  PROVED  FOR  FIVB   YEARS  AN  AB30LUTB 


PROTECTION  FROM  SUNBURN,  RABBITS,  SQUIR 
RBLS  AMD  OTHER  TREE  PESTS.  DO  NOT  INJURE 
YOUR  YOUNG  TREES  BY  PUTTING  AROUND  THEM 
TARRED  FELT  OR  OTHER  BLACK  MATERIAL. 

4»-:WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES,  PRICES  AND  TESTI- 
MONIALS. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

SOI.E:  HAMUFAOTURBBS, 
515    MARKET    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISOO,  OAL 


DXWSTT   gaTGRAVIITC  COMFiBLXT?, 

Engravings  made  from  photographs,  drawings  and  original  designs,  for  newspaper,  book,  oard  and  Job  printing 
tCngraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quiclily.  Also  copies  of  manUBcrlpt,  legal  doeumenti,  wills, 
contracts,  signatures,  portraits,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  acouracy.  Photo- 
graphs, stereoscopic  views,  etc.,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  tor  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographs 
lithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  '.u  all  dUsa  ud  In  all 
towns.  Address,  tot  farther  loformatlon,  Diwn  EHSRAvma  Co.,  3M  Market  St.,  Sao  F^ndsco. 


^eeds,  |)|apt3,  (tc. 


10,000  Orange 


■  AND- 


5,000  Lemon  Trees 

At  from  10  oents  each  np,  aooordlng 
to  stock. 

FINE  FOUR-YEAR-OLD  SEEDLINGS.  10c, 
and  BUDS  from  20c  up.   All  varieties. 
 WEITE  

SHELHAMER  BROS.  &  HEWITT, 

PASADENA,  CAL. 


TREES!  TREES! 


IT  HAS  BEEN  DEMONSTRATED  IN  THE  PAST  FEW 
years  by  the  large  number  of  trees  sold  by  me  that 
nursery  stock  grown  on  the  river  bottom  of  Sutter 
count)  la  far  superior  to  any  grown  in  the  State.  I  am 
prepared  to  suppiy  in  large  or  small  quantities: 

Bartlett  Fears,  Plums  and  Frimes 

On  Myrobolan  Plum  Roots. 

— ALSO— 

Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Apple,  Almond 
Trees,  Etc. 

Special  Bates  on  Large  Orders. 
Send  for  Price  List  for  1893-94. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysville,  Cal. 


OLIVE^REES. 

ALL  EINDSIOF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES. 

ESTABUSHED  1869. 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Stock  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Flowering  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

The  Largest  and  Beat  Stock  of  Oamelllaa, 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons,  consist- 
ing of  the  Best  European  Sorts. 

Nurseries  at  Mi  librae.  Greenhouses  and  Office  and 
Salesyard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

ADDRISS 

F.  LUDBMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 

Baker  &  I.oimbard  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Send  tor  Price  List. 


JAPANESE  NURSERY, 

H.  Y03HI1KB.  Proprietor, 
Corner  16th  and  Willow  Sts.,  near  the  leth  St.  Station, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Chrysanthemum  Novelties, 

New  and  Choice  Pelargoniums,  Carnations,  Roses,  Palms, 
Camellias  and  all  kinds  of  Japanese  Plants.  Send  for 
Catalogue. 


HEADQUARTEBS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Eta 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Bend  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalogue  whloh  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

BBASONKR  BKOS 
Oneco,  Fla. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WMlewasli  Mr  Barns  and  Fences! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Bithar  Saooessfully. 
Catalogue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall, 
WH.  WAINWBIOHT, 

No.  6  Spear  Street,  San  Frandsoo,  Oal. 


'  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustio 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

■nr.  TTCT*.  jT^OKaON'  OO., 

Sole  AceDte, 

No.  6  Market  Street,  San  Francleoo,  Oal. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

Biggs  Argus  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Langdon 
informed  tiie  Aripts  that  out  of  50  acres  of  olives, 
containing  3450  trees  planted  last  year  on  red- 
lands,  only  194  trees  have  died.  The  3256 
trees  living  have  made  a  splendid  growth  and 
are  as  thrifty  and  healthy  as  any  trees  could  be. 
And  what  proves  the  value  of  the  redlands  for 
olives  is  the  fact  that  these  trees  were  grown 
without  irrigation.  The  secret  lies  only  in  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Langdon  kept  tne  ground  well 
cultivated.  He  also  planted  10.500  grape- 
vines of  the  Muscat  and  Seedless  Sultana 
varieties,  of  which  only  1280  failed  to  grow  and 
do  well.  The  above  shows  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  loss  and  bears  out  repeated  state- 
ments of  the  Argus  as  to  the  pre-eminent  adap- 
tability of  the  redlands  for  citrus  and  deciduous 
fruit  culture.  These  trees  and  vines  are  now 
growing  on  the  Chardon  Colony  tract,  near 
Biggs,  now  under  development  by  Col.  E.  S. 
Weeden,  Col.  Scott,  Langdon  and  others. 

Oroville  Register:  F.  Walker,  Escj.,  repre- 
senting a  body  of  English  capitalists,  is  in  Oro- 
ville. The  object  of  Mr.  Walker's  visit  is  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  a  scheme  to  buy  the 
Big  Bend  tunnel  and  water  rights  and  construct 
a  canal  for  irrigation  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, carrying  water  to  the  vast  area  of  arable 
land  to  the  east  and  south  of  Oroville.  Mr. 
Walker  states  that  he  is  the  representative  of 
capitalists  who  were  attracted  to  this  section  by 
the  late  citrus  fair  held  in  San  Francisco,  and 
should  he  receive  guarantees  from  owners 
of  lands  to  the  total  amount  of  15,000  acres  that 
they  will  take  the  water,  the  capital  will  be 
forthcoming  and  the  canal  will  be  put  through. 

Calaveras. 

Angels,  Calaveras  county,  has  organized  an 
Agricultural  Association,  and  is  thoroughly 
aroused  to  the  importance  of  the  fair  for  the 
Thirty-ninth  Agricultural  District,  which  is 
to  be  held  there.  A  pavilion  and  race-track 
are  to  be  built  and  liberal  contributions  assure 
their  establishment  at  an  early  date. 

Fresno. 

Reedley  JSxponent';  A  Sharpless  strawberry 
picked  from  the  vines  of  Mr.  P.  Griest  last 
Friday  (May  5th)  measured  a  fraction  over 
seven  inches  in  circumference.  This  is  the 
largest  strawberry  we  have  ever  seen.  Affidavits 
of  reliable  persons  can  be  furnished,  if  neces- 
sary, as  to  the  correctness  of  this  statement. 
Mr.  Griest  has  nearly  one  acre  in  strawberries. 
He  has  3000  vines,  which  will  average  a  yield 
of  one  gallon  to  the  vine.  He  is  selling  at  60 
cents  per  gallon.  This  will  figure  a  gross  yield 
of  $1800  per  acre.  It  is  almost  Incredible  but  it 
is  every  word  true.  The  vines  were  planted  a 
year  ago  last  fall.  He  has  vines  also  which 
were  planted  last  February  which  are  yielding 
heavily  of  fine  berries.  We  know,  as  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Griest  we  freely  sampled 
them. 

A  prominent  vineyardist  near  Sanger  says 
that  cutworms  are  doing  great  damage  to  the 
grape  crop  between  Sanger  and  Seliua.  The 
Selma  Irrigator  states  that  Joe  Carlson,  who 
lives  4i  miles  northeast  of  Selma,  says  they 
have  ruined  his  first  crop  entirely.  Some  of 
the  vineyardisis  are  making  war  against  them 
and  find  from  100  to  150  worms  at  the  roots  of 
each  vine,  where  they  stay  during  the  day,  com 
ing  out  at  night  to  prey  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
vines.  All  are  anxious  to  have  hot  weather 
come  on,  as  that  will  kill  the  pests.  Inquiry 
among  raisin-growers  north  of  Sanger  elicits 
the  information  that  crops  in  that  vicinity  are 
free  from  pests  this  year,  and  the  prospects  for 
a  heavy  yield  are  encouraging. 

Humboldt. 

Rohnerville  Honu  Alliance:  Galen  Wilson 
tells  that  on  one  of  two  peach  trees  of  the  same 
variety  standing  two  rods  apart  he  put  two 
bushels  of  ashes  and  none  around  the  other 
On  the  last-named  the  leaves  were  light-colored, 
the  fruit  small,  and  nearly  all  dropped  off, 
while  on  the  one  that  had  the  ashes  foliage 
was  dark  green  and  glossy  and  the  fruit  larger 
than  ever  before,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to 
prop  up  the  branches.  He  got  two  bushels  of 
peaches  for  his  two  bushels  of  ashes,  which  was 
not  a  bad  trade  for  him. 

Kern. 

Bakersfield  Echo :  S.  B.  Kingsley  has  brought 
from  Los  Angeles  county  a  dozen  head  of 
thoroughbred  Jersey  cattle  for  his  dairy  ranch 
west  of  town.  He  was  already  making  about 
20  pounds  ot  butter  a  day,  and  this  addition  to 
his  herd  will  swell  the  output.  He  finds  a  good 
home  market  for  all  his  butter  and  is  well 
pleased  with  the  business. 

Los  Aneeles. 

Downey  Champion:  O.  P.  Passons,  a  prom 
inent  walnut-grower  of  Rivera,  whose  three 
last  crops  amounted  to  104,729  pounds,  netting 
him  the  sum  of  $7,929.51,  says  that  this  year's 
crop  will  be  light,  but  little  over  half.  Seed- 
ling oranges  the  same. 

The  orange-growers'  meeting  in  Los  Angeles 
last  week  was  largely  attended  and  very  har- 
monious. The  plan  of  organization  suggested 
by  the  committee  of  five  was  adopted  and  the 
following  organizers  elected:  Riverside  countv, 
T.  H.  B.  Chamblin;  San  Bernardino  county,  W. 
E.  Collins  and  3.  B.  Fox;  Los  Angeles  county. 
Dr.  Hall,  Duarte,  John  Reid,  San  Fernando, 
T.  L.  Gooch,  Rivera;  Orange  county.  W.  M. 
McFadden;  San  Diego  county,  Frank  Kimball; 
Ventura  county,  N.  W.  Blancbard;  Santa  Bar- 
bara county,  Harry  Johnson. 

Merced. 

Herald:  The  auger  of  the  artesian-well  ap- 
paratus at  the  new  water  works  brought  up, 
on  Friday,  from  a  depth  of  144  feet,  a  heavy 
clay  in  which  were  found  impressions  seem- 


ingly of  leaves  like  those  of  the  olive.  The  im- 
pressions are  sharply  defined,  showing  the 
stem,  fibers  and  full  outlines.  If  nature  could 
talk,  what  tales  of  days  gone  by  might  be 
learned  from  this  little  find  I 
Monterey. 

Pajaronian:  The  beet  parasite— a  small  black 
bug— has  been  doing  some  damage  in  the  beet 
fields,  and  a  number  of  tracts  will  have  to  be 
replanted.  This  bug  is  snre  death  to  the  beets 
until  the  warm  weather  kills  them  ofiF,  and  its 
appearance  is  one  of  the  regular  features  of  the 
beet  business. 

Watsonville  Rustler:  The  proposition  to  es- 
tablish a  fruit  cannery  in  this  city  is  one  that 
has  been  before  the  people  for  these  many  years. 
Various  methods  to  secure  the  establishment  of 
this  much-needed  industry  in  this  locality  have 
loeen  discussed,  but  without  any  material  re- 
sults. The  Watsonville  Grange  has  finally 
taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and,  as  a  majority  of 
its  members  are  fruit-growers— men  who  are  di- 
rectly interested  in  a  fruit  cannery— it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  accomplish  what  has  been 
so  frequently  attempted. 

Mendocino. 

Beacon:  Much  has  been  said  about  the 
amount  of  loss  on  the  stock  ranges  throughout 
the  county.  There  is  a  general  impression  that 
there  is  no  money  in  sheep  at  present  prices,  .so 
the  loss  occasioned  by  every  heavy  storm  is 
used  to  bolster  up  this  theory.  The  late  storms 
and  the  general  backward  spring  has  been  very 
bad  for  scabby  sheep,  though  the  loss  of  old 
stock  has  been  but  little,  if  any,  above  the  aver- 
age during  the  past  winter,  but  there  is  a  per- 
reptible  shortage  in  the  lamb  crop.  In  fact,  the 
loss  of  the  sheep  business  is  in  the  increase  on 
lambs. 

Oranse. 

That  California  can  prow  profitably  sorue- 
thing  besides  oranges  is  proven  by  the  Anaheim 
Journal,  which  says:  "A  Colorado  paper  states 
that  potatoes  can  be  made  to  pay  $50  per  acre 
net  in  that  country.  Robert  Mears,  of  Fuller- 
ton  (three  miles  from  Anaheim),  cleared  $437.50 
on  less  than  four  acres  this  season.  Still  peo- 
ple will  live  in  that  cold,  cheerless  Colorado 
country." 

Anaheim  Gazette:  More  hay  and  barley  will 
be  harvested  in  this  section  this  year  than  ever 
before.  Down  on  the  San  Joaquin  there  are 
25,000  acres  in  barley  which  it  is  estimated  wil 
yield  upwards  of  4.50,000  sacks,  over  400  car- 
loads. Around  Anaheim  the  yield  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  200,000  sacks.  The  yield 
of  hay  will  also  be  enormouSj  miles  upon  miles 
of  it  now  being  harvested. 

Orange  News:  Mr.  Alf.  Leech,  our  local  tin- 
smith, has  a  big  job  on  hand  in  supplying 
honey  cans  for  beenien.  He  now  has  orders  in 
for  about  500  five-gallon  cans,  and  is  turning 
them  out  at  a  rapid  rate.  Instead  of  the  old 
plan  of  using  the  soldering-iron  to  fasten  the 
joints,  he  has  a  small  iron  trough  so  arranged 
that  the  solder  is  kept  melted  by  the  heat  of  a 
lamp  placed  under  it.  The  joints  are  held  in 
the  melted  solder  for  a  second  or  two  and  the 
work  of  soldering  is  done  neatly  and  well. 

Santa  Ana  Blade:  For  the  first  time  the 
practicability  of  raising  sugar  beets  in  the 
Santa  Ana  valley  on  a  large  scale  will  be  set- 
tled the  present  season.  Small  tests  have  been 
made  with  the  best  of  success,  demonstrating 
beyond  a  doubt  thai  all  the  conditions  for  the 
sugar  beet  are  to  be  found  here.  It  is  estimated 
that  some  2000  acres  will  be  cultivatfd  this 
season  in  the  valley,  most  of  which  will  be  near 
Anaheim.  So  far  the  crop  is  looking  well  and 
gives  the  most  flattering  promise  of  a  splendid 
yield. 

Placer. 

A  wide-tire  ordinance  will  soon  take  effect  in 
Placer  county,  and  great  improvement  is  ex- 
pected in  the  condition  of  the  roads. 

Argus:  The  Penryn  Fruit  Co.  shipped  three 
cases  of  cherries  on  Monday,  the  first  of  the 
season.  They  were  grown  on  the  ranch  of  C. 
F.  Tottenham. 

Riverside. 
Riverside  Press:  Just  now  the  valley  from 
one  end  to  the  other  is  a  vast  flower  garden. 
Never  have  the  orange  trees  seemed  so  full  ot 
bloom,  while  each  rosebush  appears  to  be  try 
ing  to  outdo  its  neighbor  in  the  profusion  of 
blossoms.  On  Cridge  street,  in  Hall's  addition, 
the  rose  trees  on  both  sides  of  the  street  are 
loaded  down  with  beautiful  blossoms.  There 
are  many  such  lovely  places  all  over  the  valley, 
and  everywhere  flowers  are  seen,  in  yards, 
along  the  sidewalks  and  in  the  fields.  Out  on 
the  plains,  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  ar- 
royos,  wild  flowers  are  blooming  in  rich  pro- 
fusion. 

San  Diego. 

The  new  Board  of  County  Horticultural  Com 
missioners,  of  which  Colonel  W.  R.  Gunnis  is 
chairman,  reported  May  13th  to  the  supervisors 
the  result  of  its  investigations  in  the  upper 
counties  as  to  what  is  best  for  this  section.  The 
report  recommends  the  gassing  of  citrus  trees 
and  the  spraying  of  deciduous  trees.  Riverside 
had  the  best  system  for  the  destruction  of  pests 
of  any  place  visited. 

Prof.  Hyatt  of  San  Jacinto  will  send  to  the 
World's  Fair  a  collection  of  the  insects  peculiar 
to  that  section.  The  Register  saj's  that  in  the 
collection  there  are  specimens  of  nearly  200 
different  beetles,  40  species  of  butterflies,  100 
wasps  and  bees,  60  bugs  and  a  lot  of  different 
kinds  of  grasshoppers,  flies,  moths  and  dragon 
flies.  Few  would  dream  that  so  many  different 
kinds  of  animals  are  crawling  and  flying  within 
the  borders  of  the  county. 

San  Bernardino. 

Ontario  Record:  The  Ontario  Fruit  and  Pro- 
duce Co.  shipped  a  carload  of  oranges  East  last 
week  in  an  iced  car,  just  as  deciduous  fruits  are 
shipped  in  summer.  So  far  as  we  know,  this  is 
the  first  shipment  of  that  description  made  in 
southern  California.   The  extra  cost  to  Chicago 


is  $90  per  car,  and  the  result  of  this  experiment 
will  be  watched  with  interest. 

The  Moreno  Indicator  says  that  last  week 
some  boys  brought  to  the  hotel  six  enormous 
yucca  palms  all  growing  on  a  single  stalk.  Mr. 
Randall  counted  one  of  the  heads  and  found 
over  six  hundred  blossoms.  Hence  on  a  singls 
stalk  were  over  2400  blossoms.  We  have  read 
of  1800,  but  this  breaks  the  record.  This  won- 
derful specimen  of  Yucca  Filiamentosa  ought 
to  have  been  sent  to  the  World's  Fair. 

Ontario  Observer:  T.  S.  Dowse's  beehive  fac- 
tory is  running  to  its  full  capacity.  He  has 
unfilled  orders  for  supplies,  and  the  indications 
are  that  he  will  be  able  to  do  an  extensive  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Dowse  expects  to  enlarge  his  plant 
soon.  The  honey  industry  of  soatbern  Califor- 
nia is  an  important  one,  and  it  calls  for  a  large 
amount  of  the  materials  Mr.  Dowse  is  prepared 
to  famish. 

Solano. 

Vallejo  Times:  Three  years  ago  Samuel 
Brown  bought  a  mare  from  a  man  named 
Parker,  who  lived  near  the  northern  border  of 
Yolo  county,  and  has  used  her  in  his  market 
business  most  of  the  time  since.  On  the  night 
of  Saturday,  April  29th  last,  the  animal  got  out 
of  her  pasture  and  returned  to  her  old  home,  a 
distance  of  some  80  miles,  reaching  there 
Wednesday  morning.  May  3d.  She  went  by 
the  wav  of  Cordelia,  Rockville.  Suisnn,  Vaca- 
ville.  Winters  and  Madison.  Mr.  Brown  traced 
the  animal  from  point  to  point  and  fin.  Uy  lo 
cated  her  at  her  old  home.  He  returned  to 
Vallejo  with  his  property  on  Saturday  last. 

Sonoma. 

Healdsburg  Tribune:  The  cherry  crop  of  this 
valley  is  fully  one  month  late  this  season.  Last 
year  at  this  time  the  orchardists  in  this  valley 
were  busy  shipping,  but  this  year  no  ship- 
ments so  far  have  been  made. 

Santa  Rosa  Democrat.  May  13:  It  has  been 
four  weeks  from  last  Tuesday  since  we  had  a 
shower  of  rain,  and  the  foggy  mornings  have 
not  yet  come  around;  but  there  is  this  to  be 
said — there  is  always  a  prediction  of  failure 
about  this  time  of  "the  year  which  is  usually 
dispelled  in  June. 

Forestville  Cor.  to  Index- Tribune:  The  fruit 
crop  in  this  section  of  the  country  is  not  so 
promising  at  present  as  it  was  earlier  in  the 
season.  The  peaches  have  been  dropping  off 
considerably  in  the  last  week,  and  threaten  to 
drop  off  as  much  more  in  the  week  to  come 
The  prune  crop,  which  promised  to  be  so  abun 
dant  earlier  in  the  season,  has  so  diminished  as 
to  be  about  average.  The  prospect  for  a  good 
apple  crop,  so  far,  is  very  good. 

Sebastopol  Times:  On  the  1st  of  May,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Wheawell  of  Sebastopol  visited 
C.  Nisson's  ranch  at  Two  Rock,  where  he  raises 
a  very  large  number  of  chickens  annually.  He 
has  hatched  over  10,000  this  season,  and  on  the 
30th  of  April  the  large  incubator,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  2000,  had  sent  out  its  brood  of  little 
ones  upon  the  world,  and  a  livelier  set  of  chicks 
is  not  often  seen.  Mr.  Nisson  only  hatches 
during  the  first  part  of  the  year,  the  incubator 
being  now  filled  for  the  last  time  in  1893. 

Index-Tribune:  Farmers  and  dairymen  are  cry- 
ing out  for  more  rain.  The  dry  weather  of  the 
past  few  weeks  has  had  a  tendency  to  stop  the 
growth  of  grain  and  feed  in  this  valley  and  if  rain 
does  notcomeinside  of  a  week  there  willbeshort 
crops  in  hay  and  cereals  in  some  portions  of 
the  valley.  The  grain  on  the  reclaimed  lands 
of  Senator  Jones,  Tabbs,  Meachara,  Rose  and 
others,  however,  is  looking  as  fine  as  »ny  crop 
that  we  have  seen  in  a  long  time.  Immense 
crops  of  hay,  wheat  and  barley  are  assured  in 
the  reclaimed  tule  lands,  bordering  on  Sonoma 
and  Petaluma  creeks,  whether  there  is  another 
drop  of  rain  this  season  or  not. 

Santa  Rosa  Democrat:  0.  N.  Sanborn  reports 
the  season  on  Gold  Ridge  so  far  as  rather  un- 
favorable. The  prune  crop  will  be  large,  and 
apples  look  well,  but  peaches  are  very  light. 
The  long-continued  northwest  winds  have  dried 
up  the  surface  soil,  and  both  the  hay  and  grain 
crop  will  be  light.  The  difficulty  in  plowing 
will  also  make  the  corn  crop  light.  The  hay 
and  grain  crop  of  Two  Rock  valley  is  also  look- 
ing rather  thin.  There  is  quite  a  large  lot  of 
potatoes  being  put  in  in  that  section.  Duncan 
Houx  and  the  adjoining  places  are  putting  in 
a  very  full  crop.  Mr.  Sanborn  reports  the  out- 
look for  blackberries  as  unusually  good.  He 
says  that  this  is  a  very  important  crop  in  the 
Gold  Ridge  country.  He  thinks,  without  ex- 
aggeration, that  the  yield  will  be  from  150  to 
200  tons.  It  has  grown  into  an  interest  of  great 
importance.  All  fruit  will  be  late  this  year  on 
account  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  seasons. 

Stanislaus. 

A  Crow's  Landing  correspondent  of  the  New- 
man Tribune  writes:  J.  F.  Stewart  hasjust  put 
out  about  85,000  sweet  potato  plants.  He  is  go- 
ing to  try  and  raise  sweet  potatoes  enough  to 
suply  the  home  demand  anyway,  and  possibly 
might  be  able  to  spare  a  few  to  the  Newman 
people.  The  sweet  potato  here  is  equal  to  that 
raised  in  Mississipi. 

Sutter. 

Farmer:  The  principal  work  in  the  orchards 
now  is  cultivating,  which  has  been  much  aided 
by  the  recent  rain.  Thinning  peaches  has  com- 
menced. The  curl  leaf  is  disappearing,  and  the 
orchardists  feel  confident  of  a  good  crop  of 
peaches.  Apricots  make  a  better  showing  now, 
and  prunes,  pears  and  plums  are  bearing 
heavily.  Almonds  are  quite  large  and  will 
make  a  fair  crop.  Cherries  are  ripening  and 
will  be  a  good  crop.  A  prosperous  fruit  year 
is  opening  to  the  growers  of  this  county. 

Tehama. 

Corning  Observer:  The  first  ripe  strawberries 
grown  this  season  in  Corning  were  on  the  gar- 
den lot  of  H.  W.  Stewart.  Last  Sunday  he 
brought  into  us  some  beautiful  ones.  The 


plants  were  only  put  in  last  fall.  As  several 
of  the  colonists  have  planted  patches  of  straw- 
berries, we  may  look  for  much  froit  next  year. 

Tulare. 

Tulare  Times:  W.  V.  Floumoy  is  in  town 
from  Dinnba  and  says  the  '76  country  will  raise 
some  good  wheat.  Had  a  late  rain  fallen  Mr. 
Flournoy  says  that  section  would  have  raised 
its  greatest  crop. 

Times:  The  orange  trees  out  on  the  Curtis 
ranch,  ten  miles  northeast  of  Visalia,  are  the 
finest  in  the  county  and  will  yield  an  immense 
crop  the  coming  season.  The  trees  are  loaded 
down  with  blooms. 

T^mes:  Bill  Scott,  who  is  farming  near  Tip- 
ton, says  that  of  500  acres  of  wheat  that  gave 
splendid  prospects  a  month  ago  he  has  only 
80  acres  that  will  be  sure  to  yield.  His  neigh- 
bors are  faring  the  same. 

Visalia  Delta:  D.  K.  Zumwalt  has  the  plans 
drawn  for  his  proposed  creamery  building,  to 
be  erected  on  his  ranch  adjoining  the  motor 
railroad,  midway  between  this  city  and  Tulare. 
It  will  be  a  two-story  structure,  and  rumor  hes 
it  that  a  portion  of  the  building  will  be  used 
for  a  cannery. 

Times:  Persons  in  town  to-day  from  Three 
Rivers  and  the  other  sections  of  the  mountains 
do  not  give  flattering  reports  of  the  condition 
of  grain.  At  Three  Rivers  it  is  said  that  little 
good  grain  will  be  raised  and  that  the  hay  crop 
will  be  short.  More  rain  is  expected  by  the 
residents  of  the  foothills,  but  it  will  come  too 
late  to  do  any  good  and  may  do  harm.  The 
absence  this  year  of  rain  in  the  foothills  in 
April  is  something  that  has  not  occurred  before 
in  many  years. 

Porterville  Enterprise :  The  grain  is  drying 
and  dying  on  the  very  banks  of  the  great  Tale 
river,  while  the  great  volume  of  water  runs 
almost  wholly  unmolested  to  the  lake.  Like- 
wise the  Kaweah  region.  What  an  encomium 
to  pass  upon  the  energy  of  the  people  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century !  Let  the 
30,000  people  of  the  county  look  to  the  profit- 
able works  of  Fresno  and  Kem  counties  on 
irrigation.  Canals,  water  and  profit  must  take 
the  place  of  disappointment  and  loss. 

Ventura. 

Venturian:  C.  J.  Daily,  the  manager  of  the 
big  Patterson  ranch,  says  that  Mr.  Patterson 
has  rather  changed  his  notion  about  selling  his 
place  now.  This  year  he  will  put  in  500  acres 
in  beans — 200  in  Limas  and  ,300  in  Lady  Wash- 
ingtons.  They  have  1500  acres  in  barley  which 
looks  very  fine. 

Ventura  Observer:  D.  W.  Thompson  will 
plant  1600  acres  in  beans  on  bis  ranch  this  year. 
It  will  require  about  36  tons  of  seed.  This  is 
probably  the  largest  bean  ranch  in  the  world. 
If  the  yield  is  good  it  will  amount  to  over 
2,500,000  pounds,  requiring  nearly  200  cars  to 
carry  them  to  market. 

L.  E.  Mercer  was  down  from  his  honey  ranch 
near  Saugns  on  Sunday.  He  stated  to  The  Ven- 
turian that  his  bees  were  doing  very  well  in- 
deed, and  were  now  making  honey  at  the  rate 
of  100  pounds  to  the  swarm  per  month.  As  he 
has  GOU  swarms,  the  honey  will  accumulate 
pretty  fast.  They  will  continue  to  make  honey 
for  two  months  yet. 

Venturian:  T.  A.  Rice  has  four  acres  in 
alfalfa  and  barley  on  his  place,  the  other  side 
of  Jerusalem,  which  he  cut  three  times  last 
year,  not  a  drop  of  water  having  been  used  for 
irrigating  purposes.  Near  by  is  another  field  of 
six  acres  which  was  cut  five  times.  Neither 
had  irrigation  and  the  yield  was  about  six  tons 
to  the  acre,  or  two  tons  each  cutting.  Mr.  Rice 
says  that  irrigation  is  not  required  for  alfalfa, 
except  to  drown  out  gophers. 

Yolo. 

Cacheville  Cor.  to  Democrat:  The  potato- 
growers  on  D.  P.  Diggs'  farm  are  much  encour- 
aged at  the  way  prices  for  tubers  are  main- 
tained. Unless  there  is  a  slump  in  the  market 
before  the  first  of  July,  they  all  expect  to  be 
millionaires. 

Davisville  Cor.  to  Democrat:  Crop  prospects 
are  only  average  in  this  locality.  On  the  higher 
lands  there  are  some  fine  fields  of  grain,  but 
on  the  lower  lands  bordering  on  the  tnles,  the 
yield  will  be  less  than  for  any  season  in  years. 
Fruit  will  make  an  average  crop  if  the  weather 
continues  good. 

Woodland  Mail:  M.  H.  Diggs  has  brought 
to  this  office  a  box  of  potatoes,  fresh  from  the 
rich  soil  on  his  ranch  just  north  of  Cache  creek. 
They  are  uniform  in  size,  bright  and  clean,  and 
will  no  doubt  prove  a  great  addition  to  the 
Sunday  stew.  Mr.  Diggs  has  50  acres  of  the 
tubers,  which  he  thinks  will  average  100  sacks 
to  the  acre.  Aa  they  are  at  present  worth  three 
cents  a  pound,  it  may  be  seen  that  Mr.  Diggs 
has  a  glowing  potato  future  in  store.  He  will 
begin  digging  in  about  a  week. 

OREGON. 

David  McDannald,  living  on  Mud  creek,  be- 
low Milton,  Or.,  was  bothered  with  snakes: 
they  would  swallow  eggs  whole  and  they  would 
swallow  the  young  chickens.  So  great  was  the 
annoyance  he  could  not  raise  any  young  fowls. 
He  finally  studied  up  a  plan  to  rid  his  premises 
of  the  snakes.  He  bought  a  big  lot  of  porce- 
lain eggs  and  laid  them  around  so  the  snakes 
could  get  them.  They  swallowed  them  the 
same  as  the  genuine  ones,  but  they  could  not 
digest  them  and  death  was  the  inevitable  result. 

WASHINGTON. 

The  Tacoma  Ledger  publishes  an  article 
showing  in  detail  the  progress  made  in  irriga- 
ting the  lands  of  eastern  Washington.  Eight 
large  companies  are  organized,  with  a  com- 
bined capital  of  $3,160,000.  The  amount  already 
expended  in  construction  work  is  $1,245,000. 
The  land  that  will  be  irrigated  when  all  the 
work  is  finished  is  283,000  acres. 
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HILL'S  IMPROVED 

LIGHTNING  BALER 

Capacity  44  Tons  or  343  Bales  per  Day. 


AWARDED  FIRST    PREMIUM    BY  THE   CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  1890,  1891  AND  1892. 


MULES 

VERSUS 

MEN. 


No  tramplns.  No  forkiDK  ft-om  the  Stack.  No  cuttlns  of  Stacks  Necessary.  Yon 
can  Bit  at  a  hundred-foot  stack  and  bale  It  without  a  move.  It  makes  the  best  bale  In 
the  market.  You  can  put  10  tons  In  a  car.  The  forking  from  the  stack  la  all  done  by  the 
horses.  The  baler  can  turn  out  more  hay  In  less  time  and  in  better  style  than  any  other 
IK- ess. 

  MANUFACTXJRED  BY   

Pacific  Wheel  and  Carriage  Works, 

^^^=  J.  F.  HILL,  Proprietor,  === 

 AGENTS  FOR  

Avery  Granite  Chilled  and  Steel  Plows. 
Deering  Mowers  and  Reapers. 

Office  and  Factories,  Nos.  1301  to  1323  J  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  GAL 

SBND   FOB  OIBOUIjARS. 


STEEL  OR  WOOD 

WINDMILLS. 


AKDA 


PUMPS,  PIPE, 

Pipe  Fittings, 

Tanks, 

Brass 
Goods 

 AND  

Hose. 


Bo  Happy  While  You  Live,  for 

You  Will  Be  A  Long 
Time  Dead 

To  Be  Happy  Buy  a 

STEEL 

MILL 
Dandy  Steel  Tower. 

With  graphlteboxes  the 
Dandy  Wind  Mill  Re- 
»     quires  No  Oil  for  Years. 

therefore 
No  More  Climbing  Towers 
No  More  Tilting  Towers 

to  break  down 
and  Injure  you  or  your  cattle. 
Needs  no  attention  and  13 
warranted  to  last  longer  than 
other  mills  that  are  oiled,  and 
Will  Be  Sent  toCood  Par- 
ties on  30  Days  Test  Trial 
If  not  satisfactory  freight  will  be 
paid  both  ways.  The  Dandy 
Steel    Tower  IB  a  Fonr 
Corner  Ton  er,  the  corners 
being  made  out  of  heavy  angle 
steel.    The  girts  and  braces 
are  very  strong  and  substan- 
tial, and  of  the  very  best  steel 
made.  It  is  the  most  graceful, 
strong  and  durable  tower  on 
the  marlset.and  can  be  erected 
in  one-half  the  time  of  a 
wooden  tower.    We  will  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  vmden 
sold. 


TRY  OUR 


GRAPHITE  BEARINGS 

ON   DANDY  MILLS. 

PACIFIC  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

575  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


New  Improved  Belt  Combined  Harvester 

"PRINCE." 


You  who  contemplate  buying  Harvesters  this  year,  plea8e  examine  the 

It  has  h«d  a  thorough  tost,  having  cut  500  acres  in  two  weeks.  Size,  18  feet;  drawn  by  18  animals.  It  start* 
easy  and  possesses  light-running  qualities.  Having  two  6. foot  drive  wheels,  20-inoh  by  i-lnch  tires,  with  a  6.»oot 
header  wheel,  r  nders  it  very  easy  of  operation. 


We  still  manufacture  the  FAMOUS 


STOCKTON  CHIEF  HEADER 


With  STEEL  ANGLE  SICKLE  BAR. 


SOME  OF  THE  PURCHASERS  IN  1892: 


HENBY  EHRHARDT  Ellc  Grove 

J.  O.  STEVENSON  &  BRO  E\k  Grove 

GODBOLT  BROS  Chloo 

H.  C.  BECKMAN  LodI 

GREEN  &  baRGESS  Oakdale 

WAT  BARNiCS   Woodland 

PETER  DARRAH   Nicolaus 

J.  BRACK,  JR  New  Hcpe 

COHTNER  &  MARTIN  BRO«  Sanger 

A.  J.  &  WM.  SHIELDS  Fresno 

WM.  HELM..   F<esno 

CREPES  &  GALLiQHIN..  ...Wheatland 


S  C.  SMIIH  Stockton 

W.  R.  PEARSON   Gait 

WALKER  &  MARCH  Woodland 

WARDROBE  BROS  Elk  Grove 

NORMAN  STEWART,  et  al  Elk  Grove 

GAHRISON  &  MANN  Modesto 

MAJOR  &  D\M  Wheatland 

D.  W.  DCSTHEIMER  Bates 

G.  E  HARRISON  Stockton 

STKOTHER  BROS  Sallda 

R.  WIGLEY.  Tipton 

H.  KRAFT  Red  Bluff 


MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  M'F'G  CO. 

sxociKxoisr,  CA.x.„ 


HOLT  BROTHERS' 

IB 


FOR  EFFICIENCY,  DURABILITY,  LIGHT  DRAFT  AND  FINE  WORK 

It  is  FAR  SUPERIOR  to  any  other  Harveater  of  tho.' present  day- 

We  call  special  attention  o  our  new  

SIDE  HILL  COMBINED  HARVESTER, 

 That  will  run  as  well  on  Side  Hills  as  on  level  ground,  and  do  the  Snast 

Send  for  Circulars  describing  the  Side  Hill  Harvester. 

Those  contemplating  buying  are  Invited  to  visit  our  manufactory  at  Stockton  and  see  tor  themgilveg. 
Circulars  sent  on  application  to 

BOLT  MANDFACTORIHG  CO.IoBfHOLT  BROTHERS  CO. 

STOCKTON,  GAL.  J        (       SO  &  32  Main  St.,  San  Franclaco. 


1  

FOfL  TOXTITM"  XJ^jBL-V^I^ 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.   180  BBALB  8TBBBT,  SAN  FBANOISOO,  OAL. 
Iron  cut,  punohedand  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  rapplled  toi 
making  Pipe.     R<;l,imate8  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  tor  ooatlOK  all 
glees  of  Pipes  with  a  eomposltloo  ot  Ooal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 
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to  demolish  the  edibles,  and  after  all  had 
withdrawn  from  the  contest,  "  slightly  dis- 
abled, but  still  undefeated,"  the  grange  enter- 
tained its  friends  with  an  open  meeting. 
Space  forbids  more  than  a  passing  mention 
of  the  program,  but  the  children  and 
their  parents  are  deserving  of  special  praise 
for  the  good  work  done.  The  grange  also 
extends  many  thanks  to  those  who  so  kindly 
gave  their  time  and  talents  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

At  three  o'clock  Brother  Davis  began  his 
stirring  and  Instructive  address  on  the 
grange  and  its  work.  Those  members  who 
were  present  felt  at  the  conclusion  new  pride 
and  confidence  in  our  order,  while  to  all 
others  was  offered  covincing  proof  of  its  use- 
fulness, intelligence  and  high  morality. 
Some  of  the  thoughts  gleaned  are  here  pre- 
sented : 

First,  the  grange  is  essentially  a  peaceful,  law- 
abiding  body.  We  do  not  fight  for  the  love  of  it, 
but  to  accomplish  a  worthy  end.  We  seek  to  do 
good,  to  prevent  oppressioD,  relieve  suflering,  point 
out  and  correct  error  and  stimulate  progress.  We 
do  not  fight  any  man  or  aggregation  of  men  ;  we 
fight  for  or  against  principle. 

We  are  not  brilliant  and  meteoric,  but  rather  slow, 
steady,  conservative,  though  withal,  progressive  and 
independent.  We  have  not  always  been  success- 
ful— have  been  beaten,  have  tjeen  in  the  wrong  ;  not 
wilfully,  but  through  misconception  or  misinforma- 
tion ;  and  we  have  not  hesitated  to  correct  our  own 
errors  as  we  strive  to  correct  those  of  others. 

As  a  peaceful  lx>dy  we  have  upheld  the  law  and 
the  government.  Farming  is  essentially  a  peaceful 
pursuit,  it  is  typical  of  quiet,  restful  repose,  coupled 
with  productive  labor.  As  an  intelligent  body  we 
have  supported  the  public  school,  the  newspaper, 
the  university.  As  a  moral  body,  we  attend  church 
and  Sunday-school,  are  temperate  and  industrious. 
There  is  no  record  of  malfeasance  or  misappropria- 
tion among  grange  officers.  This  fact  is  unique  in 
the  history  of  fraternal  orders,  and  even  tho=e  with 
the  greatest  power  and  grandest  history  can  not 
point  to  an  escutcheon  so  spotless.  With  our  27,000 
granges  and  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mem- 
bers, it  speaks  volumes  to  be  able  to  truly  say — no 
grange  officer  has  been  known  to  emljezzle  one  dol- 
lar of  funds  entrusted  to  him. 

The  grange  is  purely  an  .American  production. 
It  is  indigenous  to  our  soil;  it  savors  of  our  institu- 
tions; it  is  based  upon  popular  rule,  upon  litierty, 
lal>or  and  equality.  It  believes  that  uiori  is  honor- 
able, and  that  "an  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work 
of  God." 

In  conclusion  Brother  Davis  mentioned 
some  of  the  measures  now  advocated  by  the 
grange,  and  asked  all  farmers  and  their 
friends  to  study  grange  methods,  principles 
and  purposes.  He  said,  ''  VVe  invite  your 
honest  investigation  and  earnest  co-operation. 
If  you  will  make  yourselves  acquainted  with 
us  and  our  aims,  I  venture  to  say  you  will 
find  the  grange  a  live  organization,  a  praeti 
cal  and  conservative,  though  liberal  and  pro 
gressive  order,  a  good  thing  to  belong  to. 

E.  L.  Spinks. 

Merced,  May  6,  1893. 


much  pleasure  to  the  accomplishment  in 
part  or  in  whole  of  those  objects  in  Sutter 
county. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remares  the 
speaker  introduced  the  Hon.  John  P.  Irish 
as  the  orator  of  the  day  who  would  enlighten 
and  entertain  the  audience. 

Mr.  Irish  was  greeted  with  applause  and 
then  proceeded  to  deliver  one  of  the  most 
profound  agricultural  addresses  ever  listened 
to  in  northern  California.  Few  men  study 
the  world  and  human  nature  as  does  Mr. 
Irish.  To  him  all  created  things  are  like 
an  open  book  from  which  be  draws  inspira- 
tions. 

He  said  where  here  seven  years  ago  he 
spoke  under  fig  trees,  to-day  he  stood  under 
the^lmond,  and  apprehended  that  on  the  next 
occasion  he  would  orate  under  rose  trees,  so 
luscious  and  fertile  seemed  to  him  the  soil 
of  the  county.  He  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the 
people  of  Sutter  county — to  their  co  opera- 
tive  efforts  and  successes.  He  referred 
feelingly  to  the  erection  out  of  the  profits  of 
their  untiring  labor  of  the  24-mile  long  bank 
of  earth  that  protected  them  from  the 
avalanche  of  mud  and  water.  In  this,  as  in 
all  great  emergencies,  co-operation  was  the 
cause  and  key-note  of  final  success.  He 
conjured  the  people  tu  stand  together  and 
be  ever  ready  to  meet  the  foe  to  their  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  Irish  is  filled  with  unbounded  faith  in 
the  future  of  California,  in  her  matchless  re- 
sources and  climatic  conditions.  Her  agri- 
culture is  and  will  be  the  most  advanced, 
progressive  and  diversified  on  the  globe. 

He  discouraged  in  most  eloquent  terms 
the  tendency  of  our  youth  to  seek  the  city 
and  its  turmoil,  where  so  many  are  stranded 
for  want  of  a  useful  occupation.  Agricul- 
ture, he  contended,  was  the  foundation  of 
our  civilization,  and  as  that  is  fostered  or 
neglected  so  will  civilization  progress  or 
retrograde.  Until  men  began  to  till  the  soil 
they  were  nomadic  and  semi-barbaric,  but 
being  tied  to  the  soil  they  study  and  adopt 
peaceful  methods. 

It  is,  of  course,  idle  for  me  to  attempt  to 
report  from  memory  this  able  address.  I 
can  only  point  to  the  drift  of  Mr.  Irish's  re- 
marks and,  in  common  with  all,  regret  that 
it  was  not  fully  reported  and  published  to 
the  world  as  a  worthy  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  agriculture.  Its  delivery  occu- 
pied an  hour  and  was  frequently  applauded, 
and  was  closed  amidst  cheers  and  shouts  ot 
approval. 

A  short  program  was  rendered  afterwards 
by  ladies  of  the  order,  consisting  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  and  declamations. 
The  whole  was  seasoned  with  spirited  music 
by  the  Yuba  City  brass  and  string  bands. 

It  was  a  basket  picnic,  and  the  woods 


were  full  of  magnificent  layouts  to  tempt 
and  satisfy  the  inner  man.  Thus  passed  off 
the  nineteenth  annual  picnic  under  the 
auspices  of  Yuba  City  Grange,  and  it  was  in 
all  respects  fully  up  to  the  best  of  its  prede- 
cessors. George  Ohleyer. 
Yuba  City,  May  15,  1893. 


From  Grass  Valley. 

To  THE  Editor:— Grass  Valley  Grange 
considered  your  suggestion  with  regard  to 
selecting  one  of  our  number  as  correspond- 
ent to  your  paper  from  this  grange  on  its  last 
meeting,  which  was  May  6th.  We  meet 
only  once  in  two  weeks  instead  of  every 
week  as  the  grange  directory  has  it  Its 
choice  fell  upon  its  lecturer,  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Twitchell,  who  herewith  proceeds  to  do  her 
best  to  "fill  the  bill,"  leeiing  it  not  a  task, 
but  a  pleasure  and  an  honor.  In  my  young 
days  my  dear  father  always  took  the  Rural 
Press,  and  the  dream  of  my  life  then  was  to 
ever  be  smart  enough  to  write  for  its  pages 
as  Mrs.  Kimball,  I  think  it  was,  or  Mrs, 
Carr  used  to  write.  That  dream  has  passed 
with  many  others,  but  the  Rural  was  al- 
ways my  ideal  as  a  farmers'  paper. 

I  may  say  our  grange  is  in  good  condi- 
tion, thanks  be  to  a  few  faithful  workers  who 
are  always  on  hand;  have  missed  only  two 
nights  for  the  winter  in  holding  grange  meet- 
ings. Our  worthy  past  master,  J.  W.  De- 
Golia,  has  not  been  able  to  meet  with  us 
since  November.  He  has  been  all  winter 
in  a  very  serious  state  with  a  complaint  of  a 
pulmonary  nature.  Wishing  to  show  him 
our  appreciation  of  his  services  in  the  past, 
the  sisters  of  the  order  surprised  him  with  a 
fine  P.  M.  jewel  ordered  by  us  through  A. 
T.  Dewey,  State  Secretary.  Members  of 
the  grange  met  at  his  residence  on  April 
28th,  and  the  presentation  was  made  by  W. 
M.,  Alex.  Henderson,  in  a  few  words,  which 
were  just  what  they  should  have  been.  The 
recipient  tried  to  respond,  but  his  feelings 
overcame  bim  and  caused  us  all  to  have  oc- 
casion to  use  our  handkerchiefs  rather  vig- 
orously. 

Then  our  past  A.  S.  was  given  a  badge  pin 
from  the  same,  by  the  same,  the  sisters  being 
under  many  obligations  to  him  for  always 
being  on  hand  about  dishwashing  time  on 
our  Harvest  Feast  occasions.  He  hardly 
knew  what  to  say,  being  taken  so  by  sur- 
prise, so  walked  over  to  our  P.  M.  and  said, 
reaching  out  his  hand,  "  Come,  let's  shake, 
old  pard,"  which  was  far  more  eloquent  than 
a  set  speech  would  have  been. 

Several  others  of  our  grange  have  been 
kept  away  all  the  new  year  by  sickness,  but 
we  hope  to  have  better  attendance  soon. 
We  have  ordered  new  badges  through  the 
State  Sec'y,  which  are  now  due,  are  plan- 
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A  Great  Day  at  Meroed. 

To  THE  Editor:— Childrens'  Day,  May 
6th,  was  well  remembered  by  Merced 
Grange.  Through  the  efforts  of  Sisters 
Atwater,  Perry,  Brouse,  BIckford  and  others, 
the  hall  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
grasses,  flowers  and  oranges.  Every  station 
had  its  appropriate  floral  offering,  and  the 
whole  literally  blossomed  "as  the  rose."  A 
much  noted  feature  was  the  very  large, 
fine  oranges  from  the  farm  of  Brother  M. 
D.  Atwater,  especially  interesting  as  an 
illustration  of  Merced's  possibilities  in  citrus 
culture. 

At  10:30  A.  M.  Worthy  Master  A.  Bick- 
ford  called  the  grange  to  order  for  a  short 
business  session.  State  Master  Davis  then 
illustrated  and  explained  the  secret  work  of 
the  order,  answered  many  questions,  and 
gave  a  valuable  and  interesting  lesson  on 
grange  rites,  usage  and  parliamentary 
practice.  Among  other  things  he  said  in 
substance: 

In  dealing  with  public  business  and  with  business 
Ijefore  your  grange,  learn  to  use  your  "Digest'' 
your  "Cushing's  Manual."  your  wits  and  your 
judgment.  When  in  doubt,  don't  ask  some  one 
else  to  tell  you  what  or  how  to  do — don't  ask  roe  to 
tell  you.  Read  for  yourselves,  make  yourselves 
familiar  with  niles  of  order  and  proper  manner  of 
conducting  a  grange  or  public  body.  It  is  valuable, 
tonic,  bracing  mental  work.  Your  authorities  are 
the  same  by  which  Sute  granges  and  officers  are 
txiund;  study  them,  use  them,  practice  them.  If 
to  you  a  member  or  the  master  seems  wrong,  bring 
him  to  the  lest,  prove  it  on  him  from  the  printed 
page,  and,  if  you  are  wrong,  acknowledge  it  fairly 
and  cheerfully  as  a  man— or  a  woman.  Slick  to 
your  point  till  it  is  proved  wrong,  then  stick  to  the 
right,  whoever  is  wrong.  Don't  wrangle,  don't 
argue  for  the  mere  sake  of  argument,  don't  try  to 
prove  what  you  know  is  untrue,  but  strive  always 
for  the  truth,  and  bow  10  it  whether  it  fits  your 
theory  or  not.  One  honest  acknowledgment  of 
wrong  is  hewr  than  numljerless  victories  over  tbe 
right.  As  good  grangers  and  good  citizens,  aim 
always  for  the  welfare  of  the  order  and  of  the  State . 

Many  questions  were  necessarily  left  un- 
answered, many  disputes  undecided,  but 
with  this  cheerful,  earnest  advice  and  ad- 
monition ringing  in  our  ears  we  will  try  to 
do  what  others,  though  willing,  can  not  do 
for  us. 

As  noon  approached,  the  rattle  and  clatter 
of  dishes  and  the  many-scented,  appetizing 
sweetness  from  the  adjoining  banquet  hall 
floated  in  together,  and  cut  off  debate.  Don't 
speak  of  "fine  dinners,  elegant  spreads  or 
bounteous  repasts;"  this  was  simply  and 
substantially  a  Grange  "Harvest  Feast," 
which,  when  said,  exhausts  the  whole  voca- 
bulary. Your  dainty  "finnicky"  city  epicure, 
with  lungs  only|half  filled  with  foul  air,  and 
half-reluctant,  semi-dormant  stomach  pam- 
pered and  "tonicked,"  dosed  and  doctored 
into  open  rebellion,  might  not  find  in  such  a 
feast  his  ideal  meal;  but  for  your  hearty, 
robust,  fresh-air  farmer  or  lassie,  with 
sun-browned  cheek  and  springy  step,  the 
simple,  ample  abundance  is  more  tempting, 
and  more  satisfying,  than  any  display  of 
dishes  and  fine  linen.  One  was  irresistibly 
reminded  of  Ichabod  Crane's  vision  of 
plenty  at  the  home  of  his  lovely  Katrina  Van 
Tassel.  And  as  for  waiters.  Well,  there 
were  no  whiskers  or  moustachios  to  mar  the 
"elegance"  of  their  faces,  while  the  delicate 
muslin  dresses,  the  rosy  cheeks  and  bright 
eyes  would  shame  ''Delmonico's  best." 
New  York's  famed  four  hundred  never  were 
served  so  well.  Following  is  a  short  synopsis 
of  the  bill  of  fare  which  we  take  the  liberty 
of  printing  in  Englsh. 

There  was  roast  beef  and  mutton,  pork,  chicken 
and  lamb. 

Young  veal  and  fat  turkey,  with  crant>erry  jam; 
Great  pork  pies  and  pot  pies,  ham  sandwiches,  too, 
A  fat  leg  of  mutton,  a  rich  Irish  stew. 
There  was  bread  of  all  colors  and  sizes  and  shapes. 
And  pickles  from  cucumbers  down  to  sour  grapes; 
Biked  salmon  and  heart,  slufied  duck  and  stuffed 
goose, 

And  a  warm-hearted  welcome  to  "  Eat  all  you 
choose. " 

There  were  oysters  and  lobsters  and  crab-sters  and 
clams, 

With  relishes,  marmalades,  jellies  and  jams. 

The  vegetable  names  I  never  could  tell. 

While  half  of  the  salads  would  fill  up  a  well. 

The  cakes  and  the  coo'<ies,  the  puddings  and  pies. 

The  crullers  and  doughnuts  would  open  your  eyes. 

And  some  one  sent  in  a  great  box  full  of  raisins, 

While  walnuts  and  candy  we'd  no  dish  to  place  in. 

Then  they  brought  in  great  jars  of  sweet  peaches 
and  plums. 

All  floating  in  nectar  to  tickle  the  gums; 

With  blackberries,  goosetierries,  strawberries,  cher- 
ries 

And  pitchers  of  cream— all  served  up  by  fairies. 
We  had  milk  and  ice  water,  hot  coffee  and  tea. 
But  no  drop  of  liquor  did  any  one  see. 
Then  they  proffered  a  glass  of  the  best  lemonade, 
And  mentioned  a  freezer  of  ice  cream  just  made; 
And  a  hundred  more  dishes,  beyond  rhyme'  or 
reason. 

With  everything  else  in  its  own  proper  season. 
And  this,  my  dear  reader,  is  what,  if  you  please 
We  call  in  this  county  a  Grange  Harvest  Feast. 

After  every  possible  effort  had  been  made 


The  Grangers'  Pionio  at  Yuba  City. 

To  THE  Editor:— The  great  event  has 
come  and  is  numbered  among  the  things  of 
the  past,  and  in  the  absence  of  tbe  worthy 
Master  of  tbe  State  Grange  and  ye  editor  of 
the  Rural  with  their  fluent  speech  and  pen, 
it  falls  upon  your  bumble  servant  to  tell  you 
and  your  readers  of  the  day's  glad  doings. 

The  weather  was  perfect.  Though  a  little 
warm  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  borne  without 
complaint  because  it  was  the  first  of  the 
season.  In  fact,  all  felt  that  this  was  neces- 
sary to  start  a  healthy  circulation  of  blood 
and  sap  and  picnic  lemonade  and  ice  cream. 
The  locality  was  the  twenty-acre  almond 
grove  belonging  to  George  Walton,  three 
miles  south  of  Yuba  City,  himself  and  family 
being  valued  members  of  the  order.  The 
grove  was  planted  by  the  late  Dr.  S.  R. 
Chandler,  the  pioneer  orchardist  of  Sutter 
county,  and  became  the  property  of  the 
present  owner  by  purchase.  They  are  great 
trees  now  and  seem  to  have  outlived  their 
usefulness  as  bearers  but  are  in  their  prime 
for  shade  and  picnic  purposes.  It  became 
the  universal  sentiment  that  the  grove  should 
be  perpetrated  for  social  and  sentimental 
reasons  aside  from  their  bearing  qualities. 
Many  ventured  the  assertion  that  in  all  the 
celebrations  and  picnics  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States,  this  was  the  only  gathering 
that  met  in  an  almond  grove. 

The  grounds  were  sodded  and  clean  and 
all  requirements  were  supplied  to  render  the 
day  enjoyable. 

The  attendance  was  very  large  from 
Sutter  and  Yuba  counties  and  many  were 
seen  from  Sacramento,  Yolo,  Colusa  and 
Butte. 

At  II  A.  M.  Worthy  Master  P.  L.  Bunce 
of  Yuba  City  Grange  called  the  assemblage 
to  order  and  stated  that  owing  to  illness  in 
his  family  he  felt  unable  to  preside  and  had 
selected  George  Ohleyer  to  preside  in  his 
stead.  Mr.  Ohleyer  came  forward  and  in  a 
short  address  extended  a  cordial  welcome  to 
all  for  their  presence  and  encouragement  of 
these  annual  festivit  es.  He  quoted  from  the 
declaration  of  puposes  of  the  order,  showing 
their  aims  and  purposes  and  pointed  with 


Larseat  Carriage  Factory  In  tbe  World. 
Larsest  Consumera  of  Leather  In  tbe  World. 
Latest  Improvements  and  Lightest  Expense. 
Latest  Styles  and  Largest  Sales. 


Lightest  Bucmlng  and  Longest  Wear. 
Least  Repair  and  Least  Vexation. 
Lowesc  Prices,  Quality  Oonsldered. 
Light,  Neat  Repositories  at 


29  &  31  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
400  &  402  TWELFTH  ST.,  OAKLAND. 
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ning  for  a  Flora  Day  some  time  in  June, 
and,  with  Bro.  Frisbie's  visit  in  the  near  fu 
ture  to  look  forward  to,  we  mean  to  try  to 
"keep  up  with  the  procession." 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Twitchell. 
Grass  Valley,  Cal. 


Bennett  Valley  Qrange. 

To  THE  Editor: — On  May  27ih,  twenty 
years  ago,  Bennett  Valley  Grange  was  or- 
ganized at  a  private  residence  in  this  valley. 
After  a  short  time  it  built  a  large  hall  for 
grange  purposes,  that  stands  to-day  as  an 
honor  to  the  founders.  It  is  situated  six  miles 
from  Santa  Rosa,  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  pret- 
tiest oak  and  madrone  groves  in  the  State. 

The  grange  was  very  prosperous  for  a 
number  of  years,  continually  adding  mem- 
bers to  the  roll. 

It  also  had  a  plan  of  buying  in  the  San 
Francisco  markets,  through  an  agent  ap- 
pointed by  the  grange,  he  also  being  a  mem- 
ber. Such  a  scheme  is  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration now. 

Some  granges  are  buying  and  selling  in 
San  Francisco,  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  all  granges  should  not.  The  trade-card 
system  was  introduced  here  but  did  not  meet 
with  much  approval. 

At  one  time  the  grange  was  looked  upon 
as  being  of  no  use  by  some;  at  that  time  the 
meetings  were  not  attended  as  they  should 
have  been.  It  finally  revived  and  has 
been  in  good  condition  ever  since,  both 
socially  and  financially.  We  have  two  regu- 
lar meetings  almost  every  month,  with  a 
good  average  attendance. 

The  question  of  establishing  a  creamery 
in  this  valley  on  the  co  operative  plan  occu- 
pied considerable  time  at  the  meetings  dur- 
ing the  past  two  months,  but  was  finally  laid 
aside  and  something  easier  taken  up.  The 
worthy  lecturer  most  always  has  some  inter- 
esting subject  to  offer  for  discussion. 

The  farmers  in  this  section  are  looking  a 
little  downhearted  at  present  on  account  of 
the  continued  dry  weather. 

Last,  but  not  least,  on  the  27lh  inst.,  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  this  grange,  there 
will  be  a  picnic  given  by  the  grange,  at 
Grange  Hall,  to  which  everybody  is  in- 
vited. 

Bro.  E.  W.  Davis,  W.  M.  Cal.  State 
Grange  will  be  present,  and  address  the 
people  in  the  morning. 

One  of  those  good  old  times,  as  the 
grange  only  is  capable  of  giving  is  antici- 
pated.   Come  one,  come  all. 

W.  L  Whitaker. 

Bennett  Valley,  May  loth. 


The  Secretary's  Colnmn. 

By  A.  T.  Drwe',  Seoratary  State  Orange  of  Cal  (oroia. 


Indefinitely  Postponed.  —  Eden 
Grange,  through  its  picnic  committee,  re- 
cently notified  the  secretary  of  Temescal 
Grange  that  it  had  been  decided  to  give  up 
the  proposed  picnic  at  Alvarado. 

The  Farmers'  Institute  recently  held 
under  the  auspices  of  Tulare  Grange,  al- 
thoujjh  moderately  attended,  was  a  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive  session.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  hold  the  next  meeting  at  Visalia. 

Business  Situation. — A  patron  in  one 
of  our  interior  towns,  who  has  had  good 
business  education  and  experience,  and  can 
give  the  best  of  reference,  wishes  a  situation 
whereby  he  can  earn  a  livelihood  for  him- 
self and  wife,  alone.  Address  Secretary  of 
State  Grange  for  further  information. 

Send  the  Cash. — It  is  the  order  of  both 
State  and  National  Granges  that  their  sec- 
retaries require  payment  before  forwarding 
grange  supplies.  The  price  list  of  supplies 
is  published  in  the  annual  reports.  Remit- 
tances for  supplies  have  to  be  made  some 
time,  and  it  saves  book  keeping  and  break- 
ing of  official  rules  when  the  cash  is  sent 
with  each  order. 

Organication  Dekerred. — In  company 
with  Bros.  Shoemaker,  Tuohy  and  Chapin 
we  visited  the  home  of  Sister  Lillian  Shuey, 
near  White  river,  some  15  miles  northeast 
of  Delano,  Kern  Co.,  with  a  view  of  holding 
a  grange  organizing  meetine,  on  Friday, 
May  5th.  Wheatland  school  district  closing 
ceremonies  occurred  near  by  in  the  fore- 
noon, followed  by  a  feast  of  good  things, 
which  secured  the  attendance  of  almost  the 
entire  community  for  miles  around.  The 
grange  visitors  made  the  best  of  the  situa- 
tion by  accepting  the  generous  invitation  to 
enjoy  an  excellent  Harvest  Feast  with  the 
happy  youths  and  parents  present.  By 
politeness  of  the  audience  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  grange  were  briefly  set  forth, 
and  after  a  short  conference  with  individuals 
desirous  of  having  a  grange  organized,  it 
was  decided  to  postpone  further  action  until 


after  harvest.  All  in  all  the  day,  with  its 
events,  was  well  enjoyed  by  the  journeying 
patrons. 

picnic  and  children's  day. 

By  recommendation  of  the  National 
Grange,  June  is  the  month  for  Children's 
Day  in  the  grange.  Secretary  Cromarty 
writes  that,  accordingly,  Watsonville  Grange 
has  decided  upon  holding  a  picnic  at  Chit 
tenden's  Grove,  June  3d,  for  celebrating 
Children's  Day.  Ample  provision  will  be 
made  for  candies,  nuts  and  other  good 
things,  for  the  pleasure  and  encouragement 
of  grange  children  and  their  companions 
By  vote,  Hollister  Grange  is  invited  to  join 
with  Watsonville  on  the  joyous  occasion. 
Watsonville  Grange  will  no  doubt  make  this 
a  unique  and  happy  occasion  for  both  young 
and  old. 

The  grange  is  considering  the  question  as 
to  the  best  method  of  securing  a  good  can 
nery  for  Watsonville.  A  special  meeting  of 
members  has  been  called  by  the  worthy 
master  on  Saturday,  May  13th,  to  debate  the 
matter.  This  is  an  important  enterprise,  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  fruit-growers,  but  all 
citizens.  Co-operation  is  the  key-stone  to 
success,  and  we  hope  Watsonville  will  soon 
be  blessed  with  the  much-needed  cannery. 

a  veteran's  opinions. 

A  faithful  past  master  writes  the  following 
sentiments  relating  to  the  grange  and  some 
requisites  for  its  advancement,  which  might 
well  be  read  by  the  lecturer  of  each  subordi- 
nate grange  : 

An  article  in  the  Press  of  April  22d,  by  "A.  R. 
W.,"  seems  to  call  for  some  reply,  but  what  he  means 
by  the  National  and  State  Grange  recognizing  that 
we  are  the  people  is  not  clear  to  me;  but  as  to  being 
consistent  with  its  teachings  and  wasting  time  with 
useless  ceremonies  I  do  not  agree  with  the  brother. 
I  believe  that  the  time  could  not  be  better  spent 
with  new  members  than  teaching  them  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  grange  through  our  ritualistic  work. 
To  me  it  is  grand.  If  we  live  up  to  its  teachings 
we  would  be  pretty  good  Christians  as  well  as  good 
grangers.  I  would  not  be  willing  to  leave  out  any 
part  of  it.  As  to  falsely  assuring  candidates  that 
there  is  nothing  to  conflict  with  their  belief  or 
politics,  if  he  has  found  that  assurance  false  bis 
grange  must  have  been  different  from  any  that  I 
have  known.  He  asks  why  so  many  old  members 
remain  out  of  the  grange.  So  far  as  I  have  known, 
it  has  b;en  for  different  causes,  some  because  they 
could  not  run  everything  their  own  way  and  others 
because  they  did  not  take  interest  enough  when  in 
the  grange  to  know  what  it  was  doing  for  the 
'armer.  What  the  grange  has  accomplished  for  the 
people  of  the  rural  districts,  socially,  intellectually 
and  financially,  in  the  past  few  years  is  beyond 
computation. 

As  to  the  needs  of  the  order,  my  opinion  is  that 
it  needs  more  earnest  and  interested  workers  and 
less  drones  and  faultfinders.  I  think  we  need  no 
pruning-knile  in  the  forms  of  the  grange  work,  but 
let  us  do  the  work  well  as  it  is  and  we  need  have 
no  fears  but  the  grange  will  go  onward  and  up- 
ward. If  we  are  to  have  any  pruning,  let  it  be  of 
such  members  (if  we  have  anv)  as  have  violated 
iheir  pledge  by  talking  or  publishing  to  outsiders 
that  the  grange  is  false  in  its  pretentions  or  who  are 
otherwise  working  against  the  interests  of  the 
order.  V.  W.  Still. 

Highland  Ranch,  May  i,  1893. 


If  You  Want  a  Harvester  Don't  Miss 
This. 

I  have  stored  at  Marysville,  Cal.,  a 
Driver  Combined  Harvester,  fourteen  feet 
cut,  with  thirty-two  inch  cylinder,  which  has 
been  used  but  a  few  days  and  was  afterwards 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  repaired  and  put 
in  first-class  order,  in  every  respect  as  good 
as  new.  The  width  of  the  cylinder  and  sep- 
arating capacity  are  ample  for  the  heaviest 
grain.  This  machine  was  put  in  order  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  John  Driver,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Marysville  Harvester 
Works,  and  has  the  latest  improvements. 
It  is  for  sale  and  must  be  sold  this  season 
at  your  own  price.  Make  me  an  offer  if 
you  are  going  to  buy  a  harvester. 

Address  BYRON  JACKSON,  625  Sixth 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


Oar  Agents. 

J.  C.  HoAG — San  Francisco. 
R.  Q  Bailey— San  Francisco. 
F.  D.  HoLMAN— California. 
Qeo.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 
Samuel  B.  Cliff- Creston,  Cal. 
A.  C.  Godfrey— Oreeon. 

K.  H.  ScHAEFFLE— £1  Dorado  and  Amador  Oo'l. 

C.  E.  R0BEKT8ON— Humboldt  Co. 

E.  K.  Jenkins,  Del  Norte  Co. 

T.  B.  Li  Siecb— Mendocino  and  Lake  counties. 


ORANQE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFOBNIA. 

Now  that  the  Interest  In  the  culture  of  the  orange  Is 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  pirts  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  lo  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  Imgestpur- 
(ueH  will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

"  Orange  Culture  ID  ^Jallfornla"  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  is  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  Irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  eta 

The  book  is  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
oenUper  copy,  In  cloth  binding.  Address  DEWE?  PUB- 
LISHINQ  CO.,  Publishers  "Paoiflc  Rural  Press,"  2S0 
Market  St.,  Sao  Francisco, 


STEEL  HARVESTERS  and  BINDERS 

WITH  STEEL  BUNDLE  CARRIER. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  SINGLE  APRON  and 
THE  MINNEAPOLIS. 

Light  Draft.  Handle  any  Qraln  and  Bco- 

Domlcal  In  all  ways. 
The  Binder  is  Absolutely  Sure.    It  takes 

care  of  Itself. 

Tlxo  IPB  /%  Tn 
ZZ  ^  INVEST 

You  Drive,  the  Machine  does  the  rest. 


LIGHT  COST. 
LIGHT  WEIGHT. 
LIGHT  RUNNING. 


LIGHT 

ENCLOSED  GEAR 
REAPER. 


Adapted  to  any  and  all  crop 
conditions  and  fitted  for  worlc 
where  other  reapers  fall. 

Easily  adlusted  while  run- 
nine,  simple  and  very  atrons. 


TREMENDOUS  STRENGTH. 
SIMPLE  CONSTRUCTION. 

EASY  DRAFT. 
UP  TO  DATE. 
THE  BEST. 

Wa  BELIEVE  the  Walter  A.  Wood 
Mower  without  an  equal. 

TOU  WILL  if  you  Investigate  Itssreat 
merits. 

Strong,  Light  Running  and  Qreatly  Im- 
proved. Tilting  Bar,  Spring  Lift. 
6  ft.,  5  ft.  6  In.  or  4  fc.  6  In.  cut. 

Let  us  send  you  Descriptive  Oiroulsr& 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTER  CO.,  Portland,  Oregon. 
FRANK  BROTHERS,  33  &  35  Main  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Solid  (omforT 

^^Self-Guiding^g^    Tongueless  | 


wheel 
landslide. 

No 
Bide  draft. 
No 

neck  weight. 
No  lifting 
at  corners. 
Brake  prevents 
plow  ninnlnK  on  team. 

 ,ny  plow  on  or  olT  wheels. 

Equally  adapted  to  Western  prairies  and  hard,  stony 
ground,  or  hillsides. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So. Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Thomson  &  Go.,  Sacramento. 

^T'Speclal  prices  and  time  f'«r  trial  itlven  on  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  agenta. 


P&B 


ROOFING.— 
BUILDING  PAPERS.  = 
FRUIT-DRYING  PAPERS. 
ROOF-WOOD  &  IRON  PAINTS.= 
WATERPROOF  &  PRESERVATIVE. 


Information,  Samples  and  Circulars  cheerfully  furnished  on  application. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

E.  Q.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


SEND  FOR 
CATALOaUE... 
UAILBD  FREE. 


n  EM  STEEL  WIND  MILL 

IT  WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES. 

Never  Requires  Oiling  or  Climbing  of  Toweri. 

Ouaranteed  more  durable  without  oil  than  other  mills  that  are  oiled. 
Practically,  these  mills  require  no  attention.  Truly  a  Qem,  and  worth  iti 
weight  in  Gold  It  combines  beauty,  etrena;tb,  durability  and  simplicity.  Gov- 
erns I  self  i>e  fertly,  is  easily  erected  and  Is  sold  on  its  m«rlr«;  in  (act.  It  Is  the 
best  mill  on  earth.  Thev  are  geBted  back  three  to  one— the  wheel  mtklng  three 
revolutions  to  one  stroke  of  pump— making  them  run  In  the  lightest  wind  or 
breeze.  The  mill  Is  made  entirely  o(  S  eel  ani  Cast  Iron.  Each  oue  of  our  Gem 
Wind  UlUs  U  warranted  If  not  satisfactory,  freight  will  be  paid  b  th  ways  aod 
money  refunded.   We  also  carry  Pumps  of  all  klnda.  Tanks,  Pipe 

•^'MSKlKto.  WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  fi„»JF,t«™«Ii; 
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.BEST  MODBBN  STRAINS  OP. 


Breeders'  Directory.  POLAND-CHINA 


BIxUbm  or  leas 


In  this  directory  »t  60o  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


F  H  BOBKB,  628  Market  St,  8.  F.  Re«i»'erel 
'^HSeteln,.^^ner8of  more  P""''„''Ihe'''co«t 

S>d  epeclil  premiums  th.n  any  herd  on  the  Coast. 

Pure  Vegistered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petoluma.  KeRlrtered  Shorthorn 
Oattie.  Both  sexes  for  sale. 

P  PBTBBSBN.  Sites,  Colusa  Co.  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  BegtotSed  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Young  Bulls  for  sale. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  Petaluma  Breeder  of  Thorough- 
bred Shorthorns.   Young  Stock  for  sale. 


#iiTac>i  irq  R  HOMBBRT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.  Im- 
"Sfte^^d  freeder  01  Recorded  Holstein-Friesian 
Okttle.   Catalogues  on  application. 


PBBOHBBON  HOBSBS.-Pure-bred  Horses  and 
*^M«e",  anrges,  and  Guaranteed  Breeders,  'o">»le 

my  rwch  near  Lakeport.  Lake  County,  Cal.  New 

Catalogue  low  ready.   Wm.  B.  Comer. 

PBTBB  SAXB  &  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
5il.   Im^fters  aSd  B.eeders,  for  paet  21 
erery  vaiiety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

Lm  V  WILLIT8.  W»t80nvlll«,  Cal.,  Blaok  Perch- 
•roDB.   Begtotered  SUUIons  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WHITB  LBOHOBN  FABM.  Trenton,  Cal.  Eggs, 
tl  per  IS;  for  Incubators,  6c  each. 


O.  BLOM,  St.  Helena.   Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 

riATlFiiRNIA  POUIjTBY  FARM,  Stockton, 
Send  lor  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARUNQ,  Calistoga,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  for  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


R.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa.   Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


J  B.  HOYT.  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Ctoeebred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Bams  for  aala. 


B  H.  CRANB.Petalumi.Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Misscun. 


SWINE. 


T.  WAITS,  Perkins,  CaL,  breeder   of  registered 
Berkshire  Hogs  and  Plymouth  Rock  fowls. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY.  linden,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer 
of  Thor  .ughbred  Swine.  Sma'l  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Eaeex  and  Po.and-Cbina.    Superior  Stock,  Low  Prices 


TYLBB  BB^UH,  San  Jose,  fal.   Breeder  of  Thor 
oughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


 PIGS   POB  SALE  

IRED  BY  FIRST  CLASS  IMPORTED  MALES.  My  Brood  Sows,  Imported  from  the  East,  are  the  admiration  of 
'  everybody  being  fine  Individuals  and,  like  the  Boars,  rich  In  such  blood  as  Tecumseh,  the  most  famous  hog 
that  ever  lived  King  Tecumseh.  his  greatest  son,  Tom  Corwln  2d,  whoso  owner  refused  $1000  for  him,  Cora  Schel- 
lenberger  whose  produce  sold  for  «3300  before  she  died,  and  other  prize  winners  at  Eastern  SUte  Fairs  Inspec- 
tion invited  and  correspondence  solicited.  Parties  giving  timely  notice  will  be  met  at  station.  Ranch  one  mile 
from  station.  ^     ^     PHILPOTT,    NilGS,  Cal. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
W.  A.  SHAFOR,  Middletown,Ohio» 

Larseet  American  Importer  of 
O.  D.  Sheep, 
Is  prepared  to  quote  prices  on  the  beet  stock  o(  Oxford 
Down  Sheep  to  be  had  In  England.  Parties  wanting 
ttrst-olass  stock  should  write  tor  particulars  and  induce 
their  oelghburs  to  Join  them.  Import  will  arrive  in 
June.    Write  at  once. 


SHORT-HORN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE. 

FIOM  8  TO  20  MONTHS  OLD;  GOOD  COLORS 
from  good  milk  strain;  are  eligible  to  the  Record 
Sired  by  Duke  of  Wild  Flower  No.  102,968.  Addrees 

P.  a,  MURPHY, 
Perkins  Sacramento  county,  Cal 


Farmers !  —  Cows 

no  YOU  WISH  TO  LEARN  HOW  TO  MAKE  CHEESE 
jy  a  new  and  easv  process  '!    Write  to 

W.  T.  ARMSTROiNU,  Lerdo,  Kern  County,  Cal. 


BAOa  MLm  of  tiDe  f aoino  Kokal  fKiiui  (unbound 
can  be  hibd  for  (3.60  per  volume  of  six  months.  Per  year 
(two  TOlumee)  t4.  Inaerted  In  Dewey's  patent  bladir 
N  oenta  additional  per  Tolnma. 


MBOHAM  A  PRITSOH, 
Importers  A  Breeders  of  Red  Palled  0»ttl«> 

We  have  300  head  of  Full  Bloods  and  Croesbrads  oa 
Devons.  Bulls  and  Helfera  for  sale.  Address  commuoisa* 
tions  regarding  OatUe  to  MECHAM  &  FRIT80H.  Peta- 
luma. Cal 


WEATHER 
VANES 

COFFEE 

MILLS 


SOLE 


OfanystyletDown 
to  M  trade 

Address 


GROCERS' 

FIXTDRES 


HOWE  SCALE  CO. 

76  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or.     3  &  S  Front  St.,  San  Vranclaco. 


The  Most  Surcessfnl  Kemedy  ever  dlscoTered 
a.s  l^  Is  certain  In  Us  ellects  and  docs  not  blister. 
Read  proof  below. 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE. 

Stab,  Lake  Co.,  Okeoos,  Feb.  8th,  1892. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kekdali.  Co., 

Dear  Sirs:— I  have  used  your  Kkitoai-l's  gPAvrs' 
Cure  for  the  last  twulve  years  never  being  without 
it  but  a  few  weeks  In  tli.it  tluie  and  I  have  made 
several  wonderful  cures  with  it.  I  cured  a  4'arb 
of  longstandlna.  Then  I  had  a  f-ur  year  old  colt 
badly  Sweenied;  tried  every  thing  without  any 
benefit,  so  1  tried  yonr  liniment,  and  In  a  few  weeks 
he  Wits  well  and  his  shoulder  lined  up  all  right,  and 
the  other,  a  four  year  old  tliat  had  a  Thoroughpin 
and  Blood  Spavin  on  the  same  joint,  and  to-day 
no  one  ean  tell  which  leg  It  was  on.  These  state, 
irients  can  be  proven.  If  necessary;  the  four  year 
olds  are  now  seven  and  can  bo  seen  any  day  at  Cot- 
tage Grove,  Or.  S.  Z.  Paxtoh. 

Price  $1.00  per  bottle.  

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 

Enosburgh  Falls,  Vermont. 
SOLO  BT  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


Coopeps 

^  Dipping 
'^ys,  Powder 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

PRICE  $16.00  PER  OASE. 

Sole  Agents, 

SHOOBERT,  BEALE  &  CO., 

307  CaliforBla  St.,  San  Francisco. 


— 

— 

MM 

Neither  Bayonets 

Nor  Daggers 

Are  needed  by  the  Colled  Springa  when  oo  guard' 
They  stand  up  for  right,  but  in  a  quiet,  genteel  manner. 
No  barb  crism,  no  slauithter-house  tactics  in  any  case. 
Simply  this:  "  You  oin't  pass  here  without  an  order 
from  the  boss"  and  they  pass  not. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  MiCll, 


Dr.  A.  B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MKHBKB  OF  THE  KO7AL0OLLKOE  OF  VETEBIR 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  In  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Paclflo  Kural  Press. "  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Bcientiflc  Prindpiee. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  M6  BRODKRICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  cotmtry  promptly  attended  to.  Telephonr 
Ho.  MOT. 


li 


Two  3-year.old  Imported  Shire  Mares 
in  foal.  Also  Imported  English  Coach 
Stallion.  Address  W.  W.  BU8UM0RE, 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Draft  ana 
Coach  Stallions.  P.  0.  Box  8a.  Stable, 
Broadway  and  32d  SL,  Oakland,  Cal. 


RABBIT-PROOP 

STOCK  PENCE. 

Cheap,  Dnrable  and  Effootlre. 

Pickets  colored  red  by  boiling  In  a  chemical  paint  o 
preserve  the  wood.  We  make  it  2  ft,  3^  ft  ,  4  ft,  k\,  6 
and  6  ft,  high.   Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON   M'P'Q  OO., 

IX  &  14  Fremont  St  San  Franclaoo. 


The  above  ent  ahowa  a  section  of  the  Judson  S-ft 
Rabbit-Proof  Fenee.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
posts  above  it,  it  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS  I 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usually 
prevalent  amouK  very  Youns  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 

CART'S  PILLS 

Send  (or  Circular 

B,  FOUQERA  &  CO., 

30  North  William  Street,  New  Tork. 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS 

a  C.  BROWN  l-EGHORNS. 
S.  0.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

EOQS  (1.60  per  setting;  $4  for  two  settings;  $5  for 
three  setiings.  White  Leghorn  pen  beaded  by 
"Volante,"  fcore  9t J  Brown  Leghorn  pen  beaded  by 
"Imperial,"  score  U3.  Send  for  circular.  Sattalactlon 
guaranteed  to  all. 

FRANK  A.  BRUSH, 
Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank  SANTA  ROSA.  CAL 


M0NEY'M"a2elo".^e%J 

By  using  the  Paclflo  Incnbatoi 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  an\ 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Uedal  wherever  ex. 
hlbited.  Thoroag;hbred  Ponltr  j 
and  Fonltry  Appllanoea.  Send 
S  eta.  in  stamps  lor  83-page  catalogue 
with  SO  full-sized  colored  outs  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  Incnba' 
tor  Co.  1807  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cal 


CHICKEN-HATCHING  BYSTEAM 


o^toviCTOR 
1 NC  u  B  f>rr  o  R  , 


aimpie.easy  of  operation. self-regu- 
lating, reliable,  fully  guaranteed. 
Send  4c.  for  liluB.  Catalogue.  Oeo. 
£rtel  &  Co.,  Mfrs.  Qiuncy ,  XU.UA^ 


HALSTED  IMGDBATOR 

COMPAXY. 
ISlS  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland.  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


INCUBATORS 

Best  Makes,  Low  Prices.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  C.  BEACH,  Kipon,  Cal. 


MBOHAM  &  HINKLB, 
Importer!  &,  Breedera  of  Shropahlre  Sheep. 

The  flick  was  imported  or  bred  direct  from  Im- 
ported stock.  The  Shropshire  excels  all  mutton  breeds 
for  a  cross  on  the  merino — giving  more  wool  and  mui- 
ton  than  that  from  any  other  breed.  Pure  and  Cross- 
bred Rams  and  Ewes  for  sale.  Direct  inquiries  regard- 
ing Shropshlres  to  MECHAM  &  HINKLE,  FeUluma,  Cal. 


E NORA  VINO  -  SUPBRIOB  WOOD  AND 
Metal  Kngra-'nr   Etectrotjrphig  and  Stereotyping 
done  at  the  olToe  of  this  paper. 


H.  MBOHAM. 
Breeder  of  American  Merino  Sheep  Wlth- 
ont  Horns.  The  only  flock  in  the  United  States. 
When  we  bought  our  sheep  East  24  years  aco,  among 
them  was  a  ram  without  horns.  He  grew  to  be  a  fine 
large  sheep,  Bhearing  at  2  yea  old,  a  12-montb's  fleece, 
Zh  lbs.  of  long  white  wool. 


I  have  hred  from  him  and  his  get  ever  since  and  hare 
never  made  an  out-cross  and  never  used  the  same  ram 
but  one  year  on  the  same  flock.  My  rams  at  two  years 
old  weigh  from  160  to  180  lbs.,  have  a  strong  constitu- 
tion, without  wrinkles,  and  will  shear  on  an  average 
about  26  lbs.,  a  12-month'B  fleece,  of  long  white  wool. 
Rams  and  Ewes  for  sale.  P.  O.  Address  Stoky  Point, 
Honoma  Co..  Oal.    R.  R.  Station,  Petaluma. 


\  Aniericaii  Bee  Journal, 

(Established  isfil.) 

IS  olth'St.  Largest,  Best, 
(  'hc;ipe.«t  and  the  Only 
weekly  Bee- Paper  In  all 
America.  :t2  paures.  J 1 .00 
I  »  year.  Send  for  Prff  Sample. 

.$':.00  BEE-BOOK  FREE 

OEO.W  TORK  &  CO  .  S6  Fifth  \\k.  Chicago,  IP. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQE. 

a4  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

[jlOR   SBTENTT  -  FIVB    DOI.I.AB8  THIS 

i;  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
lor  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  sehool  has 
Its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 

SSHD  rOR  ClKOULAl. 

B.  P.  HIALD,  Prai«deo» 

C.  8.  HALET,  Secretary 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  i.  KaNDALi.,  If.  D. 

35  Fine  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dl» 
eaMS.  Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  effects  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  principal  iredlclnesused 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  med- 
dicines.  Rules  for  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  One  en- 

  graving  showing  the  appearaoos 

of  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  is  printed  One  papet 
and  has  nearly  100  pages,  74x6  Inches.  Price,  only  2fi 
oents,  or  flvs  tor  tl<  on  receipt  of  which  we  will  send 
by  maU  to  any  address  DEWEY  PUBLISHINO  CO.,  >M 
Warkat  Street,  San  Pianclscn 


TbeKaosas  City  Veterinary  College 


Incorporated  bv  the  State. 

FIR  caUlogue  addrns  J  'H.  WATILBS, 
UO  East  Twelfth  Street 


D.  V.  8., 


Maj,  20  1893. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  May  17,  1893. 
The  week  has  been  characterized  by  marked  ac- 
tivity in  the  local  wheat  market,  and  a  better  tone 
has  prevailed  abroad  than  for  some  time  past.  The 
prime  cause  of  the  advance  at  home  has  been  re- 
ports of  damage  to  growing  crops.    There  seems 
to  be  no  question  at  this  time  that  the  California 
shortage  will  be  material,  by  some  estimated  to  be 
one-third  below  the  average  yield.    .Scarcely  a  sec- 
tion of  the  State  has  failed  to  suffer  either  from 
drouth,  hot  winds  or  some  other  injurious  condi- 
t'on.    Early  in  the  season,   too  abundant  rains 
drowned  out  new-sown  grain  and  prevented  general 
re-seeding,  so  that,  as  a  whole,  the  season  so  far  has 
been  anything  but  satisfactory.    Reports  of  these 
things  began  to  have  their  effect  on  the  local  mar' 
ket  last  week.    Various  rumors  of  damage  had  be- 
fore  that  time  been  spread;  but  supplies  of  old  grain 
were  so  abundant,  and  the  market  had  apparently 
dropped  into  a  condition  of  such  chronic  stagna- 
tion, that  no  ordinary  cause  was  sufficient  to  en- 
gender life  and  promote  activity.    When,  however, 
advicps  of  the  shortage  appeared  to  be  well  founded, 
and,  in  addition,  reports  from  the  East  were  so  dis- 
couraging to  the  grower  and  advices  from  Europe 
were  less  favorable  than  formerly,  speculators  began 
to  move,  futures  rapidly  advanced,  and  the  Pro- 
duce Exchange  witnessed  scenes  of  excitement  such 
as  had  not  been  present  for  months.  Transactions 
were  confined  largely  to  December  wheat,  but  the 
entire  list  shared  in  the  upward  tendency,  and  figures 
for  spot  also  improved.    Wednesday's  transactions 
aggregated  25,600  tons,  11,400  being  in  wheat  and 
14,200  in  barley.    There  were  7400  tons  of  Decem- 
btr  wheat  and  8600  tons    of    December  barley 
changed   hands.    The  business  of  the  day  was 
nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the  daily  average  for 
months  past. 

Thursday  there  was  a  cessation  of  the  activity  and 
prices  dropped  a  1  ttle.  The  bull  element  attempt- 
ed to  continue  the  boom,  but  was  not  successful. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  week  quotations  were 
pretty  well  sustained,  but  transactions  were  not  at 
all  heavy.  December  wheat  was  yesterday  quoted 
at  $t. 02  against  $r. 44  last  Thursday.  While  it  is 
trud  that  this  movement  is  altogether  speculative,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  legitimate  condi- 
tions, which  give  promise  of  better  prices  for  the 
future.  StocKs  at  hand  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
meet  all  present  demands,  and  the  movement, 
therefore,  only  incidentally  affected  May  quotations. 
For  the  present,  the  market  is  a  waiting  one,  and 
is  likely  to  be  affected  either  way  by  more  definite 
advices  of  the  coming  crop.  The  Produce  Exchange 
is  gathering  statistics  of  the  California  crop,  and 
will  publish  them  about  June  isl.  It  is  likely  that 
they  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  higher  or  lower 
values,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  another  movement 
is  probable  at  that  time. 

The  world's  wheat  crop  for  1893  is,  of  course,  yet 
an  unknown  quantity.  From  the  Government  re- 
port, published  in  another  place,  the  condition  of 
the  crops  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  improved  during  April.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  receded,  and  reports  of  damage  are 
more  numerous  than  ever.  In  these  S'ates  it  has 
been  generally  cold,  cloudy  and  wet,  and  unfavor- 
able either  for  seeding  or  to  start  anything  in  the 
ground  which  had  been  seeded,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  oats.  It  seems  quite  probable  that  the 
crop  will  not  be  over  410,000,000  bushels,  or  a  re- 
duction of  100,000,000 from  the  yield  of  1892. 

In  Europe,  the  favorable  conditions  lately  noted 
do  not  seem  to  have  continued.  A  press  dispatch 
from  Italy  declares  that  government  estimates  that 
113  500,000  bushels  of  grain  more  than  usual  mu«t 
imported  this  year,  because  ot  damage  to  growing 
crops  from  drouth.  Previous  reports  from  Italy  had 
not  been  encouraging,  but  there  was  no  reason  to 
expect  this  immense  shortage.  The  statement  may 
be  an  error.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  greater  imports  than  usual  will  be  required. 
Reports  from  Russia  are  conflicting  as  usual.  It  is 
always  difficult  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  statement  of 
conditions  in  this  great  producing  center.  France 
reports  that  the  drouth  has  been  severe,  and  it  is 
believed  that  great  damage  has  already  been  done. 
A  heavy  deficit  is  looked  for  by  many,  irrespective  of 
any  possible  change  of  conditions  in  the  future.  In 
the  leading  agricultural  sections  of  England  little 
rain  is  reported  in  the  last  two  months  and  not  a 
drop  in  Hampshire  in  the  past  six  weeks.  The 
spring  sowing  in  England  was  done  earlier  than 
usual,  the  rule  being  that  seeding  is  delayed  by  un- 
due moisture  of  the  soil.  The  early  sowing,  how- 
ever, was  not  affected,  for  the  reason  that  the 
ground  has  been  too  dry  to  encourage  the  seed  to 
sprout,  and  apprehensions  are  being  expressed  as  to 
the  outcome  of  crops. 

Reports  from  Germany  are  to  the  effect  that  crops 
have  suffered  severely  from  drouth,  and  the  same 
complaint  is  heard  from  other  sections  of  western 
Europe  where  the  crop  prospects  are  poor  and  the 
expectation  is  for  correspondingly  great  importa- 
tions of  food  supplies  With  this  news  also  comes 
an  English  estimate  showing  that  the  wheat  crop  in 
India  is  some  35  oco.ooo  bushels  less  than  during 
the  last  crop  year,  and  Algeria  is  also  said  to  have  a 
smaller  average.  The  conditions  in  Russia  are  re- 
ported as  more  favorable  than  in  the  famine  season 
of  two  years  ago,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  the 
country  can  come  up  to  the  usual  export  average. 

All  these  reports  are  of  decidedly  a  bullish  char- 
acter and,  in  lact,  it  may  be  suspected  that  they 
emanate  largely  from  bull  sources.  At  the  same 
time  it  can  be  safely  set  down  as  a  fact  that  condi- 
tions in  Europe  are  not  by  any  means  so  satisfac- 
tory to  the  grower  as  they  were  a  month  since.  The 
total  yield  will  probably  be  below  the  aver.jge  and 
the  American  surplus  will  at  least  find  a  market. 
Sj  far,  however,  American  stocks  are  diminishing 
slowly.  The  visible  supply  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  now  about  73,000,000  bushels.  The 
invisible  supply  is  still  in  the  neighborhood  of 
135,000  bushels,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  cereal  year  more  than 
100,000,000  bushels  of  all  stocks  will  be  on  band. 


If  the  shortage  in  Europe  comes  up  to  expectations 
and  our  yield  is  not  over  410,000,000  bushels,  we 
shall  have  little  enough  above  our  own  needs  for 
export. 

CroDS  in  Kansas  and  Missouri 

The  Kansas  City  Star  of  the  3d  inst.  has  the  fol 
lowing  crop  items  : 

A  letter  from  Garfield,  Kan.,  says :  "Crop  pros, 
pects  were  never  worse.  No  rain  to  amount  to  any 
thing  has  fallen  in  six  months." 

A  letter  from  Burrtown,  Harper  county,  Kan., 
says  :  "  The  wheat  crop  threatens  to  be  next  to  an 
entire  failure;  the  oats  cannot  possibly  make  a 
crop. " 

A  letter  from  Mexico,  Mo.,  says:  "We  cannot 
have  more  than  half  a  crop  of  wheat  here  under 
most  favorable  circumstances.  I  never  saw  as  poor 
a  prospect  in  the  30  years  I  have  been  farming 
here." 

A  letter  from  Windom,  McPherson  county,  Kan., 
says:  "  I  have  raised  wheat  here  for  17  years,  but 
never  saw  the  crop  look  as  poorly  at  this  time  of  the 
year  as  it  does  now.  A  number  of  farmers  have 
commenced  plowing  wheat  up.  Oats  are  turning 
yellow  and  not  growing.  My  corn  sprouted  and 
then  died  in  the  ground.  Grass  is  hardly  growing 
and  cattle  are  poorer  than  at  any  time  since  last 
fall." 

A  letter  from  Alden,  Kan.,  says:  "I  have 
traveled  over  the  greater  portion  of  Rice  county  to- 
day, and  find  the  wheat  much  worse  off  than  I  had 
thought.  I  talked  with  several  good  farmers,  and 
all  agree  that  with  good  rains  we  might  yet  make 
five  bushels  per  acre.  If  this  dry,  cold  weather  con- 
tinues many  more  days  we  will  do  well  if  we  get 
our  seed  back.  1  think  the  party  who  said  Kansas 
would  make  28,000,000  bushels  put  it  entirely  too 
high." 

India  Wheat. 

Throughout  northern  India  the  season  has  since 
November  been  characterized  by  extraordinarily 
heavy  rain  and  severe  cold.  In  the  Punjab  and 
northwestern  provinces  these  conditions  seem  to 
have  generally  favored  the  crop  up  to  date  of  report, 
except  on  low-lying  lands  where  some  damage  has 
Occurred.  Fine  weather,  which,  however,  has  not 
generally  supervened,  was  everywhere  desired.  In 
Bengal  sowings  were  retarded  by  delay  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  winter  rains,  but  the  subsequently 
abundant  rainfall  has  been,  on  the  whole,  favorable. 
In  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  notwithstand- 
ing some  check  to  sowings  from  excessive  rains  in 
October,  prospects  were  satisfactory  until  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks,  when  serious  injury  was  caused 
by  the  continued  cold  and  wet.  In  the  northern 
districts  of  Bombay  and  in  Sind  the  season  has 
been  generally  favorable.  In  the  Deccan  and 
Karnatak,  however,  injury  has.  as  in  Berar,  been 
caused  by  untimely  rainfall.  Generally  it  may  be 
stated  the  feason,  by  its  favorable  opening,  en- 
couraged high  expectations,  which  have  since  been 
over  considerable  areas  disappointed  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  excessive  rain. — Calcutta,  March  22d. 

Argentine  Wheat. 

The  new  wheat  crop  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
has  been  in  process  of  shipment  for  several  weeks. 
The  crop  is  an  unusually  good  one,  and  is  expected 
to  yield  a  surplus  of  650  000  tons  lor  export,  Sinia 
Fe  alone  contributing  420,000  tons  of  the  quantity. 
Last  year  70  per  cent  of  the  surplus  for  export  was 
sent  off  in  the  first  five  months  of  the  cereal  year. 
Thus  far  this  season  the  movement  has  been  much 
slower.  The  unsatisfactory  prices  in  England  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  backward  movement.  The 
Argentine  farmer  likes  a  good  price  for  his  staples 
just  as  well  as  the  American  farmer  or  the  Australian 
larmer.  The  wheat  raised  in  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic is  of  fine  quality  and  comes  more  direcuy  into 
competition  with  California  wheat  than  from  any 
other  source.  A  surplus  of  650,000  tons  for  export 
is  an  important  item  in  the  problem  for  the  current 
year. 

Other  Grains 


Barley  has  developed  decided  strength  during  the 
week,  in  sympathy  with  the  upward  movement  in 
wheat,  and  influenced  by  much  the  same  condi- 
tions— reports  of  damage  to  the  growing  crop. 
Transactions  during  the  week  were  active,  prices 
assuming  great  strength  and  undergoing  a  sharp 
advance  for  futures,  while  spot  also  improved.  The 
market  is  now  firm.  The  shipping  movement  con- 
tinues in  healthy  condition  and  values  seem  to  be 
on  a  fairly  sound  basis. 

Oats  had  a  strong  upward  tendency  during  the 
week,  and  best  qualities  were  advanced.  There 
was  an  active  demand  for  large  white  corn  and 
higher  prices  were  obtained.  Yellow  is  plentiful 
and  rather  slow.  The  last  steamer  took  2793  ctls. 
corn  to  Central  America.  Rye  advanced  during  the 
week. 

Oranges. 

The  shipping  movement  from  southern  California 
continues  to  be  heavy,  and  the  Eastern  market 
shows  some  improvement.  The  World's  Fair  has 
not  yet  been  a  means  of  disposing  of  a  large  part  of 
the  surplus,  as  was  expected,  but  perhaps  it  will 
soon  help  matters.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how 
many  oranges  are  yet  left  to  ship.  The  orchards 
have  been  so  much  broken  into  that  it  becomes  a 
question  of  mere  guesswork.  Certain  it  is  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  fiuit  now  on  the  trees  will  never 
go  forward,  and  the  total  shipments  may  not  reach 
the  estimate  of  7000  carloads.  Returns  have  been 
received  of  a  carload  of  Navels  shipped  to  England 
from  north  Pomona  and  sold  in  Liverpool.  The 
oranges  netted  $1.15  f.  o.  b.  in  California.  This 
was  a  fair  test,  as  all  conditions  were  favorable. 
The  fruit  arrived  in  good  condition  and  foreign 
oranges  were  scarce,  yet  the  price  realized  cannot 
be  considered  satisfactory,  as  similar  oranges  were 
selling  here  at  $1.75. 

In  the  local  market  oranges  continue  in  large  sup- 
ply and  are  very  cheap.  No  change  of  conditions 
or  special  improvement  in  demand  is  to  be  noted. 

Provisions. 

Pork  products  continue  very  firm,  and  prices  have 
an  upward  tendency.  No  change  in  local  quota- 
tions is  to  be  noted.  The  Chicago  Breeders^  Gazette 
of  May  loth  says:  "The  tendency  in  hogs  has 
been  upward  since  our  last  report,  quite  decidedly 
so.  The  best  heavy  grades  have  made  their  way  up 
to  $7.9S@8,  or  within  7sc  of  the  highest  price  reached, 
which  was  $8  75.  The  increased  strength  of  the 
market  is  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
hogs  persistently  refuse  to  come  forward  in  any  such 


numbers  as  the  "bears"  have  tried  to  make  them- 
selves and  others  believe  would  be  the  case.  From 
present  appearances  this  month's  receipts  will  not 
show  a  very  considerable  increase  over  the  April 
total,  and  seems  quite  likely  to  fall  250,000  head  be- 
low the  receipts  for  May  last  year.  The  reports  of 
serious  losses  of  young  pigs  by  reason  of  the  cold, 
wet  weaiher  of  the  last  few  weeks  has  also  inclined 
prices  upward.  The  gain  for  the  week  amounts  to 
2S@35c  per  100  pounds.  Receipts  for  the  last  six 
days  toot  up  90  000,  which  is  a  decrease  of  nearly 
49,000  from  the  total  for  the  previous  six  days,  and 
of  53,000  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  time 
last  year.  The  prevailing  high  prices  have  cut  down 
the  shipping  demand,  less  than  30.000  head  having 
gone  forward  within  the  last  week." 

Wool. 

Wool  is  dull  at  all  Eastern  points,  and  there  is 
nothing  apparent  that  promises  to  early  dispel  the 
indifference  of  buyers.  Less  interest  has  rarely  at- 
tended a  new  clip.  Some  good  old  lines  of  territory 
have  been  taken  by  millers  when  prices  placed  them 
on  the  safest  carrying  bisis.  Receipts  of  new  have 
been  moderate.  Dealers  are  not  yet  encouraging 
consignment"!,  the  money  situation  being  unfavora 
ble  lor  advances.  The  weekly  report  of  Thomas 
Denigan,  Son  &  Co.  says:  "Wool  keeps  coming 
forward,  but  (here  are  no  buyers  for  it.  We  have 
heard  of  no  sales  here,  though  some  wools  seem  to 
have  been  sold  at  Red  Bluff  on  the  12th  and  13th 
nst.  at  2@3C  per  pound  below  what  growers  ex- 
pected." 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes  continue  very  firm,  and  our  quotations 
show  an  advance  in  some  lines  even  over  the  high 
figures  of  last  week.  Receipt9  from  Oregon  are 
now  very  light,  and  local  sources  are  heavily  drawn 
upon.  Nothing  has  as  yet  appeared  to  lessen  the 
prospect  of  a  continued  firm  condition  of  the  mar- 
ket. Onions  are  firm,  and  prices  for  old  very  high. 
Asparagus  is  in  large  supply,  and  so  are  peas  and 
rhubarb.  String  beans  and  summer  squash  are 
scarce. 

Poultry. 

The  poultry  market  has  a  rather  belter  appear- 
ance than  a  week  since,  and  quotations  in  some  lines 
have  advanced.  The  demand  is  very  good,  and 
receipts  are  only  moderate.  Not  much  Eastern 
stock  is  coming  in.  Eggs  are  in  heavy  receipt,  and 
prices  rule  low. 

Butter  and  Cheese. 

The  butter  market  has  improved  somewhat  during 
the  week.  Prices  are  a  little  firmer,  though  they 
have  undergone  no  advance.  Cheese  rules  weak, 
no  California  selling  above  11  cents. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  crop  honey  has  arrived.  The  lot,  though 
fancy,  is  quoted  at  7@7KCi  *  decline  from  recently 
ruling  prices  for  old.  The  crop  this  year  promises 
to  be  large  and  fine.  Stocks  of  old  are  practically 
exhausted. 

Mutton  is  cheaper,  while  hogs  are  firmer. 
LItile  is  to  be  said  of  the  condition  of  the  dried- 
fruit  market.    Local  stocks  are  very  small. 
No  trade  is  rt- ported  in  hops. 
During  the  week  flour  advanced,  in  sympathy 
with  the  upward  movement  in  wheat.    Bran  is  very 
firm.    Chopped  feed  has  advanced. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 


California  Products  In  the  East. 


Nbw  York.  May  14  — Thougn  the  disordered  cois- 
dition  of  monetary  affairs  has  not  as  yet  produced  a 
general  sensation  of  distrust,  all  negotiations  for  any 
lines  of  credit  of  moment  are  soberly  considered. 
This  added  to  the  backward  spring,  which  has  pre- 
vented or  delayed  a  material  portion  of  the  country 
dealings,  intensified  the  depressed  feeline  noticed 
last  week.  The  lull  is  marked  in  wool,  hides  and 
large  lines  of  groceries. 

In  canned  fruits  a  very  tame  feeling  prevails. 
Holders  seem  less  despondent  than  they  were  a  few 
weeks  ago,  but  there  is  no  business  of  account  to 
allow  a  settled  basis  of  prices.  There  was  some  ex- 
port call  for  pears,  but  It  soon  filled  up  with  81.60  as 
the  extreme. 

Prunes  maintain  the  last  quoted  figures.  Sellers 
appear  content  to  make  small  sales,  as  we  see  no 
large  lines  offering  of  boxes  or  sacks 

Peaches  have  some  movement  at  9(a9i^c.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  place  car  lots  at  the  price. 

Raisins— there  is  a  confident  feeling  in  prime  bags, 
and  holders  of  parcels  outside  of  the  known  concen- 
trated lots  ot  the  pool  call  prices  ^itronger.  Perfect 
three-crowns  are  quoted  at  SJ^c.  A  small  line  of 
Chicago  loose  sold  at  81.25@1.30.  Importers  of  Greek 
currants  are  alarmed  at  the  decreased  consump- 
tion of  that  fruit  in  this  country.  They  attribute 
some  of  the  falling  oS  to  an  Increased  use  of  Pacific 
Coast  small  raisins,  West  and  Northwest. 

Apricots— Steady  at  UJ^caiS^c. 

Cherries  are  due  for  the  coming  week. 

California  oranges  range  from  $2  50@3.50.  One 
carload  went  to  England.  Florida  shipments  have 
completely  closed  down. 

Wool  is  dull  at  all  Eastern  points  and  there  is  noth- 
ing apparent  that  promises  to  dispel  the  indifference 
of  buyers.  Less  interest  has  rarely  attended  a  new 
clip.  Some  good  old  lines  ot  Territory  have  beeu 
taken  by  millers  when  prices  placed  them  on  the 
safest  carrying  basis.  Receipts  of  new  have  been 
moderate.  Dealers  are  not  yet  encouraging  consign- 
ments, the  money  situation  being  unfavorable  for  ad- 
vances. The  condition  of  goods  is  no  belter  than  last 
noted.  A  number  of  mills  have  deferred  operations 
for  a  while.  Shearing  at  many  places  has  been  de- 
layed by  adverse  weather. 

Sales  at  New  York,  65,000  pounds  Spring  California 
and  87,000  of  other  on  private  terms;  also  325  000 
pounds  foreign. 

Sales  at  Boston,  1,462,000  pounds  domestic,  includ- 
ing 53,000  pounds  Spring  California  at  15c@18c;  Terri- 


tory sold  at  21c.  Texas,  14>^c@18c.  Sales  of  foreiim 
174,000  Australian,  120,000  otber  grades. 

Philadelphia  says  her  manufacturers'  bids  for  new 
are  2  to  5  cents  below  asking  rates.  "* 

Lima  Beans— Steady  in  a  small  way  at  82.10  to 
92.15. 

Hops— Spot  or  country  dealings  were  light  with 
brewers,  and  few  actual  export  orders  appear 
Prices  here  have  lost  cent  on  the  best  grades 
Supplies  have  a  quality  character  that  allows  good 
picking  among  the  undergrades.  Such  lots  are 
quoted  as  before.  The  London  and  German  markets 
report  more  animation.  Export  lor  the  week.  182 
bales. 

Quotations :  State,  '92  choice,  21Vc  ;  prime,  20ii» 
aic.  All  others,  l8@20c;  olds.  6c«6>^c;  Pacific  CoMt 
choice,  21>^@22c.;  prime,  16@20}^c. 

California  Fruit  at  Chicago. 

Chicago,  May  16.— California  Dried  Fruits— There 
exists  a  fair  demand  for  prunes,  which  are  in  rather 
small  supply  and  rule  steady.  Raisins  are  In  lair 
supply,  slow  sale  and  easy.  Unpeeled  peaches  meet 
with  moderate  sale.  In  other  grades  very  little  is 
doing.  The  offerings  are  small.  Raisins— London 
Layers,  3-crown,  ^  box,  «1.40@1.60;  fancy,  $1.75@i  86- 
loose  Muscatels,  3-crown,  accordii.g  to  quality  «  box' 
81.26(31.35;  4-crown,  sacks,  lb,  5c;  3-crown,  2- 
crown,  3>^c;  Seedless,  according  to  condition  and 
quality,  i^iV^c.  Prunes— 10  to  60  to  the  fb,  sacks  « 
lb,  12i^®12i^c;  60  to  60  \0%@n(i-  60  to  70.  lOffllOikc- 
70  to  bO,  9K<ai0c;  80  to  90,  9@9>^C;  90  to  lOO,  9mQo' 
100  to  120,  8%c.  Apricots,  new,  choice  to  fancy  In 
sacks.  ^ lb,  13@Uc;  fair  to  good,  15c.  Peaches— Peeled 
25-ft>  boxes,  ^  8),  22@24c:  sacks,  20@22c;  unpeeled' 
814@llc.  Nectarines— Red,  in  sacks,  »  ft,  loffliic- 
White,  ll@12c.  ®  ' 

Lemons— Steady  and  in  fair  request.  Choice  « 
hoi,  83.50@4;  fancy,  84@».50;  poor  and  damaged,  81@ 
82.50. 

Oranges— California  Navels  were  quoted  a  shade 
higher.  They  are  in  good  request.  Seedlings  also 
are  very  steady  and  in  fair  demand.  Some  smutty 
and  ordinary  are  received,  but  not  many.  The  fruit 
is  running  much  better  than  some  time  ago.  Quota- 
ble—Seedlings, smutty,  $1  50@3;  bright,  $1  85@2  10- 
Riverside,  128  to  216  to  the  box,  $1  90@2  40-  260  to  30o' 
S1.65@180;  unsound,  90c@Sl  25;  Navel,  96  to  112  83« 
83.25;  128  to  200,  83.2fi@3.50;  fancy  to  extra,  $3  50m- 
Blood  oranges,  120  to  200,  82.50@3  50.  ' 

New  Potatoes— California,  2-bu8hel  sacks,  81.50. 

May  Crop  Report. 

Washington,  May  10th.— May  returns  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  the  condition  of  winter 
wheat  show  a  reduction  of  2.1  points  from  the  April 
average,  being  75  2,  against  77.3  last  month  and  84  in 
May,  1892.  The  averages  of  the  principal  winter 
wheat  States  are:  Ohio,  88;  Michigan,  71;  Indiana, 
( Continued  on  next  page. ) 


HORSE  COLLARS 

 AND  

SADDLERY  GOODS. 


Davis  &  Son's  Horse  Collars  are 
not  filled  with  Self-Pulverizing 
Cork.   

The  U.  S.  Inspoetor  of  Harness  Supplies  and  Horse 
Collars  selected  Davis  &  Son's  make— both  harness  and 
collars.  And  so  will  all  persons  who  want  a  solid, 
broad-faoed,  smooth  collar  which  does  not  pinch  tba 
nock  nor  roll  about  unsteadily  for  three  months  before 
it  settles  down  to  a  flttinz  shape  or  set  squarelv  back  on 
the  shoulder.  If  you  want  a  collar  not  stuffed  with 
wads  buy  our  collars,  as  all  other  makes  on  this  coast 
are  wad  collars.  All  wad  stuffed  collars  flatten  down  in 
a  short  time  so  that  a  sweat  collar  la  needed  to  protect 
the  horse  from  the  wads  or  ropes  of  straw.  Davis  k, 
Son's  Collars  are  all  put  under  a  powerful  shaper  or  press 
before  finished,  which  sol  diflee  them  Into  a  perfect 
shape,  which  allows  the  collar  to  set  with  its  wh^le  face 
against  Ibe  shoulder.  When  a  wad-stuffed  collar  Is 
brought  under  this  force  It  shows  the  o  d  wad-stuffed 
c  <llar  to  be  merely  a  Puff  Ball.  Send  or  bring  in  to  our 
factory  In  this  c.ty  any  collar  and  see  this  done,  and  see 
what  a  Pan  Cake  you  have  been  eelline  to  the  peoplti  lor 
collars.  Our  Boston  Team  long  straw  collars  have  nu 
wads.  Tne  Rod  of  our  Great  Machine  Is  supplied  with 
small  teeth  on  Its  lower  surfacu  like  a  fine  saw.  It  picks 
up  and  carries  with  It  ■  s  it  flies  through  the  straw  a  long 
straw  in  each  tuoth,  all  of  which  are  deposited  In  the 
collar,  one  behind  the  other,  with  more  precisian  and 
regularity  tban  human  skill  could  ever  accomplish,  thus 
avoiding  all  lumps  and  wads,  not  even  two  straws  cross- 
ing eaob  other. 

HAME  ROOM. 

No  OoUars  on  this  Ooast  or  else- 
where have  as  good  Bame 
Room  as  the  Davis  &  Son's 
Collar. 


410  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


§peakfast  foods 

THE  JOHN.!  CUTTING  C  0,  SOLE  AGENT5 


The  Jndson 
Fruit  Company, 

308  and  310 
WASHINGTON  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


We  are  now  better  tban  ev«r  prepared  to 
receive  coDSlgnments  of  all  kinds  of  perishable 
products,  such  as  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Bbss,  etc.  Our 
facilities  for  cool,  dry  storage  and  paoklngr  for  lone- 
distance  shipping  cannot  be  excelled.  It  la  our  con- 
stant aim  to  make  oar  oonBlgnors  and  our  ouBtom«r« 
Btay  with  ua. 
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79-  lUinoiB.  62;  Missouri,  72;  Kansas.  61.  The  average 
of  these  six  Plates  Is  68.8,  against  74  2  in  April,  beinj 
a  decline  of  5  9  points  since  the  Ist  of  last  month.  It 
is  88  in  New  York  and  Pensylvania,  against  87  and  88 
resDectively  last  month:  97  In  Maryland  and  SB  in 
Virginia  In  the  Southern  States  the  average  ranges 
from  74  in  Texas  to  %  in  North  Carolina. 

The  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  wheat  in  New  England  and  in  the 
Southern  and  Pacific  States.  In  California  the  con- 
dition is  advanced  10  points  over  last  month  while 
in  the  wheat  producing  States  of  the  Mlssiss  ppl 
valley  there  has  been  a  considerable  deterioration. 
In  Kansas,  Colorado  and  Nebraska  the  planting  was 
backward  and  the  germination  slow,  owing  to  the 
contini  ed  drought,  and  much  of  the  plant  being 
winter  killed,  larce  areas  were  plowed  up  and  de- 
voted to  other  crops.  The  same  has  been  done  in 
Missouri,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  where  the  plant  was 
badly  winter  killed  and  greatly  damaged  since  by 
continned  wet  weather. 

In  Michigan  the  severity  of  the  winter  greatly 
damaged  the  plant,  and  the  weather  since  has  been 
too  cool  and  backward  to  admit  of  recuperation. 
Damage  from  the  Hessian  fly  in  some  of  the  counties 
of  the  latter  State  and  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  is  re- 
ported and  from  chintz  bug  in  Kansas.  In  some  of 
the  principal  wheat  States  the  plant  on  the  uplands 
is  reported  in  good  condition,  while  on  the  lower  and 
und  rained  land  the  conditions  are  poor  and  much  of 
the  crop  haa  been  destroyed  by  drowning 

Winter  rye,  like  wheat,  suffered  a  decline  in  con- 
dition tince  last  month,  iW  average  for  May  being 
82  7  against  86.6  for  the  same  date  in  April.  The  per- 
centage for  New  York  is  97;  Pennsylvania,  92;  Michi- 
gan, 80-  Illinois,  72;  Kansas,  60.  The  conditions  have 
been  favorable  to  its  germination  and  growth  in  the 
Eastern  States,  but  have  been  the  reverse  in  the 
Western  and  Northwestern  states. 

The  average  condition  of  barley  is  88.6  against  92.8 
last  vear  In  the  States  of  its  principal  production 
the  averages  are:  New  York,  95;  Ohio,  94;  California, 
87  The  lowest  conditions  are  in  Illinois.  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Nebraska  and  (kilorado.  In  California  the 
crop  was  damaged  by  overflows  and  wet  weather. 

The  condition  of  spring  pasture  is  87.2,  of  mowing 
lands  89  2.  The  proportion  of  spring  plowing  done 
In  May  is  reported  as  73.4  per  cent  against  an  average 
of  7"  per  cent  for  a  series  of  years. 

Visible  Supply  of  Grain. 

Nbw  York,  May  15  —The  following  is  the  visible 
BUPPly  of  grain  on  hand  :  Wheat,  72,662.000  bushels, 
a  decrease  of  386,0.0;  corn,  7.830,000  bushels,  a  de- 
crease of  2  023  ono:  oats.  8,627.000  bushels,  an  increase 
of  236  000-  rye.  609,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  63,000; 
barley.  552,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  33,000. 

Grain  Needed  In  Italy. 

Rome,  May  11.— Reports  to  the  government  from  all 
parts  of  Italy  show  that  the  drought  has  so  damaged 
crops  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  import  113,600,0C0 
bushels  of  grain  more  than  usual.  It  is  believed  that 
the  import  duty  on  this  will  cover  the  deficit  in  the 
budget.  ^    ,     ,      .  , 

Fine  Prospects  In  Austria 

ViKNNA,  May  8.— The  long  drouth  in  Austria  is 
broken,  and  the  wheat  crop  Is  placed  practicaly  out 
of  danger.   

Brain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  optlone 
per  otl.  for  the  paet  wesk: 

May.  JuDe.  July.  Aug. 
Thureday....  Ssll  d  B«lljd  fisOOJd  esOlJd 
F^ldM^7.....  SslUd  SsU  d  BsOO  d  BsOl  d 
SatOTday....  Sell  d  MW  B«OOM  figOISd 
Monday.....  6«10  d  5b1  id  BsdOJd  BsOIld 
TuesdsJ  SsCOid  SslOjid  SsUjd  BBCOJd  6B01id 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  oareoes  for  off 
ooaat,  nearly  due  and  prompt  Bhlpments  for  the  past  week; 

O  O.    P.  S.    N.  D.  Market  for  P.  8. 

Thursday... 3086d    31s6d    30  9d  Firm 

Friday  30«6d    Slsed    30»9d  Quiet 

Saturday...  30e6d    SUM    3089d  Bteftdler 

Monday  SOsSd    318M    3089d  Quiet 

Tue»d»y....30»6d    3l86d    30e9d  Easier 

To-day  8  cablegram  Is  aa  follows; 

Liverpool,  May  16— Wheat— Not  much  demand.  Cali 
tornia  spot  lots,  68  Id;  off  coast,  3C8  fid;  just  sbipp«d.  3l8 
6d;  nearly  due,  3*^8  9d;  cargoes  off  coast,  quiet;  on  pas- 
sage. Inactive;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  very  quiet;  French 
country  markets,  ciuieter;  wheat  and  flour  in  Paris,  steady; 
weather  in  England,  sboweiy. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  bushel  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York 

Day. 

Thursday  

Friday  

Saturday  

Monday  

Tuesday  

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
New  Yobk.  May  17. -May,  75;  July,  79};  Sept.,  82J. 


General  Produce. 


Extra  choice  in  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
quotaUona,  while  very  poor  grades  k\X  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  M-^^ 

iFoothlU,    good  to 

holce  J3  @  leo 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  ctl  2  99  «  3  00 

Butter   2  75  @  3  00 

Pea   2  65  @  2  80 

Red   2  « 

Pink    2  90 

Small  White...  2  65 
Large  White...  2  70 

Lima   2  90  @  3  10 

Fid  Peaa.blk  eye  1  10  W  1  66 

Do  green   2  00  @  2  25 

Split   4  50  @  5  60 

BUTTER. 
Cal.,    poor  to 

fair,  lb   15®  — 

Do  g'd  to  choice  16  17 
DoGiltedged...  19®  20 
DoCreamery...  20  W  21 
Do  do  Giltedge. 
Eastern.  ladle.. 
Oal.  Pickled — 
Cal.  Keg 


East'rn  Cr'-am'y 

CHEESE 
Oal.  choice 

cream  

Oo  fair  to  good. 
Do  Giltedged.. 

Di  Skim  

Young  America 

EGGS. 
Cal.  "aais,"  doz    —  @ 

Do  shaky   10  O 

Do  candled   19  @ 

Do  choice   19  (w 

Do  fresh  laid. . .  —  @ 
Do  do  s'lcd  whte  —  @ 
Do  selected   —  @ 


for"  mixed  sizes— small  eggs 
are  hard  to  sell. 

FEKD. 

Bran,  ton  17  00®  17  60 

Feadmeal.  25  00@  26  00 

Or'd  Barley.... 21  00(B  23  CO 

Middlings  21  00@  23  00 

Oil  Cake  Meal..  @  35  00 

Compressed  ...  7  00(S  9  00 
Wheat,  per  ton.  S  00(«  - 

Do  choice      . .  @  12  60 

Wheat  and  oats  7  00@  10  00 

Wild  Oats   7  00®   9  00 

Cultivated  do..  6  00®   9  00 

Barley   7  00@  8  50 

Alfalfa   8  00®  11  OO 

Clover   7  00®  9  00 

Straw,  bale   35@  60 

GRAIN,  ETC. 

Barley,  feed,  ctl  80  ®  

Do  good    82JW  

Do  choice   85  W  —  864 

Do  brewing   90  ®   1  02J 

Do  Chevalier...   90  ®  

Do  do  Giltedge. 1  15  ®  

Buckwheat  1  75  ®  2  00 

Com,  white..,, 1  10  &  1  12| 
YeUow,  large... 1  07i®  1  10 

Do  smaU  1  10  #   1  124 

Oats,  milling...!  60  @  1 

Feed,  choice  1  40  i 

Do  good  1  3''4i 

Do  fair  1  30  i 

Do  common, ...1  25 


8e?t. 
6B02id 
fa02  d 
68ii2jd 
6802',  d 


Oct 
CsOSid 
RbOS  d 
Bsnsid 
fisOSid 
6802id 


May. 

July 

Sept 

78} 

801 

83J 

79 

8li 

84 1 

78J 

81 

83i 

803 

78' 

SO] 

Day. 
Thursday. 
Friday. . . . 


Chlcaso. 


May. 

July. 

Sent 

734 

7fij 

791 

74l 

774 

81 

731 

73 

79 

78 

73J 

76t 

79 

The  following  Is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
Cbicaoo,  May  17.-May,  7)4;  July,  74{;  Sept.,  77J. 


Local  Markets. 

WHEAT. 


May. 


Dec. 
81  44 
1  401 
1  43 
1  42 


1  42 
1  41 
1  42 
1  40i 


Thursday,  highest  •»!  36! 

lowest  •  1  35« 

Friday,  highest   1  301 

"     lowest   1  3^i 

Saturday,  highest  *  1  35i 

lowe8t  *  1  35 

Monday,  highest  t  1  32i 

"      lowest  t  1  26 

Tuesday,  highest  *  I  36 

"       lowest  *  1  35 

•New. 
tMilling. 

The  follovlng  are  to-day's  recorded  Bales  on  Call: 
Wheat-Morning-Informal  Ses-iion—December:  100  tons, 
31  41;  200,  $1  40i;  200,  $1  4('4:  100,  $1  4Vi;  200,  $1  40|;  200, 
$1  4  i  per  ctL  Regular  Session —December:  400  tons, 
$1  40J;  H»,  $1  4l;|400.  $1  Wl;  600,  81  4(il  per  ctl.  After- 
noon-December; 100  tons,  SI  4:i;  1100,  SI  41  per  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

May  Dec 

Thursday,  highest  8  88} 

"        lowest                                            88}  96 

Friday,  highest                                           88)  97 

"     lowest                                               87$  961 

Saturday,  highest                                           89  OSi 

lowest                                            881  96 

Monday,  highest   97 

lowest  

Tuesday,  highest                                            90}  97 

."       lowest                                             90  96 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Ba'ley  -  Informal  Session  -  Seller  1893,  new:  2^0  tons,  92}c; 
100,  95Jc.  December:  800  tons,  97Jc  per  ctl.  Regular  Ses 
slon-Heller  1893,  new:  200  tons,  921e;  600,  92ic.  Dtcember: 
IfO  tons,  97Sc;  200,  97Jc  per  ctl.  Afternoon— May;  100.  tons, 
92lc;  1'  0,  9)c;  101,  HMo;  lOO,  94Jo.  Seller  1893,  now:  100 
tons,  93c;  100,  93}c  June-July:  100  tons,  89c.  December 
100  tons,  98c;  300,  98}c  per  ctl. 


®  6}c 


20  ® 
IS  ® 
19  ® 
18  @ 
18  m 


11  ® 
5  @ 
11  @ 


16} 


BAG.S. 
Standard  Calc  Grain, 

Spot  til 

June  &  July  delivery  6}  . 
Potatoes,  gunnies.. 14  @  15c 

Wool.  3j  lb  30  (a  - 

Wool,  4  lb  38  <a  - 

HOPS. 

1892,  fair  16  (g  — 

Gi)od   17  ®  — 

Choice   18  @  — 

FLOUR. 
Extra,clty  mills  4  10  @  — 
Do  country  m'lB. 4  10  @ 

Superfine          2  90  @ 

NUTS— Jobbing. 
'walnuts,  hard 

shell,  Cal.  tt)..  8® 
Do  soft  ehrll ...  12  ® 
Do  paper-shell . .  12  ® 
Almonds,  pft  shl  15^ 

Paper  ehell   15 

Hardshell   7 


3  00 


Brazil   10  @  -- 

Pecans,  small . .      8  @  10 

Do  large   10  ®  12 

Peanuts   3J®  64 

Filberts   10  ®  12 

Hickory   7  ®  8 

Chestnuts      ..      8  @  10 
ONIONS. 

Sllverskin   3  00  ®  3  60 

New  California.  1  00  @  1  25 

POTATOES. 
Klver  Reds.,    .  1  60  ®  1  75 
Early  Rose,  ctl.  1  75  W  2  00 


Outside  prices  for  selected  E;"'^  1  f  S? 

large  eggs  and  Inside  prices  P«erleP8   }  5J  «  9 

t„,  miied  sIzes-smaU  eggsl?"'!''  •''•«K°''v  '  !?  «  ?  2? 


OregonBurhank  2  00  a  2  25 

New   1  '25  ®  a  25 

Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
money 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz          6  60      8  00 

Roosters,  old...  5  60  ®  6  60 

Do  young   9  00  ^11  00 

Broilers,  small.  4  00  (a  5  00 

DO  large   6  50  W  7  50 

Fryers   7  00  @  8  00 

Young  Ducks...  7  00  @  9  00 

Old  Ducks          4  00 

Geese,  pair         1  60 

Turkeys,  gobl'r.  18 
Turke>'8.  bens..  18 
Do  dressed      .     19  _ 

All  klndB  of  poultry.  If  poor 
or  small,  sell  at  leBS  than 
quoted;  If  large  and  in  good 
condition,  they  sell  Cor  more 
than  quoted. 

Manhattan  Egg 
Food  (Red  BaU 
Brand)  In  100- 
Ib.  Cabinets...     —  ®11  50 
PROVISIONS. 


dailies,  lo  semi-weeklies,  3  bi-weeklies,  11 
semi-monthlies,  85  monthlies  and  2  quarter- 
lies. 

The  Columbus  Buggy  Company. 

Probably  no  manufacturing  concern  in 
ihe  United  States  has  a  more  world-wide 
eputation  than  the  above-named  company. 
Their  trade  in  light  vehicles  extends  to  every 
civilized  part  of  the  globe.  The  factory  is 
located  in  the  finest  hard-wood  timber  dis- 
trict in  this  country  and  gives  employment 
to  over  1200  men. 

There  is  not  an  institution  in  the  world 
that  has  a  finer  mechanical  equipment,  or 
brings  into  use  more  labor-saving  devices  of 
their^own  invention,  together  with  conveni- 
ences and  facilities  in  the  way  of  heating, 
ighting,  fire  protection,  etc.  They  are  the 
largest  consumers  of  leather  in  the  world, 
annually  cutting  75,000  hides.  They  also 
use  15,000  yards  of  carpet,  75,000  yards  of 
cloth,  60,000  pounds  of  hair,  2000  tons  of 
steel  and  iron,  3,050,000  feet  of  lumber,  and 
1,000,000  spokes,  and  have  a  capacity  of  100 
vehicles  and  1500  dashes  per  day. 

The  Columbus  Buggy  Company  make  the 
best,  most  serviceable  and  stylifh  vehicles 
in  use  ;  their  improvements  are  made  in  ad- 
vance of  all  others,  and  there  is  a  grace  and 
beiuty  in  a  Columbus  Buggy  Company's  ve- 
hicle that  distinguishes  it  from  all  others. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement 
on  another  page  in  this  issue. 

Weekly  Crop  Report. 


1 5  00 
I  a  00 

30 
19 


Oal.  bacon, 

heavy,  per  lb.  —  ® 

1  45  1  Medium   -@ 

 iLight   144® 

 Lard   9}® 

Cal  sm'k'd  beef.  10® 


1  22i  I  Do  Eastern   - 

1  30  :  SEEDS. 


Surprise  1  50  @  I  Hams,  Cal . 

Black  feed  I  15  ®  "   " 

Gray  1  25  ® 

Rye  1  07ji 

Wheat,  milling 

Gl'tedged  I  30  @ 

Shipping.choicel  25  ® 

Off  Grades  1  06  & 

Sonora  1  20  @ 

WOOL. 

Nevada,  per  lb  14  ®  15c 

Do  Poor  12  (tt  13c 

ban    Joaquin  and 
Southern,  year's 

staple  10  ®  11c 

Sh'irt  Wools   12  @  13c 

Do  do  very  poor  and 
shrinky  10  ®  12c 


1  32* 
1  31} 
1  12j 
1  30 


Alfalfa  

10  ® 

10} 

Clover,  Red.... 

16  @ 

30  ® 

21(06 

3 

4i@ 

Do  brown  

5  ® 

HONEY. 

White  cr.mb. 

2-lb  frame  

9»(a 

124 

Do  do  1-tb  frame 

m® 

13 

White  extracted 

8  ® 

8i 

^  % 



6}| 

Beeswax,  lb.... 

26  1 

27 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected,  in  good  packages  fetcli  an  advance  on  the 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  May  17. 

Strawberries,  I  Beets,  sk   —  @  70 

Longworth         8  00  @11  00  Carrots,  sk   40  @  60 

Sharpless   5  00  @  7  00  iOkra,  dry,  lb. . . .     16®  - 

Raspberries-  i Parsnips,  ctl  ...  1  00  ®  1  25 

drawer   76  @  1  00  Peppem.  drv.  lb  5 

Cherries,  box—  Peas,  common. 

Black   75(3  2  00        per  sack.. 


60  I 


While   50  @  76 

Limes,  Hex  ....  3  75  (»  4  00 

Do  Cal   75  a  1  OO 

Lemons,  box....  2  00  ®  3  60 
Do  Sicily  choice  4  60  ®  6  60 

Apples   35  ®  66 

Do  Good   75  (a  1  26 

Do  Extra  choice  1  50  @  2  00 
HersimniOMS....     60  @  1  00 
Oranges,  pr  bx- 
Navels,Kiver'de  2  50  @  3  00 
Heedrg,River'de  1  26  @  1  50 

Do,  Fresno         1  25  @  1  50 

Extra  choice  fruit  for  Bpedal!  Eggplant,  It)  ... 
purposes  sells  at  an  advance  Summer  stiuash^ 
on  outside  quotations  I       per  lb   10  @ 


Peas,  sweet,  sk. 
Turnips,  ctl. 
Oabbag".  "W  Iks 

Garlic.  19  It.  .... 

Oaulitlower  

Celery   50 

Tomatoes,  box. 
String  Beans... 
Rhubarb,  bx  . . . 
Asparagus,  box. 
Cucunibers,  doz 
New  Potatoes.. 
Artichokes,  doz 


60  @ 

76  ®  1  00 
-  «  1  00 
65  (» 
1® 


6  @ 
40  ® 

25  @  1  25 
35  (S  60 
14(d)  2} 
■  '  60 
20 


60  ® 
15  @ 


Live  Stook, 


BEEF. 

Stall  fed  

Grass  fed,  extra  6}| 

First  quality   6  C 

Second  quality  5 

Third  quality  44« 

Bulls  and  thin  Oow«...3  i 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  4  ( 

Do  Ught  6  I 

Dairy  6  i 


MUTTON. 

Wethers   6  ® 

EwsB   6  ®- 

Do  Spring.   7 

H008. 

Light,  »  lb,  cents  f  i@- 

Medium   7  (8  ' 

Heavy  7  « 

Soft  6  ® 

Feeders  

stock  Hogs.  

Dressed  9l(310 


Rowell's  Newpaper  Directory. 

The  American  Newspaper  Directory  for 
1893,  nublished  by  George  P.  Rowell  &  Co., 
New  York,  has  been  received.  To  say  that 
it  is  a  work  complete,  valuable  and  wholly 
accurate  is  to  state  the  exact  truth.  It  is  a 
great  compendeum  of  all  newspaper  and 
other  publications  in  the  United  States.  Its 
showing  of  the  growth  of  the  newspaper 
business  during  the  past  year  is  interesting. 
For  the  first  time  the  number  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals  in  the  United  States  exceeds 
20,000.  There  are  20,006  in  this  country, 
919  in  Canada  and  9  in  Newfoundland.  Of 
those  in  United  States,  1855  are  published 
daily,  31  tri-weekly,  237  semi-weekly,  14,017 
weekly,  85  bi-weekly,  349  semi  monthly,  78 
bi-monthly  and  229  quarterly. 

California,  although  the  twenty-second  in 
population,  is  sixth  in  the  number  of  daily 
newspapers  and  eleventh  in  the  number  of 
periodicals  of  all  kinds.    California  has  96 


Sacramento,  May  15,  1893. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  crop 
bulletins  received  by  Director  Barwick  of 
the  State  Weather  Service  for  the  past 
week  : 

The  temperature  in  Sacramento  during 
the  month  has  been  4  degrees  above  the 
normal.  The  weather  has  been  generally 
clear,  with  the  normal  amount  of  sunshine. 
The  deficiency  in  rainfall  was  ,19  of  an  inch. 

The  rain  of  Sunday  and  Monday,  the  7th 
and  8th  of  the  month,  was  beneficial  to  the 
grain  crop  of  Yolo  county  and  generally 
over  the  Sacramento  valley. 

Fruits  and  berries  bid  fair  to  give  an  aver- 
age yield,  and  places  in  various  portions  of 
the  State  report  more  than  an  average. 

Apricots  will  be  short,  taking  the  State  as 
a  whole,  while  Shasta  county  reports  good 
prospects  for  an  abundant  crop,  and  a  few 
places  in  Santa  Clara  valley  and  southern 
California  also  report  favorable. 

Peaches  will  not  be  an  average  crop.  In 
places  along  the  coast  and  southern  Hum- 
boldt county  the  crop  is  a  total  failure. 

The  cherry  crop  will  be  a  good  one.  The 
almond  outlook  is  not  so  good  as  it  might 
be,  but  still  a  fair  crop  appears  to  be  assured. 

The  hay  crop  in  portions  of  Sonoma  and 
other  counties  situated  in  various  portions 
of  the  State  will  not  be  large. 

The  fruit  belt  along  the  Sacramento  river 
will  not  average  good,  owing  to  the  continu 
ous  high  water  in  the  river,  which  by  sipage, 
keeps  the  orchards  thoroughly  soakrd. 

San  Bernardino  (Highlands)  —  Farmers 
busy  cutting  grain.  Crop  much  lighter  than 
last  year.  (Chino)— Splendid  growing 
weather  and  beet  fields  are  beginning  to 
present  a  fine  appearance.  Thinning  is 
going  on  with  a  very  large  force.  (San 
Bernardino) — The  honey  yield  in  southern 
California  promises  to  be  immense.  The 
bee  men  almost  unanimously  report 
abundant  yield. 

Los  Angeles  (Riviera) — The  coming  year 
will  be  an  off  year  for  seedling  oranges, 
trees  in  this  vicinity  are  not  blooming  to 
amount  to  anything.  The  walnut  trees  are 
looking  finely,  but  it  is  too  early  to  speak  of 
their  prospects.  Barley  is  looking  well  and 
a  heavy  crop  of  hay  is  assured.  Alfalfa  is 
also  doing  well. 

Orange  (Downey)— Hay  making  is  re- 
tarded by  the  clouds  and  fog  and  it  is  by  no 
means  warm  weather.  Corn  is  endangered 
by  the  wire  worm  so  long  as  it  remains  cool 
and  foggy.  Many  fields  of  barley  would 
make  fine  grain  if  left  to  ripen.  The  farmers 
save  very  little,  but  cut  early  for  hay. 
(Anaheim)— More  hay  and  barley  will  be 
harvested  in  this  section  this  year 
than  ever  before.  Down  on  the  San 
Joaquin  there  are  25,000  acres  in  barley, 
which  will  yield  upward  of  450,000  sacks — 
over  400  carloads.  Around  Anaheim  the 
yield  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  200,000 
sacks.    The  hay  crop  will  be  enormous. 

Alameda  (Niles) — Late  barley  heading 
and  only  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  high. 
The  week  has  been  desirable  weather  lor 
planting  beet  seed,  because  there  was  no 
rain  to  take  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
plants  are  up  and  looking  well.  Onions  and 
tomatoes  are  being  transplanted.  (Liver- 
more) — Warmer  weather  has  benefited  all 
vegetation.    Late  grain  promises  of  a  fair 


crop.    Olives  will  be  abundant  if  conditions 
continue  favorable. 

Tulare  (Tulare) — Grain  on  red  lands  in 
eastern  part  of  county  will  make  fair  crops 
without  more  rain;  that  on  sedimentary  or 
sandy  soil  will  amount  to  little  or  nothing. 
(Porterville) — Hay  turning  out  well  and 
grain  looks  fair.  (Grangeville) — Grain  in 
the  vicinity  of  Poplar  is  doing  well,  notwith- 
standing the  drought.  (Exeter) — Grain  is 
looking  fairly  well  but  a  few  hot  days  will 
do  great  injurv.  Haying  has  commenced 
along  the  foothills.  (Huron) — The  sinks  of 
Posa  Chine  show  as  fine  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley  growing  as  ever  were  seen.  There  is 
good  dry  feed  on  which  thousands  of  sheep 
are  fattening.  Crops  along  the  leanal  were 
never  better.  (Dudley) — Everybody  busy 
haying,  as  the  grain  crop  is  a  failure  except 
on  irrigated  lands.  (Churchill) — Hay- 
making begun.  Crops  in  general  look  well, 
considering  the  lack  of  rain.  (Lucerne) — 
Will  produce  bie  fruit  crops,  and  of  raisins 
there  will  be  a  large  yield. 

Stanislaus  (Turlock)— Grain  continues 
green  in  the  sand,  and  some  fields  may  make 
half  a  crop  if  it  continues  cool;  and,  with 
rain,  it  may  make  more.  Under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  there  will  be  the 
shortest  crop  in  years. 

Santa  Clara  (Mountain  View) — Apricots 
not  falling  to  any  alarming  extent.  Prunes 
are  developing  as  large  a  crop  as  the  trees 
can  well  bear.  Cherries  are  setting  well, 
and  there  is  nothing  but  prosperity  in  sight. 
Col.  Philo  Hersey,  of  San  Jose  Grange,  says: 
"  Moorpark  apricots  will  be  light;  other 
kinds  plentiful.  Cherries  will  be  light. 
Prunes  are  dropping  badly,  and  prospects 
for  a  heavy  crop  have  dwindled  down  until 
only  a  fair  crop  is  assured — a  little,  but  not 
much,  better  than  the  crop  of  last  year.  Hay 
and  grain  only  fair.  A  great  deal  of  land 
remains  uncultivated,  owing  to  excessive 
moisture." 

San  Joaquin  (Stockton)— Conditions  un- 
favorable and  outlook  bad.  Light  rain  fore- 
part of  week  did  some  good,  but  not  enough 
to  make  aov  perceptible  difference. 

(Lodi) — Grain  improving;  wheat  heading 
out,  but  the  fields  are  very  spotted.  Haying 
not  yet  begun,  and  while  the  acreage  may 
be  large,  the  crop  will  be  light.  Almonds  a 
short  crop. 

Sacramento  (Folsom) — Rain  during  fore 
part  of  week  was  needed  badly.  It  may 
have  caused  some  damage  where  cherries 
and  berries  were  well  advanced,  but  the 
amount  of  good  done  by  it  will  offset  the 
bad.  (Walnut  Grove  and  Courtland) — Peach 
crop  on  the  Sacramento  river  light.  Pear 
trees  heavily  loaded.  Prune  and  plum  crops 
uncertain,  a  great  many  having  dropped  the 
past  week.    Apricots  are  a  failure. 

Marin  (Tomales) — It  now  seems  certain 
that  crops  will  be  short;  the  grass,  too,  has 
lost  a  month  of  its  best  growing  weather 
and  the  dairymen  are  fearful  that  summer 
feed  will  be  short. 

Sonoma  (Petaluma) — No  rain  and  crops 
in  this  section  looking  bad.  Hay  and 
grain  will  be  light  along  the  foothills,  and 
unless  rain  comes  soon  crops  will  be  con- 
siderably below  the  average  yield.  (Forest- 
ville) — Dry  weather  causes  the  feed  on  the 
hillsides  to  turn  quite  brown.  Peach  crop 
will  be  fair;  berry  crop  good.  Haying 
begun  and  yield  fair  for  alfalfa  and  mixed 
hay.  (Gold  Ridge) — Prune  crop  large; 
peaches  light  and  apples  look  well.  Hay 
and  grain  crop  light.  Difficulty  in  plowing 
will  make  the  corn  crop  a  light  one.  Hay 
and  grain  crop  of  Two  Rock  valley  is  look- 
ing thin.  Large  planting  of  potatoes  being 
made.  Blackberries  unusually  good— the 
yield  in  the  Gold  Ridge  country,  without 
exaggeration,  will  be  from  150  to  200  tons. 
The  blackberry  trade  has  grown  to  be  a 
very  important  crop  in  this  vicinity.  (Santa 
Rosa) — Peach  crop  alang  the  coast  light. 
The  best  peach  growing  location  in 
southern  Humboldt  county  was  ruined 
by  a  severe  hailstorm  the  first  week 
in  April.  (Healdsburg)  —  Unless  rain 
comes  soon,  crops  will  be  a  failure  in  this 
vicinity.  The  hills  are  dry  and  barren  and 
will  afford  no  pasturage  for  stock.  (Se- 
bastopol)— Prospects  in    Green  valley  for 
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prunes  and  apples  good;  peaches  only  fair. 

Solano  (Tremom) — Orchardists  say  the 
fruit  crop  will  not  be  as  large  as  usual. 
Peaches  and  plums  will  make  a  fair  crop. 
Almonds  have  dropped  so  badly  that  the 
crop  will  amount  to  practically  nothing. 
Grapes  give  promise  of  a  large  yield.  (Den 
verton) — Wheat  crop  in  the  Montezuma  hills 
will  be  fair.  In  the  lowlands  to  the  north 
there  will  be  a  failure.  (Vacaville)— No 
change  to  note  in  crops. 

Yolo  (Rumsey) — Vineyards  and  orchards 
look  well.  Prospects  for  average  crop  good 
as  in  former  years.  (Cacheville) — The  rains 
were  beneficial  to  new  fields  of  alfalfa  sown 
this  season.  (Capay) — The  wheat  crop  has 
been  benefited,  and  the  estimates  for  this 
county  will  have  to  be  increased  several 
thousand  bushels.  (Davisville)— Mr.  Ham- 
mond, of  the  Oak  Shade  orchard,  reports 
apricots  and  plums  promising.  Almonds 
will  not  produce  well.  All  depends  upon 
the  weather  of  the  next  two  or  three  weeks. 
(Madison) — Many  farmers  plowing  up  their 
wheat  in  order  to  put  the  ground  in  good 
condition  for  next  year's  work.  (Guinda) — 
W.  B.  Stitt's  peach  orchard  is  so  heavily 
loaded  that  thinning  has  to  be  resorted  to. 
His  crop  of  apricots  is  much  heavier 
than  is  general.  The  outlook  for  these 
two  fruits  is  ahead  of  near-by  localities. 
(Winters)— The  apricot  crop  will  be  almost 
a  total  failure.  What  there  are  on  the  trees 
will  be  ripe  in  about  ten  days,  if  the  warm 
weather  continues.  (Blocks) — The  north 
wind  is  ripening  the  grain  crop.  Hay- 
makers report  the  crop  as  short. 

Sutter  (Nicolaus)— The  crops  are  quite 
bright  in  looks  and  are  doing  well.  The 
rain  in  the  early  part  of  the  week  appears  to 
have  done  considerable  good,  especially  on 
the  plains.  It  did  the  hops  an  immense 
amount  of  good.  (Live  Oak)— Curl  leaf  is 
worrying  the  orchardists.  (Meridian)— Hay 
will  be  scarce.  Considerable  overflowed 
land  is  being  prepared  for  corn.  The  ground 
is  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  burr 
clover,  and  it  is  being  harvested  and  will 
make  excellent  feed.  (West  Butte)— About 
half  a  crop  of  hay  will  be  secured  in  this 
section. 

Yuba  (Marysville)— The  rain  has  been  of 
great  benefit  and  insures  a  fair  crop  from 
grain  that  was  sown  late. 

Butte  (Biggs)— The  rain  of  the  fore  part 
of  the  week  will  be  worth  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  this  community.  (Oroville) — The 
north  winds  have  about  carried  ofll  the  ef- 
fects of  the  rains  which  were  precipitated 
during  the  early  part  of  the  week.  (Honcut) 
— Everything  is  looking  well.  The  hay  crop 
will  be  good,  strawberries  plentiful  and 
peaches  excellent. 

Placer  (Newcastle) — Weather  very  favor- 
able for  working  the  ground  and  for  all 
growing  crops.  (Auburn) — The  fruit  crop 
for  Placer  county  will  average  well.  Cher- 
ries and  berries  are  plentiful.  Peaches  af- 
fected slightly  by  curl  leaf  and  blight, 
yet  there  will  be  a  fair  crop.  The  yield  of 
plums  will  be  small.  The  apple  prospects 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  county  are  excellent. 
(Chicago  Park)— Peaches  will  yield  a  fair 
crop.  Kelsey  plums  damaged  slightly  by 
March  frost,  but  will  give  one  third  of  a 
crop,  while  other  kinds  of  plum  trees  are 
loaded  with  fruit. 


SPECIAL,  AJVIVOUNCEMEMT. 

We  have  made  ai  raiigements  with  Dr.  B. 
J.  Kendall  Co.,  publishers  of  "A  Treatise 
on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases,"  which  will 
enable  all  our  subscribers  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  that  valuable  work  y>w  by  sending  their 
address  (enclosing  a  two-cent  stamp  for 
mailing  same)  to  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall 
Co.,  Enosburgh  Falls,  Vt.  This  book 
is  now  recognized  as  standard  authority 
upon  all  diseases  of  the  horse,  as  its 
phenomenal  sale  attests,  over  four  million 
copies  having  been  sold  in  the  past  ten 
years,  a  sale  never  before  reached  by  any 
publication  in  the  same  period  of  time. 
We  feel  confident  that  our  patrons  will 
appreciate  the  work,  and  be  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  valuable  book. 

It  is  necessary  that  you  mention  this 
paper  in  sending  for  the  "  Treatise."  This 
offer  will  remain  open  for  only  a  short  time. 


Improved  Crop  Favers. 

The  increasing  demand  for  reapers  is  an  indica- 
tion that  greater  care  is  being  taken  in  harvesting 
and  also  shows  that  reapers  have  been  brought  to  a 
greater  state  of  perfection.  One  of  the  leading 
reapers  in  use  here  is  the  Wood's  Enclosed  Gear, 
which  has  an  automatic  and  satisfactory  way  of 
handling  any  and  ah  conditions  of  grain.  Another 
favorably  known  machine  in  California  is  the  Wood's 
Twine  Binder,  for  which  Frank  Bros.,  the  local 
agents,  are  expecting  a  larger  sale  than  ever. 


CALIFORNIA^"; 


f  you  want  to  know  tbout  California 
I  and  the  Paclflc  States,  send  for  the 
'  PACIFIC  B17BAI.  PBE8S. 
the  beat  Dlustrated  and  Leading  Farming  and  Horticultural 
WeeU;  of  the  Far  West.  Trial,  COo  for  3  mos.  Two  sample 
eoples,  lOo.  EaUbUihad  1870.  DBWET  PUBLISHINOOO 
MrHarkat8t.,a.  V. 


STEVEN'S   FRUIT  CASE! 

A  notable  Invention  of  the  Columbian  year,  for  transporting  California's  fresh  fruit 
to  market  LiOoklntoltl  It  is  worthy  of  trlall  Its  advantages  truly  stated  are:  Fruit 
can  be  picked  later  and  riper;  requires  no  wrappers;  no  decay  from  pressure,  bruising 
or  rubbing;  the  ventilation  is  absolute  and  poultive;  it  grades  and  counts  the  fruit  in 
the  carrier;  fruit  all  open  to  inspection ;  no  r«  hand  ling  or  repacking  at  destination;  no 
skilled  labor  for  packing.  Gives  the  grower  all  the  advantage  arising  by  arrival  of  his 
fruits  in  markets  ripe,  sound,  Insclous  and  attractive,  instead  of  half  ripe,  bruised  or 
decaying.  It  isolates  each  piece  of  fruit  by  double,  elastic  walls,  with  air  spaces 
ber.ween,  over  and  around  it.  It  is  not  an  untried  quantity.  Messrs.  Brown  &  Wells,  of 
Oalifornia  Market,  San  Francisco,  say:  "We  have  made  shipments  of  green  fruit  in  it 
to  HODOlulu,  Panama,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Australia  and  Arizona,  and 
have  received  report  to  the  effect  that  the  fruit  arrived  in  perfect  condition.  We  believe 
it  is  surely  destined  to  become  in  the  near  future  the  universal  package  for  short  or 
long  distance  shipments."  Nothing  to  equal  it  for  fine  apricots,  peaches,  plums  and 
pears.  Will  carry  fresh  flgs  successfully.  Carriers  now  ready  for  delivery  for  apricots. 
Seed  in  early  orders  to  Insure  supply. 

PRICE!  (for  ordinary  standard  package)  $15.00  per  hundred,  including  outside  and 
inside  cases.  Call  on  us  or  send  for  circulars. 

BLANKENHORN  &  PREBLE,  307  Front  Street,  San  Francisco, 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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CLOSING-OUT  SALE 


C.  E.  HUMBERT,  OF  CLOVERDALE,  GAL. 

This  herd  comprises  Seventy  Head,  ALL  REGISTERED  PURE  BRED  Holstein-Friesian  Ctows  and  Bulls,  choice 
pedigrees,  comprised  of  the  "  Artis,"  "  Netherland,"  "Aaftgie,"  "  Cllfden  "  and  "  De  Brave  Hendrik  "  families; 
among  them  a  number  of  fresh  Milch  Cows.  Every  aaimal  wi  I  positively  be  sold.  This  herd  is  the  best  In  the 
State,  and  here  is  a  rare  chance  to  buy  the  best  of  this  great  bieed  of  cattle. 

 SALE  WILL  TAKE  PLACE  ON  

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  14,  1893,  AT  1 1  A.  M. 

AT  SALES  YARD    OOR.  VAN  NESS  AVE.  AND  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Catalogue  ready  June  1. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING! COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FBANCISCO,  CAL. 

Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Costa. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Grain  in  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  interest. 
Fall  Cargoes  of  Wheat  furnished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS.  Agricoltnral  Implements,  Wagons.  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

B.  VAN  EVERY.  Manager.  A.  M.  BELT,  Asaistant  Manager. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Delivered  Anywhere  1b  the 

United  States. 
These  Scales  have  STEEL  BEARIN08,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  26  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scales  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  Id  stock. 

Truman,  Hooker  &  Co..  San  Franoiioo. 


BUY  FROM  THE  MAKERS 

AND  SAVE  AGENT'S  PROFIT. 

We  guarantee  every 

PIANO, 

ORGAN 

— and — 

SEWING 
HACHINE 

fop  five  years, 

and  allow  30  days  trial  before 
final  acceptance.  Send  for 

Catalofyue  "F" 

showing  the  woods  In  the  natural 
colors.  Elegantly  lithographed, 
and  a  work 
of  art.  Vest 
PocketGuide 
to  ChicaKO 
and  Fair 
Grounds,  for  ( 
2-centstamp. 

References,  any  Bank  or  Commercial  Agency  in  the 
United  States. 
MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO., 
I  I  I  to  I  17  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 

ESTABLISHED   21  YEARS. 


PAOIFIO  RURAL  PRESS  I 
Is  the  Largest  Illustrated  and  Leading  Agricul 
tural  and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  West 
Established  187U.  Trial  Subscriptions,  BOc  for 
8  mos.  or  13.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWEV 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  230  Market  Street,  Sao  rrsnclsoo. 


"ALPHA"  De  Laval 

"BABY" 

SEPARATOR. 
Operated  by  Hand. 

Will  extract  all  the 
Cream  as  perfectly  as 
our  large  power  separators. 

Dairying  no  longer  an  un- 
certain drudgery,  but 
profitable  and  easy. 

G.  G.  WlblsON  &  CO., 

8  &  5  Front  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

221  So.  Broadway,  Lob  An- 
geles, and  141  Front 
St.,  Portland. 


FOR  S^XjS. 

First-Class  Threshing  Outfit 


F 


OR  PARTICULAR'!  Inquire  of  MRS.  A.  HOOK 
Mountain,  View,  California. 


SHASTA  CODNTY  INVESTMENTS 

GLEAVES  &  BALTZfiLL, 

ReddlDK.  Cal., 

PROPRIETORS  of  the  SHASTA  COUNTY  ABSTRACT 
BUUKAU  (Durfee  Sy-tem),  have  for  sale  Stock 
Ranches,  Fruit  Farms,  Timber  Lands  and  Quartz  Mines 
Surveys  and  Abstracts  furnished  raasunablu  rates. 
Write  U  r  Information  and  lists. 

GLEAVES  &  BALTZBLL,  Bedding,  Cal. 


Coinii)i33ioii  )llerc)iapt3. 


p.STEiNHAGCN  &  C9 


[CommissfQn  Merchants] 


*0e  a  40  8  DAVIS  ST  S.P 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

—AMD  DIAUIUI  IR  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  FruitB. 
Grain,  Woof,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advanoee  made  on  OonalimmeDtB. 
808  ft  810  Davii  St.,        Ban  Pranobco. 

(P.  0.  Box  1880.1 
MTOonitiirnments  Solicited. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

BOl,  608,  SOB.  C07  &  600  Front  St.. 
And  800  Washington  St,  SAN  FRAN0I800. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBHN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TBT,B008,OA9IB,OBAIN,FBODUa 
AMD  wool.. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  OaUfornla  St..  S.  F. 
Hembers  of  the  San  Franotsco  Produce  Exchanfe. 

<9'P«rsonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advanoH 
made  on  conslernments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


[■8TABU8HID  18ii.J 

SEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

80  Olay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street 
Sas  Fbanoisoo,  Cal. 
i»*SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECLALTT."B» 


HAS  FBANCISCO,  CAI.. 

INCORPORATED  APRIL,  1874. 


Antborlaed  CapltAl  •1,000,000 

Capital  paid  np  and  Reaervci  Fand  MOO.OOO 
Dividends  paid  to  Mtocktioldera. . . .  780,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  O.  STEELK  Vloe-Preflident 

ALBERT  MONTPF.LLIER  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  MoMULLEN  Secretary 

General  Ranking.   Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 

Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1, 1893.  A.  MONTPELLIBR,  Manager. 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 
By  Prof.  Edward 
Wickson. 


C/ILlfOlllil/lfltlllJ^I 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  embodying 
Lhe  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 
growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  th  e 
inexperienced  may  successfullF  produce  the  fruits  for  which 
California  Is  fumoua.  600  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  PriceSS. 
Postpaid.  Send  for  circular.  DBWEY  PUBLISHING  CO, 
Publishers  220  Market  Street,  Ban  Francisco,  Oal. 
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Headquarters  ES™3  Haying  Tools. 


FIRST  PRIZE. 


PATENTED 


THE  OLIVER 

DERRICK 

Hanofkctured  only  by 

Truman,  Hooker  &  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PAIildFR'S  HORSE 
PITCH-FORK. 
Self-Sustaing  and  Self- 
Ad  justlDK. 


ALL-STEEL  GRAPPLES. 


BONZE  MBDAL. 


JAN.  8th,  189c 


THB   OLIVBB   DERRICK   IN  OPBRA.TION. 


The  Oliver  Derrick. 

Patented  January  6,  1890. 

After  a  most  thorough  and  practical 
test  of  this  machine  we  offer  it  to  our 
customers  knowing  that  it  will,  in 
every  particular  prove  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  a  first-class  derrick, 

WB  CLAIM  FOR  THIS  MACHINE: 

FIRST— It  is  the  only  Derricfe  havlner  an  exten- 
sion boom,  whereby  load  can  be  deposited  at  any 
point  on  a  very  large  etack. 

SECOND— It  Is  the  only  Derrick  that  can  be 
easily  and  quickly  folded  for  transportation. 
Boree  used  for  bolotlngr  hay  can  elevate  mast  and 
man  can  lower  same. 

THIRD-Itlsthe  only  THOROUGHLY  PRACTI- 
CAL DERRICK  on  the  market.  It  la  well  made 
of  good  material,  and  we  will  send  It  anywhere, 
guaranteeing  satisfaction.  Write  for  prices. 


We  are  agents  for  the  GBNOINB  AND  ONLY  ORIGINAL  BUCKBYR  MOWER.  Randolph  and  Graver  Headers 
Holllnsaworth  Rakea.  Hay  Presses  of  every  description.  Vehicles  In  great  variety.  Send  for  No.  13  OatalOKue— just 
Issuea.  Address 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 


SAN  PRANOISOO 
Or  FRESNO. 
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Undisputed  Success  of  this  King  of  the  Field  in  the  Harvest  of  1891-1892. 


U  Indisputably  the  BlmploBt,  lightest  draft,  best  made,  best  ({tain-saving  machine  ever  Introduced.  All 
farmers  who  bave  used  it  recommend  it  as  superior  to  any  Harvester  yet  in  the  Held.  It  is  single  geared,  drives 
rom  both  wheels,  has  brakes  on  both  wheels,  automatic  governor  on  the  wind  of  the  shoe,  weighs  one  to  thiee 
ton*  leas  than  any  other  Harvester,  no  bothersome  chaff  carriers,  no  clumsy  chains  and  expensive  gearing  to  break 
and  wear. 


The  separator  and  header  wheels  are  so  airanged  that  it  can  turn  a  equare  corner,  cutting  uut  a  olran  corner 
It  has  the  best  recleaner,  has  the  only  header  that  can  handle  tangled  and  down  grain  successfully,  the  beet 
separator  for  handling  weedy  and  heavy  grain,  has  a  ten-inch  driving  belt,  new  and  improved  belt  tightener,  has 
high  drive  wheels  made  on  the  most  improved  plan, 

KVERT    MAOHINB   SOLD    OIVB8    BNTIBB  SATISFACTION. 
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A  Califomia  Rose  Tree. 


When  the  distant  reader  tires  of  pictures  and  descrip- 
tions of  climbing  roses  surrounding  brick  blocks  and  then 
seeking  the  summits  of  sky-scraping  trees,  he  can  get  re- 
lief by  contemplating  the  rose  trees  of  California.  One 
thing,  however,  the  antipodes  may  as  well  concede  first  as 
last  and  that  is,  that  the  rose  in  California,  whether  con- 
sidered as  a  bloom,  or  as  a  vine,  or  as  a  standard  tree,  is 
immense.  If  the  rest  of  the  world  will  concede  that  point 
at  the  outset,  it  will  save  them  and  us  much  trouble. 

We  have  shown 
house-covering , 
climbing  roses  up- 
on several  occa- 
sions ;  now  we 
have  a  rose  tree 
growing  on  the 
grounds  of  T.  S. 
Hawkins,  of  Hol- 
liater,  San  Benito 
county,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  many  sim- 
ilar rose  trees  in 
the  older  settled 
re g i o.n s  of  the 
State.  We  have 
no  statement  of 
the  age,  nor  the 
variety,  but  the 
size  can  be  easily 
estimated  by  the 
surrounding  ob- 
jects. We  take  it 
to  be  10  or  12  feet 
high  and  nearly  2 
feet  greater  in  its 
diameter,  and 
probably  carries 
more  than  1000 
blooms. 

It  will  interest 
rose-growers  to  be 
assured  that  such 
a   standard   rose  ^q^j,  ^j^g^ 

tree  can  be  grown 
here  with  very  lit- 
tle eflort  on  the  part  of  the  grower.  A  cutting  of  a  strong- 
growing  variety  will  advance  into  such  a  tree  with  but 
little  culture,  except  such  pruning  as  is  necessary  to  keep 
it  in  tree  form.  It  does  not  rtquire  a  briar  or  other  foreign 
root  to  accomplish  it.  Rich  soil  and  suflScient  water  will 
make  a  rose  tree  in  the  California  valleys  or  foothills  with- 
out recourse  to  hardier  stock  than  most  free-growing  tea- 
roses  possess  in  their  own  roots.  Of  course,  to  secure  full- 
sized  blooms,  systematic  pruning  and  thinning  of  shoots 
and  buds  are  necessary,  and  yet  rose  trees  left  almost 
entirely  to  their  own  ways,  produce  wonderfully  large  as 
well  as  copious  bloom.  They  attain,  too,  a  self-support 
which  makes  a  stake  as  useless  as  it  would  be  to  an  orchard 
fruit  tree. 

The  prevailing  form  in  California  rose  gardens  is  the 
bush,  and  the  cutting  out  of  old  wood  and  retention  of 
new  constitutes  the  chief  pruning  given  them.  With  some 
eye  for  symmetry  any  one  can  easily  produce  rose  bushes 
which  can  be  fairly  called  magnificent.  Though  this  is  the 
prevailing  type,  the  standard  rose  tree  has  many  advocates 
and  is  superior  in  the  production  of  large  blooms.  Most 
such  standards  are  made  by  developing  a  strong  shoot 
from  the  roots,  cutting  away  the  rest  of  the  top  growth  and 


keeping  shoots  and  suckers  well  suppressed.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  growers  who  claim  decided  advantage  in 
using  a  strong  stock  and  budding  into  it.  The  Manetti  is 
generally  employed,  but  the  Banksian  and  others  are  alsD 
used.  Mr.  F.  0.  Havens,  a  most  successful  rosarian  of 
Oakland,  has  chosen  the  Prairie  Queen  as  the  best  stock, 
after  long  experimentation  with  other  roots.  Certainly 
we  have  never  seen  better  hybrid  perpetuals  and  hybrid 
teas  than  he  grows  upon  Prairie  stock. 

One  thousand  tubs  of  butter  have  just  been  shipped 


ON  THE  GROUNDS  OF  T.   S.   HAWKINS,  HOLLISTER. 


from  Eureka  to  Peoria,  Ills.,  and  an  era  is  thus  markedjin 
the  California  dairy  industry.  It  is  the  first  shipment  of  but- 
ter thus  packed  ever  made  from  Eureka  to  the  East,  tubs  hay- 
ing never  been  used  before  this  season  in  Humboldt  county. 
The  special  advantages  of  this  method  of  packing  butter 
are  several.  The  tubs  each  contain  ten  pounds  and  when 
opened  there  is  small  danger  that  the  contents  will  be 
strong  or  rancid  before  used.  When  the  tubs  are  filled,  a 
salt  paste  is  placed  overjthe  top  of  the  butter.  This  paste, 
after  a  time,  hardens  and  the  tub  is  air-tight,  thus  keeping 
the  butter  pure  and  fresh.  It  is  expected  that  the  large 
kegs  will  be  replaced  by  the  tubs  to  a  considerable  extent. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  received  advices 
from  Copenhagen  to  the  efiect  that  M.  F.  Anderson,  a  large 
importer  of  food  products  in  that  city,  has  sent  an  order  to 
the  United  States  for  a  considerable  consignment  of  Cali- 
fornia canned  and  preserved  fruits.  This,  the  department 
is  informed,  is  one  of  the  immediate  results  of  the  recent 
corn  banquet  given  by  the  agent  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment at  Copenhagen,  at  which  the  only  fruits  offered, 
such  as  raisins,  figs,  etc.,  were  products  of  California. 
California  fruits  make  their  way  by  merit. 


There  are  obvious  diflSculties  surrounding  estimates  of 
coming  crops  that  render  it  practically  impossible  to  fur- 
nish an  exact  statement  of  what  the  yield  in  any  particu- 
lar product  will  be.  As  a  general  rule,  the  actual  result  is 
a  reduction  from  the  estimate,  whether  it  is  for  an  enor- 
mous yield  or  for  a  material  shortage.  The  tendency  is  to 
magnify  our  misfortunes  even  more  than  our  fortunes. 
So,  when  there  is  a  widespread  cry  that  California  will 
produce  only  half  a  wheat  crop,  we  may  expect  to  find  the 
truth  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  figure;  and,  likewise, 
when  the  prediction  is  made  that  our  fruits  will  be  double 

the  usual  quantity 
it  is  safe  to  rely 
on  something  less. 
For  instance,  ear- 
ly reports  this  year 
were  to  the  tffect 
that  the  yield  of 
prunes  would  be 
unprecedented. 
But  the  elements 
have  since  inter- 
vened, and  at  pres- 
ent there  seems  to 
be  no  alarming 
prospect  of  over- 
production. Call  • 
ing  attention  to 
early  statements 
in  the  Rural  that 
there  was  a  pros- 
.pect  of  an  im- 
mense output  of 
prunes,  a  critic 
writes  that  there 
is  a  great  change 
in  the  outlook. 
There  is  a  mate- 
riil  change,  it  is 
true,  but  it  cannot 
have  been  said  to 
be  unexpected.  As 
a  matter  of  fact, 
seasons  in  which 
adverse  conditions 
are  totally  absent 
are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. So,  if  the 

prune  yield  does  not  carry  out  early  prophecy,  nothing 
rare  or  unusual  has  happened  At  the  same  time,  no 
undue  calamity  has  occurred  to  prunes,  and  there  is 
yet  no  reason  to  anticipate  anything  short  of  a  full  yield. 
All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  crop  reports  are,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  mere  approximations,  sometimes  correct, 
or  nearly  so,  often  not. 

Many  readers  of  the  Rural  will  hear  with  deep  re- 
gret of  the  death  of  Julius  Weyand  of  Stony  Creek,  C  ■luna 
county,  which  occurred  on  Wednesday  of  last  week.  Mr. 
Weyand  came  to  California  in  the  'SOs  and  established 
himself  upon  a  2000-acre  ranch  containing  a  large  area  of 
the  hillsides  of  the  Coast  Range.  He  has  become  most 
widely  known  as  a  grower  of  Angora  goafs.  He  pursued 
the  business  with  great  skill  and  devotion  and  was  a  leader 
in  all  progressive  movements  of  goat-breeders.  It  will  be 
very  hard  to  fill  his  place. 

The  first  apricots  of  the  season  have  been  shipped. 
Two  ten-pound  boxes  of  Pringle  apricots  were  forwarded 
from  Winters  to  Porter  Bros.,  Chicago,  by  F.  N.  Wertner, 
Tuesday,  May  16ih.  The  fruit  is  said  to  have  been  in  very 
good  condition. 
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The  Week. 


The  hot  norther  which  ia  blowing  as  we  write  on  Wed- 
nesday will  serve  to  emphasize  the  unfavorable  condition 
of  the  hay  and  grain  crops  reflected  by  the  reports  from 
the  State  Weath«r  Bureau,  which  we  print  upon  another 
page.  It  seems  clear  that  our  hay  supply  will  be  consid- 
erably short  and  growers  should  expect  full  values  this 
year.  They  will  need  them  to  partially  compensate  for 
reduced  weights.  Grain-growera  are  following  the  usual 
hedging  course  in  cutting  poor  fields  for  hay.  As  things 
now  look  it  will  be  a  good  shift. 

World's  Fair  departures  from  this  State  are  only 
moderate  so  far.  It  is  probable  that  California  will  do 
most  late  in  the  season,  for  he  who  goes  now  will  be  apt 
to  be  late  in  his  work  with  the  fruit  crop.  No  doubt  the 
summer's  prices  for  green  and  dried  fruits  will  determine 
many  California  questions  as  to  the  Chicago  show.  We 
mention  this  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chicago  directors : 
push  the  price  for  California  fruits  if  you  want  gate  money 
from  the  fruit-growers. 

The  schism  between  raisin-growers  and  packers  at 
Fresno  is  wider  than  ever.  The  present  outlook  is  that 
no  organization  can  be  maintained  that  contains  both 
elements.  Growers  will,  for  the  most  part,  this  year 
attempt  to  pack  and  market  their  own  product.  They 
propose  to  pay  their  commissions  to  themselves.  May  the 
disastrous  experience  of  last  year  never  have  a  suc- 
cessor. 

Hop  Lice  have  been  discovered  on  the  leaves  of  plum 
trees  in  yards  near  Salem,  Or.  There  are  none  yet  on  the 
hops,  as  it  is  too  early  for  the  appearance  of  the  winged 
generation,  which,  a  little  later  on,  will  be  developed  and 
fly  to  the  hops,  there  to  begin  their  work  of  destruction. 
The  little  pests  appear  to  have  begun  their  march  south 
from  the  lousy  yards  of  Puget  Sound. 

Telegraphic  Reports  from  the  dairy  test  between 
Jerseys,  Gjernseys  and  Shorthorns  at  the  World's  Fair 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  Jerseys  are  ahead,  both  in  the 
amount  of  milk  and  the  percentage  of  butter  and  cheese. 


University  Hortioalture. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  signs  of  the  progress  of  rural 
arts  in  popular  appreciation  can  be  found  in  the  horticul- 
tural adjuncts  of  great  institutions  of  learning.  In  Europe 
admirable  horticultural  establishments  for  demonstration 
and  instruction  have  grown  up  upon  separate  foundations. 
The  Kew  Gardens,  London,  the  Jardin  des  plantet  of  Paris 
and  a  host  of  other  botanical  and  horticultural  concerns 
in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  are  well-known  throughout 
the  world.  The  botanical  gardens  of  the  European  pos- 
sessions in  India,  of  the  colonial  Governments  of  Australia 
and  of  Africa,  of  the  South  American  nations,  constitute 
a  chain  of  horticultural  institutions  which  belt  the  world 
and  accomplish  wonders  in  plant  distribution  and  ac- 
climatization. Recently  the  United  States  has  done  some- 
thing to  gain  a  place  in  this  progressive  movement.  This 
is  being  done  in  part  by  private  munificence  in  separate 
foundations  as  the  Shaw  Gardens  at  St.  Louis,  but  the  most 
promising  movement  in  this  country  is  in  connection  with 
our  great  universities. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  at  Harvard  bids  fair  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  most  honorable  race  of  university  horticul- 
tural adjuncts.  The  latest  indication  of  this  comes  from 
the  World's  Fair,  where  it  is  said  that  the  new  Chicago 
University  proposes  now  to  secure  the  World's  Fair  Flori- 
culture building  and  ita  priceless  collection  of  plants  for  its 
botanical  department.  It  is  said  that  the  scheme  has  so 
nearly  approached  final  decision  that  Chief  Thorpe  has 
been  approached  on  the  matter  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
directorship  of  the  gardens  and  a  position  in  the  faculty, 
Chicago  is  not  the  only  aspirant  for  the  inheritance  of  this 
collection,  which  would  remain  practically  intact  in  case 
its  final  disposition  is  for  educational  purposes.  The  Le- 
land  Stanford  Jr.  University  people  are  said  to  have  also 
been  after  Chief  Thorpe  on  this  same  project.  The  Cali- 
fornians  offer  great  inducements,  claiming  to  be  anxious 
to  build  up  an  immense  department  for  practical  and  ex- 
perimental study  in  the  culture  and  propagation  of 
flowers.  Most  of  the  exhibitors  have  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  contribute  all  their  duplicates  that  still  remain 
at  the  close  of  the  exposition.  The  Society  of  American 
Florists,  with  3000  members,  has  interested  itself  in  this 
matter,  promising  its  united  and  individual  support. 

We  hope  California  will  secure  this  grand  addition  to 
its  University  equipment.  With  us  naturally  horticulture 
has  always  been  a  leading  line  in  the  agricultural 
department  of  our  State  University.  The  introduction  and 
trial  of  economic  plants  and  distribution  of  seeds,  cuttings 
and  plants  have  reached  wide  extent  and  have  been  in  prog- 
ress for  15  years.  Much  of  the  chemical  work  has  also 
pertained  to  horticultural  materials  and  products.  At 
present  further  extension  and  better  facilities  for  this  work 
are  being  attained.  The  department  of  botany  has  a 
separate  garden  arranged  for  its  distinctive  uses,  while  the 
economic  gardens  are  being  extended.  The  erection  of  a 
new  greenhouse  of  iron  and  glass  has  been  provided  for 
by  the  Regents  of  the  University,  and  may,  we  hope,  soon 
be  constructed.  The  four  outlying  experiment  stations 
and  the  two  forestry  stations,  which  will  be  given  over  to 
the  University  on  July  lat,  also  constitute  a  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  horticultural  equipment  of  the  State 
University. 

While  this  tendency  is  rife  in  University  affairs,  it  is 
gratifying  that  California  is  taking  action  to  hold  herself 
in  the  van  of  progress.  Nothing  less  could  be  expected 
of  a  State  which  is  a  veritable  plant  paradise  and  where 
horticultural  industries  are  at  the  same  time  the  most 
delightful  and  most  profitable  outdoor  occupation  of  man- 
kind.   

The  Rose  Show. 


The  rose  show  of  the  State  Floral  Society,  which  occu- 
pied the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  in  this  city  during  four  days 
of  last  week  was  a  notable  success  in  all  save  its  financial 
features.  Either  the  World's  Fair  or  some  other  attrac- 
tion prevented  the  popular  attention  which  the  eff"ort  de- 
served, and  the  receipts  were  considerably  less  than  ex- 
pected. The  great  central  area  of  the  pavilion  was  filled 
with  groups  of  palms,  ferns  and  other  foliage  plants  most 
effectively  displayed  and  collocated  in  a  very  effective 
manner.  The  exhibit  of  cut  flowers,  mostly  by  amateurs, 
was  greater  in  extent  than  ever  before  secured  by  the 
society,  and  was  about  40  by  250  feet  in  area.  Roses  com- 
prised, of  course,  the  chief  feature,  but  there  were  also 
very  fine  general  collections  of  cut  bloom.  The  display 
of  cactus  was  immeasurably  greater  than  ever  before,  and 
a  fuller  show  of  cactus  bloom  was  also  presented.  Some 
idea  of  the  cactus  display  can  be  gained  from  the  state- 
ment that  not  less  than  100  feet  of  table  four  feet  wide 
was  required  to  hold  the  specimens  even  closely  set  to- 
gether. 

Perhaps  no  single  exhibit  won  wider  interest  than  a 
seedling  rose  exhibited  by  W.  A,  T.  Stratton  of  Petalnma. 


It  is  a  seedling  of  the  Duchess  de  Brabant,  but  departs 
signally  from  the  form  ot  that  variety.  It  was  only  shown 
in  opening  bud,  as  the  exhibitor  had  no  more  advanced 
bloom.  It  is  very  large  and  long,  with  opening  petals  re- 
flexed  something  like  the  Mermet  form,  of  a  delicate  rose- 
pink,  with  some  disposition  to  shading  with  another  tint. 
The  striking  features  of  the  new  variety,  it  seems  to  us,  are 
length  and  form  combined  with  color,  and  in  these  re- 
spects it  seems  to  us  to  have  a  character  of  its  own.  It 
seems  to  have  a  future. 


It  appears  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany has  reduced  its  transcontinental  freight  rates  on  a 
number  of  articles,  but  the  reduction  seems  not  to  have 
been  extended  to  fruits.  In  view  of  our  heavy  production 
in  several  lines — oranges  for  instance — it  is  obvious  that 
freight  rates  must  come  down  or  the  industry  will  find 
serious  trouble  marketing  its  product  profitably,  even 
with  intelligent  shipments  by  strong  unions.  Expense  in 
growing  and  marketing  oranges  is  said  to  be  about  as 
follows  when  sold  in  Chicago  at  $3  per  box  :  Freight,  90 
cents;  commission,  30  cents;  picking,  boxing,  etc.,  50  centa, 
total,  $1.70.  On  oranges  selling  at  $2  a  box  the  expense 
would  be  :  Freight,  90  cents;  commission,  20  cents;  box- 
ing, etc.,  50  cents;  total,  $1.60.  This  would  net  the  grower 
only  40  cents  a  box.  The  only  variable  item  in  the  fore- 
going is  the  commission  charges.  The  principal  expense 
is  the  freight.  Railroad  companies,  under  the  impression 
that  there  is  much  profit  in  the  orange  business,  put  on 
"  all  the  traffic  will  bear."  It  may  not  bear  it  in  future. 
The  next  step  after  organization  is  a  movement  looking  to 
lower  freight  charges. 

The  fruit-growers  of  Willows,  Santa  Clara  county,  are 
the  latest  to  fall  in  line  with  the  co-operative  movement. 
They  met  the  other  night,  and  decided  to  organize  a  local 
association  and  build  a  drier  on  the  plan  of  the  West  Side. 
For  the  purposes  of  incorporation  the  following  were 
elected  directors:  Edward  Maynard,  H.  J.  Keesling, 
Bradley  Smith,  C.  W.  Cutler,  David  Cobb.  Freeman  Gates 
and  G.  W.  Worthen.  The  value  of  the  shares  was  placed 
at  $10,  and  225  shares  were  subscribed  for  on  the  spot, 
while  a  large  number  of  others  expressed  their  determina- 
tion of  subscribing  as  soon  as  the  papers  are  made  out.  It 
is  proposed  to  dry  all  the  fruit  this  year  and  sell  it  through 
the  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  apricots.  Already  offers  of  $50  per  ton  have  been 
made  and  refused  for  green  apricots.  There  seems  to  be 
no  good  reason  why  apricots  should  be  held  out  of  the  Ex- 
change. It  ought  to  be  able  to  market  fruits  even  more 
satisfactorily  when  prices  are  high  than  low. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Fred.  0. 
Smith,  who  comes  to  this  country  to  study  our  fruit  indus- 
tries, in  the  interest  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  of  South 
Australia  and  as  correspondent  of  a  number  of  prominent 
colonial  journals.  He  will  remain  in  this  State  three 
months,  the  principal  part  of  the  fruit  season.  The  object 
of  his  visit  is  to  inquire  into  every  particular  concerning 
the  methods  that  prevail  here  relative  to  cultivating  and 
dealing  in  all  kinds  of  horticultural  products,  varieties  best 
suited  for  all  purposes,  method  of  marketing,  manufacture, 
treatment  for  diseases  of  plants,  legislation  and  the  like. 
On  his  return  Mr.  Smith  will  make  a  full  report  of  all  in- 
formation ga'hered  by  him,  which  will  be  published.  We 
find  Mr.  Smith  well  informed  upon  horticultural  subjects 
and  well  fitted,  by  practical  experience  and  research,  to 
serve  most  acceptably  in  his  mission.  He  is  also  a  genial 
gentleman,  and  we  bespeak  him  a  cordial  welcome  from 
all  with  whom  his  errand  may  bring  him  into  contact. 

D.  B.  WiER,  who  has  become  quite  widely  known 
throughout  the  country  for  his  horticultural  writings,  died 
in  this  city  on  Tuesday  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  Mr. 
Wier  came  to  this  State  with  the  American  Horticultural 
Society  in  1838,  and  concluded  to  remain  here.  He  has 
been  industrious  and  has  made  many  friends,  especially 
in  Sonoma  county,  where  he  planted  a  small  fruit  farm. 
He  has  done  much  to  spread  the  truth  about  California 
through  Eastern  horticultural  journals,  and  thus  leaves 
the  State  in  his  debt.  He  was  at  one  time  owner  of  a 
nursery  and  fruit  farm  in  Illinois  and  was  prominent  in 
Eastern  horticultural  circles.  During  his  residence  here 
he  made  a  good  name,  submitting  patiently  to  many 
deprivations,  working  toward  better  circumstances,  which 
he  died  without  achieving. 

The  Rivbrside  Preu  is  "  glad  to  find  one  paper  pub- 
lished outside  the  oiange  section  that  correctly  under- 
stands the  situation.  The  Rural  Press  gives  the  true 
cause  of  the  depressed  and  unprofitable  orange  market." 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Rubal  Press  to  ascertain  facts 
relative  to  market  conditions  for  all  agricultural  and  fruit 
products  and  tell  them.  It  is  not  a  bull  nor  a  bear  organ. 
It  aims  at  the  truth  and  generally  comes  pretty  near  the 
center  of  the  target. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 


For  the  past  ten  days  the  President,  the  members  of  the 
cabinet,  the  chief  dignataries  of  the  army  and  nayy,  the 
Spanish  Minister  and  "  sassiety  "  in  general  have  been 
in  hot  water,  all  on  account  of  the  visit  of  the  "  Infanta 
Eulalie,"  or,  in  plain  English,  the  aunt  of  the  baby  King 
of  8pain.  In  an  evil  hour  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress it  struck  somebody  that,  in  view  of  facts  surrounding 
the  discovery  of  America,  it  would  be  a  nice  thing  to 
invite  the  ruling  powers  of  Spain  and  the  descendants  of 
Columbus  to  come  over  and  join  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Columbian  exposition.  By  formal  resolution  of  Congress 
the  invitation  was  given.  No  care  was  taken  as  to  how 
the  guests  were  to  be  received,  the  Administration  being 
left  to  carry  out  that  part  of  the  programme.  The  invita- 
tions were  accepted,  the  Queen  Regent  naming  her  sister, 
Eulalie,  as  her  personal  representative,  and  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Columbus,  the  Duke  of  Veragua,  promising 
to  come  on  his  own  account. 

When  the  time  approached  for  the  big  show  to  open,  Sec- 
retary Gresham,  by  order  of  the  President,  wrote  to  the  ex- 
pected guests  telling  them  to  come  on,  and  suggesting  that 
they  make  up  a  pleasant  little  party  and  come  together. 
Now,  from  an  American  point  of  view  this  plan  seemed  a 
natural  one  but  to  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  it  was  a  deadly 
affront.  The  idea  of  so  august  a  person  as  the  aunt  of  the 
baby  King  to  journey  in  company  with  a  mere  Duke ! 
Horrors  1 !  The  Spanish  Minister,  under  instructions  from 
home,  waited  on  the  President  and  informed  him  in  terms 
as  delicate  as  possible  that  his  suggestion  was  almost  an 
unpardonable  affront  and  that  the  Infanta  was  so  cut  up 
about  it  as  to  contemplate  giving  up  the  trip  altogether. 
If  she  came,  he  said,  she  would  expect  to  be  accorded  pre- 
ci'ely  the  attentions  and  honors  due  to  royalty.  Without 
knowing  exactly  what  attentions  and  honors  were  due  to 
royalty  Mr.  Cleveland  told  the  Spanish  Minister  that  no 
affront  was  intended  an-1  added  that  he  hoped  the  Infanta 
would  not  give  up  the  trip. 


For  some  weeks  the  matter  hung  in  abeyance,  but  finally 
it  was  officially  announced  that  the  lady  would  overlook 
the  President's  affront  and  come  as  originally  intended. 
Her  plan  was  to  land  at  New  York,  and  the  agents  of  the 
Government  engaged  for  her  reception  a  suite  of  rooms  in 
one  of  the  swell  New  York  hotels — it  so  happened  the 
same  rooms  occupied  by  the  Dukeof  Veragua  a  few  weeks 
before  Here  was  more  trouble,  for  the  Spanish  Minister, 
again  speaking  by  orders  from  home,  announced  that  the 
Infanta  would  not  consent  to  occupy  apartments  which 
had  been  prepared  for  and  occupied  before  herself  by  "a 
mere  subject."  He  further  announced  that  the  Infanta 
would  expect  to  be  received  with  royal  honors  and  would, 
among  other  attentions,  require  that  the  President  should 
call  upon  her.  Now,  Mr.  Cleveland  may  have  his  faults, 
but  snobbishness  is  not  one  of  them.  He  draws  the  line  at 
making  calls — is  too  busy  for  that  sort  of  thing.  He  in- 
formed the  Spanish  Minister  that  if  the  Infanta  chose  to 
come  to  the  United  States  she  should  have  the  best  of 
everything  to  be  had,  but  that  he  would  make  no  call;  that 
if  she  wanted  to  see  him,  he  could  be  found  at  the  White 
House. 

After  a  deal  of  fuss  and  feathers  the  Infanta  finally  ( 
came,  arriving  at  New  York  on  Thursday  of  last  week. 
She  and  the  small  army  which  comprises  her  suite  spent  a 
day  in  New  York  and  were  then  taken  by  special  train  to 
Washington,  where  they  were  lodged  in  a  mansion  spe- 
cially engaged  and  refurnished  for  them.  On  the  day 
after  their  arrival  the  Infanta  with  her  husband  and  the 
Spanish  Minister  called  on  the  President.  Later,  Mrs. 
Cleveland,  the  membprs  of  the  Cabinet  and  their  wives 
and  the  higher  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  paid  their 
respects,  but  the  President  made  no  call.  From  Washing- 
ton the  royal  visitor  will  return  to  New  York,  where  she 
will  be  given  a  grand  ball  under  the  auspices  of  Govern- 
ment officers  and  of  the  extreme  rich  of  the  metropolis. 
From  there  she  will  go  to  Chicago  and  view  the  Exposi- 
tion. After  that  she  will  "  put  aside  her  royal  char- 
acter " — these  are  the  words  of  the  report — and  visit  the 
Yellowstone  Park  "  as  a  private  person." 

The  details  of  the  ball  to  be  given  in  the  visitor's  honor 
at  New  York,  as  arranged  by  the  Government  agent  and 
the  Infanta's  chamberlain,  make  charming  reading.  Early 
in  the  evening  the  lady  will  "hold  a  drawing-room,"  at 
which  those  in  attendance  will  be  expected  to  observe  the 
etiquette  of  the  Spanish  court — that  is,  they  must  advance 
half  doubled- up,  kneel  at  the  Infanta's  feet  and  kiss 
her  hand.  In  retiring  they  must  retain  the  bent  posture 
and  walk  backwards.  After  this,  the  Infanta  will  view 
the  dancing  for  a  few  moments  "  from  a  dais;"  then  she 
will  have  supper  (but  not  in  the  same  room  with  the  com- 
mon herd),  and  after  that  retire.  The  struggle  for  invita- 
tions to  this  ball  is  said  to  be  without  precedent  in  the 
«oeial  history  of  New  York,     A  half-dozen  "  society " 


ladies  will  make  up  the  list,  and  will,  of  course,  confine  it 
to  their  own  set.   Uncle  Sam  will  pay  the  bills. 


To  an  American  of  right  spirit  all  this  is  very  humili- 
ating and  very  disgusting.  It  was  a  mistake  for  Congress 
to  invite  this  punctilious  grandee  to  come  over;  but  the 
manner  of  her  reception  and  entertainment  is  a  greater 
mistake.  Instead  of  attempting  to  imitate  the  etiquette 
of  the  Spanish  court  the  Administration  should  have  re- 
quired her  to  conform  to  the  American  way  of  doing 
things.  She  should  have  had  every  attention  due  to  a 
guest  of  the  Government,  but  there  should  have  been  no 
foolery.  The  spectacle  of  a  ball  at  which  American 
citizens  play  the  fool  at  scraping  and  bowing  and  kneeling 
before  a  sprig  of  royalty  is  humiliating  to  the  last  degree. 

What  must  be  the  opinion  of  Europeans  when  they  read 
about  all  this?  They  will  think— and  have  the  right  to 
think — that  we  are  a  nation  of  snobs  and  sycophants. 
Even  the  woman  in  whose  honor  all  these  absurd  things 
are  being  done  must  smile  at  the  folly  of  her  entertainers, 
If  she  had  been  received  with  the  simple  dignity  charac- 
teristic of  the  best  American  life  she  would  have  gained 
something  from  her  visit;  but  as  it  is  she  will  go  away 
without  knowing  that  the  great  body  of  sensible,  self- 
respecting  Americans  are  very  different  from  the  snobs 
and  dudes  who  bow  and  kneel  before  her.  Those  who 
have  acted  for  the  Government  in  this  matter  have  most 
shamefully  been  allowed  to  misrepresent  and  to  humiliate 
the  American  people.  A  less  serious  but  nevertheless 
aggravating  cause  of  chagrin  is  that  the  people  will  have 
the  bills  to  pay. 

There  is  persistent  effort  to  put  the  Administration  in  a 
bad  light  in  relation  to  the  Geary  Chinese  law;  and 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  it. 
When  the  measure  came  into  operation  the  6th  inst., 
something  over  80,000  Chinese  became,  under  its  provi- 
sions, liable  to  arrest  and  deportation.  The  failure  of  this 
large  number  to  register  was  due  to  advice  from  law- 
yers who  held  the  new  law  to  be  unconstitutional.  In 
this  situation  it  was  arranged  between  the  Chinese  officials 
and  the  law  department  of  the  Government  to  bring  the 
issue  to  an  immediate  trial  before  the  courts.  A  test  case 
was  accordingly  hurried  through  the  lower  court  and  sent 
on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Very  properly,  the 
President  directed  the  prosecuting  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  wait  till  the  question  at  issue  should  be  settled,  as 
very  speedily  it  was  settled  by  a  judgment  sustaining  the 
law. 

There  is  now  great  outcry  that  the  President  will  "sus- 
pend" the  enforcement  of  the  law  till  0 jngress  shall  meet 
in  the  hope  of  securing  either  its  appeal  or  some  modifica- 
tion of  it  that  will  render  it  of  no  effact.  Now  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  such  povver  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  to 
believe  that  he  would  exercise  it  if  he  had.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  just  how  the  new  statute  is  to  be  carried  out 
until  Congress  meets  because  no  money  has  been  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose.  Of  the  sum  appointed  for  putting 
the  measure  into  effect,  only  $16,000  (or  there- 
about) remains  and  this  sum  is  absurdly  small 
in  comparison  with  the  inagnitude  of  the  job 
in  hand.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  purpose 
of  the  Geary  law  was  not  to  drive  the  Chinese 
out  of  the  country,  but  to  prevent  the  coming  of  more 
Chinese.  The  design  was  nothing  more  than  to  provide 
a  system  of  identification  to  distinguish  those  individuals 
lawfully  here  from  the  interlopers.  Proof  that  there  was 
no  design  of  deportation  in  large  numbers  lies  in  the  fact 
that  only  enough  money  was  provided  for  carrying  out  the 
rules  for  registration. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  law  cannot  be  enforced  till 
Congress  provides  the  necessary  funds.  And  that  will,  in 
all  likelihood,  never  be  done.  More  time  will  be  given 
for  compliance  with  the  rule  for  registration,  and,  now 
that  the  legal  validity  of  the  rule  is  established,  the 
Chinese  will  unquestionably  step  up  to  the  captain's  office 
and  get  their  papers. 

The  hot-heads  who  are  clamoring  for  enforcement 
of  the  law,  in  the  face  of  all  reason,  seem  to  have 
no  sense  of  the  enormity  of  using  a  technicality  to 
make  a  law  do  what  it  was  not  designed  to  do. 
And  they  seem  even  less  sensible  of  the  disaster 
which  the  immediate  deportation  of  the  Chinese  (if  it  were 
a  possible  thing,  which  it  is  not)  would  bring  upon  Cali- 
fornia. If  every  Chinaman  in  California  were  arrested 
and  sent  away  between  this  date  and  next  Saturday,  the 
industrial  and  financial  life  of  the  State  would  get  a 
staggering  blow  that  it  would  not  recover  from  in  ten 
years.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  about  sending  the 
Chinese  away  when  it  possible  for  the  State  to  get  along 
without  them.  As  it  is  now,  one-fourth  of  our  orchards,  our 
vineyards,  our  hop-yards  and  our  fields  would  for  at  least  two 
years  go  untehded  and  ungarnered  if  there  were  no  Chinese 
to  work  in  them.    Let  us  ask  the  farmers  of  California  if 


they  are  willing  to  pay  such  a  price  for  the  advantage  of 
being  rid  of  the  Chinamen  7  • 
The  right  solution  of  this  Chinese  question  is  to  exclude 
new  comers  and  to  get  rid  of  those  now  here  by  gradual 
and  natural  processes.  In  this  way  the  Chinese  problem 
will  soon  solve  itself.  This  was  the  whole  idea  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Geary  law;  and  a  little  patience  will  bring 
about  all  that  the  law  intended  and  all,  in  fact  that  is  wise 
or  desirable  This  is  perhaps  not  popular  talk  but  we  ask 
the  people  of  California  to  take  a  sober  second  thought 
and  judge  if  it  be  not  good  sense. 


It  is  no  longer  possible  to  conceal  or  explain  away  the 
fact  that  California  is  miserably  represented  at  the  Colum- 
bian Fair.  The  State  building  is  still  in  chaos.  No  single 
exhibit  is  as  yet  complete,  and  altogether  they  do  not 
form  as  good  a  representation  of  California's  character 
and  possibilities  as  the  display  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade 
in  the  Crocker  Building.  Even  the  fruit  stands  in  Ohicxgo 
are  better  advertisements  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
State  than  this  great  building  which  has  cost  so  much 
money  to  construct,  to  decorate  and  to  equip.  The 
Ipgislature  appropriated  a  lump  sum  of  $300,000 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  California  at 
Chicago  and  the  several  counties  and  private 
individuals  have  spent  as  much  more,  and  all  there  is  to 
show  for  it  is  a  great  barn  of  a  building  containing  little 
more  important  or  attractive  than  may  be  found  in  a  first- 
class  grocery  store.  What  Cilifornia  should  have  done 
was  to  provide  for  the  display  in  rapid  succession  of  her 
very  best  products  each  in  its  own  season.  To  attempt  by 
the  construction  of  a  vast  building  to  compete  with  far 
richer  communities  was  a  monstrous  error.  At  best  a 
building  shows  only  the  skill  of  an  architect,  adding 
nowise  to  the  reputation  or  to  the  standing  of  a  State. 
Washington,  with  abig  cabin  made  of  native  logs,  has  really 
done  something  worth  notice,  while  California,  with  a 
stately  building,  has  simply  fallen  in  line,  but  a  consid- 
erable distance  behind  the  older  and  richer  States.  We  are 
not  informed  what  proportion  of  the  State  Fund  went  for 
the  construction  of  this  building,  but  certainly  a  very  large 
share  of  it,  and  every  dollar  thus  expended  was  wasted. 
This  is  the  common  history  of  such  appropriations;  not 
one  time  in  ten  are  they  expended  judiciously  in  a  way  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  State.  There  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  those  much  reviled  members  of  the 
legislature  who  decline  to  vote  away  the  people's  money 
for  any  other  purpose  than  the  specific  charges  of  govern- 
ment. It  cannot  be  denied  that  when  this  line  is  once 
crossed  there  is  usually  more  waste  than  profit. 

It  will  interest  many  of  our  readers  to  know  that  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  taste  for  country  life  has  led  him  to  make 
a  home  beyond  the  limits  of  Washington  City.  He'has 
leased  from  Francis  G.  Newlands  an  old  colonial  house, 
with  about  thirty  acres  of  ground  surrounding  it,  known 
as  the  "  Woodley  place,"  and  will  soon  take  up  his  residence 
there  for  the  summer.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  did 
the  same  thing  during  his  former  term  of  office.  There  is 
no  more  interes  ing  fact  in  the  present  social  life  of  this 
country  than  the  growing  tendency  of  people  of  taste  to 
choose  the  country  instead  of  the  city  as  the  place  for 
making  a  home.  Among  those  who  are  at  liberty  to 
choose,  it  is  becoming  the  fashion  to  do  this,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  complain  of  a  fashion  so  wholesome  in  its 
consequences.  People  of  observation  are  coming  to  under- 
stand that  not  only  is  the  country  the  pleasantest  place  to 
live,  that  only  there  are  to  be  found  the  really  genuine 
things  of  life,  but  that  it  is  positively  unsafe  to  bring  up 
children  in  any  other  atmosphere.  The  physical  advan- 
tages of  fresh  air,  fresh  food  and  abundant  exercise 
afforded  by  country  life,  important  as  they  are,  are 
perhaps  even  less  important  than  the  higher  advantages 
afforded  by  nature's  open  book  and  by  the  absence  of  un- 
natural and  unwholesome  excitements.  The  public  can- 
not be  too  often  reminded  that  only  from  the  country  do 
really  great  men  and  women  come.  In  our  own  country 
no  great  soldier,  no  great  statesman,  no  great  leader  in  in- 
tellectual or  industrial  life  has  ever  been  bred  up  in  the 
city.  Every  man  from  Washington's  time  down  to  the 
present  whose  name  and  history  is  part  of  our  higher 
national  fame,  was  country  born  and  country  bred. 


Adobe  Roads. 

While  in  Marysville  on  Monday,  Dr.  David  Powell  of 
that  city  spoke  of  adobe  roads  and  how  nsarly  impassible 
they  were  in  winter.  "One,"  said  he,  "some  miles  from 
Yuba  City  and  near  my  brother's  ranch  was  one  of  the 
very  worst  in  Sutter  county.  1  have  seen  the  driver  on  ihe 
Colusa  stage  put  six  horses  on  a  two-horse  conveyance  in 
order  to  get  through  this  particular  place.  Lately  I  was 
over  it,  and  could  but  think  what  a  contrast  it  now  presents 
to  what  it  used  to  be,  and  thought  how  easily  and  cheaply 
adobe  roads  could  be  put  in  the  same  excellent  condition 
that  this  one  is.  Ditches  were  plowed  on  each  side  and 
the  road  rounded  up  in  the  center.    Then  on  top  of  the 
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adobe  a  layer  of  red  earth  was  placed,  and  above  this  a 
layer  of  sand  perhaps  three  inches  thick.  That  road  this 
winter,  in  spite  of  the  severe  and  unusual  rains,  has  been 
firm  and  hard,  and  to-day  is  in  better  condition  than  the 
streets  of  Marysville." 

"  Yes,"  said  R.  C.  Kells,  who  was  present,  "  that  is  the 
correct  way  to  make  adobe  roads.  The  South  Pass  road 
has  been  built  in  the  same  manner,  and  is  now  as  firm 
and  hard  as  any  street.  The  earth  and  sand  unites  with 
the  adobe  in  some  manner  to  form  a  compact  mass  that 
remains  hard  and  firm  during  the  rainy  season  and  gives 
a  good  road  all  winter."— Oroville  Register. 

How  to  Buy  Grain  Bags. 

The  last  legislature  passed  an  act  in  regard  to  prison- 
made  grain  sacks,  which  provides  that  the  price  in  no  case 
shall  exceed  more  than  one  cent  a  bag  over  the  net  cost, 
and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  prison  directors  to  confine 
the  sale  of  jute  to  actual  consumers.  Orders  for  grain 
bags  must  be  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  from  the  appli- 
cant that  they  are  (or  his  individual  use.  Applications  are 
to  be  filled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received;  but,  as 
there  are  at  the  prison  450,000  or  more  sacks,  no  trouble 
or  delay  is  apprehended  in  filling  orders.  The  .Salinas 
Index  c)ubli^hes  the  following  letter  from  Warden  Hale  to 
J.  R.  Hebberon  in  response  to  a  request  for  information 
about  the  sale  of  sacks: 

San  QuENTiN,  Cal.,  May  2,  1893. 
/.  R.  Hfbberon,  Salinas.  Cal.— Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  your  in- 
quiry  in  rrgard  10  prison  grain  b^RS,  I  liave  to  inform  you  that  we 
are  selling  at  5.73  cents.  You  will  observe  by  the  enclosed  circular 
what  the  rules  "and  requirements  are  undfr  which  we  are  obliged  to 
sell.  This  is  a  law  passed  by  the  last  session  of  the  1  gislature.  and 
we  are  obliged  10  follow  it.  I  will  state  that  if  you  or  any  of  your 
friends  desire  to  purchase  more  than  5000  bags,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
you  can  do  so,  providing  you  follow  the  requirements  in  the  last  part  of 
the  section.  We  ha''  a  case  a  tew  days  ago  where  a  party  desired  more 
than  5000  bags,  and  upon  my  recommendation  the  board  approved 
the  same,  and  the  order  was  fi  led  for  20,000  bags.  Trusting  that  we 
may  receive  orders  from  you  and  your  friend";.  I  remein,  very  truly 
yours,  W.  E.  Hale,  Warden. 

An  announcement  of  Mr.  Hale,  relative  to  grain  bags, 
appears  in  our  advertising  columns. 

A  Card  from  Mr.  Heintz. 

To  THE  Editor: — T  ask  of  you  most  kindly  to  publish 
my  statement  below,  in  which  you  will  see  that  the  issue  of 
the  "  Transaction  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  "  of 
April  the  28th,  '93,  published  in  pamphlet  form,  has  grossly 
misrepresented  and  falsified  actual  proceedings,  and  I  hope 
and  trust  that  you  will  allow  justice  to  be  done  me  in  this 
matter.  In  the  discussions  on  page  6  of  the  pamphlet,  Mr. 
Commissioner  Block  is  made  to  say: 

Commissioner  Block.  1  would  be  in  favor  of  doing  so,  and  am  in 
full  accord  with  the  suggestion,  and  further  than  this:  it  might  be 
possible  that  the  newspapers  may  say  something,  and  still  there 
might  be  a  mistake.  We  cannot  take  a  general  statement  made  by  a 
newspaper,  or  by  Heintz.  I  would  not  take  his  word  to  positively 
condemn  anybody,  and  it  may  be  a  misstatement  of  the  facts;  but 
when  it  is  ascertained  as  a  positive  fact,  then  of  course  the  board 
ought  not  allow  them  commissions. 

I  wrote  Mr.  Block  for  an  explanation  and  have  received 
from  him  the  following  answer: 

Santa  Clara,  May  12,  1893. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  returned  home  from  San  Francisco,  and 
find  your  tavor  of  the  9th.  In  answer  to  your  irquiry.  I  will  state 
that  my  argum»nts  are  misreported.  I  stated  that  I  did  not  wish  to 
condemn  any  one  on  newspaper  reports,  but  I  had  no  reference  to 
you  personally— particularly  so,  as  at  the  time  I  so  stated  I  did  not 
know,  nor  was  I  informed,  in  what  paper  it  appeared.  Yours  truly, 

A.  Block. 

Will  you  take  the  word  of  Mr.  Block,  who  is  known  all 
over  the  North  as  a  truthful  and  reliable  man,  or  the  un- 
reliable repirt  of  the  State  Board  as  authority  ?  If  a  state- 
ment is  false  in  part,  it's  a  safe  assumption  that  it  is  false 
in  the  whole.    Yours  most  truly,  C.  M.  Heintz. 

Weevils  in  Warehouses. 

To  THE  Editor:— Will  you,  through  your  columns,  kindly  inform 
some  of  your  readers  if  there  is  any  way  by  which  we  may  rid  our 
granaries  of  weevi's.  We  have  t  ied  one  thing  after  another,  and  a  1 
we  accomplished  was  a  mere  check  for  the  time  being. 

Cayucos.  Helen  Stewart. 

We  know  no  better  treatment  than  a  thorough  cleaning 
of  the  premises  followed  by  a  liberal  application  of  white- 
wash made  from  fresh  lime.  Apply  the  whitewash  with  a 
good  spray  puT\p,  and  in  such  quantity  that  it  will  flow  into 
the  cracks  and  crevices.  Permanent  eradication  need  not 
be  expected.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  vapor  would  kill  all 
weevils,  but  most  warehouses  are  too  loosely  constructed  to 
make  it  possible  to  hold  the  vapor.  If,  however,  it  is  used, 
exceeding  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  any  fire 
about  the  building,  as  the  vapor  is  very  icflimmable.  If 
any  reader  can  give  better  advice,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  it. 

For  Cutworms  and  Beetles. 

To  the  Editor; — Cutworms  and  beetles  have  done 
considerable  damage  this  year  to  grapevines  and  young 
trees.  I  find  they  will  both  eat  syrup  in  sweetened  water 
thickened  with  flour  and  made  strong  with  Pari?  green.  I 
put  it  on  paper  on  the  ground  and  then  on  vines  and  find 
plenty  of  dead  worms  and  beetles  on  and  under  the  paper. 
Although  I  have  not  yet  tried  it  on  canker  worms,  I  think 
it  may  work  as  well.  J.  C.  KiMBLE. 

Grangeville,  Cal.,  May  19,  1893. 

War  on  Commission  Men. 

Fresno,  May  20. — The  raisin  men  held  another  stormy 
meeting  to  day,  and  decisive  action  was  taken  with  regard 
to  the  further  co-operation  of  the  growers,  packers  and 
commission  men.  The  fieht  has  been  for  the  past  month 
to  get  the  packers  expelled  from  the  organization.  The 
growers  are  largely  in  the  majirity,  and  the  belief  is  general 
among  them  that  these  packers  who  do  not  produce  raisins, 
but  who  receive  and  pack  them  on  commission,  are  not 


working  for  the  interest  of  the  growers.  The  feeling  was 
by  no  means  friendly  between  the  two  factions,  and  it  was 
rendered  more  bitter  by  the  circulation  of  placards  just  be- 
fore the  meeting,  in  which  it  was  claimed  that  these  men 
who  had  packed  their  own  raisins,  and  sold  them  last  year, 
were  on  the  point  of  commercial,  ruin.  It  could  not  be  as- 
certained where  the  placards  came  from,  and  the  growers 
at  once  concluded  that  the  commission  men  were  secretly 
circulating  them,  and  all  hope  of  a  reconciliation  between 
the  growers  and  commission  men  was  at  an  end. 

When  the  meeting  was  called  to  order,  one  of  the  first 
measures  introduced  was  a  resolution  that  no  commission 
packers  could  become  members  of  the  raisin  association. 
The  debate  was  long  and  animated  and  resulted  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution,  which  is  what  many  growers  have 
wanted  all  the  time.  Future  steps  are  somewhat  uncer- 
tain. Growers  have  expressed  their  determination  to  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  middlemen.  They  say  they  will 
send  one  of  their  own  number  East  to  sell  the  raisins. 

Weekly  Crop  Bulletin. 

(Summary  of  report  of  observer  James  A.  Bar  wick. ) 

The  continued  cool  weather,  with  moist  southerly  winds  and  con- 
siderable rain  during  the  week,  has  produced  more  cheering  results 
from  the  various  portions  of  the  State;  even  portions  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley,  where  it  was  thought  the  wheat  crop  would  not  make 
hay,  will  now  produce  a  small  crop  of  grain. 

The  fruit  crop  is  variously  estimited  from  below  the  av?rage  to  an 
average  and  above.  The  hay  crop  may  not  be  an  average  one,  tak- 
ing the  Slate  as  a  whole,  but  some  portions  will  tie  largely  in  excess 
ol  an  average,  especially  barley  hay,  which  in  southern  California  will 
be  an  immense  crop. 

There  was  some  slight  damage  done  to  fruit  by  the  hailstorms  of 
the  17th  and  i8ih,  which  appear  to  have  been  general  over  the  Sacra- 
mento valley,  the  foothills  and  portions  of  the  upper  San  Joaquin 
valley,  but  the  good  they  did  far  exceeds  the  temporary  damage. 

The  rains  have  done  a  vast  amount  of  good  to  the  coast  portion  of 
Sonoma  county,  whose  hillsides  had  bfgun  turning  brown. 

Lassen  (Susanville)— Crops  in  the  Lakeview  districts,  although  late, 
are  looking  well  and  promise  good  returns. 

Butte  (Orovillt)— The  rain  was  just  what  was  needed  in  the  foot- 
hills to  insure  a  good  hay  crop.  (Concord) — The  hop  yards  in  this 
vicmity  will  be  greatly  increased  mis  .'eason. 

Glenn  (Willows)— Considerable  damage  to  crops  reported  as  hav- 
ing been  done  by  the  furious  rain,  hail  and  thunder  storm. 

Colusa  (College  City)— The  rains  have  knocked  down  some  of  the 
heaviest  wheat,  but  the  bene  fits  derived  from  it  were  great.  (Grand 
Island)— Crops  have  not  been  so  poor  in  a  record  of  20  years  as  they 
will  be  this  season. 

Sutter  (Southwest  Sutter)— Alfalfa  hay  yields  well.  Fruit  crop 
poor;  peaches  and  apricots  very  light,  but  pears  and  apples  nearly  up 
to  the  average.  (West  Buttf)—The  hail  of  the  17th  injured  heavy 
grain  somewhat.    Hops  are  in  bloom  around  Nicoiaus. 

Yuba  (Marysville)— Little  if  any  damage  done  to  fruit  by  the  heavy 
wind,  hail  and  rain  storm.  (Wheatland)— Weather  favorable  to 
growing  grain.  A  good  yield  is  promised  of  apricots,  prunes  and 
cherries. 

Yolo  (Davisville)— The  hay  crop  will  be  a  light  one.  (Briggs  Vine- 
yard)—Raisin  grapes  will  be  heavy.  Prune  crop  mediuiu;  plum  crop 
fair.    The  peach  and  almond  crop  will  be  very  I'ght. 

Sacramento  (Sacramento) —Crop  prospects  good,  especially  for 
small  fruits  as  well  as  tor  pears,  cherries  and  prunes.  Along  the  river 
the  general  average  of  fruits  will  be  lighter  than  last  season.  Hops 
are  doing  well.  (Folsom)  — Haying  has  commenced.  The  crop  for 
the  coming  season  will  not  be  as  large  as  that  of  last  season. 

El  Dorado  (Diamond  Springs)  — Fruit  crop  not  as  heavy  as  was  at 
first  estimated.  Pears  light,  while  peaches  will  fall  short  cf  expecta- 
tion.   (Cool)  -  Haying  going  on  and  yield  will  be  unusually  light. 

San  Joaquin  (Stockton)  -The  light  rains  have  done  but  little  good. 
The  cool  weather  is  favorable  and  improves  the  harvest  prospects. 
Haying  began  during  the  week;  quality  fair;  crop  light.  The  cool 
weather  is  improving  the  wheat.  What  there  is  of  it  will  make  not 
more  than  half  a  crop.    Too  cool  lor  watei melons. 

Stanislaus  (Turlock) — Crops  looking  better  than  they  were  three 
weeks  ago. 

Tulare  (Milo) — A  great  deal  of  grain  is  beyond  recovery.  (Grange- 
ville)—Grape  vines  are  loaded  and  prospects  are  most  excellent  for  a 
large  crop. 

Kern  (Bakersfield) — This  county  is  especially  favored  this  year. 

Sjlano  (Vicavill')— Peaches  good;  pears  fair;  all  other  tree  fruits 
light.  (Rio  Vista)  — Hay  crop  in  this  immediate  vicinity  will  be  an 
average  one,  but  in  the  hills  and  on  the  plains  it  will  be  exceedingly 
light;  in  lact,  the  yield  of  hay  for  the  county  will  be  much  below  the 
average. 

Napa  (Napa  City)— Not  since  1864  has  the  grain  and  hay  crop 
looked  so  unpromising  as  now.  (Bj'ryes'a)  —Grain  sown  previous  to 
the  middle  of  February  is  looking  fine,  b'lt  lale-sown  grain  will  not 
yield  over  three-fourths.  (Calistoga)  -  Vines  are  looking  well  and 
promise  a  good  grape  crop.  There  will  be  a  fair  yield  of  fruit,  except 
cheriies  and  apricots.  Grain  crop  looking  well,  except  on  low  and 
wet  ground.    A  fair  average  hay  crop  will  be  secured. 

Sonoma  (Sonoma)— Good  crops  of  grain,  hay  and  barley  will  be 
harvested  along  the  creeks,  whether  more  rain  falls  or  not.  (Forest- 
villf) —Indications  for  a  heavy  crop  of  blackberries.  (Santa  Rosa) — 
There  wll  be  at  least  half  a  crop  of  small  grain.  Fruits  are  looking 
well.  (Petaluma)— The  rams  have  done  a  vast  amount  of  good 
towards  bringing  out  bjth  grain  and  hay.  Green  feed  has  also  been 
greatly  benefited. 

Contra  Costa  (Cornwall) —  Rain  beneficial  to  grain,  but  stopped 
haying. 

Alameda  (L'vermore) — The  rains  did  great  good  to  grain.  (Nile;)  — 
Cool  southerly  winds.  Corn  up  and  look.ng  well.  Hay  and  barley  a 
short  crop.    Prunes,  heavy  yield 

Santa  Cruz  (Watsonvillt)— The  apricot  crop  is  spotted  this  year. 
The  Redmon  and  Pearson  orchards  have  heavy  crop  of  apricots  and 
the  most  remarkable  feature  is  that  the  Moorpatks  are  making  a  fine 
showing. 

Sinta  Clara  (Campbell)— The  prune  crop  is  reported  to  be  light 
and  the  apricots  lighter. 

Monterey  (San  Ardo)— In  some  places  grain  is  beginning  to  dry 
out,  not  much  rain  in  Apnl  being  the  cause. 

San  Luis  CiispD  (San  Luis  Obispo) — The  light  fog?  have  helped 
late  crops,  hay  and  pastures.  Apricots  are  better  than  at  first  ex- 
pected. All  other  fruits  doing  splendidly.  The  hay  crop  will  be 
light. 

Santa  Barbara  (Santa  Maria) — A  large  bean  crop  is  being  planted. 
Haying  going  on  favorably.  Fruit  condition  the  same,  but  the  apri- 
cots show  up  very  light. 

Ventura  (Hueneme) — Barley  crop  fine  and  all  other  crops  are  look- 
ing and  doing  well. 

San  Bernardino  (Chino)— Barley  in  some  parts  of  this  valley  is 
light,  while  in  other  places  it  is  turning  out  a  heavy  tonnage.  The 
wheat  crop  southeast  of  Cucamonga  will  be  almost  a  total  failure. 
The  barley  looks  b-tter  a^d  will  head  out. 

Riverside  (South  Riversidi)  -G'ain  err  ps  are  looking  well.  Reports 
from  Sin  Jac mo  say  grain  is  badly  in  need  of  rain. 

San  Diego  (Eicondido)  — Hay-making  in  progress  all  over  the  val- 
ley, and  much  of  the  grain  that  was  intended  for  hay  will  be  allowed 
to  mature.  (B  rnardo)- The  cool,  damp  weather  has  been  beneficial 
to  all  growing  crops,  and  helped  corn  and  potatoes  very  much. 
Many  late-sown  fields  of  grain  now  promise  a  fair  yield. 


Gleanings. 

The  Madera  county  division  proposition  was  carried  by  a  vote  of 
nearly  1200  to  300.    Madera  is  selected  lor  the  county  seat. 

There  is  a  growing  suspicion  that  Evans  and  Sontag  long  since 
left  California  and  are  now  in  Chicago  running  hotels. 

A  MISGUIDED  exchange  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  scale  bugs  im- 
ported from  Australia  are  only  plain,  common,  every-day  humbugs. 

The  Chico  Chronicle  Record  is  convinced  that  "  Butte  is  the 
most  butteful  place  in  the  Slate,"  though  it  doesn't  spell  it  that  way. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  3500  acres  of  mustard  sown,  3000 
acres  of  beans  and  500  acres  of  potatoes  planted  or  to  be  planted  in 
Lompoc  valley. 

An  exchange  has  an  article  on  "  Breaches  of  Trust."  The  usual 
breeches  ol  ttust  are  tailor-made,  and  worn  by  giddy  masculine  but- 
terflies of  fashion. 

It  is  said  that  50,000  ?cres  are  seeded  to  barley  in  Orange  county, 
and  a  million  sacks  will  be  harvested  the  coming  season.  No  less 
than  10,000  acres  are  planted  to  bailey  on  the  La  Habra  ranch. 

We  read  in  an  exchange  that  at  the  San  Jose  flower  show  the 
real  estate  men  sent  "8  beautiful  lyre  ten  feet  high,  elegantly  made 
and  decorated,"  etc.  Real  estate  liars,  though  elegant  and  highly 
decorated,  do  not  usually  run  over  six  feet  high. 

An  old  man  at  Yucaipi,  near  Redlands,  sat  down  to  rest  and, 
leaning  his  head  against  a  big  rock,  fell  asleep.  While  in  this  con- 
dition a  swarm  of  bees  made  their  home  upon  the  tails  of  his  coat 
and  the  old  fellow  had  to  abandon  the  garment  lor  fear  of  irritating 
his  buzzing  tenants. 

Florin,  Sacramento  county,  comes  to  the  front  as  usual  as  the 
boss  strawberry  patch  in  the  country.  The  fruit  growers'  association 
of  that  pbce  on  Saturday  shipped  from  there  an  entire  carload  of 
berries  for  E  istern  points— sfme  ten  ton?.  This  was  the  first  full 
carload  of  strawberries  sent  out  this  season  from  one  locality. 

A  Pomona  paper  has  discovered  a  cure  for  rattl''-snake  bite  in  a 
p'ant  growing  near  that  place.  The  Rural  Press  recently  pub- 
lished in  this  column  another  remedy  by  a  southern  California  doctor. 
Then  there's  the  K^eley  cure  for  that  which  biteth  like  a  serpent  and 
s'ingeth  lil<e  the  ingratitude  of  a  graceless  son.  S!owly  and  surely 
old  John  Barleycorn  is  being  corked  up  in  his  demijohn. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  issued  the  following  reduced 
figures  on  e<st-bound  freights  from  all  California  terminals  except  San 
Diego:  Wool,  in  grease,  to  Boston  in  any  quantity,  80  cents  per  100 
Dounds,  Tne  present  tar  ff  is  89 >i  cents.  Wool,  scoured,  to  New 
York  B)Stonand  Hartford,  $[  p-r  too  pounds.  The  present  tarifT 
is:  New  York  $1  10,  Hartlord  $1.23.  Boston  fi.24^.  The  new 
wool  rates  are  in  effect. 

The  late  legislatur<^  passed  the  following  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, in  relation  to  young  and  non-bearing  (ruit  trees  and  vines, 
to  be  voted  on  at  the  election  of  1894:  "  Section  i2)i .  Article  XIII  — 
Fruit  and  nut-bearing  trees  und^r  the  age  of  three  years  from  the 
time  of  planting  in  vineyard  form  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation,  and 
nothing  in  this  art  cle  shall  be  construed  as  subjecting  such  trees  and 
grapevines  to  taxation." 

The  fabulous  achievement  of  the  Visalia  rooster  which  laid  an  egg 
has  been  heard  of  with  undeserved  scorn  and  ridicule  by  unkind 
newspaper  brethren  of  the  editor  who  owns  the  prodigy.  The  Tulare 
Register,  however,  is  a  notable  exception.  It  lets  drop  the  following 
Words  of  comfort:  "  Nevt r  mind,  brother  Maddox,  we'll  believe  it. 
We  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  several  roisters  which, 
while  they  did  not  lay  eggs,  would  have  done  so  if  they  could." 

Now  that  railways  have  fixed  the  round-trip  rate  to  the  World's 
Fair  at  $100,  it  is  in  ord-r  to  figure  up  expenses.  Add  the  sleeper, 
$11;  meals,  going  and  coming  $21.50;  board  one  month  in  Chicago, 
$60;  fare  to  the  exposition  ground?.  $10;  street-car  fare  and  necessary 
sundries,  $45;  going  to  theatre  and  other  places  of  amusement,  $32.50; 
and  the  result  is  $300  for  the  trip,  which  can  be  reduced  a  lutle  by 
economy,  but  not  much,  and  is  more  liable  to  b:  too  low  than  too 
high  a  figure. 

The  Tulare  Register  gives  a  new  method  of  removing  cutworms, 
which  is  given  fcr  what  It  is  worth:  "A  gent'etim  of  this  city  who 
owns  a  vineyard  sugg^s'ed  yesterday  to  a  Register  reporter  that  a 
'boss'  way  to  settle  the  cutworm  problem  would  bt  to  turn  a  couple  of 
hundred  half-starved  chickens  into  each  orcha-d  and  vineyard  where 
the  worm  exists.  The  cutworms  got  a«ay  with  most  of  his  vineyard, 
but  the  vines  near  the  poultry  yard  among  which  the  fowls  were  ac- 
customed to  run,  are  untouched.  He  says  that  chickens  consider  the 
cutworm  a  great  delicacy." 

New  stkained  honey  of  surerior  quality  is  beginning  to  come 
into  the  San  Diego  market.  The  honey  industry  has  long  taken  a 
second  place  to  that  of  fruit  and  as  a  result  the  p  ice  of  honev  is 
h'gher.  For  a  year  or  so  producers  have  received  25  per  cent  more 
than  previously.  They  are  now  paid  5  and  6  cents.  The  new  honey 
just  offered  brings  as  high  as  6  5^  and  75i  cents.  When  the  market 
settles  producers  of  the  first  grade  ol  white  honey  expect  about  5 5< 
cents.  Indications  are  for  a  light  crop  this  season,  which  will  also 
tend  to  keep  prices  firm. 

The  Marysville  Appeal  has  for  some  time  been  advertising  a 
free  picnic  at  SSielion's  grove,  in  that  city,  lor  May  25th.  The  Appeal 
made  all  arrangements,  sent  out  all  irvltatinns.  and,  in  short,  was 
sponsor  for  the  whole  fflfair.  Among  other  thoughtful  things,  the 
Appeal  sent  out  to  all  northern  California  editors  a  free  railroad 
ticUei  and  an  accident  policy.  In  consequence,  grateful  editors  have 
given  the  event  a  vast  amount  of  encouragement  and  prominence. 
The  alter  dance  was  no  doubt  very  large.  Nothing  short  of  a  pyed 
form,  or  other  horrible  calamity,  could  keep  newspaper  men  away 
when  things  had  been  so  nicely  arrauged  for  them. 

A  DEER  stepped  out  of  the  woods  back  of  B  jcksport  Tuesday  and 
stood  for  some  lime  studying  the  picture  presented  to  his  view,  says 
the  Humboldt  Standard.  Be'ore  him  was  the  bay,  speckled  with 
vessels,  while  along  iis  margin  were  a  dozen  pile  drivers  at  work. 
From  the  north  came  sounds  from  a  busy  city,  and  from  the  souih 
the  screech  of  a  locomotive  was  heard.  H";  was  evidently  enchanted 
by  the  picture  and,  like  a  charmed  bird,  he  was  led  on.  He  walked 
down  to  the  water's  edge  and  plurged  into  the  bay  to  swim  to  the 
opposite  shore.  Two  workmen  near  by  got  into  a  boat,  overlook 
the  deer  in  midstream  and  made  him  a  captive.  Thus  be  was  initi- 
ated into  the  ways  of  civilization. 

The  prune  yields  of  California  and  France  for  several  years  are 
said  to  b:  as  follows: 


CALIFORNIA. 

Year.  Pounds. 

1887   5,825,000 

1888   8,500.000 

i8?9  17  coo  coo 

i8go  14  000.000 

1891  27  500,000 

1892  21,400,000 


FRANCE. 

Year.  Pounds. 

1879  20,027,  'oo 

1888  30,552  500 

1889  3.1-368  500 

1890  59  147,000 

1 89 1  60, 000  000 

2  20.000,000 


Common  estimates  are  that  the  C'li'ornia  yield  for  1893  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  40,000,000  pounds,  but  they  are  no  doubt  much 
too  h  gn.   

The  California  Irrigator  is  the  name  of  a  new  publica- 
tion, whose  title  explains  its  mission.  The  first  issue  con- 
tains a  variety  of  valuable  information,  presented  in  an 
attractive  and  intelligent  manner,  and  pertinent  to  this 
highly  important  industry.  There  are  a  number  of  excel- 
lent illustrations.  The  pages  ot  the  Irripalor,  of  which 
there  are  fourteen,  are  the  same  size  as  the  Rural  Press, 
ard  give  evidence  of  much  mechanical  care  and  taste.  The 
publisher  is  Byron  Jackson,  San  Francisco.  The  new  pub- 
lication teems  destined  to  fill  an  important  place  among 
class  papers  in  California. 
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The  Storage  of  Water  for  Irrigation. 

The  N.  Y.  Independent  is  doing  an  excellent  work  in 
educating  the  Eastern  nnind  on  the  subject  of  irrigation  for 
the  arid  lands.  It  has  recently  published  articles  from 
many  special  students  of  irrigation,  one  of  which  we  repro- 
duced in  last  week's  Rural  Press.  We  now  make  other 
selections  from  the  same  source;  first,  from  A.  P.  Davis' 
article  on  "  Storage  of  Water  for  Irrigation,"  as  follows: 

The  problem  of  water  storage  for  irrigation  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent one  from  that  for  the  domestic  supply  of  a  city.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  important  that  water  for  domestic  use 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  free  from  mud  and  organic  impur- 
ities, while  for  irrigation  such  impurities  are  not  only  no 
objection  to  the  water,  but  often  materially  add  to  its  value 
by  enriching  the  soil  to  which  it  is  applied.  In  the  second 
place.  It  is  far  more  easily  defeated  by  the  expense  of  con- 
struction. A  city  of  a  hundred  thousand  people  may  con- 
sume no  more  water  for  domestic  use  than  would  be  re- 
quired to  irrigate  a  square  mile  of  land  in  the  arid  region ;  but 
such  a  city  may  very  easily  and  conveniently  pay  for  its 
supply  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  many  times 
as  great  as  could  be  afforded  for  the  same  water  for  irriga- 
tion. 

The  range  of  capacity  in  proportion  to  cost,  and  the  dis- 
tance the  stored  waters  can  be  carried,  is,  therefore,  far 
less  in  the  case  of  reservoirs  for  irrigation  than  for  domestic 
supply,  and  only  such  sites  as  have  large  capacity  and  ex- 
ceptionally favorable  dam  sites  can  be  used. 

In  the  selection  of  reservoir  sites  reeard  must  be  had  to 
several  considerations.  The  area  and  character  of  land  to 
be  irrigated,  and  its  distance  from  the  proposed  reservoir. 
The  area  of  the  watershed,  the  drainage  from  which  is  to 
fill  it,  and  both  the  maximum  and  minimum  annual  rainfall 
of  the  watershed.  If  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  land  to 
be  watered  and  the  capacity  of  the  reservoir  are  great,  as 
compared  with  the  available  water  to  be  stored,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  build  a  reservoir  of  sufificient  capacitv  to  con- 
tain much  more  tnan  the  minimum  annual  run  off,  so  tjjat 
the  discharge  of  wet  years  may  be  saved  for  use  in  time  of 
drought. 

The  mean  discharge  of  streams  varies  considerably  with 
the  topography  of  the  basin,  and  with  the  character  of  the 
soil  and  climate.  A  basin  composed  largely  of  very  steep, 
rocky,  barren  mountain  sides,  will  discharge  a  larger  per- 
centage of  its  rainfall  than  one  that  is  comparatively  fiat 
and  covered  with  soil  and  verdure,  and  its  floods  will  be  far 
higher  and  more  sudden.  In  an  arid  region  it  is  never  sale 
to  count  on  storing  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  rainfall, 
and  in  many  cases  the  available  supply  will  fall  below  40 
per  cent. 

RESERVOIR  SITES 

May  be  divided  into  two  great  classes:  Natural  lakes  or 
depressions,  and  reservoir  sites  on  drainage  lines. 

Lakes  often  afford  large  storage  capacity  with  small  ex- 
pense for  outlet  cut  or  tunnel,  and  perhaps  a  .small  dam  or 
dams.  Such  dams  as  may  be  necessary  to  afford  the  re- 
quired capacity  can  more  often  be  constructed  of  earth 
than  in  the  case  of  reservoirs  on  streams,  as  the  foundation 
is  far  more  likely  to  be  of  fine  sand  or  loam  rather  than 
rock  or  shale.  Such  sites  have  two  important  advantages — 
the  dams  are  not  endangered  by  the  enormous  floods  that 
are  bound  to  occur  on  streams,  and  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  disposing  of  the  rock  and  silt  from  the  storm 
waters  stored,  before  they  reach  the  reservoirs. 

The  chief  expense  attending  this  method  of  storage  is 
usuiUy  the  diversion  and  transportation  of  water  from  some 
neighboring  stream,  and  this  expense  is  very  greatly  in- 
creased from  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  water  to  be  con- 
ducted is  never  constant,  but  comes  chiefly  in  floods  discharg- 
ing several  hundred  times  the  average  flow  of  the  stream,  and 
in  order  to  approximate  its  conservation  a  canal  must  be  built 
large  enough  to  carry  the  heavy  floods,  unless  storage  can 
be  provided  on  the  stream  itself.  Where  a  large  natural 
basin  occurs  in  reach  of  an  important  stream  affording  a 
small  subsidiary  reservoir  site  at  a  higher  elevation,  the 
conditions  for  water  storage  are  ideal. 

The  selection  of  a  suitable  reservoir  site  on  a  stream  is 
no  simple  task.  The  fall  of  the  stream,  and  the  slope  of 
the  adjoining  land  toward  the  stream,  is  often  very  deceiv- 
ing to  the  unpracticed  eye,  and  the  area  of  the  reservoir 
consequently  much  smaller  than  it  looks. 

The  average  depth  of  such  a  reservoir  is  seldom  over 
two  fifths  the  height  of  the  dam,  and  often  less  than  one- 
third,  making  the  capacity  far  less  than  may  appear. 

A  careful  set  of  borings  is  usually  necessary  to  determine 
the  depth  of  excavation  to  a  suitable  foundation  for  a  dam 
and  the  character  of  such  foundation.  An  ample  spillway 
must  also  be  provided;  this,  as  has  been  well  said,  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  work,  as  more  dams  have  failed 
from  defective  spillways  than  from  bad  construction. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  DAMS. 

Dams  may  be  built  of  earth,  loose  rock  or  masonry,  or  of 
a  combination  of  these  materials.  Earthen  dams,  where 
practicable  at  all  and  not  too  high,  are  usually  far  cheaper 
than  those  built  of  rock;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
nearly  always  the  determining  feature  of  water  storage. 

An  earthen  dam  must  have  a  broad  foundation  of  some 
kind  of  earth,  preferably  a  clayey  or  sandy  loam,  but  never 
of  rock  or  shale.  Suitable  material  for  construction  must 
also  be  at  hand.  This  should  consist  of  any  kind  of  fine, 
homogeneous  earth,  nearly  free  from  coarse  gravel,  rock 
and  shale.  The  dam  must,  of  course,  be  water-tight,  not 
only  to  prevent  the  escape  of  water,  but  to  prevent  its  own 
destruction.  This  is  sometimes  accomplished  by  means  of 
a  masonry  core,  consisting  of  a  thin  masonry  dam  built  up 
the  center  of  the  embankment;  sometimes  by  a  core  of 
puddle  work,  of  selected  material  solidly  rammed  to  pre- 
vent eakage,  and  sometimes  the  face  of  the  dam  is  com- 
posed of  such  puddle  work.  The  most  approved  modern 
method,  however,  is  to  make  the  entire  embankment  as 


nearly  impervious  as  possible  by  carefully  excluding  rocks 
and  other  coarse  materials,  and  having  the  embankment 
well  rolled  and  tramped  throughout  its  construction.  A 
submerged  puddle  core  should,  however,  be  built  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  dam  to  prevent  seepage  under  it,  and 
should  extend  for  several  feet  above  the  base  of  the  em- 
bankment. The  slopes  given  should  be  considerably 
flatter  than  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  material  used  in  con- 
struction, especially  on  the  interior  face,  which  will  be  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  water.  This  should  also  be 
faced  with  rock  rammed  into  place  in  order  to  neutralize 
the  erosive  action  of  waves. 

Loose  rock  dams  are  constructed  of  rock  laid  with  some 
care,  without  mortar,  and  should  be  built  as  solidly  as 
possible,  to  reduce  settlement  to  a  minimum.  To  render  it 
impervious  to  water,  an  apron  is  built  on  the  upper  slope. 
This  apron  may  be  of  tarred  planking,  or  an  earth  embank 
ment,  or  it  may  consist  of  a  sort  of  rubble  masonry  laid  in 
rich  asphalt,  which  has  sufficient  elasticity  to  conform  to 
the  settlement  of  the  structure  if  well  built.  The  apron 
must  be  carried  down  to  impervious  bedrock  to  prevent 
percolation  under  the  dam.  The  cross-section  must,  of 
course,  be  sufificient  to  enable  the  dam  to  resist  the  water 
pressure  by  gravity  alone.  Except  where  rock  is  scarce, 
or  transportation  very  cheap,  or  suitable  earth  distant,  a 
masonry  dam  is  more  expensive  than  the  ones  above  de- 
scribed. There  are  some  situations,  however,  where  it  is 
the  only  practicable  form,  and  others  where  it  is  cheapest, 
and  it  is  always  more  ornamental.  It  is  usually  built  in 
the  form  of  an  arch,  with  the  convex  side  up  stream.  It  is 
desirable  to  use  as  large  rock  as  possible,  as  this  econo- 
mizes cement  and  makes  the  structure  stronger.  The 
mortar  must  be  carefully  mixed  and  well  rammed  into  all 
joints  and  crevices.  The  mortar  used  on  the  up-stream 
face  must  be  very  rich,  so  as  to  prevent  leakage. 

Every  dam  must  have  a  spillway.  A  masonry  dam  may 
itself  be  a  wasteweir,  provision  being  made  to  prevent  the 
washing  out  of  the  foundation  by  the  shock  of  the  water. 
It  is  better,  however,  to  have  a  spillway  at  some  distance 
from  the  dam,  over  a  saddle  in  the  hills,  or,  if  necessary, 
through  an  ample  tunnel.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
earthen  or  loose-rock  dams,  as  it  is  difficult  to  build  a  safe 
wasteweir  over  them. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  provide  outlet  sluices  from  a 
storage  reservoir,  and  these  may  be  either  through  a  dam, 
or,  preferably,  through  the  hills  m  some  other  part  of  the 
reservoir.  These  sluices,  the  gates  for  controlling  their 
discharge,  and  the  machinery  for  working  the  same,  must 
always  be  accessible  for  examination  and  repair. 

PREVENTING  SILT  DEPOSIT. 

In  most  parts  of  the  arid  region  the  storm  waters,  which 
are  the  main  source  of  storage  water,  carry  large  quantities 
of  rocks,  sand  and  silt,  and  introduce,  perhaps,  the  most 
serious  problem  with  which  the  irrigation  engineer  must 
contend,  viz.,  how  to  prevent  the  filling  of  the  reservoir  with 
detritus.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  deal  with 
this  difficulty  by  constructing  dams  with  several  sluiceways 
through  the  bottom,  through  which  the  water  is  allowed  10 
rush  at  times  to  wash  out  the  silt.  This  meihod  is  by  no 
means  satisfactory,  as  the  sluices  weaken  the  dam,  the 
floods  allowed  'o  pour  through  waste  large  quantities  of 
water,  and  only  that  silt  near  the  sluiceways  is  removed. 

A  very  effective  method,  where  possible,  is  to  locate  the 
reservoir  at  some  point  not  on  the  stream  from  which  it  is 
to  be  filled,  and  to  lead  the  water  by  a  canal  from  the 
stream  to  the  reservoir.  At  some  convenient  point  on  the 
canal  a  flume  is  inserted  over  a  cross-drainage  line,  so  that 
the  flume  will  be  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  ground,  and  a 
sand-box  or  section  of  the  flume  constructed  wider  and 
deeper  than  the  rest,  with  its  bottom  several  feet  lower  than 
the  grade  of  the  canal,  so  that  it  will  be  constantly  filled 
with  water  flowing  at  a  very  low  velocity,  and  in  this  the 
water  will  deposit  its  load  of  sand.  Large  g  tes  are  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  which  can  be  quickly  opened  to 
allow  the  sand  to  drop  out,  and  waste  little  or  no  water. 
The  floods  in  the  cross-drainage  line  are  supposed  to  carry 
the  sand  away,  or  it  can  be  removed  with  scrapers.  The 
larger  the  sand-box  the  more  completely  will  the  silt  be 
deposited,  and  the  less  frequently  will  it  require  opening. 

Where  the  reservoir  is  situated  on  the  stream  that  is  to 
fill  it,  the  following  method  may  sometimes  be  employed 
for  removing  the  debris:  A  small  reservoir  may  be  con 
structed  up  stream,  as  much  higher  than  the  main  reservoir 
as  practicable,  and  the  water  piped  down  under  pressure, 
and  at  favorable  periods  the  sand  and  gravel  may  be  washed 
out  by  hydraulic  force,  as  in  placer  mining,  and  allowed  to 
run  through  sluices  provided  through  the  bottom  of  the 
dam. 

If  the  flow  of  the  stream  is  suitable,  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary to  construct  an  upper  reservoir,  but  only  to  divert  the 
stream  into  pipes  high  enough  up  to  secure  sufficient  hy- 
draulic force. 

This  method  is  effectual  but  expensive,  and  not  always 
practicable,  as  the  fall  of  the  stream  may  be  too  low  to  give 
sufficient  hydraulic  force  without  going  so  far  away  as  to 
render  the  cost  prohibitory. 

The  disposal  of  silt  deposited  in  reservoirs  still  remains 
one  of  the  serious  problems  of  irrigation  engineering;  but, 
as  water  and  irrigated  land  become  more  valuable,  as  they 
inevitably  must,  and  storage  systems  multiply  as  they  are 
now  doing,  the  combined  experience  and  ingenuity  of  our 
engineers  will  undoubtedly  suggest  plans  and  improve- 
ments that  will  constitute  its  practical  solution. 


Methods  of  Applying  Water. 

T.  S.  Van  Dyke  writes  of  southern  California  as  follows: 
Almost  all  kinds  of  ground  are  now  irrigated  here. 
Leveling  is  not  necessary  or  anything  approaching  it.  The 
ground  should,  however,  be  graded  to  an  even  slope  on 
every  face  on  which  water  is  to  run.  This  does  not  much 
increase  the  cost  and  quickly  repays  it  in  convenience 
alone. 

The  methods  may  seem  to  vary  much,  they  may  all  be 
reduced  to  three:  flooding,  small  furrows  and  basins.  The 


choice  will  depend  upon  the  texture  of  the  soil,  the  amount 
of  water  available  and  the  size  and  continuance  of  the  head 
or  stream  in  which  it  may  be  had.  The  best  of  all  is  tfie 
small-furrow  system,  for  in  its  effect  it  is  exactly  like  a 
long,  slow,  soaking  rain. 

For  a  ten-acre  tract  from  150  to  200  streams,  each  run- 
ning about  a  gallon  and  a  half  or  a  gallon  a  minute,  are 
turned  into  small  furrows  running  across  the  tract  at  inter- 
vals of  three  or  four  feet.  These  average  some  three  or 
four  inches  deep  and  are  rapidly  made  with  a  small  corn 
plow.  These  streams  are  fed  from  a  small  flume  laid 
along  the  upper  side  of  the  tract  with  small  gates  regulating 
opposite  the  ends  of  the  furrows.  At  first  one  would  sup- 
pose these  little  streams  would  never  get  anywhere;  but  if 
you  will  have  patience  you  will  find  them  across  the  tract 
in  from  20  to  30  hours  or  so.  They  are  then  allowed  to 
run  a  day  or  two  longer,  when  the  whole  tract  is  in  about 
the  same  condition  that  it  would  be  after  a  soaking  rain  of 
three  inches,  of  which  about  90  per  cent  goes  into  the 
ground. 

If  the  slope  of  the  ground  is  too  great  to  allow  running 
these  streams  straight  down  they  are  run  diagonally  or 
laterally  or  on  curving  lines.  Hillsides,  knolls  and  other 
slopes  that  but  a  few  years  ago  were  thought  impossible  to 
irrigate  to  advantage  are  now  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
whole  country,  the  trees  or  vines  being  planted  on  con- 
tours where  the  water  will  run  the  best.  Terracing  is  rare, 
except  on  very  steep  hillside.  The  cutting  of  the  soil  from 
winter  rains  is  prevented  on  slopes  by  letting  the  grass  and 
weeds  grow  to  bind  the  soil,  which  a  small  growth  quickly 
does,  cultivation  being  of  little  importance  in  winter  where 
one  has  plenty  of  water  in  summer. 

Sometimes  the  soil  is  so  sandy  or  loose  that  these  little 
streams  drop  through  too  rapidly  or  fail  to  soak  sidewise  to 
meet  the  water  from  the  next  stream;  and  often  this  cannot 
be  prevented  by  enlarging  the  streams  to  any  ordinary  ex- 
tent. In  such  cases  flooding  is  about  the  only  way.  The 
ground  is  turned  into  a  series  of  basins  by  ridges  thrown 
up  by  the  plow,  or  by  a  sled  with  solid  converging  runners, 
called  a  "  ridger,"  which  is  draged  backward.  The  size  of 
these  basins  will  depend  upon  the  slope  of  the  ground.  A 
stream  of  about  two  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  900  gallons  a 
minxte,  will  fill  all  these  on  ten  acres  in  a  few  hours  to  an 
average  depth  of  three  inches,  the  water  flowing  from  one 
basin  to  another  as  fast  as  the  first  fills.  This  gives  almost 
as  good  a  wetting  as  the  small-furrow  method,  but  not  as 
uniform  or  effective,  while  some  packing  and  puddling  of 
the  ground  result,  which  do  not  in  the  other  case. 

Where  water  is  scarce,  or  can  be  had  only  in  a  small, 
continuous  stream,  instead  of  in  large,  accumulated  heads, 
small  basins  around  the  trees  are  used  These  very  in  size 
with  the  tree,  the  water  supply  and  the  soil,  and  are  filled 
with  hose  or  a  small  furrow  carrying  water.  In  this  case 
the  tree  is  practically  grown  in  a  flower  pot  of  dry  earth, 
and  on  the  outer  edge  is  a  debatable  territory,  into  which 
new  roots  are  constantly  coaxed  onlv  to  find  it  drying  out 
about  the  time  they  get  there.  Remarkable  results  are 
obtained  in  many  places  by  this  defective  method;  but  they 
only  prove  what  would  happen  if  the  better  methods  were 
used.  Where  the  rainfall  is  pretty  good  and  trees  need 
only  drink  and  water  to  perspire,  this  will  do  quite  well. 
One  or  two  applications  would  in  many  years  more  than 
double  the  profits  of  many  an  Eastern  orchard. 

All  methods  of  subirrigation  have  been  tried  here,  and 
except  on  a  small  scale,  and  for  some  things,  like  straw- 
berries, are  practical  failures.  Roots  clog  the  acqueduct, 
and  uniform  wetting  is  almost  impossible  even  where  they 
do  not. 

The  amount  of  water  used  in  a  year  varies  with  the 
climate,  texture  of  soil,  nature  of  crop,  nature  of  the  season 
and  skill  of  the  irrigator;  so  with  the  number  of  times  it  is 
used.  Some  of  the  best  work  is  done  with  only  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  depth,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  about  40  inches 
of  rain  as  it  ordinarily  falls.  Some  things  need  much  less, 
some  considerably  more  on  some  soils,  and  in  some  hot 
and  dry  seasons.  Fine  work  is  done  in  places  on  decidu- 
ous trees  with  only  nine  inches,  in  others  it  takes  three  feet 
for  old  orange  trees  in  full  bearing.  Three  times  a  year  for 
deciduous  fruits  and  five  for  oranges  and  lemons  generally 
suffice,  though  many  places  use  fewer  applications  of  the 
water. 

In  all  cases  constant  and  thorough  cultivation  to  the 
depth  of  four  or  five  inches  should  follow  each  irrigation  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  in  condition  to  work  well.  The 
mulch  thus  formed  of  top  ,  soil  retains  the  moisture  in 
almost  all  ground  until  the  roots  exhaust  it.  It  also  aerates 
the  ground,  which  is  of  great  importance.  Eastern  people 
have  much  yet  to  learn  from  the  Californians  on  this  point. 
Where  the  cultivator  rests  the  least  in  summer  there  is  the 
best  fruit,  the  largest  yield,  and* the  least  water  necessary. 
In  places  like  Riverside  and  Highlands  are  miles  of 
orchards  without  a  weed  or  spear  of  grass  in  summer,  and 
the  top  soil  fine  as  meal.  The  difference  can  be  understood 
only  by  those  who  saw  the  fruit  15  years  ago  and  see  it  to- 
day, and  who  saw  the  quantity  of  water  then  wasted  and 
thought  necessary,  and  the  comparatively  small  amount 
now  used  to  produce  the  splendid  results  once  deemed  im- 
possible. 


(She  3E(iEi!)iD. 


Experiments  with  Potatoes. 

Among  the  experiments  frequently  made  and  reported 
for  determining  the  effect  on  the  potato  crop  of  the  various 
modes  of  treatment,  we  find  an  interesting  series,  carefully 
and  accurately  performed,  given  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb  in 
a  late  number  of  Garden  and  Forest.  The  result  of  these 
experiments  was  that  large  tubers  weighing  from  12  to  14 
ounces  gave  a  much  larger  crop  when  planted  than  small 
ones  weighing  only  one  or  two  ounces,  these  tubers  being 
planted  whole.  Prof.  Blumb  quotes  the  results  of  other 
experiments  bearing  on  this  subject  performed  by  Prof.  J. 
C.  Arthur,  n  which  he  found  that  the  larger  the  tuber 
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planted  the  greater  the  yield,  without  any  regard  to  the 
number  of  eyes.  A  definite  relation  is  also  found  to  exist 
between  the  weight  of  the  tuber  and  the  number  of  its 
shoots.  The  heavier  the  piece  the  more  shoots  it  will  send 
out.  The  number  of  stalks  in  the  hill  was  found  to  cor- 
respond with  the  increased  size  of  the  seed  tuber.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  cutting  to  one,  two  or  three  eye  pieces, 
it  should  be  cut  to  one,  two  or  three  ounce  pieces. 

Prof.  Plumb  gives  in  a  table  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ments with  potatoes  planted  whole.  Small  ones,  or  those 
weighing  only  one  or  two  ounces,  gave  a  yield  of  17  ounces; 
those  weighing  from  four  to  six  ounces  produced  21  ounces, 
while  tubers  weighing  from  12  to  14  ounces  gave  over  29 
ounces  in  the  crop.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  large  tubers 
gave  nearly  double  the  product  of  the  quite  small  ones, 
while  intermediate  grades  correspond  with  the  increase  in 
size.  The  Country  Gentleman  notes  a  material  omission 
in  these  expeiiments  in  the  absence  of  any  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  soil.  Experiments  which  it  has  made  for 
many  years  show  the  great  difference  in  product  in  a  moist 
or  dry  soil,  or  in  one  thoroughly  pulverized,  or  in  a  dry  or 
moist  season,  in  affecting  the  condition  of  the  planted  tubers. 
In  a  very  dry  soil  small  planted  tubers  lose  their  power 
more  or  less  in  producing  shoots,  while  in  a  finely- 
pulverized,  moist  soil,  the  growth  is  strong  and  the  product 
greater.  When  the  potatoes  are  planted  whole  their  im- 
pervious coating  prevents  this  drying  and  there  is  a  smaller 
loss  in  a  dry  soil.  For  this  reason  it  is  often  better  to 
plant  the  potatoes  whole  when  the  planting  is  done  late  in 
spring  or  early  in  summer.  In  a  moist  and  well-prepared 
soil  there  is  much  less  difference  between  the  effect  of  large 
and  small  pieces,  and  here  it  is  that  Prof  Plumb's  valuable 
experiments  appear  to  be  deficient  in  their  report.  He 
does  not  state  whether  the  soil  was  moist  or  dry,  finely 
pulverized  or  lumpy,  nor  what  efiTect  a  dry  or  moist  season 
may  have  had. 

Some  years  ago  the  Country  Gentleman  performed  a 
series  of  experiments  to  determine  tne  effect  of  using  large 
or  small  tubers  for  seed.  The  large  ones  weighed  half  a 
pound,  the  small  ones  about  half  an  ounce.  Each  were 
cut  alike  in  two  or  three  pieces,  containiug  the  same  num- 
ber of  eyes.  A  fine,  rich,  rather  strong  soil  was  selected, 
made  sufficiently  fine  to  retain  its  moisture.  They  were 
planted  early  in  the  season  and  a  uniform  and  proper 
moisture  continued  through  the  summer.  When  the  re- 
sulting crop  was  dug  each  kind  was  kept  carefully  separate. 
The  potatoes  from  the  small  seed  were  quite  as  large  as 
those  from  the  large  ones,  and  spectators  pronounced  the 
crops  of  equal  size.  But  on  measuring  them  it  was  found 
that  the  larger  tubers  gave  one-tenth  more  in  product. 
Had  the  soil  been  dry,  or  lumpy,  or  cloddy,  or  had  a  severe 
drouth  prevailed,  or  bad  they  been  planted  late,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  small  seed  would  not  have  given  one-half  that 
of  the  others. 

It  is  this  omission  in  many  experiments  which  have  been 
made  that  has  resulted  in  the  failure  to  give  an  accurate 
account  of  what  should  be  their  results. 


Look  Out  for  Poison  Oak. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Harkness  of  San  Francisco  says:  "  The  in- 
stant one  becomes  aware  that  the  poison  oak  has  taken 
effect,  place  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  sulphur  upon  a 
brick  or  piece  of  wood,  and,  setting  it  on  fire,  hold  the 
hands  in  the  vapor  for  the  space  of  three  or  four  minutes. 
The  (ace  and  neck  should  be  exposed  for  about  the  same 
length  of  time,  removing  the  head  from  time  to  time  for  the 
pu'pose  of  breathing.  Should  other  parts  of  the  body  be 
affected,  the  remedy  may  easily  be  applied  by  seating  the 
patient  in  a  chair  placed  over  the  burning  sulphur  and 
enveloping  the  patient  in  a  blanket,  of  course  leaving  the 
head  uncovered.  This  course  of  treatment  will  in  most 
cases  give  great  relief  at  any  stage  of  the  disease,  and  if  ap- 
plied early  will  greatly  lessen  its  intensity  if  not  altogether 
airesting  i's  progress. 

"  I  would  further  suggest  to  those  who  are  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  inflaence  of  the  poison,  that  they  provide 
themselves  with  sulphur  and  thoroughly  fumigate  hands 
and  face  in  the  manner  before  described  before  starting  for 
home.  This  treatment,  if  carefully  applied,  will  often  ob- 
literate all  traces  of  the  poison  and  save  the  person  from 
days  of  suiTering  which  usually  follow." 


^E^ORTICULTURE. 


A  Specialist  in  Small  Fruit-Orowing. 

To  THE  Editor:— While  in  Placerville  recently  I  visited 
a  noted  berry-grower,  Mr.  J-ohn  Waters,  of  Placerville,  Cal. 
Mr.  Waters  has  in  cultivation  the  leading  varieties  of  straw- 
berries, and  so  far  this  season  they  have  made  a  very 
luxuriant  growth.  The  Oregon  Everbearing  strawberry 
seemed  to  be  the  best  as  regarded  prolificness. 

Strawberries  commenced  ripening  on  his  place  about 
April  15th;  when  I  was  there  I  found  Mitchel's  Early,  Ore- 
gon Everbearing.  Jessie  and  Gandy  ripe.  This  latter  berry, 
the  Gandy,  in  the  Eastern  States  is  considered  a  very  late 
berry;  here  in  California  it  is  among  the  earliest.  The 
Mitchel's  Early  I  think  is  the  finest  flavored  of  the  four 
varieties  mentioned,  being  very  sweet  and  possessing  a 
wild-wood  flavor  similar  to  wild  strawberries. 

The  Monach  of  tne  West,  Largest  of  All,  Lady  Rusk, 
Honey,  Capt.  Jack,  Australian  Everbearing,  Mill  City  and 
the  White  Pmeapple  gave  evidence  of  a  large  crop. 

The  Whi  e  Pineapple  is  a  marvel  among  strawberries. 
It  is  a  very  heavy,  stocky  plant  and  has  the  largest  blos- 
soms of  any  strawberry  plant  that  1  have  ever  seen,  and 
Mr.  Waters  assures  me  that  the  berry  in  size  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  blossom  and  that  the  fruit  is  highly  scented  and 
perfumed  with  a  delicious  strawberry  aroma  and  possesses 
an  exquisite  flavor.  The  berry  is  a  glowing  white  in  color 
and,  as  Mr.  Waters  states,  very  prolific.  I  shall  watch 
with  interest  the  conduct  of  this  strawberry  this  summer 
and  shall  report  results  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Waters  favors  spring  planting  of  strawberries,  and 
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from  my  observations  and  experiences  I  favor  spring  plant- 
ing also. 

Mr.  W.  has  a  general  collection  of  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, blackberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  etc.,  and  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  he  realizes  more  money  from  the  sale  of 
these  small  fruits  than  many  fruit-growers  having  10  or  12 
acres  in  large  fruits. 

His  currants  were  remarkably  full  of  bloom  and  young 
fruitj  also  the  varieties  of  American  and  English  goose- 
berries. These  latter  seem  to  be  extremely  early  and  when 
I  was  there  were  already  pretty  well  grown. 

The  various  kinds  of  raspberries  gave  promise  of  an  im- 
mense crop. 

Mr.  Waters'  system  of  trellising  is  far  superior  to  any 
that  I  have  ever  observed  in  any  part  of  the  country  and  is 
worthy  of  special  mention.  Posts  are  driven,  say  at  about 
50  feet  apart,  and  four  heavy  wires  were  used,  similar  to 
the  way  a  wire  fence  is  constructed.  The  young  plants, 
either  raspberry  or  blackberry,  are  made  to  grow  as  tall  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  them;  the  trellis  being  about  five  feet 
high  the  plants,  of  course,  grow  quite  a  height  above  the 
trellis.  In  the  fall  or  spring  the  old  wood  is  removed  and 
the  young  growth  is  pressed  down  and  wrapped  around  the 
wires.  Of  course  all  the  young  growth  grows  straight  up 
and  by  bending  the  plants  down  this  way  more  fruit 
branches  are  secured.  By  having  the  rows  five  and  six 
feet  apart  they  can  be  easily  cultivated  and  picking  is 
facilitated  to  a  wonderful  degree. 

The  rows  of  raspberries  at  Mr.  Waters'  place  looked  like 
solid  walls  of  green,  so  thickly  did  the  young  growth  spring 
up  from  the  bended  canes.  The  varieties  of  blackcap 
raspberries  raised  here  yield  wonderfully  and  are  a  very 
paying  crop. 

A  great  many  choice  varieties  of  flowers,  roses,  etc.,  are 
grown  at  this  place;  also  many  varieties  of  larger  fruits.  It 
seems  almost  incredible  that  such  a  great  variety  of  trees, 
plants  and  flowers  could  be  so  successfully  grown  on  such 
a  small  piece  of  land — three-quarters  of  an  acre,  I  believe. 
The  location  and  soil,  though,  are  two  very  important 
factors;  the  land  slopes  to  the  south  and  the  soil  is  a 
heavy,  reddish  brown,  intermixed  with  clay.  This  is  the 
soil  for  strawberries,  as  greater  results  can  be  secured  from 
such  than  from  black,  loamy,  bottom-land  soil.  The  black 
soil  will  produce  the  largest  plants  and  more  runners  but 
the  clay  soil  the  most  fruit.  S.  L.  Watkins. 

Grizzly  Flats,  Cal.,  May  18,  1893. 

The  Price  of  Dried  Apricots  and  the  Color  of 
Cheese. 

To  THE  Editor  : — This  is  rather  a  miscellaneous 
mixture,  but  apricots  and  cheese  often  get  swallowed  at  the 
same  meal. 

I  have  been  asked  for  further  information  as  to  my  state- 
ment some  weeks  ago  as  to  the  price  in  England  of  dried 
apricots.  The  price  I  quoted,  is  6  j  per  pound,  was  the 
then  current  retail  price  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  England, 
and  not  the  wholesale  London  price.  English  people  have 
a  high  appreciation  of  the  apricot,  either  dried,  canned  or 
in  marmalade.  Readers  of  the  "Mill  on  the  Floss"  may 
remember  the  unfailing  allurement  that  '■  apricot  roll-up  " 
was  to  Tom  TuUiver,  who  may  well  represent  in  that  taste 
the  average  English  boy.  Peaches,  dried,  find  no  favor  in 
England.  Those  planting  for  the  English  market  will  do 
well  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

Now  for  the  cheese.  In  looking  over  the  British  whole- 
sale price  current  for  dairy  products,  I  find  Canadian 
cheese  quoted  under  two  heads — colored  and  white.  The 
price  of  the  latter  is  as  much  as  4$  per  cwt.  higher  than  the 
colored — "  Colored,  55  to  56;;  white,  56  to  60s." 

I  am  pleased  to  record  this,  as  the  old  plan  of  staining 
our  cheese  a  ripe  apricot  color  with  anatto  had  nothing 
but  a  morbid  love  for  ''  any  color  so  it's  red  "  to  recommend 
it.  If  we'd  just  leave  our  dried  apricots  led  and  our  cheese 
its  natural  golden,  it  might  ultimately  prove  full  as  well  for 
our  digestions,  our  markets  and  our  pockets.  The  natural 
rich  saffron  of  the  apricot  unsulphured  and  the  inviting 
tender  yellow  of  full  cream  cheese  unpainted  are  just  as 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  as  gratifying  to  the  inner  man  as 
cheese  an  unnatural  red  and  apricots  of  a  sickly  pallor. 

Carmel  Valley,  May  21,  1893.       Edward  Berwick. 


Rednoed  Yields  Anticipated. 

To  THE  Editor: — Some  time  since  I  read  in  your  jour- 
nal reports  on  fruit  prospects,  that  the  wine-grape  crop  in 
this  county  was  going  to  be  "  immense,"  also  that  there 
would  be  a  "very  heavy"  crop  of  prunes,  etc.;  all  this 
while  the  fruit  prospects  were  yet  in  bloom,  and  the  biggest 
prophet  in  the  land  could  not  foresee  what  the  result  was 
likely  to  be.  Since  then  frost  and  dry,  hot  weather  have 
been  at  work.  I  have  had  cause  to  travel  considerably 
through  the  county,  and  find  that  many  vines  have  died 
and  others  so  diseased  since  last  year  that,  even  if  the  fruit 
sets  properly,  the  crop  will  be  much  less  than  last  year; 
also  that  the  sudden  change  to  hot  days  this  spring  has 
already  killed  the  fruit  prospects  on  many  vines.  And  in 
this  section  the  prune  crop  will,  with  even  present  pros- 
pects, be  much  lighter  than  last  year;  also,  wherever  I  have 
been  through  the  county,  the  reports  are  very  adverse  for 
even  a  fair  crop,  in  some  localities  owing  to  frost  while  the 
buds  were  tender,  and  too  much  north  wind  and  heat. 

Sonoma,  May  14th.  A  Grower. 


To  Kill  Off  Cut  Worms. 

C.  J.  Berry  recommends  the  following  plan  to  stop  the 
ravages  of  cut  worms  :  Take  some  stiff  pasteboard — one 
side  of  it  to  be  glazed;  cut  the  sheets  up  into  either  round 
or  square  pieces  big  enough  so  that  a  slit  can  be  made 
into  the  card  half  way,  and  in  the  middle  cut  a  hole  big 
enough  to  fit  around  the  body  of  your  tree.  Slip  the  paste- 
board about  the  body  of  your  tree  and  bring  the  two  sides 
together  where  you  have  cut  the  slit,  and  lap  them  and 
fasten  with  a  paper  fastener  or  any  way  you  please.  The 
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glazed  part  of  the  cardboard  must  be  down.  The  worir 
climbing  the  tree  comes  in  contact  with  this  wall  at  right 
angles  to  his  ascent,  and,  being  unable  to  walk  on  a  ceiling 
like  a  fly,  he  thus  falls  to  the  ground,  where  he  soon 
perishes.  The  writer  has  tried  this  remedy  and  found  it 
most  effective.  I  desire  to  suggest  to  some  one  of  our 
manufact  urers  that  they  could  find  ready  sale  for  large 
quantities  of  these  protectors  if  they  would  make  them 
and  have  the  holes  in  their  center  different  sizes,  or  perhaps 
what  would  be  better,  to  make  the  holes  big  enough  to  fit 
most  trees  and  bind  the  edge  of  the  hole  with  indii-rubber 
so  that  it  could  be  made  to  fit  snugly  about  the  body  of  all 
trees  requiring  protection.  Through  the  medium  of  the 
columns  of  your  paper,  and  with  the  request  that  your 
numerous  exchanges  will  copy  this  article,  a  great  good 
will  be  done  the  tree-grower,  and  some  one  may  be  in- 
duced to  manufacture  these  tree  protectors. 


]EIoi^EST(^Y. 


The  £ucalpatQ8. 

The  eucalyptus  tree  is  a  native  of  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania, where  it  forms  large  forests.  There  are  about  140 
species  described,  but  tbey  vary  extremely,  different  kinds 
of  leaves  being  produced  on  the  same  tree,  thus  presenting 
distinct  specific  characters  and  varying  also  in  the  nature 
of  their  barks. 

In  Tasmania  and  Gippsland,  Victoria,  they  grow  to  an 
immense  height,  often  exceeding  400  feet.  Their  naked 
and  branchless  stems  of  a  dirty  white  color  look  like  natural 
columns.  These  are  often  blackened  by  the  fires  of  the 
natives  or  rung  by  the  settler's  ax,  when  they  afford  a  grand 
but  dismal  spectacle,  as  one  speeds  along  in  the  train;  in 
some  countries  square  miles  of  country  have  been  passed 
in  which  the  forests  have  been  rung  preparatory  to  settle- 
ment, and  in  some  cases  for  no  obvious  reason,  as  the  land 
is  unfit  for  occupation,  and  there  stand  those  foreign  mon- 
archs  of  the  forest  like  giant  skeletons,  sapless,  lifeless-look- 
ing, dismal  and  forlorn  in  the  midst,  oftentimes,  of  a  luxuri- 
ant undergrowth. 

The  trees  are  named  usually  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  bark,  which  they  shed  instead  of  their  leaves,  such  as 
stringy  bark  {£■  obltgua),  iron  bark  (£".  Sideroxylon),  blue 
gum  (£".  Globulus),  peppermint  tree  {E.  amygdalina). 

The  wood  of  some  is  very  hard  and  durable,  and  so 
heavy  as  to  sink  in  watrr.  Many  yield  a  kind  of  resin  or 
gum,  such  as  E.  resinifera  and  E.  amy^dalina.  A  volatiie 
oil  of  wonderful  medicinal  qualities  is  also  produced  from 
the  leaves  of  various  kinds,  but  more  Especially  as  that 
known  from  the  E.  amy^dalina,  which  is  the  most  produc- 
tive, and  yields  nme-tenitis  of  the  oil  of  commerce,  though 
not  always  placed  on  the  market  under  its  own  name. 

This  arises  from  a  certain  amount  of  notoriety  gained 
for  the  E.  Globulus  abroad,  owing  to  the  (act  that  it  is  the 
easies  of  the  species  to  acclimatize.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  there  is  scarcely  any  E.  Globulus  distilled  in 
Australia.  E.  mannijera  yields  sweet  secretions  analogous 
to  manna.  E.  Gunnii  furnishes  a  liquid  that  ferments  and 
forms  a  kind  of  beer.  They  all  produce  abundance  of  seed, 
which  vegetates  freely  and  becomes  naturalized  in  various 
countries. 

The  E.  aw>'jf<fa/»«a  or  giant  eucalyptus,  called  "waugara" 
by  the  natives,  is  also  known  as  the  peppermint  tree.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  important  of  all  the 
plants  in  the  whole  creation.  Viewed  in  its  marvelous 
height  when  standing  forth  in  its  full  development  of  the 
slopes  or  within  the  glens  of  mountain  forests,  it  represents 
probably  the  tallest  of  all  the  trees  of  the  globe.  Regarded 
as  a  hard  wood  tree  of  rapid  growth,  it  ranks  foremost,  and 
contemplated  in  respect  to  its  yield  of  volatile  oil  from  its 
copious  foliage,  it  is  unsurpassed  and  perhaps  uncqualed 
by  any  tree  in  the  world.  These  qL'atities  have  made  it  be- 
come generally  known,  and  mucn  through  the  exertions 
of  Baron  Von  Mueller  this  tree  is  now  being  introduced 
abroad  wi  h  good  results  in  countries  subject  to  neither 
severe  frosts  nor  intense  moist  heat.  It  assumes  under 
different  climatic  and  geological  conditions  various  forms. 
Thus,  in  the  ravines  of  the  cooler  ranges  it  attains  its 
greater  height,  combined  with  a  perfect  straightness  of 
stem,  while  the  bark  strips  so  completely  as  to  render  the 
huge  stem  quite  smooth  and  almost  white. 

In  the  more  open  country  it  is  much  smaller.  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  called  a  "peppermint  tree  "  in  Victoria 
and  Tasmania  and  a  "messmate  tree"  in  New  South 
Wales. 

In  Victoria  this  tree  often  exceeds  400  feet  in  height. 
Such  trees  are  found  on  the  Black  Spur,  Upper  Yarra  Yarra 
and  Upper  Goulboum.  A  fallen  tree  on  the  Dandenong 
ranges  measured  420  feet.  The  length  of  the  stem  up  to 
the  first  branch  was  295  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  stem 
where  it  was  broken,  365  feet  from  the  root,  was  three  feet. 

A  still  thicker  tree  in  the  same  locality  measured  53  feet 
in  circumference  three  feet  from  the  ground. 

A  tree  near  Mt.  Wellington,  Tasmania,  has  been  found 
which  measured  12  feet  m  diameter,  220  feet  from  the 
ground.  Another  tree  was  found  130  feet  in  circumference 
at  the  base.  Within  a  square  mile  100  trees  could  be 
counted  with  a  circumference  of  40  feet.  At  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Baw  Biw,  Victoria,  is  found  the  highest  of  the  giant 
trees  of  Australia.  This  monster  is  471  feet  high,  and 
another  on  the  Cape  Otway  ranges  is  415  feet  in  height. 
The  final  height  is  sometimes  attained  by  a  single  branch 
pushing  skyward. 

It  is  a  grand  picture  to  see  a  mass  of  enormous  tall  trees 
of  this  kind  with  stems  of  mast-like  straightness  and  clear 
whiteness  so  close  together  in  the  forest  as  to  allow  them 
space  only  toward  the  summit  to  send  their  scanty  branches 
and  sparse  foliage  to  the  tree  light. 

The  distillation  of  the  oil  was  first  initiated  by  Baron 
von  Mueller.  E.  amygdalina  yields  more  oil  than  any  of 
the  other  varieties,  and  is  therefore  almost  solely  employed 
for  the  purposes  of  distillation.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best 
for  subduing  malarious  eifiuvia  in  fever  regions,  although  it 
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does  not  grow  abroad  quite  so  well  or  quickly  as  E. 
Globulus. 

The  respective  hygienic  value  of  various  trees  may  to 
some  extent  be  judged  by  the  percentage  of  oil  in  their 
leaves,  as  stated  below: 

Per  cent  of  oil. 


E.  Amygdalina  3  3'3 

E.  Oleosa  1.250 

E.  Leucoxylon  i.o6o 

E.  Goniocalyx   o  914 

E.  Globulus  0.719 


The  lesser  quantity  of  oil  in  E.  Globulus  is  compensated 
for  by  vigor  ot  its  growth  and  early  copiousness  of  its  foli- 
age. It  readily  adapts  itself  to  other  climates,  and  hence 
abroad  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  the  oil  are  known  as 
s;lobulus.  During  the  last  20  years  the  blue  gum  has  come 
into  high  repute  as  a  sanitary  tree.  A  high  authority  states 
that  the  sewage  systems  of  large  towns  in  warm  climes 
would  be  simplified  if  each  house  had  the  evergreen  gum 
tree  in  the  back  yard.  The  disinfecting  and  deodorizing 
virtues  of  the  tree  are  unquestionable. 

Flesh  of  any  kind  is  as  well  preserved  by  eucalyptus  as 
by  creosote,  while  beef  sprinkled  with  it  will  dry  hard  with- 
out putrefaction.  It  is  fatal  to  bacteria  and  other  micro- 
organisms. It  may  be  injected  into  the  veins  and  arteries 
of  cadavers  for  purposes  of  preservation.  It  is  also  a  good 
admixture  in  dressing  gangrene — Journal  of  American 
Medical  Association. 


Grading  Up  Poultry. 

"  Many  of  our  farmers  hesitate  to  improve  their  poultry, 
fearing  the  cost  will  be  greater  than  they  can  aflford,  which 
is  a  mistake.  They  begin  to  calculate  on  the  probable  cost 
of  two  or  three  hundred  fowls  at  two  or  three  dollars  each 
and  inferior  stock.  And  yet,  even  if  it  were  to  cost  this 
amount,  we  do  not  know  but  what  it  would  be  profitable  in 
time  to  make  the  change,"  says  J.  W.  C.  in  Breeder s 
Guide.  "  The  cost  need  not  be  a  fiftieth  or  a  hundredth 
part  of  this  sum.  We  can  take  a  farm  with  one  or  two 
hundred  fowls  and  in  two  seasons  have  nothing  but 
thoroughbreds  upon  it,  and  all  with  a  direct  outlay  of  only 
a  few  dollars.  It  will,  however,  require  a  little  work  and 
care.  It  will  not  do  to  buy  a  trio  or  pair  of  fowls  of  some 
good  and  desirable  breed  and,  turning  them  loose  in  the 
flock,  expect  in  a  year  or  two  by  some  magical  means  to 
find  the  whole  flock  like  them  in  form  and  feather.  Plenty 
of  outbuildings  are  usually  found  on  any  farm  in  one  corner 
of  which  a  nice  little  coop  may  be  fitted  up,  with  a  small 
run  attached  to  it,  at  a  trifling  outlay  of  time  and  labor. 
Here  the  work  of  improving  the  farm  fowls  will  really  be- 
gin. Some  care  should  be  exercised  in  building  this  yard 
to  make  it  so  that  the  mongrels,  who  usually  fly  like 
pigeons  and  can  crawl  through  the  smallest  opening,  may 
not  get  in  with  the  stock  and  fight  with  or  otherwise  disturb 
them.  Wire  netting  for  roof  and  sides  of  such  a  run  is  the 
most  effective  way  of  keeping  them  out.  The  fowls  and 
such  a  yard  complete  the  fixings  necessary  to  change  the 
stock  on  any  place. 

"  Whether  to  start  with  fowls  or  eggs  is  a  question  which 
each  one  must  settle  for  himself.  If  we  were  doing  it  and 
in  a  hurry  to  make  the  desired  change,  we  would  start  with 
fowls,  gaining  a  year's  time  at  least  by  so  doing.  One  man 
will  never  buy  anything  but  fowls,  while  another  is  equally 
as  positive  that  eggs  are  at  all  times  the  cheapest  way  of 
getting  new  fowls.  But  in  either  case  we  will  suppose  the 
farmer  has  a  few  hens  or  pullets  ready  to  lay.  The  best 
male  and  the  hens  or  pullets  should  now  be  placed  in  the 
yards,  if  not  already  there,  and  all  eggs  carefully  saved  for 
hatching.  Soon  some  of  the  common  hens  will  become 
broody;  they  can  then  be  put  to  use,  hatching  the  eggs  of 
the  yarded  fowls.  Do  not  set  an  egg  of  the  common  stock, 
and,  if  any  of  them  steal  their  nests,  raise  the  chicks  until 
large  enough  for  broilers,  then  dispose  of  them,  thus  giving 
the  good  chicks  the  whole  range  and  all  the  attention. 
Two  or  three  hens  of  some  non-setting  breeds,  or  four  to 
six  of  those  which  lose  more  or  less  time  in  waiting  to  set, 
will  furnish  the  eggs  necessary  under  favorable  circum- 
stances to  raise  all  the  fowls  needed  to  replace  the  common 
stock. 

"  The  last  and  most  important  act  of  the  change  comes 
in  killing  or  selling  off  every  one  of  the  old  fowls.  Right 
here  is  where  many  lose  the  result  of  all  the  outlay  of  time 
and  money.  They  have  a  'ew  pets  among  the  superannu- 
ated old  cocks  and  hens,  and,  keeping  them,  in  a  few  years 
few  traces  remain  of  the  once-fine  fowls  which  graced  the 
place.  With  good  fortune,  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys  can 
be  improved  in  the  same  way  from  a  single  pair  of  birds  or 
one  or  two  settings  of  eggs.  There  is  no  excuse  for  keep- 
ing poor  fowls  when  a  good  flock  can  be  had  at  such  a 
small  outlay." 

Profit  in  Poultry. 

We  are  now  looking  at  poultry-keeping  only  from  a  com- 
mercial standpoint,  ignoring  the  pleasure  of  the  fancier 
entirely,  says  the  Fanciers'  Monthly.  The  fancier  will 
keep  his  beautiful  birds,  and  take  great  pleasure  in  studying 
them  and  their  breeding,  pay  or  no  pay.  But  we  can  as- 
sure the  other  class  that  poultry  rearing,  poultry-keeping, 
does  pay  if  managed  right.  Poultry-keeping  pays  a 
farmer  always,  if  he  will  give  his  fowls  one-half  the  care 
and  thought  that  he  does  his  other  stock,  if  he  will  keep 
bis  birds  clear  of  vermin,  if  he  will  "read  up"  a  little  on 
the  care  of  poultry,  if  he  will  throw  aside  his  prejudice 
that  "  one  sort  of  hens  is  as  good's  another,"  if  he  will  take 
advantage  of  all  chances  to  make  a  dollar  honestly  from 
poultry,  it  will  pay  him,  or  his  wife,  or  his  boy,  or  his 
daughter.  Poultry-keeping  pays  the  laborer,  the  mechanic, 
the  merchant,  the  professional  man,  who  has  but  a  imall 
inclnsure  wherein  he  can  keep  a  few  hens  to  supply  the 
family  with  eggs,  rear  a  few  chicks  every  year,  sell  a  few 


dozen  eggs  in  the  spring  for  hatching  purposes,  and  a  few 
birds  in  the  fall  for  breeding  stock,  if  he  happens  to  have 
fine  stock.  Poultry-keeping  will  pay  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  these  men,  and  give  them  considerable  besides 
money.  Poultry-keeping  will  pay  the  "  breeder  "  who  ad- 
vertises well,  who  has  a  good  market  for  his  poor  stock, 
unfit  for  breeding,  who  makes  his  fowls  pay  first  as  market 
birds,  then  as  pure-bred  ones,  who  unites  the  business  of 
market  poulterer  with  that  of  breeding  fine  stock  for  sale, 
and,  raising  hundreds  of  chicks,  he  has  plenty  to  supply 
both  branches  of  his  trade — and  is  usually  well  paid  in  his 
poultry  keeping. 


Green  Food  for  Fowls. 

When  I  began  taking  care  of  poultry  I  had  not  read  any 
article  about  the  benefit  that  clover  was  to  them.  It  is 
only  in  the  last  few  years  that  the  poultryman's  attention 
has  been  called  to  its  usefulness  as  a  food  to  help  hens  in 
the  formation  of  eggs.  I  commenced  using  it  the  first 
season  I  had  the  care  of  poultry  through  observing  the 
hens  night  and  morning  picking  in  the  clover  field  not  far 
from  the  house,  and  concluding  it  must  be  good  for  them 
I  plucked  it  by  hand  until  it  was  high  enough  to  mow  with 
a  scythe,  and  I  prepared  it  for  their  use  by  rolling  it  up  in 
a  wad  and  with  a  sharp  knife  slicing  it  off  about  half  an 
inch  long,  holding  the  clover  and  cutting  down  over  the 
edge  of  a  board  as  one  would  cut  dried  beef.  It  used  to 
take  me  some  time  to  prepare  enough  for  200  hens,  but 
now,  with  a  clover-cutter,  it  is  only  a  few  minutes'  work. 
I  think  it  very  necessary  to  have  it  cut  short,  for  I  fed  some 
once  about  three  inches  long  to  some  game  roosters  in 
coops  that  had  not  had  any  green  food  in  a  number  of 
days,  and  they  gorged  themselves  so  that  I  lost  two  valu- 
able ones.  One  I  saved  by  opening  his  crop  and  taking 
out  the  contents  and  then  sewing  it  up.  He  came  out  all 
right.  The  clover  was  all  wadded  up  and  would  have 
surely  killed  him;  so  I  have  been  very  careful  ever  since. 

I  have  followed  gardening  the  last  20  years  in  connection 
with  poultry,  and  when  weeding  in  my  vegetables  I  keep  a 
wheelbarrow  near,  and  whenever  it  was  filled  I  wheeled  it 
in  to  my  hens,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  many  weeds  a 
flock  of  hens  of  from  200  to  350  can  utilize.  It  is  a  good 
deal  better  to  let  the  hens  turn  them  into  a  fertilizer  than 
to  pile  the  weeds  up  in  a  corner  as  some  gardeners  do  and 
let  them  rot  down.  The  wheelbarrow  I  used  had  a  tire  on 
the  wheel  about  inches  wide,  and  I  could  wheel  it  in  the 
garden  over  soft  ground.  I  think  it  is  just  as  necessary  to 
have  some  kind  of  green  food  for  fowls  as  any  other  ration, 
and  for  winter  I  have  usually  put  all  my  soft  heads  of  cab- 
bage that  were  not  salable  where  I  could  get  them  at  any 
time  and  have  fed  a  great  many  every  winter.  When 
these  were  gone  I  have  fed  malt  sprouts  from  the  breweries 
and  consider  them  very  good.  Prof.  Stewart  says  they  are 
very  nitrogenous. — Country  Gentleman. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Are  chickens  hatched  in  an  incubator  larger  than  those 
hatched  from  the  same  kind  of  eggs  under  a  hen  ?  Or  are 
they  stronger  ?  2.  How  many  kinds  of  lice  are  there;  I 
have  been  troubled  with  several.  3.  Some  of  my  hens 
sneeze;  is  it  a  cold  or  roup? — G.  D.  Answers:  No  diflTer- 
ence  at  all.  2.  There  are  different  kinds  of  lice,  the  worst 
of  which  are  the  red  mites,  the  large  gray  louse  and  the 
feather  louse.  3.  Your  chicks  have  a  cold,  and  now  is 
the  time  to  attend  to  them.  Put  a  tablespoonful  of  kero- 
sene in  a  gallon  fountain  of  drinking  water.  A  teaspoonful 
of  castor  oil  would  also  do  them  good. 

Will  chickens  hatched  in  February  or  March  molt  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  hatched?— G.  B.  M.,  St.  Joe,  Mo.  Answer: 
Yes,  they  are  liable  to  do  so. 

In  hatching  duck  eggs,  must  I  have  more  moisture  than 
with  hens'  eggs?  If  so,  how  much,  and  how  applied  ? — 
G.  W.  C.    Answer:    Not  as  much  is  required,  as  a  rule. 

In  feeding  broilers  are  we  to  limit  the  quantity  of  green 
alfalfa,  and  does  it  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  the 
last  meal  at  night  ? — W.  B  ,  Conn  Valley,  Cal.  Answer: 
All  green  food  should  be  fed  during  the  forepart  of  the  day. 
They  can  have  all  they  will  eat  up  clean,  providing  there  is 
a  variety  of  other  food  given  during  the  day. 

When  running  an  incubator  should  the  eggs  be  turned 
after  they  commence  to  hatch  ?  I  have  an  incubator,  and 
it  does  very  good  hatching. — T.  B.  S.,  Shedd,  Or.  Answer: 
The  eggs  should  not  be  turned  after  the  eighteenth  day. 

I  bought  four  Langshan  pullets  that  are  diseased  on  the 
legs.  They  have  thick  scales  and  hard  knobs  like  warts, 
and  the  lees  are  greatly  swollen.  What  is  the  best  rem- 
edy ? — J.  B.  W.,  Sioux  City,  la.  Answer:  They  are  suffer- 
ing from  scaly  leggs.  Make  an  ointment  of  equal  parts  of 
melted  lard  and  kerosene,  and  bathe  the  legs  every  night 
until  the  scales  fall  off,  when  the  swelling  will  naturally  de- 
crease.— Poultry  Keeper. 


Peach  Trees  in  Poultry  Yards. 

While  we  have  frequently  alluded  to  the  advantages  of 
fruit  trees  in  the  poultry  yards,  yet  we  select  the  peach 
in  preference  because  it  will  bear  fruit  in  three  or  four 
years  from  the  time  of  growth  from  seed,  and  also  because 
it  is  a  tree  that  delights  in  being  cultivated,  or  rather  in 
having  the  surface  of  the  ground  frequently  turned  over, 
thus  fertilizing  it  and  keeping  down  the  grass  and  weeds  at 
the  same  time,  while  the  hens  will  keep  the  borers  away. 
Borers  and  yellows  will  not  be  great  obstacles  to  a  peach 
tree  in  a  poultry  yard.  The  main  object,  however,  is  to 
compel  cultivation  of  the  tree,  as  by  so  doing  the  yards  are 
rendered  clean  and  healthful  for  occupancy  by  the  fowls, 
which  is  a  very  important  matter. — Poultry  Keeper. 


For  Scabby  Leg. 

We  find  the  following  remedies  for  scabby  leg  in  the 
American  Cultivator;  For  scabby  leg  on  fowl,  mix  a  table- 
spoonful  of  kerosene  in  a  pint  or  a  little  more  of  skimmed 
milk  and  allow  the  fowl  to  stand  in  it.    Or  rub  the  legs 


with  lard  in  which  kerosene  has  been  mixed  to  the  same 
proportion,  while  the  lard  was  melted.  We  prefer  the  fUst 
remedy. 


A  Deadner  on  Vermin. 

To  600  square  feet  of  poultry-house  I  take  one-half 
bushel  of  lime  and  pulverize  it  in  a  box  in  the  open  air  by 
sprinkling  water  over  it  until  thoroughly  slacked,  being 
careful  not  to  get  it  too  wet.  When  cool,  add  ten  pounds 
of  sulphur  and  one  ounce  of  fluid  carbolic  acid;  stir  with  a 
stick  until  mixed  thoroughly.  Clean  out  the  house,  drive 
out  the  birds,  and  shut  the  house  up  tight.  Then  throw  the 
mixture  promiscuously  into  the  nests,  on  the  perches,  over 
the  floor,  in  the  air,  and  everywhere.  The  dense  cloud  of 
medicated  dust  will  gradually  settle  into  every  crack  and 
crevice  in  the  house,  and  the  lice  and  other  insects  will  re- 
tire from  the  business  at  once.  This  remedy  is  also  recom- 
niended  for  gape  and  the  roup.  Leave  the  birds  that  have 
either  in  the  house.  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  use  it 
for  either,  but  know  it  to  be  a  dead  shot  on  lice. — E.  J. 
Endecott. 


Preserving  Eggs. 

We  have  often  given  replies  to  inquiries  in  regard  to  how 
best  to  preserve  eges,  and  though  many  methods  are  given, 
yet  the  following  rules  will  enable  one  to  keep  eggs  from 
three  to  four  months  if  followed: 

1.  The  eggs  from  hens  that  are  not  with  males. 

2.  Keep  the  eggs  on  racks,  using  no  packing  material. 

3.  The  eggs  should  be  turned  half  over  three  times  a 
week. 

4.  Keep  them  cool,  which  is  the  most  important  of  all. 

5.  Use  only  fresh  eggs,  as  one  stale  egg  may  injure  the 
others. — Farm  and  Fireside. 


DO  HE  X);^'RY. 


Care  of  Cows  and  Handling  Cream. 


[Extract  from  a  paper  read  before  a  Farmers'  Institute  In  Michigan,  by 
W.  L.  Ttiomas,  a  dairy  farmer.] 

We  now  come  to  the  next  step  in  the  process  of  butter 
making — that  of  handling  the  cream.  To  the  inexperienced, 
this  may  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  but  little  importance, 
thinking  that  when  once  separated  from  the  milk  there  is 
nothing  more  to  do  but  let  it  set  until  time  to  churn.  Here 
is  where  a  great  mistake  is  often  made,  for  to  fail  here  may 
make  the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 

As  soon  as  cream  is  separated  from  the  milk,  by  what- 
ever process,  it  should  be  cooled  down  to  a  temperature  of 
40  to  45  degrees  and  left  there  until  ready  to  ripen  for  the 
churn,  if  sour  cream  butter  is  to  be  made.  If  subsequent 
skimmings  are  to  be  added  to  the  first  quantity  each  should 
be  cooled  to  the  same  temperature  as  the  first  before  mix- 
ing. When  enough  has  accumulated  to  make  a  churning 
it  is  ready  to  ripen.  To  do  this  within  a  certain  time  a 
starter  is  generally  used  in  cool  weather,  which  may  consist 
of  one  part  of  buttermilk  or  sour  skim-milk  to  eight  parts  of 
cream.  The  whole  is  then  warmed  to  a  temperature  of  64 
degrees  and  let  stand  in  a  room  of  the  same  temperature 
12  or  14  hours,  when  it  will  have  a  slightly  acid  smell  and 
be  somewhat  thickened.  When  it  has  reached  this  condi- 
tion it  should  be  churned  immediately.  If  you  wish  to 
make  sweet  cream  butter,  which,  by  the  way,  is  becoming 
quite  fashionable  and  popular,  then  instead  of  putting  in 
the  starter  and  letting  it  stand,  simply  warm  it  to  50  de- 
grees and  churn  immediately. 

The  churning  of  cream  is  a  varied  process,  running  all 
the  way  from  stirring  in  a  milk  crock  with  an  iron  spoon, 
to  the  concussion  method  now  used  with  the  box  or  barrel 
churn. 

The  churn  should  be  filled  but  little  more  than  half  full 
to  give  proper  fall,  then  turn  at  the  rate  of  40  revolutions 
per  minute.  As  soon  as  the  glass  begins  to  clear  it  must 
be  watched  closely  to  see  that  it  does  not  gather,  and  must 
be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  granules  are  the  size  of  pin- 
heads.  Now  draw  off  the  buttermilk,  or  most  of  it,  and 
then  pour  in  fresh  cold  water,  put  on  the  cover  without  Jail 
and  revolve  three  or  four  times;  draw  this  off  and  repeat 
the  process  twice.  Let  drain  a  few  minutes,  then  sprinkle 
on  salt  at  the  rate  of  one-half  ounce  to  the  pound.  Put  on 
the  cover  and  revolve  five  or, six  times,  so  slowly  that  the 
whole  mass  will  drop  from  top  to  bottom;  then  open, 
sprinkle  on  as  much  more  salt  and  turn  again.  It  can  then 
be  taken  out  on  the  worker  and  what  little  water  remains 
pressed  out,  salting  more  if  necessary.  By  this  process 
butter  will  never  have  white  streaks.  The  butter  is  then 
ready  for  the  package.  It  can  be  put  up  and  shipped  the 
same  day  if  the  weather  is  cool,  but  if  warm  should  be 
cooled  by  putting  in  the  refrigerator  until  solid.  This  is 
the  process  used  by  us  at  home  and  seems  to  give  perfect 
satisfaction  to  our  customers. 

Butter,  to  command  the  highest  market  price,  must  have 
three  qualifications:  First,  grain;  second,  good  flavor; 
third,  uniform  color.  The  first  is  obtained  with  the  churn, 
the  second  from  the  qows'  feed,  and  the  third  by  the  use  of 
butter  color. 

THE  CARE  OF  COWS. 
There  are  three  points  I  wish  to  emphasize  in  the  care  of 
cows:  Regularity  in  feeding,  watering  and  milking.  As 
fast  as  cows  become  fresh  they  should  be  taken  under  the 
dairyman's  special  care.  They  need  but  little  grain  the 
first  week,  but  after  this  they  should  be  gradually  brought 
up  to  a  complete  ration,  and  have  it  with  the  greatest  regu- 
larity until  they  are  dry  again.  She  must  not  be  allowed 
to  fall  off  in  her  milk  from  lack  of  feed,  or  care,  or  needless 
exposure  to  cold  storms  or  wind.  All  these  things  take  ex- 
tra, unnecessary  feed  and  that  always  means  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  yield  of  butter- fat  as  well  as  profit.  Figura- 
tively speaking  the  cow  in  an  engine;  the  dairyman  the  en- 
gineer. If  he  understands  his  work  good  results  will  fol- 
low. He  supplies  fuel  and  water  in  proper  quantities.  At 
first  it  may  be  uncertain  how  much  he  shall  use  of  each,  but 
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after  a  few  trials  he  finds  the  amount  required  to  produce 
the  best  results  without  waste,  and  then  he  is  ready  to  sup- 
ply this  without  much  variation.  This  is  the  feed  and  wa- 
ter to  the  cow.  Then  there  are  certain  parts  that  need 
lubricating  and  packing  to  prevent  friction  and  loss  of 
power.  These  must  be  looked  after  carefully  all  the  time 
to  see  that  they  are  in  the  best  running  order,  for  if  any  one 
part  is  deranged  it  eflTects  all  the  other  parts.  This  is  the 
general  health  and  comfort  of  the  cow.  Then  when  feed 
and  water  are  given  and  all  the  parts  are  lubricated  and 
everything  is  in  perfect  working  condition,  the  steam  be- 
gids  to  accumulate.  The  engineer  turns  on  the  steam  and 
it  is  a  thing  of  life.  The  wheel  moves.  The  belt  trans- 
mits the  power  to  machinery  and  it  is  turned  into  a  source 
of  profit  for  the  use  of  man.  This  power  from  the  pent  up 
steam  is  the  cow's  milk.  Turning  on  the  steam  is  the  milk- 
man drawing  from  the  cow  that  which  is  to  be  utilized  for 
the  benefit  of  man. 


Old-PasMoned  Skim-Milk  Cheese. 

The  milk  after  being  skimmed  should  be  warmed  to 
within  about  eight  degrees  of  the  temperature  for  whole 
cheese,  and  enough  rennet  used  to  cause  it  to  commence 
coagulating  in  about  15  minutes.  It  should  be  stirred  con- 
stantly from  the  time  the  rennet  is  put  in  until  ready  to 
whey  off.  Previous  to  setting  the  milk  for  cheese  the 
cream  should  be  churned  and  the  buttermilk  should  be 
raised  to  the  same  temperature  as  the  milk  and  should  be 
added  to  it  as  soon  as  the  latter  commences  to  show  the 
casein  and  stirred  constantly  until  ready  to  scald,  which 
should  be  about  six  degrees  less  than  for  whole  cheese. 
Anatto  or  some  other  coloring  matter  should  be  used  to 
give  it  a  rich  color,  and  about  one  ounce  of  saltpeter  to 
make  the  curd  tender  to  a  35  or  40  pound  cheese.  In  case 
part  of  the  milk  has  soured  some,  a  little  saleratus  or  soda 
should  be  used  to  sweeten  it.  A  little  less  salt  should  be 
used  than  for  new  milk  cheese;  otherwise  the  cheese  will 
be  hard.  Cheese  made  in  this  way  should  be  used  when 
about  three  weeks  old;  then  they  are  fully  ripe,  soft  and 
delicious,  and  in  those  days  the  best  judges  could  not  dis- 
tinguish any  difference  in  the  quality,  if  a  three-weeks' 
skim  was  tested  with  a  six-weeks'  new  cheese. — S.  O. 
Cross,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 


(She  *V"ij^ey/*rd. 


A  Twenty-Acre  Vineyard  in  Fresno. 

The  tendency  of  the  Western  man  has  b?en  for  Urge 
acreage,  either  for  farms  or  stock  ranches,  and  variety  o( 
occupation  has  been  his  terror.  For  the  most  part,  the 
Western  man  is  averse  to  conducting  more  than  one  line  of 
business  at  a  time;  consequently  the  2o-acre  idea  is  one  he 
could  not  embrace  at  once.  Yet  my  personal  experience 
demonstrates  that  a  man  of  moderate  means  may  establish 
a  home  on  20  acres,  and,  at  the  same  time,  confine  himself 
solely  to  one  kind  of  work.  The  figures  given  below  are 
not  an  estimate,  but  are  taken  from  the  writer's  own  ledger, 
as  an  accurate  expense  account  has  been  kept  from  the 
date  of  purchase  of  the  land.  The  writer,  however,  did 
not  live  upon  the  place,  but  had  an  established  business  in 
town,  II  miles  distant,  so  that  the  living  expenses  of  the 
family  and  the  expenses  of  the  2o-acre  tract  were  kept  as 
distinct  as  if  under  the  ownership  of  different  individuals. 
Owing  to  this  living  apart  from  the  land,  numerous  inci- 
dental expenses  were  caused,  which  are  here  mentioned, 
but  which  would  not  have  occurred  otherwise,  and  there 
are  also  some  advantages  which  might  have  been  derived 
from  actual  residence,  that  were  lost  by  this  non-residence. 

The  writer  purchased  20  acres  of  land  in  Fresno  county, 
California,  on  a  long-term  contract  plan,  at  a  fair  figure, 
two  miles  from  railroad  depot,  and  the  same  distance  from 
packing-house.  A  water-right  for  irrigation  accompanied 
the  lard.  The  price  paid  for  the  land  was  $95  per  acre,  on 
five  and  six  years'  time,  with  interest  only,  m  advance,  at 
eight  per  cent  per  annum.  One-half  of  purchase  price,  viz  , 
$950.  to  be  paid  at  the  expiration  of  five  years,  the  balance 
one  year  later.    The  figures  are  as  follows: 


FIRST  YEAR'S  EXPENSES. 

Interest  at  8  per  cent  in  advance  on  $1900   J152  00 

Recording  contract 'or  purcliase   2  20 

Deep  plowing  and  some  leveling  20  acres  at  $3.12   6a  50 

10.500  vines  at  $17.50  per  M  (for  lyii  acre;)   78  75 

Hire  and  board  of  men  planting   48  50 

Wire  fencing  for  share  of  party  fence   34  05 

Fig  and  walnut  trees,  tree  seeds,  etc.,  for  avenues   21  15 

Lumber,  nails,  etc.,  for  bead-gate  of  ditch   19  38 

Cash  and  board  of  man  overseeing  work   28  50 

Irrigating  and  cultivating  vines  two  times  at  $3  per  acre  each 

time   105  00 

Drawing  and  recording  assignment   2  10 


Total  for  first  year   13 


The  assignment  referred  to  above  was  the  interest  of  a 
co  partner,  who  retired  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  con- 
tinuing partner  paying  the  actual  expense  out,  and  paying 
for  drawing  and  recording  the  assignment  of  the  retiring 
partner's  interest.  The  latter  part  of  the  year  the  country 
was  partially  overrun  with  grasshoppers,  and  one  acre  and 
a  half  of  the  first  year's  planting  was  destroyed. 


SECOND  year's  EXPENSE. 

Interest  at  8  per  cent  in  advance  on  $1900   $152  00 

Pruning  16  acres  and  replanting  same   28  00 

Vines  for,  and  plmting,  4  acres  ,  28  00 

Winter  plowing  20  acres  _  3000 

Extra  ditching,  etc   4  00 

Irrigating  and  cultivating  two  limes  at  $3  per  acre   $120  00 


Total  for  second  year   J362  oo 

During  the  summer  it  was  not  thought  profitable  to 
gather  the  crop,  as  it  was  light,  but  there  was  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  grapes  for  domestic  use.    If  trays  had  been  at 


hand,  enough  raisins  could  have  been  cured  to  pay  for  cul 
tivating  during  the  season. 

THIRD  year's  expense. 


Interest  at  8  per  cent  in  advance  on  $1900   $152  00 

Winter  plowing   3°  °° 

Pruning  and  replanting   33  5° 

Irrigating  and  cultivating  two  times   no  00 

Buggy  hire,  3  trips  to  vineyard  -.   7  50 

Water  assessment   n  S° 

Repairing  fences   3  25 


Total  for  third  year   $358  75 


Sold  crop  on  vines  to  packing  house,  the  packer  furnish- 
ing trays,  sweat-boxes,  labor,  etc.,  for  the  year  for  $760. 
The  owner  would  have  saved  money  by  buying  sweat-boxes 
and  trays  and  hiring  the  crop  pic'ned,  but  the  outlay  for  the 
same  would  have  been  quite  large  and  there  would  prac- 
tically have  been  no  income  the  third  year.  However,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  material  purchased  would  have  been 
on  hand,  nearly  as  good  as  new,  for  future  use. 


FOURTH  YEAR'S  EXPENSES. 

Interest  at  8  per  cent  on  $1900  $153  00 

Contract  for  year  for  cire  of  vines  at  $15  per  asre   300  00 

Lumber  and  labor  for  small  house  tor  tools   75  00 

Waier  assessment   1500 

Advertising  crop  for  sale   a  75 

Total  for  fourth  year  $544  75 


Sold  crop  on  vines  to  packing-house  for  $1400.  Of  this 
amount  received  cash  for  $1000  at  end  of  packing  season 
and  $400  note  for  balance.  Discounted  note  and  received 
$380  tor  it.  This  experience  and  these  figures  bring  the 
2o  acre  vineyard  up  to  date,  leaving  it  in  good  condition, 
and,  if  not  a  "  bonanza,"  at  least  makes  a  fair  showing  for 


the  future.    To  recapitulate  : 

Total  expense  first  year   $544  13 

Total  expense  second  year   363  00 

Total  expense  third  year   358  75 

Total  expense  fourth  year   544  75 

Expense  four  years  $1,809  ^3 

INCOME. 

Sold  third  year's  crop  for  $  760  00 

Sold  fourth  year's  crop  for  (net)   1,380  00 

Receipts  $3,140  00 

Net  gain   $330  37 


The  owner  can  have  property  cared  for  annually  at  an 
expense  of  about  5>  5  per  acre,  and  the  fi'th  year's  crop, 
after  paying  the  interest,  water  assessment  and  incidentals, 
should  net  not  less  than  $1250  or  $1500.  Taking  the 
smaller  amounts  as  correct,  which  is  indeed  a  low  estimate 
for  five-year- old  vines,  at  ruling  prices  of  the  product,  the 
owner  will  be  able  to  pay  off  the  half  of  purchase  price  of 
land  then  falling  due,  viz.,  $950,  and  have  $300  left,  which, 
added  to  margin  of  previous  year,  will  leave  him  $630.37 
ahead.  The  cost  of  cultivation  the  sixth  year  will  not  be 
in  excess  of  the  previous  years;  the  interest  due  will  be 
$76  instead  of  $152.  and  the  balance  to  be  paid  on  the 
land  will  be  $950.  The  vineyard  will,  at  that  time,  be  in 
full  bearing.  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  year  a  con- 
servative estimate  will  place  the  owner  entirely  free  from 
debt  on  the  properly  and  a  bank  account  of  not  less  than 
$1000.  The  property  should  be  worth  at  least  $300  per 
acre.  Owing  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  there  have  been 
no  taxes  to  be  paid  by  contract  purchaser  until  the  sixth 
year.  No  sulphuring  or  spraying  of  vines  was  necessary 
till  the  fourth  year,  which  was  included  in  that  year's  con- 
tract.— T.  S.  Price  in  American  Agriculturist. 


J^UR/cL  XmPROVEJVIENT. 


Sprinkling  Conntry  Roads. 

A  committee  of  the  Napa  county  Board  of  Supervisors 
recently  visited  Alameda,  Santa  Clara  and  San  Mateo 
counties  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  methods  and  cost 
of  sprinkling  country  roads.  The  committee  found  a  more 
complete  system  in  Santa  Clara  than  elsewhere;  the  part 
of  its  report  relative  to  that  county  is  as  follows: 

*'  In  this  (Santa  Clara)  county,  the  roads  sprinkled  are 
either  graveled  or  macadamized,  and  what  are  known  as 
main  roads.  No  public  money  is  spent  for  sprinkling 
cross  roads;  but  some  are  kept  watered  by  subscription. 

"  Some  of  the  roads  near  the  city  of  San  Jose  are  sprin- 
kled on  both  sides;  one  side  in  the  morning  and  the  other 
in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  thereby  rendering  that  portion 
sprinkled  in  ihe  morning  in  good  condition  for  travel  in  the 
afternoon,  and  vice  versa;  thus  keeping  the  roads  smoother 
than  when  traveled  immediately  after  being  sprinkled. 

"  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  gallon  tanks  are  generally 
used,  and  the  spread  of  water  from  14  to  16  feet;  750  gal- 
lons sprinkle  from  1800  to  2000  feet,  with  team  walking  at 
the  rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour. 

"  Several  kinds  of  pumps  are  used.  One  known  as  the 
John  Stock  7-inch  pump  made  in  San  Jose,  and  costs  com- 
plete, S60  less  plunger  rod  (wood)  Also  the  Byron  Jack- 
son centrifugal  pump  is  used  where  the  water  is  near  the 
surface.  The  price  of  this  pump  we  did  not  ascertain. 
Some  wells  are  supplied  with  horse-power,  and  others,  par- 
ticularly the  deep  wells,  with  gasoline  engines.  The  latter 
give  better  satisfaction  than  the  horse-power. 

"  The  wagons  and  tanks  mostly  used  were  built  by  the 
San  Jose  Agricultural  Works  and  the  Globe  Carriage 
Works.  Width  of  tire,  4  inche;;  cost  of  wagon  and  tank, 
$250  each.  They  pay  for  man  and  team  $70  per  month, 
and  as  the  roads  are  sprinkled  every  day,  they  have  steady 
employment  throughout  the  dry  season. 

"  In  company  with  Supervisor  Whitehurst  we  drove  over 
that  portion  of  the  county  lying  west  of  San  Jose  and  be- 
tween Santa  Clara,  Saratoga  and  to  near  the  base  of  the 
foothills  on  the  Homestead  road.  This  is  known  as  the 
"dry  section,"  or  the  part  of  the  county  where  the  wells  are 
very  deep,  being  from  150  to  250  feet  in  depth 

"  On  the  Homestead  road  they  have  5^  miles  of  2-inch 
pipe  laid  and  7  tanks  of  5000  gallons  capacity  each.  These 
tanks  cost  $85  each,  set  up  on  frames  9  feet  high.    At  the 


pumping  station  the  water  is  raised  210  feet  with  a  6-horie 
power  gasoline  engine.  The  owner  of  the  land  dug  the 
well  and  built  the  power  house  and  tank  therein;  the 
county  supplied  the  engine  and  all  connections;  also  all 
material  or  supplies  for  engine.  The  party  owning  the 
land  does  the  pumping  for  the  use  of  water  not  needed  by 
the  county  for  sprinkling. 

"  •  Stevens  creek  road'  is  another  road  similarly  man- 
aged. Depth  of  well,  225  feet.  From  this  well  about  16,- 
000  gallons  are  taken  daily,  the  owner  of  the  land  giving 
the  use  of  the  water  without  compensation.  This  plant 
has  been  run  two  seasons,  and  has  not  cost  to  exceed  $25 
in  repairs.  The  running  expenses  are  $2.25  per  day. 
Length  of  pipe  line,  miles. 

"  The  Saratoga  road  is  piped  for  several  miles,  the  water 
being  raised  from  Campbell  creek  with  four  water  rams. 
As  these  places  are  on  high  land  near  the  base  of  the  hills, 
on  each  road  there  is  a  gradual  fall  in  the  land  from  one 
tank  to  another,  and  a  constant  supply  of  water  is  obtained 
at  much  less  cost  to  the  county  than  on  those  roads  where 
pumps  are  used  at  each  station.  It  is  intended  to  extend 
the  pipe  lines  wherever  practicable  along  these  roads.  The 
teams  sprinkle  about  eight  miles  twice  a  day. 

"The  rate  of  taxation  for  road  purposes  in  this  county  is 
30  cents  per  $100,  and  the  amount  of  assessable  property 
outside  of  incorporated  citic!,  $32,709,687.  There  is  no 
general  road  fund,  so  each  district,  of  which  there  are  17, 
takes  care  of  its  own  roads.  Weak  or  impoverished  dis- 
tricts are  assisted  from  the  "current  expense  fund"  on 
bridges  and  culverts. 

"  Where  the  county  digs  wells,  the  ground  is  leased  for 
a  term  of  years  at  a  nominal  rental  of  $1  per  year;  about 
45  feet  square  being  sufficient  for  horse  power;  the  well 
being  dug  on  or  near  the  line  of  the  county  road.  We 
were  informed  that  they  never  have  any  trouble  getting 
the  locations,  as  everybody  wants  the  roads  watered  during 
the  summer  months  and  cheerfully  pay  the  necessary  in- 
crease of  taxes  for  that  purpose. 

"We  obtained  the  following  prices  on  sprinkling  wagons 
from  the  Studebaker  Co.  of  Sin  Francisco,  v  z: 

"Spring  wagon  with  750-gallon  tank,  3  inch  tire,  $500; 
4-inch  tire,  $510.  For  steel  tank.  $6;  extra  for  750  gallons, 
and  $45  extra  tor  600  gallon  tank.  Wagon  with  dead  axle, 
3-inch  tire,  6oo  gallon  tank,  $390 

"  We  also  obtained  the  following  quotations  on  iron  pipe, 
viz:  2-inch  black  pipe,  dipped,  1 1  cents  per  lineal  foot  de- 
livered on  board  boat  or  cars;  lo-inch  riveted  pipe.  No.  14 
Birmingham  gauge,  80  cents  per  joint  of  two  feet  when 
used  double,  and  $1  per  joint,  same  length  with  6  inch 
collar  riveted  on  one  end. 

"  We  would  recommend  that  wherfver  practicable  the 
system  of  gravitation  be  employed,  and  at  all  other  stations 
requiring  power  to  raise  wafer,  either  a  2-horse-power,  or 
small  gasoline  engine.  If  the  latter,  the  same  should  be 
placed  in  charge  of  some  person  to  insure  its  safety  from 
destruction  by  evil-disposed  parties. 

"  And  we  would  further  recommend  that  at  present  no 
roads  be  sprinkled  at  public  expense  except  such  as  are 
known  or  recognized  as  main  or  leading  county  roads. 

Respectfully  submitted,  •  G.  W.  Deweese, 

C.  M  Burgess, 
W.  A.  Trubody, 
Committee. 


Feeding  Experiment. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  at  the  Kansas  Ex- 
periment Station  in  feeding  20  steers,  divided  into  four  lots 
of  five  each,  the  difference  in  weight  between  the  different 
lots  being  less  than  75  pounds:  Lot  i  was  fed  cornmeal, 
■shorts,  bran  and  oil-meal  mixed  so  as  to  make  a  "balanced" 
ration.  Lot  2,  cornmeal  and  corn  fodder;  lot  3,  ear  corn 
and  com  fodder,  and  lot  4,  same  as  lot  3.  The  feeding  be- 
gan November  30th  and  was  continued  till  May  30. 

The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance  the  gain,  and  cost 
per  pound  of  gain  for  each  lot: 


AV.  cost  per 

Average 

Ay.  i;ain 

Av.  gain 

pound  of 

cost  of  feed. 

per  day. 

182  days. 

icalD. 

Lot  1  

$30  OS 

'2.39 

m 

7.1« 

21  10 

1.47 

■m 

8  21 

Lot  3  

20  «3 

1.67 

2S4 

7  48 

21)  20 

1.71 

313 

805 

This  shows  that  tlie  lot  led  tbe  "balancea''  ration  made  a 
much  larger  gain  at  a  smaller  cost  per  pound  than  any  of 
the  other  lots.  Tbe  more  favorable  results  may  not  have 
been  altogether  due  to  the  food  being  a  "bilanced"  ra'ion 
but  something  ought,  in  all  probability,  to  be  credited  to  the 
variety  in  the  feed  which  frequently  becomes  a  necessity  in 
feeding  animals,  in  order  that  the  best  results  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

For  this  season  the  man  who  has  made  a  study  of  feed- 
ing animals,  without  a  thought  of,  or  any  regard  to  scien- 
tific principles,  is  often  the  most  successful  in  bringing  ani- 
mals to  perfection  of  form  and  ripeness  in  f^esh,  because 
by  experience  and  closely  observing  the  wants — the  likes 
and  dislikes — of  each  animal  under  his  care  can  humor 
their  individual  tastes  in  the  things  they  seem  to  relish  best, 
with  now  an  extra  handful  to  one,  or  again  changing  from 
one  food  to  another  as  their  tastes  or  appetites  vary  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  thus  that  quick  growth  is  obtained,  pro- 
vided one  has  the  right  kind  of  animals,  hardy,  thrifty,  and 
well  bred  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended,  be  it 
the  production  of  beef  or  dairy  products. 

One  striking  fact  brought  out  in  this  experiment  was  that 
as  the  feeding  period  progresses  more  feed  is  required  to 
make  a  pound  of  gain.  After  56  days  of  feeding  the  steers 
had  eaten  7.30  pounds  of  grain  for  each  pound  of  gain,  the 
quantity  required  for  one  pound  of  gain  gradually  increas- 
ing, till  afttr  182  days  of  feeding  it  required  10  pounds  of 
grain  for  one  of  gain. 

This  does  not  apply  in  all  cases,  however,  sometimes  a 
lot  of  cattle  will  make  the  best  growth  after  having  been 
fed  for  several  months;  a  good  deal  will  depend  on  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  treated  before  the 
beginning  of  an  experiment. 
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Holllngsworth-Tiger 

RAKES. 


Combines  all  the  good  points 
of  the  Celebrated  Hoilings- 
worth  and  Tiger  Rakes. 

Best  dumping  device  ever  used  on 
any  Rake. 
Tiiousands  are  now  in  use. 

Write  tor  Prices.         Call  and  see  tor  yourself. 
PACIFIC  AGENTS, 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 

Mention  this  paper. 


REDUCED  PRICES. 

mm  BDCREYE 


HARVESTER  MOWERS 

Improved  Style  lor  Seaso..  t893. 


More  Adrlance  Buckeyes   Sold  on  this  Coast 
Than  all  others  combined.  Don't  forget  to  order 
The  ADRIANCE  Buckeye     And  then  you  will 
 GET  THE  GENUINE. — 

FACIFIO  COAST  AOCNTS 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO   and  SACRAMENTO. 

Mention  this  PAper. 


TIGER  RAKES. 


Self  Dump. 


Self  Operating.        Perfect  Result*- 
Easily  Handled. 

FOUR  SIZES  WITH  WOOD  WHEELS. 
TWO  SIZES  WITH  STEEL  WHEELS. 

Cheaper  than  ever. 

Better  than  ever. 

WRITE  us.  CALL  ON  US. 

PACIFIC  AGENTS. 

BAKER  &,  HAMILTON. 

San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 


Uentlon  tbli  paper. 


ROBERT  BRAND  &  CO.,  - 

 MANTTFAOrUBERS  OF  

"Minnesota  Gbief"  Thresbers  and  Self-Feeders. 

Tbe  Most  Perfect  kad  Eoonomloal  Orsln  mad 
Bean  Thresher  In  Use. 

"'<k  full  line  of  SEPARATOR,  KNOINE  AND  HOBSE'POWER  REPAIRS  AND 
EXTRAS  always  in  etock. 

Repairing  and  Machine  Worli  of  all  descriptions. 

OFFICE,  FACTORY  AND  SALESROOMS: 

521.  523,  525  Third  Street,  Between  Waihington  and  Clay, 

OAKLAND,  OAL. 


Now  lell  me— Isn't  il 
liin  Danily. 


The  Original  and  ONLY  GENUINE  BUCKEYE  MOWER. 

.^LLOTHBB  SO-CALLED  BUCKEYE  MCVBRS  ABB  IMITATIONS. 


It  Eicels 

All  otliers  for 

Ligbtness 
of  Draft. 


SiiDlicity. 


Dnraliilily. 


BEWARE   OF  IMITATIONS. 
Ours  is  the  Only  Genuine  Machine  Sold. 


More  Sold 

thaD  m  oilier 

MacMne. 


ASK  FOR 

THE 
ORIGINAL 
BUCKEYE 
MOWER 

AND 
TAKE  NO 
OTHER. 
IT  IS 
THE  BEST 
MOWER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 
EVERY  ONE 
GUARANTEED 


America's  most  valuable  crop  is  not  wheat  or  corn, 
but  hay.  Hay-cutting  demands  the  best  mechanism. 
The  Buckeye  is  the  great  hay-maker  of  the  world.  It  was  invented 
by  Lewis  Miller,  and  the  claims  of  all  other  persons  to  origination 
and  invention  are  false  and  spurious. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,San  Francisco  andPresno 


NO  SIDE  DRAFT 

as  CUTTER  BABis  carried 
entirely  on  BI»ln  Wheeli. 

7CnnT  mower  will  do  as 
TUU I  much  with  one 
team  a*  two  l-foot  machines, 
SATING  half  the  comers. 


HATN  WHKELS  made  interc>'ans:eable— one  wheel  fits  either  side  of  mower.    THE  FOOT  I.IFT  raises 
cutter  bar  with  pf  rfect  ease  without  the  aid  of  band  lever,  the  first  ever  made.    EASILY  TILTED. 
TtlC   ttTANnARD    MflU/FR  can  be  entirely  taken  anart  and  put  together  again  by  the  farmer  with 
int    OtnnunnU    mUfftn  ,  common  wrench.    SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 

Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co. 

S-A.CR.,A.MEI<rTO,  C-A^., 


WHEN  YOU  BUY 

 BUY  

The  Best. 


I^armers'  TJnioii, 


aj^N   JOSE,  C-AJL.., 


.XJXFOZ1.NXA. 


MEXICAN   PHOSPHATE   AND   SULPHUR  OO. 

SXIASON'  OF  1893. 

NITROGENOUS  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

A8   AN   BFFEOTITE   FERTILIZER  IT  STANDS  DNRIYALED. 


 Send  tor  Circulars  

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  OO..  Agents. 


800-81 1  Saneome  Street  


..San  Franoiaoo,  Cel. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 
OP  GUNS 

And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
{  Anglers. 
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aUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  QUHS  TAKE! 
IN  EXCHAHGE. 
KEARNY  STREET.  SAN  FRANOISOU. 


DEWEY  &  OO.  {"^iJ^fSfiViSo^t.'  }  PATENT  AGENTS. 


Horse  Liniment 

la  Certainly  the  Best  Preparation  of  Its 
Kind  In  tbe  Market.  Bancbere,  Stook- 
Balsera  and  Horae-Ownera  of  Bvery  De- 
acriptlon  Will  Tell  Yon  Tbat  It  Doea  Oood 
Work  Bvery  Time. 


Uessbs.  H  H.  Hooii  k  Sons,  Stockton,  Cel.— Obntlb- 

ukn:  In  answir  to  your  inquiry,  would  state  tbat  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  M-  nlo  "  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  \  ery  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and 
while  still  PuSerin^  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest 
authenticated  quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast 
(IM  galloDi  per  day),  showing  concioslvely  tbe  great  re- 
lief reo-ived  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  it  a  necessity 
in  my  stable  s,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  It,  a* 
they  can  with  tbe  more  powerful  blisters  Respectfully 
yoors,  FRANK  H.  BUKKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Bolstelns  and  Berluhlree. 
Menio  Park,  Cal„  January  KA,  1889. 


UANUFACTURED  BT 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUOaiSTS, 

248  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  OAL. 


REGULATE  THE 
STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
Indtceatlon,  BIllondncH,  Headaehe,  Oonstl- 
patlon,  I>japep«l>,  Chronic  Liver  Trooblea, 
Dlulne«,  Bad  Complexion,  Itysentery. 
OffenHlve  Breath,  and  all  disorders  of  the 
Stomach,  ijlver  and  Howcln.       ...  ■ 

Ripans  Tabulee  contflln  nothinf^  Injunous  to 
the  most  delicate  conHtltutlon.  Pleasant  to  take, 
safe,  eSectuaL   G I vo  Immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  dru«gl8t8.  A  trial  bottle  sent  bymau 
on  receipt  of  r&  cents.  Address 

THE  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO..^ 
10  SPRUCE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  OITT. 
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"My  Rnthers." 


I'll  tell  you  what  I'd  rulher  do— 

Ef  I  only  bad  ray  ruthers— 
I'd  ruther  work  when  I  wanted  to 
Than  be  bossed  'round  by  others. 
I'd  want  to  kind  o'  git  the  av/'mg 
O'.  what  was  needed  first,  by  Jing  I 
Afore  I'd  sweat  at  anything, 
Ef  I  only  had  my  ruthers. 
In  fact,  I'd  aim  to  be  the  same 
With  all  men  as  my  brothers. 
And  they'd  be  all  the  same  with  me, 

Ef  I  only  had  my  ruthers. 
The  poor  'ud  git  their  dues  sometimes — 

Ef  I  only  had  ray  ruthers  — 
And  be  paid  dollars  'stid  o'  dimes, 
For  children,  wives  and  mothers; 

Their  boy  'at  stokes,  their  girl  "at  sews— 
Fer  others,  not  herself,  God  knows  I 
The  grave  her  only  change  of  clothes 
Ef  I  only  had  my  ruthers. 
They'd  all  have  "  stuff"  and  time  enough 

To  answer  one  another's 
Appealin'  prayer  for  "  lovin'  care" — 

E  I  only  had  my  ruthers. 
They'd  be  few  folk's  'ud  ast  fer  trust — 

Ef  I  only  had  my  ruthers — 
And  blame  few  business  men  to  bust 
Theirselves  or  hearts  of  others; 

Big  guns  'at  come  here  durin'  fair 
Week  could  put  up  jest  anywhere 
And  find  a-full  and  plenty  there, 
Ef  I  only  had  my  ruthers; 
The  rich  and  great  'ud  'sociate 
With  all  their  lowly  brothers, 
Feelin'  we  done  the  honorun — 
Ef  I  only  had  my  ruthers, 

—James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


A  BnddlDg  Novelist. 


you  papers  that  that  man  marries  you  for 
Money.  He  has  been  in  jail  once  and  in 
prison  three  times.  You  had  better  not 
marry  him,"  and  he  thought  with  glee  of  the 
forged  papers  that  were  to  prove  William 
Marston's  ruin. 

"'  Where  are  the  papers  ? '  said  Jane. 

" '  Home,'  was  the  reply. 

"  •  I  would  like  to  see  them,'  said  Jane. 

" '  If  you  will  wait  a  moment,  I  will  bring 
them.' 

" '  Hurry  up.' 

«  '  Yes,  I  will.' 

"Roger  hurried  away,  and  loon  returned. 
He  was  believed,  and  from  that  day  rose  in 
the  esteem  of  Miss  Peabody. 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  * 

"  Fire  years  passed  slowly  by.  [This  is 
the  author's  hiatus,  not  mine.]  Roger,  by 
constant  attention,  had  won  over  Miss  Pea- 
body,  who  consented  to  marry  him  if  her 
former  lover  did  not  turn  up.  Roger  did  not 
think  he  would,  for  no  one  knew  of  his 
whereabouts,  or  the  reason  of  his  absence; 
and  the  wedding  was  to  be  in  two  months. 

"  Roger  had  spent,  in  presents,  about 
$300  75  on  Miss  Peabody. 

"  But  here  an  incident  occurred  that 
proved  Roger  Lindsay's  RUIN.  William 
Marston  came  home,  and  "  — 

But  it  is  too  harrowing  a  tale  to  allow  of 
our  following  the  fortunes  of  this  interesting 
trio  further.  Let  us  call  it  a  novel  after  Mr, 
James,  and  the  reader  may  make  his  own 
ending. — Atlantic  Monthly. 


T  a  country  rectory,  in  the  in- 
terior of  New  York  State, 
lives  a  small  youth  of  ten 
years,  who  is  possibly  des 
tined  to  illuminate  the  lit- 
erary world. 
His  latest  and  most  ambitious  attempt  at 
literature  is  a  novel  in  three  volumes.  Its 
title  is  "Bloomfield;  or  Love's  Labor  Lost." 
He  explained  the  title  by  telling  us  that  the 
hero,  Roger  Lindsay,  is  in  love  with  the 
heroine,  Jane  Peabody,  who  does  not  return 
his  affection.  Therefore,  by  gifts,  he  tries 
to  win  her  love.  He  is  apparently  success 
ful  at  first,  but  finally  she  marries  another 
man,  and  his  labor  is  lost.  Here  is  the 
preface,  verbatim: 

"  This  book  is  not  intended  as  a  hit  on 
any  one.  However,  there  are  a  great  many 
people  such  as  Mr.  Lindsay — Foolish,  Vain 
and  capable  of  committing  any  Atrocity  to 
make  ends  meet. 

"  Miss  Peabody  is  not  intended  for 
Representation  of  the  middle  classes;  she  is 
only  intended  as  a  foolish,  simple,  head 
strong  girl — a  little  too  given  to  love  affairs 
and  decidedly  too  loving  tordes  her  suitors 
It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  very  interesting 
and  satisfactory  toards  its  readers,  and  very 
comprehensive  to  all." 

Possibly  it  may  be  more  "  satisfactory  and 
comprehensive  to  all  "  if  an  extract  from  the 
opening  chapter  is  given: 

"  I  must  explain  that  Miss  Jane  Peabody 
was  wholly  indifferent  to  Roger  Lindsay, 
but  loved  William  Marston.  Roger  knew 
this,  but  hoped  to  win  her  over  to  him  by 
presents,  kindness  and  attention. 

[The  profound  knowledge  of  human  na 
ture  that  our  budding  novelist  displays  makes 
one  turn  pale.    Where  will  he  end  ?] 

"  Miss  Peabody  was  sitting  in  her  house 
at  12:45,  noon,  wondering  at  her  lover's 
prolonged  absence.  Suddenly  the  doorbell 
rang  loudly,  and  it  was  soon  followed  by  a 
maid,  who  appeared  at  the  door,  and  said  in 
a  pleasant  voice, 
'"  Roger  Lindsay,  ma'am.' 
"  '  Show  him  in,'  was  the  reply,  given  in 
an  indifferent  tone. 

"  Roger  Lindsay  lost  no  time  in  comply 
ing  with  the  request,  and  politely  advanced, 
with  the  remark: 

" '  I've  brought  you  a  present,  Miss  Pea 
body.' 

"  '  O,  you  have,  have  you  ?  Won't  you 
stay  to  dinner  ?  '  was  the  answer. 

" '  I  believe  I  will,  thank  you,'  said  Roger, 
waiting  for  the  burst  of  praise  which  would 
follow  the  opening  of  the  package. 

To  his  surprise,  however,  the  only  remark 
which  followed  the  revealing  was : 

" '  O,  only  a  lace  handkerchief  ! '  saying 
which  she  politely  blew  her  nose  on  it,  and 
put  it  in  her  pocket,  and  asked  him  to  sit 
down  to  dinner,  which  was  announced  just 
then. 

"  Roger  was  vexed.    He  had  paid  $6.50 
for  a  lace  handkerchief  only  for  this  !  Per 
haps  love  might  do,  so,  during  dinner,  he 
politely  inquired: 

" '  Will  you  marry  me  ? ' 

"  '  I  am  engaged  to  Mr.  William  Mars 
ton,'  was  Miss  Peabody's  reply. 

" '  Look  out,'  said  Roger.    '  I  can  show 


How  to  Live  a  Century. 

First,  live  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
doors,  never  letting  a  day  pass  without 
spending  at  least  three  or  four  hours  in  the 
open  air. 

Second,  keep  all  the  powers  of  mind  and 
body  occupied  in  congenial  work.  The 
muscles  should  be  developed  and  the  mind 
kept  active. 

Third,  avoid  excesses  of  all  kinds,  whether 
of  food,  drink,  or  of  whatever  nature  they 
may  be.    Be  moderate  in  all  things. 

Fourth,  never  despair.  Be  cheerful  at  all 
times.  Never  give  way  to  anger.  Never 
let  the  trials  of  one  day  pass  over  to  the 
next. 

The  period  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
should  not  be  passed  in  idleness  or  abandon- 
ment of  all  work.  Here  is  where  a  great 
many  men  fall — they  resign  all  care  of  inter- 
est in  worldly  affairs,  and  rest  of  body  and 
mind  begins.  They  throw  up  their  business 
and  retire  to  private  life,  which  in  too  many 
cases  proves  to  be  a  suicidal  policy. 

During  the  next  period — the  period  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  years,  while  the 
powers  of  life  are  at  their  lowest  ebb — one 
cannot  be  too  careful  about  catching  cold. 
Bronchitis  is  a  most  prolific  cause  of  death 
in  the  aged.  During  this  last  period  rest 
should  be  in  abundance. 

Anybody  who  can  follow  these  directions 
ought  to  live  to  be  one  hundred  years  old  at 
least.  There  is  always  this  comfort,  how- 
ever, if  we  cannot  live  up  to  our  ideas  al- 
ways, we  can  at  least  try  our  best  to  do  so, 
and  the  steady  eflort  will  be  bringing  us 
constantly  nearer  them. — Medical  Age. 


Blond  Chinese. 


Chinatown  boasts  of  a  great  rarity  in  a 
full-blooded  Chinese,  who  is  probably  the 
only  red-headed  one  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
And  what  is  more,  the  Chinese  has  a  light 
complexion  and  blue  eyes,  and  he  is  cross- 
eyed. Mish  Go,  as  is  the  freak's  name,  was 
born  in  China  of  Chinese  parents  about  30 
years  ago,  and  came  to  San  Francisco  a  year 
ago.  He  is  shunned  and  disliked  by  the 
great  majority  of  his  countrymen  who  live  in 
California.  "  Sheepeye  "  is  one  of  the  nick- 
names applied  to  him,  because,  from  the 
Chinese  standpoint,  his  eyes  resemble  those 
of  a  sheep  more  than  those  of  a  human 
being.  Mich  Go  lives  in  one  of  the  dens  of 
Spofford  alley,  and  is  never  seen  in  close 
association  with  other  denizens  of  China- 
town, excepting  when  he  goes  to  certain 
stores  to  dispose  of  cheap  trinkets,  by  which 
means  he  acquires  a  living. — San  Francisco 
Examiner. 

How  a  Sunbeam  Sounds. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  in 
science  that  has  been  made  within  the  last 
year  or  two  is  the  fact  that  a  beam  of  light 
produces  sound.  A  beam  of  sunlight  is 
thrown  through  a  lens  on  a  glass  vessel  that 
contains  lampblack,  colored  silk  or  worsted, 
or  other  substances.  A  disc  having  slits  or 
openings  cut  in  it  is  made  to  revolve  swiftly 
in  this  beam  of  light  so  as  to  cut  it  up,  thus 
making  alternate  flashes  of  light  and  shadow. 
On  putting  the  ear  to  the  glass  vessel  strange 
sounds  are  heard  so  long  as  the  flashing 
beam  is  falling  on  the  vessel. 

Recently  a  more  wonderful  discovery  has 
been  made.    A  beam  of  sunlight  is  caused 


to  pass  through  a  prism  so  as  to  produce 
what  is  called  the  solar  spectrum,  or  rain- 
bow. The  disk  is  turned  and  the  color  light 
of  the  rainbow  is  made  to  break  through  it. 
Now  place  the  ear  to  the  vessel  containing 
the  silk,  wool  or  other  material.  As  the 
colored  lights  of  the  spectrum  fall  upon  it, 
sounds  will  be  given  by  different  parts  of 
the  spectrum,  and  there  will  be  silence  in 
other  parts. 

For  instance,  if  the  vessel  contains  red 
worsted  and  the  light  flashes  upon  it,  loud 
sounds  will  be  heard  if  the  red  and  blue 
ports  of  the  rainbow  fall  upon  the  vessel, 
and  other  colors  make  no  sound  at  all. 

Every  kind  of  material  gives  more  or  less 
sound  in  different  colors  and  utters  no 
sound  in  others. — Pearson's  Weekly. 

The  Horse  Remembers  Kindness. 

A  very  remarkable  incident  in  the  history 
of  the  original  Bush  Messenger  illustrates 
that,  though  abuse  may  seem  to,  it  does  not 
wholly  destroy  the  better  nature,  and  that 
one  touch  of  kindness  calls  into  life  all  the 
old  virtues.  Years  after  he  was  sold,  Mr. 
Bush  determined  to  see  his  old  favorite, 
whom  he  found  kept  in  a  pasture  surrounded 
by  a  fence  ten  feet  high,  through  a  hole  in 
which  the  food  and  water  were  passed  to 
Messenger  as  if  he  were  "a  dangerous  con- 
vict." Mr.  Bush  was  warned  not  to  enter 
the  inclosure  for  his  very  life,  but  he  went 
in,  and,  unobserved,  concealed  himself  be- 
hind a  tree  and  whistled.  With  a  neigh, 
the  grand  old  fellow  came  bounding  across 
the  field  in  search  of  the  well-remembered 
whistle.  The  horse  raced  around  the  pas- 
ture, and  when  at  the  height  of  his  run  Mr. 
Bush  exposed  himself  and  whistled  again. 
Messenger  wheeled  and  made  directly  for 
him,  while  the  out-lookers  trembled  in  terror. 
But  instead  of  seeking  to  kill,  the  horse  came 
up  gently  and  laid  his  head  over  his  old 
master's  shoulder  to  receive  the  customary 
caress.  When  Mr.  Bush's  time  for  de- 
parture had  come,  he  proceeded  but  a  few 
yards  from  the  inclosure  when  there  was  a 
crash,  and  out  Messenger  came,  bounding 
through  the  strong  bars.  He  followed  his 
former  owner  to  the  stable  gently,  where  he 
was  secured  by  strong  ropes,  and  for  a  long, 
long,  distance  upon  the  road  homeward,  Mr. 
Bush  could  hear  the  noble  animal  neighing, 
lashing  the  stall,  and  straggling  to  be  free 
and  follow. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  man  to  be  master 
of  his  horse,  but  to  be  master  of  his  affec- 
tions is  an  absolutely  noble  thing. — Wallace's 
Monthly. 

Things  to  be  Remembered  About 

Sleeplns- 
Sunlight   is  good    for    everything  but 
feathers. 

The  best  number  of  persons  to  each  bed 
is — one. 

Away  with  heavy  hangings,  either  above 
or  below  the  bed. 

Beware  of  a  dusty,  musty  carpet;  better 
sweetness  and  a  bare  floor. 

Do  not  fail  to  provide  some  means  for 
ventilation  during  the  night. 

Keep  the  head  cool  while  sleeping,  but 
not  by  a  draught  of  cold  air  falling  upon  it. 

If  a  folding  bed  must  be  used,  contrive 
some  way  to  keep  it  aired  and  wholesome. 

Let  the  pillow  be  high  enough  to  bring 
the  head  in  a  natural  position,  no  more  or 
less. 

Thoroughly  air  the  sleeping-room  every 
day;  air  the  bedding  and  beds  as  often  as 
possible. 

A  dark,  out-of-the-way,  unwholesome  cor- 
ner is  no  more  fitted  for  a  sleeping-room 
than  for  a  parlor. 

A  fea'.her  bed  which  has  done  service  for 
a  generation  or  two,  is  hardly  a  desirable 
thing  upon  which  to  sleep. — Good  House- 
keeping. 

BulldlnR  His  Own  Coffin. 
The  late  Earl  of  Essex  was  buried  in  a 
coffin  of  oak,  designed  12  years  ago  by  the 
deceased  nobleman  himself,  who  was.  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Funeral  Reform 
Association.  It  bad  what  is  called  "  open 
trellis  work"  around  it,  and  was  filled  with 


choice  herbs  and  evergreens.  Maybe  the 
originator  of  the  fashion  was  Lord  Nelson, 
who  used  to  keep  standing  upright  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Victory  a  coffin  that  an  admirer 
had  presented  to  him  one  birthday  anni- 
versary, and  in  this  coffin  his  lordship's  re- 
mains were  at  last  put  to  rest. — Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Nineveh,  the  Paris  of  Its  Ase. 

During  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 
before  Christ,  Nineveh  was  the  greatest  and 
most  wicked  city  of  the  world.  It  was  situ- 
ated on  the  Tigris,  and  was  unequaled  for  its 
wealth,  its  luxury,  its  sensuality,  and  the 
violent  cruelty  of  its  rulers  and  nobles.  Like 
the  Paris  of  two  centuries  past,  it  was  at 
once  the  center  where  gathered,  and  the 
source  from  which  flowed,  the  most  corrupt- 
ing and  destructive  influences  of  every  kind. 
The  city  was  bright,  beautiful,  gay,  the 
strong  capital  of  the  strong  nation  of  that 
time.  Founded  by  Nimrod  (Genesis  x:i  i), 
it  had  grown  with  every  age  until  it  reached 
the  immense  proportions  of  sixty  miles  in 
circumference. 

In  the  midst  of  its  greatest  power  and 
glory,  the  prophets  of  Israel — Isaiah,  Jonah, 
Nahum  and  Zephaniah — began  to  declare 
its  approaching  downfall.  So  literally  were 
the  prophecies  fulfilled  before  the  era  of 
careful  historical  writing,  that,  outside  of  the 
Bible,  we  have  hardly  any  description  of  the 
city  that  is  trustworthy.  From  about  625  to 
600  B.  C.  we  date  its  downfall,  and  for  nearly 
twenty-five  hundred  years  its  great  monu- 
ments, its  vast  libraries,  its  colossal  sculp- 
tures, its  numberless  cylinders  and  seals, 
have  been  buried  under  the  sand,  waiting  to 
give  their  testimony  and  proof  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  statements  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 


An  Unlooked-for  Customer. 

Theophrastas  Esculapius  Stubbe,  pro- 
prietor of  the  "  Universal  Li'e-Everlasting 
Golden  Bitters,"  was  in  bis  office,  and  about 
him  was  gathered  an  eager  group,  listening 
to  an  account  of  the  wonderful  cures  he  had 
wrought  with  his  medicine. 

By  and  by  a  man  in  somber  garb — a  thin, 
pale-faced  man,  sedate  and  melancholy — en- 
tered the  office  and  inquired  for  the  pro- 
prietor. 

"  I  am  the  man,"  said  Theophrastus  Es- 
culapius Stubbe,  with  dignity. 

"  You  are  the  proprietor  of  the  '  Uni- 
versal Life  Everlasting  Golden  Bitters  '  ?  " 
said  the  pale  visitor. 

"  I  am.    How  can  I  help  you 

"  I  have  come  to  see  if  I  couldn't  get  you 
to  establish  an  agency  for  your  bitters  in  our 
town.  I  want  you  to  send  a  smart  man— one 
who  can  sell  a  large  quantity  of  your 
medicine." 

Theophrastus  rubbed  his  bands  and  smiled 
exultingly. 

"  You  see,"  pursued  the  somber  visitor, 
"  my  business  is  getting  dull,  and  I  thought 
with  your  help  we  might  revive  it." 

"  Can't  you  take  the  agency  yourself,  my 
friend?"  asked  the  great  Stubbe. 

No,  no,"  said  the  melancholy  man,  with 
a  shake  of  the  head.  "  It  wouldn't  do  for 
me.    People  might  think  I  was  interested." 

"  Ah  !  What's  your  business  ?  " 

"  /  am  an  undertaker .' " 


Fiction  or  Reality 
An  author  engaged  a  young  lady  type- 
writer to  take  down  his  novel  from  dicta- 
tion. At  the  passage  :  "  Oh  I  my  adorable 
angel,  accept  the  confession  from  my  lips 
that  I  cannot  exist  without  you  !  Make  me 
happy;  come  and  share  my  lot  and  be  mine 
until  death  us  do  part  !" — his  fair  secretary 
paused  and  candidly  inquired  :  "  Is  that  to 
go  down  with  the  rest  ?'' 

Commercial  Value  of  Mummies. 
Even  dead  men  have  a  commercial  value 
nowadays.  From  the  mummies  of  ancient 
Egypt  is  manufactured  a  kind  of  paint 
called  "mummy  brown."  It  can  be  pur- 
chased at  any  shop  where  artists'  materials 
are  sold.  For  some  time  it  was  alleged  that 
the  mummies  employed  for  this  purpose 
were  those  of  birds  and  beasts,  such  as  cats 
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and  ibises,  but  an  osteologist  who  interested 
himself  in  the  subject  found  in  some  of  the 
raw  stuff  imported  from  Egypt  certain  bones 
which  were  unquestionably  human. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Putting;  the  Best  Face  Upon  It. 

Stiggles  was  met  by  an  old  friend  the 
other  day,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  several 
years. 

"Bless  me,  Stiggles,  old  boy  I  I'm  glad  to 
see  you.  You  are  looking  well.  How  is  it 
with  you?" 

"  Fair  to  middling,"  replied  Stiggles. 

"  Married  yet 

"Yes." 

"  That's  good." 

"  Not  so  very  good.  I  married  a  shrew." 
"Ah!    That's  bad." 

"  Not  so  very  bad.  She  brought  me  ten 
thousand  dollars.'' 

"  Indeed!    That  was  good  fortune." 

"  Not  so  good  after  all,  for  I  laid  it  out 
in  sheep  and  they  all  died  of  the  foot-rot." 

"  Surely  that  was  most  unfortunate." 

"  Not  so  very  unfortunate,  for  I  sold  the 
pelts  for  more  than  the  sheep  cost  me." 

"  In  truth,  that  made  ample  amendment." 

"  Not  so  much  as  you  may  imagine.  I 
laid  out  the  money  upon  a  house,  and  the 
house  burned  down,  with  all  that  was  in  it." 

"Bless  me!  That  was  lamentable, 
surely." 

"  Not  so  lamentable  as  it  might  have 
been.  My  wife  was  in  it  /  '—"Htvi  York 
Ledger. 

How  to  Improve  the  Complexion. 

To  keep  the  complexion  and  spirits  good; 
to  preserve  grace,  strength  and  agility  of 
motion,  there  is  no  exercise  more  beneficial 
in  results  than  sweeping,  dusting,  making 
beds,  washing  dishes  and  the  polishing  of 
brass  and  silver.  One  year  of  such  muscu- 
lar eflTort  within  doors,  together  with  regular 
exercise  in  open  air,  will  do  more  for  a 
woman's  complexion  than  all  the  lotions  and 
pomades  that  were  ever  invented.  Perhaps 
the  reason  why  housework  does  so  much 
more  for  women  than  games  is  the  fact  that 
exercise  which  is  immediately  productive 
cheers  the  spirit.  It  gives  women  the  cour- 
age to  go  on  living  and  make  things  seem 
really  worth  while. 

Sympathize  with  the  Children. 

There  are  some  people  who  come  into  our 
lives  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine.  We  feel  un 
accountably  rested  and  cheered  and  re 
freshed  after  meeting  them.  If  we  go  to 
them  in  trouble  they  have  time  to  sit  down 
and  listen  to  the  story  of  our  worries  and 
anxieties  without  fidgeting  to  get  away  to 
something  else.  They  enter  into  our  cares 
as  if  they  were  their  own,  and  in  some  in- 
explicable way  our  burden  grows  lighter  as 
we  tell  how  heavy  it  is,  and  we  are  com- 
forted. They  have  the  power  of  substituting 
"the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of 
heaviness;"  they  have  the  blessed  gift  of 
sympathy. — Farm  and  Fireside. 

Boston  Prodigies. 
The  Boston  young  lady  is  ready  at  ii 
years  of  age  to  use  her  adjectives  with  skill, 
expressiveness  and  originality.  A  miss  of 
that  age  was  at  the  breakfast  table  the  other 
morning.  There  was  bacon.  She  had 
eaten  a  piece  and  wanted  some  more. 
"  Papa,"  she  said,  "  will  you  please  give  me 
a  piece  this  time  that  is  a  little  less  languid  ?" 
That  reminded  me  of  another  young  lady, 
scarcely  older  than  this  one,  who  had  a 
beautifully  colored  toadstool  pointed  out  to 
her  in  the  woods  one  day.  "  Yes,"  she 
said,  "it's  rather  brilliant,  but  don't  you 
think  its  a  trifle  morbid  ?"— Boston  Tran- 
script. 


Modern  Definitions. 

Club. — A  man's  refuge  from  home. 

Church. — A  woman's  refuge  from  home. 

Gun. — An  instrument  which  kills  before 
and  which  kicks  behind. 

Criticism.  —  The  judgment  passed  by 
mediocrities  upon  their  superiors. 

Jealous  Hatred. — The  spontaneous  tribute 
which  small  minds  pay  to  great  ones. 

Contempt. — A  sentiment  which  we  all  ex- 
press for  each  other  and  which  we  most  of 
us  feel  for  ourselves. 

A  Smart  Little  Woman. — A  young  mar- 
ried woman  in  search  of  a  husband — some- 
body else's  husband. 

She  Reports  Horse-Races. 

Ada  L.  Tims  enjoys  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  only  newspaper  woman  in  the  world 
having  the  turf  as  a  specialty.  She  is  a 
bright,  clever  woman  of  about  20  years,  well 
versed  in  pedigrees  and  records,  but  not  at 
all  "  horsey "  in  conversation,  and  with  a 
womanly  dignity  which  always  commands 
respect  at  the  pool-box,  the  track  or  the 
hotel  corridor. — New  York  Sun. 
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When  Your  Mamma  Is  Sick. 

(Tillle'8  'Sperlence.) 


Written  for  the  Rural  Pbbbs  by  Mary  E.  Bamford. 


TELL  you,  when  your  mam- 
ma is  sick,  and  she  hasn't  any 
other  little  girls  to  do  things  but 
just  you,  it's  s'prising  how  many 
things  you  don't  know  1  Maybe, 
sometimes,  before  she  was  sick, 
you  thought  you  knew  lots,  'most 
as  much  as  she  did,  but,  when  your  mamma's 
sick,  you  don't  think  so  any  more. 

It's  awful  hard  to  cook  when  your  mam- 
ma's sick  !  You  put  on  the  potatoes  to  boil, 
and  you  don't  know  any  better  than  to  put 
them  down  at  the  bottom  of  a  big  iron  kettle, 
and  fill  the  kettle  'way  up  full  of  water.  I 
did  that  way,  and  my  mamma  told  me  after- 
wards that  potatoes  never  would  boil  so. 
And,  when  I  tried  to  bake  potatoes,  I 
couldn't  make  the  fire  bake  them  soft.  They 
would  'most  always  be  'siderable  hard  and 
not  done  when  dinner  time  came. 

But  one  day  the  potatoes  did  really  almost 
bake  soft !  At  least,  some  of  the  sides  of 
the  potatoes  got  soft,  and  I  was  so  glad  I 
clapped  my  hands,  and  I  ran  into  the  front 
room  where  my  big  brother  sat,  and  I  called 
out,  "  O  Ted,  the  potatoes  are  done  !  "  And 
he  only  said,  "  They  ought  to  be,"  and  he 
didn't  seem  to  know  that  it  was  a  thing  to 
be  glad  about,  a  bit  !  I  wouldn't  have 
s'posed  he'd  been  so  ignorant.  Why,  I  was 
so  glad  I  wanted  to  hop  'round  and  'round  ! 
It  was  s'prising  how  glad  I  was  1  But  that's 
just  the  way  you  feel  about  cooking,  when 
your  mamma's  sick. 

And  I  guess  your  papa  feels  so,  too.  I 
didn't  know  how  to  make  tea  very  well,  but 
mamma  told  me,  and  one  noon  when  I 
thought  the  tea  was  going  to  be  all  right, 
papa  came  out  into  the  kitchen,  and  he  took 
the  teakettle  and  filled  the  teapot  clear  up 
full  with  water,  and  I  knew  that  wasn't  what 
mamma  said,  but  I  didn't  like  to  tell  papa 
so,  because  he  thought  he  knew  how  to 
make  tea.  But  when  papa  had  his  cup  of 
tea  at  the  table  afterwards  that  noon,  he 
said,  "What  makes  this  tea  so  weak?" 
And  I  knew  it  was  because  he  put  in  lots 
more  water  after  I  had  made  the  tea,  but  I 
didn't  want  to  tell  him  so,  because  it 
wouldn't  be  polite. 

And  papa  made  another  mistake,  too,  for 
he  tried  to  make  mamma  some  chicken 
broth,  and  he  left  the  gall  in,  and  it  made 
the  broth  so  bitter  that  mamma  couldn't  eat 
it  at  all.  And  poor  papa  was  'siderable 
mortified,  and  I  was  real  sorry  for  him. 

And  I  guess  your  big  brother  feels  as  if 
he  wishes  mamma  would  get  well,  too,  for 
Ted  had  a  button  come  of  his  cuflf,  and  I 
tried  to  sew  it  on,  and  I  thought  I  sewed  it 
right,  but  when  I  was  done,  Ted  tried  to 
button  it,  and  that  button  just  pulled  right 
out,  and  came  off  again.  And  Ted  said, 
"  What  a  sewer  you  are ! "  and  I  was 
ashamed. 

And  when  your  mamma  is  sick,  and  a  big 
tangle  gets  in  your  hair  someway,  you  go 
behind  the  door  and  comb,  and  comb,  and 
coml)  the  tangle,  and  it  hurts  lots,  and  you 
'most  cry,  before  you  can  get  the  tangle  out. 
And  you  do  just  wish  your  mamma  can  get 
well ! 

I  tell  you  it's  nice  to  have  your  mamma 
well  again  !  And  you  just  say  to  yourself, 
"  I'll  wipe  all  the  dishes,  and  I'll  bring  in 
the  kindling,  and  I'll  sweep  the  front  piazza, 
and  I'll  help  mamma  all  I  can,  so  she  won't 
get  sick  any  more." 

And  you  think  what  a  lot  your  mamma 
knows  !  For  the  potatoes  boil  when  she 
wants  them  to,  and  they  bake  soft  and  mealy 
when  she  wants  them  that  way,  and  the  tea 
is  always  just  right,  and  Ted's  cuff  buttons 
stay  on  when  she  sews  them,  and  the  tangles 
come  out  of  your  hair  just  as  easy,  when 
she  combs  it  I 

And  you  look  at  the  way  your  mamma 
cooks  things,  and  you  pay  'tention,  so  that 
if  she's  sick  again  you'll  know  how  to  cook 
It's  s'prising  how  you  pay  'tention  and  learn, 
and  your  mamma  says,  "  Why,  Tillie,  you 
are  getting  real  smart  ! "  and  that  s'prises 
you  again,  because  you  don't  think  you  are 
nearly  as  smart  as  you  thought  you  were 
before  mamma  was  sick  !  And  you  never 
think  that  you  know  as  much  as  your  mam- 
ma does,  again.  I  tell  you,  mammas  are 
the  knowingest  people  there  are  ! 


when  he  is  in  danger  and  needs  help.  I 
once  knew  a  lady  who  screamed  and  wrung 
her  hands  when  a  girl  was  burning  to  death 
before  her  eyes,  and  made  no  effort  to  put 
out  the  flames.  Here  is  an  account  of  how 
two  boys,  by  presence  of  mind  and  rare 
good  sense,  saved  the  life  of  their  father. 

In  Maine,  lately,  two  boys  went  out  to 
the  woods  with  their  father  to  see  him  cut 
down  trees.  Through  a  mistake  in  calcula- 
ting how  a  tree  he  was  cutting  would  fall, 
the  father  was  caught  and  pinned  to  the 
ground,  the  tree  lying  across  his  body.  At 
the  fearful  sight  the  boys  did  not  lose  their 
presence  of  mind,  but  set  to  work  with  en- 
ergy to  save  their  father.  Some  boys  would 
have  exhausted  their  strength  in  vain  efforts 
to  remove  the  tree;  others  would  have  run 
and  screamed  for  help,  and  meantime  their 
father  would  have  died.  The  boys  did 
neither  of  these  things.  They  commenced 
digging  a  hole  immediately  under  their 
father,  and  in  a  very  short  time  released  him 
from  his  awful  situation.  Their  coolness 
and  wisdom  were  the  means  of  saving  his 
life. 


X)0JVIESTI©  G[eOJVIOMY. 


Presence  of  Mind. 

Some  one  has  wittily  said  that  a  better 
thing  than  presence  ot  mind  in  danger  is 
"absence  of  body."  But  we  cannot  always 
be  absent  from  danger,  and  fortunate  indeed 
is  any  one  whose  friends  are  present  in  body 


Potatoes  Galore. 

Even  that  household  necessity,  the  potato, 
is  susceptible  of  so  many  changes  in  cook- 
ing that  it  may  be  made  to  seem  almost  like 
some  other  vegetable  by  deft  handling  and 
little,  if  any,  extra  trouble,  says  S.  A.  Little 
m  Rural  New  Yorker.  It  is  said  that 
some  Western  firm  has  published  a  book 
which  gives  400  ways  for  serving  this 
homely,  everyday  food,  buc  I  will  content 
myself  by  mentioning  a  few.  Whether  the 
potato  shall  or  shall  not  be  deprived  of  its 
"jacket "  before  it  is  cooked  must  be  de 
cided  by  individual  taste.  I  will  say,  how' 
ever,  that  if  potatoes  are  scarce,  and  econ- 
omy necessary,  there  is  much  less  waste 
when  they  are  boiled  with  their  skins  on 
Another  point  which  has  been  much  dis 
cussed  is  whether  the  water  must  boil  before 
the  potato  is  put  in.  If  taken  from  the 
water  as  soon  as  cooked  I  can  see  no  dif- 
ference in  whatever  way  it  is  employed 
Care  must  be  taken  to  permit  the  steam  to 
pass  off  when  the  potatoes  are  drained,  and 
if  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  hot  for  some 
time  a  folded  towel  will  prove  a  very  satis 
factory  cover. 

As  soup  is  the  first  course  at  dinner,  pos 
sibly  it  may  be  well  to  give  recipes  for  two  ap 
pe  izing  potato  soups  at  the  head  of  my  list 

Potato  Soup  No.  I. — Boil  five  potatoes 
until  soft;  fry  one  onion  in  drippings,  then 
add  to  the  potatoes;  toast  a  large  slice  of 
bread  until  brown  and  put  this  with  the 
potato  and  onion  and  boil.  Strain  through 
a  colander,  put  on  the  fire  again  with  the 
addition  of  one  pint  of  rich  milk.  Season 
to  taste  and  serve  as  soon  as  the  milk  has 
heated. 

Potato  Soup  No.  2. —  Eight  potatoes, 
three  onions,  salt,  pepper  and  a  little  grated 
nutmeg.  Boil  the  sliced  onions  with  the 
pepper  and  nutmeg  in  a  little  water  until 
done.  Cook  the  potatoes  and  mash  them 
fine  and  mix  with  the  onion  and  the  water 
in  which  the  onion  was  cooked.  Add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one  quart  of  boiling 
milk  and  salt  to  taste.  Strain  before 
serving. 

Scalloped  Potatoes. — Butter  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  a  dish.  Put  in  a  layer  of  cold 
boiled  potatoes,  sliced;  season  with  pepper, 
salt  and  small  pieces  of  butter,  and  dust 
with  flour.  Put  in  another  layer  of  potatoes 
in  the  same  way,  and  when  the  dish  is 
filled  cover  the  top  with  a  layer  of  cracker 
crumbs  half  an  inch  thick.  Pour  a  cup  of 
cream  over  the  whole  and  bake  in  a  mod 
errte  oven  for  half  an  hour.  This  may  be 
varied  by  the  use  of  a  seasoning  of  finely 
choDped  celery  or  parsley. 

Potato  Souffle. — Boil  a  sufficient  amount 
of  nice,  mealy  potatoes.  Put  them  through 
the  ricer  or  mash  fine,  add  a  cupful  of  rich 
cream  and  three  well-beaten  eggs.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  beat  up  light  and  bake 
until  brown  in  a  quick  oven.  When  potatoes 
are  baked,  a  slice  should  be  cut  from  the 
stem  end  before  putting  them  into  the  oven. 
When  cooked  they  should  be  taken  from 
the  oven  singly  with  a  napkin  and  broken 
partly  open  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape. 

Stujffed  Potatoes. —  BaVe  nice,  shapely 
potatoes  until  pirtly  done;  cut  off  one  end, 
scrape  out  the  flesh  with  a  spoon,  mash  it 
fine,  season  with  butter  and  salt  and  some 
finely-chopped  parsley.  Fill  the  shells  with 
the  mixture  and  return  them  to  the  oven  for 
a  few  minutes.  These  may  be  varied  by 
adding  finely-hashed  meat,  grated  cheese, 
bread-crumbs,  or  anything  else  which  the 
taste  may  dictate.  A  vegetable  scoop  is 
handy,  and  though  the  flavor  of  potatoes  is 
not  improved  by  its  use,  their  appearance  is 
much  better.   Cut  out  balls  with  the  scoop 


from  raw  potatoes  and  fry  in  deep  fat  until 
brown.  Pile  high  in  a  dish,  sprinkle,  salt 
over  them  and  garnish  with  parsley.  Balls 
cut  from  cold  boiled  potatoes  are  nice 
warmed  in  the  same  way,  or  they  may  be 
dropped  into  hot  white  sauce  and  served 
when  heated  through. 

Duckesse  Potatoes. — Boil,  mash  and  sea- 
son nice  mealy  potatoes,  add  a  well-beaten 
egg  and  mix  thoroughly.  Roll  out  flat  on 
the  molding-board,  cut  in  strips  an  inch 
wide  and  three  inches  long,  lay  in  a  buttered 
tin  and  brown  in  the  oven. 

Stewed  Potatees. — Slice  cold  boiled  pota- 
toes, salt  to  taste,  dredge  a  little  flour  on 
them  and  half  cover  them  with  rich  milk. 
Let  them  cook  three  or  four  minutes  briskly, 
and  just  before  sending  to  the  table  stir  in  a 
generous  piece  of  butter. 

Casserole  of  Potatoes. — Form  an  oval  pile 
of  mashed  potatoes  on  a  dish,  make  a  hole 
in  the  center  of  the  size  desired;  brush  the 
surface  with  beaten  egg  and  set  in  the  oven 
until  nicely  browned.  Fill  the  hole  with 
stewed  tomatoes,  macaroni,  or  with  any 
kind  of  stew. 

Potato  Cfoquettes. — Mix  nicely-mashed 
potatjes  with  beaten  egg  yolk,  season  with 
salt  and  pepper,  with  just  a  hint  of  nutmeg, 
grated  lemon  peel  or  chopped  parsley;  form 
into  balls,  dip  in  beaten  egg  and  fry  in  hot 
fat.  Drain  on  paper  for  a  minute  and  serve 
hot. 


Three  and  One-Half  Days  to  the  World's 
Jfair. 

We  take  pleasure  in  ftdvisini?  the  reade's  of  the  Paoifio 
Rural  Prbss  that  the  UNION  PACIFIC  is  the  most 
direct  and  quickest  line  from  San  Franciso;]  and  all 
points  in  California  to  the  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

It  ia  the  ONLY  LINE  running  PuU'i  »n's  latest  Im- 
proved vestibuled  Drawlng-Room  Sleepfrs  and  Dining 
Cars  irom  San  Francisco  to  Chicago  without  change,  and 
only  one  change  of  cars  to  New  York  or  Boston. 

Select  Touriit  Excursions  via  the  UNION  PACIFC 
leave  San  Frmcisco  every  Thursday  for  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Boston  in  chirge  of  experienced  managers, 
who  give  their  personal  attention  f)  the  comfort  of 
ladi  8  and  children  traveling  alone. 

Steamship  Tickets  to  an  i  Irom  all  points  In  Europe. 

For  tick  ts  to  the  World's  Fair  and  all  points  east  and 
for  Sleeping-Oar  accommodati  ns  call  on  or  address 
D.  W.  Hitchcock,  General  Agent  Union  Pacific  System, 
No.  I  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  CHRISTI&H  ENDEAVOR  EXCURSION 

To  the  World's  Fair  ! 

Will  leave  on  Tuesday,  June  20. h,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  "  Yonng  People's"  Soct^tT  of 
tih<-l8ti«n  Endeavor,  via  Salt  Lake,  Manitou  (Pike's 
Peak),  and  Denver  Special  features  as  to  stop  overs 
and  accommodations  1  Bi/th  Palace  and  Tourist  Sleepers  \ 
Secure  an  itin»  rary  of  the  trip. 

W.  A.  BISsELL,  O  P.  A  ,  660  Market  Street,  (Chron- 
icle  Building),  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


San  Quentin  Jute  Mill  Grain  Bags 
for  Sale. 


I  am  authorized  by  the  State  Board  of  Prison  Direct- 
ors to  offer  for  s^ile  any  portion  of  one  million  jute  bags 
of  the  above  manufacture  at  957.29  8-10  per  thousand, 
delivered  at  Jackson-street  wharf,  San  Francisco. 
Orders  for  bags  mu^t  be  accompanied  by  an  affidavit 
signed  before  a  Notary  Public  or  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
setting  forth  the  number  of  bags  required,  and  that  they 
are  for  individual  and  personal  use  of  the  applicant. 
Ten  per  cent  ol  the  purchase  price  must  accompany  each 
order,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  upon  the  order  for  de- 
livery of  the  goods.  Upon  applloation,  the  undersigned 
will  forwaid  blank  order  sheet  and  affidavit. 

Address  all  communications  to  W.  E.  HALE,  Warden. 


ASSESSMENT  NOTICE. 


GRANGERS'   BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

(A  CORPORATION). 

Principal  Place  of  Buelness  No.  108  Davis 
Street,  la  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  State  of  California. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  THAT  AT  A  MEETING 
of  the  Directors  of  said  Grangers'  Business  Aesoci- 
al  ion  (a  corporation),  ht  Id  on  the  8th  day  of  May,  l(-93, 
an  assessment  of  ten  (10)  per  cent,  am  .unting  to  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  («2.50)  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stooK  of  the  coiporation,  payable  Immediately 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  corporation,  at  bis  office.  No.  108 
Davis  Street,  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fiancisco, 
Calilornia  Any  stock  upon  which  the  assessment  shall 
remain  unpaid  on  Thursday,  the  8th  day  of  June,  1893, 
will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  pubilo 
auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  b"  sold 
on  WEDNESDAY,  the  12th  day  of  July,  A.  D  1893,  to 
pav  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of 
advertising  and  «xpenees  of  sale. 

CHARl  ES  WOOD, 
Secretary  of  Grangers'  Business  Association. 
Office,  No  108  Davis  S  rett,  San  Francisco,  California. 


SHASTA  COUNTY  INVESTMENTS 

QLEAVES  &  BALTZfcLL, 

ReddlnK.  Cal., 

PROPRIETORS  of  the  SHASTA  COUNTY  ABSTRACT 
BUKEAU  (Durfee  Sy  tern),  have  for  sale  Stock 
Ranches,  Fruit  Farms,  Timber  Lands  and  Quartz  Mines. 
Surveys  and  Abstracts  furnished  at  rtasunable  rates. 
Write  for  Information  and  lists. 

QLEAVES  &  BALTZBLL,  Bedding,  Oal. 
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jJgricultural  XioTEs. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Amador. 

To  THB  Editoe:— The  cold,  wet  spring  has 
delayed  eeedinp  and  planting,  so  that  very  lit- 
tle has  been  done.  Usually  it  is  all  finished 
by  this  time.  Fsrmers  are  hnstling  now,  in 
this  warm,  pleasant  weather,  to  get  in  their 
crops.  Wheat  is  looking  rather  poorly;  grass 
good;  fine  prospect  for  a  big  fruit  crop. 

Plymouth,  May  11,  1893.        J.  S.  Tibbits 

Butte. 

Regitter.  Snrveyor  McC!oy  says  the  best  crops 
he  has  seen  in  the  western  part  of  the  county 
are  those  on  the  slickens  land  along  Dry  creek. 
Where  the  slickens  covered  the  adobe  the  grain 
is  very  rank  and  prolific. 

Fresno. 

Sanger  Herald:  John  Heckel,  an  enterpris 
ing  farmer  near  Sanger,  has  a  half-acre  straW' 
berry  patch  which  is  paying  him  well  this 
spring  for  the  little  trouble  and  expense  of 
cultivation.  He  has  already  sold  about  $60 
worth  of  berries,  bringing  them  into  town  at 
odd  times  when  he  had  business  to  attend  to 
here.  The  berries  find  ready  sale  at  fair  prices, 
and  his  experience  proves  that  there  is  money 
to  be  made  by  cultivating  small  fruits  in  this 
vicinity. 

Humboldt. 

Tima:  The  Sharpies  creamery  near  Pern- 
dale  has  been  very  much  crowded  with  work 
recently.  Hanson's  creamery  near  by  shut 
down  for  one  day  last  week,  and  as  a  matter  of 
accommodation  Supt.  Hawks  received  the  milk 
from  several  additional  dairymen.  This 
crowded  the  creamery,  which  is  a  small  one, 
but  by  working  overtime  the  milk  was  used. 

Inyo. 

Inyo  Independent:  About  Independence,  or- 
chardists  report  the  best  prospect  for  a  big  crop 
of  apples  and  pears  they  have  ever  seen. 

Kern. 

Cali/omian:  Following  is  a  partial  list  of 
cereals,  vegetables,  bushes,  etc.,  planted  at  the 
Land  C)mpany's  experimental  station  to  date 
In  addition  there  is  a  long  list  of  other  vege- 
tables, flowers  and  ornamental  shrubs  and 
plants.  With  all  these,  experiments  are  being 
tried  as  to  s'lil,  fertilizer,  irrigation,  etc.: 

Wheat  24  varieties. 

Barley  20 

Spelts  -  4 

Rye  2 

Oats  -  4 

Rhubarb  „   3 

Asparagas   2  " 


  1 

 20 

Radish  

  5 

Peach  pits   1  " 

Olive  trees  1  " 

Palm  trees   1  •• 

Orange  trees  3  " 

Grape  cuttings  „  92  " 

A  full  consignment  of  forage  plants  and 
grasses  are  being  planted. 

Mendocino. 

Sheep-owners  in  Mendocino  county  find  on 
getting  up  their  sheen  for  shearing  that  folly  50 
per  cent  of  all  their  flocks  perished  during  the 
past  winter,  as  a  result  of  the  severe  storms  and 
the  ravages  of  wild  animals. 

Monterey. 

Watsonville  Ruttler:  The  people  who  reside 
along  the  road  from  Freedom  to  Green  Valley, 
and  those  who  use  that  thoroughfare,  propose 
to  have  the  same  sprinkled  this  summer.  The 
county  has  agreed  to  sink  wells  and  farnish  a 
sprinkling  outfit,  and  the  people  will  pay  the 
expense  of  a  team  and  driver  to  keep  the  road 
well  watered.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  we  hope  to  see  the  example  fol- 
lowed by  the  people  of  other  sections  until  all 
the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  valley  are 
sprinkled  regularly. 

Oranse. 

Orange  Pott:  Later  reports  from  the  prune 
orchards  represent  tne  blossoms  from  dropping 
badly  and  one  of  the  horticnltural  commission- 
ers has  discovered  thrips  on  the  trees  Prof. 
Coquilette  recommends  an  ordinary  rosin  wash 
for  their  destruction. 

Santa  Ana  Blade:  On  Sunday  last  L.  J. 
Watkins  of  Silverado  found  near  his  place  a 
den  of  foxes.  They  were  in  a  small  cave  and 
he  had  to  dig  through  rock  some  four  feet  to 
1  each  them.  The  old  fox  escaped,  but  be  se- 
cured three  little  fellows  which,  he  says,  are 
doing  nicely  and  prove  the  prettiest  pets  in  the 
world.  He  says  he  will  bring  them  to  the  city 
soon  and  put  them  on  exhibition,  so  that  every- 
body can  see  the  beauty  of  a  California  fox. 
San  Bernardino. 

Chino  Champum:  The  Chino  ranch  beet 
fields  now  present  as  fine  a  sight  as  any  agri- 
cultural lands  in  the  country  can  show'.  For 
mile  after  mile  almost  across  the  great  Chino 
ranch,  the  bright  foliage  of  the  growing  plants 
will  soon  almost  cover  the  ground.  The  stand 
is  generally  good,  and  the  fields  uniformly  clean 
i)f  weeds  or  trash.  Intensive  farming  is  shown 
here  in  its  highest  state.  From  many  points  as 
tar  as  the  eye  reaches  is  beet  field  after  baet 


field  with  their  rich  promises  of  an  abundant 
harvest.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that,  as  a 
whole,  the  beet  crop  at  present  growing  gives 
better  prospects  than  either  of  the  two  preced- 
ing crops  on  the  Chino  ranch. 

Chino  Champion:  W.  K.  Gird  says  he  will 
put  in  the  fields  this  summer  a  beet  harvester, 
combined  topper  and  puller,  that  will  do  its 
work  to  perfection.  It  is  already  completed. 
With  the  different  machines  being  devised  by 
Chino  inventive  genius,  the  cost  of  producing  a 
crop  of  beets  is  bound  to  be  very  considerably 
diminished. 

Ontario  Observer:  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  Cucamonga  has  there  been  such  an  acreage 
set  to  trees  as  has  been  the  present  spring. 
Between  300  and  400  acres  between  the  South- 
ern Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  tracks,  which  for 
many  years  have  been  covered  with  sunflowers, 
are  now  set  in  trees,  peaches  and  prunes  being 
the  favorites. 

Timet-Index:  R.  B.  Herron,  County  Bee  In- 
spector, says  that  the  disease  known  as  "  foul 
brood  "  attacks  and  kills  the  young  bees  only, 
before  they  become  mature.  Mr.  Herron  has  a 
new  family  of  bee.  called  the  "  Albino,"  which 
he  claims  is  superior  to  the  Italian  in  every 
way,  being  more  hardy  and  a  much  harder 
worker.  He  says  that  one  can  tell  an  "Albino" 
stand  any  time  by  looking  at  the  amount  of 
honey  gathered.  This  family  derives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  nearly  white.  The  only 
stands  in  this  county  or  in  this  part  of  the 
Slate,  as  far  as  is  known,  are  possessed  by  Mr. 
Herron  and  a  neighbor  of  bis,  to  whom  he  sold 
some.  These  bees  were  imported  from  Illinois 
by  Mr.  Herron. 

San  Diego. 

San  Jacinto  Regitter:  E.  Mead,  Jr.,  has  1800 
acres  of  the  finest  grain  in  the  valley.  The 
barley  will  go  at  least  15  sacks  to  the  acre.  Mrs. 
Mead  says  that  as  soon  as  harvest  is  over  they 
intend  visiting  the  World's  Fair.  Farming  in 
the  San  Jacinto  valley  makes  such  a  trip  a  pos- 
sibility. 

George  S.  Davis,  a  capitalist  from  Detroit, 
who  recently  bought  large  ranches,  each  in 
Cejon  valley  and  at  Jamacha,  left  for  home  to- 
day, and  on  his  return  will  bring  some  of  his 
fine  horses.  He  has  just  had  work  begun  on 
the  Jamacha  ranch  for  an  850,000-gallon  reser- 
voir, which  will  take  San  Diego  flume  water  to 
irrigate  the  place.  Stakes  are  being  set  for  a 
1000-acre  citrus  orchard.  The  plans  have  been 
prepared  also  for  a  one-mile  kite-shaped  track 
on  the  ranch. 

Last  week  T.  Esparza  found  a  coyote  at  Panta 
Banda,  near  San  Diego,  trapped  by  an  abalone 
shell.  The  coyote  had  evidently  been  hunting 
for  a  fish  breakfast,  and,  finding  the  abalone 
onlj'  partially  clinging  to  the  rock,  had  inserted 
his  muzzle  underneath  to  detach  him,  but  the 
abalone  closed  down  on  him  and  kept  him  a 
prisoner.  Esparza  said  that  when  he  arrived 
the  coyote  had  given  up  struggling  and  was 
tired  out.  A  Chinese  was  trapped  by  the  hand 
in  the  same  manner  somp  five  years  ago,  near 
the  same  place,  and  was  drowned  by  the  rising 
tide. 

San  Joaquin. 

Stockton  Mail,  May  19.— Farm  produce  is 
coming  in  well,  and  the  market  is  stocked  with 
fine  vegetables.  Prices  quoted  by  wholesalers 
and  commission  dealers  as  those  paid  to  farmers 
are  as  follows;  For  strawberries,  60  to  80  cents 
a  dozen  baskets;  rhubarb,  75  cents  to  $1  a  box; 
asparagus.  $1  25  to  $1.50  per  box;  new  potatoes, 
$1.50  to  $1.75  per  100  pounds;  green  peas,  1  to 
2  cents  per  pound;  onions,  75  cents  to  $1  per 
100  pounds;  and  cherries,  75  cents  to$l  per  box. 
Poultry  is  plentiful,  and  prices  are  quoted  as 
folio  ws:  Old  roosters,  $5.50  to  $6  per  doz.; 
hens,  $6  to  $7  per  doz.;  small  broilers,  $3.50  to 
$4  per  doz  ;  large  broilers,  $4.50  to  $5  50  per 
doz.;  young  roosters,  $6.50  to  $9  per  doz.  Butter 
is  firm  at  30  to  35  cents  per  roll,  according  to 
quality.  Eggs  are  taken  as  offered  at  17  cents 
per  dozen  for  fresh,  near-by  ranch  stock.  Coun- 
try lard,  fresh,  is  quoted  at  15  cents  per  pound 
and  bacon  at  12i  cents  per  pound. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Lompoc  Record:  There  will  not  be  one-fourth 
the  peach  crop  this  season  that  there  was  last 
year;  otherwise  the  fruit  crop  promises  fairly 
well. 

Santa  Maria  Oraphic:  Jos.  Kaiser  informs  us 
that  he  expects  to  harvest  about  200  tons  of 
prunes  from  the  Kaiser  orchard  of  40  acres,  up 
the  valley  this  season.  He  will  dry  the  fruit 
and  will  have  about  60  or  70  tons  of  dried  fruit 
from  the  crop.  This  will  net  him  all  the  way 
from  $5000  to  $10,000  for  the  40  acres,  according 
to  the  market  price.  This  is  not  a  bad  yield  for 
an  orchard  at  its  second  bearing. 

Prtet:  Mr.  S.  F.  Shepard,  of  Rincon,  came 
up  to  the  Press  oflSce  and  left  some  of  the  finest 
strawberries  that  one  could  wish  to  see.  It  took 
but  a  dozen  of  these  large,  luscious  berries  to 
fill  a  box.  This  is  a  new  variety,  and  is  named 
the  "  First  of  the  Season."  Mr.  Shepard  finds 
this  variety  so  choice  and  prolific  that  he  in- 
tends to  raise  Ibis  almost  exclusively  to  supply 
the  market.  The  "  First  of  the  Season  "  will  be 
in  demand. 

Sonoma. 

Cloverdale  Reveille:  The  first  shipment  of 
cherries  to  the  city  market  from  this  place  was 
made  by  Farley  Absbire  on  Friday.  The  crop 
will  be  large  and  is  ripening  rapidly. 

Solano. 

Solano  Republican:  The  Snisnn  Valley  Fruit 
Association  has  completed  all  arrangements  for 
the  transaction  of  fruit  shipping  business.  A 
large  supply  of  all  needed  stationery  and  blank 
books  has  been  received.  Two  carloads  of 
boxes  arrived  on  Monday.  The  first  shipment 
of  fruit  was  made  an  last  Saturday.  As  we 
understand  the  matter,  it  is  not  obligatory  on 
the  members  of  the  association  to  consign  their 
fruit  to  the  National  Association.  We  believe 
an  agreement  has  been  entered  into  by  which 


the  members,  after  having  shipped  their  fruit 
throngh  the  company's  agency  here,  can  con- 
sign it  to  the  National,  the  Earl,  or  any  other 
froit  agency  in  the  East,  as  the  shipper  may 
desire. 

Sutter. 

Farmer:  That  two  acres  of  tomatoes,  onions 
and  cucumbers  planted  recently  with  the  hope 
of  seeing  the  color  of  the  coin  u"ed  by  the  Peta- 
luma  Pickle  Factory  will  doubtless  reward  the 
doubting  gardener.    "  The  blessed  rain." 

Tehama. 

People's  Cause:  The  wool  market  in  Red  Blnff 
closed  on  Saturday.  The  highest  sum  paid  was 
for  Mr.  L.  L.  McCoy's,  at  15ic  per  lb.,  and  the 
lowest  bought  was  12c.  The  clip  was  fine.  The 
prospect  of  the  duty  being  taken  off  wool  by 
the  present  administration  was  the  cause  of  the 
low  price  for  wool  this  season. 

Tulare. 

Times:  Cut  worms  have  done  considerable 
damage  in  parts  of  the  country.  Major  Berry 
informs  us  that  his  new  method  of  placing  a 
card  around  the  trees  is  working  to  perfection. 

Register :  J.  J.  Cairns  says  that  all  the  grain 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  on  red  lands 
will  make  a  fair  crop  without  more  rain.  That 
on  sedimentary  and  sandy  soil  will  amonat  to 
little  or  nothing. 

Times:  The  grape  crop  on  the  young  vine- 
yard on  the  Visalia  Fruit  and  Land  Company's 
ranch  north  of  town  promises  to  be  very  large 
this  season.  The  peach  trees  mav  have  to  be 
thinned  of  fruit  the  second  time  to  prevent 
them  from  breaking  to  pieces  with  the  loads  of 
fruit.    This  is  how  things  bear  at  Visalia. 

Traver  Advocate:  E.  H.  RiefiBe  showed  us  a 
sample  of  wheat  grown  by  8.  Kerr  on  the 
Moreland  place  east  of  town.  The  wheat  will 
average  4i  feet  in  height,  is  a  good  stand  and 
is  looking  healthv.  Mr.  Kerr  sowed  it  rather 
late  with  the  intention  of  cutting  it  for  hay, 
and  he  will  receive  a  handsome  yield  there- 
from. 

Stanislaus. 
Modesto  Herald :  Water  from  the  Stanislaus 
river  was  turned  into  the  Oakdale  canal  this 
week  for  the  first  time,  work  on  the  dam  hav- 
ing reached  a  stage  rendering  this  possible. 
The  completion  of  the  canal  system  as  orig- 
inally planned  will  now  be  prosecuted  with 
renewed  vigor,  the  fact  that  water  is  running 
in  the  canal  as  far  as  Oakdale  having  imbued 
the  stockholders  and  others  interested  with  new 
life.  The  benefits  of  irrigation  will  be  prac- 
tically demonstrated  in  and  around  Oakdale 
this  spring  and  summer.  The  Herald  extends 
its  congratulations  to  the  Irrigation  Company 
and  to  the  people  of  Oakdale  and  vicinity  upon 
the  practical  consummation  of  the  project  born 
of  their  foresight  and  enterprise,  and  predicts 
a  new  prosperity  for  the  town  and  for  its  people 
individually. 

Ventura. 

Democrat:  Regarding  the  cutworm  in  the 
Ojai,  M.  H.  Clark,  a  prominent  farmer  of  that 
place,  stated  to  a  Democrat  reporter  last  Wed- 
nesday that  the  damage  was  not  so  great  gen- 
erally from  these  vicious  insects  as  it  might 
have  been.  Mr.  Clark  had  about  40  acres  of  his 
barley  crop  cut  down  by  them,  and  he  says 
that  150  acres  will  cover  all  that  has  been 
ruined  in  the  Ojai.  Another  pest  has  shown 
itself  there  in  the  shape  of  a  worm  which  re- 
sembles the  cut  worm  a  great  deal  and  makes 
its  living  by  eating  the  buds  of  the  young  trees 
set  out  this  spring,  never  bothering  any  trees 
set  out  two  years  ago  or  longer.  They  are  not 
doing  much  damage  as  yet,  but  unless  watched 
closely  there  is  no  telling  what  they  might  do. 

Yuba. 

Four  Comers:  Hoop-poles  for  barrels  have 
been  superseded  by  sacks  in  the  flour  trade 
mostly,  but  hop-poles  are  in  as  great  demand 
as  ever  around  Wheatland,  and  the  hop  climbs 
and  clings  to  them  with  all  the  tendril  tenacity 
of  an  anaconda. 

ARIZONA. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Yuma  7\W*  says  that 
the  Yuma  Heights  Experimental  Station  is 
making  a  good  showing  of  early  vegetables 
and  fruit.  There  have  been  peas  all  spring  and 
asparagus  was  ready  to  cut  on  February  1st. 
About  March  12th  the  main  crop  of  stawberries 
began  to  ripen,  but  scattering  berries  were  to 
be  had  all  winter.  Cauliflowers  and  cabbages 
were  ready  in  February.  Early  in  April  sum- 
mer squash  and  wax  beans  were  being  marketed 
and  tomatoes  are  now  ripe. 

OREGON. 

Statesman:  R.  C.  Geer,  of  Marion  county, 
has  sent  a  portion  of  a  cherry  tree  to  Mil- 
waukee, Or.,  to  be  nicely  finished  for  exhibition 
at  Chicago  this  summer.  The  tree  has  quite  a 
history.  It  was  brought  across  the  plains  away 
back  in  the  40'8  and  planted  on  the  Geer  home- 
stead, where  it  has  flourished  for  a  period  of 
50  years  and  borne  fruit  for  the  family.  It 
will  be  gazed  at  by  many  thousands  as  quite  a 
notable  rplic. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 

Builder 


30c. 
per  boxc 
«  for  S3.30. 


B«nd  for 

descriptive 
pampblet. 

.  WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
«nd  Brockville,  OnU 


Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober, 

PHELAN  BLOCK, 

816  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

11  O'Farrell  St.,  8  F 
Branch,  1S36  San  Pablo  ATe., 
Oakland. 

All  qualities  Ypsilanti  Union 
Suits  for  ladies  and  children. 
Headquarters  for  the  Coast. 

TIQBTS. 

Knee  and  ankle,  open  and  closed 

seat,  $1.25  up.  All  qualitiee. 
Fine  Black  Hosiery  for  ladiea 
and  children. 
A  full  line  of  Bathing  Suits. 
Cleopatra  and  Delsarte  Girdles. 

R.  F.  Sensible  Waists  for 
Ladies  and  Children.  All  prices. 

Bathing  Suits  of  all  qualities 
and  prices. 

Onlv  authorized  Agent  for 
EQUIPOISE  Waist  and  JBN- 
NESS  MILLER  Goods. 

Sample  pieces  and  Catalogne 
sent  free. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

QOMBAULT'S 

^Caustic 
Balsam 

1  Safe  SpMdf  aat  tdlUTt  dirt 


Th«  Sufent,  Beat  BLISTER  aver  QMd.  Takas 

the  place  of  all  Ilalments  for  mud  or  (evereaoUoa. 
Removes  all  Buncbes  or  Blemlsbes  from  Horses 
and  Cattl.^.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERy 
OR  FIRING.   ImintMU  U>  jmAmu  tocu- orUtmisk. 

Bverr  bottle  sold  la  wamnted  to  gtv«  ■atufaoaoc 
Prloe  tl>50  per  bottto.    Sold  by  dnuortau,  or 
Mnt  bT  express,  oharsea  paid,  wtth  fall  dlreotKMM 
for  Ita  QBv,   Send  tot  deaaripttre  cSroolan. 
THB  LAWBKMC&WtlJJAMH  OO,  OI«T«Iaad,  a 


CHOPPERS 

ATTENTION! 

ASK  FOR  THIS  AXB. 

USE  no  OTHER. 

Wood-choppers,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  Hxe 

It  will  cQt  moro  wood 
thftn  any  other  aza. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking^  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don't  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg.Co. 

IiOOISVILUE,  KY- 


iLiHEDA  STEEL  WIND  HILL. 


10,  la  and  11(1 

Cheaper  tbui  any 
Flrst-Clau  Mill  la 
the  market 
ETery  Ob* 

Onarsnteed. 

Mo  bokrlDKS,  DO 
■prln^,  DO  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  to 
the  world. 

lO-foot  Write 

12-foo»   for 

Mtool  Prices 

▲cants  Wanted 

—  ADDaUS — 


TRDMAH,  HOOKER  k  CO..  San  FMcisco  or  Fresio 


HAY  PRESSES. 


The  Monarch,  Junior  Monarch,  and  other 
kinds  of  Presses,  made  by  the  Celebrated 
Hay  Frets  Manufactarer,  Jacob  Price,  for 
sale  by 

L.  O.  MOREHOUSE , 

San  Leandro,  Oaf. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Sarveylng,  Architecture,  Drawing  snd  AanylDg, 

728  MABKBTBT..SAN  FBAN0I800,  OAX 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  TAN  DEK  NAILLEN,  Preeldenl. 
AHkytng  of  Ores,  tIS;  Balllon  and  Chlorlnftllon  AMsy, 
138;  Blowpipe  Aasky,  tlO.    fall  eonree  of  sagavlnK,  IM. 
ESTABLISHED  18M.  <r  Send  for  drcuUf 
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Graver  Light  Weight  Steel  Header; 

LIGHTEST,  STRONGEST.  MOST  SIMPLE  AND  OF  THE  GREATEST  CAPACITY. 

THE  IMPROVED  RANDOLPH  WITH  STOP  DRAPER. 


....  A  NBW.... 

DEPARTURE  IN 


—  THE  — 


HEADERS! 

ALL  STEEL. 


FRAME 


—  MADK  OF- 


STEEL  ANGLES! 


STEEL  PIPES! 


STEEL  TEES! 


LIGHT!  STROM!  HANDSOME! 


X>TT3Ft.  A"F»Ti3E3 
Than  the  Old  Type  of  Machines,  yet.  In  Spite  of  Increased 
Strensth,  Is  LIGHTER. 

i^eajrtj-^  two  Tia:otJS-A.iTr> 

W£Re;  used  in  thi; 
EASTERN  HARVEST  FIELD  DURING  SEASON  OF  1892. 


MACHINES 


HAVE  THE  — 


 STOP  DRAPER  


ATTACHMENT. 


Superior  Elevation.— The  Spont  is  thoroughly  ironed  off  and  is  extra  long.    Having  two  drapers  in  it  the  grain  passes  between  them  makine  the  elevation  no^Ui^a  «f       A^^i.^A  .  i 
.^^'in^^^Hrvrt-h* ^.lowing  grain  away  as  it  is  being  elevated,  as  is  the  case  with  all  other  machines.    Every  farmer  wm  recogairtha!  this  is^f  po^nTof  saperinv  a^^^^^^^ 
saving  device,  which  in  windy  weather  will  save  enough  grain  each  day  to  pay  for  running  the  machine.  ^  superiority  and  a  real  grai 


and 

grain- 


ng  as  perfect  a  fit  as  a  buggy  wheel, 
disturb  axle  or  get  loose  in  any  way. 


The  Guards.— The  Guards  are  long,  bent  down  at  point,  acting  the  purpose  of  lifters" 

2^%^'  a'  ^'Vu'  ^^u  P"8i*l«°'       ?!u^?'  manager  of  the  company  which  makes  the  Randolph  and  Graver  Headers,  has  for  many  years  given  the  Header  business  his  strict  attflntmn  «n,l 
Fa^S'Lut  ':':A7rJo\f^^^^^^^^^^^  «  P-«-.fy  driven  KoV']^rm°r^e^dVrr^^^'rKt' 

ORAV^'pR  HF^n^R'-n  »nT.»w  rloJ^.^H  ^^^^.^Z"  "w''  ^f\^^i  "P*"^  ^'^^  """^  ^«  ^''^^       s^ason  furnish,  in  addition  to  the  "  Old  Reliable  Randolvh  "  the 

^t^etIth^Uh^h'l'ie«.r„r  W^^^^^^  £!L*1«  ^^J^  V^'^^.T-^^-l"^?  «f  «.te«' And  hollow  tubing,  makes'it  Zrbfet'^ettttequir'e'd 


strength  with  the  least  possible  weight,  and  we  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  introducing  this  machine  as  the  timplest,  strongest,  lightest  and  handsomest  Header  ever  made. 

We  are  Agents  for  the  ORiaiUAL  and  ONLY  GENUINE  BUCKEYE  MOWEE.    •    -    -    Don't  be  Deceived  by  Getting  an  Imitation 

SEND  FOB   NO.  18  CATALOGUE,  JUST  ISSUED. 


-      -      -      And.  DFTiaiisiixro, 


IDAISriEI-i    BEST'S  ^==^ 

NEW  STEAM  HARVESTER. 


AWARDED  FIRST  PREMIUM  AT  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR. 


y    SHOWN  AS  AT  WORK  IN  THE  FIELD. 


k  /     I     -  i^MA^' 

This  Hkrvester  is  ruo  in  oonnsctlon  with  the  Best  Traction  Engine,  which  I  am  now  building  for  that  purpose, 
both  being  combined  to  tun  as  a  Steam  TraotloB  Barreatsr. 

An  Auxiliary'  Engine  ia  uged  on  the  Harveeter,  taking  steam  tbrcUj  h  a  flexible  steam  pipe  from  the  boiler  ol 
the  TrsotlOQ  Engine,  doing  away  with  all  gearing  necessary  to  run  tbe  Harvester,  the  effect  being  a  steady, 
uniform  motion  at  aM  times  and  in  all  conditions  ot  the  grain,  and  at  any  speed  the  Harvester  may  be 
rannlDK, 

For  fuel,  straw,  wood  or  coal  can  be  used,  the  straw  being  taken  from  tbe  rear  of  the  separator  by  a  conveyor 
to  the  furnac*  door  of  the  engine,  making  it  very  convenlsnt  to  Are. 


These  Steam  Harvesters  were  run  succesBtuIly  all  last  harTeBt,''glving  entire  satiefactioo  in'sll  ways,  In  grata 
In  all  conditions. 


Estimates  given  for  any  size  of  machine  desired,  from  14  to  40-toot  cut. 
as  the  horse-power  machines. 


Every  machine  fully  guaranteed,  same 


I  hold  patents  for  conveying  steam  from  the  boUer  on  the  Traction  Engine  through  a  flexible  pipe  to  ths 
auxiliary  engine  on  the  Combined  Harvester,  making  mine  the  only  complete  Steam  Combined  Harvester  in  ths 
market. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCCLARS.  ADDRESS: 


DANIEL  BEST,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 
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^ATROJ^S  Of  ^USBAJ^Df^Y. 
From  the  Worthy  Master. 

Children's  Day  has  been  fixed  by  the  W.  M.  of 
the  National  Grange  lor  any  regular  meeting  in 
June.  I  earnestly  hope  every  grange  in  Calilornia 
will  join,  with  heart  and  hand,  in  the  proper  and 
joyous  celebration  of  this  day.  There  are  parents 
in  every  grange,  and  children  within  its  jurisdiction. 
Don't  turn  the  children  from  the  grange.  On  the 
other  hand,  turn  them  to  the  grange,  where  they 
will  be  socially,  morally  and  intellectually  benefited. 

The  question  of  keeping  the  gates  of  the  World's 
Fair  closed  on  Sunday  is  provoking  much  discussion 
"and  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  return  the 
$2,500,000  appropriated  by  Congress  on  condition 
that  the  fair  be  closed  Sundays,  and  open  the  gates 
to  the  multitude  who  claim  they  cannot  attend  on 
any  other  day  than  Sunday.  The  question  is  cer- 
assuraing  serious  proportions  about  this  time  of  day. 

Don't  be  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  go  to  the  World's 
Fair.  Private  advices  from  Bro.  Brigham,  Master 
of  the  National  Grange,  say:  ■■  Tt  11  your  friends 
not  to  come  before  June  is>,  and  even  at  that  time 
many  things  will  be  undone."  0(  this,  patrons  of 
California,  "take  due  notice  and  govern  yourself 
accordingly." 

Bennett  Valley  and  Sacramento  Granges  cfler  big 
inducements  for  amusement  and  instruction  to  those 
who  attend  their  respective  reunions,  to  be  held 
Saturday,  May  27th,  1893. 

The  following  county  deputies  have  been  duly 
commissioned  during  the  past  fortnight:  For  Con- 
tra Costa  county,  H.  C.  Rapp;  for  Nevada  and 
Placer  counties,  W.  H.  Cunningham;  for  Sonoma 
county,  John  C.  Purvine.  These  brothers  have 
promised  to  try  to  bring  sheaves  to  the  next  session 
of  the  State  Grange. 

Don't  forget  about  the  State  Grange.  The  time 
will  soon  pass,  when  we  expect  to  see  you  at  Peta- 
luma.  Everything  indicates  a  splendid  session- 
one  of  much  business  and  with  as  much  "  welcome  " 
as  any  one  ever  held  in  California. 

Those  longest  connected  with  the  grange  see 
more  of  promise  for  the  order  just  now  than  at  any 
time  in  years  past. 

School  elections  are  to  be  held  in  every  school 
district  in  California  next  week,  June  2nd,  for  the 
selection  of  school  trustee.  See  to  it  that  none  but 
worthy  and  competent  persons  are  chosen.  The 
grange  must  look  out  for  the  little,  red  schoolhouse 
as  well  as  for  the  grange  hall.  Under  the  law, 
ladies  are  eligible  to  the  office  of  school  trustee.  If 
the  men  are  too  busy,  or  too  indifTerent,  to  attend 
to  the  needs  of  yovir  school,  select  some  intelligent 
mother  for  school  trustee.  My  word  for  it,  she  will 
make  a  useful  and  an  attentive  trustee. 

Washington  State  Grange  convenes  June  6th,  and 
Oregon  State  Grange  May  33d,  1893.  Both  bodies 
have  live  men  at  the  head  and  it  is  safe  to  predict 
good  work  and  plenty  of  it.  We  shall  await  a  copy 
of  the  journal  of  proceedings  with  much  anxiety. 

How  would  it  do  for  Uncle  Sam.  if  he  has  to  issue 
bonds,  to  sell  them  in  lots  of  $100  to  $1000  and 
thus  make  some  of  the  common  financiers  of  the 
land  bond-holders?  Don't  you  know,  it  might  not 
help  Wall  street,  but  it  might  help  some  of  our  boys 
and  girls  of  the  farm.  It  is  too  true  that  not  enough 
of  our  boys  have  the  $100,  but  there  are  a  few  who 
have  it  and  others  are  numerous  who  could  soon 
earn  the  money.  Uncle  Sam,  give  your  boys  a 
chance.  They  are  your  best  friends  when  an  army 
is  wanted.  You  know  the  martyred  Lincoln  had  a 
million  of  them  once  upon  a  time.  Millionaires 
don't  make  good  soldiers,  and  they  ought  not  to 
hold  so  many  of  Uncle  Sam's  bonds.  Let  these 
bonds  go  to  the  people  who  help  to  pay  them  and 
who  are  ever  ready  to  defend  their  country.  "  Give 
the  boys  a  chance.'' 

It  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  the  writer, 
as  it  must  be  to  thousands  of  the  Rural'S  readers, 
to  see  so  much  good  news  from  the  subordinate 
granges.  Surely  those  who  have  thought  the 
grange  slumbering  are  now  convinced  that  they 
were  mistaken,  and  they  must  in  all  fairness  admit 
that  there  are  competent  writers  and  eloquent 
speakers  in  the  granges  of  California.  Let  this  good 
work  of  news-getting  and  of  thought-sending  be 
continued,  and,  like  the  leaven  in  the  flour,  new 
loaves  will  soon  be  the  result.  The  farmer,  the 
thoughtful  farmer  who  is  the  reader  and  thinker, 
must  soon  see  that  unless  be  is  a  member  of  the 
grange,  he  is  "  not  in  it."  It  is  the  grange — the 
order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry — that  is  fitting  the 
farmer  to  see  his  rights  and  to  know  how  he  is 
abused.  It  is  the  grange  that  is  helping  soil-tillers 
to  be  and  to  become  more  and  still  more  independ 
ent.  The  evidence  of  kinship  on  the  farm,  as 
shown  by  the  grange  correspondence,  is  most  grati 
fying  to  the  Master.  He  feels  fully  satisfied  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  "call  a  halt"  on  pen-work,  and  let 
others,  who  can  do  better,  occupy  the  space.  Then 
to  the  work,  fellow  patrons.  Doff  your  hat  and  dip 
your  pen  in  behalf  of  the  grandest  of  farmers'  orders 
— the  grange. 

Discussion  of  Live  Sabjeots  at 
Danville. 

To  THE  Editor  :— Last  month  Danville  Grange, 
acting  upon  your  suggestion,  selected  a  regular  cor 
respondent  to  the  Rural  Press. 

Though  our  grange  has  not  increased  in  mem 
bership,  our  meetings  are  regular  (ist  and  3d  Satur- 
day of  every  month),  and  are  made  interesiini;  with 
discussions  on  practical  subjects,  music  and  literary 
selections.  At  our  last  meeting,  "  Remunerative 
industries  on  the  farm  other  than  the  raising  of 
cereals"  was  discussed  at  some  length,  bringing 
forth  much  experience  and  many  ideas  of  practical 
benefit  to  farmers  on  fruit,  cattle,  sheep,  hog  and 
poultry  raising,  as  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
cultivation  of  cereals,  the  general  opinion  being 
that  in  this  section  of  the  State  all  these  industries 
are  profitable,  proper  care  being  taken  not  to  over- 
stock the  farm,  and  that  it  is  equally  necessary  not 
to  exhaust  the  strength  of  the  soil  by  planting  the 
same  ground  year  after  year  with  wheat,  barley,  etc. 

Most  of  the  valley  lands  on  the  south  and  west  of 
Mt.  Diablo  are  being  planted  to  fruit  trees,  as  suit 
able  soil  is  found  for  every  variety  of  fruit  grown  it: 
a  temperate  climate  and  much  that  will  raise  good 


oranges  and  lemons.  The  grain  this  spring  is  quite 
backward  and  there  will  be  a  light  crop  of  both 
almonds  and  pears,  but  apples,  prunes,  cherries  and 
peaches  promise  a  fairly  good  yield.  Haying  has 
just  commenced  and  some  farmers  have  been 
caught  with  a  light  rain,  which  is  falling  at  the 
present  writing,  though  not  heavy  enough  to  do  any 
damage. 

Not  being  able  to  attend  the  picnic  at  Concord 
last  Saturday,  I  can  give  no  account  of  it,  but 
hope  to  hear  from  it  through  your  columns  from 
some  one  who  was  there.  Fraternally, 

Danville,  May  15,  1893.  S.  E.  WOOD. 

Another  Good  Letter  from  Pescadero. 

To  THE  Editor:— We  are  so  far  from  the  world 
that  we  are  barely  known,  unless  some  one  reads 
with,  we  hope,  an  indulgent  eye.  our  letters  which  ap- 
pear from  time  to  time  in  the  Rural  Press. 

By  these  letters,  we  hope  to  show  that,  though 
sleeping,  we  are  not  dead,  and  that  we  do  not  blame 
ourselves  for  sleeping,  as  we  have  had  no  work  given 
us  to  do.  Our  sleep  is  like  that  of  a  faithful  dog, 
with  one  eye  open. 

We  watch  with  interest  the  progress  of  our  order. 
Its  movements  seem,  at  times,  slow,  and  its  enthu- 
siasm doubtful.  But  we  recognize  among  our 
brothers  and  sisters  some  who  have  kept  themselves 
abreast  of  the  times— brothers  who  realize  the  power 
we  are  to  be  if  we  put  forth  our  strength. 

We  are,  in  Pescadero,  a  purely  social  order.  We 
aim  at  nothing  beyond  amusing,  and,  in  a  modest 
degree,  instructing  each  other.  Few  discussions  of 
any  moment  take  place.  We  are  either  too  much 
afraid  to  speak  out  our  true  ideas,  or  think  it  useless. 
We  are  aimless  and  consequently  useless.  Like  a 
roan  without  ambition,  we  will  never  attain  a  worthy 
end  unless  we  aspire  to  it.  We  are  willing  to  follow 
when  we  see  a  worthy  object  and  have  enthusiastic  lead- 
ers—for instance,  when  we  see  the  National  Grange 
wake  up  and  use  its  strength  to  protect  the  farmer 
from  the  encroachment  of  the  middle  men  and 
government;  when  we  hear  the  call  to  do  battle  for 
our  rights — then  we  will  be  there.  We  will  stand 
firm  to  our  colors  and  will  crown  our  victory  with  a 
grange  temple  to  Agriculture,  at  Washington. 

Let  those  in  the  high  places  show  their  enthusi- 
asm and  prove  their  truth,  and  we,  subordinate  in 
all  things,  will  joyfully  follow.  We  will  follow  in  all 
things  that  lead  to  the  glory  of  our  order  and  the 
advancement  of  the  farmer.  But  let  us  take  heed 
that  a  temple  built  now  does  not  prove  the  monu- 
ment o  an  order  that  once  was,  rather  than  a  power 
that  is. 

The  times  demand  some  radical  movement  on 
our  part.  It  is  time  we  discussed  the  question,  "  To 
be  or  not  to  be. "  We  have  or  should  have  enemies. 
All  good  and  great  men  have,  and  it  is  the  same 
with  orders.  But  thus  far  the  "hayseeds"  are  little 
feared.  Yet  we  do  not  lack  intelligence.  We  know 
we  produce  the  wealth  of  the  world.  We  know  that 
year  by  year  the  farmer  becomes  a  poorer  man 
These  facts  have  aroused  us  to  action,  but  as  yet  we 
have  failed  to  do  any  great  good.  It  is  not  because 
we  are  ignorant,  for  we  can  compare  favorably  with 
any  class  in  the  United  States  in  intelligence.  It  is 
because  we,  who  have  the  cause  of  justice  and  right 
on  our  side,  have  used  too  mild  a  course  for  the 
present  age.  We  have  been  smitten  on  one  cheek, 
and  have  lamely  turned  the  other  to  the  smiter. 
This  is  a  weak  policy.  It  leads  to  our  own  ruin  and 
keeps  alive  drones  in  the  hive  who  might  better  be 
dead  than  go  on  with  their  vampire  feast.  It  is  very 
well  to  be  modest  and  quiet— sometimes.  We  havi- 
prided  ourselves  on  doing  everything  we  have  done 
in  a  quiet  manner.  But  in  the  present  age  of  elec- 
tricity and  steam,  when  man  lives  faster  than  in 
years  gone  by,  we  must  arise  and  assert  ourselves, 
for,  in  the  bustling  activity  of  the  age,  anything  shy 
or  modest  is  overlooked  if  not  despised. 

'  Man  cannot  live  by  bread  al  jne  "  is  very  true. 
The  grange  has  been  an  instrument  of  good  in  pro- 
viding society  and  pleasure.  It  has  done  this  and 
done  it  well.  But  its  power  could  be  greater  than 
that.  It  can  provide  the  bread  so  that  we  can  go 
on  enjoying  its  pleasures. 

As  has  just  been  said,  the  farmer  is  not  an  igno 
rant  man.  If  he  has  appeared  so  through  his  seem- 
ing ind  fferance  to  the  trampling  mass  of  politicians 
he  will  be  bright  enough  to  see  the  true  star  when  it 
rises  and  follow  its  lead.  When  the  right  measures 
for  his  good  are  taken,  he  will  know  it  and  respond 
in  the  whole-hearted  manner  known  only  to  farmers 
Therefore  let  those  in  authority  over  us  move  in 
an  assured  manner  to  inspire  our  confidence;  and 
let  them  treat  us  with  a  trust  which  we  will  prove 
not  misplaced.  And  many,  seeing  their  good  works 
and  our  firm  faith,  will  join  us  in  the  cause  of  right 
and  justice.  M.  A.  M, 

May  19,  1893. 

The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  Dkwbt,  Seoretary  State  Orange  of  C^l'tornla. 


and  promote  the  harmony  and  growth  of  the 
grange. 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  provision  for  a 
uniform  program  for  discussions  in  the  grange,  we 
recommend  the  following  subjects  as  likely  to  draw 
out  an  exchange  of  hints,  experiences  and  views  of 
patrons  at  the  seasons  proposed  for  debate  : 

For  June. — "  Harvesting  and  the  purchase,  care 
and  use  of  agricultural  machinery." 

July. — The  marketing,  storing  and  transporta- 
tion of  grain  and  other  crops." 

August. — "  Plowing,  seeding  and  cultivation  of 
crops."  * 

We  would  recommend  that  carefully-written  re- 
ports of  all  discussions  be  tendered  the  local  press 
early,  and  not  just  bolore  the  hour  of  publication, 
when  the  editor's  copy-hook  is  usually  crowded. 
Also,  a  printed  proof,  or  more  complete  MS. 
copy,  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Grange 
tor  compiling  and  publishing  an  epitome  at  least  of 
what  seems  the  best  report  of  the  thoughts  and  sug- 
gestions of  all  the  granges  combined  for  the  use 
and  reading  of  all  patrons  and  farmers. 

We  will  ask  each  grange,  at  the  close  of  its  first 
debate,  to  recommend  and  forward  to  us  questions 
for  discussion  in  September,  October,  November 
and  December.  In  that  way  selections  can  be 
made  to  accord  with  the  general  desire  of  more 
granges  perhaps  than  in  any  other  manner. 

We  would  recommend  that  discussions  generally 
be  held  on  the  first  and  regular  meeting  in  the 
month,  and,  when  feasible,  early  announced  in  the 
local  and  official  press. 

TULARE  grange. 
The  subjects  discussed  at  the  recent  session  of  the 
Farmers'  Institute,  under  the  auspices  of  Tulare 
Grange,  were  of  a  miscellaneous  character  and  much 
information  was  gained.  The  experience  of  Prof. 
Wickson  Is  of  peculiar  value  in  drawing  out  of 
people  what  they  know,  and  sometimes  making  it 
equally  apparent  what  we  do  not  know. 

I  notice  Sacramento  Grange  is  claiming  the 
honor  of  first  holding  a  Farmers'  Institute  under 
Grange  auspices.  We  are  willing  that  Sacramento 
should  be  duly  honored,  but  Sacramento,  as  well  as 
the  State,  will  have  to  rise  early  to  be  ahead  of 
Tulare.  We — Tulare  Grange — claim  that  honor. 
Not  only  that,  but  Tulare  took  the  first  step  in  that 


DISCUSSIONS  recommended  FOR  JUNE,  JULY  AND 
AUGUST. 

Better  attendance  can  be  secured  in  nearly  every 
grange  in  this  State  if  it  is  made  known  in  advance 
that  some  pre  fi  table  discussion  is  to  be  held  at  the 
meetings.  Before  the  grange  was  organized  in  Cal 
ifornia,  thirty  odd  farmers'  clubs  were  thriving 
through  the  apparent  advantages  of  discussions  per 
taining  to  the  welfare  of  agricullurisls.  The  publi 
cation  of  the  best  views  exchanged  at  one  club  meit 
ing  proved  of  interest  to  all  others,  as  well  as  to 
numerous  farmers  in  places  where  no  clubs  were 
held. 

Thus  may  it  be  to-day  if  each  grange  will  select 
in  advance  appropriate  questions  to  be  discussed, 
and  make  due  ( ffjris  to  have  the  debate  supported 
by  its  best  speakers,  and  the  best  points  brought  out 
lurnished  in  brief  and  convenient  form  for  the  local 
papers  and  grange  and  agricultural  press  to  publish. 

The  due  reporting  of  these  discussions  is  impor- 
tant for  their  success,  for  the  reason  that  the  best 
speakers  do  not  care  to  spend  valuable  time  to  pro- 
duce carefully-prepared  information  to  be  presented 
to  a  dozen  or  two  only  of  really  interested  persons, 
while  they  would  be  willing  to  spare  their  time  for 
the  ultimate  profit  and  pleasure  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  readers. 

It  is  neither  necessary  or  best  to  bring  forward 
subjects  which  will  create  hard  feelings  on  the  part 
of  any  who  differ  on  them  in  our  order.  There  are 
plenty  of  other  questions  which  will  interest,  instruct 


direction  alter  the  State  Grange  recommended  such 
action  by  granges.  In  the  Rural  Press  of  Nov.  8, 
1890,  page  394.  will  be  found  the  action  of  Tulare 
Grange  on  Oct.  18,  189D,  The  grange  took  ad- 
vantage o(  the  Tulare  County  Alliance  quarterly 
meeting  and  held  Institute  meetings  at  the  dose  of 
the  session,  but  after  a  two-days'  session  of  Alliance 
business  Institute  matters  dragged  and  were  finally 
dropped;  so  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  it  was  re- 
vived 00  an  independent  basis,  with  no  entangle- 
ments, and  we  look  for  nothing  now  but  success. 

Last  Saturday  Tulare  Alliance  gave  the  picnic  of 
the  season  at  Mooney's  Grove,  near  Visalia.  M. 
W.  Wilkins,  of  the  Fresno  National  Spectator,  was 
the  orator  of  the  day,  followed  brii  fly  but  brilliantly 
by  the  State  President,  F.  L.  Gilbert. 

J.  W.  Mackie. 

What  shall  be  the  forward  steps  taken  at  the 
next  State  Grange  session  ?  Let  each  Grange  dis- 
cuss and  in  a  more  than  usually  p"rfect  way  present 
new  plans  and  propositions  for  the  advancement  of 
the  order  and  its  members,  so  that  intelligent 
action  can  be  taken  without  unnecessary  delay. 

Make  the  grange  more  generally  and  favorably 
known  by  its  good  and  uselul  ways  and  doings. 
Then  more  live  men,  women  and  young  folks  will 
wish  to  join  it.  Monthly  discussions  is  one  plan. 
Who  will  suggest  others  ? 

Potter  Valley  Grange.— Secretary  W.  V. 
Kilbourne  writes.  May  17th  :  "  Miss  Rose  Sides 
was  selected  as  correspondent  to  the  Rural  Press. 
We  have  received  much-needed  rain  the  past 
two  days,  seventy-five  hundredths  of  an  inch  having 
fallen.  The  outlook  is  for  good  crops  of  grain. 
Peaches  are  short;  prune,  apple  and  pear  trees 
loaded.  I  have  the  promise  for  iwo  new  subscribers 
to  the  Rural." 

W.  H.  Cunningham  has  been  appointed  deputy 
for  Placer  and  Nevada  counties  by  Master  Davis. 


Now  Let  Us  Hear  From  Mr.  Purvine. 

Mr.  Holman,  Dear  Sir: — At  a  regular  meeting 
of  Two  Rock  Grange,  No.  152,  Mr.  I.  C.  Purvine 
was  elected  as  correspondent  to  the  RURAL  Press 
from  this  Grange.    'V'ou-s  truly, 

Petalunia,  May  18,  1893.      Geo.  W.  Gaston. 


THE  "WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

TON6UELESS,  Self  Guiding. 

SIX  OR  EIGHT  HOKSE.S. 

depending  on  size  of  plows 
and  kind  of  work. 


IS  ACKES 
A  BAY 
inatead  of 

tlire«. 


specially  adapted 

to  Traction  EnBlne* 


Used  wtieel  laiuislde, 
wMch  resists  pressure  of 
four  furrows.  No  bottom  or 
side  friction.  Weight  of  furrows, 
frame  aud  j^lowmaa  carried  on  three 
prea^ed  spindleH.  Draft  reduced  to  lowest 
possible  limit.  Foot  brake  prevents  Gang  ninnlnfr  on  team- 
Levers  and  turnms  device  within  easy  reath.  I  ll'IITER  nOAITT  than  onj  Cane  In  America.  Easier 
DrlTlne,  Straierhtcr  Fun  ows.  ami  Adjuatn-  LlUn  I  bil  UnHr  I  able  frames^-an  be  naraowcd  or  wi<1- 
cnod  at  will.   Made  with  stubble,  sod  and  »tubble.  or  breaker  botrora.*.   Tea  or  twelve  inch  cut. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Tiiomson  &  Go.,  Sacramento. 

(^Special  prices  and  time  for  trial  arlTen  on  tlrst  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  a«eats. 
Our  book.  "FUX  O.V  THE  FARM,"  sent  Free  to  all. 


KNOW 

THAT 

In  the  drv  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia there  \%  grest  da-'g'r 
from  Fire:  that  the  loss  of  a 
crop  or  of  a  ham  snd  con- 
tents, or  a  dwellinft  and  con- 
tents, wlthont  iDFUraDce, 
will  seriously  embirrass  you. 

INSURK  TN  TSB 
OI.D 

PHENIX 

OP 

BROOKLYN 


THE  DAIRYMAN  who  is  doing  business  for  Profit  must  use 
the  Imperial  Russian  Cream  Separator.  This  machine  is 
Perfection.  The  Best  and  the  Cheapest  of  all.  No  Engine  and  No 
Engineer  required.  Simple  and  Safe.  If  you  do  Not  use  it  you  are 
Losing  Money  with  every  pound  of  milk.  Capacity  of  different 
sizes  from  500  to  2500  gallons  per  hour.  Duplicate  parts  of 
Sharpless  Separators  kept  on  hand.  Balancing  Bowls  and 
general  repairs  of  Separators  a  Specialty.  Send  for  Catalogue  to 
A.  J.  Van  Drake,   Pacific  Coast  Agent,  203  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 


kay,    7  189S. 
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STEVEN'S   FRUIT  CASE! 

A  notable  InventloD  of  the  Columbian  year,  for  transporting  California's  fresh  fruit 
to  marset.  Lookl&i:oitl  It  Is  worthy  oftriall  Its  advantaees  truly  stated  are:  Fruit 
can  be  picked  later  end  riper  t  requires  no  wrappers ;  no  decay  from  pressure,  bruising 
or  rubbing;  the  ventllatloD  Is  absolute  and  pobltlve;  it  grades  and  counts  the  fruit  In 
tbeca'iler;  irult  all  open  to  Inspection i  ncr  ^handling  or  repacking  at  destination;  no 
skilled  labor  for  packing.  Gives  the  grower  all  the  advantage  arising  by  arrival  of  his 
fruits  In  markets  ripe,  sound,  losclous  and  attractive,  Instead  of  half  ripe,  bruised  or 
decaying.  It  Isolates  each  piece  of  fruit  by  double,  elastic  walls,  with  air  spaces 
be '.ween,  over  a^d  around  It.  It  Is  not  an  untried  quantity.  Messrs.  Brown  &  Wells,  of 
Oalirornla  Market,  San  Francisco,  eay:  "  We  have  made  ehlpments  of  green  fruit  In  It 
to  Honolulu,  Panama,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Australia  and  Arizona,  and 
have  received  report  to  the  effect  that  the  fruit  arrived  in  perfect  condition.  We  believe 
It  la  surely  destined  to  become  In  the  near  future  the  universal  package  for  ehort  or 
long  dutance  shlpmeots  "  Notblntc  to  equal  It  for  flae  apricots,  peaches,  plums  and 
pears.  Will  carry  fresh  figs  succebsfully.  Carriers  now  ready  for  delivery  for  apricots. 
Seed  in  early  orders  to  Insure  supply. 

PBlOB  (for  ordinary  standard  package)  $16.00  per  hundred.  Including  outside  and 
Inside  cases.  Call  on  us  or  send  for  circulars. 

BLANKENHORN  &  PREBLE,  307  Front  Street,  San  Francisco, 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


RIFE'S  AUTOMATIC 


THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  CO. 

OBNBBAL.    WSSTBBN  AOBMT8, 
131  MAIN  8TBBBT,  SAN  FBANOISOO,  CAL. 


Works 
Wbile 

YOQ 

Sleep. 


THE  RIFE  HYDRAULIO  ENQINB  la  the  mist  simple  aotl  efficient  mtchine  yet  devised  tor  elevatioK  water 
tor  Irilgitlon,  filling  ia<l>oail  tanks,  supplyloi;  mllU,  factories,  dairies,  slock  yards,  ooantry  lesidences,  small 
tnwos,  and  for  varl  us  ot  er  purposes.  Ibis  ram  is  self-operating,  coostaat  la  aotion,  and  is  not  only  mucb  mote 
efficient  iban  anythliiK  ot  tha  klud  ever  put  upoa  tbH  mirket,  but  from  absence  ot  wearing  p  rts,  more  durab'e 
ard  pvery  w>y  rellibln.  Many  may  be  raferred  to  that  nive  run  for  years,  alavating^  water  In  some  cases  from  100 
10  800  feet  without  any  attention  or  expense  In  the  wty  of  repairs. 

I'hfse  miohiues  have  already  come  largely  into  use  In  all  parti  of  the  country,  and  arc  rapidly  superceding 
every  other  device  for  the  purpose.  Thpy  will  work  eOecblvely  under  a  head  as  low  as  two  feet  aud  lor  every  foot  ot 
fal  wi  I  elevate  20  feet.  B>  mransof  an  adjusting  lever  tbe  capacity  ot  any  of  the  various  eiz^s  can  be  reduced  SO  per 
cent  or  more,  ai  may  be  desire  1,  t  >  provide  tor  a  varUtioi  in  water  supply,  with  <ut  dlsalvauta<e  or  loss  to  efficiency . 

WATER  KAIS"  D  AND  WASTe.'.— The  fill  frcm  the  (prlng.  stream  or  other  source  of  supply  to  the  engine  de. 
tnrmtnee  tbe  height  of  which  the  water  can  be  rievated,  as  we^I  as  the  relative  proportion  b^tiveon  the  water  laised 
and  wa>-ted.  the  qatnt  ty  rai  ed  varyioe  according  to  tbe  height  It  Is  carried  and  the  distanoe  conveyed  For  ordi- 
nary purposes  it  Is  sufficient  to  say  that  with  a  diseha'ge  pipe  1000  feet  In  lengtn,  oue-slxth  of  the  water  can  be 
raised  aud  diSLhar^ed  at  an  elevation  five  tim  >s  the  height  uf  tall  or  oue-twelfth  ten  times  the  height  of  fall. 

Pa'tlej  writing  for  information  should  give  the  quantity  ot  water  tbat  can  be  supplied  to  the  engine,  either  In 
gallons,  cubic  feet  or  ml'>era'  inches;  tbe  head  or  tall  from  source  of  supply  to  point  »here  tbe  engine  Is  to  be  located, 
length  ot  drive  pipe,  height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  ral-ed,  distance  from  engina  to  ulace  of  discharge  and 
the  qiiautity  of  waier  it  is  desired  to  elevate.  No  lellable  Information  can  be  aSorded  withjul  an  explicit  answer 
to  ibess  inquiries. 


P&B 


ROOFING.——— 
BUILDING  PAPERS.  = 
FRUIT-DRKING  PAPERS. 
ROOF-WOOD  &  IRON  PAINTS.== 
WATERPROOF  &  PRESERVATIVE. 


Information,  Samples  and  Circulars  cheerfully  furnished  on  application. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

B.  Q.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


GEM  STEEL  WIND  MILL 
WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES. 
NeTer  Beqnirei  Oiling  or  Olimbing  of  Towers. 

Guaranteed  more  durable  without  oil  than  other  mills  that  are  oiled. 
Practically,  these  mills  require  no  attention.  Tkult  a  Qm,  and  worth  its 
weight  in  Qold  It  comb  nes  beauty,  strength,  durabi.ity  and  simplicity.  Gov. 
erns  itself  pe  le''tly,  is  easily  erected  and  is  sold  on  Its  m'^rl's;  in  tact,  it  Is  the 
best  mill  on  earth.  Thev  are  geared  back  three  to  one— the  wheel  mat  ing  three 
revolutions  to  one  stroke  of  pump— making  them  tun  in  the  lightest  wind  or 
breeze.  The  mill  is  made  entirely  ot  S  eel  an  1  Cast  Iron.  Kacb  one  of  our  Gem 
Wind  Ullls  U  warranted  If  not  satisfactory,  freight  will  be  paid  b  ^th  ways  and 
money  refundedt   We  also  carry  Pumps  of  all  klndd.  Tanks,  Pipe 

Hon«,  BtO.    WOODIN  &  LITTLE 

f  8an  FraDciaoo,  OmI. 


BEND  FOR 
OATALOQDS. . . . 
HAILED  FREE. 


THE  JONES  5-TOK  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $60,  Delivered  Anywhere  In  the 

United  State*. 
Them  Scales  have  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  UIND. 
From  36  to  M  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  otbet 
Boales  ot  like  quality.    All  sUe*  and  nndi 
ot  Scalei  always  In  stook. 

Troman,  Hooker  ft  Co..  8m  Fruiolaoo. 


COMBINED  HARVESTER. 


14-FOOT  CUT.     82-INOH  07LINDE1B. 


This  Harvester  has  been  used  a  short  time  one  season.  It  his  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  overhauled  and 
repaired  and  is  offered  and  gusranteed 


GrOOX> 


It  desired,  the  header  can  be  spliced  to  cut  16  or  20  feet,  as  the  separating  capacity  is  ample.  * 
For  further  particulars  and  price,  address 

BYRON  JACKSON, 

ea&esi  sixth  stbbbt  ban  fbancisoo.  oal. 


HILL'S  IMPROVED 

LIGHTNING  BALER 

Capacity  44  Tons  or  343  Bales  per  Day. 

AWARDED  FIRST    PREMIUM   BY  THE   CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  1890,  1891  AND  1892. 


MULES 

VERSUS 

MEN. 


GAUFORHIA'S 
TBIUMPE 


No  tramplns.  No  forklns  ttom  tbe  Stack.  No  cattlns  of  Stacks  Necessary.  Toa 
can  alt  at  a  bundred-foot  stack  and  bale  It  wltbout  a  move.  It  makes  tbe  best  bale  In 
tbe  market.  You  can  put  10  tons  In  a  car.  Tbe  forking  trom  tbe  stack  Is  all  done  by  tbe 
borses.  Tbe  baler  can  turn  out  more  bay  In  less  time  and  In  better  style  tban  any.otber 
press. 

 MANUFACTURED  BY   

Pacific  Wheel  and  Carriage  Works, 

^^^^  J.  F.  HILL,  Proprietor.  == 

 AGENTS  FOR  

Avery  Qranite  Cliilled  and  Steel  Plows. 
Deering  Mowers  and  Reapers. 

Office  and  Factories,  Nos.  1301  to  1323  J  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

SKND   FOB  aiBOULABS. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


•  WITH . 


GILMAN'S  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Obeapest,  Best  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines 
from  Frost,  Sunburn,  Babbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  Otber 
Tree  Pests. 

For  Testimonials  fl-om  Parties  wbo  are  uslns  tbem  send 
for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 
Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

NINTH  ST..  SAN  FBANOlSOO.  OAL. 


THE  PACIFIC 
TREE  PROTECTOR 

HAS  PHOVBD  FOB  FXVB  TBABS  AN  ARSnLOTW 
PROTEOTION  FBO&I  SUNBUBN.  BABBITS,  SQOXB* 
BULS  AMD  OTHBB  TBBB  PBSTS.  DO  NOT  INJUBB 
YOUB  YOONO  TBBBS  BY  POTTING  ABOUND  THBM 
TABBBD  FBLT  OB  OTHBB  BLACK  MATBBIAL. 

49>.WBITB  FOB  SAMPLB8.  PBIOB8  AND  TBSTI- 
MONIAL8. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

80I.K  UANUrAOTUBBBS. 
616    MABKBT    STBBBT.    SAN   FBANOISOO,  OAL. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


Blx  Uo«8  or  IcM  in  this  diractory  kt  60a  par  Una  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CAULE. 


F.  H.  BOBKE  628  Market  St,  8.  F.  Regisferel 
Holsteios,  winners  ot  more  first  prizes,  eweepstaltes 
Mid  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast. 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.   All  straioa. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Regiiteied  Shorthorn 
Oattle.   Both  eexes  for  sale. 


P  PBTBR8EN.  Sites,  Ck)lu8a  Co.  Importer  &  Breeder 
ot  Beglsteied  Shnrthoro  Cattle.   Young  Bulls  tor  sale. 


JOBN  LYNCH,  Petaluma    Breeder  ot  Thorough- 
bred Sborlhoros    Young  Stock  tor  sale. 


OHAHLES  H.  HOMBBRT.  Cloverdalo,  Cal.  Im- 

Srter  and  Breeder  ot  Recorded  Holsteln-frieaiaji 
ttle.   Catalogues  on  application. 

PBBOHBBON  HORSE?.— Pure-bred  Horses  and 
Maret.  all  ages,  and  O'jaranteed  Breedeis,  tor  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakepi  rt,  Lake  County,  CaL  New 
Catalogue  uow  ready.   Wm.  B.  Collier. 

PBTBR  8AXB  &  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Impoiters  and  Breeders,  tor  past  21  years,  ot 
every  vaiiety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

li.  V.  WILLITS,  WatsonvlUe,  C»l.,  Black  Perch- 
•rons.   Registered  Stallions  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WHITB  LBOHOBN  FARM,  Trenton,  CaL  Eggs, 
tl  per  13;  for  Incubators,  6c  each. 


O.  BLiOM,  St.  Helena.    Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 

OALIPOBNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
Cal.  Send  fur  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  tree. 


JOHN  McFABLINQ,  Callstoga,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  ot  Choice  Poultry.  Bend  tor  Cirtular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs, 


B>  G.  HEAD,  Napa.   Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


C  H.  DWINELLE,  Fu  ton,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.  Shrop- 
shire ard  Crossbred  >.  hropthlre-Uerioo  Rams  tor  sale. 


J.  B.  HOYT.  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  ot  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Bams  for  sale. 


B  H.  CRANE,  Petalum-,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Hisat-urL 


SWINE. 


T.  WAITS,  Perkins,  CaL,  breeder  of  registered 
Berkshire  Hogs  and  Plymouth  Rock  fowls. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  linden,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer 
of  Thor  ughbred  Swir,e.  Sma'l  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Eaeez  and  Polaod-China.    Superior  Stock,  Low  Prices 


TYLEB  BRAdH,  San  Jose.  ftk\.   Breeder  ot  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
W.  A.  SHAFOR,  Middletown.Ohio» 

Largeet  American  Importer  of 
O.  O.  Sbeep, 

Is  prepared  to  quote  prices  on  the  best  stock  ot  Oxford 
Down  Sheep  to  be  had  In  England,  Parties  wanting 
Hist-olass  stock  bbould  write  tor  particulars  and  induoe 
their  neighbors  to  Join  them.  Import  will  arrive  in 
June.    Write  a',  once. 


SHORT-HORN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE. 

FROM  8  TO  »  MONTHS  OLD;  GOOD  COLORS; 
from  good  milk  strain;  are  eligible  to  the  R<;cord. 
Blred  by  Duke  of  Wild  Flower  No.  102,968.  Address 

P.  H.  MURPHY, 
^'Wds  Saciamento  county,  Cal. 


H 


Two  3-yeat-old  Imported  Shire  Mares 
In  foal.  Also  Imported  English  Coach 
Stolllon.  Address  W.  W.  RUSBMORE, 
Importer  and  Breeder  ot  Draft  and 
C<i«ch  Stallions.  P.  O.  Box  80.  Stable, 
Broadway  and  SZd  Sh,  Oakland,  Cal 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT  BINDER. 


RouNiiviLLi,  Cal„  Jan,  28,  1892. 
Messbs.  Frank  BaoiHiBS,  San  Francisco. 

DiiRSiR8:-Io  regard  to  your  binder  I  would  say  It 
le  the  only  perfect  binder  that  I  have  eT«r 
seen;  the  eleratlon  oannot  be  excelled  by 
any  machine.  The  fir«t  time  that  the  binder  bought 
by  Mr.  A.  Leaih  was  hitched  up,  we  took  it  Into  oats  as 
high  as  my  head  and  very  heavy;  It  went  right  along 
without  a  skip.  There  were  three  men  beside  myself 
and  they  all  said  that  It  was  the  only  binder  that  they 
had  ever  seen  run  In  such  growth;  we  went  through  the 
oats  all  right  and  then  Mr.  Leach  took  us  into  a  piece  of 
wheat  that  was  very  heavy  and  full  of  big  mustard; 
some  of  the  mustard  stalks  were  one  inch  throogh  and 
there  ware  lots  of  them.  I  thought  whan  we  got 
Into  that  meee  It  wonid  be  all  day  with  the 
binder,  bat  It  walked  right  throDgih  J att  as 
well  as  oould  be  and  they  all  said  It  beat 
anything  In  a  machine  they  ever  saw. 

Yours  truly,  C.  B.  Bbsvsb. 


ADDRFSS. 


J 

33  &  35  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHOKING  IS  OUT  OF  THE  QUESTIOH. 

Bay  Pouit,  Cal  ,  Fab.  6, 1892. 
Frakk  Bbotbirs,  San  Francisco, 

Dear  Sirs:— I  bought  one  ot  Walter  A.  Wood's  Mowers 
from  ]our  agent  last  season.  I  can  reaommend  the 
machlae  to  any  farmer  who  wants  a  good  Mower  that 
will  do  the  work  la  eTery  patticnlar;  would 
aUo  say  it  is  the  lightest  running  mower  I  hare 
ever  hltohed  a  team  to,  and  choking  It  down  Is  out 
of  the  question.   Yours  truly,  E.  Ludoirixo. 


Wer  /I.  lllood  harvester  Co., 

290  &  292  WATER  ST.,  E.  S, 

PORTLAND    OREGON 


Factories  at  Hoostc  Falla  and  St.  Paul  MIno. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Balsr  ?    If  sa,  do  jau  use  aur  Pateiit 

^'CROSS  HEAD?^ 


IF  NOT;  WHY  NDT  ? 


•  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street. 


.BBST   AdODBRN   STRAINS  OP. 


POLAND-CHINA 

 PIGS    FOR  SALE  

SIRRD  BY  FIRST  CLASS  IMPORTED  MALES.  My  Brooil  Sows,  Imported  from  the  Rast,  are  the  admiration  o( 
everj'body,  being  Hue  Individuals  and,  like  the  Baars,  rich  In  such  blood  as  Tecnmwh,  the  m'>9t  famous  hog 
that  ever  lived,  Kmg  Tecumseh  hie  (rreateet  s^n,  Tom  CorwIn  2d,  wbo^e  owner  refused  |1000  tar  him,  Cora  Schel- 
lenberger,  whose  produce  snld  for  13300  before  she  died,  and  other  prize  winners  at  Eastern  State  Fairs  inspec- 
tion invited  and  correspondence  solicited.  Parties  giving  timely  notice  will  be  met  at  station.  Ranch  one  mile 
from  station.   

H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Niles,  Cal. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOK  8AI.B. 

ROBERT  ASH  BURNER, 

Baden  Station,  San  Uateo  County,  Oai. 

Only  three-fourths  mile  from  the  terminus  ot 
the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road. 


rO  HATCHER  MADE 


Can  show  better  results 

Orer  60  in  eucceesful  opera- 
tion at  Decatur,  Ills.,  alone. 
The  greatest  hatch  ever  ao- 
compliBhed.  228  chicks  hatch- 
ed  at  one  time,  with  a  2U)  capa-' 
cit7  Rel.iablQ  Incubator. 

'liU. 


city  Reliable  ^ 

Hundreds  of  testimoniatb. 
BT'IncloBe  4  oents  in  Plampa 

for  :  ill---— .  .     .  . 


..^^  new  illustrated  cataloi 

H«I.IABUE  tNOTTBATOB  A  ' 


—  Addrw.  '.BM 

BOODM  0O«  QumOT.  iLX- 


TbQKdDsas  City  Yet£riDary  College 


Incorporated  by  the  S'ate. 
JjWB,  catalogue  addret-s  J.  B.  WATTLBB, 
JT  810  East  Twelfth  Street 


D.  V.  & 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS  ! 

8.  C.  BROWN  1E0H0RN8. 
S.  a  WHITE  LEUHOKNS. 

F^OQS  txeopersettln?;  H  tor  two  settings;  $5  for 
J   three  set'lrgH.     WbUe  Leghorn  pen  headed  by 
"Volante,"  'core  Brown  Leghorn  pen  headed  by 

"  Imperial,"  score  93.  Send  for  circular.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  to  all. 

FRANK  A.  BBU8H, 
Care  SanU  Bosa  National  Bank  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


CHICKEN-HATCHING  BY  STEAM 


nX*^  INCUBATOR; 


Simpie.casy  of  operatloD«»elf-reffU« 
lating,  reliable.  fuUy  guaranteed. 
Send  4c.  for  illus.  CacaioKue.  Oeo^ 
£rtel  &  Co..  Mfra.  QiUnoy,  m  pj^, 


HALSTED  INGDBATOR 

COMPANY, 
ISIS  HyrUe  Mtreet,  Oaklaad.  CsL 

Send  Stamp  lor  Cir>;ular. 


Farmers  1  —  Cows ! 

no  YOU  WISH  TO  LEARN  HOW  TO  MAKE  CHEESE 
jy  a  new  and  easy  process  7   Write  to 

W.  T.  ARMSTRONG,  Urdo,  Kern  County,  Cal. 


RUSHFORD  FARM  WAGONS 

I.IGHTE8T    DRAFT  WAGONS 
IN    THB  WORLD. 

EVERY  ONE  GUARANTEED. 
TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANOISOO  AND  FBBSNO. 


The  Most  f^urceesful  Remedr  ever  discovered 
as  It  Is  cerialu  In  lea  eUecls  aud  does  not  blister, 
liead  proof  below, 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE. 

Stab,  Lake  Co.,  Obkook,  Feb.  8tb,  1S93. 
1)H.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Dear  Sirs :— I  Imv"  used  yonr  Keudall's  Spatut 
CuRR  for  the  last  twelve  years  never  being  without 
It  but  a  few  weeks  in  that  time  and  I  have  made 
several  wonderful  cures  with  it.  I  cured  a  C'arb 
of  long  standlne.  Then  I  had  af  ur  year  old  colt 
badly  Sweenied;  tried  every  thinsr  without  any 
benefit,  so  I  tried  your  liniment,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
he  was  well  and  hlH  shoulder  filled  up  all  right,  and 
the  other,  a  four  year  old  that  had  a  Tharoashpln 
and  Blood  Spavin  on  the  same  jolut,  and  to-day 
no  one  can  tell  which  log  It  was  on.  These  state- 
ments can  be  proven.  If  necesssry ;  the  four  year 
olds  are  now  seven  and  can  be  seen  anv  day  at  Cot- 
tage drove.  Or.  S.  2 .  Fastos. 

Price  $1.00  per  bottle.  

DB..  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 
Enoaburgh  Falls,  Vermont. 
SOLD  BT  AM.  DRmOTSTfi. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS  I 


The  numerous  diseases  tbat  are  usually 
prevalent  among  very  Young  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 

GARY'S  PILLS. 

Send  for  Circular 

H.  FOUQE3RA  &  OO., 

30  North  William  (street.  New  Tork. 


By  using  the  Paclflc  Incubator 
and  Breeder,  which  will  hatch  anv 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  onl. 
versal  use.  Oold  Medal  wherever  ex. 
hibited.  Tboroaghbred  Poaltrj 
and  Poultry  A  pplianoae.  Send 
8  cts.  in  stamps  for  H3-page  catalogue, 
with  SO  lull-sired  colored  cuts  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Paelflo  I  ncaba- 
tnr  Oo.  1807  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cal 


Dr.  A.  B.  BUZ  ARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OP  THE  ROTAL  OOLLKOE  OF  yKTKKUl' 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  In  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Presa. "  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Sdentlflc  Prlodplee. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Buniical 
Operations.  i06  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAH  FRANOISOO, 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Tslepbons 

■o.  urn. 


Back  FIlbs  of  the  PAOirio  KDaAk  CRaea  (unbound 
can  be  had  for  tl.60  per  volume  of  six  months.  Per  year 
(two  volumee)  $4.  insertod  In  Dewey's  paleat  bladef 
H  cent*  additional  per  roloms. 
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Market  Review, 


San  Francisco,  May  24,  1893, 

As  the  season  advances,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
gra'n  crop  are  further  developed,  it  is  more  than  ever 
apparent  that  a  considerable  shortage  will  occur  in 
this  year's  production  of  California  grains.  It 
seemed  for  a  time  that  the  surplus  production  of  the 
upper  "^an  Joaquin  and  the  counties  of  southern 
California  would  come  somewhere  near  balancing 
the  deficit  in  .the  northern  part  of  the  State;  but 
weather  conditions  have  been  such  that  the  grains 
have  f uffired  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.  Common  talk  in  northern  California 
is  now  of  half  a  crop,  while  southern  California  and 
the  San  Joaquin  will  be  less  than  average.  The 
"half-crop"  cry  we  are  not  at  present  disposed  to 
accept  as  fully  justified  by  circumstances,  though 
the  shortage  will  be  very  heavy,  Stanislaus,  one  of 
the  heavy  producing  counties  of  the  south,  reports 
that  the  crop  will  probably  be  115,000  tons,  absut 
the  same  as  last  yeir,  and  in  Merced  a  full  crop  is 
reported.  In  Ventura  and  San  Benito  it  is  said  that 
the  wheat  and  barley  crop  are  much  better  than  last 
year.  Tulare  expects  to  have  the  same  as  in  1892. 
Fresno  and  K^rn  expect  to  yield  heavily,  and  San 
Luis  Obi?po  is  light.  San  Joaquin  county  expects 
a  crop  slightly  larger  than  last  year.  Glenn  and 
Colusa  look  for  a  half  crop,  though  conditions  have 
lately  improved.  Sacramento  makes  a  very  bad 
report,  and  so  do  Butte,  Yuba  and  Sut'er.  Taking 
these  things  all  together,  it  seems  fair  to  expect  that 
the  total  wheat  production  of  the  State  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  30,000,000  bushels — a  decrease 
from  Ust  year  of  over  8  000.000  bushel?. 

During  the  week  the  Rural  Press  was  requested 
by  the  Associated  Press  to  furnish  a  statement  of 
grain  crop  conditions  in  California.  The  following 
was  prepared  and  sent  East  by  telegraph  : 

"  Rpports  of  the  growing  grain  crop  of  California 
indicate  material  damage  Irom  unfavorable  weather 
conditions.  Early  in  the  season  excessive  rains  and 
floods  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  washed  out 
and  destroyed  much  new-sown  grain  and  reduced 
the  usual  acreage  planted  in  wheat  in  that  section 
at  least  30  per  cent.  There  was  promise,  however, 
of  an  enormous  yield  in  upper  San  Joaquin  valley 
and  southern  California  and  there  was  good  reason 
to  expect  that  the  production  in  the  State,  as  a 
whole,  would  be  average.  Continued  drouth,  how- 
ever, has  heavily  reduced  the  prospect  of  full  yield. 
All  crops  sown  early  last  fall  are  now  doing  fairly 
well,  but  late-sown  grain  is  in  many  places  in  a 
precarious  condition.  Some  grain  in  the  lower  San 
Joaquin  is  beyond  redemption  and  must  be  cut  for 
hay.  The  Pacific  Rural  Press  esiima'es  that 
the  wh°at  yield  will  be  Irora  27,500,000  to  32,500,- 
000  bushels,  a  decrease  from  previous  estimates  of 
about  8  000,000  bushels." 

Local  markets  during  the  week  have  presented  no 
phases  of  interest.  Transactions  have  been  limited 
in  volume  and  the  tendency  has  been  downward. 
There  is  absence  in  speculation  on  the  Produce  Ex- 
change. 

Other  Grains. 

Barley  maintains  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  and 
the  market  altogether  is  in  fairly  satisfac  ory  condi- 
tion. Futures  hsve  declined  slightly  during  the 
week,  but  May  has  advanced.  The  export  demand 
is  good,  and  local  demand  is  steady.  Sfllfrsate 
not  particularly  anxious  to  part  with  their  holdings, 
as  they  believe  further  improvement  will  occur. 

Oats  rule  firm,  and  we  are  able  to  quote  an  ad- 
vance over  last  week's  figures.  The  market  is  alto- 
gether in  favor  of  owners,  and  seems  likely  to  con- 
tinue in  that  comfortable  condition. 

White  corn  is  firm,  and  quotations  are  marked  up. 

OrariRes  and  Other  Fruits. 

Navel  oranges  have  nearly  all  been  forwarded 
from  southern  California  to  the  East.  Fruit  remain- 
ing is  mostly  seedlings,  Mediterranean  S*eets  and 
Valencias.  The  Mediterranean  Sweets,  having  good 
keeping  qualities,  are  being  held  back  until  the 
seedlings  are  out  of  the  way.  There  are  still  plenty 
of  seed  ings  on  the  trees.  In  fact,  there  were  on 
May  ts  more  than  twice  the  quantity  of  oranges  re- 
maining on  the  trees  than  ever  before.  A  favorable 
circumstance  in  the  fruit  situation  is  that  the  decidu- 
ous fiuit  crop  East  and  North  is  late  this  year, 
which  will  give  the  orange  almost  exc'usive  posses- 
sion of  the  market  for  a  few  more  weeks.  In  Chi- 
cago the  Earl  Fruit  Company  realized  the  following 
prices  for  California  Iruit  sold  yesterday:  Black 
cherries,  $2.50;  white,  $t.75@2. 15;  fancy  navels, 
$3-5C@4-25;  fancy  seedlings,  $2.5o@3.  The  mar- 
ket would  appear  to  be- improving.  Locally,  condi- 
tions are  about  the  same  as  they  have  been  for  some 
time.  Fancy  varieties  sell  very  easily;  common  are 
slow. 

Green  apples  from  Vacaville  have  appeared  in  the 
market,  but  they  do  not  sell  very  readily.  Siraw- 
berries  are  arriving  in  large  quantities  and  sell  to 
canners  below  quoted  figures.  Cbenies  are  plentiful 
and  the  tendency  is  downward.  Raspberries  are 
quickly  disposed  of  at  favorable  prices.  Apples  are 
very  scarce  and  quotations  are  nominal.  Currants 
are  in  the  market. 

In  dried  fruits  the  prospects  for  the  new  season 
continues  good.  The  probability  that  the  prune 
output  will  not  be  so  heavy  as  was  early  predicted 
improves  the  chance  that  good  prices  will  prevail. 

Veeetables. 

The  potato  market  continues  active  and  firm, 
though  old  s'ock  is  being  rapidly  replaced  by  new. 
Old-crop  Oregon  Burbanks  have  advanced  again, 
while  good  prices  are  realized  for  new  California. 
New  onions  are  coming  in  freely  and  prices  are 
down.  Qaotations  for  old  are  largely  nominal, 
there  being  little  or  no  trade.  Choice  green  peas 
are  in  good  demand.  Beans  are  in  fairly  satisfactory 
demand. 

Wool. 

The  slump  in  the  wool  market  has  resulted  in 
llfelessness  and  little  or  no  trade.  Quotations  are 
nominal.  Thomas  Dan'gin,  Son  &  Co.  say:  "The 
figures  quoted  are  low  as  compared  with  the  ruling 
rates  in  April,  but  things  are  so  intensely  dull,  both 
at  the  Eist  and  here,  that  we  doubt  if  business  could 
be  done  on  the  basi«  namrd.  A  lot  here  and  there 
might  find  a  bu)er  at  quotations  if  selecti  ■■n  were 
given,  but  (or  the  time  being  no  reduction  in  prices 


would  stimulate  buying.  The  several  warehouses 
are  pretty  well  filled  up,  and,  as  a  rule,  both  buyers 
and  sellers  express  indifference,  and  seem  to  be  will- 
ing for  the  time  to  let  bad  enough  alone.'' 

Poultry  and  Egrgs. 

Poultry  has  been  in  lighter  receipt  for  the  past 
three  or  four  days,  and,  in  consequence,  quotations 
have  advanced.  A  strong  tone  pervades  the  market 
and  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  decided  weak- 
ness. Dressed  tui  keys  are  out  of  the  market.  Eggs 
are  inactive,  receipts  of  overland  being  heavy. 

Butter  and  Cheese. 

The  better  feeling  in  butter,  recently  noted,  has 
not  kept  up  with  the  steadiness  that  might  have 
been  wished.  Advanced  askings  are  said  to  have 
checked  custom  to  some  extent,  and  a  return  to  for- 
mer figures  became  necessary  to  allow  dealers  to  dis- 
pose of  their  supplies.  A  shipment  of  1000  ten- 
pound  tubs  of  butter  from  Eureka  to  Peoria,  Ills., 
was  a  feature  of  the  week's  business.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  sent  to  Chicago  for  use  during  the  World's 
Fair.    Cheese  is  dull  and  transactions  are  small. 

Honey. 

Expectation  that  the  honey  yield  will  be  large  has 
started  the  new  season  with  somewhat  lower  quota- 
tions. ArtivaU  of  the  new  crop  have  not  been  large 
as  yet.  Consignments  so  far  have  mostly  been  of 
extracted,  but  liberal  receipts  of  comb  can  be  ex- 
pected in  the  near  future. 

Miscellaneous. 

Lamb  is  weaker  and  has  declined.  Other  meats 
hold  their  own. 

Beans  are  inactive  and  business  is  small. 

There  is  nothing  doing  in  hops. 

Warm  weather  has  caused  a  better  demand  for 
lim°s  and  lemons. 

New  oat  hay  came  in  yesterday  from  Antioch. 
Prices  for  all  grades  are  steady,  and  choice  com- 
mands a  better  figure  than  has  been  recently  given. 

Flour  is  steady  and  unchanged. 

A  ship  cleared  for  England  yesterday  with  a  large 
quantity  of  tallow. 

The  Hop  Trade. 

In  April  the  shipments  of  hons  from  the  State  by 
rail,  so  far  as  reported  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany, were  as  follows: 

From—  Pounds. 

San  Francisco   66  OOO 

Sacramento  and  East  162,000 

Total  228.000 

January  488  000 

February  12S.O0O 

March  158  000 

Since  January  Ist  994  000 

The  shipments  by  sea  and  rail  compare  as  follows: 
lour  months—  1893.  1892. 

By  rail,  lbs   994  000  620.000 

Sea   75,891  25,618 


Totals  1,069,891  616,618 

Showing  a  comparative  Inerease  of  424.273  pounds 
for  the  past  four  months.  The  total  by  sea  and  rail 
for  ttie  same  time  in  1891  was  444,974  pounds. 

Wool. 

The  shipments  of  wool  from  '^an  Francisco  by  sea 
la  A.  rll  comprised  95  820  pounds  to  Massachusetts 
and  249  441  pounds  to  New  York. 

The  shipments  East  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany's lines  were  as  follows  In  April; 

From  Sin  Francisco—  Pounds. 

Grease  1,936  000 

Pulled   32,000 

Scoured   456,000 


Total  2,424.000 

From  Oakland,  grease   24  000 

From  Sacramento,  grease   96,000 

Total  by  rail  2,544  000 

By  sea   345,264 

Total  April  2  889  264 

January  1,521,699 

February   895  365 

March   738,565 

Since  January  1st  6  012,893 

The  above  statement  does  not  Include  shipmenls.if 
any.  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State,the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  declining  to  mike  anv  report  of 
sueh.  During  the  first  four  months  of  1892  the  ship- 
ments by  rail  (omitting  "  Los  Angtles  and  South") 
and  sea  were  7,256,622  pounds. 

There  has  been  a  comparative  decrease  this  year 
of  1,213,729  pounds. 

Australian  Wool  Clip. 

Wool  is  the  principal  agricultural  staole  of  Austra- 
lia. The  clip  tor  1892-95  is  estimated  at  1,8  0,000 
bales,  or  about  700  000  000  lbs.  '  he  market  value  of 
this  wool  is  £il,5u0  000  In  1888-89,  or  four  years 
ago,  the  market  value  of  the  wool  clio  was  fixed  at 
the  same  figure  for  only  1,400,00  1  bales  The  com- 
parison showstheterrible shrinkage  which  has  taken 
place  durii'g  the  interval  As  will  be  seen,  it  amoanis 
to  nearly  25  per  cent  from  the  most  favorable  stand- 
point. It  miy  not  turn  even  as  well  as  that,  for  it  is 
shown  that  the  average  prices  at  heleadicg  stations 
have  declined  from  12%c  to  1%'!  per  lb  for  good 
greasy  desc'ipdons.  The  importance  of  this  staple 
is  realized  when  we  look  at  the  a^^ove  figures.  In 
American  money,  AuslrRlia's  wool  is  worth  over 
$100  000  000.  The  entire  agricultural  products  of  all 
soils  in  California  do  not  amount  to  much  more  than 
that  sum,  says  the  Bulletin.  With  such  a  resource  of 
wealth.  In  conneciion  with  many  others  that  might 
he  namf  d,  the  colonies  ought  soon  to  be  able  to  re- 
cover from  the  existing  depression. 

Australian  Wheat  Crop. 

Statistics  of  the  wheat  crop  of  Australia  for  1892-93 
are  now  at  hand.  The  acreage  and  crop  were  as  fol- 
lows: .  „    ,  , 

A  AVAQ  Rns  nftlH 

South  Australia  1  710.000  11  453,000 

In  Victoria  l,37.i.000  16  471,000 

New  South  Wales                           429,000  7.176  UOO 

Total  3.514  000   35  100.000 

In  1891-92  3,210.00  )  24,078,000 

Deducting  8e°d  requirements  and  consumption  in 
the  above  eolonles,  as  well  as  Queensland  and  we't- 
ero  Australia,  there  is  a  surnlus  of  about  12  600,000 
bushels  for  export.  This  wheat  la  helng  shipped  to 
E  'g'and,  and  wl  1  net  83  000  000  to  $9  000,  00  This  Is 
quite  a  gain  over  the  previous  year,  and  may  help  to 
ameliorate  the  financial  distress  of  th«  colonies  to 
some  extent.  Wheat  cultur<^  in  Australia  Is  not  a 
very  proflt-<He  huslnes".  In  smth  Australia  the 
average  yield  nf  1892-93  was  B  68  bushels,  againat  4  15 
bushels  for  the  previous  year;  la  Victoria,  U  98  and 
10.26  bushels  respectively  audio  New  Sou' h  Wales, 
16  72  and  11.11  bushels  respectively.  The  average  for 
all  three  colonies  Is  about  10  bushels,  against  7.40 


bushels  In  1891-92.  California  does  much  better  than 
that  when  she  has  any  kind  of  a  show. 


Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  foUowliig  are  the  cloBing  prices  paid  (or  wheat  optionB 
per  otl.  for  the  past  week: 

May.    June.     July.    Aug.     Sept,  Oct, 

Thursday....  SslO  d   SeliSJd  53l0id   BslUd  OsOOld   

Friday   SsOSJi  6sl0  d  Ball  d  ('sOO  d  PsOl  d 

Saturday   SsOSld  SslO  d   Sail  d  6b10  d  6b01  d 

Monday  Ho'.iday  

Tuesday   5B0?ia  6809id  BslOid  SsUSd  BsOOid 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  oft 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  the  paat  week: 
O.  O.     P.  S.    N.  D.  Market  for  P.  S 

Thursday... 3 'fOd    31s0d    30  Sd  Very  slow 

Friday  SCsOd    SlsOd    SOtOd  Dull 

Saturday . . .  aOsOd    Slat  d    30sOd  Quiet 

Monday  

Tue«d»y  3Cs0d    SlsOd    SOsOd  Quiet 

To-day  s  cablegram  is  as  follows: 

Liverpool,  May  24— Wheat— Steady.  California  spot 
lota,  6s;  off  cnast,  3"s;  just  fbipped,  aOs  9d;  n-arly  riue, 
3^b;  cargoes  off  coast,  very  quiet;  on  passage,  rather  easier; 
Mark  Lane  wheat,  rather  easier;  wheat  id  Paris,  slow; 
flour,  quiet. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  showB  the  closing  pricea  per  bushel  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day. 

Thursday  

Friday  

Saturday  

Monday  

Tuesday  

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
New  York,  May  24.-May,  76;  July,  78i;  Sept.,  81}. 


Day. 


Chicago. 


May. 

July. 

T.'i 

Sen*. 

m 

763 

7U 

74} 

in 

71 

73! 

77 

7.^ 

7« 

\\\ 

731 

76| 

Deo. 
81  41} 
1  4"} 
1  4?l 
1  4l| 
1  4  5 
1  4  i 
1  40i 
1  39J 
1  39i 
1  385 


The  following  Is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
Chioaoo,  May  24.— May,  70J;  July,  73};  Sept.,  76!. 

Local  Markets. 

WHEAT. 

May. 

Thursday,  hlgh-st  *$1  33: 

lowest  t  1  31 

Friday,  highest   1  3  , 

"     lowest   1  3II1 

Saturday,  highest  *  1  33} 

"        lowest  *  1  33 

Monday,  highest   1  31} 

"      lowest   1  31 

Tuesday,  highest  <   1  29 

lowest   1  28J 

•New. 
tMilling. 

The  following  are  to-day'i  recorded  sales  on  Oall: 
Wheat-  Morning  -  Inform*!  Ses^loti — December:  S^O  tons. 
$1  384;  100,  ,?1  38J:  900,  $1  3S|;  310,  SI  3'}  per  ctl.  E"g"liir 
Session —December:  100  tons,  SI  38i;  1000,  $1  38}  Se'ler 
1893,  ne'":  lOn  tons,  SI  3'!  oer  ctl  Afteroon— D  c»mber: 
400  tons,  $1  38|;  W,  $1  38i:  100,  SI  38j;  200,  $1  38J;  f  00, 
$1  39;  roil,  $1  39};  4D0,  $1  39}.  Mas:  itA  toos,  $1  29i. 
Seller  1893,  new:  400  tons,  SI  Jli:  lUO,  $1  31]  per  ctl. 
BAKLEY. 

May, 

Thursday,  highest  S  91} 

"         lowest   92} 

Friday,  highest   95 

"     lowest   90 

Saturday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Monday,  highest   90 

lowest   90 

Tuesday,  bigheat   9H 

"       Icweat   9i{ 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Oall: 
■Ra  ley  R^-gular  Session— December:  I'Otnna,  94Jc;  100, 
MJo;  inu,  91Jc;  200,  9iic,  Seller  1893.  new:  2U0  tons,  83i-; 
30(1,  89}c  per  cM,  Afternion— May:  TO  tons.  91}o,  Seller 
1893,  lew;  3  0  tons,  89}c;  3  0,  89Sc;  lOJ,  89io;  100,  9.ic. 
December:   100  tons,  9i}c;  100.  Ofc  per  ctl. 


Deo, 


markets  by  Telegraph. 

visible  Supply  of  Grain. 

Nbw  York,  May  22.— The  visible  supply  of  grain  Is 
as  follows:  Wheat.  71,526  TOO  bushels,  a  decrease  of 
1,166  000  bushels;  corn.  6.046  000  bushels,  a  decrease 
of  1  784,000;  oafs,  3,184,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of 
343,000;  rve.  576,000  bushels,  a  decreai-e  of  63,000; 
barley,  500,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  43,ooo  bushels. 

California  Products  In  the  East. 

New  York,  May  21.— Nothing  of  an  encouragirg 
aspect  has  been  developed.  New  York  badly  mioses 
the  wholesale  spring  spurts  which  hxve  commonly 
oosened  trade.  The  best  grocery  houses  are  simply 
drawing  goods  from  first  hands  in  lots  rather  than  in 
Invoices  The  unsettled  tariff,  concern  about  the 
silver  problem  and  the  tremor  which  succeeds  the 
recent  financial  shaking  up  are  unfavorable  to  all 
dealings  beyond  prompt  requirements.  Fortunately 
lor  most  coast  table  supplli  s,  there  remains  a  good 
seasonable  term  for  use  before  the  new  crop  appearn, 
but.  In  the  p'esent  situation,  holders  here  would 
cheerfully  shade  most  things  to  lighten  u  the  stocks. 

In  canned  fruits  no  bu'iness  can  be  done  above 
$1  50  (or  Standard  Crawford  peaches,  SI. 65  for  Lemon 
Clings,  SI  56  for  pears  and  SI  35  for  apricots,  t-ie 
peaches  and  three-pound  Yellow  Seconds  are  offer- 
ing low  m  Baltimore;  the  latter  grade  is  quoted  at 
$1  16@1.20  and  all  Yellow  Standards  were  quoted 
Saturday  at  81.25. 

Prunes- Quiet  and  weak,  Quoted  at  10x@llc  for 
the  three  siugle  sizes  up  to  flftlfs. 

Peaches— Evaporated  quoted  at  9c  at  several  East- 
ern points.  , 

Raisins  are  held  wl'h  confidence  at  i]4@iys".  for 
two-crown  bags,  6J^@5>ic  for  prime  to  choice  ihree- 
crown.  It  is  claimed  that  the  slock  east  of  the 
Alleghanys  does  not  exceed  160  carloads. 

Ai  rlcots  are  going  out  well  at  14@l6>^c  for  common 
to  best. 

Wool— Business  has  run  light  at  all  seaboard  points. 
At  New  York  a  line  nf  California  Spring  was  th-?  chief 
sale.  Boston  exhibits  unusually  small  dealings. 
Receints  show  some  volume.  They  are  maiuly  con- 
signed with  the  rest,  belonging  to  a  few  mills  which 
have  taken  special  clips.  Thus  far  limited  interior 
purchases  have  not  had  their  customary  price  form- 
ing influence.  Manufacturers  state  that  there  have 


been  no  important  cancellation  of  orders,  but,  as  ex- 
pected, duplieations  have  not  appeared.  Their  p\ir- 
chases  of  material  for  a  lime  will  be  mi^rely  for  %J)- 
Bolute  wants.  As  speculation  Is  out  of  the  question, 
with  owners'  present  views  considered,  prices  are 
likely  to  rule  weak  as  shearings  seek  a  market. 

Sales  at  New  York,  181,000  pounds  domestic.  In- 
cluding 95,000  Spring  California  at  I7@18c;  also429,00a 
pounds  foreign. 

Salfs  at  Boston,  6i9,100  pounds  domestic  and  626,500 
pounds  foreign,  including  256  000  Australian. 

Philadelphia  re-orts  a  moderate  showing  of  new 
wool  and  weak  prices. 

Lima  Beans--Steady  for  moderate  use  at  $2.15@2.20 
for  spot. 

Beeswax— California,  26>^@27c  for  good  quality. 

Hops— Continue  in  the  same  unlntere'^ting  rut. 
Brewers  are  taking  a  few  of  the  cheaper  grades,  and 
the  Interior  combine  are  holding  at  restrictive  prices  . 
Choice  spot  California  and  State,  21c;  others,  18®20c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected,  in  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  ontbs 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotatiODS.  " "  " 

Strawberries, 

Longw  irth          6  00  @I0  00 

Sharpless   5  00  @  6  00 

Gooi-b  rriea,  !b      2}@  5 
Raspl>erriea  - 

drawer   75  @  90 

Ohe'riea,  box — 

Black   75  ®  I  25 

WhI  e   40  @  75 

Llmea^  Mex  ....  3  75  iw  4  OO 

Do  Cal   75  @  1  on 

demons,  box....  2  00  ffl  3  fO 
Do  Siol^  choice  4  60  O  B  60 

Apples   35  (9  R6 

Do  ftond   75  @  1  25 

Do  Extra  choice  1  50  @  2  00 

Heraimmo  s   50  @  1  00 

O  ange*!,  pr  bx- 
NaveiB,Ki»er'd'»  2  50  @  3  00 
•'eedrg,RiTOr'de  1  25  @  1  50 

Do,  Fresno         1  25  @  1  50 

Bitra  choice  fruit  for  special 
purposes  sella  at  an  advance 
on  outside  quotations 


May  24.  1393. 


Beets,  sk  

Carrots,  sk  

'tkra,  dry,  lb.... 
Parsnips,  ctl. . . , 
r'ADpen.  dry.  lb 
Pea",  common, 
per  sack, . . . 
Pens,  sweet,  sk. 

Turnips,  ctl  

nahbayo  '00  lbs 
Garlic.  »  n>  . 


Cauliflower   50  1 


-  O  70 
40  @  60 
15  O  - 

1  50  @  J  00 

5  @  - 

60  (B  - 
75  @  1  00 

-  (a  1  CO 
80  (Hi  90 


r'elery. 
Tomatoes,  box. 
String  Beam... 
Rhubarb,  bx  .. . 
Asnnragua,  box. 
''ucumbers,  doz 
^ffw  Potatoes. . 
Artichoke*,  doz 
Kggplant.  lb  , . 
summer  squash, 
per  tb  


65 


60  & 

-  m  - 

4  @  10 

40  @  75 
25  @  1  26 
50  1  00 
W<t>  2} 
60  @  60 
15  1  20 

9  (glO 


Live  Stook. 


BEEF. 

Stall  fed.  64(^- 

Graat  fed,  extra          6}  ^ — 

Firat  quality   6  @  6J 

^ecou'l  quality  5  (3  6 

Third  quality  4}  a  5 

Bulls  and  t.bln  Oow8...2  @— 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  4  @6 

Do  light  6  ffl7 

Dairy  6  67 


MUTTON. 

Wethers  6  i»— 

Ewes   6  ®— 

Do  Spring   7  @  8 

HOGS. 

Light,  $  lb,  cents   fi'Sr- 

Medium   7  (<*— 1 

Heafy   7  S— 

Soft   6  @- 

Feeders  6}w— 

^»n<ik  TlogB   M"*— 

Dressed  9i@I0 


( Continued  on  next  page  ) 


HORSE  COLLARS 

 AND  

SADDLERY  GOODS. 


Davis  &  Son's  Horse  Collars  are 
not  filled  with  Self-Pulverizing 
Cork.   

The  U.  S  Insp'otor  of  Harness  Supplies  and  Horse 
Collars  selected  Davis  &  Son's  make— b'ltb  harness  nod 
c'llars.  And  fo  will  all  persons  nbo  want  a  solid, 
broid.faoed,  smooth  cellar  which  Hoes  not  pinch  the 
n  ck  nor  ro  1  about  unsteadily  for  three  months  b-fore 
it  settles  f'own  to  a  fl  tme  shape  or  s-t  fquirel"  back  on 
the  shoulder.  If  you  «>ant  a  collar  noi  stuffed  with 
wads  buy  our  collar^,  all  other  make"  on  this  coast 
are  wad  collars  All  wad  stuffod  collars  flatten  down  Id 
a  short  time  so  that  a  sweat  collar  is  needed  to  protect 
the  horse  from  the  wads  or  rop  s  of  straw.  Davis  & 
Son's  Collars  are  all  put  under  a  poweiful  shiper  or  press 
before  fin  sheH,  which  sol  difles  them  into  a  perfect 
shape,  which  allows  the  c"lUr  to  set  with  Its  wh'  le  tace 
a?ain«t  ttie  shoulder.  When  a  wad-stuflsd  collar  Is 
br  ught  under  this  force  It  shows  the  od  wad- stuffed 
c  liar  to  bo  merely  a  Puff  Bill.  Send  or  bring  in  to  cur 
factory  In  this  c  ty  any  colHr  and  see  this  do^ e,  and  see 
wh,%t  a  Pan  Cake  jou  have  been  fell  n;  to  the  parple  for 
collars.  Our  Boston  Team  long  straw  oolla's  have  no 
wadi.  Tne  Rod  of  our  Great  Ma'^hlne  ts  supplied  with 
smoll  teeth  on  Its  lower  su'faca  like  a  line  saw.  It  picks 
up  and  carries  with  it  >  s  it  flies  throu?h  the  ftraw  a  long 
straw  in  each  tooth,  all  of  which  are  deposltfd  In  the 
collar,  one  behind  the  other,  with  more  precision  acd 
regularity  than  human  skill  could  ever  accomplish,  thus 
avoiding  all  lumps  and  wads,  not  even  two  straws  crosi- 
ing  eaob  other. 

HAME  ROOM. 

No  Collars  on  this  Coast  or  else- 
where have  as  good  Bame 
Room  as  the  Davis  &  Son's 
Collar.  , 


410  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR. 

THE  ZIMMERMAN 

Tlao  ISt«.M.ci  t»,rci  IVC  Ao2i.lxa.o 

Difforent  Piz>s  and  Prkea.  Illu'trated  Catalogue  free. 
Bl  TMTEK  IKON  WOKK";  «:In«iDua*l,  O. 
<»m<^8  Liuforth  Agnnt.  37  ltT»rk«t       ,  8.  F. 


n  H  I  I  rn  D  iLl  I  A  I'youwant  to  know  a 
liAl  rUnNIA»od  the  PaclfcSratc 
Wlll-ll  vlllllll  RCR<< 


about  ^al  fornia 
atcs,  send  for  the 
At.  PRKNM. 

the  best  Illu»trated  and  Leading  Farming  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial,  6O0  for  3  mos.  Two  samt  le 
ooplea,  lOo.  KstabUshad  1870.  DEWEY  PUBLISHINQOO. 
m  IkUrkelSt.,  8.  t. 


The  JudsoD 
Fruit  Company, 

308  and  310 
WASHINOTON  STREET 
San  Fraticlsco.  Cal. 


■  We  are  now  better  than  ever  p'-epared  to 

receive  cooslgnments  of  all  kinds  of  perlsbable 
products,  such  as  Fruits,  Vegetables.  Eggs,  etc.  Our 
facilities  for  cool,  dry  storage  and  packing  for  long- 
distance shipping  cannot  be  excelled.  It  Is  our  con- 
stant aim  to  make  our  consignors  and  our  ouetomers 
stay  with  ua 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


May  27,  189S. 


1  76  ( 

2  60  ( 

2  76  ( 

3  81  I 
2  60  I 
2  60  I 


3  00 

2  70 

3  00 
2  90 
2  70 
2  70 


General  Produce. 

'  Extn  obolae  in  good  psekuei  fetch  in  wlTanoa  on  top 
qnotaUoni,  whll«  Tery  poor  gradu  kII  leM  tb»n  the  lower 
quototlons.  Mav  24.  1893. 

  BAGS. 

Standard  Calc  GraiD, 

Spot  6  O  «1 

June  i  July  delivery  6i  @  — 
Potatoes,  gunnieB.  .14   w  15 

Wool,  3J  lb  30  @  - 

Wool,  4  lb  324  <S  - 

HOPS. 

1892,  bir  15  @  - 

Oood   17  a  - 

Oboioe   18  @  — 

Eitra,city  mills  4  10  @  — 
Do  country  mis. 4  10  @ 

Superfine  2  90  @  3  00 

NTJT8— Jobbing. 
Walnuts,  bard 
■bell.  Cal.  tb.. 
Do  soft  shell . . . 
Do  paper-shell . . 
Almonds,  pftshi 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  «tl   2  80  la  2  90 

Bnlter   .         .  ~i 

Pea  

E«d  

Pink  

Small  White. 
Large  White... 

Lima   2  90  @  3  00 

BUTTER. 
Oil.,    poor  to 

fair,*  

Do  g'd  to  choice 
DoOiltodged... 
Do  Creamery... 
Dodo  Glltedgr. 
Ea«t''m,  lad:e.. 
Oal.  Pickled  ... 

Oal.  Keg  

East'rn  Cpam'y 

OHEEBE. 
OaL  choice 

cream   9  @ 

t)o  f»ir  to  good.  8  (g 
Do  Glltedged..    11  & 

D'>  Skim   6  @ 

Yoong  America    10  @ 

EGGS. 
Oal.  "«»i«,"  doz    —  a 

Do  shaky   10  «t 

Do  candled....    19  & 

Do  obolce   19  m 

Do  fresh  laid...  —  ^ 
Do  do  s'lod  whte  —  ^ 
Do  selected 


16  a 

16  & 

19  a 

20  1 
20  (4 
15  @ 
19  & 
1S@ 
18  (a 


Outside  prices  for  selected  ■  on  /a.  i  t« 

large  eggs  and  inside  prices  5«ds.    .  •  }  ^  @  1  75 

for  mlied  siwi-smaU  eggs  Rose.  ^l.  •      @  ?  «» 

are  hard  to  sell  ^  .Peerleps   1  60  @  1  75 

are  nara  ">^^^  dq  do  Oregon. .  1  60  «  2  00 

Bran,  ton  17  00®  17  60  OregonBurbank  2  «  ffl  2  70 

feedinenL         25  00®  26  00  I"**   1  25  @  2  25 

0?dlBarley'.'..21  OOiB  23  CO  I   Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
Middlings  ....  .21  OOg  23  00  jmoney. 
on  Cake  Me^^.-        35  00  L^__^  g  8  60 

CompreMBd  ...  7  00@  II  00  jRoosters,  old...  6  50  @  7  60 
Wheat,  per  ton.  9  00^ 


Paper  shell   15 

Hardshell  

BrazU  

Pecans,  small. 

Do  large  

Peanuts  

Filberts  

Hickory  

Ohestouti  

ONIONS. 

Stiverskin   3  00  @  3  50 

New  California.     75  @  90 
POTATOES. 


Do  choice 

Wheat  and  oats  8  OO: 

Wild  OaU          7  OOi 

Oultiirated  do . .  7  OOi 

Barley   ..7 

Alfalfa.   8 


Do  young  10  00  @12  00 

14  00  Broilers,  small.  4  00  @  6  00 

12  00    7  00  @  8  00 

9  00  Fryers   7  50  @  9  00 

10  on  Youug  Ducks...  4  00  @  5  OO 

JO  00  O'"!  Ducks          4  00  @  5  00 

%  11  00  |Gee"^i  fair  1  60  @  1  75 


Q  ftA^  q  ivi  Turkeys,  gobl'r.     18  @  20 
ORAIN  ETC  -T^'keW;  Sens..     18  1  19 

Barley,  feed,  ctl*  80  @  i        ^^.^  of  poultry,  if  poor 

Do  sood  82jS  »mall,  sell  at  less  thau 

Do  choice! 85  @  -  87' ll""'.?"*:  "  '""T^         '°  1°°^ 


Do  choice   85  @  —  87: 

Do  brewing          90  @  1  02i 

Do  Chevalier...   90  @  

Do  do  Oiltodge.l  16  @  

Buckwheat  1  75  (S  2  CO 

Com.  white....!  15  @  1  20 
Vellow,  large... 1  07l@  1  10 

Do  smaU  1  10  @   1  12i 

Oats,  milling...!  60  @  !  "0 

Peed,  choice  1  60  w  1  65  lOal.  bacon. 

Do  good  1  3'i@  heavy,  per  tb. 

Do  fair  1  30  @  Medium  

Do  common....!  S6  @  Light  

SnrprlsCk  1  6>  (a  Lard  

Black  feed  !  25  @   I  30  Cal  sm'k'd  beef . 

Gray  !  25  @  1  30  ,Hams,  Cal  

Rye  1  071@  1  10  .DoEastera 


condition,  th^  sell  Cor  more 
than  quoted. 

Manhattan  Egg 
Food  (Red  Ball 
Brandl  in  100- 
Ib.  Cabinets...     —  mi  50 
PROVISIONS. 


144fe 
9J0 
10  @ 

—  & 


Wheat,  milling 

Oi'tedged.....!  30  (§  1  32i 
ShIppiDg.cholcel  274@   1  30 

Off  Grades  1  05  #  1  12} 

Sonora  1  20  @  1  30 

WOOL. 

Nevada,  per  lb  14  @  15c 

Do  Poor  12  @  !3c' 

San    Joaquin  and 

Southern,  year's 

staple  10  @  lie 

Bh-«rt  Wools   12  @  13c 

Do  lio  »ery  poor  and 

■  Bh'inky  10  @  12c 

roothtn,    good  to 

choice  13  @  !6c 


SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   10  @ 

Clover,  Red   15  @ 

White   30  (rt 

Flaxseed   2t(g 

Hemp   4i@ 

Do  brown   5  @ 

HONEY. 
White    c  '■  m  b, 

2-Ib  frame   —  @ 

Do  do  !-Ib  frame  — ^ 

White  extracted  74@ 

Amber  do   7  ^ 

Dark  do   ^@ 

Beeswax,  lb   25  @ 


Insnriog  Growing  Crops. 

For  many  years  the  firm  of  Brown,  Ckaig 
.&  Co.,  Insurance  Agents  (whose  notice  ap- 
pears in  our  advertising  columns  this  week), 
have  supplied  a  large  proportion  of  the  poli- 
cies written  for  the  protection  of  farmers  on 
their  growing  crops  on  this  coast.  They 
have  done  a  large  business,  and,  represent- 
ing as  they  do  first-class  companies,  much 
satisfaction  has  been  expressed  concerning 
their  extensive  dealings.  This  firm  has  re- 
cently moved  to  Nos.  407  and  409  Mont- 
gomery street,  where  they  occupy  very  con- 
venient and  spacious  quarters. 

Minne. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  harvpstinf;  machines 
sold  here  this  year  is  the  Minneapolis  Binder,  man- 
nfaclured  by  the  Walter  A.  Wood  factory.  It  has 
a  40-inch  steel  drive-wheel,  some  four  inches  larger 
than  is  usually  used,  and  is  built  throughout  in  the 
same  thorough  way.  It  is  the  only  binder  that  is 
tripped  by  its  packer  arms,  an  absolute  safeguard 
against  choking.  Fall  information  regarding  the 
"  Mione"  may  be  bad  by  addressing  Frank  Bros., 
S.  F.   

Onr  Agents. 

J.  C  HoAS — San  Francisco. 
R.  Q  Bailet— San  Francisco. 
F.  D.  HoLMAN— California. 
Geo.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 
Baitdel  B.  Clift— Creston,  Cal. 
A.  C.  GODFBEy— OreRon. 

E.  H.  Schaepple— El  Dorado  and  Amador  Oo't. 

C.  E.  R0BEET8ON— Hnmlx)ldt  Co. 

E.  R.  Jenkins,  Del  Nort«  Co. 

T.  B.  Lb  Siede— Uendoclno  and  Lake  counties. 


A  Moist  Spring. 

The  deeply  frozen  ground  will  gradually  relax 
under  the  warmth  of  spring,  while  the  earth  will 
throw  ofi  its  moisture  and  dampness  will  fill  the  air. 
No  condition  could  be  worse  for  the  development  of 
rheum  Uism.  Extreme  cold  is  bad  for  it,  but  a  moist 
spring  is  worse.  Suffering  is  very  great  and  it  will 
increase  and  intensify,  unless,  as  sensible  people  do, 
we  provide  ourselves  with  St.  J.»cobs  Oil,  the  best 
remfdy  known  for  this  plague.  It  is  a  torture  in 
bad  weather. 

Hay  Preming. 

If  you  are  Interested  in  presaiog  hay  write  Truman, 
Hooker  A  Co.,  San  Francisco.  They  will  save  you  money. 

$500,000 

To  UOkM  l>  AKT  AMOUNT   AT   TBI   VBRT    IA>WB8T  HABKET 

rate  of  toterest  on  approved  security  lo  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCaULLKR,  Room  8,  420  California  strxel,  San 
Francisco. 


Here  You  Are—A  Full  Line  of  Haying  Tools. 


WHITELEY  TRICYCLE  MOWERS 

Wltli  Folding  and  rioatlng  Cutter  Bar,  Antomatlc  Gear  Shifter,  fonnd  on  No  Other  Mower. 

WHITELY  SELF-DUMP   SULKY  RAKES. 
MOLINE  SULKY  RAKES 
BUCKEYE  REVOLVING  RAKES. 


THE  0.  K.  TUBULAR  STEEL  PITMAN  HAY  PRESS. 

FDllCircle. 
All  Metal. 
Double  Stroke. 
GoDtiDQOQS  Baler. 

THE  MOST  RAPID  BALER  MADE.   

ALLISON.  NEFF  &  CO..  Southeast  Cor.  Market  and  Main  Sts..  San  Francisco.  CaL 


A  Frenchman  states  that  there  are  51,- 
000  breweries  in  the  world.  Germany  easily 
leads  with  26,240,  which  produce  4,750,000,- 
000  litres  of  beer  yearly,  a  litre  being  equal 
to  about  pints.  England  comes  next 
with  12  874  breweries  and  an  output  of  2,- 
600,000,000  litres;  then  the  United  States 
with  2300  breweries  and  3,500,000,000  litres; 
Austria,  with  1942  breweries  and  1,300,000,- 
000  litres;  Belgium,  with  1270  breweries  and 
1,000,000,000  litres;  and  France,  with  1044 
breweries  and  800,000,000  litres.  In  Bava- 
ria the  annual  allowance  of  beer  per  head  of 
the  population  is  22!  litres;  in  Berlin,  191; 
in  Belgium,  169;  in  England,  143;  in  Switzer- 
land. 31;  in  Denmark,  33;  in  the  United 
States, -31;  in  Sweden,  11,  and  in  Russia,  5. 


SPECIAL.  A]VXOin¥CEME]\T. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  Dr.  B. 
J.  Kendall  Co.,  publishers  of  "A  Treatise 
on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases,"  which  will 
enable  all  our  subscribers  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  that  valuable  work  free  by  sending  their 
address  (enclosing  a  two-cent  stamp  for 
mailing  same)  to  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall 
Co.,  Enosburgh  Falls,  Vt.  This  book 
is  now  recognized  as  standard  authority 
upon  all  diseases  of  the  horse,  as  its 
phenomenal  sale  attests,  over  four  million 
copies  having  been  sold  in  the  past  ten 
years,  a  sale  never  before  reached  by  any 
publication  in  the  same  period  of  time. 
We  (eel  confident  that  our  patrons  will 
appreciate  the  work,  and  be  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  valuable  book. 

It  is  necessary  that  you  mention  this 
paper  in  sending  for  the  "  Treatise."  This 
offer  will  remain  open  for  only  a  short  time. 


OAK  LEAF  NURSERIES 

 AND  

APIARIES, 

Trees,  Plants,  Flowers,  Seeds, 
Bees,  Honey,  Etc. 

The  bmt  rarletUg  o(  Strawberry  Plaots  luroiahsd  at 
lowatt  rates,  luch  aa  the  Australian  Eveibearlag,  Hooev, 
Triomphe  De  Gand,  Samdtrf,  JtBsle,  Iowa  Beauty, 
Oaodv,  Eureka,  etc,  besides  all  the  native  w.Id  varieties 
of  Oalilornla. 

THB  SNOW  PLANT  —  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWERING  PLANT  IN  EXISTENCE— we  ehall  try  to 
Introduce  is  soon  as  possible. 

Also  the  famous  Sierra  Mountain  Lillles,  Rhododen- 
drons, Striwberry  Trees,  etc. 

Seeds  of  native  trees  and  plaots  furnished  In  their 
proper  seteon. 

A  Kreat  p'rt  of  the  stock  that  we  advertise  cannot  be 
purchased  of  any  other  dealer  in  the  world,  as  we  are 
the  first  to  advertise  and  Introduce  such  trees  and 
plants.   Send  for  Price  List. 

S.  L.  WATKINS. 

OrlSBly  Plata  California. 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 
Hy  Prof.  Edward 

J.  WIckaon. 


CilLll'Oltfll/l  I'lillll^ 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  buodreds  of  succesi^ul 
nowem.  and  constituting  a  truBtworthy  giUde  by  which  th  e 
Inexperienced  may  succeaafully  produce  the  fruits  for  which 
Oalifomta  Is  famous.  600  pages.  Fully  Illustrate  1.  PrIoetS 
Postpaid.  Send  frw  circular.  DEWEY  PUBLISHINO  OO, 
Publlabats  UO  Market  Street,  Ban  Francisoo,  Oal. 


gireakfast  foods 

THE  JOHN.!  CUTTING  CO,  SOLEAGENTSi 


PURE  PRESERVATIVE 

 FOR  

MILK  AND  CREAM 

'Will  keep  Milk  and  Cream  aweet  and  fresh 
even  In  the  warmeat  and  muKgleat  weather. 
Batter  and  Ghoese  kept  fresh  In  their  origi- 
nal condition  for  manr  month*. 


A  Simple  Experimental  Test 

S!nd  for  sample,  which  we  mall  free,  sni,  taking  two 
sepirate  quarts  of  new  milk,  into  one  put  one  qusrtrr  of 
a  tea'poooful  of  Prtservaline;  put  oothin<  Inio  the 
otiier.  and  set  them  side  bv  side  so  that  the  tempersture 
of  the  milk  may  be  the  same.  See  wbi  h  keeps  sweet 
the  longer  aLd  which  raises  the  more  cream. 

Preservaline  is  'he  only  genuine  pre'ervatlve  that  has 
evsr  been  dUrovered.  It  iii  the  cheap- et,  b'^rause  It  is 
not  only  the  BE->T,  but  because,  at  the  same  timt,  it  Is 
Parmlrss,  Ta.t  lesi,  OHor  ess,  Simple,  E.:onomical,  and, 
above  all,  absoluttly  l-fTective. 

Send  for  ciicular  giving  full  direotion*,  also  prices. 

G.G.WICKSON&CO., 

3  and  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 

141  'ront  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

.231  So.  Broadway.  Loa  Anseles,  Cal. 


BUSINESS  OOLiLEQE. 

34  POST  ST..  S.  F. 

PIR  8EVENTT  -  WTVK  DOLLARS  THIS 
OolleKe  Instructs  lo  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  tht 
English  branchea,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  foil  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Oar  school  has 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  of  ths  State, 

or  8un>  FOR  ClEOULAB. 

K.  P.  HKALD,  Pierrideot 

O.  n.  HA  LET.  8»cv«t«rv 


MiujRtt  ticnTima. 


We  are  HEADQUARTERS  for  all  kinds  of  Baling 
Presses. 

Agricultural  Implemeots  and  Vehicles  of  every  de> 
scrlptlon.   Send  for  Mo.  18  Catalogue. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 

San  Francisco  and  Fresno. 


HELP  WANTED 


Agents  paid  a  good  commis- 
sion, and  t',00)  diviied 
among  them  next  winter.  Special  attractlor;e  to  be  pushed 
this  } ear  fjr  which  we  want  the  servicee  of  best  agents 
everywhere.         TUB  CLRTIS  PrSLISHINO  CO., 

Room  30,  1  hronicle  Buillini,  San  FranciBc:i. 


PAOIFIO  RURAL  PRESS  I 
li  the  Largest  Illustrated  and  Leading  Agrioul- 
tural  and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  West 
E-tabllshed  187U.  Trial  Subscriptions,  60c  for 
S  mos.  or  ta.M  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWET 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  8M  Market  Street,  Sao  rranclwo. 


High  Water 

Has  no  Terrors 

for  the  Page  Fence.  When  the  drift  wood  and  Ice 
get*  too  heavy  It  Is  dumped  off,  acd  tie  f  nee  comes  up 
as  before.  Men  who  have  bund  eds  of  rods  on  land  sub- 
ject to  overflow  claim  It  Is  the  best  In  the  world  for  the 
purpose. 

PiGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  MiCll. 


ACTUAL    BU8INB.-48  PKAOTICE. 


LIFE  80HOI.ARSHIF8,  970. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
Ecgliab  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  In  getting  po 
Itions.    Sen. I  for  circulars       T  •  RnniNaoN 


Patents 


Legal       Best  Patents 
Advice.  Obtained. 
DEWEY  &  CO., 

220  Market  St.,  Sah  Francisco, 


May  27,  1898. 
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P.STEINHAGEIN  &  C 

(commission  Merchanrs] 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants 

— AID  DIAURa  IH  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE 

Qreen  and  Dried  Frnits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes 

Advanoea  made  on  Oonalffnments. 
808  *  810  Davii  St.,        San  franobco 

[F.  0.  Box  1B84.I 
jl^tJOMlinimeDta  Solicited. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO, 

601.  608,  606,  607  dl  60S  Front  St.. 
And  800  WuhtnctOD  St,  SAM  FBANOISOO 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBHN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

PODI.TBT,K008,OAME,GRAIN,PBODi;0 
AND  wool.. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  OaUfomla  St.,  S.  F. 
If  embeiB  ol  the  San  Franoleco  Produce  Exchange, 

impersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advancei 
made  on  consigDni  ents  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


(UTABUSHU)  1861.1 

SEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIli 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

88  Clay  Street  and  28  Oommerdal  Street 
Sa>  FmiMOMOO,  Cal. 
iVSHIPPINO  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY.'^ 


OF  CA.LIFOIllSri-A.. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI.. 

IKOORPORATED  APRIL,  1874 


C.  E.  HUMBERT,  OF  CLOVERDALE,  CAL. 


This  herd  comprlsei  Seventy  Head,  ALL  BEGISTERED  PURE  BRED  Holstein-FriesUn  Cowa  and  Bulls,  choice 
pedigrees,  comprised  of  the  *'  Artis,"  '*  Netherland,"  "  Aaggie,"  "  Cl>fden  "  and  "  De  Brave  Hendrik  "  families; 
among  them  a  number  of  fresh  MUcb  Cows.  E>ery  animal  wi  1  positively  be  sold.  This  herd  is  the  best  In  the 
State,  and  here  is  a  rare  chance  to  buy  the  best  of  this  gieat  bieed  of  cattle, 

 SALE  WILL  TAKE  PLACE  ON  

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  U,  1893,  AT  11  A.  M. 

AT  SALES  YARD    OOR.  VAN  NESS  AVE.  AND  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FEANOISOO. 

Catalogue  ready  June  1. 

cS3    OO. ,  ,Zk.uotloxa.eex-s. 


70=H0L8TEIN-FRIE8IAN8^70 


OLOSING-OUT  SALE 


10,000  Orange 

 AMD  

5,000  Lemon  Trees 

At  from  10  cents  each  np,  accordlDK 
to  stock. 

FINE  FODR-TBAR-OLD  SBBDLINQ8,  10c, 
and  BUDS  from  20c  up.   All  varieties. 
 WRITE  

SHELHAMER  BROS.  &  HEWITT, 

PASADENA,  OAL. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  i COMMISSION  HOUSE. 


OFFICE.  108  DAVIS  STREET.  SAH  FKANCISCO,  CAL. 

Waretaouae  and  Wbarf  at  Port  Ooata. 

CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Orain  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Fall  Cargoes  of  Wheat  furnlsbed  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  ORAIN  BAQS,  Agricoltoral  Implements.  Wagons,  Qroceriet 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

E.  VAN  EVERY.  Manager.  A.  M.  BELT,  Assistant  Manager. 


TREES!  TREES! 


T  HAS  BEEN  DEMONSTR»TED  IN  THE  PAST  FEW 
years  by  the  large  number  of  trees  sold  by  me  that 
nursery  stock  grown  on  the  river  bottom  of  Sutter 
count}  Is  far  superior  to  a^y  grown  lo  the  State.    I  am 
prepared  to  supply  in  large  or  small  quantities: 

Bartiett  Pears,  Plums  and  Prunes 

On  Myrobolan  Plum  Roots. 
— ALSO— 

Cherries,  Peaches.  Apricots,  Apple,  Almond 
Trees.  Etc. 

Special  Rates  on  Large  Orderi. 
Send  tor  Price  List  tor  1893-94. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvllte,  Cal. 


FULDA'S  PATENT  BAND  AND  HOOP  COUPLING. 

Tbe  Beat,  Simplest  and  Cheapest  CoapllnK  for  Tsnlc  Hoops. 

A  sufficient  lap  of  hoop  renders  it  unoeoessary  to  rivet  the  hoop.   It  will  fit  tbe  circle  of  any  tank,  regardless  of  size 

Made  in  sizes  to  fit  any  width  of  iron 
Prices,  ei.OO  to  ei.60  per  Pair.  For  sale  to  tbe  trade.  Ijiberal  discount  In  qnantltles. 


30  TO  40  SPEAR  ST 

MANDFAOTURFIRS  OP 


Send  for  Catalosne. 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 

MINING  AND  WATER  TANKS. 


C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.. 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS.) 

110  and  lis  Beale  Street,  8.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 
Steam  Pumps  Steam  Engines 

And  All  Kiods'of  MACHINERY. 


Aatborlsed  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  ■■■>  and  Reaerire  Fond  800,000 
DlTideods  paid  to  Sloebbolders   72U,VOO 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOOAN  President 

L  O.  8TEELM  VIoe-Prcsideat 

ALBISKT  MON'TPRLLIER  Cashier  and  Maaager 

FRANK  MoMULLEN  Secretary 

Oeneral  Ranking.   Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 

Bills  of  Ex  hauge  bought  nod  sold. 

Loans  on  whrat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1.  1893.  A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 

i  American  Bee  Journal, 

»««a^^.«y»  (Established  1861.) 

-|  s  Oldest,  Largest.  lU-st, 
J-  Cheape.st  and  the  Only 
weekly  Bee-Paper  in  all 
America.  32  paeres.  SI  .00 
I  »  year.   Send  for  Free  Sample. 

$1.00  BEE-BOOK  FREE 

GEO.  W.  YOBK  a  CO./  K  Fink  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


QNION  IRON  WORKS, 

SAOBAMBNTO.  OAL. 

ROOT.   NBILSON    &  CO., 

UAKITFAOTURIU  Or 

Steam    Engines,  Boilers, 

AID  ALL  KINDS  Ot 

MACHINERY  FOR  MINING  PURPOSES 

rionilng  UlllB,  Saw  UUlB  and  Quartz  Mills  Machinery 

oonstraoted,  fitted  np  and  repaired. 
Front  St..  bet.  N  *  O  Sts..       Sacramento,  Oal' 


BlYMYERlROUWORKSctU 

CINCINNATI.O.  l/IPTnD 
SOLE  MAKERS  OFTHE  VIU  I  Un, 

NILES&GT.WESTERN  MILLS 

&GENUINE  COOK  EVAPORATOR 

THESORGHUM  HAND  BOOK 

OS  1887  CONCERNING  THE  CULTURE 
SriRGHUM  ANDITSMANLIFACTURE  INTO 
SYBUP&SU0AR.SENTFBEE0NAPPLICATION. 


RABBIT-PROOP 

STOCK  PENCE. 

Cheap.  Darable  and  EffaotiTe. 

Pickets  colored  red  by  boiling  In  a  chemical  paint 
preserve  the  wood.     We  make  it  2  ft .  2^  ft .  1  ft.  4^.  6 
and  8  ft,  high.   Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JDDSON  M'P'G  OO.. 

19  &  14  Fremont  8t  San  Franolsoo. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  2-ft. 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
posts  above  it.  it  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


JAMKO  FUKTU,  a7   Market  Sc.,  S. 

Oenerikl  Agents  for  Paciflc  Coast. 


F. 


THIS  BlT.rii:;:.' 

(Jl  AI.ITIkn  or  utlivr  palrnl  blu 
IliKl  Mill  .'UNil;  roiilrul  tb«  inu.l 
\lrloll^  liune  ut  •!!  liiuea.  It  l>  tbe 

COMMON  SENSE  BIT 

becnil.r  11  <'aii  ||I>0  hi.  o-ril  as  *  mllll  IllL 

XC  Sample  mailed  81.00. 
Nickel     -  2.00. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 

J  F.  OAVIBS,  UcT.  R/.CINE,  WIS. 


MENGE  PATENT  PUMPS 


OVER  2600111  USE  FOR  DRAINAGE  AMD  IRRIGATION 
25  per  cent  more  work  over  all  other  pumps  iiuaran 
teed  Water  raided  any  height.  The  simplest  and  light 
est  runring  pump  made.  For  information  or  circular 
writ' to  JUtJEra  MEMOE,  No.  106  Tchoupltoulas 
Street,  Mew  Orleans.  I.a. 


^eeds,  t>lapt3,  (tc. 


OLIVEJTREES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  set  book  on  Olive  Oulture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES. 

ESTABUSHED  18«». 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Stock  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Evergreen  Treea 
and  Floweriner  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

Tho  Largest  and  Beat  Stock  of  OamelUaB. 
Azaleas  and  Uhododendrons.  oonslat- 

Ing  of  tbe  Best  European  Sorts. 
Nurseries  at  Ulllbrae.    Greenhouses  and  Office  and 
Salesyard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts..  San  Francisco. 

ADSRIU 

P.  LUDBMANN,  Paciflc  Nursery, 

Baker  A  Lombard  Sts..  San  Franolsoo,  Oal. 

Send  tor  Price  List. 


JAPANESE  NURSERY, 

H.  Y03HIJKB,  Proprietor. 
Corner  16th  and  Wi'low  Sts.,  near  the  16th  St.  Station, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Chrysanthemum  Novelties. 

New  and  Choice  Pelargoniums.  Carnations,  Roses,  Palms, 
Camellias  and  all  kinds  of  Japanese  Plants.  Send  tor 
Catalogue. 


BDADQUAR^ERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples.  Bamboos. 
Aquatics,  Etc 

Plants  safely  shipped  every* 
where.  Send  stamp  for  new 
and  lull  oatalrgue  whioh  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

BKA80NBB  BB08 
Oneoo,  Fla. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WMtewasH  Yonr  Barns  anil  Feicesi 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Blthar  Snooessfalljr. 
Ostalegne  and  testimonials  sent  by  mail. 
WM.  WAINWBIOHT, 

No.  6  Spear  Street,  San  Franctioo.  Oal. 


III  H  U  n   1  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping. 
Wind  and  Slaami  Heating  Bollert,  Ao.  WIK 
mnay  you  to  send  25o.  for  Enoyoloptdla,  of 

1600 tngraaingn.  The  American  W.3II  Works,  AarorB,IIL 
tMu,  Ctuer.tfO,  111,:  DaUas,  Tsx.;  Sydney.  N.  &  W. 


WELL 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 

Soda  and  insecticide. 
Va  «r. 


Mo. 


Sola  Acents, 

6  Market  Btreoti  San  FranolMO,  Oal. 
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HAY  PRESSES  OF  MANY  KINDS. 


"CHAMPION  aiANT"  HAY  PRE3S.  "CHAMPION   GIANT"  HAY  PRESS. 


THE  "LIGHTNING"  HAY  PRESS. 

WRITE   FOR   CIRCULARS   AND   PRICE  LISTS 


THE  "LIGHTNING  HAY  PRESS. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  805  &  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


H.C.SHAW  PLOW  WORKS JK»Ka? 


THB    BWT   PrT.VlTRIZWR   IN    THIS   WORI.D  1 

HORTIOULTCRISTS  AND  FARMERS,  TRY  IT  I 


SPADING 
ROW 


The-e  U  not  a  mower  bu'lt 
which  has  g'voD  hett*>r  satis- 
faotloD  'hao  ihe  "TRIUMPH" 
No  4  (formerly  called  by  us 
The  New  Clipper  Mower). 


Many  tbousaDds  of  th*ae 
machines  are  being  used  to- 
day thronghi>ut  ni^arly  erery 
gra«s-|{rowu]g  country  of  the 
uniTarae. 


t)rar/  ^1'9) 
7682  i 

^  11  ir 


Kaf  JCClAL.i.Y    AU  -*  hTBU    FOR    OROR  ARDS    AND    VTNEYARD8  I 

CoDfliderlDg  the  Immense  amount  of  labor  Jone  ttie  druft  Is  very  lif;ht. 


FKDIT  OKoW£.nS  !     Examine  these 
GreMt  Labor-saving:  Tooli. 

THE  TRIUMPH  GRAPE  HOE  is  one  of  the  great- 
est labor-saviDg  tools  ever  iuveuted  fo*-  lue  in  culture 
of  OrchardB.  aud  is  esptcially  adapted  to  Viney.rd 
work.  After  cuUiv<itiDg  betweea  tbe  rows,  the  Triumph 
Grape  Hoe  will  take  out  all  g'-ass  and  weeds  and  will 
thorouifh  y  stir  the  soil  olose  to  the  vine  or  tr^e. 

Without  any  careful  attention  to  driviug,  the  Hoe 
guided  In  and  out 
around  tree  aud  vine 
by  tba  Di«c  Castur 
wheel,  to  y  hi  ^h  han- 
dle is  atUched.  The 
horse  la  Mtcbed  on 
one  8i<ie  of  pole, 
which  gives  Klenty  of 
room  for  Plow  to 
work  under  viuea  or 
bushes,  and  without 
injury  to  them  from 
horse  or  w  ffletree. 
The  saTlng  of  Uuie 
and  labor  will  soon 
pity  the  cost  of  this 
tool,  for  this  work  is 
usually  done  by  hand 
hoeing,  a  slow  and 
expensive  way. 


The  steady  RtowlDg  demand 
again  Impresses  upon  us 
that  It  truiy  paya  dealers  to 
sell  a  good  machlDe  anil  the 
TRIUMPH  REAPEK  NO.  3 
has  never  been  equaled  or 
superior  work. 
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SEND    VOB   OATAI.OOOBS   AND  OIBCDI.AB8 

OF   ALL   ARTICLES   HEREIN  SHOWN, 


wnx    Aa    Mm    axxA  jduoa   

It  has  our  sled-runner  tooth  to  preren'.  scratching.  It  has  no  jar  on  the  thllla  In  dumping  Its  thJIU 
>'k  as  freely  a«  those  on  a  carriage.  It..  Of cilia  Ing  cleaner  keep«  t.ht  h»y  from  roUlnj  aud  worUni 
.        .k. -h.w>i.    Th.  na«iiiikT.ii»  piMuior  has  a  lerer  In  seat  spring  support  to  that  the  operator  can 


wo'k  as  freely  a«  those  on  a  carriage.  It..  Of cilia  lug  cleaner  ieep«  tn^  n»y  iiom  rouinj  auu  wuruua 
out  Into  the  wheels.  The  osolUailng  cleaner  has  a  Jew  In  seat  spring  support  lo^at  the  operate  oan 
raise  tbe  desmer  araia  by  pressing  on  the  lever  with  his  foot  while  sitting  on  the  seat.  Tha  laka,  aU  In 
all  Is  better  and  e  better  satisfaction  than  any  other  rake. 
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Mirror  Lake. 

Few  localities  are  aa  famous  the  world  over  for  beauty 
and  sublimity  of  scenery  as  the  Yosemite  valley.  Descrip- 
tion and  illustration  inadequately  picture  the  scenes.  It 
seems  as  if  nature  outdid  herself  in  forming  this  retreat  of 
rare  beauty.  Without  attempting  any  description  of  the 
▼alley  in  general,  it  will  be  suflBcient  to  speak  of  Mirror 
lake,  which  is  so  beautifully  pictured  in  the  illustration  on 
this  page.  Some  distance  from  El  Oapi- 
tan  up  the  canyon  of  the  Tenaya  ia  the 
lake  called  "  Mirror  lake,"  an  expan- 
sion of  the  Tenaya  fork,  whieh  flows 
down  the  canyon  of  the  same  name. 
The  lake  is  small  and  deep,  and  lies  in 
one  of  the  grandest  spots  of  the  valley, 
at  the  foot  of  the  fine  rounded  preci- 
pice called  the  Washington  Column. 
From  the  reflections  in  the  still 
waters  of  this  and  other  great  heights 
in  its  vicinity,  such  as  the  North  and 
South  Domes,  and  particularly  Mt. 
Watkins,  it  has  been  called  the  Mirror 
lake.  The  proper  time  to  see  the  re- 
flections is  early  in  the  morning,  when 
the  sun  makes  its  first  appearance  in 
the  valley  over  the  crest  of  Mt.  Wat- 
kins. 

The  lake  is  imbedded  among  the 
wildest  scenery  possible.  In  the 
rocky  sides  of  the  mountains  opposite 
and  overhanging  the  lake  can  be  seen, 
by  an  exercise  of  the  imagination, 
contortions  and  crevices  much  re- 
sembling an  eagle,  a  lion  and  a  crane. 
Among  other  curious  formations  on 
the  face  of  the  mountain  may  be  seen 
an  elephant  without  his  trunk,  a  pig 
without  legs,  the  head  of  a  second 
elephant  on  one  part  of  the  cliff  and 
its  hind  quarters  and  tail  on  another 
portion  of  the  clifl;  an  engine  and  two 
carriages  turned  upside  down  on  the 
mountain,  but  right  side  up  when 
seen  reflected  in  the  water,  with  the 
addition  of  a  station  into  which  the 
train  was  on  the  point  of  entering;  a 
clothes-line  with  three  articles  of  wear- 
ing apparel  depending  from  it;  a  cross, 
a  man's  head  with  a  braid,  an  angel 
supposed  to  be  flying,  but  without 
wings,  a  rooster,  a  cow  with  half  a 
head,  a  sheep,  and  a  bottle  lying  on 
its  side  pouring  liquid  on  to  George 
Washington's  head,  the  part  of  his 
physiognomy  besprinkled  being  his 
left  cheek.  Two  lovers  are  also 
pointed  out  to  the  visitor.  They  were 
supposed  to  be  standing  and  gazing  into  each  other's 
faces. 

To  a  spectator  viewing  the  reflections  from  a  boat  in  the 
lake,  when  the  sun  is  brilliant,  the  glare  becomes  very 
blinding.  By  degrees,  however,  one  becomes  accustomed 
to  the  light,  and  the  longer  one  looks  into  the  water  the 
clearer  become  the  objects  reflected  in  it.  All  the  sur- 
rounding heights  are  lit  up  in  a  remarkable  manner;  every 
tree  comes  out  in  the  reflection  most  marvelously  clear. 
Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  objects  are  reversed  in 
the  water,  it  would  be  very  diflBcult  to  tell  which  one  looks 
at — the  original  or  its  reflection. 

The  visitor  may  amuse  and  interest  himself  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mirror  lake  for  many  hours.    No  one  who 


visits  the  Yosemite  valley  should  fail  seeing  this  wonderful 
little  body  of  water.  No  doubt  before  the  advent  of  the 
white  man  this  valley  was  visited  frequently  by  the 
Indians. 

Last  week  by  preconcerted  arrangement,  a  number  of 
Kansas  towns  in  the  same  district  and  at  the  same  time 
began  bombardment  of  the  heavens  with  cannon.  "  As  a 
result,"  says  a  veracious  chronicler,  "  the  clouds  opened 


The  pkess  of  Butte  county  is  vigorously  agitating  the 
question  of  roads.  It  is  noticed  that  from  $35,000  to 
$40,000  is  spent  annually  by  the  county  in  repair  of  roads, 
and  they  seem  to  get  no  better.  The  fact  is  slowly  im- 
pressing itself  on  the  public  that  it  will  be  cheaper  to 
construct  a  complete  system  of  solid,  permanent,  durable 
roads  in  the  first  instance  and  pay  less  for  repairs  after- 
wards. The  actual  money  outlay  will  not  be  more.  The 
county  can  be  bonded  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  the 
future  generation  can  help  pay  the 
principal.  It  will  be  so  immensely 
benefited  by  construction  of  fine 
thoroughfares  now  that  it  cannot  ob- 
ject to  bearing  a  part  of  the  expense. 
Good  roads  mean  higher  land  values, 
cheap  and  easy  transportation,  sleek 
horses,  long-lived  wagons,  accessible 
markets  for  farm  products  the  year 
'round,  ready  communication  with 
neighbors  and  the  town  and  postoflSce; 
and,  in  brief,  an  existence  vastly 
more  satisfactory  and  profitable. 
There  is  scarcely  a  valid  argument 
against  construction  of  good  roads. 

The  people  of  Kern  county  have 
averted  a  threatened  grasshopper  pest 
in  an  ingenious  manner.  Last  year 
two  sections  of  worthless  mesa  land 
were  found  to  be  full  of  grasshoppers 
and  eggs.  A  sheet  of  No.  16  iron, 
sixteen  feet  long  and  six  wide,  was 
so  arranged  that  it  could  be  drawn 
by  two  horses.  Chains  were  fixed  in 
front  of  the  iron  sheet,  forcing  the 
grasshoppers  to  jump  in  the  iron  or 
be  crushed,  when  drawn  over  their 
habitat.  On  the  sheet  was  a  two- 
inch  layer  of  liquid  asphaltum,  and 
woe  betide  the  unlucky  hopper  that 
alighted  thereon.  This  sheet  was 
dragged  over  the  mesa  land  industri- 
ously for  twenty  days,  and  now  comes 
the  report  that  scarcely  a  grasshopper 
is  to  be  found  in  that  section.  The 
cost  was  about  $1.25  per  acre.  But 
the  people  of  Kern  county  remem- 
bered Kansas  and  acted. 


MIRROR  LAKE,  YOSEMITE  VALLEY. 

their  reservoirs,  and  drenched  the  earth,  the  rain  continu- 
ing four  hours."  While  rain-making  experiments  gen- 
erally have  been  uncertain  of  results  it  is  a  pretty  well  estab- 
lished fact  that  if  the  heavens  are  cannonaded  long  enough 
and  hard  enough  rain  will  follow.  It  has  been  noticed 
likewise,  that  if  one  whistles  long  enough  and  hard  enough, 
a  drouth  will  be  ended  sooner  or  later.  It  is  a  pretty  good 
idea  in  either  case  to  watch  the  wind  and  clouds,  and 
begin  a  season  of  cannonading  or  whistling  when  the 
skies  look  a  trifle  black.  Such  precaution  may  save  much 
powder  and  breath.  It  may  be  added  that  rain  fell  all 
over  Kansas,  while  the  cannonading  took  place  in  a 
limited  district. 

New  apples  are  in  the  market,  coming  from  Vacaville. 


An  important  point  relative  to 
fruit  shipments  has  been  settled  by 
the  Superior  Court  of  Solano  county. 
Last  summer  Captain  Chinn  shipped 
700  crates  of  grapes  to  Chicago  by 
the    Vacaville    and  Winters  Fruit 
Company.    They  sent  them  to  New 
Orleans  and  Omaha.    Captain  Chinn 
claimed  to  have  lost  money  thereby 
and    sought     to    recover  damages 
through  the  courts.     Judge  Buckles  decided  that  the 
fruit  companies  should  pay  Captain  Chinn  for  any  losses 
he  may  have  sustained  by  having  his  grapes  diverted 
from  Chicago.    The  next  thing  the  captain  must  estab- 
lish   is  as  to  his  losses.     He  may  have  difficulty  in 
securing  satisfactory  legal  proof. 


The  past  two  weeks  have  still  further  reduced  the 
early  probabilities  of  an  enormous  prune  yield.  Reports 
from  the  Santa  Clara  valley — where  two-thirds  of  Califor- 
nia's prunes  are  produced — are  now  not  at  all  encouraging 
for  a  large  crop.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  once  more 
that  it  is  not  well  to  count  chickens  before  they  are 
hatched  or  prunes  from  the  number  of  blooms. 
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The  Week. 

This  week  brings  us  past  the  portals  of  June  into  the 
outing  sea-ton.  We  celebrate  the  event  with  a  glimpse  of 
Mirror  lake  on  the  first  page  of  this  week's  issue.  Thus 
we  show  our  good  will  to  the  great  natural  wonder  of  Oali- 
foi  nia,  the  Yosemite  valley.  We  imagine  the  peerless 
gorge  will  have  to  revel  this  summer  in  its  own  solitary 
grandeur,  for  Californians  are  too  busy  thinking  of  Chi- 
cago to  hunt  charms  elsewhere.  It  has  been  counted  that 
Oalifornia  would  enjoy  the  patronage  of  European  globe- 
trotters who  tire  of  the  World's  Fair  and  yearn  for  natural 
beauties.  It  seems,  however,  something  of  a  question 
whether  any  one  will  escape  Chicago  plunderers  with  funds 
enough  to  go  anywhere,  and  even  the  European  may  have 
to  walk  home  via  Alaska  and  Siberia.  But  the  natural 
scenery  of  California  will  keep  for  coming  generations.  It 
is  a  consoling  thought  that  it  will  be  the  priceless  heritage 
ot  our  children. 

What  To  Do  With  Apricots. 

Apricots  will  take  care  of  themselves  this  year  pretty 
well.  Something  in  the  air  thinned  out  the  bloom  last 
winter  so  that  the  growers  as  a  rule  had  little  occasion  for 
linger  thinning  and  what  fruit  there  is  will  be  large  and 
fine  and  probably  in  quick  demand.  Canners  do  not  dis- 
close much  appetite  for  any  kind  of  fruit  this  year  because 
the  visible  supply  at  the  east  has  prevented  advance  orders 
to  our  canners  and  yet  in  view  of  the  short  apricot  crop  we 
imagine  canners'  buyers  will  soon  be  going  through  the 
country  and  they  do  not  usually  travel  for  their  health. 
Growers  who  have  a  supply  of  'cots  should  realize  well 
this  year  and  yet  it  is  not  advisable  from  any  point  of  view 
to  put  a  prohibitory  price  upon  them.  A  good  paying  fig- 
ure is  good  enough  for  the  grower,  both  for  present  results 
and  for  future  prosperity. 

But  every  year  will  not  be  as  this  year.  We  shall  have 
plenty  of  years  in  which  the  growers'  interest  will  re- 
quire the  movement  and  disposition  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible quantity  of  apricots,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  advisable 
even  now  to  do  everything  possible  to  hhow  the  people  at 
large  what  can  be  done  with  apricots.    The  apricot  has 


only  partly  made  its  way  as  a  kitchen  fruit  even  in  Cali- 
fornia.   The  local  demand  in  our  cities  and  towns  is  only 
a  fraction  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  of  what  it  would  be 
if  our  cooks  and  housewives  knew  what  delicious  confec- 
tions and  desserts  could  be  built  upon  an  apricot  founda 
tion.    And  if  California  only  knows  the  apricot  under  pie- 
crust and  in  jars  and  bottles,  what  can  be  said  of  the 
eastern  ignorance  of  the  apricot.    It  is  not  remarkable  that 
the  easterner  who  tries  to  enjoy  a  "  raw"  specimen  of  Oali 
fornia  apricots,  which  have  been  picked  too  early  in  the 
ripening  to  stand  transportation,  should  conclude  that 
the  fruit  was  rather  poor  fodder.     It  takes  a  perfectly 
ripened  apricot  to  be  toothsome,  either  by  itself  or  smother- 
ed with  cream.    In  the  nature  of  ^things  our  distant  cus 
tomers  cannot  have  the  apricot  in  its  richest,  and  there  is 
all  the  more  reason  that  they  should  know  tbe  delicious 
ness  of  the  apricot  when  stove  heat  is  wisely  used  as  s 
substitute  for  the  finishing  work  of  California  sunshine. 
If  they  are  taught  this,  and  better  distribution  and  cheaper 
freights  bring  the  California  apricots  to  the  Eastern 
kitchens  in  ample  quantity  at  fair  prices,  there  need  never 
be  any  apprehension  that  possibly  Oalifornia  has  too  many 
acres  of  apricots.    Free  use  of  the  fresh  fruit  during  its 
season, coupled  with  an  all-the-year  consumption  of  canned 
and  dried  apricots,  will  assure  us  the  benefits  which  should 
accrue  to  us  from  having  a  country  in  which  the  apricot 
needs  neither  warm  walls  nor  frost  covers,  but  grows  to 
the  proportions  of  a  forest  tree,  and  apparently  will  en- 
dure, in  generous  bearing,  for  generations  if  set  on  good 
soil  and  wisely  treated.    The  new  country  to  the  southeast 
of  us  will  probably  share  with  us  the  benefits  of  apricot 
production,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  not  even  all 
the  fruit  regions  of  California  suit  the  apricot,  the  monop- 
oly which  a  narrow  portion  of  Uncle  Sam's  domain  enjoys 
is  appareut. 

For  such  considerations  as  these  we  make  prominent 
this  week  a  comprehensive  article  prepared  by  one  of  our 
contributors  and  which  may  be  found  on  page  489  of  this 
issue  under  the  title  "The  Glorified  Apricot."  The  writer 
gives  her  own  experience  in  the  uses  of  the  fruit  and  com- 
piles from  sources,  out  of  the  reach  of  most  readers,  the 
culinary  history  of  the  apricot.  We  have  no  idea  that 
the  statement  exhausts  the  subject.  We  would  regard  it 
rather  as  introductory  and  hope  that  the  hundreds  of  Cali- 
fornia housewives  who  read  it  may  be  prompted  to  send 
us  accounts  of  their  own  inventions  or  borrowings  with 
reference  to  the  food  fixings  in  which  the  apricot  is  a 
prime  factor.  If  we  can  bring  before  the  public  all  avail- 
able information  on  this  subject  it  may  be  quite  easy  to 
secure  some  publication  in  the  interest  of  California  apri- 
cot-growers which  can  be  used  as  a  missionary  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  where  we  desire  to  popularize  the  California 
apricot.  Therefore,  friends,  give  us  your  experience  in 
using  the  apricot  for  public  benefit. 

It  is  quite  desirable  for  each  to  state  preferences  for  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  apricot  for  different  purposes,  but 
the  one  who  reads  with  the  idea  of  planting  must  remem- 
ber that  varieties  must  be  chosen  with  reference  to  local 
adaptations.  For  example  the  Large  Early,  which  our 
correspondent  prefers  for  canning  and  jellies,  is  a  variety 
which  will  not  prove  satisfactory  in  central  California  situ- 
ations. Many  growers  who  have  tried  it  will  assure  you 
that  it  is  neither  early  nor  large  and  thsit  in  the  matter  of 
bearing  it  is  shy  even  to  barrenness.  But  even  this 
may  be  true  of  a  variety  in  the  wronii;  place  and  its  local 
value  in  other  places  notable.  The  Royal  comes  the  near- 
est to  being  an  all-around  variety  perhaps  than  any  other 
and  the  Moorpark  the  most  exacting  of  all  in  its  condi- 
tions, unless  recent  claims  of  harder  pruning  as  a  pro- 
moter of  fruiting  be  widely  substantiated.  Let  each 
grower  then,  in  connection  with  his  or  her  experience  in 
the  use  of  the  apricots,  mention  the  varieties  found  most 
satisfactory  both  in  the  kitchen  and  the  orchard. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  add  to  the  glory  of  the  apricot. 
The  most  beautiful  of  all  deciduous  fruit  trees,  the  most 
vigorous  in  growth,  one  of  the  freest  from  pest  and  disease 
and  as  a  rule  one  of  the  most  generous  in  its  fruiting,  it 
deserves  well  of  Californians  to  whose  horticultural  pros- 
perity it  is  so  substantial  a  contributor. 

Special  Dried  Fruit  Edition. 

We  have  in  preparation  a  special  edition  devoted  to  the 
fruit-drying  industry,  for  which  we  invite  contributions 
from  all  who  have  interesting  experiences  or  observations 
to  set  forth  for  the  edification  of  our  readers.  We  intend 
to  present  the  subject  of  fruit-drying  under  several  leading 
divisions,  in  each  of  which  authoritative  data  will  be  set 
forth  and  the  policies  and  methods  of  those  most  success- 
ful in  the  business  described.  Appliances,  facilities  and 
systems  of  work  will  be  sketched  with  the  idea  of  aiding 
all  with  a  knowledge  of  the  results  of  the  ingenuity  and 
experience  of  others.  Even  the  most  successful  can 
usually  learn  something  from  the  successes  and  failures  of 


others,  and  to  the  beginner  such  an  introduction  to  prac- 
tical methods  will  be  of  great  value. 

We  invite  all  to  write  us,  either  briefly  or  at  length,  of 
their  own  methods  which  yield  best  results,  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  number  of  stated  papers  which  we  shall  present, 
we  desire  a  full  showing  of  volunteer  correspondence  on 
the  great  and  little  things  in  fruit  drying  which  possibly 
might  be  otherwise  overlooked.  Please  write  soon  that 
the  facts  can  be  set  forth  early  enough  to  be  of  value  this 
season  and  before  your  own  busy  season  compells  you  to 
lay  down  the  pen  and  take  up  the  cutting-knife. 

E.  C.  Pbiber  of  the  Napa  Valley  Wine  Co.  takes  a  hope- 
ful view  of  the  wine  situation,  in  that  some  of  the  obstacles 
to  the  progess  of  the  product  are  disappearing.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Trine  and  Spirit  Review,  Mr.  Priber  says : 

The  greatest  danger  at  present  comes  from  larice  cellars  with 
an  accamulation  of  different  vintages ;  the  indiscriminate  age- 
ing of  entire  crops  has  produced,  naturally,  a  heavy  stock  of 
badly  handled  or  neglected  wines.  As  long  as  the  producer 
does  not  understand  personally  how  to  select  the  wines  which 
will  best  stand  and  improve  by  ageing,  he  should  sell  his  entire 
crop  or  stock  of  wine  every  year.  As  long  as  the  jobber  fears  to 
buy  old  wines,  as  frequently  is  now  the  case,  the  industry  will 
never  pay  well.  Only  good  wines,  well  aged,  will  bring  fancy 
prices,  and  all  other  goods  must  be  sold  quickly  at  the  market 
valae. 

But  the  crisis  is  nearing  the  end,  nearly  each  month  sees  one 
of  the  large  cellars,  with  its  three  or  four  different  vintages, 
disappear  in  the  gigantic  vaults  of  the  city  merchant,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  gather  a  million  gal- 
lons as  it  has  been  in  the  last  fonr  years. 

This  seems  to  accord  with  the  declarations  of  other  wise 
men,  that  carelessly  made  and  handled  wine  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  disappointment.  The  idea  that  any- 
one could  make  good  wine  anywhere  and  with  meager  ap- 
pliances and  facilities  has  cost  our  people  a  lot  of  money. 

Reports  from  Sacramento  and  vicinity  are  that  hops 
never  looked  better  at  this  season  of  tbe  year,  although,  in 
some  instances,  they  are  a  little  backward.  Trellis  work 
is  almost  all  up  now,  and  the  young  plants  are  high  enough 
up  from  the  ground  to  warrant  the  growers  in  believing 
that  there  are  prospects  for  a  good  crop,  providing  there  is 
nothing  to  set  them  back.  The  high  winds  have  some- 
what damaged  some  of  those  who  had  not  yet  done  their 
first  tieing,  but  the  damage  is  not  so  much  that  a  little  at- 
tention at  once  will  not  remedy  it.  The  plants  look 
strong  and  healthy,  and  some  of  the  yards  on  high  ground 
are  ready  for  the  second  tieing  and  are  beginning  to  arm 
out  in  splendid  shape.  Reports  from  other  sections  of  the 
State  and  coast  are  not  so  favorable.  Washington  growers 
are  having  much  trouble  with  the  louse,  and  the  bearing 
in  Sonoma  County  is  likely  to  be  reduced  from  various 
causes.  With  decreased  production,  it  would  seem  that 
the  outlook  is  favorable  for  greater  activity  in  the  market. 

It  MAY  BE  OBSBBVED  that  reports  of  Director  Barwick 
of  the  State  Weather  Bureau,  and  of  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Society,  both  published  in  this  issue,  relative  to  the 
probable  prune  output  of  Santa  Clara  valley  are  in  direct 
conflict.  One  anticipates  a  large  yield,  the  other  a  partial 
failure  in  some  important  localities.  The  report  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Mosher,  of 
San  Jose,  who  said  he  had  just  completed  an  extensive 
tour  of  the  prune  district  and  whose  opportunities  for  ob- 
servation were  therefore  first-class.  The  Weather  Bureau 
report  is  a  generalization  and  not  specific,  like  Mr. 
Mosher's.  In  this  instance  we  are  disposed  to  accept  the 
latter's  statement  in  preference  to  the  former.  Here  again 
we  have  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  a 
reliable  crop  report  simply  because  men's  opinions  differ 
even  with  the  same  facilities  for  information  and  with  the 
same  facts  from  which  to  draw  conclusions. 


A  SENSIBLE  BBFOBM  ID  the  distribution  of  seeds  is 
about  to  be  inaugurated  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Morton.  He  thinks  it  useless  to  issue  seeds  to  Represen- 
tatives in  Congress  from  city  districts.  Hereafter  no  seeds 
will  be  issued  to  city  Congressmen,  while  those  to  rural 
Representatives  will  be  reduced  in  quantity,  and  the  seeds 
that  would  have  been  supplied  them  will  be  sent  to  the 
several  agricultural  experiment  stations  to  be  distributed 
by  them.  Only  those  seeds  will  be  sent  to  the  different 
stations  that  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate 
of  the  locality.  Thus  tobacco  seed  will  be  sent  to  the 
Maryland  station  and  beet  seed  to  the  Berkeley  (Cal.) 
station. 

E.  F.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  been  reappointed  Statistical  Agent  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Smith's  services 
in  the  past  hare  been  the  basis  of  reappointment,  which 
must  be  counted  as  a  reward  of  merit.  We  have  not  yet 
heard  of  the  designation  of  other  agents  in  this  State. 

Tbb  State  Flobal  Society  is  undertaking  a  series  of 
out-door  meetings  at  Tarious  points  of  horticultural  interest 
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in  the  bay  region.  On  Saturday  of  last  week  the  members 
assembled  in  Berkeley,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  in  the  experimental  grounds  and  botanical  gardens  of 
the  State  University.  This  week  it  is  planned  to  go  to 
Sherwood  Hall  Nurseries  at  Menlo  Park.  These  open  air 
meetings  afford  a  fine  opportunity  for  field  study  and  ob- 
servation, as  well  as  for  social  enjoyment  and  recreation. 
Probably  the  practice  of  the  State  Society  may  be  accep- 
table to  other  floral  organizations. 

The  State  Boabd  of  Horticulture  is  collating 
statistics  with  a  view  of  showing  the  average  cost  of  pro- 
ducing an  orchard  and  vineyard  four  years  old  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  State.  It  is  designed  further  to  leara 
the  actual  cost  per  pound  for  production  of  fruits  of  all 
kinds  in  California  that  such  an  array  of  facts  may  be 
presented  to  Congress  next  winter  as  to  prevent  removal 
of  the  duty  on  imported  products.  The  matter  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  all  producers  in  the  State,  and  the 
board  should  be  afiorded  every  facility  for  prosecuting 
its  work. 

The  Fbuit-orowbrs'  Association  of  Napa  county  has 
practically  decided  to  purchase  the  East  Napa  fruit-drying 
establishment  and  operate  it  in  their  own  interest.  There 
has  been  incorporated  in  Napa  also  the  "Fruit-Dryers' 
Association"  which  will  (we  understand)  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fruit-growers  and  for  their  mutual  inter- 
ests. It  is  to  be  known  as  the  "Napa  Fruit-Drying  Com- 
pany." The  fruitmen  of  Napa  county  are  just  as  wide 
awake  and  intelligent  as  fruit-growers  anywhere,  and  they 
are  very  likely  to  make  a  success  of  their  attempt  to  co- 
operate. 

It  is  the  pretty  general  testimony  of  all  who  follow 
the  situation  closely  that  the  apple  crop  in  the  middle 
west  this  year  will  be  light.  Late  frosts,  hard  storms  and 
adverse  weather  are  responsible  for  the  damage  to  the 
crop.  While  the  California  apple  product  will  not  be 
called  upon  directly  to  supply  the  shortage  we  are  likely 
to  be  benefited  by  the  decrease  of  the  dried  apple  output. 
Besides,  if  apples — the  great  staple  fruit  of  the  middle 
west — are  scarce  and  high  in  price,  our  other  fruits  are 
likely  to  be  in  better  demand. 

The  last  item  in  the  California  exhibit  of  the  World's 
Fair  was  packed  in  Sacramento  and  is  now  en  route  to 
Chicago.  It  consists  of  the  entire  Shasta  county  exhibit 
and  a  few  boxes  of  delayed  goods  from  exhibitors  through- 
out the  State.  The  Shasta  county  exhibit,  which  has  been 
delayed  until  the  present  time  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tinual urging  of  the  California  World's  Fair  Commission, 
consists  of  several  cross-sections  of  trees  and  various 
articles  tending  to  show  the  products  and  growth  of 
the  northern  section  of  the  State. 

The  State  World's  Fair  Commission  is  actively 
completing  its  plan  for  making  successive  exhibits  of 
green  fruits  and  vegetables  at  the  World's  Fair.  Offers  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  are  coming  in  from  all  over  the  State, 
notably  from  Alameda  county  and  San  Jose.  The  former 
county  is  short  of  money,  having  already  overdrawn  its 
appropriation  by  $2700,  but  expects  in  a  few  days  to  re- 
ceive an  additional  amount  of  $10,000,  part  of  which  will 
be  devoted  to  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  exhibit. 

Mb.  R.  p.  Lathrop,  secretary  of  the  Farmers'  Hay 
Company,  at  San  Benito,  warns  farmers  against  making 
their  hay  too  heavy  in  the  bale,  as  the  small  dealers  say 
they  are  too  heavy  for  the  retail  trade,  and  that  hay  in 
light  bales  will  bring  the  producer  more  money.  Mr. 
Lathrop  also  says  that  from  present  indications  the  hay 
crop  will  be  light  in  many  sections  of  the  State,  but  the 
prices  will  be  better  than  last  year. 

Object  lessons  are  best  of  all  and  the  Sutter  County 
Horticultural  Society  is  to  have  a  charming  one  at  its 
meeting  in  Yuba  City  the  third  week  in  June.  The  sub- 
ject will  be  fruit  packing  and  Mr.  Kells  volunteered  to 
have  some  girls  on  hand  to  illustrate  the  most  approved 
processes  of  packing.  Front  seats  will  be  especially  re- 
served for  young  men. 

A  pbess  dispatch  from  Martinez  states  that  one  of  the 
principal  nurserymen  in  Contra  Costa  county  offered  for 
the  crop  of  40  acres  of  five-year-old  apricot  trees  $200  per 
acre;  also  for  the  crop  on  50  acres  of  almonds  $200  per 
acre.  The  trees  are  six  years  old.  The  offer  was  not 
accepted. 

Wh  undebstand  that  Governor  Markham  has  appoint- 
ed Mr.  Christopher  Green  of  Sacramento  to  fill  a  vacancy 
on  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Gamble.  Mr.  Green  has  served  long 
and  acceptably  on  the  State  Board  in  earlier  years,  and  his 
friends  will  be  pleased  at  his  being  again  called  into  service. 

The  way  to  co-operate  la  to  co-operate. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

A  convention  of  fruit-growers  will  soon  be  held  in  this 
city  to  consider  the  relations  of  the  tariff  to  our  orchard 
industry.  It  is  proposed  to  mass  the  facts  bearing  upon 
the  matter  at  issue;  and  to  give  Congress  not  alone  the 
formal  opinions  of  our  people,  but  the  information  and 
the  arguments  upon  which  these  opinions  are  based.  Our 
fruit- growers  expect  to  show  the  necessity  and  to  demon- 
strate the  justice  of  protecting  our  fruit  industry  so  long 
as  the  conditions  of  the  market  are  what  they  are,  and  so 
long  as  protection  shall  remain  a  feature  of  American 
policy. 

The  exhibit  of  fact,  now  in  preparation  will  show  all 
the  conditions  of  the  fruit  industry  here — including  value 
of  land,  cost  of  labor,  conditions  of  life  among  laborers, 
etc. — in  contrast  with  the  corresponding  conditions  in 
Europe.  Such  a  statement  has  never  been  formulated;  and 
it  is  believed  that  it  will  afford  an  argument  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  tariff'  duties,  absolutely  unanswerable. 

The  convention  will  occur  at  a  time  when  the  market 
question  will  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  producers,  and 
this  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  special  subject 
under  consideration,  will  give  the  meeting  exceptional 
character.  Former  conventions  of  fruit  men  have  been  de- 
voted chiefly  to  discussions  of  methods  of  production — this 
convention  will  consider  methods  of  marketing.  We  look 
for  excellent  results,  entirely  independent  of  the  primary 
motive  of  the  meeting. 

There  is  in  our  judgment  small  danger  of  damage  to  our 
interests  by  tariff"  tinkering;  and  our  faith  in  the  matter  is 
based  upon  the  financial  situation  of  the  Government. 
The  whole  income  of  the  Government  is  now  required  to 
meet  its  expenses,  and,  if  any  part  of  this  income  shall  be 
cut  off  by  changes  in  the  tariff,  then  some  other  way  must 
be  devised  to  raise  money.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  do 
this  by  putting  a  tax  upon  sugar,  tea  or  coffee  or  by  in- 
creasing the  revenue  taxes  upon  tobacco  and  spirits,  but 
the  party  in  power  knows  that  this  would  be  fatal  as  a 
matter  of  politics.  They  will  not  increase  the  revenue 
taxes  nor  will  they  restore  the  tariff"  on  sugar,  etc.;  and 
since  they  must  have  money  to  carry  on  the  Government, 
the  tariff  will  be  left  practically  where  it  is  now.  There 
will  be  changes  in  the  tariff  list  here  and  there  of  course, 
but  we  venture  the  judgment  that  there  will  be  nothing 
like  the  wholesale  abolition  of  duties  concerning  which 
the  country  is  so  fearful. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  new  administration  may, 
by  economizing  the  funds  of  the  Government,  be  able  to 
get  along  with  a  reduced  income;  but  this  is  not  probable. 
Recent  history  does  not  justify  much  hope  on  this  score. 
When  the  last  Republican  Congress  appropriated  in  two 
years  between  nine  hundred  and  one  thousand  millions 
of  dollars,  the  opposition  made  a  big  howl  about  the 
"  Billion-Dollar  Congress,"  and  it  was  shouted  from  every 
Democratic  stump  that  Democratic  ascendency  was  needed 
to  save  the  country  from  ruin.  The  election — two  years 
ago — gave  the  Democrats  full  control  of  that  branch  of 
Congress  which  holds  the  strings  of  the  money-bags,  and 
what  was  the  result?  Another  billion  dollars  was  appro- 
priated !  Nor  was  this  the  fault  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress. As  somebody  has  wittily  said.  This  is  a  billion- 
dollar  Government,  and  it  takes  money  to  keep  the  wheels 
greased. 

Our  national  expenses  have  grown  vastly  within  the 
past  few  years,  but  they  do  not  approach  the  vast  sum  of 
a  "  billion  dollars  "  in  two  years.  Between  one-third  and 
one-half  of  the  national  appropriations  goes  not  for  ordi- 
nary charges  of  government  but  for  pensions.  Last  year 
something  like  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  millions  of 
dollars  went  for  pensions;  this  year  it  takes  a  hundred 
and  fifty  millions;  next  year  nearly  two  hundred  millions 
will  be  required.  It  is  this  large  demand  that  makes  a 
huge  national  income  a  necessity,  and  there  is  no  use 
talking  about  running  the  Government  cheaply  so  long 
as  this  charge  has  to  be  met  It  is  this  heavy  charge,  bear 
it  in  mind,  that  affords  security  for  the  tariff  system,  for, 
the  tariff  system  is  a  necessity  for  raising  the  money  to 
meet  it. 

While  the  fruit  men  are  in  session,  they  ought  to  devise 
methods  of  marketing  that  would  be  beneficial  all  round. 
We  now  have  successful  local  co-operation;  what  is  wanted 
is  the  application  of  the  same  principle  to  the  whole  fruit- 
growing interest  of  the  State.  The  convention  should 
devise  ways  and  means  of  opening  new  markets  for  our 
products;  and  in  this  connection  it  would  be  well  to  take 
up  the  suggestion  made  before  the  Board  of  Trade  last 
year  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mills.  Mr.  M.  pointed  out  that  there 
are  thousands  of  communities  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river  able  and  willing  to  buy  our  fresh  fruits,  but 
unable  to  do  so  because  we  have  no  arrange- 
ments   by    which    anything    less    than     a  carload 


can  be  supplied.  Our  fruit,  he  said,  was  often  sent  in  fl 
glut  to  be  sold  cheap  in  Chicago,  when  towns  all  around 
would  gladly  take  it  at  full  prices  if  they  could  get  it  in 
such  quantities  as  they  could  handle.  Oysters  are  supplied 
fresh  to  all  these  little  places  by  an  easy  system  of  ship- 
ment, and  there  seems  no  reason  why  California  fruit  could 
not  be  supplied  in  the  same  way.  The  convention  ought  to 
find  a  way  to  apply  this  system  to  fruit  shipping  from  this 
State,  or  devise  a  better  system. 

In  the  case  of  a  Chinaman  brought  before  the 
United  States  Court  in  New  York  last  week  charged 
with  being  unlawfully  in  the  country  under  the  terms 
of  the  Geary  act,  the  judge  pronounced  the  de- 
fendant guilty  and  sentenced  him  to  deportation 
"when  ways  and  means  shall  be  provided."  There 
being  no  "ways  and  means"  in  sight  the  China- 
man was  given  his  liberty.  Thus  matters  relating  to  the 
Geary  law  rest.  The  law  has  been  declared  constitutional 
and  the  courts  will,  unquestionably,  convict  and  sentence 
to  deportatation  all  unregistered  Chinamen  brought 
before  them.  But  to  sentence  a  man  to  be  "  de- 
ported "  without  providing  him  with  a  steamer  ticket  is 
like  calling  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.  Before  the 
deportation  part  of  the  programme  can  be  enforced  Con- 
gress must  supply  the  funds.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this 
will  never  be  done.  More  time  will  be  allowed  the 
Chinese  in  which  to  register  and  now  that  they  know  the 
law  to  be  a  valid  one,  they  will  make  haste  to  comply  with 
its  terms.  By  this  course,  all  that  the  Geary  measure  pro- 
posed will  be  carried  out  and  no  injustice  will  be  done. 

The  Eastern  sentimentalists  who  loudly  proclaim  that 
the  requirement  of  registration  is  cruel  and  outrageous,  for- 
get that  American  citizens  have  to  submit  to  a  rule  very 
similar  before  they  can  exercise  the  right  of  franchise. 
Surely  there  can  be  nothing  very  cruel  in  requiring  an 
alien  to  do  what  is  required  of  our  own  people. 


California  Oranges  in  Florida. 

The  following  from  the  Minneapolis  Produce  Bulletin 
will  be  found  very  interesting  reading  in  this  state,  inas- 
much as  it  relates  to  a  gentleman  who  has  been  pretty 
widely  advertised  as  a  devoted  friend  of  California  and 
California  fruits: 

Recently  some  of  the  principal  orange-growers  of  Florida 
met  E.  L.  Goodsell,  the  New  York  fruit  merchant,  by  in- 
vitation at  Jacksonville.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was 
one  of  "endeavor  to  derive  mutual  benefit  through  har- 
monious action,  and  also  to  devise  some  means  by  which 
the  present  freight  rates  on  shipments  of  Florida  fruits 
might  be  reduced." 

Mr.  Goodsell  addressed  the  meeting  and  gave  interesting 
descriptions  of  orange  culture  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  He  had  brought  with  him  one  box  of  California 
oranges  and  one  of  Sicily  oranges  that  all  might  see  how 
superior  is  the  Florida  fruit  to  that  which  is  in  competi- 
tion to  it 

Mr.  Goodsell  proposes  to  erect  a  large  packing-house  in 
Jacksonville  for  the  benefit  of  the  smaller  growers,  and 
will  be  ready  to  handle  next  year's  crop.  He  has  already 
engaged  two  experienced  Sicilians  and  will  be  prepared  to 
do  either  fancy  or  plain  packing, 

There  is  no  doubt,  says  Mr.  Goodsell,  but  that  Florida 
fruit  is  greatly  preferred  in  English  markets  to  any  other, 
and  he  sails  for  Great  Britain  next  week,  and  will  charter 
two  fast  freight  steamers,  which  will  be  loaded  at  Fernau- 
dia  at  the  first  of  next  season  and  consigned  to  British 
ports. 

The  growers  decided  to  combine  with  Mr.  Goodsell  in 
the  effort  to  secure  a  better  rate  of  freight,  and  to  that  end 
will  make  him  their  agent  at  Jacksonville,  in  so  far  as  he 
will  determine  over  what  route  their  produce  is  to  be 
shipped,  though  they  consign  direct  to  whom  they  please. 
By  this  method  of  concentrating  shipments  a  much  lower 
tariff  can  be  secured. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended  and  highly  interesting  to 
all,  and  adjourned  at  12  o'clock  to  partake  of  a  bountiful 
lunch  spread  in  the  rear  of  the  hall  by  Mr.  Goodsell. 


Byron  Notes. 

To  THE  Editor — The  above  is  a  railroad  town  of 
about  400  inhabitants  situated  in  Contra  Costa  County  on 
the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 

The  large  farms  have  been  cut  up  in  this  vicinity  and 
they  claim  the  yield  per  acre  is  larger  per  acre  than  in  any 
ether  portions  of  the  San  Joaquin  where  one  man  controls 
farms  that  run  up  into  the  thousands  of  acres. 

The  prevailing  rent  is  one-fourth  and  the  renter  furnishes 
everything;  or  one-half  when  the  owner  furnishes  seed, 
horses  and  in  fact  everything.  Farms  are  in  demand  here, 
and  anyone  owning  land  has  no  trouble  in  leasing. 
Wheat  is  pastured  here  every  second  fall — summer  fallowed 
one  year  and  pastured  and  sowed  in  wheat  the  next  year. 
The  land  has  been  farmed  steadily  since  1868.  When  the 
land  was  new  a  field  of  eighty  acres  at  Eaton  Plains 
threshed  eighty  bushels  of  barley  per  acre.  Apricots, 
peaches  and  most  fruits  do  well. 

The  climate  is  fairly  well  adapted  to  oranges,  the  frost 
not  being  severe;  though,  but  in  certain  locations  is  the 
soil  suitable.  Mrs.  Frances  Wilder,  who  has  a  fine  farm 
east  of  town,  was  the  first  to  give  them  a  trial.  Four  years 
ago  she  planted  forty  two-year-old  trees  and  about  the  same 
number  of  yearlings.  The  past  season  they  raised  oranges 
that  weighed  from  eight  to  fifteen  ounces  each,  and  of  good 
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flavor.  She  has  enough  young  trees  to  plant  five  acres  and 
intends  to  give  orange  culture  a  fair  test.  The  trees  which 
are  of  the  Beecher  and  Washington  Navel  varieties  look 
healthy  and  thrifty.  Ed.  Robertson. 

Vegetation  Between  Orchard  Trees. 

(A  paper  read  before  Danville  Grange,  May  17, 1893,  by  Wm.  Ed.  Cook 
of  Alamo,  Cal.1 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  great  a  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  regarding  the  influence  that  growing  crops  between 
the  rows  of  orchard  trees  exert  in  the  harboring  and  propa- 
gation of  insects  injurious  to  the  ripening  and  already  ripe 
fruit  (to  say  nothing  of  the  trees  themselves),  it  would  al- 
most seem  a  waste  of  time  to  call  your  attention  to  a  sub- 
ject that  is  undoubtedly  of  vital  and  paramount  importance 
to  all  those  engaged  in  growing  a  first-class  article  of  fruit 
for  market. 

Almost  any  kind  of  vegetable  has  its  own  particular  in- 
sect to  shelter  and  feed  itself  upon,  and  any  one  may  see  for 
himself  that  some  plants  have  quite  a  number.  Some  of 
these  plants  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  very  palatable  to 
the  little  pests  that  prey  upon  them;  but  they  have  not  the 
tenth  part  of  the  charm  and  luscious  fascination  that  a  prime 
peach,  a  plum  or  an  apricot,  or  a  golden-yellow  and  juicy, 
mellow  pear  can  present  for  their  delicate  and  fastidious 
appetites.  If  you  cultivate  these  plants  between  your  trees, 
you  also  cultivate  the  insects  which  feed  upon  them.  Com 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  worst  things  that  can  be  planted 
among  rows  of  trees. 

It  creates  long,  narrow  passages,  which  are  full  of  hot  air 
during  the  daytime.  These  channels  of  hot  air,  together 
with  the  impenetrable  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  the  rough, 
imperfectly  pulverized  surface  of  the  ground,  are  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  the  creation  of  the  filthy  and  disgustingly 
repulsive  scale,  which  it  is  so  easy  to  become  the  possessor 
of,  and  which  calls  for  a  purse  with  mighty  long  strings  to 
eradicate. 

This  fact  is  more  noticable  in  orchards  surrounded  by 
ornamental  shade  and  willow  trees.  Besides,  it  prevents 
the  thorough  circulation  of  that  free  current  of  air,  along  and 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  so  essential  to  the  present  and 
future  welfare  of  a  healthy  tree. 

Your  trees  are  not  old  enough  to  be  fruitful  ;  you  feel 
that  you  cannot  spare  so  much  ground  in  idleness  ;  the 
temptation  to  plant  something  there  is  irresistible.  You  are 
unconsciously  propagating  a  future  enemy  that  will  appear 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  to  stock  your  neighborhood  for  an 
unknown  period.  Does  it  pay  1  Ask  your  neighbor.  You 
shear  your  trees.  It  is  not  pruning.  The  majority  of  the 
work  of  this  class  lacks  the  first  principles  of  pruning. 
The  foliage  is  allowed  to  grow  so  thick  that  God  Almighty's 
sunshine,  with  all  its  power  and  glory,  cannot  penetrate  to 
the  center  of  the  tree  to  where  the  insects  are  living  in  riot- 
ous revelry.  They  then  become  a  first-class  rendezvous  for 
the  myriads  of  moths  that  are  looking  for  such  daylight 
haunts,  there  to  dispose  of  their  eggs  for  some  future 
occasion. 

This  is  more  noticeable  in  some  localities  than  in  others, 
and  with  some  trees  than  others.  Pears  to  a  great  extent 
are  the  victims  of  this  misfortune.  You  then  spray  their 
surface;  you  may  continue  the  operation  at  pleasure.  It  is 
bad  enough  to  encourage  them  in  that  manner,  without 
propagating  them  with  vegetation  upon  the  surface  of  the 
soil. 

A  man  don't  want  the  trouble  of  growing  three  grades  of 
fruit.  He  should  have  the  best.  He  requires  one  grade. 
(A  corresponding  grade  of  insects  would  be  a  blessing.)  It 
is  possible  to  do  this  if  you  know  how.  Having  done  so, 
one  does  not  want  insects  to  be  the  only  consumers  of  his 
high-grade  article. 

Imagine  the  profit  (it  is  all  imagination)  in  drying  a  third- 
grade  peach  or  apricot  for  sale,  with  nothing  but  pit  and 
skin  !  When  they  won't  sell,  you  say  there  is  nothing  in 
fruit.    It  is  not  fruit,  it  is  misery. 

Allowing  a  liberal  margin  for  excuses  and  prejudices  and 
unavoidable  personal  interests,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
tendency  to  discourage  the  growing  and  cultivation  of  vege- 
tation between  rows  of  trees  is  to  be  commended.  And 
the  man  who  gives  it  his  sanction  and  support  becomes  not 
only  a  benefactor  to  his  neighbor,  but  he  is  helping  to 
smooth  the  rough  road  for  himself  which  leads  to  that  goal 
without  a  conscience;  viz.,  the  public  fruit  market. 

We  do  not  wish  ourselves  to  be  understood  as  being 
alarmists  in  this  connection.  On  the  contrary,  these  are 
hard  facts,  and  like  the  insects  themselves  are  very  per- 
sistent. 


Summer  Sprayinic  of  Decidnons  Trees. 

The  Sutter  County  Board  of  Horticultural  Commissioners 
recommend  the  whale  oil  soap  and  sulphide  of  potash  wash 
for  the  summer  spraying  of  deciduous  trees,  infected  with 
the  pernicious  scale,  yellow  mite,  red  spider,  etc.  The 
following  is  I'rof.  Hilgard's  formula,  and  is  used  through- 
out the  State,  being  not  only  cheap  but  easily  mixed  for 
summer  spraying.  To  accomplish  the  best  results  this 
wash  should  be  applied  after  the  scale  or  yellow  mites  are 
hatched,  and  while  they  are  crawling  on  the  trees.  It  is 
impossible  to  state  the  date  when  this  occurs,  as  it  varies 
according  to  the  season  and  weather,  but  it  is  usually  about 
the  first  of  June  in  this  part  of  the  State.  All  infected  trees 
should  be  often  examined  and  when,  with  the  aid  of  a  mag- 
nifying glass,  the  young  scale  or  mites  can  be  seen  crawling 
on  the  tree,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  applying  the  remedy. 

WHALE  OIL  AND  SULPHIDE  OF   POTASH  REMEDY. 


Whale  oil  soap  (8o  per  cent  strength)  ao  lbs 

Sulp'-ur   3  lbs 

Caustic  soda  (98  per  cent  strength)   i  lb 

Commercial  potash   I  lb 

Water  to  make  100  gallons  


Place  the  sulphur,  caustic  soda  and  potash  together  in 
about  two  gallons  of  water  and  boil  for  at  least  an  hour,  or 


until  thoroughly  dissolved.  Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  watef 
boiling;  mix  the  two  and  boil  them  for  a  short  time;  use  at 
130  deg.  F.  in  vessel. 

1  Professor  Hilgard  recommends,  in  bad  cases  of  scale  and 
ill  fighting  yellow  mites,  an  addition  of  kerosene  in  the 
form  of  an  emulsion,  to  the  above  wash: 

Kerosene   i  gallon 

Whale  oil  soap  H  gallon 

Water  K  gallon 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  water  and  when  boiling  hot  add 
the  kerosene.  Churn  the  mixture  for  five  or  ten  minutes 
with  a  hand  spray  pump  until  it  forms  an  emulsion.  If  the 
emulsion  is  perfect  it  will  be  of  a  creamy  nature,  no  oil 
appearing  on  the  surface.  Add  this  to  100  gallons  of  spray- 
ing material. 

The  sulphide  of  potash  and  kerosene  emulsion  are  often 
made  up  in  large  quantities  and  the  proper  amount  added 
to  the  whale  oil  soap  as  required.  Keep  this  wash  well 
stirred  when  using. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  whale  oil  soap  used  should 
be  at  least  of  80  per  cent  strength.  To  test  the  soap, 
spread  five  or  ten  ounces  of  it  on  a  tin  plate  counterpoised 
on  a  pair  of  upright  scales  reading  to  ounces  and  then  dry 
the  whole  by  setting  it  on  top  of  a  pot  of  boiling  water. 
The  loss  in  drying  will  indicate  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
soap.  Thus,  if  five  ounces  were  taken  and  one  ounce  was 
lost  in  drying,  the  soap  would  be  80  per  cent  strrngth. 

R.  C.  Kells. 

J.  C.  Gray. 

H.  P.  Stabler. 
Horticultural  Commissioners,  Sutter  county. 


Thin  Frnit  for  Drying. 

Showing  How  You  Get  Paid  Six  Times  for  the 
Work. 

To  THE  Editor  —  While  the  importance  of  thinning 
fruit  designed  for  shipment  is  generally  understood,  and 
was  ably  set  forth  in  RuRALjof  April  29,  there  are  still  many 
who  think  it  does  not  pay  to  put  any  extra  labor  upon  what 
will  only  be  dried  fruit  at  best.  Even  in  Vacaville,  which 
is  the  home  of  the  fruit  shippers,  we  understand  that  a  few 
who  have  stuck  to  fruit  drying,  and  given  it  the  same  care 
devoted  by  their  neighbors  to  that  shipped  green,  have  as 
good  bank  accounts  as  most  of  those  who  have  given  their 
attention  to  the  more  attractive  and  hazardous  branch  of  the 
business. 

Now  for  the  six  ways  that  they  get  pay  for  thinning 
peaches,  nectarines  or  apricots  designed  for  drying  : 

1st.    It  Pays  in  Pickins^. 

You  can  thin  off  half  the  fruit  when  small  quicker  than 
you  could  pick  it  when  large,  and  when  mature  the  time  re- 
quired to  fill  a  basket  depends  mainly  upon  the  number  of 
peaches  it  holds. 

2d.    You  Get  Pay  in  Cutting, 
As  it  takes  just  as  long  to  cut  and  spread  a  small  peach 
as  a  large  one.    It  takes  longer  to  cut  eight  peaches  that 
will  weigh  a  pound  than  to  cut  three  and  pick  off  five  when 
they  are  little. 

3(Z,     You  are  Paid  in  Yield  of  Cured  Fruit. 

If  peaches  run  six  to  the  pound  the  weight  of  pits  will 
not  vary  much  from  that  of  the  cured  fruit.  If  they  run 
three  to  the  pound  they  will  weigh  not  much  over  half. 
Many  of  us  have  never  taken  pains  to  see  that  a  ton  of 
large  peaches  is  as  likely  to  yield  400  pounds  of  dried  as  a 
ton  of  small  fruit  of  the  same  variety  to  yield  300  pounds. 
It  means  a  difference  of  about  38  per  ton  in  the  value  of  the 
fresh  fruit  to  the  dryer. 

Does  any  man  estimate  that  it  will  cost  over  $1  to  thin  a 
heavily  laden  peach  orchard  in  a  way  to  make  that  dif- 
ference ? 

i^h.  You  Sa-iie  your  Trees  from  Breaking. 
Granted  that  you  leave  fruit  to  reach  the  same  weight  at 
maturity,  still  you  leave  it  along  the  body  and  in  places  on 
the  limbs  where  the  weight  has  no  breaking  leverage  and 
take  it  off  the  ends  where  it  may  get  sun- burned  and  is  al- 
most sure  to  break  the  tree. 

5/^.  You  Save  Vi^or  of  Tree  and  Soil. 
It  is  a  well-known  law  of  vegetable  economy  that  the 
vitality  drawn  from  the  plant  is  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  seeds  matured.  The  pulp  cuts  little  figure.  The  same 
rule  holds  good  as  to  strength  taken  from  the  soil.  It  is 
hard  to  estimate  how  much  more  than  pay  for  our  work 
comes  from  this  source,  but  no  thoroughly  posted  fruit  man 
will  be  likely  to  think  it  less. 

6M.    We  ^et  Pay  a^ain  in  Extra  Price. 

It  is  not  much  of  a  market  nor  much  of  a  salesman 
where  fruit  dried  from  peaches  that  went  three  to  the  pound 
only  brings  one  cent  a  pound  more  than  that  from  those  of 
half  that  size.  Two  cents  would  more  accurately  measure 
the  difference  in  value.  Still,  the  smaller  figure  is  enough 
to  meet  whole  cost  of  picking  and  hauling  or  of  cutting  and 
drying  in  any  well-managed  establishn>ent. 

The  pits  on  stone  fruits  will  soon  begin  to  harden,  and  it 
is  very  important  that  immediate  attention  be  given  to  such 
work  as  must  be  done  now,  if  ever,  and  will  pay  six  times 
over.  When  pits  have  hardened,  it  is  too  late  to  prevent 
loss  of  vigor  of  tree  or  soil,  but  not  too  late  to  reap  several 
other  advantages  from  thinning. 

Taking  above  six  points  into  consideration,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  so  experienced  a  grower  as  Sol  Riinyon  should 
remark:  "  No  work  done  on  my  place  pays  so  well  as 
thinning  fruit."  Frank  S.  Chapin. 

MoBMON  POTATOES  have  been  imported  into  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  to  supply  the  local  demand.  Here  is  a 
very  good  subject  for  discussion  at  a  farmers'  institute. 


North  Oabolina  cherbieb  beat  Oalifornia  into  the 
New  York  market  just  two  days.  Our  late  season  was  the 
cause  of  the  universal  tardiness. 


Gleanings. 

The  wheat  harvest  was  announced  to  t>egin  in  Kern  county 
last  Monday  morning  on  the  ranch  oi  E.  M.  Coe. 

Albert  Johnson,  at  Parktield,  Monterey  county,  is  6  feet  i% 
inches  in  height,  and  thinks  he  is  the  tallest  man  in  the  State. 

Tulare  county  has  been  divided,  the  vote  on  the  question  result- 
ing, 1 150  (or,  450  against.  Hanford  is  the  county  seat  of  the  new 
Kings  county. 

A  ONE-HUNDRED-ACRE  ORANGE  GROVE  on  the  Wekiva  river,  in 
Florida,  known  as  the  "  Markham "  grove,  is  reported  to  have 
yielded  a  net  profit  this  season  of  $23,000. 

Alfalfa  has  keen  used  as  a  forage  plant  for  3300  years,  yet 
there  are  some  farmers  who  have  not  learned  that  it  will  yield  more 
hay  or  teed  to  the  acre  than  any  other  grass  that  can  t>e  grown,  says 
an  exchange. 

What  is  generally  believed  to  hie  the  oldest  pear  tree  in  New 
England  is  on  a  farm  at  Danvers,  Massachusetts.  The  tree  was 
planted  by  the  late  Governor  Endicott  in  1630.  Over  a  bushel  of 
fruit  was  harvested  from  the  tree  last  year. 

Joaquin  Miller,  the  poet,  is  hunting  Kvans  and  Sontag.  We 
commend  the  example  of  Mr.  Miller  to  some  others  who  think  they 
are  afflicted  with  the  divine  affljtus,  as  the  very  best  means  of  thin- 
ning out  an  over-abundant  crop  of  rhyme-linkers. 

In  Malta  and  Naples  15,000  oranges  have  frequently  tjcen 
picked  from  a  single  tree,  and  one  case  is  recorded  of  a  tree  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  which  bore  30,000  oranges,  while  in  two  instances 
in  southern  Europe  38,000  were  picked  from  one  tree. 

The  Pennsylvania  Grocer  announces  the  arrival  of  63  carloads 
of  California  oranges  in  Pittsburg  during  two  weeks  lately,  which  is 
200  per  cent  more  than  arrived  during  an  equal  period  last  year. 
California  fruit  is  rapidly  becoming  popular  in  Pittsburg,  and  a  very 
large  consumption  of  good  fruit  may  be  looked  for  at  that  point. 

The  Supervisors  of  Napa  county  do  not  propose  to  have  dust 
thrown  in  the  eyes  of  people  of  that  county  this  year.  They  will 
sprinkle  the  roads.  Wagons  have  been  ordered,  the  matter  of  water 
supply  is  being  looked  into,  and  before  another  moon  a  system 
of  county-road  sprinkling  will  have  been  inaugurated  in  Napa 
county. 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  on  trying  to  get  rich  on  raising  wheat, 
says  the  Oroville  Register.  Let  farmers  raise  fruit,  hay,  vegetables, 
corn,  alfalfa,  hogs,  try  dairying,  raise  chickens,  or  put  their  land  to 
almost  any  other  use  that  can  be  named,  and  they  will  make  more 
money  than  in  growing  wheat  at  the  prices  which  have  prevailed  for 
the  past  four  or  five  years. 

It  is  hard  to  tell,  but  it  looks  like  a  lower  rate  to  the  World's 
Fair  will  prevail  before  the  exposition  closes.  One  or  more  transcon- 
tinental roads  already  manifest  a  disposition  to  go  back  on  the  agree- 
ment, and,  if  passenger  trafhc  does  not  hold  up  better  than  it  starts 
out,  a  cut-rate  war  seems  reasonably  certain  to  ensue— a  consumma- 
tion most  devoutly  to  tie  wished. 

The  Vacaville  Jfeficrter  bts  a  head  long  enough  to  stick  through 
a  rail  fence  and  nibble  grass.  (This  is  meant  to  be  complimentary.  ) 
The  paper  offers  $2.50  in  cash  (or  the  best  box  of  Tartarian  cherries 
brought  in  before  June  ist.  Of  course  everybody  thinks  he  raises  the 
best  cherries  and  everybody  will  compete,  and  there  won't  be  room  in 
the  Reporter  office  for  anything  but  the  offerings  of  competitors  for 
that  prize. 

Dehorning  is  becoming  universal  and  it  is  proper,  says  the 
Alton  Our  Paper.  If  you  have  an  animal  that  "  wears  "  horns  you 
should  have  them  removed.  It  may  be  the  means  of  saving  some 
one's  life,  or  at  least  protect  the  brute  creation  from  many  "stripes." 
We  saw  a  two-year  old  with  horns  make  an  animal  of  many  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  which  had  been  dehorned,  leave  his  feed  one  day  this 
week.    It  takes  the  fight  out  of  him. 

Two  young  men  of  an  interior  town  have  created  quite  a  sensation 
by  signing  an  agreement  t>e'ore  Justice  Kelshaw  to  abstain  from 
liquors  of  any  sort  for  a  specified  lengih  of  time,  the  penalty  for 
touching  the  stuff  being  perjury  and  a  $50  suit  of  clothes.  "If  this 
kind  of  thing  would  be  made  universal,''  says  an  exchange,  "we 
would  have  those  who  indulge  either  in  jail  for  perjury,  orsoljer  men." 
And  doubtless  tailoring  would  be  the  most  lucrative  of  occupations. 

One  of  the  great  metropolitan  dailies  of  this  city  published  in 
its  telegraph  columns  a  gruesome  tale  of  an  awful  murder  at  Wood- 
land, Yolo  county.  The  dead  body  of  Mr.  T.  H.  O'Mascat  was 
found  in  a  back  street,  with  a  frightful  wound  in  the  side.  Little  was 
known  about  Mr.  T.  H.  O'Mascat  in  Woodland,  except  that  he  had 
"  long  gray  whiskers "  and  was  wont  to  "pry  about  dark  alleys  at 
night."  It  is  evident  that  the  great  daily  was  imposed  on  and  the 
victim  of  the  blood-congealing  murder  was  Thomascat— only  that  and 
nothing  more. 

Tulare  county  reports  a  very  fine  growth  of  peach  orchard. 
Charles  S.  Riley,  superintendent  of  the  Giant  Oak  Fruit  Company's 
ranch,  near  Farmersville,  had  a  photograph  taken  of  one  of  the  largest 
peach  trees  on  the  ranch,  and  a  horse  and  buggy  were  depicted  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  th<»  relative  size  of  the  tree  and  vehic'e.  The 
peach  trees  on  the  Giant  Oak  fruit  ranch  are  26  months  old.  The 
height  of  the  tree  photographed  is  16  feet  and  6%  inches  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  limb,  and  it  is  14  feet  in  diameter.  Over  1000 
peaches  were  picked  from  the  tree,  and  all  the  trees  bore  heavily. 

The  Healdsburg  Tribune  takes  rather  a  cheerless  view  of  it.  It 
says:  "The  season  for  'camping  out'  is  at  hand,  and  now  we  robe 
ourselves  in  an  old,  back-number  straw-bat  and  shoes  that  have  stood 
guard  in  the  back  closet  all  winter,  and  start  for  the  camp-ground. 
We  spend  a  week  or  ten  days  roaming  over  a  hot,  dusty,  barren 
country,  sweating,  pufhng  and  swearing,  keeping  one  eye  on  the 
snakes  and  with  the  other  trying  to  find  some  enjoyment  in  an  Indian 
mode  of  life,  eating  din  by  the  peck  and  sleeping  on  a  downy  bed  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  boulders  that  gouge  great  holes  in  your  t>ack  at  every 
turn,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  ten  days  of  untold  torture,  we  return, 
dirty,  sunburnt,  tired  and  disgusted,  yet  stoutly  maintaining  that  the 
past  ten  days  have  formed  an  oasis  in  the  great  desert  of  life  that  can 
only  be  equaled  by  a  repetition  of  the  occasion  the  following  summer. 
Strange  what  peculiar  things  life's  pleasures  are  made  up  of." 

Sulpiiar  for  Frait  Bleaching. 

To  use  just  enough  sulphur  in  preparation  of  fruit  for 
drying  and  to  regulate  the  exposure  according  to  the  kind 
of  fruit  or  condition  thereof,  have  been  among  the  most 
perplexing  problems  of  fruit-drying.  There  has  often  been 
a  call  for  some  way  of  indicating  uniform  amounts  of  sul- 
phur and  insuring  its  complete  vaporization.  Mr,  J.  H. 
Wheeler,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  agriculturist  in  his 
carbon-bisulphid  squirrel  business,  has  now  put  upon  the 
market  what  he  calls  "sulphur  wicks."  They  look  like  a 
brood  lamp  wick  filled  and  coated  with  melted  sulphur. 
They  are  handy  and  clean  and  may  be  handled  like  kind- 
ling wood,  with  no  dust  to  lodge  on  the  fruit,  stain  the 
hands  and  clothes  or  to  irritate  the  eyes  or  person.  The 
wicks  Ignite  readily  with  a  match,  burning  long  and  con- 
tinuously till  all  is  consumed.  The  combustion  being  regu- 
lar and  perfect  the  degree  of  bleaching  or  effect  is  de- 
termined accurately  without  weighing  by  the  number  of 
wicks  burned  in  the  bleacher.  Mr.  Wheeler  has  an  an- 
nouncement in  our  advertising  columns  this  week.  We 
have  no  doubt  all  will  be  interested  to  give  this  new  form 
of  sulphur  a  trial. 
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The  State  Horticultural  Society. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  in  this  city  Friday,  May  26th.  Reports 
as  to  fruit  prospects  from  several  parts  of  the  State  were  as 
follows: 

Tulare  county. —  Visalia — Apricots  are  expected  to  yield 
about  one-third  crop;  nectarines  full;  prunes  and  plums 
very  heavy;  grapes  heavy,  and  as  much  grain  as  ever. 

Napa  county. — North  winds  have  done  considerable 
damage,  further  thinning  fruit  already  thinned. 

Alameda  county. — Cherries  heavy  around  Niles;  other 
places  not  so  full;  prunes  very  good;  peaches  have  dropped 
a  good  deal;  apricots  short;  pears  and  apples  poor. 

Solano. — Fruit  crop  short  around  Winters;  apricots  par 
ticularly  light,  though  very  good  as  to  quality. 

San  Mateo.— Prunes  good. 

Sutter. — Few  apricots;  prunes  heavy;  nectarines  profuse. 

Fresno. — Mr.  Maslin  said  he  had  just  seen  two  gentle- 
men from  Fresno,  one  of  whom  said  the  vineyard  crop 
would  be  excellent;  the  other  declared  there  would  be  only 
half  a  crop.  He  gave  this  instance  for  the  purpose  of  il- 
lustrating the  difficulty  of  securing  an  accurate  crop  report. 

Santa  Cruz. — Mountain  View—Vtzx  crop  a  failure;  apri- 
cots one-half;  prunes  three-quarters;  black  cherries  light; 
peaches  good. 

Santa  Clara. — In  some  localities  the  prune  crop  is  short. 
Around  Saratoga  and  Stevens  Creek  it  will  be  one-third. 
Very  hard  to  tell  now  what  the  yield  of  the  entire  valley 
will  be.  Some  prunes  that  looked  well  two  weeks  ago  are 
now  yellow. 

Placer. — Fruits  good  except  apricots. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Buck,  manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Union, 
reported  that,  so  far  as  he  could  judge  from  his  advices, 
the  entire  fruit  crop  of  the  State  would  be  good,  except 
apricots.  "  I  do  not  think,"  said  Mr.  Buck,  "  that  there 
will  be  any  lack  of  fruits  this  year,  and  I  look  for  fairly 
good  prices."  Asked  about  the  fruit  prospect  East,  Mr. 
Buck  reported  that  the  Atlantic  coast  promised  a  good  yield 
in  all  lines,  from  apples  to  grapes.  Along  the  Mississippi, 
however,  the  fruit  is  either  poor  or  light,  or  badly  injured 
by  frosts.  This  product  cuts  little  or  no  figure  in  competi- 
tion with  California  The  June  crop  of  peaches  on  the  At- 
lantic this  year  will  be  very  late,  and  it  will  be  June  20th 
before  it  is  definitely  known  whether  there  will  be  a  large 
yield  or  not. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  session  was  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Fred  C.  Smith,  agent  of  the  Australian  Government, 
who  explained  that  his  mission  to  California  was  to  study 
fruits,  fruit  pests,  methods  of  fruit  cultivation  and  preserva- 
tion in  all  phases.  A  display  of  canned  Australian  fruits 
and  wines  was  made  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  opinion  of  hor- 
ticulturists present  asked  as  to  their  merits  and  demerits. 

The  chief  business  of  the  session  was  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Bancroft  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Contra  Costa,  on  methods  of  fruit  sales  and  ship- 
ments.   The  paper  was  as  follows: 

A  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT-DISTRIBUTING  COMMITTEE. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  or  four  prominent  fruit-shipping 
associations  or  companies,  besides  probably  eight  or  ten  smaller  local 
organizations,  all  shipping  fresh  California  fruits  out  of  the  State,  each 
working  independently  of  the  others,  and  all  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent competing  for  the  same  market.  I  am  informed  that  some  of 
them,  at  times,  even  go  so  far  as  to  do  things  of  this  kind;  When  it 
appears  that  a  particular  competitor  has  sent  a  full  supply  into  a 
certain  market,  they  at  once  consign  more  fruit  on  top  of  it.  Thus 
the  market  is  broken  and  the  goods  realize  less  than  cost  to  the 
grower.  We,  the  fruit-growers,  are  made  to  suffer  this  loss  in  order 
that  our  shippers  may  carry  on  a  fight  between  themselves  to  secure 
for  themselves  a  larger  amount  of  fruit  to  handle  and  make  more 
commissions  out  of  us. 

The  fruit  interests  of  California  have  become  very  large  and  are  in- 
creasing. It  will  be  slow  and  difficult  to  centralize  them  all  under 
one  association.  The  recent  break  in  the  prices  of  oranges  as  they 
were  handled  by  the  Riverside  Fruit  Exchange  will  probably  retard, 
but  we  hope  not  for  long,  the  movement  started  at  the  same  place  to 
sell  California  deciduous  fruits  in  the  same  way,  namely,  f.  o.  b,  in 
California, 

Under  the  existing  circumstances,  is  there  anything  that  California 
fruit-growers  can  do  to  help  themselves  in  obtaining  better  results  in 
the  handling  and  marketing  of  their  crops? 

There  is  one  thing,  provided  the  shippers  have  not  already  a  mort- 
gage upon  us,  that  it  seems  possible  to  do  to  reduce  the  waste  from 
the  bad  distribution  of  our  fruits  and  the  loss  resulting  from  bad 
handling  of  them  to  a  minimum.  It  is  even  possible  to  do  it  this 
season  if  prompt  action  is  taken. 

It  is  for  all  the  fruit-growers  to  insist  that  the  houses  or  associa- 
tions through  which  their  fruit  is  shipped  shall  have  a  representation 
in  and  be  governed  by  the  decisions  of  a  committee  which  shall  sit 
each  day  in  Sacramento  or  elsewhere  and  decide  how  the  fruits  going 
forward  each  day  shall  be  distributed. 

The  grower  could  request  that  his  fruit  be  sent  to  a  specified  market, 
which  request  ought  to  be  complied  with  unless  there  were  good 
reasons  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  why  the  request  should  not  be 
granted. 

Each  association  in  the  State  should  be  represented  in  this  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Distributing  Committee.  The  local  associations  at  a 
long  distance  from  the  place  where  this  committee  meets  need  not 
necessarily  have  a  representative  to  devote  his  exclusive  time  to  this 
business.  One  man  could  represent  several  or  even  all  of  them. 
There  should  be  one  good  man  who  should  represent  the  fruit-growers 
at  large  in  this  committee,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  represent  the 
distant  associations.  It  should  be  his  duty  to  see  that  the  plans  and 
aims  of  the  growers  were  faithfully  carried  out.  He  should  keep  a 
record  of  all  the  fruit  shipped  each  day  and  how  distributed  and  have 
this  information  published  each  day. 

What  a  plan  of  this  kind  should  accomplish  would  be  to  have  all 
the  available  markets  supplied  with  such  fruits  as  they  could  take  at 
fair  p'ices.  There  should  be  no  glutted  markets  and  no  markets  bare 
of  fruit.  This  would  prevent  a  great  waste.  How  much  I  could 
hardly  venture  to  estimate,  but  I  think  that  from  $50,000  to  $ioo,oao 
or  possibly  even  $250,000  would  not  be  too  much.  Two  representa- 
tive men  among  the  shippers  have  admitted,  not  a  great  while  ago, 
that  if  our  fruit  could  all  be  placed  by  one  man  or  one  management, 
it  jwould  make  a  difference  of  25  per  cent  in  the  receipts  to  the  fruit- 
grower.   This  plan  should  accomphsh  this  very  thing. 

The  existence  of  such  a  committee  need  not  work  against  the  in- 
terests of  any  honest  company  or  association  shipping  fruit.  They 
could  t)e  just  as  active  in  securing  business  and  in  executing  it  as  ever. 
I  don't  see  how  the  plan  should  cost  them  a  dollar,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  think  I  can  see  how  it  should  benefit  the  grower  immensely. 

Among  other  documents  and  exhibits  submitted  by  Mr, 


Bancroft  in  support  of  his  suggestions  was  the  following 
from  Mr.  E.  L.  Goodsell,  the  well-known  commission  man: 
A.  L.  Bancroft,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:— Referring  to  your  questions  re- 
garding a  proper  method  for  distributing  California's  fruit  products,  I 
would  say  that,  speaking  personally  and  also  for  the  National  Fruit  Asso- 
ciation, I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  your  views  as  to  the  necessities  of 
a  radical  change  in  the  present  system.  I  believe  that  a  committee  of 
three,  elected  by  the  growers,  should  have  the  power  to  properly  dis- 
tribute and  designate  the  destination  of  all  carload  shipments  of 
deciduous  fruits,  excepting  where  individual  growers  prefer  to  assume 
that  burden  and  care.  I  believe  that  such  action  would  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  best  interests  of  the  producer,  shipper,  seller  and 
jobber,  but  to  the  contrary,  result  in  better  markets  and  more  money 
for  the  grower,  and  hence  to  the  shipper,  higher  commissions  for  the 
seller  and  greater  profits  for  the  jobber.  As  a  positive  proof  that  the 
National  Fruit  Association  has  been  formed  to  benefit  the  grower  as 
well  as  the  merchant,  we  are  ready  to  accept  this  method  for  the  man- 
agement of  this  part  of  our  business,  providing  others  engaged  in  the 
marketing  of  the  crop  will  do  likewise.  I  consider  you  have  struck 
the  keynote  of  financial  success  for  the  fruit-grower  in  the  proposition, 
and  all  having  the  producers'  best  interests  at  heart  must  agree  with 
you  and  act  on  your  suggestion.  Failing  to  do  this  is  evidence  that 
selfish  motives  control  their  business  policy.    Very  truly, 

E.  L.  Goodsell. 

L.  W.  Buck,  manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Union,  had 
been  invited  to  be  present  and  assist  in  the  discussion  of 
Mr.  Bancroft's  paper.  Mr.  Buck  spoke  at  some  length. 
Mr.  Buck's  views  have  often  been  presented  to  the  public 
and  it  is  sufificient  here  to  indicate  the  chief  points  only  of 
his  address.    They  were: 

"  Very  heavy  shipments  of  fruit  East  are  not  advisable." 

"The  Eastern  market  should  be  sought  largely  as  a  means 
of  relieving  the  home  market.  If  a  reasonable  profit  can 
be  secured  at  home,  the  East  should  not  be  sought." 

"  Canners  of  fruit  are  forced  to  pay  better  prices  when 
they  know  the  producer  has  an  Eastern  outlet." 

"  Sell  only  to  reliable  buyers." 

"  The  California  Fruit  Union  deserves  the  support  of 
every  fruit-grower  in  the  State." 

"  If  all  the  fruit  of  California  could  be  sold  by  one  man- 
agement it  would  bring  much  more  money;  but  I  believe  it  is 
impossible  to  effect  such  an  organization.  To  do  it  you 
must  control  both  buyers  and  growers.  Even  if  it  were 
possible  to  organize  the  latter,  the  former  will  never  work 
in  union." 

"The  day  of  selling  poor  fruit  at  paying  prices  is  gone. 
Fruit  must  be  in  good  condition  to  invite  buyers." 

"  The  Fruit  Union  has  sold  several  carloads  of  cherries  at 
prices  ranging  from  $1.20  to  $2.75  for  lo-lb.  boxes;  $1.85  to 
$2.75  for  black,  and  $2  and  upwards  for  Tartarians." 

'■  Peaches  do  not  need  to  be  graded  for  quality.  I  would 
pack  the  larger  by  themselves  and  mark  them  'A;'  the 
smaller  in  other  boxes  marked  *  B,'  and  so  on.  But  all 
should  be  first-class." 

"  The  Eastern  buyer  soon  learns  the  brand  of  a  shipper." 

"  I  have  failed  to  find  a  case  where  fruit  of  mixed  sizes 
brought  as  good  prices  as  when  uniform,  whether  large  or 
small.    Grade  for  size,  not  variety." 

A  colloquy  ensued  between  Mr.  Bancroft  and  Mr.  Buck 
as  to  the  management  of  a  fruit  association.  Mr.  Buck 
was  very  decided  in  his  views  that  one  man  would  more 
effectually  manage  such  an  organization  than  a  committee. 
Mr.  Bancroft  claimed  the  people  of  the  varions  sections 
would  be  better  satisfied  if  all  were  represented.  Mr. 
Buck,  continuing,  said  among  other  things; 

"  Local  organizations  are  always  beneficial." 

"  The  Riverside  association  failed  this  year  because  it 
fixed  a  price  without  knowledge  of  market  conditions." 

"  Florin,  in  Sacramento  county,  has  shipped  two  carloads 
of  strawberries  East — the  first  ever  sent  out  of  the  State  in 
this  manner.  It  relieved  the  local  market,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent was  a  benefit,  even  if  nothing  had  been  made  on  the 
shipments." 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Markley,  of 
Geyserville,  Sonoma  county  : 

SOUTHERN  APPLES  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Some  years  since  it  was  suggested  by  the  Pomologist  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington  that  it  was  possible  that  apples  of 
the  Southern  States,  which  grow  to  perfection  in  that  climate,  the 
summers  being  long,  hot  and  dry,  and  are  also  good  winter  keepers, 
might  grow  well  in  California  and  prove  to  be  good  keepers,  the  sum  - 
mers  here  being  long  and  dry,  but  as  a  rule  not  so  hot. 

Being  in  the  Southern  States,  and  acting  on  this  suggestion,  I  ob- 
tained scions  of  some  of  the  leading  southern  apples,  principally  the 
Shockley,  a  native  of  Georgia,  a  handsome,  medium-sized  red  apple 
with  a  strong  and  pleasant  perfume,  it  being  the  principal  winter 
apple  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina;  the  Howards  and  Calasaga 
of  North  Carolina;  the  Arkansaw  Black  of  Arkansas,  and  some  other 
seedlings  the  name  thereof  I  cannot  now  call  to  mind,  including  a 
May  apple  from  Georgia.  These  scions  I  grafted  into  bearing  trees 
in  my  orchard  near  Geyserville,  Sonoma  county. 

Some  of  these  grafts  have  borne  and  some  have  not,  but  those  that 
did  bear  did  not  give  fruit  enough  to  enable  me  to  tell  much  about 
their  keeping  qualities.  The  grafts  generally  did  not  make  a  good 
growth;  they  appeared  to  be  subject  to  blight  and  injured  by  fog  and 
damp  in  the  summer.  I  think  the  dry,  warm  foothill  climate  better 
suited  to  them  than  the  coast  counties. 

I  had  some  good  specimens  of  Shockley  and  Langford  that  keep 
very  well  to  about  the  middle  of  February.  I  got  the  best  results 
from  the  Missouri  Pippin.  The  tree  is  not  a  strong  grower,  is  an 
early  bearer,  with  a  tendency  to  overbear.  One  of  ray  trees,  four 
years  old,  bore  32  pounds  of  apples,  medium  size,  firm,  red  color; 
about  half  of  tbem  kept  until  April. 

My  observation  and  limited  experience  inclines  me  to  the  opinion 
that  the  amount  of  land  especially  adapted  to  apple-growing  in  Cali- 
fornia, on  account  of  soil,  climatic  conditions  and  cheap  transporta- 
tion facilities;  is  limited,  and  any  person  having  such  land  cannot 
make  a  better  investment  than  to  plant  an  orchard  of  good  winter 
apples. 

The  best  apples  I  have  seen  in  California  were  grown  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  While  there  is  much  of  this 
kind  of  land  in  the  State,  at  present  only  a  very  limited  area  thereof 
erjoys  transportation  facilities. 

Rich  sandy  loam  bottoms,  along  the  rivers  and  creeks  in  the  coast 
counties,  that  have  good  drainage,  are  sheltered  from  strong  winds 
and  have  plenty  of  fog,  grow  good  apples,  and  if  transportation  is 
convenient  and  cheap  an  apple  orchard  thus  situated  would  be  a  pay- 
ing investment. 

Value  of  a  Brand. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Goodsell,  Mr.  A.  T.  Hatch,  the 
fruit-grower,  says  as  to  the  value  of  a  brand: 

"  Dear  Sir:— In  answer  to  your  asking  my  opinion  as 
to  the  value  of  a  brand,  will  say  that  my  brand  is  worth 
thousands  of  dollars  to  me  every  year,  as  it  procures  for 


me  ready  sales  at  the  highest  prices.  Other  goods  o 
similar  quality  and  kind  that  have  no  established  brands . 
often  bringing  20  to  30  per  cent  less  same  day,  same  mar- 
ket and  sold  by  the  same  men  to  the  same  customers. 
The  reason  is,  the  buyer  becomes  satisfied  after  several 
tests  that  they  can  depend  on  finding  the  goods  on  a  cer- 
tain brand  to  be  what  they  are  represented  to  be,  and 
when  they  see  the  brand  that  has  borne  the  test,  they  look 
no  further,  except  at  a  lower  price." 


The  Glorified  Apricot. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  wonder  if  any  of  my  readers  re- 
member the  Mrs.  Adams,  whose  visit  to  Miss  Hetty,  on 
apricot  learning  bent,  I  wrote  of  last  year.  She  is  here 
again.  Boston  will  know  her  no  more  for  some  time,  and 
the  World's  Fair  will  not  be  honored  by  her  presence  till 
the  'cot  season  hereabout  is  over.  For,  as  Mrs.  Adams 
sagely  remarks,  "the  World's  Fair  will  be  better  for  keep- 
ing, but  to  miss  a  California  apricot  season  out  of  my  life — 
now  I  know  what  it  is — never." 

"  'Cots  will  be  'cots  this  year,  you  better  believe,"  says 
Miss  Hetty,  "and  a  mighty  slim  crop."  Mrs.  Adams 
thinks  so  too,  as  she  drives  about  observantly;  thinks  she 
will  more  than  ever  cherish  her  jars  of  jam,  marmalade, 
and  incipient  compotes;  for,  as  last  year,  she  is  going  to 
"put  up"  her  fruit  "on  the  spot." 

There  is  in  Mrs.  Adams'  "  set  "  in  Boston,  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  "  The  Ladies'  Saturday  Morning  Club  " — a 
rather  large  club,  subdivided  into  smaller  ones  of  congenial 
pursuits.  One  of  these  is  called  a  "  cooking  class."  It  is 
really  practical.  They  invited  Mrs.  Adams  last  year,  on 
her  return  East,  to  meet  with  them  and  "  talk  apricot  con- 
fections." She  consented  to  do  so.  I  have  seen  her  notes 
and  collection  of  recipes,  and  have  permission  to  copy  and 
condense  therefrom. 

She  suited  her  promised  discourse  to  her  audience  in 
many  ways.  The  practical  part  is  introduced  by  remarks 
on  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word  apricot;  reflections 
and  statements,  botanical  and  historical,  from  Dioscorides 
and  Arabian  authorities  to  the  English  prime  minister  who 
originated  a  famous  apricot  at  "  Moorpark,"  one  of  his  es- 
tates, during  a  retirement  for  political  reasons.  Owing  to 
the  source  of  much  of  her  information,  she  called  her  essay 
"  Miss  Hetty  on  Apricots." 

And  now  for  the  matter  in  hand.  Apricots,  though  a 
beautiful,  rich  fruit,  have  a  certain  property  in  the  skin  that 
is  best  avoided,  specially  in  the  raw  fruit.  Some  recom- 
mend a  hot  lye  water  for  "  slipping  ''  the  skin,  but  hot  boil- 
ing water  facilitates  the  matter  just  as  well.  The  lye  water 
may  do  if  you  wish  the  skins  left  on,  as  it  extracts  in  a  great 
measure  a  disagreeable  taste  there  is  in  the  skin — an  as- 
tringent acid  that  I  don't  believe  is  good  for  any  one's 
stomach.  (I  write  in  the  first  person,  but  it  is  Miss  Hetty 
talking.)  Besides,  it  takes  less  sugar.  But  hot  water  will 
do  this.    Lye  leaves  a  taste,  I  think. 

If  you  wish  to  put  up  your  fruit  cooked  in  the  bottles, 
you  do  not  really  need  to  dip  them  if  they  are  very  ripe. 
The  way  to  do  this  is  to  have  your  boiler  with  a  false 
wooden  bottom;  a  syrup  of  sugar  and  water,  measure  for 
measure;  fill  your  battles  with  ripe  fruit  as  full  as  you  can, 
and  with  syrup  to  the  neck;  close  without  the  rubber;  set  in 
cold  water  to  their  necks;  bring  to  a  boil  and  boil  about  20 
minutes.  You  can  try  when  they  are  done  with  a  fork;  lift 
out,  set  on  a  damp  cloth  [have  your  room  shut  up — no 
drafts  while  doing  this];  fill  with  hot  syrup,  and  cap.  Be 
sure  rubber  and  tops  are  thoroughly  scalded.  This  is  the 
weak  spot  in  lots  of  canning. 

This  makes  a  fine  fruit — whole,  lovely  fruit,  clear  syrup, 
and  lots  of  it.  But  it  takes  time,  too  much  bottle  room, 
an  too  large  a  scale  for  a  small  family,  I  think.  I  have 
given  it  up. 

By  the  way,  if  you  see  your  bottles  [apricots  should  never 
be  put  in  tin]  are  not  full  when  cold,  don't  open  and  fill 
with  more  juice,  as  a  neighbor  of  mine  did,  and  then  won- 
der why  your  fruit  spoiled.  A  fool  is  more  abhorred  by 
nature  than  a  vacuum  any  day. 

My  ideal  of  good  apricot  sauce  (I  call  only  pound  for 
pound  preserves)  is  to  peel  the  fruit,  ripe  but  fresh  and 
firm,  cook  in  a  syrup  of  one-half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a 
pound  of  fruit  and  about  half  a  teacup  of  water — more  or 
less  juice  to  your  taste.  Cook  carefully  and  dip  carefully 
from  the  boiling  center  of  your  dish  as  soon  as  fruit  is  done. 
I  always  use  "  Lightning  Jars,"  standing  them  in  a  tin  with 
a  little  water  in  to  equalize  the  temperature  so  they  will  not 
crack  while  pouring  the  hot  sauce  in.  Avoid  draft  while 
bottling. 

I  prefer  a  white  apricot  for  canning  and  jellies — the 
"  Large  Early."  For  marmalade,  jams,  spiced  apricots 
and  preserves  the  Moorparks  are  nice,  especially  that  very 
rare  and  shy  bearer,  the  late  Moorpark. 

For  jellies  I  take  my  fruit  when  fully  swelled,  just  at  the 
stage  when  they  are  hard,  but  the  pit  has  become  nearly 
loose.  This  is  a  peculiar  point  with  the  apricot.  My 
lightest,  green  jelly  is  made  with  some  of  the  fruit  so  green 
I  have  to  cut  the  stone  out.  I  put  water  on  the  fruit, 
hardly  tnough  to  cover,  and  boil  slowly  until  it  is  cooked— 
a  straw  can  go  through  it.  Then  I  let  it  stand  several 
hours.  You  are  more  sure  of  extracting  the  jelly  principle 
this  way.  Then  I  strain  through  a  three-cornered  bag 
made  of  coarse,  strong  domestic;  measure  my  sugar, 
measure  for  measure,  warm  it  in  oven  while  I  boil  my 
juice  for  a  few  minutes,  then  put  in  sugar,  boil  about  ten 
minutes  and  strain  into  my  jars  or  glasses.  I  set  an 
"  herb-strainer  "  on  the  jar  or  glass,  a  little  square  of  cheese- 
cloth laid  on  it,  and  slowly  pour  the  liquid  jelly  through. 
The  glass  is,  of  course,  set  in  water  or  on  a  wet  towel  to 
prevent  breakage. 

When  I  want  a  darker  jelly  I  have  a  little  riper  fruit, 
mixed  in  and  boiled  longer  after  the  sugar  is  in;  or  I  put 
a  few  of  the  red  apricots  in.  Apricot  jelly  can  be  made 
all  shades  from  green  or  amber  to  dark  red; 
and,  rightly  made,  it  is  the  king  of  jellies,  rival- 
ing guava  and  currant.  I  make  my  marmalade  after 
English  and  German  recipes— don't  wash  or  grind  any 
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fruit  except  when  using  over  or  very  ripe  fruit,  and  then  I 
call  it  butter  and  generally  spice  it  to  go  with  meat. 

A  friend  sends  me  the  American  Grocer.  I  saw  the 
foreign  marmalades  praised  over  the  native,  and  apricot 
mentioned  as  making  the  most  delicious  of  all  marmalades, 
so  I  studied  up  on  apricot  recipes.  American  cook-books, 
if  they  mention  apricots  at  all,  have  very  few  ways  of  pre- 
paring them.  I've  really  had  to  find  out  for  myself. 
When  I  began  I  found  no  one  I  know  knew  how  to 
make  the  jelly  or  anything  else,  and  I  made  apricot  short- 
cake before  I  had  ever  heard  of  it. 

But  the  simplest,  nicest  way  to  prepare  the  fresh  apricots 
for  dessert,  I  think,  is  this  :  Melt  a  little  butter  in  your 
pudding  dish:  spread  rather  thin  slices  of  bread  with  butter 
liberally,  and  sprinkle  with  cinnamon  and  cover  the  bottom 
of  the  pudding  dish.  Spread  on  this  a  layer  of  peeled  and 
halved  apricots,  convex  side  up,  sugar,  sprinkle  with  cin- 
namon and  bits  of  butter.  Repeat  this,  though  only  have 
two  layers  in  a  dish.  Put  rather  more  butter  and  sugar  on 
the  top  layer.  This  is  nice  alone,  but  if  you  wish  it 
specially  presentable  add  a  meringue. 

When  I  make  several  kinds  of  ice  cream  in  my  freezer 
(which  I  do  by  taking  out  the  frozen  cream,  dividing  it  in 
parts  and  adding,  by  beating  in,  what  I  wish  to  each,  as 
cofTee,  chocolate,  flavorings,  fruit,  etc.,  then  putting  back 
to  set)  I  make  my  apricot  cream  by  having  my  peeled, 
thinly-sliced  apricots,  heavily  sugared,  letting  stand  20 
minutes  before  I  put  them  into  the  cream. 

There  are  many  delicious  ways  of  preparing  apricots  for 
dessert,  where  wines  and  liquors  are  used,  I  will  not 
mention  here.  I  suppose  you  know  there  is  a  liquor  made 
from  apricot  kernels.  Apricots  are  very  harmonious  with 
certain  other  fruits,  being  sweet  and  not  so  pronounced  in 
flavor  as  bananas. 

And  now  for  some  recipes,  direct  from  certain  cook- 
books, with  now  and  then,  perhaps,  comments  from  Miss 
Hetty's  lips. 

Here  is  a  recipe  from  an  English  cook-book,  of  unknown 
antiquity— the  ss  are  all  fs.  It  is  in  a  section  on  drying 
and  candving. 

"  Dried  Apricots. — Take  as  many  apricots  as  will  amount 
to  about  a  pound  weight,  pare  and  stone  them,  and  then 
put  them  into  a  preserving  pan.  Pound  and  sift  half  a 
pound  of  double-refined  sugar  [of  course  we  use  fine 
granulated  now];  strew  a  little  among  them,  and  lay  the 
rest  over  them.  When  they  have  been  24  hours  in  this 
state,  turn  them  three  or  four  times  in  the  syrup,  and  then 
boil  them  pretty  quick  till  they  look  clean.  When  they  are 
cold  take  them  out  and  lay  them  on  glasses  [or  platesj. 
Then  put  them  into  a  stove  [coolish  oven]  and  turn  them 
the  first  day  every  half  hour,  the  second  day  every  hour, 
and  so  on  till  they  are  perfectly  dry.  Put  them  into  boxes 
covered,  and  set  them  by  for  use." 

Here  is  another  from  the  same  book: 

"  Apricot  Jam.—Gti  some  of  the  ripest  apricots  you  can. 
Pare  and  cut  them  thin,  and  then  infuse  [let  stand  on  back 
of  stove  or  in  open  oven  to  dry  down]  them  in  an 
earthen  pan  till  tender  and  dry.  To  every  pound  and  a 
half  of  apricots  put  a  pound  of  double-refined  sugar  and 
three  spoonfuls  of  water.  Boil  your  sugar  to  a  candy 
height  [snap  in  cold  water],  and  then  put  it  upon  your  apri- 
cots. Stir  them  over  a  slow  fire  till  they  look  clear  and 
thick,  but  be  careful  they  do  not  boil;  then  pour  them  into 
your  glasses." 

Here  are  some  recipes  from  German  cookery.  The  first 
I  consider  makes  about  the  nicest  preserve  possible: 

"  Aprikosen. — They  must  be  quite  ripe.  Peel  them  care- 
fully [I  don't  though,  especially  if  I  use  Moorparks], 
halve  them  and  take  out  the  stones;  then  weigh  the  fruit, 
and  to  every  pound  allow  three-quarters  of  powdered  loaf 
sugar  [granulated  here,  of  course].  Put  the  fruit  in  an 
earthern  or  enameled  preserving  pan  [I  use  agate  ware] 
in  layers,  with  the  hollow  side  upwards,  and  sprinkle  the 
sugar  over  each  layer.  Set  it  aside  till  next  day;  then  set 
the  pan  over  a  clear,  slow  fire  till  the  apricots  are  scalding 
hot,  but  not  long  enough  to  soften  them.  Take  out  the 
fruit  with  a  perforated  ladle,  and  carefully  lay  them  to 
drain;  boil  the  syrup  till  it  thickens.  Meantime  break  the 
stones  and  scald  and  blanch  the  kerne's.  Lay  the  fruit  in 
preserve  glasses  with  the  kernels  sprinkled  between  them; 
pour  over  the  syrup  and  cover  with  bladder.  Apricots  may 
be  preserved  whole  in  the  same  manner." 

[Of  course  I  don't  use  a  bladder — rubber  and  tops.] 

"Aprikosen  Marmalade — Proceed  as  above  until  the 
boiling  of  the  fruit;  then  throw  in  the  blanched  kernels  and 
gently  boil  the  whole,  keeping  it  stirred  until  the  fruit  is 
dissolved  and  clear  and  the  color  gets  a  shade  darker.  Fill 
glasses  and  jars  and  cover  them  air-tight." 

"  Aprikosen  MusS^'a.'Oi^. — Four  pounds  of  apricots,  two 
pounds  of  sugar,  a  wineglass  full  of  white-wine  vinegar  and 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  stick  cinamon.  Clarify  the  sugar, 
peel  and  stone  the  fruit;  put  this  with  theblanchsd  kernels, 
the  vinegar  and  cinnamon  all  together  into  the  boiling  syrup, 
and  simmer  slowlv  till  it  becomes  a  smooth  jelly." 

"  Aprikosen  in  Essig  [in  Vinegar]. — Four  pounds  of  ap- 
ricots, ripe,  but  firm,  a  pound  and  a  half  of  sugar,  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  white- wine  vinegar,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
bruised  clover,  and  the  same  of  cinnamon.  Prepare  the 
apricots  as  directed  for  preserving.  Boil  the  sugar  and 
vinegar  till  clarified;  then  take  this  syrup  from  the  fire  and 
put  in  the  fruit,  which  must  be  nearly  scalded,  and  then 
taken  out  to  drain  before  softening.  Lay  the  fruit  in  pre- 
serve glasses  with  the  blanched  kernels  between.  I3oil 
down  the  syrup  with  the  spices  till  it  is  thick;  when  cold 
pour  it  over  the  fruit." 

1  never  put  in  over  one-quarter  of  the  kernels  of  the 
fruit  I  use,  (or,  though  I  love  the  flavor  they  give,  I  don't 
want  so  much,  quite,  as  the  recipes  call  for.  Here  are  two 
more  pretty  dessert  dishes  from  the  German  housewives. 

"  Ctmpote  von  Aprikosen. — Peel  and  cut  in  halves. 
Break  the  stones  and  blanch  the  kernels.  Boil  a  clear 
syrup  of  sugar  and  water  with  the  kernels  in  it;  then  lay  in 
the  fruit  to  simmer  for  a  minute  or  two.  Pile  up  the  fruit 
in  a  glass  dish,  and  pour  over  the  syrup,  leaving  in  the 
kemtls." 

"  Aprikoien  KalteschaU. — Skin  the  apricots  and  take 


out  the  stones,  break  these  and  boil  the  kernels  with  the 
fruit,  in  sufficient  water  and  sugar,  till  soft.  Put  half  of  it 
in  a  bowl,  and  strain  the  other  half  through  a  sieve.  Add 
to  this  an  equal  quantity  of  white  wine,  sweeten  to  the  taste, 
and  add  it  to  the  fruit.  Let  it  get  cold,  and  serve  with 
rusks  or  sponge  cake.  A  stick  of  cinnamon  might  be  boiled 
with  the  fruit." 

If  you  can't  get  this  wine,  use  a  thin  claret.     Sherry  has 
too  distinct  a  flavor. 

And  now  for  some  recipes  from  one  of  Mrs.  Beeton's 
cookery  books — that  celebrated  English  authority. 

Apricot  Cream. — Ingredients — Twelve  to  sixteen  apri- 
cots, one-half  pound  of  sugar,  one  and  one-half  pint  of  milk, 
the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  one  ounce  of  isinglass.  Mode — 
Divide  the  apricots,  take  out  the  stones,  and  boil  them  in  a 
syrup  made  of  one-fourth  pound  sugar  and  one-fouth  pint 
water,  until  they  form  a  thin  marmalade,  which  rub  through 
a  sieve.  Boil  the  milk  with  the  other  one-fourth  pound  of 
sugar,  let  it  cool  a  little,  then  mix  it  with  the  yolks  of  eggs 
which  have  been  previously  well  beaten;  put  this  mixture 
into  a  jug,  place  this  jug  in  boiling  water  [can  use  double 
boiler],  and  stir  it  one  way  over  the  fire  until  it  thickens, 
but  on  no  account  let  It  boil.  Strain  through  a  sieve,  add 
the  isinglass,  previously  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  and  keep  stirring  it  until  nearly  cold;  then  mix  the 
cream  with  the  apricots;  stir  well,  put  it  into  an  oiled  mold, 
and,  if  convenient,  set  it  on  ice;  at  any  rate,  in  a  very  cool 
place.  It  should  turn  out  on  the  dish  without  any  difficulty. 
In  winter-time,  when  fresh  apricots  are  not  obtainable,  a 
little  jam  may  be  substituted  for  them." 

"Apricot Jam,  or  Marmalade. — Ingredients — To  every 
pound  of  ripe  apricots,  weighed  after  being  skinned  and 
stoned,  allow  one  pound  of  sugar.  Mode — Pare  the  apri- 
cots, which  should  be  ripe,  as  thinly  as  possible;  break 
the-n  in  half,  and  remove  the  stones.  Weigh  the  fruit,  and 
to  every  pound  allow  the  same  proportion  of  loaf  sugar 
[granulated  with  us].  Pound  the  sugar  very  finely  in  a 
mortar  [of  course  I  don't  with  our  sugar],  strew  it  over  the 
apricots,  which  should  be  placed  on  dishes,  and  let  them 
remain  12  hours.  Break  the  stones,  blanch  the  kernels, 
and  put  them  with  the  sugar  and  fruit  into  a  preserving-pan. 
Let  these  simmer  very  gently  until  clear;  take  out  the  pieces 
of  apricots  singly  as  they  become  so,  and,  as  fast  as  the 
skum  rises,  carefully  remove  it.  Put  the  apricots  into 
small  jars,  pour  over  them  the  syrup  and  kernels,  cover  the 
jam  with  pieces  of  paper  dipped  in  the  purest  salad  oil,  and 
stretch  over  the  top  of  the  jirs  tissue  paper,  cut  about  two 
inches  larger  and  brushed  over  with  the  white  of  an  egg; 
when  dry  it  will  be  perfectly  hard  and  air-tight." 

There,  now,  I  want  you  to  note  about  the  covering.  Some 
folks  are  so  shiftless,  or  so  ignorant,  when  it  comes  to  cov- 
ering jams  and  jellies.  I  recommend  salad  oil — our  nice 
California  olive  oil — to  every  one,  or  paraffine.  This  is  so 
easy.  But,  above  all,  cover  quickly.  Some  investigation 
by  a  celebrated  chemist  about  fungi  that  grow  on  jams  and 
jellies  proves  some  of  them  very  poisonous.  The  air  is 
apt  to  be  laden  with  their  spores  or  germs.  But  folks 
leave  their  jellies  around  so  long,  out  in  the  sun, 
too,  "setting,"  before  they  cover.  I  read  in  the 
Rural  Califomian  the  other  day  an  article  by  a 
man-writer  recommending  not  to  cover  jellies  at  all; 
just  set  on  a  shelf  where  the  air  can  have  "free  ac- 
cess to  the  top  of  the  jelly,"  as  he  said.  There  are  some 
folks  "shoot  off"  their  pens,  as  well  as  their  mouths,  when 
they'd  best  keep  quiet.  Why,  this  scientific  article  I  read 
said  one  of  the  more  poisonous  of  these  fungi  was  invisible, 
and  would  grow  all  through  the  jelly  I  Mysterious  cases  of 
poisoning  could  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  I  wish  when 
men  folk  try  to  talk  about  cookery,  they'd  learn  something 
first.  I  can  generally  tell  when  a  man  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors edits  a  household  department.  Why,  In  the  Rural 
Press  even,  once,  in  the  Domestic  department,  there's  a 
recipe  for  cocoanut  creams  ^hich  begins,  "  Pinch  off  a 
piece  of  the  '  dough,' and  knead  the  grated  cocoanut  into 
it,"  etc.,  but  there'd  been  nothing  about  "dough,"  and  no 
one  who  didn't  know  about  "fondant  "  and  candy-making 
would  know  but  they  meant  bread  dough.  Yes,  one  can 
tell  when  the  hardware  editor  snips  in.  But  to  go  on  with 
some  more  of  Mrs.  Beeton's  delicious  recipes: 

"Apricot  Pudding  {y>2Mt6). — Ingredients — Twelve  large 
apricots,  three-fourths  pint  of  bread  crumbs,  one  pint  of 
milk,  three  ounces  of  sugar,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  one 
glass  of  sherry.  Mode — Make  the  milk  boiling  hot,  and 
pour  it  on  the  bread  crumbs;  when  half  cold,  add  the 
sugar,  the  well-whisked  yolks  of  the  eggs,  and  the  sherry. 
Divide  the  apricots  in  half,  scald  them  until  they  are  soft, 
and  break  them  up  with  a  spoon,  adding  a  few  of  the  ker- 
nels, which  should  be  well  pounded  in  a  mortar;  then  mix 
the  fruit  and  other  ingredients  together,  put  a  border  of 
paste  round  the  dish,  fill  with  the  mixture,  and  bake  the 
pudding  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  hour." 

Now  in  this  recipe  you  can  use  sweetened  water,  or  a 
thin  lemonade  in  place  of  the  sherry  if  you  object  to  the 
wine.  The  whites  of  the  eggs  may  make  a  meringue  for 
top  of  pudding,  or  used  for  some  white  cake  or  for  a  batch 
of  meringues  to  be  filled  with  apricot  jam  and  used  in  an 
elaborate  dessert  or  at  a  "high  tea." 

Here's  the  last  I'll  give  you  from  Mrs.  Beeton: 
'^Apricot  Tart. — Ingredients. — Twelve  or  fourteen  apri- 
cots, sugar  to  taste,  puflf-paste  or  short  crust.  Mode. — 
Break  the  apricots  in  half,  take  out  the  stones  and  put  them 
into  a  pie-dish,  in  the  center  of  which  place  a  very  small 
cup  or  jar,  bottom  uppermost;  sweeten  with  good,  moist 
sugar,  but  add  no  water.  Line  the  edge  of  the  dish  with 
paste,  put  on  the  cover,  and  ornament  the  pie  in  any  of  the 
usual  modes.  Bake  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an 
hour,  according  to  size;  and  if  pulT  paste  is  used,  glaze  it 
about  ten  minutes  before  the  pie  is  done,  and  put  it  into  the 
oven  again  to  set  the  glaze.  Short  crust  merely  requires  a 
little  sifted  [pulverized]  sugar  sprinkled  over  it  before  being 
sent  to  table.  Green  apricots  make  very  good  tarts,  but 
they  should  be  boiled  with  a  little  sugar  and  water  before 
they  are  covered  with  the  crust." 

iVe  would  call  this  a  pudding.  I  make  It  and  call  it  a 
"  duff;"  but  I  use  a  rich  biscuit  crust  made  with  sweet  milk 
and  baking  powder.    "  Puff-paste  "  takes  a  professional  to 


do  well,  and  even  the  English  "short  crust"  Is  no  easy 
trick  to  make  to  perfection.    It  is  a  lovely,  flaky  pie  crust. 

Mrs.  Beeton  has  many  "  crust "  recipes,  but  here  is  one 
she  recommends  for  "fruit  tarts:'' 

"  To  every  pound  of  flour  allow  one-half  or  three-fourths 
pound  of  butter,  one  tablespoonful  of  sifted  sugar  and  one- 
third  pint  of  water.  Rub  the  butter  into  the  flour,  after 
having  ascertained  that  the  latter  is  perfectly  dry;  add  the 
sugar  and  mix  the  whole  into  a  stiff  paste  with  about  one- 
third  pint  of  water.  Roll  it  out  two  or  three  times,  folding 
the  paste  over  each  time,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use." 

A  very  delicious  dish  is  apricot  fritters.  I  never  heard 
of  them  or  saw  them  anywljere  but  on  my  own  table.  It 
took  little  ingenuity  to  get  them  up,  as  I  selected  any  of 
the  many  fritter  batters  I  preferred,  and  used  with  the 
apricots.  Fresh  apricots  I  slice  thin  and  stir  into  my  fritter 
batter,  and  then  drop  from  a  spoon  when  frying;  but  canned 
apricots  I  use  whole,  dipping  in  the  batter  carefully  with  a 
fork.  After  draining  the  fritters  on  a  piece  of  paper — I  use 
my  brown  wrapping  paper — I  sprinkle  cinnamon  and  sugar 
on  them  before  serving. 

The  foregoing  is  the  gist  of  Miss  Hetty's  talk  and  the 
best  of  Mrs.  Adams' collected  recipes  for  fresh  apricot  con- 
fections. I  hope  the  reader  is  not  too  confused  telling 
"  which  from  t'other,"  but  will  have  been  helped  and  in- 
terested. 

There  is  a  great  deal  left  to  be  said  as  to  the  use  of  dried 
apricots  in  cookery.  This  has  been  a  field  of  experiments 
with  California  cooks.  I  may  -write  about  it  another  time. 
I  have  material  for  so  doing.  Indeed,  I  have  been  trying 
many  curious  Arabian  recipes  with  good  results. 

Mrs.  Ada  ms  has  engaged  a  quantity  of  dried  apricots 
directly  of  a  certain  fruit-drier  who  dries  his  own  fruit,  and 
which  she  expects  to  freight  East,  with  her  precious  apricot 
marmalades,  jellies,  etc.  Miss  Hetty  has  promised  to  give 
her  practical  lessons  in  cooking  dried  apricots. 

From  the  tree  in  bloom  to  the  drying-yards,  Mrs.  Adams 
has  watched  the  apricot,  and  has  a  portfolio  of  sketches  in 
pencil  and  water-colors.  More  than  this,  she  is  preparing 
a  surprise  for  her  "  set  "  when  she  returns  to  her  beloved 
Boston  after  the  eccentricity  of  a  summer  in  California. 
She  had  been  told  by  a  friend  who  knew  that  no  one  could 
judge  fairly  of  California  till  he  or  she  had  summered  as 
well  as  wintered  there.  Indeed,  that  the  summer  was  the 
pleasantest  of  all  in  California,  Mrs.  Adams  is  going  to 
avow  this  herself  the  coming  season  at  some  of  the  dainty 
"  apricot  teas  "  she  intends  giving,  and  for  which  she  is  al- 
ready painting  "  sweet  little  favors  "  and  designing  sketches 
for  "menu"  and  "invitation"  cards.  The  last  thing  I 
heard  Mrs.  Adams  say  is  this: 

"  Why  do  not  some  of  you  Californians  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  marketing  of  apricots  have  a  pamphlet  or  leaf- 
let printed  containing  instructions  in  regard  to  the  cooking 
of  apricots,  specially  dried  apricots,  and  have  them  dis- 
tributed with  your  fruit  ?  There  is  little,  if  any,  knowledge 
on  the  matter  East.  Dried  apricots  would  become  much 
more  popular,  I  think,  if  people  understood  how  to  prepare 
them."    Is  not  this  a  sensible  suggestion  7 

Aur.usTA  E.  Towner. 


Sphinx  Moth  Caterpillars  at  Fresno. 

The  Fresno  vineyardists  seem  to  be  undergoing  another 
affliction  of  the  great  grape  caterpillar  or  larva  of  the 
sphinx  moth  which  is  occasionally  very  troublesome  to 
vines  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  A  writer  of  the  Ex- 
positor gi^its  the  following  treatments  which  are  being  fol- 
lowed: 

Nobody  seems  to  know  what  course  to  pursue  in  fighting 
the  pest.  Where  the  moths  have  operated  the  thickest 
some  of  the  vineyardists  have  gone  after  them  with  pad- 
dles and  sacks  knocking  them  into  the  open  sacks  until 
filled,  then  carrying  them  away  to  destroy  them. 

This  is  a  very  slow  way,  and  whether  it  will  amount  to 
much  good  is  doubtful.  It  will  take  a  good  deal  of  spank- 
ing and  paddling  to  kill  all  the  moths,  and  as  long  as  a 
moth  is  alive  it  will  lay  its  eggs  and  breed  new  worms  by 
the  thousand. 

Some  of  the  people  on  the  White's  Bridge  road  are  re- 
sorting to  a  method  which  promises  local  relief.  They 
are  buying  up  all  the  turkeys  and  ducks  they  can  get  and 
are  turning  the  birds  into  the  vineyards.  They  take  the 
vines  row  at  a  time,  and  nip  off  the  worms,  both  great 
and  small,  and  wherever  they  go  they  keep  the  pest  within 
bounds. 

Other  persons  intend  to  set  Chinamen  to  work,  each 
armed  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  let  them  cut  the  worms 
in  two.  This  will  be  a  slow  process,  but  it  will  answer  the 
purpose  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  to  go. 

Spraying  the  vines  with  Paris  green  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  200  gallons  of  water  and  keeping  the  material 
well  stirred  while  spraying,  is  commended  by  Alexander 
Craw,  State  Quarantine  Officer. 


She 


The  Sngar  Beet  in  California. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  derived  by  the  beet-grower 
and  sugar-manufacturer  from  the  favorable  conditions  and 
climate  of  southern  California  is  that  the  length  of  the  season 
will  enable  the  beets  to  ripen  much  earlier  than  in  Europe, 
or  the  north  temperate  poriions  of  the  United  States.  This 
gives  a  much  longer  season  for  harvesting  and  manufactur- 
ing, thereby  enabling  a  factory  of  a  given  capacity  to  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  output  of  sugar  for  the  capital  in- 
vested, and  the  farmer  to  harvest  his  beets  without  danger 
or  rain  or  frost  and  the  many  climatic  disadvantages  and 
annoyances  that  affect  the  industry  in  colder  regions. 
Moreover,  here  the  beets  can  be  worked  up  direct  from  the 
fields  into  the  factory,  giving  much  better  results  and  saving 
all  the  expense  and  trouble  of  siloing  and  handling  which 
has  to  be  done  in  the  cold  climates  of  Europe  and  the 
north  temperate  zone  of  the  United  States. 

Appended  are  certain  statistics  which  will  show  that  Cali- 
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fornia  can  build  and  maintain  300  factories  of  the  capacity 
of  the  one  at  Chino — 600  tons  of  beets  per  day — and  what 
they  would  add  to  the  revenue  of  the  State; 

The  annual  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States 
being  3,575,000,000  pounds,  would  warrant  the  erection  of 
some  300  tactories  like  the  one  at  Chino,  estimating  the 
output  of  that  at  12,000,000  pounds.  This  would  represent 
the  investment  of  about  $150,000,000  of  permanent  capital 
on  this  coast,  with  a  saving  to  the  country  of  over  that 
amount  in  cash  sent  abroad  for  the  purchase  of  foreign 
sugar,  and  a  distribution  among  our  farmers,  laborers  and 
mechanics  of  an  amount  equal  in  value  to  the  quantity  of 
sugar  manufactured,  probably  $140,000,000.  The  beet- 
sugar  industry  would  thus  become  the  most  important  agri- 
cultural interest  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

I  add  some  further  sugar  statistics  that  may  be  of  interest 
to  those  contemplating  interesting  themselves  in  the  beet- 
sugar  industry: 

The  annual  amount  of  sugar  consumed  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  from  26  pounds  in  the  year  1851,  to  55 
pounds  at  the  present  time.  At  present  90,000  tons  of 
sugar  per  annum  are  used  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  or  about  70 
pounds  per  capita,  the  existing  factories  only  supplying  one- 
ninth  of  the  amount  consumed. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  per  capita  for  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world  during  the  year  1887  was,  according 
to  the  government  statistical  reports: 


Finland   1.32 

Roumania  ,   1.30 

Ssrvia   4.40 

Spain   5.11 

Italy   7.59 

Russia   9.02 

Portugal  ,   9.55 

Norway  "-35 

Austria  and  Hungary  12.10 

Belgium  iS-?' 

Sweden  1740 

German  Empire  18.92 

Switzerland  22.77 

Holland  23. 10 

France  27.06 

Denmark  29.63 

Argentine  Republic  49  94 

Great  Britain  70.40 


With  a  population  of  65,000,000,  consuming  3,575i00o,- 
000  pounds  of  sugar,  the  per  capita  of  the  United  States 
would  be  55  pounds. 

Three  hundred  factories,  allowing  5000  acres  to  the  fac- 
tory, would  make  an  acreage  of  1,500,000,  or  2344  square 
miles  of  territory,  which  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
alluvial  valley  lands  of  California  that  are  particularly  and 
specially  adapted  to  sugar-beet  culture.  There  is  no  reason, 
therefore,  why  California  should  not  produce  all  the  sugar 
for  the  United  States. 

Much  has  been  written  in  Europe  about  the  necessary 
amount  of  rainfall,  temperature,  etc.,  all  of  which  we  find 
to  be  practically  reversed  in  California.  The  sugar  beet  is 
naturally  a  dry-climate  plant;  its  tap-root  goes  deep  into 
the  ground  for  moisture  and  nutriment. 

The  proof  of  all  that  I  have  claimed  in  this  article  is  sub- 
stantiated by  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  our  high  cost  of 
labor,  we  are  able  to  deliver  beets  to  the  factory  at  a  less 
cost  than  is  possible  either  in  Europe  or  in  other  sugar- 
producing  States  of  the  Union. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  make  sugar-beet  culture  the  first 
great  industry  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  to  disseminate  a 
knowledge  of  the  business  and  the  practical  results  already 
obtained. —  Richard  Gird,  in  Chino  Champion. 


A  Home-Made  Cheese. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  it  necessary  to  buy  costly  ap- 
paratus in  order  to  make  good  cheese,  writes  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Stimson,  in  the  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside.  If  one  has  only 
a  small  quantity  of  milk,  a  common  wash-boiler  will  do  for 
a  vat;  a  peck  measure  with  the  bottom  removed  will  make 
a  hoop  for  a  cheese  weighing  from  five  to  ten  pounds.  Any 
one  who  can  use  tools  can  make  a  simple  lever  press.  A 
curd-knife  having  several  blades  is  a  convenience,  but  any 
long,  sharp  knife  will  answer.  A  thermometer  is  necessary. 
Prepared  rennet  can  be  bought  cheaply  from  dealers  in 
dairy  supplies. 

At  night  the  milk,  as  soon  as  drawn,  should  be  strained 
and  cooled  to  about  60*.  Add  the  morning's  milk,  stir 
thoroughly  and  heat  to  84*;  then  put  in  the  rennet  and  stir 
five  or  ten  minutes.  Remove  the  boiler  from  the  stove  and 
cover  closely  so  as  to  retain  the  heat.  Enough  rennet 
should  be  used  to  cause  the  milk  to  begin  to  curdle  in  20 
minutes.  As  soon  as  the  curd  is  firm  enough  to  break 
clean,  that  is  not  look  milky  when  lifted  on  the  finger,  it  is 
ready  to  cut.  Cut  the  curd  in  checks  half  an  inch  square. 
If  one  has  a  horizontal  curd-knife  the  curd  may  be  cut  in 
cubes;  if  not,  cut  diagonally.  Allow  the  curd  to  settle  for 
a  few  moments,  then  place  the  boiler  over  a  slow  fire  and 
raise  the  temperature  at  the  rate  of  two  degrees  in  five 
minutes,  stirring  carefully  with  the  bands  or  with  a  curd- 
rake,  and  cutting  the  larger  pieces  so  that  all  the  curd  will 
be  cooked  alike.  When  98°  is  reached  arrest  the  heat  and 
hold  the  temperature  at  that  point  for  15  or  20  minutes,  or 
until  properly  cooked,  when  it  will  have  a  peculiar  springy 
feeling  when  squeezed  in  the  hand.  If  cooked  too  much 
the  cheese  will  be  bard  and  dry;  if  not  enough  it  will  be 
wheyey  and  will  not  keep  well.  Allow  the  curd  to  settle, 
then  dip  the  whey  down  to  the  curd  and  cool  to  90°.  Dip 
off  the  remainder  of  the  whey,  drain  the  curd  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible in  a  curd-basket  or  on  a  cloth  stretched  over  a  hoop; 
break  carefully  into  pieces  the  size  of  a  thimble  and  salt  at 
the  rate  of  one  ounce  of  salt  to  two  and  a  half  pounds  of 
cheese.  The  curd  may  now  be  kept  warm  till  it  is  slightly 
sour,  or  it  may  be  cooled  at  once  to  82*  and  put  to  press. 
The  former  is  perhaps  the  safer  plan. 

When  the  curd  is  ready  for  the  press  place  a  square  of 


white  cloth  wrung  from  the  whey  in  the  hoop.  Put  in  the 
curd  and  fold  over  the  corners  of  the  cloth.  Put  on  the 
follower  (a  wooden  cover  fitting  closely  inside  the  hoop) 
and  press  down  lightly,  afterwards  gradually  increasing  the 
pressure.  At  night  take  the  cheese  out,  bandage  with 
cheese-cloth,  replace  in  the  hoop  putting  a  cloth  under  and 
another  over  the  cheese,  and  press  tight.  In  the  morning 
turn  the  cheese  over  again,  using  fresh,  dry  cloths  in  place 
of  damp  ones,  and  increase  the  pressure  still  more.  Let  it 
remain  in  press  till  the  next  cheese  is  ready  to  take  its 
place. 

When  it  is  taken  out  rub  with  a  dry  cloth,  grease  thor- 
oughly with  soft  butter  and  place  on  a  shelf  in  the  curing- 
room,  which  should  be  kept  at  an  even  temperature  ranging 
from  65°  to  75°.  A  clean,  dry,  well- ventilated  cellar  makes 
a  good  curing-room.  In  summer  the  temperature  can  be 
lowered  several  degrees  by  sprinkling  the  floor  with  cold 
water,  and  hanging  up  wet  sheets.  The  cheese  should  be 
turned  over  and  rubbed  every  day,  using  a  little  butter,  till 
30  days  old,  when  they  are  ready  for  use  or  for  market. 


Good  Jerseys. 

Mr.  Valancey  E.  Fuller  says  that  he  was  governed  by 
the  following  considerations  in  selecting  Jerseys  for  the 
World's  Fair  : 

1.  Cows  which,  by  tests  heretofore  made  or  by  oil 
tests,  showed  at  home,  under  most  advantageous  circum- 
stances, a  capacity  of  21  pounds  of  butter  per  week.  When 
the  test  was  less  than  this  standard,  if  on  inquiry  it  seemed 
that  the  care,  feed,  distance  from  calving,  age,  etc.,  showed 
that  there  was  a  probable  capacity  of  21  pounds,  all  other 
matters  being  satisfactory,  he  did  not  reject  her.  The 
ability  to  make  21  pounds  per  week  had  to  be  accompanied 
by  a 

2.  Constitution  capable  of  standing  a  high  pressure  in 
feeding;  of  moving  her  from  home  surroundings  to  new 
quarters,  where  a  crowd,  noise  and  other  disturbing 
elements  would  be  encountered;  and  to  meet  these  con- 
tingencies it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  she  should  be  a 
cow  of 

3.  Placid  disposition  as  far  as  one  could  judge  by 
handling  her  in  the  pasture  and  barn  and  by  her  eye. 
Cows  showing  any  evidence  of  a  nervous  disposition  were 
discarded  without  the  slighlest  hesitation.  It  was  also 
deemed  essentially  necessary  that  in  addition  to  the  above 
requirements  her  outward  conformation  should  indicate  a 

4.  Continuity  in  milk  and  not  be  of  the  beef  type,  as 
the  test  is  not  one  of  a  week  or  month,  but  of  practically 
four  months. 

In  age  he  preferred  them  between  five  and  nine  years, 
but  accepted  older  cows,  such  as  have  borne  their  years 
well  and  show  no  evidence  of  approaching  diminution  in 
ability  to  perform  at  the  pail  and  churn. 

He  also  gave  preference  to  the  cow  that  was  a  large 
milker,  recognizing  that  the  cows  themselves  would  prove 
an  "  object  lesson,"  and  that  the  daily  records  of  large 
milkers  would  go  far  to  overcome  the  prevailing  error  in 
thinking  that  the  Jersey  cow  is  a  small  though  rich  milker. 


Feeding  Milk  to  Calves. 

Few  kinds  of  food  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  the  nutri- 
tion required  to  mike  rapid  growth  than  milk  does.  Very 
young  animals  find  it  their  exclusive  diet  at  first,  and  the 
period  when  they  are  suckling  their  dams  is  that  when  they 
grow  fastest.  But  milk  is  not  easy  to  digest.  It  may  be, 
however,  all  the  better  adapted  to  young  animals  for  that 
fact,  because  on  a  milk  diet  they  lay  the  foundations  for  a 
vigorous  digestion  through  after  life.  The  young  suckling 
animal  gets  very  little  food  at  a  time  at  first.  "  Little  and 
often  "  is  its  rule,  and  it  must  eat  very  slowly.  But  while 
suckling  it  gets  its  food  warm.  This  partly  relieves  the 
difficulty  ot  digesting  it.  Neither  of  these  conditions  is 
found  when  milk  is  fed.  It  is  often  given  cold,  and  if  the 
calf,  sticking  its  nose  into  cold  milk,  refuses  to  eat,  the 
feeder  loses  patience  and  withdraws  the  milk- pail,  so  that 
after  the  calf  becomes  ravenously  hungry  it  will  swallow  a 
large  quantity  of  cold  milk  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  digestive  organs  thus  treated  refuse 
to  work,  and  the  calf  has  the  "  scours  " }  Give  the  milk 
always  warm,  and  encourage  the  calf  to  eat  slowly.  But 
after  a  calf  is  one  month  old,  twice-a  day  feeding  is  better 
than  oftener.  Digestion  goes  on  better  if  the  stomach  is 
comparatively  empty  before  new  food  Is  given.  Give  a 
little  clover  hay  to  the  calf  between  meals,  and  it  will  learn 
to  eat  that. — American  Cultivator. 


Salting  the  Cows. 

We  used  to  know  careful  farmers  who  made  it  a  practice 
to  salt  cows  every  Sunday  afternoon  after  return  from 
church.  Once  a  week  is  better  than  leaving  the  salting  to 
accident,  but  if  salt  is  placed  where  cows  can  get  it  all  the 
time  they  will  not  eat  too  much  of  it.  Rock  salt  is  best. 
Leave  large  lumps  of  it  where  the  cows  can  lick  them,  and 
you  will  find  that  they  will  soon  learn  to  visit  them  daily, 
taking  a  small  amount  at  each  time.  Thus  fed,  there  is  no 
temptation  to  get  more  salt  than  is  for  the  animal's  good. 
Salt  in  quantity  cannot  be  digested,  and,  of  course,  oper- 
ates as  a  powerful  purgative,  besides  injuring  digestion. 
Eaten  in  moderate  amounts  it  makes  the  digestion  better. — 
American  Cultivator. 

For  Lumpy  Jaw. 

Dr.  Norgaard's  treatment  for  lumpy  jaw  consists  in 
giving  i\  drams  of  iodide  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  water, 
once  a  day  for  three  days.  After  that  the  medicine  was 
omitted  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  continued  according  to 

I  symptoms.  It  is  claimed  by  the  veterinarians  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  that  this  treatment  has  been 

I  successful,  but  other  veterinarians  dispute  the  claim. 
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Corn  vs.  Barley  for  Pigs. 

Director  Clinton  D.  Smith  of  the  Minnesota  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  conducted  an  experiment  last  season 
on  the  subject  of  the  relative  values  of  corn  and  barley  in 
a  ration  for  pigs,  which  has  special  interest  to  Northern 
farmers  on  account  of  the  uncertainties  of  corn  culture  in 
the  higher  latitudes.  We  extract  the  following  from  the 
Station  Bulletin  No.  22: 

"  While  the  popular  taste  demanded  a  heavy  and  exces- 
sively fat  hog  to  bring  the  highest  price  in  the  general  mar- 
ket, profitable  pork  production  on  a  large  scale  was  con- 
fined to  those  States  in  which  was  found  the  peculiar 
combination  of  soil  and  climate  best  adapted  to  corn-grow- 
ing. Corn  stands  easily  at  the  head  of  our  American 
cereals  for  fattening  swine,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  shown 
that  its  superiority  extends  to  the  feeding  of  young  or 
growing  pigs.  In  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
barley  occupies  a  relation  to  swine  production  similar  in 
some  respects  to  the  place  occupied  by  corn  in  America, 
and  Sir  John  B.  Lawes  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  bar- 
ley is  the  natural  food  of  the  civilized  pig. 

"  The  late  frosts  of  spring  and  the  early  ones  of  autumn 
make  corn  an  exceedingly  precarious  crop  in  all  the  north- 
ern parts  of  this  State,  while  barley  is  at  its  best  in  those 
latitudes.  To  study  the  question,  therefore,  whether  barley 
could  be  substituted  for  corn  in  the  ration  of  pigs,  experi- 
ments were  undertaken  during  the  summer  of  1891. 

"Thirty-four  pigs  as  nearly  alike  as  possible  were 
selected  from  the  farm  herd  on  the  2ist  of  July  and  divided 
into  six  groups,  two  of  five  pigs  each,  called  Pens  9  and  lo, 
and  four  of  six  pigs  each,  called  Pens  11,  12,  13  and  14. 
Due  care  was  taken  to  have  the  pigs  in  each  pen  mated  in 
all  respects  with  the  pigs  in  every  other  pen  so  that  the 
results  of  the  feeding  test  with  all  the  pens  are  comparable. 
The  average  weight  of  the  pigs  was  then  42  pounds.  After 
a  preliminary  feeding  period  of  one  week,  during  which 
each  pen  received  the  food  which  was  to  constitute  its 
ration  during  the  entire  experiment,  each  pig  was  again 
weighed  on  two  successive  days  and  the  average  of  these 
two  weights  was  taken  as  the  original  weight  in  the  com- 
putation of  results.  Each  pig  was  weighed  weekly  at  the 
same  hour  of  the  day  during  the  progress  of  the  experiment. 
The  amount  of  food  consumed  by  each  pen  each  week  of 
the  experiment  was  also  carefully  weighed. 

"  Daring  the  entire  trial  the  groups  of  pigs  were  confined 
to  small  pens  with  exercise  yards  adjacent,  were  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  fresh  water,  and  were  allowed  all  the 
charcoal,  ashes  and  salt  they  could  eat.  The  feed  was 
mixed  with  sufficient  water  to  make  a  thick  slop  and  the 
clean  drinking  water  was  given  them  in  a  separate  trough. 
During  the  preliminary  feeding  and  for  one  week  afterward 
each  pen  was  allowed  one  pound  per  pig  per  day  of  green 
pea  forage.  The  ration  of  Pen  9  with  this  exception  con- 
sisted of  corn  meal  alone;  that  of  Pen  10  of  barley-meal. 
Pen  II  had  corn-meal  and  shorts  mixed  in  equal  propor- 
tions by  weight.  Pen  12  had  barley-meal  and  shorts  mixed 
in  equal  proportion.  Pen  13  had  corn,  shorts,  and  oil  meal 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  corn  meal,  two  parts 
shorts  and  one  part  oil-meal.  Pen  14  received  a  ration 
consisting  of  two  parts  barley-meal,  two  parts  shorts  and 
one  part  oil-meal. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

"  In  order  to  exclude  the  uncertain  factor,  the  amount  of 
pasture  which  pigs  would  consume,  it  was  impossible  in 
this  experiment  lo  allow  the  pigs  to  run  either  to  clover, 
peas  or  even  to  blue-grass  pasture.  The  gains  made  by 
the  pigs  even  in  the  pens  which  showed  the  best  results  are 
therefore  small.  To  make  pig-growing  profitable  the  brood 
sows  and  the  young  pigs  all  their  lives  up  to  the  time  when 
they  are  shut  up  for  fattening  should  have  the  run  of  a  good 
pasture,  preferably  clover  or  peas,  but  to  reach  conclusions 
anything  like  definite  in  this  experiment  we  were  obliged  to 
keep  the  pigs  closely  confined. 

"  I.  When  fed  as  the  entire  ration  of  pigs  weighing  on 
the  average  52  pounds  at  the  beginning  of  the  test,  100  lbs. 
of  barley-meal  was  found  to  produce  as  great  a  gain  as 
1 19.5  lbs.  of  corn-meal. 

"  2.  When  mixed  with  shorts  in  equal  parts  and  fed  to 
pigs  of  the  average  weight  of  50  pounds,  100  lbs.  of  barley- 
meal  and  shorts  produced  as  great  a  gain  as  105.2  lbs  of 
corn-meal  and  shorts. 

"  3.  When  to  the  mixtures  with  shorts  one- fifth  part  of 
oil-meal  is  added,  then  100  lbs.  of  barley-meal,  shorts  and 
oil-meal  produced  as  great  a  gain  as  103.3  pounds  of  corn- 
meal,  shorts  and  oil-meal. 

"  4.  The  older  the  pig  grows  the  more  food  it  takes  to 
produce  a  pound  of  gain. 

"  5.  In  this  experiment  the  addition  of  oil-meal  to  the 
ration  of  either  barley  meal  and  shorts  or  corn- meal  and 
shorts  after  the  pig  had  attained  an  average  weight  of 
slightly  over  100  pounds  was  deleterous. 

"  6.  The  continued  use  of  corn-meal  as  the  sole  food  of 
growing  pigs  was  found  to  be  productive  of  too  great  a 
tendency  to  become  excessively  fat  without  a  normal 
growth  of  bone  and  muscle  and  to  produce  unhealthy  pigs, 
while  the  use  of  barley  alone  was  not  attended  with  this 
result. 

"  7.  The  pigs  throughout  the  experiment  consumed  more 
corn-meal  and  shorts  than  barley-meal  and  shorts,  pro- 
duced a  greater  gain  with  the  former  than  the  latter,  but, 
except  in  the  third  period,  at  a  greater  expense  of  food  con- 
sumption. 

"8.  The  same  relation  holds  good  where  oil-meal  forms 
a  fifth  part  of  the  ration. 

"9.  When  fed  to  pigs  weighing  125  lbs.  or  more,  100  lbs. 
of  corn-meal  and  shorts  produced  as  great  a  gain  as  119  i 
lbs.  of  barley-meal  and  shorts. 

"  10.  When  fed  to  pigs  weighing  125  lbs.  or  more,  100 
lbs.  of  corn-meal,  shorts  and  oil-meal,  mixed  as  indicated, 
produced  as  great  a  gain  as  135.2  lbs.  of  barley-meal, 
shorts  and  oil-meal." 
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Poultry  Diseases. 

Poultry  diseases  rarely  appear  without  a 
plainly  discernible  cause.  With  proper  food, 
care  and  good  sanitary  surroundings,  disease 
among  the  flocks  should  be  a  rarity.  Most 
ailments  may  be  traced  to  lice,  and  lice 
come  from  neglect,  so  it  can  be  quite  truly 
claimed  that  neglect  and  lice  are  the  great 
demoralizers  of  the  poultry  yards.  In  most 
instances,  doctoring  fowls  is  not  only  a  hum- 
bug, but  is  valuable  time  thrown  away.  The 
following  on  this  subject  by  Michael  K. 
Boyer,  in  the  Poultry  Advocate,  tells  some 
valuable  truths  in  a  terse  way,  and  the  sug- 
gestions given  are  to  the  point  and  thor- 
oughly practical: 

"  I  am  no  poultry  doctor.  I  never  took 
enough  interest  in  doctoring  sick  chickens  to 
make  it  a  study.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
the  art  of  prevention,  and  know  it  has  saved 
more  fowls  than  remedies  have  cured.  We 
may  apparently  cure  a  (owl  of  a  contagious 
disease,  but  the  disease  is,  nevertheless,  en- 
grafted in  the  system;  and,  while  it  may 
never  again  break  out  in  the  fowl,  it  cer- 
tainly will  be  transmitted  to  the  ofTipring. 
I  try  to  remedy  slight  ailments.  That  is,  I 
prescribe  for  disease  in  the  first  stages,  and, 
when  that  fails,  I  go  no  further,  but  oflf  goes 
the  patient's  head.  Such  treatment  may 
look  cruel,  but  I  say  it  is  generous.  Better 
that  the  fowl  be  dead  than  linger  in  misery, 
with  the  strong  possibility  of  giving  the  dis- 
ease to  the  well  members  of  the  flock.  Dis- 
ease can  be  carried  in  our  clothing.  I  am 
satisfied  that  I  once  gave  a  whole  flock  of 
my  birds  a  bad  dose  of  roup  by  trying  to 
cure  a  single  case.  Although  I  at  once 
isolated  the  victim,  I  was  compelled  to  go 
among  the  well  ones  after  I  had  been  with 
the  sick  one,  and  that  was  the  way  I  en- 
dangered my  other  fowls.  By  following  out 
my  course  of  treatment,  I  have  very  little 
sickness,  having  only  lost  one  bird  the  past 
year,  and  had  very  few  cases  of  disease.  I 
use  preventives.  I  consider  a  sneeze,  a 
gargling  in  the  throat,  heavy  breathing,  loose 
bowels,  dullness,  changeable  color  in  the 
comb,  etc.,  all  symptoms  of  sickness,  and 
before  they  develop  into  trouble  I  apply 
simple  remedies.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
I  cure.  I  keep  the  houses  and  yards  clean. 
I  give  a  tonic  once  a  week.  I  do  not  keep 
birds  after  they  are  two  years  old.  I  keep 
the  fowls  busy,  allowing  no  idleness.  I  feed 
the  best  of  grains.  I  give  plenty  of  green 
food.  I  do  not  forget  sharp  grit.  I  watch 
the  birds  both  on  and  off  their  roosts.  In 
short,  I  am  always  on  the  lookout  for 
changes.  I  might  also  add  that  I  fight  lice 
from  January  to  January,  believing  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  diseases  are  caused  more  or 
less  by  lice  sucking  out  the  vitality  of  the 
birds.  I  whitewash  the  intrrior  of  the 
houses  once  a  year;  I  pour  kerosene  on  the 
roosts,  and  in  the  nests  once  a  week;  I 
sprinkle  air-slacked  lime  over  the  dropping 
boards  and  about  the  pen  once  a  week.  I 
find  these  articles  not  only  lice-killers,  but 
they  ward  off  many  other  troubles." 


To  Prepare  Feathers  for  Use. 

In  every  farmer's  family,  or  wherever 
poultry  is  kept,  it  is  of  consequence  to  save 
the  feathers  of  all  the  fowls  for  stuffing  pil- 
lows, sofa-cushions  and  the  like,  even  if  it  is 
not  deemed  worth  while  to  sell  them.  Of 
course,  geese  and  duck  feathers  being  much 
more  valuable  than  any  others,  will  always 
be  preserved  with  care;  but  downy  feathers 
of  hens  and  turkeys  serve  a  very  good  pur- 
pose, and  unless  you  wish  to  make  dusters 
of  the  tail  and  wing  feathers,  the  soft,  feath- 
ery portions  of  these  may  be  stripped  off  the 
quill  and  added  to  the  rest.  Unless  your 
flock  is  large  it  will  take  some  time  to  secure 
enough  feathers  to  stuff  even  a  cushion;  and 
as  they  are  gathered  from  time  to  time,  they 
must  be  put  into  whole  cotton  bags,  tied 
closely  so  that  no  moth-millers  can  enter, 
and  placed  for  a  short  time  in  a  warm  oven, 
to  dry  thoroughly.  If  you  sometimes,  for 
family  use,  and  for  speed  and  convenience, 
scald  your  hens  before  picking,  the  feathers 
can  be  dried  in  a  tin  pan,  in  a  moderately 
warm  stove  oven,  and  added  to  the  rest.  Be 
sure  that  no  bits  of  skin  or  flesh  adhere  to 
the  feathers,  as  it  gives  an  unpleasant  odor, 
which  is  with  difficulty  removed.  Feathers 
thus  saved  and  prepared  answer  very  well 
for  under  pillows  and  bolsters,  and  are  quite 
nice  enough  for  chair  and  sofa-cusbions. 

An  ingenious  person  can  manufacture,  for 
home  use,  feather  dusters  fully  equal  to 
those  that  are  hawked  about  the  streets,  in 
shape  or  size  resembling  nothing  so  much 
as  the  huge  bridal  favors,  or  nosegays, 
which  English  people  burden  themselves 
with,  and  which  our  own  people  are  aping 
largely.  For  dusters,  look  among  the  cast- 
offs  in  the  attic  for  old  parasol  handles  that 


are  carved,  polished,  inlaid  and  what  not 
Remove  them  from  the  useless  skeletons, 
drive  a  short  nail  through  the  brush  end 
and  tie  to  it  a  strong  linen  twine,  with  one 
end  eight  inches  and  the  other  about  two 
yards  long;  arrange  a  row  of  turkey  tail  and 
soft  wing  feathers  around  the  stick  and  wind 
them  close  with  the  long  string;  so  proceed, 
finishing  with  the  short,  downy  feathers. 
Then  have  ready  some  melted  resin,  with 
which  to  cover  the  string  (which  should  be 
tied  to  the  short  end  securely),  and  over  the 
quill  part  of  all  the  feathers.  A  sheath  of 
colored  kid  or  broadcloth  should  be  fastened 
over  the  end  of  the  feathers,  and  you  have 
thus  an  ornamental  and  useful  article  at  lit- 
tle or  no  cost. — Poultry  World. 


HatoMng  in  Hot  Weather. 

It  has  come  to  be  a  generally  accepted 
theory  that  you  "  can't  hatch  chicks  in  hot 
weather"  in  California. 

One  day  last  month,  while  at  Mr.  H.  C. 
Olmstead's  place  at  Artesia,  be  handed  me  a 
little  record-book  of  a  breeding  pen  of  four 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  a  cock,  from 
June  II,  1890,  to  Sept.  3d  of  the  same  year, 
which  showed  that  in  this  time  they  laid  195 
eggs,  and  from  which  were  hatched  170 
healthy  chicks.  One  hen  was  sick  for  ten 
days  of  this  time,  so  the  average  production 
is  not  as  large  as  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case,  averaging  a  little  over  2%  eggs  per 
day  in  the  hot  weather,  for  the  four  hens, 
and  88  per  cent  of  them  hatched.  One  set- 
ting, given  to  the  hen  August  28th,  was  de- 
serted by  the  setter  (score  one  for  the  in- 
cubator) and  but  eight  chicks  were  hatched. 
Had  this  not  occurred,  it  would  have  brought 
the  percentage  of  fertile  eggs  at  least  to  90 
per  cent. 

In  July  and  August,  1891,  Mr.  Olmstead 
took  off  700  chicks,  and  raised  over  95  per 
cent  of  them.  In  1892,  1500  chicks  were 
taken  off  during  the  season,  the  largest  pro- 
portion being  in  the  hot  weather;  and,  ex- 
cepting the  last  hatch,  which  was  taken  off 
in  September,  fully  95  per  cent  of  these  were 
raised. 

These  were  all  White  Leghorns,  and  now, 
April  20th,  there  could  be  no  prettier  sight 
than  this  large  flock  of  laying  hens,  with 
their  snow-white  plumage  and  bright-red 
combs — and  not  a  sick  one  to  be  seen. — Cali- 
fornia Cultivator. 


Fruit  and  Poultry. 

The  mutual  advantages  of  a  fruit  and 
poultry  combination  are,  in  a  nut  shell,  that 
the  orchard  furnishes  protection  and  range 
for  the  fowls,  and  the  fowls  fertilize  and  help 
to  cultivate  the  soil;  while  both  occupy  the 
same  ground  without  interfering  one  with 
the  other. 

If  possible  I  would  advise  all  who  take  up 
poultry  to  work  into  thoroughbred  stock  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  the  same  reason  that  it 
is  best  to  raise  the  best  fruits.  It  costs 
more  to  get  established  with  either,  bat  the 
running  expenses  cost  no  more  than  with 
the  poorest  stock. 

When  I  write  "thoroughbred"  I  do  net 
wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  fowls 
are  to  be  selected  and  bred  with  the  stand- 
ard of  perfection  as  a  sole  guide.  Far  from 
it. 

Well  bred  stock  and  stock  that  will  win 
prizes  at  poultry  shows  are  sometimes  very 
different,  and  the  latter  are  not  always  as 
good  as  the  former.  In  fact,  fowls  often 
win  prizes  at  poultry  shows  that  are  not 
worth  four-bits  apiece  for  practical  use. 
Nevertheless,  pure-blooded  stock,  selected 
for  business,  are  the  kind  to  help  the  or- 
chard pay  for  itself. — H.  G.  Keesling  in 
California  Cultivator. 


An  English  Remedy  for  Feather 
Pulling. 

In  Feathered  World  of  the  13th  ult., 
under  the  heading,  "Suburban  Poultry 
Keeping,"  the  writer  speaks  of  having  seen 
mention  of  rinping  fowls  for  feather  eating, 
and  says  :  "  Each  time  the  hen  attempts  to 
steal  a  feather  it  will  poke  the  other  bird 
with  the  point  of  the  pin  and  cause  it  to 
move  quickly  away."  I  think  what  the 
writer  refers  to  is  a  letter  of  Mr.  John  Till, 
published  in  a  contemporary  on  Oct.  17, 
1890,  in  which  he  says:  "The  remedy  is 
simply  inserting  an  ordinary  hair-pin  through 
the  nostrils  and  mouth  and  twisting  a  few 
times  around  them.  Cut  off  the  remaining 
ends;  this  will  not  interfere  with  them  eating 
and  drinking,  and  once  rung  so  generally 
cures  them."  Now,  it  must  be  obvious  that 
if  the  ends  are  \o  poke  the  other  bird  they 
must  project  some  bit  beyond  the  beak  (for 
plucking  a  feather  is  not  always  pecking  the 
flesh);  therefore  when  the  fowl  feeds  it  must 
pake  the  end  of  the  pin  into  the  ground 
every  time  it  pecked  at  a  grain  before  it  can 
get  it.  I  trust  you  may  consider  my  desire 
to  protect  the  fowls  from  starvation  and  their 


owners  from  the  clutches  of  the  S.  P.  C.  A. 
sufficient  excuse  for  inserting  this,  and  I 
hope  our  teachers  may  in  the  future  abstain 
from  trying  to  poke  fun  at  us  amateurs." 


Decaying  Food. 

A  majority  of  the  diseases  arise  from  the 
food  left  over  after  feeding.  A  very  warm 
day,  with  a  mass  of  fermenting  ground  food, 
and  especially  if  alter  a  rain,  the  conditions 
for  the  propagation  of  lice,  gapes,  bowel  dis- 
eases and  debility  will  be  rendered  very 
favorable.  It  is  a  custom  to  throw  down 
the  food  on  any  available  location,  and  if  the 
hens  .clean  it  away  there  will  be  a  larger  sup- 
ply next  time,  until  enough  will  be  left  to  fer- 
ment. With  whole  grains  the  danger  does  not 
occur,  but  as  there  is  always  filth  on  the 
ground  from  the  decomposed  droppings,  es- 
pecially if  the  hens  are  in  yards,  there  is  no 
place  where  the  soft  food  can  be  thrown 
without  being  contaminated.  All  soft  food 
should  be  fed  on  clean  boards  or  in  troughs, 
and  never  on  the  ground.  It  is  the  soft  food 
and  droppings  that  render  the  conditions 
most  favorable  for  gapes.  The  gapes  and 
lice  are  the  products  of  filth,  and  the  quick- 
est and  surest  mode  of  rendering  the  yards 
filthy  is  for  the  fowls  to  leave  a  portion  of 
the  food  on  the  ground  where  the  chicks  are 
compelled  to  pick  it  over. — Poultry  Keeper. 


Liver  Disease. 

The  great  development  of  this  complaint 
during  recent  years  is  of  very  serious  import 
to  poultry-keepers,  and  of  high-class  poultry 
there  are  comparatively  few  unaffected  by  it, 
says  Stephen  Beale,  in  Country  Gentleman. 
It  is  due,  when  not  hereditary,  to  over-rich 
foods,  to  bad  water  or  to  foul  soil.  It  takes 
several  different  (oim;,  but  the  external 
symptoms  in  nearly  all  cases  are  the  same, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  them  until 
after  death.  There  is  a  moping  about  on 
the  part  of  the  birds,  general  lassitude,  an 
uncertain  appetite  and  a  yellowish  hue  on 
the  face,  comb  and  wattles.  The  treatment 
must  be  eradicative,  and  the  food  of  the 
plainest  nature,  but  at  the  same  time  nour- 
ishing. For  medicine,  give  an  aperient 
twice  a  week,  and  doses  of  horroeopathic 
tincture  of  podophyllum  twice  a  day.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  all  rich  food  must  be  care- 
fully avoided,  and  the  use  of  Indian  corn  has 
been  most  injurious  in  spreading  disease. 
When  neglected  it  develops  into  active  in- 
flammation of  the  liver,  for  which  there  is 
no  cure. 

Lime  for  Fowls. 

There  is  plenty  of  lime  in  the  food.  Oys- 
ter shells  serve  more  as  gritty  matter  than  as 
a  composition  of  the  eggs,  although  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  they  may  partially  assist  in  that 
respect  also,  but  if  fowls  are  properly  fed 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  feeding  lime  in 
any  form.  When  hens  lay  soft-shell  eggs, 
or  do  not  lay  well,  it  is  not  for  want  of  lime, 
but  generally  because  the  hens  are  too  fat, 
which  obstructs  the  process  of  egg  laying. 
If  it  is  desired  to  feed  lime,  the  most  conve- 
nient form  is  in  the  shape  of  lime  water, 
which  may  be  used  for  mixing  the  soft  food. 
Lime  may  be  given,  however,  in  any  shape, 
if  our  readers  prefer  to  place  it  before  the 
hens.  Old  mortar  (broken),  bones,  chalk, 
ground  limestone,  ground  shells,  or  even 
plaster,  may  be  used,  but  shells  are  suffi- 
cient. Unless  the  hens  are  in  proper  condi- 
tion and  not  to  fat,  all  the  lime  they  may  eat 
will  not  prevent  soft-shell  eggs,  though 
many  persons  suppose  when  hens  lay  soft- 
shell  eggs  it  is  because  lime  is  lacking. — 
Poultry  Keeper. 


Get  Them  Fat. 

Put  the  extra  hens  in  a  yard  and  make 
them  fat  before  sending  to  market.  There 
is  quite  an  advantage  in  so  doing,  as  ten 
days  is  long  enough  in  which  to  fatten  them, 
the  cost  of  food  will  not  exceed  five  cents, 
and  th'y  will  bring  a  higher  price.  A  hen 
that  weighs  six  pounds  may  be  made  to 
reach  7  or  7^  pounds,  and  if  she  is  very  poor 
will  make  greater  ga  n.  .-Xt  ten  cents  per 
pound,  the  extra  pound  gained  more  than 
pays  for  the  food;  but  this  is  not  all,  as  a 
nice  fat  hen  will  bring  two  or  three  cents  per 
pound  more  than  she  would  if  not  in  good 
condition,  as  only  the  best  stock  biing  the 
highest  prices.  It  always  pays  to  pen  up 
the  hens  and  fatten  them  before  selling. — 
Poultry  Keeper. 


Scabby  Legs. 

Scabby  legs  is  due  to  a  minute  parasite, 
which  gradually  builds  a  lime  substance  on 
the  shanks.  .'\ny  kind  of  grease  will  cure  it, 
but  the  remedy  generally  used  is  to  add  a 
teaspoonful  oi  kerosene  to  a  gill  of  melted 
lard,  which  is  well  rubbed  on  the  legs  of  the 
fowls  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  which  soon 
renders  the  legs  clean  and  bright. 


Headers! 

Do  Yon  Want  One? 

If  so,  buy  the 

TIGER 

STEEL  FRAME. 

It  is  built  especially  for 
your  use. 

It  is  without  an  equal  in 
this  maiket. 

It  is  the  Strongest  and 
Lightest  Draft  Header 
made. 

It  has  the  Latest  Im- 
provements. 

Read  what  a  practical 
man  says  of  it: 

Sunol.  Alameda  Co.,  Oal. 
MESSRS.  BAKBB  St  HAMILTON. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  oonstder  your  Tiger  Steel- 
Frame  Header  the  best  tbat  T  bave  ever 
eold,  or  seen,  for  cutting  lodged  grain.  It 
baa  a  strong  frame,  and  Is  tbe  llgbtest  draft 
of  any  In  tbie  section,  requlrlcg  but  four 
bors's  on  tbe  12  root  cut  on  rolling  bills 
wbere  tbey  bave  always  used  six  borsea  on 
tbe  same  size  beaders  of  otber  matces.  I 
would  recommend  tbe  TIQBR  as  tbe  beat 
for  any  kind  of  cutting  on  billy  or  on  level 
land.  Signed:  H.  ABROTT. 


For  Descriptive  Circu- 
lars and  prices,  address: 

If  you  don't  w»ijt  a  Header,  get  a  Bala  Header  Wagon. 

San  Franciico  and  SacrameDtOi 


June  3,  1893. 
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We  »re  HBADQUARTER8  (or  all  kinds  of  Ba  lng 
PrMsea. 

Agricultural  ImplementB  and  Vehicle*  of  every  de- 
(cilptlon.   Bend  for  No.  18  Catalog*. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 

8»n  Franolaoo  and  Freano. 


DRIVER 

COMBINED  HARVESTER. 


14-FOOT   CUT      aa-INCH  CYLINDER. 


1^4 


This  Barretter  has  been  used  a  rbort  time  one  seasoo.  It  has  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  orerhauled  and 
lepaired  and  Is  offered  and  guaranteed 

If  desired,  the  header  can  be  spliced  to  cut  16  or  20  (e«t,  as  the  separating  capacity  is  ample. 
Tot  further  particulars  and  price,  address 

BYRON  JACKSON, 

ea&-e3i  sixth  street  san  franoisoo,  oaTj 


70=HOL8TEIN-FRIE8IAN8^70 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  PENCE. 

Cheap,  Darable  and  KflTactlTe. 

Pickets  oolored  red  by  bolllog  In  a  chemical  palot  o 
preserre  the  wood.  We  make  It  2  ft ,  3}  ft  ,  4  ft,  ii,  6 
and  6  ft,  high.   Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON  M'F'G  OO.. 

It      14  Fremont  St  San  FranoUoo. 


The  aboTe  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  2-ft 
Rabbit-Proof  Fenee.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
poets  above  it.  It  will  turn  any  slock  whatever. 


STOCK  Bl  SCALES 


U.  S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED 

DeUrerad  atroor  B.  B.  Rtatioo  and  ample  time  tm 
boildin*  and  taatina  aUiwed  bcfora  sooeptaoca, 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  BmghamtoiuM 

PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

fweDty-flve  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  othet  on  Ihs 
market    Send  tor  Catalogue. 

C.  H.LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

1U0  KBABNT  STBBBT,  SAN  FRANOISOO. 


#3<i^*H^BLYMYERlRDNW0RKSca 


CINCINNAT1.0.  WIpTnD 
SOLE  MAKERS  DFTKE  f  lu  1  Ufl. 

NILESSGT.WESTERN  MILLS 

&EENUINE  COOK  EVAPORATOR 

THES0R6HUM  HANDBOOK 

RI887  CONCERNING  THE  CULTURE 
SnWiUM  ANOrrS  MANUF»CT\JRE  IXTtl 
SYRUPaSUBMlSWrraEEim  APPLICATION. 


JAMES  L,II>  FORTH,  87  Market  St.,  S.  F, 
General  Agents  lor  Pacific  Coast. 


HAY  PRESSES. 

The  Mooarch,  Junior  Monarch,  and  other 
kinds  of  Presses,  made  by  the  Celebrated 
Hay  Press  Manufacturer,  Jacob  Price,  for 
sale  bv 

L.  C.  MORBHCUSB, 

San  Leandro,  Ca). 


CLOSINQ-OUT  SALE 

'H  OP 


A  Small 
THKESHIIG  IICBUE; 

of  RT«*i  OADACllJ  1 

lAtMt  Fewer. 


Wt  m«k«  a  f 
•I  Mane  r»«wi. 


EVERY 
FARMER 

"bo  HIS  OWN 
THRESHING, 

vltb  ton  help  kod  power 
th«i  9W  before,  i-tod 
tat  fn*  Illua.  (  aiAlogae. 


C.  E.  HUMBERT,  OF  CLOVERDALE,  CAL. 

This  herd  comprises  Seventy  Head,  ALL  REGISTERED  PURE-BRED  Hoistein-Friesian  Cows  and  Bulls,  choice 
pedigrees,  c-nipris«d  of  the  *' Artis,"  "  Netheriand,"  "Aaegle,"  "  CUfden  "  and  "  De  Brave  Hendrik  "  families; 
among  them  a  number  of  fresh  Milch  Cows.  Etery  animal  wi  l  positively  be  sold.  This  herd  Is  the  best  in  the 
State,  and  here  Is  a  rare  chance  to  buy  the  best  ol  this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

 SALE  WILL  TAKE  Pf.ACE  ON  

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  14,  1893,  AT  1 1  A.  M. 

AT  SALES  YABD     COB    VAN  NESS  AVE.  AND  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  PBANCISCO. 

Catalogue  ready  June  I. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  so,  do  you  use  orLT  Patent 

swft.QROSS  HEAD?^ 


IF  NOT,  WHY  NOT  ? 


MADF,  ONLY  BY  — 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street. 


"KEYSTONE"  HAY  LOADER. 


The  Only  Kind 


BRANOn  HOrSES 
eoBTenlentlT'  located. 


Thai  Two  Horsts  can  handle  easily. 
That  is  not  a  horse  Killer. 
That  does  not  take  up  dirt,  trash  and 
manure. 

That  does  not  jerk  itself  to  pieces. 
That  loads  successfully  from  cook  or 
windrow. 

That  loads  green  cloirer  for  ensilage. 
That  loads  heavy  hay  successfully. 
That  does  not  thrash  dry  clover  to  pieces. 
That  does  not  require  hay  to  lay  in  swath 
and  burn. 
Send  for  circular. 


KEYSTONE  MFQ.  CO.,"£Si'ffi?A^ 


WHEN  YOU  BUY 

 BUY  

The  Best. 


Horse  Liniment 

IB  Certainly  the  Best  Preparation  of  Its 
Kind  In  tbe  Market.  Banchers,  Stock- 
Balsers  and  Horse-Ownere  of  Every  De- 
scription Will  Tell  You  That  It  Does  Oood 
Work  Every  Time. 


MEXICAN   PHOSPHATE   AND   SULPHUR  CO. 

&:E3.A.f9€:>N  OF  1893. 

NITROGENOUS  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

AS   AN   KFFKCTITE   FKBTILIZKB  IT  STANDS  UNKIVAtED. 


„  Send  for  Circulars  

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  OO.,  Agents. 


80e-811  Sansome  Street . 


San  Franolocc  Ce). 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OF  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLP  GUNS  TAKEN 
DT  EXCHANGE. 
I,  626  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISOa 


Messrs.  H  H.  Hooii  &  Boss,  Stockton.  Cat— Osntlb- 
MB-s:  In  answr  to  your  inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  M'nlo  "  for  a  wrenched  ehoulder,  and  It  re- 
lieved her  %  err  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and 
while  Btill  fuflering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest 
authenticated  quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast 
(lOJ  gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  re- 
lief rec-ived  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  it  a  necessity 
lo  my  etablfs,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  (jerfectly 
safe,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  aa 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BURKK, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  BerksUrea. 

Ifenio  Park,  Cal„  January  33d,  1889. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

248  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


BROWNE'S 

PATENT 

Sqnirrel 
Exterminator. 


THIS  Is  an  apparatus  tor  burning 
straw  and  sulphur,  ana  also 
forces  the  fumes  down  their  holes, 
which  never  falls  to  kill  I  will 
give  3100  In  ansa  the  Exterminator 
does  not  kill  (  t  properlv  applied) 
every  ground  equirrel  that  lt« 
deathly  fumes  c  >me  In  contact 
with  Thousands  are  in  use.  Price 
$3  00.   Send  for  circulars  to 

F.  £.  BROWNE, 
«0  S.  HslD  St.,  Los  ABgelee. 


kimU  STEBL  WIND  HILL. 


10, 13  and  14  (t 

Cheaper  than  any 
First-Ciass  Mill  lo 
the  market 
Every  Ob* 

Oiisruite«d. 

No  bearings,  na 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mQl  In 
the  world. 
10-foot  Write 

13-  foot   for 

14-  foot  Prices 

Agent*  Wanted 

—  1DSRS88 — 


rRUMAN,  HOOKER  k  C0„  San  Fraicisco  or  Frefflo, 


BUSINESS  0OL.LEOE. 

34  POST  ST,  8.  F. 
rpOB  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOLLARS  THIS 
r  College  instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
seeping,  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  th« 
English  branches,  and  ererj-tbing  pertaining  to  business 
lor  six  ful!  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
ndlvidual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  ha* 
Its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State, 
tr  Sutd  roR  CncuLAi. 

K.  P.  HXAU),  Pr«*ld»D» 

0.  a  HALEY.  Secretary 


IHflS"^  illustrated  Publications^ 
'ifblBWITH   MAPS,  dcMriUa« 
■VF^  ilinnMom,NorthDa)tc.t3.MontaBa, 
I  I  ^Bl       Idaho,  WuMngton  >nd  Oregon,  th* 
FREF  OOVERNMENT 
■  AND  LOW  pRicel 
'  NORTHERN 
'PACIFIC  R.  R. 
^^TbebeetAgricoltnral.Graiing  and  Timber 
L.and9  DOW  open  to  iettlers.   Mailed  FREE.  AddreM 
UiA!i-  U.  l/iaBOBa,  Lud  Can.,  H.  P.  K.  B..  St.  PaaU  Himm 


,  WuMngton  >nd  Oregon,  th* 
>VERNMENT 

LANDS 


Sbonld  oonsult 
DEWEY*  OO. 
A  M  K  B I caB 


California  Inventors 

AJTD  FoREios  PArssT  SouciroRS,  for  obtalnln*  Patents 
andOaveate.   Establiahed  in  1860.   Their  long  experience  a« 

Ionnalists  and  large  praotioe  as  Patent  attomeyi  enables 
hem  to  offer  Padflo  Ooast  InTentors  tar  better  serrloe  than 
the*  oan  obtain  elsewhere.  Send  tor  tree  oiraulan  ot  Inf  or- 
matioii..  No  ao  Markat  St.,  8w>  Trandaeo  .OaL 
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JIIhE  I^OJ^E  QlRSbE. 


John's  Wife. 


Written  tor  the  Rural  Prksb  by  Ibabkl  Darling. 
"  God  morning?"    Yes,  'tis  very  good  to  some. 

I  saw  you,  but  supposed  you  want  to.pass; 
Yet  linger  here  beside  me  if  you  like, 

And  watch  the  gliding  shadows  on  tbefgrass. 

I  knew  her  sometime  ?    Certainly  I  did, 
Since  we  might  count  the  summers  of  our  years 

Upon  the  outstretched  fingers  of  your  hand, 
And  that  is  long  if  measured  by  her  tears. 

You  thought  her  fretful,  ill-prepared 
To  be  fit  wife  for  such  a  man  as  John  ? 

She  7vas  not  when  she  had  not  been  John's  wife. 
And  ill  things  grow  by  what  they  feed  upon. 

As  surely  as  the  good,  and  Mary— yes, 

Her  name  was  Mary  May  when  we  were  young- 
Was  called  "Our  Merry  May;"  such  happy  songs 

It  seemed  to  us  had  never  then  been  sung. 

Were  young  !    She  still  should  not  have  seemed  so 
old. 

Poor  John  was  always  kind  to  her,  you  say, 
But  she— well  she  was  very  hard  to  please  ? 
He  meant  to  be,  and  was,  in  John's  blind  way. 

True,  plainly  that  was  poor  John's  skeleton; 

He  scarcely  closed  its  swinging  closet  door; 
But  Mary  hid  and  guarded  hers  so  well 

You  thought  her  like  a  watch-dog — cross — no 


But  John  will  miss  her  at  this  harvest  time. 
Will  miss  the  compliments  about  her ,  bread; 

And  'tis  too  late  to  find  a  servant  now. 
And  rather  soon  to  marry,  so  he  said. 

The  children Yes,  they  came  to-day,  of  course. 

The  day  will  be  a  loss  to  them,  but  then 
She  was  their  mother,  after  all,  and  John 

Will  do  things  decently,  like  other  men. 

You'll  find  a  corner  near  the  entry  door, 
The  prayer  is  over  and  the  opening  hymn. 

I  ?  No,  she  seems  much  nearer  here;  'tis  light, 
And  she  was  frightened  when  the  lamps  grew  dim. 

At  least  go  walk  out  with  them  as  a  friend, 
(The  bouse  is  John's,  although  'twas  hers  by  right) 

I'll  find  the  open  grave  and  think  of  those 
Who  have  lived  for  years  without  a  hope  in  sight. 


Some  California  Fanerals. 


Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Mary  E  Bamford. 


RE  you  going  away  ?  "  asked 
Garry. 

"  I'm  going  to  a  funeral," 
responded  Aunt  Abby. 

"Who's  dead  ?"  questioned 
Garry. 

"  Nobody,"  calmly  replied  his  aunt,  pin- 
ning on  her  hat. 

"  What!  "  exclaimed  Garry. 

Aunt  Abby  smiled  and  continued.to  pin 
on  her  hat. 

"  You're  going  to  a  funeral  and  nobody's 
dead  "  inquired  Garry,  inquisitively. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Aunt  Abby. 

Garry  looked  sharply  at  her. 

"  Must  be  a  queer  sort  of  a  funeral,"  he 
said. 

"  Won't  you  go  to  the  funeral,  too  1 "  in- 
vited his  aunt. 

Garry  looked  doubtful. 

"  I  guess  not,"  he  answered,  slowly.  "  I 
don't  like  funerals  much. 

"  You'll  like  this  one,"  his  aunt  assured 
him. 

"  But  I'll  have  to  change  my  clothes  and 
get  ready,  objected  Garry. 

"  No,"  said  his  aunt,  "  I'm  going  just  as  I 
am.  At  this  funeral  the  undertaker  dresses 
in  a  suit  of  black,  spotted  with  white,  and  the 
one  that  is  buried  is  dressed  in  black  and 
white,  too,  but  those  who  come  to  the  funeral 
don't  need  to  be  particular  about  their 
clothes.  All  the  visitors  need  to  do  is  to 
keep  still.  They  can  talk,  but  they  mustn't 
move  much.  You  see,  I'm  going  to  the 
funeral  on  the  sly.  The  undertaker  don't 
want  me  there." 

"Where  is  the  funeral?"  asked  Girry. 
"  I  suspect  it  will  take  place  in  the  back 
yard,"  returned  Aunt  Abby,  walking  toward 
the   kitchen  door.     "That's  where  the 
funerals  were  carried  on  yesterday." 
Garry  looked  astonished. 
"  Well,"  he  concluded,  "  I  guess  I'll  go  if 
it  isn't  any  farther  than  that." 

At  the  corner  of  the  house  Aunt  Abby  sat 
down  on  the  board  walk  in  the  shade  of  the 
cypress  tree. 

"  We'll  wait  here  for  the  funeral  to  come 
along,"  she  explained.  "  The  cemetery  is 
right  out  there  in  that  sandy  place  where 
the  sun  is  so  hot,"  and  she  pointed  to  a  spot 
a  few  feet  away:  "  That's  where  I  saw  the 
burying  going  on  yesterday." 

"There's  one  of  the  undertakers,  now,' 
went  on  Aunt  Abby. 

Garry  looked.  All  he  saw  was  a  very 
lively  black  thing  skipping  around.  The 
black  thing  looked,  at  first  glance,  like  a 
common  housefly 


"  That  fly?"  questioned  Garry 
"  That  isn't  a  fly,"  disputed  his 


aunt.  "You 


look  closer  and  you'll  see.  She's  the  size  of 
a  fly,  but  don't  you  see  she  is  marked  with 
white  spots?  Keep  still.  Don't  you  move; 
you'll  scare  her.  Remember  we  are  not  in- 
vited to  this  funeral.  That  creature  is  Mrs. 
Oxybelus,  I  believe;  at  least,  she  looks  like 
a  picture  that  I  have  seen  of  that  insect,  and 
so  I  have  fallen  into  the  way  of  calling  her 
by  that  name.  If  she  does  not  belong  to 
that  genus,  she  must  belong  to  one  very 
nearly  related  to  it." 

The  "  undertaker  "  hopped  around  in  very 
lively  fashion  and  then  flew  away. 

"  Now  she's  gone,"  said  Garry,  "  and  I 
didn't  see  her  do  a  thing  but  hop." 

"  She'll  be  back  with  the  the  funeral  in  a 
minute,"  prophesied  Aunt  Abby;  and,  sure 
enough,  in  a  few  minutes  a  queer  looking 
creature  hurried  through  the  air  and,  light- 
ing, plunged  head  first  into  the  sand. 

"What  was  that?"  asked  Garry. 

"  Didn't  you  see  what  she  carried  ?  Let's 
get  nearer,"  suggested  his  aunt. 

They  came  as  near  as  they  dared  and 
kneeled  by  Mrs.  Oxybelus'  burrow.  They 
could  see  the  sand  heave  a  little.  Presently 
Mrs.  Oxybelus  plunged  out  of  the  sand  with 
all  her  accustomed  energy  and  went  to 
scratching  the  sand  over  her  burrow. 

"  What  was  it  she  buried  ?"  questioned 
Garry. 

His  aunt  laughed. 

"  Wait  till  she  has  another  funeral  and 
you'll  see,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Oxybelus,  satisfied  that  her  hole 
was  covered  and  that  no  one  would  disturb 
it  while  she  was  gone,  flew  away. 

"  I'm  going  to  poke  down  into  her  burrow 
and  find  out  what  she  left  there,"  announced 
Garry,  picking  up  a  little  stick  for  the 
purpose., 

"Don't  you  do  it,"  interposed  his  aunt 
"You  wait.    I'll  tell  yon  what  it  is.    It's  a 
fly — just  a  common  house  fly.    I  was  out- 
side the  front  gate  yesterday  and  I  saw  a 
Mrs.  Oxybelus  catch  a  fly.   The  fly  was 
innocently  sitting  on  the  cement  sidewalk 
and  the  undertaker  pounced  down  on  him 
They  struggled  just  a  minute  and  then  Mrs 
O.  had  the  fly,  paralyzed,  probably,  held  by 
her  hind  feet,  and  she  carried  her  victim  off 
the  cement  walk  to  the  sandy  soil  that  was 
spread  beside  the  walk  when  it  was  laid. 
She  plunged  into  the  sand  and  took  her 
victim  with  her." 

"  Here  she  is  1"  cried  (iarry.  "  She's  got 
one  I" 

Mrs.  Oxybelus  alighted  with  her  fly.  She 
hopped  around  a  little  this  time  and  then 
plunged  into  the  sand  with  the  fly. 

"  I  dug  into  the  tombs  the  other  day," 
went  on  Aunt  Abby.  "  I  thought  I'd  see 
how  many  flies  were  buried  in  one  grave. 
I  found  there  were  seven  in  that  one." 

"  Dead  ?"  asked  Garry. 

"  Paralyzed,  I  suppose,"  said  his  aunt. 
"  They  appeared  dead,  but  I  suppose  she 
had  stung  them.  They  were  destined  to  be 
good  for  some  little  Oxybelns." 

"  Oh,  but  isn't  it  hot  here !"  exclaimed 
Garry. 

The  sun  struck  the  side  of  the  house  next 
them  and  the  heat  was  reflected  on  the 
sand. 

"  It  always  seems  tb  me  that  Mrs. 
Oxybelus  likes  better  to  work  in  hot  weather, 
or  warm  weather  at  least,  than  in  cooler," 
returned  his  aunt,  wiping  her  own  face. 
"  I  know  I've  had  to  endure  the  heat  in  my 
curiosity  to  attend  fly  funerals  before  this. 
There  have  been  a  good  many  such  funerals 
in  this  back  yard." 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  attend  them  occa- 
sionally," stated  Garry,  watching  Mrs. 
Oxybelus,  who  had  just  returned  with  an- 
other fly,  and  was  in  a  highly  excited 
frame  of  mind,  judging  from  her  numerous 
hops  and  skips." 

"  If  you  attend  the  funeral  early  enough, 
you  can  see  the  undertaker  dig  the  grave 
beforehand,"  said  Aunt  Abby.  "  Sometimes 
that's  quite  a  job,  and  sometimes  it  doesn't 
seem  to  l>e  so  much  of  a  one.  It's  interest- 
ing to  watch  her." 

"  I'd  rather  see  the  funeral,"  returned  the 
nephew.  "  This  is  the  kind  of  funeral  I  like 
to  go  to.  Why  didn't  I  ever  see  one  before, 
I  wonder  ?" 

"  You  didn't  look  sharply  enough,  I  guess," 
suggested  his  annt.  "  A  good  many  people 
could  attend  such  a  funeral  as  this  if  they'd 
look."    ' 

Hints  on  Conversation. 
It  has  been  recently  staled  that  conversa- 
tion is  a  lost  art.  Certainly  the  listener  ap- 
pears to  be  out  of  date.  Persons  who  have 
regard  for  the  usages  of  polite  society  should 
remember  that  listening  is  one  of  the  canons 
of  good  manners.  Absent  mindedness  is 
inipolite.  Every  one  is  entitled  to  have  a 
fair  share  of  attention  paid  him  when  con- 
versing. If  one  is  bored,  courtesy  demands 
he  should  listen  and  appear  to  appreciate 
the  story  that  is  related  on  the  subiect  under 
discussion.    A  writer  on   social'  etiquette 


once  remarked  that  "nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  attentive  listener  is  more  admired  than 
the  most  brilliant  talker." 

Avoid  in  conversation  all  mention  of  your 
own  affairs.  The  clever  woman  guards  her 
hearthstone,  its  sorrows,  troubles  and  an- 
noyances, as  carefully  as  she  does  the 
sacredness  of  her  religion.  The  world  ad- 
mires your  cheerfulness,  your  attractiveness, 
your  brightness.  Your  griefs  belong  to 
yourself.  They  are  your  inner  life,  which 
should  be  closed  with  iron  portals.  Even  if 
your  heart  break,  recollect  the  critical  public 
at  all  times  likes  a  smiling  face  and  cheerful 
manner. — Harper's  Bazar. 


Both  Pleased. 


A  Portland  lawyer  says  that  not  long  ago 
a  man  came  into  his  office  thoroughly 
angry — as  men  usually  are  when  they  go  on 
such  errands.  He  had  called  upon  a  debtor 
and  asked  him  politely  for  the  payment  of  a 
bill  of  $2.  JO  and  had  been  abused  for  his 
pains.  Now  he  wanted  the  lawyer  to  col 
lect  it. 

The  lawyer  demurred.  The  amount  was 
too  trifling.  It  would  cost  the  whole  of  it  to 
collect  it. 

"  No  matter,"  said  the  client.  "  I  don't 
care  if  I  don't  get  a  cent,  so  long  as  that  fel 
low  has  to  pay  it." 

So  the  lawyer  wrote  the  debtor  a  letter; 
and  in  due  time  the  latter  appeared  in  high 
dudgeon.  He  didn't  owe  any  $2.50  and  he 
wouldn't  pay  it. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  then  my 
instructions  are  to  sue.  But  I  hardly  think 
it  will  pay  you  to  stand  a  snit  for  so  small  a 
sum." 

"Who'll  get  the  money  if  I  pay  it?"  asked 
the  man. 

The  lawyer  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he 
should. 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  the  debtor,  "  that's  an- 
other matter.    If  Mr.  isn't  going  to  get 

it,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  pay  it." 

The  debt  was  paid,  the  lawyer  pocketed 
the  amount,  and,  what  is  very  unusual,  all 
parties  to  the  suit  were  perfectly  satisfied. — 
Portland  Argus. 

The  Editor's  Rustic  Song. 

I  would  flee  from  the  city's  rule  and  law — 
from  its  fashions  and  forms  cut  loose— and 
go  where  the  strawberry  grows  on  its  straw 
and  the  gooseberry  grows  on  its  goose; 
where  the  catnip  tree  is  climbed  by  the  cat 
as  she  clutches  for  her  prey,  the  guileless 
and  unsuspecting  rat,  on  the  rattan  bush  at 
play.  I  will  watch  with  ease  the  saffron 
cow  and  the  cowlet  in  their  glee  as  they 
leap  in  joy  from  bough  to  bough  on  top  of 
a  cowslip  tree,  and  list  while  the  partridge 
drums  in  the  wood  and  the  dog  devours  the 
dogwood  plum  in  the  primitive  solitude.  O 
let  me  drink  from  the  moss-grown  pump 
that  was  hewn  from  a  pumpkin  tree  !  Eat 
mush  and  drink  milk  from  a  rural  stump, 
from  form  and  fashion  free — new  garnered 
mush  from  the  mushroom  vine  and  milk 
from  the  milkweed  sweet ! — with  luscious 
pineapples  from  the  vine  !  Such  food  as  the 
gods  might  eat  !  And  then  to  the  white- 
washed dairy  I'll  turn,  where  the  dairymaid 
hastening  hies  her  ruddy  and  gold  red  butter 
to  chum  from  milk  of  her  butterflies,  and  I'll 
rise  at  morn  with  the  earliest  bird,  to  the 
fragrant  farm-yard  pass  and  watch  while  the 
farmer  turns  his  herd  of  grasshoppers  out  to 
grass. 

The  Care  of  Windows. 

It  is  surprising  that  women  do  not  more 
often  adopt  the  method  used  by  storekeepers 
for  cleaning  and  polishing  glass.  I  have 
tried  it  myself  for  several  months,  and  found 
it  especially  valuable  during  cold  weather, 
when  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  use 
water  outside.    I  use  it  both  in  and  out. 

Provide  yourself  with  common  alcohol 
and  whiting;  make  the  cloth  damp,  but  not 
wet  with  the  liquid,  then  dip  it  into  the 
whiting.  Rub  the  glass  as  you  would  if 
using  soap  and  water.  Polish  with  chamois. 
Windows  cleaned  in  this  manner  will  shine 
and  sparkle,  and  will  keep  clean  much 
longer  than  if  done  in  the  old  laborious  way 
of  rinsing  and  wiping  and  polishing. 

Next  after  clean  glass  comes  neat  shades. 
To  keep  shades  from  streaking,  dust  them 
every  time  the  room  is  swept.  Do  this  by 
drawing  the  shade  down  to  its  full  length, 
and  using  a  feather  duster  along  the  front 
and  over  the  roller.  As  you  roll  up  the 
shade  keep  on  dusting  the  roller.  You  will 
by  this  means  brush  both  sides,  for  they  roll 
up  from  the  outside. 


Lightning  Strikes  Three  Times. 

The  old  axiom  that  lightning  does  not 
strike  the  same  place  twice  would  seem  to 
be  falling  into  disrepute.  On  the  farm  of 
G.  W.  Exford,  near  Carthage,  on  the  Ant- 
werp road,  stands,  or  rather  stood,  an  elm 


tree  which  several  years  ago  was  twice 
struck  by  lightening  and  has  since  gradually 
died.  During  the  storm  of  July  8th  the  old 
tree  was  again  struck,  breaking  off  the  top 
and  leveling  the  tree  to  the  ground.— 
Ogdensburg  Journal. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Preserved  ginger  is  being  fashionably 
handed  around  with  the  ice  course. 

Children's  clothing,  it  is  said,  may  be 
made  fireproof  by  adding  an  ounce  of  alum 
to  the  last  rinsing  water. 

There  is  a  scoop  for  the  purpose  of  dish- 
ing ice  cream  which  serves  it  in  a  perfectly 
round,  symmetrical  form.  It  cost  but  25 
cents,  and  can  be  found  at  any  shop  supply- 
ing bakers'  and  confectioners'  utensils. 

Cornmeal  is  one  of  the  best  cosmetics 
known.  Keep  a  jar  on  the  washstand  and 
rub  a  handful  well  into  the  skin  after  wash- 
ing with  warm  water;  wipe  it  off,  dust  out 
your  eyebrows,  and  then  see  how  satiny  your 
face  feels. 

Scalloped  codfish  is  made  with  alternate 
layers  of  the  salt  fish,  freshened  and  shred- 
ded and  stewed  tender  with  bread  crumbs. 
Have  bread  crumbs  for  a  top  layer,  and,  just 
before  putting  in  to  bake,  pour  over  half  a 
cup  of  plain  drawn-butter  sauce. 

In  making  wash  dresses  for  children  it  is 
well  to  make  the  skirts  plain  and  hem  them, 
and  then  run  a  tuck  by  hand  on  the  under 
side  of  the  hem.  This  can  be  let  out  before 
the  dress  is  washed,  and  will  offset  the  in- 
evitable shrinking  of  some  kinds  of  goods. 

Any  fanciful  and  pretty  accessory  for  my 
lady's  writing-table  is  always  welcome;  and 
this  year's  novelty  comes  in  the  shape  of 
lovely  gray  and  brown  undressed  kid  pen- 
wipers, with  bunches  of  perfumed  violets  or 
lilies  of  the  valley  fastened  on  the  outside 
leaf  with  a  silver  pin. 

A  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  always 
means  a  heaping  teaspoonful.  A  spoonful 
of  dry  material,  whether  a  teaspoonful  or 
tablespoonful,  unless  otherwise  specified,  al- 
ways means  a  rounded  spoonful;  that  is, 
rounded  as  much  above  the  spoon  as  the 
spoon  rounds  underneath. 

Don't  treat  your  hair  as  if  it  was  an  en- 
emy, attacking  it  with  a  fine  comb  every 
time  an  atom  of  dandruff  makes  its  appear- 
ance. The  more  you  use  a  fine  comb,  the 
more  dandruff  there  will  be.  Part  the  hair 
where  the  accumulation  is  seen;  rub  gently 
with  the  fingers  to  loosen,  and  then  brush  it 
all  away.  If  the  case  is  severe,  rub  in  a 
little  oil  or  vaseline,  and  then  wash  in  warm 
water.  Dandruff  is  a  perfectly  natural  ac- 
cumulation, the  result  of  dust,  moisture  and 
the  natural  falling  away  of  particles  of  dead 
skin.  This  happens  constantly  all  over  the 
body.  The  hair  holds  the  flakes  that  would 
otherwise  fall  away.  Careful  brushing  will 
prevent  a  return  of  the  trouble.  It  would 
be  well  for  two  sisters  to  alternate  brushing 
each  other's  hair.  It  is  not  half  so  fatiguing 
to  perform  this  ofHce  for  another  as  for  one's 
self,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  just  what  portion 
of  some  one's  else  scalp  needs  most  atten- 
tion.—American  Cultivator. 


Warm  Feet. 


A  life  insurance  company,  whose  advice 
under  the  circumstances  may  be  taken  as 
sincere,  tells  its  clients  that  the  golden  rule 
in  cold  weather  is  to  keep  the  extremities 
warm.  The  first  and  most  important  rule 
for  the  carrying  out  of  this  idea  is  never  to 
be  tightly  shod.  Boots  or  shoes  that  fit 
closely  prevent  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  by  pressure;  but  when  they  do  not 
embrace  the  foot  too  firmly,  the  space  left 
between  the  toe  and  the  stocking  has  a  good 
supply  of  warm  air.  The  second  rule  is 
never  to  sit  in  damp  shoes.  It  is  often  sup- 
posed that  unless  shoes  are  positively  wet  it 
is  unnecessary  to  change  them  while  the 
feet  are  at  rest.  This  is  a  great  mistake, 
for  when  the  least  dampness  is  absorbed 
into  the  sole  in  its  evaporation  it  absorbs  the 
heat  of  the  foot,  and  thus  perspiration  is 
dangerously  checked.  This  can  easily  be 
proved  by  trying  the  experiment  of  neglect- 
ing the  rule.  The  feet  will  be  found  cold 
and  damp  after  a  few  minutes,  although  on 
taking  off  the  shoe  and  examining  it  it  will 
appear  to  be  quite  dry. 

Over-Eatlnar 

A  physician  lately  said:  "  Most  persons 
eat  four  times  as  much  as  they  should." 
The  proportion  seemed  pretty  large,  but  an 
eminent  British  physician  of  a  former  gen- 
eration said  almost  the  same  thing — that 
one-fourth  of  what  we  eat  goes  to  sustain 
life,  while  three-fourths  go  to  imperil  it. 
Another  physician  wittily  remarked  that 
most  people  dig  their  own  graves  with  their 
teeth.  The  foundation  of  the  habit  of  over- 
eating is  apt  to  be  laid  in  childhood  and 
youth,  since  the  stomach  then  seems  to  bear 
almost  anything.  There  would  be  little 
danger  of  eating  too  much  if  the  food  were 
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always  plain  and  simple;  in  that  case  the 
natural  appetite  would  be  a  safe  and  suf- 
ficient guide.  The  trouble  is  that  the  natu- 
ral appetite  is  too  often  spoiled  by  cakes, 
pies,  condiments  and  highly-seasoned  food. 
—Ex. 


Cheap  and  Serviceable  Ragr  Carpets. 

I  have  been  requested  to  tell  how  we  can 
make  a  25  yard  rag  carpet  for  $5.12,  says 
"  Farmer's  Girl "  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 
This  was  the  exact  cost  of  our  last  carpet, 


which  is  a  very  pretty  hit-and-miss  one, 
woven  just  one  yard  wide. 

For  weaving  at  8  cents  per  yard  $2.00 

i2}i  pounds^chain  at  25  cents  per  pound,, , .  3.12^ 

Total  expense  SS.i^K 


We  never  make  a  striped  carpet,  as  it  is 
too  much  trouble  to  get  the  exact  amount  of 
rags  for  each  separate  color,  and  we  think 
striped  carpets  too  gaudy  and  not  in  as  good 
taste  as  the  more  quiet  hit-and-miss.  The 
rags  used  are  all  original  colors,  cut  in  even 
widths,  never  more  than  two  yards  long, 
but  usually  of  much  shorter  lengths  and 
neatly  sewed.  It  is  a  needless  expense  to 
buy  coloring  and  spend  time  coloring  rags, 
which  are  likely  to  fade,  especially  the  pack- 
age dyes  on  cotton.  The  original  colored 
rags  stay  bright  as  long  as  the  carpet  lasts. 
If  our  rags  are  very  light  in  color,  we  buy 
dark  chain,  or  vice  versa. 

There  are  always  enough  "thrums"  of 
chain  to  sew  the  carpet  together,  and  very 
little  coarse  thread  and  heavy  cheviot  is 
needed  to  bind  the  ends  of  the  strips. 

The  carpet  above  mentioned  was  made  in 
Scioto  county,  O.  We  now  live  in  Cham- 
paign county,  and  are  sewing  the  rags  for 
another  carpet.  This  one,  however,  will 
cost  somewhat  more,  as  the  cost  of  weaving 
comes  higher  and  more  chain  is  used.  Up- 
on inquiry,  I  find  the  cost  here  would  be  as 


follows: 

25  yards,  one  yard  wide,  at  10  cents  $2.50 

8  pounds  chain,  white,  at  20  cents.    1.60 

8  pounds  chain,  colored,  at  22  cents   1.76 

Total  expense  $5-86 


One  neighbor  made  a  carpet  which  was 
"double  sley"  and  took  20  pounds  of  chain 
for  25  yards,  at  20  and  22  cents;  but  her 
carpet  is  very  heavy,  almost  too  heavy  to 
handle  comfortably  in  cleaning. 

When  cutting  out  dresses,  etc.,  from  cali- 
co, ginghams,  cashmeres,  and  such  goods,  I 
always  cut  the  "scraps"  which  would  prove 
worthless,  into  carpet  rags  and  place  in  the 
bag  ready  for  sewing. 

Two  colors  of  chain  placed  "thread  about," 
give  a  carpet  a  very  pretty  pepper  and  salt 
appearance. 

The  Humming  of  Telegraph  Wires. 

You  have  all  heard  the  humming  and  sing- 
ing of  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  as  you 
passed  the  poles  along  the  streets.  No 
doubt  you  have  concluded  that  it  is  caused 
by  the  action  of  wind  on  the  wires,  and  given 
it  no  further  thought.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
the  singing  is  caused  by  the  wind;  and,  if 
you  are  at  all  observing,  you  will  notice  that 
often  the  humming  sound  is  to  be  heard 
on  cold  winter^mornings  when  the  smoke 
from  chimneys  goes  straight  up  until  it  is 
lost  in  the  clouds,  and  when  the  frost  on  the 
wires  is  as  fuzzy  and  thick  as  a  roll  of 
chenille  fringe. 

The  wind  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sound,  and,  according  to  an  Austrian  scien- 
tist, the  vibrations  are  due  to  the  changes  of 
atmospheric  temperature,  and  especially 
through  the  action  of  cold,  as  a  lowering  of 
temperature  induces  a  shortening  of  the 
wires  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  con- 
ductor. A  considerable  amount  of  friction 
is  produced  on  the  supporting  bells,  thus  in- 
ducing sounds  both  in  the  wires  and  the 
poles. 

When  this  humming  has  been  going  on, 
birds  have  mistaken  the  sound  for  insects  in- 
side the  poles,  and  have  been  seen  to  peck 
with  their  bills  on  the  outside  as  they  do 
upon  the  apple  and  other  trees.  The  story 
is  told  of  a  bear  that  mistook  the  humming 
noise  as  coming  from  a  nest  of  bees  and 
clawed  at  the  pole  and  tore  away  the  stones 
at  its  base  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  much- 
coveted  honey. — Boston  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. 

A  Chicago  Grammarian. 

Some  quaint  stories  are  told  of  Samuel  W. 
Allerton,  recently  candidate  for  Mayor  of 
Chicago,  particularly  in  regard  to  his  battles 
with  grammatical  rules.  "  No,"  he  is  quoted 
as  saying  to  a  charming  girl,  one  of  the 
guests  at  a  dancing  party  given  in  honor  of 
his  son  Bobby,  at  his  palace  on  Prairie 
avenue,  "  it  is  true  my  locks  is  thin  "  — pass- 
ing his  hand  over  his  brow — "  my  mental 
facilities  is  unrepaired,  however."  Again, 
Mr.  Allerton  is  credited  with  being  the 
author  of  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  com- 
plimftnt  ever  received  by  Mr.  Stoddard,  when 


that  talented  lecturer  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  diniier  given  by  another  Prairie  avenue 
millionaire.  "  The  part  of  your  stereoptical 
show  that  I  liked  the  best,"  he  assured  Mr. 
Stoddard,  "was  that  story  an'  picters  of  the 
little  Arrups  a-riding  of  the  cannibal  over 
the  desert  of  Sherry.  It  was  great."  As 
the  gentleman  who  is  responsible  for  this 
story  says:  "The  trouble  with  Allerton  is 
you  can't  teach  him  anything.  Some  one 
has,  no  doubt,  told  him  that  camels  have 
humps  on  their  backs  and  cannibals  eat 
other  people,  but  he  will  have  Arrups  riding 
cannibals  for  all  time.  The  only  sign  of 
literary  improvement  I  have  detected  in  Al- 
lerton is  this:  Thirteen  years  ago,  when  I 
first  sat  at  the  directors'  table  with  him,  he 
spelled  the  word  cattle  'kattel.'  In  his  late 
efforts  he  makes  the  word  'catell.'" 


A  Thankless  Sinner. 

A  Journal  reader  was  looking  over  an  old 
newspaper  the  other  day,  when  he  found  the 
following  incident  which  he  thought  would 
bear  reviving: 

It  was  an  English  hospital.  The  chaplain 
was  making  his  morning  rounds  when  he 
met  a  porter. 

"  How's  Robinson  this  morning he 
asked. 

"'Ee's  dead,  sor,"  answered  the  porter. 
"  Dead!" 
Yes,  sor." 

"  But  why  didn't  you  call  me  ?  I  might 
have  been  able  to  comfort  the  poor  fellow  a 
little  in  his  last  moments." 

"  Hi  comforted  Mm  myself,  sor." 

"  You  ?  Indeed!  And  what  did  you  say 
to  comfort  him?" 

"  Hi  said  to  'im,  '  Robinson,  Hi  suppose 
you  know  you're  werry  sick  ? ' 

" '  Yes,'  says  'ee. 

"  '  Robinson,  Hi  suppose  you  know  you 
can't  last  long  ?' 
" '  Yes,'  says  'ee. 

"  '  Robinson,  Hi  suppose  you  know  you've 
been  werry  wicked  ?' 
"  '  Yes,'  says  'ee. 

" '  Robinson,  Hi  suppose  you  know  you 
can't  go  to  heaven  ?' 
"  '  Yes,'  says  'ee. 

"  '  Well,  Robinion,'  says  Hi,  '  you  ought 
to  be  werry  thankful  that  there's  a  place 
provided  for  you  fellows  to  go  to." 

" '  Yes,'  says  'ee. 

"  And  then  'ee  turned  'is  face  to  the  wall 
an'  died  without  even  thanking  me  for  com- 
forting 'im." — Boston  Journal. 


The  English  Woman. 

The  English  woman's  conversation  is  in 
keeping  with  her  tread — that  is  to  say,  some- 
what heavy,  less  superficial,  perhaps,  than 
that  of  the  Parisienne  or  of  the  New  Yorker, 
but  devoid,  too,  of  the  lightness,  the  sparkle 
and  the  brilliancy  which  so  distinguish 
women  here  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 
The  art  of  repartee — some  would  call  it  a 
gift — is  a  closed  book  to  her.  It  is  too  deli- 
cate a  weapon  for  her  to  handle,  and,  when 
she  does  venture  to  make  use  thereof,  she  is 
apt  to  remind  one  of  a  person  accustomed 
to  broadsword  and  singlestick  exercise  en- 
deavoring to  thrust  and  parry  with  a  delicate 
steel  foil.  The  result  is  that  she  is  apt  to 
instinctively  dislike  brilliant  people,  particu- 
larly if  they  belong  to  her  own  sex.  She 
prefers  the  commonplace,  a  ad  regards  those 
who  soar  above  that  level  as  "obtrusive" 
and  "bad  form."  These  epithets,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  she  applies  especially  to 
American  women;  but,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  may  be  regarded  as  a  compli- 
ment.— New  York  Tribune. 


How  to  Kill  Flies. 
When  flies  become  troublesome  in  a  house 
or  room,  they  can  always  be  expelled  by  a 
very  simple  mixture.  A  half  teaspoonful  of 
black  pepper,  finely  ground,  should  be  mixed 
with  double  the  quantity  of  brown  sugar,  and 
the  compound  to  be  moistened  with  cream. 
'The  flies  will  generally  eat  greedily  of  this 
mixture  if  placed  where  they  can  easily  reach 
it,  but  it  will  be  their  last  meal,  for  the  least 
taste  of  it  to  a  fly  is  rank  poison.  If 
watched,  they  will  often  be  seen  to  drop  dead 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  plate  which  they  have 
just  left,  and  some  of  the  healthiest  eaters 
do  not  live  to  leave  the  plate. — St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


Queer  Translations  In  an  Old  Bible. 
Coverdale's  Bible  is  called  both  "the 
Treacle  Bible  "  and  "  the  Bug  Bible,"  from 
two  curious  renderings.  The  passage  in 
Jeremiah  which  we  now  read,  "  Is  there  no 
balm  in  Gilead is  rendered,  "  Is  there  no 
more  treacle  at  Galahad?"  And  in  the 
psalms,  "  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  the 
terror  by  night "  reads  "  Thou  shalt  not  nede 
to  be  afrayed  for  any  bugges  by  night."  In 
the  ninth  psalm,  "  Put  them  In  fear,  O 
Lord,"  is  rendered  by  Coverdale  as  "  Set 
a  schoolmaster  over  them."  —  Chambers. 


'Y'OUNG  ^ObKS'  QobUMfJ. 


Nursery  Rhymes. 

Little  Jack  Horner  sat  in  a  corner, 

Eating  a  blueberry  pie; 

He  felt  very  merry 

Till  out  (ell  a  berry 

Which  much  resembled  a  fly  I 

A  HAPPY  MEDIUM. 

Jack  Sprat  could  eat  no  fat, 

His  wile  could  eat  no  lean. 

And  as  'twas  rude  to  scrap  the  dish, 

They  made  a  compromise  on  fish. 

A  PREDICAMENT. 

One,  two,  three,  four, 

lennie  at  the  cottage  door; 

Five,  six,  seven,  eight, 

Bulldog  sitting  by  the  gate; 

Ob,  it  really  is  a  sin, 

George  won't  dare  to  venture  in. 

—New  York  Herald. 


A  Boy's  Room. 


l^^^ffcF  WANT  to  tell  you  of  an  in- 
$2>!^TP^  teresting  hour  that  I  passed 
^  <J»  in  a  boy's  study  recently,  and  of 
^/jljl  what  I  saw  there.  The  young 
man  lives  on  a  large  farm  eight 

miles  from  the  city  of  B  ,  and 

as  his  father  is  in  poor  health, 
most  of  the  farming  is  done  by  this  son  and 
a  younger  brother;  he  is  no  city  youth  with 
plenty  of  leisure  time,  but  a  plain  farmer 
boy  who  must  prize  the  moments,  and  who 
knows  how  to  find  enjoyment  in  the  every- 
day things  around  him. 

His  room  is  papered  entirely  with  pictures 
cut  from  magazines,  and  pasted  in  the  wild- 
est confusion  on  the  walls,  yet  so  neatly  that 
it  looks  like  one  unbroken  sheet.  Thus, 
even  the  walls  can  tell  an  almost  endless  va- 
riety of  stories  to  any  one  who  will  sit  for 
a  while  and  look  around.  The  large  book- 
case is  of  home  manufacture,  and  suggests 
many  a  long  winter's  evening  spent  in  happy 
and  useful  employment. 

On  each  side  of  the  room  are  rows  of 
shelves  where  a  variety  of  our  native  birds 
perch  in  various  attitudes — from  the  tiniest, 
most  shy  songster  imaginable,  to  the  saucy 
yet  stately  crow  looking  down  from  the  top 
shelf  beside  his  enemy,  the  sinister  hawk, 
whose  evil  eye  follows  your  every  motion. 
The  boys  of  whom  I  write,  habitually  ob- 
serve everything  around  them  and  about  the 
farm.  They  note  the  haunts  of  different 
birds  and  all  their  habits,  where  they  build 
their  nests  and  how,  and  upon  what  they 
feed.  With  thoughts  thus  employed,  the 
work  that  might  otherwise  be  dull  and  tedious 
becomes  full  of  interest.  Then  when  the 
time  comes  to  mount  a  bird,  its  peculiarities 
are  remembered,  and  it  is  not  crushed  and 
straightened  into  some  unnatural  position. 

For  example,  one  very  handsome  partridge 
is  mounted  just  as  it  looked  when  the  young 
gunner  fired;  she  had  heard  a  noise  and 
taken  the  position  of  defense.  Another  is 
perched  on  a  low  branch  just  ready  for  a 
flight  straight  ahead.  A  cute  little  wood- 
pecker clings  to  a  section  of  a  birch  tree, 
seemingly  ready  to  pick  more  from  the  hole 
he  had  nearly  completed  when  shot.  Two 
very  handsome  bluejays  are  perched  on  a 
beech  twig,  one  holding  a  beechnut  in  his 
bill.  Still  another  has  spread  his  wings 
about  to  fly  to  the  branch  below.  A  goosan- 
der, a  very  handsome  species  of  duck,  stands 
on  a  gravel-covered  standard  among  the 
moUusks  that  form  his  favorite  food. 

As  you  leave  the  room  and  turn  for  a  last 
look,  your  eye  is  attracted  by  a  moss-grown 
branch  near  the  door,  where  a  robin  red- 
breast, sitting  on  her  nest,  watches  closely 
to  see  if  you  are  going  too  near. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  real  regret  that  I 
left  this  woodsy  little  den,  and  I  could  not 
resist  telling  other  boys  and  girls  about  it; 
not  that  we  all  should  become  amateur  taxi- 
dermists, for  there  are  so  many  other  equally 
interesting  and  instructive  ways  that  we  may 
employ  our  leisure  time.  "  But,"  you  say, 
"  I  like  company,  and  want  to  know  and  be 
something  outside  of  books."  So  let  me 
add  in  closing,  that  this  young  man  is  quite 


a  favorite  socially,  at  the  early  age  of  lii 
having  been  elected  as  master  of  the  first 
grange  that  was  organized  in  Maine,  and  has 
been  re-elected  for  a  second  term  of  office. — 
A  Maine  Girl  in  Our  Grange  Homes. 


X)OJVIESTI®  ^eOJ^OMY. 


Snow  Pudding.— Put  a  pint  of  milk  in 
the  double  boiler  and  on  the  fire;  mix  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch  with  a  gill  of 
milk  and  one-third  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt; 
stir  this  into  the  milk  when  it  boils;  beat  the 
whites  of  four  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  then 
gradually  beat  into  them  half  a  cupful  of 
powdered  sugar  and  one  teaspoonful  of  va- 
nilla; add  this  to  the  cooking  mixture  and 
beat  vigorously  for  one  minute.  Rinse  a 
mould  in  cold  water  and,  pouring  into  it,  set 
away  to  cool.  At  serving  time,  turn  out  on 
a  flat  dish  and  serve  with  chocolate  sauce. 

Cream  Chocolate  Caramels. — Mix  to- 
gether in  a  graniteware  saucepan  half  a  pint 
of  sugar,  half  a  pint  of  molasses,  half  a  pint 
of  thick  cream,  one  generous  tablespoon  ful 
of  butter  and  four  ounces  of  chocolate.  Place 
on  the  fire  and  stir  until  the  mixture  boils. 
Cook  until  a  few  drops  of  it  will  harden  if 
dropped  into  ice  water;  then  pour  into  well- 
buttered  pans,  having  the  mixture  about  three 
inches  deep.  When  nearly  cold,  mark  into 
squares.  It  will  take  almost  an  hour  to  boil 
this  in  a  graniteware  pan,  but  not  half  so 
long  if  cooked  in  an  iron  frying-pan.  Stir 
frequently  while  boiling.  The  caramels 
must  be  put  in  a  very  cold  plate  to  harden. 

Excellent  Bread. — Three  quarts  of 
flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  white  sugar,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  tablespoonful  of 
sweet  lard,  one  potato,  one  square  of  com- 
pressed yeast,  sweet  milk  to  mix,  either  new 
milk  or  milk  that  has  been  heated.  Pare, 
slice  and  boil  the  potatoes,  turn  off  the  wa- 
ter, mash,  add  one  cup  of  flour  and  boiling 
water  sufficient  to  make  a  stiff  paste  of  the 
potato  and  flour.  Cool  to  lukewarmness, 
add  the  yeast  dissolved  In  a  little  tepid  wa- 
ter, cover,  set  in  warm  place,  and  it  should 
be  light  in  an  hour.  Sift  the  remaining  flour 
into  a  large  pan,  tub  into  the  salt,  sugar  and 
lard.  Pour  the  potato  sponge  upon  the 
flour,  add  enough  warm  milk  to  make  a 
dough  as  soft  as  can  be  kneaded,  and  knead 
thoroughly.  Cover  again,  keep  warm,  and 
let  it  rise  three  or  four  hours.  Mold  into 
loaves,  let  them  rise  to  double  their  size,  and 
bake. 

Cheese  Straws  — Put  into  a  basin  two 
ounces  each  of  finely  grated  cheese — any 
kind  of  which  happens  to  be  preferred — 
fresh  butter  and  sifted  flour;  add  a  seasoning 
to  taste  of  salt,  cayenne  and  pounded  mace; 
mix  thoroughly  and  form  into  a  stiff  paste 
with  beaten  egg.  Roll  out  this  paste  just  as 
thin  as  possible,  then  cut  part  of  it  into 
strips  or  straws  about  four  inches  long  and 
not  more  than  the  third  of  an  inch  wide,  and 
stamp  out  the  remainder  into  rings  about  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Place  both  straws  and 
rings  on  a  greased  baking  tin  and  bake  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a  brisk  oven  until  just  deli- 
cately colored.  Great  care  is  necessary  In 
the  removal  of  each  piece  from  the  paste- 
board to  the  baking  tin  in  order  to  avoid 
breaking,  the  cheese  paste  being  exceedingly 
brittle.  When  quite  cold,  put  into  each  ring 
as  many  straws  as  can  conveniently  be  ac- 
commodated and  serve  cold,  tastefully  ar- 
ranged on  a  pretty  dish  paper,  and  garnished 
here  and  there  with  tiny  sprigs  of  fresh 
parsley.   

At  Dinner. 

Cannibal  king  (at  dinner) — "  What  kind  of 
meat  is  this  ?" 

Cook  (faltering) — "  Mummissionaiy,  sire." 

King  (angrily) — "What  was  the  mission- 
ary's name,  blockhead  ? " 

Cook  (tremblingly)—"  Smith,  sire." 

King  (thunderingly)  —  "  Ar-har-r-r  !  I 
thought  it  tasted  familiar.  Sirrah,  how  many 
times  must  I  tell  you  that  I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  Smiths?  If  there  is  not  a  radical 
change  in  the  menu  to-morrow,  my  good 
fellow,  you  will  find  yourself  in  the  soup." 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  l^ower. —  Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report. 


Baking 
Powder 
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».STEINHAGCN  &  C<i 


IComiTiissi'an  Mercnants 


406  S  40  8  OAVIfi  iST  S  F 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

—An  imiLiM  a— 

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fralts, 
firain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes 

Ad^anoee  made  on  Oonalffnmenta. 
808  *  810  Davla  Bt„         Ban  EranolMO. 

tF.  O.  Box  UM.I 
IVOoDtlfcnmenta  SoUsSad. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO 

BOl,  SOS,  60S,  SOT  A  BOO  Front  St., 
And  800  Wuhlnrton  8L,  BAN  FRANOISOC 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

FOVI.TBT,B€IQ8,GA]IIK,OBAIK,PBODUO 
AND  wool.. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  OaUfomla  St.,  S.  V. 

If  8nib«n  of  the  San  Fnuiolseo  ProdnM  Bxduuit*, 

i^Peraonkl  ftttentlon  given  to  ul*g  and  llb«nl  idTMicii 
made  on  conBlgDmenta  at  low  ratea  of  Interest. 

IVTABLIBaiD  186i.] 

SEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

so  Olay  Street  and  38  Oommerolal  Street 
Sui  FmANoisoo,  Cal. 
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BAm  FRAirCISCO,  CAI.. 

INCORPORATED  APRIL.  1874. 


"""^^^ 

Aathorlsvd  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  np  aad  Reaerre  Fand  MO.OOO 
niTldends  paid  to  Mtoektaoldera....  7S0.000 

0FFICKR8. 

A.  D.  LOOAN  President 

I.  O.  8TEELK  Vlce-Prenldent 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  MaDager 

FRANK  MCMULLEN  Secrete^ 

General  Banking.   Deposits  recelTed,  Gold  and  Bllver 

Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produce  a  spedalty. 

January  1, 1893.  A.  MONTPBLLIER,  Manager. 

i  American  Bee  Journal, 

(Established  1861.) 

IS  Oldest.  Liirife.st.  Host, 
Cheapest  and  the  Only 
I  weekly  Bee-Paper  In  all 
America.  .32  pHjres.  $1 .00 
I  a  v-ear.   Send  for  frtt  Simple. 

$1.00  BEE-BOOK  FREE 

GEO.  W.  YOBK  *  CO.,  «!  FIflk  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


STEVEN'S   FRUIT  CASE! 

A  notable  Invention  of  the  Oolumolan  year,  for  transportlnsr  Callfornla'a  freeh  fruit 
to  market  LootctnColtl  It  la  worthy  of  trial!  Ita  advantagee  truly  stated  are:  Fruit 
can  be  picked  later  and  riper;  requires  no  wrappers i  no  decay  from  pressure,  brulalne 
or  rubbing;  the  ventilation  Is  absolute  and  positive;  It  grades  and  counts  the  fruit  in 
the  carrier;  fruit  all  open  to  inspection ;  no.*  f  handling  or  repacking  at  destination;  no 
skilled  labor  for  packing.  Gives  the  grower  all  the  advantage  arising  by  arrival  of  his 
fruits  in  markets  ripe,  sound,  loecious  and  attractive,  instead  of  half  ripe,  bruised  or 
decaying.  It  isolates  each  piece  of  fruit  by  double,  elastic  walls,  with  air  spaces 
between,  over  and  around  It  It  is  not  an  untried  quantity.  Messrs.  Brown  &  Wells,  of 
Oalifomia  Market,  San  Francisco,  eay:  "  We  have  made  shipments  of  green  fruit  in  It 
to  Honolulu,  Panama,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Australia  and  Arizona,  and 
have  received  report  to  the  effect  that  the  fi-ult  arrived  in  perfect  condition.  We  believe 
It  la  surely  destined  to  become  in  the  near  future  the  universal  package  for  short  or 
long  dl stance  shipments  "  Nothing  to  equal  it  for  flae  apricots,  peaches,  plums  and 
peara.  Will  carry  freah  figs  eucoeBSfully.  Carriers  now  ready  for  delivery  for  apricots. 
Seed  in  early  orders  to  loaure  supply. 

PftlOB  (for  ordinary  standard  package)  $15.00  per  hundred,  inoluding  outside  and 
inside  cases.  Oali  on  ua  or  send  for  circulars. 

STEVENS  FRUIT  CASE  CO.,  307  Front  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  the  Pacific  Ooaat. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


GILMAN'STULETREE  PROTECTOR. 

Cheapest,  Best  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines 
from  Froat.  Sunburn,  Babbits,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  Other 
Tree  Peats. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  usins  them  send 
for  Descriptive  Clroalars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN. 
Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

4-JO  NINTH  ST..  SAN  FBANOISOO,  OAL. 


THE  PACIFIC 
TREE  PROTECTOR 

HAS  PBOVBD  FOB  FIVB   TBABS  AN  ABSOLnTB 


PBOTBOTION  FBOU  SDNBUBN,  BABBITS,  SQaiB- 
BBLS  AMD  OTHBB  TBBB  PBSTS.  DO  NOT  INJUBB 
YOUB  YOUNO  TBBES  BY  PUTTINO  ABOUND  THBU 
TABBBD  FBIiT  OB  OTHBB  BLACK  MATBBIAL 

4a-.WBITB  FOB  SAMPLBS,  PBICBS  AND  TB8TI- 
BIONIALS. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

SOLE  HAMUrAOTUREBa. 
SIS    MABKBT    STBBBT,    SAN    FBANCISCO,  OAL 


P&B 


ROOFING.  

BUILDING  PAPERS.  = 
FRUIT-DRYING  PAPERS. 
ROOF-WOOD  &  IRON  PAINTS.= 
WATERPROOF  &  PRESERVATIVE. 


Information,  Samples  and  Circulars  cheerfully  furnished  on  application. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

E.  Q.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway,  Loa  Angeles. 


SEND  FOR 
CATALOGLE.... 
HAILED  FREK. 


GEM  STEEL  WIND  MILL 
WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES. 
Never  Rcqalres  Olltog  or  Ollmbing  of  Towers. 

Guaranteed  more  durable  without  oil  than  other  mllla  that  are  oiled. 
Practically,  theee  mills  require  no  attention.  Trclt  a  Gm,  and  worth  its 
«eight  in  Gold  It  combines  beauty,  etrent;th,  durabUity  and  simplicity.  Got 
ems  Itself  petleotly,  is  easily  erecti-d  and  is  sold  on  its  mxrlta;  In  fact.  It  is  the 
best  mill  on  earth.  Thev  are  geared  back  three  to  one— the  wheel  mating  three 
revolutions  to  one  etrotce  of  pump — making  them  run  in  the  lightest  wind  or 
breeze.  The  mill  is  made  entirely  of  Si  eel  and  Cast  Iron.  Each  one  of  our  Gem 
Wind  Hills  is  warranted.  If  not  satisfactory,  freight  will  be  paid  b-'th  ways  and 
moner  refunded.   We  also  carry  Pumps  of  all  kinds.  Tanks,  Pipe 

"'«Bto.  WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  ?:;?,t«T.^„'SIj; 


weather!  f«f  *  2!'.'""  I  Grain  i  Store 


VANES 

coffee 
MILLS 


SCALE 

OfaoyityleiBown 
to  tbe  trade 


TRUCKS 


GROCERS' 

FIXTDRES 


Addrees 


HOWE  SCALE  CO. 

7»  Front  St,  Portland,  Or.    SAC  Front  St.,  Saa  rranolMO. 


RUSHFORD  FARM  WAGONS 

LIOHTEST    DRAFT  WAGONS 
IN    THE  WORLD. 

B3VBRY  ONE  GUARANTEED. 
TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 

SAN  FBANCISCO  AND  FBBSNO. 


BUY  FROM  THE  MAKERS 

AND  SAVE  AGENT'S  PROFIT. 

We  guarantoe  BTsry 

PIANO, 

ORGAN 

—and— 

SEWING 
HACHINE 

Tor  llTe  yeara, 

and  allow  ;iO  day?  trial  before 
final  acceptance.   Send  for 

Catalojariie  "F*' 

showing  the  woods  In  the  natural 
colors.  Elegantly  lithographed, 
and  a  work 
of  art.  Vest 
I  PocketGuide 
1  to  Chicago 
'  and  Fair 
Grounds,  for  i 
2.cent  stamp. 
Refcreuces,  any  r.ank  or  Commercial  Agency  In  tba 
Onited  States. 
MONTGOMERY  WARD  A  CO., 
M  I  to  I  17  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 

■  STABLISHEO    21  YBARS. 


REGULATE  TH8 
STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

AJTD 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

ladlcestloa,  BIlloaNneum  HcsdAche,  Coii«tt* 
pfttloB,  Djapepata,  Chronic  Liver  Trooblea, 
DIxBlneos,  Bad  Complexion,  Ujmentewy, 
Offenalve  Breath,  and  all  dlaorders  of  th« 
Stomach.  I.l^er  and  ItowelK. 

Rlpans  Tahules  contain  nothlnif  InjurloTU  to 
the  mostdoltcate  con^itiitioD.  Pleaaaat  to  t«k«, 
safe,  effectual.   Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  druOTTlets.  A  trial  bottle  eent  tgrmall 
on  receipt  of  16  cents.  Addrees 

THE  RIPAN8  CHEMICAL  CO.<' 
10  SPRUCE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY, 


MENGE  PATENT  PUMPS. 


OVER  2600  IX  USE  POR  DRAINAGE  and  IRRIGATION; 
26  per  cent  more  work  over  ail  f  ther  pumps  guaran- 
teed Wstar  raised  any  height  The  simplest  and  ilgbt. 
est  runring  pump  made.  For  information  or  elrcular 
writ)  to  JOSEf  B  MENOB,  No.  106  Tchoupltonlaa 
Street,  Mew  Orlesns,  L,s. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Stirvaylng,  Arshltectara,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
ras  MABKBT  ST.,  SAN  FBANCISCO,  OAL 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  VAN  DEB  HAILLEN,  Preridenl 
AMarlng  of  Oree,  tM;  Bnllion  and  Chlorlnatlsn  Amy, 
|M:  Blowpipe  Anay,  tlO.    Fnll  eotirw  of  aaearlng,  ftO, 
nXABLISBKD  18M.  4V  Send  tor  drcular 
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.Agricultural  J^otes. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

A  carload  of  ripe  cherries  was  shipped  last 
week  from  tbeRancbo  Chico  ami  the  Chronicle- 
Record  says  that  about  50  pprsons  are  employed 
in  picking  cherries  in  the  big  orchard. 

Megitter:  There  are  98  orchards  on  the  water 
list  of  the  Tbermalito  Co.,  and  five  orchards, 
aggregating  450  acres,  on  the  bottom  or  low 
lands  that  do  not  require  irrigation. 

Contra  Costa. 

Democrat:  The  crop  outlook  for  Contra  Costa 
county  may  be  Pafely'stated  as  follows:  On  ac- 
count of  an  overabundance  of  rain  the  western 
and  central  parts  of  the  county  will  only  yield 
about  half  a  crop  of  wheat  and  barley  in  the 
valleys,  but  the  hill  lands  will  produce  a  full 
crop.  The  eastern  part  of  the  county  has  a 
heavy  crop.  The  valleys  have  a  shortage  of 
half  a  crop  over  last  year.  The  hay  crop  will 
be  an  average  one.  The  amount  of  wheat  and 
barley  of  last  year  on  hand  is  about  10  per  cent; 
hay,  80  per  cent.  Apricots  and  peaches  will 
be  about  half  a  crop;  prunes,  pears  and 
other  varieties  a  full  crop.  The  grape  crop 
never  w.  s  better.  Almonds  will  be  but  little 
over  half  a  crop,  on  account  of  hailstorms  when 
the  trees  were  in  bloom.  The  showers  of  the 
last  few  days  will  help  the  crops  very  much. 
It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  much  larger 
yield  than  was  expected  a  few  days  ago. 

Fresno. 

Reedley  Exponent:  The  crop  prospect  is  still 
holding  out  good.  Jno.  Hogan,  five  miles 
southeast,  has  160  acres  of  summer-fallow 
wheat  that  will  yield  14  sacks  to  the  acre.  Al- 
though there  has  been  much  northwest  wind, 
there  have  been  cool  nights  and  the  grain  con- 
tinues to  show  up  bravely  against  any  ill  effects 
of  drving  winds.  The  general  prospect  in- 
dicates a  better  yield  than  last  year  and  more 
than  an  average. 

Kern. 

Califomian:  Sixteen  months  ago  a  man  by 
the  Dame  of  Geo.  Simpson  commenced  to  clear 
up  a  piece  of  sagebrush  land,  lying  14  miles  or 
more  west  of  Bakersfield,  and  upon  higher 
ground  than  any  of  the  ditches  that  run  out 
in  that  direction.  He  dug  a  well,  put  in  a 
pump  and  this  season  will  gather  a  fair  crop  of 
apricots  from  trees  set  out  since  that  time.  It 
does  not  follow  IS  months'-old  apricot  trees  will 
always  yield  a  handsome  revenue,  but  the  les- 
son is  that  Kern-county  land  is  mighty  fruitful 

Los  Angeles. 

Pomona  Progress:  More  returns  from  the  last 
crop  of  oranges  in  Pomona  have  been  had  dur 
ing  the  past  week.  C.  E.  White  sold  his  yield 
of  Navel  oranges  last  January  to  a  buyer  from 
Ontario  for  $2.10  a  box — the  best  price  paid  in 
the  valley  this  year.  He  got  5518  boxes  from 
nine  acres  of  trees,  or  $11,500  for  the  whole. 
Probably  no  better  statement  of  profit  per  acre 
can  be  had  here  this  year.  N.  P.  Johnson,  of 
the  Kingsley  tract,  got  $1.62i  net  for  his  Navel 
oranges,  shipped  East.  The  Navel  oranges  on 
the  Axton  three-acre  place  were  shipped  on 
consignment  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  returns 
came  on  Tuesday;  they  were  at  the  rate  of  $2.26 
per  box.  The  property  brought  in  $1143  for 
the  season. 

Mariposa. 


The  Yosemite  is  said  to  have  improved  won- 
derfully since  the  sheep  have  been  kept  out  and 
the  grass  and  shrubbery  are  beautiful  in  the 
spring,  where  before  they  were  entirely  ruined. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  now  but  what  deer  are 
seen  by  tourists  on  board  the  stages,  where  but 
a  few  years  ago  they  were  seldom  seen. 

Monterey. 

Watsonville  Pajaronian:  Berry-growers  re- 
port that  there  is  a  shortage  of  berry-pickers, 
and  the  Chinese  bosses  appear  to  be  unable  or 
unwilling  to  get  more  men.  Berries  have  been 
ripening  faster  this  week  than  the  men  could 
pick  Bnd  the  loss  to  the  growers  has  been  con- 
siderable. 

Watsonville  Pajaronian:  The  beet  acreage  is 
not  going  to  be  as  large  as  was  expected,  owing 
to  the  backwardness  of  the  season  and  the  diffi- 
culty to  get  some  of  the  land  in  condition.  It 
is  expected  that  the  final  acreage  will  be  close 
to  6000  acres.  Last  year  the  sediment  land 
made  the  poorest  showing;  this  year  it  is  re- 
versed and  sediment  land  is  to  the  front.  On 
the  rich  sediment  lands  the  beets  are  making 
an  excellent  showing,  and  the  factory  people 
are  much  encouraged  at  the  way  they  are  com- 
ing out.  On  the  Salinas  and  in  a  considerable 
part  of  this  valley  the  work  of  thinning  is  well 
advanced,  and  prospects  are  now  considered 
good  for  the  largest  crop  we  have  ever  had  to 
handle. 

Napa. 

Register:  The  reports  are  not  as  yet  all  in, 
but  from  the  present  outlook  the  damage  done 
to  fruit,  especially  cherries,  by  Wednesday's 
wind  is  quite  heavy.  S.  M.  Tool  says  that  at 
least  500  Doxes  of  cherries  blew  from  his  trees, 
and,  out  of  an  estimated  crop  of  five  tons,  Mr. 
Ostman  finds  something  like  two  tons  on  the 
ground.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  at  least 
one-third  of  the  cherry  crop  was  picked  by 
Wednesday's  wind. 

Oranse. 

Santa  Ana  Blade:  One  of  the  principal  pro- 
ducers of  the  San  Joaquin  ranch  reports  that 
locality  as  the  busiest  place  in  Orange  county. 
A  number  of  headers  are  already  at  work,  and 
others  will  be  put  on  immediately.  He  says  it 
is  a  sight  worth  seeing  to  look  from  some  emi- 
nence at  that  sea  of  golden  grain,  and  waich 
the  busy  workmen  as  they  gather  it  in.  All 
are  now  very  anxious  to  secure  their  crops,  and 
j»r©><)rkiD^  almost  4»y  ftnd  nigbt  for  tbftt  end, 


He  says  no  sueh  crops  have  ever  been  known 
as  there  are  in  that  region  this  season.  The 
corn  crop  in  that  locality  is  looking  fine. 

Santa  Ana  Blade:  In  conversation  with  four 
of  the  leading  bee  men  of  the  valley  last  even- 
ing a  Blade  reporter  was  informed  that  the  out- 
look for  a  large  yield  the  present  season  is  very 
flattering.  They  sav  the  quality  and  color  are 
the  best  known  in  15  years  past.  In  fact,  that 
it  will  prove  the  best  year  for  honey  in  their 
experience  in  the  business. 

Sacramento. 

Record- Union:   The  Californib  Fruit  Union 
on  Wednesday,  May  24th,  sent  out  a  heavy 
shipment  for  Denver  of  strawberries  received 
from  A.  Moger,  Porter  Bros.'  Agent  at  New- 
castle, Placer  county,  of  the  "  Dollarberry  "  va 
riety.   These  are  perhaps  the  finest  berries  yet 
put  on  the  market.   They  are  blood-red,  of  de 
licious  flavor  and  possess  excellent  shipping 
qualities.   A  carload  of  strawberries  sent  to 
Denver  by  the  fruit  union  last  week  arrived 
there  in  splendid  condition  and  brought  good 
prices.   Denver  will  henceforth  be  relied  upon 
to  furnish  a  good  market  for  all  the  surplus 
berries  raised  in  Placer  and  Sacramento  coun 
ties. 

San  Bernardino. 

Chino  Champion :  Mr.  Louis  Hacbe  pulled 
some  beets  yesterday  and  had  them  analyzed. 
Although  none  of  the  beets  are  yet  approach- 
'ng  maturity,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  their 
progress  in  storing  away  their  sugar  con- 
stituents. Those  analyzed  yesterday  were 
found  to  contain  11.1  per  cent  of  sngar,  76  per 
cent  pure — a  remarkably  high  percentage  for  a 
growing  beet.  But  then  18  and  20  per  cent  is 
remarkably  high  for  mature  beets  and  such 
have  been  raised  here  in  quantity. 

San  Benito. 

Hollister  Advance:  A  general  trip  throughout 
the  county  discloses  the  fact  that  crops  will  be 
light,  probably  about  30  per  cent  less  than  last 
year.  Ttie  total  absence  of  spring  rains  has 
iiad  a  disastrous  effect  upon  wheat  and  barley. 
The  cut  of  hay  will  be  heavy,  but  the  yield  per 
acre  much  less  than  in  former  years.  Crops 
will  perhaps  average  up  well  with  the  rest  of 
the  State. 

San  Diego. 

Perris  New  Era:  From  1000  strawberry  plants 
W.  Porter  has  already  sold  260  quarts  of  ber- 
ries, and  in  a  few  days  he  expects  to  be  able  to 
market  300  more. 

San  Jacinto  Register:  The  honey  that  has  so 
far  been  sold  was  made  from  the  black  sage  and 
wild  alfalfa,  and  does  not  bring  as  high  a  price 
as  the  white  sage  honey.  While  the  former 
has  been  bringing  six  cents  already  this  season, 
the  latter  will  probably  bring  about  six  and 
one-half  or  seven  cents  per  pound.  Every  bee 
man  in  the  valley  will  be  a  millionaire  before 
the  season  is  over. 


Santa  Barbara. 


Lompoc  Record:  The  bean  crop  never  came 
up  more  uniformly  nor  looked  better  than  now. 
The  land  has  been  thoroughly  prepared  and  the 
crop  well  drilled  in. 

Santa  Maria  Times:  H.  H.  Johnson,  of  Guada- 
lupe, was  in  town  on  business  Monday.  He 
says  300  acres  of  his  land  overflowed  the  past 
winter  and  filled  up  so  high  that  it  will  not  be 
liable  to  overflow  again.  He  will  seed  it  all  to 
alfalfa  this  fall. 

Santa  Clara. 

Saratoga  Standard:  The  atmosphere  around 
West  Side  is  sweet  with  the  fragrance  of  new 
mown  hay,  and  soon  the  vine  will  burden  the 
air  with  an  abundance  of  intoxicating  odors 
even  sweeter  and  more  soothing  than  the  Yiang- 
Ylang,  Jockey  Club  or  Millefleurs,  but  thus  far 
the  little  bee  only  has  gone  to  work  and  wisely 
stored  this  perfume  in  his  little  cell,  and,  when 
winter  comes  and  the  bloom  and  fruit  have 
gone,  if  he  will  suffer  you  to  taste  of  his  store, 
you  will  marvel  at  the  delicate  flavor  he  has 
extracted  from  the  vine,  far  superior  to  his 
neighbors'  that  savors  of  mustard  or  thyme. 

Solano. 

Vacaville  Reporter:  The  heavy  north  wind 
on  Wednesday  did  some  damage  to  fruit  trees 
in  the  valley,  southeast  of  town.  Trees  were 
blown  down,  and  in  some  orchards  the  ground 
was  covered  with  fruit  as  a  result  of  the  gale. 

Vacaville  Reporter:  The  Vacaville  and  Win- 
ters Fruit  Company  have  shipped  to  date  four 
carloads  of  cherries  and  apricots  to  Chicago. 
Yesterday's  car  contained  2600  boxes  of  cherries 
and  a  few  boxes  of  apricots.  This  company  re- 
ports that  the  sales  from  the  first  car  shipped 
will  net  the  shippers  from  15  to  25  cents  per 
pound. 

Republican:  Silvey  ville  and  Montezuma  town- 
ships have  better  crops  than  any  other  town- 
ship in  the  county,  and  yet  they  will  not  pro- 
duce much  over  half  a  crop.  There  are  some 
pieces  of  pretty  fair  grain  scatte.-ed  here  and 
there  all  over  the  county,  but  taking  it  as  a 
whole  the  crops  are  extremely  poor  throughout 
the  entire  county. 

Dixon  Tribune:  While  the  fruit-growers  of 
both  the  Vaca  valley  and  creek  fruit  belts  are 
complaining  of  a  shortage  in  apricots  and 
almonds,  the  orchardists  on  the  Dixon  ridge 
report  full  crops  of  these  as  well  as  all  other 
varieties.  The  ridge  is  also  fully  as  early  as 
either  of  these  sections,  which  are  famed  for 
their  prodnction  of  early  fruit.  R.  E.  L. 
Stephens  picked  ripe  cherries  from  the  trees  on 
h'S  Silveyville  place  within  three  days  after  the 
first  California  shipment  was  made.  Most  of 
the  level  land  to  the  north  and  west  of  Dixon 
is  as  well  adapted  to  growing  fruit  as  the  sec- 
tions mentioned  above.  The  only  objection 
that  can  be  urged  against  it  is  that,  lacking  the 
extreme  and  constant  heat  of  the  valleys,  the 
apricots  do  not  color  as  well  and  consequently 
do  not  meet  with  as  ready  a  sale  either  as  green 
OX  dxi«d  trolt.  In  ten  yesrs  Pi*on  will  m  In 


the  midst  of  orchards,  which  will  produce  as 
good  and  as  early  fruit  as  any  section  of  the 
State. 

Sonoma. 

A  correspondent  from  Guerneyville  says 
The  crop  of  prunes,  peaches  and  apples  is  short 
Some  of  the  prune  orchards  are  infested  with 
the  black  knot.  There  must  be  rigid  inspec- 
tion of  our  nurseries  to  protect  the  planter. 
No  one  should  buv  trees  unless  the  seller  can 
prodoce  a  reputable  inspection  certificate. 

Santa  Rosa  Republican:  The  ramie  plant  will 
undoubtedly  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
agricultural  nrosperity  of  Sonoma  county.  On 
Captain  H.  E.  Boyes'  place,  near  Sonoma,  there 
are  70,000  plants,  and  the  captain  has  already 
filled  a  large  order  from  Humboldt.  He  has 
great  faith  in  ramie  and  thinks  it  will  prove  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  farmers  of  Sonoma 
county. 

Sonoma  Index-Triburu :  On  the  Muser  farm, 
two  miles  south  of  town,  can  be  seen  all  kinds 
of  berries  growing  to  perfection.  These  vines 
were  planted  two  years  ago  and  now  produce 
large,  luscious  fruit.  Among  this  patch  are 
orange  and  lemon  trees  almost  covered  with 
beautiful  sweet-smelling  blossoms.  This 
surely  convincing  to  the  skeptical  that  the  soil 
of  the  lovely  Sonoma  valley  is  well  adapted  to 
the  growing  of  all  kinds  of  berries  as  well  as 
vines  and  citrus  fruit. 

Healdsburg  Tribune:  T.  S.  Merchant  has 
lately  been  improving  his  ranch,  situated  on 
the  road  to  Goerneville.  In  addition  to  other 
improvements  he  has  had  500  cherry  trees  of 
the  Royal  Ann  variety  and  1200  peach  trees  of 
diffisrent  varieties  set  out.  The  long  wet  season 
followed  so  suddenly  by  excessively  warm 
weather,  caused  a  number  of  trees,  one  and  two 
years  old,  to  sap  sour.  The  dead  trees,  how 
ever,  have  been  replaced  by  new  ones  this  year, 
and  now  the  orchard  is  in  a  fine,  healthy  state, 
Mr.  Merchant  estimate's  the  yield  of  peaches 
smaller  than  last  year,  but  that  other  fruUs 
will  be  fully  up  to  last  year's  yield.  There  will 
he  says,  be  an  enormous  yield  of  grapes. 

Stanislaus. 

Newnaan  Tribune:  Wm.  Morebead  brought 
to  the  Tribune  otflcp  a  sample  bunch  of  twelve- 
headed  wheat,  grown  latelv  on  his  ranch,  four 
miles  west  of  Newman.  If  the  sample  brought 
in  is  a  fair  example  of  its  productiveness,  this 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  wheat  of  the  future. 
The  heads  are  as  large  as  three  ordinary  sized 
heads  of  Chili  or  Australia,  frequently  contain 
ing  from  115  to  130  grains  to  the  head.  The 
Morebead  Bros,  have  about  two  acres  of  this 
wheat,  which  they  will  save  for  seed. 


Tulare. 

Visalia  Times:  Ripe  wild  blackberries  are  in 
Visalia  markets.  There  will  be  an  abundant 
crop  in  the  swamps  this  season. 

Hanford  Journal:  J.  G.  Borland  was  in  Han- 
ford  yesterday  from  Huron.  He  reports  that 
crops  on  dry  lands  on  the  West  Side  will  be  a 
failure,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  "sinks  "  will 
produce  from  90,000  to  100,000  sacks  of  grain 

Times:  T.  D.  A.  Collins,  one  of  the  extensive 
farmers  on  Deer  creek,  has  been  trying  the  plan 
of  irrigating  his  grain  this  season.  He  has  had 
several  men  employed  the  last  month  in  irri- 
gating about  300  acres  of  wheat.  Without  this 
bis  crop  this  year  would  have  been  almost  a 
failure. 

Hanford  Sentinel:  R.  E.  Starkweather,  of  the 
Grangers'  warehouse,  reports  the  wheat-crop 
outlook  a  little  better  than  the  average  for  the 
past  few  years,  yet  not  as  good  as  we  anticipated 
that  it  would  be  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  harvest 
on  the  West  Side  will  commence  during  the 
next  ten  days. 

Traver  Advocate:  J.  M.  Clarke  and  Amaziah 
Clarke  are  the  model  wheat  farmers  of  the 
Traver  country.  They  get  good  crops  every 
year,  and  have  3500  acres  of  as  fine  wheat  as  one 
could  wish  to  see  this  year.  Some  of  their 
neighbors  say  the  Clarkes  are  very  lucky  men, 
but  those  who  are  close  observers  say  the  secret 
of  their  success  lies  in  good  farming. 

Register:  Thos.  Twaddle,  J.  M.  Smith  and 
J.  I.  Higdon  have  960  acres  of  wheat  on  Wm. 
Melotren's  Lewis  creek  ranch.  Most  of  the 
place  was  overflowe'l  during  the  winter,  and 
the  wheat  is  excellent  in  consequence.  It  will 
average  tour  feet  in  height  and  is  thick  on  the 
ground.  Good  judges  say  some  of  it  will  make 
15  sacks  per  acre  and  that  the  rest  will  make 
ten  sacks.  The  wheat  is  green  yet  and  not  af- 
fected in  the  least  by  the  dry  weather. 

Ventura. 

The  Ojai:  It  is  almost  certain  the  prune 
crop  this  year  will  be  a  big  one.  Reports  from 
every  quarter  are  to  the  same  eff"ect.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Bennett's  orchard  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
others.  He  has  ten  acres  of  prune  trees  just 
coming  into  bearing.  The  trees  are  carrying 
all  the  fruit  they  should;  if  there  were  more 
on  them  it  would  be  necessary  to  thin  out. 
An  experienced  orchardist  who  recently  went 
through  Mr.  Bennett's  place,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  ten  acres  of  young  trees  would 
yield  from  25  to  30  acres  of  dried  prunes  this 
year. 

Yolo. 

Mail:  On  the  first  of  January,  1893,  Fred 
Sanderson  set  out  half  an  acre  of  strawberry 
plants  at  his  Cache  Creek  home.  Last  week  he 
gathered  100  pounds  marketable  fruit  therefrom. 
From  one  stem  he  picked  a  pound  of  berries. 

Mail:  D.  A.  Jackson,  the  veteran  grape- 
grower,  is  jubilant  over  the  prospect  for  an  im- 
mense crop  this  year.  He  was  down  from  the 
Bl  cks  vineyard  yesterday,  and  to  a  Mail  re- 
porter unfolded  some  wonderful  stories  of  the 
promising  bunches  which  ornament  his  vines. 
He  considers  all  danger  of  uiimatio  distnranoe 
now  past  and  is  preparing  to  put  a  crop  npos 
h\%  trays  which  ftUall  break  the  record. 


San  Quentin  Jute  Mill  Grain  Bags 
for  Sale. 


I  am  authorized  by  the  State  Board  of  Prison  Dlreot> 
ors  to  offer  for  sale  any  portion  of  one  million  Jute  baffs 
of  the  above  manufacture  at  867.29  3-10  per  thousand, 
delivered  at  Jackson-street  wharf,  Sao  Franolsoo. 
Orders  for  bans  must  be  accompanied  by  an  affldarit 
signed  before  a  Notary  Public  or  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
settlDK  forth  the  number  of  bags  required,  and  that  they 
are  for  individual  and  personal  use  of  the  applicant. 
Ten  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  must  accompany  each 
order,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  upon  the  order  for  de. 
livery  of  the  goods.  Upon  application,  the  underglgntd 
will  fornraid  blank  order  sheet  and  affidavit. 

Address  all  communications  to  W,  E.  HALE,  Warden, 


Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober, 


PHELAN  BLOCK, 

816  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

11  O'Parrell  St.,  8  F 
Branch,  1836  8sn  Pablo  Ave., 
Oakland. 

All  qualities  Ypsilanti  Union 
Suits  for  ladies  and  children. 
Headquarters  for  the  Coast. 

TIGHTS. 

Knee  and  ankle,  open  and  closed 

seat,  $1.25  up.  All  qualities. 
Fine  Black  Hosiery  for  ladies 
and  children. 

A  full  line  of  Bathing  Suits. 
Cleopatra  and  Delsarte  Girdles. 

R.  F.  Sensible  Waists  for 
Ladies  and  Children.  All  prices. 

Bathing  Suits  of  all  qualities 
and  prices. 

Onlv  authorized  Agent  for 
EQUIPOISE  Waist  and  JEN- 
NESS  MILLER  Goods. 

Sample  pieces  and  Catalogne 
sent  free. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

QOMBAULT'S 

'Caustic 
Balsam 

'  k  8af«  8p««dr  and  rtdtUt  Oir* 
The  Sarest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  Med.  Takea 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  tevereaotioo. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemlabes  from  Horses 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 

ImpoisibU  to  proa/Hioe  t  


and  Cattle.   _   .  _ 

OR  FIRING.  /mposs<M«  to  prnfvce  soar  or  biemiifl. 

Bvery  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  aatlsfactloo 
Price  SI.SO  per  bottle.   Sold  by  dmmlBts,  or 
sent  by  express,  oharsea  paid,  wKh  tnll  direotloa? 
for  Ita  nsub    Send  foe  desortpttve  otronlars. 
THB  f  ■  A  wmmgniuwti  J  J  km*  oO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


SPEBRYFLOUK  COMPANY 
SAHFRANCISCQ  OFFICE  ZZ  CtLIFORMA  St. 


Nerve 

Tonic 


Blood 

Builder 


50c. 
per  box 
0  for  83.30. 


Bend  for 

descriptive 
puniphlet. 

Dr.  WILLIAMS' 
MEDICINE  CO., 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
«nd  Brockvllle,  OnU 


SHASTA  COUNTY  INVESTMENTS 

QLEAVES  &  BALTZfcLL, 

ReddlDK.  Oal., 

DROPRIETORS  of  the  SHASTA  COUNTY  ABSTRACT 
BUttKAU  (Durfee  Sy-tem),  have  (or  sale  Stock 
Ranches,  Fruit  Farms,  Timber  Lands  and  Qmriz  Ulnes. 
Surveys  and  Abstracts  furnished  at  rtasunable  rates. 
Write  for  loformation  and  lifts. 

OLEAVES  &  BALTZELL,  Reddlnc,  Cal. 


UCl  D  UlAMTCfl    Aeents  paid  a  good  commls- 
ICLr   flUniCU    gion^   and    «<,00l  divided 
among  them  next  winter.  Special  attractions  to  he  pushed 
this  yesr  fur  which  we  want  the  services  of  brst  agents 
ysrywhere.         THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Room  SO,  Chronicle  Bui|dln»,  Svt  rr»n«l»l>q 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


June  3,  169 J. 


JpATRO^S  Of  ^USBA^IBF^Y. 


Picnios  Galore. 


Mr.  Ohieyer  Writes  About  Picnics  and 
Other  Things. 

To  THE  Fditor:— Notwithstanding  the  surfeit  of 
picnics  and  picnic  literature,  I  feel  bound  to  inflict 
another  dose  upon  your  space  and  good  nature.  It 
is  an  old  and  trite  saying,  there  is  a  lime  for  every- 
thing. There  is  a  time  for  joy  and  sadness,  for 
merry-making  and  of  mourning,  a  time  for  play  and 
a  time  for  labor.  The  universe  is  so  organized  as  to 
bring  forth  in  nature  these  varying  seasons,  and 
which  rule  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  But  a  few  weeks  ago  the  rigorous  ruler 
held  the  land  of  our  Eastern  kinsmen  in  his  icy 
grasp,  too  firm  to  permit  even  the  softening  course 
of  tears,  while  in  our  own  country  rature's  tears 
were  perhaps  a  little  too  profuse.  But  once  more 
all  this  is  changed,  and  nature  stands  clothed  in 
her  best  array  of  verdure  and  sunshine,  and  all 
living  beings  rejoice  in  renewed  youth  and  blessings. 
Only  a  little  while  longer  shall  we  hear  of  the  vernal 
picnics,  and  then  the  call  to  harvest  will  silence  the 
merry  dancer,  the  woodland  orator  and  the  brass 
band. 

But,  gracious  me  I  here  1  am  moralizing  on  the 
seasons  when  I  intended  to  write  you  about  the 
northern  picnics,  and  yet  I  fear  treading  on  territory 
already  allotted  to  some  nimbler  pen.  If  this  be  so, 
I  am  happy  to  know  that  through  your  great  kind- 
ness these  lines  will  find  their  way  to  the  editorial 
waste-basket. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  people  of 
northern  California  have  the  capacity  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  season,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  to  the  or- 
der of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  is  conceded  the  right, 
pleasure  and  duty  of  conducting  the  literary  exer- 
cises at  the  picnic  gatherings. 

As  you  know,  Yuba  City  Grange  celebrated  the 
advent  of  the  floral  season  on  May  iitb,  March 
Grange  near  Pennington,  Sutler  county,  on  the  igtb, 
and  North  Butte  Grange  on  the  23d.  Disappoint- 
ments were  felt  at  the  meetings  over  the  non-appear- 
ance of  some  orators  from  the  South,  and  particu- 
larly did  we  wish  for  and  had  hoped  to  see  and  bear 
him  who  stands  so  worthily  at  the  head  of  the  order 
in  this  State,  and  only  second  in  command  in  a 
national  point  of  view.  I  refer  to  Hon.  E.  W. 
Divis  of  Santa  Rosa.  Substitutes  were  pressed  into 
service,  and,  doing  their  best,  could  neither  satisfy 
themselves  nor  their  intelligent  audience,  for  be  it 
known  that  of  the  best  of  earth's  people  attend  these 
gatherings,  and  at  which  no  rudeness  or  unseemly 
conduct  is  permitted. 

North  Butte  Grange  held  its  meeting  in  Thrasher's 
Grove,  just  over  the  county  line  in  Butte  county, 
and  near  the  bustling  little  city  of  Gridley.  The 
meetings  were  well  attended,  notwithstanding  the 
vigorous  blows  sent  down  over  the  plains  from  the 
direction  of  Mount  Shasta.  The  chief  theme  ol  the 
speakers,  after  compliments  to  (he  listeners  and 
apologies  for  the  absentees,  was  the  advantages  that 
lay  in  the  path  of  organization  and  co  operation  in 
all  things  that  go  to  make  up  rural  existence.  They 
pointed  out  how  the  business  world  was  organized 
and  organizing  for  mutual  advancement  and  protec- 
tion, and  that  if  we  would  enjoy  the  advantages  our 
numbers,  means  and  intelligence  entitled  us  to,  we 
mast  meet  together,  talk  toge  her,  work  together, 
buy  together,  sell  together,  and,  in  general,  act  to- 
gether, for  our  own  mutual  protection  and  advance- 
ment; that  we  mean  to  advance  our  cause  by  labor- 
ing to  develop  a  better  and  higher  manhood  and 
womanhood  among  ourselves,  to  enhance  the  com- 
forts and  attractions  of  our  homes,  and  strengthen 
our  attachments  to  our  pursuits,  to  maintain  invio- 
late our  laws,  and  to  emulate  each  other  in  labor  to 
hasten  the  good  time  coming.  These  were  worthy 
and  desirable  objects,  and  all  were  invited  to  join 
their  neighbors  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  lauda- 
ble undertaking. 

All  rural  endeavors  for  similar  objects  were 
endorsed  and  encouraged  and  all  the  meetings 
were  pronounced  successes. 

A  CALL  FROM  SHASTA  COUNTY 

Wa;  heard,  and  two  members  from  Yuba  City 
Grange  were  delegated  to  respond.  They  were  B. 
F.  Frisbie  and  the  writer  of  these  lines. 

The  call  came  from  Milville  Grange,  where,  on 
Saturday,  May  30th,  a  gala  day  was  to  be  had  by 
the  farmers  of  the  vicinity  under  the  auspices  of  the 
local  grange. 

At  I  A.  M.  Saturday  morning  we  boarded  the 
train  at  Marysville  for  the  north,  arriving  at  the 
shade-embowered  little  city  of  Anderson  in  time  for 
an  early  breakfast.  We  then  engaged  a  team  and 
driver  and  departed  for  Millville,  distant  some  15 
miles  in  a  northeasterly  direction. 

Owing  to  our  early  arrival  we  had  seen  but  little 
o(  the  country  surrounding  the  town,  but  as  we  left 
the  place  there  appeared  to  view  what  to  me  was  a 
revelation.  The  town  at  first  seemed  lost  in  the 
woods,  but  on  closer  view  it  seemed  that  more  than 
half  the  forest  was  composed  of  the  diflerent  varie- 
ties of  fruit  trees  for  which  our  State  has  become 
famous,  and  these  were  interspersed  with  luscious- 
appearing  vineyards.  I  have  neither  time,  space  or 
ability  to  do  justice  to  what  I  saw,  so  wholly  un- 
expected was  the  scene  all  about  us.  Let  me  tell 
the  fruit-growers  everywhere  that  in  no  locality  have 
1  seen  a  healthier  or  better-looking  tree  or  vine  than 
here,  and  that  a  visit  to  Anderson  will  well  repay 
the  effort.  There  is  already  a  cannery  here,  and  1 
was  mformed  that  somewhere  between  4000  and 
5000  acres  of  land  is  growing  to  fruits  where  only  a 
few  years  ago  precarious  grain  farming  was  prac- 
ticed or  the  land,  was  covered  with  the  oak  and 
chaparral. 

The  country  traversed  was  undulating,  between 
hills  and  vales,  prairies  and  forests,  farms  and 
pastures  until  we  pissed  over  a  low  ridge,  when  the 
site  of  the  little  village  was  seen  through  the  inter- 
vening trees.  Presently  we  were  in  the  town,  and, 
it  being  yet  early,  were  driven  to  the  hotel  to  await 
events. 

The  morning  had  been  cold,  cloudy  and  some- 
what disagreeable,  hence  the  populace,  having  to 
come  many  miles,  had  not  arrived,  but  toward  noon 
the  vicinity  of  the  great  hall  on  the  edge  of  the 
town  was  animated  with  as  pleasant  a  people  as 
ever  graced  a  social  event. 

In  due  time  Wonhy  Master  Eddington  called 


the  assemblage  to  order  and  installed  Bro.  Frisbie 
as  presiding  officer  of  the  day.  The  hall,  though  a 
large  one,  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and 
all  were  interested  listeners  to  the  rendition  of  an 
excellent  program  of  literary  exercises  by  members 
of  the  grange. 

The  two  visitors  were  then  called  upon,  who  spoke 
their  pieces  with  diffidence  in  the  presence  of  so 
large  an  assemblage  of  the  intelligence  of  this 
country. 

These  exercises  concluded,  the  doors  of  an  ad- 
joining room  were  thrown  open,  where  two  almost 
endless  tables  were  piled  high  with  the  choicest 
products  of  the  farm  and  garden.  Here  again  my 
descriptive  powers  are  at  fault  to  properly  represent 
the  excellence  of  this  rural  feast  and  the  extreme 
kindness  shown  to  the  "two  wanderers  from  below." 
The  writer  feels  keenly  the  poverty  of  his  education 
and  language  in  this  regard,  and,  if  this  experience 
is  to  continue,  knows  he  will  be  compelled  to  take 
lessons  in  the  art  descriptive. 

After  the  feast  the  grange  sat  with  "closed  doors" 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  when  instructions  were  given 
in  the  degrees  by  the  two  visitors.  More  talk  was 
had  in  a  confidential  way  in  which  many  of  the 
members  participated,  and,  knowing  that  all  were 
sincere  in  their  kind  words  and  deeds,  I  am  bound 
to  conclude  that  all  present  had  an  enjoyable  time 
as  well  as  their  visitors.  Midst  best  wishes  for  the 
future,  we  took  our  departure  for  the  return  trip 
over  the  same  route  we  came,  arriving  at  Marysviile 
at  8  A.  M.  Sunday  morning,  having  been  gone  only 
a  little  over  one  day  and  doubled  a  distance  of  115 
miles. 

Railroad  management  may  be  censurable  in  many 
ways,  but  the  roads  are  mighty  convenient  when 
they  happen  to  run  in  the  direction  you  are  going. 
In  this  instance  it  renders  two  live  and  active 
farmers'  organizations  so  near  together  as  to  bring 
them  almost  in  hailing  distance. 

The  country  about  Millville  is  also  undulating. 
It  is  well  wooded  and  watered  and  interspersed  with 
farms  and  attractive  homes.  All  the  fruits  and 
vines  flourish  as  at  Anderson,  but  the  distance  from 
the  railroad  is  a  serious  drawback.  Until  this  can 
be  remedied,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  best  policy  for 
the  growers  to  reduce  bulk  by  drying  when  it  can  be 
transported  longer  distances  in  wagons. 

The  numerous  streams,  tributaries  of  the  Sacra- 
mento, and  that  river  also,  are  like  crystal  in  their 
purity  and  clearness.  It  vexes  me  always  to  think 
that  the  filling  of  the  lower  rivers  with  mining  mud 
was  ever  permitted,  and  is  being  excused  for  any 
reason  whatever,  even  for  ephemeral  purposes. 

The  cereal  crop  along  the  way  is  light,  as  a  whole, 
the  estimates  running  from  33  to  50  per  cent  of  an 
average  and  some  estimates  going  as  low  as  35  per 
cent.  Excessive  wet  weather,  together  with  cool 
weather,  is  the  cause,  thus  showing  that  something 
more  than  plenty  of  rain  is  needed.  Where  natural 
drainage  exists,  good  fields  of  grain  are  seen,  which 
furnishes  another  object-lesson.  But,  Mr.  Editor, 
having  exceeded  all  ordinary  limits  of  a  letter,  I 
must  quit  for  the  time  being.      Geo.  Ohleyer, 

Yul»  City,  May  29,  1893 


From  New  Hope. 

To  THE  Editor;— At  our  called  meeting  Apri' 
29,  to  settle  the  question  of  a  Grange  picnic,  it  was 
decided  not  to  have  one  till  some  time  in  September, 
as  after  harvest  was  thought  would  be  the  best  time. 
Picnics  seem  to  be  the  rage,  as  there  were  five  or  six 
in  as  many  weeks  in  the  small  towns  in  reach  of 
New  Hope,  which  many  of  our  New  Hope  people 
attended. 

At  our  regular  meeting  Saturday,  May  30,  we 
decided  to  celebrate  the  3d  of  June  as  Flora's  Day 
and  hold  open  Grange  in  the  afternoon,  all  members 
to  bring  their  children  and  invite  their  friends  to 
help  sample  our  refreshments.  A  committee  was 
aypointed  to  arrange  a  program  for  the  occasion. 
Then  our  brother  lecturer  was  called  upon,  and,  in 
his  usual  graceful  way,  gave  us  a  short  speech. 
This  had  the  effect  to  bring  out  a  discussion,  which 
was  pleasantly  handled,  on  the  Chinese  question. 

The  wheat  and  barley  are  looking  well  in  this 
vicinity.  There  is  some  complaint  among  fruit- 
growers that  the  curl  leaf  is  troubling  their  peach 
trees  this  year,  so  the  crop  will  be  light,  while 
apples,  prunes,  plums  and  cherries  look  well  and 
will  have  a  large  crop.  Pears,  apricots  and  almonds 
blossomed  profusely,  with  the  promise  of  bearing 
well,  but  from  some  cause  there  will  not  be  more 
than  half  a  crop.  One  of  our  enterprising  grangers 
has  ten  acres  set  out  to  tomatoes.  "The  potatoes  are 
looking  fine  and  they  say  will  yield  125  sacks,  if  not 
more,  to  the  acre.  Our  past  master,  A.  Thornton, 
has  set  out  a  large  orchard  this  spring,  with  a  variety 
of  fruit  trees.  This  is  truly  orchard  land,  as  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  trees  will  prove.  It  is  hoped 
others  will  follow  his  example,  and  at  some  future 
day  we  can  have  a  fruit-drier  or  a  cannery  here  in 
our  vicinity.  New  Hope  has  not  lost  hope  of  some 
day  being  a  busy  town.  Why  not  f  when  we  have 
just  as  intelligent  and  energetic  men  here  as  you 
will  find  in  the  State.  Carrie  Carlton. 

New  Hope,  May  33,  1893. 


From  Sam  Antonio  Grange. 

To  THE  Editor.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  San 
Antonio  Grange  I  was  selected  correspondent  to  the 
Rural  Press  and  I  will  begin  my  work  by  giving  a 
brief  history  of  our  grange. 

On  the  8th  ol  May,  four  years  ago,  San  Antonio 
Grange,  No.  286,  was  organized  at  a  pub'ic  school 
house.  There  was  no  hall  in  the  neighborhood  and 
the  meetings  were  held  at  various  places  at  first, 
and  whenever  a  public  entertainment  was  to  be 
given  the  use  of  the  hall  several  miles  distant  was 
secured.  Soon  new  names  were  sent  in,  and  in  a 
short  time  a  class  was  prepared  to  receive  the  fourth 
degrae,  and  we  give  our  first  harvest  feast. 

Everything  was  done  to  make  it  a  success  and  it 
was  spoken  of  as  the  social  event  of  the  season. 
This  induced  many  more  to  join  us,  and  for  a  while 
our  membership  rapidly  increased,  and  our  grange 
was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  but  after  the  novelty 
wore  off,  some  who  took  no  real  interest  in  the  order, 
seldom  attended  our  meetings  and  their  names 
were  finally  dropped  from  the  roll;  others  left  the 
neighborhood  and  so  our  membership  was  some- 
what reduced  again,  but  we  have  been  taking  in 
new  members  all  the  time,  and  our  grange  to-day  is 
composed  of  good  steady  patrons,  who  earnestly 
desire,  and  who  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  people.    1  may  say  our  officers, 


with  few  exceptions,  are  faithful  in  their  attendance. 
Some  live  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  and  it  is  often 
impossible  to  be  present.  We  have  never  been  able 
to  build  a  hall,  but  for  a  long  time  we  have  rented  a 
private  house  which  is  large  and  very  conveniently 
arranged  for  bath  private  and  public  meetings.  Our 
hall  is  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  furniture. 

We  have  held  our  regular  meetings  on  the  first 
and  third  Saturdays  of  each  month.  In  the  busy 
season,  during  the  summer,  we  have  often  held  our 
second  meeting  of  the  month  in  the  evening,  thus 
enabling  the  members  who  were  busy  in  the  harvest 
field  during  the  day  to  meet  with  us,  and  after  the 
business  was  disposed  of  the  time  was  chiefly  de- 
voted to  music,  dancing  and  eating.  Those  were 
certainly  pleasant  times,  but  we  felt  there  was  too 
much  play  about  it  and  we  ought  to  give  out  atten- 
tion to  other|ibings  as  well.  I  believe  the  grange  has 
already  been  of  much  benefit  to  the  people  here.  It 
certainly  has  to  our  young  members. 

Oar  Worthy  Master  has  represented  us  each  year 
at  the'Slate  Grange.  We  have  several  sixth  degree 
members.  Last  fall  a  juvenile  grange  was  formed 
here,  our  Worthy  Secretary  being  chosen  Matron. 
I  think  this  will  also  prosper.  At  our  last  meeting  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  make  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  a  celebration  early  in  June.  It  is  to  be  a 
Flora  and  children's  day  combined.  The  former 
day  has  never  been'observed  by  us,  but,  with  a  few 
hints  from  other  sisters  accustomed  to  the  work,  I 
believe  the  committee  will  have  a  successful  enter- 
tainment. 

A  few  words  concerning  the  trade-card  system 
before  I  close.  It  has  been  in  use  here  for  some 
time  and  is  highly  recommended  by  some  of  the 
members.  I  am  sorry  to  say  not  many  have  used  it, 
but  I  believe  if  they  did  they  would  say  it  was  a 
great  benefit  to  them,  I  hope  in  time  all  farmers 
will  be  able  to  use  it  in  buying  their  goods. 

May  25.  1893.  E,  R.  L. 


Pionie  at  Grand  Island, 


Some  Remarks  upon  the  Conditions 
and  Industry  of  the  Country. 

To  THE  Editor; — This  has  been  a  great  day  for 
Grand  Island  and  the  grangers.  The  greatest  pic- 
nic of  the  season  has  come  and  gone,  and  in  every 
way  was  a  grand  succes<i,  and  when  I  have  said  that, 
I  have  said  all  I  can.  Bro.  Obleyer's  remarks  were 
appropriate  and  to  the  point.  The  ice-cream  man 
wore  a  broad  smile;  the  children  never  got  tired  of 
the  merry  go  round,  and  every  one  had  an  enjoy- 
able time.  Great  credit  is  due  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements for  the  very  thorough  and  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  everything  was  arranged;  and  now, 
Mr.  Editor,  having  said  this  much  for  our  picnic,  1 
will  leave  our  brother  and  sister  grangers  to  imagine 
the  rest. 

In  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  this  grand 
State  there  is  probably  no  section  more  fertile  or 
productive  than  Grand  Island.  The  one  great 
drawback  it  has  is  that  at  times,  during  very  wet 
winters,  a  large  portion  of  it  gets  under  water.  Such 
is  the  case  this  year,  and  a  tract  of  land  eight  miles 
wide  by  twentv  miles  long  that  last  year  was  an  im- 
mense wheat-field  is  this  year  a  lake  of  water.  This 
thing  has  happened  before.  In  fact,  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  Island  a  "drowned  out"  has  been  too 
near  the  regular  thing  for  either  pleasure  or  profit. 
But,  like  a  great  many  other  things,  this  may  prove 
a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  it  has  compelled  men  to 
turn  the  land  to  other  uses  besides  growing  grain, 
which,  when  they  got  a  crop,  was  only  saved  from 
actual  loss,  on  account  of  low  prices,  by  the  enor- 
mous yield  of  the  land,  60  bushels  per  acre  of  wheat 
being  no  unusual  thing. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  lately  been  experimenting  on 
this  land  with  beets,  and,  in  a  carefully  measured 
acre  of  land,  he  got,  by  actual  weight,  160  tons  of 
stock  beets.  Chicken  (Egyptian)  corn  has  been 
planted  on  this  land  after  the  water  had  receded, 
too  late  to  sow  wheal,  and  as  high  as  30  sacks 
(4000  pounds)  per  acre  has  been  grown.  "There  is 
none  of  the  higher  land  bordering  the  sloughs  that 
put  out  from  the  river  (Sacramento)  but  that  three 
good  crops  of  alfalfa  can  be  cut  without  irrigation, 
and,  at  a  small  expense,  hundreds  of  acres  could  be 
easily  irrigated.  "These  facts  have  been  known  for 
years,  but  the  people,  with  a  determination  and  per- 
sistence that  is  truly  surprising,  have  been  yearly 
sowing  their  land  to  wheat,  and  in  many  cases  al- 
most yearly  having  a  "drowned  out."  But  such 
things  as  this  have  got  to  have  an  end;  and  our  low- 
land farmers,  and  highland  farmers  for  that  matter, 
have  begun  to  realize  that  wheat  is  not  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  grown  at  a  profit.  In  fact,  they 
are  serenely  thinking  that  there  is  less  profit  in 
wheat  than  anything  else  they  can  produce.  Our 
people  up  here  are  reasoning  something  like  this: 

"  If  I  can  raise  160  tons  of  beets,  when,  as  the 
greatest  yield,  I  can  only  get  3600  pounds  of  wheat, 
why  not  raise  beets  and  sell  hogs  and  stock?  " 

"If  lean  wait  and  sow  corn  and  be  sure  of  a 
crop,  why  sow  wheat  and  have  it  drowned  out  ?" 

'The  result  of  such  reasoning  is  that  a  movement 


is  on  fool  to  start  a  breeders'  association,  but  of  its 
aims  and  objects  I  will  reserve  lor  a  future  letter. 
Grimes,  May  37th.  A  Member. 


The  Secretary's  Column. 


By  A.  T.  DKwur,  Secretary  State  Orange  of  ()al  tornia. 


THE  GRANGE  STANDS  SOLID. 

An  exchange  expresses  much  sympathy  at  an 
imaginary  falling  off  of  the  grange,  mentioning  the 
scarcity  of  news  in  the  "Grange  Column"  (as  he 
calls  it)  in  the  Rural.  It  is  true  that  not  half  the 
news  that  should  be  is  contributed  weekly  to  the 
P.  of  H.  department  ol  the  Rural.  Further,  there 
really  is  not  so  much  activity  as  there  should  be  within 
our  gates  at  present  to  report.  Similar  statements 
would  also  be  true  of  most  other  fraternal  societies 
just  now.  The  World's  Fair  and  hard  tiroes  have 
taken  much  of  the  vivacity  from  most  societies.  So 
far  as  statistics  in  the  secretary's  office  show,  the 
grange  is  about  holding  its  own  in  this  State,  and 
that  is  not  comparatively  bad  lor  this  season. 

We  can  assure  our  friend  the  grange  is  the  most 
substantial  farmers'  association  in  the  land.  Its 
finances  are  remarkably  healthy  in  this  State  and 
nation.  Its  undertakings,  while  not  so  great  and 
rapid  as  might  be  desired  by  some,  are  being  steadily 
carried  out  for  the  satisfaction  and  good  of  the 
many. 

And  yet  there  should  be  more  activity  all  over  this 
State  for  so  great  and  good  a  cause;  so  let  this  con- 
cern expressed  by  our  editorial  neighbor  wake  up 
every  sleepy  grange  and  granger  in  the  State. 

TULARE   GRANGE   AND   AGRICULTURAL  INSTROC 
TION. 

From  reports  it  would  seem  that  an  interesting 
meeting  of  this  grange  was  held  on  May  loth. 
Committees  on  membership  and  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  Grange  were 
appointed,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting.  Brother 
Stewart  will  also  then  address  the  grange  on  beet 
culture. 

Bills  were  ordered  paid  from  the  grange  treasury 
for  expense  of  the  Farmers'  Institute.  Bro.  Mackie 
recommended  that  institutes  be  held  annually  in 
Tulare  and  in  other  portions  of  the  county  at  inter- 
vals during  the  year.  The  subject  of  other  meetings 
to  be  revived  at  the  annual  meeting. 

The  discussion  of  the  afternoon  was  an  address 
on  the  bud  moth  by  Brother  Farrar,  with  extracts 
from  bulletin  No.  50,  March,  1893,  of  Cornell 
Experimental  Station.  It  was  thought  the  bulletin 
should  be  published  locally.  Prof.  C.  A.  Wood- 
worth,  State  University  Agricultural  Department, 
has  lately  visited  Tulare  to  investigate  root  knot. 
It  was  mentioned  in  the  meeting  that  Prof.  Jordan, 
of  the  Stanford  University,  spoke  in  highrtt  terms 
of  the  work  being  done  at  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment at  Berkeley  and  of  the  professors  therein.  He 
also  stated  that  Stanford  University  had  courses  in 
botany,  entomology  and  ornithology,  and  that  they 
have  professors  and  students  quite  capable  of  lec- 
turing on  these  subjects,  and  Farmers'  Institutes  de- 
siring lectures  on  such  subjects,  by  paying  expenses 
of  lecturer  only,  could  be  supplied  by  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

The  reporter  of  the  meeting  adds:  "  By  the  way, 
our  county  is  fast  becoming  a  strictly  horticultural 
one.  It  seems  proper  that  those  studies  should  be 
taught  in  our  high  schools,  or  a  class  therein  might 
be  formed  which  would  receive  instruction  with 
weekly  visits  to  orchards  in  the  vicinity,  provided 
the  instructors  can  be  had.  It  is  feared,  however, 
the  chance  for  such  instructors  b;ing  obtained  is 
rather  poor,  until  the  law  requires  that  all  teachers 
in  the  Normal  school  shall  take  a  course  therein,  or 
Stanford  University  has  prepared  th°m  for  us. 

Death  of  an  Old  Patron. — The  Morning 
C<2// of  Friday,  May  36th,  states:  "Orrin  D.^nnis, 
a  farmer  and  fruit-grower  at  Ml.  Eden,  died  Tues- 
day, about  12  o'clock,  from  fatly  degeneration  of 
the  heart.  Mr.  Dennis  was  an  old  resident,  highly 
respected,  and  66  years  of  age.  He  leaves  a  widow 
and  two  children." 

Bro.  Dennis  had  been  ill  for  a  long  time,  yet  we 
learn  his  death  was  finally  sudden.  Although  not  a 
member  of  the  order  at  the  time  of  his  death,  as  a 
worker  for  many  years  in  the  grange  he  will  be  re- 
membered in  kindness  for  many  zealous  and  well- 
meant  acts.  His  wife  and  daughter  have  the  fullest 
sympathy  of  their  fellow  patrons. 

A  brother  writes  there  are  fair  hopes  of  organ- 
izing a  good  grange  in  Visalia  before  fall. 


Hay  Preuing. 

ilyou  are  interested  In  preaslngf  hay  write  Trumoo, 
Bool*eV  ft  Co.,  San  Franclaco.  Thny  will  save  you  roooey. 

$500,000 

'To  LOAi  n  ANT  mouirr  at  thi  vist  uawtn  mabir 
rate  of  Interest  on  approved  gocurlty  in  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCBULLGR,  R'X>m  8,  420  CalUorola  street,  San 
Francisco. 


''WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

TON6UELESS,  Self  Guiding. 

FOrK  OK  SI.X  HORSES, 

dependInK  on  size  of  plows 
and  kind  of  work. 


10  ACBSa 

X.  »AY 
Inetend  of 

three. 
ONE  TtLAJi  \, 

WelKht  of  furrows,  ■■  '^^^'2^^      Jf     In.tead  of  three. 

frame  and  plowman  '    -  j  \   Je  u    ,  1  • 

carried  on  three  greased  apindles?^^    1  \Jr    Ono  irheel  Isndildo  resists 

]>rurt  reduced  to  '   .  pressure  ot  three  furrows. 

lowcHt  i>o«Blt>lc  limit,  '      "it^-- —     No  bottom  or  side  frirtton. 

Foot  brake  prevonta  Gang  runnlngon  team.  Levers  and  tumlnKdovIc  e  In  casv  reach.  Can  be  turned  In  tha 
lenKth  ofltwir.  Easier  Driving,  I  ICUTCR  nRA  tT  t'>o° '>°>' Q^iriK  In  America.  Adjustul>le 
S'TKAIOIITER  Furrow*,  and  LIUIl  I  Cn  IHIHr  I  frnme- can  be  narroweil  (irwl.lrni'il  u  twill 
Made  with  stubble,  sod  and  sCubblo,  or  breaker  bottoms,  in  steel  or  clillled  metal.  Tea  ur  twelve  Inch  cut. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Band,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Thomson  &  Go.-,  Sacramento. 

E^8p««lal  price*  and  timo  Tor  trial  Klvaa  on  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  asaota. 
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E.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager. 


T.  R.  BALLINQER,  Grain  Salesman. 


AT  THE 


GRANGERS'  WAREHOUSE, 


Capacity  of  Warehouses,  50,000  Tons;  Wharf  Accommodations  for  the  Largest  Vessels  Afloat. 

GRAIN  REOBIVED  ON  STORAGE,  FOR  SHIPMENT,  AND  FOR  SALE  ON  CONSIGNMENT. 


For  Particulars  and  Rates,  address  all  communications  to  our  San  Francisco  office  and  tiiey  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

PARTIES  DESIRING  STORAGE  WILL  PLEASE  APPLY  EARLY. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

108   DAVIS   STREET,   SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ASSESSMENT  NOTICE. 


GRANGERS'   BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

(A  CORPORATION). 

Principal  Place  of  Bueloeaa.  No.  ICS  Davla 
Street,  In  the  Olty  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  State  of  Oallfornia. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  THAT  AT  A  MEETING 
o(  tbe  Directors  of  said  Orangers  Business  Aesooi* 
fttion  (a  corporation),  held  CD  tbs  8th  day  of  Ifay,  1(93, 
an  assessment  of  ten  (10)  per  cent,  amtuntlog  to  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  (12.60)  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
(he  capital  stocK  of  the  coiporation,  payable  Immediately 
to  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  corporatlcn,  at  his  office.  No.  Il8 
Davis  Street,  In  tbe  City  and  County  of  San  Fianclsco, 
OalKornla  Any  stock  upon  which  the  asseesment  shall 
remain  unpaid  on  Thursday,  the  8ih  day  of  June,  1893, 
will  be  delmquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  pubilo 
auction,  and  unless  paymmt  Is  made  before,  will  b«  sold 
on  WEDNESDAY,  the  12th  day  of  July,  A.  D  1893,  to 
pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of 
adrerttslng  and  .xpeoses  o(  sale. 

CHARl  K3  WOOD, 
Secretary  of  Qraogers'  Business  Assodatlon. 
Office,  No.  108  Davis  S  reet,  San  Francisco,  California. 


MANOTAOTBRBR  OK 


cA9  OO., 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR. 

THE  ZIMMERMAN 

Different  Sizts  and  Prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
BlTAITBR  iron  WORKS;  Ulnolnnati.  O. 
Jama*  Llnforth  Acent,  S7  Market  St.,  B.  V. 


(Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.  180  BBALK  STBBBT,  SAN  PBAN0I800,  OAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  AU  kinds  of  TooU  supplied  for 
making  Pipe.     Ebtlmatea  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  for  coating  all 
sizes  of  Pipes  with  a  composition  of  Ooal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


THE  JGITES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $60,  Dallvered  Anywhere  In  the 

United  States. 
These  Scales  have  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 
BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 


I  From  36  (o  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scales  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  in  stocli. 


Tnunan,  Hooker  it  Co.,  Sua  Franolcoo. 


DEWEY  &:0O.  1  PATENT  AGENTS. 


PorteonsImproTed  Scraper 

Patented  April  8,  1883.   Patented  April  17,  1888. 


Manufactured  by  G.  LISSEITDEH. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  tbe  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It  Is  capable, 
such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build. 
Ing.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  wlil  take  up  and  oarry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

ti"  This  Scraper  la  all  steel— the  only  one  manufaa. 
tured  In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  (our.horse,$40 1  Steel  two-horae,  9SI. 
Address  all  orden  to  O.  L.I88IINDBM,  Stockton, 
OaUfemla. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  llnee  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60o  per  Uns  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


F.  H.  BOBKB  «2B  Market  St.,  8.  F.  Begistered 
Holsteins,  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast. 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


M.  D-  HOPKINS,  Petoluma.  ReKlsteied  Shorthorn 
Oattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


P  PBTBB8BN,  Sites,  Colusa  Co.  Importer  it  Breeder 
ol  Reglsteied  shorthorn  Cattle.   Young  Bulls  for  sale. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  Petaluma    Breeder  of  Thorough- 
bred SborChorns.   Young  Stock  for  sale. 


OHABLES  B.  HUMBKaT,  Cloverdale  Cal.  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  ot  Recorded  Holsteln-frleslan 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 


PBBCHEBON  HOBSB9--Pure.bred  Horses  and 
Marei  all  ages,  and  Guaranteed  Breedeis,  lor  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  County,  Cal.  New 
Catalogue  now  ready.   Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PBTBB  SAXB  &  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Impoiters  and  Breeders,  tor  pa»t  21  years,  of 
every  vaiiety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


li.  V.  WILLIT8.  WatsonvUls,  Cal.,  Blaok  Perch- 
•rons.   Begistered  Stallloas  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


O.  BtiOM,  St.  Helena.   Brown  Leghoras  a  spaoUlty. 

OALIPOBNIA  POUL.TBY  FABM,  Stockton, 
Cal  Send  Ut  Illustr»ted  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFABLINQ,  Callstoga,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  for  ClrtuUr.  Thor- 
onghored  Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa.   Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Caulogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


O  H.  DWINELiIiB.  Fa  ton,SonomaCo..  Cal.  Shrop- 
shire ard  CroBtbrtd  ^hrop^hlre-Merlno  Hams  for  sale. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshiie  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Bams  for  sale. 


B.  H.  CBANB,  Petalumi,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri 


SWINE. 


T.  WAITS,  Perkins,  CaL,  breeder  of  registered 
Berkshire  Hogs  and  Plymooth  Kock  fowls. 


J.  P.  ASHLiBY,  linden,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer 
ot  Thor  ughbred  Swine.  Sma'l  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.   Superior  Stock,  Low  Prices. 


TYLiBB  BE  A  OH,  San  Jose,  fal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred BerkshUre  and  Essex  Hogs. 


ROBERT  BRAND  &  CO., 

 MANUFAOTUBKRS  OF  

"Minnesota  GUef"  Thresbers  and  Self-Feeders. 

The  Most  Perfect  mnd  Economioal  Grain  and 
Bean  Thresher  In  Use. 

A  full  Une  ot  SEPARATOR,  ENGINE  AMD  HORSE-POWER  REPAIRS  AND 
EXTRAS  always  In  stock. 

Rspairlog  and  Machine  Work  of  all  descriptions. 

OFFICE,  FACTORY  AND  SALESROOMS: 

521,  52S,  525  Third  Street,  Between  Wuhiui^ii  and  Clay, 

OAKLAND,  OAL, 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
W.  A.  SHAFOR,  Middletown,Ohio» 

Largest  American  Importer  of 
O.  D.  Sheep, 

Is  prepared  to  quote  prices  on  the  best  stock  ot  Oxford 
Down  Sheep  to  be  tiad  In  England.  Parties  wanting 
flrst-olase  stock  should  write  lor  purticulars  and  Induoe 
their  nelghburs  to  Join  them.  Import  will  arrive  in 
June.    Write  at  once. 


SHORT-HORN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE. 

Ir»ROM  8  TO  ao  MONTHS  OLD;  GOOD  COLORS; 
.   from  good  milk  strain;  are  eligible  to  the  Record. 
Slrsd  by  Duke  ol  Wild  Flower  No.  102,963.  Address 

P.  H.  MUBPHY, 
Perkins   Sacramento  county,  Cal. 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS! 

8.  C.  BROWN  IEGH0RN8. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

EGGS  $1.60  per  settine;  (4  for  two  settings;  (5  for 
three  setilngs.  Wbice  Leghorn  pen  headed  by 
"Volante,"  fcore  9£J  Brown  Leghorn  pen  headed  by 
"Imperial,"  score  93.  Send  tor  circular.  Satisfaction 
guiranteed  to  alL 

FRANK  A.  BBUSH, 
Oar*  Suite  Rosa  National  Bank  SANTA  BOBA,  CAL, 


The  Original  and  ONLY  GENUINE  BUCKEYE  MOWER. 

ALL  OTHEB  BO-OALLBD  BDOKBYB  MOWBB8  ABB  IMITATIONS. 


It  Excels 
All  Oiliers  for 

LiElitiiess 

of  Draft. 


Simplicity. 


DuraMlily. 


BEWARE   OF  IMITATIONS. 
Ours  is  the  Only  Genuine  Machine  Sold. 


More  Sold 

than  any  oiler 

Haclilne. 


ASK  FOR 

THE 
ORIGINAL 
BUCKEYE 
MOWER 

AND 
TAKE  NO 
OTHER. 
IT  IS 
THE  BEST 
MOWER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 
EVERY  ONE 
GDARANTEED 


America's  most  valuable  crop  is  not  wheat  or  corn, 
but  hay.  Hay-cutting  demands  the  best  mechanism. 
The  Buckeye  is  the  great  hay-maker  of  the  world.  It  was  invented 
by  Lewis  Miller,  and  the  claims  of  all  other  persons  to  origination 
and  invention  are  false  and  spurious. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,San  Francisco  and  Fresno 


.BBST   SdODBBN  8TBAINS  OF. 


POLAN  D-CH  I  N  A 

 PIGS   FOB  SALE  

SIRED  BY  FIRST  CLASS  IMPORTED  HALES.  My  Brood  Sows,  Imported  from  the  Rast,  are  the  admiration  of 
everybody,  being  fine  Individuals  and,  like  the  Boars,  rich  In  such  blood  as  Tecamseb,  the  most  famous  hog 
that  ever  lived.  King  Tecumseh  his  greatest  son,  Tom  Corwln  2d,  whose  owner  refused  (1000  for  him,  Cora  Schel- 
lenberger,  whose  produce  snld  tor  tSSOO  before  she  died,  and  other  prize  wioneis  at  Eastern  Stete  Fairs  Inspec- 
tion Invited  and  correspondence  solicited.  Parties  giving  timely  notice  will  be  met  at  station.  Ranch  one  mile 
from  station. 

H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Niles,  Cal. 


The  Most  Successful  Remedy  ever  discovered 
as  It  Is  certain  In  lis  effects  and  docs  not  blister, 
licad  proof  below. 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE. 

Stab,  Lane  Co.,  Oeegon,  Feb.  8th,  1892. 
Db,  B.  J.  Eksdall  Co., 

Dear  Sirs :— I  havo  used  your  KinrDAli,*B  SPATnr 
C'UKK  for  the  last  twelve  years  never  being  without 
It  but  a  few  weeks  In  that  time  and  I  have  made 
several  wonderful  cures  with  It.  1  cured  a  i:urb 
(•f  lung  standing.  Then  X  had  a  f  our  year  old  C4»lt 
badly  Sweenied;  tried  every  thlnir  without  any 
beueflt.  80  I  tried  your  liniment,  an<l  In  a  few  weeks 
he  was  well  and  his  shoulder  filled  up  all  rlKht,  and 
the  iithcr,  a  four  year  old  that  had  a  Thoronghpin 
and  Blood  Hpavin  on  the  same  joint,  and  to-day 
no  one  can  tell  which  lea  It  was  on.  These  state- 
ments can  be  proven.  If  necessary ;  the  four  year 
olds  are  now  seven  and  can  bo  seen  anv  day  at  Cot- 
tage Orove,  Or.  S.  J5.  I'axton. 

Price  $1.00  per  bottle.  

DB,  B.  J.  KENDALL,  CO., 

Enoaburgh  Falls,  Vermont. 
SOIiD  BT  ALI<  DRUGGISTS. 


PI 


Two  3-year-old  Imported  Shire  Mares 
In  foal.  Also  Imported  EnKlish  Coach 
Stallion.  Address  W.  W.  RUSHMOKK, 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Draft  and 
C>)ach  SUlllons.  P.  0.  Box  M.  Stable, 
Broadway  and  32d  Sf.,  Oakland,  Cal 


ThsKaQsas  City  Veterinary  College 


Incorporated  by  the  S'ate. 
P>0R  catalogue  addrets  J.  H.  WATTLBB, 


UO  East  Twelfth  Street- 


D.  V.  S. 


Back  Kiuib  oI  the  PACiriu  Kdkal  Puss  (unbound 
can  be  had  tor  $2.60  per  volume  of  riz  months.  Pet  year 
(two  volumes)  H.  Inserted  la  Dswey*!  palaat  bladsr 
W  oenta  additional  psi  rolnms. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS) 


The  numerous  dleeaaeB  that  are  usually 
prevalent  among  very  Yonns  Turlceys 
may  bo  prevented  by  the  use  of 

GARY'S  PILLS. 

Send  for  Circular 

B.  POUQBRA  &  OO., 

80  North  William  Streat,  Now  Tork. 


M0NEY-".2.'So''^.V 


By  using  the  Pacific  Inonbatoi 
and  Broodor,  which  will  hatch  an\ 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  ben.  In  nnl 
versal  use.  Oold  Medal  wherever  ex 
blbite<l.  Thoroughbred  Foultr  j 
and  Ponltry  Appllancas.  Send 
8  cts.  In  stamps  for  8>-page  catalogue, 
with  SO  full-sized  colored  cuts  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  Incaba 
tor  Oo.  1807  Oastro  St.  Oakland,  Cal 


CHICKEN-HATOHING  BY  STEAM 


,^0^^^  VIC  TOR 


dimple, eoAy  of  operation, •olf-regii- 
lating,  reliable,  fully  (cuarantMd. 
Bend  4c.  for  lilus.  CaCAiOSue.  O^o, 
£rtal  St  Co..  Jdfro.  Quuicy,  ULVAA. 


HALSTED  INCUBATOR 

COMPANY. 
ISia  Hyrtlc  Mtrcet,  OaklaaA,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  lor  Circular. 


ENOBA VINO  —  SUPUttlOB  WOOD  AND 
Metal  Kngra-'ar  msttrotyplng  and  Btsnotyplng 
done  at  the  offoe  of  this  papsi. 


TREES!  TREES! 


IT  HAS  BEEN  DEMONSTRATED  IN  THE  PAST  FKW 
years  by  the  large  number  cf  trees  sold  by  me  that 
nursery  stock  grown  on  the  river  bottom  ot  Sutter 
count}  Is  far  superl>jr  to  a^y  grown  in  the  Scatt.  I  am 
prepared  to  Bupp.y  In  large  or  small  quantities: 

Bartiett  Peari,  Plnms  and  Pionei 

On  Hyrobolan  Plum  Roots. 

— ALSO— 

Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Apple,  Almond 
Treei,  Etc. 

Special  Rates  on  Large  Order*. 
Send  for  Price  List  for  1893-04. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvllle,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


ALL  KIHDS.OF 


Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  eret  book  on  Olive  Oulture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


BJEADQUARTEBS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Eta 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Bend  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalogue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

BKASONEK  BROS 
Oneco,  Fla. 


'  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

Sole  Agents, 

Mo.  B  MarkAt  StTMt.  Sftn  Fr»nolMO,  Oai, 


June  3,  1893. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  May  31,  1893. 
Dullness  continues  to  be  the  chief  characteristic  of 
the  wheat  market,  though  conditions  on  the  whole 
appear  to  be  favorable  for  improvement.  The  pros- 
pect in  the  State  for  grain  crops  considerably  below 
the  average  continues,  and  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  at  this  time  that  the  yield  will  be  something 
like  two-thirds.  Some  localities,  it  is  true,  report 
improvement,  but  others  were,  no  doubt,  further 
damaged  by  recent  drying  winds.  Almost  the  only 
crops  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  which  promise  large 
returns  are  those  irrigated,  while  the  unirrigated 
— the  greater  part — have  all  been  more  or  less  dam- 
aged ;  or,  at  least,  are  less  promising  than  six  weeks 
since.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  estimates 
continue  to  be  very  low.  Some  claim  that  in  Yolo 
county  there  will  not  be  more  than  one-third  of  a 
crop ;  while  other  counties  will  doubtless  fall  far 
below  the  average.  Reports  of  the  eastern  crops 
continue  poor,  while  Europe  will  probably  not  pro- 
duce more  than  a  normal  crop.  All  these  things,  it 
would  seem,  point  to  an  advance  in  quotations. 
The  one  depressing  factor  continues  to  be  the  abun- 
dant stocks  of  old  wheat  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  exact  condition  of  wheat  east  of  the  Rockies  is 
shown  by  the  following  report  to  the  Farmers'  Re- 
view, Chicago,  published  May  24  : 

WHEAT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  WEST. 

"  In  Illinois  the  general  outlook  for  the  wheat 
crop  is  still  bad.  In  some  localities  the  weather  has 
been  so  cool  that  the  wheat  has  not  stooled  out 
well.  Thin  fields  are  being  plowed  up  and  planted 
to  corn.  In  some  counties,  however,  the  weather 
has  been  favorable  and  the  last  two  weeks  have  seen 
a  material  advance.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
area  may  be  counted  as  lost,  but  the  condition  of 
the  rest  is  improving.  The  winter  rye  crop  is  in 
fair  condition,  taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  though 
there  are  many  counties  in  which  little  or  none  is 
grown. 

"In  Indiana  the  outlook  for  wheat  is  a  little 
above  fair,  and  very  much  better  than  in  Illinois. 
In  some  counties  it  is  reported  as  looking  fine  and 
not  troubled  by  insects.  Some  is  so  heavy  that  it  is 
already  lodging.  Not  over  one-fifth  of  the  corre- 
spondents report  the  condition  as  poor,  though 
there  are  quite  a  large  number  that  report  some  thin 
and  spotted  fields.  In  some  localities  the  plant  has 
made  rapid  growth,  but  has  not  stooled  out  well. 
Some  damage  has  been  done  recently  by  the  over- 
flow of  water  on  low  wheat  fields.  Winter  rye  is 
nearly  an  average  crop. 

"  Ohio  wheat  prospects  are  good.  Sun  and 
showers  are  bringing  the  crop  forward  nicely.  In 
some  counties  the  outlook  is  the  best  in  years.  In 
others,  where  the  present  condition  is  below  an 
average,  the  improvement  is  so  continuous  that  by 
harvest  time  the  crop  may  be  a  full  average.  Wet 
weather  has  damaged  the  wheat  in  some  counties, 
but  to  just  what  extent  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
rye  crop  keeps  pace  with  the  wheat,  and  in  most 
counties  where  reported  is  in  good  condition.  In  a 
good  many  counties  no  rye  is  reported. 

"  In  Michigan  the  condition  is  generally  bad, 
though  a  few  counties  report  the  outlook  as  good 
for  a  full  crop.  In  some  places  the  rain  has  done 
much  good,  and  the  condition  is  steadily  improv- 
ing.   Rye  is  reported  at  fair  and  good. 

"Winter  wheat  is  generally  good  in  Kentucky, 
but  in  a  few  counties  is  reported  as  low  as  75  per 
cent.  Too  much  rain  has  discolored  it  in  some 
places.  Rye  is  generally  good  and  is  reported  from 
about  two-thirds  of  the  counties. 

"In  Missouri  the  condition  remains  fair,  but  con- 
siderably under  a  full  crop.  The  condition  varies 
greatly  in  the  different  counties.  In  some  it  is 
thin  on  the  ground  and  making  slow  growth,  while 
in  others  the  crops  will  be  exceptionally  large.  The 
wheat  that  was  sown  early  last  fall  is  continuing  to 
lead  in  development.  Rye  is  reported  from  few 
counties  and  is  only  fair. 

"  In  Kansas  and  Nebraska  the  outlook  for  the 
wheat  crop  has  not  improved  materially.  The 
drouth  last  fall,  supplemented  by  the  hard  drouth 
this  spring,  must  result  in  a  very  short  crop.  No 
matter  how  fine  the  conditions  of  the  weather 
henceforth,  there  can  be  but  little  improvement. 
Rye  is  in  much  better  condition  than  wheat,  but  the 
area  planted  is  too  small  to  cut  much  of  a  figure. 

"  In  Iowa  both  wheat  and  rye  are  reported  in 
from  fair  to  good  condition. 

"In  Wisconsin  the  winter  wheat  and  rye  are 
coming  forward  in  fine  shape,  though  in  most 
counties  are  a  little  late.  The  improvement  recently 
is  very  marked.  It  is  stooling  out  and  covering  the 
ground  nicely." 

Locally,  the  market  has  shown  small  change  dur- 
ing the  week.  Milling  wheat  is  fairly  firm,  while 
other  varieties  are  weak.  The  market,  on  the  whole, 
is  of  a  waiting  nature.  Buyers  are  slow  and  anxious 
for  reliable  data  as  to  the  coming  crop,  while  sellers, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  anxious  to  dispose  of  their  hold- 
ings. 

Memorial  Day  has  materially  interfered  with  busi- 
ness on  the  Produce  Exchange,  and  transactions  in 
barley  h^ve  been  nominal.  The  market  is,  however, 
in  good  condition.  While  transactions  are  not 
large,  local  consumption  has  been  steady  and  re- 
ports of  a  short  yield  have  had  the  eflfect  of  stiffen- 
ing quotations. 

Oals  are  quiet  and  prices  are  unchanged. 

Corn  is  in  good  supply  and  offerings  have  been 
free. 


Fruit  Crop  Reports  from  all  Sections. 

Missouri.— C.  C.  Bell,  of  Booneville,  Mo.,  fa- 
miliarly known  as  the  Apple  King  of  Missouri,  gives 
the  following  statement  of  the  coming  season's  apple 
crop:  "  After  making  a  close  inspection  of  quite  a 
number  of  orchards  in  this  State,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  will  not  have  one-fourth  of  a 
crop.  List  July  the  orchards  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  visited  by  a  fire.  The  trees  were  affected  with 
a  disease  known  as  the  twig  blight,  they  being  so 
affected  as  to  prevent  the  under  growth  of  limbs, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  fruit  buds  did  not  set, 
consequently  the  trees  have  no  full  blooms.  The 
wine-sap  variety  will  be  plentiful  this  coming  fall, 
but  the  Ben  Davis  and  other  similar  varieties  will 
be  very  light." 

Delaware. — A  letter  from  Smyrna,  Dela.,  under 


date  of  May  12th,  says  the  appearance  of  frost  the 
last  three  mornings  of  this  week  has  caused  uneasi- 
ness among  many  fruit-growers.  They  say  cherries 
are  hurt  and  they  fear  strawberries  and  peaches  are 
also  damaged. 

Kentucky. — A  correspondent  writing  from  Dan- 
ville, Ky.,  under  date  of  May  13th,  says  that  ex- 
perienced fruit-shippers  throughout  Southeastern 
Iowa  and  neighboring  States  claim  that  the  fruit 
crop  is  not  ruined,  as  was  reported.  The  fact,  on 
the  contrary,  is  that  there  has  never  been  so  good 
an  outlook  for  all  kinds  of  fruit,  except  apples,  as 
this  year.  There  is  a  bright  outlook  for  peaches, 
cherries  and  all  small  fruits. 

Ohio.  —At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Summit  Co., 
Ohio,  Horticultural  Society,  Maxwell  Graham,  com- 
mittee on  orchards,  reported  the  prospects  for  fruit 
excellent.  Apple  orchards  that  bore  a  crop  last  year 
are  not  blossoming  to  any  extent.  Early  and  sum- 
mer varieties  of  apples  are  blossoming  very  full,  but 
winter  varieties  are  in  many  orchards  almost  a  fail- 
ure. Pears,  peaches,  plums  and  cherries  promise 
full  crops.  Prof.  Claypole  reported  pears  about 
Akron  not  so  full  in  bloom  as  last  season.  Grapes 
and  small  fruits  reported  in  good  condition. 

Florida. — R.  G.  Allsop,  of  Prospect,  Marion  Co., 
Fla.,  writes  under  date  of  May  loth:  "  The  orange 
crop  in  this  section  will  only  be  about  one-half. 
There  was  a  poor  bloom  and  now  a  great  deal  of 
fruit  is  dropping.  I  hear  that  some  sections  are 
getting  a  good  show  for  fall  crop;  lemons  seem  to 
be  a  better  crop  than  last  year,  and  most  of  the 
growers  have  gone  to  spraying  to  keep  fruit  nice  and 
bright." 

Georgia. — A  special  from  Macon,  Ga.,  under 
date  of  May  14th,  says  that  the  watermelon  crop  is 
getting  along  nicely,  and  the  acreage  will  be  larger 
than  last  season. 

Oranges. 

The  demand  for  Washington  Navels  in  the  East 
has  shown  marked  improvement  lately;  but  Wash- 
ington Navels  are  becoming  a  scarce  article,  so 
growers  are  not  generally  benefited  by  the  improve- 
ment of  demand.  Locally,  there  is  very  good  in- 
quiry for  fruit  of  the  best  quality,  while  other  vari- 
eties are  taken  care  of  in  one  way  and  another. 
Twelve  carloads  arrived  Monday.  The  following 
letter  from  a  New  York  commission  house— Scobel 
&  Day,  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  fruit  houses  in 
that  city — to  a  Los  Angeles  firm,  is  worth  repro 
ducing  in  our  columns: 

"  Mr.  Connolly  is  here  with  us  and  sails  to-mor. 
row,  ex- "Arizona,"  (or  home.  He  is  perfectly  de- 
lighted with  California,  and  amazed  at  its  grandeur 
and  certainties,  as  far  as  fruit  in  the  future  is  con- 
cerned. He  is  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  unsatisfac- 
tory results  of  some  of  the  late  cars,  and  we  are 
both  wondering  what  was  done  in  Liverpool  with 
these  last  four  cars,  that  we  had  so  much  trouble 
with. 

"  We  have  written  our  Palermo  house  that  they 
might  just  as  well  cut  down  their  orange  trees,  as 
far  as  the  future  of  that  fruit  in  America  is  con- 
cerned, because  with  the  heavy  crops  positively  com 
ing  on  in  both  Florida  and  California,  outside  of 
the  probably  2,000,000  [200,000? — Ed.  |  boxes  of 
Louisiana  and  Arizona,  the  Mediterranean  fruit  will 
not  stand  the  ghost  of  a  chance  in  America.  Stilly 
you  do  not  know  what  a  stubborn  set  of  people  the 
Italians  are,  and  how  they  are  always  banging  on  to 
the  idea  that  frost  or  some  other  trouble  will  kill  off 
California  and  Florida,  and  that  their  fruit,  owing 
to  its  superior  carrying  qualities  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  cheap  labor  at  home,  etc.,  will  hold  its  own. 
We  know  surely  that  it  will  not,  and  that  the  future 
is  dead  for  it,  but  they  will  not  see  it  yet.  Next 
year  we  believe  Florida  will  have  6,000,000  boxes, 
and  California  perhaps  3,000,000,  so  where  will  the 
Mediterranean  be  then? 

"  One  or  two  cars  of  California  oranges  have  ar 
rived  here  this  week,  but  have  been  peddled  out,  we 
believe,  from  $2.72  to  $3.25  per  box,  for  Navels." 

Other  Fruits. 

Strawberries  are  in  only  fairly  good  supply  and 
sell  rapidly  at  good  prices.  Green  apples  have  ap- 
peared in  the  market  and  start  off  at  50  cents  per 
cental.  Of  course,  improvement  in  price  will  come 
with  improvement  in  quality.  Apricots  and  figs  are 
also  offered  for  sale.  Cherries  are  beginning  to 
come  in  more  freely.  California  lemons  are  scarce. 
So  far,  very  few  raspberries  have  been  sent  in. 

Little  is  to  be  said  of  dried  fruits.  The  market  is 
well  cleaned  up  and  quotations  are  nominal.  It 
looks  now  as  though  the  coming  yield  of  prunes  will 
not  be  so  heavy  as  expected,  and  the  chances  of  a 
continued  healthy  condition  are  correspondingly 
improved. 

Vegetables. 


The  jQdson 
Fruit  Company, 

308  and  310 
WASHINGTON  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


We  are  now  better  than  ever  p-^epared  to 
receive  consignments  of  all  kinds  of  perishable 
products,  such  as  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Eggs,  etc.  Our 
facilities  for  cool,  dry  storage  and  packing  for  long' 
distance  shipping  cannot  be  excelled.  It  la  our  con- 
stant aim  to  make  our  consignors  and  our  customers 
stay  with  us. 


all  it  perhaps  should  be,  the  general  situation  favors 
sellers.  No  difficulty  is  experienced  in  disposing  of 
choice  consignments  at  advantageous  rates. 

Eggs  show  some  slight  improvement.  Receipts, 
however,  are  abundant  and  prevent  any  decided  im- 
provement. 

Butter  and  Cheese- 
Cheese  continues  to  come  in  freely.     While  the 
consumptive  demand  is  good,  supplies  are  quite  suf- 
ficient, and  the  market  is  easy. 

Butter  shows  no  change  from  recent  conditions. 
Stocks  are  large,  and  the  trade  well  supplied. 

Miscellaneous. 

Wool  shows  no  improvement.  Trade  is  very 
stagnant  and  stocks  are  accumulating. 

A  carload  of  new  San  Bernardino  honey  was  put 
on  the  market  to-day. 

New  alfalfa  hay,  first  cutting,  has  brought  $8  per 
ton.  During  the  week  second  cutting  sold  at  $10, 
and  new  at  from  $8  to  $8.75.    Old  is  weak. 

Hops  and  rye  are  quiet. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  beans, 

California  Products  In  the  East. 


Potatoes  are  coming  in  rather  freely  and  quota- 
tions take  a  wide  range.  Choice  new  Early  Rose, 
from  the  river,  are  received  in  boxes  and  sell  well. 
The  market  is  in  very  satisfactory  condition.  New 
red  onions  sell  at  7S@90C  per  cental.  Rhubarb  and 
green  peas  are  in  light  supply,  while  other  vege- 
tables show  up  well.  Beets  and  carrots  have  ad- 
vanced. 

Provisions. 


Quotations  in  some  lines  of  hog  products  are 
lower  than  a  week  since;  but  the  situation  generally 
continues  to  favor  sellers,  and  there  seems  little 
prospect  of  a  break.  The  Chicago  Breeders  Ga- 
zette of  May  24,  says: 

'  The  hog  situation  presents  no  new  features.  A 
good  demand  existed  all  week,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  light  receipts  sellers  were  enabled  to  sustain 
prices.  The  market  was  not  without  its  usual  ups 
and  downs,  prices  advancing  or  declining  daily, 
but  the  changes  were  not  very  radical.  The  close 
of  business  to-day  finds  values  not  more  than  s@ioc 
away  from  the  quotations  given  in  our  last  report. 
They  have  gained  that  much,  the  week  closing  at 
$7.6o@7.8o  for  hogs  weighing  over  200  pounds,  and 
at  $7.4C@7.70  for  lighter  weights.  Shippers  have 
not  operated  more  liberally  than  for  the  previous  two 
weeks,  their  purchases  reaching  33,000,  as  against 
34,271  for  the  week  ended  May  16th.  Shipments, 
however,  look  small  when  compared  with  those  for 
the  corresponding  week  last  year,  and  for  the  matter 
of  that  so  do  the  resceipts,  which  for  the  last  were 
83,000,  and  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year 
170,998. " 

Poultry  and  Eggs. 

Poultry  was  this  morning  quoted  lower  than  a  | 
week  since,  owing  to  free  arrivals  from  the  East,  I 
While  the  local  market  is  dull,  and  the  demand  not  | 


New  York,  May  28.  -The  heavy  Eastern  and  South- 
ern fruit  crops  of  this  season  are  becoming  daily 
assured  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  leaders  of  the 
trade.  California  rates  will  be  considerably  modified, 
compared  with  last  and  some  other  seasons.  A  rea- 
sonable impression  prevails  among  the  dealers  who 
handle  the  enlarged  diversified  shipments  of  car  lots 
from  the  Coast,  promised  this  year,  and  the  heavy 
supplies  that  will  be  needed  for  Chicago.  80,  all 
things  considered.  New  York  will  make  fair  returns 
for  prime  stuff. 

In  canned  fruits  the  market  is  dull  and  the  latest 
prices  are  nominal  for  standard  goods.    We  have  lost 
much  spring  trade  which  cannot  be  at  once  restored 
in  the  face  of  the  berry  season  and  of  the  immense 
arrivals  of  West  Indian  produce  yet  to  be  dealt  in. 
Prunes— Quiet  at  10><;c  for  fifties. 
Peaches— Evaporated,  a  drug  at  9c. 
The  raisin  combine  does  not  receive  the  support 
that  was  expected  to  be  shown  by  this  time,  still,  as 
there  is  no  money  lost  even  at  the  present  rates, 
a  hopeful  view  exists,  notwithstanding  a  good  many 
unlocked  for  outside  invoices  have  come  10  light. 
Quotations  are  :  Two  crowns,  4J^c;  three  crowns,  5c, 
loose  boxes  in  prime  summer  order,  $1  20@1  .50; 
layers,  81  80(3>2. 
Apricots— Winding  up  at  14@16c. 
Cherries— The  cherries  of  the  week  were  not  at- 
tractive.   Some  loss  of  quality  was  attended  >iy  a 
delay  by  floods  in  Pennsylvania.  Best  prices,  $2@3 
per  box. 

Orangos— One  car  of  Washington  navel  oranges 
sold  at  83@3  50  per  box.  The  last  Liverpool  venture 
of  California  oranges  proved  unsatisfactory. 

Wool— The  principal  seaboard  dealers  are  appre- 
hensive of  the  setting  in  of  an  unavoidable  dull  term. 
Millers  say  there  is  no  Inducement  for  them  to 
reclenish  material  in  a  large  way  while  the  goods 
trade  is  so  vague  in  character,  some  of  the  larger 
clip  districts  are  now  willing  to  make  some  conces- 
sion, but  this  decision  has  not,  as  we  learn,  affected 
much  spot  business,  as  it  is  pretty  generally  felt  that 
all  opening  business  of  any  volume  must  favor 
buyers.  At  Boston  the  large  sales  of  Territory  and 
Ohio  delaine  indicate  the  most  positive  weakness  of 
seaboard  prices  noted  this  new  season. 

Sales  at  New  York— 55,000  lbs  of  Spring  California; 
17.000  scoured;  182,000  other  domestic  and  303,000 
foreign  on  private  terms. 

Sales  at  Boston— 1,565.000  pounds  domestic,  includ- 
ing  48,000  spring  California  at  15J«J(<<il6e ;  235,000 
Delaine  at  25j4@29c,  415,0^0  Territory  at  12(g)20c;  also 
266,000  foreign,  including  190,000  Australian. 

Fhiladelpbia  says  the  market  is  weak  and  manu- 
facturers are  in  a  position  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

Lima  beans— Some  spot  trade  to  fill  small  orders  at 
82  20. 

Hops— During  the  week  the  city  had  a  better  share 
of  the  trade  than  some  time  back.  Still,  to  a  great 
degree.  Inferior  holders  control  the  oosltion  of  round 
lots.  The  most  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  full- 
value  20-cent  grade.  The  range  for  State  and  Pacific 
iB  18@2lc;  some  low  grade  of  the  latter  15c.  Local 
sales  for  the  week,  500  bales;  exports  631. 

Cherries  and  Oranges. 

Chicago,  May  29th.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold 
California  fruits  to-day  at  auction,  realizing  the  fol- 
lowing prices:  Royal  Ann  cherries,  82.55;  Tartarian, 
81  85  to  82.15;  Rocknort,  81.50. 

The  following  prices  were  also  received  at  private 
sale:  Fancy  Navels  (repacked),  83.50@84.15;  seed- 
lings. 82.60;  St.  Michaels,  82.75@85.60. 

Chicago,  May  29th.— Porter  Bros.  <fe  Co.,  sold  to-day 
one  car  or  California  fruit,  realizing  the  iollowing 
prices;  Cherries  —  Black  Tartarians,  81.60(382.15; 
Rockports,  gl.40@$1.45.  The  trult  was  in  good  condi- 
tion and  In  good  demand. 

Visible  Supply  of  Grain. 

New  Yobk,  May  29 —The  visible  supply  of  grain  is 
_j  follows:  Wheat,  70,157,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of 
1,369,000  bushels;  corn,  5,628,000  bushels,  a  decrease 
of  418,000;  oats,  3,342,000  bushels,  an  increase  of  158,- 
000;  rye,  500.0O0  bushels;  barley,  393,000  bushels,  a  de- 
crease of  116,000. 

British  Grain  Trade. 

London,  May  29  —The  Mark  Lane  Express  says: 
English  wheat  averages  27s  a  quarter  In  the  country 
and  27s  5d  in  London.  Foreign  wheat  has  receded 
6d  since  Whitsuntide.  Arrivals  of  wheat  Include 
105,000  quarters  California,  5000  quarters  Australian 
and  10,000  quarters  Argentine. 

Crops  In  Europe. 

New  Yobk,  May  29th.— A  series  of  cablegrams  to 
the  World  from  the  principal  European  capitals  give 
a  summary  of  the  crop  situation  abroad  as  follows: 

In  England  there  will  be  a  short  acreage  of  wheat, 
smaller  area  having  been  sown.  Barley  and  oats  are 
below  the  average  yield. 

In  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  season  is  more  favor- 
able, and  in  the  latter  the  oat  crop  promises  to  be 
excellent.  ,        ,  ^      ^  . 

In  Holland  rain  is  badly  needed,  and  wheat  and 
rye  are  not  In  good  condition. 

In  Austria  crops  are  looking  up,  and  there  are  ex- 
cellent reports  about  wheat. 

In  Germany  only  a  fair  condition  of  cereals  Is  re- 
ported. 


HORSE  COLLARS 

 AND  

SADDLERY  GOODS. 


Davis  &  Son's  Horse  Collars  are 
not  filled  v^ith  Self-Pulverizing 
Oork.   

The  U.  S.  Inspector  of  Harness  Supplies  and  Horse 
CollBrs  selected  Davis  &  Son's  make— botli  harness  and 
collars.  And  bo  will  all  persons  who  want  a  solid, 
broad-faced,  smooth  collar  which  does  not  pinch  ths 
neck  nor  roll  about  unsteadily  lor  three  months  before 
it  settles  down  to  a  flttine  shape  or  set  squarelv  back  on 
the  shoulder.  If  you  want  a  collar  not  stuffed  with 
wads  buy  our  collars,  as  all  other  makes  on  this  coast 
are  wad  collars.  All  wad  stuffed  oollars  flatten  down  In 
a  short  time  so  that  a  sweat  collar  Is  needed  to  protect 
the  horse  from  the  wads  or  ropes  of  straw.  Davis  & 
Son's  Collars  are  all  put  under  a  powerful  shaper  or  press 
before  Snished,  which  eolldifles  them  into  a  perfect 
shape,  which  allows  the  collar  to  set  with  its  whole  face 
against  the  shoulder.  When  a  wad-stuffed  collar  Is 
brought  under  this  force  It  shows  the  old  wad-stuffed 
c  )llar  to  be  merely  a  Puff  Ball.  Send  or  bring  in  to  our 
factory  In  this  city  any  collar  and  see  this  done,  >Dd  see 
what  a  Pan  Cake  you  have  been  sellinB  to  the  people  for 
collars.  Our  Boston  Team  long  straw  collars  have  no 
wads.  The  Rod  of  our  Great  Machine  Is  supplied  with 
small  teeth  on  Its  lower  surface  like  a  fine  saw.  It  picks 
up  and  carries  with  It  ts  it  flies  through  the  ftraw  a  long 
straw  in  each  tooth,  all  of  which  are  deposited  in  the 
collar,  one  behind  the  other,  with  more  precision  and 
regularity  than  human  skill  could  ever  accomplish,  thug 
avoiding  all  lumps  and  wads,  not  even  two  straws  cross- 
ing each  other. 

NAME  ROOM. 

No  Oollars  on  this  Ooast  or  else- 
where have  as  good  Bama 
Room  as  the  Davis  &  Son's 
Oollar. 


410  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


{Conlvmed  on  next  page.) 


BELMONT  SCHOOL,  most  delightfully  and  advanta- 
geouslv  located  25  miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  pre- 
pares for  any  college  or  school  of  science.  The  consoli- 
dation of  the  Hopkins  Academy  with  it  brings  856,009  to 
the  810O,C0O  already  invested,  and  so  greatly  adus  to  the 
resources  o(  a  tcbool  already  well  eq  'Ip  ed  as  to  place 
iti  permanence  and  its  ability  to  oS  :r  the  bipt  and  the 
broadest  instru':tlon  beyond  question.  Twenty  scholar- 
ships invite  rarnest  and  able  young  men  of  slander 
means  A  gymnasium  and  athletic  grounds,  unsur- 
passed by  those  of  any  secondary  school  in  the  entire 
conntry,  under  the  direction  of  the  present  physical  in- 
structor in  Williams  College,  Insure  unexcelled  physical 
training.  The  school  Invites  inspection  References  re- 
quired. For  catalogue  address.  W  T.  Reid,  A.  M.  (Har- 
vard), Head  Master  Belmont,  California. 


BARGAINS  IN  LAND. 

$8000  —  Seven  acres  «hoice  Fault  Land  in  town  of 
Haywards. 

$800  Each— Seven  lots  in  town  of  Belmont.  Average 
60  X  230.  All  level  land.  Very  easy  terms.  Ten 
mioutea  walk  from  station. 

JOHN  P.  BYXBBB, 

4S  Market  Street  Han  Franolaoo. 


I  call  the  attention  of  every  owner  of  Horse  or  Cow  to 
my 

Remedy  for  Colic  in  Horses  or  Cattle. 

CURES  BVERT  CASE  in  5  to  20  minutes 
when  every  known  remedy  tails. 
PBBSORIPTION  26  CEHT8. 

 ADDRESS  

H.  F.,  Wella,  Fargo  &  Oo.'s  Express, 

S^N  JOSB,  CM.. 


§reakfas+ foods 

THEJOHN.T.  CUTTING  CO,  SOLE  AGENTS 


NothlDK  Sacoeeda  Like  Success. 

A  limited  number  tanght  to  trap  Coyotes  and  Silver- 
gray  Foxes.  Send  $26  and  a  guarantee  that  you 
will  keep  It  a  secret  at  least  ten  years.  Only  one  tanght 
in  same  lonallty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded. 

O.  B.  BBOKWITH, 
KelBejTT  tile  Oallfornla. 
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The  Markets. 

{Continued  from  preceding  page.) 
In  France;. the  wheat  crop  iB  a  little  below  the 

*7n"^ropeaii  Rnssia  winter  wheat  U  very  satlsfac- 
terv  The  official  statement  of  the  Finance  Minister 
declares  that  the  crops  of  the  central  provinces, 
where  Uie  famine  occurred  In  1891,  are  excellent 
condition,  but  that  elsewhere  they  are  middhng  or 
unsatisfactorily.   

General  Produce. 

Film  choice  in  good  packages  fetch  an  advauce  ou  top 
aJ^SuoS.  while  ?ery  poor  grade.  «11  les^than  th^^lower 
quotatioDS.  ' 

BVAKR  AND  PEAS.      I  BAGS. 
R»ro  rtl     .VT.  2  80  (»  2  90  Standard  Calc  Grain 

g»J°V  2  75  (»  3  CO  !      Spot  6  @  6i 

  2  60  @  a  70  JuneiJuIydeUrery  6iS  g  - 

2  75  (a  3  OO  iPotatoes,  gunnle»..14   @  15 

;  2  90  iWool.  3J  tb  30  @  - 

I  2  70  [Wool,  4  m  32i  (a  - 

I  2  70  HOPS. 

1892,  fair  16  @  - 

Good  17  e  — 

_  Choice   18  @  — 

,7  FLODB. 

20  Extra.city  mill«  4  10  @  — 
111  Do  country  m'lB. 4  10  @ 

_  Superfine  2  90  @  3  00 

16  NUTS— Jobbing. 
?1  Walnuts,  hard 

?S  I   BhelLCal.  lb..      8  @  9 

Do  soft  sheU...     12  @  — 

Do  papeiHibell..     12  @  13 

,„  AlmondB,BftBh1    16  @  16 

}x  Paper  SheU   15®  16 

Hardshell   7  @  8 

-.  Brazil   10  @  - 

,?!  Pecans,  small..      8  @  10 

"''Do  large   10  @  12 

I  Peanuts   3i@  5i 

-  Filbert*   10  @  12 

—  Hickory   7  @  8 

3  OhestnuU   8  @  10 

It,  ONIONS. 

18  SliversMn   3  00  @  3  50 

18  NewCaUfomia.     75  @  90 

I  POTATOES. 

,  River  Reds  1  60  (g  1  75 

I  Early  Rose,  ctl.  1  75  @  2  76 
OregooBurbank  2  40  (3)  2  SO 
New   I  25  @  a  25 


Pea 

Knk'::::::;;;  2  so  << 

&  White...  2  60 
Large  White...  2  60 

Lima  i^^iiiJJ^  @ 

BUTTER. 
Oal.,    poor  to 

(air,  lb  ;.. 

Do  g'd  to  choice 
DoOiltedged... 
Do  Creamery . . . 
DodoGlltedge. 
Eastpm.  ladle.. 
Oal.  Pickled.... 

Cal.  Keg  ;. 

East'rn  Crram 
CHE 


15  & 

16  & 

19  @ 

20  @ 
20  «t 
16  @ 
19  S 

.     18  @ 

!  18  m 

EBE. 


10  (a 

5  (* 
10  (g 


Oal.  choice 

cream  

Oo  fair  to  good. 
Do  Giltedged.. 
Do  Skim....... 

Young  America 

*  EGGS. 
Cal.  "a»l8,"doz  - 
Doshaky. ......  JO 

Do  candled   19 

Do  choice   19 

Do  fresh  laid... 
Do  do  s'lcd  whte 

Do  selected   -,   .  j 

Outside  prices  for  selected 
large  eggs  and  inside  prices 
for  mixed  sizes-small  """^ 
are  hard  to  sell. 

Rr»n  ton   ^.?.^n  00®  17  60  I   Extra  choice  sell  for  more 

pSdmeai;  25  00®  26  00  money. 

S,>f''j2'''--2l  M@  M  Hens,  do^°.™lo  @  7  60 
SlOakTMe^^:^        35  00  Roosters, old. . .  6  00  ^  7  DO 

Compressed  _  _  _ 

;  14  00  FryersT.".;!!!!!;  7  5C  S  8  00 
I  12  00  I  Young  Ducks. . .  4  00  @  5  00 

I  5  00  Old  Ducks          4  00  @  6  00 

I  10  00  Geese,  pair         1  50 

I  10  00  iTurkeys,  gobl'r.  16 
1  11  00  Turkeys,  hens..     16  „ 
g  00  I    AU  kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 
or  small,  sell  at  less  than 
Quoted;  if  large  and  in  good 


Do  young   9  00  @10  00 

V  nnO  11  50  'Broilers,  small.  4  00  (»  6  00 

Wheit,  per  ton.  9  0&      -  iP"  >"g.   Z  ??  S  ?  99 

Do  choice  . .—  -  g 
Wheat  and  oats  8  008 

Wild  Oats          7  OOe 

OultlTated  do..  7  OOS 

Barley  J  JOffi 

Alfalfa   8  00| 

Olorer   8  00@ 

GRAIN,  ETC. 


1  75 
17 
17 


Do  good    83J@ 

Do  choice   85  @ 


_  than  quoted. 
1  05 


^  ffler: : :   M  1  -  -  M-hattan  Egj 


Do  do  Giltedge.l  16 

Buckwheat  1  75  ' 

Com,  white  1  15  i 

Yellow,  large... 1  071i 

Do  smaU  1  10  ( 

Oats,  milUng...!  60  ' 

Feed,  choice  1  60  (a 

Do  good  1  37ii 

Do  fair  1  30 

Do  common... .1  35 

Surprise  1  6^ 

Black  feed  1  25 

Gray  1  26, 

Rye.  1  07  J 

Wheat,  milling 

Giltedged.....!  30  (g 
Shipping.cboicel  25  & 

Off  Grades  1  05  & 

Sonora  1  20  @ 

WOOL. 

Nevada,  per  lb  14  C<i  15c  White  comb, 

Do  Poor  12  @  13c    a-tt)  frame  

San    Joaquin    and  Do  do  1-Ib  f rame 

Southern,  year's  !  White  extracted 

staple  10  @  11c  Amber  do  

Short  Wools  12  (g  13c  Dark  do  

Do  do  very  poor  and  Beeswax,  lb  

shrinky  10  @  12c 

Foothill,    good  to 

choice  13  (a  lec 


 Food  (Red  Bal 

0  00    Brand)  in  lOO- 

1  M    It--  Cabinets...  -  @11  60 
}  io  PROVISIONS. 
1  12i  Oal.  bacon, 
1  70  I   heavy,  per  lb.  —  (S  13) 
1  65  Medium   —  (g  13 

 Light   14*3  17 

 Lard   9l@  14 

 Oal  arnVd  beef.  10  @  11 

 Hams,  Cal   -  @  16 

1  30  Do  Eastern   -  @  16 

1  30  SEEDS. 

1  10  Alfalfa   9  (a  10 

Clover,  Red   15  @  — 

1  32i  White   30®  — 

1  26^  Flaxseed   2i@  3 

1  125  Hemp   4@  - 

1  30  IDu  brown   5  @  5i 

HONEY. 


July  Sept. 
781 
78 


77J 
76i 


Decem- 


9d;  just  shipped,  30s  6d;  nearly  due,  29s  3d;  cargoes  ofl  coast, 
slow;  on  passage,  inactive;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  firmly  held; 
French  country  marncts,  quiet;  wheat  and  flour  in  Paris, 
firm;  weather  in  England,  cold. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  bushel  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day  M;"- 

Thursday   T°f 

Friday   « 

Saturday   "H 

Monday  

Tuesday  

The  following  is  to.day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
New  York,  May  31. —July,  77i;  September,  8 
ber.84i. 

Chicago. 

Day.  May. 

Thursday   JJ* 

Friday   Jp' 

Saturday   7~ 

Monday   6' 

Tuesday  

The  followlnB  Is  today's  telegram— per  bushel: 
Chicaoo,  May  31.-May.  69J;  July,  VIJ:  September.  744. 

Local  Markets. 

WHEAT. 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday,  i^j^::;;::::;::";;;:;"- 
^•^'•K^er:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  1^*  lii* 

Saturday,  hlghert   1  28S    1  38* 

"       lowest   1  27?     1  3£1 

Monday,  highest     1  27|     1  37i 

•™  lowest   1  271     1  365 

Tuesday,  highest    

"       lowest   — 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Oall: 
Morning  Informal  Session— Wheat— December.  200  tons, 

*1  SBi;  100  $1  36j.    Seller  1893,  new,  Itlfl  tons,  $1  29^  »  ctl. 

Regular  Session -December,  100  tons,  if  \  36S;  lUO.  $i  37;  400, 

81  36j-  100,  SI  37J  *>  ctl.   Afternoon  -  Seller  1893,  new,  200 

trine,  SI  29S;  100.  SI  30;  100.  SI  29J;  100,  SI  29j.  December. 

100  'ODs,  *1  37*    200,  31  37J;  50O.  «1  375:  400,  SI  37*;  900, 

S137J;  800,  ■5137}*'  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

May.  Dec. 

Thiuuday,  highest  S  •9U  96J 

lowest   '90  95 

Friday,  highest   91|  94 

"     lowest   89  93J 

Saturday,  highest   90  94i 

lowest   90  94i 

Monday,  highest   89i  95 

lowest   87t  03J 

Tuesday,  highe«t  

"  lowest  

New. 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Regular  Session- Barley-1600  tons,  93Jc  ^  ctl.  After 
noon— December,  200  tons,  9J3c.    Seller  1893,  new,  400  tons 
88tc.    No.  1  Brewing,  October,  lOO  tons,  SI  04i;  100,  SI  04] 
per  ctl .  ^  


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected,  in  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
quotations,  wliUa  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  May  31,  1893. 

Strawberries,  chest  Beets,  sk   —  @  1  25 

Longworth          R  00  @13  00  Carrots,  sk   85  (8  1  25 

Sbarpless   5  00  @  8  00  Okra,  dry,  S)....     15  A  - 

Gooseberries,  lb  2i@  3t  iParsnlpa,  otL . . .  1  50  3  00 
Raspberries-  Peppers,  dry,  lb  5 

drawer  I  25  @  1  50  Peas,  common. 

Cherries,  box—  i      per  sack, . . . 

Black   76  ®  1  26  Peas,  sweet,  sk. 

Royal  Ann          1  25  Ca     —  i  Turnips,  ctl  

While   40  @    76  |Oabbag».  100  lbs 

Limee,  Hex  ....  3  76  (a  4  00  iGarlic.  Is'  tb  

Do  Cal   75  a  1  00  Cauliflower  

T>emons,  box....  1  60  i»  3  00  Oelery  

Do  Santa  Bar..  3  75  (a  4  00  Tomatoes,  box. 
Do HIcily  choice  4  60  («  5  50  String  Beans... 
Apples  (New)...  35  @  50  | Rhubarb,  bx — 
Oranges,  pr  bx-  .Asparagus,  box. 

Navels,  River'de  2  50  @  3  00  Oucumben.  doz 
Heedl'g.River'de  I  35  @  1  50  Artichokes,  doz 

Do,  Fresno         1  25  @  1  60  lEggplant,  lb.... 

Extra  choice  frtiit  for  special  jSimimer  squash, 

purposes  sells  at  an  advance       per  lb  

on  outside  quotations 


10  <§. 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

UteU  (ed.  6^1 

Grass  fed,  extra. , , , 

First  quadlty  

Second  quality  5  t 

Third  quality  4  i 

Bulls  and  thin  Cows... a  i 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  4  ( 

Do  Ught  5  ( 

Dairy  6  i 


MUTTON. 

I-  Wethers   8  m— 

lEwea   6  @— 

6  '  HOOS. 

5  I  Light,  «  lb,  cents  6il 

4  i  Medium   7 

Heavy  7  &- 

Soft  

t6  Feeders  

!7   I  Stock  Hogs.  

i7  Dressed  


Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

May.    June.     July.     Aug.  Sept. 
Thursday....  5s08id  6s08id  5sl0  d  6sll  d  esOOd 

Friday  SsOStd  5s08td  6a09(d  6sll  d  KsOO  d 

Saturday....  5*08  d  6808Sd  5s09{d  6al0(d  5slljd 

Monday  5sa8id  5s08id  5e09(d  5sl0|d  5silid 

Tuesday  


Oct 
6s00id 
esOl  d 
6s00id 
6a00id 


The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  tor  the  past  week: 

O.  O.    P.  S.    N.  D. 
Thursday...  30s0d    30s6d  30«0d... 

Friday  29s9d    30s6d  29s9d... 

Saturday...  29>9d    30s6d  29s9d... 

Monday  29s9d    30s6d    29s9d  .. 

Tueaday  

To-day  B  cablegram  Is  as  follows: 

LivKRrooL,  May  31.-Wheat-.Steadily  held,  with  very 
little  demand.   California  spot  lots,  68  liHd:  oS  coast,  39s 


Market  for  F.  S. 

 Easier 

 Dull 

 Steadier 

 Quiet 


Weekly  Crop  Report, 

rSummaty  of  Report  of  Observer  James  A.  Barwick.] 

There  was  considerable  loss  in  fruit  being 
blown  off  the  trees  by  the  severe  northerly 
winds  of  the  24th  and  25th  in  the  fruit  coun 
ties  of  the  Sacramento  valley  and  also  of 
Napa  valley. 

One  of  the  largest  fruit-growers  in  Yolo 
county  reports  a  loss  to  his  plum  crop  of 
$3000,  while  a  gentleman  in  Napa  valley 
says  at  least  500  boxes  of  cherries  were 
blown  off  the  trees.  Another  gentleman  re 
ports  that  out  of  an  estimated  crop  of  five 
tons  there  is  at  least  two  tons  on  the  ground 
The  outlook  for  crops  of  grain,  fruit  and 
berries  continues  about  the  same  as  last 
week — that  is,  short  crops  of  grain,  hay  and 
apricots;  all  other  fruits  good. 

The  cattle  and  sheep  men  are  beginning 
to  drive  their  stock  up  to  the  mountain 
ranges  for  their  usual  summer  pasturage 
during  the  dry  period  in  the  valley. 

To  those  who  desire  to  estimate  the  crops 
ol  the  future,  the  following  figures  will  be  of 
some  interest.  They  are  based  upon  a  fair 
average  production  of  trees  in  full  bearing 
and  under  proper  treatment,  planted  as 
usually  in  orchards: 

Apples,  tons  per  acre,  4;  apricots,  5  tons; 
prunes,  6  tons;  pears,  5  tons;  figs,  8  tons 
peaches,  5  tons;  walnuts,  lA  tons;  almonds 
1}  tons. 

Lassen  (Susanville) — The  fruit  prospects 
have  not  been  so  favorable  for  years  as  at 
the  present  time. 

Shasta  (French  Gulch) — Mountain  crops 
quite  slim. 

Humboldt — The  weather  observer  at  Eu 
reka  says:  Everything  beneficial  to  all 
crops. 

Glenn  (Willows) — Wild  blackberries  are 
ripenmg  along  the  river  and  are  very  plen 
tiful. 

Sutter  (West  Butte)— The  drying  north 
winds  have  injured  the  wheat  and  barley 
prospects. 

Colusa  (Leesville)— The  recent  rains  will 
add  to  the  yield  of  grain . 

Lake  (Middletown)— Hay  crop  short. 

Yuba  (Wheatland) — Grain  holding  its  own 
in  spite  of  the  northerly  winds.  Hops 
making  fine  progress. 

Sacramento  (Walnut  Grove)  —  Apricots 
short.  Peaches  more  plentiful,  but  will  still 
be  short.  There  will  be  a  full  crop  of  plums 
and  pears. 

Monterey  (Salinas) — Barley  hay  being  cut 
wheat  hay  is  not  sufficiently  filled  out  for 
cutting. 

Los  Angeles  (Santa  Ana) — The  high 
winds  did  much  damage,  especially  to  bar 
ley. 

San  Bernardino  (Beaumont)— Haying  in 
full  blast,  with  crop  lieht  but  quality  good, 

Orange  (Orange)— Prunes  show  prospect 
for  a  laree  yield. 

San  Diego  (Dehesa)— The  vines  and 
trees  are  loaded  with  blossoms  and  fruit, 
with  promise  of  a  bountiful  harvest. 


INSURE  WITH  THE 


m 

INSURANCE^  COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, 

$1,000,000 


ASSETS, 

$3,200,000 


PEREMPTORY  CLOSING -OUT  SALE 


Trotting  Stallions, 
BroodMares,  Colts, 
Filies  and  Roadsters 


 PROPEKTY  OF  

A.  W.  FOSTER,  Esq.,  Hopland  Stock  Farm, 

AND  OTHER  NOTED  BREEDERS. 

Among  the  olTeriDi!;  will  be  the  Famous  Trotting  StallloD 

SILAS  SKINNER  2:17 

And  the  Noted  Brood  Maic,  WADAMB  BALDWIN  (dam  01  Boy  Rote  2:20i,  HajMt«r2:2i)  by  THE  HOOR  870. 
SALE  WILL  TAKE  PLACE  AT  11  A.  M.  ON 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  7,  1893. 

At  Sales  Yard,  Cor.  Van  Ness  Ave.  and  Market  St , 


Cktaluguea  now  ready. 


SAN  FRANOISOO. 
"r-r.T.T-F»  cfi;  00., 


SPECIAL,  AKNOIJIVCEMEXT. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  Dr.  B. 
J.  Kendall  Co.,  publishers  of  "A  Treatise 
on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases,"  which  will 
enable  all  our  subscribers  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  that  valuable  work  free  by  sending  their 
address  (enclosing  a  two-cent  stamp  for 
mailing  same)  to  Dr.  B.  J.  Kenuall 
Co.,  Enosburgh  Falls,  Vt.  This  book 
is  now  recognized  as  standard  authority 
upon  all  diseases  of  the  horse,  as  its 
phenomenal  sale  attests,  over  four  million 
copies  having  been  sold  in  the  past  ten 
years,  a  sale  never  before  reached  by  any 
publication  in  the  same  period  of  time. 
We  feel  confident  that  our  patrons  will 
appreciate  the  work,  and  be  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  valuable  book. 

It  is  necessary  that  you  mention  this 
paper  in  sending  for  the  "  Treatise."  This 
offer  will  remain  open  for  only  a  short  time. 

Three  and  One-Half  Days  to  the  World'i 
Fair. 

We  talie  pleasure  in  advining  tbe  readers  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Prim  that  the  UNION  PACIFIC  Is  the  most 
direct  and  quickest  line  from  San  FranciBO}  and  all 
points  in  California  to  the  WORLD  S  FAIR. 

It  is  the  ONLY  LINE  running  Polln  an's  latest  Im- 
proved vestibuled  Drawlng-Room  Sleepers  and  Dlnlog 
Cars  from  San  Francisco  to  Chicago  without  change,  and 
only  one  change  of  cars  to  New  Yorit  or  Boston. 

Select  Tourist  Excursions  via  the  UNION  PACIFC 
leave  San  Francisco  every  Thursday  for  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Boston  in  chirge  of  experienced  managers, 
who  give  their  personal  attention  to  the  oomfort  of 
Udi?s  and  children  traveling  alone. 

Steamship  Ticltets  to  aniJ  from  all  points  In  Europe. 

For  tickets  to  the  World's  Fair  and  ail  points  east  and 
for  Sleeping-Car  accommodati  ns  call  on  or  address 
D.  W.  Hitchcock,  General  Airent  Union  Pacific  System, 
No.  1  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 

THE  CHRISTIMI  ENDEAYOR^EXCDRSION 

To  the  World'i  Fair  ! 

Will  leave  un  Tuesday,  June  20ih,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ■•  Tonng  Poople'e "  SocirtT  of 
Ohristian  Kndearor.  via  Salt  Lake,  Manitou  (Pike's 
Peak),  and  Denver  Spacial  features  as  to  stop  overs 
and  accommodations  !  Buth  Palace  and  Tourist  Sleepers  '. 
Secure  an  itinerary  of  the  trip. 

W.  A.  BISSELL,  O  P.  A  ,  660  Uarket  Street,  (Chron- 
icle Building),  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Dovetailed  Hives,  Sections,  Comb  Foundation,  Founda. 
tion  Machines,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Uoney  Knives, 
Alley's  Traps,  Peifoiated  Zinc  Honey  Boards.  Shipping 
C^ses,  Cans  and  Cas'-s  for  Kxtracted  Honey,  Bee  'Tents, 
ROOTS  GOODS,  and  everything  required  by  the  trade, 
whole wie  and  retail. 

WM.  STTAN,  8aa  Mateo,  Oul. 


AT  LAST! 


SSO.— A  1-horse  Walking- Riding  Cidtivator,  coii?ertat>le 
into  a  2-hOTSe;  the  2  )iorKe  convertablc  into  a3or4-horse. 

KiALTo,  April  lUh.  Mh.nkovia,  April  29th. 

The  I-Uorsc  of  NpeclBl  AdTant«K«  Mur- 
aerymen.       Send  for  ICC  t(>atimoDlala.  cut.  etc. 

Chamber  of  Commerce 
J    Building,  Los  Angsles. 


MacleoilCnlMorCo. 


— — 

-if- 

Dissolution 

Probable 

The  old  tinn  nf  Contraction  &  Expansion,  long  en- 
gaged In  demolishing  wire  fences,  have  had  a  fallmg  out. 
Being  unable  to  make  any  impression  on  our  Coiled 
Spring  Fence,  Expansion  got  HUT  and  his  partner  has 
displayed  an  unmistakable  coolness  toward  him  ever 
since.   Those  who  u>o  Pa^e  fence  are  not  interested. 

P4GE  WOVEH  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Alriai,  Kiel. 


SULPHUR  WICKS 

 FOB  

Bleaching  Fruit. 

PURER,  CLEANER  and  CHEAPER 

Thun  Other  Forme. 
UNIFORM  RESULTS  IMTSUBED. 

Tliey  are  sulphur  melted  onto  strips  i  burlap,  10  to  the 
pound.  One  of  these  for  caf-h  tray  rr  number  of  trays, 
and  the  dried  fruit  all  looks  alike.  Samples  sent  by  malL 
Address,  J.  A.  DUKAND,  823  Front  St ,  S.  F. 


PAOIFIO  RURAL  PRESS  I 
Is  the  Largest  Illustrate,  and  Leading  Agrloul' 
tural  and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  West 
E'tabllahed  1870.  Trial  Subscriptioni,  60c  tor 
t  mos.  or  13.10  a  yaar  (tlU  further  notice).  DKWIT 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  IM  Market  Street,  Sao  rraodaoo. 


June  3, 1893. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


■bOo 


California  Furniture  Co., 

(TsT.  P.  COLE  &  CO.) 

N08. 117  T0 123  GEARY  ST.,   -   -   -   SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL 


•/  /.  We  have  just  published  a  Superb  Catalogue,  500  pictures,  160  pages,  which  we  mail  for 
Ten  Cents  to  cover  postage.  It  will  be  found  invaluable  even  if  you  want  but  a  single  piece  of  furni- 
ture, or  intend  furnishing  an  entire  house.      Send  for  it;  it  will  be  sure  to  interest  you.  •/ 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


June  3,  1S9S. 


HERCULES! 


MADE  OF  STEEL  AND  IRON. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  READ  THIS. 


HERCULES. 

R.F,WILSON,  • 


MOTION.-The  wheel  makes  two  and  one  half  turns  to  one  long  stroke,  thereby  oermitting  me  to  regulate  the 
motion  at  a  more  rapid  speed  than  the  windmills  with  direct  attachment,  whtch  causes  the  wheel  to  run  in  a  light 
wind  reduces  the  lose  of  passing  centers,  closing  of  the  pump  valve,  and  overcomes  all  jerk  on  the  pump. 

JOURNALS.-The  journals  are  double  and  ar«  ADJUSTABLE.  The  material  is  HARD  WOOD  soaked  in 
linseed  oil.  Or,  if  desired,  I  can  furnish  the  babbited  j  ournal.  One  strong  point  in  my  windmill  is  that  it  is  central 
acting,  having  a  bearing  each  side  of  the  crank.  Windmills  with  single  bearing  will  soon  get  out  of  order,  for  the 
reason  that  the  working  parts  of  the  mill  are  not  suflBciently  supported. 

REGULATION.— The  vane  has  a  hinge  connecting  it  to  the  turntable,  and  is  held  in  position  by  a  steel  coil 
spring,  regulating  the  machine  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be  desired. 

QBARIJNQ.— The  gear  wheels  are  made  BROAD  PACED,  and  are  adjusted  so  that  the  cogs  are  continually 
changing  positions,  thereby  reducing  wear  to  a  minimum. 

TURNTABLE.— Is  what  is  styled  self-contained;  that  is,  it  is  constructed  so  that  it  combines  all  the  bearings  of  the  windmill  in  one  main 
casting,  overcoming  danger  of  parts  getting  loose.  TOWERS.- It  will  work  on  a  single-poet,  four-post  or  two-post  frame. 

IMPROVEMENTS.— It  has  all  the  latest  improvements  and  is  a  model  of  neatness  and  strength. 

IRRIGATION.- A  sixteen-foot  geared  mill  of  my  make  will  operate  two  eight-inch  pumps. 

PRICES. —The  prices  are  as  low  as  windmills  of  inferior  make.    Drop  a  postal  and  get  full  particulars.  Eight 


and  one-half  foot,  $35.00 


IMPROVED  DAVIS 


PATENT  NON-SHRINKABLE  REDWOOD  TANKS 

IT   WILL   PAT   YOU   TO  GBT   MY  PRICES. 

PUMPS  OF  THE  VERY  LATEST  IMPROVED  PATTERN. 


Windmills,   Tanks,   Pumps,   Pipes,  Tank 
Horsepowers,  Etc. 


Frames, 


R.  F. 


WILSON, 

Stockton,  Cal. 


CORNER 


AND  OTTER  STREETS.   OFFICE:  345  AND  347  COMMFRCE  STREET. 


DEEP  WELL  PUMPS. 


The  Valves  and  Working 
Parts  of  the  Fulton  Pump  ^ 
can  be  removed,  repaired 
and  replaced  without  taking  e 
the  pump  out  of  the  well. 

Pumps  fitted  up  for  all 
depths  of  wells,  ready  to 
put  in. 


Send  for  Circular  and  Price 

List  to 

A.  T.  AMES, 


^'"""SR^j^V-'^^      -OJ^^T,  CAL. 

Manuficturer  of  PUMPS  and 
'  WINDMILLS. 


Dykes'  Improved 

mEx  PIP 

Medal  and  Diplomt  awanled  at  Mechaoi'  b' 
Induatrlal  Expoaiti!)n,  San  Francisco,  1893. 

The  Best  Well  Pmd,  Wiiflmlil  Pnmp.lrri- 
gatioD  or  uraiiage  fump. 

It  is  mora  simple  than  any  other  pump.  Any 
one  who  can  use  a  wiench  knd  a  hammer  can 
take  it  apart  and  put  it  together  with  ease  and 
correctness.  It  will  very  seldom  need  repair, 
and  will  not  break,  except  for  rough  usage. 
But  ah  jUt  three  lines  of  Instructions  of  how  to 
set  it  up  and  use  it  are  needed,  as  follows: 
Fasten  it  to  your  platform;  attach  your  suction 
and  discharge  pipes;  put  in  a  bucket  of  water; 
start  your  powor,  and  your  pump  will  do  its 
work.  It  will  deliver  more  water  with  the 
game  power  than  any  other  pump. 

Careful  Inspection  is  what  we  want.  Give  us 
a  chance  to  bid  on  the  work  you  want.  Anj 
size  famp  made.  We  were  awarded  two 
First  Premiums  at  the  California  State  Fair, 
1V32,  anti  one  First  Premium  at  the  Stockton 
Kalr.    Send  for  circular. 

TKOWBBIDOB  &  DTKBH, 
Manufacturers,         West  Berkeley,  Okl. 


OAI  ICnDKIII  Uyouwantto  know  abwitCallforola 
llHI  I  rU  n  l»  I A  and  'be  PaolBc  States,  send  tor  the 
viimil  pj^eiPIC  RITBAL.  PBKMS. 
tbs  beat  Illustrated  and  Leading  Farming  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial,  DOc  tor  3  moe.  Two  sample 
OODles,  lOo.  EaUblbhsd  1870.  DBWET  FUBUBUINOOO 
l«rHarke«Bt.,S.  W. 


MhPWi  *"  "'"</•■  »<"'r.  Oat,  OH 
I  II  null    i  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 


U/Pjii   

■  ■  III  ^'nd  and  steam:  Healing  Bciltrt.Ao.  WIM 
IKnnp         ■       Tu  '        '°  •'""J^'^-  /<"■  Encyclopedia,  of 

f600£„,„^„B,.  The  American  Well  Works,  Anrora.ilt 
li0tt.Gbu»4fi,  III.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydnej,  N. 


Reasons  Why 

-^FARMERS  SHOULD  BUY^ 


BECAUSE 

BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 

BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 


they  are  made  of  the  best  and  strongest 
materials. 

great  care  is  taken  in  their  manufacture. 

they  are  simple  in  construction. 

they  are  easily  operated. 

they  do  not  require  the  aid  of  an  expert. 

they  can  be  operated  by  man,  woman  or 
Child. 

they  are  light  of  draft, 
they  contain  all  the  latest  improvements, 
with  care  they  will  last  a  lifetime, 
they  have  a  world-wide  reputation, 
they  are  the  WALTER  A.  WOOD. 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTER  CO..  Portland.  Or. 
FRANK  BROTHERS.    -   -   -   San  Francisco.  CaL 


Engravings  made  from  photographs,  drawings  and  original  designs,  for  newspaper,  book,  owrd  and  job  prlntlnf 
Engraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuscript,  legal  doeuments,  wills, 
Gontraote,  signatures,  portraits,  buildings,  maoblnery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  aoonracy.  Photo- 
graphs, stereoscopic  views,  eta,  dupllosted,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  (or  ma«tclsatems  msde  from  photographs 
fithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc.  Satlslaotlon  guaranteed.  A<«nts  waalad  In  all  dtles  and  In  aU 
towns.  Addrass,  (or  (arther  Information,  Dswar  bie&4TU«  Co.,  3M  Market  St.,  8so  rvsUso. 
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California  Raisin  Making. 


jS  WE  are  approaching  the  in-gathering  of  another  raisin  crop  it  ia  timely  to  intro- 
duce some  views  characteristic  of  that  industry.  Fortunately,  the  present  promise  is 
that  there  will  be  easier  lines  for  the  growers  than  those  they  have  traveled  during 
the  last  two  years.  There  are  indications  that  prices  will  range  higher,  and  this  is 
essential  to  the  life  of  the  business,  for  such  rewards  as  many  growers  have  received 
during  the  last  two  years  will  not  meet  the  necessary  outlay  and  living  expenses.  At  present,  the 
commercial  aspects  of  the  raisin  industry  are  unsettled.  As  has  been  frequently  shown  in  our  col- 
umns it  is  imperative  that  better  distribution  and  more  economical  marketing  be  secured.  How  much 
will  be  eflfected  in  this  respect  this  year  cannot  now  be  said,  but  it  is  fair  to  anticipate  considerable 
progress  in  bringing  the  producers  nearer  to  the  buyers  and  therefore  the  placing  of  a  greater  share 
of  the  returns  with  the  men  and  women  who  produce  the  goods.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  so 
good  a  product  will  well  repay  the  investment  and  the  effort,  and  that  the  recent  ills  are  but  tem- 
porary and  like  those  which  afiect  most  industries  when  the  output  is  rapidly  increased  and  in  ad- 
vance of  adequate  trade  facilities  and  methods. 

We  present  views  on  this  page  which  reflect  three  stages  in  the  life  of  a  California  raisin. 
First  is  the  vineyard — a  characteristic  scene  in  the  great  raisin  region  of  Fresno  county,  where 
more  than  half  the  raisin  product  of  California 
is  now  produced.    Fresno  county  might  almost 


PICKING   AND  TRAYING  GRAPES. 


be  called  a  great  ocean  of  land,  so  apparently 
level  its  vast  expanses  of  mellow,  warm  soil  are 
spread.  As  yet,  however,  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  lands  of  Fresno  county  are  given  to  the 
raisin  grape.  The  county  has  great  areas  of 
foothills  and  mountains,  and  only  a  portion  of 
its  plains  is  now  regarded  as  good  raisin  land. 
Fresno  county,  therefore,  although  producing 
more  than  half  the  California  crop  of  raisins, 
counts  this  as  only  one  of  several  directions  in 
which  development  is  advancing.  The  larger 
picture  shows  a  portion  of  the  Forsythe  vine- 
yard, the  picture  having  evidently  been  taken 
early  in  the  season,  before  the  vines  had  far  shot 
forth  their  canes.  Later  in  the  season  (he  field 
will  be  a  sea  of  green,  the  foliage  nearly  cover- 
ing the  ground  from  view.  In  the  background 
is  seen  a  line  of  Lombardy  poplars,  which  marks 
the  boundary  of  another  large  vineyard  prop- 
erty. It  is  in  such  expanses  as  these  and  upon 
vines  which  have  no  main  trunk  to  speak  of, 


RAISIN  PACKING-HOUSE   AT  FRESNO. 


SCENE  IN  THE  FORSYTHE  VINEYARD   NEAR  FRESNO. 


that  the  long,  fruit-bearing  canes  rest  their  rich 
burden  upon  the  warm,  dry  surface  of  the  soil, 
untouched  by  dew  or  rain.  The  sunshine  from 
above  and  the  radiated  heat  from  the  dry  earth 
beneath  supplement  each  other  and  carry  the 
grapes  quickly  along  the  courses  of  size  and  sac- 
charine until  the  perfection  of  the  California 
raisin  is  attained. 

When  the  ripening  of  the  grapes  approaches, 
the  vineyard  becomes  the  scene  of  great  activity. 
When  requisite  sugar  is  stored  in  the  juice  the 
picking  begins  and  the  delicious  fruit  which  has 
been  well-nigh  concealed  beneath  the  foliage  is 
brought  into  direct  sunlight  that  surplus  water 
may  be  evaporated  until  the  ripe  grape  becomes 
a  raisin.  One  of  the  smaller  pictures  shows  the 
placing  of  the  fruit  upon  the  trays.  The  clus- 
ters are  cut  from  the  vine  carefully  one  by  one, 
all  imperfections  and  bad  berries  trimmed  off, 
and  then  arranged  regularly  on  the  trays,  so 
that  all  will  have  a  fair  exposure  to  the  sun.  If 
heaped  or  overlying  each  other  in  the  least,  the 
drying  of  the  under  bunches  will  be  greatly  re- 
tarded. When  the  upper  side  is  sufficiently  dried,  which  will  be  in  one  or  two 
weeks  according  to  the  weather,  the  fruit  is  covered  with  another  tray  and  in- 
verted, so  that  the  under  side  comes  into  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  curing 
of  raisins  depends  upon  the  weather,  from  ten  to  thirty  days,  with  about  fifteen 
days  as  the  time  when  the  weather  favors  the  production  of  the  best  raisins. 

From  the  trays  the  fruit  goes  to  large  boxes  in  which  it  lies  for  a  time  to 
equalize  the  moisture  throughout  the  mass,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  the  packers. 
The  packing  is  usually  done  in  large  buildings,  owned  sometimes  by  the  vineyard- 
ist,  sometimes  by  buyers  or  commercial  packers,  and  sometimes  by  co-operative 
societies  of  growers.  In  all,  the  scene  at  packing  is  similar  to  that  the  engraving 
shows.  The  packing-houses  are  mostly  located  in  the  towns,  both  for  convenience 
of  shipment  by  railroad  and  facility  of  securing  the  service  of  women  and  girls, 
who  are  principally  employed  for  packing.  Some  of  these  houses  afford  work  for 
more  than  five  hundred  hands.  Women  and  girls  come  to  the  towns  from  all 
directions  during  the  packing  season,  parties  of  them  not  infrequently  renting 
houses,  or  living  gypsy-like  in  tents. 

There  are  few  brighter  or  more  animated  scenes  than  a  raisin  packing-house 
in  full  operation.  The  women  pack  the  layers,  or  choice  goods.  Considerable 
skill  is  required  to  do  this  well  and  rapidly,  and  as  they  are  paid  by  the  form,  the 
amount  that  each  one  earns  depends  upon  her  taste  and  dexterity.  Earnings 
range  Irom  $1.25  to  $3  per  day.  As  in  all  our  lines  of  fruit  drying,  the  ample 
supply  of  feminine  labor  has  met  the  skrinkage  of  Chinese  labor,  and  brought  the 
State  a  happy  solution  of  a  problem  which  was  viewed  with  some  apprehension. 

The  Sonoma  county  HOBTicnLTUKiSTS  are  ready  for  co-operation.  The 
horticultural  society  now  meets  every  week  for  the  purpose  of  canvassing  crop 
and  market  conditions,  and  the  growers  seem  to  be  pretty  generally  in  favor  of  a 
uniform  method  of  disposing  of  their  product.  It  is  probable  that  a  co-operative 
association  -will  be  termed. 
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The  Week. 


Last  Saturday  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  blister  we 
have  had  this  year.  It  was  so  good  a  sample  of  a  hot 
wave  that  no  one  wanted  the  rest  of  the  goods.  We  hear 
that  vegetation  in  the  valleys  began  to  show  the  usual  dis 
tress,  but  fortunately  the  wind  brought  in  Pacific  tempera- 
tures in  time  to  prevent  much  injury.  It  was  a  narrow 
escape  from  considerable  losses. 

California  fruits  seem  to  be  opening  quite  well  this  year 
in  Chicago.  If  the  cholera  specter  keeps  in  the  back- 
ground, there  should  be  a  large  shipment  this  year.  Local 
canners  are  coming  into  the  market  to  some  extent 
and  are  getting  some  fruit.  Reports  from  the  fruit 
regions  indicate  that  most  early  estimates  of  quantities 
will  not  be  realized;  though  there  will  be  enough  fruit  to 
make  a  respectable  showing,  there  is  no  surplus  which  is 
likely  to  interfere  with  fair  values.  It  seems  to  be  a  bad 
year  for  blights  and  pests,  or  rather,  bad  for  the  trees  and 
their  owners.  

What  Success  Owes  to  Failure. 

The  idea  which  impels  us  to  undertake  a  special  issue 
of  the  Rural  Prbss  devoted  to  the  dried  fruit  industry  is 
that  a  comprehensive  showing  of  practices  which  yield 
good  results  in  fruit  drying  will  improve  the  general  dried 
fruit  product  of  the  State.  We  have  made  wonderful 
progress  during  the  last  few  years,  it  is  true.  One  can 
hardly  believe  now  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  dried 
fruit  product  of  California  came  to  San  Francisco  in  nail 
kegs,  grain  sacks,  old  shoe  and  dry  goods  boxes  and  in 
every  conceivable  condition  of  quality  and  appearance. 
Some  of  it  might  almost  be  said  to  have  come  to  market  on 
foot  and  to  have  been  sold  by  live  weight — so  abundant 
were  its  larval  possessions.  Fortunately  this  wretchedness 
is  little  more  than  a  tradition  now  and  yet  it  must  be  still 
held  that  poorly  cured  and  packed  dried  fruit  is  altogether 
too  abundant,  and  exercises  a  disastrous  efifect  by  checking 
consumption  and  depressing  market  values.  This  being 
the  fact,  one  of  the  most  valuable  services  which  can  be 
rendered  the  fruit  interest  is  to  disseminate  information  as 


to  how  to  produce  thoroughly  good  diied  fruit,  for  it  must 
be  admitted  that  a  good  part  of  the  bad  work  now  done  is 
due  to  ignorance  of  proper  methods  and  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  advantage  of  putting  out  a  first-class  article. 
We  desire  to  assist  in  spreading  information  which  will 
elevate  the  general  quality  of  California  dried  fruit  and 
minister  to  the  success  of  producers.  With  this  in  view 
we  announced  last  week  a  special  issue  devoted  to  fruit 
drying. 

To  secure  a  useful  and  creditable  exhibit  of  successful 
methods  of  fruit  handling  we  need  the  help  of  those  who 
are  succeeding.  Every  man  or  woman  who  puts  on  the 
market  an  article  which  sells  well  is  fitted  to  render  an 
important  contribution.  It  may  be  a  single  point  which 
yields  this  success;  it  may  be  an  original  line  of  practices 
drawn  from  long  experience.  Whichever  it  may  be,  the 
description  of  it  may  just  at  this  time  be  of  inestimable 
service  to  the  fruit  interest  to  have  it  known.  We  plead 
for  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  a  medium  to  bring  this 
benefit  to  the  public  and  we  trust  our  friends  in  all  parts 
of  the  State  will  grant  us  this  opportunity  with  the  facta 
of  their  own  experience. 

We  urge,  as  a  justification  of  this  claim,  that  success  in 
fruit-drying  owes  a  debt  to  failure.  It  is  not  a  sentimental 
consideration,  though  it  might  be  strongly  argued  on  that 
ground.  The  plain  business  argument  is,  however,  more 
tangible.  Now  that  California  dried  fruit  has  the  coun- 
try to  conquer,  its  progress  will  be  advanced  with  speed 
proportional  to  its  average  quality.  Every  improvement 
in  quality  and  attractiveness  will  win  wider  acceptation. 
It  will  not  do  to  have  some  fruit  good  and  the  mass  of  it 
either  passable  or  poor;  all  must  be  good,  some  fine,  some 
fancy,  if  possible.  Those  who  are  succeeding  in  making 
fine  products  will  serve  their  own  as  well  as  the  public 
interests  by  doing  what  they  can  to  aid  all  producers  to 
reach  at  least  a  good,  acceptable  condition.  Such  an 
achievement  would  relieve  the  trade  from  the  low  price  of 
poor  fruit  and  the  disrepute  into  which  a  poor  article 
brings  all  others,  even  the  best  of  its  class.  There  is  no 
danger  that  all  will  make  a  fancy  article  or  interfere  at  all 
with  some  special  trade  which  some  fortunate  producer 
has  developed.  The  fancy  producer  has  more  to  fear  from 
a  poor  product  than  from  one  which  rivals  his  in  excel- 
lence.   Poor  relations  are  traditionally  troublesome. 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  all  producers  of  good  dried 
fruit  take  an  interest  in  the  showing  which  we  hope  to 
make  of  methods  which  will  yield  a  good  product  if  faith- 
fully followed.  Write  us  briefly  or  fully  as  time  and  in- 
clination dictate.  Tell  us  of  the  mistakes  which  are  made, 
as  well  as  the  ways  of  success.  Give  us  the  facts  of  your 
experience  in  handling  one  fruit  or  many  fruits.  Let  your 
success  make  its  own  rewards  surer  by  telling  others  how 
to  succeed. 

A  Day  at  Sherwood  Hall. 


needed  for  years  to  come.  The  <S^n  says,  that  with  a  lib- 
eral estimate  India  may  furnish  40,000,000  bushels.  If  our 
crop  yields  450,000,000  bushels  we  may  be  able  to  spare, 
with  the  surplus  of  1892,  as  much  as  126,000,000  bushels. 
On  the  most  favorable  showing  there  must  be  a  deficiency 
of  64,000,000  bushels,  and  then  leave  no  reserves  to  be  car- 
ried over  to  1894.  The  Sun  has  a  reputation  for  accuracy 
and  reliability  in  these  annual  reviews,  and  we  may  accept 
its  statement  of  the  situation  as  substantially  correct. 


It  WOULD  AFPEAB  that  there  is  more  room  for  the  pro- 
duction of  potatoes  in  the  United  States.  The  annual 
average  production  of  various  countries  is  as  follows: 

Production.  Exports.  Imports. 

Bushels.  Bushels.  Bu'-hels. 

Germany  891,723.040  6,588,079  1,709.836 

France  396.746  138  4,634.860  779  618 

Russia-Poland  464,441,187  1,257,323  13  604 

Austria-Hungary  409  363.793  536,561  777,689 

United  Kingdom  228.i9S,397  6.334.665 

United  States  169  800.053  466.059  3,033  504 

Canada                                       61  669  009  3,784,367  65  291 

Belgium                                        99,486,605  679,692  3,783,649 

The  United  States  is  pretty  far  down  on  the  list.  With 
one  exception  (the  United  Kingdom)  it  exports  less  and 
imports  more  than  any  other.  The  home  consumption 
ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  greater.  California  in  particular 
might  increase  its  average  production  of  the  tuber. 
While  it  may  be  true  that  we  cannot  supply  a  large 
part  of  the  world's  markets  with  the  raw  product,  we 
should  suffer  no  imports.  Just  now,  local  conditions 
have  made  the  potato  a  particularly  valuable  article. 
These  conditions  will  not  be  permanent ;  but  we  do  not 
look  for  a  change  that  will  render  the  production  unprofit- 
able, even  with  an  increased  output. 


The  records  of  the  State  Floral  Society  have  a  red-letter 
day  for  Saturday,  June  3d.  On  that  day  about  125  mem- 
bers with  their  families  and  friends  assembled  at  Sher- 
wood Hall,  Menlo  Park,  San  Mateo  county,  and  were 
guests  of  the  Sherwood  Hall  Nursery  Co.  Mr.  James 
Sproule,  manager  of  the  company,  had  prepared  for  his 
guests  with  great  forethought  and  liberality.  Carriages 
were  in  waiting  to  convey  the  multitude  to  the  Stanford 
University  and  other  local  points  of  interest  and  thus  the 
morning  was  occupied.  The  chief  interest  among  the 
flower-lovers  was  awakened  when  the  fields  of  Sherwood 
Hall  came  into  view.  The  air,  densely  laden  with  the 
delicious  aroma  of  the  sweet  peas  and  the  acres  of  color 
clearly  defined  in  broad  bands  by  the  characteristic  hues 
of  the  famous  Timothy  Hopkins  collection  of  varieties, 
called  forth  expressions  of  delight  and  admiration  which 
exhausted  the  adjectival  resources  of  the  large  company. 

The  lunch  under  the  splendid  native  oaks  where  in  their 
season  the  Sherwood  Hall  violets  cover  their  acres  of  beds 
with  a  cerulean  counterpane,  was  both  picturesque  and 
satisfying.  The  long  hours  of  the  afternoon  were  well 
spent  in  strolls  through  the  beautiful  private  grounds  of 
Timothy  Hopkins  and  an  examination  of  the  acres  of 
nursery  and  seed  plantations  and  of  glass  and  lath  beneath 
which  great  assortments  of  exotics  were  being  brought 
forward.  The  society  counted  its  day  at  Sherwood  Hall  a 
grand  event  from  all  points  of  view  and  feels  exceedingly 
well  disposed  toward  the  establishment  which  is  doing  so 
much  for  beauty-culture  in  California. 


The  New  York  Sun  prints  a  complete  and  very  inter- 
esting review  of  the  wheat  situation  throughout  the  world. 
It  points  out  that  Europe's  requirements  are  each  year 
about  14,000,000  bushels  greater  than  the  year  before,  on 
account  of  the  increase  in  population.  Wheat  production 
in  Europe  is  decreasing,  and  the  present  year's  require- 
ment of  368,000,000  bushels,  or  a  little  over  a  million 
bushels  per  day,  will  probably  be  less  than  what  will  be 


Canners  repobt  that  orders  for  most  of  their  products 
are  coming  in  slowly.  The  Petaluma  cannery  has  begun 
the  canning  of  cherries,  and  expects,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  market  is  well  supplied  in  several  lines  to 
have  a  busy  season,  employing  a  maximum  of  450  people. 
Cherries  and  pears  will  be  put  up  in  large  quantities,  but 
blackberries  will  be  touched  lightly,  if  at  all.  Last  year, 
much  canned  California  fruit  was  shipped  East  by  sea,  ar- 
riving late,  and  it  will  come  in  competition  with  this  year's 
output.  With  good  stocks  on  hand,  dealers  are  in  no 
hurry  to  engage  supplies,  and  the  market  may  be  described 
simply  as  waiting  to  see  "how  the  cat  jumps."  Much  will 
of  course  depend  upon  the  quantities  canned  this  year. 


The  State  Wobld's  Fair  Commission  appeals  to 
the  fiuit  and  vegetable-growers  of  the  State  to  assist  them 
in  the  proper  display  of  fresh  California  fruits  at  the 
Chicago  Fair.  The  request  should  be  promptly  and  gen- 
erally heeded.  No  donation  is  asked.  The  growers  lose 
little  or  nothing.  It  is  a  part  of  the  plan  to  sell  the  fruit 
after  display.  Methods  of  shipment  and  a  market  have 
already  been  provided.  It  may  be  that  producers  will 
realize  quite  as  much  directly  Irom  sale  of  fruits  in  this 
manner  as  any  other,  to  say  nothing  of  the  indirect  ben- 
efit arising  from  the  advertisement.  Let  California  show 
what  she  has.  If  she  will  furnish  the  fruit  at  a  fair  price, 
the  Commission  will  do  all  the  rest 


Professob  Hilgabd  and  FAMILY  reached  New  York 
last  week,  on  their  return  from  their  year  abroad.  They 
planned  brief  visits  in  Washington  ond  Chicago  and  ex- 
pected to  return  to  Berkeley  by  about  June  20th.  Prof. 
Hilgard  has  had  a  busy  year  abroad,  and  will  reiurn  full 
of  suggestions  for  the  advancement  of  investigation  and 
experiment  in  this  State.  We  trust  that  he  may  also 
return  with  refreshed  strength  for  the  work  for  which 
he  will  be  eager. 

The  Cudahy  Packing  Company  has  begun  operations 
at  Los  Angeles.  Two  hundred  hogs  were  slaughtered  as  a 
starter.  One  trouble  that  confronts  the  packing  concern 
is  the  inadequate  supply  of  porkers.  Seven  cents  per 
pound  for  live  hogs  is  offered.  The  scarcity  ought  not  to 
last  long.  There  is  money  in  pork  at  present  prices,  and 
the  industry  will  no  doubt  be  very  greatly  stimulated. 

From  Santa  Cruz  to  Santa  Barbara  this  coast  abounds  in 
crawfish  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  catch  them 
in  quantities.  Some  will  be  sent  East  alive  in  cars,  some 
will  be  sent  cooked  and  some  spiced  in  vinegar.  A 
factory  will  be  established  in  Santa  Barbara  county. 


During  the  we«k  the  first  of  the  following  products 
have  appeared  in  the  market :  Wheat  from  Kern,  barley 
from  Stanislaus,  peaches  from  Yuba,  and  tomatoes  from 
Yuba  and  Los  Angeles. 

Th»  Rancho  Chico  is  now  shipping  a  carload  of  cher- 
ries every  other  day,  packing  1000  boxes  daily.  The 
scenes  at  Chico  just  now  have  scarcely  a  rival  anywhere. 

The  Chico  cannbry  started  on  its  season's  run  May 
30th,  and  is  at  work  for  the  present  on  cherriea. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 


A  number  of  Californiana  now  at  Chicago  have  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  transplanting  the  leading  features  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition — the  cream  of  the  great  show,  so  to 
speak — at  San  Francisco.  The  plan,  ao  far  as  it  has  been 
developed,  is  to  put  up  a  series  of  large  structures  in  the 
unoccupied  half  of  Golden  Gate  Park  and  to  get  the  lead- 
ing attractions  to  come  here  after  the  season  is  over  at 
Chicago.  A  canvass  has  been  made  among  the  principal 
exhibitors  and  almost  without  exception  they  give  the 
project  approval.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  question 
about  getting  everything  wanted  for  exhibition  here  if  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  at  this  end  of  the  line.  The 
chief  essential  is  money.  It  will  cost  a  good  deal  for  the 
buildings;  and  there  must,  of  course,  be  something  in  the 
way  of  premiums  to  induce  the  larger  attractions.  One 
million  dollars,  it  is  estimated,  will  do  the  work  and  eliorts 
are  being  made  by  the  Mayor  and  a  committee  of  citizens 
to  raise  this  fund;  and  with  good  chances  of  success.  If 
the  money  shall  be  forthcoming,  work  will  begin  immedi- 
ately upon  the  buildings  and  they  will  be  ready  by  No- 
vember when  the  Chicago  season  ends.  A  few  weeks  will 
suflBce  to  transport  and  set  up  the  exhibits  in  Golden  Gate 
Park  and  all  will  easily  be  ready  for  opening  by  Christmas 
day.  Beginning  at  this  date  and  running  for  sixty  or  ninety 
days  would  cover  our  season  of  greatest  climatic  attraction 
and  afford  the  world  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  a  midwinter 
fair. 

The  practical  side  of  this  project  is  its  relation  to  the 
material  interests  of  California.  Its  value  as  an  adver- 
tisement would  be  immense.  The  chief  Chicago  attrac- 
tions, supplemented  by  such  a  display  of  Californian 
products  as  our  people  could  bring  together,  would  make 
a  show  not  less  attractive,  to  many  even  more  attractive, 
than  the  Columbian  Pair  itself.  All  of  the  Pacific  coast 
would  flock  to  see  it,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
attendance  from  abroad  would  be  very  large.  The  show, 
rightly  organized  and  managed,  would,  in  our  judgment, 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  populization 
and  industrial  development  of  California. 


On  Thursday  of  last  week  Rev.  Ohas.  A.  Briggs,  one  of 
the  leading  thinkers,  preachers  and  writers  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  this  country,  was,  by  vote  of  the  Presby- 
terian National  Assembly,  "  suspended "  from  the 
ministry — practically  expelled  from  the  church.  If  this 
verdict  were  an  ordinary  matter  of  church  discipline,  it 
would  be  of  small  account,  but  it  is  of  vast  moment  not 
only  to  church  people  but  to  all  whose  interests  are  broad 
enough  to  recognize  it  in  its  true  character  as  a  battle- 
mark  in  the  career  of  Christian  evolution.  Dr.  Briggs' 
character  is  a  pattern  of  public  and  domestic  virtue;  and 
with  the  eminent  personal  excellence  which  all  admit  and 
admire  he  combines  eminent  scholarship  and  eminent 
talents.  The  charge  against  Dr.  Briggs  was  based  not 
upon  any  lapse  in  Christian  life  or  manly  duty,  but  wholly 
upon  his  views  as  to  the  authorship  and  authority  of  certain 
parts  of  the  Bible.  He  has  subjected  the  Bible  to  the 
tests  of  literary  criticism  and  is  convinced  that,  while  it 
contains  the  Word  of  God,  it  is  not  in  every  line  and 
phrase  actually  the  Word  of  God. 

The  Bible,  Dr.  Briggs  holds,  is  a  book  of  records,  to  be 
examined  like  other  records;  of  documents,  of  which  the 
datp,  authorship,  genuineness  and  accuracy  are  to 
be  ascertained  by  the  same  principles  of  investiga- 
tion that  men  apply  to  other  documents  and  records. 
It  can,  he  holds,  be  the  Word  of  God  only  as  it 
is  a  product  of  the  spiritual  activity  of  man;  and, 
as  this  quality  of  our  nature  is  as  liable  as  others 
to  error,  nay,  more  so,  from  the  fact  that  it  submits 
less  readily  to  deliberation  and  judgaaent,  it  is  irrational 
to  suppose  that  the  Bible  is  absolutely  inerrant;  that  it 
roust  not  be  received  in  all  its  parts  as  authoritative  and 
infallible,  even  when  freed  from  mistakes  of  copyists, 
translators  and  printers.  The  class  of  problems  with  which 
it  deals,  he  argues,  is  presented  chiefly  in  the  phenomena  of 
mind,  and  can  only  be  studied  and  judged  through  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  workings  of  the  human  spirit 
through  all  the  ages  of  which  history  makes  a  record.  On 
examination.  Dr.  Briggs  finds  a  multitude  of  errors, 
and  he  holds  that,  while  Christianity  has  little  to  fear 
from  admitting  them,  it  has  much  to  fear  from  persistence 
in  denying  them. 

Dr.  Briggs  is  by  no  means  alone  in  his  view  of  the  Bi- 
ble. The  late  Bishop  Brooks,  the  late  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Lyman  Abbott,  Bishop  Potter,  the  whole  body  of 
the  Unitarian  ministry,  and  a  large  part  of  the  ministry  of 
the  evangelical  churches  are  with  him.  The  leading  re- 
ligious journal  of  the  world — the  Christian  Union— is  with 
him.  The  chief  seat  of  Presbyterian  scholarship — the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York — is  with  him 
heart  and  soul.  Thus  backed  and  supported.  Dr.  Briggs 
Bought  to  reform  the  creed  of  Presbyterianism,  to  advance 


the  lines  of  Christian  evolution — and  he  has  failed.  The 
fight  has  run  through  the  period  of  three  years,  and  by 
one  assembly — the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  New  York — he 
was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  heresy;  but  the  higher 
church  authority,  after  a  year's  delay  and  upon  sober 
thought,  has  cast  him  out.  The  victory  is  a  triumph 
for  conservatism  in  the  Presbyterian  sect,  but  it  remains 
to  be  seen  what  its  eff'ect  will  be  upon  the  Presbyterian 
church.  The  church  doctrine,  as  set  forth  by  the  assembly 
which  has  suspended  Dr.  Briggs,  is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Bible  as  we  now  have  it  in  various 
translations  and  versions,  when  freed  from  all  errors  and  mis- 
takes of  the  translators,  copyists  and  printers,  is  the  very  Word 
of  God  and  consequently  wholly  without  error. 


Having  failed  to  remodel  the  Presbyterian  church  from 
within  the  "  Briggsites  "  will  no  doubt  form  a  churoh  of 
their  own — a  sort  of  Mugwump  church,  so  to  speak — and 
they  are  certain  to  carry  a  large  part  of  the  mother  church 
with  them.  They  have,  if  not  a  majority  of  the  Presby- 
terian ministry,  an  eminently  able  minority;  they  have  the 
leading  theological  schools  of  the  sect  and  they  have  the 
younger  third  of  the  general  church  membership.  The 
split  will  be  wide — such  a  division,  we  fear,  as  will  weaken 
the  moral  power  of  a  religious  system  which  has  accom- 
plished more  for  human  progress  in  the  past  three  cen- 
turies than  any  other  single  influence. 

It  is  a  pity  that  those  who  are  pure  in  purpose  and  pure 
in  life  cannot  find  ways  of  living  and  working  together 
when  so  much  can  be  done  under  co-operation  and  so  little 
under  contention.  Church  "  assemblies,"  "  councils," 
"  synods,"  "  convocations,"  or  whatever  other  names  there 
may  be,  would  do  well  to  go  back  to  the  broad  creed  of 
St.  James,  who,  in  an  epistle  to  the  scattered  tl-ibes  of 
Israel,  wrote  :  "Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  Ood  and 
the  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
affliction  and  to  keep  oneself  unspotted  from  the  world."  This 
platform  is  broad  enough  for  everybody.  How  much  better 
it  would  be  if  all  the  Christian  sects  would  put  their 
creeds  into  the  fire,  quit  bickering  about  matters  not  related 
to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  form  a  ring  around  wise  old 
St.  James. 

Some  weeks  back,  as  readers  of  the  "  Independent 
Standpoint"  will  remember,  the  Noah  L.  Farnham  Post, 
No.  458,  of  the  Department  of  New  York,  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  passed  a  preamble  and  resolution  re- 
specting the  pension  practice  of  the  country.  The  ex- 
pression was  as  loliows  : 

Wheeeas,  The  only  veterans  entitled  to  pensions  are  those 
who,  by  wounds  or  disabilities  incurred  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  are  prevented  from  earning  a  living  in  their  respective 
callings,  as  they  might  have  done  had  such  wounds  or  dis- 
abilities not  been  incurred,  and  whose  circumstances  are  such 
as  to  justify  them  in  calling  on  the  country  for  aid  and  sup- 
port; and 

Whereas,  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  is  an  association 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  old  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
take  care  of  themselves  and  each  other;  and 

Whereas,  As  much  real  patriotism  may  be  shown  by  re- 
fraining in  time  of  peace  from  inflicting  unnecessary  burdens 
on  the  country  as  by  coming  to  her  defense  in  time  of  war; 
therefore  belt 

Retolved,  That  any  old  soldier  who  applies  for  or  accepts  a 
pension,  except  under  the  conditions  above  set  forth,  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Post,  guilty  of  conduct  calculated  to  injure  the 
good  men  who  are  willing  to  give  their  lives  for  their  country 
without  any  reward  save  the  approval  of  their  own  conscience 
and  that  honorable  fame  that  is  due  to  every  patriot. 

This  resolution,  which  admirably  sums  up  and  states  the 
cause  of  pension  reform,  was  sent  by  order  of  the  Post  to 
members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  all  the  G.  A.  R.  Posts  in  the  country.  And  it 
has  kicked  up  a  great  row.  It  seems  that  at  the  Minne- 
apolis Eacampment  of  1884  a  resolution  was  passed  pro- 
hibiting Grand  Army  Posts  from  publicly  discussing 
pension  matters  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  all  petitions,  resolutions  and  memorials  by 
Posts  in  regard  to  pension  legislation  be  required  to  be  for- 
warded to  National  Headquarters  through  Department  Head- 
quarters, and  that  Posts  be  forbidden  to  make  separate  and  in- 
dependent application  to  Congress  for  legislation  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  pensions. 

Under  this  resolution  or  law  of  the  order,  the  Depart- 
ment of  New  York  has  undertaken  to  discipline  Farnham 
Post  for  its  independent  action.  On  the  7th  of  April  the 
Assistant  Adjutant  General  of  the  Department  wrote  to 
the  Commander  of  the  Post  that  the  resolution  had  pro- 
voked "  many  protests  from  Posts  in  this  and  other  De- 
partments." Farnham  Post  and  its  Commander  were  de- 
clared to  be  "  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  the  order  "  for 
"  sending  a  series  of  resolutions  direct  to  Posts  without 
the  approval  of  the  Department  Commander  and  National 
Headquarters,"  for  "  criticizing  the  legislative  power  of 
the  country  in  passing  laws  which  stand  in  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States  and  should  be  respected  until  repealed," 
and  for  "  condemning  sworn  officers  of  the  Government 
whose  duty  it  is  to  execute  these  laws."  The  letter  closed 
with  a  threat  of  suspension.    With  regard  to  the  dis- 


obedience of  the  Post  in  sending  resolutions  to  other  Posts 
without  the  approval  of  the  Department  Commander,- 
Farnham  Post  subsequently  expressed  ignorance  of  the 
Minneapolis  resolution. 

The  notable  thing,  however,  is  not  the  question  of 
G.  A.  R.  law,  but  the  assertion  of  the  Commander  of  the 
Department  of  New  York  that  Farnham  Post  is  in  con- 
tempt "  for  criticising  the  legislative  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment "  and  for  "condemning  the  sworn  officers  of  the 
Government."  This  attempt  to  suppress  the  expression  of 
opinion,  to  cut  ofl"  discussion  of  a  public  question,  strikes 
us  as  something  not  just  in  harmony  with  American  ideas. 
In  reply  to  this  letter,  the  commander  of  Farnham  Post 
replied:  "It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Post  that  if  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  to  pay  pensions 
to  people  who  have  not  incurred  their  disabilities  in  the 
service  of  the  country  and  to  those  who  do  not  need  them, 
then  this  Post  does  not  desire  to  remain  in  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic."  The  answer  to  this  was  suspen- 
sion. 

In  thi8m!?Ntter  the  "Independent  Standpoint"  finds  itself 
heartily  on"  the  side  of  Farnham  Post :  First,  because  it 
believes  in  free  discussion  of  all  questions.  It  despises 
gag-law  in  all  forms  and  at  all  times  because  it  is  or  may 
easily  become  the  instrument  of  tyranny  and  because  it  is 
contrary  to  our  American  system  and  to  sound  prin- 
ciples of  individual  liberty.  It  believes  that  er- 
rors are  never  less  harmful  than  when  they  are  made 
public;  it  believes  in  saying  what  it  thinks,  and 
it  believer  that  others  have  the  same  right.  Second : 
The  "Independent  Standpoint"  does  not  think  it  right  to 
pay  pensions  to  people  whose  disabilities  were  not  incurred 
in  the  service  of  the  country;  it  does  not  think  it  right  to 
pay  pensions  to  people  in  comfortable  circumstances  who 
do  not  need  the  pensions  for  their  support ;  it  does  not 
think  it  right  to  pay  pensions  to  women  who  have  married 
veterans  over  sixty  years  of  age.  We  put  these  views  as 
matters  of  "right"  because  when  pensions  are  paid  some- 
body must  be  taxed  to  supply  the  money;  and  we  hold  it 
to  be  essentially  wrong  to  tax  one  man  to  support  another 
under  the  circumstances  outlined  above. 

The  annual  pension  charge  upon  the  government  is  now 
upwards  of  $160,000,000,  equivalent  to  a  tax  of  $16  per 
year  for  every  voter.  It  is  not  right  to  put  a  burden  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country — and  every  man  directly  or 
indirectly  is  a  taxpayer — to  give  to  those  whose  disabilities 
were  not  acquired  by  service  to  the  country  or  to  those  who 
already  have  enough. 

There  are  on  the  pension  rolls  many  such.  General 
Black,  former  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  drew  a  large  pen- 
sion for  "general  disability"  during  his  term  of  office,  to 
which  was  attached  a  $4000  Government  salary.  Of 
course,  a  man  competent  to  earn  $4000  a  year  has  no 
moral  right  to  a  "general  disability"  pension.  Corporal 
Tanner,  who,  like  General  Black,  draws  $100  a  month 
"general  disability"  pension,  has  made  a  large  fortune  as 
a  Washington  City  claim  agent;  Colonel  Dudley,  when 
Pension  Commissioner,  drew,  besides  his  salary  of  $4000, 
his  "general  disability"  pension  of  $100  a  month.  United 
States  Senator  Manderson,  a  rich  man,  draws  a  large  pen- 
sion for  "disability."  In  every  State  there  are  hundreds 
of  men  of  ample  independent  income  who  are  drawing 
"disability  pensions."  A  millionaire  Congressman-elect 
from  Massachusetts  draws  a  large  pension  for  his  military 
service.  All  these  men  have  a  le^al  right  to  pensions, 
but  in  moral  equity  they  all  know  that  they  have  no  right 
to  thus  abuse  the  intent  of  a  pension  which  is  not  a  bounty, 
but  is  intended  to  lighten  .the  burdens  of  veterans 
who  cannot  shoulder  them  themselves  because  of  in- 
firmity and  narrow  pecuniary  circumstances.  In  splendid 
contrast  is  the  case  of  the  late  General  John  A.  Logan — 
and  there  are  thousands  like  it,  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of 
human  nature — who  was  wounded  five  times,  and  never 
applied  for  a  pension,  and  died  leaving  but  a  very  mod- 
erate estate — his  house  in  Washington  City  and  the  copy- 
rights of  his  books. 

Be  it  understood,  the  "  Independent  Standpoint "  be- 
lieves it  just  and  right  in  every  sense  to  pay  pensions  in 
liberal  sums  to  those  who  deserve  them  and  to  those  who 
need  them,  but  it  holds  it  to  be  violently  wrong  and  an 
outrage  upon  the  country  to  pay  pensions  to  those  who  do 
not  deserve  them  or  to  those  who  do  not  need  them.  Is 
there  any  right-minded  veteran  or  any  right-minded  man 
who  thinks  otherwise? 


The  pboportions  shipment  of  meats  in  cold  storage 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  England  has  reached 
will  be  shown  by  the  following:  A  steamer  recently  ar- 
rived in  London  from  New  Zealand  carrying  40,000  car- 
casses of  mutton,  14,000  carcasses  of  beef  and  5000  cases 
of  kidneys.  This  meat  is  laid  down  on  the  butcher's 
block  in  London  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  the  day  it  was 
killed. 
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Hay  in  Smaller  Bales. 

A.  N.  Grant,  a  hay  merchant  of  San  Francisco,  gives  to 
hay-producers  of  the  State,  through  the  columns  of  the 
Hollister  Free  Lance,  the  following  advice: 

"From  an  experience  of  25  years  at  this  business,  I  find 
that  in  order  to  sell  hay  quickly,  it  should  possess  certain 
nullifications  in  order  to  attract  buyers.  It  should  be  fresh 
and  green-looking,  and,  above  all,  should  never  be  put  up 
in  bales  weighing  more  than  from  240  to  260  pounds  at  the 
utmost,  or  about  nine  bales  to  a  ton.  It  is  upon  this  latter 
point  that  I  wish  to  lay  stress. 

"  The  majority  of  hay  commg  from  this  county  is  put  up  m 
^oo  pound  bales,  and  a  more  pernicious  or  sale-destroymg 
custom  was  never  devised.  It  is  impossible  to  convince 
the  consumer  when  he  sees  bales  of  such  weight  that  it  is 
not  largely  composed  of  adobe  or  dirt,  and  I  regret  to  say 
that,  in  many  instances,  such  indeed  proves  to  be  the  case. 

"  If  as  you  say,  your  total  crop  shipped  from  this  point 
is  20  000  tons,  I  am  willing  to  guarantee,  in  any  reasonable 
sum  that  if  your  farmers  would  take  more  pains  in  prepar- 
ing their  product  for  market,  the  hay  commission  merchants 
of  San  Francisco  would  be  able  to  return  them  the  coming 
season  $20  000  extra,  which  would  be  only  one  dollar  a  ton. 

"  I  cite  an  instance:  A  week  ago  a  carload  of  hay  came 
in  from  the  Livermore  valley.  None  of  the  balei  exceeded 
in  weight  230  pounds.  It  was  rich,  succulent-looking, 
green  hay,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  buyers  gath- 
ered around  the  car  and  bid  the  price  up  to  $13  50,  while  a 
carload  of  Hollister  hay,  fully  as  ?ood,  but  put  up  in  300- 
pound  bales,  went  begging  at  $9.  Had  any  care  at  all 
been  exercised  with  the  Hollister  hay,  if  it  had  been  put 
up  in  say  23o-pound  bales,  I  am  certain  that  it  would  have 
commanded  from  $3  to  $5  per  ton  more. 

"Now  here  is  where  the  injustice  of  putting  hay  up  m 
such  large  bales  falls  heavily  upon  us  commission  men:  I 
have  we'll  say,  a  customer  at  Hollister.  He  has  consigned 
to  me  for  years,  his  trade  is  valuable;  I  would  not  like  to 
lose  it.  Finally  a  carload  of  hay  comes  along  from  him— 
big  3oo-pound  bales  as  I  have  described  above.  His  price 
as  listed  to  me  is  $8  per  ton.  I  find  I  cannot  sell  it;  I 
spend  a  couple  of  hours  tramping  from  one  group  of  buy- 
ers to  another  endeavoring  to  make  a  sale  of  it,  but  to  no 
purpose,  as  they  are  all  suspicious  of  it.  Finally  I  remem- 
ber one  of  my  city  customers  remarking  that  if  I  could  get 
a  load  of  hay  cheap  to  send  it  to  him;  I  take  it  to  him; 
just  as  soon  as  he  sees  it  he  don't  want  it;  in  his  eyes  it  is 
too  heavy  to  be  free  of  dirt.  What  is  the  result?  He  orders 
me  to  haul  it  away,  but  instead  of  so  doing,  I  make  a  re- 
duction in  the  price,  which  causes  me  to  lose  my  profit  on 
the  hay,  and  in  all  probability  will  lose  my  customer  be- 
sides by  trying  to  force  on  him  dirty  hay.  I  am  out  of 
pocket  this  sum,  and  whj?  In  order  to  retain  that  farmer's 
business.  If  I  did  not  return  to  him  at  least  the  lowest 
amount  of  the  market  quotation,  he  would  consider  me 
derelict  in  looking  after  his  business,  and  transfer  his  trade 
to  some  one  of  my  rivals.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  stating 
that  the  commission  men  of  San  Francisco  suflfer  a  yearly 
loss  of  $5000  from  this  cause  alone,  whereas  if  the  farmers 
took  a  little  pains  with  their  products,  we  could  return  to 
San  Benito  county  at  least  twice  that  sum,  and  give  better 
satisfaction  all  around. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  all  hay 
put  up  in  300-pound  bales  is  not  good  hay.  No,  indeed;  it 
may  be  just  as  good  hay  as  any  in  the  State,  but  the  fact  of 
being  put  up  in  such  heavy  bales  makes  the  buyer  sus- 
picious. .  ,     ,  r  . 

"  Another  thing.  Take  care  with  the  curing  of  hay. 
Use  every  precaution  possible  in  order  to  put  it  in  a  salable 
condition.  Bale  it  from  the  stack,  never  from  the  cocks 
lying  around  the  field,  where  the  dirt  is  so  liable  to  get  in  the 
bale.  In  short,  take  as  much  care  with  your  hay  as  you 
would  with  your  wheat  or  fruit,  and  I'll  guarantee  that  the 
returns  from  the  commission  men  will  be  immeasurably 
greater,  and  will  amply  repay  you  for  the  labor  bestowed." 

Commenting  on  the  foregoing,  Messrs.  Anspacher  Bros., 
of  Livermore,  have  this  to  say  : 

"The  hay  which  Mr.  Grant  mentions  as  coming  from 
our  valley  was  handled  by  us  and  was  raised  by  Mr.  Joseph 
H.  Martin,  and  this  was  the  only  lot  of  hay  that  was  raised 
in  our  valley  last  season  which  brought  the  top  of  the  mar- 
ket. The  reason  is,  that  this  hay  was  well  cured,  good 
color,  perfectly  clean  and  put  up  in  lighter  rope-bound 
bales;  if  the  bales  had  averaged  275  pounds  or  heavier,  as 
they  do  in  most  cases,  this  hay  would  have  sold  for  from 
$11.50  to  $12,  and  the  dealers  would  have  complained  and 
been  suspicious  of  real  estate  being  in  the  hay.  San  Benito 
county  hay  is  inferior  in  quality  to  the  hay  produced  in  our 
valley,  but  it  is  put  up  in  lighter  bales  and  there  is  less  dirt 
in  it,  and  we  earnestly  appeal  to  our  farmers  to  give  this 
matter  their  personal  attention.  Let  them  be  present  when 
their  hay  is  raked,  stacked  and  baled,  and  see  to  it  that  no 
rocks,  gravel,  or  adobe  go  in  the  bale,  and  our  reputa- 
tion to  which  our  hay  is  entitled,  as  being  the  choicest  pro- 
duced in  the  State,  will  not  be  withheld. 

Death  to  the  Weeds. 

To  THE  Editor: — Your  correspondent  noticed  the  other 
day  a  device  for  attaching  a  weed-cutter  to  a  common  cul- 
tivator that  was  new  to  him.  Some  six  inches  behind  each 
tooth  was  a  triangle  of  steel  one-eighth  inch  thick  and 
drawn  to  a  very  thin  edge.  On  the  back  side  it  was  made 
about  two  inches  wider  than  the  distance  between  the  teeth. 
The  triangle  was  set  to  run  horizontally,  one  inch  or  two 
below  the  surface  and  fastened  to  the  back  side  of  the 
standard  by  a  strap  of  j^xiX-inch  iron,  with  the  same 
bolts  that  fasten  the  tooth  in  front.  As  this  runs  in  ground 
already  loosened,  the  extra  draft  is  light;  and  to  prevent  its 
dodging  large  weeds  where  they  are  struck  near  the  out- 
side of  the  tooth,  there  are  a  couple  of  irons  fastened  be- 
hind the  rear  teeth  that  act  as  rudders  and  at  the  same  time 
regulate  the  depth.  A  slight  pressure  upon  the  handles 
prevents  the  tooth  dodging  a  larger  weed  than  should  ever 
be  left  standing  in  an  orchard.         Frank  S.  Chapin. 


Electricity  on  the  Farm. 

To  THK  Editor:— It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Prof. 
Keith's  article  on  this  subject  was  somewhat  controversial. 
The  question  is  neither  theological  nor  scientific,  and  there- 
fore in  its  treatment  neither  ill  feeling  nor  personalities 
should  find  any  place.  It  is  purely  a  business  question, 
and,  despite  rustiness  and  want  of  technical  knowledge,  I 
may  properly  question  whether  he  has  made  the  matter  any 
more  satisfactory. 

The  one  Jact  which  he  states  is  that  electricity  for  com- 
mercial purposes  can  be  manufactured  one-half  cheaper 
than  it  could  six  years  ago.  This  may  be  true  theoretically, 
but  practically  the  electric  roads  have  not  reduced  fares  ac- 
cordingly, nor  can  electric  power  be  rented  for  one-half  the 
then  charge.  1  would  also  state  that  I  had  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  cost  of  such  power  six  years  ago  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  where  Lehigh  nut  coal  cost 
about  $3.50  delivered;  and  I  now  have,  from  actual  experi- 
ence, a  fair  idea  of  the  cost  of  running  an  agricultural  en- 
gine and  of  maintaining  a  horse,  and  the  electric  power 
cost  about  three  times  the  engine  and  horse.  Moreover, 
city  power  in  small  amounts  is  no  criterion  whatever.  It  is 
much  cheaper  to  wire  in  to  a  small  motor  than  to  pack  coal 
in  baskets  and  run  a  small  engine  in  an  inconvenient  place 
The  city  test  is  in  the  omnibus  manufacturing  buildings. 
If,  in  San  Francisco,  buildings  of  this  character,  using  from 
75  to  200  horse,  rent  electric  power  from  a  central  station 
rather  than  install  their  own  engine  with  shafting  and  belts, 
not  only  does  San  Francisco  differ  from  Eastern  cities,  but 
it  establishes  the  commercial  cheapness  of  electricity.  A 
few  facts  on  this  point  would  be  instructive  and  interesting. 

In  the  matter  of  available  water  power  in  California  a 
few  facts  would  also  add  much  to  Prof.  Keith's  assertion. 
Say,  south  of  San  Francisco,  can  the  Rural  give  a  list  of 
available  water  powers,  their  respective  amounts,  lengths 
of  wire  necessary  to  carry  current  to  agricultural  work,  and 
the  actual  loss  per  mile  per  horse  power  with  present  adap- 
tation of  intensity  to  wire  diameter  to  secure  least  resist- 
ance practically.  Then  add  to  this  loss  20  per  cent,  of 
original  power  on  motors  to  get  total  loss. 

Prof.  Keith's  statement  as  to  relative  cost  of  large  and 
small  engines  is  undoubted,  as  is  also  his  statement  as  to 
improvements  in  engines,  Pelton  wheels  and  motors;  but 
the  real  question  is  whether,  having  your  power,  you  can 
transfer  it  more  cheaply  by  motors  or  by  mechanical  devices 
when  they  are  practicable;  and  secondly,  whether  a  large 
central  station  supplying  electric  power  is  cheaper  than  a 
number  of  smaller  engines,  not  less  than  say  2o-horses 
each,  operating  intermittingly  at  points  of  work.  He  gave 
no  facts  whatever  to  support  his  assertion,  but  if  he  can 
show  with  any  reasonable  business  certainty  that  motors 
are  cheaper,  he  can  rest  assured  of  a  most  respectful  hear- 
ing by  every  cable  road  in  the  United  States  and  probably 
a  name  famous  in  the  annals  of  transportation  by  rail. 

His  promise  of  what  could  be  done  "with  sufficient 
water  power"  much  resembles  Archimedes's  contract  to 
move  the  earth.  But  one  State  has  a  Niagara  Falls  as  to 
quantity,  fall  and  situation. 

To  put  the  whole  question  into  a  practical  form  I  might 
suggest  that  the  Rural  Press  suppose  a  township  in  the 
neighborhood  of  San  Jose  and  another  near  Los  Angeles. 
Suppose  further  each  half  of  a  quarter  section  to  be  a  rairch 
using  five  horses  besides  employing  outside  labor  in  every 
building,  corn-shelling,  threshing,  etc.  Then  for  each  town- 
ship give  the  available  water  powers,  length  of  wire  neces- 
sary to  conduct  power  to  the  township,  length  of  wire 
necessary  to  distribute,  actual  loss  through  such  resistance, 
through  motors,  etc.  Give  same  figures  for  each  locality 
with  a  central  shown  plant,  size  of  engines  required  and 
cost  of  fuel  and  operating. 

We  farmers  know  pretty  closely  just  what  our  horses 
and  engines  cost  to  operate  and  if,  as  Prof.  Keith  claims, 
there  be  a  non-eating  power,  cheaper  than  the  living 
"  critter,"  such  a  demonstration  would  be  a  great  public 
benefaction,  it  would  vastly  enrich  the  demonstrator  (if  he 
got  a  patent)and  it  would  furnish  an  excellent  investment 
for  the  millions  of  dollars  lying  idle  for  want  of  a  safe  in- 
vestment at  fair  rates  of  interest.  A.  Guillou. 
Hueneme,  May  22,  1893. 

The  Chinese  and  the  Frnit  Interest. 

To  THE  Editor; — There  are  I  imagine  many  who,  like  mysplf,  ap- 
prove the  sland  you  have  taken  respecting  the  Geary  registration  law. 
I  do  not  understand  you  to  hold  that  the  Chinese  are  desirable  as 
citizens;  and,  for  myself,  I  admit  that  they  are,  as  a  class,  all  thai  the 
moderate  agitators  charge.  I  admit,  moreover,  that  their  emp  oy- 
ment  as  house-servants  and  field-hands  takes  an  honest  and  healthful 
means  of  livelihood  from  tens  of  thousands  of  our  own  countrymen, 
or  from  more  desirable  classes  of  aliens.  (In  fome  parts^of  the  State 
our  green  fruits  are  efficiently  packed  by  white  men  and  women,  and 
the  Japs  have  proved  as  good  or  better  pickers  than  the  Chinese.  I 
also  understand  that  there  are  localities  where  the  Japs  have  tieen 
employed  successfully  as  packers.) 

But  I  will  not  admit  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  those  who  cry, 
"  Impeach  the  President!  He  has  put  down  a  just  and  constitutional 
law,  and  he  is  ruling  like  a  Czar,"  The  spirit  that  actuates  such  sen- 
timents is  wrong,  although  it  is  evidently  brimful  of  a  certain  kind  of 
patriotism.  The  President's  honesty  and  integrity  cannot  reasonably 
tie  questioned.  He  is  right  in  ruling  according  to  his  judgment,  that 
it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  execute  a  law  for  the  enfo' cement  of  which 
there  has  been  no  adequate  provision. 

More  than  this,  the  purpose  of  the  Geary  law  would  not  be  accom- 
plished by  its  enforcement  at  the  present  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
every  one  understands  this  side  of  the  question  by  this  time.  Let  us, 
therefore,  turn  to  that  part  of  the  issue  which  most  directly  concerns 
us  as  Californians  —the  relation  that  the  Chinese  t>ear  to  the  great  fruit 
industry  of  our  State. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  business  its  promoters  did  not  have  the  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  that  they  have  since  gained.  Men  like  A.  T. 
Hatch  and  others  tielieved  that  they  saw  a  great  future  for  the  fruit 
industry.  The  availibility  of  the  cheap  Chinese  labor  gave  them 
hope.  They  extended  their  operations.  The  Chinese  proved  equal 
to  all  that  had  been  expected  of  them.  They  became  especially  clever 
in  the  packing  of  fruit.  As  every  advance  was  made  in  this  line  by 
the  few  expert  white  packers  in  ihe  State  (ihere  is  usually  one  or  two 
such  men  on  every  fruit  ranch — being  Americans  they  are,  of  course, 
original  as  well  as  clever),  the  knowledge  and  skill  thus  acquired  was 
in  turn  transmitted  to  a  large  percentage  of  the  Chinese  in  our  midst. 
The  Chinese  have  thus  become  the  only  considerable  body  of  people 


who  understand  how  to  pack  frutt  for  Eastern  shipment,  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  this  business,  for  fruit-growers  do  not 
and  cannot  expect  to  continue  to  receive  satisfactory  prices  for  their 
fruit  unless  it  be  packed  in  proper  manner.  Thus  it  can  be  readily 
seen  that  the  enforcement  of  the  Geary  law  would  work  disaster  to 
the  fruitmen,  inasmuch  as  it  would  deprive  ihem  of  their  packers.  A 
widespread  calamity  such  as  this  would  be  would  have  a  most  .de- 
pressing effect  on  the  whole  State.  .  . 

How  much  better  then  would  it  be  to  have  the  time  for  registration 
extendedl  John  would  then  undoubtedly  register.  It  would  then  be 
possible  for  the  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  our  laws,  to  keep 
more  Chinamen  from  coming  into  our  midst  Our  orchardists  and 
vineyardists  would  have  time  to  train  new  hands  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Chinamen,  as  they  would  gradually  take  themselves  hence. 
Thus  hardship  would  be  worked  upon  no  one  and  we  would  in  the 
end  accomplish  the  desired  object  of  ridding  ourselves  of  this  obnox- 
ious element  of  society. 

The  Geary  law  advocates  should  also  remember  that  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  leading  fruitmen  of  this  State.  Out  of  chaos  they 
have  established  a  great  and  magnificent  industry.  The  potent  factor 
in  bringing  about  this  result  has  t>een  their  consummate  business  abil- 
ity and  their  tireless  and  commendable  energy.  Fruit!  Fruit!!  Fruit!!! 
is  written  in  indelible  letters  in  the  minds  01  all  our  people.  It  is  l)e- 
coming  the  ambition  of  our  successful  men  in  other  branches  of  busi- 
ness to  possess  themselves  of  a  pleasant  country  home  in  connection 
with  a  well-kept  orchard  and  vineyard.  The  fruit  business  is  fast  tie- 
coming  the  principal  artery  of  our  commercial  system.  There  is 
scarcely  one  branch  of  business  in  the  whole  State  which  is  not  in- 
creased and  augmented  by  the  orchard  industry. 

Therefore,  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  for  us  to  bestir  ourselves  and, 
if  possible,  obtain  an  extension  of  the  time  for  registration,  not  only 
to  show  our  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  those  horticulturists  who 
have  done  so  much  for  the  State's  advancement,  but  also  to  render 
more  secure  our  own  prosperity.  Howard  Reed. 

Gridley,  Cal.,  June  4,  1893. 

Gleanings. 

The  root  knot  must  be  untied  somehow. 

The  problem  "how  to  make  a  call  drink"  seems  to  excite  unneces- 
sary agitation.  All  San  Francisco  calves  need  is  an  invitation  to  the 
nearest  bar. 

Riverside  has  shipped  1981  carloads  of  oranges  this  season  to 
June  I.  There  is  probably  upward  of  200  carloads  more  In  orchards, 
besides  some  lemons. 

The  Claremont  Fruit-growers'  Association  sent  a  consign- 
ment  of  oranges  to  Queen  Victoria  some  time  ago  and  the  receipt  of 
the  fruit  is  now  acknowledged. 

DiNUBA,  Tulare  county,  it  is  reported,  has  a  curiosity  in  the 
shape  of  a  four-legged  chicken.  It  lived  about  ten  days  after  being 
hatched  and  has  been  preserved  in  a  jir  of  alcohol. 

Acreage  of  fruit  trees  bearing  and  non-bearing  in  several 
localities  in  Orange  county  are  given  as  follows:  Anaheim,  3164; 
Placentia,  1307;  Orangethorp-;,  420;  Fullerton,  302;  Brrokhursl,  296. 
Total,  4489. 

A  San  Diego  horned-toad  was  tied  by  a  small  boy  and  left  for 
three  weeks  without  anything  to  eat.  Yet,  when  released  it  slipped 
off  merrily  and  seemed  none  the  worse  for  its  long  abstinence  from 
food  and  drink. 

The  SAYS  that  Smta  Ana  will  likely  have  a  pickle  and 

vinegar  factory  in  the  near  future.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
resolved  to  raise  $1300  to  bonus  such  a  concern.  Mr.  J  as.  Hill  of 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  proposes  to  erect  and  run  it. 

A  double-barreled  shot-gun  was  accldently  discharged  at 
Berkeley  Ihe  other  day  and  would  have  killed  an  estimable  housewife 
who  was  dutifully  engaged  in  kif-hen  w  -rk,  but  the  charge  struck  a 
teakettle  in  her  hand.  Hoc  fabula  docet  always  to  carry  a  teakettle 
(when  there  is  a  gun  in  the  neighborhood)  or  stay  out  of  the  kitchen. 

Cash  Blowers  at  GrangevlUe,  Tulare  county,  does  not  believe  in 
cutting  grape  vines.  He  says  that  he  found  by  experience  that  it 
stunted  the  growth  and  quantity  of  the  crop.  He  says  the  vines  will 
stand  side  cutting,  b-Jt  to  never  cut  the  top  growth  of  the  vine.  He  is 
also  a  believer  in  sulphur  and  uses  it  two  or  three  times  each  season 
on  his  vines. 

A  Texas  exchange  says  the  leading  industry  of  Arizona  is  sheep- 
growing.  Last  year  it  marketed  5,400,000  pounds  of  wool  and 
100,000  wethers,  and  perhaps  will  do  better  this  year.  The  sheep 
and  wool  industry  of  Arizona  is  of  no  mean  proportions,  but  yet  it  is 
not  the  leading  industry;  cattle  are  still  on  top  and  doubtless  will  be 
for  some  time. 

An  English  farmer  has  been  holding  the  watch  on  his  horses  to 
get  at  their  "plow  pace."  He  found  that  they  walked  just  i  4-5  miles 
per  hour,  or  nearly  14}^  miles  in  eight  hours.  To  plow  an  acre  with 
a  nine-inch  furrow  requires  a  walk  of  exactly  11  miles.  The  team 
that  will  walk  steadily  all  day  will  easily  plow  the  acre.  It  is  the 
stopping  that  puts  the  work  back. 

"John,"  said  a  merchant  to  his  clerk,  "what  are  the  latest 
reports  from  the  crops?"  "The  peach  crop  is  entirely  killed  by  the 
last  cold  snap,  cherries  badly  injured,  blackberries  and  black  rasp- 
berries killed  and  pears  touched  to  some  extent."  "All  right,  John, 
order  a  lot  of  new  baskets  with  the  bottoms  a  half-inch  nearer  the  top 
than  last  year.  I  am  determined  to  keep  down  prices  out  of  regard 
to  my  poor  customers." 

A  lady  in  Riverside  being  asked  for  anew  idea  for  a  church  fair 
suggested  the  following,  which  is  called  an  Oregon  church  f  air: 
Girls  under  16,  12  cents  for  a  hug  of  two  minutes,  or  10  cents  for  a 
short  squeeze;  from  16  to  20,  50  cents;  from  20  to  25,  75 cents;  school- 
marms,  40  cents;  another  man's  wife,  fi;  widows,  according  to  looks, 
from  5  cents  to  $3;  old  maids,  3  cents  apiece  or  two  for  5  cents,  with 
no  limit  to  time.  Preachers  are  not  charged.  Honest  merchants 
half  price.    Editors  pay  in  advertisements. 

In  answer  to  a  query  about  remedy  for  codlin  moth  N,  B. 
Smith  of  Ventura  said:  '"I  first  scrape  the  loose  bark  from  the  tree 
below  the  forks  and  carefully  remove  it  and  burn  it  up  clean.  I  then 
wash  the  tree  with  whale  oil  soap  and  lye,  after  which  I  cut  up  old 
burlaps  and  wind  around  the  trunk,  leaving  the  bottom  open  In  order 
that  Ihe  moth  may  find  a  place  to  hide.  My  trees  are  entirely  free  of 
the  moth,  but  I  keep  up  the  treatment  as  a  preventive.  Where  the 
moih  is  found  the  sack  can  tie  removed,  the  eggs  destroyed  and  a 
new  sack  put  on.  If  the  insect  is  found  the  trees  should  be  gone 
over  once  a  week." 

The  dates  for  the  several  fairs  have  tieen  fixed  as  follows: 
Pacific  Breeders'  Association  summer  meeting,  July  29th  to  August 
5th;  Oakland,  August  7th  to  I2lh;  Vallejo,  August  I4ih  to  19;  Napa. 
August  2ist  to  2sth;  Petaluma,  August  28th  to  September  3d;  Sacra- 
mento State  Fair,  September  4ih  to  16th;  Stock'on,  September  i8th 
to  23d;  Fresno,  Septemtier  25ih  to  30th,  and  Pacific  Coast  Breeders" 
Association,  October  9th  to  14th.  This  will  give  eleven  weeks  of  con- 
tinuous racing  instead  of  seven  as  heretofore.  A  meeting  was  held 
by  the  Contra  Coita  Association  on  Monday  last  and  the  date  of  the 
Contra  Costa  Fair  fixed  lor  the  week  commencing  Monday,  Sep- 
temtier  35th. 

The  sale  of  J.  B.  Haggin's  thoroughbred  yearlings 
from  Rancho  del  Paso,  California,  occurred  last  week  in 
New  York.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  auccessful 
sale  ever  held  by  the  California  breeder.  The  price  for 
the  two  first  days  of  the  sale  averaged  $1200,  though  on 
the  last  it  dropped  to  $800.  The  mean|average  for  the  138 
yearlings  was  $1125.  Among  colts  disposed  of  were  17  of 
the  get  of  Salvator,  the  famous  stallion  who  holds  the 
world's  running  record  for  one  mile — 1:35J. 
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Summer  Caltivation. 


Why  Constant  Soll-Stlrrlng  Makes  Fine  Trees  and 
Large  Fruit. 

We  will  take  it  for  granted  that  the  unusually  forcible  ex- 
hortations to  thin  fruit  which  have  been  presented  this 
spring  have  resulted  in  better  practice  in  this  respect  on  the 
part  of  many  fruit  growers.  But  after  proper  thinning  there 
is  other  work  to  do  which  is  also  involved  in  the  production 
of  satisfactory  fruit.  Whatever  else  may  be  done,  good, 
honest  and  frequent  summer  cultivation  of  the  soil  holds 
the  key  to  the  orchardists  success. 

Although  the  present  year  has  been  one  of  fair  seasonal 
rainfall,  the  rain  came  at  such  times  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  most  orchards  will  need  the  preservation  of  all  possi- 
ble moisture  for  the  use  of  the  roots.  There  has  already 
been  quite  enough  lost  by  evaporation  but  more  still  will  go 
unless  the  surface  is  put  into  condition  to  retain  it.  For 
this  reason  we  propose  to  give  below  a  number  of  careful 
statements,  by  those  who  have  given  much  attention  to  the 
subject,  concerning  the  science  of  summer  cultivation.  We 
trust  the  showing  will  incite  many  to  a  more  generous  use 
of  the  harrow  and  cultivator  than  they  have  done  hitherto. 

WHY  WE  CULTIVATE  IN  SUMMER  ? 

All  can  learn  from  the  experience  and  observation  of 
Gen.  Chipman  of  Red  BlufT  as  told  in  his  own  words : 

"  We  all  know  the  tree  cannot  grow  in  dry  earth;  that  its 
food  must  first  be  dissolved  and  given  to  it  through  the  aid 
of  water.  Water  is  the  vehicle  by  which  the  nutriment  is 
carried  into  the  circulation  of  the  tree.  The  importance  of 
water  to  plant  life  is  seen  when  we  remember  that  growing 
plants  contain  from  70  to  95  per  cent,  of  water,  and  of  trees 
it  is  quite  large.  The  food  must  betaken  through  the  roots, 
and  is  not  absorbed  by  the  leaves.  Whatever  of  growth 
we  are  to  expect  of  our  trees  must  drpend,  therefore,  upon 
the  condition  of  the  soil  as  to  moisture.  It  becomes,  then, 
vitally  important  to  retain  all  the  moisture  possible,  inas- 
much as  we  do  not  irrigate,  and  are  obliged  to  rely  wholly 
on  the  rainfall. 

"  We  cultivate  the  soil  often  in  great  ignorance  of  the  rea- 
son, and  being  ignorant  of  the  reason  we  do  not  cultivate 
properly.  I  once  ceased  cultivating  my  vineyard  at  a  crit- 
ical time  upon  the  advice  of  an  ignorant  gardener,  who  told 
me  the  weather  was  too  hot,  and  that  the  more  I  exposed 
the  earth  the  more  the  sun  would  evaporate  the  moisture, 
and  I  would  in  a  short  time  blow  all  the  moisture  out.  A 
slight  crust  had  formed  on  top.  "There,"  he  said,  "leave 
it  now;  and  depend  upon  it,  the  moisture  will  not  come 
out."  My  vines  soon  began  to  beg  for  drink.  It  was  plain 
that  something  was  wrong.  My  gardener  said  we  had  bet- 
ter haul  water  to  them,  and  I  rigged  a  portable  tank  and 
hauled  water  a  mile.  I  was  not  satisfied  and  wrote  Prof 
Hilgard.  He  made  the  whole  matter  plain.  He  said  if  I 
would  put  a  dry  brick  on  a  wet  sponge,  the  brick  would 
soon  absorb  all  the  water;  but  if  I  would  put  a  dry  sponge 
on  a  wet  brick  the  sponge  would  not  absorb  the  water.  My 
crust  on  the  top  of  my  ground  was  the  dry  brick  on  the  wet 
sponge,  and  was  rapidly  taking  up  the  moisture  and  giving 
it  off  by  evaporation.  Keep  the  tilth  of  your  ground  good, 
he  said,  and  you  will  have  no  trouble. 

"I  didn't  know  in  those  days  exactly  what  he  meant  by 
tilth,  but  I  went  to  Webster  and  found  that  it  meant  the  con- 
dition of  the  cultivated  soil.  I  began  to  ask  myself  why  the 
uncultivited  ground  outside  grew  dry  for  several  feet  deep, 
why  summer-fallowed  land  dried  out,  too,  and  lost  its  moist- 
ure, and  why  well-cultivated  patches  of  garden  and  vines, 
and  many  vegetables,  got  along  without  rain  of  irrigation. 
A  man  came  along  with  watermelons  raised  on  similar  land 
without  irrigation,  while  I  was  in  the  act  of  wetting  my 
vines,  whose  roots  were  two  feet  down  unner  ground.  I 
felt  humiliated  at  my  ignorance,  discharged  my  gardener, 
put  my  hoes  and  cultivators  at  work,  and  managed  to  arrest 
the  evaporation  in  time  to  save  my  vines. 

"  Now,  then,  let  us  see  how  this  great  mystery  is  to  be  ex- 
plained. II  you  break  up  your  land  in  large  lumps  and 
leave  it,  you  know  it  dries  out  rapidly.  First  the  clods  will 
grow  hard  and  lose  their  moisture;  then  the  general  sur- 
face bakes,  and  then  begins  the  fatal  work  of  sapping  the 
ground  below.  In  proportion  as  you  pulverize  the  lumps, 
you  reduce  the  evaporating  surface,  and  if  you  reduce  these 
lumps  to  fine  powder,  this  evaporating  surface  is  all  gone 
except  the  fine  particles  forming  the  surface. 

"Now,  by  keeping  any  crust  from  forming  among  these 
particles  or  beneath  them  for  a  few  inches,  you  break  and 
destroy  the  10,000  capillaries  that  suck  up  and  pass  off  the 
moisture.  The  finer  the  grain  of  the  soil,  the  better  it  re- 
tains moisture;  and  the  more  nearly  you  can  reduce  your 
soil  to  dust  or  fine  powder,  the  better  it  will  retain  moisture. 
If  it  were  possible  to  give  our  orchards  the  treatment  we  do 
our  gardens,  we  would  be  amazed  at  the  tree  growth.  If 
your  soil  is  coarse,  it  needs  all  the  more  working.  I  doubt 
if  there  is  in  the  United  States  any  soil  superior  to  the  slate 
soil  of  Thomes  creek,  and  its  value,  in  my  judgment,  lies  in 
its  excessive  fineness.  It  is  rich  in  plant  food,  but  it  is 
richer  in  its  capacity  for  retaining  moisture  and  conveying 
its  food  to  plant  life.  We  must  then  pulverize,  and  keep 
pulverized,  the  soil  of  orchards. 

"Again,  this  top  pulverization  is  like  a  woolen  blanket 
thrown  over  ice;  it  also  becomes  a  sort  of  mulch,  and  by 
its  non-conducive  quality  holds  the  moisture  in  the  soil  be- 
low, whose  vapors  enter  the  root  system,  and  thence  into 
the  tree  circulation,  carrying  the  life-giving  properties  of  the 
soil.  It  is  not  the  water  that  sustains  the  tree  any  more 
than  it  is  the  frying-pan  that  gives  you  a  supper;  it  is  simply 
the  vehicle  by  which  plant  food  is  prepared  and  given. 

"  How  often  you  are  to  cultivate  cannot  be  answered. 
Once  in  two  weeks,  after  the  rainy  season  is  over,  is  not 
too  often,  and  it  should  not  cease  before  August.   Three  or 


four  inches  is  deep  enough  after  your  spring  plowing,  al- 
though deeper  won't  do  any  harm,  and  may  help. 

"  I  want  to  warn  you  against  the  seductive  spring  shower. 
It  falls  and  freshens  everything,  and  probably  soon  after 
you  have  cultivated  your  ground.  You  think,  how  for- 
tunate !  But  the  fact  may  be  (md  you  must  look  to  see  if 
it  is  not)  just  rain  enough  has  fallen  to  wet  the  top  of  your 
ground,  now  in  lovely  tilth,  and  immediately  this  desic- 
cating crust  begins  to  form,  and  if  left  to  remain  it  will 
pump  out  moisture — a  great  deal.  More  than  fell  to  form 
it,  and  unless  you  break  it  with  a  harrow  or  cultivator,  that 
shower  had  better  never  been  born.  The  spring  showers 
must  be  followed  up  with  your  cultivator  (unless  they  come 
close  together)  and  all  summer  long  you  must  not  weary  of 
this  work,  for  you  will  have  a  rich  reward  in  leaf  and  bud 
and  limb  and  tree.  All  weeds  must  come  out  at  once,  for 
every  one  of  them  lives  at  the  expense  of  your  tree.  Weeds 
are  so  many  pumps  working  night  and  day  to  draw  out  the 
life  sources  of  your  tree.  Next  to  a  pestiferous  insect  feed- 
ing upon  the  leaf  is  the  pestiferous  weed  feeding  upon  the 
tree  roots. 

"  Northern  California,  with  its  copious  rainfall,  needs  no 
irrigation  (however  much  tree  growth  would  be  promoted 
by  it),  but  it  does  need  thorough  cultivation,  and  without 
that  we  will  have  failure,  and  only  failure. 

"  If  I  were  to  sum  up  in  one  word  the  secret  of  success  in 
tree-growing,  it  would  be — cul/ivate." 

HOW  MUCH  MOISTURE  IS  SAVED  BY  CULTIVATION? 

All  successful  fruit-growers  know  well  enough  that  mois- 
ture is  saved  by  keeping  the  surface  finely  pulverized,  but 
few  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of  water  which 
may  be  lost  by  poor  orchard  practice.  Fortunately  there 
are  exact  observations  in  this  direction,  although  not  in  an 
arid  climate  like  ours  where  evaporation  has  an  extent  and 
speed  beyond  the  possibility  in  a  climate  with  a  humid 
atmosphere.  If  so  much  water  can  be  lost  in  such  a 
country,  how  much  vaster  must  be  our  losses.  A  few  years 
ago  we  had  some  correspondence  with  Dr.  E.  L.  Sturte- 
vant,  then  of  South  Farmingham,  Mass.,  concerning  the 
amount  of  evaporation  of  moisture  from  soils  under  various 
conditions.    He  gave  this  note  : 

"  For  the  purpose  of  offering  numerical  values  which  shall 
express  the  influence  of  cultivation,  we  have  tried  the  fol- 
lowing experiment :  Oak  boxes  of  one  cubic  foot  capacity 
were  made  of  half-inch  stuff  and  thoroughly  soaked  with 
oil.  The  bottoms  being  removed,  the  trame  was  forced 
down  into  the  earth  in  the  corn-field,  and  the  bottoms  after- 
ward put  in  position.  We  thus  had  a  foot  cube  of  soil  in 
its  natural  position.  The  surface  of  the  earth  in  one  box 
was  left  undisturbed,  while  the  surfaces  of  two  boxes  were 
kept  cultivated.  By  weighing  these  boxes  the  gain  or  loss 
in  weight  is  assumed  to  measure  the  evaporation  which  has 
taken  place  from  each.  From  July  26th  to  August  ist, 
six  days,  the  cultivated  soil  evaporated  at  the  rate  of  606 
gallons  per  acre  less  than  the  undisturbed  soil,  or  less  151 
gallons  daily  per  acre.  From  August  ist  to  August  lotli, 
nine  days,  the  cultivated  soil  evaporated  2367  gallons  per 
acre  less  than  did  the  undisturbed  soil,  or  less  263  gallons 
daily  per  acre.  During  the  whole  period  from  July  26th  to 
August  loth,  15  days,  the  saving  of  water  effected  through 
cultivation  figured  up  212  gallons  daily  per  acre,  or,  ex- 
pressing these  facts  in  another  form,  the  undisturbed  soil 
lost  per  acre,  from  July  26th  to  August  loth,  4243  gallons, 
the  cultivated  soil  1060  gallons." 

Dr.  S.  W.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College,  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing advantages  of  clean  cultivation  both  by  cutting  of 
waste  of  water  by  weeds  and  evaporation  from  unstirred 
surface. 

The  advantages  of  clean  cultivation  are; 

1.  By  destruction  of  all  vegetation  save  the  trees,  all  the 
plant  food  of  the  soil  is  reserved  for  the  trees. 

2.  By  frequent  stirring  of  the  surface  soil,  much  evapora- 
tion and  loss  of  soil  moisture  in  dry  times  is  prevented. 
The  destruction  of  living  vegetation  also  immensely  con- 
serves the  water  of  the  soil. 

Eser  has  recently  proved  experimentally  that  under 
similar  circumstances,  during  a  month  of  summer  weather, 
the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation  from  a  soil  covered  with 
growing  grass  was  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  greater 
than  that  lost  from  the  naked  soil.  From  the  acre  in  grass 
there  exhaled  in  thirty  days  618  tons  and  from  bare  sell 
but  255  tons  of  water. 

Eser  also  showed  that  the  loss  of  water  from  a  soil  sper- 
ficially  stirred  (hoed)  was  but  four-fifihs  that  from  the  same 
soil  with  a  compact  surface.  The  stirred  surface,  indeed, 
loses  wafer  rapidly,  and  becomes  quite  dry,  but  the  surface 
layer  of  dry  soil  acts  as  a  mulch  to  protect  the  subjacent 
earth. 

HOW  TO  Ct;LTIVATE. 

It  is  impossible  to  prescribe  exactly  either  the  style  of  cul- 
tivator to  use  nor  the  manner  of  its  use.  There  is  different 
work  needed  in  different  soils  and  in  different  localities,  and 
different  kinds  of  tools  as  well.  This  has  stimulated  inven- 
tion and  we  are  quite  sure  that  no  State  can  show  a  better 
list  of  new  weed-cutters,  orchard  and  vineyard  plows  and 
cultivators  and  harrows  than  California.  Almost  every  fruit 
region  has  some  embodiment  of  local  inventive  genius  in 
the  form  of  mnchines  for  soil  tillage.  The  experience  of 
enterprising  and  successful  men  in  the  locality  is  the  best 
guide  as  to  the  tools  to  buy.  The  condition  to  be  attained 
is,  however,  easily  recognizable,  and  the  tool  or  tools  that 
accomplish  it  are  the  best  for  that  soil.  What  is  wanted,  as 
previously  stated,  is  a  fine  pulverized  and  loose  surface. 
Some  times  this  is  accomplished  by  using  a  "rubber"  or  clod 
smoother  after  the  harrow  or  cultivator,  sometimes  this 
rubbing  is  the  the  worst  thing  that  can  be  done,  especially 
if  it  leaves  the  surface  smooth  or  polished.  This  kind  of  a 
surface  reflects  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  becomes  very  hot 
and  dry,  while  a  surface  left  as  a  good  harrow  would  leave, 
is  more  rough,  darker  colored,  and  absorbs  the  heat  and 
does  not  dry  out  near  so  quickly.  The  best  possible  way 
to  leave  land  is  to  harrow  last  with  a  fine-tooth  harrow.  But 
if  the  surface  is  covered  with  hard  clods  the  old-fashioned 
harrow  merely  knocks  them  about.   Then  one  of  the  excel- 


lent modern  clod-crushers  is  likely  to  reduce  to  fins 
that  after  a  finer  tooth  cultivator  can  be  used  to  preveu.  ..e 
"setting"  or  crust  forming  on  the  surface.  It  used  to  be 
held  that  if  the  surface  was  well  pulverized  and  no  rain  fell 
afterward  the  cultivator  could  be  laid  aside  for  the  season. 
The  practice  of  the  most  successful  growers  on  the  lighter, 
kinder  orchard  soils  of  the  State,  is  that  frequent  stirring 
without,  however,  bringing  new  soil  to  the  air  is  the  best 
paying  practice. 

Why  the  Fruit  Drops. 

To  THE  Editor:— In  a  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society  there  was  a  discussion  of  the  question  of 
whether  the  dropping  of  various  fruits  after  attaining  the 
size  of  goose-shot  or  buckshot  was  owing  to  lack  of  fertiliza- 
tion or  other  causes. 

For  a  time  those  who  said  a  lack  of  fertilization  caused  it 
seemed  to  have  the  floor,  and  one  after  another  stated  as 
their  own  opinion  or  as  the  opinion  of  botanists,  that  while 
the  little  fruits  did  seem  to  have  been  fertilized  and  did 
grow  for  a  while,  the  fact  was  that  they  had  not  been 
"truly"  fertilized  and  could  not,  under  any  conditions  of 
weather  and  surroundings,  however  favorable,  mature  but 
must  eventually  fall  off.  That  it  might  possibly  be  a  help 
to  plant  our  orchards  of  mixed  varieties,  etc. 

I  had  made  considerable  examination  into  the  theory  of 
cross-fertilization  in  relation  to  the  failure  to  bear  of  various 
almonds,  notably  the  Languedoc,  whose  fruit  drops  in  the 
way  mentioned  above,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion, 
and  expressed  it  in  a  paper  read  before  the  society  last 
year,  that  the  flowers  had  been  properly  fertilized  and  in 
this  and  other  cases  of  similar  dropping  the  cause  was 
climate  or  in  the  soil,  and  I  was  about  to  rise  and  differ 
when  Col.  Hersey,  of  San  Jose,  got  up  and  said  much  what 
I  should  have  said,  and  said  it  much  better,  giving  a  num- 
ber of  apt  illustrations. 

When  I  was  going  home  I  concluded  to  write  out  a  state- 
ment of  the  question  at  issue  and  submit  it  to  Prof.  E.  L. 
Greene,  of  the  University  of  California,  than  whom  there 
is  no  better  posted  botanist  on  the  coast.  I  told  him  that 
in  even  the  Languedoc  and  Silver  prune,  which  almost 
never  bear  a  full  crop  here,  there  was  always  a  plenty  of 
pollen  in  the  blossoms  and  that,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  the 
young  fruits  which  were  dropping  and  of  which  I  sent  him 
some  were  perfect  in  all  their  parts  and  I  could  not  see 
how  they  could  grow  at  all  if  a  lack  of  fertilization  was  the 
cause  of  their  dropping. 

You  will  see  by  his  reply,  which  I  enclose,  what  his 
opinion  is  on  the  subject. 

Of  course  the  question  of  exactly  what  causes  the  drop- 
ping is  still  open,  but  I  think  that  climate,  exposure, 
weather,  soil,  culture,  or  presence  of  scale,  will  among 
them  be  found  in  each  instance  to  contain  the  solution. 

Niles,  May  10,  1893.    J.  C.  Shinn. 

PROF.  GREENE'S  OPINION. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Shinn: — Any  thoughtful  person,  beholding  the 
wonderful  prolusion  of  flowers  with  which  our  domesticated 
fruit  trees  adorn  themselves,  ought  to  be  able  to  understand 
that  it  is  impossible  for  more  than  a  proportion  of  these 
flowers  to  become  fruits.  If  half  the  flowers  on  a  healthy 
peach  or  almond  tree  were  not  cast  off  at  an  early  date, 
the  tree  would  either  be  broken  under  the  undue  weight  or 
its  vitality  would  be  exhausted  beyond  restoration. 

It  is  therefore  entirely  natural  that  the  trees  should  pro- 
tect themselves  from  breaking,  or  from  spending  all  their 
vitality  in  one  season,  by  rejecting,  as  they  always  do,  half 
or  two-thirds  of  their  fruit-germs  before  these  latter  are  far 
advanced  in  growth. 

In  these  almond  specimens  which  you  send  me  there  is 
every  indication  that  fertilization  of  the  ovary  had  been 
effected,  and  that  they  had  made  a  fair  start  in  their  devel- 
opment as  young  fruits,  and  that  their  subsequent  weaken- 
ing and  falling  away  was  due  to  the  mere  inability  of  the 
tree  to  furnish  sap  enough  to  nourish  so  excessive  a  brood. 
It  is,  to  my  mind,  altogether  improbable  that  any  scarcity 
of  pollen  had  anything  to  do  with  the  weakening  and  falling 
of  so  many. 

Any  one  who  will  examine  well  the  floral  structure  in 
peach  or  almond  may  see  that  the  stamens,  or  pollen-bear- 
ing organs,  are  not  only  very  numerous  in  each  flower,  but 
that  they  are  so  incurved  in  the  bud  that,  on  becoming 
erect,  they  are  all  brought  into  close  proximity  to  the  pistil, 
a  contrivance  by  which  fertilization  is  particularly  well 
assured  in  each  flower. 

The  benefits  of  cross-fertilization  are  recognized  freely; 
but  the  frequency  of  this  process,  in  nature,  as  well  as  its 
importance  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  are  both 
probably  overestimated  at  present.  But,  however  that  may 
be,  I  am  wholly  of  your  opinion,  that  no  amount  of  pollen 
would  ensure  the  full  development  of  all,  or  even  half,  the 
fruit  germs  that  are  usually  set  upon  every  healthy  apple 
tree,  or  peach,  or  almond.  The  tree  could  not  bear  such  a 
tax  on  its  strength  and  vitality.  Edw.  L.  Grekne. 

University  of  California,  Department  of  Botany,  Berke- 
ley, Cal.,  May  8,  1893. 

Fruit  for  the  World's  Fair. 

The  State  World's  Fair  Commission  has  issued  an  ad- 
dress to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  of  California.  It 
explains  the  desire  of  the  Commission  to  make  an  adequate 
display  of  California  products  at  the  fair,  and  says: 

"  We  want  fruit.  Cherries  first,  then  apricots,  peaches, 
grapes  and  so  on  through  all  the  list  and  by  the  carloads 
where  this  is  possible.  We  can  and  will  care  for  all  that  is 
sent  if  it  is  forwarded  judiciously.  If  every  grower  will 
send  a  small  portion  of  his  ample  store,  or  if  the  large 
growers  will  forward  in  large  quantities,  we  shall  be  abun- 
dantly supplied.  Nothing  can  now  so  well  accentuate, 
round  out  and  give  finish  to  the  work  thus  far  done  as  to 
show  masses  of  the  incomparable  California  fruit.  All 
who  have  heard  of  California  will  expect  this  and  look  for 
it,  and  will  write  the  State  down  if  it  is  not  to  be  seen. 
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Wilh  masses  of  fruit  on  exhibition,  the  50  fruit  stands  all 
over  the  exposition  grounds  will  be  filled  with  '  California 
Exhibit  Fruit,'  and  make  the  name  of  California  the  best 
known  on  the  grounds. 

"  Carload  lots  can  be  made  up  and  sent  through  in  re- 
frigerator cars  which  will  run  through  into  the  exposition 
grounds,  in  which  case  the  State  can  pay  for  freight  and 
refrigeration  and  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  sales.  With  an 
ample  stock  of  fruit  on  hand,  so  that  changes  can  be  made 
daily,  if  necessary,  the  fruit  can  be  sold  before  it  becomes 
unmarketable,  and  good  prices  can  be  obtained  therefor. 
Any  county  that  desires  can  obtain  separate  space  for  a 
county  display  in  the  California  building  or  the  Horticul- 
tural building,  or  in  both,  and  for  such  time  as  the  county 
desires,  fruit  thus  displayed  by  the  counties  will  remain 
subject  to  the  control  and  disposition  of  the  county  repre- 
sentatives, and  can  be  consigned  to  these  county  repre- 
sentatives, freight  being  prepaid.  Thus,  counties  can  con- 
trol absolutely  their  own  fruit  exhibits  and  fruit  sales. 
Where  county  organizations  do  not  exhibit,  and  in  all  cases 
where  the  owners  of  fresh  fruits  prefer,  the  State  will  handle 
and  exhibit  the  fruit,  and  realize  as  much  as  possible  to  re- 
turn to  the  owners.  In  every  case,  worthy  fruit  can  be 
entered  for  competition  and  award  in  the  Horticultural 
building,  and  pains  will  be  taken  to  see  that  it  is  so  en- 
tered. Collective  State  space  has  been  secured  with  this 
special  object  in  view. 

"  It  is  recommended,  as  previously  stated,  that  county 
fruit  be  consigned  to  county  representatives  and  the  charges 
prepaid,  in  which  case  no  question  of  re-payment  of 
charges  in  disposing  of  the  fruit  can  arise. 

"All  the  necessary  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
commence  shipping  immediately  from  Sacramento,  and 
from  any  other  terminal  point  where  the  fruit  can  be  col- 
lected in  sufficient  volume. 

"  For  the  present,  all  shipments  should  be  consigned  to 
W.  H.  Daly,  Sacramento.  He  will  receive  and  promptly 
forward  them  to  the  Commission,  or  the  agent  of  the 
county,  just  as  he  may  be  directed  (local  freight  to  Sacra- 
mento being  prepaid). 

"  The  boxes  should  be  marked  '  California  World's  Fair 
Commission,  Jackson  Park,'  or  if  shipped  to  the  county 
direct  add  the  name  of  the  county. 

"  The  foregoing  plan  is  recommended,  but  if  carloads 
cannot  be  secured,  and  the  shippers  prefer,  their  shipments 
can  be  sent  from  any  forwarding  point  with  shipments  of 
dealers  at  the  regular  rates.  These  lots  will  be  delivered 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  the  drayage  from  there  to  the 
exposition  grounds  will  cost  at  the  rate  of  cents  per 

ICQ  pounds,  and,  as  the  haul  is  seven  miles,  some  delay 
and  deterioration  in  the  fruit  will  take  place;  but  we  have 
arranged  for  this  drayage,  and  all  that  is  sent  in  this 
manner  will  be  promptly  taken  care  of.  The  main  propo- 
sition is  to  get  the  fruit,  to  get  it  now,  to  get  it  in  quanti- 
ties, and  as  early  as  each  kind  comes  into  market,  and  a 
continuous  supply. 

"  W.  H.  Daly,  assistant  traffic  manager  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Sacramento,  Cal.,  or  Room  75,  Flood  building,  San 
Francisco,  will  have  charge  of  these  shipments,  and  will 
give  all  information  and  assistance  in  his  power.  Every 
person  or  association  intending  to  ship  will  please  notify 
him  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  kind  of  fruit  or  vegetables  he 
can  furnish,  the  probable  amount,  and  time  or  season  of 
shipment." 


IIIhe  X).a'ry. 


Dairy  Devices  for  Warm  Climates. 

Keeping  Cream  In  Hot  Weather. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  condition  of  temperature  is  one 
that  cannot  be  too  strictly  attended  to.  Dairy  farms,  dairy 
houses  and  dairy  rooms  should  be  fitted  up  wilh  special 
reference  to  it.  It  is  both  a  winter  and  summer  condition, 
but  doubly  important  in  warm  climates  and  during  the  high 
heats  of  summer.  A  favorable  temperature  throughout  is 
a  sine  qua  non — an  indispensable  condition,  in  successful, 
i.  e.,  profitable  butter-making.  If  this  condition  is  not 
properly  observed,  whatever  else  may  be  done,  uniform  re- 
sults need  not  be  looked  for ;  for  in  profitable  dairying 
everything  hinges  on  or  is  modified  by  temperature.  A 
dairy  thermometer  should  in  all  cases  be  used,  to  be  cer- 
tain of  attaining  the  exact  temperature  necessary  to  secure 
best  results — no  guess  work  will  answer.  If  the  tempera- 
ture is  correct,  and  the  cream  evenly  ripened,  results  cannot 
fail  of  being  satisfactory.  Throughout  the  south  and  south- 
west the  steady  heats  of  summer  necessitates  on  the  part 
of  the  successful  dairyman  some  preparation  that  the  aver- 
age farmer  has  not,  and  in  far  too  many  instances  (for  their 
own  good)  does  not  care  to  make,  viz.,  a  place  where  both 
milk  and  butter  may  be  kept  cool  during  the  long  continued, 
high  heats  of  summer.  The  heat  is  no  greater  south  than 
in  parts  of  the  north,  neither  is  it  so  oppressive.  It  is  not 
hotter  but  it  is  more  steadily  warm  south  that  it  is  north  ; 
the  soil  becomes  more  heated  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
the  heat  is  accumulated,  and  the  ground  does  not  cool  off 
to  the  same  extent  that  it  does  farther  north.  Where  ice  is 
accessible  it  Is  considered  indispensable  ;  but  there  are  so 
many  southern  farms  that  are  pre-eminently  adapted  to 
dairy  farming  where  ice  is  inaccessible,  therefore,  out  of  the 
question.  Even  with  those  who  use  it  and  rely  upon  it  ex- 
clusively, the  supply  frequently  becomes  exhausted  just  at 
the  time  when  most  needed. 

Now  we  know  from  experience  and  close  observation 
that  ice,  though  both  useful  and  desirable,  is  by  no  means 
indispensable.  "  Gilt-edge  "  butter  can  be  made  on  almost 
•rery  well-ordered  farm  without  it.  Our  butter  is  always  a 
rich,  golden  yellow,  always  firm,  even  in  the  hottest  of 
weather;  our  surplus  is  all  bespoke  at  25  cents  per  pound 
the  year  around.  We  never  use  "  butter  color,"  but  always 
color  the  butter  when  we  feed  the  cows.  Our  butter  is 
made  in  a  spring-house,  the  water,  as  it  issues  from  the 
ground,  pure,  clear  and  cold,  runs  directly  into  a  trough 
eight  inches  deep.    In  this  trough  the  vessels  (eiTrthen 


pans)  containing  the  milk,  tightly  covered  with  a  double 
thickness  of  muslin,  are  set;  the  milk  is  strained  into  these 
vessels  about  a  half  hour  after  it  is  milked  from  the  cow,  or 
as  soon  as  it  has  cooled  and  become  free  from  the  animal 
odor.  The  vessels  set  in  the  trough  24  hours,  when  the 
cream  is  skimmed  off  and  churned.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  neither  ice  nor  spring-house,  we  will  make 
this  broad  assertion:  That  just  as  good,  as  fine-looking, 
firm,  aromatic  and  fine-flavored — in  short,  just  as  perfect 
butter  can  be  made  throughout  almost  the  entire  South  and 
Southwest,  and  in  the  very  hottest  of  weather,  without  ice 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  spring,  as  with  either  or  both. 

Several  years  ago  in  an  adjoining  county,  where  ice  in 
summer  was  unheard  of  and  where  springs  were,  in  many 
localities,  conspicuous  for  their  absence,  "  subterranean  " 
dairies  ("  storm  houses  "  as  they  were  termed  by  some) 
came  in  vogue.  These  underground  dairies  were  used 
for  various  purposes  besides  keeping  milk  and  butter  in, 
mainly  as  a  safe  place  of  deposit  for'  anything  and  every- 
thing that  it  was  essential  should  be  kept  either  warm  in 
winter  or  cool  in  summer.  For  the  dairy,  lay  off  ground  to 
be  excavated  (in  a  clear,  open  spot,  a  shady  one  preferred) 
lo  feet  wide  and  as  long  as  desired — 10x15  ^cct  is  a  conve- 
nient size.  Lay  down  your  sills,  which  should  be  large — 8x 
12  or  12x12  inches  through  and  of  hard,  durable  timber;  if 
larger  one  way  than  the  other  lay  flat  side  down,  before  the 
digging  is  commenced.  Have  the  sleepers  12  feet  long  so 
they  will  come  out  even  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  sills. 
These  sleepers  should  likewise  be  of  durable  timber,  about 
2  feet  apart  and  sufficiently  stout  to  hold  up  the  weight 
of  the  dirt  excavated,  which,  when  the  dairy  is  completed, 
is  all  put  back  on  the  flooring  covering  the  excavation. 
The  flooring  should  be  thick,  say  2  inches,  mafhed,  or 
the  joints  broken  with  some  lighter  material.  A  stout 
plank  should  be  nailed  perpendicularly  to  the  ends  of  the 
sleepers  and  another  one  on  the  end  farthest  from  the  door, 
to  thoroughly  exclude  all  dirt.  Although  not  absolutely 
essential,  it  is  much  better  to  ceil  it  overhead  and  cover  the 
floor  and  walls  with  a  liberal  coating  of  cement.  We  have 
seen  several  fixed  this  way,  and  must  say  they  are  a  com- 
plete success.  Butter  can  be  kept  in  them  in  midsummer 
as  firm  as  in  midwinter,  while  the  butter  of  the  "flush  sea- 
son "  can  be  kept  perfectly  sweet  and  nice  for  family  use 
next  winter,  when  butter  is  apt  to  be  scarce,  by  wrapping 
each  churning  separately  in  a  clean  muslin  cloth  and  put- 
ting it  (previously  salted,  as  for  immediate  use)  in  large, 
stone  jars,  which  must  be  kept  partially  filled  with  brine 
sufficiently  strong  with  salt  to  readily  bear  up  an  egg. 
Care  should  be  taken  at  all  times  to  keep  the  butter  fully 
submerged  by  having  pieces  of  plank  cut  round  to  fit  the 
inside  of  the  jars,  and  weighting  them  down.  We  have 
found  that  6  feet  in  the  center  is  sufficiently  deep.  Start 
the  excavation  10  feet  wide,  dig  down  2  feet,  then  leave 
a  shelf  (of  dirt)  all  around,  of  8  inches  in  width;  this 
shelf  may  be  used  to  hold  cans  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  jars 
of  pickles,  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  etc.  This  leaves  the  ex- 
cavation 8  feet  8  inches  wide;  dig  down  18  inches  farther, 
then  leave  another  wider  shelf  (2%  feet  wide),  also  of  dirt, 
all  around,  except  at  the  entrance;  this  is  to  set  the  milk 
vessels  on.  The  jars  of  butter  may  be  set  on  the  floor  at 
the  end  farthest  from  the  door.  This  leaves  the  excavation 
in  the  center  3  feet  8  inches  wide,  which,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  is  amply  sufficient,  to  be  dug  down  until  it  is  6 
feet  deep.  For  the  steps,  measure  back  from  where  the 
entrance  is  to  be,  6  feet,  and  3  feet  8  inches  wide,  dig  down, 
leaving  steps  from  the  doorway  (like  the  shelves,  also  of 
dirt)  8  inches  wide  and  8  inches  deep,  till  the  bottom  is 
reached,  when  it  will  be  found  that  there  will  be  9  steps. 

Over  these  steps  and  fastened  securely  to  the  end  sleeper 
must  be  built  a  tight,  snug  little  frame  building  six  feet 
high  and  sufficiently  wide  and  long  to  completely  cover  the 
steps,  with  small  but  good  sills  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  as 
a  foundation;  a  good  roof  sloping  off  on  each  side,  and  a 
tight  door.  When  this  subterranean  dairy  is  dug  in  stifi 
clay  there  is  but  little  if  any  danger  of  water  rising  in  it; 
more  especially  if  cemented  on  the  inside.  It  is  useless  to 
dig  them  in  sand. 

After  the  excavation  is  completed  and  the  woodwork  all 
finished,  then  the  dirt  must  be  thrown  back  on  top  of  the 
flooring,  making  a  long,  conical  pile  reaching  the  entire 
length  of  the  excavation,  making  it  steep  enough  on  each 
side  to  shed  all  rain  water.  Those  who  prefer  so  to  do  can 
simply  cover  the  floor  with  8  to  12  inches  of  dirt,  level  it 
ofi,  then  build  a  house  over  it.  The  temperature  in  these 
underground  dairies  is  comparatively  even — both  summer 
and  winter;  ranging  during  the  hot  summer  months  from 
60°  to  68°  Fahrenheit;  average  temperature  64'. 

The  plan  practiced  by  some,  of  suspending  milk  in  the 
well,  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned;  if  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  milk  is  accidentally  or  through  carelessness 
spilled  in  the  well,  the  water,  for  drinking  purposes,  is  irre- 
trievably ruined.  If  obliged  to  use  well  water  as  a  refriger- 
ating agent,  draw  the  water  out  of  the  well  and  use  it  else- 
where. Ice  is  too  expensive  (even  at  one  cent  a  pound)  for 
those  who  are  not  forced  to  use  it.  We  have  used  it  but 
little,  and  the  only  advantage  we  could  discover  from  its 
use  was  that  it  hastened  the  cream  in  rising  to  the  surface. 
This  hastening  of  the  cream  to  the  surface  can  be  brought 
about  just  as  surely,  as  speedily,  and  far  more  economic- 
ally by 

DILUTING  THE  MILK. 

This  plan  is  fast  coming  into  use  wherever  it  is  known, 
and  in  the  absence  of  ice,  spring-house  or  dairy,  is  simple, 
inexpensive  and  a  saving  of  labor.  The  milk,  warm  from 
the  cow,  is  strained  into  a  can  till  it  is  half  filled;  then  fill 
up  the  can  with  cold  water,  which  aerates  the  milk  and  im- 
mediately reduces  its  temperature  to  about  70*,  even  in  the 
warmest  of  weather.  All  the  cream  will  separate  and  rise 
to  the  surface  in  less  than  four  hours;  the  cream  may  be 
skimmed  off  from  the  top,  or  the  combined  milk  and  water 
drawn  off  by  a  faucet  from  the  bottom  of  the  can  till  the 
cream  appears,  which  is  then  drawn  off  into  a  separate 
vessel;  the  can  or  cans  used  for  the  morning's  milk  are 
ready  to  be  used  for  the  night's  milk.  In  spite  of  the 
economy,  simplicity  and  ease  of  the  latter  method,  we  must 


confess  our  preference  for  spring-houses;  and  subterranean 
dairies  for  all  localities  remote  from  railroads.  Where  all 
other  facilities  that  are  necessary  are  present  in  profusion, 
ice  is  undoubtedly  the  best;  otherwise  not. 

G.  H.  Turner. 
Denmark,  Lafayette  Co  ,  Miss  ,  May  26,  1893. 

Feed  and  Its  Effect  in  Quality  of  Hilk. 

The  Illinois  experimental  station  has  been  doing  some 
excellent  work  in  testing  milk.  Six  cows  were  tested  every 
day  through  the  whole  of  their  milking  period.  Each  cow 
was  an  average  animal,  such  as  is  the  average  producer  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  country's  milk  supply.  One  was  a 
Jersey,  two  were  Holsteins,  and  three  were  Shorthorns. 
The  work  proved  what  has  heretofore  been  claimed  by 
students  of  the  composition  of  milk,  that  the  butter  fat  is 
the  most  changeable  constituent;  that  it  increases  as  the 
period  of  milking  increases,  the  formation  of  fat  holding  out 
betterthan  the  other  constituents  of  themilk;  that  theper  cent 
of  solids  not  fat  is  quite  uniform,  varying  relatively  but  very 
little;  that  they  are  largest,  as  a  rule,  when  the  amount  of 
butter  fat  is  the  largest.  A  gradual  increase  of  grain  feed 
and  change  from  stable  to  pasture  increased  the  yield  of 
milk,  but  had  very  little  effect  on  quality. 

The  Jersey  cow  was  milked  307  days.  She  gave  5043 
pounds  of  milk,  which  contained  254  pounds  of  butter  fat 
equal  to  305  pounds  of  butter.  The  average  per  cent  of 
solids  during  the  first  month  of  the  milking  was 
13  8,  of  which  4.5  was  fat.  This  gradually  in- 
creased until  during  the  last  month  of  her  milking  the  aver- 
age per  cent  of  her  solids  was  16.8,  of  which  6  4  was  fat. 
For  the  whole  of  the  milking  period  the  per  cent  of  solids 
was  14.4,  of  which  5  per  cent  was  fat.  The  milk  at  some 
times  went  as  low  as  3  per  cent  of  fat,  showing  that  the 
quality  of  milk  may  make  a  sudden  jump  at  some  particu- 
lar milking.  Nine  samples  out  of  614  went  below  13  per 
cent  solids  and  27  samples  were  over  17  per  cent.  One 
was  as  high  as  22  per  cent.  This  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  mixing  the  milk  of  various  cows  before  it  is  sent 
to  market  if  a  uniform  quality  is  to  be  expected. 

The  Shorthorn  cows  averaged  for  the  whole  period  of 
their  milking,  12.8,  13.3,  13.1  totals  solid.  During  the  first 
month  of  their  periods  of  milking  the  milk  tested  12.2, 
12.5  and  12  2,  respectively,  gradually  increasing  until  dur- 
ing the  last  month  the  amount  of  total  solids  was  13  7  in 
two  cases  and  13  5  in  another.  The  butter  fat  in  one  case 
increased  from  3.7  to  4  7,  in  another  from  3  5  to  4,  and  in 
the  third  from  3.3  to  4.  The  first  of  these  Shorthorns 
gave,  during  her  milking  period,  6193  pounds.  The  other 
two  gave  only  about  3000  pounds  eacn. 

The  Holstein  cows  gave  6032  pounds  and  7106  pounds 
of  milk  respectively,  and  the  average  of  total  solids  was 
119  and  12.4.  During  the  first  month  of  their  milking  the 
amount  of  solids  was  11  9  and  12  2  respectively.  This 
amount  did  not  increase  very  much  until  the  last  month 
when  it  reached  13  3  and  14.  In  the  first  Holstein  the 
quality  varied  from  9  i  to  17.  i  per  cent  of  total  solids,  the 
total  variation  in  fat  being  from  6  6  to  1.5.  In  sixteen  days 
the  total  solids  were  1 1  per  cent  or  less.  A  study  of  a  table 
showing  variations  in  the  quality  of  milk  is  extremely  in- 
teresting emphasizing  the  fact  that  more  than  one  or  two 
tests  must  be  depended  upon  to  get  at  the  real  value  of  a 
cow.  One  of  the  Holsteins  gave,  in  one  day,  34  pounds  of 
milk  which  tested  15  per  cent  of  total  solids.  The  next 
day  the  amount  of  milk  fell  off  to  28.7  pounds  and  the 
quality  was  down  to  11. 2  per  cent  total  solids.  In  this  in- 
stance the  falling  off  in  quality  was  about  equal  in  both  the 
fat  and  the  solids  not  fat.  In  another  case  the  milk 
dropped  from  16  to  1 1.8  per  cent  total  solids  in  one  day,  or, 
rather,  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the 
quality  mysteriously  increased  from  11.6  to  16  and  then 
fell  back  to  about  the  normal.  This  increase  was  princi- 
pally in  the  amount  of  fat. 

The  bulletin  in  discussing  the  question  whether  an  in- 
crease in  grain  feed  influences  the  richness  of  milk,  shows 
that  changes  of  feed  stimulated  the  milk  production  so  that 
each  cow  gave  from  six  to  ten  pounds  more  milk  per  day 
than  she  had  been  producing,  but  the  qualitv  of  the  milk 
was  changed  very  little,  adds  Our  Grange  Homes.  The 
records  also  show  that  the  milk  of  each  cow  during  the 
whole  milking  period  exct-pt  the  last  few  weeks,  was  of 
nearly  a  uniform  quality  peculiar  to  the  cow. 

These  experiments  as  regards  the  eflect  of  feed  on  quality 
are  much  less  exhaustive  than  those  conducted  at  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  which  have  continued  for  two  years  with 
240  cows  each  year.  The  conclusions  of  both  years'  ex- 
periments spoke  very  decidedly,  and  the  conclusion  is  that 
change  in  feed  does  not  cause  any  change  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  milk.  The  different  lots  of  milk  were  per- 
fectly uniform  in  quality,  though  the  grain  feed  might  vary 
from  one-fourth  oil  cake  to  three-fourths  oil  cake.  The 
testimony  of  this  experiment  is  cumulative  adding  to  the 
teaching  of  other  agricultural  chemists  and  experimenters. 
It  is,  that  feed  does  not  change  the  composition  of  milk. 
When  this  statement  is  made  at  a  farmers'  institute  it 
always  provokes  antagonism  on  the  part  of  many  practical 
farmers  who  are  present  and  who  at  once  quote  their  ex- 
perience as  contradicting  this  statement.  But  these  asser- 
tions of  agricultural  experimenters  are  not  theory;  they  are 
based  upon  the  most  careful  weighing  of  milk  and  the  most 
thorough  analytical  tests  of  its  quality  and  are  more  con- 
clusive than  anything  less  accurate  and  painstaking. 

The  lesson  taught  bv  all  of  the  most  carefully  conducted 
experiment,  is,  that  sufficient  nutriment  being  provided  for 
the  cow,  food  will  affect  the  quantity  of  milk  alone  and  not 
its  quality. 

Continaons  Milking. 

The  continuous  milking  habit  in  cows  should  be  de- 
veloped as  far  as  possible.  It  is  not  a  source  of  disease 
and  impoverished  condition  of  the  young,  as  many  sup- 
pose— such  instances  are  more  often  the  result  of  improper 
supply  of  the  cow  with  foods  that  illy  sustain  all  parts  of 
the  system.  If  the  cow  is  well  fed,  not  starved  to  reduced 
condition,  as  is  often  the  case  the  few  weeks  before  caiv- 
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ing,  there  is  no  possible  danger  in  milking  a  cow  up  to 
within  a  few  weeks,  even  days,  of  her  full  time.  It  re- 
quires more  food  at  this  period  to  sustain  the  cow  and 
embryo,  but  if  the  milking  period  can  be  prolonged  for 
6o  or  90  days  beyond  the  usual  milking  period  of  aver- 
age cows,  the  returns  will  amply  justify  this  outlay. 
That  a  cow  needs  six  weeks  of  rest  before  calving  may 
be  desirable,  as  the  "freshening"  may  be  a  great  aid  in 
bringing  out  udder  development.  While  we  may  object, 
with  some  force,  that  continuous  milking  may  in  some 
cases  be  injurious,  yet  it  is  only  by  having  cows  that 
have  a  long  and  profitable  milking  period  that  we  can 
expect  to  extend  as  we  would  wish  the  milking  periods 
of  the  cows  to  be  born  in  the  near  future,  for  we  must 
rely  upon  heredity  quite  as  much  as  feed  and  handling 
to  succeed. — John  Gould. 


The  Dairy  Bull. 

It  is  the  prepotency  of  the  pure-bred  bull  that  tells;  he 
has  in  him  the  result  of  many  years  breeding  in  one  line, 
breeding  to  accomplish  one  object,  and  this  gives  him  the 
power  to  transmit  the  good  qualities  of  the  breed.  I  don't 
believe  I  can  do  a  dairyman,  who  is  working  with  pure 
cows,  a  greater  favor,  writes  A.  L.  Crosby  in  Northwestern 
Farmer,  than  to  induce  him  to  breed  his  cows  to  a  pure- 
bred dairy  bull,  supposing,  of  course,  that  he  cannot  afiford 
to  buy  good  grades  to  replace  his  scrubs.  In  a  few  years, 
by  the  use  of  a  good  bull,  he  will  have  a  working  herd  that 
will  make  him  money  the  year  through,  for  they  will  give 
good  milk  and  give  it  in  profitable  quantity  nearly  every 
day  in  the  year.  The  man  who  begins  to  improve  his  stock 
begins  also  to  take  greater  interest  in  it;  he  will  feed  and 
care  for  it  better,  and,  in  case  of  dairy  stock,  will  improve 
in  his  methods  of  handling  the  milk  and  butter.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  though  the  prepotent  element  communi- 
cated itself  through  the  whole  of  the  dairy  operations.  And 
why  not  ? — The  men  who  established  the  breeds  did  so 
through  their  own  inherited  prepotency — the  strong  deter- 
mination to  "get  there" — and  those  who  now  use  those 
breeds  naturally  fall  into  the  same  methods  of  work  as 
those  who  establish  them.  Another  point  that  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  In  this  connection  is,  that  the  dairyman  who 
keeps  a  dairy  that  have  "blood"  in  them  will  not  sell  their 
milk  and  butter  at  the  same  price  he  sold  the  milk  and 
butter  of  his  scrubs.  No,  he  now  uses  all  the  skill  he  pos- 
sesses to  make  the  best  butter,  if  he  be  a  butter  dairyman, 
and  he  is  not  willing  to  sell  it,  or  trade  it,  as  he  did  when 
he  kept  scrub  cows;  he  seeks  and  soon  finds  customers  who 
will  pay  a  good  price  for  a  good  article  of  milk  and  butter. 
The  net  result,  then,  of  using  prepotent  pure-bloods  is,  that 
the  dairyman  improves  his  herd,  improves  in  his  feeding  of 
it,  improves  in  his  manner  of  handling  its  product,  and  im- 
proves in  his  way  of  selling  it.  And  the  chances  are  many 
to  one  that  improvement  begun  in  one  branch  of  farming 
will  lead  to  improvement  in  all  others,  so  that  the  net  re- 
sult may  be  summed  up  as  the  reaping  of  a  better  harvest 
of  dollars  in  all  farming  operations. 


Sore  Teats  in  Cows. 

To  THE  Editor: — As  a  practical  dairyman  of  twenty- 
three  years  experience  I  might  possibly  give  my  experience 
in  regard  to  ihe  treatment  of  sore  teats  in  cows. 

Every  dairyman  at  some  time,  generally  in  the  spring 
when  he  is  hurried  with  all  the  cows  he  can  attend  to  even 
under  favorable  circumstances,  is  annoyed  by  the  stepping 
and  often  kicking  of  cows  whose  teats,  distended  with  milk 
and  exposed  to  wet  and  wind,  become  cracked  and  by  the 
action  of  the  hands  in  drawing  the  milk  the  cracks  open  and 
reopen  until  painful  bleeding  gaps  difKcult  to  heal  are  the 
result. 

Now,  in  the  first  place  my  advice  to  the  purchaser  or 
raiser  of  the  calf  to  be  made  a  dairy  cow  is,  avoid  those 
with  white  teats.  Generally  speaking,  the  better  and  hardier 
cows  are  the  dark  skinned  ones.  I  know  my  dairying 
friends  will  point  back  to  that  old  white  cow  that  beat  a'l 
records.  I  knew  her  myself,  but  the  cow  with  the  soft 
black  or  tan  colored  teats  has  a  desirable  distinction  in  her 
almost  total  immunity  from  this  trouble. 

But  our  white  or  spotted  pets  must  be  treated  carefully. 
Begin  when  the  first  tiny  abrasion  of  the  skin  appears,  or 
before,  if  the  teats  are  scaly  or  harsh,  when  the  cows  are 
first  driven  into  the  yard.  If  possible,  half  an  hour  before 
those  individuals  are  milked  go  around  with  a  vial  of  lin- 
seed oil  and  thoroughly  wet  them.  Then,  alter  milking,  my 
main  reliance  is  in  pure,  clear  pine  pitch,  which  I  take 
fresh  from  the  box  cut  in  the  big  pine  in  the  corral.  Use 
it  liberally  if  obtainable.  This  keeps  out  the  dampness  and 
resists  the  action  of  the  wind,  while  its  healing  qualities  are 
wonderful.  This  I  discovered  by  accident,  an  affected  cow 
lying  upon  a  detatched  piece  of  pitch  to  her  great  benefit. 

A.  E.  Hunt. 

Greenville,  Plumas  Co.,  Cal.,  June  i. 


MUk  Glean. 


A  German  contemporary  reports  a  somewhat  interesting 
experiment,  which  shows  the  importance  of  careful  milking. 
Five  cows  were  milked  for  a  fortnight  by  the  ordinary  cow- 
man— let  us  call  him  A — who  usually  milked  them,  and 
who  was  not  informed  of  the  experiment  in  course.  The 
succeeding  fortnight  the  cows  were  fed  exactly  as  before, 
but  were  milked  by  another  man  (B)  who  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  experiment.  The  fortnight's  yield  in  each 
case  here  stands  compared  : 

Ck>wman  A.       Cowman  B.  Excess. 


Milk.  Hllk. 

1  64  kilos.  77  kll08.  13  kilos. 

3  69    "  103    "  34  '■ 

8  99.5  "  137     "  37.5  " 

4  80.7  "  86    "  5.8  " 

6  80    "  111.7  "  31.7  " 


This  case  clearly  shows  the  advantage  of  careful  and  ex- 
haustive milking.  But  rapidity  of  milking  has  also  its  cor- 
responding advantage.  The  quicker  the  udder  is  emptied, 
the  richer  the  milk  is  in  fat.    According  to  the  account  of  a 


trial  made  with  nine  cows  during  twenty-two  days,  and  pub- 
lished by  a  Brunswick  agricultural  paper,  the  fatty  contents 
of  the  milk  was  brought  up  to  n.73  per  cent,  by  rapid 
rnilking.  It  may  hence  be  inferred  that  the  long  conversa- 
tions which  are  apt  to  take  place  between  those  engaged  in 
milking  are  altogether  unseasonable.  Moreover,  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  first  milk  drawn  from  the  teat  is  much 
more  aqueous  than  the  last  portion  is  another  and  strong 
reason  tor  exhaustive  milking.  It  is  pretty  well  known,  too, 
that  when  the  udder  is  not  entirely  emptied  the  milk  yield- 
ing capacity  of  the  animal  diminishes,  and  in  this  way  a 
good  cow  may  be  spoiled.  It  is  only  by  dint  of  exciting 
more  and  more  the  glands  which  secrete  milk  that  the  cow 
has  been  brought  to  yield  more  milk  than  is  required  to 
nourish  her  calf.  The  udder  can  hold  about  a  litre  and  a 
half  of  milk.  Now  in  the  period  after  calving  cows  give 
considerably  more  than  three  litres  of  milk  at  each  milking, 
and  it  must  be  inferred  from  this  that  a  portion,  and  often 
the  greater  portion,  of  the  milk  is  secreted  by  the  mammary 
glands  only  during  the  operation  of  milking. 
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Sheep  as  a  Factor  in  Advanced  Agrioaltare. 

Paper  prepared  by  Richard  Gibson,  Delaware,  Ont.,  for  American 
Hhropshlre-Breeders'  Association.] 

The  philosopher  of  old  who  declared  that  "sheep  had  a 
golden  hoof"  was  no  doubt  wise  in  his  generation,  and  if 
this  assertion  was  true  as  regards  the  primitive  state  of 
agriculture  at  that  period,  how  much  more  so  must  it  be  at 
the  present  time  when  we  know  that  without  the  aid  of 
sheep  vast  regions  of  what  are  now  productive  and  profit- 
able farming  lands  would  go  out  of  cultivation.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  what  were  originally  barren  wastes  have  been 
redeemed  in  England  and  brought  into  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation by  encouraging  the  growth  of  clover  and  other 
green  crops  and  consuming  them  on  the  land  by  sheep. 
This  was  attained  not  alone  by  returning  to  the  soil  what  it 
had  produced,  but  also  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
hoof  in  consolidating  and  making  firm  these  light,  blow- 
away  soils. 

Take  my  own  county  of  Lincoln  for  instance.  Within 
the  last  century  over  a  million  acres  have  been  redeemed 
and  brought  into  cultivation,  about  half  by  banking  out  the 
sea  and  by  drainage,  and  the  other  by  a  system  of  .cultiva- 
tion in  which  sheep  have  been  used  as  the  main  factor. 
On  the  high  table  lands  called  the  wolds,  stretching  nearly 
across  the  county  from  east  to  west,  are  farms  that  years 
ago  rented  for  50  cents  or  a  couple  ot  rabbits  an  acre,  and 
which  now  are  about  the  largest  and  best  cultivated  in  all 
Britain,  renting  at  from  $6  to  $10  per  acre,  and  ranging  in 
extent  to  over  1000  acres.  I  recall  one  at  Withcall  of  3000 
the  tenant  of  which  paid  out  for  a  great  number  of  years  at 
least  $7500  per  year  for  artificial  manure  alone,  beside  pur- 
chasing and  feeding  great  quantities  of  linseed  cake.  His 
breeding  flock  consisted  of  1500  ewes.  Another  district  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Lincoln  called  The  Heath  was  such 
a  barren  and  desolate  waste  that  a  column  was  erected  and 
lighted  up  at  night  so  as  to  guide  any  belated  traveler — a 
land  lighthouse  in  fact.  Where  this  column  or  pillar  once 
stood  now  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  farms  in  the  dis- 
trict and  many  a  noted  royal  winner  has  been  sent  from  its 
folds  as  well  as  specimens  of  the  flock  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

How  has  this  been  effected  ?  After  the  tenants  had  se- 
cured leases  and  a  satisfactory  tenant  right  they  were  en- 
couraged to  farm  well  and  liberally;  so  by  the  use  of  large 
quantities  of  artificial  manures,  mostly  bone  dust,  clovers 
and  other  green  crops  were  induced  to  grow;  then  turnips 
which  were  all  consumed  by  sheep  supplemented  liberally 
by  the  addition  of  linseed  cake;  and  the  soil  gradually  be- 
came rich  enough  and  firm  enough  to  grow  grain,  and 
what  was  once  nothing  but  huge  rabbit  warrens  and  the 
home  of  vermin  has  now  been  so  changed  that  great  rows 
of  grain  and  clover  stacks  are  to  be  seen,  resembling  little 
towns  with  streets  and  avenues.  The  rotation  has  been 
turnips,  both  white  and  Swedes,  fed  to  sheep  hurdled  on 
the  fields,  with  the  addition  of  cake  and  grain,  followed  by 
barley  seeded  down  with  clovers  and  a  little  rye  grass, 
parsley,  etc.,  and  this  succeeded  by  wheat — the  ordinary 
four  course. 

Again  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  which  has  often  been 
called  the  poorest  in  England,  and  as  generally  admitted  to 
be  as  well  farmed,  the  same  system  has  been  adopted  as  in 
Lincolnshire,  viz.,  sheep  and  green  crops,  so  successfully 
that  the  naturally  poor  and  barren  soil  has  here  not  only 
been  brought  into  cultivation  but  worked  into  full  competi- 
tion with  soils  naturally  fertile.  The  system  of  cropping  in 
the  south  of  England  on  the  chalk  formation  is  different, 
but  the  means  are  the  same — growing  green  crops  and 
feeding  sheep. 

In  Wiltshire  there  are  large  downs  on  which  the  sheep 
are  partially  pastured,  but  always  folded  on  the  cultivated 
portion  at  night.  In  Hampshire  and  Berkshire  some  pas- 
turing is  attempted,  an  old  sanfoin  meadow  being  used  for 
that  purpose.  In  these  counties  a  greater  variety  of  green 
crops  is  grown,  and  sheep  are  used  to  distribute  that  crop 
equally  over  the  portion  to  be  sown  for  grain  (animated 
Kemp's  in  fact).  For  instance,  after  the  wheat  crop  is  re- 
moved the  stubbles  are  harrowed  and  Trijolium  incur- 
naium  sown  (this  is  the  scarlet  clover  now  being  boomed). 
This  is  eaten  off  early  enough  to  be  succeeded  by  oats  and 
tares,  and  these  are  followed  by  turnips  (speaking  of  tur- 
nips I  refer  to  the  various  varieties,  white,  green  and  Swed- 
ish), so  that  there  are  three  green  crops  in  one  season  all 
eaten  where  grown,  putting  that  field  in  prime  condition  for 
a  crop  of  barley.  Moreover,  at  night  these  manure  manu- 
facturers are  folded  thickly  on  the  bare  fallow  for  a  suc- 
ceeding grain  crop.  The  system  adopted  differs  from  that 
of  the  north,  Inasmuch  as  the  sheep — or  as  we  may  say  tlie 
rent  payers,  the  enrichers  of  the  soil — are  moved  twice  a 
day  and  folded  very  close,  being  penned  so  close  as  to  eat  up 


everything  in  12  hours,  and  then  at  night  moved  to  equally 
close  quarters  on  the  bare  and  generally  newly-plowed  fal- 
lows. Of  course  this  requires  careful  watching  and  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  shepherd  to  hurdle  off  just  enough  to  be 
eaten  up  clean  so  that  nothing  be  wasted;  and  I  would  here 
disgress  to  say  that  within  their  sphere  these  often  unedu- 
cated,  illiterate  men  show  as  much  talent  in  their  line  as 
can  be  found  in  any  walk  of  life. 

I  know  many  large  farms  of  say  1200  to  1500  acres  that 
with  the  exception  of  water  meadows  have  no  permanent 
grass,  except  a  few  acres  immediately  surrounding  the 
dwelling  houses,  and  where  the  only  cattle  except  working 
oxen  are  one  or  two  cows— just  sufficient  to  supply  the 
household  with  the  required  milk  and  cream. 

I  have  not  gone  into  minute  details  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  sheep  farm,  the  crops  to  grow,  or  the  varieties  of 
sheep  best  adapted  to  folding.  Neither  have  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  prove  that  without  sheep,  agriculture  would 
retrograde  and  much  of  the  now  most  prosperous  farm 
lands  in  England  go  out  of  cultivation.  It  is  admitted  by 
all  who  are  conversant  with  the  facts  that  such  would  be 
the  case.  My  object  more  especially  in  writing  this  letter 
was  to  call  the  attention  of  our  American  farmers  who  have 
poor,  light  soils  what  has  been  accomplished  elsewhere, 
and  whether  the  system  that  has  proved  so  eminently  suc- 
cessful might  not  bs  so  modified  and  adapted  to  our  cli- 
mate, soils  and  crops,  that  we  might  indeed  say  and  feel 
that  the  "sheep  has  a  golden  hoof,"  and  with  the  prophet 
of  old  exclaim:  "  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place 
shall  be  glad  for  them,  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom 
as  the  rose"  (Isaiah,  xxxvi). 

What  the  English  tenant-farmer  has  achieved  may  not 
in  a  degree  the  American  land  owner?  We  are  reading  all 
the  time  of  abandoned  New  England  farms.  Are  the 
farms  as  poor  naturally  ?  Are  they  as  wild  and  desolate 
as  the  Heaths  of  Lincolnshire  or  the  sand  of  Norfolk?  No 
lighthouses  are  needed  there  except  on  the  coast. 

Within  reach  of  good  markets  it  does  seem  that  an  in- 
telligent system  of  sheep  husbandry  would  be  possible  and 
remunerative,  and  I  would  say  not  in  New  Ergland  alone, 
but  all  over  our  continent  it  is  the  same.  Our  sheep  in- 
dustry might  be  indefinitely  increased,  and  when  the  time 
comes  that  we  are  compelled  to  farm  better,  then  will 
sheep  occupy  that  place  in  the  economy  of  advanced  agri- 
culture that  they  have  in  other  countries. 
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Notes  on  Swine  Breeding  and  Feeding. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  paper  read  by  Robert 
I.  Young  at  the  Buchanan  county  (Mo.)  Farmers'  Institute. 
Although  all  the  practice  is  not  suited  to  California  condi- 
tions, the  points  made  are  suggestive: 

Improvement  should  be  the  watchword  of  every  breeder 
of  thoroughbred  swine  in  the  land;  and  not  only  the  breeders 
of  pure  stock,  but,  also,  the  feeder.  The  ultimatum  of  all 
swine  breeding  and  feeding  is  the  pork  barrel  and  the 
butcher's  block.  In  these  depressing  times  of  low  prices, 
the  question,  how  to  fill  the  pork  ban  el  at  the  least  possible 
cost,  is  a  problem  that  stares  the  farmer  in  the  face,  and, 
like  Banquo's  ghost  will  not  down.  "The  stream  cannot 
rise  above  its  source,  neither  should  the  breeder  or  feeder 
be  above  his  calling.  We  must  get  right  down  in  the  mud 
with  our  hogs  and  sleep  with  them  (so  to  speak),  with  no 
covering  save  a  blanket  of  snow  or  the  canopy  of  Heaven, 
and  ten  chances  to  one  we  will  at  least  plant  some  forks  in 
the  ground  and  build  a  straw-shed,  if  not  a  good  warm  hog- 
house,  before  we  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  roosting  with  them 
another  night.  When  a  comfortable  shelter  is  provided,  look 
them  over  carefully  and  discard  every  hog  that  is  knock- 
kneed,  broken-down  in  the  feet,  narrow  between  the  eyes 
and  through  the  chese.  See  that  the  snout  is  short  and 
tapering,  that  the  legs  are  short  and  flank  well  let  down; 
ribs  well  sprung,  with  broad  level  back  and  straight  bottom 
line;  and  last,  but  not  least,  buy  a  thoroughbred  male  of 
some  pure  breed,  and  breed  in  line.  Don't  in  breed,  and, 
above  all,  don't  use  a  Berkshire  this  year,  a  Chester  White 
next  year  and  a  Jersey  Red  the  next,  but  breed  in  line  every 
day  and  all  the  time.  Teach  the  pigs  to  eat  as  soon  as 
possible;  give  them  the  run  of  the  clover  field,  and  give 
them  all  the  slop  from  the  kitchen,  and  all  the  milk  you  can 
spare,  well  thickened  with  wheat  bran  and  shorts.  Feed 
sparingly  of  corn,  which  is  best  shelled  and  soaked  for 
twelve  hours.  Pure  spring  or  well  water  is  as  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  pig  as  it  is  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
your  boys  and  girls.  Always  keep  a  supply  of  charcoal, wood 
ashes  and  salt  where  the  pigs  can  help  themselves,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  it  they  will  consume. 
Sprinkle  their  sleeping  and  feeding  place  with  a  solution  of 
carbolic  acid,  and  scatter  lime  around  your  sheds  and  doors 
at  least  once  a  week,  to  guard  against  disease.  Have  a 
tight  pen;  bed  it  with  straw,  and  sprinkle  it  with  a  solution 
of  coal  oil;  call  your  pigs  into  it  and  spray  them  with  the 
same  solution,  and  let  them  sleep  there  one  night  in  every 
month,  and  you  will  he^ve  no  lice  to  feed.  You  can't  afford 
to  feed  lice.  Four  lice,  if  left  alone,  will  eat  more  in  one 
month  than  a  hog,  and  you  can't  sell  them  for  half  so 
much;  yet  we  hear  farmers  grumbling  about  hard  times, 
when  they  are  only  feeding  three  poor  little  razor-back 
hogs  and  ten  thousand  lice.  The  hog  for  the  breeding-pen 
is  entirely  a  different  thing  from  the  hog  for  the  pork  barrel; 
that  is,  the  hog  that  is  fat  enough  for  pork  is  too  fat  for  a 
breeder,  and  the  hog  in  condition  for  breeding  is  too  lean 
for  pork  or  lard.  At  six  months  of  age  select  those  which 
you  wish  to  keep  for  breeders  by  the  directions  given 
above,  and,  if  possible,  select  the  pigs  with  solid  black  feet, 
as  this  in  the  hog,  as  well  as  the  horse,  denotes  a  strong 
constitution.  Continue  to  feed  the  breeders  as  before 
mentioned.  Pen  those  you  intend  for  market,  and  give 
them  all  the  corn  they  will  eat,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
months  they  are  ready  for  market.  By  this  time  they 
should  weigh,  on  an  average,  275  pounds,  and  will  sell — on 
account  of  being  smooth  and  plump — for  the  top  price,  and 
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net  the  feeder  a  handsome  profit.  The  Idea  of  raising  a 
hog,  and  "puttin'  him  up  to  fatten  after  he  is  big  enough," 
is  banltrupting  the  farmers  of  this  country;  and  yet  we  hear 
the  very  men  who  preach  this  doctrine  say:  "We  know 
more  about  farming  than  half  them  institute  fellers,  and  we 
havn't  got  time  to  read  the  nonsense  in  the  agricultural 
papers." 

Pigs  Weak  on  Their  Legs. 

Occurring  as  this  aflfection  does  in  different  stocks  on  the 
same  ground  and  not  always  in  successive  litters  of  the 
same  sows  suggests  that  it  is  either  due  to  worms  or  to  a 
disease  like  rheumatism,  dependent  on  cold,  wet  pens.  Be- 
sides the  possibility  of  kidney  worms,  similar  symptoms 
may  result  from  the  same  worms  {Stephanurus  dentatus) 
about  one  inch  in  length,  in  the  liver  or  spinal  marrow; 
from  the  larva  of  the  tapeworm  of  man  {Cysticercus  cellu 
losa).  or  of  encysted  trichina  in  the  musdes  or  even  in  the 
spinal  marrow.  It  may  result  from  any  one  of  the  numer- 
ous worms  of  the  bowels,  from  the  tiny  whip  worm  up  to 
the  great  thorn-headed  worm  of  four  to  six  inches  in  length; 
or  it  may  be  due  in  some  very  highly  bred  swine  to  a  gen- 
eral fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscles.  Even  indi- 
gestions, though  like  the  worms  more  liable  to  cause 
fits  or  thumps,  will  also  at  times  cause  the  allied 
nervous  disorder  of  paralysis.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  different  parts,  but  especially  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  for  the  worms,  will  probably  show  the  exact  nature 
of  the  trouble.  The  larvae  of  the  tapeworm  may  be  seen 
like  grains  of  barley  in  the  red  muscle,  but  the  trichina 
must  be  sought  for  with  a  low  power  of  the  microscope. 
For  all  forms  of  worms  the  same  preventive  measures  ap- 
ply to  a  certain  extent.  Slops  from  the  kitchen  or  any 
fresh  products  of  an  animal  must  be  thoroughly  boiled. 
The  water,  unless  exceptionally  pure,  should  all  be  boiled. 
As  pigs  will  root  in  the  ground  and  thereby  get  the  worms 
and  their  eggs  (preserved  in  the  soil)  they  should  have  a 
change  of  pen,  yard  or  pasture  from  that  formerly  used  by 
diseased  hogs,  or  the  younger  and  more  susceptible  pigs 
may  be  kept  on  a  close  wooden  or  cement  floor.  To  get 
rid  of  the  worms  in  the  bowels,  give  each  pig  two  ounces 
of  castor  oil,  and  six  hours  later  and  fasting  give  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  oil  of  turpentine  well  shaken  up  in  one  ounce 
of  castor  oil.  Then  give  daily  for  a  week  three  drams 
of  areca  nut  and  ten  grains  of  tobacco  in  the  feed.  If  the 
general  tenderness  to  the  touch,  the  stiffness  and  swelling 
of  one  or  more  joints,  the  absence  of  scouring,  the  varia- 
bility of  the  symptoms,  worse  in  cold  and  wet  and  better  in 
warmth,  sunshine  and  dryness,  and  a  tendency  to  shift 
from  joint  to  joint  or  from  limb  to  limb  indicate  rheuma- 
tism, give  thrice  daily  20  grains  of  salicylate  of  soda  and  10 
grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  food  or  otherwise.  Under 
the  same  circumstances  the  back  or  limbs  may  be  rubbed 
actively  and  often  with  oil  of  turpentine. — James  Law,  V.  S. 
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How  to  Control  Swarming, 

To  THE  Editor: — Every  season  I  receive  numbers  of 
letters  from  bee-keepers  asking  how  they  can  prevent  their 
bees  from  swarming  and  how  to  prevent  them  from  going 
away.  As  I  have  not  time  to  answer  each  of  these  inquiries 
separately,  I  thought  it  best  to  write  a  short  paper  on  this 
subject  and  present  it  to  the  readers  of  the  Rural  Press. 

The  prevention  of  swarming  is  one  of  the  most  perplex- 
ing problems  of  bee-keeping,  and  one  which  often  baffles 
the  most  experienced  as  well  as  the  novice  in  bee-keeping. 
There  is  no  method  or  device  known  at  the  present  time 
which  will  prevent  bees  from  throwing  off  a  first  swarm. 
This  is  a  natural  method  of  increase  and  it  is  useless  to  try 
and  prevent  it;  but  it  is  not  with  first  swarms  where  the 
trouble  comes  in,  but  with  after  swarms  or  casts. 

I  will  first  explain  how  I  prevent  my  first  swarms  from 
going  away,  and  also  how  I  make  my  bees  hive  themselves, 
and  lastly  how  to  prevent  after  swarming. 

I  must  first  explain  that  I  use  a  small  device  known  as 
Alley's  drone  and  queen  trap.  This  is  a  wooden  box,  the 
front  of  which  is  covered  with  perforated  zinc,  the  perfora- 
tions being  cut  so  exact  that  the  worker  bees  can  easily 
pass  in  and  out.  They  are  not  large  enough  for  a  queen  or 
drone  to  pass  through.  It  is  divided  into  two  compartments 
or  stories,  a  wire  cone  passing  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
story.  There  is  also  a  hole  in  the  wood  floor  of  the  upper 
story,  which  is  stopped  with  a  peg  which  is  pushed  through 
a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  trap.  I  place  one  of  these  traps 
at  the  entrance  of  the  hive  from  which  the  swarm  is  ex- 
pected. In  due  time  the  swarm  issues.  The  bees  go  into 
the  air  in  the  usual  way  and  generally  cluster  on  some  low 
bush  or  tree  near  at  hand.  The  queen,  being  too  large  to 
pass  the  perforated  zinc,  goes  up  through  the  wire  cone 
and  is  trapped.  The  bees  soon  find  they  have  no  queen 
with  them  and  all  return  to  the  hive  from  which  they 
issued.  If  I  am  away  when  this  happens  I  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  the  bees  cannot  go  away.  The 
queen  will  be  perfectly  safe  in  the  trap  for  several  days.  If 
a  swarm  has  issued  during  my  absence  I  can  easily  tell  on 
my  return  by  the  unusually  large  number  of  bees  in  the 
trap.  If  I  wish  to  make  a  new  swarm,  I  simply  remove 
the  old  hive  10  or  12  feet  away,  place  a  new  hive  on  the 
old  stand,  and  place  the  trap  containing  the  queen  in  front 
of  the  new  hive  and  withdraw  the  peg,  allowing  the  queen 
to  pass  down  through  the  hole  into  the  new  hive.  This 
can  be  done  at  any  time  within  a  week  or  ten  days  after 
the  queen  was  trapped.  If  this  is  done  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  when  most  of  the  old  bees  are  out  working,  the 
new  hive  will  contain  a  large  swarm  by  night. 

Now,  supposing  I  am  on  hand  when  the  swarm  issues 
and  I  wish  the  bees  to  hive  themselves.  As  soon  as  they 
have  clustered  I  remove  the  old  hive,  placing  the  new  one 

n  the  same  stand,  with  the  queen  trap  at  the  entrance. 


etc.,  as  described  above.  All  this  takes  but  a  few  minutes. 
The  bees  miss  their  queen  and  return  to  the  old  stand, 
entering  the  new  hive,  which  now  contains  their  queen; 
and  the  bees  have  practically  hived  themselves.  This  is 
much  better  than  allowing  the  queen  to  go  out  with  the 
bees  in  the  old  way.  Most  old  style  bee-keepers  know  the 
difficulties  encountered  at  swarming  time.  You  are  at  any 
time  (by  the  old  method)  liable  to  lose  a  very  valuable 
queen,  as  well  as  a  swarm  of  bees,  perhaps  worth  $5.  The 
bees  will  cluster  in  a  tall  tree,  perhaps  40  feet  or  more 
from  the  ground,  or  in  some  other  inaccessible  place,  or 
you  may  possibly  have  to  follow  them  for  one  or  two  miles 
before  you  can  secure  them.  All  this  is  avoided  by  the 
use  of  a  simple  modern  device. 

If  no  increase  is  desired  when  the  first  swarm  issues, 
allow  the  queen  to  remain  in  the  trap  for  three  days,  and 
then  introduce  her  to  the  same  colony  again  by  first  smok- 
ing the  bees  with  a  little  tobacco  placed  among  the  ordi- 
nary material  used  in  the  smoker.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
re-introduce  the  queen  if  she  is  an  old  one.  Any  queen 
can  be  introduced  at  that  time  just  as  well  as  the  old 
queen,  by  using  smoke  as  directed  above,  and  no  more 
swarms  will  come  from  the  hive  that  season.  As  soon  as  a 
fertile  queen  gets  control  of  the  combs  she  will  destroy  all 
the  queen  cells  in  the  hive,  and  this,  of  course,  prevents 
any  further  swarming. 

The  above  is  not  mere  theory,  but  may  have  been  seen 
practically  illustrated  in  our  apiary,  in  one  form  or  another, 
almost  every  day  during  the  past  month.     Wm.  Styan. 

San  Mateo,  May  27,  1893. 


Mr.  Newhonse's  Views  On  Raisin  Handling. 

The  Fresno  Expositor  says  that  a  short  time  ago  a  com- 
mittee of  gentlemen  interested  in  raisin-growing  and  packing 
offered  a  reward  of  $5  for  the  best  essay  on  the  raisin  industry. 
The  competition  was  to  cease  on  Friday,  the  26th,  when 
the  committee  would  read  the  essays  and  decide  which  was 
the  best.  Nearly  a  score  were  handed  in,  and  the  commit- 
tee made  their  award  giving  the  essay  of  Mr.  A.  Newhouse 
of  Louis  Eipstein  &  Co.,  the  palm  for  general  excellence, 
though  several  others  were  regarded  as  very  meritorious. 
Mr.  Newhonse's  article  is  as  follows  : 

The  handling  and  disposing  of  a  raisin  crop  is  a  busi- 
ness, not  something  that  one  man  can  do  as  well  as  another, 
but  a  business  that  requires  ability,  business  qualifications 
and  business  principles.  The  wind  and  the  rain,  plowing 
and  cultivating,  cut-worms  and  humming  bird  moths,  pick- 
ing grapes  and  drying  them,  etc.,  etc.,  should  be  under- 
stood and  managed  by  the  grower,  the  field  being  a  large 
one  in  which  to  exercise  his  abilities  and  judgment,  but  it 
ceases  here.  When  he  puts  his  raisins  in  the  sweat-box  he 
has  done  all  that  he  can  do,  for  nine  out  of  every  ten  raisin 
growers  have  not  received  the  business  education  that  is 
necessary  in  disposing  of  his  crop.  With  these  facts  in 
view,  the  raisin  growers,  embracing  not  less  than  75  per 
cent  of  all,  should  form  a  company,  incorporate,  and  officer 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State.  Not  being 
posted  as  to  the  number  of  raisin  growers,  I  cannot  approx- 
imate figures,  therefore  will  say  that  the  company  should 
have  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000,  with  $50,000  to  $75,000 
paid  in,  embracing  the  packing  houses  now  owned  by  raisin 
companies.  The  directors  of  the  corporation  should  place 
in  each  packing  house  a  competent  superintendent  ;  the 
paid  in  capital  is  now  in  the  treasury  and  we  are  ready  for 
business.  The  grower  who  is  a  stockholder — the  company 
having  issued  10,000  shares  at  $20  each — takes  to  the  near- 
est packing  house  his  raisins  in  the  sweat-box,  receiving  a 
receipt  for  same  as  so  many  pounds.  No.  i.  No.  2,  etc., 
from  the  superintendent.  Presenting  his  voucher  to  the 
secretary,  who  'S  virtually  the  head  bookkeeper,  he  receives 
a  check  on  the  treasurer,  in  accordance  with  prices  pre- 
viously agreed  upon  at  a  stockholders'  meeting.  The  happy 
grower  pays  his  bills  and  knows  that  he  has  nothing  to 
worry  about,  is  satisfied  with  his  returns  for  he  had  a  voice 
in  fixing  the  price  he  was  to  receive. 

The  superintendent  of  each  packing  house  reports  daily 
all  the  details  of  his  business  to  the  secretary,  who  conse- 
quently knows  how  many  boxes  of  raisins  are  at  each 
house,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  directors,  directs  shipments 
from  the  various  places.  If  I  have  not  said  anything  about 
uniform  pack, quantity  and  brands,  etc.,  it  is  because  I  con- 
sider that  matter  settled,  for  unless  care  in  selecting  and 
packing  is  taken,  or  otherwise  honestly  handled,  no  com- 
pany can  hope  to  exist  more  than  one  season. 

The  fact  is  advertised  throughout  the  land  that  the 
"  Fresno  Packing  Company,  incorporated,  has  bought  up 
the  entire  raisin  crop,  or  75  per  cent,  of  it,  at  least,  and  is 
prepared  to  transact  business  without  the  aid  of  commis- 
sion men."  The  dealers  are  notified  individually,  that  all 
orders  are  to  be  directed  to  the  directors  of  the  company, 
and  same  will  be  filled  at  such  and  such  prices,  F.  O.  B. 
Fresno,  Malaga,  Fowler  and  elsewhere,  and  that  a  draft 
will  be  sent  with  a  bill  of  lading  to  a  bank  in  the  place 
where  the  shipper  does  business.  With  all  this  known  our 
company  will  have  orders  to  fill  as  fast  as  the  raisins  are 
packed,  and  returns  for  same  within  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
from  day  of  shipment.  Its  treasury  will  not  be  depleted 
with  such  management,  and  within  thirty  days  from  the  end 
of  the  season,  or  sale  of  its  entire  stock  on  hand,  the  entire 
business  may  be  wound  up,  and  no  outstanding  accounts 
need  be  charged  to  suspense  account. 

With  all  the  details  of  a  business  of  such  magnitude 
properly  managed,  who  will  say  that  such  an  undertaking 
is  not  feasible?  What  raisin  grower  will  be  so  blind  and 
stupid  to  not  take  an  interest  in  this  corporation?  No  other 
combination  of  growers  or  packers  can  injure  this  company 
of  mine,  and  the  individual  packers,  A.  B.  Butler,  Colonel 
Forsyth  and  others  have  no  desire  to  do  so.  Our  company 


embraces  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  raisin  vineyards  in  the 
county,  so  the  remaining  10  per  cent,  is  too  small  a  factor 
to  be  gravely  considered.  We  pay  no  commissions,  so 
our  figures  are  lower  to  dealers  than  they  could  otherwise 
be,  and  if  dealers  combine  against  us,  we  will  call  in  more 
capital  and  hold  our  pack  until  such  time  as  we  can  realize 
our  prices.  Where  will  the  dealer  find  raisins  out  of  our 
hands  ? 

Select  your  officers  for  their  business  qualifications,  not 
for  their  popularity;  pay  the  directors  a  nominal  salary,  pay 
your  secretary  all  he  is  worth,  $500  a  month  if  necessary, 
and  all  those  on  whom  you  are  more  or  less  dependent  for 
economical  and  honest  management,  a  good  salary,  other- 
wise the  work  will  not  be  well  done,  and  the  company  in- 
jured. 

Unless  my  English  is  at  fault  I  think  little  can  be  added 
in  explanation  of  my  ideas.  The  only  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  an  immediate  organization  that  come  to  my  mind  qre 
possibly  the  present  packing  companies,  and  the  usual  petty 
differences  and  spites  of  the  growers,  but  if  a  business-like 
method  is  pursued,  everything  can  be  in  working  order  in 
time  to  handle  this  year's  crop. 

I  believe  an  attempt  was  once  made  to  form  such  a  com- 
bination, but  no  definite  plans  of  action  were  agreed  upon, 
nor  was  it  organized  for  business,  simply  as  an  experiment. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  I  do  not  own  a  single 
grapevine,  and  cannot  tell  a  Malaga  from  a  Muscat  grape 
without  tasting  it,  but  I  have  the  interest  of  the  raisin 
grower  at  heart,  and  a  little  business  experience.  Sincerely 
hoping  that  I  may  have  been  of  some  benefit  to  raisin  men, 
I  am,  Respectfully, 

Alphonse  Newhousb. 


New  Raisin  Exchange. 

As  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  recent  meeting  of  raisin- 
growers  at  Fresno,  the  co-operative  raisin  packers  of  Fres- 
no, Tulare  and  Kern  counties  have  decided  to  form  an  ex- 
change, and  to  that  end  have  adopted  the  following  consti- 
tution: 

First — That  the  capital  stock  of  the  exchange  be  $  divided 

into  shares  of  $  each. 

Second — OflScers:  The  officers  of  the  exchange  shil!  be  a  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  treasurer  and  secretary. 

Third — The  exchange  shall  be  governed  by  a  congress  of  directors 
from  the  co-operative  raisin-packing  companies  who  are  members  of 
the  exchange,  one  of  whom  shall  be  elected  president. 

Fourth — Compensation  of  Directors:  Each  director  shall  be  paid 
by  the  company  that  sends  him  to  represent  it  on  the  board  of  the  ex- 
change. 

Fifth— Commissions:  Each  packing  company  shall  pay  to  the  ex- 
change a  commission  of  5  per  cent  on  all  sales  made  through  its 
agency,  but  no  co-operative  company  shall  be  bound  to  sell  exclu- 
sively through  the  agency  of  the  exchange;  aji  per  cent  of  said  com- 
mission on  all  sales  shall  go  to  a  hold-over  fund  or  loan  fund,  which 
may  be  loaned  pro  rata  to  the  different  packing  houses  at  a  rate  of 
interest  not  to  exceed  8  per  cent.  All  interest  is  to  become  part  of 
the  said  loan  fund;  the  remaining  2 }^  per  cent  of  the  commission 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  expense  fund,  and  from  which  shall  be  paid 
all  salaries,  rents  and  other  expenses  of  the  exchange,  and  which 
shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  Slid  2 5<  per  cent.  The  money  left 
over  after  paying  expenses  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  loan  fund. 

The  exchange  shall  fix  a  minimum  price  for  the  different  grades  of 
raisins  and  no  member  shall  sell  t>elow  said  fixed  prlc^,  but  such  price 
may  be  changed  at  any  lime  by  a  majority  of  the  directors. 

The  directors  shall  not  have  the  power  to  contract  any  debt,  nor 
bind  any  company  to  any  agreement,  except  as  to  the  price  of  raising. 

The  secretary  or  manager  shall  follow  the  orders  of  the  directors, 
and  shall  not  have  power  to  act  otherwise  than  as  directed  by  them, 
under  penalty  of  removal. 

Eich  packing-bouse  shall  make  a  semi-weekly  or  weekly  report  of 
the  amount  of  each  grade  of  raisins  on  hand;  such  report  shall  tie 
private  and  for  the  use  only  of  the  exchange. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  by-laws. 

Representatives  of  the  following  concerns  took  part  in 
the  proceedings  and  will  jiin  the  exchange:  Producers' 
Raisin  Packing  Co.,  the  Traver  Packirg  Co.,  the  Alliance 
Business  Association  of  Armona,  Oleander  Raisin-Packing 
Co.,  Kingsburg  Co-operative  Raisin-Packing  Co.,  Easton 
Co-operative  Raisin- Packing  Co.,  and  the  Lemoore  Co- 
operative Rai«in  Packing  Co.  Invitations  have  been  ex- 
tended to  other  co-operative  packers  to  join. 

It  is  distinctly  understood  that  the  object  of  the  exchange 
is  not  to  antagonize  the  commission  packer,  and  thereby 
create  a  competition  which  would  lower  prices,  but  rather 
that  all  the  co-operative  companies  being  welded  together 
in  an  exchange,  might  be  able  as  a  unit  to  negotiate  with 
other  packers  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  prices,  and  for 
mutual  protection  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  marketing 
and  packing  of  raisins.  The  commission  packers  have 
their  organization,  and  it  is  felt  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  growers,  through  their  co-operative  companies, 
should  have  theirs. 

Another  meeting  will  be  held  at  Srlma.  June  I2lh. 


What  Is  this  Insecticide? 

A  Zena,  Or.,  contributor  to  the  Rural  Northwest,  advises 
all  who  are  thinking  of  spraying  for  woolly  aphis  to  ex- 
amine their  trees  first  for  "  an  insect  that  is  completely 
cleaning  out  my  stock  of  aphis."  He  says  further  :  "  It  is 
a  bug  or  fly  about  one-third  of  an  inch  long  and  nearly  an 
eighth  wide,  reddish  head  and  body,  with  dark  wings  and 
abdomen.  It  beats  the  lady-bird  completely.  I  counted 
six  green  aphides  devoured  by  one  in  about  55  seconds.  It 
seizes  the  aphis  with  its  pincers  and  deliberately  chews  it 
up,  'bones'  and  all.  One  two  year-old  apple  tree,  very 
badly  infested  with  green  aphis,  was  cleaned  out  in  36 
hours,  and  I  cannot  find  a  single  one  in  my  orchards,  the 
first  generation  having  been  all  killed.  They  are  now  at 
work  on  the  woolly  aphis  and  have  almost  finished  them. 
This  is  probably  a  well-known  friend  of  the  horticulturist, 
but  I  have  often  seen  the  lady-bird  approvingly  spoken  of 
and  never  have  noticed  any  reference  10  this  little  worker. 
I  am  quite  sure  they  have  been  at  their  work  for  years,  as 
I  have  often  been  threatened  with  these  two  pests,  and  as 
often  they  have  mysteriously  disappeared." 

If  the  Rural  Northwest  will  secure  specimens  of  this 
insect,  and  forward  them  to  the  Rural  Press,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  have  them  identified.  It  may  be  that  a  discovery 
of  value  has  been  made  by  the  Oregon  horticulturist. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


We  sell  a  Full  Circle 
Baling  Press  that  has  no 
equal. 

It  is  the  most  rapid, 
strongest,  cheapest  and 
best  on  the  coast. 

It  is  made  of  first-class 
white  ash,  steel  and  iron 
It  is  THE  WESTERN  CHIEF. 

Read  what  is  said  of  it: 

Lincoln,  Oal ,  March  8,  1893. 
MaS"5BS.  BAKBB  St  HAMILTON. 

Dear  Sire:— In  reference  to  the  Western 
Chief  Hay  Preae  bought  of  you  last  year 
we  wish  to  be. placed  on  record  as  saying 
that  we  canrot  praise  It  too  much,  not 
only  for  the  amouot  of  work  It  did  but  for 
the  ease  with  which  the  men  handled  It 
We  deem  the  h-irdest  work  connected  with 
the  press  Is  for  the  man  to  take  away  the 
bales.  Our  average  work  was  13  tons  per 
day,  and  average  ba  e  180  Iba.  A  car 
loaded  by  us  contained  156  bales,  of  180 
lbs.  each,  or  28  080  lbs.  in  the  car.  Our 
heaviest  bale  was  240  lbs.;  but  this,  of 
course,  was  due  to  the  condition  of  the 
hay.  For  superior  strength,  rapidity 
and  ease  of  work,  we  t<ke  pleasure  in 
recommending  the  Western  Chief  as  the 
beat  of  all.     Signed,    Yours  truly, 

WARTEL  BROS. 

We  also  sell  the  Benicia  or  Im- 
proved Petaluma  Hay  Press. 


DO  YOU  WANT  ONE  ? 

If  so,  buy  the 


STEEL  FRAME. 


It  is  built  especially  for 
your  use. 

It  is  without  an  equal  in 
this  market. 

It  is  the  Strongest  anc 
Lightest  Draft  Header 
made 

It  has  the  Latest  Im 
provements. 

Read  what  a  practica 
man  says  of  it: 

Sunol,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 
MESSRS.  BAKER  &  HAMILTON. 

Dear  Sirs:  —  I  consider  your  Tiger  Steel 
Frame  Header  the  beat  that  I  have  ever 
sold,  or  seen,  for  cutting  lodged  grain.  It 
has  a  strong  frame,  and  la  the  lightest  draft 
of  any  in  this  section,  requiring  but  four 
horses  on  the  12-foot  cut  on  rolling  hills 
where  they  have  always  used  six  horses  on 
the  same  size  headers  of  other  makes, 
would  recommend  the  TIQKR  as  the  best 
for  any  kind  of  cutting  on  hilly  or  on  level 
land.  Signed:  H.  ABROTT. 

For  Descriptive  Circu 
lars  and  prices,  address: 

If  you  don't  want  a  Header,  buy  a  Bain  Header  Wagon 


ROBERT  BRAND  &  CO., 

—MANUFACTURERS  OF  

"Minnesota  GMef"  TMers  and  Self-Feeders. 

The  Moat  Perfect  and  Economical  Oraln  and 
Bean  Thresher  In  Use. 

'  A  full  line  of  SEPARATOR,  ENGINE  AST)  HORSE-POWER  REPAIRS  AND 
EXTRAS  always  in  stock. 

Repairing  and  Machine  Woric  of  all  descriptions. 

OFFICE,  FACTORY  AND  SALESROOMS: 

521,  523,  525  Third  Street,  Between  Washington  and  Clay 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


The  Original  and  ONLY  GENDINE  BDCKEYE  MOWER. 

ALL  OTHER  SO-OALLED  BUCKEYE  MOWERS  ARE  IMITATIONS. 


Now  lell  le— Isn't  it 
a  Jii  Damly. 


m'swliat 
it  is. 

All  yon  Mve 
to  do  to  1)6 
Conviiced 
is  to 

Look  at  it. 


It  Excels 

All  otners  for 

LiEbtoess 
of  Draft. 


Simplicity. 


DnraMlily. 


BEWARE   OF  IMITATIONS. 
Ours  is  the  Only  Genuine  Machine  Sold. 


More  SoM 

than  any  oi 

MacMne. 


ASK  FOR 

THE 
ORIGINAL 
BUCKEYE 
MOWER 

AND 
TAKE  NO 
OTHER. 
IT  IS 
THE  BEST 
MOWER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 
EVERY  ONE 
GUARANTEED 


America's  most  valuable  crop  is  not  wheat  or  corn, 
but  hay.    Hay-cutting  demands  the  best  mechanism. 
■i^^       The  Buckeye  is  the  great  hay-maker  of  the  world.  It  was  invented 
by  Lewis  Miller,  and  the  claims  of  all  other  persons  to  origination 
and  invention  are  false  and  spurious. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Fresno 


"An  OoDce  of  Practical  Common  Sense  is  Worth  a  Ponad  of  Theory." 

LUimh  hM  kM:i  d  Imk  Mmi 

IS  THE  BOSS  MACHINE  FOR  HATCHING  AND  REARING  CHICKENS.  It  is  Simple,  S>fe,  Reliable,  Practlctl 
and  economical.  Was  awarded  every  Prize  offered  on  lotubators  and  Brooders  at  the  State  Fair  held  Septeiuber 
6th  to  17th,  1892,  as  follows:    For  the  best  display  of  lucubators  In  operation,  $25;  for  the  Incubator  hat'  hlog 

most  chlCK* 
ens  during 
Fair,  810: 
for  the  best 
display  o  f 
Brooders  in 
operation, 
«I0.  Also, 
Cash  Prize 
at  Stockton 
and  Sliver 
Medal  at  San 
Jose, 

Doas  Not 


at  Nigbi, 
Does  Not 

Spoil  Eggs 

from 

Extremes 

of  Tem- 
petainre. 

Does  Net 
Keqaire 
an  Kxpe- 
rienood 
Electri- 
cian to 
Operate 
It. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY 


-BUY- 


The  Best. 


Horse  Liniment 

la  Certainly  the  Best  Preparation  of  Its 
Kind  In  the  Market.  Ranchers,  Stocfc- 
Ralsers  and  Horse-Owners  of  Bvery  De- 
scription Win  Tell  Yon  That  It  Does  Oood 
Work  Every  Time. 


entirely  new.  The  large  Double  Brooder  Attachment  reduces  the  cost  of  rearing  chlokj  to  the  minimum.  Patented 
January  19,  1892.    Send  stamp  for  circulars  and  price  list.  Address 

.0.9  .  STEBET  ^'...^I..^^^^:...!^^^^^'  8AOBA.BKTO.  OA.. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OF  QUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


San  Fianciioo  and  Sacramento. 


GUNB  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GUNS  TAKES 
IH  EZCHAVOE. 
626  KEARNY  STREET,  SANJFRANOISOOi 


Messrs.  B  H.  Mooib  &  Sons,  Stockton,  Oal.— Okntli- 
hbn:  In  answr  to  your  inquiry,  would  state  that  1  uaed 
your  H,  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  M^nlo  "  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and 
while  still  i>ullerlng  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest 
authenticated  quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast 
(10)  gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  re- 
lief reo  ived  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  it  a  necessity 
in  my  stablrs,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  uerteetly 
sate,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  It,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters  Respectfully 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holstelns  and  Berkshtres. 

Menlo  Park,  Cal„  January  a2d,  1889. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUQGISTS, 

248  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  OAL. 


BUSINESS  OOiiLEQE, 

24  POST  8T«  8.  P. 
IJtOB  8KVBNTY  -  FIVH  DOI.I.AB8  THIS 
I;  College  hiBtructs  in  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  th» 
English branshes,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
(or  six  fall  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Indlvidnal  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  sahool  has 
lis  gradoates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
JV  Bm  FOR  OIKOULAS. 

CP.  HIALD,  Pisi)deD» 

0,  a  HALKT,  BsoieUry. 
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Poultry  Care  and  Diseases. 

To  THE  Editor  :— lo  compliance  with  your  request  that 
I  answer  a  communication  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Kelsey,  in  which 
he  desires  you  to  publish  some  method  of  cure  or  preven- 
tive for  a  disease  affecting  his  chicks,  I  will  say  :  Practi- 
cally very  little  is  known  of  the  disease  or  its  cure.  It  may 
be  classed  as  chicken  pox,  which  it  more  nearly  resembles 
than  anything  else  in  its  most  salient  features.  Sores  ap- 
pear on  the  head  at  the  base  of  the  bill  and  gradually 
spread  over  the  whole  head,  forming  scabs  and  causing 
great  itching,  accompanied  with  fever  and  listlessness,  and 
resulting,  when  at  this  stage,  almost  invariably  in  the  death 
of  the  chick.  My  experience  in  the  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease has  been  but  limited,  having  had  but  one  visitation  of 
it  myself  in  all  my  poultry  career,  and  knowing  so  far  of 
only  four  others  who  have  been  so  visited. 

If  taken  in  hand  at  once  on  the  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease, a  simple  and  continued  application  of  lard  to  the 
parts  will  be  found  very  effective.  Later  on,  when  the  dis 
ease  has  taken  stronger  hold  and  the  sores  have  formed 
scales  and  become  more  extended,  bathe  the  affected  parts 
in  a  weak  solution  of  vinegar  in  water  applied  as  warm  as 
the  chick  will  bear  until  the  scabs  are  loosened  and  easily 
removed,  after  which  apply  as  before  a  dressing  of  lard 
and  repeat  as  often  as  necessary.  In  eight  cases  out  of 
ten  this  treatment,  if  the  disease  has  not  assumed  too 
settled  a  form,  will  be  effective. 

In  treatment  and  cure  of  fowls,  as  with  the  human  sub- 
ject, administering  one  dose  and  giving  them  no  further 
care,  with  the  thought  that  all  is  then  done  that  is  neces- 
sary, and  that,  if  that  does  not  effect  a  cure,  the  remedy  is 
of  "no  account,"  or  that  the  chicken  cannot  be  cured,  is  a 
wrong  inference.  The  human  patient  may  require  re- 
peated applications  of  a  given  remedy,  accompanied  with 
patient  and  continued  care  and  nursing,  and  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  recovery  otherwise;  so  it  would  be 
equally  unreasonable  to  expect  the  feathered  patient  to  re- 
cover from  any  serious  malady  with  a  simple  administering 
of  a  prescribed  remedy  without  accompanying  it  with 
proper  care  for  its  comfort  and  well-being  otherwise.  In 
the  almost  general  failure  to  do  this  may  be  found  the 
reason  why  many  cures  known  to  be  efficacious  under 
proper  conditions  of  treatment  are  condemned  as  merely 
pretensions  and  useless. 

In  connection  with  this  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  com- 
mon remark  that  the  small  value  of  a  fowl  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  and  larger  animals  will  not  warrant  much 
outlay  or  loss  of  time  carries  some  weight,  but  if  you  want 
to  cure  your  (owls  I  see  no  other  way  unless  it  may  be  to 
prevent  their  getting  sickness  among  them  by  observing 
all  precautions  necessary  to  that  end,  the  principal  of  which 
are  dry  and  clean  quarters  both  as  to  roosting-places  and 
range — particularly  the  roosting-places  and  the  range  as  far 
as  possible.  In  the  matter  of  the  houses,  this  may  be  done 
by  cleaning  as  often  as  found  necessary  to  keep  the  house 
free  from  offensive  odors.  Free  use  should  be  made  of 
whitewash  with  carbolic  acid,  applied  to  the  walls  and  roof, 
taking  care  that  it  shall  penetrate  to  every  crevice  or  place 
where  vermin  may  shelter.  While  fighting  unhealthy 
odors,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  do  away  with  lice  of  all 
kinds,  as  they  are  also  fertile  sources  of  disease  and  loss. 
Close  and  damp  or  unclean  quarters  are  sure  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  disease. 

A  proper  attention  to  their  requirements  in  the  way  of  a 
sufficient  supply  of  food  in  needed  variety,  and  clean,  fresh 
water,  is  not  to  be  neglected.  As  to  what  constitutes  a 
needed  variety,  one  must  decide  for  himself.  In  the  main, 
it  is  principally  wheat  varied  by  the  addition  of  boiled  or 
soaked  barley;  a  mush  made  of  bran  and  middlings,  with 
meat  scraps,  green  feed  of  some  kind  and  a  supply  of 
coarse,  sharp  sand  and  shells. 

I  find,  however,  that  if  my  fowls  are  plentifully  supplied 
with  shells  they  do  not  apparently  care  for  much  sand  or 
gravel,  the  shells  seeming  to  furnish  all  the  "grinding 
material "  necessary. 

Fowls  may  be  kept  in  a  healthy,  productive  condition  by 
the  observance  of  these  rules  without  the  necessity  for  the 
use  of  preventives  in  the  way  of  poultry  cures,  egg  food,  or 
condition  powders  of  any  kind,  and  the  "earnest  searcher 
after  tru'.h  will  find  continued  dosing  as  productive  of  ills 
with  (owls  as  with  humans. 

Mr.  Kelsey  says  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
chicks  have  been  kept  or  on  what  they  were  fed.  Possibly 
they  were  exposed  to  dampness  which,  from  what  I  have 
been  enabled  to  observe  in  my  own  case  and  that  of  the 
others  referred  to,  would  be  the  probable  cause  of  their 
taking  on  the  disease.  It  would  be  necessary,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  remove  them  to  warm,  dry,  comfortable  quarters  as 
the  first  move  in  the  right  direction,  changing  their  food  as 
far  as  practicable  and  employing  the  treatment  recom- 
mended. 

For  a  preventive  I  know  of  none  other  than  dry,  clean 
and  comfortable  quarters,  with  pure,  fresh  water  and  proper 
food,  given  with  regularity  and  judgment.  Chickens 
should  have  free  access  to  finely-broken  charcoal,  of  which 
they  are  very  fond,  and  should  be  supplied  with  green  stuff 
in  some  form— chopped  vegetable  tops,  with  occasionally 
chopped  onions. 

The  business  of  poultry  raising  or  keeping  in  numbers  is 
one  of  constant  care  and  watchfulness.  There  is  always 
something  new  to  be  learned,  or  the  memory  of  something 
once  known  to  be  revived,  as  occasion  arises  for  its  em- 
ploytnent.  But,  like  other  occupations,  it  has  its  pleasures 
and  it  profits  also,  and  is  fast  obtaining  recognition  as  a 
legitimate  pursuit  for  "  grown  men, '  and  one  which  pays  a 
good  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  whether  it  be  large  or 
small.  I  look  upm  500  hens  as  being  fully  the  equal  of  a 
quarter  section  of  average  land  in  productive  ability,  if 
farmed  as  land  is  usually  farmed.  Many  times  it  has 
proved  the  better  investment.    In  fact,  I  have  known  and 


do  know  of  instances  in  which  the  poultry  has  kept  the  farm 
going  and  has  been  really  the  only  source  of  profit. 

Although  two  or  perhaps  three  fall  for  lack  of  proper 
care,  where  one  succeeds,  still  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  recognized  fact  that  poultry  raising  is  entitled  to  a 
position  in  the  front  rank  of  the  important  interests  of  the 
country.  T.  B.  Geffroy. 

Lodi,  May  28,  1893. 


Answers  to  the  Same  Old  Questions. 

How  many  chickens  will  do  well  on  an  acre  of  land  ? 

What  is  the  best  way  to  keep  them  to  do  well  and  pro- 
duce the  most  eggs. 

Which  are  considered  the  best  varieties  for  a  new  be- 
ginner to  keep  ? 

In  answering  these  questions  it,  s»ys  the  Marysville 
Democrat,  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  location  and  soil  has 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  person  engaging  in  the 
poultry  business. 

What  would  prove  the  best  for  some  breeds  of  fowl 
will  not  be  as  good  for  others,  which  fact  will  soon  be 
learned  where  several  varieties  are  kept  by  one  person. 

No  more  than  100  should  be  kept  on  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  there  should  be  four  separate  houses  or  departments  in 
which  to  remain  at  night.  These  can  be  made  very  cheap 
or  to  suit  the  fancy  and  financial  ability  of  the  person. 

Mr.  Thompson,  who  resides  at  South  Butte,  in  Sutter 
county,  has  been  engaged  in  poultry  raising  several  years, 
and  he  finds  the  business  quite  profitable,  as  well  as 
pleasant. 

The  editor  of  this  paper  has  visited  his  place  twice  and 
observed  the  manner  of  treatment  and  how  fowls  progress 
under  such  care.  He  built  small  light  houses  without  a 
floor  and  constructed  the  roosts  high  enough  to  be  out  of 
reach  of  wild  animals,  say  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
These  roosts  or  bars  are  placed  on  a  level  one  with  another, 
because  if  one  is  higher  than  the  other  all  of  the  fowls  will 
go  to  the  highest.  These  coops  or  houses  are  arranged  for 
twenty-five  each,  twenty-three  hens  and  two  cockerels  or 
roosters.  Bars  are  nailed  along  each  side  of  these  small 
houses,  which  in  size  are  about  six  by  ten  feet,  and  the 
ends  stick  out  at  each  corner  of  the  house  so  as  to  make 
handles  by  which  to  lift  the  structure  and  move  it.  Four 
men  can  easily  change  the  position  of  the  house  when  the 
ground  under  them  becomes  filthy  and  in  this  way  the 
fowls  are  kept  healthy  with  less  care.  Four  of  these  to  the 
acre  will  provide  for  one  hundred  fowls  and  the  houses 
should  be  placed  some  distance  aport,  the  further  the  better. 

When  they  are  first  put  in  the  house  shut  them  up  for 
two  days,  feeding  them  well,  and  whenever  fed  thereafter 
give  it  to  them  only  at  the  house,  then  they  will  not  stray 
away  to  other  coops.  Five  acres  can  be  used  in  the  same 
way  and  if  desired  increased  to  fifty,  as  circumstances  and 
capital  will  permit.  In  this  way  the  raising  of  poultry  can 
be  made  profitable  beyond  a  doubt,  but  then  care  is  neces- 
sary and  the  ground  should  contain  grass  and  other  vegeta- 
tion with  plenty  of  gravel. 

As  to  what  particular  variety  to  commence  with  is  a  very 
difficult  question,  because  the  breeds  are  being  continually 
improved  under  the  skillful  management  of  breeders.  The 
Asiatic  breeds  are  all  inclined  to  brood  and  will  want  to  sit 
and  raise  young  as  soon  as  the  litter  of  eggs  are  deposited. 
However,  as  a  rule,  these  are  all  of  the  larger  breed  and 
while  they  produce  a  few  less  eggs  in  a  year  they  make  a 
larger  carcas  for  the  dinner  table.  Among  the  best  of  these 
are  the  Partridge  Cochins,  the  Light  Brahmas  and  the 
Langshan,  of  which  there  is  but  little  difference. 

Of  the  non-sitting  breeds  the  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
are  splendid  fowls,  as  they  lay  eggs  the  year  through  and 
seldom  ever  become  broody.  The  white-face  Black 
Spanish  are  also  of  a  non-sitting  variety,  and  lay  a  large, 
white  egg,  but  the  young  are  not  as  hardy  as  either  ol 
those  named.  To  start  in  business  with  one  kind  of 
chickens  there  is  probably  none  equal  in  all  respects  to  the 
Plymouth  Rock  fowls.  These  are  an  American  breed, 
originated  in  Massachusetts  about  fifteen  years  ago,  being 
the  product  of  a  cross  between  the  Dominique  and  Black 
Java.  They  have  been  improved  by  careful  breeding  until 
they  are  probably  the  best  breed  known  for  all  purposes. 
They  are  good  layers  of  a  splendid  egg  which  are  darker 
in  color  than  those  of  the  non-sitting  breeds,  and  of  good 
size,  as  are  the  fowls.  The  young  mature  quick  and  are 
hardy,  though  they  do  not  feather  as  soon  as  other  chicks, 
therefore  require  warm  housing  for  a  few  days  after  hatch- 
ing. One  hundred  fowls  kept  in  the  way  designated  will 
after  the  first  years'  expense  produce  a  greater  income  in 
proportion  to  amount  invested  than  horses,  cattle,  sheep  or 
an  orange  grove. 


Soft-Shell  Eggs. 

We  wish  to  state  to  readers  that  when  the  hens  lay  eggs 
with  soft  shells,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  given 
them  to  prevent  the  difficulty.  The  cause  may  always  be 
traced  to  one  source — overfeeding.  If  soft-shell  eggs  are 
noticed,  the  hens  are  too  fat.  It  is  because  fat  Is  an  ob- 
struction to  the  laying  hens  that  the  eggs  are  imperfect  in 
any  respect.  The  custom  is  when  the  shells  are  soft,  to 
give  the  hens  oyster-shells  in  order  to  provide  lime  for  the 
egg-shells,  but  the  remedy  is  not  known  to  be  effective. 
Whenever  the  hens  begin  to  lay  eggs  with  soft  shells,  noth- 
ing can  be  done  to  prevent  the  evil  but  to  reduce  the  hens 
in  flesh,  which  may  be  done  by  placing  them  on  a  starva- 
tion diet  for  awhile,  and  also  compel  them  at  the  same  time 
to  work  for  every  ounce  of  food  they  receive.  Active 
breeds  are  not  so  subject  to  the  difficulty  as  are  large 
breeds  that  are  kept  in  confinement.  The  shape  and  size 
of  the  eggs  largely  depend  npon  the  condition  of  the 
hens. — Farm  and  Fireside. 

Why  Sitting  Hens  Cease. 

When  a  sitting  hen  abandons  her  nest  there  is  always 
some  cause,  as  the  maternal  instinct  of  the  hen  prompts 


her  to  remain  closely  on  the  nest  even  when  starvation  and 
death  stare  her  in  the  face.  When  a  hen  abandons  her 
nest  it  Is  well  to  look  for  lice,  and  the  probability  is  that 
they  will  be  found  in  swarms.  Another  cause  in  very  warm 
weather  may  be  the  excessive  heat,  due  to  the  location  of 
the  nest.  In  the  summer  the  hen  aims  to  select  a  cool 
place  for  incubation,  and  she  should  be  so  favored  when 
the  nest  is  selected  for  her. — Farm  and  Fireside. 


How  Much  Spaoe  for  a  Flook. 

The  space  depends  upon  the  soil  and  the  climate.  Or- 
dinarily the  rule  is  to  allow  ten  square  feet  for  each  hen  in 
the  henhouse;  that  is,  a  house  ten  t>y  ten  feet  should  accom- 
modate ten  hens,  and  the  yard  should  be  10  by  50  feet  at 
least,  or  larger.  On  sandy  soil  a  small  yard  is  more  easily 
cleaned,  but  on  heavy  soil  it  would  be  better  to  have 
two  yards,  so  as  to  change  the  birds  from  one  to  the  other 
as  may  be  necessary.— Poultry  Keeper. 


Sources  of  Lice. 

Where  do  the  lice  come  from,  in  the  first  place This 
cannot  be  correctly  answered;  but  when  you  buy  hens  you 
may  then  be  bringing  lice  into  the  flock,  and  eggs  used  for 
hatching  purposes,  procured  from  elsewhere,  should  be 
well  washed  before  they  are  placed  in  the  nest.  Filth  is 
also  conducive  to  the  rapid  multiplication  of  lice,  as  it  per- 
mits them  to  hide  beyond  the  reach  of  the  remedies  used 
for  their  destruction. — Farm  and  Fireside. 

Nests  for  Sitters. 

Never  make  a  nest  so  as  to  compel  the  hen  to  jump  down 
upon  the  eggs,  for  though  she  may  do  no  damage  for  awhile, 
yet  she  is  liable  to  break  one  or  more  of  them  at  any  time. 
The  nest  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  her  to  walk 
in  and  place  herself  in  position  on  the  eggs. — Farm  and 
Fireside. 


Rape  Cultivation. 

Though  until  recently  comparatively  unknown  in  this 
country,  rape  has  been  grown  as  a  fattening  food  for  Iambi 
in  England  for  many  years.  It  is  found  in  its  wild  state 
in  California,  and  its  cultivation  may  be  regarded  as  en- 
tirely practicable.  The  following  suggestions  of  a  Ca- 
nadian journal  on  the  subject  will  be  found  of  value: 

The  pract  ce  of  rape-growing  has  been  Introduced  in  a 
number  of  places  in  Ontario,  and  especially  in  the  county 
of  Wellington,  where  it  has  long  pUyed  an  important  part 
in  the  finishing  of  lambs  for  the  Buffalo  market.  The  fat- 
tening of  lambs  on  rape  has  lately  been  brought  promi> 
nently  before  the  public  by  experiments  conducted  at  the 
Ontario  Experimental  Station,  Guelph.  Still,  the  rape  is 
practically  an  unknown  plant  to  many  farmers,  and  we 
would  advise  all  to  sow  a  small  area  as  an  experiment.  In 
appearance  the  plant  resembles  the  turnip,  to  which  it  is 
closely  related.  The  main  difference  is  that  rape  has  no 
fleshy  bulb  like  root,  but  the  condition  and  preparation  of 
the  soil  are  similar.  The  soil  should  be  plowed  in  the  fall, 
and  well  worked  in  the  spring.  This  plant  gives  good  re- 
turns for  all  manure  applied,  and,  as  it  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  cleaning  crops,  it  will  take  the  place  of  a  summer- 
fallow.  The  more  work  and  cultivation  given  the  land  be- 
fore sowing,  the  less  will  be  required  to  keep  the  weeds 
down  alter  the  plants  are  up.  Sow  from  June  I2;h  to  the 
middle  of  July  in  drills  as  for  turnips,  27  or  30  inches  apart, 
with  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  pounds  of  seed  per  acre. 
Use  a  common  turnip  drill.  The  most  satisfactory  results 
are  obtained  from  slightly  raised  drills;  but  one  disadvan- 
tage In  this  system,  which  will  not  be  found  in  flat  cultiva- 
tion, is  that  the  lambs  require  careful  watching  or  they  will 
be  liable  to  get  on  their  backs  between  the  rows.  Do  not 
leave  the  plants  too  thick  in  the  row,  as  they  require  plenty 
of  room.  Start  the  scuffier  as  soon  as  the  plants  appear, 
and  keep  it  going,  not  only  to  kill  the  weeds,  but  also  to 
keep  the  surface  loose  and  prevent  evaporation.  The  rape 
should  be  ready  for  pasturing  by  August  ist,  if  sown  about 
the  middle  of  June,  or  before  the  25th.  An  acre  should 
carry  10  to  15  lambs  from  that  date  to  the  end  of  the 
season.  Rape  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  best  fat- 
tening feed  for  sheep  and  lambs.  Cattle  can  also  be  profit- 
ably fed  on  it,  but  they  require  more  attention.  Always 
feed  stock  well  before  turning  on  rape.  It  turned  on 
hungry,  animals  are  liable  to  eat  too  much,  and  loss  may 
occur.  When  buying  lambs  for  feeding,  always  get  the 
best  obtainable,  well-bred  ones  if  possible;  poor,  late  culls 
are  dear  at  any  price.  If  at  all  possib'e,  plow  land  used 
for  this  crop  in  the  fall,  for,  after  the  tramping  of  lambs  in 
all  kinds  of  weather,  it  should  be  turned  up  to  the  mellow- 
ing influence  of  the  winter's  frosts.  Great  care  is  neces- 
sary when  buying  the  seed;  obtain  it  from  some  reliable 
seedsman,  and  have  him  guarantee  that  it  is  the  right 
kind.  If  this  is  done,  and  the  seed  does  not  turn  out  to  be 
as  represented,  damages  can  be  collected  from  the  seeds- 
man. Last  year  the  rape  on  the  Experimental  Farm, 
Guelph,  and  also  on  the  farms  in  that  and  other  parts,  was 
of  an  inferior  variety,  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  much  larger 
than  bird  rape;  but,  like  it,  ripens  seed  the  first  year,  and 
thus  was  practically  worthless  for  pasture.  A  variety  called 
the  Dwarf  Essex,  which  does  not  seed  the  year  it  is  grown, 
has  given  general  satisfaction.  Much  seed  resembling  rape 
has  been  palmed  off  on  farmers — among  others,  a  German 
rape,  which  is  grown  for  bird  food,  and,  as  it  produces 
enormous  quantities  of  seed,  it  can  be  sold  much  cheaper 
than  the  true  rape  for  feeding.  The  true  rape  is  known 
when  the  second  leaf  appears,  it  being  smooth  a  id  glossy 
like  the  Swedish  turnip,  while  the  other  varieties  have  a 
coarse,  rough  leaf  like  wild  mustard.  Test  your  seed  be- 
fore you  sow;  buy  early  and  sow  a  little  in  boxes. 
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STEEL  OR  WOOD 

WINDMILLS. 


PUMPS,  PIPE, 

Pipe  Fittings, 

Tanks, 

Brass 
Goods 

 AND  

Hose. 


Be  Happy  While  You  lilve,  for 

You  Will  Be  A  Long 
Time  Dead 

To  Be  Happy  Buy  a 

STEEL 

MILL 
Dandy  Steel  Tower. 

With  graphite  boxes  the 
Dandy  Wind  Mill  Re- 
y     quires  No  Oil  for  Yearsp 

therefore 
No  More  Climbing  Towers 
No  More  Tilting  Towers 

to  break  down 
and  Injure  you  or  your  cattle. 
Keeds  no  attention  and  iB 
warranted  to  last  longer  than 
other  mills  that  are  oiled,  and 
Will  Be  Sent  to  Cood  Par- 
ties on  30  Days  Test  Trial 
If  not  satisfactory  freight  will  be 
paid  both  ways.  The  Sandy 
steel    Tower  Is  a  Four 
Corner  Tower,  the  corners 
being  made  out  of  heavy  angle 
steel.    The  glrta  and  braces 
are  very  strong  and  substan- 
tial, and  of  the  very  best  steel 
made.  It  Is  the  most  graceful, 
strong  and  durable  tower  on 
the  market,  and  can  be  erected 
In  one-halt  the  time  of  A 
wooden  tower.    We  will  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  un<lei> 
Bold, 


TRY  OUR 


GRAPHITE  BEARINGS 

ON   DANDY  MILLS. 

PACIFIC  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

575  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


RIFE'S  AUTOMATIC 


Too 
Sleep. 


THE  BIFE  HYDRAULIO  ENGINE  Is  the  most  simple  and  efficient  mkohine  yet  devised  (or  elevatioK  water 
(or  Iriigitlon,  filling  la'lroad  tanks,  supplylmc  mills,  (actorle?,  dairies,  stock  yards,  oountry  lesldencag,  bmall 
towns,  and  (or  vari  us  ot  er  purposes.  I'hia  ram  is  self-operating,  constant  in  aotion,  and  Is  not  only  much  more 
•ffloient  than  anytbing  o(  the  kind  ever  put  upoo  the  market,  but  from  abaance  o(  wearing  p  rta,  more  durab'e 
ard  pvery  w>y  reliibla.  Uaoy  may  be  referred  to  that  n<ve  run  for  years,  elsvatlng  water  in  some  cases  (rem  100 
to  800  feet  without  any  atten'ioa  or  expense  in  the  wty  o(  repairs. 

Tht'se  m»3bia«8  have  already  come  largely  into  use  In  all  part<  of  the  country,  and  are  rapidly  superceding 
every  other  device  for  the  purpose.  Thpy  will  wr>rk  eflectiveb  under  a  head  as  low  as  two  feet  a<id  tor  every  font  of 
(al  wl  1  elevate  30  feet,  B>  means  o(  an  adjusting  lever  tbe  capacity  of  any  of  the  vartoui  i-izes  can  be  reduced  60  per 
cent  or  more,  a')  may  be  desired,  1 1  provide  for  a  variation  in  water  su  jply,  with  >ut  dl8acl<'anta<e  or  loss  io  efficiency, 

WATKR  RAIS  -  D  AND  WASTiC.— The  fall  frcm  the  fprini;.  stream  or  other  source  of  supply  to  the  eogloe  de. 
termines  tbe  height  of  which  the  water  can  be  rievated,  as  well  as  the  relative  proportion  bt>t<veen  the  water  laised 
and  wa'ted.  the  cjuant  ty  rai-ed  varyinf  accordine  to  tbe  bei/bt  it  la  carried  ^nd  the  distance  conveyed  For  ordi- 
nary purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  with  a  diseha'ge  pipe  1000  feet  In  lengtQ,  oue-slxth  of  tbe  water  can  be 
raised  and  discharged  at  an  elevation  five  tim^s  the  height  of  (all  or  ooe-twellth  ten  times  tbe  height  of  fall. 

Pa'tles  writing  for  information  should  give  tbe  quantity  of  water  that  can  be  supplied  to  the  engine,  either  in 

f fallen.,  cubic  feet  or  mi"eru'  inches;  tbe  head  or  (all  from  source  of  supply  to  point  where  tbe  engine  is  to  be  located, 
engtb  of  drive  pipe,  height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  raided,  distance  from  engine  to  place  of  discharge  and 
tbe  quantity  of  water  it  is  desired  to  elevate.  No  reliable  information  can  be  afforded  without  an  explicit  answer 
to  these  inquliles. 


EM  STEEL  WIND  MILL 


SEND  FOR, 
OATALOOUE. . . . 
lilC^^.KD  FBEB. 


n 

■  TT  WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES. 

Never  Beqalres  Olllog  or  Climbing  of  Towers. 

Guaranteed  more  durable  without  oil  than  other  mills  that  are  oiled. 
Practically,  these  mills  require  no  attention.  Trult  a  Obu,  and  worth  its 
"veigbt  in  Gold  It  combines  beauty,  strength,  durability  and  simplicity.  Gov- 
erns itself  pe  feftly,  \%  easily  erect''d  and  Is  sold  on  its  marl's:  In  fact,  it  is  the 
best  mill  on  earth.  Thev  are  geared  back  three  to  one— the  wheel  ma^  Ing  three 
revolutions  to  one  stroke  of  pump— making  them  run  In  the  lightest  wind  or 
breeze.  The  mill  Is  made  entirely  of  8  eel  ani  Cast  Iron.  Each  one  of  our  Gem 
Wind  if  ills  Is  warranted  If  not  satisfactory,  freight  will  be  paid  b~'th  ways  and 
money  refunded.   We  also  carry  Pumps  of  all  kinds,  Tanks,  Pipe 

"^?K;i.».  WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  5;:Ki£,tS:SIu 


New  Improved  Belt  Combined  Harvester 

"PRINCE." 


You  who  contemplate  buying  Harvesters.this  year,  please  examine  the 

"FT  A.I^"\rEST'  "  I^I^IlSrCE." 

It  has  had  a  thorough  test,  having  out  BOO  acres  in  two  weeks.  Size,  18  feet;  drawn  by  18  animals.  It  starts 
easy  and  possesses  light- runniug  qualities.  Having  two  O.foot  drive  wheels,  20-inoh  by  1-inch  tires,  with  a  6-(oot 
header  wheel,  r" nders.it  very  easy  of  operation. 


We  still  manufacture  the  FAUOUS 


STOCKTON  CHIEF  HEADER 


with  STEEL  ANGLE  SICKLE  BAR. 


SOME  OF  THE  PURCHASERS  IN  1892: 


HENRY  EHRHARDT  Elk  Grove 

J.  0  STEVENSON  &  BRO  Elk  Grove 

GODBuLT  BROS  Chloo 

H.  C.  BE'  KVIAN  Lndi 

(IREKN  &  BURGESS  Oakdale 

WAT  BiENiOa  Woodland 

PETEK  DARRAH  Nicolaus 

J.  BKACK,  JR    New  H  pe 

OOXTNER  &  MARTIN  BROS  Sanger 

A.  J.  &  WM.  SHIELDS  Fresno 

WM  HELM   F  esno 

CREPES  &  GALLAGHIN  Wheatland 


8  C.  SMITH   Stockton 

W.  R.  PRARSON   Gait 

WALKER  &  MARCH  "'Woodl  nd 

WARDROBE  BROS  E'k  Grove 

NORMAN  STEWART,  et  al  Elk  Grove 

0\  RISON  &  MANN  Mortcsto 

UAJOK  &  D^M  Whtatland 

D  W.  DUSTHKnUER  Bates 

G.  E  HARRISON  Stockton 

STROTHKR  BROS   galida 

R.  WIGLEY.  Tirton 

H.  KRAFr  Red  Bluff 


MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  M'F'G  CO. 


STOCiSITOlsr,  GA.U. 


HILL'S  IMPROVED 

LIGHTNING  BALER 

Capacity  44  Tons  or  343  Bales  per  Day. 


AWARDED  FIRST   PREMIUM   BY  THE   CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  1890,  1891  AND  1892. 


MULES 

VERSUS 

MEN. 


No  tramplne.  No  forklnar  from  the  Stack.  No  cutting  of  Stacks  Necessary.  Yon 
can  alt  at  a  hundred-foot  stack  and  bale  it  without  a  move.  It  makes  the  best  bale  In 
Che  market.  You  can  put  10  tons  In  a  car.  The  forking  from  tbe  stack  is  all  done  by  the 
horses.  The  baler  can  turn  out  more  hay  In  less  time  and  in  better  style  than  any.other 
Dress* 

^    MANUFACTURED  BY   

Pacific  Wheel  and  Carriage  Works, 

 J.  F.  HILL,  Proprietor,  = 

 AGENTS  FOR  

Avery  Granite  Chilled  and  Steel  Plows. 
Deering  Mowers  and  Reapers. 

Office  and  Factories,  Nos.  1301  to  1323  J  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

SBND  FOB  OIBOUIiABS. 
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Awake,  Awake. 

rWrltten  by  John  Raskin,  the  new  Utireate,  when  he 
was  at  the  age  of  47.] 

Awake !  awake  I  the  stars  are  pale,  the  east  is  russet 
gray ; 

They  fade,  behold  the  phantoms  fade,  that  kept  the 

gates  of  day; 

Throw  wide  the  burning  valves,  and  let  the  golden 

streets  be  free, 
The  morning  watch  is  past— the  watch  of  evening 

shall  not  be. 

Put  off,  put  ofi  your  mail,  ye  kings,  and  beat  your 

brands  to  dust; 
A  surer  grasp  your  bands  must  know,  your  hearts  a 

better  trust; 

Nay,  bend  aback  the  lace's  point,  and  break  the 
helmet  bar — 

A  noise  is  on  the  morning  winds,  but  not  the  noise 
of  war  I 

Among  the  grassy  mountain  paths  the  glittering 

troops  increase; 
They  come  I  they  come  I— how  fair  their  feet— they 

come  that  publish  peace  I 
Yea,  victory  !  fair  victory  !  our  enemies,  and  ours. 
And  all  the  clouds  are  clasped  in  light,  and  all  the 

earth  with  flowers. 

Ah  I  still  depressed  and  dim  with  dew,  but  yet  a 
little  while, 

Add  radiant  with  the  deathless  rose  the  wilderness 
shall  smile, 

And  every  tender  living  thing  shall  feed  by  streams 
of  rest. 

Nor  lamb  shall  from  the  fold  be  lost,  nor  nursling 
from  the  nest. 

For  aye,  the  lime  of  wrath  is  past,  and  near  the 
time  of  rest; 

And  honor  binds  the  brow  of  man,  and  faithfulness 
his  breast — 

Behold,  tbe  time  of  wrath  is  past,  and  righteousness 

shall  be. 

And  the  wolf  is  dead  in  Arcady,  and  the  dragon  in 
the  sea  I 


Hawk  Talk. 


I  Written  for  the  Rcbal  Pbiss  by  Mbs.  C.  £  Ba.mfobd.  J 


p'^^We)* 'M  a  marsh  hawk,  called  Cir- 
pJjfeHlfpp^    cus  Hudsonius  by  learned 
«j  IT  folks.    I  atn  tbe  farmer's  friend, 
^"'^         believe  in  my 

Jf^^  family.  To  be  sure,  some  of  us 
have  occasionally  eaten  one  of  the 
farmer's  chickens.  This  has  given 
us  a  bad  name.  But  if  my  folks  had  had 
nothing  but  chicken  to  eat,  we  would  have 
starved  to  death  long  ago.  If  the  farmer 
only  knew  what  work  we  are  doing  for  him 
all  the  while,  he  would  not  deny  us  an  occa- 
sional chick  from  his  numerous  broods. 

We  kill  field-mice  and  moles  by  the  quan- 
tity. We  devour  thousands  of  insects  on 
the  farmer's  trees.  We  hunt  up  the  gophers 
that  kill  the  roots  of  his  vegetables;  but 
often  while  we  are  hunting  with  all  our 
might  for  our  daily  food,  out  comes  the 
farmer  with  his  gun  and  we  have  to  fly 
swiftly  away  to  save  our  lives.  I  have  es- 
caped so  far,  but  some  of  my  folks  bavie 
been  cruelly  murdered.  We  are  on  the 
hunt,  too,  for  grasshoppers,  and  we  stop  the 
sparrow  in  its  flight  and  the  young  rabbit  in 
its  jump,  while  the  squirrel  often  makes  a 
good  meal  for  our  supper.  When  the  farmer 
kills  one  of  my  family  he  destroys  one  of  his 
best  friends. 

If  I  was  good  in  arithmetic  I  would  reckon 
up  the  numerous  fruit  trees  we  have  saved 
by  devouring  the  insects,  and  the  hundreds 
of  acres  of  grain  we  have  preserved  for  the 
farmer's  use  because  of  destroying  his  ene- 
mies. When  very  hungry,  some  of  ns  have 
proved  mischievous  to  be  sure;  but,  as  a 
whole,  we  are  an  industrious,  respectable 
class  of  birds,  and  we  think  some  law  of 
kindness  should  protect  us  from  the  hand  of 
man  when  we  are  doing  so  much  for  him. 

Our  family  is  scattered  all  over  North 
America,  and  some  of  our  cousins  live  in 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  Wherever  we 
live  we  are  ever  on  the  watch  with  our  sharp 
eyes  for  the  farmer's  enemies.  Our  wings 
are  so  strong  that  we  can  fly  a  long  way  and 
protect  a  vast  extent  of  country.  We  build 
our  nests  of  dry  grass  and  line  them  with  as 
many  feathe'-s  as  we  can  pick  up  in  our  wan- 
derings. When  our  four  or  five  eggs  hatch 
we  feel  as  happy  and  proud  of  our  little  ones 
as  the  robin-red-breast  ever  did  of  his  I've 
got  six  little  hawks  now,  over  in  a  certain 
place;  but  I'm  scared  every  time  I  see  a 
man  with  a  rake  or  hoe  lest  he  has  some- 
thing there  that  will  shoot  off  and  kill  me  or 
my  little  ones. 

Sometimes  we  have  a  little  fun  though, 
just  for  exercise  and  to  please  our  little  ones. 
Did  you  ever  see  us  go  through  our  gym- 
nastic exercises  I'll  lell  you  how  the  papa 
hawk  does  it:  He  flies  way  up  high  in  the 
air,  then  throws  his  wings  over  his  back  and 
begins  to  fall  straight  down  for  a  long  way; 
be  turns  over  and  over  until  he  is  near  the 
ground,  and  those  looking  on  believe  he  will 
strike  the  earth,  but  the  papa  hawk  knows 


what  be  is  about.  All  of  a  sudden  he  stops 
short  and  flies  up  a  long  way  in  the  sky  and 
does  the  exercise  over  again.  It  is  amusing 
to  look  at  him.  Perhaps  these  evolutions 
caused  the  name  circus  to  be  attached  to  the 
name  of  some  of  tbe  hawk  family. 

Once  our  family  was  highly  respected  and 
was  sometimes  worshiped  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians.  I'm  not  heathen  enough 
to  want  to  be  worshiped  now,  but  I  feel 
sadly  grieved  at  our  downfall.  One  of  my 
relatives  way  back  was  regarded  as  quite 
sacred,  so  that  its  picture  appeared  on  the 
ancient  monuments  and  it  symbolized  wis- 
dom. But  how  are  we  fallen !  We  seem  to 
symbolize  "  chicken-thieves  "  now. 

Protection  is  what  we  want.  At  one  time, 
to  steal  a  hawk  was  a  felony;  and  to  take  its 
eggs,  even  in  a  person's  own  yard,  was  pun- 
ishable with  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a 
day,  besides  a  fine  at  the  king's  pleasure. 
But  that  was  when  some  of  my  ancestors 
were  renowned  as  bird-catchers.  Men 
would  take  a  hawk  and  educate  it  in  the  art 
of  hawking,  and  thus  make  it  of  great  use  to 
men  in  their  hunting  sports. 

The  old  Britons  maintained  a  considerable 
number  of  birds  for  the  sport,  and  hawking 
was  a  favorite  amusement  till  the  beginning 
of  the  1 8th  century.  Persons  of  rank  re- 
spected the  hawk,  and  they  were  often  seen 
carrying  a  hawk  on  their  hand  in  the  street. 
In  old  paintings  and  seals,  this  was  the  cri- 
terion of  nobility.  Sir  Thomas  Monson  is 
is  said  to  have  given  $5000  for  a  "  cast "  of 
trained  and  educated  birds.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  tells  folks  all  about  this  old  sport,  so 
I've  heard,  in  some  of  his  books. 

There  is  also  a  story  of  one  of  my  trained 
ancestors,  who,  it  Is  said,  saved  the  life  of 
St.  Basil.  One  day  as  St.  Basil  was  travel- 
ing, accompanied  by  his  trained  falcon  or 
hawk,  he  came  to  a  place  where  he  saw 
water  slowly  dripping  from  a  crevice  in  a 
cliff.  Being  thirsty,  he  held  his  helmet  to 
collect  a  draught  of  the  fluid.  Just  as  be 
raised  the  helmet  to  drink,  my  wise  fore- 
father dashed  against  it  and  spilled  the 
water  upon  the  ground.  A  second  time  the 
water  was  caught  and  again  the  bird  dashed 
it  from  the  man's  lips.  Then  said  St.  Basil 
to  the  bird:  "  If  thou  doest  this  a  third 
time,  thy  life  shall  pay  the  forfeit  I " 

The  slowly  dripping  water  was  again  col- 
lected, and  for  the  third  time  dashed  upon 
the  ground  by  the  hawk.  Then  in  his  wrath, 
St.  Basil  smote  off  the  head  of  the  bird  with 
his  sword  and  followed  the  tiny  stream  up 
the  cliff  to  an  open  space  in  which  was  a 
small  pool  of  water  covered  with  slime.  On 
its  banks  lay  a  huge  poisonous  serpent  with 
its  head  protruding  into  the  pool,  while  from 
its  mouth  dropped  poisonous  saliva,  thus 
poisoning  the  tiny  stream  from  which  be  had 
filled  his  helmet.  Then  it  was  that  St.  Basil 
regretted  killing  his  good  falcon  which,  by 
some  subtle  instinct,  perhaps  by  tasting  the 
water  itself,  had  divined  the  poisonous  na- 
ture of  the  fluid  and  had  dashed  the  water 
in  the  helmet  to  tbe  ground  in  order  to  save 
the  life  of  St.  Basil. 

It  is  said  that  Pope  Gregory  IX  kept  a 
number  of  falcons,  and  Charlemagne  took 
great  delight  in  falconry  and  is  said  to  have 
kept  as  many  falconers  as  huntsmen. 

I  wish  I  could  show  you  a  picture  I  saw 
once  of  King  James  I  of  England  all  dressed 
up  in  hawking  costume.  He  looked  queer 
enough  in  his  tall  hat  adorned  with  a 
feather,  his  belted  waist,  short  knee 
breeches,  long  cane  in  one  hand  and  a  large 
hooded  hawk  in  the  other.  The  head  cover- 
ing of  the  hawk  was  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  bird  in  the  dark  as  long  as  the 
hunters  desired. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  naturalists  who 
are  taking  great  pains  to  prove  that  my 
family  are,  after  all,  honest  birds,  and  also 
very  useful.  Hundreds  of  examinations  of 
the  stomach  contents  of  my  dead  relatives 
prove  the  fact  that  we  are  some  of  the  great- 
est friends  the  farmer  has,  and  no  sports- 
man should  be  allowed  to  shoot  us  down  at 
sight.  One  man  says  of  my  family,  in  his 
report  at  Washington,  D.  C,  that  in  fourteen 
examinations  of  the  stomachs  of  hawks,  as 
many  as  seven  of  them  contained  nothing 
but  field  mice.  Three  stomachs  had  frogs; 
two,  small  birds;  one,  a  few  feathers,  sup- 
posed from  a  sparrow,  and  also  portions  of 
insects;  one,  a  large  number  of  grasshop- 
pers, with  a  small  quantity  of  hair,  undoubt- 
edly that  of  a  rabbit.  Now,  when  the 
farmers  and  their  boys  learn  that  our  family 
really  live  on  rats,  mice,  squirrels  and  in- 
sects, and  that  it  is  only  semi-occasionally 
that  we  swoop  down  to  take  a  chicken,  will 
they  not  try  to  have  a  law  made  to  protect 
the  hawk  family  from  that  dreadful  gun  that 
has  killed  so  many  of  my  innocent  relatives  ? 


Sound  and  Light. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  in 
science  recently,  says  the  American  Ma- 
chinist, is  the  fact  that  a  beam  of  light  pro- 


duces sound.  A  sunlight  beam  Is  thrown 
through  a  lens  on  a  glass  vessel  that  con- 
tains lampblack,  colored  silk,  worsted  or 
other  substances.  A  disk  having  slits  or 
openings  cut  in  it  is  made  to  revolve  swiftly 
in  this  beam  of  light  so  as  to  cut  it  up,  thus 
making  alternate  flashes  of  light  and  shadow. 
On  putting  the  ear  to  the  glass  vessel, 
strange  sounds  are  heard  so  long  as  the 
flashing  beam  is  falling  on  the  vessel. 


Much  In  Little. 

For  a  wife  take  the  daughter  of  a  good 
mother. — Fuller. 

Ideal  beauty  is  a  fugitive  never  to  be  lo- 
cated.— Mme.  Sevigne. 

It  never  troubles  the  wolf  how  many  the 
sheep  may  be. — Virgil. 

Beside  one  deed  of  guilt,  how  blest  is 
guileless  woe! — Bulwer. 

None  but  direct  villians  are  capable  of 
willful  ingratitude. — Pope. 

By  sowing  frugality  we  reap  liberty,  a 
golden  harvest. — Agesilaus. 

A  frog  enjoys  himself  in  water,  but  not  in 
hot  water. — African  proverb. 

Learn  to  hold  thy  tongue;  five  words  cost 
Zacharias  forty  weeks  of  silence. — Fuller. 

Where  is  any  author  in  the  world  teaches 
such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eye. — Shakes- 
peare. 

The  miserablest  day  we  live  there  is  many 
a  better  thing  to  do  than  to  die. — Darley. 

Sometimes  a  noble  failure  serves  the 
world  as  faithfully  as  a  distinguished  suc- 
cess.— Dowden. 

What  you  leave  at  your  death  let  it  be 
without  controversy,  else  the  lawyers  will  be 
your  heirs. — F.  Osborn. 

Truth  is  not  exciting  enough  to  those  who 
depend  on  the  characters  and  lives  of  their 
neighbors  for  all  their  amusement. — Ban- 
croft. 

Although  a  soldier  by  profession,  I  have 
never  felt  any  sort  of  fondness  for  war,  and  I 
have  never  advocated  it  except  as  a  means 
of  peace. — U.  S.  Grant. 

To  preserve  health  is  a  moral  and  re- 
ligious duty,  for  health  is  the  basis  of  all 
social  virtues.  We  can  no  longer  be  useful 
when  not  well.— Johnson. 

The  women  of  the  old  dramas  and  the 
old  novels  are  not  more  womanly  women 
than  the  tax-paying,  self-supporting  women 
of  modern  life. — G.  W.  Curtis. 

Thou  oughtest  to  be  nice,  even  to  super- 
stition, in  keeping  thy  promises;  and,  there- 
fore, thou  shouldst  be  equally  cautious  in 
making  them. — Fuller. 

Wisdom  may  be  compared  to  water,  as 
water  leaves  the  heights  and  gathers  in  the 
depths;  so  is  wisdom  received  from  on  high 
and  preservf  d  by  a  lowly  soul. — Talmud. 

There  is,  I  know  not  how,  in  the  minds  of 
men  a  certain  presage,  as  it  were,  of  a  future 
existence,  and  this  takes  the  deepest  root 
and  is  most  discoverable  in  the  greatest 
geniuses  and  most  exalted  souls. — Cicero. 


When  Things  Get  In  the  Eye. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  and  most  annoy- 
ing of  the  smaller  accidents  which  are  hap- 
pening to  us  every  day  is  the  getting  of  small 
particles  of  dust  and  cinders  in  the  eye. 
What  is  at  first  a  loose  attachment  of  such  a 
body  soon  bernmes  a  firm  one  by  the  rub- 
bing of  tbe  afHicted  eye,  which  is  sure  to 
follow.  When  this  happens  to  a  child,  try 
to  make  him  understand  the  rubbing  only 
makes  matters  worse,  and  that  it  is  best  to 
let  the  free  flow  of  tears  called  forth  bv  the 
presence  of  the  irritant  wash  it  out.  When 
this  is  not  effectual,  grasp  the  upper  lid  by 
the  lashes  and  pull  it  well  down  over  the 
lower  lid,  allowing  it  to  sweep  back  over  this 
part,  thus  cleaning  it  out.  Most  foreign 
bodies  get  entangled  in  the  upper  lid,  so  that 
this  proceeding  is  usually  effectual  if  such 
body  is  not  deeply  and  firmly  attached.  If 
the  body  still  remains,  the  lids  must  be 
everted  over  a  pencil,  and  all  parts,  including 
the  ball  of  the  eye,  be  carefully  examined  in 
a  good  light.  The  disagreeable  sensation 
may  remain  several  hours  or  longer  after  the 
body  has  been  actually  removed,  from  the 
irritation  already  set  in. 

This  can  be  palliated  by  freely  bathing 
the  lids  with  very  hot  water,  holding  a 
sponge  so  saturated  over  the  closed  eye. 
Specks  of  dirt  may  blow  into  the  ear,  or 
hard  masses  of  wax  may  act  as  a  foreign 
body.  Occasionally  insects  crawl  into  the 
ear  passage.  The  safe  and  only  proper  way 
to  remove  any  object  from  the  ear  is  to  em- 
ploy irritation  with  tepid  water.  Do  not  let 
the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  be  pointed  straight 
into  the  ear,  but  at  an  angle,  which  will  pre- 
vent the  chance  of  doing  harm  to  the  drum. 
A  current  of  water  is  thus  produced  which 
will  clear  the  channel.  No  harm  can  come 
from  using  a  large  quantity  of  water.  There 
is  always  danger  in  using  hairpins  or  any 
hard,  sharp  instruments  in  the  ear. — Ex- 
change. 


Gridiron  or  Prying  Pan. 


[Written  for  the  Rdbal  Pbiss  by  Koks.  Paibbanu 

BA.TELIJt.] 

Every  one  who  has  camped  out  appre- 
ciates the  delicacy  of  meat  or  fish  cooked 
over  the  coals  of  an  out-of-door  fire.  No 
improvement  has  ever  been  made  on  the  In- 
dian method. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  people, 
when  at  home,  eat  food  prepared  in  this 
way.  If  we  cannot  spit  the  meat  on  a  stick 
and  hold  it  over  a  camp  fire,  we  can  reach 
the  same  result  by  the  use  of  a  gridiron. 

The  gridiron  should  have  been,  though  it 
was  not,  invented  by  some  Thorean  who  saw 
the  superiority  of  the  Indian  way,  because 
its  use  tells  of  meats  properly,  and  therefore 
healthfully  cooked.  It  has  been  said:  "The 
gridiron  is  the  thermometer  of  civilization." 
Only  one  caution  is  to  be  observed  and  that 
is  in  the  cooking  of  pork — that  it  be  thor- 
oughly done.  If  the  meat  is  what  is  known 
as  "  side  meat "  or  pickled  pork,  it  may  be 
placed  over  the  fire  in  cold  water,  heated  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  afterwards  broiled. 
With  thin  slices  of  bacon,  the  boiling  is  not 
necessary. 

To  farmers,  who  are  sometimes  dependent 
upon  meat  of  their  own  preserving,  a  whole- 
sale condemnation  of  pork  is  scarcely  in 
place.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  veal  and  lamb, 
pork  is  the  least  digestible  of  the  meats. 
Beef  may  be  preserved  by  coming  or  drying, 
as  easily  as  pork  by  salting. 

When  pork  is  used,  however,  it  should  be 
carefully  cooked,  never  underdone,  and  pre- 
pared oftener  in  other  ways  than  by  frying. 

"  How  I  should  feel,"  said  a  thoughtful 
woman  to  a  group  of  girls,  "  to  come  round 
to  your  homes  and  find  you  living  in  a  frying 
pan." 

Just  why  frying  is  not  a  wholesome  man- 
ner of  preparing  food,  is  not  often  explained. 
Lean  meat,  vegetables,  bread,  and  all  nitrog- 
enous foods  are  digested  in  the  stomach, 
while  to  the  intestinal  digestion  is  given  the 
starch  and  the  fats.  If  bread  and  butter  are 
eaten  together,  the  bread  is  disposed  of  in 
the  stomach,  while  the  butter  remains  un- 
changed until  it  reaches  the  intestines.  If, 
however,  the  bread  was  fried  in  the  butter, 
the  latter  would  form  a  coating  that  the  gas- 
tric juice  could  not  affect,  and  both  bread 
and  butter  would  be  sent  for  digestion  to  the 
intestines. 

A  letter  from  San  Francisco  to  Omaha,  if 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  directed  to  New 
York,  would  go  to  the  metropolis.  With 
food,  a  coating  of  fat  directs  everything  it 
encloses  to  the  intestines.  The  latter  might 
finally  reach  its  destination,  butmissent  food 
stays  to  overwork  the  organ  to  which  it  goes 
until  it  is  dispoeed  of. 

The  intestinal  digestion  may  in  time  be 
literally  worn  out  by  overwork.  The  remedy 
is,  abstinence  from  any  food  that  cannot  be 
assimilated  in  the  stomach. 

A  dislike  for  frying  prejudices  many 
against  fat  in  any  form.  This  is  a  mistake, 
for  the  body  needs  fat  as  it  does  gluten  or 
sugar.  It  is  important  that  the  fat  used  be 
of  the  best  quality,  and  the  kinds  easy  of 
digestion  should  be  chosen.  Olive  oil  comes 
next  to  cream  and  butter.  Olive  cu'ture  in 
this  State  will  in  time  bring  it  into  common 
use.    Suet  and  tallow  are  preferable  to  lard. 


Physical  Training. 

It  is  a  trying  period  to  a  girl's  health  when 
she  steps  from  the  kindergarten  into  school. 
The  out-of-door  life  that  she  has  enjoyed 
with  her  brothers  is  then  frowned  upon  as 
"  coarse  and  unladylike  for  such  a  large 
girl."  It  is  at  this  age  that  her  physical 
training  should  begin,  and  it  should  con- 
tinue through  her  school  life  to  keep  her  in 
good  condition,  her  muscles  well  balanced 
and  her  growth  proportionate  to  her  years. 
In  order  that  she  may  be  surrounded  by  the 
highest  sanitary  influences  it  is  very  essen- 
tial that  her  director  of  physical  culture 
should  know  thoroughly  her  conditions,  her 
environment  and  inheritances,  and  also 
know  the  amount  of  health  she  possesses,  so 
as  to  regulate  her  expenditures  of  mental 
strength  according  to  her  resources. 

As  years  roll  on,  and  she  arrives  at  an  age 
when  custom  demands  her  to  be  caged  in 
long  dresses  and  her  hair  twisted  into  a 
knot,  her  freedom  is  enslaved  to  all  future — 
and  then,  especially  if  she  has  not  had 
special  care  in  her  earlier  years,  we  must 
double  the  watch,  so  to  speak,  on  her 
health.  The  action  of  many  valuable  mus- 
cles is  interrupted,  others  are  neglected 
altogether,  spinal  muscles  grow  lax,  the 
chest  droops,  careless  posture  becomes 
habitual,  and  consequently  the  entire  inter- 
nal structure  is  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
depressed.  At  this  age,  society  is  allowed 
to  make  inroads  on  hours  invaluable  for 
sleep,  and  the  girl  becomes  nervous,  petu- 
lent,  depressed,  actually  morbid,  and  from 
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fault  whatever  of  hers.  It  is  her  environ- 
ment, and  she  cannot  be  relieved  of  these 
unfavorable  influences  without  thorough 
physical  training.  She  cannot  be  strength- 
ened when  her  mind  is  continually  concen- 
trated on  mental  pursuits  and  hygienic  prin- 
ciples ignored. — Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
in  Godey's. 

Table  Etiquette  In  General. 

Gloves  are  not  to  be  worn  at  the  table  un 
der  any  circumstances. 

No  argumentative  or  in  any  way  unpleas 
ant  topic  should  be  broached  at  the  table, 

There  should  be  no  difference  between 
"  company  manners  "  and  those  in  daily  use. 

The  napkin  is  not  folded,  but  is  simply 
crushed  and  laid  beside  the  plate  on  rising. 

Coffee  may  be  served  at  any  time  during 
breakfast,  but  should  come  at  the  end  of 
dinner. 

Do  not  overload  the  plate  of  a  guest,  or 
press  upon  any  one  that  which  he  has  once 
declined. 

Remennber  the  maxim  of  Confucius:  "Eat 
at  your  own  table  as  you  would  at  the  table 
of  the  King." 

Never  say  or  do,  or  countenance  in  others 
the  saying  or  doing,  of  anything  rude  or  im 
polite  at  the  table. 

Never  notice  or  comment  upon  any  acci 
dent,  but  render  unobtrusively  any  assistance 
which  may  be  necessary  and  possible. 

The  side  of  the  spoon  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  mouth,  except  in  the  case  of  a  man 
wearing  a  moustache,  when  the  point  of  the 
spoon  leads  the  way. 

Where  wine  is  served  at  dinner  it  may  be 
declined  without  breach  of  courtesy,  and 
should  no  more  than  any  other  article  be 
pressed  upon  the  guest. 

Teach  the  children  to  eat  at  table  with 
their  elders,  and  do  it  in  a  dignified  manner 
It  is  impossible  to  foretell  what  moment 
may  require  them  to  exemplify  their  home 
training. 

Letters,  newspapers  or  books  should  never 
be  brought  to  the  table,  though  a  very  im 
portant  message  may  be  received  and  at 
tended  to,  permission  being  asked  of  the 
hostess. — Good  Housekeeping. 


Keeping  a  Wife  Young. 
A  certain  amount  of  social  life  is  abso 
lutely  essential  to  all  of  us — to  the  old  as 
well  as  to  the  young.  A  woman  never  grows 
so  old  that  she  ceases  to  enjoy  the  company 
of  others,  and  generally  the  older  she  grows 
the  more  she  enjoys  it.  It  is  always  a  pity 
to  see  a  man  fall  into  a  state  which  he  ex 
plains  by  saying:  "Oh,  we're  getting  old, 
and  don't  care  for  so  much  variety  in  our 
lives."  In  the  pure  unselfishness  of  his  soul 
be  always  speaks  of  "  us  "  and  "  we,"  as  if 
it  naturally  follows  that  because  he  is  get- 
ting antiquated,  his  wife  must  keep  pace  with 
him  in  his  decline.  Men  all  too  often  make 
their  wives  too  old.  It  is  a  greater  credit  to 
a  husband  to  keep  his  wife  young  than  to 
make  her  grow  old.  His  actions  and  his 
habits  necessarily  influence  those  of  his 
wife.  Let  him  keep  In  touch  with  the  world, 
and  both  he  and  his  wife  will  be  the  better 
and  the  younger  for  it.  I  like  to  see  a  man 
proud  of  his  wife  because  she  keeps  young. 
Old  age  is  beautiful  and  has  its  advantages, 
but  a  man  makes  a  great  mistake  when  he 
rushes  a  woman  unnecessarily  toward  it. 
And  he  does  it  most  perfectly  when  he  de- 
prives her  of  those  enjoyments  which  every 
man  should  give  his  wife.  No  economy  is 
so  false,  so  hollow  and  so  misguided  as  that 
which  seeks  to  withhold  one  pleasure  from 
the  life  of  a  good  woman,  a  true  wife  or  a 
loving  mother.  The  best  home  a  man  can 
give  a  woman  becomes  "poky,"  as  one 
woman  I  know  expresses  it,  if  she  is  asked 
to  live  in  it  365  days  out  of  every  year.  The 
good  Lord  knows  that  woman's  life  in  this 
world  is  hard  enough.  She  travels  a  path 
of  endurance  and  sufferin?,  to  which  man, 
be  he  ever  so  heavily  afflicted,  is  an  entire 
stranger.  It  was  given  to  man  to  make  that 
path  as  pleasant,  as  easy  and  as  bright  as 
possible.  Every  dollar  which  a  man  spends 
for  the  happiness  of  the  woman  of  his  home 
will  come  back  to  him  in  double,  yea,  in 
four- fold  measure. — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Care  of  Bread  After  Baking. 

Remove  the  bread  from  the  pans  as  soon 
as  baked,  and  place  the  loaves  where  the  air 
can  circulate  freely  around  them,  thus  allow- 
ing the  gas  which  has  formed,  but  is  no 
longer  needed,  to  escape.  An  old  wire  win- 
dow-screen, too  small  for  modern  windows, 
with  cleats  on  the  ends  to  keep  them  two  or 
three  inches  from  the  lable,  will  answer  as 
well  as  a  cooler.  Many  use  a  sieve,  but 
that  is  too  small,  and  leaves  the  marks  of 
the  larger  cross  wires  on  the  loaf.  Never 
leave  the  loaves  on  the  table  to  sweat  and 
and  absorb  the  odor  of  the  wood,  and  do 
not  cover  them  if  you  want  the  crust  crisp. 

To  give  the  bread  that  soft,  tender,  wafer- 
like consistency,  wrap  it  in  several  thick- 


nesses of  bread  cloth.  When  cold,  remove 
the  cloth,  as  that  absorbs  the  moisture  and 
gives  the  bread  an  unpleasant  taste  and 
odor.  Place  the  loaves  in  a  stone  jar  or  tin 
box  well  covered  and  carefully  cleansed  from 
crumbs  and  stale  bread.  Scald  and  wipe 
dry  every  two  or  three  days.  A  yard  and  a 
half  square  of  coarse  table  linen  will  answer 
for  a  bread  cloth.  Keep  a  good  supply  of 
these  in  order  that  they  may  always  be  sweet 
and  clean,  and  never  use  them  for  other 
purposes. 


^OUNG  Boi^KS'  C[ois>UM^I. 


Her  Ghost-Book. 


[Written  for  the  Rural  Pbkss  by  Augusta  E.  Townbb.] 


r  house-cleaning  we  have  been 
busy. 

"  I'm  tired,"  says  my  chief 
assistant,  "of  keeping  these 
piles  and  piles  of  old  peri- 
odicals— moving  them  and 
dusting  them  year  after  year.    Let's  send  a 
barrel  of  them  to  Whittier — the  library's 
overflowing." 

[Whittier  is  where  our  southern  California 
relorm  school  is  located.  It  welcomes  such 
contributions  ] 

I  say  "  yes"  to  my  assistant's  proposition. 
"  O  dear  !"  cries   the  little  girl  of  the 
house.    "  O  dear  !  dear  !  you  just  must  let 
me  look  them  over  first  to  see  if  there  is 
anything  in  them  I  want  for  my  ghost-book." 
"Your  ghost-book?" 

When  the  little  girl  brings  me  a  her  scrap- 
book  with  this  funny  name  I  find  it  is  made 
up  of  shadow  pictures — all,  or  nearly  all, 
silhouettes,  gleanings  from  every  source, from 
weeklies  and  magazines  of  years  and  years 
ago  to  the  dailies  of  yesterday. 

"  Silhouettes,"  I  murmur,  as  I  turn  the 
leaves  of  the  quaint  scrap-book.  "  Ah,  if  I 
had  made  a  collection  years  ago  when 
psaligraphy  was  the  rage  wouldn't  it  have 
been  amusing  to  you  ?" 

What  are  you  saying,  mamma  ?  What's 
sil — something  ?  and  sal — something  ?" 
"  One  of  my  word  stories,  perhaps." 
"  O— h  I"  and  the  little  girl  plumps  herself 
into  a  chair,  her  delighted  eyes  demanding 
nstant  delivery  of  said  story.  "  Mamma 
^/i9^Jmake  the  dictionary  so  interesting  !" 

"  Once  on  a  time  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago  there  lived  in  France  an  honest  man 
named  Silhouette,  who  was  put  in  charge  of 
he  money  affairs  of  the  French  nation. 
Times  were  hard;  the  country  was  in  debt; 
money  was  being  paid  out  faster  than  it 
came  in." 

"The  new  Minister  of  State,  as  Silhouette 
was  called,  was  expected  to  think  of  some 
way  in  which  all  this  could  be  stopped, 
changed,  money  made  plenty,  credit  good, 
or  else  it  seemed  as  though  the  whole  coun- 
try would  go  into  bankruptcy — that  is,  owe 
lots  of  money  and  have  none  to  pay.  This 
would  be  dreadful. 

"Poor,  honest,  faithful  Etienne  Silhouette 
thought  and  thought,  but  all  his  thinking 
couldn't  make  money. 

Now,  he  was  economical  and  thrifty, 
never  in  debt.  He  could  think  of  no  other 
way  but  for  others  to  be  so  too;  so  he  de- 
clared everybody  must  look  out  and  see 
where  they  were  extravagant  and  reform, 
economize.  He  urged  this  everywhere 
earnestly.  He  saw  that  the  wealthy,  selfish 
nobles  were  ruining  his  country.  They 
were,  but  they  did  not  care  for  Silhouette's 
advice.  His  reforms  would  put  a  stop  to 
some  of  their  silly,  wicked  pleasures,  so  they 
began  to  hate  him,  these  wealthy,  heartless 
obles,  and  the  cruel  wits  among  them 
began  to  try  and  make  him  seem  ridiculous 
by  making  all  manner  of  fun  of  him  and  his 
plans.  They  pretended  to  take  his  advice 
only  to  sneer  at  him.  They  cut  their  coats 
short — even  wore  them  without  sleeves — to 
make  economy  appear  grotesque,  impossible, 
bsurd.  But  the  thing  most  done  to  make 
ilhouette  laughed  at  was  this :  Instead  of 
aving  nice  portraits  painted  in  oil,  as  these 
wealthy  people  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
some  one  now  introduced  the  fashion  of 
making  portraits  just  by  tracing  profiles 
with  a  black  pencil  on  white  paper  or  by 
making  the  profiles  all  in  black  like  shadows 
cast  on  paper  by  a  candle.  When  I  was  a 
little  girl  I  used  to  see  such  portraits  as  this 
hanging  in  the  rooms  of  old-fashioned 
people.  Some  of  them  were  taken  in 
colonial  days  long  ago;  some  were  of  these 
very  old  people  themselves  when  they  were 
young.    And  oh  I  they  were  so  funny  ! 

But  I  was  going  on  to  say  all  these 
fashions  started  to  make  fun  of  poor  Sil- 
houette succeeded  in  making  him  appear  so 
ridiculous  that  he  became  discouraged  and 
gave  up  and  wouldn't  be  the  one  to  look 
after  money  matters  any  more.  But  this 
economical  way  of  making  portraits  has 


been  used  more  or  less  ever  since — more 
often  in  jest  or  caricature — and  they  have 
been  called  after  him  silhouettes." 

"But  what  was  that  other  kind.?  Sal— 
something  ?" 

"  Psaligraphy  ?  When  I  was  a  young 
woman,  an  artist  with  a  keen  eye 
and  deft  fingers,  while  visiting  at  a 
certain  watering-place,  saw  a  lady  of 
peculiar  figure  and  bearing.  To  illus- 
trate her  fantastic  gait — something  like  that 
of  a  kangaroo — he  cut  out  of  paper  full- 
length  reproductions  of  her  in  profile.  Her 
posture  was  called  the  '  Grecian  bend.' 
There  was  a  rage  for  these  queer  portraits 
by  this  artist  in  scissors.  They  sold  for 
almost  any  price  he  asked.  I  saw  many 
from  his  scissors.  It  was  wonderful,  the 
deftness  and  quickness  with  which  he  could 
snip,  snip,  and  there  was  the  portrait !" 

When  I  had  told  my  little  girl  what  the 
"  Grecian  bend  "  was  (I  had  to  walk  it,  while 
sha  screamed  with  delight),  I  asked  her  why 
she  called  her  book  a  "  Ghost-Book." 

"  Why,  because— be-cause— a  ghost  is 
something  that  isn't,  but  looks  like  some- 
thing that  is.  That's  just  what  these  pictures 
are  to  other  pictures." 
And  this,  I  suppose,  is  little  girls'  logic. 
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A  strawberry  Symposium. 

A  perfect  strawberry  is  a  feast  for  the 
senses,  with  its  rich  crimson  oval,  flecked 
with  tiny  seeds,  its  delicious  perfume  and  its 
delicately  acid  flavor.  And  there  are  so 
many  good  things  to  eat  concoctable  from 
the  pretty  berry! 

Strawberries  should  never  be  washed,  un- 
less they  absolutely  require  it;  then  the  best 
way  is  to  put  them  In  a  colander  and  dip 
that  two  or  three  times  into  a  large  bowl  of 
cold  water;  shake  out  the  moisture  as  gently 
and  thoroughly  as  possible,  and  stand  the 
colander  and  berries  near  the  ice.  Do  this 
some  time  before  serving,  and  before  stem- 
ming. 

A  Hot- Weather  Drink.  —  A  refreshing 
drink  can  be  provided  for  by  adding  to  any 
syrup  left  over  from  sweetmeats  enough 
good  vinegar  to  flavor;  boil  up;  bottle  and 
cork  tightly.  A  tablespoonful  to  a  glass  of 
iced  water  gives  a  delicious  beverage. 

A  Sherbet. — Strawberry  sherbet  needs 
two  quarts  of  berries;  mash  thoroughly; 
cover  with  two  pounds  of  sugar;  let  stand 
over  an  hour;  then  press  the  juice  all  out; 
add  as  much  cold  water  as  there  is  juice, 
and  freeze  until  slightly  hard;  beat  the 
whites  of  four  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth;  stir  into 
the  half-frozen  mixture  and  freeze  until 
hard. 

An  Easy  Strawberry  Ice. —  A  strawberry 
ice  that  is  very  delicious  is  easily  prepared. 
Add  a  pound  of  granulated  sugar  and  the 
juice  of  two  lemons  to  a  quart  of  ripe  ber- 
ries; mash  and  set  aside  an  hour;  strain 
through  a  fruit  sieve;  add  a  quart  of  cold 
water,  and  freeze.  For  a  variety,  use  the 
beaten  whites  of  two  eggs,  lightly  beaten  in- 
to the  mixture  just  before  freezing.  The 
essential  difference  between  this  ice  and 
frozen  strawberries  lies  in  hot  straining;  pre- 
pare exactly  the  same  and  freeze  without 
passing  through  a  sieve. 

Strawberry  Sweetmeats.  —  A  delicious 
strawberry  sweetmeat  that  retains  the  flavor 
of  the  berry  wonderfully  is  made  by  using  a 
pound  of  granulated  sugar  to  a  pint  of  large 
berries.  First  make  a  syrup,  allowing  one 
gill  of  boiling  water  to  a  pound  of  sugar;  let 
it  come  to  a  boil;  then  drop  in  the  fruit  and 
boil,  very  gently,  in  order  not  to  break  the 
berries,  about  10  minutes,  or  until  they  are 
clear;  lift  out  with  a  strainer-spoon  and  put 
in  wide  jars  or  tumblers;  let  the  syrup  boil 
down  until  rich  and  thick;  draw  aside  that  it 
may  settle;  then  skim;  boil  up  once  more 
and  pour  boiling  hot  water  over  the  fruit, 
having  first  drained  off  the  thin  syrup  from 
the  glasses.    Cover  closely  while  cooling. 

Genuine  Strawberry  Shortcake. — Sift  one 
quart  of  flour  and  two  teaspoons  of  baking 


powder  together;  rub  into  this  four  ounces  of 
butter;  add  a  small  teaspoon  of  salt  and  suf- 
ficient milk  to  make  a  soft  dough;  roll  (Tut  as 
lightly  as  possible  nearly  an  inch  thick;  bake 
in  a  quick  oven  until  done,  about  20  minutes; 
then  split  through  with  a  cord,  never  use  a 
knife;  butter  the  open  halves  generously  and 
lay  berries  as  thickly  as  possible  on  the 
lower  one;  put  the  other  on  top  and  dust 
heavily  with  sugar.  The  berries  should  first 
be  stemmed,  very  slightly  mashed  and  well 
sugared.  If  they  are  too  large,  slice  them 
with  a  silver  knife.  Do  not  prepare  them 
too  long  before  serving,  however,  as  they 
become  pulpy.  The  shortcake  should  be 
set  in  the  mouth  of  a  cool  oven  a  few  mo- 
ments. Serve  with  it  a  pitcher  of  rich 
cream. 

Strawberry  Pudding  Sauce.— A.  simple 
pudding  is  made  very  pretty  and  palatable 
by  serving  with  it  a  strawberry  sauce. 
Cream  together  a  cup  of  sugar  and  one-half 
cup  of  butter;  add  the  white  of  one  egg 
beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  a  cup  of  ripe 
strawberries,  mashed;  beat  well  together 
and  serve  cold.  This  also  makes  a  pretty 
dessert,  piled  high  on  delicate  sponge  cake 
and  served  with  cream.  Omit  one-half  the 
butter  if  served  this  way. 

Strawberry  Saracen.  —  Toast  very  thin 
slices  of  stale  bread  and  line  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  a  china  dish  with  them,  after  butter- 
ing generously;  trim  the  bread  to  fit  the  dish 
neatly;  fill  the  space  with  strawberries, 
packed  and  heaped  as  full  as  the  dish  will 
hold;  sift  plwity  of  sugar  all  through  and 
over  them,  and  set  the  dish  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  about  half  an  hour.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  berries  shrink  a  great  deal,  so 
they  must  be  plentiful.  Serve  very  cold, 
with  rich,  thick  cream.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  delicious  desserts  imaginable,  notwith- 
standing that  there  are  people  who  consider 
it  almost  a  crime  to  cook  strawberries  in 
any  way.— Emma  J.  McLagan,  in  Los  An- 
geles Times. 

Axioms  In  Cake-Making. 

Successful  cake-making  depends  upon 
about  twenty  things: 

Proper  materials. 

A  correct  recipe. 

Following  directions  explicitly. 

Compounding  the  ingredients  in  their 
proper  order. 

Having  everything  in  readiness  before 
commencing  to  mix  the  ingredients. 

Regulating  the  temperature  of  the  oven 
according  to  the  kind  of  cake  made. 

Having  all  the  ingredients  at  the  right 
temperature. 

Not  suspending  the  operation  of  mixing 
until  the  cake  is  ready  for  the  oven. 

Beating  much  or  little,  according  to  the 
kind  of  cake,  and  always  in  one  direction. 

Whipping  thf  whites  of  eggs  to  a  coarse, 
moderately  stiff  froth  rather  than  a  fine, 
stiff  one. 

Sifting  the  baking  powder  and  flour  to- 
gether two  or  three  times. 

Folding  the  flour  in  carefully  instead  of 
taking  strong,  circular  strokes. 

Placing  in  the  oven  as  soon  as  the  baking 
powder  is  added. 

Greasing  the  tin  with  sweet  lard  rather 
than  butter,  and  sifting  a  little  dry  flour  over. 

Opening  and  shutting  the  oven  door  very 
gently  during  the  process  of  baking. 

Not  turning  while  in  the  oven  if  it  can  be 
avoided. 

Keeping  fruit  over  night  in  a  warm  room, 
dredging  it  thoroughly  with  flour  and  stir- 
ring it  in  lightly  the  last  thing. 

Lining  tins  for  loaf-cake  with  oiled  paper; 
or,  better  yet,,  with  pastry  made  of  flour  and 
water  and  rolled  thin. 

Making  the  paper  or  paste  lining  of  a  tin 
for  fruit-cake  or  a  large  loaf-cake  an  inch 
higher  at  the  sides  to  support  a  paper  cover 
and  prevent  its  baking  too  hard. — Farm  and 
Fireside.  

Were  the  superfluities  of  a  nation  valued, 
and  made  a  perpetual  tax  or  benevolence, 
there  would  be  more  almshouses  than  poor, 
more  schools  than  scholars,  and  enough  to 
spare  for  government  besides. — Penn. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

Haywards  Journal:  The  weather  during  the 
two  weeks  past  has  been  favorable  to  late  grain 
and  much  improvement  has  been  noticed  in 
the  appearance  of  grain  in  the  valley.  The  fruit 
crop  will  average  far  below  all  early  estimates. 
Pears,  plump,  prunes  and  cherries  are  reported 
dropping  after  the  fruit  is  formed.  Currants 
will  not  be  a  heavy  crop,  and  are  in  demand. 
Apricots  are  light  and  will  evidently  be  scarce 
all  over  the  State. 

Butte. 

Oroville  Mercury:  A  note  received  by  Judge 
Gray  from  F.  Walker,  the  promoter  of  the 
Butte  County  Land  and  Water  Co.'s  project  to 
put  under  irrigation  the  foothill  lands  of  east- 
ern Butte,  is  to  the  effect  that  he  is  meeting 
with  great  encouragement.  He  is  now  engaged 
in  canvassing  the  country  to  the  east  and  south 
of  Honcut.  In  that  section  up  to  Friday,  June 
Ist,  the  following  had  signed  contracts:  J.  N. 
Armstrong,  73  acres;  Chas.  Williams,  20;  James 
Forbes.  100;  J.  D.  Forbes,  100;  H.  King,  500;  A. 
B  Livermore,  120;  G.  H.  Griswold,  80;  J.  E. 
Allen,  240;  N  J.  Walker,  40;  J.  C.  Turner,  100; 
F.  W.  Bailey,  40,  and  three  others  aggregating 
40  acres,  making  a  total  of  1455  acres.  This, 
together  with  the  contracts  previously  signed, 
now  makes  the  outlook  very  encouraging,  as 
4000  acres  have  been  promised  and  not  one- 
fifth  of  the  territory  gone  over. 

Fresno. 

Worms  have  again  appeared  in  the  vineyards 
west  of  Fresno,  and  in  several  localities  people 
are  fighting  them  with  relays  of  Chinese,  who 
work  night  and  day.  The  worms  work  at  night, 
and  in  some  places  several  acres  have  been 
stripped  of  leaves  in  a  few  hours  as  if  a  band  of 
sheep  had  gone  through  the  vineyards.  Re- 
ports lately  say  that  the  district  most  infested 
with  worms  has  them  under  control,  and  un- 
less the  pest  appears  again  the  damage  will  be 
confined  to  a  few  localities.  Paris  green  and 
ammonia  are  used  as  a  spray.  The  worms  do 
not  eat  the  young  grapes,  only  the  leaves.  It 
is  the  common  tobacco  worm  of  the  eastern 
States.  The  pest  has  not  yet  been  reported  in 
any  other  portions  of  the  county. 

Kern. 

The  Delano  Courier  says  that  a  fruit-grower 
near  there  has  been  offered  $150  an  acre  for  his 
apricot  crop,  the  purchaser  to  gather  the  fruit 
himself. 

Californian:  For  the  last  two  or  three  years 
Kern  county  has  shipped  the  earliest  wheat  on 
the  coast,  and,  remarkably  enough,  it  has  al- 
ways come  from  the  same  ranch,  that  of  J.  M. 
and  0.  W.  Kimberlin,  near  Poso.  Heretofore 
these  enterprising  farmers  have  been  able  to 
get  their  former  shipments  into  the  market  in 
May,  but  this  season  the  growth  of  the  grain 
was  somewhat  back  ward  and  it  had  been  feared 
that  some  other  locality  would  get  in  ahead. 
But  this  fear  proved  unfounded  and  again  is 
Kern  the  banner  early-wheat  county.  The  first 
carload  for  the  season  was  shipped  on  Thurs- 
day by  the  Ktmberlins  to  San  Francisco,  where 
it  was  purchased  by  S.  Blum  &  Co.  It  should 
be  added  that  not  only  is  Kern-county  wheat 
the  earliest  in  the  State,  but  the  quality  is  not 
excelled  by  that  produced  in  any  other  section. 

Californian:  On  the  28th  day  of  May,  1892, 
E.  W.  Burr  set  out  some  dewberry  and  black- 
berry cuttings  which  he  had  just  received  by 
mail  from  the  East.  The  largest  was  not  above 
two  inches  long,  nor  larger  than  a  lead  pencil. 
In  less  than  a  year  they  have  grown  into  canes 
as  big  as  a  crowbar,  not  an  attenuated  bar 
either,  but  a  full-size,  good  for  heavy-all-day- 
work  crowbar,  and  some  of  the  runners  have 
made  an  actual  growth  of  150  feet  in  length. 
This  is  almost  equal  to  the  historic  pumpkin 
vine  which  was  olanted  in  Rhode  Island  and 
harvested  in  Massachusetts.  The  dewberry 
vines  have  been  indeed  a  sight  to  behold.  Such 
a  wealth  of  white  bloom  was  never  before  seen, 
and  the  vines  are  now  loaded  with  all  the  fruit 
that  they  can  hold  up.  He  says  they  are  tired 
already  and  only  for  their  overload  they  would 
dew  berry  well,  indeed,  this  season. 

Madera. 

Flans  are  perfected  and  contracts  signed  for  a 
large  irrigation  scheme,  whereby  water  is  to  be 
led  up  80,000  acres  of  land  in  Madera  county. 
The  water  is  to  be  taken  from  Kings  river  in 
Fresno  county  and  condncted  by  canals  already 
bnilt  to  near  the  bank  of  the  San  Joaquin. 

Marin. 

Marin  County  Toain:  P.  LeCornec  killed  a 
large  cinnamon  bear  in  Ross  Valley  last  Thurs- 
day, near  the  residence  of  Mrs.  J.  S.  Porteous. 
The  animal  was  a  monster  of  its  kind  and  at- 
tracted much  attention  when  brought  into  San 
Rafael.  It  is  shrewdly  surmised  that  this  bear 
was  the  celebrated  Ross  Valley  lion. 

Mendocino. 

Zack  Hopper,  an  employee  on  the  Baechtel 
ranch,  near  Willits,  recently  discovered  a  coyote 
den  and  succeeded  in  killing  four  half-grown 
pups.  He  is  confident  he  will  yet  capture  the 
old  ones.  The  sheep-owners  in  that  vicinity 
are  much  elated  over  Mr.  Hopper's  success  and 
so  is  Mr.  Hopper,  as  the  job  will  net  him  nearly 
$200. 

Merced. 

Herald:  Fred  Bartch,  of  Grayson,  was  in 
town  Tuesdav  to  participate  with  his  comrades 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  in  the  Memorial-Day  exercises. 
He  is  a  type  of  a  huppy  West-Side  farmer,  who 
is  strictly  in  it  this  year,  a  bountiful  harvest 
being  assured.  Mr.  Bartch  said  that  his  2000 
acres  will  average  ten  sacks  of  wheat  to  the 
acre.   Of  his  summer-fallow  (500  acres),  150 


acres  were  last  previously  sown  to  barley,  and 
the  wheat  on  this  land  "promises  50  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  remaining  350  acres  of  summer- 
fallow  will  yield,  it  is  estimated.  35  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Mr.  Bartch  will  commence  cutting 
barley  a  week  from  Monday,  and  about  a  week 
later  will  commence  on  his  wheat. 

Monterey- 
Gonzales  7H6un«:  A.  A.  March,  a  Gloria 
Valley  farmer,  has  discovered  a  way  to  raise 
early  potatoes  in  spite  of  the  late  frosts  preva- 
lent in  that  section  of  the  connty.  At  the  time 
of  planting  the  potatoes  he  plants  one  or  two 
peas  in  each  hill,  and  the  pea-vine,  when  it 
grows  up,  protects  the  potato  and  shields  it 
from  the  frost.  The  experiment  has  proved 
successful  with  him  this  season. 

Salinas  Index:  Sinclair  OUason  has  sold  to 
L.  Comett,  for  the  consideration  of  $7000,  his 
orchard  at  Natividad,  comprising  67  acres  of 
bearing  trees,  less  waste  land  taken  by  Gabilan 
creek.  Gabilan  creek  runs  through  the  orchard, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  50  acres  of 
good  land  in  the  purchase.  The  orchard  is  four 
years  old,  and  Mr.  Ollason  has  estimated  that 
he  would  gather  $1000  worth  of  fruit  from  it 
this  season.  It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Cornett 
has  made  a  remarkable  bargain  in  buying  this 
place  for  $125  an  acre.  He  will  build  on  his 
purchase,  where  he  will  hereafter  make  his 
home. 

Pajaronian:  The  Corralitos  section  bids  fair 
to  be  the  leading  orchard  district  of  the  county 
and  one  of  the  best  of  California.  Within  the 
past  five  years  the  orchard  development  of  that 
section  has  been  marvelous,  and  now  the  little 
valley  and  hills  around  Corralitos  are  almost  a 
solid  orchard.  The  past  winter  the  orchard 
section  of  these  foothills  has  been  much  en- 
larged, and  before  many  years  the  fruit  interests 
of  Corralitos  will  compel  railroad  connection 
with  Watsonville.  Special  prominence  is  given 
to  stone  fruits,  and  their  quality  is  difficult  to 
equal.  A  visit  to  the  Corralitos  hills  at  this 
time  of  the  year  will  reveal  a  panorama  of  or- 
chards that  is  a  delight  to  the  eye  and  an  assur- 
ance of  the  staple  growth  of  this  marvelous  sec- 
tion. 

Pajaronian:  When  the  Kirkpatrick  ranch 
was  cut  up  and  much  of  it  planted  in  fruit 
trees,  the  judgment  of  the  purchasers  was 
sharply  criticized  by  some  of  the  older  settlers. 
To  them  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  this  tract 
of  land  was  available  for  anything  but  grain 
crops.  The  development  of  this  ranch  and  the 
splendid  growth  and  showing  of  the  young  or- 
chards attest  the  good  judgment  of  the  men 
who  invested  in  that  land.  The  young  apple 
and  prune  orchards  of  the  different  tracts  on 
both  sides  of  the  San'a  Cruz  road  make  a  show- 
ing as  good  as  can  be  found  anywhere,  and  the 
small  frnit  of  the  Eaton  place  is  going  to  be  a 
marvel. 

Napa. 

Calittogian:  On  the  McDonnell  farm  in 
Knight's  valley  last  week,  two  cubs  were  seen 
in  a  tree-top,  and  one  of  them  was  shot.  The 
other  was  frightened  down  and  killed  by  a  dog. 
The  mother  of  the  cubs  was  watched  for  that 
night  but  did  not  return  to  the  place  where  the 
CUDS  had  been  left  by  her;  the  next  dav,  how- 
ever, she  came  back  and  was  killed.  The  kill- 
ing of  the  old  bear  was  deemed  quite  impor- 
tant by  the  McDonnells,  as  they  have  been 
losing  sheep  by  her  depredations.  The  cubs 
probably  weighed  15  poands  each.  Their  car- 
casses were  b.-ought  to  town  and  a  number  of 
Calistogians  had  the  pleasure  of  eating  some  of 
the  meat. 

Riverside. 

Winchester  Recorder:  Riverside  county,  like 
Palestine,  is  a  land  Sowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  The  cattle  graze  on  a  thousand  hills, 
and  in  numerous  picturesque  dales  and  yal- 
leys — the  most  beantifnl  semi-tropical  region  of 
the  globe.  In  the  back  country  of  Riverside 
connty,  stock  thrive  the  year  round,  without 
shelter  in  winter  or  shade  in  summer.  When 
San  Diego  county  lost  its  northern  portion,  its 
supremacy  as  a  honey-producing  county  de- 
parted. That  honor  baa  fallen  to  Riverside 
county,  that  takes  high  rank  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  its  career  as  a  honey-producing 
section.  Riverside  county  will  be  famous  for  a 
good  deal  more  than  that. 

Sacramento. 

Bee:  J.  D.  Lawton,  S.  Solon  Holl  and  others 
held  a  meeting  Saturday  evening  and  decided 
to  form  an  incorporation  to  be  known  as  the 
Sacramento  Olive  Company.  The  capital  stock 
is  to  be  $100,000,  to  be  divided  into  100,000 
shares  at  the  par  value  of  $1  each.  The  stock 
will  be  disposed  of  at  two  cents  per  share,  with 
an  assessment  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  per 
month.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  stock  has 
already  been  subscribed  for.  The  incorporators 
have  280  acres  located  about  18  miles  northeast 
of  Sacramento,  which  they  propose  to  plant  to 
olives.  This  will  make  one  of  the  largest  olive 
orchards  in  the  world. 

San  Benito. 

San  Benito  Advance:  Thirty  acres  of  new 
vines  have  been  added  to  the  Santa  Anita  vine- 
ard  this  season,  and  100  additional  acres  will 
e  planted  next  season.  The  wine  from  this 
favored  locality  is  equal  to  the  best  imported, 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Bolado  to  bnild 
up  a  standard  brand  of  California  wine.  An 
experiment  was  made  last  year  with  raisins, 
which  was  a  success,  and  the  rais'n  industry 
will  be  continued  on  a  large  scale  this  season. 
In  a  few  years  the  Santa  Anita  vineyard  will 
give  employment  to  hundreds  of  hands. 
San  Bernardino. 
Chino  Champunv.  The  beet  crop  on  the  ranch 
seems  to  be  increasing  in  promise  with  each 
succeeding  day.  The  past  week  has  been  per- 
fect growing  weather,  and  a  heavy  tonnage  is 
being  made  as  fast  as  any  one  could  wish. 


Some  perfect  appearing  beets  are  now  being 
brought  in,  and  they  will  soon  be  of  normal 
size,  when  they  will  begin  to  mature  and  take 
in  their  saccharine  qualities. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Tribune:  Mr.  Harry  Foreman  brought  in 
yesterday  afternoon  some  fine  samples  of  bar 
ley  from  his  ranch  on  the  Lo3  Osos,  the  heads 
measuring  ten  inches  in  length.  The  whole 
field  will  average  like  the  specimens  shown, 
and  Mr.  Foreman  confidently  expects  a  heavy 
yield. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  Maria  Timet:  Present  prospects  indi- 
cate there  will  be  an  abundance  of  fruit  trees 
of  the  very  best  quality  on  the  market  this 
season  and  our  orchardists  will  at  last  have  an 
opportunity  of  selecting  the  beet  from  home- 
grown stock  and  at  reasonable  figures.  Trees 
have*always  been  too  high  here  and  too  scarce, 
and  people  have  had  to  take  what  they  could 
get  and  pay  a  big  price  for  it.  The  tables  have 
turned  and  now  orchard  planting  will  not  be 
so  treacherous  and  will  be  more  of  a  success. 

Santa  Clara. 

Gilroy  Advocate:  Borings  for  water  are  in 
progress  on  the  San  Martin  ranch.  It  is  prob- 
able that  much  of  the  land  sold  recently  there 
in  small  lots  will  be  planted  in  vines  and  trees. 
Some  good,  practicable  fruit-growers  are  wanted 
there  to  give  an  exhibit  of  the  adaptibility  of 
the  soil  to  fruit  culture. 

Solano. 

Solano  Republican:  The  first  full  carload  of 
cherries  ever  sent  from  Suisun  was  shipped  on 
Wednesday  by  the  Suisun  Valley  Fruit  Asso- 
ciation and  consigned  to  the  Earl  Fruit  Co. 

Dixon  Tribune:  It  is  claimed  by  orchardists 
that  T.  M.  Gates,  of  this  place,  who  owns  an 
orchard  in  Vaca  valley,  has  the  best  crop  of 
oherries  in  the  valley.  His  trees  are  few  in 
number,  but  they  are  literally  loaded  down 
with  ripe  fruit. 

Cor.  to  Yolo  Democrat:  A  Solano  connty 
farmer  told  me  yesterday  that  there  is  barley  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tremont  that  will  be  ripe  enough 
to  cut  by  Monday.  Probably  a  few  fields  in 
the  same  advanced  condition  could  be  found  in 
this  vicinity  if  one  cared  to  look  for  them. 

Dixon  Tribune:  A  ride  through  the  northern 
end  of  the  county  reveals  many  fine  fields  of 
grain  and  many  more  which  will  hardly  pay 
for  the  cutting.  An  estimate  taken  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  will  not  make  even 
half  a  crop.  There  are  strong  indications,  how- 
ever,  of  higher  prices  than  have  ruled  for  some 
time,  and  if  they  materialize  will  compensate 
in  a  measure  for  the  shortage. 

Sonoma. 

Deiimcrat :  Hon.  E.  C.  Hinshaw  was  in  Santa 
Rosa  on  Monday.  He  reports  the  bay  and 
grain  crop  and  grasses  as  very  short — less  hay 
than  he  ever  saw  in  his  experience.  Fruits  are 
fairly  good,  apples  and  plums  e«peciallly  so, 
but  iSarilett  pears  are  almost  a  failure. 

Cloverdale  Reveille:  Said  a  mountain  granger 
last  week:  "  One  can  hardly  appreciate  the  im- 
mense good  done  by  the  late  rains  to  crops  in 
the  hills.  Farm  values  in  productive  possibili- 
ties have  been  increased  many  fold,  and  conse- 
quently we  mountain  farmers  are  correepond- 
ingly  jubilant." 

Demoerat:  William  Hopper,  of  Knight's 
Valley,  was  in  Santa  Rosa  Saturday.  He  re- 
ports the  peach  and  prune  crop  of  that  section 
as  first  rate  and  the  prospect  for  grapes  the  best 
he  has  seen.  The  grain  and  hay  crop  will 
below  the  ayerage.  The  road  to  Knight's  Valley 
via  Long  Creek  is  now  in  fair  condition. 

Healdsbnrg  Tribune:  From  George  Young  of 
Alexander  valley  we  learn  that  the  crop  of  hay 
and  corn  in  the  valley  for  this  year  will  be  a 
light  one.  The  fruit  crop  will,  however,  be  an 
average  or  a  little  more.  Mr.  Young  owns  and 
cultivates  many  acres  in  the  valley  and  stands 
in  an  excellent  position  to  give  the  informa- 
tion. 

Democrat:  L,  S.  Goodman,  of  Bodega,  was  in 
Santa  Rosa  on  Monday.  He  says  the  harvest 
has  not  yet  commenced  in  that  section.  The 
harvest  will  be  late,  but  the  crop  will  be  a  fair 
one.  The  late  rains  brought  it  out  wonder- 
fully. There  will  be  a  very  large  lot  of  pota- 
toes put  in  in  Bodega.  They  are  just  now 
planting.  It  is  a  safe  crop  for  the  coast  people. 
If  the  price  is  good  they  will  be  put  on  the 
market;  if  not,  they  can  be  utilized  for  cow 
feed. 

Farmer:  Green  valley  promises  a  big  yield  of 
cherries.  .  .  .  The  five  acres  of  cherries  be- 
longing to  William  Bones  of  Occidental  wi'l 
yield  more  than  ever  this  year.  .  .  .  Wil- 
liam Duncan  of  Freestone  has  six  acres  of  fine 
apples  and  the  banner  hav  crop  of  that  sec- 
tion. .  .  .  Peaches  require  thinning.  The 
last  rain  was  a  grand  thing  for  the  producers. 
.  .  .  Reports  from  Qoldridge  place  cherries 
under  a  full  crop,  the  yield  in  some  orchards 
being  very  light,  in  others  quite  good.  Ten- 
pound  boxes  of  cherries  sold  at  75  cents  last 
Saturday.  .  .  .  About  enough  prnnes  hang- 
ing un  the  trees  to  develop  into  a  fair  crop  not 
much  if  any  more  than  last  year.  .  . 
Peaches  are  spotted,  some  a  little  thin,  others 
have  none  too  many  on  the  trees.  Rather  un- 
der the  usual  yield.  .  .  .  Apples  promise 
exceedinelv  well.  The  Wightraan  driers,  that 
are  so  popular  of  late  years  will  be  brought 
into  general  use  again  this  season. 
William  Johnson  of  Pleasant  Hill  on  the 
Bloomfield  road  has  a  large  and  varied  orchard 
of  fruits.  Mr.  Johnson  is  one  of  the  orchard- 
ists that  firmly  believe  in  the  utility  of  the 
drier  on  the  fruit  ranch.  Several  years  ago  his 
Chinese  help  left  him  just  as  his  fruit  was  get- 
ting ready  for  market.  As  a  last  resort  he 
bought  a  drier  of  Mr.  Wightman  on  time,  and, 
as  a  result,  his  place  is  to-day  free  from  mort- 


gage, and  is  conspicuous  by  reason  of  ita  hand- 
some and  substantial  improvements. 

Sutter. 

Independent:  D.  H.  Arnold,  of  Colnsa,  wrote 
to  J.  B.  Griffin,  of  Winters,  asking  if  there  was 
any  remedy  for  curl  leaf.  Mr.  Griffin  replied 
that  he  used  bluestone,  and  added  :  "  We  use 
it  as  a  spray  in  the  fall,  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  and  in  the  proportion  of  ten  pounds  of 
blnestone  to  100  gallons  of  water."  His  ex- 
perience with  this  is  satisfactory. 

Fanner :  R.  C.  Kells  has  had  a  force  of  men 
at  work  this  week  thinning  plums  at  his  or- 
chard. The  plums,  which  are  ot  the  Gross 
variety,  are  very  thick,  and  Mr.  Kells  thinks 
that  the  same  benefit  could  be  derived  from 
them  as  well  as  peaches.  Not  so  many  of  them 
are  taken  off  as  in  the  peaches,  but  the  small 
or  deformed  fruit  is  picked,  leaving  the  large 
and  healthy  frnit  more  room  and  more  sus- 
tenance from  the  tree. 

Farmer:  The  orchards  in  this  vicinity  are  in 
prime  condition  and  will  make  a  good  yield. 
Apricots  are  turning,  and  in  a  few  weeks  will 
be  ready  for  marketing.  The  crop  will  not  be 
very  large,  but  of  good  quality.  The  peach 
yield  will  be  large.  Thinning  this  fruit  baa 
been  about  completed.  Prunes,  plums  and 
pears  will  yield  heavily.  The  splendid  system 
of  cnliivation  followed  by  the  fruit-growers 
shows  for  itself  in  the  heavy  foliage  of  the 
trees  and  the  healthy  condition  of  the  fruit. 
The  young  orchards  planted  this  sprine  are 
coming  out  nicely  and  the  trees  are  making 
a  splendid  growth. 

Tehama. 

Redding  Free  Preu :  A  swarm  of  bees  have 
taken  possession  of  the  belfry  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  and  are  making  honey,  probably 
for  the  next  pastor  in  line.  Should  the  ringing 
of  the  bell  disturb  them,  they  might  make  it 
lively  for  any  and  all  persons  thereabouts. 

Tulare. 

Citizen :  The  Delta  reports  some  Mt.  Whit- 
ney wheat  on  exhibition  in  Visalia  that  stands 
7  feet  6i  inches  high.  We  go  them  2i  better,  as 
we  have  some  common  Tule  riyer  wheat  that 
measures  7  feet  9  inches  in  height, 

Porterville  Enterprite :  Henry  Hunsaker, 
with  the  Hastings  brothers,  will  start  two 
harvesters  next  Tuesday.  There  are  4000  acres 
of  grain  belonging  to  Mr.  Hunsaker  to  head, 
besides  1200  acres  belonging  to  the  Hastings 
brothers. 

Citizen :  Harvey  Raymond  has  just  returned 
from  a  trip  over  the  county  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  sizing  up  the  probable  grain  crop.  He 
estimates  that  there  will  be  from  a  quarter  to  a 
third  more  grain  than  there  was  last  season, 
and  it  will  be  cleaner  and  of  much  better 
quality.  There  is  far  less  smut  this  season  than 
last. 

Citizen :  Jesse  Hoskins,  of  Lindsay,  was  in 
Tulare  Friday,  and  says  that  apparently  no 
moisture  was  in  the  gronnd  for  a  depth  of  two 
feet,  yet  the  grain  looked  green  and  would 
make  a  fair  crop.  He  said  they  had  been  hav- 
ing dews  every  night  until  very  recently.  It 
is  astonishing  to  old  settlers  how  the  grain  con- 
tinues to  look  so  well  with  such  a  long  dry 
spell.  The  cool  weather  was  evidently  the 
secret  of  such  resu'ls. 

Visalia  Delta :  Reports  and  observation  from 
all  parts  of  our  county  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
outlook  for  the  crops  during  the  present  season 
is  better  than  ever  before  known.  Frnit 
will  be  plentiful  and  a  most  prosperous  season 
is  assured.  We  hear  of  four  cents  a  pound 
being  offered  for  apricots.  This  is  more  than 
they  are  worth  and  more  than  the  buyer  can 
afford  to  pay.  It  is  to  be  hoped  no  snch  inflated 
prices  will  prevail. 

Visalia  Delta:  Mr.  Briggs,  owner  of  the 
Briggs  frnit  orchard,  four  miles  southwest  of 
this  city,  has  sold  the  fruit  on  his  ranch  to 
Messrs.  Martin  &  Sons  for  the  sum  of  $12,000 
cash.  The  crop  will  be  taken  off  about  100 
acres,  which  is  equal  to  $120  per  acre,  and  rep- 
resents 12  per  c»nt  on  an  investment  of  $100,- 
000.  The  crop  will  be  80  acres  of  peaches,  the 
balance  prunes,  apricots,  pears  and  peach 
plums.  The  apricot  crop  will  be  very  light, 
but.  there  will  be  a  heavy  yield  of  peaches  and 
prunes. 

Ventura. 

The  first  apricots  of  the  season  were  bronght 
into  Ventura  Saturday,  May  27th,  from  the  Ma- 
tilija  canyon. 

Ventura  Cor.  to  Los  Angeles  Time$:  Leading 
bean-growers  report  good  stands,  and  the  in- 
dications are  that  there  will  be  a  fair  crop.  The 
acreage  planted  to  beans  this  year  is  20  to  35 
per  cent  less  than  last  year.  There  is  some  un- 
easiness felt  among  the  prune-growers,  as  the 
small  fruit  still  continues  to  fall.  The  trees  are 
blooming  yet,  however,  and  there  is  still  a 
prospect  that  the  crop  will  equal  last  year's, 
which  was  about  100  tons  of  dried  fruit.  The 
beemen  are  jubilant  over  the  present  state  of 
the  weather,  which  is  jnst  the  kind  for  honey, 
and  the  bees  are  gathering  it  rapidly. 

Yolo. 

I  IDavisville  Cor.  to  Demoerat:  The  hay-balera 
have  taken  the  field,  and  it  now  seems  to  b« 
generally  understood  that  the  ruling  price  for 
baled  hay  will  be  $10  per  ton. 

Capay  Cor.  to  Democrat:  While  some  lo- 
calities complain  of  curl  leaf  among  the  peaches, 
others  of  short  crops  of  apricots  and  still  others 
of  great  injury  to  the  plum  crop  by  the  wind, 
there  is  scarcely  a  bearing  fruit  tree  in  Capay 
valley  on  which  the  yield  will  not  be  fairly 
good. 

Democrat:  A  few  evenings  ago  while  J.  D. 
Lawson  was  driving  over  the  sewer  farm,  he 
saw  a  young  mallard  duck  of  good  size,  but  not 
strong  enough  to  fly.  He  got  out,  captured  it 
and  bronght  it  home  with  him,  and  it  now 
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seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be  domesticated.  So  far, 
the  only  food  that  it  will  eat  with  relish  is 
blnegrass. 

Winters  Exprets:  Napoleon  "Viau  of  Dixon 
came  down  from  his  ranch  in  Putah  canyon  on 
Tuesday  last.  He  informed  an  Exprets  repre- 
sentative that  the  orange  trees  on  the  ranch, 
five  years  old  from  the  bud,  have  made  a  pro- 
digious growth,  and  that  this  year  they  are 
loaded  with  fruit.  His  apricot  and  prune  trees 
have  also  made  a  fine  growth,  but,  like  those  in 
other  localities,  have  a  light  crop  on  them. 
His  peach  crop  promises  to  be  large,  and  he  has 
no  sign  of  curl  leaf.  Altogether,  he  is  satisfied 
with  bis  prospects. 

Yuba. 

t\nir  Corners:  The  cherry  season  has  reached 
us,  as  our  markets  will  show,  but  the  outside 
demand  has  been  so  great,  at  good  prices,  that 
we  have  to  keep  a  sharp  watch  to  supply  the 
home  demands  for  cherry  pies  and  puddings. 

Marysville  Democrat:  The  warm  north  wind 
of  the  present  week  has  done  some  damage,  as 
reported  by  fruit-growers  in  this  vicinity. 
These  winds  are  not  as  hot  as  they  were  20 
years  ago  nor  as  frequent,  yet  they  produce  an 
unfavorable  effpct  on  vegetation. 

SPECIAL.  AJ^NOUlVCEMEmT. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  Dr.  B. 
J.  Kendall  Co.,  publishers  of  "A  Treatise 
on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases,"  which  will 
enable  all  our  subscribers  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  that  valuable  work  /ree  by  sending  their 
address  (enclosing  a  two-cent  stamp  for 
mailing  same)  to  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall 
Co.,  Enosburgh  Falls,  Vt.  This  book 
is  now  recognized  as  standard  authority 
upon  all  diseases  of  the  horse,  as  its 
phenomenal  sale  attests,  over  four  million 
copies  having  been  sold  in  the  past  ten 
years,  a  sale  never  before  reached  by  any 
publication  in  the  same  period  of  time. 
We  feel  confident  that  our  patrons  will 
appreciate  the  work,  and  be  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  valuable  book. 

It  is  necessary  that  you  mention  this 
paper  in  sending  for  the  "  Treatise."  This 
offer  will  remain  open  for  only  a  short  time. 

Three  and  One-Half  Days  to  the  World's 
Fair. 

We  take  pleasure  In  advisini;  the  readers  of  (he  Paoipio 
Rural  Pbsss  that  the  UNION  PACIFIC  la  the  most 
direct  and  quickcet  line  from  San  Fraucisoa  and  all 
points  in  Caltfornia  to  the  WORLDS  If  AIR. 

It  Is  the  ONLY  LINE  running  PuUuan's  latest  Im- 
proved vestibuled  Drawlng-Koom  Sleepers  and  Dining 
Oars  irom  San  Pranolsco  to  Chicago  without  change,  and 
oaly  one  change  or  cars  to  New  York  or  Boston. 

Select  Tourist  Excursions  via  the  UNION  PAOIFC 
leave  San  Fr'inciico  every  Thursday  for  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Boston  In  chirge  of  experienced  managers, 
who  give  their  personal  attention  t)  the  comfort  of 
ladi  8  and  children  traveling  alone. 

Steamship  Tickets  to  an  '  Irom  all  points  In  Europe. 

For  tick  ts  to  the  World's  Fair  and  all  points  east  and 
tor  Sleet'lng-Car  accommodati  ns  call  on  or  address 
D.  W.  Bitchcflok,  General  Agent  Union  Pacific  System, 
No  1  Montgomery  street,  San  F  ranclsoo. 


RUSHFORD  FARM  WAGONS 

I.IOHTK8T   DRAFT  WAGONS 
IN    THH  WOBI.D. 

EVERY  ONE  GUARANTEED. 
TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 

BAN  FRANOISOO  AND  FBBSNO. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

AND 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

IndtKOtlon.  BlllonsncM,  Hcadoche,  Conrtl. 

Btllon,  Itjiprpsla,  Chronic  Liver  Trouble*, 
IzElne**,    Bud   Complexion,  ]>}'8entcry, 
OffennlTe  Breath,  and  all  dlnordera  or  the 

Stomach,  l.lver  and  Kowel».  ...  

Rlpans  Tabules  contnin  nothing  Injurtons  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution.  Pleasant  to  t«K^ 
■afe,  effectun.1.  Qiye  Immediate  relief. 

Bold  by  druggists.  A  trial  bottle  sent  DJiDBa 
CD  receipt  of  )&  cents.  Address 
THE  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.^T 
10  SPKCCE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITT, 


STEVEN'S   FRUIT  CASE! 

A  notable  invention  of  the  GolumDian  year,  for  transporting  California's  fresh  fruit 
to  market.  Look  into  it  I  It  Is  worthy  of  trial  I  Its  advantages  truly  stated  are:  Fruit 
can  be  picked  later  end  riper;  requires  no  wrappers;  no  decay  from  pressure,  bruising 
or  rubbing;  the  ventilation  is  absolute  and  positive;  It  grades  and  counts  the  fruit  in 
the  carrier;  fruit  all  open  to  inspection;  no  rehandling  or  repacking  at  destination;  no 
skilled  labor  for  packing.  Gives  the  grower  all  the  advantage  arising  by  arrival  o(  his 
fruits  in  markets  ripe,  sound,  Insclous  and  attractive,  instead  of  half  ripe,  bruised  or 
decaying.  It  isolates  each  piece  of  fruit  by  double,  elastic  walls,  with  air  spaces 
between,  over  and  around  it.  It  is  not  an  untried  quantity.  Messrs.  Brown  &  Wells,  of 
Oalifornia  Market,  San  Francisco,  eay:  "We  have  made  shipments  of  green  fruit  in  it 
to  Honolulu,  Panama,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Australia  and  Arizona,  and 
have  received  report  to  the  effect  that  the  fruit  arrived  in  perfect  condition.  We  believe 
It  is  surely  destined  to  become  in  the  near  future  the  universal  package  for  short  or 
long  distance  shipments."  Nothing  to  equal  it  for  fine  apricots,  peaches,  plums  and 
pears.  Will  carry  fresh  flgs  successfully.  Carriers  now  ready  for  delivery  for  apricots. 
Seed  in  early  orders  to  insure  supply. 

PBICB  (for  ordinary  standard  package)  $16.00  per  hundred,  including  outside  and 
inside  cases.  Call  on  us  or  send  for  circulars. 

STEVENS  FRUIT  CASE  CO.,  307  Front  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

GILMAN  S  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Cheapest,  Best  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines 
from  Frost,  Sunburn,  Babbita,  Squirrels,  Borers  and  Other 
Tree  Pests. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  usina  them  send 
for  Descriptive  ClroularB. 

B.  P.  OILMAN, 
Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

4a0  NINTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  OAL. 


THE  PACIFIC 
TREE  PROTECTOR 

HAS  PROVED  FOB  FIVE  YEARS  AN  ABSOLUTB 


PROTECTION  FRO&I  SUNBURN,  RABBITS,  SQUIB- 
BELS  AND  OTHER  TBBE  PESTS.  DO  NOT  INJUBB 
YOUB  YOUNO  TBBBS  BY  PUTTING  ABOUND  THBM 
TABBED  FELT  OB  OTHEB  BLACK  MATEBIAL. 

49-IWBITB  FOB  SAMPLES,  PRICES  AND  TESTI- 
MONIALS. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

SO£.K  UANUFACTUBEB8. 
616    MARKET    STREBT.    SAN    FRANOISOO,  OAL 


P&B 


ROOFING.  

BUILDING  PAPERS.   

FRUIT-DRYING  PAPERS. 
ROOF-WOOD  &  IRON  PAINTS.= 
WATERPROOF  &  PRESERVATIVE. 


Information,  Samples  and  Circulars  cheerfully  furnished  on  application. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

E.  O.  JUDAH,  Agent,  221  South  Broadway.  Los  Angeles. 


OUR  BRAND. 

Stocktonia. 

Try  It.  it  makes  light,  sweet  and  delicious 
bread.    You  can  have  IBOO  barrels  every  day. 

Farmers' DDioD&HUliDgCo.  I 

STOCKTON,  OAL. 

 .,,,,,131 
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DXWST   a:2TGB.A.VIITG  C024:FA.1TT, 

EnitravliiKsmade  from  photographs,  drawings  and  original  designs,  lor  newspaper,  book,  card  and  Job  printing 
■*  ,  .,  ggpigg  0,  manuscript,  legal  documents,  wills, 


iCngraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.      i>i,„,„ 

contracts,  signatures,  portraits,  buildings,  maohinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  witu  accuracy,  rnoto- 
irraphs,  stereoscopic  views,  etc,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  lor  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographs 
llthoeraphB,  and  steel  or  wood  engravingB,  etc  Satisfaction  guctranloed.  Agents  waaled  In  all  slUei  and  in  an 
lowna.  AddiMa,  lor  farther  Inlonnatlon,  Diwn  BHaaATua  Co.,  m  Harket  M..  S»n  r>andMO. 


We  are  HBADQUAKTKBS  for  all  kinds  of  Ballog 
Presses. 

Agricultural  Implements  and  Vehicles  of  every  de. 
scilptlOD.  Send  for  No.  18  Catalogue. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 

San  Franolsoo  and  Fresno. 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  FENCE. 

Cheap,  Durable  and  BffaotlTe. 

Plekets  colored  red  by  boiling  In  a  chemical  paint  o 
preserve  the  wood,  We  make  It  2  ft ,  3}  ft ,  4  ft,  4),  B 
and  (  ft,  high.  Send  tor  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JDDSON  M'FG  CO., 

IS  &  14  Fremont  St  San  Franolsoo. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  t-tt. 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  tlie 
posts  above  It,  It  wUl  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


STOCK 


SCALES 


4TON^^^^^g^^  $45. 
U.  S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTEI. 

DeUrend  at  joar  B.  R,  station  and  ample  tim*  te 
bnildiDS  *xid  teattnc  aGowed  b«f(ir»aacei>tana«. 

OSGOOD  &  THOHSPSOM.  Blnghamton.  H.  f. 

PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SOALBS, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

fwenty.flve  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  otbsf  on  (h« 
market    Send  for  Catalogue, 

C.  H.LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

120  KBABNY  STREET.  SAN  FBANCISOO. 


'  -"^—^  CINCINNATI.O.  l/inTnD 

SOLE  MAKERS  DFTME  V  I U  I  UlT, 

NILES&GT.WESTERN  MILLS 

aCENUINE  COOK  EVAPORATOR 

VheSORGHUM  HAND  BOOK 

m  1887  CONCERNING  THE  CULTURE 
,  SnRBHUMANDITSMANUFACnjREINTIJ 
SYRUP&SUliAK.SENT  FBEEONAPPLIMTIOS, 


JAMBS  I,I»FOBTH,  87  Market  St.,  M. 
General  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


HAY  PRESSES. 

The  Monarch,  Junior  Monarch,  and  other 
kinds  of  Presses,  made  by  the  Celebrated 
Hay  Press  Manufacturer,  Jacob  Price,  for 

"^^"^^  L.  O.  MOREHOUSE. 

San  Leandro,  Cal- 


AGENTS  S50to$ioo^AiL 

LndkBor  (Muts.  B<ntiK'ller  known  Need- 
i-d  SI  every  houM.  jlivoo  of  bmlufisi  or  fnrai 
iho  ji  ar  round,  "iliimc"  KlMlrli  JIolop 
ruuBallkludiofUKhtDinchlDf'r.v.  Cheap- 
Mipoweron  oarlh-  CoDne«l«l  InntAnilyle 
wa»h  or  aowlim  raaohlnc-.  corn  ane 
pumpi.  fana.  I»ihe«,  )aweler«'  or  denUlUf 
maohllwiT.  »o.  CleaD.  NoUelcM,  !•«• 
a  llh-tlnM.  Ho  •iiMctaMa  ooedad.  To 
•bo*  te  opwmtloo  moM.  •  aal*  Ooiir 
—^^aawed.  ProBu  Immmao-  Olroolara  ooa 
W.  «.  HABHIBOrr  A  CCOoIumbne,  tt. 
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Future  Timber  Supply. 

The  question  of  our  future  timber  supply 
and  the  annual  waste  from  fire  is  discussed  In 
a  special  circular  sent  out  to  the  lumbermen 
ol  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Femow,  Chief 
of  the  Forestry   Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.     As  to 
the  demand  for  timber,  Mr.  Femow  figures 
from  the  census  and  other  returns  that  we 
annually  use  over  22,000,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  wood,  or  about  350  cubic  feet  per  capita. 
Of  this  enormous  amount  over  4,000,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  the  best  material  is  converted 
into  lumber;  railroad  construction  consunies 
about  5,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  and  fencing 
takes  about  the  same;  but  by  far  the  larger 
consumption  is  for  firewood.    An  uncertain 
amount  is  burned  every  year  by  forest  fires, 
which  rage  in  the  western  mountains  es- 
pecially, and  the  total  of  wood  annually  dis 
posed  of  in  some  way  is  probably  near  25,- 
000,000.000  cubic  feet.     The  area  of  ttie 
United  States  covered  with  wood  growth  is 
less  than  500,000,000  a:res,  and  for  the  last 
three  decades  an  increase  of  about  30  per 
cent  in  consumption  is  indicated  for  each 
decade.    With  this  showing,  as  nearly  ac- 
curate as  the  available  statistics  can  make  it, 
it  is  well  to  estimate  how  long  this  supply 
will  meet  an  ever-increasing  demand.  From 
the  careful  records  of  the  German  govern- 
ment and  those  of  private  forests  in  Europe, 
it  is  known  that  the  average  annual  growth 
of  wood  per  acre  does  not  exceed  55  cubic 
feet,  and  this  includes  branches  and  smaller 
dimensions  down  to  three  inch  diameter, 
wood  which  is  not  used  in  this  country.  If 
we  confine  ourselves  to  the  production  of 
sizes  of  timber  utilized  by  our  wood  cutters, 
says  Mr.  Femow,  our  timber  at  the  age  of 
125  years  would  not  average  in  growth  more 
than  35  cubic  feet  per  year,  so  that  our 
present  acreage,  even  if  well  stocked  and 
well  guarded  and  managed,  would  not  pro- 
duce our  present  annual  consumption.  And 
as  to  our  total  supply,  the  most  extravagant 
assumption  that  can  be  made,  even  for  the 
enormous  Pacific  coast  forests,  is  an  average 
of  10,000  feet  B.  M.  now  standing  on  every 
acre  of  our  wooded  territory.    With  this  as- 
sumption our  standing  timber  would  be  ex- 
hausted in  not  much  over  100  years,  or  the 
time  it  takes  to  produce  a  good  sized  sawlog. 
Most  of  the  timber  we  are  now  cutting  is 
over  200  years  old,  and  for  some  timbers 
the  end  is  even  now  relatively  in  sight 
This  is  the  case  for  white  pine,  walnut,  yel 
low  poplar  and  ash. 

The  remedies  suggested  are  the  more 
careful  and  thorough  utilization  of  our  tim 
ber  products  and  especially  the  prevention 
of  unnecessary  waste.  The  most  harmful 
among  the  latter  ate  forest  fires,  which  not 
only  de"!troy  or  deteriorate  in  value  enor- 
mous quantities  of  timber  annually,  but  also 
render  the  soil  barren  by  burning  up  the 
leaf  mold  and  seedlings  and  replace  valu- 
able timber  by  scrub  and  inferior  vegetation. 


The  Daily  Bath. 

A  daily  bath  is  not  only  a  luxury,  it  is  a 
necessity.  A  plunge  bath  is  not  within  the 
compass  of  every  one.  A  sponge  bath  is 
always  feasible.  This  may  be  taken  with 
no  appliances  beyond  the  bowl  of  water,  the 
sponge  or  wash  doth,  the  soap  and  towel. 
It  is  more  easily  managed  with  the  aid  of  a 
large  foot-tub,  in  which  the  bather  may 
stand  while  she  uses  the  sponge. 

The  temperature  of  the  bath  is  a  mooted 
question  upon  which  doctor  and  patient  dis- 
agree. To  some  persons  there  is  nothing 
more  bracing  and  invigorating  than  a  cold 
plunge,  while  others  do  not  recover  for  hours 
from  the  chill  such  a  bath  gives.  Certain 
physicians  recommend  a  very  hot  bath  and 
assert  that  it  is  stimulating  in  its  after 
effects  as  is  the  cold  plunge,  and  less  likely 
to  produce  ill  effects.  Nearly  all  unite  in 
delaring  immersion  in  the  tepid  bath  relax- 
ing, and  thus  detrimental  to  health. 

The  question  is  one  that  each  bather  must 
settle  for  herself.  What  suits  one  may  be 
positively  harmful  to  another.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  hot  or  warm  bath  is  more  cleansing 
than  cold  water.  The  sudden  chill  of  the 
latter  closes  the  pores  and  prevents  the 
escape  of  the  effete  matter  it  is  the  object 
of  the  bath  to  remove.  The  woman  who 
takes  a  cold  plunge  for  its  after  effects 
should  first  sponge  herself  off  in  warm  water 
and  achieve  cleanliness  before  she  indulges 
herself  in  her  "  bracer." 

Only  the  best  soap  should  be  used  in 
bathing,  and  many  women  do  not  use  soap 
at  all,  preferring  the  bags  of  bran,  oatmeal 
or  almond-meal,  which  may  be  procured 
from  druggists  or  other  dealers  in  toilet 
articles.  By  the  use  of  these  bags  the  skin 
is  cleansed  and  softened  delightfully.  A 
greasy  skin  is  sometimes  benefited  by  the 
addition  to  the  bath  of  one  or  two  table 
spoonfuls  of  household  ammonia.  Borax  is 
also  excellent  for  this  purpose. 
The  band  may  be  employed  in  scrubbing 


the  person,  and  may  either  be  bare  or  cov- 
ered with  a  bathing  glove  of  rough  Turkish 
towelling  by  those  who  prefer  this  method  to 
the  use  of  a  sponge  or  wash-cloth.  A  vig- 
orous rubbing  assists  the  action  of  the  skin. 

Whoever  feels  a  chilly  sensation  after  a 
warm  plunge,  and  experiences  difficulty  in 
regaining  her  normal  temperature,  should 
try  the  experiment  of  sponging  herself  off 
with  cold  water  when  she  leaves  the  hot 
bath,  and  see  if  the  slight  shock  will  not 
tone  up  the  skin  and  prevent  any  subsequent 
chill. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  a  bath  is  greatly 
heightened  by  a  hard  rubbing  after  leaving 
it.  A  rather  coarse  or  rough  Turkish  towel 
should  be  used,  and  the  friction  should  not 
be  stopped  when  the  moisture  has  been  re- 
moved, but  continued  until  the  body  is  in  a 
glow  from  head  to  foot.  This  operation  will 
only  require  a  few  moments,  and  it 
worth  the  trouble.— Harper's  Bazar. 


Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober, 

PHELAN  BLOCK, 

816  Market  St.,  S.  F. 
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How  to  Help  a  Boy  Along. 

A  boy  of  15  years  of  age  is,  in  my  opinion, 
at  the  most  important  period  of  his  life.  He 
is  at  the  fork  of  the  roads.  What  he  needs 
more  than  anything  else  is  sympathy  and 
advice.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  boys 
did  not  build  castles  in  Spain  at  that  age, 
and  what  they  need  is  the  practical  sugges- 
tion of  some  one  who  is  himself  a  success  in 
life  to  guide  them.  Most  people  think  that 
boys  do  not  need  either  sympathy  or  advice, 
It  is  a  great  mistake.  They  need  it  as  much 
as  girls.  I  have  employed  a  great  number 
of  boys  in  various  capacities  during  the  past 
15  years — good,  bad  and  indifferent — and  I 
hive  never  known  one  of  them  to  refuse  to 
take  advice  if  it  were  tendered  at  the  right 
time,  in  the  right  place  and  in  the  right 
spirit.  The  mistake  that  most  people  make 
in  talking  to  boys  is  that  they  lecture  them 
in  season  and  out,  persecute  them  with  all 
sorts  of  foolish  suggestions,  and  expect  more 
from  them  than  they  would  a  man.  If  I 
had  any  word  of  counsel  to  give,  it  would  be 
Don't  lecture  a  boy.  Don't  nag  hinn.  Don' 
persecute  him.  Don't  laugh  at  him  if  he 
has  failed  in  some  over-ambitious  undertak- 
ing. Don't  crush  him.  Don't  break  his 
spirits.  Give  him  a  chance.  Show  him  his 
mistake,  and  then  point  out  exactly  what  he 
should  do.  A  wise  farther,  or  elder  brother, 
will  make  a  companion  of  a  good  boy,  rather 
than  act  as  a  stem  counselor. — Ex. 


The  Lucifer  Match. 


11  O'Farrell  St.,  8  P 
Branch,  1986  8an  Pablo  Ave., 
Oakland. 

All  qualities  Ypsilanti  Union 
Suits  for  ladies  and  children. 
Headquarters  for  the  Coast. 

TIGHTS. 

Knee  and  ankle,  open  and  closed 

seat,  $1.25  up.  All  qualities. 
Fine  Black  Hosiery  for  ladies 
and  children. 

A  full  line  of  Bathing  Suits. 
Cleopatra  and  Delsarte  Girdles. 

R.  F.  Sensible  Waists  for 
Ladies  and  Children.  All  prices. 

Bathing  Suits  of  all  qualities 
and  prices. 

Only  authorized  Agent  for 
EQUIPOISE  Waist  and  JEN- 
NESS  MILLER  Goods. 

Sample  pieces  and  Catalogue 
sent  free. 


San  Quentin  Jute  Mill  Grain  Bags 
for  Sale. 

I  sm  authorized  by  the  State  Board  of  Prison  Direct' 
ora  to  offer  for  Bile  any  portion  of  one'mllUoD  Jute  bags 
of  the  above  manufacture  at.}S7.29  8-10  per  thousand 
delivered  at  Jackson-street  wharf,  Sao  Fraoolsco. 
Orders  for  ba^e  muit  be  accompwled  by  an  affldarlt 
siliDed  before  a  Notary  Pabllc  or  Justice  of  the  Peace 
settiDR  forth  the  number  of  bags  required,  and  that  they 
are  for  individual  and  personal  use  of  the  applicant. 
Ten  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  must  accompany  each 
order,  the  remainder  to  be  ptid  upon  the  order  for  dS' 
liver}-  of  the  goods. ;  Upon'appiloatlon,  the  undersigned 
will  forward  blank  order  sheet  and  affidavit 

Address  all  communications  to  W.  E.  HALE,  Warden 


TREES!  TREES! 


IT  HAS  BEEN  DEMONSTR*TISD  IN  THE  PAST  FEW 
years  by  the  large  number  of  trees  sold  by  me  tbat 
nursery  stock  grown  on  the  river  bottom  of  Sutter 
count}  If)  far  superior  to  a-y  grown  in  the  Stat«.  I  am 
prepared  to  supp.y  In  large  or  small  quantities: 

Bartiett  Feari  Plums  and  Pmnea 

On  Uyrobolan  Plum  Roots. 

— ALSO— 

Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Apple,  Almond 
Treei.  Etc. 

Special  Rates  on  Large  Order*. 
Send  for  Price  List  for  1808-94. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysville,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


ALL  KIHDS  OF 


Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  eret  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona.  Oal. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  it  Is  to  Mr. 
Isaac  Holden,  M.  P.,  that  we  owe  the  in- 
vention of  the  lucifer  match.  The  discovery 
was,  he  has  told  us  himself,  the  result  of 
happy  thought.  "  In  the  morning  I  used  to 
get  up  at  four  o'clock  in  order  to  pursue  my 
studies,  and  I  used  at  that  time  the  flint  and 
steel,  in  the  use  of  which  I  found  very  great 
inconvenience.  Of  course  I  knew,  as  other 
chemists  did,  the  explosive  material  that  was 
necessary  to  produce  instantaneous  light; 
but  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  light  on 
wood  by  that  explosive  material,  and  the 
idea  occurred  to  me  to  put  sulphur  under 
the  explosive  mixture.  I  did  that  and  showed 
it  in  my  next  lecture  on  chemistry,  a  course 
of  which  I  was  delivering  at  a  large  academy. 
There  was,"  said  Mr.  Holden  "  a  young 
man  in  the  room  whose  father  was  a  chemist 
in  Uondon,  and  he  immediately  wrote  to  his 
father  about  it,  and  shortly  after  lucifer 
matches  were  issued  to  the  world.  I  believe 
that  was  the  first  occasion  that  we  had  the 
lucifer  match.  I  was  urged  to  go  and  take 
out  a  patent  immediately,  but  I  thought  it 
was  so  small  a  matter,  and  it  cost  me  so  lit- 
tle labor,  that  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
go  and  get  a  patent,  otherwise  I  have  no 
doubt  it  would  have  been  very  profitable." — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Horse  OwnersI  Try 

QOMBAULT'8 

Caustic 
Balsam 

1  Safe  Speedf  ud  r«iU?«  Cm 
■e  Safe.t,  Beat  BLISTER  wer  oa^  Takaf 

the  place  ot  all  llnlmenta  for  inlld  or  severe  action. 
Kemovcs  all  Bunches  or  Blemlsliej  ttom  Horjej 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDESALt  CAUTERY 
OR  hniHO-  ^mposs^t>U  to  imifie»HaT  or  tUmiA 

THB  LAWBBNCB-WmJAMfl  CO..  Clereland.  O 


THE  CHRISTI&I  EMDEAYOR  EXCDRSIOM 

To  the  World's  Fair  I 

Will  leave  on  Tuesday,  Juno  20th,  under  the  mauaKe- 
ment  of  the  '*  Toang;  Feople'a '*  Socirty  of 
Uhristlan  EodeaTor.  via  Salt  Lalce,  Uanltou  (Pike's 
Peak),  and  Denver  Special  features  as  to  stop  overs 
and  accommodations  !  Buth  Palace  and  Tourist  Sleepers  ! 
Secure  an  itiof  rary  of  the  trip. 

\V.  A.  BISSELL,  O  P.  A  ,  660  Market  Street,  (Chron- 
icle Buildlni;),  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


To  extract  ink  from  cotton,  silk,  or  woolen 
goods,  dip  the  spots  in  spirits  of  turpentine, 
and  let  it  remain  for  several  hours;  then  rub 
thoroughly  between  the  hands,  and  it  will  all 
disappear  without  changing  either  the  color 
or  texture  of  the  fabric. 


Hay  Pressing. 

lyou  are  interested  in  pressing  hay  write  Truman, 
Hoolter  &  Co. ,  San  t  rancisco.  They  will  save  you  money. 


$500,000 

'To  LOIV  !■  ANT  AMOUNT   AT   TBI   VBRT   LOWRST  MABKn 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCHULLER,  Room  8,  420  CalttornU  street,  Ban 
Francisco, 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR. 

THB  ZIMMERMAN 
fixe  8tM,xa.d  AX-d  IVC  Aolilxxe 

Different  Sizis  aud  Prices.  Illmtrated  Catalogue  free. 
Bl¥aiY£K  IRON  WOKKS;  ulnclnuatl,  O. 
lames  Lluforth  Agent,  37  Market  St.,  8.  F. 


HZADQUARTESS 

For  Kare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Fertu,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Bend  stamp  for  new 
and  full  oatalrgue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject 

BKA.SONEK  BROS 
Uneoo,  Fla. 


AT  LAST! 


"SIS"" 


•25,— A  l-horae  Walkiog  Ridiog  Ciiltivator,  coDTertuble 
into  a  2-hor8e;  the  2-horae  cuovertable  Into  ft3or4-bor8e. 

VI0TO3FI.Y  : 

IliALTo,  April  11th.  Monrovia,  April  29lh. 

The  l.Horee  of  Mpeelal  AdTantace  t«  Nor- 
■erynaen.       Send  for  ICO  tvatlmonlala,  cut,  etc 

MacleoilCnltivatorCo.,  B^uTi^n*;,  "L'Z'^:!::. 


SHASTA  COUNTY  INVESTMENTS 

QLEAVES  &  BALTZfiLL, 

BeddlDK,  Oal., 

PROPRIETORS  of  the  SHASTA  COUNTY  ABSTRACT 
BUUKAU  (Durfee  Sy  tern),  have  for  sale  Stock 
Ranches,  Fruit  Farms,  Timber  Lands  aad  (ju>rtz  Mines. 
Surveys  and  Abstracts  furnished  at  reasonable  rates. 
Write  for  Information  and  lixts. 

OLEAVES  &  BALTZELL,  Bedding,  Cal. 


BARGAINS  IN  LAND. 

$SO0O  — Seven  acres  choice  Fault  Land  In  town  ot 
Uaywards. 

$S00  Bach— Seven  lots  In  town  of  Belmont  Average 
60  X  2?u.  All  level  land.  Very  easy  terms.  Ten 
miuutea  walk  from  station. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBBB, 

4a  Mmrket  Street  Smn  Vranclseo. 


TONCUELESS. 
SELF-CUIDINC. 

NO  POLE  <'»cepton 


NO  SORE 

NECKS. 
One  Plowmiiii 
Inateud  of  Two 


oudQmforJ 


THE 

WONDER 

ON 

WHEELS. 

Seven  Acres  a  Day  '.r'T^l 

Four  horses  abreaiit— one  In  tho 
furrow,  three  on  the  laml. 
Foot  brake  preTents  g&aa  rimnlnr 
on  teun.  hewn  wTtbln  eaar 
-eaca 


Wheel 
landside. 
.Vt>  bottom  or 
8i£te  friction 
WeiKht  of  furrows, 
frame  and  pluwman. 
cariiod  on  three  greased  spindles. 
Draft  reduced  to 

lowest  possible  limit   

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton, Thompson  &  Co.,  Sacramento, 

Our  book-**FHn  on  the  Farm**— Mot  free  toall. 


£asler  Drlvlns,  8(rniffhter  Far> 
,  and iLlffhter  DraTt 

than  a.uy  Gfuig  lo  America. 
Adjuniable /ra»m*~fan      nnrrowe*!  or 
w  ifleiwMi  Hi  will,  and  oonvt-n^rd  Into  a 
slii(^le  plow  lu  II  few  nionit--uui'  time. 
Madp  with  Stubble,  Sod  and  Stubble,  and 
I  aine  breaker  bottom^,  In  Steel  ur  Chilled 
etal.   Kiffht  ur  loft -10, 12  or  11-inch  cut. 
fipeolal  price*  and  time  for  trial  fflTenon 
:onlerHf  I  om  points  where  we  have  no  Afrcnts. 
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HERE  YOU  ARE-A  FULL  LINE  OF  HAYING  TOOLS. 

WHITELEY  TRICYCLE  MOWERS 

with  Folding  and  Floating  Cntter  Bar,  Aotomatlc  Gear  Shifter,  f  jnud  on  No  Other  Mower, 

WHITELEY  SELF-DUMP  SULKY  RAKES. 
MOLINE  SULKY  RAKES. 

BUCKEYE   REVOLVING    RAKES.  T^U     t^.  „„^.r         at  the  ,ate  state 

  F»lr  nt  t-acramnnto  cnttlng  willow  poles, 

■  pick  handles,  etc. 

THE  O.  K.  TUBULAR  STEEL  PITMAN  HAT  PRESS. 

Full  Circle. 


All  Metal. 
Double  Stroke. 


\m   Continuous  Baler 


THE  MOST  RAPID 


The  O.  K.  presseii  a  bale  17  X  S3  iDches  and  any  length  desired  from  K%  to  4  feet.   10  to  IS  tons  of  hay  baled   BALER  MADE. 

with  the  O.  K.  can  be  loaded  la  one  car.  ::::^^=:^^rz::z:z::z 

ALLISON.  NEFF  &  CO .  Southeast  Cor.  Market  and  Main  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


THE  ORIENTAL  GAS  ENGINE 


IB  THE'BEST,  bec»U8e 
oomblnee  slmplicitT 

of  CODBtrUOtlOD  with 
power  and  economy  In 
space,  U  can  be  run 
with  natural  or  manu- 
factured gas  or  KasoUne 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  26 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumpiDK  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  en^ne 
is  required,  with  the 
advantage  of  lesseDing 
the  risk  o(  explosions. 
Ne  licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  silary  needed  to 
operate  it. 

Send  (or  circulars  and 
prices  if  a  good  safe  en- 
gine is  what  you  need. 


Tie  OfienW  Lanncli  is  Perfection. 

AC.  a-3Ft.  A  -BEAM, 

Inventor  and  Stannfaotorer, 
106  BFIALW  STRBEJT.  SAN  PRANOTSOO. 


iLAHEDA  STEEL  VIMD  MILL. 


10,12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  tban  any 
Flrst-Class  UUl  In 
the  market. 
BTery  One 

Oaaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order 
The  simplest  mill  Id 
the  world. 

10-  f  aot  Write 

12-(oot   fot 

11-  foot  Prices 

Agent*  Wanted 

—  ADDRKS8— 


TRUMAN.  HOOIER  k  CO..  San  Francisco  or  Fresno 


C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  THOUSON  &  EVANS.) 

110  and  lis  Reale  Street,  8. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 
Steam  Pumps  Steam  Engin 

And  All  Kinds  of  MACHINERY. 

a 

CO 


es 


AOTUA^L    BUSINESS  PRAOTIOB. 


LIFB  SCHOLARS  HIPS,  $75. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
Bnglisb  Branches,  «to.  Graduates  aided  In  getting  po 
iUoos.    Send  for  clroulars.    .  T.  A.  ROBINSON.  Pres. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  BalBr  ?    If  scj  do  jnu  use  nur  Patsnt 

sww«QRoSS  HEAD?^ 


IF  NOT,  WHY  NOT? 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  ard  lo  Pine  Street. 


CarbolineumAvenarius. 

THE  MOST  EFFICIENT  WOOD  PRESERVER. 

Fence  Posts  will  be  preserved  and  you  will  have 
the  laugh  on  old  Boreas  by  painting  them  with 
CARBOLINEUM. 

Treat  your  Mudsills  and  all  exposed  Timbers  to  a 
coat  of  CARBOLINEUM,  saving  both  bother  and 
money. 

Let  us  post  you  on  the  merits  of  CARBOLINEUM. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 


319  CALIFORNIA  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FULDA'S  PATENT  BAND  AND  HOOP  COUPLING. 

The  Be«t«  Simplest  nnd  Cheapei»t  Coapltnff  for  Tank  Hoopa. 

A.  sufficient  lap  of  hoop  renders  it  uuQecessary  to  rivet  the  hoop.    It  will  fit  the  circle  of  any  tank,  regardless  of  size 

Made  In  sizes  to  tit  auy  ^tidth  of  iron 
Price*,  $1.00  to  01.50  per  Pair.  For  sale  to  tbe  trade.  l*lberal  dlseonnt  Id  qnanUUe*. 


30  TO  40  SPEAR  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


Sead  for  Vataloarne. 


THE  JONES  6-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  DellTered  Anjwhera  In  the 

Dnited  St»*a». 
Thaae  Sskles  luve  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  UIND. 
From  3S  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  thui  »Dy  other 
Soalei  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  Undl 
o(  Snlei  ftlwaya  to  stock. 

Trnmao,  Hooker  A  Co.,  San  Franoiuo, 


8fT  $25 


16" 

AER 


$100 

TORS 


ALL  STEEL 


RALVA 


PUMPING  OR  GEARED  SAME  PRICE. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  public,  the  Aermotor 
Company  tleclaies  a  dividend  and  nuUies  the 


above  pric  es  us 
tributing  it. 
will  be  cou 
until  its 
ear n  i  ug  s 
flcienti  V 
off.  Merit 
prospered, 
very  small 
great  number 
given  the  Aer- 
•1  acres  of  land  in 
taring  center  of 
very  many,  acres 
the  best  equip- 
for  the  purpose, 
Aermotor  Co. 


a  means  of  dis- 
These  price. s 
tinned  only 
surplus 
are  suf- 
worked 

has 
and  a 
profit  on  a  ver.y 
of    outfits  has 
motor  Company 
the   best  mauufac- 
Chicago.wlth  many, 
of  floor  space  and 
meutof  machmery, 
in  existence.  The 
feels,  in  this  crown- 


ing  Columbian  year,  that  It  can  afford  to  be 
generous.  We  will  Ship  from  Chicago  to  any 
one  anywhere  at  the  above  prices. 

THE  AERMOTOR  COIVIPANY, 
\2th  and  Rockwell  Sts.,  CHICAGO 


Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Aoknoy 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  • 
Home  Affenoy  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long 
establishment,  great  experience,  tborongh  sys- 
tem, intimate  acqnaintanoe  with  the  subjects  of 
inventions  in  our  own  oommnuity,  and  onr 
most  eztensive  law  and  reference  library,  con- 
taining ofiBcial  American  and  foreign  reports, 
Gles  of  scientific  and  mechanical  publications, 
etc.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
onr  Agency  will  have  the  benefit  of  an  illustra- 
tion or  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press.  We  tranaaot  every  branch  of 
Patent  business,  and  obtain  Patents  in  all  coun- 
tries which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  Agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable,  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  In  the 
Eastern  States,  while  onr  advantages  for  Paoifio 
Coast  inventors  are  far  superior.  Advice  and 
Oironlars  free. 

DBWEY  Si  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St„  Elevator,  12  Front  St.,  S.  F. 
Telephone  No.  658, 

a.  t.  dewey.     w.  b.  kwer.     geo.  h.  8tr0n6 


The  Coming  Fence 

i»  the  title  o(  another  Husller  "  poem  "  Here  U  one 
verse: 

'  Other  fearea  there  will  be, 

Bui  no  one  can  (ail  lo  see 
That  'gainst  thia  they  aland  no  show  to  win  the  day. 

Thry  lack  the  essential  thing, 
The  gelf  rcgu'atiDg  spring 

Whlcn  defeats  expansion  and  contraction  In  a 
scicntino  way. 


Send  for  a  copy. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.. 


Mrlan,  Midi. 


School  ot  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
jaa  MABKBT  ST..  SAN  FBANOISOO,  OAL 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  TAN  DBR  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
138;  Blowpipe  Assay,  (10.    Full  course  o(  aesaving,  |G0, 


Back  Fiuis  ol  the  Paoirio  uoral  eiuuu)  (unbound 
can  be  had  for  (3.60  per  volume  ot  six  months.  Pet  year 
(two  volumes)  (4.  Inserted  In  Dewcy'l  patenl  bladai 
10  oeop)  additional  per  volume. 
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Prom  Worthy  Master  Davis. 

Bro.  Brigham,  master  of  the  National 
Grange,  is  soon  to  make  a  campaign  of 
Texas. 

Yuba  City  Grange  has  a  large  class  on  the 
road  to  the  master's  office. 

Bennet  Valley  Grange  picnic.  May  27th, 
was  a  great  social  success.  The  grange  was 
20  years  old  that  day. 

Come,  Petaluma  Grange,  let  us  know  what 
the  signs  of  promise  are  !  How  about  the 
coming  session  of  the  State  Grange? 

What  is  the  matter  with  all  of  our  general 
deputies  ?  Not  a  word  or  line  from  any  one 
of  them  lately.  Don't  weary  in  well  doing, 
brothers  of  the  plow,  spade  and  hoe. 

Strive  to  elevate  and  dignify  the  labor  of 
the  farm  !  Let  us  know  when  ycu  succeed. 
Call  for  grange  help  when  you  fail. 

Bro.  and  Sister  P.  Hanson  of  Bennet  Val- 
ley Grange  are  visiting  the  World's  Fair. 

Haying  is  well  under  way.    Reports  gen- 
erally indicate  a  short  crop. 

Tree  fruits  have  been  damaged  by  heavy 
winds,  and,  in  a  few  sections,  by  frost,  during 
the  past  fortnight. 

Schools  are,  most  of  them,  closed  for  the 
summer  vacation.  After  a  short  rest,  see 
that  the  boys  and  girls  have  some  employ- 
ment whereby  they  may  earn  a  few  dollars. 
It  is  better  for  them  to  earn  the  money  than 
that  it  be  e:iven  to  them.  They  will  thus 
learn  the  value  both  of  money  and  of  labor. 
I  am  a  friend  of  the  industrious,  honest, 
zealous  American  girl  and  the  big-hearted, 
far-seeing,  loyal  American  boy. 

What  has  your  grange  done  toward  ob- 
serving Children's  Day  ?  Bear  it  in  mind,  and 
see  how  many  children  over  14  years  of  age 
there  are  in  the  jurisdiction  of  your  grange 
that  are  not  members.  Make  a  carefully 
prepared  list,  furnish  each  child  with  a  copy 
of  the  Declaration  of  Purposes  and  an  ap- 
plication blank.  Then  go  to  work  for  tne 
good  of  the  order. 

The  grange  tide  has  turned.  While  we 
hope  it  will  not  rise  as  high  as  it  did  in  the 
seventies,  we  do  hope  to  see  a  high  grange 
tide  again.  Let  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  farmers  who  are  complaining  of 
the  condition  of  things  join  the  grange,  and 
then  and  there  help  to  right  these  affiirs. 
Enterprise,  unity  of  purpose  and  concert  of 
action  will  do  more  for  the  American  farmer 
than  can  be  stated.  These  good  things  can 
be  best  gained  by  the  farmer  through  the 
non-partisan,  non- sectarian,  yet  progressive, 
aggressive,  conservative  order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry.  Join  and  help  the  grange,  my 
fellow-farmer  !  There  is  strength,  influence 
and  wisdom  in  numbers,  especially  where  all 
are  agreed  on  the  line  of  work. 

Report  says  that  B.  J.  Kendrick,  president 
of  the  Texas  State  Alliance,  has  called  a 
meeting  of  that  body  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting a  combination  with  the  State  Grange 
of  Texas.  Particulars  are  not  yet  obtain- 
able. We  hope  that  harmony  and  wisdom 
will  prevail,  and  that  every  moral  and  social 
virtue  will  cement  the  farmers  of  the  Lone 
Star  State. 

All  along  the  line  there  seems  to  be  an 
unusual  interest  m  grange  work.  From 
many  subordinates  come  advices  of  larger 
classes  and  renewed  work  by  the  member- 
ship. In  a  few  sections  there  seems  to  be 
a  lukewarmness.  It  seems  to  me,  where 
such  a  feeling  exists,  that  the  officers  of  sub- 
ordinate granges  ought  to  hold  some  private 
consultations  and  arrange  for  a  vigorous 
campaign  of  their  locality.  The  worthy 
master  and  the  lecturer  are  in  duty  bound 
to  see  that  the  principles  and  purposes  of 
the  order  are  thoroughly  known  to  their 
neighbors.  This  information  given,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  growth  of 
that  grange.  What  is  most  needed  is  en- 
thusiasm. One  or  two  members,  who  are 
wide  awake  and  studious,  zealous  in  grange 
work  and  willing  to  make  personal  sacrifices 
of  time,  can  soon  revive  a  sleepy  or  half- 
dormant  or  fully  dormant  grange.  But  it 
won't  do  to  preach  grange  and  not  practice 
grange  work.  No  one  is  more  sure  of  dis- 
covering a  neighbor's  insincerity  than  a 
farmer.  Let  us  show  by  our  words  and 
works  that  we  love  the  grange,  that  we  mean 
business,  and  that  to  say  is  to  do.  Won't 
some  one  or  two  or  dozen  of  zealous  patrons 
in  a  half-flourishing  grange  put  heads  and 
hands  together  ana  tell  us  the  result  of  their 
eflforts.  We  can  tell  in  one  word  what  will 
follow  such  labor.    It  is  sure  to  be  success. 

Sacramento  Grange  has  selected  Mrs. 
A,  M.  Jackman  as  press  crorrespondent. 

Roseville  Grange  invites  Patrons  to  be 
with  them  June  17th. 


Temple  of  Ceres. 

The  Chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee In  Reply  to  Amos  Adama. 

To  THE  Editor  :— In  the  Pural  Press  of  May 
6th  appeared  an  open  letter  from  Bro.  Amos  Adams' 
ol  San  Jose  Grange,  relative  to  the  Temple  of  Ceres. 
With  a  view  solely  to  eliciting  all  the  information 
possible  regarding  the  proposed  building,  a  copy  of 
that  communication  was  sent  to  Bro.  Leonard 
Rhone,  Chairman  of  the  National  Grange  Executive 
Committee,  and  the  enclosed  letter  has  been  re- 
ceived. Fraternally,  Mrs.  Hattie  S.  Jones. 
bacramento,  June  s,  1893. 

BRO.  RHONE'S  REPLY. 

Mrs.  Hattie  S.  /ones,  Chairman  Cal. 
S.  G.  W.  W.  Com.-.—Xowxi  of  the  loth 
instant  received  in  reference  to  the  "  Grange 
Temple  "  to  be  erected  in  the  capital  city  of 
our  nation.  In  reply  would  say  that  the 
patrons  In  the  several  States  where  the 
Grange  is  active  are  in  favor  of  building  a 
Temple  and  are  raising  money  with  that 
object  in  view. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  newspaper 
clipping,  by  Amos  Adams,  you  sent  me. 
Whether  the  gentleman  in  question  is  a 
patron  or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but 
if  he  would  have  expended  the  same  amount 
of  effort  to  promote  the  object  this  coni- 
munication  might  do  some  good;  as  it  is,  it 
only  tends  to  dishearten  those  that  are  in 
earnest. 

I  was  not  the  originator  of  the  project  to 
build  a  Temple,  but  I  most  heartily  indorse 
it  as  a  necessity.  A  great  many  valuable 
papers  are  accumulating  in  the  offices  of  the 
State  and  National  Granges  which  will 
naturally  be  lost  or  destroyed  if  no  place  is 
provided  to  preserve  them — in  fact  many 
valuable  documents  are  already  lost.  The 
object  of  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise 
is  to  erect  a  building  for  the  offices  of  the 
National  Grange  and  the  preservation  of  its 
records;  also  for  a  place  for  our  committees 
to  meet  in  consultation  of  matters  pertaining 
to  agriculture.  Many  of  the  rooms  on  the 
first  and  second  stories  could  be  rented  until 
such  time  as  the  National  Grange  might 
need  them  and  become  a  source  of  income 
to  the  National  Grange.  Of  course  the 
upper  story  should  be  set  aside  as  a  National 
Grange  hall.  This  would  not  necessarily 
deed  to  be  finished  at  once,  but  could  be 
reserved  until  such  time  as  the  National 
Grange  would  have  the  means  to  complete 
its  work,  when  our  organization  will  have 
grown  larger.  It  is,  however,  not  neces- 
sarily contemplated  that  the  National 
Grange  shall  meet  annually  in  Washing- 
ton. 

This,  briefly,  is  an  outline  of  the  purposes 
for  which  the  Temple  shall  be  erected.  No 
doubt  many  new  ideas  may  be  incorporated 
at  such  times  as  necessity  will  demand  it. 

In  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
at  the  annual  session  in  November  last  at 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  we  briefly  out- 
lined a  plan  of  action.  I  also,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  sent  sugges- 
tions to  the  National  Grange  Committee  on 
Woman's  Work,  many  of  which  were  em- 
bodied in  the  late  circular  sent  out  by  the 
committee.  Mr.  Adams  would  leave  the 
public  under  the  impression  by  his  article 
that  the  National  Grange  was  promoting 
this  project  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  col- 
lecting agency  out  of  the  subordinate  granges, 
so  that  the  patrons  might  be  fleeced  by  a 
systematic  effort,  which  is  wholly  unwar- 
rantable and  is  a  reflection  upon  the  National 
Grange. 

It  has  been  iterated  and  reiterated  that 
the  National  Grange  is  not  asking  contri- 
butions from  unwilling  patrons,  but  that 
these  contributions  are  to  be  free-will 
offerings  of  devoted  patrons  to  a  good 
cause,  and  those  who  are  not  willing  to  give 
have  no  right  to  discourage  those  who,  by 
their  liberality,  want  to  give.  Besides,  the 
sums  asked  are  so  small  that  they  are  not 
worth  while  to  be  considered  hardships  by 
any  patron,  but  are  made  small  intention- 
ally so  as  to  enable  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  Grange  to  have  a  voice  and 
interest  in  the  Temple  as  being  the  Temple 
of  our  organization.  After  every  member 
throughout  the  United  States  is  interested  by 
small  contributions,  there  are  patrons  with 
means  who  are  willing  to  give  liberally,  and 
the  National  Grange  will  carry  out  its 
pledges  in  good  faith.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  good  policy  for  the  National 
Grange  to  hastily  select  a  site  and  invest 
money  before  there  is  a  proper  response 
from  the  patrons  all  over  the  country.  It 
will,  of  course,  take  years  to  get  all  our 
people  properly  interested,  and  must  have  a 
beginning,  and  the  response  we  have  re- 
ceived indicates  that  there  is  a  growing 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  enterprise. 

No  doubt  when  the  proper  time  arrives 
the  National  Grange  will  take  the 
proper  action  in  the  selection  of  a  location. 
So  far  as  Pennsylvania  is  concerned,  our 
people  are  becoming  much  interested  and 


the  Committee  on  Woman's  Work  is  doing 
its  part  nobly. 

Be  free  to  write  to  me  further  on  the  sub- 
ject and  make  any  suggestions  that  you 
think  would  promote  the  cause.  Frater- 
nally, Leonard  Rhone. 
Centre  Hall,  Centre  Co.,  Pa.,  May  33,  '93- 


San  Jose  Grange  Pionic. 

To  the  Editor: — San  Jose  Grange  was 
out  in  full  force  last  Saturday,  at  Glenn 
Brook  farm.  Not  only  the  grangers,  but 
their  neighbors  and  neighbors-in-law  helped 
to  swell  the  crowd.  While  the  grangers 
were  preparing,  not  for  "  the  good  time  com- 
ing," btit  for  the  good  time  now,  at  a  dis- 
tance a  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  rising  and  for 
a  moment  all  thought  Chicago,  in  order  to 
protect  the  "  White  City "  from  cyclones, 
had  scattered  a  few  over  the  Pacific  Coast. 
But  the  consternation  of  the  picnickers  was 
soon  quieted  by  the  appearance  of  several  or 
more  carry-alls,  coaches  and  conveyances 
of  all  descriptions,  loaded  down  with  mem- 
bers from  some  Methodist  church  seeking  a 
shady  spot,  some  sylvan  retreat,  where  they, 
too,  could  enjoy  a  quiet  picnic;  where  they 
could  give  the  social  side  of  nature  rational 
enjoyment;  where  they  could  sing  Su^nee 
River  and  Marching  Through  Georgia,  in- 
stead of  "  Hark  From  the  Tombs  That 
Doleful  Sound,"  or  "  Rock  of  Ages  Cleft  for 
Me."  The  grangers,  after  a  brief  council  of 
war,  met  the  advancing  crowd  at  the  outer 
gate.  A  short  parley  only  was  necessary  to 
admit  them  to  this  cosy  nook,  situated  some 
ten  miles  west  of  San  Jose,  midst  timber  so 
dense  as  to  shut  out  almost  entirely  the  rays 
of  the  mid-day  sun,  giving  the  serpentine 
paths  a  twilight  shade,  enchanting,  weird 
and  romantic.  To  the  west  of  this  typical 
Glenn  Brook  lie  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Santa 
Cruz  county,  with  Ben  Lomond  mountain 
in  the  distance,  down  whose  rugged  side 
comes  the  brook,  leaping  and  bounding  with 
merry  laughter  on  its  way  down  to  the  wood- 
embowered  grass  lands  constituting  the  farm 
where  the  grangers  are  building  camp-fires 
and  preparing  a  repast .  fit  not  only  for  the 
gods  to  partake  of,  but  for  honest  grangers 
also.  Right  here  comes  in  the  question: 
"  Can  they  of  the  feathered  tribe  reason  ?  " 
Whether  it  is  ever  solved  by  the  scientific 
world  or  not  one  thing  is  certain,  that  yel- 
low legged  chickens  always  roost  highest 
just  previous  to  a  grange  picnic.  It  is  a 
noticeable  fact,  however,  that  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  them  are  always  found  at  picnics  and 
Harvest  Feasts. 

The  Falstaffian  appearance  and  the  merry 
countenances  of  the  grangers  were  proof 
that  they  had  done  ample  justice  to  the 
viands  set  before  them,  and  were  ready  for 
the  musical  and  literary  exercises  that  were  to 
follow.  Col.  Hersey,  in  his  usual  suave  and 
affable  manner,  called  the  multitude  to  or- 
der, and,  to  prevent  being  forestalled  in  his 
little  speech,  made  the  opening  address 
which,  on  a  silent  vote  being  taken,  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  best  effort  he  ever  made  on 
these  historic  camp-grounds.  The  address 
was  followed  with  a  solo,  by  Miss  Luly 
Tenny;  poem,  by  Mr.  Kingsbury;  recitation, 
by  Miss  L.  S.  Woodhams;  then  a  chorus 
by  the  throng  was  given  with  so  much  power 
and  volume  that  it  startled  our  good  Metho- 
dist friends,  who  came  rushing  over  to  our 
side  of  the  grounds  to  see  if  anybody  was 
fatally  injured.  Alter  quiet  was  restored  a 
recitation  was  given  by  Prof.  Abel  Ady; 
recitation,  by  Miss  Bessie  Woodhams;  song, 
by  W.  E.  Woodhams;  then  followed  a  cho- 
rus by  the  choir,  which  had  a  soothing  effert 
on  our  Methodist  friends;  recitation,  by  Mr. 
Saunders;  recitation,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Worthin. 
The  exercises  closed  with  a  recitation  by 
Rose  Carnes.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  day's 
recreation  it  was  decreed  that  grangers  who 
did  not  attend  the  picnic  were  the  chief 
losers.  Amos  Adams. 


From  Selma  Grange. 

To  THE  Editor:— In  compliance  with 
your  request  I  was  appointed  correspondent 
for  this  grange  and  shall  endeavor  to  give  a 
worthy  report  of  the  doings  of  Selma 
Grange  and  any  other  items  that  I  may 
deem  of  interest. 

About  six  weeks  ago  we  initiated  a  class 
of  four  and  had  an  all  day  session.  Harvest 
feast  and  literary  and  musical  programme 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  Brother  Shoe- 
maker of  Tulare  Grange  was  with  us  and 
favored  us  with  an  address,  which  added  to 
the  interest  of  the  occasion. 

On  the  i6th  inst.  our  grange  picknicked 
at  Emigrant  Dam,  about  seven  miles  from 
town.  It  was  advertised  as  a  fishing  party, 
also,  but  the  fish  did  not  bite  well  that  day 
(as  usual)  and  only  one  fish  was  compelled 
to  leave  the  water.  A  lady  member — Sister 
G. — "carried  of  the  palm"  in  securing  it. 

At  our  last  meeting  the  "good  of  the 
order"  was  not  forthcoming,  so  the  question 


box  was  produced  and  the  following  ques- 
tions taken  therefrom  and  discussed  by  the 
members:  "How  is  tile  draining  accom- 
plished ?"  and,  "What  is  the  best  product 
for  sandy  soil  ?'' 

I  regret  to  say  that  our  Master,  Prof.  G. 
D.  Hines,  has  been  obliged  to  tender  his 
resignation  as  Master,  and  Paris  Allen  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  is  an  old 
member  and  we  feel  assured  that  we  have 
been  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  a  presid- 
ing officer. 

We  feel  that  our  order  is  on  a  firm  foot- 
ing and  progress  is  our  "watchword."  We 
are  particularly  fortunate  in  having  a  goodly 
number  of  musicians  among  our  members, 
which  help  to  enliven  the  grange  hour. 

It  is  the  intention  to  act  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  Committee  on  Woman's  Work  and 
have  a  Flora  Ceres  and  Pomona  day  at  the 
proper  time.  We  hope  also  to  do  something 
in  the  line  of  Temple  work. 

What  more  fitting  that  a  grand  edifice 
erected  to  agriculture  ? 
More  anon. 

IMOGENE  K.  ROADHOUSE, 

Lecturer  and  Correspondent  of  Selma 
Grange. 

Selma,  Fresno  Co.,  June  2, 1893. 


A  Big  Day  at  Yuba  City. 

To  THE  Editor:— On  Saturday  last  Yuba 
City  Grange  celebrated  another  of  those  big 
days  that  has  characterized  her  behavior  for 
lo,  these  many  months. 

The  weather  was  none  of  the  best  as  old 
Boreas  had  been  putting  in  his  best  licks 
from  the  north  for  two  or  three  days. 

It  would  have  been  hot  had  not  the  gentle 
zephyr  fanned  the  perspiring  populace.  As 
it  was,  no  fires  were  deemed  necessary  for 
comfort  and  even  overcoats  were  dispensed 
with. 

The  meeting  was  planned  for  all  day,  so 
by  ten  o'clock  our  spunky  little  city  became 
alive  with  neighboring  farmers  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Cart  loads  of  mysterious  packages 
were  smuggled  into  the  Farmers'  Union  ban- 
quet ball  where  nimble  fingers  manipulated 
a  spread  from  the  same  fit  lor  the  gods. 

Around  the  corner  the  great  Odd  Fellows' 
hall  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  with 
smiling  grangers,  and  later  extra  seats  had 
to  be  provided. 

Besides  Yuba  City,  South  Sutter,  Wheat- 
land, Live  Oak  and  Grimes'  Granges  had 
representatives  on  the  floor.  Visiting  Patrons 
were  also  present  from  Santa  Rosa,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland.  01  these  were  the  smil- 
ing faces  of  Worthy  Master  E.  W.  Davis  of 
the  State  Grange,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Smith  of 
Oakland  and  last  but  not  least.  Brother  Hol- 
man  of  the  Rural.  The  latter  had  been 
ruralizing  farther  north  for  a  few  days  and 
took  us  in  on  his  return. 

In  due  time  the  assemblage  was  called  to 
order  by  Worthy  Master  P.  L.  Bunce,  and 
after  a  short  session  in  routine  business  the 
great  class  of  33  was  introduced  and  in- 
structed by  Bro.  Davis  in  the  highfr  degrees 
of  the  order.  This  being  concluded  a  pro- 
cession was  formed,  led  by  the  presiding 
dignitaries  and  their  partners,  and  the  march 
led  to  the  waiting  banquet  already  spoken  of, 
where  for  an  hour  all  the  ills  of  life  took  a 
back  seat  in  the  general  attack  on  the  good 
things  so  generously  provided  by  the  matrons. 
There  was  enough  for  all  and  to  spare;  appe- 
tites good,  and  judging  from  the  gleeful  prat- 
tle the  feast  was  thoroughly  enjoyed.  But 
this  isn't  saying  much  in  justice  to  the  occa- 
sion and  is  all  owing  to  the  poverty  of  my 
language.  The  banqueters  retreated  in  good 
order  to  the  hall  where  later  on  a  literary 
program  was  executed  of  unusual  merit  and 
excellence.  This  was  composed  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  recitations  and  im- 
promptu remarks  on  leading  topics. 

I  cannot  close  this  recital  without  paying 
a  justly  earned  tribute  to  Worthy  Master 
Davis  for  the  excellent  and  impressive  man- 
ner of  his  discourse,  to  the  advancing 
patrons  in  private,  and  to  the  public  after 
dinner.  His  themes  were  more  than  worthy 
oi  the  occasion,  spoken  in  the  language  of  a 
scholar  and  statesman  and  more  than  filled 
all  expectations  as  evidenced  by  approving 
expressions  heard  in  his  audience.  The  oc- 
casion will  prove  one  long  to  be  remembered. 

It  was  the  largest  class  instructed  at  one 
time  in  the  history  of  this  grange  and  will 
probably  never  be  excelled  unless  we  open 
the  doors  to  the  entire  community  and  this 
we  could  do  with  perfect  propriety  since  the 
material  is  first-class  in  every  respect.  If  I 
am  not  trespassing  too  much  upon  your 
space  Mr.  Editor,  let  me  tell  the  great  agri- 
cultural public  that  this  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  farmers'  organization,  instituted 
for  mutual  advancement  and  protection,  to 
render  isolated  country  life  more  popular 
and  enjoyable,  and  to  unify  scattered  inter- 
ests and  sentiment  in  one  common  cause. 
What  is  narrated  above  are  the  incidents 
the  way.    If  efforts  fall  short  and  the  crop 
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light  so  are  the  efforts  and  results  in  nature 
generally.  The  men  and  women  who  work 
with  a  will  surely  accomplish  more  than 
those  who  cast  a  far-away  glance  at  the 
human  hive  of  industry.  The  latch-string 
is  outward  to  the  true  and  the  good.  If 
aught  is  lacking  within  come  and  supply  it. 
Let  it  be  only  a  probationary  stage  for  some- 
thing better  if  you  will,  either  here  or  in  the 
next  world,  but  come,  for  your  own  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  millions  that  are  meeting 
constantly  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  bet- 
ter their  condition.  Fraternally, 

George  Ohleyer. 
Yuba  City,  June  4,  1893. 


Strawberry  Festival. 

Sacramento  Grange,  No.  12,  P.  of  Hm 
celebrated  its  annual  Strawberry  Festival  on 
Saturday,  May  27th.  The  third  and  fourth 
degrees  were  conferred  on  a  class  of  eight. 
A  collation,  of  which  an  abundance  of  straw- 
berries and  ice-cream  was  one  of  the  chief 
features,  was  served  in  the  banquet-hall. 

After  the  third  installment  ot  banqueters 
had  done  justice  to  the  repast,  Bro.  W.  W. 
Greer  called  the  assemblage  to  order  and 
welcomed  the  visitors,  of  whom  40  were  from 
Roseville,  and  a  large  number  from  Ameri- 
can River  and  Enterprise  Granges.  Yuba 
City  Grange  also  was  represented,  and  many 
friends  of  the  order  were  present.  The  pro- 
gram was  then  rendered  as  follows: 

Music  by  the  grange. 

The  "  Peak  Sisters,"  personated  by  eight 
pretty  girls,  with  an  older  lady  as  leader,  and 
all  dressed  in  costume,  then  appeared  and 
entertained  the  audience  with  their  "  soul- 
stirrin'  "  songs.  They  were  compelled  to  re- 
appear, and  repeated  a  musical  selection. 

W.  M.,  E.  C.  Bedell  of  Roseville  Grange 
said  the  members  of  other  callings  were  or- 
ganized for  their  own  protection,  but  the 
farmer  was  content  to  mind  strictly  to  the 
tilling  of  his  soil,  leaving  to  others  the  regu- 
lating of  prices  of  commodities,  both  what 
he  had  to  sell  and  buy.  He  thought  farmers 
would  have  more  leisure  if  they  would  take 
time  to  attend  their  grange  meetings  and 
counsel  together  for  their  own  pecuniary  as 
well  as  social  benefit. 

Sister  Gussie  Wilcox  rendered  a  vocal  solo. 

W.  P.  M.  Taylor  of  American  River 
Grange  told  of  failures  and  successes  and 
gave  encouragement  by  saying  this  grange 
was  slowly  gaining. 

Mr.  and  the  Misses  Green  gave  an  in- 
strumental trio,  piano  and  violin,  and  re- 
sponded to  an  encore. 

Bro.  Gould  of  Roseville  said  that  grange 
was  gaining  in  liberal  education,  and  gave 
the  order  much  credit  as  being  an  important 
factor. 

Bro.  J.  H.  Simon  of  Enterprise  said  the 
large  attendance  present  was  to  him  an  evi- 
dence of  strength.  We  must  not  be  dis- 
couraged if  haste  is  made  slowly  in  accom- 
plishing needed  reforms;  he  was  particu- 
larly pleased  to  see  so  many  young  people 
coming  into  the  Grange,  as  in  them  was  our 
hope  for  the  future;  that  through  the  in- 
stallation of  grange  principles  in  youth,  we 
could  confidently  expect  a  harvest  later  on. 

Sister  Delia  Krull  gave  a  pleasing  vocal 
solo  and  was  encored. 

Sister  D.  D.  Hull  of  Sacramento  thanked 
the  visitors  for  their  presence,  saying  that 
these  visits  encouraged  the  local  grange  and 
made  willing  workers  more  enthusiastic. 

Bro.  Pilcher  of  Roseville  said  he  hoped 
the  coming  Road  Convention  to  be  held  in 
Sacramento  would  result  in  practical  im- 
provement; that  the  great  need  of  the  coun- 
try was  good  roads;  that  the  present  system 
of  road  making  was  expensive  and  in- 
efficient. 

Bro.  Halverson  of  American  River  was 
called  upon  for  a  song  and  afterward  gave 
a  few  words  for  the  order  and  then  read  the 
poem,  "  To  a  June  Day." 

After  a  song,  in  which  all  joined,  grange 
was  called  to  order  in  the  fourth  degree.  A 
special  meeting  was  called  for  June  3d,  at 
which  time  the  first  and  second  degrees  will 
be  conferred.  The  next  regular  meeting  will 
be  dispensed  with  in  order  to  attend  Ameri- 
can River  Grange,  June  loth,  when  the  third 
and  fourth  degrees  are  to  be  conferred. 

The  grange  was  then  closed  in  due  form. 
Fraternally,  MRS.  H.  S.  JONES. 

Flora's  Day  in  Waterloo  Grange. 

To  THE  Editor:-  As  press  correspond- 
ent for  Waterloo  Grange,  I  submit  to  you 
the  following  items  of  interest  concerning 
our  order  and  celebration  of  Flora's  Day: 

After  a  short  session,  at  the  regular  meet- 
ing, on  May  27th,  the  date  set  for  the  cele- 
bration of  Flora's  Day,  Waterloo  Grange 
opened  its  doors  to  about  200  patrons  and 
friends  to  listen  to  a  select  program  and  view 
the  grand  floral  exhibition,  arranged  by  the 
floral  committee. 

After  a  selection  from  Waterloo  Grange 


orchestra,  the  Worthy  Flora,  Sister  Daisy 
Brittsan,  delivered  her  welcome  address, 
followed  by  several  recitations  and  songs. 
Ten  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  exhibitors 
who  succeeded  in  making  the  finest  and 
most  artistic  displays,  and  eight  members 
carried  home  rewards  in  remembrance  of 
Flora's  Day  of  '93. 

The  worthy  master  called  for  remarks 
from  visiting  members,  and  Bro.  M.  T. 
Noyes  of  Stockton  Grange  responded,  an- 
nouncing the  celebration  of  Flora  and  Chil- 
dren's Day  on  the  first  Saturday  in  June  at 
Stockton.  Worthy  P.  S.  M.  Overhiser  also 
made  a  few  remarks,  being  much  pleased 
with  our  floral  exhibit. 

The  young  folks  passed  away  the  few 
short  hours  of  the  old  week  in  dancing, 
while  the  old  looked  on  with  recollections  of 
younger  days,  and  all  went  home  feeling 
that  this  grand  old  order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  will  forever  flourish. 

Fraternally,  G.  R.  Drullard. 

Stockton,  Cal.,  May  28,  1893. 

From  Bennett  Valley. 

To  THE  Editor: — Berries  are  ripe  and 
in  great  abundance  in  this  valley  at  present. 
Although  they  are  late  this  season  the  crop 
is  good  and  the  berries  are  large,  with  a 
bright  color  and  a  most  delicious  flavor. 
There  are  five  places  where  they  are  culti- 
vated quite  extensively,  and  they  have  all 
been  contracted  for  at  a  very  satisfactory 
price.  When  comparing  the  productions  of 
this  valley,  strawberries,  when  properly 
cared  for,  can  be  rated  among  the  first. 
With  good  care  and  the  season  favorable 
they  have  been  known  to  produce  as  high  as 
five  tons  per  acre,  with  the  price  averaging 
from  seven  to  ten  cents  per  pound. 

At  my  last  writing  everything  looked 
withered,  but  since  then  the  long-looked-for 
and  most  welcome  rain  came;  crops  of  all 
kinds  have  a  different  appearance. 

Haying  has  commenced;  grain  bids  fair, 
what  little  there  is.  Owing  to  the  late  wet 
winter  there  is  not  much. 

The  keeping  of  the  humble  hen  Is  receiv- 
ing considerable  attention  this  spring. 

The  picnic  is  in  the  past,  but  not  to  be 
forgotten  by  those  participating.  The  day 
was  perfection  itself.  Most  all  the  granges 
of  the  county  were  represented,  besides 
hundreds  of  people  who  are  not  members  of 
the  order.  In  every  respect  the  picnic  was 
a  grand  success.  The  morning  hours  were 
devoted  to  speeches,  lectures,  and  music  by 
the  band.  At  one  o'clock  all  retired  to  the 
grove  to  enjoy  a  good  old-fashioned  picnic 
dinner. 

In  the  afternoon  games  and  dances  were 
in  order,  in  which  young  and  old  people 
alike  were  seen  until  late  in  the  evening; 
then,  like  all  other  good  times  must,  sooner 
or  later,  came  to  an  end.  This  is  a  good 
hint,  so  I  will  close  this  letter  at  once. 

May  29,  1893.  W.  L.  W. 

Lodi  Grange  Dlsonsses  the  Money 
Situation. 

To  THE  Editor: — San  Joaquin  County 
Pomona  Grange  held  a  very  interesting 
meeting  the  first  day  of  June  and  considered 
the  following: 

Resolved,  First.  It  is  right  and  just, 
both  to  the  debtor  and  creditor,  that  all  legal 
tender  money  should  stand  upon  equal  foot- 
ing in  its  capacity  and  power  to  pay  debts. 

Second.  It  is  unjust  and  burdensome  to 
permit  any  creditor  to  contract  with  his 
debtor  to  compel  him  to  pay  in  only  one 
form  of  legal  tender  money. 

Third.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  States  to  give 
equal  value  and  recognition  to  all  forms  of 
lawful  money  made  legal  tender  by  the 
United  States,  and  the  power  to  contract 
to  debase  one  form  thereof  is  unpatriotic 
and  practically  nullifies  the  power  to  coin 
money  given  by  the  Constitution  exclusively 
to  the  general  Government. 

The  above  was  discussed  pro  and  con  all 
the  afternoon,  but  no  vote  was  taken  upon 
the  resolution. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  look  after 
the  equalization  of  the  assessment  roll  of  this 
county  tor  this  year. 

We  conferred  the  fifth  degree  upon  a  large 
class  in  the  evening  with  the  usual  feast  of 
Pomona  consisting  of  strawberries  and 
cream,  after  which  a  literary  programme 
was  rendered. 

J.  D.  Huffman,  Secretary. 
Lodi,  Cal,  June  4. 


A  Field  Day  for  North  Bntte. 

To  THE  Editor: — North  Butte  Grange 
has  not  yet  elected  a  correspondent  to  the 
Rural  Press,  but  will  do  so  at  its  next 
meeting. 

Our  grange  is  getting  along  finely.  At 
our  last  meeting  we  conferred  the  Third  and 
Fourth  degrees  on  a  class  of  eight,  which 


makes  us  now  about  70  members.  Had  a 
Harvest  Feast,  had  visitors  from  Yuba  City 
and  March  Granges,  and  had  a  good  time 
generally.  We  have  had  some  very  inter- 
esting meetings  lately,  and  a  good  attend- 
ance. 

On  last  Tuesday  our  grange  gave  a  grand 
picnic  at  Thresher's  Grove,  on  Feather  river. 
The  weather  was  not  as  fine  as  we  would 
have  liked  it,  the  north  wind  blowing  hard 
all  the  forenoon.  But  still  we  had  quite  a 
large  crowd  from  the  surrounding  country. 
We  expected  to  have  Bro.  E.  W.  Davis,  the 
worthy  master  of  State  Grange,  as  orator 
of  the  day,  but  were  disappointed,  as  he  did 
not  come.  In  his  absence,  Bro.  Geo. 
Ohleyer  gave  a  short  address;  also  Mr.  J.  A. 
Wilkinson  of  Live  Oak  made  some  remarks 
which  were  very  appropriate.  Bro.  B.  F. 
Walton  of  Yuba  City  also  made  a  few  re- 
marks. 

Every  thing  passed  off  nicely,  in  feasting, 
and  dancing,  and  boat-riding,  and  racing, 
and  other  games;  and  everybody  was  well 
pleased  and  satisfied  with  the  day's  enjoy- 
ment of  fun  and  pleasure.   D.  Fisher, 

Live  Oak,  May  26,  1893.  Master. 

A  Silver  Jubilee. 

(Correspondence  American  Orange  Bulletin.] 
It  will  be  remembered  by  all  who  are  familiar 
with  the  early  history  of  the  grange  that  it  was 
started  at  the  top.  The  National  Grange  was 
organized  in  Washington,  D.  C,  by  the  seven 
"  founders  "  before  any  State  or  subordinate  granges 
were  in  existence.  But  in  the  spring  of  1868  O.  H. 
Kelley,  who  bad  first  conceived  the  idea  of  such  an 
organization  when  on  a  trip  through  the  South, 
started  out  to  introduce  the  grange  to  the  farmers 
and  put  it  to  the  real  test  of  its  value  and  lease  of 
life. 

At  Fredonia,  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  in  a 
region  of  fine  farms  largely  devoted  to  fruit,  in  sight 
•f  the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  he  found  good  soil 
and  willing  hands  to  take  up  the  work,  and  there, 
in  April,  1868,  the  first  real  farmers'  subordinate 
grange  in  the  world  was  organized. 

Twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  on 
April  20  and  21,  this  year,  the  anniversary  days  were 
celebrated  with  a  program  covering  both  days,  and 
morning,  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  in  a  large 
opera  house  filled  with  thousands  of  patrons,  while 
beautiful  decorations  of  fruits,  flower?,  grains  and 
mementos  of  early  d^ys,  with  music,  original  poems, 
essays,  speeches,  presentations,  receptions  and 
bountiful  meals  served  in  two  large  balls  belonging 
to  the  old  grange,  together  with  the  presence  of 
officers  of  the  National  and  State  Granges,  all  made 
up  a  picture,  marked  an  important  event  in  grange 
history,  and  all  revolving  around  the  honored  guest 
who  had  come  from  his  home  in  Florida  to  be  pres- 
ent and  greet  the  grange  he  had  organized  25  years 
before — Bro.  O.  H.  Kelley,  the  founder  of  the  order 
of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  the  man  of  faith  and 
works  that  carried  it  over  all  obstacles  to  success. 

None  the  less  honored  was  Sister  Caroline  A. 
Hall,  she  who  first  proposed  the  admission  of 
women  into  the  order,  and  who  cheered  and  aided 
the  early  workers  in  their  darkest  hours.  The  re- 
cent death  of  her  mother  prevented  her  from  being 
present,  but  she  sent  a  letter,  not  only  to  Fredonia 
Grange  but  to  the  "order  at  large, "full  of  the  spirit 
of  fraternal  love. 

Bro.  Kelley  and  Sister  Hall  were  each  presented 
with  silver  souvenir  spoons  as  mementos  of  the 
occasion,  and  Bro.  V.  E.  Dodge,  Fredonia's  first 
master,  received  a  handsome  set  of  silver. 

Bro.  L.  McKinstry,  a  charter  member  of  Fre- 
donia and  its  first  lecturer,  delivered  the  address  of 
welcome.  In  the  course  of  bis  remarks  be  said  that 
when  the  grange  was  first  organized  its  members 
had  no  idea  of  making  it  practical  in  the  farming 
line,  and  few  were  actual  farmers.  Now  the  grange 
has  250  members,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  bona  fide 
farmers.  During  the  25  years  the  order  has  spread 
into  every  State  of  the  Union.  No  other  organiza- 
tion has  proved  so  efficient  in  uniting  farmers  for 
the  protection  and  advancement  of  their  interests. 
But  the  order  has  had  a  higher  value  than  in  the 
line  of  material  interests.  It  has  served  to  stimulate 
and  improve  the  social  side  of  farm  hfe,  and  the 
education  that  has  been  gained  in  the  grange  has 
brightened  the  life  of  many  a  family  that  would 
have  otherwise  led  a  lonely  existence. 

Bro.  Kelley  in  his  reply  said  that  over  800,000 
names  of  charter  members  are  now  recorded  in  the 
national  office.  From  the  Grange  have  sprung  the 
Alliance  and  numerous  other  farmers'  organizations. 
Our  order  was  the  first  secret  society  that  ever  ad- 
mitted women  to  full  membership;  its  growth  shows 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  woman's  influence. 

In  business  of  all  kinds  woman  is  showing  herself 
as  capable  as  man.  Socially  she  has  always  been 
the  peer  of  man  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
she  will  be  his  equal  politically.  My  convictions 
are  that  women  are  the  most  honorable  and  reliable 
part  of  the  human  family  and,  like  all  sensible  men, 
I  have  always  been  an  ardent  admirer  of  women. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Lord,  P.  M.  of  Chautauqua  County 
Pomona  Grange,  in  her  closing  remarks  said:  "Our 
anniversary  has  brought  us  so  much  of  pleasure, 
gratitude  for  the  work  of  the  past,  pride  in  its  pres- 
ent and  hope  for  its  future.  Patrons,  your  work  is 
before  you.  Shrink  from  no  effort  which  will  ad- 
vance the  prosperity  of  the  order  in  which  our  hope 
for  the  future  is  centered.  Be  not  deceived  by  the 
sophistry  of  the  politician,  and  let  no  other  creed, 
no  matter  how  alluring  its  prospects  may  be,  tempt 
you  to  swerve  from  your  allegiance  to  the  only 
organization  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer 
and  his  family.  Four  hundred  years  of  American 
history  has  been  written;  our  golden  opportunity  is 
to  improve  by  the  errors  of  its  past  and  make  its 
future  brighter,  nobler  and  grander  than  its  pres- 
ent.'' 

Mortimer  Whitehead,  N.  G.  Lecturer,  was  oiie  of 
the  speakers,  and  in  closing  said:  "We  live  in  B 
time  of  anniversaries.  This  year  we  celebrate 
Columbus  and  his  discovery  of  a  new  world.  They 
who  gave  us  the  Grange  discovered  a  new  world  for 
agriculture.  All  honor  to  the  day  we  celebrate,  and 
all  honor  to  those  who  made  it  possible. 


The  Secretary's  Column, 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Grange  of  California  will  meet  at  the  office 
of  the  Secretary,  220  Market  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  on  Monday,  June  i2TH 
1893,  at  10:30  A.  M.  All  persons  who  have 
business  to  come  before  the  Committee,  will 
please  take  due  notice  and  govern  them- 
selves accordingly. 

E.  W.  Davis, 
Chairman  Ex.  Com.  C.  S  G 
A.  T.  Dewey,  Sec'y. 

State  Grange  Financial  Statement. 
Receipts  during  April,  of  general  fund 
$16440;  disbursements,  $17390;  balance  on 
hand  and  in  the  treasury,  $566.68.  Receipts 
of  lecturers'  fund,  $6885;  disbursements, 
$ro.i 5;  balance,  $208368.  Total  balance, 
$2650.36.  Receipts  during  May,  of  general 
fund,  $54  90;  disbursements,  $92.00;  balance 
on  hand  and  in  treasury,  $529  58.  Receipts 
of  lecturers'  fund,  $21.85;  disbursements, 
$123.00;  balance,  $1982.53.  Total  balance, 
$2512.11.  Most  of  the  returns  come  in  dur- 
ing the  last  month  of  the  quarter  and  the  first 
month  of  the  following  quarter.  Hence  the 
income  for  this  and  next  month  should  be 
larger  than  for  the  past  two  months. 

Three  Rooms  have  been  secured  at  the 
World's  Fair  for  headquarters  for  P.  of  H. 
from  all  sections  of  the  Union,  relating  to 
which  further  mention  will  be  made. 


Notes. 

Miss  Etta  Blodgett  has  been  appointed 
correspondent  by  North  Butte  Grange. 

Brother  Amos  Adams  has  been  named  by 
San  Jose  as  its  Grange  correspondent. 

Grass  Valley  Grange  will  celebrate  Chil- 
dren's Day,  June  8d,  by  a  picnic.  June  17th, 
he  same  Grange  will  give  a  grand  floral  en- 
tertainment. Bro.  B.  F.  Frisbie  and  other 
speakers  will  deliver  addresses  at  the  open 
meeting  in  the  afternoon  and  the  flower  show 
and  program  will  be  given  in  the  evening. 

Twine  Binders. 

The  growing  demand  for  Twine  Binders  marks  the 
Improvement  in  our  methods  of  farming.  The  first 
successful  binder  made  was  manufactured  by  Walter 
A.  Wood  and  used  wire,  later  Mr.  Wood  Introduced 
the  first  twine  binder,  a  machine  which  has  been 
brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  It  is  In  use 
in  almost  every  grain  section  of  the  globe.  The 
Wood  Twine  Binders  are  extensively  used  In  Califor- 
nia and  the  demand  for  them  is  increasing  as  their 
advantages  become  belter  known. 


P 


The  Valves  and  work- 
ing parts  of  the  Fulton 
Pump  can  be  removed, 
repaired  and  replaced 
without  taking  the 
pump  out  of  the  well. 

Pumps  fitted  up  for  all 
depths  of  wells,  ready 
to  put  in. 

Send  for  Circular  and 
Price  List  to 

A.  T.  AMES, 

QAJLT,  OAL. 


MANUFACTURER  OF  PUMPS  AND 
WINDMILLS. 


'  §reakfastfoods,r 

THE  JOHN.T.  CUTTINGC  0,  SOLE  AGENTS 


UITi  D  UflllUTl>n  Aitentg  paid  B  good  conimlti- 
nCL.r  fWHUICU  eion,  and  «*,00)  dlvijed 
among  them  next  winter.  Special  attraction  s  to  tie  pushed 
this  year  f  jr  which  we  wan*  the  eervlces  ot  hrst  agents 
everywhere.         THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Room  30,  CbroDiclo  Building,  San  Franclauo 
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Jnne  10,  189S. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Biz  llDM  or  lese  In  this  directory  *t  60o  per  Un*  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


p.  H.  80RKB  628  Market  St.,  8.  F.  Regte'erel 
Holstelns,  winners  ol  more  flrst  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  speclil  prtmlums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast. 
Pure  reiiUtered  Berkshire  Pigs.   All  strains. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  ReKistered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Botn  eexes  for  sale. 

P  PB'I  BRSEN.  Sites,  OolasaCo.  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  Keglsteied  ahorthorn  Cattle.   Toung  Bulls  lot  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  Peta  uma  Breeder  of  Thorough- 
bred Shorthorns    Young  Stock  for  sale. 

CHARLES  K.  HOMBBRT,  Cloverdale,  C»I.  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  HoUtein-Jfrlesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 


PBBOHBBON  HORSE  ■^.—Pure-bred  Horses  and 
Marei.  all  ages,  and  O'jaranteed  Brredeis,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakep.'rt,  Lake  County,  Cal.  New 
Catalogue  liOw  ready.   Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PBTBR  SAX  a)  &  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Impo.ters  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  vaiieiy  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

Ij.  V.  WILLIT8,  Watsonvllle,  Cal.,  Blaok  Perch- 
•rons.   Registered  Stallions  tor  sale. 


POULTRY. 


O.  BLOM,  St.  Helena.   Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


OALIPURNIA  POUL.TRT  FARM,  Stockton, 
Oal  Send  f  ix  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARLINO,  Calistoga,  Cal.  Importer  ani 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Sond  for  Ciuular.  Thor- 
oughored  6erk>hiie  PIkb. 

B'  G.  HB  AD,  Napa.  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


O  H.  DWINIliLLB,  Fu  ton,SonomaCo.,  Oal.  Shrop- 
shire ard  Crossbrtd  ^hrop^hlre-Merlno  Rams  tor  sale. 


J.  B.  HOTT.  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Uerlno  and  Shropshire  Sheep,   Bams  tor  sale. 


B.  H.  ORANB,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  aUo  Fox  Hounds  from  Hlsscuri. 


SWINE. 


p.  H.  MUKPSY,  ferkins,  Sac  Co.,  Cal —Breeder  of 
Bhort-H'jrn  Cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkehire  HoKS 


T.  WAIIB,  Perkins,  Cat,  breeder   of  registered 
Berkshire  Bogs  and  Plymouth  Rock  fowls. 


J.  P-  ASHLEY.  Tinden,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer 
of  Thor  ughbred  Swioe,  Sma  l  Yorkthire  Victoria, 
Easez  and  Foiand-China.   Superior  Stcck,  Low  Prices 


TYLBB  BKA(5H,  San  Jose,  fal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
W.  A.  SHAFOR,  Middletown.Ohio, 

Largest  American  Importer  of 
O.  D.  Sheep, 

Is  prepared  to  quote  prices  on  the  best  stock  of  Oxford 
Down  Sheep  to  be  had  In  England.  Parties  wanting 
flrst-olass  stock  bhould  write  for  pi.rticulars  and  induce 
their  nelithb.  rs  to  Join  them.  Import  will  arrive  in 
June.    Write  at  once. 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS! 

S.  C.  BROWN  i  EQH0RN8. 
S.  0.  WHITE  LEUHOKNS. 

I^OOS  $3.&0  per  settintr;  for  two  settings;  $5  for 
J  three  set  irgs.  White  Leghorn  pen  headed  by 
■  'Volante,"  fcore  9£i  Brown  Leghorn  pen  headed  by 
"Imperial,"  score  93.  Send  for  circular.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  to  all, 

FRANK  A.  BRUSH. 
Care  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL 


California  Inventors^ 


Should  oonault 
;  DEWEY*  OO. 

'    A  H  S  RICAM 

AND  FoRttiGN  Patient  Solicitors,  for  obtaining  Patente 
ftnd  Oaveats.    EstabUshed  in  1860.   Their  loug  experience  as 

IoornaUsts  and  large  practice  as  Pateut  attorneys  euablet 
faem  to  offer  Padflo  Cfoaat  Inventors  far  better  serrlce  tbLj 
IbttT  can  obtain  elsewhere,  bend  for  free  olroulara  of  Infor- 
mailotL.   No  220  Market  St.,  Ban  FraaoUoo  lOftl. 
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CLOSINQ-OUT  SALE 

OP 

ENTIRE 


C.  E.  HUMBERT,  OF  CLOVERDALE,  CAL. 

This  herd  comprises  Seventy  Head,  ALL  REGISTERED  PURE-BRKD  Holstein-Frlesian  Cows  and  Bulls,  choice 
pedigrees,  c  mprised  of  the  "  Artls,"  "  Netherland,"  "Aaggle,"  "Clifden"  and  "  De  Brave  Hendrik  "  families; 
among  them  a  number  ol  fresh  Milch  Cows.  Etery  animal  wi  1  positively  be  sold.  This  herd  Is  the  best  In  the 
State,-and  here  la  a  rare  chance  to  buy  the  best  of  this  great  b  eed  of  cattle, 

 SALE  WILL  TAKE  PLACE  OH  

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  14,  189S,  AT  11  A.  M. 

AT  SAIiBS  YARD    OOR.  VAN  NESS  AVE.  AND  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISOO. 

Catalogue  ready  June  1, 
■    c*3    GO.,  ..A.ixo'tjLoxxeeX'ai. 


.BEST   MODERN  STRAINS  OF. 


POLAN  D-CHINA 

 PIGS   FOR  SALE  

SIRED  BT  FIRST  CLASS  IMPORTED  HALES.  My  Brood  Sows,  Imported  from  the  Rast,  are  the  admiration  ol 
everybody,  being  tine  Individuals  and,  like  the  Bjars,  rich  in  such  blood  as  Tecumwh,  the  most  famous  hog 
that  ever  lived.  King  Tecumeeh  his  greatest  S  'D,  Tom  Corwin  2d,  whoie  owner  refosed  (1000  for  him,  Cora  Schel- 
lenberger,  whose  produce  sold  tor  (3300  before  she  died,  and  other  prize  winners  at  Eastern  State  Pairs  Inspec- 
tion invited  and  correspondence  solicited.  Parties  giving  timely  notice  will  be  met  at  station.  Ranch  one  mile 
from  station. 

H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Niles,  Cal. 


KBD    BAIil.  BRAND. 


Oennlne  only  with  RED 
I  BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold 
I  smith,  Marvin,  Oamblo, 
I  Wells,  Fargo  h  Co.,  etc.,  ete. 

It  keeps  Horses  aad  Cattle 
I  healthy.  For  milch  oows; 
I  It  Increases  and  enriches 
I  their  i&llk. 

398  Howard  St.,  Baa 
VraneUeo.  Oal. 


The  Most  Surcessful  Remedy  ever  discovered 
na  It  Is  certain  la  Its  cllects  and  does  not  blister, 
liead  proof  below, 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE. 

Stab,  Lajte  Co.,  Obboon,  Feb,  8th,  1892, 
Db,  B,  J. Kendall  Co., 

Hoar  Sirs:— lhav:  used  your  Kbsdai.l's  Spaviit 
Cure  for  the  last  twelve  years  never  belni;  without 
It  but  n  few  weeks  in  that  timo  and  I  have  mado 
tcveral  wonderful  cures  with  It.  I  cured  a  Curb 
of  long  Bt.andine.  Then  I  Imcl  a  f  "  ur  year  old  colt 
badly  Sweenied  ;  tried  evrry  thing  without  any 
benefit,  so  I  tried  your  liniment,  and  In  a  few  weeks 
he  was  well  and  his  shoulder  filled  up  all  right,  and 
the  other,  a  four  year  old  that  had  a  ThorouKhpIn 
and  Blood  Spavin  ■  n  the  same  Jolut^and  to-day 
no  one  can  tell  whli-h  Iok  It  was  on.  These  state- 
ments can  be  proven.  If  necessary ;  the  four  year 
olds  are  now  seven  and  can  bo  seen  any  day  at  Cot- 
tage Orove,  Or,  S,  Z. Faxton. 

Price  $1.00  per  bottle.  

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL.  CO., 

Enosbui-zh  Falls,  Vermont. 
SOI.D  BT  ALL  DRCGGISTS. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOR  8ALB. 

ROBERT  ASH  BURNER, 

Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Ooanty,  Oal 

Only  three-fourths  mile  from  the  terminus  of 
the  S.  F,  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS! 


The  numerous  dleeases  tbat  are  usually 
prevalent  among  very  Youdb  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 

GARY'S  PILLS. 

Send  for  Circular 

B.  POUQERA  &  CO., 

so  North  William  ntreet.  New  Tork, 


BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

DovetalUd  Hives,  Seotlonp,  Comb  Foundation,  Founda- 
tion Machines,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Honey  Knives. 
Alley's  Traps,  Peifo.ated  Zim  Honpy  Boards  Shipping 
Cases.  Cans  and  Cas"!)  for  h  xtracted  Honty,  Bee  T^nt-, 
ROOT'S  GOODS,  and  everything  required  by  the  trade, 
wholesale  and  retail, 

WM.  STTAN,  Ban  Mateo,  Oal. 


M0NEY*M".2elo°.^.V 

By  using  the  Pacific  Incnbatoi 
and  Braoder,  which  will  hatch  t,n\ 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  unf 
versal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex 
hlbited.  Thoroughbred  Foaltrj 
and  Poultry  Appliances.  Senc 
8  cts.  in  stamps  for  83- page  catalogue 
with  80  full-sised  colored  outs  of  thor 
onghbred  fowls,  to  Pacific  lucaba 
tor  Co.  1807  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cal 


CHICKEN-HATCHING  BYSTEAM 


XT*-  INCUBATOR 


oimple.cosy  of  operation, self-reffa* 
lating,  relinble,  tully  (ruarantaed. 
Send  4c.  for  lilu8.  Caiaioffue.  Qeo. 
Brlel  &  Co..  Mfrs,  Qiuncy,  tii  it  r  ^ 


H 


A.  Oa^Xl.O.^XN' ! 

Two  3-year-old  Imported  Shire  Uares 
in  foal.  Also  Imported  English  Coach 
Stallion.  Address  W.  W.  RUSBHOKE, 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Draft  ana 
C'<ach  SUlllone.  P,  0.  Box  M.  Stable, 
Brovlway  and  82d  Sk,  Oakland,  Cal. 


TbsKaosas  City  VeteriQary  College 

Incorporated  by  the  State. 
P^OR  catalogue  address  J.  H.  WATTLES,  D, 


810  East  IVelfth  Street 


HALSTED  INCDBATOe 

COMPANY, 
1813  Blyrtle  Htreot.  Oaklaad.  CaL 

8eua  Stamp  tor  Circular. 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J,  KBHDALii,  M.  D. 

SS  Fine  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  alok 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dl» 
eaMS-  Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  eOects  and  antidotes  ol 
all  the  principal  n-edicioesueed 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  med- 
diclnes-  Rules  for  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  fine  en- 

  graving  showing  the  appearanos 

of  the  teetii  at  each  year.  It  Is  printed  0'_  tine  papei 
and  has  nearly  lUO  pages,  71x6  Inohua.  Price,  only  2t 
oents,  or  five  for  tl>  on  receipt  of  which  we  will  send 
by  maU  to  any  address  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  290 
^f•rl^At  Atrn^t.  Han  INannfacn 


ENOBAVINO  — SDPhlUIOB  WOOD  AND 
Metal  Knrrs-'m'   lOectrotypIng  and  Stsreolyplnf 
loo*  at  tb«  clfce  of  thU  papei. 


MBOHA.M  &  FRITSOH, 
Importer*  A  Breeders  of  Red  Palled  Oattle. 

We  have  200  head  of  Full  Bloods  and  Croasbreds  on 
Devons.  Bulls  and  Belteis  for  sale.  Address  communica- 
tions regarding  Cattle  to  MECHAH  &  FRIPBOH.  Peta- 
luma, Oal 


MBOHAM  St  HINKLB, 

Importers  &  Breeder*  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

The  flock  was  Imported  or  bred  direct  from  Im- 
vorte  l  stock.  The  Shropshlr>  excels  all  mutton  breeds 
for  a  cross  on  the  merino — gMng  more  wool  and  mut- 
ton than  that  from  any  other  breed.  Pure  and  Croa*. 
bred  Kams  and  Ewes  for  sale.  Direct  loqulrUs  regard- 
ing Shropshires  to  UECBAM  &  HUKLE,  FeUluma,  Oal, 


H.  MBOHAM. 

Breeder  of  American  Merino  Sheep  Wlth- 
nnt  Horns,  The  only  flock  In  the  United  States. 
When  we  b)ught  our  sheep  East  24  years  ago,  among 
them  was  a  ram  without  horns.  Be  grew  to  be  a  fine 
large  sheep,  thearing  at  2  yea  old,  a  12-month's  fleeea, 
86  lbs.  of  long  white  wool. 


I  have  bred  from  him  and  his  get  ever  since  aid  have 
never  mate  an  out-cross  and  never  used  the  same  ram 
but  one  year  on  the  same  flock.  My  rams  at  two  years 
old  weigh  from  160  to  180  lbs.,  have  a  stroni;  constitu- 
tion, wtthouc  wrinkles,  and  will  shear  on  an  average 
about  25  lbs.,  a  12-month'B  fleece,  ol  long  white  wool. 
Rams  and  Ewes  lor  sale.  P.  O.  Address  Hlui.j  Point, 
Honoma  0*..  Oal.    R.  R.  SUti^n,  Petaluma. 


I  call  the  attention  of  every  owner  of  Horse  or  Cow  to 

my 

Remedy  for  Colic  in  Horses  or  Cattle. 

CURES  BTERT  CASE  In  6  to  20  minutes 
when  every  known  remedy  fails. 
PBESORIPTION  26  CBNT8. 

 ADDRESS  

H.  P.,  WellH,  Fargo  &  Oo.'b  Bxpresa, 

SAN  JOSE,  C^L. 


DRIVING  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

ir  WILL  CONTROL  THa  MOST 

73,000  sold  In  1891  . 
100,000  sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  X  {' for  #  I  ftft 

Nickel, «l. 50. 
Stallion  Bits  50 cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.  /iVrSVI^r. 


Dr.  A.  B.  BUZ  ARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIH 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Gon- 
Cribntor  to  the  "  Paclflo  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principle*. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgloal 
Operations.  i06  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  eoantry  promptly  attendsd  to.  Telephone 
Ho,  MAT. 


'  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustio 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

V.  "^AT".  ir-^OK0ON^  db  OO.. 

Sole  Acents, 

No.  6  Market  Street,  San  Franoleeo,  OaL 


CALIFORNIA^^ 


you  want  to  Imow  about  Cal'fomla 
and  the  Paol0o8[ates.  sond  for  the 
PACIFIC  RURAL,  PREHH. 
the  beat  Illustrated  and  Leading  Farming  and  Horticultural 
Weeklr  of  the  Far  West.  Trial,  COo  for  3  moa.  Two  eamtle 
ooplee,  lOo.  EatabUahsd  1(70.  DEWET  PUBUSHINQOO, 
no  Market  81, 1. 1. 


June  10,  1893. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  June  8,  1893. 

The  week  has  developed  no  encouragiof;  feature 
in  wheat;  but,  on  the  contrary,  matters  appear  to 
have  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  and  attempts  to  stop 
a  continued  decline  in  prices  have  been  unsuccessful. 
The  situation  is  very  singular.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  reports  of  growing  crops  in  the  world  are  un- 
faTorable— in  the  United  States  very  much  poorer 
than  for  several  seasons— the  market  has  not  been 
able  to  sustain  itself.  Ordinarily,  reports  of  damage 
to  growing  crops,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  would 
stimulate  activity  and  bring  about  an  advance  in 
quotations.  The  causes  which  depress  the  market 
are  two-fold,  viz.:  The  serious  financial  crisis,  and 
the  large  stocks  of  old  wheat  on  hand.  The  more 
potent  factor  just  now  is  the  financial  stringency, 
which  in  Chicago,  the  chief  speculative  center, 
amounts  to  little  less  than  a  panic.  Bank  failures 
have  been  numerous,  and  the  confidence  of  buyers 
is  much  shaken  and  their  resources  considerably 
limited.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  tell  just  how 
long  the  present  uneasiness  and  uncertainty  will 
prevail;  but  financiers  confidently  look  forward  to  a 
better  condition  of  things  in  the  near  future.  It  is 
a  noteworthy  fact  that  none  of  the  great  banking 
institutions  of  the  country  have  gone  under,  and 
that  the  failures  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  minor 
institutions.  But  their  difficulties  have,  nevertheless, 
been  a  powerful  influence  m  tightening  the  money 
market  and  disturbing  values  in  wheat  and  other 
commodities. 

During  the  flurry  which  occurred  in  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  week  prices  for  June  wheat  went  down  sharply. 
The  cause  was  largely  the  financial  situation  and  re- 
ports of  bank  failures.  Tbe  market  has  since  partly 
recovered,  and  prices  yesterday  showed  improve- 
ment and  there  were  indications  that  the  market 
would  recover  its  lost  ground. 

The  visible  supply  of  wheat  in  the  United  States 
is  gradually  diminishing,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
by  the  time  the  new  crop  comes  in,  it  will  have 
reached  reasonable  proportions. 

Reports  from  the  Middle  West  confirm  recent  ex- 
pectations of  a  large  shortage  in  the  wheat  yield. 
Our  statement,  several  weeks  since,  that  the  deficit 
would  in  all  probability  be  somewhere  in  tbe  neigh- 
borhood of  100,000,000  bushels — a  falling  off  in  the 
yield  of  about  20  per  cent — bids  fair  to  be  realized. 
Conservative  estimates  are  now  that  the  yield  will 
be  about  435,000  000  bushels— a  falling  off  from 
the  output  of  1892  of  90,000,000  bushels.  This 
shortage  should  very  much  more  than  ofifset  the  un- 
usual abundance  of  old  stocks  of  wheat,  and  en- 
hance values,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
foreign  crop  reports  do  not  now  indicate  an  average 
yield;  but,  as  stated  before,  the  financial  crisis  has 
been  a  demoralizing  factor. 

In  California,  recent  favorable  weather  has  con- 
siderably improved  crop  prospects,  and  grain  will 
yield  better  than  thought  a  few  weeks  since.  In 
the  northern  counties,  if  there  are  no  new  unfavor- 
able conditions,  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  an 
average  yield  may  be  expected.  In  the  San  Joaquin 
and  southern  counties  all  grains  now  show  up  very 
well,  and  the  output  there  will  be  full.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  now  be  expected  that  the  California 
output  for  1893  will  be  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  30  000,000  bushels  against  38,000,000  last 
year.  Carry-over  stocks,  however,  will  be  some- 
what in  excess  of  last  year. 

First  Carload  California  Wheat. 

On  June  2,  the  first  carload  of  this  year's  Califor- 
nia wheat  arrived  at  Port  Costa,  having  been  shipped 
from  Delano,  Kern  county.  It  was  raised  on  the 
ranch  of  J.  M.  and  O.  B.  K'mberlin,  near  Poso, 
Kern  county.  This  is  the  fourth  year  that  the 
Messrs.  Kimberlin  have  made  the  first  shipment  of 
new  wheat  to  this  market,  this  and  the  last  three 
consignments  coming  to  B  um  &  Co.  In  1888  the 
first  carload  came  from  Reedley,  in  Tulare  county. 
The  above  are  the  only  occasions  when  new  wheat 
was  shipped  in  May.  In  1888  Modesto,  Stanislaus 
county,  had  the  honor  of  making  tbe  first  consign- 
ment.   The  crop  this  year  is  a  fortnight  late. 

Following  table  shows  dates  of  arrival  of  new 
wheat  at  tide  water: 

Year.  Month.  Price. 

1859  July  14  $1  9o@$3  00 

1860  July  3   I  so@  I  55 

i86t  July  24   I  50@  I  62 

i86a  July  11   i  62®  i  65 

1863  July  25   I  50®  I  60 

1864  July  9   2  8c @  2  95 

1865  July  12   a  20@  2  25 

1866  June  33   I  50®  I  60 

1867  June  17   1  65®  I  70 

1868  June  18   I  90®  2  00 

1869  June  IS   I  40®  I  4S 

1870.  June  9   I  7c@  I  80 

1871  lune  23   2  3c®  a  37 

187a  June  10   X  80®  I  8s 

1873  June  7  (at  Vallejo). . .  i  75®  i  80 

1874  June  II...    I  6s@  I  67 

187s  June  2  (at  Vallejo).. .  .  i  65®  i  67 

1876  June  9       OikUnd).  .  i  75®  . 

1877  June  2  (it  Vallejo). . .  2  4r®  . 

1878  June  13   I  7C1®  . 

1879  June  20   I  65®  . 

1880  June  24   I  oo@  . 

188 1  June  7   I  25®  I  40 

1882  July  6   I  67®  . 

1883  June  19   t  65(0  I  70 

1884  June  20  (Port  Costa),  i  7S@  

1885  June  2   I  42®  

1886  June  5   I  30®  

1887  June  10  (Port  Costa). .  i  7S@  

1888  June  IS  (Wheatpori).  i  1754   

1889  May  24   I  37%   

l8go  May  20   i  30®  

1891  May  23  (Port  Costa). .  i  02%   

1893  May  23  (Port  Costa).,  i  $3%   

1893  June  3  (Port  Costa).,  i  35 

Tbe  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange  yesterday 
issued  its  customary  report  of  grain,  etc.,  remaining 


in  this  State  on  June  ist.  The  figures  compare  as 
follows  with  those  for  the  corresponding  date  in  1893: 

,  June  ist- 

Stocks  of —  1893. 

Flour,  bbls   83  327 

Wheat,  ctls  4.485.923 

Barley,  ctls  1,309,102 

Oats,  ctls   57-240 

Rye,  ctls   9.725 

Flour  shows  a  comparative  decrease  of  37.190  bbls 
this  year,  while  the  followirg  gains  are  shown  for  the 
other  articles:  Wheat,  2,385  774  ctls,;  barley,  396,- 
053  ctls.;  Oats,  8,454  ctls.;  Rye,  3.894  ctls. 

On  June  ist  in  previous  years  the  stocks  of  wheat 
and  barley  were  given  as  follows: 

,  Centals  , 

June  I—  Wheat.  Bariey. 

1891  1,626,562  352,882 

1890  4,8oI  063    1,004  457 

1989  2,092,430  2,052,630 

The  quantity  of  wheat  on  the  ist  instant  was  the 
largest  with  one  exception,  for  the  given  five  years, 
"89  93,    The  same  also  applies  to  barley, 

European  Crop  Report- 

From  Beerbohm's  Daily  List  of  May  19th  we 
make  tbe  following  summary  of  European  crop 
prospects  for  the  week  previous  to  that  date: 

Rains  have  ended  the  long  drouth. 

France. — General  rains,  and  prospects  improved; 
but  expectation  of  improvement  thought  to  be  ex- 
aggerated, just  as  reports  of  drouth  were  formerly 
exjggerated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  rain  too  late  to 
benefit  crops  greatly. 

Germany. — Wheat  fairly  satisfactory. 

Hungary. — Rain  has  improved  spring  crops. 

Austria. — Wheat  crop  may  improve  with  better 
weather. 

Italy. — Grain  has  suffered  much  injury  from 
drouth,  but  extent  not  known. 

Roumania. — Good  prospects. 

South  Russia. — Rains,  improving  prospects. 

Central  and  North  Russia. — Very  cold,  with  frost 
and  snow  doing  damage. 

New  Barley. 

New  California  barley  arrived  during  the  week, 
the  consignment  consisting  of  two  carloads.  One 
came  from  P.  Fabian  tt.  Co.  of  Tracy;  the  other 
came  from  Madera. 

Since  1870  the  dates  of  arrival  of  new  barley  in 
this  city,  and  the  prices  at  which  tbe  first  lots  have 
been  sold,  have  been  as  follows: 
Year.  Date.  Price. 

1870  June  19  $1  20j< 

1871  June  12    I  57 

1872  June  6   I  40 

1873  June  5   I  10 

1874  June  9   I  45 

1875  June  20   I  35 

1876  May  30   90 

1877  June  30   I  55 

1878  June  II   80 

1879  June  30   75 

1880  June  24   64Ji 

i88t  June  21   90 

1883  June  13   I  65 

1883  June  35   95 

1884  June  28   90 

1885  June  16   I  25 

1886  May  36   I  28 

1887  June  3   I  IS 

1888  June  6   9254 

1889  June  1   75 

1890  May  31   I  00 

1891  June  6   I  42 

1892  June  6   I  05 

1893  Junes   9ii6@9'% 

Other  Grains. 

Sample  market  for  barley  has  been  quiet  during 
the  week.  Crop  prospects  have  recently  very  much 
improved,  and,  as  stocks  on  hand  are  abundant, 
values  have  shown  a  weakening  tendency.  Old 
brewing,  however,  is  not  too  abundant,  and  the  de- 
mand is  fairly  good,  though  brewers  complain  that 
the  demand  for  beer  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  with 
warmer  weather.    Feed  is  dull. 

For  oats  the  market  shows  no  improvement. 
There  is  talk  of  a  drop  o(  figures,  but  it  comes  from 
buyers.  They  are  not  disposed  to  trade  at  present 
quotations. 

About  90QO  sacks  of  corn  came  in  this  week  and 
overstocked  the  market.  When  the  surplus  is  dis. 
posed  of,  there  ought  to  be  improvement. 

Coast  Grain  and  Flour  Trade. 

The  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  San  Fran. 
Cisco  during  the  months  named  were  as  follows  : 

Flour,  Wheat, 
Month.  bbls.  centals 

July    81,862  490  047 

August  110,845  1,166,351 

September  100,254         1,107  940 

October  127  063  1,123,519 

November  112,017  931,320 

December   83  702  824  885 

January   71  231  239.63  i 

February   71.310  1,189,154 

March   71  593  669  7S9 

April   76,980  634,561 

The  imports  of  flour,  wheat  and  oats  from  Oregon 
and  Washington  during  the  months  named  have 
been  as  follows  : 

Flour,     Wheat,  Oats 
Month.  bbls.        ctls.  ctls. 

July  -   6,693        20.405        9  008 

August   7,637        20.889  3,860 

September   5,686       50,8l8  39,671 

October   6,898       81,281  38.956 

November   6,364      124,988      62  386 

December  10,728      134,490  29764 

January  10,760      14 1  261      15  99S 

February   8,964       75  868  6.908 

March  10  90S        67.841  11,321 

April   9,461        40,235  14,956 

Fruits. 

The  demand  for  oranges  in  the  East  shows  much 
improvement,  but  it  comes  rather  late.  The  orange 
crop  is  nearly  disposed  of.  Besides,  the  entrance  of 
deciduous  fruits  in  the  market  will  tend  to  divert  at- 
tention from  the  oranges.  Mi'diterranean  Sweets, 
a  late  variety,  are  now  in  the  Etstern  market,  and 
selling  at  about  $2.25  f.  o.  b.  Qaite  a  number  of 
trees  of  this  variety  are  growing  m  southern  Califor 
nia.  One  Los  Angeles  firm  has  100  carloads  at 
Riverside.  Another  late  orange  is  the  St.  Michaels, 
of  which  a  carload  has  just  been  sold  at  $2  75  f.  o.b. 

Locally,  receipts  of  oranges  are  still  quite  abun- 


The  Jndson 
Fruit  Company, 

308  and  310 
WASHINGTON  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Oal. 


We  are  now  better  tban  ever  prepared  to 


receive  consignments  of  all  kinds  of  perishable 
products,  such  as  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Eggs,  etc.  Our 
facilities  for  cool,  dry  storage  and  packing  for  long- 
distance shipping  cannot  be  excelled.  It  is  our  con- 
stant aim  to  make  our  consignors  and  our  customers 
stay  with  ua 


THE  DAIRYMAN  who  is  doing  business  for  Profit  must  use 
the  Imperial  Russian  Cream  Separator.  This  machine  is 
Perfection.  The  Best  and  the  Cheapest  of  all.  No  Engine  and  No 
Engineer  required.  Simple  and  Safe.  If  you  do  Not  use  it  you  are 
Losing  Money  with  every  pound  of  milk.  Capacity  of  different 
sizes  from  500  to  2500  gallons  per  hour.  Duplicate  parts  of 
Sharpless  Separators  kept  on  hand.  Balancing  Bowls  and 
general  repairs  of  Separators  a  Specialty.  Send  for  Catalogue  to 
A.  J.  Van  Drake,   Pacific  Coast  Agent,  203  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 


dant,  and  prices  rule  about  the  same,  except  for 
fancy  variefes,  for  which  the  demand  is  good  and 
the  market  fifm. 

New  Madeline  pears  and  Cherry  plums  are  now 
in  the  market,  and  peaches  have  already  been 
shipped.  The  pears  came  from  the  Sacramento 
river,  and  are  reported  hard  to  sell,  though  $1  per 
box  is  the  ruling  quotation.  Apples,  being  green, 
are  in  light  demand.  Cherries  have  sharply  declined 
during  the  week,  though  the  market  is  in  good  con- 
dition, the  demand  being  active  and  receipts  not 
too  abundant.  Cherry  plums  do  not  meet  eager  de- 
mand, being  green.  Strawberries  are  in  good  sup- 
ply and  trade  is  very  good.  Currants  are  coming  in 
more  freely  and  prices  have  declined. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  said  of  dried  fruits,  except 
that  stocks  are  low  and  the  new  season  is  likely  to 
find  a  tair  demand.  It  looks  now  as  if  quantities  of 
fruit  dried  will  not  exceed  those  of  last  year,  if  at 
all.  Conditions  are  favorable  for  a  prosperous 
year. 

Vegetables. 

New  corn  is  shown  in  the  market  and  sells  from 
I5@20c  per  dozen.  Tomatoes  are  also  here.  Early 
frost  killed  most  of  the  tomato  vines  in  the  southern 
country,  and  the  market  has  been  entirely  bare  of 
this  particular  variety  of  vegetables  for  months. 
Last  week,  however,  the  Tudson  Fruit  Company  re- 
ported the  receipt  of  a  b  x  of  tomatoes  from  Los 
Angeles  that  sold  at  the  fancy  figure  of  $5  for  the 
box.  String  beans  are  in  good  supply.  Asparagus 
arrives  freely  and  meets  a  good  demand.  Summer 
squash  has  been  reduced  in  price. 

Potatoes  are  firm  and  receipts  not  more  than 
abundant.    Market  for  onions  is  steady. 

Provisions. 

While  California  bacon  has  been  reduced  in  price, 
there  is  no  change  in  conditions.  The  feature  of 
the  week  is  the  beginning  of  operations  by  the 
Cudahy  Packing  Company  at  Los  Angeles.  Com- 
plaint is  made  that  hogs  in  California  are  few. 
S»ven  cents  is  offered  for  live  hogs.  The  Cincinnati 
Price  Current,  June  1,  contains  the  following  review 
of  tbe  situation: 

"  There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  enlargement 
in  the  shipping  demand  for  the  product,  although 
inquiries  from  distributing  localities  are  of  a  more 
encouraging  nature  than  previously.  It  is  believed 
the  domestic  demand  will  assume  more  urgency  in 
the  near  future,  but  the  prevailing  high  position  of 
values  continues  to  restrict  demand  for  foreign  con- 
sumers. Our  correspondence  continues  to  indicate 
an  unusual  extent  of  losses  of  young  pigs.  It  is 
d  fficult,  however,  to  judge  satisfactorily  as  to  how 
this  general  condition  exists,  and  as  to  how  much 
it  may  have  a  beiring  on  future  supplies;  but  there 
is  little  ground  for  building  calculations  of  a  posi- 
tive tendency  to  liberal  supplies  of  marketable  hogs 
lor  many  months  to  come— possibly  a  year.  As 
compared  with  the  recent  past,  the  incoming  months 
may  show  some  increase." 

Poultry  and  Eggs. 

Poultry  continues  in  a'bout  the  same  situation 
from  week  to  week.  There  has  been  a  decline  in 
some  lines,  but  the  market  generally  is  in  fair  con- 
dition, supplies  are  not  heavy  and  the  demand  is 
good. 

Eggs  have  shown  a  more  material  advance  during 
the  week  than  for  a  long  time.  The  market  is 
stronger,  though  some  dealers  complain  of  dullness. 
The  receipts  of  eggs  at  this  port  were  as  follows: 

Sources.  Dozen. 

California  368  831 

Oregon   2040 

Eastern  304,200 

Total  475  071 

April...  458.751 

Increase  216,520 

Butter  and  Cheese. 

Butter  is  in  large  supply  and  it  is  said  that  some 
dealers  are  shading  quotations  in  order  to  effect 
sales.  Cheese  is  also  weak  and  consignments  plenti- 
ful. The  receipts  of  butter  and  cheese  at  this  port 
in  May  were  as  follows: 

Sources.  Butter.  Cheese. 

California,  lbs  2,323,600         673  300 

Oregon   41,400  36,800 

Eastern   S3. 10° 

Totals  2,365,000  765.200 

April  2,206.200  787400 

Increase   158,800   

Decrease   22,200 

Honey- 
Reports  of  the  new  yield  are  to  the  effect  that  it 
will  be  large.    This  claiir.  is,  however,  disputed, 

( Continutd  on  next  page.) 


HORSE  COLLARS 

 AND  

SADDLERY  GOODS. 


Davis  &  Son's  Horse  Collars  are 
not  filled  with  Self-Pulverizing 
Cork. 

The  U.  S  Insp°ctor  of  Harness  Supplies  and  Horse 
Collars  selected  Davis  &  Son's  make— both  harness  «Dd 
crllars.  And  so  will  all  peraona  who  want  a  solid, 
bro'd-faoed,  smooth  cellar  which  Hoes  not  pinch  the 
□cck  nor  ro'l  about  unsteadily  for  three  months  b»(ore 
it  settles  ''own  to  a  fittini;  shape  or  set  equireW  back  on 
the  shoulder.  If  you  want  a  collar  not  stuffed  with 
wads  buy  our  collar'*,  as  all  other  maken  on  this  coast 
are  wad  collars  All  wad  i-tuffed  collars  flatten  down  in 
a  short  time  so  that  a  sweat  collar  Is  needed  to  protect 
the  horse  from  the  wads  or  rop-s  of  straw,  Davis  & 
Son's  Collars  are  all  put  under  a  poweiful  thaper  or  press 
before  So  shed,  which  sol  diSes  the.ri  into  a  perfect 
shape,  which  allows  the  cellar  to  set  with  its  wh  le  'ace 
aeainst  the  shoulder.  When  a  wad-stuffad  collar  Is 
br  ui{ht  under  this  force  It  shows  tbe  od  wad' stuffed 
c  liar  to  be  merely  a  Puff  Bill.  Semi  or  bring  in  to  our 
factory  In  this  c  ty  any  coll»r  and  see  this  do-^e,  "nd  see 
what  a  Pan  Cake  jou  have  been  tell  n;  to  the  pMopI  for 
collars.  Our  Boston  Team  long  straw  collars  have  no 
wads.  T"e  R 'd  of  our  Great  Mai^hine  Is  supplied  with 
small  teeth  on  its  lower  su'facH  like  a  fine  saw.  It  picks 
up  and  carries  with  it  .  s  it  BWs  throue^h  the  ttraw  a  long 
straw  in  each  tnnth  all  of  which  are  depositrd  in  the 
collar,  one  behind  the  other,  with  more  precision  and 
regularity  than  human  skill  could  ever  accomplish,  thus 
avoiding  all  lumps  and  wads,  not  even  two  straws  cross- 
ing each  other. 

NAME  ROOM. 

No  Oollars  on  this  Ooast  or  else- 
where have  as  good  Barns 
Room  as  the  Davis  &  Son's 
Collar. 


410  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SULPHUR  WICKS 

 FOB  

Bleaching  Fruit. 

PURER,  CLEANER  and  CHE&FER 

Thun  c  tber  Forma. 

UNIFORM  RKStJCTS  1«*8CKED. 
They  are  eulpnur  melted  onto  strips  "i  burlap,  10  to  the 
pound.    One  of  these  for  ea  h  tray  rt  number  of  travB, 
and  the  dried  fruit  all  looks  alike   9»rapks  sent  bv  mall. 
Addrtss,  J.  A  DUKAND,  823  Frc  nt  St  .  S.  F. 


For  Sale  at  a  Bargain. 

1  "DANIEL  BEST"  TRACTION 

ENGINE,  Largest  Size. 

1  "DANIEL  BEST"  COMBINED 

HARTESTER,  aO-Foot  Out. 

This  machinery  all  in  good  order  at  King  City,  Cal. 
Owner  gone  out  of  farming  business  there. 

Address  A.  L  REED.  King  Olty,  Oal. 

Or  EDWARD  FRISBtE,  Heddlns.  Cal. 


Bowens  Academy, 

Unlvereity  Are,,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

For  Boya  and  Toucg  Men. 

Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time 

but  oD  prcgress  In  ntudies. 
T.  S.  BO'WE^  S,  M.  A  Head  Master. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  I 
Is  the  Largest  Illust'-ate^  and  Leading  Agrloul* 
tural  and  Horticultural  Ni'eekly  of  tbe  West. 
K  tabllshed  187U.  Trial  Substrlptlons,  60c  tor 
8  moR.  or  $3.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWBT 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  230  Market  Street,  8*D  Fiuioltoo. 
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Ttie  Markets. 

{Continued  from  preceding  page.) 

some  claiming  tb»t  estimates  of  a  heavy  yield  are  an 
exaggeration.  Recent  weather,  they  say,  has  not 
bet-n  at  all  favorable.  Prices  have  declined  in  ex- 
pectation that  the  crop  will  be  larger  than  last  year. 

Wool. 

Wool  has  weakened  and  declined  during  the 
week  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  early  pros- 
pect of  improvement,  though  late  advices  from  the 
East  are  encouragine. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  Sour  trade  is  in  unsatisfactory  condition  and 
prices  are  weak. 

The  ne*  crop  of  hay  is  to  a  large  extent  supplant- 
ing old  stocks  and  prices  for  the  latter  are  weaker. 

Hops  are  very  dull. 


Brain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  foUowlDg  are  the  cloBlng  priced  paid  for  wheat  optloDB 
per  otl.  for  the  p^Bt  week: 

June.     Ju'y.    Auk     Sept.     Oct  Nov. 
Thunday....  Ss'Sid   5j09Jd   isV^iA   SsUJd  6s00jd  Csilid 

Friday   5B'7}d  6s08|i  SsCM  t  SslOjd  fslijd  fsOCid 

Saturday....  SeOrid  SsOSid  5a09]d  68l  id   SulUd  6a0> H 

Monday  Bs.Tid  5»0'id  SB(i9fd  SslO  d   5ellid  BsllSd 

Tueoday  feOGid  5e07id  SsOSid  5s03id  Ssluid  9b11  d 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  Oalifornia  carcoes  for  off 
ooast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  ahlpmenta  for  the  pant  wefk 


O  0. 

Tburaday...29>3d 

Friday  8983d 

Saturday..  299jd 

Monday  2983d 

Tueiday....298Cd 


June. 
741 
73i 
74 
7] 
72} 


Au«, 
77| 
7B» 
77 
74i 
75i 


Sep*. 
72i 
7U 
72} 
70* 
71i 


P.  8.    N.  D.  Market  for  P.  8 

30s9d     2«  3d  Better 

30B8d    2993d  Eauier 

Sfafid    29H3d  Inac'ive 

STsiid    2983d  Dull 

3086d    2980d  Neglected 

To-day  a  cabletrram  la  aa  follow^: 

Liverpool,  Jun*»  7.— Wheat— Higher  prices  asked,  but 
no  a  Ivauce  e8t»bli  hed.  California  Fpot  lota,  58  I'd;  off 
coast,  298  ad;  just  ahipped,  sra  6d;  nearly  due.  29-  3d;  car- 
goea  off  coaa',  firm- r;  mu  passage,  flnnly  held;  Mark  Lane 
whekt,  QuIet;  French  country  markets,  tone  ge  trally  firm; 
wheat  and  flour  in  Paris,  firm;  weather  in  England,  hot 
forcing. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  ahowB  the  closing  prices  per  bushel  of  wheat 
for  the  paat  week  at 

New  York 

Day. 

Thursday  

Friday  

Saturday  

Monday  

Tuesday  

The  following  is  to-day'a  telegram— per  bushel; 

New  Yo«K,  June  7  - June,  V!ic;  Aug.,  74ic;  Dec 

Chicago. 

Day.  June. 

Thunday  

Friday  , 

Saturday  

Monday   64 

Tueeday   681 

The  followlrig  la  to-day's  teleRram — per  bushel: 
CaiCAOO,  June  7  —June,  t4io:  Sept..  7Clc;  Dec,  75ic. 

Local  Markets. 
WHEAT. 

M»y. 

Thursday,  high' at  '$1  35 

lowest  •  1  30 

Friday,  highest  •  1  35 

■■     lowest  •  1  30 

Saturday,  highest  *  1  36 

"       lowest  *  1  30 

Monday,  highest  ♦  1  28* 

lowest  i  1  27i 

Tuesday,  hiKbest  \  I  28{ 

lowest  t  1  27J 

•Ml'llng. 
(New 

Tb*>  following  are  to-dav's  recorded  sales  on  Hail: 
Wheat  —  Mnming  —  Informal  Sesaioo:  Decemb'  r-100 
tors,  Sl.3'1  per  ctl.  Reg-i'ar  Session:  December— 600 
tons,  81.3' j;  61)1 ,  $  .3.^!  Seller  1893,  :iew— lOl)  tons,  $1  '7J; 
JOO,  $1,271;  200.  $  27}  per  ctl.  Afternoon-Seller  1893, 
new  lot  ns.  SI. 271;  300,  SI  27;  4liO.  .$1,263.  December— 
1100  tons,  $1.35;  30..  $1.34i;  100,  $1  34j  per  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

June. 

Thursday,  highest  $1  00 

"         lowest   991 

Friday,  highest   1  OOJ 

"     lowest   I  0"t 

Saturday,  higheat  *  89] 

"        lowest  •  8''| 

Monday,  highest   86 

lowest  

Tuesday,  highest  •  83| 

"       lowest  •  83i 

•New. 

Th«  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Ba'ley— Regular  Sessinn:    Decembe*"  -ll'^O  tons, 

10  ',  93ic.   Sell-^r  1893,  new— 2  0  tnns,  "Sic;  300.  881-!  per  i<\. 

Afternoon— June— 100  to'-s.  8fijc.    M»y  300   tons,  98c. 

Seller  1893,  new-IOJ  tons,  8S|c;  2  J0,  Sbio;  '00.  87ic;  30J,  88c. 

December— iOO  tons,  93ic:  3uu.  931c;  luv,  93  per  ctl. 


Deo 
83} 


82! 


81|c. 
Dec. 

76} 


Dec. 
$1  37! 
1  36i 
1  37 
1  36J 
1  37} 
1  37 
1  36: 
1  3-i 
1  35S 
1  35 


Dec. 
95 
93} 
96 
9t« 
9f)| 
943 
93S 
9  i 
933 
91 


93Sc; 


Markets  by  Telegraph, 

California  Products  in  the  East. 
Nbw  York,  June  4.— In  canned  fruits  the  stock 
here  is  still  et^timated  at  above  100,000  caRes,  and  few 
loi8  of  any  importance  have  been  placed,  ceriainly 
not  enough  to  help  the  price.  Our  retail  groceries 
are  becoming  doleful  over  the  inclusion  of  ('Hlifornla 
canned  fruits  in  the  "  bazaar,"  or  cheap  counter  sys- 
tem of  some  of  thp  stores  heavily  devoted  to  mi.scel- 
laneous  goods.  While  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  an; 
class  of  dlstributora  has  to  meet  a  competition  which 
in  any  degree  tends  to  diminish  the  fair  proflis  in  the 
present  clogged  cond  tion  of  the  market,  the  innova- 
tion may  prove  a  viluable  one.  The  nature  of  these 
large  bazaar  displays  permits  long  blocks  of  goods 
to  be  placed  in  view  of  a  larger  run  of  customers  than 
that  which  attends  ordinary  stores.  The  wider 
advertisement  thus  obtained  for  theoa  will  undoubt- 
edly prove  helpful,  particularly  in  the  case  of  good 
California  tinned  goods,  the  quality  of  which  will 
prompt  those  to  whom  the  produot  Is  a  n 'velly  to 
come  again.  Some  of  the  dealers  who  have  supplied 
this  trade  see  no  rea.son  why  the  bazaar  should  not 
turn  into  an  outlet  of  importance,  especially  among 
the  host  of  near-oy  country  customers  who  are  daily 
attracted  to  New  York  by  these  immense  retail  en- 
terprises. 

Prunes— Free  supplies  have  run  closer  into  the 
summer  than  was  expected,  and  there  Is  a  general 
willingness  to  increase  the  consumption  by  shading 
nrices.  This  may  be  uphill  work  with  seasonable 
firuit  in  the  market  Closing  rates:  Nineties  to 
hundreds.  85^c;  eighties  to  nineties,  9c;  seventies  to 
elgtitles,  9V^c:  fifiies,  sixties  and  seventies,  10@l0%c. 

Unreeled  peaches  have  mo<itiy  gone  into  cold 
storage.   The  nominal  price  is  8H@9-- 

California  Cherries— Arrived  la  better  order  and 
sold  at  $2@3  50  per  box. 

It  does  not  appear  likely  that  car  lots  will  do  as 
wen  as  last  season.  The  berry  season  is  heavy  and 
plneaoples  are  abundant 

Raisins— Any  strong  offering  of  bags  would  not  ex- 
ceed 4c  for  two-crown  and  6o  for  three-crown.  Boxes 
are  rated  as  before;  consumption  light. 

Apricots— The  lot  sent  is  about  used  up,  and  the 
remnant  <8  quoted  at  14@1i;c. 

Wool— Only  light  spot  business  at  any  seaboard 
point,  and  the  price  situation  Is  not  helped  by  in- 


terior transactions.  The  largest  buyer"  say  they  will 
not  bargain  for  any  wool  of  acmnnt  unless  they  can 
be  put  on  the  safe  side  of  tariff  legislation.  This 
points  to  slow  business,  as  Congress  will  not  be  heard 
from  for  several  months.  On  the  whole  the  market 
is  no  better  than  before. 

Sales  at  New  York— 95.000  lbs.  dompstlc,  of  which 
70,000  lbs.  is  California  spring  at  16(9170,  and  205,000 
lbs.  foreign. 

Sales  at  Boston- 991,500  lbs.  domestic.  Including 
30,CO0  lbs.  spring  Calllnrnia  at  16(aiSc;  also  316,000 
lbs.  foreign.  196  000  lbs.  of  which  was  Australian. 

Philadelphia— Unwashed  wools  at  that  market  are 
2c  lower  than  last  week. 

Lima  Beans— No  interest;  in  round  lots  it  looks  as 
if  some  will  be  carried  over.  There  aie  sellers  at 
82. 15  Scot. 

Honey— A  sale  quoted  at  6^0,  free  on  board,  early 
shipment. 

Beeswax- Last  sale  of  California,  27c.  Cuban  and 
Southern  abundant. 

Mustard  Seed— Buyers  are  few  in  face  of  the  com 
ing  new  crop.  Yellow  nominally,  7Ji@7^c;  Brown 
Calilornia  Trieste,  4^@l?4c.  There  are  3000  bags  of 
old  slock  locked  up  indefinitely,  which  helps  to 
depress  the  market. 

Hops— Choice,  rather  firmer  at  21^0  for  the  State 
and  coast.  Moderate  sales  are  restricted  to  good  to 
prime  at  last  figures.  Bids  for  new  State  open  low. 
London  reports  a  movement  of  several  lots  ot  Amer- 
ican hops.   Exports,  84  bales. 

California  Fruit  at  ChicaRO- 

Chjcago,  June  6.— California  dried  fruits  are  ruling 
about  the  same  as  lately  quoted.  There  is  a  moder- 
ate business  in  prunes,  but  all  other  lines  are  quiet 
Raisins  are  the  most  plentiful  and  they  are  slow. 
Apricots  are  scarce  sud  firm  Raisins— London  lay- 
ers, 3-crowu  box.  $1  6.5(31.76;  far-cy,  $1  85@2:  loose 
"luscdtel".  3-crown,  according  to  quality,  ^  box, 
Jl  26(81  35;  4-f  rown,  sacks,  |»  lb,  6'/r@6c;  S-crown;  h® 
6!^C:  2-crown,  4%ia)5c:  off  goods.  3X@4c.  Prunes — 4" 
to  50  to  the  lb  sacks,  lb  U}4'a>ny,c;  60  to  60.  10>^ia 
Uc;  60  to 70.  I0(*  OV^C;  70  to  80,  9%<c^lOc:  80  to  90.  9® 
9>^c;  90  to  100,  9®9\4c:  100  to  120.  8Kc.  Aprlcols-New 
choice  to  fancy,  in  sacliB,  ¥  lb,  15(gl5>^c;  fair  to  good, 
i35^@14c.  Peachrs— Pee'ed.  26-Ib  boxes, lb.  22@24c; 
sacks,  20(a;!2c;  unpeeled.  S^W.  Nectarines— Red, 
in  sacks,  fi  tb.  10@llc;  white,  106*120. 

California  Green  Fruits- Cherries  sold  at  auction 
at  80c  (.(r$l.36  lor  10  tb  boxes  inside.  For  sof  white 
apricots,  ceses  of  four  baskets,  quoted  at  $-2@2.25. 
Lemons  are  ruling  slow;  supply  good  Choice,  tji 
box.  S3  50(3)4;  fmicy,  f>  box.  $4.60:  poor  and  damaged 
$2(23.  Oranges— No  special  change  noted.  Choice 
fruit  steady;  common,  dull  and  very  plentiful.  Seed- 
lings, ordiusry  lo  good.  $2(a2  25;  Riverside,  sound. 
$2.S6((;2.75;  unsound  eoods.  76c@$l.T6;  Navels— Boxes, 
sound,  smooth.  S3  60(31;  boxes,  rnugh.  82.26(of3;  Blood 
oranges— *3i33  50;  St.  Michael's,  $2.ii0@3. 

California  Fruits  at  the  East. 

Chicago,  June  6 —The  E»rl  Fruit  Co.  realized  the 
following  prices  for  California  fruit  sold  at  auction 
to-day:  Royal  Anne  cherries.  81.40(31.75;  Tartarians. 
8l.36c*l.40;  Re;  ublican,  81  26;  Rockports,  II.IO;  Prin- 
gle  apricots,  81. 85(»1.95.  The  weather  is  very  fine 
and  cool. 

New  York,  June  6  — E  L.  Goodsell  to-day  sold  the 
first  carload  of  California  cherries  of  the  season,  con- 
taining 14'  0  IO-ft>  boxes  at  a  gross  result  of  82500.  The 
fruit  was  rather  unsound,  and  cherries  of  the  Tar- 
tarian variety  sold  St  $1.6f'((*2  60;  <'entennial,  $2.P0; 
Governor  Woods  81.15(ai  ,55.  The  first  aorlcots  of  the 
season  realized  .?2  SO  for  crates  and  75c(a81.60  for 
boxes. 

•  Good  Peach  Crop  In  New  Jersey. 

Under  date  of  May  24.  the  following  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  Flemington,  N.  J.:  "Replies  to  290  out 
of  300  inquiries  sent  to  the  largest  peach  growers  in 
this  section  regarding  the  prospects  of  this  year's 
crop  indicate  that  the  prospects  for  an  immense  crop 
are  good.  The  cold  spring  weather  retarded  the 
growth  of  peach  buds  until  the  late  frosts  were  over. 
■The  buds  are  open  now  and  healthy  in  appearance. 
In  the  year  of  a  full  crop,  Hunterdon  county  has 
yielded  1,6  0.000  baskets;  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  that  number  will  be  exceeded  this  year.  Simi- 
lar encouraging  reports  come  from  Warren,  Somerset 
and  Sussex  counties,  where  the  peach  interest  has 
greatly  developed  the  last  five  years. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  select.ed,  in  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
quotations,  while  rery  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  JUNii7.  1S93. 

Strawberries,  cheat  1  Extra  choice  fruit  for  special 

Longworth          7  00        00  I pmposes  Bells  at  an  advance 

Hharpless   5  00  (a  8  00  on  outside  quotations 


60  @  75 

25  (9  75 

•'0  @  — 

25  @  76 


Goo^'-b  rrles,  lb 
Raapberries  - 

drawer. .  ... 
Cherries,  box- 
Black  

Royal  Ann  . . . 
While  

(/Imes.  Mex  ....  4  00  la  4  60  Peas,  sweet,  sk 

Do  Cal   76  (ii  1  00  iTurnlps,  ctl  

'«tpons,  boT....  1  FO  •»  3  00  nahh«g»  100  Tbt 
Do  Santa  Bar..  3  75  (a  4  00  Garlic.  $i  lb  . 
Do  Miclly  choice  4  50  O  5  50 
Oranges,  pr  bi- 
Navels,tllver'dn  3  50  ®  3  00 
Heedl'g.River'de  I  25  @  1  60 

Do,  Fresno   1  25  (»  1  .50 

Oreeu  Applea.rtl.  40  (a  61 
Currants,  chest.  4  00  6  00 
Ap'icot.8  box  — 

Prtnele   40  (»  85 

Royal   —  (a  1  25 

Cherry  Plums..     60  («  75 


Keets,  ak   -  <S  1  25 

Carrots,  sk   85  «  1  25 

'Ikra.  dry,  tti          15  @ 

Parsnips,  otl. . . .  1  50  @  9  00 
Penper*.  drv.  lb  5  @  — 
Pea",  common. 

per  sack. ...     50  @ 

76  @  I  00 
-  «  1  (10 
80  «  1  15 
1<S 

OauliHower   60  @  65 

■  lery   60  (»  60 

Tomatoes,  box.  4  00  ({J  4  50 
Strfug  Beans...  'j!J®  6 
Rhubarb,  bx  . . .  30  S  75 
Asr^aragua,  box.  50  ^  I  50 
'■'ncumbers.  doz  35  (a  75 
Artichoke*,  doz  50  @  &) 
Eggplant,  tb  15  @  20 

summer  squash, 

rer  lb   6  6 

Green  com,  dc.   16  (ft'  20 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

^UU  fed  

(Iraas  fed,  extra  

First  quality    

leconn  quality  5 

Third  quality  4 

Bulls  and  thin  Oowii...a 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  4 

Do  light  6 

Dairy  6 


MUTTON. 

I-  Wethers   « 

i—  lEwoB   6 

i  6  HOOS. 

e  5  Light,  V  tt).  cents   6| 

*  4'  Medium   7 

i-»  Heavy   7 

I  Soft   6 

*6    Feeders  6} 

57     '<».'V!lr  Hogs   5] 

'7    Dreaeed  9i 


&- 


®  n 


The  Climax  Cnltivator. 

This  cultivator,  manufactured  by  the  Macleod 
Cultivator  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  presents  too  many  ad- 
vantages to  be  overlooked  by  progressive  farmers. 
Among  its  most  commendable  features  may  be  men- 
tioned strength,  lightness,  simplicity  and  easy 
adaptability  to  all  conditions  that  a  cultivator  is 
likely  to  be  called  upon  to  meet.  The  Climix  may 
be  changed  from  a  single-horse  to  a  two-horse  ma- 
chine in  a  (ew  moments  while  the  perfect  ac'justa- 
bility  of  the  shovels  and  wheels  on  the  axle  render 
it  possible  to  work  shallow  close  to  trees,  on  the 
extension  arm,  a  little  deeper  under  the  branches, 
and  a  Hill  greater  dep'h  in  the  open,  or  between  the 
wheel':;  thus  avoiding  side  draft,  at  the  same  time 
doing  thorough  work.  Testimonials  from  a  large 
number  who  are  using  the  Macleod  cultivators  are 
as  one  voice  in  its  praise.  See  the  advertisement  in 
another  column,  and  send  for  circulars,  prices,  etc. 


INSURE  WITH  THE 


INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, 

$1,000,000 


ASSETS, 

$3,200,000 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING! COMMISSION  HOUSE, 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FEANCISCO,  CAL. 

Wareboaae  and  Wbarf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  oa  Oraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Fall  Cargoes  of  Wbeat  fumlsbed  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  OBDERS  FOR  ORAIN  BAGS,  Agricaltnral  Implements,  Wagpoiu,  Qroc«riM 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited, 
B.  VAN  EVERT,  Manaser  A.  M.  BELT.  Assistant  Manacer. 


General  Produce. 


Extra  choice  la  Rood  packatces  fetch  ao  advance  on  top 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  lees  than  the  lower 
quotatlous.  '  "* 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


1893. 


Bayo,  ctl   2  75  «  2  80 

Butter   2  75  @  3  00 

Pea   S  60  @  2  70 

Red   2  76  (9  3  00 

Pink  2  81  @  2  90 

Small  White. . .  2  60  @  2  70 
Large  White...  2  fiO  S  2  70 

Lima   2  90  @  3  00 

BUTTER. 
Oal.,    poor  to 

fair,  lf>   15  «  - 

Do  g'd  to  choice    16  @  17 
Do  Giltedged...  19 
Do  Creamery. . 
Do  do  Giltedge 
Cal.  Pickled  .. 

Cal.  Keg  

CHEESE. 
Oal.  choloe 

cream  

(*>o  fair  to  good. 
Do  Giltedged.. 

D  >  Skim  

Young  America 

EGGS 
Cal.  "as  Is,"  doz 

Do  shaky  

l>o  candled   _ 

Do  choi:c   19  @> 

EK)  fresh  laid . . .  — 
Do  do  s'lcd  whte  — 
Do  selected 


20  C4 

20  @ 

19  'rn 

18  @ 


10  m 
6  0 
10  @ 


10  & 

19  @ 


June  7 
BAGS. 
Standard  Calc  Grain, 

Spot  6  ®  6i 

June  ft  July  delivery  64  @  — 
Potatoes.  guDDies..l4   @  15 

Wool.  3|  tb  301  ©  - 

Wool,  4  lb  32J  (9  - 

HOPS 

1892,  talt   14  @  - 

OtKjd   16  W  — 

Choloe   17  @  - 

FLOITK. 
„  Kxtr8,city  mills  4  10  (a  — 
2U  Do  country  m'ls. 4  10  ^ 

SuperBue          2  90  @  3  00 

NUTS— Jobbing. 
WslDuts.  hard 
shell.  Cal.  lb., 
n  Do  soft  shell... 
n  Do  paper-shell. . 
_  I  Almonds,  cftshi 

At  Paper  shell  

-'I  Hard  shell  


BrazU. 


Hi) 

_  Pecans,  small. 
  Do  large  


Hickory .. . 
Chestnuts . 


9 

12  1 

12  ($ 

13 

15  @ 

16 

16 

8 

10  a 

8  @ 

10 

10  ($ 

12 

3J^ 

6* 

10  @ 

12 

7  m 

8 

8  @ 

10 

ONIONS. 


Outside  prices  for  selected  |  New  California   1  OO  @  1  10 
iMge  eggs  and  Inside  prioesl  POTATOES, 
for  mixed  sizes-small  eggs  New,  c'l 


are  hard  to  sell. 

Bran,  ton  16  50®  17  Oa 

Feedmeul.  23  bPm  24  50 

(Jr'd  Harley....l9  OOrB  19  50 

Middlings  20  60@  22  00 

Oil  Cake  Meal. .  @  35  00 

HAY 

Compreseed  .  7  O0(tt  11  00 
Wheat,  per  ton.  9  00«*  — 

Do  choice      ..  @  12  00 

Wbeat  and  oaU  8  Wm  11  50 

Wild  Oats  8  OOffij 

OultlTated  do 
Barley. 


Early  Rose...  1  10      2  8S 

Peerless   1  26  tf  I  60 

Biirbauk           1  9  1  (a  2  00 

Garnet  Chile   1  50  @  1  76 
Oregon  Bur'-ank  2  23  w  2  50 
Or,  Garnet  Chile  2  00  <a  - 
POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz          6  60  @  7  50 

Roosters,  old...  R  00  M  7  00 
Do  young.  .  . .  9  00  @10  00 
Broilers,  small.  4  00  @  5  00 

Do  large   5  00  @  6  50 

Fryers   6  CO  ffl  6  00 

7  6o§  10  00  i Young  Ducks...  4  00  ra  5  00 
7  00@  9  DO  Old  Ducks          3  00  (g  4  50 


AliraFfa! ■  8  Vm  li  06  iGeese,  i,air..  ..  1  60  @  I  75 

Clover   8  00(tf  9  00  [Turkeys,  gobl'r.     16  @  17 

Turkej-B.  bens..     16  @  17 


GRAIN,  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  ctl  —  @ 
Do  good    82i(tf 


 I    All  kinds  of  poultry.  If  poor 

or  small,  sell   at  less  than 


Do  choice   85  @  -  87;  I'loteJ;  if  arge  and  in  good 

Do  brewing          90  (»  1  05  oondition,  they  sell  .or  more 

Do  Oheyaller. . .   90  1  l"'*"  <l"Oted. 

DodoOiltedge.l  15  @  

Buckwheat  1  75  @  2  no 


Manhattan  Egg 


1 

1  10 
1  12i 


\&  1  121 
I  @  1  70 
I  S   1  65 


Corn,  white.... 1  15  @ 
Yellow,  large...  1  074@ 

Do  small  1  10  (§ 

Oats,  milling...!  60 

Feed,  choice  1  !>0 

Do  good  1  3  i 

Do  fair  1  30  @  

Do  common.... 1  25  O  

Surprise  1  6"'  @ 

Black  feed  1  25  & 

Gray  1  25  @ 

Rye  1  0;j@ 

Wheat,  milllDg 

Gl  tedged  1  30  O 

Sbipping.choicel  25  & 

Off  Grades  1  05  (eC 

Sonon  I  20  @ 

WOOL. 
Neva^'a.  per  lb..... 13  0  15c 

Ho  Poor  10  @  12c 

ban    Joaquin  and 
Southeru,  year's 


I  30 
1  30 
1  10 

1  32i 
1  26} 
1  I2« 
1  30 


Food  (Red  BaU 
Brand)  in  lOO- 

Ib.  Cabiuetg. . .  -  @11  60 
PROVISIONS. 
Oal.  bacon, 

heavy,  per  lb.  —  @  12^ 

Medium   —  @  13 

Light   um  17 

Lard   91®  14 

Cal  sm'k'd  beef.  10  @  11 

Hams,  Cal   —  W  16 

Do  Eastern   —  @  16 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   9  @  10 

Clover,  Red....  15  @  — 

White    30  ((«  — 

Flaxseed   2|@  3 

Hemp   4@  - 

L>o  brown   5  @  5| 

HONEY. 
White    c<  mb, 
2-lb  frame 


staple   9  @  lie  Do  dol-lltframe 

8b -rt  Wools   U  @  13c  White  extracted 

Do  do  '■ery  poor  and  [Amber  do  

Bh'inky  10  @  llc|Dark  do  

Foothill,    good    to  IBeeswaz,  lb  

choice  13  (3  15c! 


Walter  A.  Wood  Reaper, 

For  Email  fields,  side  hills  and  many  other  places  a 
reaper  is  the  only  machine  that  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage. The  Walter  A.  Wood  Enclosed  Qear  Rearer 
is  made  for  just  such  work.  It  Is  extremely  simple 
and  although  light  is  very  strong  and  durable.  While 
It  is  nutomatlc  in  lis  work  It  is  ea'ilv  and  quiokly  ad- 
jus'able  for  any  condition  of  crop  or  field.  It  has  a 
largo  f  ale  In  California  on  account  of  Its  record  for 
good  work  under  all  conditions. 


Coiniiii$$io|i  flercliapts. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AID  DlALiaa  u  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Frnits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Conalsnmenta. 
808  *  310  DavLi  St.,         Ban  Frandico. 

(P.  0.  Box  im.) 

JV^onilgnmenta  SoUsllad. 


p.STElNHAGEN&C^ 


404-&^06  DAVIS  STS.F. 


ALLIS0N.6RAY&C0. 

601,  60S,  606.  607  Si  600  Vront  St., 
^d  800  WMhlngton  8t,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

fT^-»mvr-in-F»  y%.  t. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBHN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

P0DLTBT,KO08,OAME,aBAIK,PBODDa 
AND  WOOL. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  MerchantSp 

810  OaUfomia  St.,  S.  r. 
Membtra  ol  the  San  Franolsco  Produce  Excbang*. 


rPersonal  attenllOD  given  to  salaa  and  liberal  advanoN 
made  on  contdgnicents  at  low  rates  nf  loteraat. 


(UTABUBHaD  18ii.| 

8E0RGE  MORROW  k  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

88  Olay  Street  and  28  Oommerdal.StreM 

8a>  FaAKOIBOO,  Cau 
larSBIPPINO  ORDERS  A  SPEOIALTT.'Vi 


June  10,  1893. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


California  Crop  Prospects. 

fSummary  of  Report  nf  Observer  James  A.  Barwlck 
for  Week  Ending  June  3,  1893  ] 

Haying  is  over,  crop  short  and  price  high. 
Harvesting  commenced  and  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a 
crop. 

Colusa  County — The  northerly  winds 
have  damaged  the  erain  crop  considerably. 

Contra  Costa  County — The  outlook  for 
hay  and  grain  in  this  county,  with  the  ex- 
ception ot  the  marsh  grant  and  vicinity,  is 
not  promising. 

Sonoma  County — Immense  crops  of  hay, 
wheat  and  barley  are  assured  in  the  re- 
claimed tule  lands  bordering  on  Sonoma  and 
Petaluma  creeks. 

Tehama  County — Weather  pleasant  for 
hay-making.  Owing  to  poor  prospects  much 
wheat  will  be  cut  for  hay.  Potato  crop 
good. 

Solano  County — Cherry  crop  badly  dam- 
aged by  heavy  winds,  but  from  reliable  re- 
ports (papers)  crops  in  the  Suisun  valley 
were  not  damaged  to  any  great  extent. 
(Vacaville) — Cherry  crop  up  to  the  average. 
(Putah  Creek) — Wheat  and  barley  prospects 
not  up  to  the  average.  Fruit,  however,  will 
make  a  good  showing. 

Santa  Cruz  County  (Watsonville) — Pros- 
pects for  blackberry  crop  good. 

Sonoma  County — Reports  show  prospects 
for  potato  crop  good.  (Coleman  Valley) — 
Crops  looking  bad  after  so  much  heavy 
wind.  (Geyserville) — The  cherry  crop  this 
year,  as  a  general  thing,  is  small. 

Sutter  County — Apricot  prospects  for 
large  crop  not  good. 

Kern  County  (Tehachapi) — Crop  pros- 
pects are  not  flattering. 

Tulare  County  (Visalia) — Reports  and 
observations  from  all  parts  of  our  county 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  outlook  for  crops 
during  the  present  season  is  better  than 
ever  before  known.  Our  apricot  trees  are 
full.  Our  prune  crop  is  large.  Pears  give 
the  same  promise  of  large  results.  The  re- 
ports from  the  East  are  rather  discouraging 
to  the  fruit-grower  there,  but  encouraging 
to  the  fruit-grower  here.  In  regard  to  the 
vineyards,  the  outlook  was  never  better. 

Lake  County~(Upper  Lake) — A  very 
seasonable  week  has  improved  all  crops. 
Hay  will  be  scarce,  also  grain.  Fruit  looks 
well,  particularly  prunes.  Grapes  never  ap- 
peared better.  Grain  hay  is  being  cut  on 
upland. 

Yuba  County— (Wheatland) — Grain  is  be- 
ginning to  show  the  effect  of  northerly  winds 
of  the  past  few  days,  and,  should  they  con- 
tinue much  longer,  considerable  damage  will 
result  to  the  already  light  crop. 

Siskiyou  County — (Yreka) — The  grain, 
grass  and  fruit  crops  of  this  county  promise 
a  full  yield. 

Nevada  County— (Nevada  City) — Haying 
generally  commenced  throughout  the  county; 
yield  considerably  below  average.  Grass  is 
drying  in  foothlls  and  stock  being  driven  to 
summer  pastures  on  higher  ground. 

Placer  County  —  (Newcastle)  —  Weather 
very  favorable;  grain  hay  nearly  ready  to 
cut;  will  be  a  fair  yield.  Cherries  abundant 
and  peaches  a  fairly  good  crop. 

Alameda  County  —  (Livermore)  —  North 
winds  and  heat  have  hurried  haying  very 
much.  Barley  will  soon  be  ripe  and  ready 
to  harvest.  Much  of  the  wheat  crop  in- 
tended for  grain  will  be  cut  for  hay.  On 
the  whole,  prospects  unchanged. 

San  Joaquin  County  —  (Lodi)  —  The 
weather  tor  the  past  week  has  been  gener- 
ally favorable  to  all  crops.  The  fruit  crop 
of  all  varieties  will  be  light.  Wheat  im- 
proving. Watermelons  making  rapid 
growth,  but  are  very  late. 

Monterey  County  —  (San  Ardo)  —  The 
weather  for  the  past  week  was  not  very  fa- 
vorable to  late-sown  grain,  with  dry,  hot 
winds  and  hot  wave  toward  end  of  week. 
Fruit  promises  a  full  crop. 

San  Luis  Obispo  County — (San  Luis 
Obispo) — The  hay  crop  is  of  good  quality, 
but  rather  light.  Beans  coming  on  nicely. 
Fruit  doing  very  well.  Cool  weather  has 
helped  pasture.    Dairies  doing  well. 

Santa  Barbara — (Santa  Maria) — Prevail- 
ing weather  foggy  at  night  and  morning; 
favorable  for  grain  and  all  summer  crops. 
Beans  are  not  a  full  stand.  Cold  ground 
prevented  a  uniform  sprouting;  but  those  up 
are  doirg  well.  Potatoes  poor.  Apricots 
and  peaches  light;  other  fruits  good.  Hay- 
ing all  done;  a  very  good  average.  Head- 
ing begun. 

Bicycles  are  machines  by  means  of 
which  muscular  power  can  be  used  in  loco- 
motion to  better  advantage  than  in  walking, 
and  persons  using  their  muscles  in  this  way 
are,  as  the  word  velocipede  expresses,  swilt- 
footed.  Mechanicians  estimate  that  six 
miles  can  be  ridden  on  a  bicycle  with  no 
greater  expenditure  of  power  than  is  required 
in  walking  one  mile. 


A  CHATHAM  MIRACLE, 

DR.  CARL  VERRINDER'S  VICISSITUDES 
OF  TORTURE  AND  OF 
HEALTH. 


He  SnrvlTes  Them  AH.  and  Recoanta  HU 
Wondertal  Deliverance  from  Poverty 
and  Death,  and  His  Restoration  to 
Frosperli-y  and  Vigor  of  Ulnd 
and  Body  —  Good  Words 
for  the  A.  O.  U.  W. 
(Chatham  Planet.'' 
In  a  Raleigh  street  residence  there  lives  with  wife 
and  one  child  —  a  little  ten-year-old  daughter — a 
musician  known   throughout  Ontario,  if  not  the 
whole  Dominion,  as  a  prince  among  pianists,  organ- 
ists and  choir  masters  —  a  veritable  maestro  and 
"  Wizard  of  (he  Ivory  Keys,"  and  no  one  who  has 
ever  listened  to  his  manipulation  of  the  great  organ 
in  the  Park  Street  Methodist  Church,  or  heard  him 
evoke  "  magic  music's  mystic  melody"  from  the 
magnificent  Decker  Grand  in  his  own  drawing  room 
but  will  declare  that  his  eminence  is  well  deserved, 
and  his  peers  can  be  but  few  among  the  professors 
of  Divine  Art.    The  door  plate  bears  the  following 
inscription: — 


CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Dr.  Carl  Leo  Verrinder, 
Director, 


To  sit,  as  did  a  Planet  reporter  a  few  days  ago, 
in  a  very  atmosphere  of  sweet  harmony,  created  by 
Dr.  Verrinder's  magician  like  touch,  was  an  expe- 
rience that  might  well  be  envied,  and  one  calculated  to 
inspire  the  most  sentimental  reveries.  But  senti- 
mental moods  finally  vanish  and  leave  one  facing 
the  sober  and  practical  side  of  life.  The  music 
ceased  and  ihe  conversation  took  a  turn  leading  to 
the  real  object  of  the  leporter's  call. 

"  There  are  stories  abroad."  said  Ihe  newspaper 
man,  "  regarding  some  extraordinary  deliverance 
from  death,  which  you  have  met  with  recently, 
doctor.  Would  you  object  to  stating  what  founda- 
tion there  is  for  them,  and,  if  any,  furnish  me  with 
the  true  facts  for  publication."  Dr.  Verrinder 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  laughed.  "  I  have  not," 
he  replied,  ''been  given  to  seeking  newspaper  noto- 
riety, and  at  fifty-five  years  of  age  it  is  not  likely  I 
shall  begin,  and  yet,"  said  the  professor  after  think- 
ing a  moment  and  consulting  Mrs.  Verrinder,  "per- 
haps it  is  best  that  I  should  give  you  the  circum- 
stances for  use  in  The  Planet.  The  story  of  ray 
rescue  from  the  grave  might  fittingly  be  prefaced  by 
a  little  bit  of  my  early  history.  We  resided  in  Eng- 
land, where,  though  I  was  a  pro'essor  of  music,  I 
was  not  dependent  on  my  art,  as  I  had  acquired  a 
competence.    My  wife  was  an  heiress,  having  ;^^so,- 

000  in  her  own  right.  Through  the  rascality  of  a 
broker  she  was  robbed  of  almost  all  of  her  fortune, 
while  by  the  Bank  of  Glasgow  failure,  my  money 
vanished  forever.  It  became  necessary  for  me  then 
to  return  to  my  profession  in  order  to  live.  I  do 
not  speak  of  it  boaslingly,  but  I  stood  well  among 
the  musicians  of  that  day  in  the  old  land.  My  fees 
were  a  guinea  a  lesson,  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  me  to  give  twenty  in  a  day.  We  came  to 
America,  landing  in  Quebec,  where  I  anticipated 
getting  an  engagement  as  organist  in  the  cathedral, 
but  was  disappointed.  Subsequently  we  moved  to 
St.  Catharines,  in  which  city  I  procured  an  organ 
and  choir  and  soon  had  a  large  clientele.  Later,  in 
order  as  I  thought  to  better  my  fortune,  I  took  up 
my  residence  in  London,  first  filling  an  engagement 
with  a  Methodist  church  and  afterwards  accepting 
the  position  of  organist  in  St.  Peter's  Cathedral. 
In  those  cities  I  made  many  warm  friends,  and  their 
tributes  and  gifts  I  shall  ever  retain  as  among  the 
most  precious  of  my  possessions.  It  was  while  liv- 
ing in  London  and  pursuing  my  art  with  much 
earnestness  and  labor  that  I  received  a  stroke  of 
paralysis.  Perhaps '' — here  the  speaker  rose  and 
stretching  himself  to  his  full  height,  thus  displaying 
his  well-built  and  well-nourished  frame — "  I  do  not 
look  like  a  paralytic.  But  the  truth  is  I  have  had 
three  strokes— yes,  sir,  first,  second  and  third,  and 
and  they  say  the  third  is  fatal,  ninety-nine  out  of 
one  hundred.  Yet  here  you  see  before  you  a  three- 
stroke  victim,  and  a  man  who  feels,  both  in  body 
and  mind,  as  vigorous  as  he  ever  did  in  his  life. 
My  ultimate  cure  I  attribute  to  my  testing  the  vir- 
tues of  a  medicine  whose  praise  I  shall  never  cease 
sounding  as  long  as  I  live,  and  which  I  shall  recom- 
mend to  suffering  humanity  as  I  am  now  constantly 
doing,  while  I  know  of  a  case  and  can  reach  the 
ear  of  the  patient.  After  removing  to  Chatham  I 
bad  not  long  been  here  when  ray  health  further 
began  to  give  way.    Gradually  I  noted  the  change. 

1  felt  it  first  and  most  strongly  in  stomach  affection 
which  produced  constant  and  most  distressing 
nausea.  It  grew  worse  and  worse,  I  myself 
attributed  it  to  bad  water  poisoning  my  system. 
One  doctor  said  it  was  catarrh  of  the  stomach. 
Another  pronounced  it  diabetes,  still  another  a  dif- 
ferent diagnosis.  I  kept  on  doctoring,  but  getting 
no  relief.  I  tried  one  medicine  after  another,  but  it 
was  no  use.  Grippe  attacked  me  and  added  to  my 
pain,  discomfort  and  weakness.  At  last  I  took  to  my 
bed  and  it  seemed  that  I  was  never  going  to  get 
well.  Nothing  of  a  nourishing  nature  would  remain 
on  ray  stomach.  No  drugs  seemed  to  have  a  coun- 
teracting influence  on  the  disease  which  was  drag- 
ging me  down  to  death.  My  wife  would  sit  at  my 
bedside  and  moisten  my  lips  with  diluted  spirits, 
which  was  all  that  could  be  done  to  relieve  me. 
Besides  three  local  doctors  who  gaye  me  up,  I  bad 
doctors  from  London  and  Kingston  whose  skill  I 
believed  in  and  to  whom  I  paid  heavy  fees,  but  with- 
out receiving  any  help  or  encouragement.  It  is 
true  that  a  stomach-pump  operation  afforded 
temporary  relief,  but  yet  I  felt  that  my  peculiar  case 
needed  some  special  and  particular  compound  or 
remedial  agent  which  I  knew  not  of.  But  at  last, 
thank  God,  I  discovered  it.  I  had  been  for  eighteen 
months  a  miserable  wreck,  unable  to  work,  unable 
to  eat  or  to  sleep  properly.    My  means  were  becom- 


ing exhausted.  My  poor  wife  was  worn  out  in 
body  and  spirit.  Suddenly  the  deliverer  came  I 
Pink  Pills  I  Yes  sir  I  Pink  Pills-God  bless  their 
inventor  or  discoverer  I— have  rescued  me  from  the 
jsws  of  death  and  miraculously  made  me  what  you 
see  me  to-day,  hearty,  happy,  with  a  splendid 
appetite,  a  clear  brain,  a  capacity  for  work  and  an 
ability  to  slcf-p  sound  and  refreshing  sleep— a  boon 
that  only  a  man  who  has  experienced  the  terrors  of 
insomnia  can  rightly  appreciate.  Bear  in  mind,  my 
friend,  1  am  no  wild  enthusiast  over  the  supposed 
merits  of  this  medicine.  I  have  tested  the  virtues  of 
Pink  Pills  and  am  ready  to  take  oath  to  their 
efficacy.  No  one  could  shake  my  faith  in  them, 
because  what  a  man  has  thoroughly  proved  in  his 
own  experience,  and  what  he  has  had  confirmed  in 
the  experience  of  others— I  have  prescribed  the  pills 
to  other  sick  persons  and  know  what  extraordinary 
good  they  have  effected  in  their  cases— he  ought  to 
be  convinced  is  so.  I  shall  tell  you  how  I  came  to 
try  them.  A  fellow  member  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W., 
the  brethren  of  which  order  had  been  more  than 
kind  to  me  during  my  illness,  recommended  Pink 
Pills.  I  knew  nothing  about  what  they  were  or 
what  they  could  accomplish.  In  fact,  I  am  rather 
a  skeptic  on  what  are  termed  "  proprietary  rem- 
edies." But  I  started  to  take  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People,  made  by  the  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Co.. 
Brockville.  From  the  very  first,  one  at  a  dose,  I 
began  to  mend,  and  before  I  had  taken  more  than 
a  box  or  two  I  knew  that  I  had  found  the  right 
remedy  and  that  to  the  Pink  Pills  I  owed  my  lile. 
In  nine  months  I  have  taken  twelve  boxes— just  six 
dollars'  worth.  Think  of  it  my  friend  I  Hundreds 
of  dollars  for  other  treatment  and  only  six  dollars 
for  what  has  made  a  man  of  me  and  set  me  again  on 
the  highway  of  health  and  prosperity.  There  is 
some  subtle,  life-giving  principle  in  Pink  Pills  which 
I  do  not  attempt  to  fathom.  I  only  knew,  like  the 
blind  man  of  old  :  "  Once  I  was  blind;  now  I  can 
see  I"  God,  in  the  mystery  of  his  province,  directed 
my  brother  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  to  rae.  I  took  it. 
I  live  and  rejoice  in  my  health  and  strength.  I 
have  no  physical  malady,  save  a  slight  stiffness  in 
my  leg  due  to  grippe.  I  feel  as  well  as  in  ray 
palmiest  days.  My  prospects  are  good.  All  this  I 
gratefully  attribute  to  the  virtues  of  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People,  "and  now  my  story  is  done  I"  as  the 
nursery  ballad  runs.  If  anybody  should  ask  con- 
firmation of  this  tale  of  mine,  let  him  write  to  me 
and  I  shall  cheerfully  furnish  it.  The  Pink  Pills 
were  my  rescuer  and  I'll  be  their  friend  and  advocate 
while  I  live !" 

The  reporter  finally  took  his  leave  of  Dr.  Ver- 
rinder, but  not  without  the  professor  entertaining 
hira  to  another  piano  treat,  a  symphony  played  wiih 
faultless  execution  and  soulful  interpretation  of  the 
composer's  thought. 

Calling  upon  Messrs.  A.  E.  Pilkey  &  Co.,  the 
well-known  druggists,  the  reporter  ascertained  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  have  an  enorraous  sale  in 
Chatham,  and  that  from  all  quarters  come  glowing 
reports  of  the  excellent  results  following  their  use. 
In  fact.  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  are  recognized  as 
one  of  the  greatest  modern  medicines — a  perfect 
blood  builder  and  nerve  restorer — curing  such  dis- 
eases as  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  partial  paralysis, 
locomotor  ataxia,  St.  Vitus'  dance,  nervous  head- 
ache, nervous  prostration  and  the  tired  feeling  re- 
sulting therefrom,  diseases  depending  upon  humors 
in  the  blood,  such  as  scrofula,  chronic  erysipelas, 
etc.  Pink  Pills  restore  pale  and  sallow  complex- 
ions to  the  glow  of  health,  and  are  a  specific  for  all 
the  troubles  peculiar  to  the  female  sex,  while  in  the 
case  of  men  they  affect  a  radical  cure  in  all  cases 
arising  from  mental  worry,  overwork  or  excesses  of 
whatever  nature. 

These  Pills  are  manufactured  by  the  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
and  Brockville,  Ont.,  and  are  sold  in  boxes  (never 
in  loose  form  by  the  dozen  or  hundred,  and  the  pub- 
lic are  cautioned  against  numerous  imitations  sold 
in  this  shape)  at  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for 
$2  50,  and  may  be  had  of  all  druggists  or  direct  by 
mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company  from 
either  address.  The  price  at  which  these  pills  are 
sold  make  a  course  of  treatment  comparatively  in- 
expensive as  compared  with  other  remedies  or  med- 
ical treatment. 


Complimentary  Samples. 

Persnns  receiving  this  paper  msrked  are  requested  to 
examlce  Its  oontents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  It 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  Id 
oirculat!ag  tbe  Journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  InflueDce  In 
the  cause  it  (aichtully  serves.  Hubscription,  paid  In  ad- 
vance, 5  mos  ,  $1  10  moa.,  $2;  16  mos.,  93.  Extra  copies 
mailed  fur  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  othe/s. 


Our  Agents 

J.  C.  HoAG — San  Francisco. 
K.  G  Bailby— San  Francisco. 
F.  D.  HoLMAN— California. 
Geo.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 
Samuel  B.  Cliff- Creston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  Godfrey- Oregon. 

B.  H.  SCHABFFLE— El  Oorado  and  Amador  Go's. 

C.  E.  Robertson— Hnmboldt  Co. 

D.  A.  Macdonald— Siskiyou  and  Del  Norte. 


NothlDgr  bncceeds  Like  Success. 

A  limited  number  ta"ght  to  trap  Coyotes  and  Silver- 
gray  foxes.  Send  $26  and  a  guarantee  that  you 
will  keep  It  a  secret  at  least  ten  yeara.  Uiily  one  taugbt 
in  same  tonality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded. 

C.  E.  BBCKWITH, 
Kelseyvllle  California. 


SAN  FBANOIMCO,  «AI.. 

INCOEPOKATED  APRIL,  1874. 


Anthortmed  Capital  91,000,000 

Capital  paid  np  and  Reaerve  Fand  800,000 
DlTldendH  paid  to  Mtookholders   780,000 

0FF10KR8. 

A.  D.  LOGAN   President 

I.  0.  8TEELK             .    .  VlielpJeaideSt 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  ManaKer 

FRANK  Mcmullen  !..    .  SecretM? 

Geoeral  Ranking.   Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver 

Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1.  1893.  A^  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 


KELLY 

PERFECTAXE 

LOUISVILLE 
KY. 


GHOPPEBS 

ATTENTIONl 

^SK  fOR  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 

Wood-choppers,  try  the 

Rellg  Perfect  Hxe 

It  will  cat  more  wood 
than  any  other  axe. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
keeps  it  from  sticking  in 
the  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  any  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  if 
he  don't  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg.Co. 

LOOISVIUIiE,  KY. 


i  American  Bee  Journal, 


(Established  IK6I.) 


IS  Oldest,  Larifest,  Hest, 
Cheapest  and  the  Only 
weekly  Bee-Paper  in  all 
America.  .'12  piijfes.  $1 .00 
a  year.   Send  for  free  .Sample. 

$J.OO  BEE-BOOK  FREE 

GEO.  W  TOKK  &  CO  .  SB  Fifth  Ivr...  Chicoo-o  TIV 


lALIFORNIA  iRUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH   HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF   THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE 

Embodying  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Oonstltuting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexpenonced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  wi^ich  OaUfornlals  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M 

Large  Octavo— 599  Pages,  Fnliy  Illnstraleil, 

PRICE  $3.  POSTPAID. 

PlTBLIBaiD  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

PuBLisHBBS  Paoitio  Rural  Pbbss, 

!S0  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street 

OAV  FRANOISnO.  OAT. 


ORANQE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange  Is 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  in  parts  of  tbe 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  I'<ngestpur- 
sueH  will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

"Orange  Culture  in  Oalifornla"  »TW  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  tne  fruit. 
It  IS  a  well-printed  hand  book  ot  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orohards,  cultiva- 
tion and  Irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tiona,  best  varieties,  etc. 

Tbobook  is  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
cents  per  copy,  in  cloth  binding.  Address  DUWE  Y  PUB- 
LISHING CO.,  Publishers  "Paolflc  Rural  Press,"  220 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MEXICAN   PHOSPHATE   AND   SULPHUR  CO. 

NITROGENOUS  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

AS   AN   EFFBOTITK  FBRTILIZBR  IT  STANDS  UNRIVALBD. 
 Send  tor  Circulars  

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  OO..  Agents. 

809-Sll  Bansome  Street  ~  ...Ban  Franolaoo,  Oal. 
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Buggies,  Spring  aiJ  Road  Wagons  aM  Carts 
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NO.    112  ROAD  WAGON. 
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AND 

PRICES. 


NO.   6  OART. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

305  and  307  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  CaL 


No.  110. 


PRICE  $20. 


Cal  btate  Library  rci  '33 


50%  S^'V^JBX). 


No.  60.  Price  $80. 


No.  20].   Price  $196. 


HARNESS,  $7 
HARNESS,  $10 
SURRIES,  $155 


WRITE  FOii 

OATALOaUE 

OB  OALL. 


HARNESS,  $7 
HARNESS,  $10 
SURRIES,  $155 


WRITE  PGR 

OATALOQTJE 

OR  OALL. 


No.  26>i-  Price  $30. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO., 

36i  to  444  FREMONT  STREET.        -        •        •        8AH  FRAHCISCO,  CAL. 


ENCLOSED  GEAR  REAPERS 


MADE  BY 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTER  CO. 


Are  Light,  Strong,  Automatic  and 
have  saved  thousands  ot'  acres  of  grain 
no  Other  machine  could  save.  They 
are  easily  handled.  They  are  simple. 
They  are  durable.  They  are  giving 
satisfaction  everywhere  Save  your 
grain  with  a  good  machine. 


TWINE  BINDERS. 

WOOD'S  SINGLE!  APRON. 
WOOD'S  THREE  APRON. 

MACHINES  THAT  LEAD. 

THAT  DO  THE  WORK. 

THAT  ARE  THE  BEST  I 


This  year  we  offer  the  celebrated  Minneapolis  Binder,  a 

three-apron  machine  with  a  wonderful  record  of  good  work  and 
with  many  improvements  over  other  makes. 

It  means  money  saved  to  have  one. 


Address 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTER  CO..  Portland.  Or. 
FRANK  BROTHERS.  33  &  35  Main  St..  San  Francisco. 


POSTAGE  STAMPS 

SOLD,  EXCHANGED,  BOUGHT.  Send  ua  your  list  of 
wanU.  Larue  stock,  low  prices,  prompt  kttentlon. 
Ae«DtB  wanted  In  erery  town.  Liberal  terms.  Addrea 
THE  KNOINAL  STAHP  00. ,  Ibit  PMrl  Bt ,  Alameda,  Oal. 


WELL 


M  A  P  U '  y  ^"  K''>d:  Wafr,  Bat,  OH 
Itl  H  U  n  I  Iming,  Ditching,  Ai/ny/ogi 
Wind  and  SCam.  Heating  So/bn.  Aa.  Wm 
ipay  you  to  »»nd  25c.  for  £nO0otop«dia, 

1600£ngra„ing,.  The  American  Well  Works,  AororaJli 
•Ucb Ciiiieno,  111.:  Oillla^  Tex.;  Sjrdoar,  N.  Ik  W. 
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Oak  Parks  and  Fruit  Farms, 

The  oak  knows  what  good  soil  is.  It  is  true  that  the 
oak  does  not  always  get  all  the  good  soil  it  wants,  and  it 
shows  its  short  rations  by  its  diminished  breadth  and 
structure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  rises  in  majesty  and  ex- 
tends until  it  canopies  a  good  part  of  an  acre,  providing  it 
has  a  pre-emption  claim  on  good,  deep  valley  soil.  There 
are  many  species  of  oak  in  California.,  and  all 
have  interest  and  merit,  but  the  great  white 
oaks  of  the  valley  command  homage  from  all 
who  contemplate  their  symmetry  and  grandure. 

The  extension  of  the  arable  area  of  the 
State  has  called  for  the  removal  of  myriads 
of  oaks,  and  their  remains  have  dispelled  the 
chill  of  winter  ever  since  the  Argonauts 
fleeced  the  aboriginies  of  their  ancestral  pos- 
sessions; still,  oaks  are  abundant  in  Oalifornia, 
and  give  a  park-like  appearance  to  great  areas 
of  the  valleys  and  foothills.  Our  earliest  agri- 
culture waged  little  warfare  on  the  oaks.  The 
earliest  stockmen  had  such  seas  of  land  to 
range  over  that  they  cared  little  for  that  the 
oaks  shaded.  The  grain-grower  also  had  so 
much  land  that  he  did  not  care  to  undertake 
such  heavy  axeing  as  the  oaku  demanded.  It 
has  been  possible  to  too  graze  and  to  grow  some 
grain  beneath  the  oaks  and  they  have  stood  to 


footsteps  of  the  oak.  It  is  not  the  ground  covered  by  the 
spread  of  the  oak,  but  the  immediate  seat  of  the  trunk, 
which  refuses  good  growth  to  the  young  tree,  consequently 
it  is  only  a  tree  here  and  there  which  shows  a  hard  lot. 

As  has  been  intimated,  some  of  the  best  fruit  regions  of 
the  State  have  been  reclaimed  oak  parks.  The  plantation 
on  such  valley  lands  is  constantly  increasing.  Our  en- 
gravings on  this  page  show  such  lands  in  the  upper  Sacra- 


The  wab  between  the  sheepmen  and  the  authorities 
of  San  Bernardino  county  has  resulted  in  a  partial  victory 
for  the  former.  A  county  ordinance  was  recently  enacted 
prohibiting  the  driving  of  sheep  over  public  highways  in 
bands  of  more  than  100.  The  object  was  to  prevent 
spring  migration  to  the  mountains,  where  sheep  do  much 
damage  to  the  undergrowth  and  impair  the  value  of 
watersheds.  A  test  case  was  the  other  day  brought  before 
Superior  Judge  Otis,  who  decided  that  the  or- 
dinance was  unconstitutional,  being  unreason- 
able. Sheepmen  are  still  liable  to  a  tax  of  six 
cents  a  head,  and  the  authorities  will  doubtless 
find  means  of  rendering  their  lot  an  unhappy 
one.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  the  question,  but  it  will  probably  happen  in 
San  Bernardino,  as  it  has  elsewhere,  that 
sheep  ranges  will  be  encroached  upon  by  agri- 
culturists year  by  year  until  the  area  of  freedom 
is  very  much  limited. 


COTTONWOOD  CREEK  IN  TEHAMA  COUNTY. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  Florida  Fruit  Exchange  was  held  at  Jack- 
sonville last  Thursday.  The  annual  report  of 
President  Fairbanks  showed  the  growth  of  the 
industry  in  Florida  had  increased  from  600,000 
boxes  in  1885  to  3,900,000  for  the  season  just 
closed.  The  average  net  price  to  growers  at 
the  nearest  railroad  or  steamboat  station  was 


FRUIT  LANDS  AMONG  THE  OAKS  IN  TEHAMA  COUNTY,  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 


shade  the  stock  and  to  punctuate  with  green  the  vast  yel- 
low fields.  If  such  industries  had  always  prevailed  the 
oak  would  have  been  slowly  thinned  out  as  fuel  needs  or 
prices  invited  the  saw  and  axe. 

The  extension  of  the  orchard  and  vineyard  area  has 
well-nigh  swept  the  oaks  from  the  local  landscape.  Smaller 
valleys,  like  the  Vaca  valley,  which  have  shown  such 
peerless  soil  and  climate  for  fruit,  have  been  given  to  or- 
chard almost  from  side  to  side,  and  none  but  the  pioneers 
remember  the  great  oaks  of  the  early  years.  Only  here 
and  there,  near  a  residence  or  in  a  creek  corner  or  on  the 
highway,  stand  survivors  of  the  race  of  mighty  oaks.  The 
oak  tree  is  a  weed  in  an  orchard.  It  displaces  many  trees. 
It  rises  before  the  plow  or  cultivator  as  a  high  rock  con- 
fronts a  navigator.  It  must  give  way,  and  powder  and 
fire  are  invoked  as  cheap  annihilators.  But  even  then  its 
influence  remains.    Trees  seldom  thrive  in  the  immediate 


mento  valley,  in  Tehama  county,  where  a  large  fruit  inter- 
est is  being  established.  The  colony  plan  is,  in  some 
cases,  being  employed,  as  in  the  Cottonwood  Park  Colony, 
whose  lands  and  surroundings  are  shown  in  the  engravings. 
There  are  also  important  individual  and  corporate  enter- 
prises. The  picturesqueness  of  such  situations  is  in  itself 
inviting,  and  the  profit  in  such  enterprises,  if  well  man- 
aged, seems  assured  by  the  common  experience  of  the 
State  during  the  last  decade. 


It  is  reported  from  Washington  that  during  the  11 
months  ended  May  31, 1893,  the  value  of  export  bread- 
stuffs  was  $173,069,261,  and  during  the  corresponding 
period  the  preceding  year  $272,476,023,  a  decrease  of  $99,- 
406,762.  Of  this  decrease  $64,674,765  was  in  wheat, 
$21,015,317  in  corn,  $10,037,184  in  rye,  $2,943,875  in  oats 
and  $737,671  in  barley,  cornmeal,  oatmeal  and  wheat  ^our. 


$1.81  per  box — an  increase  of  nearly  20  per  cent  over  the 
average  of  the  previous  year.  President  Fairbanks  claims 
the  coming  crop  will  exceed  in  volume  all  previous  yields. 
A  conservative  estimate  places  it  at  fully  five  million 
boxes,  of  which  over  four  million  will  be  marketed.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Fruit  Exchange  to  market  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  crop  in  England  and  other  foreign  countries. 


Thb  Jerseys  are  ahead  in  the  dairy  test  at  the 
World's  Fair.  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  it  will  be 
proved  the  Guernseys  and  Shorthorns  are  not  first-class 
breeds.  We  do  not  mean  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  the 
Jerseys'  performance  when  we  say  that  a  good  part  of  their 
success  is  no  doubt  due  to  their  greater  thoroughness  of 
preparation.  Careful  and  intelligent  selection  of  cows 
was  made,  and  the  result  is  precisely  what  might  have 
been  expected. 
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The  Week. 

The  great  work  of  the  fruit  harvest  presses  closer,  and  it 
is  a  most  encouraging  fact  that  the  labor  supply  appears 
to  be  ample.  Reports  to  the  State  Board  of  Trade  from 
different  parts  of  the  State  state  that  good  workers 
can  get  employment,  but  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  call 
upon  the  idle  or  dissolute,  and  they  need  not  invade  the 
country  in  the  hope  of  dictating  terms.  This  adequate 
labor  supply  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of 
our  progress  in  fruit.  It  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  disposition 
of  all — but  notably  of  women  and  children — to  earn  honest 
dollars  in  the  fruit  harvest.  The  effort  and  the  reward 
do  them  good  and  their  willingness  is  a  boon  to  the  fruit 
grower.  Soon  the  labor  will  begin  and  hold  for  months 
between  the  earliest  and  the  latest  fruits.  All  who  desire 
engagements  should  not  delay  in  securing  places  in  ad- 
vance. May  they  all  have  a  busy  summer  and  a  happy 
One. 

Oreat  Cry  and  No  Wool. 

It  is  telegraphed  from  the  World's  Fair  that  in  the 
northern  gallery  of  the  Agricultural  building  there  have 
been  erected  two  long  rows  of  glass  cases,  running  parallel, 
for  the  purpose  of  displaying  exhibits  of  wodI.  These 
cases  have  been  paid  for  by  the  different  States  pro  rata. 
Splendid  exhibits  are  made  under  the  names  of  most  of 
the  wool-producing  States  of  America,  but  when  the 
California  case  is  reached  it  is  found  to  be  empty. 

In  connection  with  this  statement  we  are  given  the  fol- 
lowing lecture  and  exhortation: 

California  State  Commission  is  not  to  blame  for  this  de- 
ficiency either,  for  long  ago  they  paid  their  pro  rata  for  the 
cases.  The  lack  of  an  exhibit  of  California  wools  is  due  solely 
to  the  wool-growers  themselves.  The  commission  made  re- 
peated reqaests  of  them  to  send  on  samples  for  exhibition  some 
time  ago.  As  yet  no  attention  whatever  has  been  paid  to 
them.  As  a  result  California  lacks  representation  in  a  depart- 
ment in  which  it  could  first  rank  had  the  wool-growers  only 
enough  ambition  to  send  on  a  display.  Are  there  no  wool 
men  in  California  who  will  take  the  pains  to  send  on  twenty 
pounds  of  selected  wool  each  of  the  diSerent  species  grown  by 
them  7  The  wool  would  be  all  returned  in  good  order  at  the 
close  of  the  fair,  as  it  would  be  used  for  nothing  outside  of  ex- 
hibition purposes. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Oalifornia  Oommission  made 


a  great  cry  and  secured  no  wool.  We  do  not  like  to  find 
fault,  but  it  is  almost  too  plain  to  close  the  eyes  upon  that 
the  Oommission  during  its  whole  life  relied  too  much  on 
the  "  great  cry  "  plan  of  collecting  the  California  exhibit. 
In  the  case  of  wool  it  would  have  been  exceedingly  easy 
to  have  secured  a  fine  display  by  approaching  personally 
a  dozen  producers  who  handled  different  breeds  and 
securing  from  them  good  samples  of  their  spring  clip  for 
exhibition.  Such  men  do  not  travel  by  the  circular  route 
and  they  pay  little  attention  to  general  exhortations  in 
the  newspapers,  but  they  could  have  been  readily  secured 
by  personal  solicitation  from  any  reputable  person  who 
who  knows  wool  and  woolmen.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  claim 
that  the  Commissioners'  responsibility  in  this  matter 
ended  when  they  paid  their  show-case  assessment.  It 
would  seem  that  ordinary  curiosity  would  have  prompted 
them  to  ask  each  other :  Where  is  the  wool  for  those  cases? 
Have  we  the  personal  promises  from  two  or  three  breeders 
of  Spanish-American  Merinos,  French  Merinos,  Franco- 
Spanish  Merinos,  grade  Merinos,  and  of  the  several  breeds 
of  coarse-wooled  sheep  which  are  grown  in  California, 
that  they  will  supply  representative  samples?  The  trouble, 
we  imagine,  is  this,  and  possibly  in  some  other  directions, 
that  too  much  reliance  was  placed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners in  a  corps  of  wide-awake  gentlemen  of  good 
executive  ability,  but  whose  actual  knowledge  of 
California  products  and  producers  was  very  limited.  They 
were  good,  perhaps,  at  broadside  circular  solicitation,  but 
for  the  sharp-shooting  in  selection  of  special  exhibits  and 
in  securing  the  personal  interest  of  producers  they  were, 
through  lack  of  knowledge  and  acquaintance,  unfitted. 
For  this  reason  we  do  not  enjoy  the  fling  which  is  made 
at  the  wool-growers  that  they  are  to  blame  because  the 
California  show-case  is  in  the  same  condition  as  Mother 
Hubbard's  cupboard.  We  believe  that  the  Commission 
or  its  employes  are  to  blame,  and  will  remain  in  blame 
until  they  right  the  error,  so  far  as  possible,  by  employ- 
ing the  method  of  personal  solicitation  now  which  they 
should  have  used  before  the  spring  clip  was  made.  It 
will  take  more  hunting  now  to  get  the  wool,  it  is  true,  but 
it  cannot  be  bad  otherwise  unless  some  enterprising  wool- 
growers  who  read  this  article  are  prompted  to  save  the 
credit  of  the  State  by  destroying  the  vacuum  in  that  case 
for  which  California  has  paid.    We  hope  they  will  do  it. 

While  we  are  in  a  growling  mood  we  must  express  the 
deep  conviction  that  those  critics  are  right  who  write 
from  Chicago  that  Californians  have  made  a  mistake  in 
concentrating  California  displays  so  largely  in  the  State 
building  and  doing  so  little  in  the  main  competing  de- 
partments. The  exposition  is  so  vast  that  the  ordinary 
visitor  will  have  little  time  for  the  sides-hows  in  the  State 
buildings  no  matter  how  fine  they  may  be.  We  shall, 
too,  be  omitted  from  the  work  of  the  juries  and  have  only 
our  own  claim  that  our  displays  are  better  than  others. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  California  big  head  which  has  so 
largely  characterized  our  effort  at  Chicago  will  greatly 
reduce  the  realization  of  benefit  from  our  participation  in 
the  fair.  We  hope  as  the  months  go  by  that  this  appre- 
hension may  be  allayed,  but  we  would  vastly  prefer  to  see 
California  prominently  displayed  in  every  regular  depart- 
ment in  the  fair  than  to  know  that  she  has  a  peerless  col- 
lection which  people  generally  have  no  time  to  consider. 


flaDging  Up  the  Scalps. 

It  is  announced  that  it  will  require  an  order  from  the 
Supreme  Court  to  get  the  State  to  pay  out  any  more  money 
on  account  of  coyote  scalps.  The  State  Board  of  Exam- 
iners has  set  its  foot  down  on  the  business  and  says  that 
the  only  power  which  can  make  it  audit  these  claims  is 
the  highest  tribunal  of  the  State. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  by  the  Legislature  of  1891 
the  State  has  paid  out  in  coyote  bounties  something  like 
$200,000,  and  at  the  same  rate,  if  the  State  had  not  quit, 
much  more  than  that  sum  would  have  been  paid  out  by 
the  time  the  next  Legislature  meets. 

The  last  claims  the  State  paid  were  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing September,  1892,  and  since  that  time  over  $80,000  in 
claims  have  accumulated. 

As  the  law  directs  the  examiners  to  take  up  the  claims 
every  month,  these  coyote  claims  will  be  taken  up  and 
passed,  without  approval,  from  month  to  month.  Had 
the  Legislature  provided  a  special  appropriation  the  exam- 
iners would  be  compelled  to  audit  these  claims,  but  as 
no  such  action  was  taken,  the  Governor,  Attorney- General 
and  Secretary  of  State  do  not  propose  to  allow  the  general 
fund  to  be  used  as  it  has  been. 

Although  the  coyote  act  has  been  decided  constitutional, 
the  Board  of  Examiners  contend  that,  in  want  of  a  special 
appropriation,  it  is  an  open  question  whether  those  claims 
can  be  paid  out  of  any  fund  in  the  State  treasury.  The 
examiners  themselves  will  not  bring  suit  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion; the  person  interested  will  have  to  do  it. 

Last  year,  when  we  invited  readers  of  the  Rural  to 


give  their  experience  and  observation  as  to  the  result  of 
the  coyote  warfare  for  State  money,  several  very  strong 
letters  were  written  and  duly  published  in  our  columns. 
It  was  clearly  shown  that  great  benefits  had  been  derived 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  marauders.  When  the  subject 
came  before  the  Legislature  last  winter  a  showing  was 
made  for  the  law  favorable  enough  to  prevent  its  repeal, 
although  the  city  element,  in  press  and  people,  made  a 
strong  fight  against  this  concession  to  the  sheep  and 
poultry  interests.  We  believe  that  the  money  spent  for 
coyote  scalps  has  been  repaid  many  times  in  the  protection 
of  small  stock  from  their  ravages  and  that  in  some  regions 
the  warfare  was  so  well  waged  that  the  varmints  were  well 
nigh  cleaned  out.  Naturally  large  expenditures  would  be 
made  at  first  when  the  coyote  supply  was  large  and  avail- 
able, but  subsequent  immunity  can  be  had  at  small  aggre- 
gate cost.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  bounty  should  stand 
and  just  claims  be  paid.  Possibly  more  stringent  rules 
should  be  adopted  to  prevent  importation  of  scalps  and 
other  frauds,  but  a  price  on  the  head  of  every  coyote  would 
be  but  an  insignificant  interest  rate  on  the  value  saved  to 
the  State. 

A  PROJECT  IS  ON  FOOT  at  the  town  of  Placerrille,  El 
Dorado  county,  to  establish  a  cannery.  The  matter  is 
yet  in  embryo,  but  there  seems  a  fair  prospect  that  the 
public  may  take  hold  and  give  substantial  encouragement 
to  the  promoters.  In  urging  the  importance  of  the 
enterprise,  the  Republican  very  well  says:  "A  cannery 
well  managed  will  economize  the  resources  of  the  county, 
save  fruit  that  would  otherwise  go  to  waste,  tend  to  raise 
the  average  price  of  fruit  received  by  the  grower,  give 
employment  to  a  number  of  persons,  and  in  general  in- 
crease the  average  prosperity  by  home  industry."  That 
is  the  truth  in  a  few  words.  A  cannery  that  yields  no 
direct  profit  is  nevertheless  of  much  benefit  to  a  com- 
munity. Its  greatest  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  affords 
an  avenue  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  fruit  products,  regu- 
lating the  market  for  and  enhancing  the  value  of  fresh 
fruits. 

A  Solano  county  paper  warns  the  community  to  ex- 
pect harder  times  this  season  than  for  many  years,  owing 
to  a  partial  failure  of  crops,  and  the  prevailing  financial 
stringency.  It  declares  that  the  single-crop  farmers  are  in 
much  worse  condition  than  others  and  advises  all  here- 
after to  diversify.  The  advice  is  good.  The  farmer  who 
depends  for  an  income  upon  the  result  of  one  crop,  be  it 
grain,  or  potatoes,  or  one  variety  of  fruit,  commits  a  grave 
error.  If  his  crop  fails  he  is  altogether  deprived  of  an 
income,  and  his  only  resource  is  the  money-lender  and  the 
mortgage.  Experience  teaches  that  single-crop  farmers, 
when  once  in  debt,  are  rarely  free  from  the  shadow  of  an 
impending  foreclosure,  or,  at  least,  of  a  coming  interest-day , 
with  nothing  to  meet  it.  Farming  for  one  thing  alone  is 
a  good  deal  like  staking  all  on  one  shake  of  the  dice.  It 
is  risky  business. 

Grain-growers  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  have 
ample  reason  to  be  convinced  of  the  value  of  irrigation. 
It  transpires  that  uniformly  good  crops  will  result  wher- 
ever there  is  natural  sub-irrigation,  and  that  in  other 
places  crops  are  uneven  and  in  many  places  amount  to 
little  or  nothing.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  some 
parts  of  California  artificial  methods  of  irrigation  are  a 
vast  improvement  over  natural,  and  man  does  more  for 
growing  crops  than  nature.  That  is  to  say,  natural  forces 
and  supplies,  when  controlled  and  regulated  by  man,  yield 
highest  and  best  returns.  Providence  has  done  much  for 
California.  But  California  has  helped  itself  in  no  incon- 
siderable extent. 


We  are  already  receiving  gratifying  response  to  our  in- 
vitation to  those  who  succeed  in  fruit-drying  to  describe 
their  methods  for  our  special  issue  on  that  subject.  We 
anticipate  an  experience  meeting  on  fruit-curing  which 
will  profit  all  who  participate.  Let  us  ask  again  for 
volunteers  to  contribute  information  which  will  enable 
the  inexperienced  and  the  unsuccessful  to  produce  better 
dried  fruit.  By  a  little  interest  and  effort  just  at  this  time 
it  is  possible  to  add  much  to  the  aggregate  value  of  Cali- 
fornia dried  fruit,  and  this  means  a  step  toward  wider 
prosperity  and  comfort.  We  welcome  help  toward  that 
end.   

The  Dairyman's  Union  is  reaching  out  for  markets. 
It  proposes  to  establish  an  agency  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  for 
the  purpose  of  supply  of  the  Northwest  trade.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  an  important  trade  can  be  secured  in  this 
manner,  and  a  portion  of  our  surplus  products  advan- 
tageously disposed  of.  The  Dairyman's  Union  has  been 
a  good  illustration  of  the  benefits  of  co- operation.  It  did 
not  attempt  to  do  too  much.  It  knew  that  the  child  must 
creep  before  it  walked.  Now  that  it  has  securely  in- 
trenched itself  as  a  factor  in  California  trade,  it  finds  it 
safe  and  advisable  to  enter  other  markets. 


June  17,  1898. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  follies  of  the  reception  given  the  Infanta  Eulalie 
at  New  York  have  been  more  than  matched  at  Ohicago, 
whither  the  Princess  went  last  week  to  view  the  Exposi- 
tion. Not  content  with  making  geese  of  themselves,  the 
Chicago  toadies  have  made  geese  of  their  children,  who 
are  of  course  too  young  to  know  better,  though  not,  un- 
fortunately, too  young  to  gain  impressions  to  their  ever- 
lasting damage.  When  the  Mayor  paid  his  respects,  he 
bowed  and  scraped  like  the  traditional  dancing-master 
and  warmly  kissed  the  royal  hand.  When  Eulalie  visited 
the  Exposition,  a  hundred  thousand  Chicagoans,  so  the 
report  says,  did  homage  "  to  the  royal  visitor,  and,  among 
other  flub-dubs,  troops  of  school  children  walked  before, 
scattering  flowers  along  her  path.  When  she  went  to 
church,  there  were  such  eager  and  pressing  crowds  of 
oglers  I  hat  the  police  with  difficulty  maintained  the  peace. 
Of  course  all  this  is  in  wretched  taste,  and  it  bores  and 
disgusts  the  Infanta  just  as  it  does  the  American  public  in 
general.  On  Sunday,  after  an  experience  exceptionally 
unpleasant,  she  said  plainly  that  she  was  wearied  with  the 
formality  with  which  she  had  been  surrounded  ever  since 
her  arrival  in  Chicago;  that  she  wanted  to  be  a  democrat 
in  a  democratic  country,  and  see  the  fair  like  any  other 
visitor.  Speaking  for  her.  Commander  Davis,  who  is  act- 
ing for  the  Government,  said:  "  There  must  be  no  more 
formal  receptions  tendered  the  Princess.  Unless  she  is 
permitted  to  see  the  fair  without  being  fatigued  by  the 
tiresome  formal  receptions,  she  will  return  to  Spain.  She 
will  not  be  presented  to  any  one  else  while  in  Chicago." 
It  is  a  just,  though  a  severe  rebuke  to  the  toadies  and 
sycophants  of  Chicago  that  the  Princess  is  sick  and  tired 
of  them  and  wants  to  be  let  alone. 

The  political  system  of  this  country  is  based  upon  a 
principle  which  directly  negatives  the  principle  which  the 
Infanta  Eulalie  represents.  The  very  existence  of  our 
Government  is  a  protest  against  monarchy.  When  vis- 
itors, especially  those  related  to  other  political  systems, 
come  here  they  want  naturally  to  see  how  our  plan  works 
We  have  the  opportunity,  by  generous  and  self-respecting 
entertainment  in  our  own  best  style,  not  only  to  teach  them 
something,  but  to  show  our  country  and  ourselves  in  a  cred- 
itable light.  This  is  what  the  great  mass  of  common-sense 
people  would  like  to  do;  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  it, 
because  the  torn-fools,  dudes  and  sycophants  rush  to  the 
front  and  insist  upon  misrepresenting  and  humiliating  the 
country.  That  the  Infanta  is  as  much  disgusted  as  most 
of  our  own  people  are,  displays  her  own  latent  good  sense, 
though  it  does  so  at  the  expense  of  our  own  folly.  To  her 
and  to  the  whole  European  world,  the  incidents  of  her  re- 
ception at  New  York  and  Chicago  seem  to  have  demon- 
strated that  we  are  a  nation  of  toadies,  and  that  when  we 
talk  about  American  independence  and  self-respect  we  are 
simply  "  blowing  "  about  things  of  whose  meaning  we  have 
no  real  conception. 

We  trust  that  it  will  be  many  a  long  year  before  the 
United  States  entertains  another  "royal"  visitor.  If  all 
the  tom-fools  could  be  housed  up  during  such  visits  they 
would  be  well  enough;  but  as  this  is  not  possible  it  is 
better  that  royalties  should  stay  away  until  the  spirit  of 
common  sense  gets  a  stronger  growth  in  the  country. 


On  Thursday  last  the  Republicans  of  Ohio  nominated 
Major  McKinley  for  another  term  as  Governor.  This  is 
very  generally  supposed  to  be — and  it  was  without  doubt 
so  intended  by  the  Ob  ioans — as  the  first  move  in  the  next 
presidential  game.  But  independent  of  this  speculative 
element  of  interest,  the  nomination  is  most  significant.  It 
indicates  that  the  Republicans  of  Ohio,  and  presumably 
of  the  tier  of  States  of  which  Ohio  is  the  geographical  and 
political  keystone,  are  in  a  temper  to  stand  by  the  old 
guns  and  fight  the  coming  battle  on  the  old  lines.  Cur- 
rent Republican  sentiment  in  Ohio,  if  the  McKinley 
nomination  may  be  taken  as  meaning  anything,  is  solid 
for  protection  and  for  the  gold-valued  dollar. 

In  accepting  the  nomination,  Major  McKinley  said 
nothing  notable — in  fact,  said  nothing  at  all  excepting  to 
criticise  the  administration.  He  blamed  Cleveland  for 
not  calling  a  special  session  of  Congress  to  deal  with  the 
financial  situation.  He  declared  that  the  business  of  the 
country  was  being  paralyzed  because  of  the  fear  of  tariff" 
revision;  and  he  thought  the  only  hope  of  relief  was  in 
the  Republican  party.  The  Democratic  party,  he  said, 
was  not  prepared  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  the 
time,  because  it  was  broken  into  factions,  and  he  predicted 
a  do-nothing  policy.  And  so  on.  It  was  a  great  occasion, 
for  he  had  the  ear  of  the  whole  American  people.  It  was 
not  a  great  speech,  for  it  did  nothing  but  work  over  old 
ground.  No  new  principle  or  plan  of  action  was  sug- 
gested— nothing  in  the  way  of  new  information  or  new 
light  was  put  forth. 

We  do  not  share  in  the  worship  of  Major  McKinley 
which  is  just  now  so  general.  Of  his  fine  social  and  moral 


qaalities  it  would  indeed  be  impossible  to  say  too  much, 
but  it  takes  a  good  deal  more  than  fine  manners  and  good 
morals  to  make  a  national  political  leader.  Now  while 
McKinley  has  a  thousand  graces  of  person  and  character 
he  has  no  capacity  to  open  men's  minds,  no  magic  to  set 
the  band  to  playing  and  drums  to  beating  in  men's  hearts. 
He  has  not  a  trace  of  that  quality  which  made  the  name  of 
Blaine  a  bugle-cry  on  every  field  of  political  strife.  Com- 
pared with  Blaine,  McKinley  is  at  once  a  better  man  and  a 
poorer  leader.  At  this  time  and  three  years  from  now  the 
Republican  party  wants  a  bolder,  hardier  spirit  at  the 
head  of  its  forces.  It  wants  a  leader  who  can  either  raise 
up  new  issues  or  put  fresh  life  into  old  ones,  and  such  a 
leader  will  spend  more  time  in  looking  and  pointing  and 
leading  on  than  in  looking  backward  and  finding  fault. 

Such  a  leader  the  Republican  party  must  have,  and  he 
is  not  yet  in  sight.  The  party  has  a  set  of  basic  principles 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  trial,  and  which 
give  it  standing  and  respect  in  defeat  as  in  victory.  It  has 
an  incomparable  record.  It  has  its  forces  organized  in 
every  State  and  county  of  the  nation.  It  has  a  full  half 
if  not  the  larger  part  of  the  talent  and  wealth  of  the 
country.  But  it  has  no  great  national  leader.  Mr.  Ed- 
munds is  too  cold  and  too  old.  Mr.  Sherman  is  not  avail- 
able for  the  same  and  for  other  reasons.  Ex- President 
Harrison  has  had  his  turn  and  is  played  out.  Mr.  Depew 
is  too  close  to  the  corporations.  Tom  Reed  isn't  big 
enough.  Mr.  Evarts  is  a  back  number.  The  man  is  not 
in  sight,  but  if  the  party  is  to  hold  its  own,  he  must  be 
found. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  local  grange  at  Yuba  City, 
Mr.  B,  F.  Walton  proposed,  as  a  subject  for  future  con- 
sideration, a  resolution  calling  on  the  Government  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  parcel  carriage  and  delivery  as  an 
adjunct  of  the  National  Postal  Service.  Here  is  a  subject 
at  once  practical  and  timely;  and  if  the  grange  will  take 
it  up  and  push  it  as  it  did  the  project  for  a  Department  of 
Agriculture,  it  will  win.  As  everybody  knows,  the  mails 
are  practically  closed  against  merchandise;  and  the  reason 
for  it  is  not  because  parcel  carriage  is  not  an  easy  or  legiti- 
mate department  of  postal  service,  but  because  it  is  by 
itself  a  profitable  business.  The  natural  and  proper  ex- 
pansion of  our  mail  service  has  been  limited  and  hindered 
by  the  influence  of  the  express  companies.  This  is  the 
plain  truth;  the  express  companies  have  headed  off  all 
attempts  to  make  the  postal  service  do  a  work  that  is  very 
much  needed.  The  chief  suff'erers  are  the  people  who 
live  in  the  country,  for  the  express  charge  stands  between 
them  and  the  choice  of  markets.  It  aff'ects  them  in  an- 
other important  ways,  namely,  by  making  it  possible  for 
the  local  merchant  to  screw  up  prices  under  the  protection 
against  competition  which  this  express  charge  aff"ords  him. 
There  will  of  course  be  a  powerful  combination  of  interests 
against  the  project  of  enlarging  the  postal  service  to  in- 
clude the  carriage  of  parcels.  It  will  include  the  railroad 
companies,  the  express  companies,  the  city  transfer  com- 
panies and  a  large  part  of  the  mercantile  interest;  but  it 
is  right,  and  in  the  end  it  will  win.  In  our  judgment,  it 
is  far  more  important  as  related  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  than  the  much-lauded  project  of  rural  mail  de- 
livery.   

A  chance  remark  made  to  a  San  Francisco  reporter  last 
week  by  Rev.  Thos.  Spurgeon  of  London  gives  the 
"Standpoint"  an  opportunity  to  preach  a  little  sermon. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  has  just  been  called  by  his  father's  old  con- 
gregation in  London  to  stand  in  his  father's  pulpit.  He 
was  in  this  city  Thursday  on  his  way  home  to  answer  this 
call,  and,  speaking  of  it  to  a  CArowic^e  man,  he  said:  "I 
am  thought  to  have  the  tone  and  gesture  of  my  father  and 
much  the  same  manner  of  speaking,  and  it  was  because 
my  father's  old  congregation  thought  I  resembled  him  in 
this  way,  so  they  said,  that  they  wanted  me  to  come.  I 
shall  try  rigidly  to  preach  on  the  same  lines  as  my  father 
and  carry  out  all  his  ideas." 

Now  if  young  Mr.  Spurgeon  follows  this  plan  of  proceed- 
ing on  his  father's  lines  and  carrying  out  his  father's  ideas, 
he  may  accomplish  a  respectable  career,  but  it  will  be 
relatively  a  small  and  weak  one.  No  man  ever  yet 
achieved  great  success  by  imitating  anybody  else,  and  no 
man  ever  will.  The  elder  Spurgeon  was  a  truly  great 
and  wonderful  man,  but  his  "lines  of  work"  were  his  own — 
the  expression  of  his  own  heart  and  mind.  Young  Mr. 
Spurgeon  could  not  do  better  than  to  form  his  own 
character  upon  the  precepts  of  his  father — to  learn  from 
his  father's  life  and  work  the  lessons  of  faith,  of  industry, 
of  sincerity,  of  charity,  of  human  brotherhood,  and  of 
absolute  Christian  consecration.  But  having  learned  these 
lessons,  let  him  speak  with  his  own  "  tone; "  let  him  form 
his  "manner  of  preaching"  upon  his  own  impulses 
and  temperament;  let  him  regulate  the  "  lines  "  of  his 
labor  upon  the  conditions  and  necessities  of  his  own 
times   rather   than    upon    the    times    in    which  his 


father  worthily  lived  and  labored.  There  is  no  other  n  my 
of  success,  for  no  man  ever  yet  successfully  werked 
another  man's  vein. 

Few  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  are  very  much  interested 
in  young  Mr.  Spurgeon,  but  most  of  them  are  interested 
in  the  development  and  in  the  future  of  their  own  chil- 
dren, and  what  we  have  said  about  this  young  man  ap- 
plies to  the  sons,  little  or  big,  of  every  father  in  California. 
Fathers  should  strive  to  teach  their  sons  independence, 
and  not  imitation.  An  imitator  is  a  mere  human  parrot, 
or,  at  best,  a  human  machine  limited  in  its  development 
to  the  questionable  standard  of  the  "  copy."  You — we  ad- 
dress each  father  personally — are  living  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  amid  conditions  which  grow  out  of  and  fit  the 
time;  your  son's  career  will  be  in  the  twentieth  century 
amid  conditions  as  different  from  to-day  as  to-day  is  differ- 
ent from  '49.  Now,  the  qualities  which  made  a  successful 
man  in  '49  are  the  same  as  those  which  make  a  successful 
man  in  '93;  and  they  will  be  the  same  twenty  years  and 
twenty  centuries  from  now.  In  future  times,  as  in  past 
times,  self-control,  integrity,  industry,  and  economy  will 
make  a  thrifty  and  prosperous  man.  Teach  your  son 
these  cardinal  principles,  discipline  him  in  their  exercise 
and,  with  them  as  a  basis,  teach  him  independence,  allow 

him  to  live  his  own  life,  to  work  on  his  own  lines  in 

short,  to  be  his  own  man,  and  not  his  father's  or  any  other 
man's  echo. 

One  leading  orange-gbower  at  Duarte,  Los  Angeles 
county,  has  been  figuring  up  results  for  the  season  and 
finds  that  his  oranges  netted  him  nine  cents  a  box.  While 
nine  cents'  margin  of  profit  is  considerably  better  than 
nine  cents'  loss,  it  is  hardly  enough.  But  it  may  not  be 
that  much  in  future  to  the  orange-grower,  at  the  present 
heavy  increase  of  production,  and  with  unsystematic  and 
unintelligent  methods  of  marketing.  The  producers  must 
organize  in  self-protection,  or  the  future  of  the  industry 
cannot  be  foretold. 

The  phylloxera  seems  to  be  making  slow  and  sure 
progress  in  the  vineyards  of  Santa  Clara  valley.  Wm. 
Pfeffer,  of  Gubserville,  ventures  the  alarming  prediction 
that  the  destruction  of  all  vinifera  vineyards  in  Santa 
Clara,  and  all  over  the  State,  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
Mr.  Pfeffer  assumes  of  course  that  no  specific  remedy  for 
the  deadly  pest  will  meantime  be  found.  Planting  of 
resistant  vines  may  be  an  expensive  process,  but  it  is  at 
present  the  only  recourse  of  vineyardists  whose  preserves 
have  been  invaded  by  phylloxera. 

San  Jose  last  week  shippbd  15  carloads  of  cherries 
to  the  Eastern  markets,  weighing  365,365  pounds.  The 
fruit  movement  is  fairly  begun  and  before  the  season  is 
ended  it  is  predicted  that  a  maximum  of  10,000,000  pounds 
per  week  will  be  attained.  Last  year  high-water  mark 
was  8,000,000  pounds. 

The  plan  for  co-operation  of  horticulturists  of  So- 
noma county  has  taken  definite  form.  It  is  proposed  to 
hold  a  meeting  at  Santa  Rosa,  June  24th,  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  an  organization.  The  fruit-growers  of  Sonoma 
have  concluded  that  the  way  to  co-operate  is  to  co-op- 
erate.   

The  first  complete  car  of  peaches  and  apricots  of 
the  season  was  sent  to  Chicago  June  11th  by  the  Vacaville 
&  Winters  Fruit  Company.  The  shipment  was  12  days 
later  than  last  year.  The  Vacaville  district  is  keeping  up 
its  record  for  early  fruits  in  1893  as  in  other  years. 

The  production  of  California  insect  powder 
is  increasing.  The  work  of  gathering  buhach  on  the 
plantation  near  Merced  is  nearly  completed,  and  it 
appears  that  the  yield  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
thirty-seven  tons  as  against  thirty  tons  last  year. 

The  fruit-packing  season  around  Santa  Rosa  opened 
this  week.  The  cannery  and  a  number  of  warehouses  are 
running.  It  is  thought  that  peaches  and  pears  will  be  a 
light  crop,  but  that  fully  500  tons  of  prunes  will  be 
marketed  at  Santa  Rosa. 

Dr.  Thomas  McOlay,  president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  was  recently  thrown  from  a  buggy 
near  Petaluma.  He  had  his  arm  dislocated  at  the  elbow 
joint  and  was  seriously  injured. 

Holstein  Cattle  Sale. 

The  sale  of  Holstein  cattle,  belonging  to  C.  E.  Humbert, 
took  place  on  June  14th,  when  all  animals  catalogued  were 
sold  at  fairly  satisfactory  prices  for  the  times.  Thirty-eight 
cows,  heifers  and  calves  sold  for  $i775.  an  average  of 
$46.70;  the  h'ghest-priced  cow,  Maude,  $110;  the  next 
highest  being  $100.  Twenty-four  bulls  sold  for  an  average 
of  $33  50,  the  highest  price  paid  beinp  for  the  3-year-old, 
San  Mateo;  the  next  highest  was  $77-5o.  paid  a 
yearling. 

The  cattle  were  all  in  good  condition  and  showed  the 
effects  of  good  care. 
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The  Logan  Berry. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  a 
drawer  of  the  "  Logan  berry."  This  berry  is  a  cross  be- 
tween a  blackberry  and  a  raspberry,  and  originated  from 
seeds  taken  from  plants  growing  together.  The  vine  trails 
on  the  ground  like  a  dewberry  vine  and  grows  with  us 
without  irrigation  8  to  I2  feet  in  one  season.  The  leaves 
are  very  much  like  those  of  the  raspberry— a  dark-green 
color  and  quite  large.  The  thorns  are  very  sharp,  but 
short,  and  inclined  to  be  soft  and  by  no  means  severe  on 
the  hands.  The  fruit  when  left  on  the  vines  becomes 
quite  dark,  but  not  black.  The  leaf  stalks  and  hulls  are 
much  like  those  of  a  raspberry.  The  vines  are  exceedingly 
prolific  and  bear  enormous  crops.  It  will  hardly  be  worth 
my  while  to  give  you  a  further  description  of  the  fruit,  as  it 
will  speak  for  itself,  or  you  can  judge  for  yourself. 

This  berry  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  possibilities  of 
what  may  be  done  by  the  intermixture  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  same  family,  and  is  a  field  for  those  inclined  to  ex- 
periment in  that  direction.  We  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing whether  these  plants  came  from  the  seeds  of  the  rasp- 
berry or  blackberry,  but  we  do  know  it  is  from  the  mixture 
of  the  two  plants — that  is,  the  flower  of  one  was  fertilized 
by  the  other. 

The  berries  are  very  early.  They  usually  commence  to 
ripen  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  last  for  a  month  or 
more,  so  that  they  are  all  ripe  and  gone  before  blackberries 
come  in.    For  jams  or  jellies  they  are  hard  to  beat. 

James  Waters. 

Pajaro  Valley  Nurseries,  Watsonville. 

We  are  under  obligation  to  Mr.  Waters  for  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  this  interesting  fruit  and  for  the  very  good  de- 
scription of  the  plant  and  the  fruit  which  we  publish  above. 
We  have  had  the  Logan  berry  under  observation  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  have  long  been  convinced  of  its  striking 
merit  and  interest  as  a  novelty  and  of  its  desirability  as  a 
table  fruit.  As  Mr.  Waters  is  now  shipping  the  fruit  to 
the  city  trade,  its  commercial  standing  will  soon  be  demon- 
strated. 

The  Logan  berry  originated  with  Judge  Logan  of  Santa 
Cruz,  who  is  an  expert  horticulturist  as  well  as  prominent 
in  the  public  affairs  of  his  county.  The  fruit  is  very  large 
when  well  grown,  exceedingly  handsome,  and,  when  ripe, 
is  delicious  and  with  a  flavor  which  mystifies  as  well  as  de- 
lights. It  seems  to  us  the  fruit  presents  exceptional  internal 
evidence  of  a  cross  and  mingles  the  distinct  characteristics 
of  its  putative  parentage  in  a  most  wonderful  manner.  We 
have  often  wondered  that  it  was  not  seized  upon  before  by 
the  plant  propagator.  Fortunes  have  been  made  out  of 
varieties  far  less  interesting  and  valuable. 

Bluestone  for  Curled  Leaf— The  Elberta  Peaoh. 

To  THE  Editor  : — Enclossd  find  clipping  from  Napa 
Register  of  yesterday.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  other 
fruit-grower  has  tested  the  bluestone  remedy,  and  if  so 
with  what  effect : 

D.  H.  Arnold  wrote  to  J.  B.  Griffin,  of  Winters,  asking  if  there 
was  a  remedy,  and  he  says  he  uses  bluestone.  He  says  :  "We  use 
it  as  a  spray  in  the  fall,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  in  the  pro- 
poriiou  of  10  pounds  of  bluestone  to  loo  gallons  of  water."  His  ex- 
perience with  this  is  satisfactory. — Colusa  Sun. 

Also,  I  would  enquire  into  the  merits  of  the  Elberta 
peach,  so  greatly  recommended  by  Eastern  nurserymen. 
With  me,  and  also  with  a  neighbor,  it  curled  very  badly 
both  this  year  and  last.  W.  F.  Mover. 

Napa. 

Bluestone  spray  has  been  favorably  reported  upon  by  a 
number  of  growers  and  so  has  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 
Most  striking  freedom  from  curled  leaf  has  followed  the 
use  of  the  sulphur  salt  and  lime  spray  in  the  winter  for 
scale  insects. 

We  would  like  to  hear  more  about  the  Alberta  peach. 
Probably  several  can  give  us  their  observations  on  its  hardi- 
ness, etc.  The  first  fruit  we  have  seen  was  shown  at  the 
Horticultural  Society  last  fall  by  Leonard  Coates  of 
Napa.  Tell  us  how  the  tree  stands  the  California  climate, 
etc. 

Daniel  Flint  at  the  Fair. 


He  Gives  Readers  of  the  "Rural"  Some  Impres- 
sions and  Some  Advice. 

To  the  Editor  : — Several  of  my  friends  have  said  to 
me,  "  We  shall  look  to  the  Rural  Press  to  learn  what  you 
think  of  the  Columbian  Exposition."  After  looking  it  over 
the  best  I  could  for  ii  days,  the  magnitude  of  the  exposi- 
tion grew  on  me  to  such  a  rate  that  I  have  shrunk  from 
the  herculean  task  of  describing  it  and  given  a  clear  field 
to  the  multitude  of  pencil-pushers  and  Hoe's  latest- 
improved  presses.  You  may  read  the  tons  and  tons  of 
descriptive  articles  about  it,  get  the  best  maps  of  the 
grounds,  make  yourself  master  of  the  location  and  objects 
of  the  buildings,  play  upon  your  fancy  and  imagination 
with  a  liberal  dash,  and  that  will  be  a  slight  effort  toward 
its  realization.  It  is  as  great  a  marvel  of  conception  as  it 
is  of  enterprise.  It  is  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  It 
is  an  object-lesson  and  a  school  of  concentrated  education 
that  only  years  of  travel  and  the  closest  observation  could 
attain.  I  will  say  to  all  that  can  possibly  see  their  way 
clear,  do  not  fail  to  see  the  greatest  aggregation  of  ancient 
or  modern  times.  Adjectives  have  lost  their  force  and  are 
as  feeble  in  the  description  as  an  air-gu'i  would  be  against 
modern  ramparts.  We  only  use  mimic  language  and 
pantomime. 

Perhaps  I  can  do  a  kindness  to  some  of  my  friends  and 
the  readers  of  the  Press  who  contemplate  a  visit  to 


Chicago:  The  first  requisite  is  to  clear  your  feet  of  corns 
and  bunions  and  your  head  of  fossils.  If  you  have  a  pair 
of  shoes  that  you  have  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with,  bring  them,  for  you  will  prize  them  as  high  as  you  do 
your  first  marriage  certificate.  If  you  have  a  good  supply 
of  fossils,  leave  them  at  home  and  come  clear-headed. 
Leave  your  trunks  at  the  depot  until  you  are  located.  Do 
not  pay  any  one  for  a  room  until  you  have  seen  it.  Take 
the  elevated  steam  road  that  runs  into  Jackson  park  on 
Sixty-third  street.  Get  off  cars  outside  of  grounds,  opposite 
Buffalo  Bill's  show  to  the  left  hand  and  north.  There  are 
any  quantity  of  hotels  within  one,  two  and  three  blocks  of 
the  grounds  whose  charges  are  reasonable  and  rooms 
rather  small.  We  paid  $2  for  our  room  and  $2  for  our 
meals,  without  lunch.  Good  meals  for  50  cents,  and  even 
25  cents;  lunch  in  park  from  30  cents  to  $1.50  each,  ac- 
cording to  taste  and  finance. 

A  good  many  of  the  exhibits  are  aot  completed  yet  and 
will  not  be  until  July.  I  should  say  a  person  who  cannot 
come  but  once  should  come  in  September  or  October,  but 
there  is  more  there  now  that  is  in  position  than  a  person 
can  do  justice  to  in  ten  days,  and  it  would  seem  almost  folly 
for  a  person  to  attempt  it  in  any  less  time. 

Two  classes  of  persons  are  in  attendance  at  the  fair — one 
to  spend  or  disburse  and  the  other  to  make  or  receive;  but 
the  order  of  book  keeping  is  reversed,  for  the  disburser 
begins  his  exercise  first.  It  only  costs  50  cents  to  get  into 
the  grounds  and  visit  all  the  exposition  buildings,  but  if 
your  curiosity  gets  the  best  of  you  and  you  want  to  ride  in 
a  gondola  and  swift-gliding  craft,  ride  in  wheel  chairs,  see 
the  streets  of  Cairo,  Irish  village,  old  Vienna,  Java  village, 
Turks,  Esquimaux,  the  Islands  of  the  Sea  and  other  things 
almost  without  limit,  you  will  pay  from  25  to  50  cents  for 
such  luxury. 

If  you  are  going  to  Chicago  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
fair,  I  should  say  take  rooms  close  to  the  grounds,  for  you 
will  be  so  tired  when  you  leave  the  grounds  you  will  want 
to  get  to  your  rooms  at  once  and  will  not  want  to  run 
around  much  at  night.  Eleven  days  was  all  we  could  hold 
of  the  exposition  at  one  sitting,  but  we  expect  to  take 
another  shot  at  it  in  July  before  returning  to  California, 
when  we  think  everything  will  be  complete.  The  Cali- 
fornia building,  with  its  display,  affords  as  much  attraction 
as  anything  on  the  grounds.  Daniel  Flint. 

Lansing,  Mich,  June  7,  1893. 


A  Letter  from  Texas. 

To  THE  Editor: — Here  we  are  out  in  Southwest  Texas,  a 
sunny  summer  land  where  roses  may  bloom  in  the  open  yard 
all  the  year.  Bee  county  is  70  miles  southeast  of  San  Antonio, 
190  miles  west  of  Houston  and  40  miles  from  the  coast  at 
Aransas  Pass.  You  will  understand  why  our  climate  is 
mild  better  when  I  tell  you  that  we  are  seventy-five  miles 
south  of  New  Orleans,  about  on  a  line  of  the  orange-grow- 
ing district  of  Florida.  But  the  heat  of  our  summer  is 
tempted  by  the  ever-refreshing  sea  breezes. 

With  us  at  the  present  writing  early  corn  is  in  roasting 
ear,  cotton  is  blooming  and  watermelons  are  beginning  to 
ripen.  We  have  had  good  soasons  and  all  these  crops  are 
assured  this  year,  also  fruits. 

This  is  a  great  winter  vegetable  country,  which  is  quite  a 
profitable  industry  for  northern  shipment.  Almost  all 
fruits,  except  apples,  including  oranges,  do  well.  But  our 
great  leading  farm  crop  is  cotton.  The  staple  is  fine  and 
yield  heavy,  because  of  the  long  picking  season— July  to 
December. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  we  are  the  west 
for  the  south  our  country  is  very  new  and  undeveloped. 
It  is  a  natural  range-stock  country  with  green  grass  all 
the  year  and  it  is  only  recently  that  the  big  pastures  have 
begun  to  be  cut  up  and  offered  to  farmers  in  small  tracts, 
fine  lands  at  $5  to  $10  per  acre,  easy  payments.  This  is 
bringing  us  an  influx  of  good  people  as  these  facts  become 
known. 

Bee  county  is  a  gently  rolling  prairie  country,  some  open, 
some  brush,  timber  enough  for  posts  and  fuel.  Soil,  a 
sandy  loam,  very  fertile,  resting  on  a  red  clay  subsoil. 
Roads  hard  and  excellent.  County  has  two  railroads. 
Beeville  is  county  seat,  2500  population,  good  growing 
town,  excellent  schools,  churches  and  society. 

Our  climate  is  not  only  mild  but  very  healthful.  Air  dry 
and  pure;  no  swamps,  stagnant  water  or  malaria;  breezes 
fresh  from  the  salt  sea  and  invigorating,  many  people  with 
throat  and  lung  troubles  come  here  to  get  a  new  lease  on 
life.  But  what  we  want  is  good  people  to  help  us  develop 
this  grand  new  country,  seeing  is  believing  and  I  will 
gladly  give  any  information  in  my  power  to  health  and 
home  hunters.  J.  W.  Magill. 

Beeville,  Texas,  May  30,  1893. 


To  Prop  or  Not  to  Prop. 

To  THE  Editor: — This  is  a  question  of  great  interest 
at  present  to  many  owners  of  Tulare's  overburdened  fruit 
trees. 

Mr.  Lake  of  the  Chapin  ranch,  near  Tulare,  has  already 
used  6500  feet  of  lumber  onhis45-acre  prune  orchard  and  is 
likely  to  need  10,000  feet  more.  His  method  is  to  cut  1x4 
stuff  into  6  to  8  feet  lengths  and  use  four  lengths  as  posts 
about  the  tree  and  four  others  tied  on  top  of  them  as 
beams  to  hold  up  the  branches.  As  his  trees  have  only 
four  or  five  years  growth,  slicks  of  this  length  reach  more 
than  half  way  to  the  ends  of  the  over-hanging  limbs. 

Paige  &  Morton  use  2x3  posts  with  1x4  nailed  across 
about  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground.  These  props  they 
place  wherever  the  weight  of  the  fruit  is  likely  to  split  down 
the  crotch  of -the  tree,  or  break  off  a  large  limb  near  the 
body.  Others  use  a  long  scantling  to  set  up  in  the  centre 
of  the  tree  to  which  they  run  stay  ropes  from  limbs  in  every 
direction.  They  expect  the  weight  of  fruit  on  one  side  of 
the  tree  will  nearly  balance  that  on  the  other.  Still  others 
others  apply  the  same  principle  of  compensation  by  running 
a  bale  rope  around  the  tree  that  prevents  the  branches 
from  spreading  so  far  as  to  break. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Rouse  of  Visalia  (now  in  charge  of  the  famous 


Briggs  orchard  for  which  $12,000  was  lately  paid  for  the  fruit 
as  it  hangs  upon  90  acres  of  trees)  says  that  he  has  tried  many 
ways  of  propping  and  almost  always  had  the  limbs  break 
at  the  point  where  they  were  supporteH. 

The  Prune  Tree  Trained  to  Avoid  Propping. — As  there 
is  little  hope  of  raising  a  tree  strong  enough  to  sustain  the 
immense  weight  of  fruit  produced  by  Tulare  prune  trees, 
Mr.  Rouse  proposes  to  make  the  ground  do  the  work  by  so 
training  the  branches  as  to  have  a  large  number  of  slender 
limbs  starting  from  the  base  of  the  tree  and  gradually 
spreading  as  the  fruit  gains  in  weight  until  the  ends  rest 
upon  the  ground.  When  the  fruit  is  gathered  and  branches 
relieved  from  the  strain  they  nearly  recover  their  original 
upright  position. 

To  develop  this  habit  of  growth  he  went  over  his  prune 
trees  planted  in  spring  of  '93  a  week  or  two  ago  and 
pinched  back  the  terminals  to  within  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  of  the  old  wood.  Already  they  are  sending  out 
many  shoots  from  the  remaining  buds  that  will  form  the 
future  top  desired.  Mr.  Rouse  is  very  careful  not  to 
shorten  back  the  prune,  but  to  let  it  develop  its  full  ten- 
dency to  form  slender  branches  that  will  bend  without  in- 
jury. That  the  writer  prefers  prevention  to  propping  is 
proven  by  pinching  back  his  own  little  prune  trees,  accord- 
ing to  these  suggestions.  Frank  S.  Chapin. 

Gleanings. 

Isn't  it  about  time  the  scale-bug  was  under  weigh  for  foreign 
climes? 

Orahge  shipments  from  Ontario  this  season  foot  up  200  car- 
loads. 

Maybe  it  was  a  wbt  spmbq  fob  grain,  but  that  don't  pre- 
vent summer-fallowing. 

Whitewash  was  not  made  only  for  chicken  lice.  It  looks 
first  rate  on  a  back-yard  fence. 

A  cold-btoraqe  warehouse  at  Fresno,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
raisin  and  fruit  industry,  is  under  way. 

How  OUR  fruit  is  packed  is  of  more  interest  to  Tulare  county 
this  year  than  is  the  action  of  Congress,  truly  remarks  the  Tu- 
lare Regitter. 

A  Sutter  hen  has  laid  an  egg  6ix7i  inches  in  circumference; 
and  the  turkeys  of  Sutter  county  are  said  to  be  hiding  their 
heads  in  shame. 

If  the  lumpy  jaw  were  tbajisferbed  from  cattle  to  several 
Denis  Kearneys  who  are  bowling  that  the  country  is  going  to 
the  demnition  bowwows,  it  might  do  a  power  of  good. 

A  VALUED  exchange,  in  course  of  a  long  article,  advises  pro- 
ducers in  capital  letters  to  "  sell  when  a  fair  price  is  offered." 
Good  advice.    But  this  don't  include  a  Chicago  Fair  price. 

Growers  around  Salem,  Or.,  say  they  will  have  only  half  a 
crop  of  strawberries.  Halt  a  crop,  however,  is  a  good  dfal  bet- 
ter than  no  strawberries,  sagely  remarks  the  Salem  Stateiman. 

The  Salem  Statesman  of  June  7th  chronicles  the  advent  of 
the  Hrst  strawberries  in  that  part  of  Oregon.  California  was 
something  like  six  weeks  earlier,  and  even  then  it  did  not  think 
it  was  doing  very  well. 

The  Los  Gatos  News  gives  a  simple  formula  for  arriving  at 
the  truth  of  a  fish  story,  thus:  The  angler  claims  300;  cut  off 
the  two  ciphers  at  the  right,  divide  the  remainder  by  3  and  de- 
duct 1  from  the  quotient. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  arises  to  remark  that  "  in  all  this  con- 
troversy about  the  proper  way  to  receive  royalty,  we  would  be 
pleased  to  have  Eastern  society  acquire  some  better  ideas  on 
the  deportment  of  the  Chinese." 

The  cbeamebv  at  Point  Arena,  Mendocino  county,  now 
has  460  cows  producing  9183  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  and  one 
day  last  week  the  butter-making  process  yielded  in  a  few  min- 
utes 570  pounds  of  choice,  sweet  butter. 

"An  engine  of  one-cat  power  running  all  the  time  is  more 
effective  than  one  of  40-hor8e  power  standing  idle,"  said  the 
late  George  William  Curtis.  But  a  cat  of  40-horse  power  run- 
ning all  night  is  an  abomination  and  an  incentive  to  crime. 

"After  the  Dr.  Briggs  heresy  case,  what?"  excitedly 
asks  the  Pomona  Progreti.  We  don't  know,  but  we  rather 
think  the  cholera  would  lighten  up  the  gloom  into  which  the 
public  has  been  plunged  during  the  unholy  wrangle  over  the 
late  Presbyterian  doctor's  trial. 

There  are  but  five  saloons  in  Butte  outside  of  Chico,  Oro- 
ville,  Gridley  and  Biggs.  These  four  towns  contain  29  out  of 
the  34  saloons  now  doing  business  in  the  county,  says  the  Oro- 
ville  Register.  Dr.  Keeley  would  starve  to  death  if  he  depended 
On  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  to  furnish  students  for  his 
justly  celebrated  institute. 

F.  S.  Lyttaker  of  Sonoma  county  is  77  years  old.  One  day 
in  May  last  he  chopped  and  corded  up  a  rick  of  wood  24  feet 
long,  four  feet  wide  and  four  feet  high,  and  all  he  had  to  drink 
was  water  from  the  old  well.  Mr.  Lyttaker  evidently  does  not 
think  the  well  water  has  been  detrimental  to  his  health,  re- 
marks the  Santa  Rosa  Republican. 

Mabysville  Uannino  Company  shipped  a  carload  of  canned 
fruits  to  New  Yo'k  City  Wednesday.  The  freight  rate  is  down 
to  50  cents  per  100  pounds,  a  low  rate  for  3831  miles  haul,  which 
is  the  distance  by  the  Sunset  route.  Now  if  the  railroad  com- 
pany will  show  like  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  fresh-fruit 
shippers,  we  may  all  be  happy  yet. 

Mr.  Corbett,  the  prize-fighter,  it  is  announced  by  an  ad- 
miring daily  press  which  has  faithfully  chronicled  the  minnteat 
doings  and  most  trivial  sayings  of  the  great  bruiser,  was  con- 
siderably disappointed  over  his  reception  in  the  home  of  his 
birth.  The  public  had  commendably  small  curiosity  to  see  the 
pugilistic  star  on  the  stage.    There  is  hope  for  the  stage  yet. 

A  Los  Angeles  judge  rendered  a  decision  compelling  a  nurs- 
eryman to  pay  an  orchardist  damages  because  he  had  sold  the 
latter  a  lot  of  peach  trees  which  proved  to  be  of  varieties  differ- 
ent from  and  inferior  to  those  ordered.  The  ruling  based  the 
measure  of  value  upon  the  difference  between  the  orchard  in 
its  present  condition  and  its  value,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, with  trees  upon  it  of  varieties  ordered. 

The  Solano  Republican  notes  the  vast  improvement  of  mod- 
ern methods  of  harvesting  grain  over  ancient,  when  stalks  were 
cut  down  with  a  scythe  or  cradle.  The  latest  improvement  is 
a  hillside  harvester,  which  is  to  be  used  on  the  ranch  of  J.  B. 
Hoyt,  in  the  Montezumas.  Some  day,  perhaps,  the  perpen- 
dicular hills  can  be  sown  with  grain,  and  all  the  uncultivated 
mountain  space  in  California  be  utilized.  Perhaps. 

Hebe  is  a  puzzle  that  has  been  racking  the  brains  of  River- 
side people  for  the  past  few  days:  A  young  lady  went  into  the 
postoflBce,  and,  throwing  down  a  dollar,  asked  the  clerk  to  give 
her  four  times  as  many  two-cent  stamps  as  ones  and  the  bal- 
ance in  three-cent  stamps.  The  clerk,  after  figuring  on  it 
awhile,  told  the  lady  to  call  around  just  before  the  opening  of 
the  World's  Fair  and  he  would  give  her  the  stamps. 
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The  Marketing  of  Meats. 


A  Farmer  Contrasts  the  New  Method  with  the 
Old-Abattoirs. 

To  THE  Editor  : — There  are  now  three  new  abbatoirs 
in  operation  in  this  State,  planned  after  the  fashion  of  the 
great  abbatoirs  of  the  East,  and  through  which  it  is  ex- 
pected there  may  be  a  complete  revolution  in  the  raising, 
buying,  handling  and  sale  of  meats. 

Meat-raising  has  not  been  a  profitable  occupation  in  this 
State  for  want  of  a  reliable  market,  which  seems  strange 
considering  that  millions  of  dollars'  worth  have  been  im- 
ported annually  for  many  years  from  Eastern  markets, 
where  the  prices  or  first  cost  have  been  higher  than  here, 
and  to  which  from  one  to  two  cents  per  pound  must  be 
added  for  transportation.  Even  to  day  you  may  find  in 
nearly  every  grocery  store  in  this  State  Eastern  hams, 
bacon  and  lard,  and  all  the  various  portions  of  beef  in  cans, 
in  such  an  attractive  and  convenient  shape  as  to  induce 
even  the  farmer  himself  to  stock  up  his  pantry  with  it  at 
perhaps  ic  to  15  cents  per  pound,  when  he  is  selling  his 
best  animals  at  four  or  five  cents  per  pound  dressed. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  in  many  cases 
there  is  no  meat  market  near  by,  or  to  kill  for  his  own  use 
a  carcass  is  more  than  can  be  used  without  its  spoiling, 
while  the  canned  meat  will  keep  and  is  always  ready  and 
easily  utilized. 

Pork  is  also  shipped  here  in  large  quantities,  both  salted 
green,  smoked  and  pickled,  as  well  as  lard  therefrom, 
which  is  less  excusable  as  there  is  no  better  country  for 
raising  and  curing  pork  than  this.  It  is  now  con- 
ceded that  barley  and  alfalfa,  as  food  for  hogs,  are 
unequaled,  and  that  five  pounds  of  barley  will  make 
one  pound  of  live  pork;  yet  it  seems  that  our  people 
have  preferred  to  buy  their  pork  elsewhere  at  high  prices 
and  raise  barley  to  sell  at  very  low  prices,  and  from  which, 
if  the  cost  of  threshing,  bagging,  hauling  and  transportation 
to  market  is  deducted,  there  has  not  been  a  living  left. 

This  can  be  explained  in  saying  that  the  market  for  live 
bogs  has  been  so  limited  that  a  few  hogs  more  than  just 
sufficient  enabled  the  dealers  to  make  rates  so  low  at  times, 
and  very  often  indeed,  that  the  producers  would  net  a  loss. 

The  result  was  that  millions  of  dollars  worth  have  been 
imported  at  high  cost,  and  yet  no  market  for  our  own 
farmers.  One  reason  why  our  own  pork  was  not  desirable 
was  because  it  was  not  properly  raised  or  cured.  The 
farmer  could  not  aflTord  to  grain  his  hogs  well,  because  it 
did  not  pay,  and  it  was  not  cured  well  for  want  of  proper 
facilities. 

Now  that  the  abattoirs  have  come,  with  cheap  transporta- 
tion to  all  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  no  reason  why  Chicago 
prices  cannot  be  paid  here  for  any  quantity  of  pork  that 
may  be  raised,  and  the  surplus  not  required  shipped 
abroad.  This,  in  fact,  should  have  been  done  for  many 
years  past,  and  the  State  would  no  doubt  have  been  largely 
enriched  and  perhaps  doubled  in  population  ere  this  through 
the  profitable  employment  it  would  have  given  our  people. 

This  would  apply  to  beef  also,  as  the  surplus  could  have 
been  barreled  and  canned  and  sent  away  by  the  shipload 
from  here  just  as  well  as  from  elsewhere.  The  best  and 
largest  tracts  of  pasture  land  on  the  coast  were  very  nat- 
urally taken  up  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  when 
land  could  be  had  very  cheaply  by  cattlemen,  who  gradu- 
ally increased  their  holdings  from  their  large  profits  until  a 
few  men  owned  pretty  much  all  that  was  choice.  Having 
a  monopoly  of  the  feed,  they  were  at  all  times  enabled  to 
dictate  prices  for  stock  to  those  compelled  to  sell  through 
want  of  feed.  Controlling  thus  the  bulk  of  the  stock,  they 
controlled  the  markets  for  dressed  meats,  and  became  more 
wealthy  than  any  other  class  of  citizens. 

Farmers  generally  raise  more  or  less  stock,  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  would  figure  up  largely;  but,  as  the  home  mar- 
ket was  limited,  and  no  shipments  to  speak  of  abroad,  they 
have  generally  found  it  difficult  to  sell  their  stock,  except 
perhaps  a  few  choice  animals  at  low  prices,  while  the  re- 
mainder had  almost  no  sale  except  to  the  large  cattlemen 
at  absurdly  low  prices. 

By  the  old  method  the  retail  butcners  (especially  those 
outside  of  the  cities)  were  compelled  to  scour  the  country 
night  and  day,  with  untold  industry,  to  secure  such  stock 
as  they  might  need  for  their  trade,  and  then  be  forced  to 
take  stock  that  was  unsuitable,  or  kill  in  heated  blood,  or 
sell  before  it  was  cool,  or  have  a  hot  spell  and  spoil  their 
meats.  Thus  they  lost  their  money,  their  customers  and 
their  own  good  natures. 

The  farmer,  by  the  old  method,  had  to  wait  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  butcher  and  take  about  what  he  would 
oflfer  for  his  stock,  as  competitors  were  few  and  no  general 
market  to  send  to. 

The  consumer  in  the  country  had  to  suffer,  because  he 
could  not  rely  on  his  butcher  for  what  he  wanted.  So  it 
frequently  would  happen  that,  notwithstanding  there  was 
an  abundance  of  meats  at  all  times  in  the  country  at  mod- 
erate prices,  the  consumer  could  not  get  the  quality  or 
kind  he  wanted,  at  the  time  he  needed  it,  even  at  high 
prices. 

It  seems  now  that  the  difficulty  has  been  in  the  system 
of  buying,  slaughtering  and  selling,  and  in  not  finding  a 
market  for  the  surplus  abroad.  Thousands  of  people  have 
been  wasting  their  time  in  buying,  driving  and  slaughter- 
ing animals  in  a  barbarous  way,  on  a  small  scale,  when 
hundreds  might  have  done  the  same  much  better  and  more 
economically.  The  farmer  has  wasted  his  time  in  waitirig 
at  home  to  sell  a  few  animals  at  a  time,  at  an  uncertain 
valuation,  to  each  butcher  as  he  came  along,  when  he 
might  have  sold  the  whole  of  his  stock  of  all  kinds — good, 
bad  or  indifferent — to  one  person,  or  sent  them  to  a  general 
market  himself,  where  all  could  be  closed  out  at  full  market 
prices. 

By  the  new  method  of  having  stock  of  all  kinds  concen- 
trated at  a  few  points,  there  will  be  greater  competition 


among  buyers,  and  the  public  would  be  informed  more  cor- 
rectly as  to  market  values.  Besides,  the  economy  of  doing 
business  on  a  large  scale,  and  putting  to  use  every  scrap 
and  portion  of  the  animal  slaughtered,  must,  with  reason- 
able competition,  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer. 

The  Eastern  States,  Argentine  Republic,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  other  countries  are  shipping  refrigerated  and 
canned  meats  abroad  for  long  distances  with  remarkable 
success,  and  as  meats  can  be  shipped  to  Europe  from  here 
as  cheaply  as  from  Chicago,  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  done.  The  prices  for  meats  here 
should  be  governed  by  foreign  markets  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  price  of  wheat  is  fixed,  and  as  both  are  staple  arti- 
cles in  large  demand,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
be  any  more  difficulty  in  selling  meat  than  wheat. 

If  all  the  meat  product  of  a  locality  was  shipped  to  a 
central  point,  in  a  wholesale  way,  by  trains,  steamers  and 
barges,  and  then  killed,  cured  and  refrigerated  in  a  large 
way,  and  distributed  exactly  as  required  by  the  consumers 
of  that  locality,  and  any  surplus  packed  and  shipped  abroad, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  excessive  competition 
and  rivalry  such  as  now  exists  in  the  meat  markets  in  order 
to  dispose  of  their  products,  any  more  than  there  is  in  dis- 
posing of  wheat  or  any  other  staple  product  that  has  the 
world  for  a  market. 

Heretofore  the  market  for  animals  not  fat,  and  cows, 
sows,  bulls,  steers,  etc.,  has  been  very  limited  at  merely 
nominal  prices;  while  the  world's  market  for  second  and 
third  quality  is  always  large.  Therefore  this  country 
has  been  deprived  of  a  market  for  the  majority  of  their 
meat  preducts  by  not  having  the  modern  abbatoir  to  pre- 
pare them  for  market. 

The  modern  abattoir  will,  in  fact,  take  all  of  the  meat 
product  of  the  farmer  at  any  and  all  times,  whether  it  is 
old  or  young,  fat  or  lean,  thoroughbred  or  scrub,  and  in 
any  quantity,  and  pay  cash  therefor,  at  full  and  well-estab- 
lished market  rates;  and  then  all  that  will  be  necessary  for 
the  farmer  to  do  is  to  raise  all  the  stock  as  best  he  can,  and 
feel  assured  that  it  will  all  sell  whenever  he  may  think,  as 
he  does  with  his  wheat,  that  the  time  and  market  are  favor- 
able. Farmer. 
Marin  County,  June  10,  1893. 
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Apricot  Aliases. 

To  THE  Editor  : — In  an  editorial  in  your  issue  of  June 
3d,  you  say  something  which  reminds  some  of  us  down 
this  way  of  certain  peculiar  experiences  we  have  had  as  to 
names  for  the  apricot.  You  say  that  the  Large  Early  in 
central  California  is  neither  large,  early  nor  a  good 
bearer. 

We  here  should  very  much  like  to  know  what  you  call 
the  Large  Early,  and  if  what  you  call  the  Large  Early  is 
the  same  thing  we  raise  under  that  name,  my  husband  is 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  the  same.  There  is  a 
Large  Early  stock,  so-called,  hailing  from  central  Califor- 
nia nurseries  that  is,  as  you  say,  neither  early  nor  large 
and  does  not  bear.  We  had  some  trees  and  had  to  bud 
them  all  over.  There  was  an  orchard  in  Tustin  of  Large 
Early,  so-called,  and  from  that  section  so  barren  it  had  to  be 
put  into  other  fruit.  But  these  (and  other  such  trees  we 
know  of)  are  not  the  Large  Early  we  have.  This  variety 
(which  has  its  center  in  Santa  Barbara  and  does  splendidly 
there)  is  a  beautiful  fruit,  fine,  large,  delicate  translucent 
yellow,  and  so  early  it  is  nearly  all  picked  in  our  orchard 
before  we  begin  on  the  Early  Moorpark,  and  it  always 
bears  a  fair  crop  in  our  orchard,  though  under  such  climatic 
conditions  as  we  have  had  this  year  it  does  not  do  so  well 
as  the  Early  Moorpark.  It  is  evidently  a  more  sensitive 
tree;  but  it  is  a  quicker  growing  tree  than  the  Moorpark, 
larger,  with  larger  fruit,  more  luxuriant  looking,  bigger 
leaved,  etc. — a  handsomer  tree  altogether.  During  nearly 
12  years  in  California  I  have  hardly  ever  heard  any  house- 
wife, or  any  one  who  eats  apricots,  express  any  opinion  but 
a  decided  preference  for  the  Large  Early,  or  white  apricot, 
as  it  is  usually  called. 

Now  as  to  the  apricot  we  call  the  Early  Moorpark.  We 
are  in  a  quandary  about  that.  We  have  bought  apricot 
trees  called  the  Royal,  the  Blenheim  and  the  Wilcox, 
which  were  identical  with  that  which  we  have  been  taught 
to  call  the  Early  Moorpark,  or  red  apricot,  as  it  is  called. 
I  think  few  have  the  Late  Moorpark.  It  is  a  shy  bearer 
here,  but  we  keep  a  tree  or  two;  it  is  such  a  big,  rich- 
flavored  apricot— so  fine  for  preserves  and  candied  fruit, 
in  spite  of  its  tendency  to  have  a  hard  spot  on  one  side  or 
cracked  cheeks.  Still  there  are  those  to  whom  the  mushy 
flavor  of  the  Late  Moorpark  is  distasteful;  but  eaten  after 
being  canned  whole  I  have  yet  to  find  any  one  who  did  not 
think  it  the  king  of  apricots.  It  ripens  after  all  the  other 
apricots  are  gone. 

As  to  the  shy-bearing  variety  called  the  Large  Early,  we 
think  it  possible  that  some  one  had  a  seedling  which  bore 
well  at  first  and  thus  so  named  it;  then,  as  a  mature  tree, 
it  did  not  do  so  well.  This  is  often  the  case  and  seems  a 
profitable  solution  of  the  mystery. 

Santa  Ana,  June  5,  1893.         Augusta  E.  Towner. 


Twenty  Cents  a  Pound  for  Figs. 

To  the  Editor: — Mr.  Raymond,  the  pioneer  of  Mira- 
monte.  Kern  Co.,  after  a  very  successful  business  career, 
turned  his  experience  and  capital  toward  the  development 
of  a  new  industry  in  an  unsettled  country,  an^  certain  fea- 
tures of  his  methods  are  worthy  of  special  note  and  care- 
ful analysis.  He  sought  "  the  most  direct  and  economical 
contact  between  producer  and  consumer,"  as  the  grange 
Declaration  of  Purposes  says. 

I .  Produce  something  that  a  prosperous  customer  wants. 
Mr.  Raymond  chose  the  white  Adriatic  fig,  and  was  so 
careful  to  study  the  needs  of  the  tree,  to  gather  every  fig 
by  hand  at  the  proper  stage  of  maturity,  to  turn,  press  and 


spread  in  curing,  as  to  be  able  to  guarantee  every  fig.  a  nen 
he  sent  East  and  had  a  special  package  made  fronr  light, 
pressed  tin  to  hold  one  pound,  and  had  it  made  highly  or- 
namental. In  this  he  packed  the  figs  in  a  distinct  method 
of  his  own,  so  that  when  the  lid  is  removed  it  looks  as 
though  the  box  contained  a  coil  of  rope.  He  intends  that 
every  one  who  opens  a  box  of  his  figs  shall  remember  that 
it  was  different  from  any  other  and  that  every  one  was  a 
good  fig.  By  such  means  he  hopes  that  the  sale  of  one 
box  may  find  him  a  customer  for  the  next. 

2.  He  consults  the  interest  ef  the  dealer.  When  he 
makes  up  his  mind  to  introduce  his  goods  to  a  cer- 
tain market,  he  takes  pains  to  learn  the  standing  of  retail 
grocers,  and  after  making  his  selection,  sends  a  sample  of 
his  figs  with  the  proposition  to  make  him  sole  agent  for 
that  city,  to  consign  no  more  fruit  than  he  can  easily  sell, 
and  to  wait  until  the  fruit  is  sold  for  his  pay.  Thus,  the 
merchant  is  called  upon  to  invest  no  capital  and  assume  no 
risks,  and  is  well  pleased  with  a  20  per  cent  commission  on 
sales.  So  far  he  has  only  three  or  four  customers,  and  they 
fairly  quarrel  for  a  great  many  more  figs  than  Mr.  Raymond 
can  supply.  If  such  a  man  as  the  late  Dr.  Glenn  or  Mr. 
A.  T.  Hatch  were  to  push  the  production  and  they  could 
market  their  output  so  successfully  as  this,  Smyrna  would 
soon  lose  its  prestige  as  the  home  of  the  fig.  It  had  al- 
ways been  a  mystery  how  Mr.  Raymond  could  get  20  cents 
a  pound  for  his  figs,  but  after  an  interview  it  is  a  mystery 
no  longer.  Frank  S.  Chapin. 


Tlie  Albright  Fruit  Ranches. 

To  THE  Editor: — A  few  days  ago  I  found  it  convenient 
to  visit  these  well-known  fruit  ranches.  They  are  located 
about  one  mile  south  of  Placerville.  The  soil  here  is  a 
mixture  between  slate  and  lava,  and,  after  being  irrigated, 
holds  water  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

The  first  ranch  visited  was  that  of  W.  H.  Albright,  who 
has  a  good  selection  of  commercial  fruits.  The  French 
prune  does  well  here.  Most  of  the  trees  are  young  and 
are  just  commencing  to  bear.  I  was  shown  French  prune 
trees  that  were  grafted  on  almond  stock,  and  an  adjoining 
row  which  was  grafted  on  peach  root.  Those  on  peach 
roots  were  heavily  loaded  with  fruit,  while  those  on  almond 
had  very  little  fruit.  Those  on  almond  stocks,  however, 
had  made  a  very  vigorous  growth,  and  will  in  time  give 
large  returns  in  fruit.  From  the  evidence  here  presented, 
it  seems  that  by  using  the  peach  root  as  a  stock  for  the 
French  prune,  they  will  commence  bearing  earlier. 

Bartlett  pears  here  at  this  ranch  are  an  average  crop  and 
look  very  well. 

Of  apples  there  is  a  large  crop,  the  two  principal  vari- 
eties being  Winesap  and  Spitzenburgh. 

In  Mr.  W.  H.  Albright's  peach  orchard,  the  Orange 
Cling  and  Wilcox  Cling  predominate.  He  believes  that 
these  are  the  two  best  varieties  for  shipping.  The 
Wilcox  Clin"^  is  a  very  heavy  bearer.  I  noticed,  also,  that 
curl  leaf  was  almost  absent  from  this  orchard.  It  was  here 
that  the  famous  Albright  Cling  originated.  It  Is  a  peach 
somewhat  resembling  the  Orange  Cling.  It  is  a  large, 
beautiful  yellow  peach,  tinted  with  a  rosy  red  on  one  side, 
and  possesses  a  splendid  flavor.  It  is  a  very  desirable 
canning  variety.  In  the  order  of  ripening  it  is  later  than 
the  Orange  Cling,  which  makes  it  of  extreme  value  to  all 
peach  growers. 

Mr.  Albright's  orchard  of  Hungarian  prunes  looks  and 
promises  well.    The  trees  are  all  too  young  to  bear  yet. 

The  Nonpareil  almond  is  being  tested  here.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  being  a  very  heavy  bearer,  and  droops  with  its 
load  of  nuts,  which  are  very  thin  shelled.  Out  of  a  pound 
of  nuts  of  this  varietv,  it  is  stated  that  ten  ounces  of  kernels 
can  be  produced.  This  variety  does  not  require  bleaching. 
A  few  English  walnut  trees  had  a  fair  crop  on.  Orange 
trees  grow  here  but  Mr.  Albright  thinks  that  they  can 
never  be  made  profitable  at  this  elevation. 

The  vineyard  is  composed  of  Muscat  grapes  and  will 
yield  a  large  crop.  This  vineyard  is  over  30  years  old. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Albright's  ranch  contains  about  22  acres  which 
are  well  cultivated  and  taken  care  of. 

After  leaving  Mr.  W.  H.  Albright's  place  I  soon  arrived 
at  Mr.  C.  W.  Albright's  place.  At  this  ranch  everything 
presented  an  air  of  "thrift,  alertness  and  prosperity."  I 
was  shown  the  famous  new  freestone  peach  trees  which 
Mr.  Albright  is  extensively  cultivating.  This  variety  he 
has  named  "Albright's  Late  Freestone."  It  is  an  immense 
and  heavy  bearer,  and  a  very  late  ripener.  Peaches  aver- 
age 9^  Xo  iiyi  inches  in  circumference.  The  prevailing 
color  is  a  glowing  yellow,  with  rosy,  crimson  cheeks.  It  is 
said  to  be  very  rich,  sweet  and  deliciously  flavored.  The 
pit  is  medium  size.  The  keeping  and  shipping  qualities 
of  this  peach  are  the  very  best.  The  old,  original  tree 
that  I  was  shown  was  loaded  down  with  green  fruit.  It  is 
a  heavy,  vigorous  grower,  with  dense,  green  foliage,  and 
singularly  free  from  curl  leaf.  In  fact  it  presented  as  good 
or  a  better  appearance  than  any  tree  in  his  orchard,  and 
this  is  saying  considerable.  Being  such  a  late  variety,  and 
being  possessed  of  such  a  superior  flavor  and  color,  it  will 
undoubtedly  prove  of  great  value  to  fruit  growers. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Albright  has  quite  a  fig  orchard;  the  varieties 
being  San  Pedro,  White  Adriatic,  which  does  exceptionally 
well,  and  White  Vedona,  which  is  a  small  fig  but  very  su- 
perior for  drying.  It  is  an  extremely  prolific  variety.  The 
fig  trees  at  this  ranch  are  all  young,  but  have  made  a  mar- 
velous growth,  and  were  loaded  with  fruit.  A  fig  orchard 
properly  taken  care  of  should  pay  well  in  California. 

Mr.  Albright  cultivates  most  extensively  the  Albright 
Cling.  He  also  has  quite  a  number  of  Tragedy,  Petit,  De 
Agen,  Prunus  Simoi,  and  a  good  collection  of  apple 
trees,  all  of  which  look  exceptionally  well.  Olive 
trees  flourish  well  here,  but  whether  they  will 
ever  be  a  paying  crop  I  cannot  state.  Coe's  Golden 
Drop  plum  and  the  Silver  prune,  which  many  persons 
claim  are  similar  or  identical  with  each  other,  are  widely 
different.  In  this  orchard  the  Silver  prune  is  a  very  supe- 
rior fruit.  The  tree  is  a  rapid,  beautiful  grower,  and  very 
prolific;  while  Coe's  Golden  Drop  plum  is  a  very  poor 
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grower  and  a  poor  yielder.  Mr.  Albright  report*  having 
sold  his  Silver  prunes  at  from  $2.75  to  $3.37)4  per  box  in 
New  York  city  last  season.  The  method  of  grafting  that 
Mr.  Albright  prefers  for  grafting  old  trees  is  superior  to 
any  method  that  I  know  of.  About  ten  inches  from  the 
ground  a  notch  is  sawed  from  one-third  to  one-half  way 
through  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  A  chisel  or  sharp  hatchet  is 
next  used,  and  an  inclined  piece  is  removed,  which  leaves 
an  abundance  of  room  for  inserting  the  scions.  This  is 
greatly  superior  to  the  old  style  of  cutting  a  tree  entirely  off. 
When  grafting  by  the  old  method,  if  both  scions  failed  to 
grow,  the  old  stock  would  many  times  die,  and  if  only  the 
scion  grew,  then  one-half  of  the  tree  would  die  and  would 
prove  a  harbor  for  fruit  pests,  and  would,  no  doubt,  cause 
the  premature  death  of  the  tree.  By  the  above  method,  a 
crop  of  fruit  is  obtained  from  the  tree  and  the  young  scions 
can  be  making  a  vigorous  growth.  There  is  very  little 
danger  of  the  scions  being  knocked  out,  as  the  old  tree 
protects  them.  After  the  scions  get  started  to  growing 
well,  the  old  tree  can  be  used  as  a  stake.  I  think  that  this 
method  of  grafting  should  be  more  generally  followed  when 
grafting  old  trees.  S.  L.  Watkins. 

Grizzly  Flats,  Cal.,  June  2,  1893. 


California  Leads  in  Fraits  at  the  Fair. 

To  THE  Editor  :— Chicago  is  the  mecca  to  which  many 
a  California  farmer  journeys  this  summer,  here  to  observe 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  lines  of  the  world's 
work  that  most  concerns  him;  here  to  compare  notes  with 
his  co-laborers  throughout  this  and  other  countries.  Here 
already  quite  a  number  have  gathered,  some  to  stay  weeks 
others  to  remain  days. 

Does  California  present  a  creditable  appearance  in 
matters  pertaining  to  agriculture  in  general,  horticulture  in 
particular?  is  a  question  often  asked  by  those  who  are  not 
fortunate  enough  to  attend  this  wonderful  fair.  Installa- 
tions are  not  yet  complete,  but  commendable  progress  has 
been  made,  though  the  greater  part  has  been  accom- 
plished during  the  last  five  or  six  weeks.  One  thing  is 
apparent  :  When  all  things  are  ready,  when  plans  have 
been  perfected,  California's  exhibit  will  attract  as  large 
numbers  of  sight-seers,  if  not  larger,  than  other  State 
buildings — this  because  "  Californians  do  not  do  things  as 
others  do,"  as  one  has  said,  and  by  reason  of  the  unique- 
ness of  the  display. 

Already  a  large  number  of  the  native  and  ornamental 
trees  of  California  in  great  variety  have  been  planted,  some 
gracing  the  grounds  surrounding  our  State  building,  others 
in  the  form  of  orange  and  lemon  groves  in  the  horticultural 
court  and  in  the  Midway  Plaisance.  These  attract  mach 
attention.  The  one  tree  that  occasions  the  greatest  sur- 
prise to  the  strolling  sight  seer  is  the  123  year-old  date 
palm  from  San  Diego  that  lifts  high  its  feathery  branches 
under  the  tall  dome  of  the  California  building. 

The  display  of  fruits,  oranges,  lemons,  and  all  varieties 
of  deciduous  fruits  in  jars,  in  boxes,  in  various  receptacles, 
is  very  attractive  and  very  complete.  Many  counties  of 
our  State  have  no  exhibit.  None  should  have  failed  here. 
They  should  have  had  pride  and  enterprise  enough  to  at 
least  have  made  a  partial  showing.  Exhibits  of  products 
are  the  largest  and  best-paying  of  advertisements.  On 
every  hand  one  hears  persons  from  near  and  far  say  that 
they  will  surely  visit  a  State  that  has  such  a  climate,  can 
produce  such  varied  fruits  and  grains.  Through  years  to 
come  the  good  results  accruing  from  the  State  exhibit  will 
b  •  felt 

Criticism  is  not  the  object  of  this  letter.  California,  as 
has  been  above  said,  will  make  a  very  creditable  showing. 
Possibly  a  more  elaborate,  a  more  showy,  a  completer  one 
might  have  been  installed.  States  nearer  Chicago  make 
a  larger  exhibition  of  grains,  particularly  corn,  but  all  are 
far  and  away  behind  the  Golden  State  in  the  display  of 
fruits.  Some  of  the  displays  of  corn  and  other  grains  in 
S  ate  buildings  are  beautiful  creations  of  artists  of  no  mean 
skill.  Especially  may  this  be  said  of  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Nebraska  and  other  corn-prodocing  States.  The  origi- 
nality of  design,  the  attractiveness  of  the  grouping  are  a 
wonder,  a  surprise  to  visitors  from  a  distance. 

Everybody  will  profit  by  a  visit  to  this  fair.  Farmers, 
whatever  special  lines  they  pursue,  may  gain  much  infor- 
mation that  will  be  of  great  use  to  them  in  the  future.  The 
attendance  is  large.  It  will  be  larger  during  the  months  to 
cime. 

Farmers  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  in  neighboring 
St  ites  have  suflTered  much  this  year  from  heavy  and  pro- 
tracted rains.  Many  things  do  our  brothers  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  have  to  contend  with  that  we  of  Cali- 
fornia know  nothing  of  by  practical  experience  in  the  State 
we  love  so  well.  If  any  California  tiller  of  the  soil  is  dis- 
posed to  grumble  at  the  climate  of  his  State,  a  year's  resi- 
dence in  another  will  bring  about  a  complete  change  of 
heart.  Herein  Chicago  deciduous  trees  are  just  leafing 
out,  grass  is  very  short,  grain  in  this  part  of  the  State  is 
only  a  few  Inches  tall,  corn-planting  has  been  delayed  by 
rains,  and  the  list  may  be  extended. 

Living  expenses  here  are  fair.  There  is  not,  as  a  general 
thing,  a  disposition  to  charge  extortionate  prices.  One  can 
spend  days,  weeks,  months  in  inspecting  the  wonderfully 
varied,  beautiful,  novel  attractions  of  the  fair,  and  then  will 
regret  that  so  soon  he  must  leave  the  sight-seeing.  But 
Californians  will  never  regret  leaving  far  behind  them  this 
changeable,  often  disagreeable  climate. 

Bank  failures  and  depression  in  financial  circles  generally 
are  noted.  Several  banks  and  prominent  firms  have  sus- 
pended of  late,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  How  this  will 
affect  the  business  of  this  section  in  general  remains  to  be 
seen.  Some  observers  think  the  future  holds  more  of 
financial  embarrassment  than  now  appears  on  the  surface. 
It  is  time  there  was  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  farmer,  espe- 
cially the  grain-producer.  Wheat  was  quoted  at  a  lower 
figure  in  this  city  last  weak  than  for  30  years.  This  one 
citation  will  show  the  state  of  the  market  here  and  in  ad- 
joining States. 

There  is  much  gambling  incident  to  the  sale  and  the  trans- 


ferring of  grain  in  this  market.  A  private  letter  from 
Kansas  or  Minnesota  or  other  State  where  wheat  is  raised 
to  any  amount;  a  telegram,  or  an  item  in  a  newspaper  may 
raise  or  lower  the  local  market  several  points.  There  seems 
to  be  very  little  legitimate  dealing.  Feverish  excitement 
often  characterizes  the  grain  market.  Speculation  is  rife. 
But  it  is  not  always  the  one  who  makes  haste  to  get  rich 
who  prospers.  The  farmer  who  is  content  with  a  moderate 
income,  who  gets  the  peace,  comfort,  enjoyment  from  life 
that  it  is  his  privilege  to  obtain,  who  is  not  forever  fretting 
and  fuming  about  the  future,  enjoys  far  more  of  life  than 
the  feverish  speculator. 

May,  here  in  Chicago,  was  a  month  of  changeable 
weather.  Warm  days  would  be  followed  by  cold  ones. 
Then  would  come  unwelcome  rains.  June  opens  up  quite 
fair  and  pleasant.  Warmer  weather  is  expected,  a  larger 
attendance  at  the  fair  and  continued  additions  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  "  White  City."  ,  R. 

Chicago,  III.,  June  5,  1893. 


Rotten  Roots  of  Citrus  Trees. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  May  31st 
an  interesting  lecture  was  delivered  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Wood 
worth  of  the  University  of  California,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Farmers'  Institute  of  Southern  California  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Horticultural  Commission. 

Mr.  Abbot  Kinney  of  Lamanda  Park  occupied  the  chair, 
and  introduced  Professor  Woodworth  in  a  few  well-chosen 
words. 

'  The  subject  for  discussion  to-day,"  said  Professo 
Woodworth,  "  resolves  itself  into  two  diseases,  which  are 
the  principal  ones  which  will  take  our  attention.  These 
two  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  are  sour  root,  or 
rotten  root,  and  the  crown  knot  or  root  knot. 

"  In  considering  the  question  of  these  diseases,  we  must 
first  become  acquainted  with  the  physical  nature  of  the 
tree.    The  life  of  a  tree  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the 
water-carrying  condition  of  the  trunk.    When  we  start 
with  the  lower  plants  we  notice  that  they  receive  their  sus 
tenance  and  their  moisture  and  give  it  out  over  their  whole 
surface.    When,  however,  the  plant  becomes  differentiated 
so  that  there  is  a  portion  in  the  air  and  another  in  the 
ground,  the  latter  becomes  the  chief  source  of  water  supply 
for  the  plant.    This  moisture,  passing  up  through  the 
stem  of  the  plant,  is  given  off  through  the  sides  of  the  stem 
anH  the  leaves.    When  we  consider  the  larger  plants  or 
trees,  we  notice  that  their  stems  or  trunks  are  protected  by 
thick  bark,  which  keeps  the  inside  tissue  from  the  atmos 
phere  and  allows  the  moisture  to  pass  through  it  from  the 
roots  to  the  leaves,  from  which  it  is  evaporated  into  the 
atmosphere.    This  bark,  which  protects  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  has  no  pores  and  effectually  prevents  any  evaporation 
through  it,  as  in  the  lower  grades  of  plants.    Every  plant 
is  composed  of  minute  cells  which  are  full  of  moistute 
These  cells  on  the  outside  of  a  tree  dry  up  and  become 
filled  with  air  instead  of  moisture,  and  thus  produce  the 
bark.    If  the  bark  is  removed  the  underlaying  cells  dry  out, 
become  dead  and  impart  their  dried  up  condition  inward 
until  it  affects  the  inside  living  tissues  of  the  tree  and 
endangers  its  life.    Another  form  of  disease  which  may 
endanger  the  tree  in  much  the  same  way  is  that  produced 
by  certain  minute  parasites.    Every  organism  is  composed 
of  cells  which  in  a  living,  healthy  condition  will  be  taking 
in  food  and   exuding  refuse  matter  unceasingly.    If  a 
cell  is  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition  it  can,  by  the  force 
of  its  exudations,  keep  out  and  prevent  foreign  cells  from 
growing  upon  it.    If  not  able  to  do  this,  the  parasite  once 
in  place,  continues  to  grow  and  eventually  destroys  the 
cell  in  the  same  way  that  the  healthy  cell  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  parasite.    The  germs  found  in  rotten  root 
attacking  trees  of  the  citrus  variety  are  the  same  which 
live  among  all  kinds  of  decaying  vegetable  matter.  They 
are  partly  bacteria,  although  we  have  never  found  one  form 
always  present.    We  find  a  great  number  of  forms  of  these 
and  of  fungi,  and  all  of  them  are  those  which  occur  in  de- 
caying vegetable  matter.    The  means  by  which  this  disease 
can  gain  entrance  to  the  tissues  of  a  tree  are,  probably, 
first  where  the  bark  around  a  tree  has  been  accidentally  in- 
jured and  then  exposed  to  dampness,  so  that  before  it  can 
protect  itself  and  throw  out  new  bark  the  rot  has  entered 
through  this  dead  and  decaying  bark.    The  second  is 
where  organic  matter  undergoing  decay,  as,  for  instance, 
where  a  tree  has  been  planted  where  another  one  formerly 
was  located,  or  over  an  old  stump  which  yet  remains  in 
the  ground,  and  whose  decaying  matter  thoroughly  impreg- 
nates it,  so  that  the  cells  of  the  young  tree,  by  their  secre- 
tions, are  unable  to  throw  off  the  germs  and  are  compelled 
to  succumb  to  their  inroads.    When  these  parasites  once 
get  to  growing  well  they  can,  by  their  secretions,  kill  the 
wond  as  fast  as  they  increase  and  eventually  kill  that  por- 
tion of  the  tree.    The  effect  of  these  dead  spots  on  the  root 
or  trunk  of  a  tree  is  that  every  dry  spell  will  dry  out  the 
wood  of  the  tree  and  make  it  almost  like  another  bark,  yet 
not  like  a  bark  in  every  respect,  because  it  will  allow  the 
water  which  is  carried  up  through  the  trunk  to  escape 
through  it  to  some  extent  and  be  evaporated.  Anything 
that  will  reduce  the  water  supply  to  below  what  is  neces- 
sary for  the  tree  will  make  the  leaves  yellow  and  the  tree 
will  bear  no  fruit. 

"  When  these  conditions  are  well  understood  by  the 
orchardist  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to  remove  them.  As 
a  remedial  measure  the  removal  of  most  of  the  diseased 
tissue  becomes  important,  to  decrease  the  numbers  of  para- 
sites so  that  the  cells  of  the  tree  will  be  able  to  overcome 
them.  The  subsequent  use  of  some  form  of  antiseptic  wash 
is  also  to  be  recommended,  of  which  bluestone  is  probably 
the  best,  as  it  is  perfectly  soluble.  The  use  of  wax  to  pre- 
vent drying  is  also  desirable,  and  dampness  upon  the  out- 
side should  be  prevented. 

"Another  method  which  gives  good  results  is  to  graft  in 
new  bark  so  as  to  decrease  the  time  requisite  in  healing. 
In  this  disease  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  chief 
source  of  injury  is  the  cutting  off  of  the  water  supply,  which 


otherwise  would  traverse  the  inner  tissues  and  reach  the 
leaves  and  fruit." 

Prof  Woodworth  also  addressed  the  meeting  upon  root 
knot  of  fruit  trees,  describing  the  disease  and  the  investi- 
gation which  the  University  has  now  in  progress  in  the 
hope  of  determining  the  cause  and  defining  an  eflTective 
treatment.  We  hope  to  present  further  information  upon 
this  matter  at  another  time. 
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The  Dairy  at  the  World's  Fair. 

In  the  Breeders'  Gazette  we  have  a  very  full  report  on  the 
dairy  tests  now  being  held  at  Chicago.  As  our  readers 
are  aware,  there  are  only  three  breeds  of  cattle  contesting, 
viz..  Jerseys,  Guernseys  and  Shorthorns. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  energetic  efforts  made  by  the 
Jersey  breeders  in  getting  together  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  their  choicest  cows  some  four  months  before  the 
beginning  of  the  milking  trials,  are  being  rewarded  with 
success,  the  cows  of  this  breed  taking  the  lead  in  all  points, 
as  regards  both  quality  and  quantity  of  milk  produced. 

The  Guernseys,  though  giving  less  milk  than  the  Short- 
horns, produce  a  fraction  more  of  total  solids,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  tables,  which  do  not,  however,  con- 
tain the  food  value  which  will  have  to  be  charged  to  each 
cow: 
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May  18  
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May  t2  
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The  weights  of  the  green  cheese  are  given,  but  the  results 
of  the  test  cannot  be  determined  till  the  weights  of  the 
cured  cheese  are  obtained. 

The  Gazette  gives  the  number  of  pounds  of  milk  given  by 
eacti  cow  every  day,  with  the  percentage  of  fat  and  other 
solids.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  so  here.  The  above  milk 
table  gives  the  herd  averages  of  the  different  breeds — four 
days  for  the  Jerseys  and  five  days  for  each  of  the  other  two 
breeds,  which  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

Each  herd  consists  of  25  cows,  and  the  weight  of  milk 
given  from  May  12th  to  26th  inclusive,  1 5  days,  was  as 
under: 

Jerseys  13.293  pounds. 

Guernseys  10,931.5  pounds 

Shorthorns  12,187  pouads 

Which  gives  an  average  of  35.45  pounds  of  milk  a  day  for 
each  Jersey  cow  during  the  15  days,  29.15  pounds  for  each 
Guernsey  and  32.5  pounds  as  the  daily  average  of  each 
Shorthorn  cow  during  the  same  time. 

There  are  only  two  cows  in  the  test  that  give  as  much  as 
50  pounds  of  milk  in  any  one  day,  and  these  only  once 
each  give  that  much,  or  over,  for  two  consecutive  days, 
51.6  pounds  being  the  largest  quantity  given  by  any  one 
cow  in  one  day  during  the  15  days  above  referred  to. 

Both  these  cows  are  Shorthorns,  in  which  breed  also  is 
the  cow  that  produced  the  greatest  per  cent  of  butter-fat  in 
her  milk,  viz.,  6.9  per  cent  on  a  flow  of  over  27  pounds  of 
milk.    This  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  abnormal  yield, 
owever,  as  the  same  cow's  milk  eight  days  after  that  con- 
tained only  3.6  per  cent  on  29  4  pounds  of  milk. 
According  to  some  reports  and  correspondence,  as  we 
ave  read  it  in  some  agricultural  papers,  the  quantity  of 
milk  given  by  the  Shorthorn  cows  is  a  surprise  to  many 
people,  considering  that  the  breed  has  not,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, been  either  kept  or  bred  for  dairy  purposes. 

The  best  cow  for  quantity  of  milk  is  a  Canadian  cow  that 
gives  759  pounds  in  16  days,  an  average  of  47.43  pounds  a 
day.  Ttie  next  best  in  that  respect,  coming  from  Kansas, 
makes  a  record  of  727  pounds,  and  an  average  of  45  43 
pounds  for  the  16  days. 

An  addition  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  such  cows  as  these  to 
the  Shorthorn  ranks,  in  place  of  those  averaging  less  than 
30  pounds  a  day  for  the  same  length  of  time,  would  have 
made  that  breed  show  up  in  milk  about  as  one  would  ex- 
pected it  to  do  when  competing  in  a  test  as  dairy  cattle. 
There  are  at  least  two  that  average  less  than  25  pounds  a 
day  and  several  others  with  an  average  of  less  than  30 
pounds  a  day  for  the  16  days,  most  of  them  having 
calved  but  a  short  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  test. 
We  think  that  at  least  a  part  of  these  should  have  been 
supplanted  by  a  better  class  of  cows,  some  of  which,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  could  have  been  furnished 
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from  this  State.  We  know  of  at  least  one  Shorthorn  cow 
that  has  made  a  better  record  in  weight  of  milk  since  the 
6th  of  May,  than  that  of  any  other  cow  reported  in  the 
columns  of  the  Gazette,  and  that  without  having  at  any 
time  more  than  seven  to  eight  pounds  of  grain  feed  a  day 
(but  no  hay)  in  addition  to  a  pasture  of  a  poor  quality  of 
grass  that  has  been  gradually  turning  brown  for  the  last 
month,  as  have  most  California  pastures  which  consist 
only  of  native  grasses. 

The  feeding  at  Jackson  Park,  however,  is  not  supposed 
to  be  of  the  heaviest  kind.  Premiums  will  be  awarded  to 
the  cows  that  make  the  largest  profit,  over  and  above  the 
value  of  the  food  consumed,  gain  or  loss  in  weight  of  car- 
cass being  considered,  as  well  as  value  of  dairy  produce; 
therefore  those  in  charge  have  some  restraint  put  upon 
them  in  regard  to  undue  extravagance  in  feeding.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  test  in  feeding  for  profit. 

As  the  Breeders'  Gazette  gives  promise  of  having  most 
complete  reports  on  the  dairy  tests,  we  shall,  through 
these,  endeavor  to  give  our  readers  the  principal  facts  of 
importance  as  the  tests  proceed  from  one  stage  to  another, 
which  we  hope  will  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness and  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  original 
reports,  as  given  by  writers  on  the  fair  grounds. 


Teaching  Calves  to  Drink. 

As  there  has  been  some  writing  on  how  to  feed  calves, 
I  notice  many  adhere  to  the  old  practice  of  "  holding  his 
(the  calf's)  head,"  "  keeping  his  head  down,"  and  "  getting 
astride"  the  calf,  says  a  Wisconsin  correspondent  in 
Hoards  Dairyman. 

I  never  read  such,  but  my  memory  brings  me  back  to 
my  boyhood  days  when  I  held  the  "  pan  "  or  the  "  pail," 
and  calf  any  myself  were  treated  to  a  variety  of  discourses 
from  the  boss. 

And  afterward,  when  I  got  "  astride  "  and  the  calf  drew 
blood  from  my  fingers,  I  discarded  such  practices  and 
tried  a  way  with  them  that  has  given  good  results  without 
a  single  exception,  dealing  with  calves  this  way  for  years. 

First,  calves,  like  their  mothers,  differ — some  appear 
hungry  and  want  to  suck  before  they  can  well  stand.  At 
least  have  sense  onough  to  let  the  calf  wait  till  he  becomes 
older,  an  hour  at  least.  Others  are  dull  and  appear  in- 
different. To  such  I  give  a  chance  to  drink  in  about  the 
same  time. 

Now  let  us  see  :  It  is  a  calf's  style  to  suck;  he  shows  his 
ability  to  do  so  by  almost  closing  the  edges  of  his  tongue, 
as  though  around  your  finger,  which  is  all  right  for  sucking. 
But  I  do  not  want  him  to  suck.  I  want  him  to  drink,  and 
I  know  he  cannot  drink  that  way,  so  I  provide  the  milk 
warm  in  a  pail,  and  with  a  coffee-cup,  not  a  tea-cup  with  a 
handle  nor  sharp  edge  cup,  I  approach  the  calf  gently.  If 
he  comes  toward  me  he  is  half  trained.  I  am  right-handed, 
and  for  convenience  I  get  on  the  right  side  of  the  calf,  in 
position  and  also  in  mind.  I  gently  steady  his  head  with 
my  left  arm  around  his  neck  and  hand  under  his  chin, 
never  on  his  nose.  I  half  fill  the  cup  with  the  now  fresh, 
warm  milk,  bring  it  to  the  call's  mouth  and  put  it  in  his 
mouth.  At  least  a  taste  will  reach  its  stomach.  I  let  him 
drink  from  the  cup  if  he  will — swallow  he  must.  The  suck 
form  of  his  tongue  is  disturbed,  and  the  milk  being  in  his 
mouth  down,  in  or  out  it  will  go. 

If  he  has  not  attempted  to  suck,  with  no  care  for  nothing 
like  it,  this  first  taste  usually  puts  a  desire  for  drink  in  him 
and  I  give  him  another  half  cupful  or  more,  also  giving  him 
time  to  realize  that  on  the  cup  depends  his  existence,  and 
when  he  agrees  to  this  I  need  the  pail  in  readiness  to  keep 
a  supply — the  calf  is  for  the  cup.  I  now  sink  it  in  the  milk, 
the  calf  has  learned  to  drink  and  my  work  is  done. 

Should  his  calfship  be  too  mulish  the  first  time  to  accept 
my  offer  kindly,  I  try  that  a  little  gets  to  his  mouth,  and 
perhaps  to  his  stomach,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  I  come 
around  again  with  cup  and  pail  until  he  drinks  all  right; 
with  me  he  always  does  the  third  time  I  feed  him. 

A  Ciiemioal  Dehorner. 

The  following  emulsion  is  said  to  be  recommended  by 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  Washington,  D.  C.  We 
do  not  vouch  for  it:  Take  by  weight  50  parts  of  caustic 
soda,  25  of  kerosene  and  25  of  water;  warm,  stir  thoroughly 
until  of  uniform  consistency  and  transfer  to  a  bottle  with  a 
rubber  stopper.  The  calf  should  not  be  over  three  weeks 
old,  from  $  to  20  days  being  the  proper  age.  A  horn  may 
sometimes  be  killed  on  calves  that  are  from  four  to  six 
weeks  old,  but  the  operation  cannot  be  depended  on  with 
certainty.  '  With  a  pair  of  scissors,  clip  the  liair  around  the 
embryo  horn  so  as  to  expose  a  spot  about  the  size  of  a 
nickel.  While  an  assistant  holds  the  calf  securely,  drop 
two  or  three  drops  of  the  mixture  on  the  horn  and  with 
the  end  of  the  rubber  cork  rub  il  in  thoroughly  over  the 
bare  spot.  Apply  the  fluid  first  to  one  horn  and  then  to 
the  other,  until  each  horn  has  been  gone  over  three  or  four 
times.  The  rubbing  should  be  continued  until  the  emul- 
sion has  softened  and  removed  the  hair  and  surface  skin 
immediately  around  the  horn. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  fluid  does  not  spread  over 
too  large  a  surface  and  run  down  the  sides  of  the  face.  To 
insure  success,  it  must  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  applied. 
If  used  carelessly,  the  embryo  horn  may  not  only  be  killed, 
but  the  face  of  the  calf  may  be  disfigured  by  allowing  the 
fluid  to  spread  and  run  down  over  the  skin.  The  advantage 
of  the  method  is  two-fold;  it  is  less  cruel  to  the  animal  and 
gives  a  more  sightly  appearance  than  when  the  saw  is  used 
to  remove  them. 


A  Qood  Batter  Cow  and  a  Good  Cheese  Cow  in  One. 

Prof.  Cooke,  of  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station,  in  an 
address  before  the  Ayrshire  Association  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  New  York,  referring  to  the  much-disputed  question 
whether  a  good  butter  cow  was  also  of  necessity  a  good 
cheese  cow,  said : 

'*  A  striking  example  can  be  found  in  our  own  herd  during 


the  past  year  of  what  may  be  called  a  cheese  and  butter 
cow.  The  cow  Lolita,  bought  from  Mr.  L.  S.  Drew,  gave 
during  the  year  8055  lbs.  of  milk,  averaging  3.90  per  cent 
fat  and  3.50  per  cent  casein  and  albumen  together,  which 
would  make  344  lbs.  of  butter.  During  the  same  time  the 
Jersey  cow  La  Violette  gave  5537  lbs.  of  milk,  averaging 
5.41  per  cent  fat  and  4.20  per  cent  casein  and  albumen  to- 
gether, which  would  make  329  lbs.  of  butter.  The  two 
cows  then,  so  far  as  the  butter  value  of  their  milk  is  con- 
cerned, were  practically  even,  and  if  the  milk  of  each  had 
been  made  into  butter,  and  sold  at  25c  per  lb.,  the  receipts 
should  have  been  from  the  Ayrshire  $86  and  from  the 
Jersey  $82.50.  But  if  the  milk  of  these  two  cows  had  been 
made  into  cheese,  we  should  have  obtained  quite  a  different 
set  of  figures.  According  to  the  best  light  obtainable  at  the 
present  time,  such  milk  as  was  given  by  the  Ayrshire  cow 
would  make  10.82  lbs.  of  cheese  for  each  100  lbs.  of  milk; 
that  given  by  the  Jersey  would  make  12.71  lbs.  of  cheese 
for  each  100  lbs.  of  milk,  or  for  the  whole  year  871  lbs.  of 
cheese  from  the  Ayrshire  and  704  lbs.  from  the  Jersey. 
A  cheese  made  from  the  Jersey  milk  will  be  richer  than 
that  from  the  Ayrshire,  but  an  investigation  we  made  of 
prices  on  the  Boston  market  seems  to  indicate  that  the  mar- 
ket prices  would  be  practically  the  same,  or  at  the  outside 
the  richer  cheese  would  not  sell  for  half  a  cent  a  pound 
more  than  the  other,  i.  e.,  the  American  public  has  not  yet 
been  educated  to  giving  more  for  a  cheese  because  it  is 
richer, 


Carnations. 


(An  essay  read  by  F.  A.  Miller  of  San  Francisco  at  the  June  meeting  of 
tlie  State  Floral  Society.] 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  carnation  is  the 
coming  flower.  Forty  years  ago  carnations  were  very 
popular,  and  many  very  beautiful  varieties  under  cultiva- 
tion then  were  lost  entirely  after  that  period.  Carnations 
were  neglected  until  they  agaia  came  into  prominence 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  just  now  great  efforts  are  made  to 
bring  them  again  to  the  front  by  the  continuous  production 
of  new  varieties,  while  splendid  progress  is  made  in  regard 
to  size  and  perfection  of  the  flowers.  Within  the  next  ten 
years  I  venture  to  say  that  the  carnation  will  be  the  leading 
flower.  It  is  predicted  by  practical  and  enthusiastic  culti- 
vators that  carnation  flowers  will  be  produced  four  inches 
in  diameter.  Whether  or  not  this  prediction  will  be  ful- 
filled, the  proposition  is  feasible.  When  it  is  a  fact  that  we 
can  produce  chrysanthemums  six  to  eight  inches  in  di- 
ameter, by  high  cultivation  and  by  drawing  the  entire 
strength  of  a  plant  into  the  production  of  one  flower,  what 
is  to  stand  in  the  way  of  producing  a  carnation  four  inches 
in  diameter  by  the  same  method  of  cultivation? 

During  our  recent  open-air  meetings  in  Berkeley  and 
Menlo  Park,  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  almost  total 
neglect  of  carnations  in  the  open  ground,  and  this  neglect 
ought  to  stimulate  us  to  do  a  little  more  for  this  at-one- 
time  universal  favorite,  and  to  keep  pace  with  a  now  popular 
desire  to  see  the  carnation  again  pushed  to  the  front.  The 
diversity  and  brilliancy  of  color,  the  most  delicious  per- 
fume and  the  long  season  of  continuous  flowering  are  strong 
points  in  its  favor. 

If  we  are  willing  and  desirous  of  pushing  the  cultivation 
of  the  carnation,  the  first  question  which  presents  itself  is: 
What  shall  we  do  and  where  shall  we  begin  ? 

During  the  last  20  years,  and  particularly  during  the  last 
10  years,  the  florists  throughout  the  East  and  West,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  popular  demand  for  carnation  flowers, 
have  confined  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  such  varieties 
only  as  would  produce  the  greatest  number  of  good  flowers 
under  glass.  They  limited  themselves  to  a  few  varieties 
which  gave  the  best  result.  In  color  they  were  various 
shades  of  scarlet,  pink,  rose,  white  and  yellow.  They  met 
with  no  great  difiiiculties  in  producing  a  good  and  abundant 
supply  of  the  first  four  colors  just  named,  but  the  supply  of 
good  yellow  was,  up  to  this  time,  quite  scant.  These  vari- 
eties being  cultivated  so  largely,  cuttings  from  them  are 
very  plentiful,  and  as  cuttings  from  plants  grown  under 
glass  root  very  easily,  the  supply  of  young  plants  in  scarlet, 
pink,  rose  and  white  carnations  is  very  plentiful  every- 
where; but  the  amateur  is  not  satisfied  with  these  few  vari- 
eties; he  wants  yellow,  crimson,  striped,  variegated  and 
other  fancy  varieties,  which  are  more  difficult  to  procure. 
A  few  florists  have  just  begun  to  raise  these  varieties,  but 
the  supply  is  very  limited,  and  if  they  are  obtainable  at  all, 
only  very  young  plants  just  roofed  can  be  had  in  spring,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  these  will  produce  flowers  be- 
fore late  in  autumn.  The  amateur  wants  plants  in  spring 
strong  enough  to  bloom  within  a  month  or  two  and  which 
will  continue  to  bloom  all  through  the  summer  months;  and 
it  is  right  here  where  the  trouble  and  difficulty  begins. 
Here  in  San  Francisco  we  do  not  succeed  in  keeping  potted 
carnations  outside  over  the  winter  months.  We  have  tried 
various  ways  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  but  no  one  seems 
to  make  it  a  success.  If  the  young  rooted  cuttings  could 
be  kept  over  until  the  following  spring,  the  amateur  would 
have  no  difficulty  to  procure  then  just  whit  he  wants.  I 
presume  this  difficulty  will  be  overcome  in  course  of  time. 
Now,  until  the  professionals  shall  succeed  in  offering  a 
good  supply  of  well-established  carnations  in  spring,  the 
amateurs  might  try  other  means  of  securing  a  good  stock 
of  plants  by  procuring  seeds  of  a  superior  grade  of  carna- 
tions. Common  cheap  mixed  seed  does  not  fill  the  bill. 
Carefully  hybridized  seed  will  produce  90  per  cent  double 
carnations;  50  cents  worth  of  such  seed  will  certainly  pro- 
duce over  100  plants  in  perhaps  15  to  25  varieties,  and  if 
the  seed  is  sown  now  in  pots  or  boxes,  fine,  strong  plants 
can  be  had  by  autumn  and  they  will  flower  all  through  next 
season.  Having  thus  obtained  a  goodly  number  of  good 
double  carnations,  all  the  most  desirable  varieties  c:^n  be 
perpetuated  by  layers,  which  is  the  surest  method  for  ama- 


teurs. Well  drained,  light,  sandy  soil  is  the  best  to  winter- 
over  carnations.  I  have  raised  a  great  many  seedlifigs  in 
this  way  every  year,  and  amongst  them  some  very  fine  vari- 
eties, and  sold  them  at  good  prices.  I  cannot  offer  them 
for  sale  until  they  bloom,  as  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the 
colors  are,  until  the  flowers  speak  for  themselves,  which  of 
course  makes  it  somewhat  late  for  general  trade  purposes. 
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How  Shall  Weeds  and  Wild  Oats  Be  Destroyed? 

To  THE  Editor  ; — You  are  telling  the  orchardist  how  to 
harvest  the  most  and  best  fruit,  the  dairyman  how  to  make 
the  sweetest  butter,  the  stockman  how  to  raise  the  finest 
stock,  and  all  how  to  buy  and  sell  to  the  best  advantage: 
but  one  of  the  most  important  questions  now  agitating  the 
grain-growers  of  Merced  and  adjoining  counties  is,  "  How 
can  we  get  rid  of  weeds  and  wild  oats  ? "  The  solution  of 
this  problem  means  a  difference  in  yield  of  from  two  to  ten 
bushels,  and  a  diflference  in  price  of  from  two  to  ten  cents. 
It  means  in  many  cases  a  profit  instead  of  a  loss,  and 
sometimes  means  a  good  crop  instead  of  none  at  all. 

Farmers,  of  course,  have  always  been  fighting  weeds, 
each  one  experimenting  in  his  own  way,  usually  single- 
handed,  and  some  have  had  apparently  reasonable  success; 
but  methods  which  seem  to  work  well  in  one  locality  and 
under  one  set  of  conditions,  fail  under  different  conditions 
and  in  other  localities.  What  is  needed  is  careful,  scientific 
study  by  a  large  number,  comparison  of  facts  and  theories, 
and  reasonable  deductions  from  the  same.  Many  conflict- 
ing theories  and  seemingly  contradictory  facts  have  been 
brought  forward,  and  it  now  remains  to  sift  these  and  har- 
monize them.  We  know  of  no  one  who  has  satisfactorily 
solved  the  problem  even  for  himself. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  various  wild  seeds,  after 
lying  for  years  uninjured  in  the  soil,  grow  at  the  first  favor- 
able opportunity;  consequently,  with  constant  cultivation 
and  dropping  of  new  seeds,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the 
soil  near  the  surface  contains  vast  numbers  of  seeds  only 
waiting  their  oroper  conditions  of  light,  heat  and  moisture 
to  grow  and  flourish,  and  the  more  thorough  the  cultivation, 
the  more  will  these  seeds  be  mixed  w  th  that  part  of  the 
soil  turned  over  in  plowing.  Every  time  we  turn  under  a 
growing  crop  of  weeds  we  turn  up  a  new  supply  of  seeds. 
When  planning  to  eradicate  wild  growths,  this  fact  should 
be  remembered. 

Nearly  all  Merced  farmers  agree  that  winter-sown  grain 
is  comparatively  free  from  both  weeds  and  wild  oats;  but 
summer-fallow  is  a  surer,  better  crop.  Therefore  we  can- 
not depend  upon  winter-sowing. 

Some  say  that  the  combined  harvester  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  present  abundance  of  weeds;  others  deny  this. 
But  even  if  it  is  true,  we  cannot  dispense  with  this  cheap, 
expeditious  mode  of  harvesting. 

Thorough  cultivation,  while  it  kills  great  numbers  of 
weeds,  increases  the  rankness  of  those  that  follow.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  a  good  growth  of  grain.  Wheat  must  not 
be  dwarfed  to  retard  the  weeds.  Besides,  the  latter  are 
hardier.    Evidently  we  must  farm  thoroughly. 

As  a  question  of  vital  interest  to  all  farmers,  Merced 
Grange  tias  discussed  the  difficulty.  Though  not  all  of 
our  members  have  expressed  themselves  on  the  subject, 
some  of  our  practical  grain-growers  submit  the  following 
facts  and  theories: 

Some  have  observed  that  where  sheep  are  pastured  on 
stubble  there  are  more  weeds  than  on  similar  land  not  so 
pastured;  also  that,  where  sheep  are  camped  on  stubble, 
there  are  most  weeds.  Their  theory  is  that,  though  sheep 
eat  a  vast  number  of  seeds,  they  also  trample  very  many 
into  the  soil,  so  that,  when  the  stubble  is  burned,  these 
seeds,  protected  by  the  covering  of  soil,  are  not  destroyed. 
The  remedy  offered  is:  Burn  the  stubble  without  allowing 
sheep  to  pasture  it;  but  allow  the  land  to  be  pastured  as 
much  as  possible  when  there  is  no  grain  crop  and  while 
the  weeds  are  green.  That  is,  pasture  the  green  weeds  and 
burn  the  dry  ones  as  much  as  possible. 

Others  believe  that  the  traveling  harvesters  scatter  the 
seeds.  They  affirm  that  with  headers  and  stationary 
threshers  large  numbers  of  seeds  are  carried  to  the  stack, 
and,  when  the  piled  straw  is  burned,  the  long-continued 
heat  destroys  all  germs.  They  further  assert  that,  with  the 
combined  machines,  the  seeds  are  blown  out  among  the 
chaff  and  scattered  broadcast;  and,  when  the  stubble  is 
burned,  the  rapidly  moving  fire  does  not  destroy  them. 
The  believers  in  this  theory  suggest  that  all  straw  and  chaff 
be  dumped  and  either  stacked  or  burned. 

Another  plan  is  to  allow  the  land  to  lie  fallow  two  years, 
plowing  twice  or  thrice  each  season.  This  is  founded  upon 
the  belief  that  the  soil  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  is 
filled  with  dormant  seeds,  which,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, and  when  brought  near  enough  to  the  top,  sprout 
and  grow.  The  aim  is  to  turn  the  soil  over  to  a  depth  of 
eight  or  ten  inches  and  allow  the  seeds  then  near  the  sur- 
face to  germinate;  but,  before  the  plants  mature,  turn  them 
under.  Repeat  this  from  four  to  six  times,  plowing  shal- 
lower each  time,  when  it  is  believed  that  most  of  the  seeds 
within  plowing  depth  will  be  killed. 

Still  others  advise  to  clear  the  land  of  all  growth  in  the 
spring  by  pasturing  and  plowing  and  allow  it  to  lie  fallow 
till  the  first  rains  in  the  fall  sprout  the  vegetation.  Then, 
without  turning  over  new  soil,  cultivate  to  kill  the  growing 
weeds  and  sow  grain. 

The  foregoing  are  offered  as  the  results  of  individual 
thought  and  experiment  or  the  conclusions  rearhed  by  two 
or  three  working  and  consulting  together.  Each  one  is 
perhaps  necessarily  incomplete.  We  need  wider  experi- 
ence, more  facts,  extended  diicussion  and  reasoning.  Let 
every  interested  one  join  us  in  investigating.  Experiment, 
study  the  results,  send  in  facts  and  theories,  with  reasons 
for  the  latter.  Correspondent. 

Merced,  June  6,  1893. 
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Green  Bones  as  Food.  - 

Green  bones— that  is,  fresh  from  the 
butcher— cannot  be  surpassed  as  poultry 
food.  They  are  easily  procured,  are  much 
cheaper  than  meat,  contain  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  eggs  than  any  other  material,  as 
they  are  more  concentrated,  says  the  Poul- 
try Keeper. 

Ground  dry  bones  have  long  been  on  the 
market  as  poultry  food,  and  they  have 
served  the  purpose  intended;  but  while  the 
poultrymen  and  farmers  were  resorting  to 
the  use  of  dry  bones  they  also  witnessed  the 
waste  of  much  better  and  far  more  valuable 
food  every  day,  in  the  shape  of  more  nutri- 
tious, more  digestible  and  more  highly  rel- 
ished fresh  green  bones,  simply  because 
there  was  no  method  known  by  which  the 
tough  green  bones  could  be  reduced  to  a 
condition  to  lender  them  acceptable  to  poul- 
try. 

But  with  the  advent  of  the  mill  for  cutting 
green  bones  all  of  this  available  material  is 
now  made  to  form  a  portion  of  the  food  for 
poultry.  The  bone-mill  grinds  the  hard, 
dry,  brittle  bones,  but  it  is  unserviceable  in 
reducing  green,  fresh  bones,  as  green  bones 
cannot  be  ground.  Only  the  bone-cutter  is 
capable  of  converting  the  green  bones  into 
poultry  feed.  The  bone-cutter  and  the 
clover-cutter  have  revolutionized  the  method 
of  poultry  management. 

What  is  the  diflference  between  the  green, 
fresh  bones  from  the  butcher  and  those  that 
have  become  hard  and  dry  ?  Though  a 
comparison  of  a  green  bone  with  a  dry  bone, 
side  by  side,  will  show  there  is  a  difference, 
yet  an  explanation  is  not  out  of  place  here. 
The  green  bone  contains  the  natural  juices 
(the  water  being  a  solvent)  and  upon  evap- 
oration the  bone  becomes  very  light.  By 
weighing  a  fresh  bone  and  weighing  it  again 
when  it  is  dry,  the  difference  will  be  found 
astonishingly  great.  The  green  bone  con- 
tains meat,  blood,  gristle,  oil  and  mineral 
matter  in  soluble  condition.  Upon  exposure 
to  the  air,  not  only  does  decomposition  oc- 
cur but  the  chemical  changes  are  such  as  to 
re-arrange  the  particles  of  the  bone  itself. 
All  animal  substances  upon  decomposition 
are  finally  converted  into  ammonia,  which 
is  volatile,  while  the  evaporation  of  the 
water  not  only  liberates  all  gaseous  forma- 
tions, but  permits  of  chemical  changes  which 
convert  much  of  the  soluble  material  into 
that  which  is  insoluble.  The  green  bone, 
though  tough,  is  soft  compared  with  the 
hard,  dry  bone.  Insects  alsi  clear  away 
from  the  bones  all  that  is  unaflfected  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  and  in  place  of  the  juicy, 
succulent  green  bone,  rich  in  phosphates, 
nitrogen  and  carbon,  we  have  the  hard,  dry, 
insoluble  bone,  brittle  and  bleached,  and 
composed  of  but  little  more  than  phosphate 
of  lime  and  earthly  matter,  all  of  its  real 
nutritious  matter  having  passed  away. 

The  natural  solvent  cannot  be  regained  or 
replaced.  As  stated  above,  the  diflference 
in  weight  between  the  green  bone  and  the 
dry  bone  is  caused  principally  by  water. 
This  water  is  in  the  blood,  in  the  adhering 
meat,  and  renders  the  bone  soluble  to  that 
extent.  You  can  never  restore  this  solvent 
after  the  bone  is  dry.  The  natural  solvent 
may  be  removed,  but  during  the  process  a 
chemical  change  occurs.  When  we  mow 
green  grass  and  convert  it  into  hay,  we  sim- 
ply evaporate  the  water,  apparently,  but  the 
solid  matter  is  also  affected,  for  if  we  again 
wet  the  hay  we  can  soften  it,  but  not  change 
it  again  to  the  green-grass  condition.  We 
have,  in  curing  the  hay,  changed  its  texture, 
re-arranged  its  particles  and  much  of  it  that 
was  entirely  soluble  and  digestible  in  the 
shape  of  green  grass  now  abounds  in  indi- 
gestible woody  fiber.  The  natural  solvent 
therefore  when  removed,  changes  the  whole 
physical  structure  of  the  substance,  and  this 
is  what  occurs  when  a  green  bone  becomes 
dry. 

The  value  of  all  foods  depends  upon  their 
digestibility.  The  green  bone,  containing 
its  natural  juices,  is  digestible,  especially  by 
birds,  and  when  in  a  very  tine  condition  it  is 
also  digested  by  animals  because  its  particles 
are  less  dense;  but  the  dry  bone  having  lost 
its  solvent  agent  has  become  harder,  its  par- 
ticles re-arranging  closer  together  and  is  only 
slowly  digestible,  if  at  all.  Bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  the  amount  of  food  eaten  that 
gives  the  best  results,  but  the  amount  di- 
gested. Nothing  will  make  a  chick  grow 
as  rapidly  as  will  green  bone — in  fact,  the 
growth  seems  marvelous.  There. are  several 
bone-cutters  now  in  the  market,  and  they 
are  all  that  is  claimed  for  them.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  impress  upon  all  who  keep  poul 
try  the  necessity  and  importance  of  utilizing 
the  waste  materials.  Eggs  are  always  cash 
in  market,  and  especially  in  winter.  Bones 


are  more  plentiful  in  winter  than  are  some 
other  valuable  materials.  The  bone- cutters 
are  labor  saving;  they  permit  the  use  of  val- 
uable bone  and  they  pay  back  their  cost  in 
short  time. 

There  are  many  things  which  cannot  be 
explained,  but  which  present  themselves  as 
facts.  Take  a  bone,  fresh  from  the  butcher, 
go  in  your  henyard,  pound  the  bone  with  a 
hammer  on  a  stone,  and  although  you  may 
have  fed  your  hens  on  dry  ground  bone  and 
filled  their  troughs  with  grain,  each  will  take 
the  risk  of  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  ham- 
mer to  secure  a  bit  of  fresh  bone,  and  they 
will  swallow  pieces  so  large  as  to  occasion 
surprise.  The  fresh  bone  serves  a  special 
purpose,  for  it  contains  the  materials  for  the 
white  of  the  egg,  the  yolk  and  the  shell,  all 
in  a  concentrated  form,  and  in  a  partially 
soluble  condition,  while  the  dry  bones  will 
remain  untouched — that  is,  as  long  as  fresh 
bone  is  supplied.  Thus  we  have  not  only 
egg  food,  but  also  grit  for  grinding  the  grain 
food  in  the  gizzard. 

The  cheapness  of  bone  is  another  factor 
to  be  considered — many  butchers  give  them 
away,  or  will  sell  them  for  a  small  sum.  But 
the  bone-cutter  is  the  agent  that  renders 
them  valuable  and  converts  them  into  the 
most  desirable  of  all  foods.  With  bone  and 
cut  clover,  but  very  little  other  food  will  be 
required,  and  hence  there  is  not  only  a  gain 
in  nutritious  matter,  but  a  saving  of  grain 
also. 

What  Roap  Is. 

We  may  state  that  roup  is  a  contagious 
disease,  scrofulous  in  its  nature,  and  which 
permits  of  several  stages.  If  a  fowl  is  cured 
of  roup  the  result  is  that  an  abcess  is  formed, 
or,  if  not  apparent  outwardly,  some  of  the 
internal  organs  are  aflfected.  Like  consump- 
tion, it  may  attack  the  throat,  the  bones,  the 
lungs,  and  even  the  bowels.  It  nearly 
always  attacks  the  bowels  of  little  chicks, 
says  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Canker  is  an  evidence  or  indication  of 
roup.  It  is  really  diphtheria  in  one  form, 
and  human  beings  are  liable  to  contract  the 
disease,  as  well  as  cats  or  other  animals. 
The  first  stages  are  colds,  which  may  be 
cured,  but  unless  this  is  done  the  disease 
attacks  the  weakest  portions  of  the  body. 

Scrofulous  consumption,  or  tubercular 
consumption,  is  the  principal  form  of  roup, 
and  pulmonary  consumption  is  another. 
The  terrible  odor  is  always  proof  of  the  con- 
tageous  form.  We  use  the  term  scrofulous 
consumption  because  it  better  applies  as  an 
explanation. 

The  hoarse  breathing,  or  choking,  occurs 
more  with  very  fat  fowls  than  with  others, 
and  it  is  somewhat  like  croup,  though  there 
is  also  a  thickening  of  the  larynx  (the  upper 
part  of  the  windpipe).  Scrofula  is  realty  a 
disease  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck 
but  the  term  is  now  used  to  include  those 
incurable  diseases  that  attack  the  body,  as 
sores,  etc.  Canker  is  an  attack  by  the  dis- 
ease of  the  membrane  of  the  throat. 

There  are  many  forms  of  consumption, 
and  roup  is  simply  a  name  for  the  disease 
among  fowls,  though  it  may  difTjr  in  many 
respects  in  comparison  with  humans.  That 
it  is  hereditary  (more  susceptible),  and  that 
some  fowls  are  more  easily  attacked  than 
others  is  known  to  be  true. 

Roupy  fowls  are  unfit  for  food,  and  those 
who  sell  such  birds  may  unknowingly  take 
the  life  of  some  human  being  by  inducing 
the  consumption  of  carcasses  that  afiect 
dogs  and  cats,  and  which,  though  apparently 
in  the  best  condition  as  food,  are  receptacles 
of  death-dealing  poison  to  all  who  use  them. 


Sandy  Soil  the  Best. 

The  poorest  and  most  unproductive  of 
sandy  soils  are  best  for  poultry,  as  the  rains 
carry  down  the  filth,  and  the  soil,  being 
light,  can  be  easily  spaded  or  turned  over. 
The  sandy  soils  are  also  dry,  and  therefore 
such  diseases  as  cholera  in  fowls  or  gapes 
in  chickens  are  rather  unusual,  compared 
with  the  damage  from  such  diseases  on 
heavy,  stiflf  land.  Cheap  sandy  lands  can 
be  put  to  excellent  use  in  raising  broilers, 
and  if  it  is  desired  to  grow  crops  on  the 
land,  the  droppings  will  gradually  bring  it 
to  a  certain  degree  of  fertility. 


Experiments  in  Keeping  Eggs. 

During  an  experiment  at  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station,  the  eggs  were  all  wiped 
when  fresh  with  a  rag  saturated  with  some 
antiseptic  and  packed  tightly  in  salt,  bran, 
etc.  Eggs  packed  during  April  and  May  in 
salt,  and  which  had  been  wiped  with  cotton- 
seed oil,  to  which  had  been  added  boracic 
acid,  kept  from  four  to  five  months,  with  a 
loss  of  nearly  one-third  the  quality  of  those 
saved  not  being  good.  Eggs  packed  in 
bran,  after  the  same  preliminary  handling, 
were  all  spoiled  after  four  months.  Eggs 


packed  in  salt  during  March  and  April,  after 
wiping  with  vaseline,  to  which  salicylic  acid 
had  been  added,  kept  four  and  five  months 
without  loss;  the  quality  after  four  months 
being  much  superior  to  ordinary  limed  eggs. 
These  packed  eggs  were  all  kept  in  a  barn 
cellar,  the  ordinary  tenip<?rature  of  each  box 
varying  little  from  66°  Fahrenheit,  and  each 
box  was  turned  over  once  every  two  days. 
Little  diflference  was  observed  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  fertile  or  the  infertile  eggs,  and  no 
diflference  was  noticeable  in  the  keeping 
qualities  of  eggs  from  diflferent  fowls  or  from 
those  on  diflferent  rations. 

Questions  and  Answers. 

Would  12  hens  be  too  many  for  a  house 
6x12  fett?  If  so,  how  many  would  do  well 
in  it  ?  Answer:  The  house  will  accommo- 
date about  that  number. 

Is  it  injurious  to  remove  the  infertile  eggs 
from  an  incubator  and  substitute  fresh  ones  ? 
Answer:  It  is  best  to  remove  the  infertile 
eggs,  but  fresh  ones  cannot  be  put  in  their 
place.  The  infertile  ones  will  serve  as  food 
for  fowls. 

Several  of  our  hens  have  a  rattling  in 
their  throats.  Will  you  please  tell  me  the 
cause  and  cure  ?  Answer:  Due  to  exposure 
to  drafts  of  air  from  some  source.  Give 
lo  drops  daily  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  spirits 
of  turpentine  and  four  of  sweet  oil. 

Which  would  you  prefer  for  the  bottom  of 
a  henyard,  the  scraps  of  white-ware  pottery, 
such  as  old  dishes,  broken  up  fine,  or  gravel? 
I  have  both  handy.  2.  Is  it  best  to  keep 
the  egg-chamber  of  an  incubator  dark,  or  let 
the  light  in  through  the  glass  doors  ?  An- 
swers: I.  Use  a  mixture  of  the  gravel  and 
broken  crockery.  i.  The  incubator  drawer 
should  be  dark. — Poultry  Keeper. 

I  have  a  flock  of  13  hens,  and  get  from  9 
to  12  eggs  per  day.  I  would  like  your  ad- 
vice about  feeding  them.  I  feed  them  in 
the  morning  without  variation,  cooked  meat, 
raw  onions,  dry  bread,  potatoes,  with  enough 
meal  to  hold  all  together.  I  feed  wheat  at 
night,  giving  plenty  of  pure  water  twice  a 
day,  with  the  chill  taken  oflf.  Answer:  Your 
feed  is  correct,  only  you  should  feed  but 
once  a  day,  or  you  will  have  the  hens  too  fat, 
as  they  pick  up  a  large  share  of  their  food  at 
this  season. 

Bad-Flavored  Eggs. 

Speaking  of  the  ill  flavor  of  eggs,  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture^  London,  remarks 
that  it  is  the  result  of  one  of  two  causes — 
either  the  food  on  which  the  fowls  are  fed  or 
the  substance  on  which  the  eggs  are  laid, 
and  adds:  This  may  be  easily  tested  by 
shutting  up  a  laying  hen  and  giving  her  gar- 
lic or  malted  barley  to  eat.  In  a  few  days 
the  eges  will  taste  of  the  food.  We  have 
tried  this  ourselves,  and  know  it  to  be  cor- 
rect. Another  theory  is  —  but  we  cannot 
speak  of  it  with  the  same  certainty — that  an 
egg  laid  on  any  strong-smelling  substance 
will  contract  it.  This  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  shell,  when  the  egg  is  first  laid, 
is  comparatively  soft  and  impressionable, 
and  only  hard  after  contact  with  the  atmos- 
phere. Let  your  birds  be  wholesomely  fed 
on  plain  food  and  your  nests  be  made  with 
clean  straw.  Hay  nests  have  a  tendency  to 
make  eggs  taste.  Follow  nature  and  you 
will  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 

Symptoms  and  Care  of  Roap. 

Roup  shows  discharge  at  the  nostrils, 
very  foul  odor  of  the  breath,  sometimes 
hiarse  breathing,  and  loss  of  appetite. 
Give  a  warm,  dry  place;  inject  two  drops 
daily  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  water  and  one 
part  bromo-chloralum  in  each  nostril,  and 
give  the  bird  once  a  day,  in  a  teaspoonful  of 
water,  two  grains  bromide  of  potash  and  one 
grain  of  quinine. — Poultry  Keeper. 

Three  and  One-Halt  Dayi  to  the  World's 
Pair. 

We  take  pleaiure  in  advisiD^  the  readers  of  the  FACiric 
RtiRAL  Pk»88  that  the  UNION  PACIFIC  lo  the  most 
direct  and  quicliest  line  from  San  Frandsco  and  all 
points  in  CalHoruia  to  the  WORLD  S  f  AIK. 

It  is  the  ONLY  LINE  running  Pull  i  an's  latest  Im- 
proved vestibuled  Drawlng-Room  Sleepers  and  Dining 
Cars  irom  San  Francisco  to  Chicago  without  change,  and 
only  one  change  o'  cars  to  New  York  or  Boston. 

Select  Tiiurist  Excursions  via  the  UNION  PACIFC 
leave  San  Francisco  every  Thursday  for  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Boston  in  chirge  of  experienced  managers, 
who  give  their  personal  attention  t>  the  comfort  of 
ladi  8  and  children  traveling  alone. 

Steamship  Tickets  to  an   Irom  all  points  in  Europe. 

For  tick  ts  to  the  World's  Fair  and  all  points  east  and 
for  Sleeiing-Car  accommodati  ns  call  on  or  address 
D.  W.  Hitchcock,  General  Agent  Union  Pacific  System, 
No.  I  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 

Hay  Preising. 

lyou  are  interested  in  pressing  hay  write  Truman, 
Hootder  &  Co.,  San  !■  rancisco.  They  will  save  you  money. 

$500,000 

"•^O  LOAM  IK  ANT  AMOUNT   AT   THI   VBBT    LOWS8T  HAKKKT 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCRULLER,  Room  8,  420  California  street,  San 
Franelgco. 


We  sell  a  Full  Circle 
Baling  Press  that  has  no 
equal. 

It  is  the  most  rapid, 
strongest,  cheapest  and 
best  on  the  coast. 

It  is  made  of  flrst-class 
white  ash,  steel  and  iron. 
It  is  THE  WESTERN  CHIEF. 

Read  what  is  said  of  it: 

Lincoln,  Oal ,  Marcb  8,  180S.R 
MES  SRS.  BAKSR  &  HAMILTON. 

Dear  Sirs:— In  reference  to  the  Weetem 
Chief  Hay  Press  bougbt  of  you  last  year, 
we  wish  to  bajDlaced  on  record  as  saying 
that  we  cancot  praise  It  too  much,  not 
only  for  the  amount  of  work  It  did  but  for 
the  ease  with  which  the  men  handled  it. 
We  deem  the  hardest  work  connected  with 
the  press  la  for  the  mnn  to  take  away  the 
bales.  Our  averasre  work  was  IS  tons  per 
day,  and  average  ba'e  180  lbs.  A  car 
loaded  by  us  contained  166  bales,  of  ISO 
lbs.  each,  or  28  080  lbs.  In  the  car.  Our 
heaviest  bale  ^as  240  lbs. ;  but  thiB,  of 
course,  was  due  to  the  condition  of  the 
hay.  For  superior  atrength,  rapidity 
and  ease  of  work,  we  take  pleasure  In 
recommendlnt;  the  Western  (  h'ef  aa  the 
best  of  all.      Slsned,    Tours  truly, 

WARTEL  BROS. 

We  also  sell  the  Benlcia  or  Im- 
proved Petaluma  Hay  Press. 


DO  YOU  WANT  ONE  7 

If  so,  buy  the 

STEEL  FRAME. 

It  is  built  especially  for 
your  use. 

It  is  without  an  equal  in 
this  market. 

It  is  the  Strongest  and 
Lightest  Draft  Header 
made. 

It  has  the  Latest  Im- 
provements. 

Read  what  a  practical 
man  says  of  it: 

Sunol.  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 
MESSRS.  BAKER  &  HAMILTON. 

Dear  Sirs:  —  I  consider  your  Tiger  Steel 
Frame  Header  the  best  that  I  have  ever 
sold,  or  seen,  for  cutting  lodged  grain.  It 
has  a  strong  frame,  and  Is  the  lightest  draft 
of  any  In  th's  section,  requlrlcg  but  four 
horses  on  the  12-foot  cut  on  rolling  bills 
where  they  have  always  used  six  horses  on 
the  same  else  headers  of  other  makes.  I 
would  recommend  the  TIORR  as  the  best 
for  any  kind  of  cutting  on  hilly  or  on  level 
land.  Signed:  H.  ABROTT. 

For  Descriptive  Circu- 
lars and  prices,  address: 

If  you  don't  want  a  Header,  buy  a  Bain  Header  Wagon. 

\M  V  laitoii, 

San  Francitco  and  Sacramento. 


June  17,  1893. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY 

 BUY  

The  Best. 


Horse  Liniment 

Ib  Oertainly  the  Best  Preparation  of  Ita 
Kind  la  tbe  Market.  Banohera,  Stook- 
Balaers  and  Horae-Ownere  of  Hvery  De- 
Borlptlon  Will  Tell  You  That  It  Does  aood 
Work  Every  Time. 


HBBSR8,  H  H.  HooiB  &  Sons,  Stockton,  0*1.— OistlI' 
ubh:  Id  aniwi-r  to  your  inquiry,  would  itate  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  LlDimeot  on  my  Hollaod  prlxe-winnlag 
cow,  "  Lena  Meulo."  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and 
while  atlll  dufferiDK  from  the  Bprain  gave  the  largest 
authenticated  quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  ooast 
gaiiooi  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  re- 
lief reo  ived  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  it  a  necessity 
In  my  etabhs,  and  when  away  from  home  (eel  uerlectly 
safe,  as  inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  as 
tbey  can  with  the  mora  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BURKK, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Bolstelna  and  Betkahlrea. 

Henio  Park,  Cal„  January  Kd,  1889. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


H.  H.  MOORE  &'  SONS, 

THE  DRUQQISTS, 

348  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  OAL. 


The  Valves  and  work- 
ing parts  of  the  Fulton 
Pump  can  be  removed, 
repaired  and  replaced 
without  taking  the 
pump  out  of  the  well. 

Pumps  fitted  up  for  all 
depths  of  wells,  ready 
to  put  in. 

Send  for  Circular  and 
Price  List  to 

A.  T.  AMES, 

QALiT,  OAL. 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PUMPS  AND 
WINDMILLS. 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 

%KMF>  10,  Hand  14  ft. 

--OirTTlrO^  _     Cheaper  than  any 

First-Class  Mill  In 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  Id 
the  world. 

lO-foot  Write 

12-foot   for 

U-toot  Prices 

Agents  Wanted 
—  aDDBiaa— 

TBUMAN,  HOOKER  k  CO.,  San  Francisco  or  Fresno 


A  Small 
TOBESBrilfi 

of  Rrcat  capacity  : 
lAght  Power. 


EVERY 
FARMER 

c&a  DOW 

bo  HIS  OWN 


We  TQBke  ft 
•f  lion*  f*w«n» 


THRESHING, 

with  less  help  and  power 
than  erer  before.  S'od 
tor /tee  Illua.  rat&Iogue* 

BELLE  OITI  UFO.  CO.,  Badiu.  WU. 


i  American  Bee  Journal, 


(Established  1861.) 


IS  Oldest,  Larnrest,  Best, 
Cheapest  and  tbe  Only 
weekly  Bee-Paper  in  all 
America.  32  paje-es.  SI  .00 
I  a  year.   Send  for  Free  Simple. 

$1.00  BEE-BOOK  FREE 

GEO.  W  YOBK  ft  CO.,  U  Fiftk  Ave..  Chicago,  Hi. 


Farmers  Sbonid 


KNOW 

THAT 

In  the  drv  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia there  is  great  danger 
from  Fire:  that  the  loss  of  a 
crop  or  of  a  bam  and  con- 
tents, or  a  dwelling  and  con' 
tents,  without  Insurance, 
will  seriously  embarrass  you. 

INSURB  TN  THB 
OLD 

PHENIX 

OP 

BROOKLYN 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  so,  da  ynu  usb  dut  Patsnt 

?!55i^CROSS  HEAD?^ 


IF  NOT,  WHY  NOT  7 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street. 


P&B 


ROOFING.—^— 

BUILDING  PAPERS.   

FRUIT-DRYING  PAPERS. 
ROOF-WOOD  &  IRON  PAINTS.= 
WATERPROOF  &  PRESERVATIVE. 


Information,  Samples  and  Circulars  cheerfully  furnished  on  application. 


PARAFFiNE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

B.  O.  JDDAH,  ARent,  221  South  Broadway,  Los  Anseles. 


"KEYSTONE"  HAY  LOADER. 


That  Two  Horsts  can  handle  easily. 
That  is  not  a  horse  Killer. 
That  does  not  take  up  dirt,  trash  and 
manure. 

That  does  not  jerk  itself  to  pieces. 
That  loads  successfully  from  cook  or 
windrow. 

That  loads  green  clover  for  ensilage. 
That  loads  heavy  hay  successfully. 
That  does  not  thrash  dry  clover  to  pieces. 
That  does  not  require  hay  to  lay  in  swath 
and  burn. 
Send  for  circular. 

KEYSTONE  IIFGi  C0ij^\^5ionthifAjw.*" 


The  Only  Kind 


BRANOn  HOTTSCS 
eonTenlentlj  located. 


THE  JONES  6-TOH  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  DallTered  Aaywher*  In  the 
United  State*. 

These  Scales  have  STEEL  BEARIN08,  Not  Wood— 
BEAB  THIS  IN  HIND. 


From  36  to  SO  pet  eeot  ctokper  thkn  %aj  othei 
Soklei  of  like  qtullty.    All  sUe*  and  Undi 
of  Scftleg  klwkyi  Id  stock. 


3881I3,  I>lapt3,  tic. 


Tmman,  Hooker  ft  Co.,  San  Franoiioo. 


TREESTTREES! 

IT  HAS  BEEN  DEMONSTRATED  IN  THE  PAST  FEW 
years  by  the  large  number  of  trees  sold  by  me  that 
nursery  stock  grown  on  the  river  bottom  of  Sutter 
count)  Is  far  superior  to  any  grown  In  the  State.  I  am 
prepared  to  euppiy  lo  large  or  small  quantities: 

Bartiett  Pears,  Plums  and  PrrrneB 

On  Myrobolan  Plum  Roots. 

— ALSO— 

Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Apple,  Ahnond 
Trees.  Etc. 

Special  Bates  on  Large  Order'). 
Send  for  Price  List  for  1893-94. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvllle,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  sret  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona.  Oal. 


OAK  LEAF  NDRSERIES 

 AST)  

APIARIES, 

Trees,  Plants,  Flowers,  Seeds, 
Bees,  Honey,  Etc. 

The  best  varieties  of  Strawberry  Plants  furnirhed  at 
lowest  rates,  tuch  as  the  Australian  Everbearing,  Honey, 
Trlomphe  De  Oand,  Samders,  Jessie,  Iowa  Beauty, 
Oandv,  Eureka,  etc.,  besides  all  the  native  w.Id  varieties 
o(  OalilorDia. 

THE  SNOW  PLANT  —  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWERING  PLANT  IN  EXISTENCE— we  shall  try  to 
Introduce  ts  soon  as  possible. 

Also  the  famous  Sierra  Uoantain  Llllles,  Rhododm- 
droDS,  Strawberry  Trees,  etc. 

Seeds  of  native  trees  and  plants  furnished  In  their 
proper  season. 

A  great  pirt  of  the  stock  that  we  advertise  cannot  be 
purchased  of  any  other  dealer  in  the  world,  as  we  are 
the  first  to  advertise  and  Introduce  such  trees  and 
plants.   Send  for  Price  List. 

S.  L.  WATKINS, 

Grlzily  Flats  California. 


HEADQUARTEBS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bambooa, 
Aquatics,  Eta 

Plants  safely  shipped  (very- 
where.  Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalogue  whioh  tella 
all  about  this  subject. 

BBASONEB  BROS 
Oneoo,  Fla. 


For  Sale  at  a  Bargain. 

1  "DANIEL  BEST"  TRACTION 

ENGINE,  Largest  Slse. 

1  "DANIEL  BEST"  COMBINED 
HARTESTER,  20-Foot  Out. 

This  machinery  all  In  good  order  at  King  City,  OaU 
Owner  gone  out  of  farming  business  there. 

Address  A.  L.  BBED,  KIdk  Olty,  Oal. 

Or  BDWARD  FRISBIB,  R«ddln«,  OaL 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  CaustIo 
Soda  and  insectloide. 

V. -W.  eT^OKSOM' c«900.. 

Sole  Axenlo, 

No.  6  Uarlcat  Street.  San  Franoleoo,  OaL 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR. 

THE  ZIMAAEBMAN 
Tlio  eitMbXLd  AXTd  IV[«a.o33.1xxe 

Different  SIzis  and  Prices.  Illuitrated  Catalogue  free. 
BITUTFK  IRON  WORKS;  Olnolnnatl,  O. 
.lames  Liuforth  Agent,  37  Market  St.,  8.  F. 


UCI  D  llfAMTCn  Agents  paid  a  good  oommls- 
nCLr  IffHUICU  gion,  and  «4,00a  divldsd 
among  them  next  winter.  Special  attractioos  to  be  poshed 
this  year  for  which  we  wan*  the  services  of  best  agents 
everywhere.         THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHINO  CO., 

Room .80,  Chronicle  Bulldlog,  San  FraoelMO 
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Soft  Soap. 


Soft-soap  making  is  a  job  I  don't  banker  for; 
Git  yer  fingers  in  the  lye  till  they're  eaten  raw; 
Gil  so  saturated  full  of  the  greasy  stuff 
That  you  taste  it  (er  a  month— I've  jest  had  enough. 
Mighty  bugbear  of  our  youth  was  old  grandma's 
leach ; 

I  remember  even  now  Iiow  she  used  to  teach 
Soft-soap  making:  "Git  yer  lye  bilin'  hot,"  says 
she, 

"Then  jest  slowly  add  yer  grease— keep  it  stirrin' 
free — 

An'  remember  when  folks  ask  for  the  '  how '  an' 
'  why ' 

That  the  basis  of  soft  soap  is  a  good  strong  lyel" 

I  hev  found  'at  other  folks,  'cept  them  on  the  farm. 
Make  another  kind  o'  soap  what  does  lots  o'  harm; 
Every  feller  hez  one  side  where  he's  sorter  weak, 
Sorter  vain  of  sum  one  thing— likes  to  hear  folks 
speak 

Well  about  thet  side  of  him— likes  a  little  praise; 
Folks  'at  paint  his  virtues  up,  pleasant  to  his  gaze, 
So's  to  bring  his  pocket-book  closer  to  their  reach. 
They  are  just  soft-soapin'  him — like  old  grandma's 
leach — 

Run  their  words  of  honey  through — do  you  ask  me 
why? 

Well,  the  basis  of  "soft  soap"  is  a  good,  stout  lie. 

—  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Old  Jack 


LL  men  like  a  horse,  but  only 
a  cavalryman  takes  a  horse 
into  fall  partnership  or  gives 
him  that  admiration  which 
horses  deserve.  Our  love  for 
old  Jack  began  at  Gettys- 


burg, when  we  saw  the  captain  who  rode 
him  cut  off  from  the  command  and  called 
upon  to  surrender.  He  shouted  his  defiance, 
gave  old  Jack  the  spur,  and  that  horse 
brought  him  over  seven  fences  and  walls  and 
a  great  ditch  back  to  his  company.  A 
bullet  had  raked  the  gallant  steed,  and  the 
men  cheered  him  as  they  wiped  the  blood 
away  with  their  handkerchiefs.  Late  that 
fall,  after  a  slashing  cavalry  fight  on  a 
Virginia  meadow  one  afternoon,  we  found 
old  Jack  standing  over  the  dead  body  of  his 
master.  Other  horses  were  galloping  wildly 
about,  but  he  showed  no  excitement. 
Wounded  horses  approached  him  to  beg  for 
sympathy,  but  he  drove  them  away  for  fear 
they  would  injure  the  man  at  his  feet. 

Old  Jack  was  with  us  up  and  down  the 
Shenandoah  valley,  and  one  night  when  a 
terrific  storm  stampeded  300  of  our  horses 
over  to  the  enemy  he  alone  returned.  He 
raided  and  fought  throughout  that  memor- 
able year  of  1864,  and  was  wounded  twice 
again.  He  was  ready  for  the  last  campaign, 
and  when  the  surrender  came  the  white 
flags  almost  brushed  his  nose.  Only  the 
day  before  that  a  piece  of  shell  had  given 
him  a  severe  wound,  but  when  driven  to  the 
rear  with  hundreds  of  others  he  literally 
fought  his  wAy  back.  A  quartermaster  at 
Washington  got  hold  of  him  when  he  re- 
turned from  Appomattox,  but  when  we  knew 
our  brigade  was  to  go  West  we  got  old 
Jack  Lack  on  the  active  list  again,  and  he 
was  one  of  us.  At  Leavenworth,  when  they 
weeded  out  the  horses  preparatory  to  the 
long  jaunt  to  the  Colorado  line,  they  led  old 
Jack  away  to  brand  him  with  a  "  C  "  and 
sell  him  to  the  highest  bidder  at  auction. 
Company  A  resolved  and  petitioned  and 
argued,  and  our  Second  Lieutenant  bought 
him  before  the  degrading  branding  iron  had 
touched  his  shoulder.  We  gave  him  a  re- 
ception when  he  returned  after  his  brief 
absence — a  sort  of  welcome  an  old  comrade 
could  have  counted  on. 

Up  the  Platte,  as  we  got  into  the  Indian 
country,  a  dozen  men  were  cut  off  from  the 
command  one  day.  It  was  a  race  for  life. 
The  horse  of  a  trooper  fell  with  a  broken 
leg  and  the  Lieutenant  took  the  man  up 
beh'nd.  Old  Jack  came  in  bearing  double 
and  an  Indian  arrow  had  grazed  his  quarter 
while  making  the  last  half  mile.  Farther 
west  it  was  old  Jack  who  suddenly  raised  an 
alarm  one  midnight  just  in  time  to  save  us 
from  attack.  A  week  later  he  was  bitten 
by  a  rattlesnake.  The  order  was  to  shoot 
him,  as  it  had  been  in  the  case  of  a  score 
of  other  horses,  but  we  would  not  have  it  so. 
Providence  sent  a  rainstorm  to  stop  the 
march,  and  we  poured  whisky  enough  down 
old  Jack's  neck  to  make  ten  men  drunk. 
After  three  or  four  days  he  was  kicking  up 
his  heels  as  of  yore  and  every  man  in  the 
brigade  wanted  a  look  at  him. 

One  day,  between  the  forks  of  the  Upper 
Platte,  old  Jack's  rider  ventured  too  far  from 
camp  and  was  "  rushed  "  by  half  a  dozen 
Indians.  He  dismounted  and  menaced  them 
over  the  saddle  with  his  revolver.  The 
horse  stood  like  a  rock.  They  yelled  and 
shrieked  and  waved  blankets  and  fired  their 
rifles,  but  they  could  not  stampede  him.  In 
the  midst  of  the  excitement  he  saw  the  relief 
party  while  yet  a  mile  awav  and  neighed  a 
shrill  recognition  and  a  warning  to  ride  fast. 


When  I  tell  you  all  these  things  you  will  not 
wonder  at  our  kindly  feeling  toward  our 
horse  comrade.  There  were  just  fifty-five 
men  of  us  in  Company  A  out  on  the  plains. 
Had  we  some  day  been  obliged  to  accept 
fifty-five  hardtacks  for  a  full  day's  rations, 
no  man  would  have  begrudged  old  Jack  a 
generous  nibble. 

I  remember  when  the  sad  day  came  as  if 
it  were  only  last  week.  Two  hundred  of  us 
were  pushing  a  fresh  Indian  trail  and  the 
hour  was  noon,  when  old  Jack,  going  at  a 
gallop,  put  his  foot  into  a  gopher  hole  and 
broke  a  foreleg.  Two  hundred  men  groaned 
out  at  sight  of  the  poor  beast  standing  on 
three  feet  after  recovering  from  the  fall. 
We  realized  that  his  last  hour  had  come. 
To  leave  him  alive  behind  us  would  be 
inhuman.  There  was  neither  water  nor 
grass  for  miles  around.  The  wolves  would 
pull  him  down  after  a  few  hours,  and  he 
deserved  a  nobler  death.  And  yet  who 
could  have  the  heart  to  kill  him  ? 

"  Strip  off  the  saddle  and  shoot  him  !" 
That  was  the  order  that  came  back  from 
the  head  of  the  column,  and  that  was  the 
order  given  by  our  Captain  to  a  Sergeant. 
The  saddle  was  removed.  Old  Jack  must 
have  been  in  terrible  pain,  but  he  did  not 
utter  a  sigh.  His  eyes  opened  wider  than 
usual,  and  he  seemed  worried  and  anxious 
as  he  looked  around. 

"  Captain,  I  can't  do  it  !  It  would  be  as 
bad  as  shooting  down  a  comrade  I'' 

So  said  the  Sergeant  as  he  stood  revolver 
in  hand.  A  second  and  a  third  were 
named,  but  they  hung  back.  A  Corporal 
stepped  out,  placed  the  muzzle  of  his 
revolver  to  old  Jack's  ear,  but  a  hundred 
men  shouted  in  chorus  and  he  did  not  pull 
the  trigger. 

"Compliments  of  Col.  Blank,  with  orders 
to  shoot  that  horse  at  once !"  announced 
a  messenger  from  the  head  of  the  column. 

"  Sergeant  Davis,  put  the  poor  beast  out 
of  his  misery  !"  ordered  the  Captain. 

"  I've  got  to  do  it  or  stand  a  court 
martial,"  growled  the  Sergeant,  "but  I'd 
sooner  try  a  shot  at  somebody  down  in 
front  !    Perhaps  he  isn't  so  badly  hurt." 

"  Hurry  up  !  Can't  you  see  the  bone  is 
broken  square  off.'" 

"  It's  the  same  thing  as  murder,  and  the 
Lord  will  never  forgive  me  for  it  !  Boys, 
bear  me  witness  that  I'm  forced  to  do  it !" 

Poor  old  Jack  !  He  was  rubbing  his  nose 
against  the  Sergeant's  left  hand  and 
whimpering  as  if  he  would  inquire  what  it 
was  all  about.  Our  faces  were  all  turned 
the  other  way.  Many  of  the  men  stopped 
their  ears  to  shut  out  the  report  of  the 
revolver,  and  no  one  looked  back  as  the 
column  moved  on.  Looking  straight  ahead 
and  with  a  suspicious  quivering  of  the  chin 
the  Sergeant  whispered  : 

"  1  wish  I  hadn't  done  it  !  I  wish  I  had 
taken  arrest  and  court  martial  instead  ! 
Poor  old  comrade  !" — C.  B.  Lewis  in  New 
York  Sun. 

A  Hard  Californlan  Name. 

I  had  no  more  than  crossed  the  State  line 
when,  at  a  small  station,  a  party  of  about 
twenty  young  Californians  got  on  the  train 
on  their  return  trip  to  Red  Bluff,  where  they 
live,  writes  T.  T.  Geer  of  Salem,  Or.,  to  the 
Oregon  Statesman.  They  were  of  all  con- 
ceivable sexes  and  previous  conditions  of 
servitude,  and  were  in  a  state  of  hilarious 
jollity  that  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  sur- 
rounding circumstances.  It  was  raining  a 
steady  downpour  which  continued  all  the 
afternoon,  and  they  had  no  more  than  com- 
fortably seated  themselves  when  a  pert  miss 
of  about  twenty  summers,  who  was  as  hand- 
some as  she  was  pert  and  as  talkative  as  she 
was  handsome,  glanced  over  toward  my  seat 
and  remarked  in  a  tone  that  was  as  chilling 
as  the  storm  itself:  "This  Oregon  weather 
is  perfectly  unendurable.'' 

The  remark  had  its  intended  effect,  for  I 
was  stunned;  but  I  would  have  been  glad  if 
my  Oregon  friends  could  have  seen  me,  be- 
cause for  the  first  time  in  my  life  my  manly 
bosom  swelled  to  magnificent  proportions  in 
its  great  effort  to  restrain  a  struggling  re- 
mark. My  effort  was  successful,  however, 
and  by  a  little  diplomacy  I  succeeded  during 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  in  convincing 
them  that  even  an  Oregonian  had  some 
rights  in  conversation  which  a  Californian 
might  be  induced  to  respect. 

But  one  slip  of  the  tongue  destroyed  all 
the  good  effect  that  I  had  been  hours  In 
creating.  In  talking  about  the  big  trees  of 
California  they  said  I  would  see  none  unless 
I  went  near  the  coast,  but  I  told  them  I  had 
been  looking  over  the  railroad  maps  of  the 
State  and  had  seen  that  there  were  some  big 
trees  east  of  San  Francisco  in  Calaveras 
county.  I  pronounced  the  name  of  the 
county  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syl- 
lable, and  divided  the  word  to  suit  myself 
according  to  the  rules  of  common  sense. 
The  word  is  spelled  similarly  to  the  word 
"cadaverous,"  and  I  pronounced  it  similarly; 


but  it  proved  to  be  my  permanent  downfall. 

With  a  mirthful  look  at  each  other,  and 
one  of  pity  toward  me,  they  arose  and  left 
the  car,  one  by  one,  some  going  to  the 
smoker,  some  to  the  platforms — anywhere 
to  get  fresh  air,  while  I  was  left  sole  pos- 
sessor of  the  deserted  field. 

Not  until  I  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  and 
overheard  a  man  speak  of  Calaveras  county, 
did  I  understand  the  strange  conduct  of  my 
friends  in  the  cars.  The  word  is  divided 
into  four  syllables,  the  accent  being  on  the 
third  which  consists  of  the  letters  "  v-e-r,'' 
and  the  same  sound  as  in  the  word  "  very." 

Although  I  have  found  since  then  names 
of  hundreds  of  places  much  more  mysterious 
and  nonsensical  than  the  one  mentioned,  I 
have  made  no  more  mistakes.  Whenever  I 
have  occasion  to  make  audible  reference  to 
any  locality,  I  either  hire  an  interpreter  or 
point  out  the  name  on  a  map  which  I  always 
carry  in  my  hand. 

In  pronouncing  the  names  of  counties  and 
towns  in  California,  you  will  find  that  every 
letter  of  the  alphabet  may  have  the  sound  of 
any  other  letter,  but  never  has  its  own 
sound.  No  letter  is  ever  found  in  person  In 
the  great  draft  for  orthographical  purposes, 
but  is  always  represented  by  a  hired  de- 
ceptive substitute. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

In  the  absence  of  parsley,  fine  celery 
tops  can  be  used  as  a  garnish  for  meats,  or 
better,  a  garnish  of  vegetables  or  force-meat 
balls  with  sauce.  For  poultry  use  celery; 
for  cutlets,  chops  or  croquettes,  peas;  for 
fish,  potato  balls  fried,  or  potatoes  a  la 
Parisienne.  Bread  cut  in  fancy  shapes  with 
a  pastry-cutter,  or  in  triangles  and  fried, 
makes  a  very  pretty  garnish  for  warmed- 
over  meats,  and  vegetables  cut  with  a 
vegetable  or  garnishing  cutter  can  also  be 
used. 

Dry  the  tin  dishes  before  putting  away. 
A  few  drops  of  salad  oil  on  tar  stains  will 
remove  them. 

Add  a  pinch  of  salt  to  the  whites  of  eggs 
to  make  them  beat  up  quickly. 

Vinegar  will  remove  the  disagreeable  odor 
of  kerosene  from  tinware. 

A  dermatologist  of  high  standing  says 
that  the  proper  way  to  shampoo  the  head  is 
to  use  some  pure  soap,  such  as  castile  of  the 
best  quality,  or  glycerine  soap,  made  into  a 
"  good  lather  on  the  head,"  with  plenty  of 
warm  water,  and  rubbed  into  the  scalp  with 
the  fingers  or  with  a  rather  stiff  brush  that 
has  long  bristles.  When  the  scalp  is  very 
sensitive,  borax  and  water,  or  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs  beaten  in  a  pint  of  lime  water, 
are  recommended  Instead  of  soap  and  water. 
After  rubbing  the  head  thoroughly  in  every 
direction  and  washing  out  the  hair  with  plenty 
of  warm  water,  or  with  douches  of  warm 
water  alternating  with  cold,  and  drying  the 
hair  and  scalp  with  a  bath  towel,  a  small 
quantity  of  vaseline  or  sweet-almond  oil 
should  be  rubbed  into  the  scalp.  The  oil 
thus  applied  is  used  to  take  the  place  of  the 
oil  that  has  been  removed  by  washing,  and 
to  prevent  the  hair  from  becoming  brittle. 

Grape  fruit  is  almost  as  good  as  quinine 
for  malarial  troubles,  and  pineapple  is  a 
sure  cure  for  sore  throat.  Tomatoes  are 
perfect  liver  regulators;  they  contain  a  very 
small  portion  of  mercury,  Oranges  act  on 
the  kidneys  very  beneficially,  while  lemons 
and  grapes  are  efficacious  in  curing  and 
preventing  cancerous  troubles.  Water- 
cresses  act  on  the  lungs,  and  are  said  to  be 
a  cure  for  incipient  consumption.  They  cer- 
tainly have  marvellous  tonic  power,  and 
refresh  one  after  great  fatigue.  A  diet  of 
grapes  as  a  cure-all  has  been  proved  valu- 
able in  hundreds  oi  cases,  and,  if  taken  in 
time,  a  case  of  jaundice  can  be  cured  by 
eating  nothing  but  lettuce  and  lemon  juice. 
In  the  face  of  this,  can  one  not  almost  dis- 
pense with  doctors  ? 

There  is  no  more  delightful  ice  cream 
than  one  made  of  the  juice  of  rich,  ripe 
strawberries  and  fresh  cream.  Stir  a  heap- 
ing cup  of  granulated  sugar  with  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs.  Mix  well  and  add  to  a  cup 
of  boiling  milk.  Stir  the  mixture  thoroughly 
in  a  double  boiler,  or  a  saucepan  set  in 
another  holding  boiling  water,  for  about  four 
or  five  minutes;  then  add  to  the  hot  mixture 
a  pint  of  very  rich  cream  and  the  juice  ot  a 
quart  of  thoroughly  ripe,  rich  strawberries. 
Freeze  the  cream  carefully  and  serve  it  with 
white  cake  daintily  iced  and  flavored  with 
bitter  almonds. — American  Cultivator. 


Only  Rich  Officers  Need  Apply. 

It  is  somewhat  hard  to  find  suitable  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  to  occupy  the  places 
of  military  and  naval  attaches  to  the  United 
States  legations  in  foreign  countries.  To 
satisfactorily  fulfill  the  duties  of  these  posts 
plenty  of  money  is  an  essential  requisite.  A 
man  attached  in  such  a  capacity  to  the  Em- 
bassy at  Paris  or  at  London  needs  a  private 
fortune  to  keep  up  with  the  social  require- 


ments of  the  situation.  He  must  move  in 
the  most  richly  gilded  swim,  and  must  meet 
all  sorts  of  unusual  expenses.  It  is  expected 
of  him  that  he  shall  live  like  a  gentleman  of 
rank  and  wealth,  because  the  attaches  at  the 
legations  of  other  nations  are  rich  and  noble. 
A  clear  understanding  of  these  facts  would 
lessen  the  number  of  applications  for  these 
places  which  are  sent  in  by  young  officers  to 
the  Departments  of  War  and  Navy  at  Wash- 
ington. They  desire  the  appointments  for 
the  sake  of  the  agreeableness  of  the  duties 
and  the  social  prestige  belonging  to  them, 
not  realizing  that  they  could  not  keep  up  ap- 
pearances decently  on  their  pay  alone. — 
Washington  Star. 


Yawning. 

It  will  be  a  great  consolation  to  those  who 
would  rather  mortify  the  flesh  than  be  guilty 
of  violating  the  laws  of  polite  society,  that 
yawning  can  be  indulged  in  under  certain 
conditions,  not  only  without  compunction, 
but  with  real  benefit. 

No  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Naegeli  says 
that  it  acts  like  massage,  and  is  the  most 
natural  gymnastics  of  the  lungs  imaginable. 
He  therefore  advises  people  to  occasionally 
hold  in  abeyance  their  conventional  preju- 
dice, and  if  they  cannot  indulge  every  morn- 
ing in  what  he  considers  the  Inxury  of 
yawning,  they  are  to  do  it  as  often  as  possi- 
ble, and  all  the  muscles  of  respiration  will 
be  benefited  by  the  stretching,  and  many 
chronic  lung  troubles  may  thus  be  prevented. 
The  patient  who  is  troubled  with  excess  of 
wax  in  the  ear,  accompanied  with  pain, 
should  yawn  often  and  deeply.  The  pain 
will  soon  disappear.  In  cases  of  nasal 
catarrh,  inflammation  of  the  palate,  sore 
throat  and  earache.  Dr.  Naegeli  orders  the 
patient  as  often  as  possible  during  each  day 
to  yawn  from  six  to  seven  times  successively, 
and  immediately  to  swallow.  The  result 
will  be  surprising;  but  it  can  be  easily  un- 
derstood upon  the  theory  that  yawning  is 
nature's  massage  for  certain  organs. 


Short  Furrows. 

Some  men  complain  of  hard  times  who 
sleep  themselves  into  poverty. 

Don't  complain  of  your  wife's  extrava- 
gance, with  a  cigar  in  your  mouth. 

Dehorning  is  cruel,  when  it  Is  done  with  a 
club  in  the  hands  of  an  angry  man. 

Why  don't  these  fellows  who  know  the 
short  roads  to  success  ever  try  them  ? 

The  woman  who  tells  others  how  does  not 
always  keep  her  own  house  the  tidiest. 

Stand  around  with  your  hands  in  your 
pockets,  and  see  how  quick  you  will  get 
rich. 

The  commandment  to  rest  one  day  in 
seven  is  just  as  binding  on  your  horse  as  it 
is  on  you. 

I  wouldn't  give  much  for  that  man  who 
doesn't  feel  a  thrill  of  joy  every  time  he 
reaches  the  top  of  a  hill. 

To  the  industrious  farmer  no  birds  sing  so 
sweetly  as  the  robins,  who  strike  their  first 
notes  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

It  will  pay  you  to  practice  the  art  of  love- 
making  upon  your  horses.  The  more  they 
love  you  the  better  the  service  they  will 
give. — Marion  Rambo  in  American  Agri- 
culturist. 


Mrs.  John  Sherman's  Story. 
In  this  connection  Senator  Sherman's  wife 
tells  a  story.  Mrs.  Sherman  invariably  goes 
to  market  several  times  a  week.  So  do 
other  Senators'  wives,  and  sometimes  a  great 
statesman  goes  along  just  for  amasement, 
or  from  a  sense  ot  duty.  Mrs.  Sherman 
had  watched  Senator  Manderson  of  Ne- 
braska, escorting  his  wife  through  the  mar- 
ket, even  occasionally  lugging  the  provision 
basket.  Mrs.  Sherman  thought  her  husband 
might  show  her  the  same  attention,  and 
quoted  Mr.  Manderson  to  him  till  in  simple 
despair  Mr.  Sherman  consented  to  be  an- 
nexed on  market  day.  He  went  the  whole 
rope,  and  even  carried  the  basket,  but  Mrs. 
Sherman  has  never  mentioned  "market"  to 
him  since.  He  lost  the  basket,  and  she  lost 
him  for  a  time,  and  when  the  great  financier 
was  safe  in  his  own  home  he  announced  in 
big  type  that  Senator  Manderson  and  all 
the  rest  of  both  houses  might  go  to  market 
every  day  of  their  lives,  but  as  for  him,  John 
Sherman,  as  long  as  he  possessed  his  mental 
faculties  he  would  never  be  persuaded  into 
going  again. — Kate  Field's  Washington. 

Nonsense  About  Tomatoes 
An  idea  has  gained  currency  during  the 
past  few  years  that  the  tomato  as  an  article 
of  diet  is  likely  to  produce  or  encourage  the 
terrible  disease  of  cancer,  and  not  long  ago 
it  was  also  stated  that  the  use  of  this  vege- 
table had  been  forbidden  at  the  cancer  hos- 
pital. So  widespread  has  this  notion  be- 
come that  Dr.  Marsden,  chairman  of  the 
medical  committee  of  the  cancer  hospital, 
London,  has  thought  it  adviseable  to  give 
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it  official  contradiction.  He  says  that  his 
committee  has  been  inundated  with  letters 
on  this  subject,  and  he  begs  publication  for 
the  following  statement,  which  we  hope  will 
settle  the  matter  once  for  all.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  "that  tomatoes 
neither  predispose  to  nor  excite  cancer  for- 
mation, and  that  they  are  not  injurious  to 
those  suffering  from  this  disease,  but  on  the 
contrary  are  a  very  wholesome  article  of 
diet,  particularly  so  if  cooked." — Chamber's 
Journal. 

Tongue-Twisters. 

Read  the  following  aloud,  repeating  the 
shorter  ones  quickly  half  a  dozen  times  in 
succession: 

Six  thick  thistle  sticks. 

Flesh  of  freshly-fried  flying  fish. 

The  sea  ceaseth,  and  it  sufiiceth  us. 

High  roller,  low  roller,  lower  roller. 

A  box  of  mixed  biscuits,  a  mixed  biscuit- 
box. 

Strict  strong  Stephen  Stringer  snared 
slickly  six  sickly  silky  snakes. 

Swan  swam  over  the  sea;  swim,  swan, 
swim;  swan  swam  back  again,  well  swum 
swan. 

It  is  a  shame,  Sam;  these  are  the  same, 
Sam.  'Tis  all  a  sham,  Sam,  and  a  shame 
it  is  to  sham  so,  Sam. 

A  growing  gleam  glowing  green. 

The  bleak  breeze  blighted  the  bright  broom 
blossoms. 

Susan  shineth  shoes  and  socks;  socks  and 
shoes  shine  Susan.  She  ceaseth  shining 
shoes  and  socks,  for  shoes  and  socks  shock 
Susan. 

Robert  Rowley  rolled  a  round  roll  round; 
a  round  roll  Robert  Rowley  rolled  round; 
where  rolled  the  round  roll  Robert  Rowley 
rolled  round  ? 

Oliver  Oglethorp  ogled  an  owl  and  oyster. 
Did  Oliver  Oglethorp  ogle  an  owl  and 
oyster  ?  If  Oliver  Oglethorp  ogled  an  owl 
and  oyster,  where  are  the  owl  and  oyster 
Oliver  Oglethorp  ogled  ? 

Hobbs  meets  Snobbs  and  Nobbs;  Hobbs 
bobs  to  Snobbs  and  Nobbs;  Hobbs  nobs 
with  Snobbs  and  robs  Nobbs's  fob.  "That 
is,"  says  Nobbs,  "the  worse  for  Hobbs's 
jobs,"  and  Snobbs  sobs. 

Sammy  Shoesmith  saw  a  shrieking  song- 
ster. Did  Sammy  Shoesmith  see  a  shriek- 
ing songster  ?  If  Sammy  Shoesmith  saw  a 
shrieking  songster,  where  is  the  shrieking 
songster  Sammy  Shoesmith  saw  ? 

I  went  into  the  garden  to  gather  some 
blades,  and  there  I  saw  two  sweet  pretty 
babes.  "  Ah,  babes,  is  that  you,  babes, 
braiding  of  blades,  babes  ?  If  you  braid  any 
blades  at  all,  babes,  braid  broad  blades, 
babes,  or  braid  no  blades  at  all,  babes." 


Marrlagre  Maxims. 


The  very  nearest  approach  to  domestic 
happiness  on  earth  is  in  the  cultivation  on 
both  sides  of  absolute  unselfishness. 

Never  talk  at  one  another,  either  alone  or 
in  company. 

Never  both  be  angry  at  the  same  time. 

Let  each  one  strive  to  yield  oftenest  to 
the  wishes  of  the  other. 

Let  self-denial  be  the  daily  aim  and  prac- 
tice of  each. 

Never  find  fault  unless  it  is  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  a  fault  has  been  committed,  and  al- 
ways speak  lovingly. 

Never  taunt  with  a  past  mistake. 

Neglect  the  whole  world  beside  rather  than 
one  another. 

Never  allow  a  request  to  be  repeated. 

Never  make  a  remark  at  the  expense  of 
the  other — it  is  meanness. 

Never  part  for  a  day  without  loving  words 
to  think  of  during  absence. 

Never  meet  without  a  loving  welcome. 

Never  let  the  sun  go  down  upon  any  anger 
or  grievance. 

Never  let  any  fault  you  have  committed 
go  by  until  you  have  frankly  confessed  it 
and  askrd  forgiveness. 

Never  forget  the  happy  hour  of  early  love. 

Never  sigh  over  what  might  have  been, 
but  make  the  best  of  what  is.— Exchange. 

Colne  to  Bed  In  the  Dark. 
If  mothers  notice  that  the  brains  of  their 
little  ones  conjure  up  weird  sights  and 
thoughts  from  the  shadows  of  a  room  more 
or  less  dark,  let  the  light  burn  brightly.  To 
force  a  child  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
darkness  is  a  grave  error,  if  its  nervous  sys- 
tem be  so  organized  that  this  forcing  is  pro- 
ductive of  fright.  The  nervous  system  of  a 
child  is  a  very  susceptible  organization,  and 
the  deleterious  impressions  made  upon  it 
will  often  make  their  influence  felt  through- 
out its  whole  after-life.  If  a  child  asks  for 
a  light  under  such  circumstances,  do  not  re- 
fuse it. 

River  TInto. 
There  is  in  Spain  a  river  called  Tinto, 
which  has  very  extraordinary  qualities.  Its 


waters,  which  are  as  yellow  as  the  topaz, 
harden  the  sand  and  petrify  it  in  a  most  sur- 
prising manner.  If  a  stone  falls  into  the 
river  and  rests  upon  another,  they  both  be- 
come perfectly  united  and  conglutinated  in  a 
year.  It  withers  all  the  plants  on  its  banks 
as  well  as  the  roots  of  trees,  which  it  dyes 
the  same  hue  as  its  water.  No  fish  live  in 
its  stream. 

Blasts  from  the  Ram's  Horn. 

A  man  with  a  bad  liver  very  often  has  a 
good  heart. 

If  the  tongue  could  kill,  not  many  would 
live  to  old  age. 

The  man  who  picks  his  own  cross  never 
gets  the  right  one. 

The  easiest  thing  for  a  loafer  to  do  is  find 
fault  with  busy  people. 

When  people  are  hired  to  be  good,  they 
quit  work  as  soon  as  the  pay  stops. 

The  diamond  has  the  most  sparkle,  but 
window  glass  does  the  most  good. 

The  trouble  with  people  who  can  talk  is 
that  they  are  apt  to  say  too  much. 

Undertake  to  prove  that  there  is  no  hell 
and  every  mean  man  will  throw  up  his  hat. 

They  know  In  heaven  how  much  religion 
the  rich  have  by  the  way  they  treat  poor 
folks. 

The  world  is  full  of  lion-fighters,  but  it  is 
hard  to  find  people  who  won't  run  from  a 
hornet. 

If  you  have  the  wrong  kind  of  religion  in 
the  street  cars,  you  don't  have  the  right  kind 
at  church. 

What  to  Read. 

If  you  are  down  with  the  blues,  read  the 
twenty-seventh  Psalm. 

If  there  is  a  chilly  sensation  about  the 
heart,  read  the  third  chapter  of  Revelation. 

If  you  don't  know  where  to  look  for  the 
month's  rent,  read  the  thirty-seventh  Psalm 

If  you  feel  lonesome  and  unprotected, 
read  the  ninety-first  Psalm. 

If  the  stove  pipe  has  fallen  down  and  the 
cook  gone  off  in  a  pet,  put  up  the  pipe, 
wash  your  hands,  and  read  the  third  chap 
ter  of  James. 

If  you  find  yourself  losing  confidence  in 
men,  read  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  I  Corin- 
thians. 

If  people  pelt  you  with  hard  words,  read 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  John. 

If  yon  are  getting  discouraged  about  your 
work,  read  Psalm  126  and  Galatians  6:7-9 

If  you  are  all  out  of  sorts,  read  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Hebrews. — The  Bible  Reader. 

Hints  About  Baby. 
A  successful  doctor  says  that  a  healthy 
infant  will  take  water  every  hour,  and  be 
the  better  for  it.  The  less  rocking,  tossing, 
patting,  combing,  coaxing,  teasing  and 
promiscuous  kissing  an  infant  is  obliged  to 
endure,  the  better  his  health  and  good 
nature.  See  that  he  sleeps  in  a  cool  room, 
with  mouth  shut  and  head  uncovered.  If 
you  wish  to  rest  at  night,  think  how  you 
would  swelter  between  two  giants,  and  do 
not  put  the  baby  to  bed  with  two  grown 
people.  Have  all  garments  loose  enough 
for  comfort  at  throat,  arms,  waist  and 
wrists,  and  be  sure  to  have  the  shoes  and 
stockings  large  enough.  A  child  should  not 
be  given  meat  until  he  is  two  years  old.  Do 
not  try  to  teach  a  child  to  stand.  He  will 
stand  by  himself  when  his  body  and  bones 
are  in  condition.  Use  no  starch  on  any  of 
his  clothing,  and  keep  his  bibs  dry  if  you 
have  to  change  them  every  half  hour. — 
Housekeeper. 


X)ojviESTie  GleojMOMY. 


Chocolate  Icing  —  Make  a  vanilla 
icing,  add  one  tablespoonful  of  cold  water  to 
it.  Scrape  fine  one  ounce  of  chocolate  and 
put  it  in  a  small  iron  or  granite-ware  sauce- 
pan, with  two  tablespoonluls  of  confection- 
ers' sugar  and  one  tablespoonful  of  hot 
water.  Siir  over  a  hot  fire  till  smooth  and 
glossy,  then  add  another  tablespoonful  of 
water.  Stir  the  dissolved  chocolate  into  the 
vanilla  icing. 

POLATiNA. —  Take  one  cup  of  stewed 
tomato  and  the  gravy  left  from  roast  beef. 
Let  them  boil,  and  season  with  cayenne  and 
salt.  Slice  two  onions,  soak  them  in  cold 
salted  water,  drain  dry,  and  fry  in  deep  fat. 
Cut  about  a  pint  of  cold  roast  beef  into  the 
thinnest  possible  shavings.  Have  the  platter 
as  hot  as  possible,  lay  the  shaved  beef  on  it, 
pour  on  the  boiling  sauce,  and  garnish  with 
the  fried  onions. 

Refreshing  Drinks  for  Summer. — 
Put  into  a  tumbler  about  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  broken  ice,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  choco- 
late syrup,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  whipped 
cream,  one  gill  of  milk  and  half  a  gill  of 
soda  water,  from  a  siphon  bottle,  or  Apolli- 
naris  water.  Stir  well  before  drinking.  A 
tablespoonful  of  vanilla  ice  cream  la  a 


desirable  addition.  It  is  a  delicious  drink, 
even  if  the  soda  or  Apollinaris  water  and  ice 
cream  be  omitted.  A  plainer  drink  is  made 
by  combining  the  syrup,  a  gill  and  a  half  of 
milk  and  the  ice,  and  shaking  well. 

Saratoga  Potatoes.— Cut  raw  potatoes 
in  slices  as  thin  as  wafers,  with  a  thin, 
sharp  knife;  lay  them  in  cold  water  over 
night;  a  bit  of  alum  will  make  them  more 
crisp;  next  morning  rinse  in  cold  water  and 
dry  with  a  towel.  Have  ready  a  kettle  of 
lard,  hotter  than  for  fried  cakes,  and  drop  in 
the  potatoes,  a  few  at  a  time.  They  will 
brown  quickly.  Skim  out  in  a  colander  and 
sprinkle  with  salt,  or  lay  them  on  a  double 
brown  paper  in  the  oven  till  dry.  If  any  are 
jeft  over  from  the  meal  they  can  be  warmed 
in  the  oven  and  will  be  just  as  good  for 
another  time. 


'Y'OUNG  HoiflKS'  QobUM]^. 


A  Little  Sermon. 


BY  A  SMALL  PREACHER. 
A  vagabond  in  ragged  brown, 

B  flasiered  by  the  wind  and  rain, 
Heedless  of  Fortune's  wintry  frown 
That  rests  upon  his  ruffi  -d  crown, 

Taps  gayly  at  my  window  pane. 

Below  upon  a  sodden  bough 

The  cold  nest  for  his  coming  wafts; 
Nor  does  the  miser  earth  allow 
Crumbs  from  her  feasts  to  gladden  now 
The  hungry  beggar  at  her  gates. 

Yet  not  for  this  doth  he  forswear 
His  busy  flights,  his  bluster  gay, 

His  round,  bright  eye,  that  seems  to  dare 

Scant  d-ii  y  bread  and  nipping  air 
To  take  the  joy  of  life  away. 

Bu»  cheerily,  with  voice  and  wing, 

He  braves  the  passing  season's  bl'ght; 
Content  with  what  the  time  may  bring, 
Hides  in  his  heart  the  dream  of  spring. 
And  takes  the  dark  days  with  the  bright. 

—Mary  Elizabeth  Blake. 


A  California  Neighbor. 


[Written  for  the  Ruhal  Pbess  byMAEv  E.Bahfobd.] 


pjELL  me  a  story,"  said  the  Ig- 
norant Person. 

"  Verv  well,"  replied  the 
House  Person,  "  Listen.  The 
House  People  had  a  neigh- 
bor named  Ariolimax.  Ari- 
olimax  was  not  an  ordmary  little  gray  slug — 
far  from  it.  Ariolimax  was  four  or  five 
inches  long,  big  and  yellow. 

"  The  House  People  were  kind  to  Arioli- 
max at  first.  They  regarded  Ariolimax  as  a 
sort  of  Pacific  Coast  curiosity.  Surely  the 
House  People  would  not  harm  Ariolimax. 
So  matters  slipped  along  for  perhaps  a 
couple  of  years. 

"  At  last  it  began  to  faintly  dawn  upon 
the  House  People  that  the  first  Ariolimax 
that  came  into  the  yard  must  have  been  like 
that  notable  Mother  Goose  woman 

"  Who  lived  in  a  shoe. 
She  had  so  many  children,  she  didn't  know  what  to 
do. 

What  shall  a/«  do?'  asked  the  House 
People. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  the  milkboy  who  began 
the  war.  He  killed  one  or  two  Ariolimaxes 
at  almost  every  visit.  Beholding  his  prow- 
ess, hope  arose  in  the  bosoms  of  the  House 
People.  '  Doomsday  is  near;  die  all,  die 
merrily,'  cried  they.  Of  course  it  would  not 
take  long.  The  House  People  had  only  to 
pick  up  this  slug  and  that  one,  and  put  salt 
on  them.  The  work  would  be  accomplished 
in  two  or  three  weeks. 

"  The  hopeful  House  People  picked  with 
zeal.  Fifty, seventy-five,  one  hundred  slugs! 
And  yet  more  and  more  appeared.  Up 
climbed  the  number  of  the  saline  dead, 
slowly  upward,  till  two  hundred  and  fifty  was 
reached. 

"  Beyond  the  rockery  were  the  tombs. 
There  were  five  of  the  tombs  and  collectively 
they  contained  two  hundred  and  fifty  slugs. 
Then  the  cemetery  was  considered  full  and 
no  more  interments  were  allowed  in  that 
quarter.    A  new  burying-place  was  started 


in  another  corner  of  the  yard  and  fiftjj,  Ari- 
olimaxes soon  lay  there. 

"And  yet  a  House  Person  might  walk  the 
yard  in  the  eventide  and  perceive  an  Arioli- 
max down  a  crack,  or  under  the  faucet  for 
the  hose.  Or  a  House  Person  might  per- 
chance come  home  some  evening,  tired 
enough  to  be  cross,  and,  behold!  a  cheerful, 
fat,  yellow  Ariolimax  might  lie  by  the  gate 
to  welcome  the  House  Person. 

"  And  as  days  went  by,  yet  more  Arioli- 
maxes appeared,  looking  so  much  like  those 
already  killed  that  the  House  People  might 
have  imagined  that  the  enemies  had  arisen 
from  their  salty  graves  and  come  forth  to 
greet  people  with  the  words  of  the  Earl  of 
Douglas: 

"Talk  not  of  dying;  I  am  out  of  fear 
Of  death  or  death's  hand  for  this  one-half  year. 

"  It  was  well  that  the  House  People  be- 
gan war  when  they  did  begin  it.  If  tbey  had 
not  done  so,  what  would  have  become  of 
them  ? 

"  One  day  the  House  People  had  two  vis- 
itors. They  were  two  ten  and  twelve-years- 
old  girls  from  the  State  of  Washington. 
They  knew  Ariolimax  and  they  knew  a 
Washington  sign  about  Ariolimax  and  his 
(oiks. 

"  '  If  you  kill  them  it'll  rain,'  announced 
the  older  girl.  '  Tell  you  we  don't  kill  them 
very  often.  It's  almost  a  true  sign.  It  does 
rain  sometimes.' 

"  But  the  House  People  were  hardened 
against  superstition.  What  a  deluge  they 
ought  to  have  endured  before  this,  ahl" 

"  Why  do  you  sigh  ? "  asked  the  Ignorant 
Person. 

"  It  is  a  trial  to  me  to  look  at  the  tombs 
of  Ariolimax,"  replied  the  House  Person, 
"  because  I  reflect  that  if  I  had  only  lived 
in  the  Middle  Ages  and  possessed  a  yardful 
of  Ariolimaxes  I  might  have  made  my  for- 
tune." 

"  How  so?"  questioned  the  Ignorant  Per- 
son. 

"  Because,"  returned  the  House  Person, 
"  during  those  ancient  days  the  rudimentary 
shell  of  a  slug  was  in  great  repute  as  an 
amulet  by  which  a  person  might  protect 
himself  from  evil  influences.  Who  knows 
what  wealth  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three 
hundred  Ariolimaxes  might  have  afforded 
their  owner  ?  Whereas  now,  in  this  nine- 
teenth century,  slugs  have  so  decreased  in 
value  as  not  even  to  pay  for  ihe  five-cent 
bags  of  salt  that  the  House  People  have  to 
use  in  the  warfare  against  Ariolimax.  Alas  I 
I  might  have  been  rich." 

"  Stay  your  grief,''  admonished  the  Igno- 
rant Person.  "  How  do  you  know  that  Ari- 
olimax has  a  '  rudimentary  shell '?  Be  not 
too  melancholy  over  your  lost  fortune  till 
you  are  sure  whether  there  is  just  cause  for 
lamentation." 

The  House  Person  looked  more  hopeful. 

"  Perchance,"  said  she,  "  inside  the  shield 
of  Ariolimax  there  are  only  the  '  few  calcare- 
ous grains  which  are  sometimes  aggregated 
into  a  rude,  irregular  mass,'  as  a  writer  says 
of  the  structure  of  the  genus  Arion." 

"What  ? "  asked  the  Ignorant  Person. 

"  A  marvelous  amount  of  salt  the  grocer 
must  think  the  House  People  consume," 
went  on  the  House  Person.  "  The  grocer 
has  never  been  enlightened  on  the  subject. 
He  does  not  know  that  most  of  the  salt 
bought  by  us  goes  to  the  tombs  where  Ari- 
olimax and  his  kindred  lie." 

"  Is  that  all  of  your  story  ?"  inquired  the 
Ignorant  Person. 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  House  Person. 
"  The  story  will  never  be  ended.  The 
House  People  have  given  up  all  hope  of 
that.  They  thought  once  that  the  story 
would  surely  end  sometime,  but  they  know 
better  now.  The  story  goes  on  and  on, 
chapter  after  chapter,  only  now  every  chap- 
ter is  just  the  same.  The  story  gees  on  like 
this:  'The  House  People  found  another 
Ariolimax  and  carried  him  to  the  tomb  and 
put  salt  on  him.  The  House  People  found 
another  Ariolimax  and  carried  him  to  the 
tomb  and  put  salt  on  him.  The  Hoijse 
People  found  another  Ariolimax  and  carried 
him  to  the  tomb  and  put — '  " 

But  the  Ignorant  Person  ran  away. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report. 
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SAir  rBANCISCO,  OAIb 

INOORPOKATED  APRIL,  1874 


Aattaorlsed  Capital  91,000,000 

Capital  paid  ap  and  BeservA  Faad  800,000 
DlTldends  paid  to  Nto«hhoIden   7SO,000 

OFFIOKRS. 

A.  D.  L10AN  Ptealdont 

I.  C.  8TEELK  Vice-President 

ALBBRT  MON-TPKLUER  Caahler and  Manager 

FRANK  Mcmullen  secretary 

Oeneral  Rankine.   Deposits  received,  Gold  and  BUrer. 

Bllla  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wheat  and  country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1.  1893.  A.  MONTPBLLIER,  Manager 


BUY  FROM  THE  MAKERS 

AND  SAVE  AGENT'S  PROFIT. 

We  guarantee  every 

PIANO, 

ORGAN 

—and— 

SEWING 
HACHINE 

lor  Ave  yeurs, 
and  allow  30  days  trial  before 
final  acceptance.  Send  for 

Oatalojariio  "F" 

showing  the  woods  In  the  natural 
colors.  Elegantly  lithographed, 
and  a  work 
of  art.  Vest 
PocketGuld( 
t  o  Chlcajjo 
and  Fair 
Grounds,  for 
2-centstamp. 
Beferenees,  any  Bank  or  Commercial  Agencr  In  the 
United  Slates. 
MONTGOMERY  WARD  Si.  CO., 
I  to  I  17  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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PorteoflsImproYed  Scraper 

Patented  April  8,  1883,   Patented  April  17, 1888. 


Manufactured  by  0.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  Is  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It  Is  capable, 
«uch  as  lUllroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build. 
!iig^_^ Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  wul  take  up  and  oarry  Its  load  to  ani 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  oi 
deposit  Its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
ol  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

/W  This  Scraper  Is  all  rtetl— the  only  one  manufac- 
tured In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-hoi8e,|40 ;  Steel  two-horse,  $31 
Address  all  ordera  to  G.  LISSJBNDJBN,  Stockton, 
Oalirnrnla. 


REGULATE  THE 
STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

AND 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
Indlcestlon,  KlIlouKneKl^  Headache,  Constl^ 

BftlluD,  Ityapepnla,  Chronic  Liver  Troubles, 
IxzliicHH,  Uud  t'omplexlon,  l^ysentery, 
Offennlve  Breath,  and  al  1  dlMrdcr*  of  the 
Btomacb,  IJvcr  and  Uonelft. 

HJpans  Tabules  contain  notbliif?  Injarioofl  to 
the  most  delicate  conetttutloa.  Plearant  to  take, 
•afe.  effectual.  Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  dra?eiBt«.  A  trial  bottle  Bent  bymaU 
on  receipt  of  16  cents.  Address 
THE  RIPAN8  CHEMICAL  CO..r 
10  SPRUCE  STRKKT.  NEW  YORK  CTIT. 


POSTAGE  STAMPS 

BOLD,  EXCHANOBD,  BOUGHT.  Send  us  your  list  of 
wants.  Larice  stock,  low  prices,  prompt  attention. 
Aeents  wanted  In  every  town.  Liberal  terms.  Addrew 
THE  ENCINAL  STAMP  CO.,  1622  Pearl  St.,  Alameda,  Oal. 


STEVEN'S   FRUIT  CASE! 

A  Dotable  Invention  of  the  ColumDIan  year,  for  transporting  Callfornla'a  fre^b  fruit 
to  market.  Lootclntolti  It  la  worthy  oftriall  Its  advantages  truly  stated  are:  Fruit 
can  be  picked  later  and  riper;  requires  no  wrappers;  no  decay  from  pressure,  bruising 
or  rubbing;  the  ventilation  Is  absolute  and  positive;  It  grades  and  counts  the  fruit  In 
the  carrier  I  fruit  all  open  to  Inspection;  no  rebandllng  or  repacking  at  destination;  no 
skilled  labor  for  packing.  Olves  the  grower  all  the  advantage  arUlng  by  arrival  of  his 
fruits  In  markets  ripe,  sound,  Insclous  and  attractive.  Instead  of  half  ripe,  bruised  or 
decaying.  It  Isolates  each  piece  of  fruit  by  double,  elastic  walls,  with  air  spaces 
between,  over  and  around  It.  It  Is  not  an  untried  quantity.  Messrs,  Brown  &  Wells,  o 
Oallfornla  Market,  San  Francisco,  eay:  "  We  have  made  shipments  of  green  fruit  In  it 
to  Honolulu,  Panama,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Australia  and  Arizona,  and 
have  received  report  to  the  effect  that  the  fruit  arrived  Id  perfect  condition.  We  believe 
It  is  surely  destined  to  become  in  the  near  future  ths  universal  package  for  short  or 
long  distance  shipments  "  Nothing  to  equal  it  for  fine  apricots,  peaches,  plums  and 
pears.  Will  carry  fresh  flga  successfully.  Carriers  now  ready  for  delivery  for  apricots 
Sec  d  in  early  orders  to  insure  supply. 

PHICB  (for  ordinary  standard  package)  816.00  per  hundred,  including  outside  and 
inside  cases.  Call  on  us  or  send  for  circulars. 

STEVENS  FRUIT  CASE  CO.,  307  Front  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Dykes'  Improved 


Mbd*l  uud  UtH  otu«  awarded  at  Mecharj  r' 
Industrial  Fxpoeition,  S»d  Francisco,  1893. 

Tie  BESl'WeirPnfflD,;WlD(liDi  1  PtniD.lrri- 
galioD:ur  Drainage  Pnip. 

It  is  moti  simp'e  than  any  other  pump.  Any 
one  who  can  use  a  wiench  tnd  a  hammer  can 
take  It  at  art  and  put  It  together  with  ease  and 
correctness.  It  will  very  seldom  need  repair, 
and  will  rot  break,  except  for  rough  u-age 
But  ab  ut  three  lines  of  Instructions  of  how  to 
set  It  un  and  use  It  are  needed,  as  follows 
Fasten  it  to  your  platform;  attach  your  suction 
and  dlscharg-  pipes;  put  in  a  bucket  of  water, 
start  your  power,  and  your  pump  will  do  its 
work.  It  will  deliver  more  water  with  the 
same  i  ower  than  any  other  pump. 

Careful  lnsp<otion  is  what  we  want.  Give  us 
a  chance  to  bid  onUhe  work  you  want.  Ary 
«ize  fomp  mkde-  We  were  awarded  'wo 
Flr-t  Preminms  at  the  California  State  Fair, 
1893,  and  one  First  Premium  at  the  Stockton 
Fair.   Send  for  circular. 

TBGWBBIDGB  &  DYKBH, 
Manufacturers,         West  Berkeley,  Oal 


PROTECT   YOUR  TREES 


■  wrre. 


GILMAN'S  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Cheapest,  Best  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines 
ft-om  Frost.  Sunburn,  Babbits,  Sqalrrels,  Borers  and  Other 
Tree  Pests. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  using  them  send 
for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 
Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

4aO  NINTH  ST  ,  SAN  FBANOISOO.  OAL. 


THE  PACIFIC 
TREE  PROTECTOR 

HAS  PROVED  FOB  FIVE   TBABS  AN  ABSOLUTW! 


PBOTBOTION  FBOU  SnNBURN,  BABBITS,  SQQIB- 
BHILS  AND  OTHBB  TBBB  PBSTS.  DO  NOT  INJUBB 
YOUB  YOUNQ  TBBBS  BY  PUTTING  ABOUND  THBM 
TABBBD  FBLT  OB  OTHBB  BLACK  MATBBIAL. 

49-:WBITB  FOB  8AMPLB8,  PBIOBS  AND  TBSTI- 
MONIALS. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

SOLK  HANCFAOTUREBa. 
610    MABKBT    STRBBT.    S&N    FBANOISOO.  OAL 


RUSHFORD  FARM  WAGONS 

LIGBTBST    DRAFT  WAOOMS 
IN    THU  WORLD. 

EVERY  ONE  GUARANTEED. 
TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  FBBSNO. 


SEND  FOR, 
CATALOGUE. . . . 
MAILED  FREK. 


GEM  STEEL  WIND  MILL 
WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES. 
Never  Require*  Oiling  or  OUmblng  of  Tower*. 

Guaranteed  more  durable  without  oil  than  other  mills  that  are  oiled. 
Praotlcally,  these  mills  require  no  attention.  Trult  a  Qim,  and  worth  its 
weight  in  Gold  It  combines  beauty,  strenittb,  durability  and  simplicity.  Gov- 
erns itself  pe  fe'-tly,  is  easily  erectrd  and  Is  sold  on  its  m<>ri><:  In  fact,  it  Is  the 
beat  mill  on  earth.  They  are  geared  back  three  to  one— the  wheel  maV  Injt  three 
revolutions  to  one  stroke  of  pump— making  them  run  In  the  lightest  wind  or 
breeze.  The  mill  is  made  entirely  of  S:eel  ani  Cast  Iron.  Each  one  of  oar  Gem 
Wind  IIIIU  Is  warranted.  II  not  satistactor}-,  freight  will  be  paid  b-^tb  ways  and 
money  refunded.    We  also  carry  Pumps  of  all  kinds,  Tanks,  Pipe 

^"^?5::Btc    WOODIN  &  LITTLE.  Sj^'^^^-^^T^I; 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OF  GUNS 
And  ail  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GITHS  TAKES 

  nr:  exchahge. 

Vru,  625  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANGISOa 


BROWNE'S 

PATENT 

Sqnirrel 
fixterminator. 


THIS  Is  an  apparatus  for  bumiog 
straw  and  sulphur,  and  alao 
fnrnea  the  fames  down  their  hole*, 
which  never  fails  to  kill.  I  will 
give  }IOO  In  oisB  the  Exterminator 
does  not  kill  (if  r  roperlv  applied) 
every  ground  squirrel  that  lt« 
•deathly  fumes  oime  In  oontaet 
with  Thousands  are  in  use.  Price 
tS.OO.   Send  for  circular*  to 

F.  E.  BROWNE, 
XO  8.  Main  St.,  I.o«  Angelep. 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  PENCE. 

Cheap,  Durable  and  Efrectlve. 

Pickets  colored  red  by  boiling  In  a  chemical  palnl  o 
preserve  the  wood,  We  make  it  2  ft ,  1}  f t ,  i  ft,  i^t i 
and  6  ft,  high,   Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON  M'P'G  CO., 

IS  A  14  Fremont  8t  8an  FranoUeo. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judaon  2-tl 
Rabbit-Proof  Fenee.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
posts  above  It,  It  will  turn  any  stork  whatever. 


^^BiymyerIronWorksco 

CINCINNATI  0.  i/ipTnO 
SOLE  MAKERS  OFTHE  I  lb  I  Ull, 

NIUSftCT.WESTERN  MILLS 

&GENUINE  COOK  EVAPORATOR 

THESORGHUM  HAND  BOOK 

OR  1887  CONCERNING  THE  CULTURE 
SnROHUM  AND  ITS  MANUFACTURE  IKTO 
SYRUP&SUIiAI!.SENrfPEEON  APPLICATION. 


JAMES  FORTH,  S7  Market  St.,  8.  F. 

General  Agents  lor  Pacific  Coajt 


HAY  PRESSES. 

The  Mocarch,  Jnnior  Monarch,  and  other 
kinds  of  Presses,  made  by  the  Celebrated 
Hay  Press  Manufacturer,  Jacob  Price,  for 
sale  by 

L.  O.  MOREHOUSE, 

San  Leanirn,  Oal. 


Back  Filbb  ol  the  Paoitio  Kural  Puaa  (anbouod 
can  be  had  tor  $3.50  per  volom*  of  alx  month*.  Per  ymt 
(two  volume*)  14.  Inaerted  la  Daway^  p>t*at  bladar 
M  cent*  additional  per  volams. 


June  17,  1898. 


PACIFIC  RURALH  PRESS. 


jgCcRICULTURAL  JJoTES. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

Oroville  Mercury:  F.  Walker,  who  is  interview- 
ing land  holders  in  the  Honcut  and  Cpntral  House 
sections  in  regard  to  the  project  of  the  Butte  County 
Land  and  Water  Co.,  writes  very  encouragingly  to 

iudge  Gray.  Numbers  of  additional  land-owners 
ave  contracted  for  various  tracts  of  land  from  lo 
to  i6o  acres,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  great  project,  which  will  place  under  irriga- 
tion not  less  than  60,000  acres  of  land,  will  be  suc- 
cessfully put  through. 

Oroville  Regiiter:  Henry  Curtis,  of  Pentz,  was 
in  town  this  week,  for  the  first  time  during  the  past 
year.  He  said  that  all  hands  were  baying  and  each 
one  busy  with  diff-rent  kinds  of  work.  He  had 
lately  increased  his  fine  olive  orchard  by  planting 
200  additional  olive  trees.  He  said  a  gentleman 
from  Butte  creek,  but  he  had  forgotten  his  name, 
visited  the  olive  orchard  of  J.  G.  Curtis  this  week, 
and,  after  a  careful  examination,  said  he  was  look- 
ing up  points  about  the  olive  tree,  as  he  intended  to 
set  out  three  thousand  trees  this  coming  winter. 

Oroville  Register:  Hon.  W.  A.  Shippee  said  in 
reply  to  our  question  about  north  wind:  "  I  do  not 
think  the  north  wind  we  have  had  lately  has  done 
any  barm  to  grain.  There  are  two  stages  when  the 
grain  is  injured  by  these  winds.  The  first  is  when 
the  grain  is  in  blossom,  which  is  from  the  ist  to  the 
loth  of  May.  The  effect  at  that  time  of  a  hot  wind 
is  to  blast  the  blossom  and  no  kernel  forms.  The 
head  puffs  out,  but  it  is  all  husk  and  no  grain. 
This  rarely  happens,  for  we  seldom  have  hot  winds 
so  early  in  the  season.  Once  we  lost  a  partial  crop 
by  the  north  wind  injuring  the  grain  while  in  bloom. 
The  second  stage  when  grain  is  readily  injured  by 
the  north  wind  is  when  it  is  filling  or  hardening,  or 
in  what  is  termed  the  "dough."  The  effect  of  a 
hot  norther  at  the  time  is  to  kill  the  vitality  of  the 
stock  and  no  sap  goes  into  the  kernel  to  fill  it  and 
make  it  grow.  The  kernel  therefore  shrinks  and 
does  not  become  plump  and  full.  The  effect,  how- 
ever, depends  upon  the  exact  condition  of  the  grain. 
One  field  may  be  just  right  to  injure,  while  another 
alongside  of  it  may  not  be  hurt  at  all,  as  the  grain 
may  be  less  or  further  advanced,  I  do  not  think 
grain  is  injured  in  this  way  oftener  than  one  year  in 
three,  and  possibly  not  that  often." 

Humboldt. 
The  Blue  Lake  Advocate  says  that  the  matter  of  a 
creamery  for  Blue  Lake  is  being  discussed,  and  that 
paper  very  clearly  figures  out  that  there  should  be  a 
creamery  established  at  that  point.  Correct.  The 
creamery  is  getting  away  with  the  dairy  business, 
and  those  who  will  not  keep  up  with  the  procession 
are  bound  to  get  left,  says  the  Areata  Union. 
Kern. 

Californian:  This  paper  told  about  a  peach 
tree,  15  months  from  the  seed,  in  the  Hunt  Bros.' 
nursery,  which  had  40  peaches  on  it.  This  is  a 
mistake.  Mr.  Pennington  counted  them  again  and 
found  over  60  fine  peaches  on  its  diminutive  limbs. 
Thus  in  17  months  from  the  planting  of  the  pit,  ripe 
peaches  will  be  gathered  from  the  tree. 

Gazette:  Mr.  Crow  has  already  reached  the 
Tejon  ranch  with  his  immense  harvester,  which  is 
run  and  worked  by  a  traction  engine.  The  harvester 
began  work  last  week  on  the  ranch  of  Mr.  E.  S. 
Bailey,  upon  which  James  B.  Allen,  E<q.,  has  several 
hundred  acres  sown  to  barley  which,  though  not 
nearly  as  good  as  was  expected,  still  will  yield  quite  a 
crop. 

Californian:  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  9000 
acres  in  the  Weed  Patch  have  been  sown  this  sea- 
son to  wheat  and  barley.  Some  weeks  ago  the 
weather  was  unfavorable,  and  the  outlook  was  con- 
sidered not  at  all  propitious;  but  somehow  the  grain 
kept  right  on  growing  and  the  yield  since  harvest- 
ing has  commenced  bids  fair  to  make  this  part  of 
the  county  the  banner  grain  field  this  season. 
Los  Aneeles. 

A  cluster  of  six  seedling  oranges,  weighing  4^ 
pounds,  has  been  gathered  in  the  Watkyns  orchard 
at  Pasadena. 

The  Earl  Company  has  shipped  about  160  cars  of 
oranges  from  Pasadena,  and  is  still  forwarding 
about  two  carloads  daily. 

Downey  Champion:  Messrs.  Haddock  &  Smith, 
who  recently  started  a  creamery  in  Norwalk,  are 
preparing  to  handle  a  large  amount  of  milk.  A.  S. 
Gray  &  Co.,  who  have  the  contract  to  set  up  the 
machinery,  report  that  a  15-horse  power  engine  and 
boiler,  with  a  40-foot  smokestack,  is  on  the  ground 
and  is  being  placed  in  position  to  run  the  three 
separators.  The  firm  expects  to  handle  15,000 
pounds  of  milk  a  day. 

Express:  Many  cases  of  anthrax  are  said  to  exist 
among  the  cattle  in  this  neighborhood.  The  subject 
has  been  brought  before  the  local  Board  of  Health, 
and  the  Council  will  be  asked  to  appoint  an  inspect- 
or. There  is  certainly  need  of  vigorous  measures 
to  stamp  out  this  deadly  and  highly  infectious  dis- 
ease. If  it  has  obtained  a  footing  among  the  dairies, 
as  reported,  there  may  be  danger  of  its  communica- 
tion to  persons  using  milk  from  such  infected 
sources. 

Mendocino. 

Republican- Press:  Of  the  hop  prospects,  Mr. 
Ottenheimer,  the  merchant,  says:  "  Everything  is 
looking  fine.  The  late  warm  weather  has  bright- 
ened up  prospects  wonderfully,  the  vines  are  crossed 
on  the  lines  and  the  outlook  at  the  present  time  is 
far  bryond  what  it  was  at  this  date  last  year;  and  in 
this  valley  there  will  be  between  40  and  50  acres  of 
new  bops.  Sanford  has  added  30  acres  to  his  hop 
fields;  Davidson  10,  and  J.  E.  Holliday  7  acres." 
Monterey. 

Pajaronian:  Growers  say  that  prospects  were 
never  better  in  the  older  hop  yards  of  the  valley,  and 
the  new  yards  are  making  an  encouraging  showing. 
The  hop  fields  are  scenes  of  much  activity  this 
month.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  rapidity  with 
which  white  labor  is  driving  out  the  Mongolian  in 
this  field  of  work. 

Oranse. 

Santa  Ana  Blade:  The  27  renters  on  the  San 
Joaquin  ranch  have  made  their  30,000  acres  of  bar- 
ley secure,  to  a  very  great  extent  at  least,  by  beading 
the  grain  all  along  the  railroad  line,  about  100  yards 
wide  on  each  side  of  the  track,  and  by  burning  the 


stubble  afterwards  to  the  barley  line.  Not  only  the 
producers  are  interested  in  the  harvesting  and  secur- 
ing of  this  immense  crop  of  barley,  but  the  whole 
people  as  well,  as  the  amount  of  grain  raised  in  this 
region  will  cut  no  small  figure  in  the  commerce  of 
the  valley. 

Anaheim  Gazette:  Mr.  Gosch  notices  that  his 
orange  trees  are  late  in  budding  out,  some  of  his 
trees  not  having  put  forth  any  bloom  at  all  as  yet. 
This  backwardness  in  the  blooming  season  is  notice- 
able in  several  sections  of  the  county  from  which  re- 
reports  have  been  received,  and  is  altogether  unac- 
countable. Perhaps  it  is  due  to  climatic  causes,  for 
some  of  the  trees  which  were  heavily  laden  with 
bloom  last  year  as  early  as  February  are  just  begin- 
ning to  bloom  this  season.  The  others  will  probably 
bud  out  later  on,  and  the  orchard  yield  its  usual 
quantity  of  excellent  fruit. 

.'^anta  Ana  Blade:  A  leading  nurseryman  of  the 
valley  informed  a  Blade  reporter  yesterday  that  his 
sales  for  the  season  footed  up  far  beyond  any  past 
year,  and  that  a  greater  number  of  orchards  (both 
fruit  and  nut)  and  vineyards  have  been  set  out  in 
the  valley  this  year  than  any  previous  season,  and 
so  far  as  he  could  learn,  all  had  made  an  excellent 
growth.  He  says  people  now  know  what  they  are 
about  when  they  set  out  an  orchard  or  vineyard  and 
go  at  it  systematically,  thereby  losing  but  few  trees 
or  vines,  because  they  know  how  to  trear  them,  both 
in  irrigation  and  cultivation. 

Anaheim  Gazette:  The  Centralia  creamery  is 
running  and  anxious  to  get  all  the  milk  it  can.  In 
fact,  there  is  not  enough  milk  to  keep  the  factory 
going;  that  is,  in  one  sense  of  the  word.  The  ex- 
tractor, on  which  so  many  of  our  people  depended, 
it  appears  from  actual  experience,  is  really  only 
available  in  cold  weather,  and  it  has  been  decided 
to  drop  it  during  the  summer  months  and  extract 
the  cream  from  the  milk  when  put  in  the  great  big 
churn  that  Mr.  Raab  has  in  position  and  secures 
from  it  the  best  kind  of  butter.  Mr.  Raab  is  to  be 
commended  for  this  wise  determination  and  the 
country  at  large  will  no  doubt  rejoice  at  getting  the 
product  of  the  Jersey,  Holstein  and  other  cattle 
worked  into  a  superior  quality  of  butter. 

Sacramento. 

Reports  from  Sacramento  and  vicinity  are  that 
hops  never  looked  better  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
although,  in  some  instances,  they  are  a  little  back- 
ward. 

San  Benito. 

Grain  crops  of  all  kinds  are  said  to  be  very  good 
in  the  southern  part  of  San  Benito  county. 
San  Bernardino. 

Chino  Champion:  Mr.  Gird  has  now  feeding  on 
the  bottom  pasture  lands  2400  head  of  fine  beef 
cattle  awaiting  a  demand  in  the  markets.  These 
rich  lush  grasses  make  invaluable  summer  pastur- 
age, being  green  and  sweet  when  higher  pasturage 
is  dry  and  hard.  The  Chino  ranch  is  peculiarly 
well  adapted  for  cattle-raising  and  fattening,  as  both 
hill  and  valley  ranges  are  covered  with  the  richest 
of  grasses,  which  on  the  latter  are  green  all  the  year. 
Good  water,  too,  flows  in  abundance  throughout  the 
entire  year. 

San  Diego. 

Register:  It  will  take  13  carloads  of  sacks  to  fill 
the  orders  of  our  farmers.  This  is  based  on  an  es- 
timate of  five  sacks  of  wheat  or  barley  to  the  acre. 
This  is  a  low  estimate,  for  in  many  places  the  grain 
will  go  from  10  to  15  sacks  to  the  acre. 

San  Jacinto  Register:  A  carload  of  sacks  con- 
signed to  James  Kerr  ft  Son  arrived  at  the  San 
Jacinto  depot  Jast  Thursday.  This  is  the  largest 
order  for  grain  sacks  ever  purchased  by  any  one 
farmer  in  this  county.  The  car  contained  25,000 
sacks, 

San  Joaquin. 

Mail:  C.  V.  Brooke,  of  the  Twenty-six-mile 
house,  Stanislaus  county,  laid  an  egg  on  a  Mail  re- 
porter's table  yesterday  that  is  a  pretty  good  one — 
that  is,  Mr.  Brooke  placed  the  egg  on  the  table.  It 
was  laid  by  a  Plymouth  Rock  hen  belonging  to  him. 
The  egg  measured  eight  inches  around  lengthwise 
and  six  inches  around  the  smaller  way.  The  hen 
has  always  been  considered  a  very  modest  fowl,  and 
after  laying  the  big  egg  mentioned  she  only  cackled 
once  and  went  off  hunting  grit  and  lime  for  more 
egg  shells.  There  is  no  telling  what  she  may  ac- 
complish in  the  large-egg  line  in  the  future. 
San  Luis  OblSDO. 

San  Miguel  Courier:  The  farmers  of  Vineyard 
met  last  Saturday  evening  and  discussed  the  project 
of  forming  a  stock  company  to  purchase  a  thrashing 
outfit.  It  was  finally  decided  not  to  be  a  wise  move 
and  it  is  now  their  intention  to  give  the  work  to  the 
parties  bidding  the  lowest  on  the  total  amount  of 
grain  in  their  valley, 

Solano, 

Dixon  Cor.  Solano  Republican:  We  understand 
that  Maine  Prairie  township  is  now  having  excellent 
roads  made.  In  our  wide-gauge  opinion  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  grade  up  the  roads  in  the  forepart  of  the 
season  as  the  dirt  becomes  dust  and  is  blown  away 
by  the  heavy  winds  of  the  summer.  I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  do  the  grading  late  in  the  fall  just  be- 
fore the  rainy  season  sets  in. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  Maria  Times:  Mr.  F;  Fugler  showed  us 
some  very  fine  green  almonds  which  grew  on  seed- 
ling trees  on  his  place.  He  says  the  trees  bear 
heavily  and  may  prove  just  the  variety  for  this  lo- 
cality. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Express 
writes  from  BUlard,  Santa  Barbara  county,  that  the 
Santa  Ynez  valley  grain  yield  is  sure  to  be  very 
large,  and  that  J.  J.  Hobson  and  Jack  Preston  have 
each  all  they  can  bead  and  thresh  through  a  four- 
months'  season. 

Santa  Maria  Graphic:  Sam  Fleisher  blew  into 
this  office  June  loth,  with  a  bunch  of  "whiskered" 
wheat  measuring  some  six  or  eight  feet  high  brought 
in  from  the  ranch  of  Julian  Ruiz  on  the  Santa  Ma- 
ria mesa.  The  grain  is  very  pretty,  the  heads  being 
plump,  and  judging  from  appearances  we  should 
think  Mr.  Ruiz's  160  acres  will  yield  him  fully  20 
sacks  to  the  acre.  The  grain  is  looking  fine  all 
over  the  valley.  Mr.  Dave  Lewty  exhibits  samples 
of  same  sort  of  wheat  from  his  ranch  which  also 
shows  up  well. 

Sonoma. 

Cloverdale  Reveille  :  Gorge  Cox  is  a  heavy  loser 
by  tbe^'coyotes  this  spring  and  summer.  Within 
the.past.month  he  has  lost  34  head  of  lambs  and  7 


old  sheep.  While  in  Ukiah  this  week  he  purchased 
a  full-blooded  Missouri  fox  hound. 

Santa  Rosa  Democrat :  George  W.  Sparks  came 
up  from  Sonoma  Saturday,  He  says  the  cherry 
crop,  now  harvesting,  is  fine.  A.  D.  Lowell  has  30 
men  employed  picking  his  crop.  He  ships  some 
East  and  some  to  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Lowell  has 
one  of  the  largest  orchards.  A  number  of  small 
places  have  been  sold  near  Sonoma  lately  and  there 
seems  to  be  an  active  demand  for  small  places  of 
from  5  to  IS  acres. 

Healdsburg  Paper  :  I  was  shown  a  bunch  of  oats 
last  week  that  was  quite  a  wonder  in  its  way,  at  least 
the  men  say  so,  and  I  must  admit  they  are  right 
once  in  a  while.  It  contained  90  stalks,  and  on 
each  stalk  averaged  60  beads,  double  ones  at  that, 
of  oats.  It  was  all  from  onr>  tiny  seed,  and  bad 
never  been  cut  or  eaten  off.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  in  Healdsburg  that  it  is  above  the  average, 
but  being  a  woman  I  know  a  great  deal  about  every- 
thing except  oats. 

Farmer :  F.  F.  Williamson,  of  Freestone, 
brought  to  the  Farmer  office  on  Saturday  samples 
of  eggs  that  are  not  often  seen.  One  measured  8% 
by  9}f  inches  in  circumferenee.  R.  Thomas  owns 
the  Dark  Brahma  that  lays  the  famous  eggs.  They 
are  all  perfect  in  shape,  double  yolked.  and  have 
arrived  promptly  every  other  day  for  the  past  16 
days.  In  weight  one  would  equal  two  ordinary 
eggs.  Mr,  Williamson  also  reports  a  hatch  of  80 
strong  chicks  from  a  Flalstead  incubator. 

Santa  Rosa  Democrat :  The  Bennett  valley 
beiry  crop  is  now  harvesting.  The  crop  is  not  ns 
good  as  usual  either  in  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
berries.  The  first  crop  will  be  harvested  about  the 
first  of  July.  Frank  P.  Grace,  who  is  handling  the 
entire  output,  is  now  receiving  about  30  chests  a  day 
and  will  probably  average  that  for  the  season.  The 
fruit  crop  began  to  come  in  about  May  ist,  later 
than  usual,  and  will  close  July  ist.  The  second  will 
come  in  August  ist,  and  it  is  thought  it  will  be  of 
better  quality  and  will  produce  about  half  as  much 
as  the  first.  Last  year  Mr.  Burnham  got  $2400 
from  two  acres  and  a  quarter;  this  year  the  yield  is 
not  nearly  so  good.  There  is  not  more  than  15  or 
30  acres  in  bearing  in  this  district,  and  notwith- 
standing the  bad  season  this  year  the  yield  will  be 
over  $10,000  to  the  producers.  If  a  good  year  the 
yield  should  be  between  $15,000  aud  $30,ooo. 
Tulare. 

Visalia  Delta:  A  fruit-grower  in  this  vicinity  was 
offered  $900  for  two  acres  of  apricots  by  E.  J. 
Seiben,  agent  for  the  Fresno  Canning  Co.  The 
ofler  was  refused. 

Porterville  Enterprise:  W,  J.  Prettyman,  of  Por- 
terville,  has  sold  his  orange  ranch  to  a  Mr.  Quinn 
for  $9500.  Mr.  Prettyman  bought  the  ranch  three 
years  ago  for  $3500.    Citrus  culture  pays. 

Times:  Twelve  boxes  of  cherry  plums  were 
shipped  from  Visalia  June  6th  to  San  Francisco. 
Excepting  an  occasional  box  of  cherries,  this  is  the 
first  shipment  from  here  of  the  fruit  crop  of  1893. 

Citizen:  A.  J.  Hearst  brought  to  our  ofifice 
Tuesday,  June  6th,  a  bunch  of  oats  which  measured 
6  feet  2  inches  in  height.  It  was  grown  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  town  where  a  field  of  four  acres 
will  average  with  the  bunch  exhibited. 

Hanford  Sentinel:  On  Sunday  night  C.  J.  Hob- 
ler  lost  by  fire  50  tons  of  new  alfalfa-hay  on  his 
place.  The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by 
spontaneous  combustion.  An  old  stack  standing 
near,  belonging  to  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Pierce,  was 
also  burned.    No  insurance  on  any  of  the  hay. 

Citizen:  A.  J.  Hearst,  on  west  side  of  town,  had 
iM  acres  of  barley  from  which  he  cut  6%  loids  of 
hay.  He  weighed  an  average  load  and  it  balanced 
at  2536  pounds.  This  would  be  over  six  tons  to  the 
acre.  Mr.  Hearst  figures  it  this  way:  One  ton  for 
the  land  and  five  for  the  water.  He  has  planted  the 
land  to  corn  and  pumpkins  for  a  second  crop. 

Porterville  Enterprise:  C.  Swanston,  the  well- 
known  wholesale  butcher  of  Sacramento,  has  been 
here  on  and  off  during  the  season,  buying  large 
quantities  of  cattle  and  sheep  for  his  extensive  busi- 
ness. This  season  he  has  shipped  from  here  sev- 
eral thousand  sheep  and  over  3000  head  of  cattle, 
2000  to  3000  Iambs  and  quite  a  number  of  bogs. 

Times:  About  5000  pounds  of  milk  are  daily  re- 
ceived at  the  cheese  factory  now.  Both  butter  and 
cheese  are  made.  A  small  refrigerator  will  be  placed 
in  the  factory  to-morrow,  in  which  to  keep  the  but- 
ter. A  larger  one  has  been  ordered  and  it  will  be 
used  to  keep  on  hand  at  all  times  butter  and  cream. 
Quite  a  demand  has  been  created  for  cream,  to  sup- 
ply the  ice-cream  trade. 

Times:  Tame  gooseberries  are  a  scarce  article  in 
this  county.  Many  think  that  they  cannot  be  grown 
here  successfully.  But  they  can.  On  J.  S.  Row- 
land's lot,  on  Accquia  street,  are  two  gooseberry 
bushes  that  were  planted  two  years  ago  from  small 
slips  brought  from  Kansas.  This  season  they  are 
well  loaded  with  excellent  berries  and  the  new  stems 
are  making  a  very  rapid  growth. 


Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober, 

PHELAN  BLOCK, 

816  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

11  O'Farrell  St.,  8  F 
Branch,  18S6  San  Pablo  Ava,, 
Oakland. 

All  qnallties  Ypsilanti  Utiion 
Saits  for  ladies  and  children. 
Headquarters  for  the  Coast. 

TIGHTS. 

Knee  and  ankle,  open  and  closed 

seat,  $1.25  np.  All  qualities. 
Pine  Black  Hosiery  for  ladies 
and  children. 
A  full  line  of  Bathing  Snits. 
Cleopatra  and  Delsarte  Girdles, 
R.  F,  Sensible  Waists  for 
Ladies  and  Children.  All  prices. 

Bathing  Suits  of  all  qualities 
and  prices. 

Only  authorized  Agent  for 
EQUIPOISE  Waist  and  JBN- 
NESS  MILLER  Goods. 

Sample  pieces  and  Catalogue 
sent  free. 


San  Quentin  Jute  Mill  Grain  Bags 
for  Sale. 


I  am  authorized  by  th«  State  Board  of  Prison  Dfied- 
ors  to  offer  for  sale  any  portion  of  one  million  jute  bagi 
of  the  above  manufacture  at^$57.29  3-10  per  thousand, 
delivered  at  Jackson-street  wharf,  Sao  Franolsco. 
Orders  for  bags  must  be  accompanied  by  an  affidavit 
signed  before  a  Notary  Public  or  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
setting  forth  the  number  of  bags  required,  and  that  they 
are  for  individual  and  personal  use  of  the  applicant. 
Ten  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  must  accompany  each 
order,  tbe  remainder  to  be  paid  upon  the  order  for  de- 
livery of  the  Koods.  UpoB|applioatloa,  the  undersigned 
will  forward  blank  order  sheet  and  affidavit. 

ilddress  all  communications  to  W.  E.  HALE,  Warden. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

QOMBAULT'8 


Caustic 
Balsam 


k  Safe  Speedr  and  feiitlT*  Con 
The  Safest.  Best  BUSTE,R«veraaed.  Takes 

tbe  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severeaotlon. 
Bemoves  all  Bnnches  or  BlemtsbeB  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  AU.  CAUTKRY 
OR  FIRING.  Anposirfoie  to  pnxtHoe  soar  or  bientiM. 

Blvery  bottle  sold  is  wamnted  to  gire  satisfaotioD 
Price  Si  .SO  per  bottle.   Sold  by  dmsKtsts,  or 
sent  br  express,  oharoes  jmid,  wttn  foil  direotioiM 
for  Its  nsob   Send  fSr  deecrlpUva  olroalara, 
THB  LAWBBNOB-WnUAMS  00_  Olerelaod,  O. 


||f|"|  I  MAPU'Y'*"  ft"'. on 

lllf  Pi  I  I  I'l  n  U  n  I  Umlng,  Ditohing,  Pumping, 
Wm  III  Winrl  and  steam,-  Heating  Sollere,  Ao.  Wit 
■  ■         mm  Wmnay  you  to  send  25c.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 

isoo  Engravings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora.ItL 

-.Ic^   f~}.;^,j„   III     n,ll,„   To,     qvHnr,.   N  sTw 


CoUDfiMFORT 

^#Self-Guiding&#   Tongueless  | 


Our  boo-  _  ^ 

"Fun  on  the  Farm."  sent 

Free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper, 


_  wheel 
rlandslide. 

/  No 
eldo  draft. 
No 

nock  weight. 
NollftlnK 
at  corners. 
^^^^^^^^^  Brake  prevents 
r.i  iqldi  r  i'  urroiiiS^Bi^^^^^Iow  running  on  team, 
uiid  Lliihter  JUrnftthan  any  plow  on  or  off  wheeL. 
Kqually  adapted  to  Western  prairies  and  hard,  stony 
ground,  or  hillsides. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

BTSpeclal  price,  and  time  f-^r  tr-lal  itl  ven  on  flrstorders  from  points  where  wo  liuve  no  entfc 
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June  17,  1893. 


]PATR0^IS  Of  [r^USBAj^DF^Y. 


Prom  Worthy  Master  Davis. 

The  Santa  Rosa  Horticultural  Society 
now  holds  meetings  every  Saturday  and  is 
doing  good  work  for  the  horticulturists  of 
Souoma  county. 

No  question,  however  important  or  how- 
ever trivial,  is  ever  fully  and  fairly  settled 
till  it  is  settled  on  a  basis  of  right.  Truth  is 
mighty  and  will  prevail.  Study  truth  for 
your  own  sake.  Settle  your  differences  on 
such  a  plan  as  they  will  be  satisfactorily 
settled. 

Petaluma  grangers  are  working  like 
sturdy  patrons  to  entertain  the  coming 
session  of  the  State  Grange.  Unless  ap- 
pearances are  awfully  deceitful  there  will  be 
a  large  attendance  and  lots  of  good  times  at 
Petaluma  the  first  week  in  October,  1893. 

Go  and  visit  the  most  successful  farmers 
in  your  neighborhood.  Study  bis  successes 
and  ask  him  for  his  experiences.  Get  him 
to  join  the  grange,  where  he  may  impart  his 
knowledge  to  others  who  will  profit  by  his 
wisdom  and  bis  experience. 

How  many  men  are  there  in  your  neigh- 
borhood who  own  but  one  idea,  and  how 
many  of  those  men  have  a  mortgage  on  that 
idea?  The  capital  stock  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful men  and  women  nowadays  is  practi- 
cal, every  day  common  sense  ideas.  The 
association  where  ideas  are  the  paid-up 
capital  stock  is  doing  a  thriving  and  paying 
business.  If  you  are  a  shareholder  in  such 
a  business  you  don't  want  to  sell  any  of  your 
stock.  If  you  are  not  a  shareholder  take 
good  advice  and  get  a  few  shares  of  stock 
and  become  a  director  as  soon  as  possible. 

Officers  and  members  of  the  State  Grange 
will  please  bear  in  mind  that  the  work  of 
the  next  session  will  soon  be  in  hand.  The 
third  day  of  October.  1893,  is  not  more 
than  three  months  off".  Our  session  will 
open  promptly  at  the  hour,  on  Tuesday, 
October  3,  1893,  at  Petaluma,  Sonoma 
county,  Cal.  Let  each  one  be  prepared  for 
the  labors  of  the  day. 

It  is  said  that  a  horse  will  live  and  do  a 
great  deal  of  work  on  hay,  but  if  you  want 
him  to  show  spirit  and  speed,  you  must  feed 
him  on  grain.  Maybe  this  is  true.  Rather 
guess  it  is.  At  any  rate,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, if  a  man  or  woman  expects  to  make 
"time"  In  this  day  and  generation  he  or  she 
must  be  fed  on  such  food  both  for  the 
physical  and  mental  person  as  will  develop 
a  higher  and  better  state  of  manhood  and 
womanhood;  food  that  will  stimulate  the 
brain,  as  well  as  the  muscles,  to  active, 
aggressive  and  positive  work  in  the  right 
direction.  This  sort  of  food  for  the  farmer 
and  his  family  is  furnished  very  freely  and 
very  cheaply  by  the  Order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry.  It  is  more  than  wonderful 
that  so  many  of  our  farmers,  who  know  and 
aidmit  the  value  of  the  grange  as  an  organiza- 
tion yet  refuse  or  decline  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  an  order  that  at  all  times  strives  to 
do  right  and  to  build  up  the  love  for  the 
American  home.  Let  us  hope  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  we  shall  have  more 
love  of  home  and  country  and  less  selfish- 
ness and  desire  to  be  a  millionaire. 

A  man  without  a  policy  is  somewhat  like 
a  ship  on  the  high  sea  without  a  rudder  or  a 
compass.  If  a  political  party  hopes  to 
succeed  it,  too,  must  have  a  policy.  It  is 
true  a  great  many  people  are  willing  to  fol- 
low rather  than  lead  in  all  matters  of  great 
public  moment.  If  these  people  find  those 
in  the  lead  have  no  well-defined  policy,  if 
there  is  not  apparent  a  well  prepared  and 
positively  honest  plan,  then  the  followers 
soon  desert  and  they  in  turn  become  leaders. 
No  faction,  no  force  that  is  not  honest  in  its 
plan  and  policy  can  long  hold  the  position 
of  leader,  and  no  faction  that  is  honest  and 
progressive  in  its  policy  can  long  be  held  as 
followers.  Hence,  it  ii  that  the  grange,  as 
an  organization,  has  held  its  rightful  place 
in  the  progress  of  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
The  grange  has  always  had  a  policy,  and  in 
nearly  every  instance  the  policy  has  been 
based  on  the  true  principle,  viz.,  "The 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,"  and 
the  other  trite  adage,  "Honesty  is  the  best 
policy."  Let  us,  through  life,  be  sure  we 
are  right,  then  go  ahead.  Follow  only 
those  who  have  a  policy  and  that  policy 
based  on  the  maxim  of  truth  crushed  to 
earth  will  rise  again. 


Magnolia  Grange. 

To  THE  Editor  :— Magnolia  Grange  is 
not  building  up  any,  but  seems  to  be  at  a 
point  which  you  might  call  repose.  Every 
one  seems  to  be  waiting  for  the  other  to 
start  something  of  interest,  without  so  much 
as  an  effort  of  any  kind  to  aid  in  keeping  the 
grange  interesting  and  progressing.  We 


generally  have  an  attendance  of  about  20 
members,  which  seems  small  compared 
with  the  names  on  the  books,  but  we  hope 
to  get  up  a  revival  soon  which  will  cause  the 
lukewarm  members  to  become  interested 
once  more.  Bro.  Davis  agrees  to  meet  with 
us  at  some  future  time. 

We  had  a  joint  picnic  with  Lone  Star 
Alliance  last  Saturday.  The  attendance 
was  good  for  a  country  picnic,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  that  it  is  just  har- 
vest time  in  the  foothills.  Literary  ex- 
ercises and  the  usual  sports  were  engaged 
in  by  the  young  people  of  the  neighborhood. 
I  hear  that  Grass  Valley  Grange  will  have 
its  picnic  to-morrow.  They  will  have  a  fine 
time,  for  they  have  the  talent  to  carry  out 
anything  of  that  kind  admirably. 

iThe  crop  prospects  in  this  vicinity  are  not 
flattering— I  should  think  about  two-thirds 
of  a  crop.  This  was  caused  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  long  storms  which  caused 
the  seed  to  rot.  I  notice  that  the  grain  is 
getting  a  nice  height,  but  it  is  generally 
thin.  Most  every  one  had  trouble  about 
their  gardens  and  are  now  replanting.  We 
had  the  heaviest  windstorm  last  week  that 
ever  visited  this  vicinity — came  near  being 
a  cyclone,  blowing  with  such  force  that  it 
nearly  stripped  the  trees  of  tender  shoots 
and  leaves,  and  one  party  says  It  injured 
his  blackberries  badly,  and  I  suppose  blew 
a  great  deal  of  fruit  off  the  trees.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  fruit  crop  will  be  large  in  this 
county,  that  is,  judging  from  the  report  from 
this  neighborhood.  W,  H.  C. 

Wheatland  Grange. 

To  THE  Editor:— The  town  of  Wheat- 
land is  situated  in  Yuba  county,  near  its 
southern  boundary,  on  the  California  and 
Oregon  railroad.  Of  course  everybody  in 
California  knows  this,  but  the  Rural  hav- 
ing many  readers  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
State,  it  is  proper  to  locate  the  bustling  little 
city. 

The  town  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  highly 
improved  and  fertile  farming  country,  and 
commands  the  trade  of  portions  of  Yuba, 
Sutter  and  Placer  counties.  It  is  the  center 
of  hop  culture  of  the  Sacramento  valley 
north  of  Sacramento,  and  enjoys  the  repu- 
tation of  producing  the  largest  and  best 
crops  of  any  locality  in  the  State  if  not  in 
the  United  States.  These  are  produced  on 
the  famous  Bear  river  bottoms,  from  which 
the  hydraulic  mining  slickens  had  been 
fenced  out  by  huge  levees.  Where  this  had 
not  been  done  the  country  is  a  desert,  to  the 
extent  of  15,000  acres,  more  or  less,  all  of 
which  was  the  most  fertile  land  imagin- 
able. 

The  city  contains  a  number  of  churches, 
schools,  societies,  a  bank,  several  hotels, 
stores,  shops,  and  1200  to  1500  people,  and 
last  but  not  least, a  well-managed,  well-edited 
weekly  newspaper  in  the  Wheatland  Four 
Corners.  The  Wheatland  Flour  Mills  is 
also  one  of  its  cherished  enterprises.  The 
hop  fields  give  employment  to  a  great  many 
laborers  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  year  round. 
The  chief  growers,  as  I  remember  them, 
are  Hon.  D.  P.  Durst,  D.  Wood,  Daniel 
Fraser,  J.  M.  C.  Jasper,  F.  R.  Lofton  and 
others.  The  big  and  most  successful  wheat- 
growers  are  the  gentlemen  already  men- 
tioned, and  C.  K.  and  B.  F.  Dam,  Mr. 
Oakly,  Mr.  Armstead,  Frank  Kirshner,  Hon. 
D.  A.  Ostrom,  Hon.  C.  P.  Berry,  Hugh 
Morrison,  and  a  number  of  others  whose 
names  have  escaped  my  memory. 

It  may  readily  be  seen  that  among  such 
surroundings  a  grange  of  farmers  was  not 
only  a  convenience  but  a  necessity  where 
the  agriculturists  can  meet  and  discuss  all 
questions  appertaining  to  their  interests. 

The  grange  held  an  important  session  on 
Saturday  last,  one  that  must  have  an  abiding 
influence  on  its  members  in  the  future.  It 
was  only  an  ordinary  monthly  meeting,  and 
convened  at  2:30  p.  M.  The  attendance 
was  fair  and  enthusiastic  for  the  cause.  The 
visiting  patrons  were  composed  of  1 1  mem- 
bers from  Yuba  City  Grange,  who  came 
by  the  morning  train  from  the  north  via 
Marysville.  These  were  Worthy  Master 
P.  L.  Bunce,  B.  F.  Frisbie  and  wife,  Josie 
Heddon,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Starr,  Dora  and  Edith 
Kells,  E.  B.  Starr,  R.  D.  Starr,  Maud  Wood- 
worth  and  George  Ohleyer. 

The  grange  was  addressed  by  Hon.  C.  P. 
BerryandSenatorOstrom,andby  Hon.  D.  P. 
Durst,  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  by 
Messrs.  Bunce,  Frisbie,  Ohleyer,  Loften, 
Stelnman  and  others. 

E.  B.  Starr  and  Miss  Wood  worth  of  Yuba 
City  recited  choice  selections,  and  the  best 
of  feeling  prevailed  throughout.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  extended  to  the  visitors  (or  their 
attendance  and  the  interest  shown  in  behalf 
of  Wheatland  Grange. 

The  return  train  for  Marysville  comes  at 
4:35  P-  M.  A  short  recess  was  taken  to  bid 
the  Yuba  Cityites  a  kind  farewell  when  they 
departed  for  their    homes,  leaving  their 


Wheatland  friends  to  complete  the  day's 
business  in  their  own  good  way. 

Except  fruit  and  hops,  the  crops  about 
Wheatland  are  somewhat  short  of  an  aver- 
age, all  owing  to  excessive  moisture  during 
December  and  January  and  the  attendant 
cool  and  backward  weather.  If  such  sea- 
sons are  to  become  the  rule,  the  farmers  of 
the  Sacramento  valley  will  have  to  study  the 
problem  of  drainage  if  they  would  reap  full 
crops  and  income  from  their  land,  and,  in- 
deed, this  is  advisable  in  any  event,  since 
well-drained  lands  are  always  more  cultiva- 
ble and  productive  than  the  undrained.  But, 
dear  Rural,  this  is  only  a  hint;  I  have  no 
intention  of  inflicting  a  discourse  on  the  sub- 
ject at  this  time.  A  Visitor. 

Yuba  City,  June  11,  1893. 


A  Day  at  American  River. 

To  THE  Editor:  —  The  invitation  of 
American  River  Grange  to  be  present  with 
them  on  June  loth  having  been  formally 
accepted,  eighteen  members  of  Sacramento 
Grange  and  one  Yuba  Cityite  arose  early 
and  took  their  way  over  various  thorough- 
fares, edged  with  fields  of  waving  grain,  or 
thrifty  orchards  and  glistening  vineyards  or 
strawberry  beds  whose  fruit  gleamed  red  as 
jewels  on  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth.  A 
cool  sou'h  wind  lent  its  soothing  influence 
and  as  we  were  greeted  with  the  cordial 
hospitality  which  is  one  of  the  grange  con- 
comitants we  felt  repaid  for  the  long  drive. 

Promptly  at  i  P.  M.  thegrange  was  called 
to  order  and  W.  P.  M.  George  Hack  of 
Sacramento  conferred  on  a  class  of  six  (two 
of  them  from  his  own  grange)  the  third  and 
fourth  degrees  in  his  usual  manner. 

The  hall  was  beautifully  decorated  and 
the  work  well  rendered. 

A  feast,  bountiful  as  of  old,  graced  the 
banquet  tables  and  at  3:30  p.  M.  they  were 
surrounded  by  the  happy  throng. 

Re-assembling  in  the  upper  hall  Miss  Etta 
Cornell  and  Messrs.  Cornell,  Brach  and 
Creswell  sang  "The  Harvest  Moon  is 
Bright.''  W.  M.  Greer  of  Sacramento  gave 
words  of  praise  and  encouragement  to  the 
older  members  of  the  grange,  speaking  of 
the  depressed  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
grange,  when  it  necessitated  the  strongest 
efforts  on  the  part  of  a  few  determined  mem- 
bers to  sustain  it  and  called  upon  the  new 
members  to  take  an  active  part  and  labor 
zealously  for  the  upbuilding  of  this  grandest 
of  orders. 

W.  P.  M.  George  Wilson  of  Enterprise 
said  the  farmers  should  become  united  to 
advance  the  cause  of  education.  He 
announced  an  open  meeting  of  the  Alliance 
to  be  held  at  the  hall  on  the  evening  of  June 
24th  to  discuss  current  topics. 

After  brief  remarks  by  Sisters  Hull  and 
Jones  and  several  brothers  touching  upon 
the  beauties  of  grange  life  and  its  benefits, 
the  session  was  closed  and  twilight  deepened 
and  the  stars  grew  lustrous,  ere  we  neared 
our  home  after  a  day  well  spent  in  social 
enjoyment.  Mrs.  H.  S.  Jones. 

Sacramento,  June  12,  1893. 


From  Stockton  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — In  compliance  with 
your  request  I  was  appointed  correspondent 
from  this  grange  and  will  try  to  report  the 
doings  of  Stockton  Grange  for  the  past  two 
months. 

This  Grange  meets  regularly  every  Satur- 
day, with  a  good  attendance  of  oflScers  and 
members.  While  we  do  not  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  list  in  numbers,  we  are  not 
asleep  when  important  questions  are  open 
for  discussion.  We  have  not  taken  in  any 
new  members  of  late,  but  use  our  best  efforts 
to  interest  and  keep  those  we  have  in  our 
order.  At  each  meeting  our  worthy  lecturer 
usually  has  something  of  a  literary  nature  to 
entertain  us.  Such  subjects  as  "  The  Money 
Situation,"  "  The  Removal  of  the  State  Capi- 
tal," "  Co-operation,"  and  "The  Temple  of 
Ceres,"  have  been  fully  discussed.  Relative 
to  the  latter  subject,  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  on  woman's  work  has  prepared, 
by  order  of  the  grange,  a  subscription  list, 
stating  the  object  of  the  building,  and  at 
each  meeting  all  who  are  interested  in  this 
work  are  given  an  opportunity  to  contribute. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  a  good  round 
sum  soon,  as  we  have  several  earnest  advo- 
cates for  this  cause. 

Two  weeks  ago  about  20  of  our  members 
met  at  the  residence  of  P.  M.  Ailing,  where 
they  spread  their  lunch,  partook  of  some  of 
the  good  things  prepared  by  that  true- 
hearted  granger  and  his  fair  daughters,  and 
were  then  escorted  in  a  body  by  him  to  pay 
a  fraternal  visit  to  our  sister  grange  at  Lin- 
den.   A  good  time  was  reported. 

On  June  3d  Stockton  Grange  held  an 
open  meeting  and  celebrated  Children's  and 
Flora's  Day.  It  being  a  season  when  flowers 
were  plentiful,  nature  did  her  best  on  this 
occasion.    At  two  o'clock  about  200  patrons 


and  friends  had  assembled  in  our  grange 
hall  and  were  entertained  by  a  pleasing  pro- 
gram, carefully  prepared  by  the  worthy  lec- 
turer and  her  assistants.  Flora  presided 
and  announced  the  following  program: 

Marcb  and  Welcome  Sonir  By  the  Ohildren 

Recitation-"  Boys  and  Girls"  Laura  Root 

Piano  Duet  Mltset  Leadhttter 

Kecitatlon-"  A  Btoiy  with  a  Sticky  Plot"  Mark  Ailing: 

Recitation—"  Mary  Ann"   ..ETylyn  Kerrick 

Cuncert  Recitation—"  The  Flower's  Color  Lesson  —and 

Bong  By  Se»en  Olrls 

Rcci  allon— "  It's  Dangerous  t  ^  Drink  "  Ularcoce  Colo 

Vocal  Duel  -  '  OTer  the  R  lling  Sea"  

 Miss  Jennie  Holbrook  and  Mr.  Russel  BalkwlU 

Concert  Recitation—  'The  Discontent  d  Buttercup"... 

 Neldt-  and  Kdith  Beecber 

Piano  Solo  Lottie  Barber 

KecitaMon— "  Morning  Glories"  A^es  "TinKt^m^  n 

Recitation  Mrn.  Dodge 

unartettA  '  MIm  AlUng  Mr8.  M  riing 

i^uariette  (.RusseU  BalkwUl.  George  Drullard 

Hoog  and  Recitation  Sophie  Root 

Reading-"  The  Oak  Tree  "  Mrs.  W.  L.  Oierhi  er 

Recitation  — "Speak  the  Truth"  Bm  Mc'ntosh 

Floritl  and  Flag  Piece,  with  Bong-" Red,  White  and 

Blue  "  By  .Six  Boys 

Mark  Ailing,  Arthur  Befcher,  Stanley  Uierhiser. 
David  Moieiog.  Cy.  Moreiug,  Walter  Kerrick 

Recitation—"  May  Bloxsom  "  F.l  ie  Stowe 

Rtcltatlon— "How  Columbus  Discovered  Am-rica"  

 Walter  Keirlok 

Song  By  the  Cirange 

At  the  close  of  the  program  all  present 
were  invited  to  the  dining  room,  where  ice 
cream  and  cake  were  served.  All  present 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  occasion,  particularly 
the  bright- faced,  merry  children. 

A  shortage  of  crops,  both  grain  and  fruit, 
is  reported  in  this  vicinity. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Overhiser. 

Stockton,  June  8th. 


Meeting  of  the  Execative  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Grange  came  together  in  special  meeting  at 
the  office  of  the  secretary,  in  San  Francisco, 
on  Monday  of  this  week.  Worthy  Master 
Davis,  Secretary  Dewey,  and  Committee- 
men Loucks  and  Walton  were  present.  Mr. 
Jones  explained  his  non-attendance  by  a  let- 
ter, stating  that  he  was  about  to  depart  for 
the  East.  Bro.  C.  D.  Grover,  Worthy  Mas- 
ter of  Petaluma  Grange,  was  also  present  at 
the  meeting,  his  errand  being  to  consult  with 
the  Executive  Committee  concerning  the 
coming  session  of  the  State  Grange  at  Peta- 
luma. This  matter  was  talked  over  at 
length.  It  was  thought  best  to  have  the 
open  meeting  and  reception  on  Tuesday 
evening,  with  the  idea  of  permitting  the  vis- 
itors to  get  acquainted  with  the  residents  of 
the  city  in  the  early  part  of  the  session.  Bro. 
Grover  said  that  there  would  be  a  unanimous 
welcome  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Peta- 
luma, and  that  the  reception  would  be  un- 
questionably one  of  the  pleasant  events  of 
the  session.  Other  matters,  such  as  employ- 
ment of  ball,  music,  etc.,  were  discussed, 
but  no  definite  action  was  held.  Among 
other  things,  Mr.  Grover  said  that  an  excur- 
sion to  Sebastopol  grove,  with  a  basket 
lunch,  would  be  proposed  as  a  part  of  the 
entertainment,  and  it  was  decided  by  the 
committee  to  recommend  that  this  feature  of 
the  meeting  be  on  Wednesday. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution was  submitted  through  communica- 
tion by  E.  C.  Shoemaker,  but  no  action 
upon  it  was  taken  except  to  file  it  for  future 
use.  The  proposed  amendment  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Tbe  memtiersbip  of  the  State  Grange  shall  con- 
sist of  two  Fourth  Degree  members  from  each  sub- 
ordinate grange.  These  members  shall  t)e  the 
master  and  wife  from  each  grange,  or  in  case  the 
master  has  no  wife  or  who  is  not  a  matron,  then  the 
grange  shall  elect  a  matron  who  is  in  good  standing. 
If  the  mister  be  a  matron  and  she  have  no  husband 
who  is  a  hust>andman,  (hen  the  grange  shall  elect  a 
husbandman  in  good  standing.  Such  memtiers  so 
elected  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  rights  now 
accorded  to  the  master  and  wife  or  husband.  Each 
grange  shall  elect  two  alternates,  one  of  each  s*x, 
who  are  in  good  standing.  Past  Masters  and  their 
wives  or  husbands  who  are  patrons  are  honorary 
memt>ers  and  are  eligible  to  hold  office  but  not 
entitled  to  vote. 

The  records  showing  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  delinquent  granges,  the  secretary 
was  directed  to  notify  such  delinquents  and 
to  demand  immediate  settlement.  The 
remainder  of  the  session  was  devoted  to  the 
auditing  of  accounts.  Another  special  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  will  be  held  before  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Grange  in  October. 


Grange  Headquarters  at  Chicago. 

Worthy  Master  of  the  National  Grange 
J.  H.  Brigham  writes  to  Ilie  Rural  from 
Chicago,  under  date  of  June  ist,  as  follows: 

The  rooms  nf  the  National  Grange  are  Nos.  9,  10 
and  II  of  the  Live  Stock  Pavilion  and  are  located 
near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  implement  depart- 
ment of  the  Agricultural  Building.  Miss  Alma 
I-Iinds,  of  Michigan,  is  the  oflice  secretary  and  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  executive  coramitiee  10  keep  the 
rooms  open  and  in  order  for  the  members  of  tbe 
grange  during  every  day  that  the  Fair  gates  are 
open.  The  secretary  hopes  to  t)e  able  to  furnish 
visiting  patrons  such  general  information  relating  to 
exhibits  and  other  features  of  the  Fair  as  they  may 
desire.  The  ladies  will  find  the  rooms  a  convenient 
resting  place,  and  all  tbe  members  of  the  order  can 
bring  their  lunch  biskets  here  for  refreshments.  It 
is  intended  to  furnish  visiting  patrons  with  a  small 
ribbon  bidge  to  be  worn  during  the  Fair  as  a  means 
of  identification.    As  much  has  lieen  said  as  to 
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great  extortion  being  practiced  on  visitors  to  this 
great  Exposition,  it  is  perhaps  proper  to  state  that 
parties  can  live  in  Chicago  and  in  reasonable  dis- 
tabce  of  the  Fair  for  very  reasonable  rates,  or,  if 
they  desire  so  to  do,  they  can  secure  very  expensive 
quarters  and  beard.  If  they  desire  to  practice  fair 
economy  there  is  opportunity  to  do  so.  Letters 
addressed  to  our  office  secretary  as  above  will  re- 
ceive proper  attention.  Fraternally, 

J.  H.  Brigham,  Master. 
J.  J.  Woodman,  Sec.  Ex.  Cora. 

Standing  Committees  of  the  State 
Grange. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
State  Grange,  the  following  standing  com 
mittees  have  been  named.  If  any  one  of 
the  persons  named  cannot  serve,  he  or  she 
will  confer  a  favor  on  the  master  by  letting 
him  know  at  once  so  that  some  other  person 
may  be  named  instead.  The  master  hon- 
estly hopes  that  all  will  serve  as  requested. 
The  following  are  the  committees: 

Credentials— Bros.  J.  D.  HufTmin,  H^rry  C. 
Rapp,  C.  H.  W.  Bruning,  Sisters  Walter  Renwick 
and  D.  Fisher. 

Division  of  Laior.— Bros.  E.  Greer,  Walter  Ren- 
wick, Nelson  Dill,  Sisters  A.  Bickford  and  John 
Burnham. 

Resolutions.  —  Bros.  Thos.  McConnell,  Jas. 
Moran,  J.  M.  White,  Sisters  Gustave  Brown,  P.  L. 
Bunce. 

Agriculture.— Bros.  I.  C.  Steele,  H.  D.  Strother, 
Louis  Sehlmyer,  Sisters  PhiloHersey,  H.  M.  Woods. 

Co-operation.— Bros.  Philo  N.  Hersey,  J.  R.  Den- 
man,  L  A.  Gremore,  Sisters  E.  Greer,  F.  B.  More. 

Constitution  and  By  Laws.  —  Broi.  J.  V.  Webster, 
O.  N.  Cadwell,  Milton  Casey,  Sisters  J.  R.  Din- 
man.  C.  D.  Grover. 

Finance.  — Bros.  John  Tuohy,  Chas.  Gamble,  D. 
Fisher,  Sisters  Marion  T.  Noyes.  A.  Bickford. 

Good  of  the  Urder.—SxsXsT  E.  Z.  Roache,  Marion 
T.  Noyes,  P.  L.  Bunce,  Sisters  James  Moran,  Alida 
Allison. 

Education.— ?>\s\tr  Ella  E.  Ashley,  Bros.  J.  S. 
Eddington,  Alex.  Henderson,  Simeon  Higgins, 
Sister  E.  C.  Bedell. 

Notes. 

At  its  last  meeting  Woodbridge  Grange 
adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  in  memory  of 
Sister  Maria  Shattuck,  whose  death  occurred 
on  March  30th. 

Magnolia  Grange  has  named  W.  H.  Cun- 
ningham as  its  correspondent.  His  first  re- 
port— an  admirable  one,  by  the  way — 
appears  in  this  number. 

"J.  M.  A."  writes  from  Sacramento: 
"Sacramento  Grange  will  celebrate  Flora's 
Day  on  June  24th.  The  exercises  will  begin 
at  I  P.  M.,  and  the  feast  will  be  one  of 
intellectual  enjoyment.  All  patrons  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  be  present." 


SPECIAL.  AKRfOUNCEMESIT. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  Dr.  B. 
J.  Kendall  Co.,  publishers  of  "A  Treatise 
on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases,"  which  will 
enable  all  our  subscribers  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  that  valuable  work  free  by  sending  their 
address  (enclosing  a  two-cent  stamp  for 
mailing  same)  to  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall 
Co.,  Enosburgh  Falls,  Vt.  This  book 
is  now  recognized  as  standard  authority 
upon  all  diseases  of  the  horse,  as  its 
phenomenal  sale  attests,  over  four  million 
copies  having  been  sold  m  the  past  ten 
years,  a  sale  never  before  reached  by  any 
publication  in  the  same  period  of  time. 
We  feel  confident  that  our  patrons  will 
appreciate  the  work,  and  be  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  valuable  book. 

It  is  necessary  that  you  mention  this 
paper  in  sending  for  the  "  Treatise."  This 
ofier  will  remain  open  for  only  a  short  time. 

Who  Wants  Pumps  ? 

In  another  column  of  the  Press  will  be  seen  the 
advertisement  of  the  Dykes  Improved  Triplex  Pump. 
As  this  Pump  was  awarded  a  medal  and  diploma  at 
the  Mechanics'  Industrial  Exposition,  held  in  this 
city  in  1893,  its  claims  for  capacity,  durability,  sim- 
plicity, etc.,  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 
Before  ordering  Pumps,  send  to  Trowbridge  & 
Dykes,  West  Berkeley,  Cal.,  for  particulars. 

Onr  Agents, 

J.  C.  HoAG — 8an  Francisco. 
B.  Q  Bailby— 8an  Francisco. 
F.  D.  HoLMAN— California. 
Gbo.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 
Bastukl  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Cal. 
A.  C.  Godfrey- Oregon. 

E.  H.  SCHAEFFLE— El  Dorado  and  Amador  Oo't. 

0.  E.  Robertson— Humboldt  Co. 

D.  A.  Macdonald— Siskiyou  and  Del  Norte. 


38  Carloads  to  Iowa 

In  Three  Months 

ave'MfIng  over  ten  miles  of  complete  fence  to  tbe 
dar.    Through  special  agents  this  goes  at  once  Into  use 
on  (arm*  Instead  of  being  held  by  d<»lerB,    Iowa  (aim- 
ers know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  It  tried. 
Th  :lr  only  complaint— can't  get  it  fast  enough. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Micli. 


ROBERT  BRAND  &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

"Minnesota  GMef"  Tlireshers  and  Self-Feeders. 

The  Moat  Perfect  and  Eoonomloal  Grain  and 
Bean  Thresher  In  Use. 

•  A  full  line  of  SEPARATOR,  ENGINE  AND  HORSE-POWER  REPAIRS  AND 
EXTRAS  always  in  stock. 

Repairing  and  Machine  Work  of  all  descriptions. 

OFFICE,  FACTORY  AND  SALESROOMS: 

521,  523,  525  Third  Street,  Between  Washington  and  Clay 

OAKLAND,  OAL. 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO., 

51  BEALE  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

DEEP  WELL 

Pumps, 

POWER  PUMPS, 

Steam  and  Irrigating 
PUMPS, 


■AND- 


Pumping  Machinery 

OF  ALL  KINDS, 

Also,  several  different  kinds  of 

HORSE-POWERS. 
7.  W.  ZXIOGII  c&  CO. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Kindly  mention  this  paper. 


HILL'S  IMPROVED 

LIGHTNING  BALER 

Capacity  44  Tons  or  343  Bales  per  Day. 


AWARDED  FIRST   PREMIUM   BY  THE   CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  1890,  1891  AND  1892. 


MULES 

VERSUS 

MBN. 


No  tramplns.  No  forking  from  the  Staofc.  No  cutting  of  StaokBlNeceasftry-  Yon 
can  Bit  at  a  hundred-foot  stack  and  dale  It  without  a  move.  It  makes  the  beet  bale  In 
the  market.  You  can  put  10  tone  In  a  car.  The  forking  ft-om  the  stack  Is  all  done  by  the 
boraes.  The  baler  can  turn  out  more  hay  In  less  time  and  In  better  style  than  any.other 

  MANUFACTURED  BY   

Pacific  Wheel  aad  Carriage  Works, 

==  J.  F.  HILL,  Proprietor,  == 

 AGENTS  FOR  

Avery  Granite  Chilled  and  Steel  Plows. 
Deering  Mowers  and  Reapers. 
Office  and  Factories,  Nos.  1301  to  1323  J  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

SBND  FOB  OIBOULABS. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

—ABB  DIALIIUI  M— 

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Frnits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonalgnmenta. 

808  ft  SIO  Davii  St.,        San  f  ranoiieo. 

(F.  0.  Box  ISBfl.) 
M^anilfrnmenta  Solicited, 


p.STEINHAGEN&C? 


404  &  ^06  DAVIS  ST  S.F. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

601,  SOS.  SOB.  607  A  SOB  Front  St. 

And  SOO  Wwhlngton  8t,  SAN  FBANOISOO. 


oziziarxizi.^ 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GBEBN  and  DRIED  FBUITS, 

POi;i.TBT,B008,OABIB,OBAIN,FBOI>UO 
AND  wool.. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  MerchantSp 

810  OaUfomla  St..  S.  F. 
Uembere  of  the  San  FranoUeo  Produee  ExchMif*. 

iVFerBonsl  ftttentlon  given  to  salea  and  liberal  advanoil 
made  on  conslgnmentB  at  low  rates  of  loteresl, 

(■STABLUHBD  1864.] 

BEORCE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Olay  Street  and  28  OonunerolallStreet 
Sai  FtANOiMO,  Cal.  * 
<9-SHIPPINa  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTT.'Vt 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS! 


The  numeroua  dlaeases  that  are  usually 
prevalent  among  very  Young  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 

CART'S  PILLS. 

Send  (or  Circular 

B.  FOUQBRA  &  OO., 

80  North  William  Streat,  New  Tork. 
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California  Furniture  Company 

(]Sr.  p.  COLE  &  CO.) 

117  T0 123  GEARY  ST.,    -    -    -    -   SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL 


Have  you  seen  our  new  Catalogue?  160  pages  (9x12),  and  over  500  illustrations. 
It  will  be  found  invaluable  even  if  you  want  but  a  single  piece  of  furniture,  or  intend  furnishing  an 
entire  house.  Send  for  it;  it  will  be  sure  to  interest  you.      .*.        .*.        /.        .*.        .*.  .*. 
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Market  Review. 


8ak  Francisco,  June  14,  1893. 

In  face  of  conditions  that  legitimately  call  for  a 
material  advance  of  quotations,  the  wheat  market 
labors  under  a  season  of  depression  seldom  before 
equaled.  There  is  no  longer  the  slightest  doubt  of  a 
large  shortage  in  the  wheat  crop  of  the  Middle  West. 
In  England  and  Wales,  the  yield  will  be  below  aver- 
age; and  on  the  Continent  the  output  will  not  be 
more  than  normal.  In  California,  reports  of  shortage 
continue  to  be  confirmed,  though  there  has  been 
recent  improvement  of  the  situation.  But,  despite 
all  these  things,  and  the  probability  that  the  new 
year  will  be  entered  upon  with  present  large  supplies 
reasonably  well  reduced,  the  market  seems  unable  to 
recover  from  the  long  period  of  depression  it  has 
been  laboring  under  for  some  time.  In  Chicago, 
June  wheat  has  reached  the  lowest  figure  known  in 
over  30  years,  being  quoted  yesterday  at  65%  cents, 
and  last  Thursday  it  went  down  to  63  cents.  The 
lowest  previous  figure  was  in  18«7,  when  wheat 
touched  a  minimum  of  66%  cents. 

The  prime  cause  now  operating  to  grind  wheat 
down  to  bedrock  is  the  financial  situation.  Specu- 
lative holders,  pressed  for  money,  have  been  obliged 
to  sell  in  large  quantities.  For  weeks  the  Chicago 
banks  had  been  urging  by  all  means  in  their  power 
that  the  price  of  wheat  be  lowered,  so  that  it  would 
move  out  and  release  money.  This  promoted  a 
strong  bear  feeling.  Rumors  of  all  sorts  were  indus- 
triously circulated  on  the  Board  ot  Trade.  It  was 
declared  that  farmers  were  gelling  old  wheat  freely 
on  account  of  weevil,  and  were  totally  discouraged. 
Word  was  received  from  Liverpool  that  stocks  were 
nearly  double  what  they  were  a  year  ago.  New  York 
reported  that  foreigners  had  refused  to  buy  further. 
Bank  failures  were  reported  from  all  narts  of  the 
country.  Even  the  cholera  scare  was  worked  as  a 
factor  in  discouraging  exports  to  Europe.  All  these 
things  greased  the  track  for  wheat  to  take  its  plunge. 
Several  big  commission  men  disposed  of  large  hold- 
ings, selling  about  2,000,000  bushels  at  one  time. 

Han  Francisco  and  foieign  markets  have  been  in 
sympathy  with  the  ChicasfO  market  and  business  has 
been  at  a  low  ebb.  In  this  city  transactions  have 
been  nominal,  sellers  not  being  at  all  anxious  to 
trade  at  prevailing  figures,  and  buyers  showing  little 
or  no  disposition  to  meet  them.  In  England  the 
market  for  cargoes  ofl  coast  has  developed  more  firm- 
ness, but  on  the  whole  values  are  uncertain  and 
irregular.  It  seems  probable  that  there  can  be  no 
healthy  condition  of  things  until  the  financial  condi- 
tion improves,  though  we  may  expect  that  force  of 
circumstances  will  drag  the  market  up  from  the  low 
state  before  very  long.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  world's  crop  becomes 
more  imminent,  prices  must  improve,  financial 
stringency  or  no  financial  stringency.  Hard  times 
has  little  or  no  eftect  on  oonsumptlon,  and  present 
supplies  will  probably  soon  be  heavily  eaten  into. 

The  Government  issued  its  regular  monthly  crop 
report  June  10th,  and,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
decidedly  bullish  in  tone,  it  produced  scarcely  a 
ripple  in  the  markets.  The  report  indicates  an  aver- 
age condition  of  wheat  in  the  principal  wheat- 
producing  States  of  76  8  per  cent,  indicating  an  aver- 
age shortaee  of  23.2  per  cent  below  a  normal  crop. 
Time  appears  to  completely  justify  our  previous  esti- 
mate that  the  ehortaee  in  the  United  Stites  will  be 
about  100,000,000  bushels.  There  appears  to  be  no 
further  a'tempt  on  the  part  of  bears  to  predict  a  full 
crop.  They  rely  on  the  financial  situation  aud  large 
stocks  of  old  wheat  to  deprpss  the  market,  despite 
these  apparently  favorable  influences,  and  their  re- 
liance has  so  far  been  well  placed. 

In  California  there  has  recently  been  considerable 
Improvement  in  the  condition  of  growing  grain.  Re- 
ports from  the  San  Joaquin  are  now  of  a  good  yield. 
In  northern  California,  however,  conditions  are  not 
materially  diflTerent  from  what  they  were  a  month 
since.  The  shortage  will  doubtless  be  sufficient  to 
bring  down  the  total  output  of  the  State  below 
average. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is- 
sued June  10th,  Is  in  full  as  follows: 

'•  The  report  of  June  1st,  based  on  returns  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  makes  the  acreage  of 
winter  wheat,  compared  with  that  of  last  year,  87.83, 
being  a  reduction  of  12.2  points.  The  States  in  which 
the  principal  decrease  occurred  are  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  California.  A  reduction  of  area  in  the 
states  of  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Illinois  is  caused  in 
the  main  by  the  long-continued  drought  and  an  ex- 
tremely cold  winter.  A  vast  amount  of  the  acreage 
sown  has  been  plowed  up  and  put  to  other  crops. 
The  decrease  from  the  acreage  of  1892  is  in  Illinois  24, 
Mistouri  16,  Kansas  39  points.  The  percentage  for 
the  country  in  st>ring  wheat  per  acre  is  94.  The  per- 
centages in  the  principal  spring  wheat  States  are: 
Minnesota  90,  Nebraska  100,  South  Dakota  95,  North 
Dakota  96.  The  condition  of  winter  wheat  has  Im- 
proved but  slightly  since  the  last  report,  being  75.6 
against  75  3  for  the  month  of  May.  The  percentages 
in  the  principal  States  are:  Ohio  90.  Michigan  72, 
Indiana  81,  Illinois  67.  Missouri  74  and  Kansas  47. 

"  The  condition  of  spring  wheat  presents  an  aver- 
age for  the  entire  country  of  86  4,  aud  for  the  princi- 
pal spring  wheat  States:  Nebraska  65.  Missouri  89, 
Minnesota  88,  Iowa  95,  South  Dakota  89,  North  Da- 
kota 92. 

"The  average  percentage  of  acreage  for  both 
spring  and  winter  wheat  for  the  whole  country  is 
89  8.  and  the  condition  of  the  same  76.8.  1  he  per- 
centage of  the  acreage  of  oats  as  compared  with  that 
of  last  year  is  100.7,  and  the  condition  88.9  for  June 
let,  as  against  88.5  for  the  same  month  in  1892. 

"Returns  show  the  percentage  in  the  acreage  of 
rye  as  compared  1882  to  be  94.3,  while  the  reports  on 
its  condition  make  the  general  average  84.6,  the  low 
est  for  years." 

There  has  been  an  Improvement  in  the  export 
demand  for  barley  during  the  week,  but  feed  var- 
ieties are  slow.  Millers  are  taking  fair  quantities, 
but  supplies  arn  ample  to  meet  their  wants. 

Oats  are  weak  and  supplies  are  abundant. 

There  is  no  trade  in  corn  and  quotations  are  largely 
nominal. 

Frult8. 

Orange  shipments  to  this  market  are  beginning  to 
fall  off  and  there  is  some  improvement  In  price,  par- 
ticularly for  the  belter  varieties.  The  crop  has  been 
pretty  well  cleaned  up  in  southern  California,  ex- 
cept that  which  remains  on  the  trees,  and  dealers  In 
that  vicinity  are  turning  their  attention  to  deciduous 
fruits.  Shipments  of  cherries  are  going  forward  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  San  Jose  sent  out 
fifteen  carloads  last  week.  The  market  here  Is  well 
supplied,  but  the  demand  is  good  and  prices  are 
fairly  well  maintained.  Canners  are  now  in  the 
narket  and  reports  are  that  canneries  are  starting  up 
In  various  parts  of  the  State.  Canners  pay  2@4c  per 
lb  for  cherries,  according  to  variety.  The  quality  of 
the  fruit  Is  generally  good,  and  the  yield  seems  to  be 
abundant. 

Blackberries  have  reached  this  market  from 
Bouldin  island  and  sell  at  75c@$1.25  per  drawer. 
They  are  of  very  good  quality  Other  berries  make 
a  full  showing  and  bring  a  variety  of  prices,  accord 
ing  to  appearance  and  quality. 

Peaches  bare  begun  to  arrive  and  bring  81.60® 


.$1.75  per  box.  It  may  be  expected  that  the  market 
will  soon  be  plentifully  supplied.  The  fruit  season 
is  now  in  full  blast.  Apricots  make  a  good  showing 
in  the  markets.  Prlngle's  have  begun  to  disappear 
and  Moorparks  are  beginning  to  come  in. 

Green  apples  and  pears  are  here,  but  find  no  de- 
mand for  general  consumption.  About  the  only  pur- 
chasers are  packers. 

Vegetables. 

There  has  been  a  reduction  in  new  potatoes  during 
the  week,  but  the  market  is  in  good  condition. 
Qreen  corn  has  appeared  but  not  in  large  quantities, 
and  prices  are  stiff.  Onions  have  advanced  in  value 
during  the  week.  Green  okra  has  come  In  from 
Stockton,  the  first  lot  bringing  $1  per  pound.  Toma- 
toes will  probably  be  scarce  this  season,  and  there  is 
a  good  prospect  of  a  continuance  of  high  values.  Re- 
ceipts so  far  have  been  very  Ught,  coming  from  Los 
Angeles  and  Winters.  String  beans  have  not  shown 
heavily,  and  are  strong  and  firm.  Cucumbers  are  not 
plentiful,  and  have  advanced  in  value.  Good  aspar- 
agus has  become  scarce  and  values  are  firmer. 

Provisions. 

There  has  been  a  sharp  break  In  pork  values  in 
Chicago,  and  the  market  is  to  some  extent  demoral- 
ized. The  influences  that  surround  the  pork  pro- 
vision market  are  much  the  same  as  they  are  around 
wheat.  There  is  not  only  a  heavy  shortage  In  pres- 
ent supplies,  but  the  cropof  young  pigs  in  the  middle 
West  shows  serious  losses,  and  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  smallest  ground  to  anticipate  that  the  defi- 
cit can  be  made  up  this  year.  To  orevailing  financial 
troubles  may  be  ascribed  the  difficulty  in  the  pork 
market.  Consumption  has,  of  course,  fallen  off  to 
snme  extent,  but  not  sufficient  to  pull  the  bottom  out 
of  the  market.  The  Chicago  Breeders'  Gazette  of  June 
7th,  says:  "  The  last  tew  days  have  been  days  of  dis- 
aster to  Western  hog-shippers.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  receipts  made  about  the  smallest  total  tor 
any  six  days  of  the  year,  there  has  been  a  heavier 
shrinkage  in  values  than  often  takes  place  in  the 
same  length  of  time.  The  flurry  in  financial  circles 
made  buyers  timid,  and,  in  the  absence  of  demand, 
prices  rapidly  receded.  They  declined  from  $7@7.40 
to  $6.40@6,85— a  drop  of  65@6ijc.  per  100  pounds.  Mon- 
day's market  was  the  worst  of  the  week:  was,  in 
fact,  the  worst  that  sellers  have  experienced  since 
war  times.  To-day  there  was  a  better  feeling,  but 
only  a  very  slight  recovery  from  the  decline  ot  46@ 
Poc.  suffered  on  Monday.  Closing  quotations  are: 
$6.4'@6.85  for  poor  to  extra  medium  and  heavy 
weights  and  86.40(36.75  for  light  The  bulk  of  the 
hogs  here  to-day  changed  hands  at  86.50(36.70."  Lo- 
cally, the  market  shows  little  or  no  change. 

Wool. 

Dullness  continues  to  be  the  only  feature  of  the 
wool  business.  Trade  is  normal  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  immediate  prospect  of  activity.  A.  C. 
Sblesinger.  the  wool  man,  speaking  of  the  situation, 
points  out  the  cause  of  the  depression    He  says  : 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  tight  money  market  will 
always  affect  the  demand  of  any  article,  but  a  tight 
money  market  and  the  export  of  gold  will  not  make 
values  decline  10  cents  a  pound  on  scoured  wool.  I 
have  letters  from  some  of  the  largfest  operators  in 
wool  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  all  these  convey  the 
information  that  the  tariff  is  the  cause  of  low  prices. 
Those  acquainted  with  the  wool  business  will  natur- 
ally say  there  Is  no  danger  of  any  change  in  the  tariff 
for  six  or  eight  months,  hence  why  should  wools  de- 
cline ?  For  the  information  of  those  I  wish  to  say 
that  all  the  manufacturers  of  woolens  make  their 
goods  a  year  in  advance.  For  instance,  in  July  the 
domestic  manufacturer  will  begin  the  manufacturing 
of  his  light-weight  goods,  to  be  sold  to  and  made  up 
by  the  jobbers  and  manufacturers  of  clothing  for  the 
following  season  of  light-weight  goods;  therefore  it 
will  be  seen  that  manufacturers  are  taking  their  con- 
tracts for  delivery  of  goods  which  are  to  be  used  a 
year  hence. 

"Everybody  in  this  business  also  knows  that  on 
the  slightest  pretext  these  contracts  are  canceled 
and  Imanufacturers  are  left  with  a  large  stock  of 
woolen  goods  on  their  hands.  The  heavy-weight 
season  which  has  just  closed  has  Included  this  ex- 
perience. 

'  Now,  under  these  conditions,  what  does  it  mean 
except  that  manufacturers  in  buying  \sools  must 
take  into  consideration  the  future  action  of  Con- 
gress ?  President  Cleveland  and  the  incoming  House 
and  Senate  are  pledged  to  free  wool  and  lower  duty 
on  goods,  and  manufacturers  appreciate  this  fact 
and  will  buy  nothing  unless  it  is  on  the  basis  of  free 
wool  and  lower  duties  on  goods. 

"  I  quote  from  a  letter  dated  May  3l8t  from  one  of 
the  largest  Eastern  houses,  as  follows :  '  Manu- 
facturers are  waiting  until  some  settled  basis  is 
reached,  and  will  buy  only  in  very  small  quantities 
for  Immediate  wants.  They  believe  the  duty  will  be 
taken  from  wool,  and  fear  that  on  goods  It  will  be 
put  to  so  low  a  point  that  it  will  virtually  be  no  pro- 
tection, and  so  many  goods  will  be  Imported  that  it 
will  stop  their  use  of  wools  entirely.' 

"  From  another  Eastern  house  I  quote  from  a  letter 
dated  June  2d  :  '  Will  not  buy  anything  unless  at 
about  25  per  cent  less  than  January  and  February 
prices.' 

"  And  also  some  mills  have  already  shut  down  to 
three-quarters  time  and  some  to  half  time,  awaiting 
results.  And  so  I  receive  letters  from  many  stating 
that  they  will  buy  only  what  they  can  buy  on  a  free- 
trade  basis  and  low  duty  on  goods. 

"  I  spent  nearly  two  months  in  the  East,  from  the 
7th  of  March  to  the  20th  of  April,  and  the  general 
information  that  I  received  from  everybody  in  the 
wool  business,  irrespective  of  politics,  was  that  the 
nearer  we  approach  the  meeting  of  Congress,  or  an 
extra  session,  the  lower  the  value  of  wool  will  go 
until  it  touched  the  free-trade  point  of  wool  and 
low  duty  on  goods." 

Poultry  and  Eggs- 

The  poultry  market  is  In  fair  condition,  though 
dealers  say  it  is  dull.  Prices,  however,  stay  up  with 
the  exception  of  turkeys,  which  are  weaker.  Choice 
hens  and  young  roosters  sell  very  readily.  There  is 
a  steady  demand  for  choice  stock  and  sales  for  such 
varieties  are  readily  made. 

Choice  eggs  are  firm.  Receipts  are  not  so  heavy 
as  they  were  recently.  An  improved  condition  of 
the  market  in  the  East  has  shut  off  a  part  of  the 
supply  from  that  source.  The  tone  of  the  market 
generally  is  fairly  good. 

Butter  and  Cheese. 

The  season  of  heaviest  production  is  passing  and 
improvement  in  the  market  may  soon  be  expected. 
There  has  been  no  notable  charge  during  the  week. 

Cheese  is  unchanged. 

Honey  is  coming  In  with  freedom  and  the  market 
is  a  little  weak. 

Miscellaneous. 

Hops  develop  no  change  from  week  to  week. 

New  hay  has  been  arriving  freely,  520  tons 
coming  in  yesterday.  There  is  no  change  In  quota- 
tions. 

Hides  are  lower. 

No  business  is  being  done  In  the  diled  fruit  line. 
The  market  is  in  good  condition. 

A  steadier  tone  is  quoted  in  the  market  for  fresh 
meats.  Sheep  are  stronger. 

California  Products  In  the  East. 

Nbw  York,  June  11.— There  are  no  bids  for  round 
lots  in  canned  fruits.  A  few  light  calls  from  grocers 
represent  all  that  is  doing.  As  the  market  now 
stands,  few  holders  express  a  hope  for  a  wbolesome 


tone.  The  surplus  is  regarded  as  oppressive,  wltn  a 
heavy  canning  of  Eastern  fruit,  particularly  of 
peaches,  in  view  this  coming  season.  Besides  being 
cheap,  dried  apples  are  prospectively  abundant,  and 
prunes  will  have  a  cheapening  tendency  upon  other 
packed  goods.  Prunes  are  weak  at  last  week's  list  of 
prices.  The  berry  season  always  cuts  into  their 
trade.  France  reports  an  outlook  for  a  large  yield. 
The  new  crop  has  been  offered,  to  arrive,  at  7;^c, 
four  sizes  landed  here,  duty  paid.  A  carload  and  a 
half  of  unpeeled  evaporated  peaches  have  been  sold 
at  sy^c. 

In  other  fruit  products  the  tone  and  prices  are: 

Raisins— Stock  is  slightly  lightened  by  some  West- 
ern demand;  outside  lots  would  not  exceed  4c  for 
two-crown  and  5c  for  three-crown,  boxes  unchanged. 

Apricots— Winding  up  at  14@15c  good  quality. 

Thirty-eight  hundred  boxes  of  cherries  were  sold 
during  the  week;  2000  were  Black  Tartarian  from 
Chicago  and  brought  S1.30(ai.60;  fine  direct  shipment 
Tartarian,  $1.45(®2.90;  Royal  Anne,  S1.75{5!>2.65;  May 
Duke.  96c(^1.10;  Biggareau,  81. 65(^1. 70;  Governor 
Woods,  $1.15(ai.55;  Centennial.  95c@83.30. 

Wool— The  general  market  remains  in  the  unde- 
termined condition  which  began  with  the  new  clip. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  nothing  Vo  stimulate 
sales  to  manufacturers.  The  business  of  the  past  few 
weeks  shows  that  purchasers  were  merely  of  a  line 
to  fill  out  the  remnant  of  primeorders.  This  is  likely 
to  be  the  case  until  the  new  season  for  clothing  wool 
arpears.  There  is  little  possibility  of  new  manufac- 
turing ventures  arising  until  the  financial  atmos- 
phere is  less  hflzy.  Wo(m  would  be  attractively  cheap 
even  at  the  price  at  which  the  bulk  of  interior  stocks 
are  held  above  seaboard  rates.  Sellers  in  the  East 
express  themselves  as  tired  of  the  "  free  wool  "  argu- 
ment, and  now  pertinently  ask  buyers  how  much 
lower  prices  can  consistently  go,  even  with  any  legis- 
lative revision  of  the  tariff.  'This  sentiment  is  also  to 
a  degree  emphasized  by  a  speculative  inquiry  which 
seems  ready  to  operate  if  the  money  situation  were 
clearer.  One  good  feature  of  the  market  is  that  man- 
ufacturers evidently  have  no  large  surplus  of  ma- 
terial on  hand. 

Sales— At  New  York:  130,000  lbs.  domestic,  includ- 
ing 5000  spring  California,  at  16(@17c;  15,000  lbs. 
scoured  on  private  terms,  and  about  100,000  lbs.  for- 
eign, also  on  private  terms.  At  Boston:  843,000  lbs. 
domestic,  including  10,000  lbs.  spring  California,  at 
17c:  Texas  wool  ranged  from  16(ai8c;  Territory, 
16@20c;  also  173  000  lbs.  Australian  sold  down  at 
33(g35c  and  60,000  lbs.  carpet  at  33(^35c. 

Philadelphia  reports  a  decline  of  Ic  on  unwashed 
wools  and  a  nominal  market  for  washed  fleeces.  A 
block  of  100,000  lbs.  at  }4,c  below  unwashed  sold  at 
20c,  showing  a  material  sacrifice  upon  the  original 
cost. 

Lima  Beans— The  hot  weather  is  adverse  to  any  de- 
mand, selling  at  82.15  spot  per  bushel.  Buyers  are 
indiffierent  as  to  what  impression  prevails.  The  coast 
will  have  the  largest  crop  ever  harvested.  Good 
quantities  of  the  last  crop  are  yet  to  arrive  by  ship. 

Hides  continue  dull  and  nominal. 

Hops— On  the  best  grades  of  State  and  California 
the  feeling  Is  stronger,  supported  by  a  moderate  ex- 
port. There  Is  a  demand  for  both  growths  at  21(a22c. 
Brewers  pick  up  what  they  want  at  18@20c.  All 
crop  advices  favor  sellers.  In  London  Calls  the 
market  is  firm  with  a  fair  sale  of  Americans.  The 
export  for  the  week  is  956  bales. 

California  Fruits  at  the  East. 

New  York,  June  13.— E.  L.  Goodsell  to-day  sold 
the  second  and  third  carloads  of  California  cherries 
of  the  season,  comprising  some  2500  boxes,  which 
arrived  only  In  fair  condition,  and  therefore  did  not 
average  quite  as  much  as  the  first  car.  To-day's  cars 
will  average  about  81  50,  although  sound  lots  of 
Tartarian  and  Royal  Anne  varieties  sold  up  to  82@2.15; 
2220  boxes  in  one  car  sold  gross  at  83700,  and  therefore 
the  net  results  will  still  be  satisfactory  to  producers. 
A.  T.  Hatch  had  671  boxes  of  the  Royal  Anne  variety, 
which  sold  for  81140,  and  will  net  him  in  California 
10c  per  pound,  which  is  eminently  satisfactory.  A 
few  lots  of  Pringle  apricots,  in  20-pound  crates,  sold 
at  82.06(*2.45.  which  is  also  very  satisfactory  and  will 
be  very  Interesting  information  to  a  large  number  of 
California  apricot  shippers  who  are  about  ready  to 
forward  this  variety  of  fruit  to  the  East.  For  the 
third  car  prices  showed  a  slight  advance  for  sound 
fruit,  and  reaching  as  high  as  82.25  for  Black  Tar- 
tarian and  82  for  Royal  Annes.  Large  shipments  are 
en  route  but  the  probabilities  are  that  good  prices 
will  continue,  but  lower  than  at  present,  when  these 
come  In. 

Rodeo  Live  Stock  Market. 

RoDRO,  June  13 —The  market  was  steady  at  the 
Union  Stock  Yards  to-day.  Sheep,  lambs  and  calves 
were  In  b°tter  demand  Prime  fat  steers,  83@3.20; 
medium,  82.40(^2  80;  cows,  82(a2.20;  canners,  $1.25(3 
1.50.  Hogs— Heavy  grain  fed,  S6  75(^7;  light,  86  75(a 
7.  Sheep— nemand  strong:  good  fat  wethers,  83(J*3.20; 
ewes,  82  80O3;  lambs,  S3.8u<a4.  Calves— Prime  light, 
83@3.50. 

British  Grain  Trade. 

London,  June  12.— The  Mark  Lane  Express  says: 
The  market  for  home-grown  wheat  is  dull.  Foreign 
wheat  has  declined  3d  on  the  week,  which,  since 
500,000  quarters  are  on  sale  at  ports,  proves  its  firm- 
ness, despite  a  rise  of  Id  per  ounce  in  the  price  of  sil- 
ver and  a  sudden  and  large  increase  in  shipments  of 
wheat  from  India.  Wheat  shipments  from  Russia 
have  been  heavy,  but  the  continent  bought  80  per 
cent  of  the  amount  shipped.  Italy  is  expected  to  re- 
quire 3,000,000  quarters. 

Visible  Grain  SuoDly. 

New  York.  June  13.— The  visible  supply  of  grain  Is 
as  follows:  Wheat,  68,662,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of 
2  419,000  bushels:  corn,  8,159,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of 
29,000;  oats,  3  031.000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  1.605,000; 
rye,  693,000  bushels,  an  Increase  of  17,000;  barley,  376,- 
000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  lOOO. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


House  Furnishing^,  ■* 

The  California  Furniture  Company,  117  to  123 
Geary  street,  has  just  issued,  at  great  expense,  a 
comprehensive  catalogue  of  the  poods  it  carries  in 
stock.  The  catalogue  contains  160  pages,  9x12,  and 
has  over  500  illustrations  of  modern  furniture  and 
household  fittings.  A  perusal  of  the  book  will  give 
those  who  contemplate  furnishing  a  house  many 
valuable  hint-s,  while  the  low  prices  quoted  for  first- 
class,  highly  finished  goods  cannot  fail  to  interest 
all.  People  at  a  distance,  who  wish  to  order  from 
this  old-established  house,  will  do  so  with  a  feeling 
of  absolute  certainty  that  their  orders  will  meet  with 
prompt  and  careful  attention.  Take  particular 
notice  of  the  full,  page  illustrated  advertisement  in 
this  issue  of  the  Press,  and  send  at  once  for  the 
great  catalogue. 


HORSE  COLLARS 

 AND  

SADDLERY  GOODS. 


Davis  &  Son's  Horse  Dollars  are 
not  filled  with  Self-Pulverizing 
Cork.  

The  U.  S.  Inspector  of  Haroess  Suppltea  and  Horse 
Collars  selected  Davis  &  Son's  make— both  harness  »nd 
collars.  And  eo  will  all  persona  who  want  a  solid, 
broad-faced,  smooth  collar  which  Hoes  not  pinch  the 
neck  nor  roll  about  unsteadily  for  three  months  brfore 
it  settles  down  to  a  flctme  shape  or  set  squarelv  back  on 
the  shoulder.  It  you  want  a  collar  not  stuffed  with 
wads  buy  our  collars,  as  all  other  makes  on  this  coast 
are  wad  collars.  All  wad  etuffed  collars  flatten  down  in 
a  short  time  90  that  a  sweat  collar  Is  needed  to  protect 
the  horse  from  the  wads  or  ropfs  of  straw.  Davis  & 
Son's  Collars  are  all  put  under  a  powerful  ehaper  or  press 
before  finished  which  solidifies  thena  into  a  perfect 
shape,  which  allows  the  collar  to  set  with  Its  whnle  fac* 
against  the  shoulder.  When  a  wad-stuffed  collar  la 
brought  under  this  force  It  shows  the  o'd  wad- stuffed 
c  >llar  to  be  merely  a  Puff  Ball.  Send  or  bring  in  to  our 
factory  In  this  city  any  collar  and  see  this  done,  and  see 
what  a  Pan  Cake  you  have  been  eelllne  to  the  people  for 
collars.  Our  Boston  Team  long  straw  collars  have  no 
wads.  The  Rod  of  our  Great  Machine  Ig  supplied  with 
small  teeth  on  Its  lower  surface  like  a  fine  saw.  It  picks 
up  and  carries  with  It  is  it  flies  through  the  straw  a  long 
straw  in  each  tooth,  all  of  which  are  deposited  in  the 
collar,  one  behind  the  other,  with  more  precision  and 
regularity  than  human  skill  could  ever  accoinplisb,  thus 
avoiding  all  lumps  and  wads,  not  even  two  straws  cross- 
ing each  other. 

HAME  ROOM. 

No  Oollars  on  this  Ooast  or  else- 
where have  as  good  Eame 
Room  as  the  Davis  &  Son's 
Oollar. 


410  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SULPHUR  WICKS 

 FOB  

Bleaching  Fruit. 

PURER,  CLEANER  and  CHEAPER 

Thun  Other  Forma. 

UNIFORM  RESULTS  INSURED. 

They  are  sulphur  melted  onto  strips  '1  burlap,  10  to  the 
pound.  One  of  these  for  each  tray  rr  number  ot  trays, 
and  the  dried  fruit  all  looks  alike.  S>«mplea  sent  by  malL 
Address,  J.  A.  DURAND,  823  Front  St .  S.  F. 


Tiie  Mo ne^rc A  of 

greakfast  foods 

THE  JOHN.!  CUTTING  C  0,  SOLE  AGENTS 


Baoe  FiLig  of  the  PAOirio  Kural  Priss  (aobooDd 
can  be  had  tor  tlM  per  volume  ot  six  months.  Per  yen 
(two  volumes)  9i.  Inserted  In  Dewsy'i  pstsal  btadar 
10  cents  ftdflltlnnal  per  volums. 


The  Jndson 
Fruit  Company, 

308  and  310 
WASHINGTON  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Gal. 


=^=  We  are  now  better  tban  ever  prepared  to 
receive  coDslgnments  of  all  kinds  of  perishable 
products,  such  as  Fruits,  Vesetables,  Bbks,  etc.  Our 
facilities  for  cool,  dry  storane  and  packing:  for  Ions- 
distance  shipping  cannot  be  excelled.  It  la  our  con- 
stant aim  to  make  our  conalgnors  and  our  ouatomera 
stay  with  us. 


MEXICAN   PHOSPHATE   AND   SULPHUR  CO. 


NITROGENOUS  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

AS  AN  BSFFKOTIVB  FBRTILIZER  IT  STANDB  UNRIVAI.BD. 

 Send  for  Circulars  

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  OO..  Agents. 


80&-8n  Saososae  Stre«t ... 


.San  Franolaoo,  Oal 
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The  Markets. 


{^Continued  from  preceding  page.) 

The  Florida  Oranse  Crop. 

We  learn  from  reliable  eource*  that  agents  of  the 
Florida  Fruit  Exchange  have  visited  every  county 
in  the  State  of  Florida  and  recently  met  to  compare 
met  to  compare  notes.  They  reported  the  crop  of  or- 
anges to  be  about  equal  to  the  year  before  last,  and  it 
was  their  opinion  that  the  Florida  orange  crop  had 
reached  its  limit,  for  the  teason  that  so  many  groves 
are  dying  out.  They  said:  "  Take  the  State,  leaving 
out  Orange  L.ake,  and  the  crop  would  be  greatly  be- 
low the  average.  Last  year,  the  Orange  Lake  crop 
was  almost  nothing.  This  year.  It  comes  up  with 
ftjr  prospects  and  this  holds  up  the  average  in  the 
State.  Esmeralda  Island  last  season  shipped  S9,ooo 
boxes;  this  year  the  estimate  is  63,000.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  thai  Florida  will  not  increase  her  yield  an- 
nually, as  is  generally  supposed."— New  York  Fruit 
Trade  Journal,  June  3rd. 


Brain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  (oUowtng  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  otl.  (or  the  oast  week: 

June.     July.    Aug.     Sept.     Oct.  Not. 
Tbuiadar....  5e07  d   5<0S}d  5s09  d  Calif  d  Cell  d  Sslltd 

Friday  5«06  d  6s07Jd  5«08ld  SstWJd  SsKja  5ell}d 

Saturday....  MTI  d  5s08|d  StlO  d  Sail  d  6sOO  d  6i00}d 

Uonday  SeOeid  CeOSid  6e0»id  SBlOid  SalUd  etWii 

TneKlay  BMid  SaOS  d  6a09id  Sslt^d  Call  d  Sellid 

The  tollowtaig  are  the  prices  (or  Oallfomla  oareoes  for  oS 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shlpmentB  (or  the  past  week: 
O.  O.     P.  8.    N.  D.             Market  (or  P.  8 
29i3d  Weaker 


Thursday...  29«0d 

Friday  

Saturday...  29s3d 

HoDday  ^Md 

Tnesdity  29i6d 


30s0d 


29«3d  Firmer 

29s6d  Finn 

29s6d  Neglected 


30sl!d 
3n»8d 
3086d 

To-day  B  cabletnram  is  as  fnllows: 

LivEBrooL,  June  14.— Wheat— Firm  but  uot  active. 
California  spot  lots,  5a  lOd;  off  coaa*.,  2»8  6d:  just  shipped, 
30e  &d;  nearly  due,  '.298  6(1;  cargoesolT  coast,  tirmer;  on  pas- 
sage, higher  prices  asked  but  no  advance  established;  Hark 
Lane  wheat,  quiet  but  steady:  French  country  markets, 
firm;  wheat  and  Hour  in  Paris,  lirm. 

Eastern  Markets. 
The  (ollowing  shows  the  closing  prices  per  bushel  o(  wheat 
(or  the  past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day. 

Thursday  

Friday  

Saturday  

Monday  

Tuesday  

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram- oer  bushel; 

New  York.  JimeH.- June,  73|c;  August,  76o;  December, 
82io.  I 

Chlcagro. 

Day.  Juna 

Thursday   63} 

Friday   65j 

Saturday   65 

Monday   6« 

Tuesday   651 

The  following  Is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel : 
Ohicago,  June  14.— Jime,  66|c;  September,  71tc:  Decern 

ber,76|. 

Local  Markets. 


Juoe. 

Au«. 

Dec 

74i 

»n 

76 

m 

m 

744 

811 

72 

75i 

81! 

Sep*. 
7W 
72i 
71i 
7(H 
71 


Dec. 

76j 
76i 
75 
75i 


WUKAT. 


Mar 


Dec. 
$i  34 
I  331 
1  36} 
1  34 
1  351 
I  34{ 
1  3i| 
1  335 
1  34i 
1  34i 


Thursday,  highest  t¥I  Ki 

lowest  t  1  25 

Friday,  highest  t  1  27 

"     lowest   1  S6i 

Saturday,  highest  

*'       lowest  ;  

Monday,  higheat  t  1  25i 

lowest  t  1  24i 

Tuesday,  highest  t  1  26 

lowest  t  1  25 

'MilUng. 
tNew. 

The  foUowing  are  tn-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call; 

Wheat -Moruing  — Informal  Rcsftion  :  December,  500 
tons,  ?1. 345;  .Tuly.  new,  100  tons.  SI  25  ?!  ctl.  Regular  Ses- 
slon-December-100  tons,  SI  34i;  100,  ?1.34i  ^  ctl.  After- 
noon Session-December,  100  tons.  $1.35;  100,  «1.35i;  800, 
tl.35i  V  otl. 

BABLEY. 

June. 

Thursday,  highest  8*  87 

lowest  •  86j 

Friday,  highest  •  88i 

"     lowest  •  881 

^turday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Monday,  higbest  •  SM 

lowest  *  85{ 

Tuesday,  highest  *  86 

"       lowest  •  841 

•New. 

The  (ollowing  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barley— Informal  Session— Seller  1893,  new,  200  tons, 
84^;  December,  300  tons,  9Iic  ^  ctl.  Regular  Session- 
Buyer  June,  20'<  tons.  83c;  December.  100  tons,  91ic;  300 
91|c.  Seller  1893,  new,  lOO  tons.  94|c  ctl.  Afternoon 
Setsloo— December,  200  tons.  92c;  200.  92}c;  100,  92Jc 
Seller  1893.  new-200  tons,  86c;  200,  85ic  »  ctl. 


De: 


Frnits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected,  in  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
auotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 


quotations. 

Strawberries,  chest 

Longworth          8  00  (al5  00 

Sharpless   5  OO  @  8  00 

Gooseberries,  tt>  2i@  5 
Raspberries  — 

chest   7  00  @12  00 

Cherries,  box- 
Black  

Royal  Ann  

White  

Limes,  Mex  .... 

Do  Oal  

Tiemons,  box.... 
Do  Santa  Bar..  _ 
Do  Sidly  choice  4  SO  @  5  50 
Oranges,  pr  bx- 
NaTels,River'de  2  50  @  3  00 
Heedl'g.River'de  I  25  @  1  SO 

Do,  Fresno         I  25  (»  1  50 

Green  Apples,ctl,  40  50 
Currants,  chest.  3  50  @  4  00 
Apricots,  box—  _ 

Prengle   40 

Royal   — 

Cherry  Plums.. 


26  0  M 

50  @  — 
25  @  75 
4  00  M  4  50 
75  a  1  00 
I  50  (!»  3  00 
4  00  @  5  00 


JUNF.  14,  1893. 
Extra  choice  fruit  for  special 
purposes  sells  at  an  advance 
on  outside  quotations 

Beets,  sk   -  Q  1  25 

Oarrota,  sk   85  0  1  25 

Okra.  diy.  S>. . . .  15  iS  — 
Pannlpa,  otL...  1  50  @  2  00 
Peppers,  dry.  lb  5  @  — 
Peal,  common, 
per  sack, . . . 
Peas,  sweet,  sk. 

Turnips,  ctl  

Cabbage.  *aO  tie 

Garlic.  ¥  lb  

Cauliflower   50' 

Olery   60 


Pears,  hskt. 
Peaches,  box. . 


50  @  - 
75  @  1  00 
-  @  1  00 
SO  <»  1  15 

m 

'  85 

„      -    —  60 

Tomatoes,  box.  2  00  (a  3  00 
String  Beans...      2i@  6 

Rhubarb,  bx          30  (a  76 

Asparagus,  box.     50  (g  t  50 
Cucumbers,  doz    75  (a  1  ."iO 
Artichokes,  doz    ,V)  @  60 
1  25  Eggplant,  It,  . . .     15  (3  20 
SO  @    75  Summer  squash, 

40  ®    60  box   75  (d  1  7.^ 

1  50  (a  1  75  iGreen  com,  dz.     26  <a  35 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF.               (  MUTTON. 
BUU  (ed  Bja-  Wethers   6  <a— 


Grass  (ed,  extra  6i9 

First  quality  Sir 

Second  quality  5  < 

Third  quality  4  1 

Bulla  and  thin  Cows... 2  1 
VEAL. 

Bange,  heavy  4  1 

Do  Ught  5  I 

Dairy  5  1 


Ewes. 

6  ;  HOGS, 
SiiUght, « lb.  cents. 

I  4j'Medium  

1—  Heavy  

8o(t  

!6  Feeders  

n    stock  Hogs.  

7   'Dressed  9l@  9} 


6  m- 
6jia_ 


To  Preserve  Brooms. 
Dip  them  for  a  minute  or  two  in  a  kettle 
of  boiling  suds  once  or  twice  a  week  and 
they  will  last  much  longer,  making  them 
tough  and  pliable. 


General  Produce. 

Extra  choice  iu  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  Jcke  14.  1893. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS.      |Foothill.    good  to 

Bsyo,  ctl   2  75  O  2  80       choice  IS  @  ISc 

Butter   2  75  @  3  00  BAGS. 

Pea   2  60  @  2  70  Standard  Calc  Grain, 

Bed   2  75  @  3  00  I      Spot  6  (8  6i 

Pink   2  80  @  2  90  June  &  July  delivery  61 

Small  White...  2  60  @  2  70  Potatoes,  guunles..l4 


Large  White...  2  60  0  2  70 

Lima   2  90  @  3  00 

BUTTER. 
Oal.,    poor  to 

(air,  lb  

Do  g'd  to  oboice 
Do  Giltudged... 
Do  Creamery... 
Do  do  Giltedge. 
Oal.  Pickled.... 

Oal.  Keg  

CHEESE, 
choice 


 .  .,  ®  15 

Wool.  3i  lb  30i  @  - 

Wool.  4  1b  324  (S  - 

HOPS. 

1892,  (air  14  @  — 

iGood   16  ©  — 

JChoioe   17  @  - 

FLOCTR 
Extra,city  mills  4  10  Cd  — 
21  Do  country  m'ls. 4  10  Q 


Oa 

cream  

Do  (air  to  good. 
Do  Giltedged.. 

Do  Skim  

Young  America 

EGGS. 

Cal.  "as  Is,"  doz    —  &  — 

Do  shaky   in  m  — 

Do  candled....     19  @  — 

Do  choice   19  @  — 

Do  fresh  laid...     —&  21 

Store   15  «  17 

Do  do  s'lod  whte    —  &  20 

Do  selected   —  @  22 

Outside  prices  (or  selected 
large  eggs  and  Inside  prices 
(or  mixed  sizes— small  eggs 
are  hard  to  sell. 

FEED. 

Bran.  ton.. .....16  50@  17  00 

FeedmeaL  23  50@  24  SO 

Or'd  Barley. ...19  OOCtf  19  50 

Middlings  20  tO&  22  00 

Oil  Cake  Meal. .  -@  35  00 

HAY. 


Superfine  2  90  @ 

NUTS— Jobbing 
Walnuts,  hard 
shell,  Cal.  &>.. 
Do  soft  shell... 
Do  paper-shell . . 
6t  Almonds,  sftshl 


3  00 


11 


Paper  shell   15 

Hardshell  

Brazil  

Pecans,  small.. 

Do  large  

Peanuts  

Filberts  

Hickory  

Chestnuts  

ONIONS. 
New  California.     80  @  1  00 
POTATOES. 

Early  Rose...  1  00  (it  1  SO 

Peerless  1  00  v*  1  50 

Burbauk          1  00      1  60 

Garnet  Chile.  1  25  (a  1  60 
POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz          6  54  @  7  60 

Roosters,  old. ..  6  00  @  7  00 


Compressed....  7  00®  II  00  Do  young   9  OO  @10  00 

Wheat,  per  ton.  9  OOS*  —  Broilers,  small.  4  00  @  6  00 
Do  choice    (3  12  00  DO  large   5  00  @  6  80 


Wheat  aud  oats  8 

Wild  Oats          8  00( 

Cultivated  do..  7  OOi 

Barley   7  00@  9  00 

Alfalfa.    8  00@  11  00 

Clover   8  00@  9  OO 

GRAIN,  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  ctl   —  (8  


11  50  Fryers   5  00  1 

—  Young  Ducks. . .  4  00  1 
10  00  Old  Ducks          3  00  1 


Do  good    82J@ 

-     ■   •  -  M  —  871i 

90  #  1  05 


Geese,  pair  1  50 

Turkeys,  gobl'r.  16 
Turkeys,  hens..     16  _ 

All  kinds  of  poultry,  If  poor 
or  small,  sell  at  less  than 
quoted;  if  large  and  in  good 


;  6  00 
5  00 

4  50 
I  1  75 
17 
17 


Do  choice  85'fto  —  874  condition,  they  sell  tor  more 

...   90  M  1  "   

Do  Chevalier. . .  90 


Do  brewing. . 


than  quoted. 


DodoGiltedge!l  16  @  


Buckwheat  1  75  @  2  00 

Com,  white.... 1  15  @  120 
Yellow,  large... 1  07t@  1  10 

Do  BmaU  1  10  @   1  124' 

Oats,  milling...!  60  @  1  70  Oal 

Feed,  choice  1  SO  S  1  65  I   heavy,  per  lb.' 

Do  good  1  37i<i  Medium 

Do  fair  1  30  @  Light... 

Do  common. ...1  25  @  Lard  

Surprise  1  6i  @  jCal  sm'k'd  beef 


Food  (Red  Bail 
Brand)  in  100- 
tb.  Cabinets. . . 

PROVISIONS. 

bacon, 


-  @U  BO 


Black  feed  1  25 

Gray  1  26  S 

Rye  1  07  J@ 

Wheat,  milling 

Giltedged. ....  1  30  (§ 
Shipping.choicel  22i@ 

Off  Grades  1  05  <g 

Sonors  1  20  @ 

WOOL. 

Nevada,  per  lb  13 

Do  Poor  10 

ban    Joaquin  and 
Southern,  year's 

staple   9 

Short  Wools.   II  ( 

Do  do  very  poor  and 


1  30  Hams.  Cal 
1  30  Do  Eastern. 
1  10  SEEDS. 

I  Alfalfa  

1  32*  Clover,  Red 


1  12$  Flaxseed. 
1  30  Hemp  .... 

,Do  brown, 
a  15cl  HONEY 
a  12c!  White  comb, 

I   2- lb  frame  

Do  do  1-Ib  frame 
I  llc|White  extracted 

9  13c  Amber  do  

Dark  do 


m 

13 

16 

14 

10 1 

11 

16 

—  @ 
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Moth  Preventive. 

In  this  age  of  fearful  moth-preventive 
smells,  it  is  worth  while  to  know  that  moths 
will  never  go  where  there  are  lavender  bags. 
Even  where  they  have  begun  their  ravages 
in  furs  or  feathers,  a  lavish  sprinkling  of  the 
articles  with  good  lavender  water  will  pre- 
vent further  damage.  No  one  can  ask  for  a 
purer  or  pleasanter  odor  about  garments. 
A  liberal  distribution  of  lavender  sachets  in 
closets,  drawers  and  trunks  will  give  you 
the  satisfaction  of  making  sweeter  your  be- 
longings with  the  weapon  which  drives 
away  their  depredators.  Put  a  lavender 
sachet  in  your  piano  if  you  fear  moths  will 
ravage  the  felt. 

Another  infallible  remedy  is  compounded 
of  the  following  sweet-smelling  things:  Lav- 
ender, thyme,  rose,  cedar  shavings,  powdered 
sassafras,  cassia  and  lignea  in  about  equal 
quantities,  with  a  few  drops  of  attar  of  roses 
thrown  upon  the  whole. 


Wood  Twine  Binder. 

The  improvements  year  after  year  in  the  Walter  A 
Wood  Harvester  and  Twine  Binder  make  it  an  ex- 
tremely simple  machine,  working  well  in  any  one's 
hands  and  able  to  cope  with  every  crop  condition. 
The  strength,  capacity  for  heavy  work,  fewness  of 
parts  and  reliable,  sure  work  of  these  machines  has 
made  them  particularly  successful  in  California 
fields,  and  the  number  of  them  in  use  here  is  increas- 
ing each  year. 

Mixed  Construction. 
A  writer  in  a  rural  exchange  says  that  he 
saw  "  two  men  starting  for  town  with  a  gray 
horse  and  sleigh  seated  upon  a  box  contain- 
ing holes  that  had  been  made  with  a  two- 
inch  auger  going  after  a  pig."  How's  that 
for  construction Schenectady  Union. 

THE  CHRismir^DEAYORlxCDRSION 

To  the  World's  Fair  ! 

Will  leave  on  Tuesday,  June  20th,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ••  ToQDK  Poople'. "  Hocirtr  of 
Obrlstlan  EndesTor.  via  Salt  Lake,  Maultou  (Pike's 
Peak),  and  Denver.  Special  features  as  to  stop  overs 
and  accommodations  I  Both  Palace  and  Tourist  Sleepers  ' 
Secure  an  itioprary  of  the  trip. 

.  ,^^„^,f.'^*,^^^' O  .  aso  Market  Street,  (Chron- 
icle Building),  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Complimeiitary  Samples. 

Persons  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examine  its  contents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  it 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  In 
olrculaKog  the  Journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  influence  in 
the  cause  it  Taithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vanco,6mos  ,  $1  10  mos.,  $2;  16  mos.,  «3.  Extra  copies 
maUed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  It  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  othe/s 


C3-OOID  I?,ES"CrXiTS 


USE  WOOD'S  TWINE  BINDERS. 

LIGHT,  SIMPLE,  POWERFUL. 


Enclosed  Gear  Reaper. 


AH  AUTOMATIC 

HANDY   GRAIN  SAVER. 


The  Walter  A.  Wood  machines  are  wonderfully  simple  and 
wonderfully  good.  They  are  grain,  time  and  money  savers,  the 
perfected  machines  of  forty  years'  experience. 


PURE  MANILLA  BINDING  TWINE. 

Address 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTER  CO.,  Portland,  Or. 
FRANK  BROTHERS.  33  &  35  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MY  PBESSES. 

Eli  Challenge  Full  Circle. 
Champion  Full  Circle. 
Junior  Monarch. 
Petaluma. 
Miller  Lightning. 
Ingersoirs. 

ECONOMY  HOP  PRESSES. 

Writs  (or  prices  and  get  full  particulars. 

WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS 

On  Hay  Presses  and  Haying  Tools. 


(dlicational. 


BALE  TOUB  HAY   WITH   T.,  H.  &  OO 
BALE  TIBS. 


TRUMAN.  HOOKER  &  CO., 

Ssn  Franolaoo  >nd  Freano. 


lALlFORNIA  1;RUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF   METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF   THE  .STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE 

Bml>o<lyiDK  the  Experience  and  Methods  o(  Hundreds 
of  Snccesaful  Qrowers,  and  Coastitutlog  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  lueipeneQced 
mu  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
tor  wLloh  OaUfornla  is  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M 

Large  Octayo— 599  Pages,  Fully  lllnstralel 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 

FUBLISHID  BT 

THE  DBWBY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

PUBLISHKBS  PAOIVIO  RUBAL  PBKSa, 
MO  Market  SIreet,  Elevator  1!  Front  Street 

BAN  FRANOISOO,  OAL. 


BKLMONT  SCHOOL,  moat  delightfully  and  advaota- 
Eeouslv  located  26  miles  sjuth  of  San  Francisco,  pre- 
pares for  any  college  or  school  ol  science.  The  consoli- 
dation of  the  Bopkios  Acadi-my  with  it  brines  $66,000  to 
the  $100, COO  already  inveated,  and  so  greatly  adns  to  the 
resources  of  a  school  alrea«ly  well  e(|  >tp  ed  as  to  place 
Ita  permanence  and  its  ability  to  ofTer  the  b'st  and  the 
broadest  instruction  beyond  iiucstion.  Twenty  scholar- 
ships invite  earnest  and  able  youDs^  men  of  slender 
means  A  gymnasium  and  athletic  grounds,  unsur- 
passed by  those  of  any  secondary  school  in  the  entire 
country,  under  the  direction  of  the  present  phf  sical  in- 
structor in  Williams  College,  Insure  unexcelled  physical 
training.  The  school  invites  inspection  References  re> 
i)uired.  For  oataloene  address,  W  T.  Reid,  A.  H.  (Har- 
vard), Head  Master,  Belmont,  California. 


Bowens  Academy, 

UnlTeralty  Ave.,  Iterkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 
For  Boys  and  Youdb  Men. 

Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time 

but  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  S.  BOWENS.  M  A  Head  Master. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Sorveylng,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 

738  MARKET  ST.,  BAN  FBANOISOO,  OAL 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  TAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Asaaylng  of  Ores,  $3S;  Bullion  and  Chlortnatlon  Anay, 
(31;  Blowpipe  Assay,  tlO.    Full  course  of  assaying,  |H. 
ESTABLISHED  18M.  W  Send  for  eircniar 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQE. 

a4  POST  ST.,  s.  p. 

TjM>B   SEVKMTT  -  FITR    DOLLARS  THIS 

F  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Book. 
Iieeping,  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  tha 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  busineaa 
for  six  full  montba  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  aahool  baa 
Its  padoates  in  every  part  of  the  Slate. 
MT  8un>  rOR  Ciioui.aB. 

K.  F.  HEALS,  PrM)deD» 

O.     HALET.  Secretary. 


BARGAINS  IN  LAND. 

$8000  — Seven  acres  choice  Fault  Land  in  town  of 

Uaywards. 

9S00  Kach— Seven  lota  in  town  of  Belmont  Averafe 
60  X  380.  All  level  land.  Tery  easy  terms.  Ten 
minutea  wallc  from  station. 

JOHN  P.  BTXBBBS, 
4S  Market  Street  Sao  Franolaoo. 


June  17, 1898. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS* 


California  Crops. 

[  Summary  of  Report  of  Observer  James  A.  Barwlck, 
for  Week  Ending  June  12, 1893.) 

Crops  of  all  kinds  are  as  spotted  over  the 
State  as  they  well  could  be — that  is,  the 
same  counties  will  report  different  conditions 
of  the  same  crop,  causing  the  yield  to  be  the 
most  variable  that  has  occurred  in  years  in 
this  prolific  State. 

General  fruit  gatherings  will  be  in  full  blast 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  Harvesting  is 
beginning,  and  the  crop  turning  out  all  the 
way  from  very  poor  to  very  good.  Hay  is 
being  ricked  or  stocked  in  the  field,  ready 
for  baling,  or  is  being  stowed  in  large  ricks 
under  shelter  for  winter  use.  The  highest 
and  lowest  temperatures  reported  were:  103° 
at  San  Ardo,  Monterey  county,  and  40°  at 
Yreka,  Siskiyou  county. 

Glenn  County  (Orland) — Haying  over; 
harvesting  begun.  Barley  not  turning  out 
as  well  as  was  expected. 

Colusa  County  (Arbuckle)— Harvesting 
will  begin  the  coming  week. 

Butte  County  (Honcut)— Hay  crop  good, 
but  barley  rather  light. 

Yuba  County  (Wheatland)— Barns  being 
filled  with  hay  of  fine  quality,  and  the  grain 
fields  give  evidence  of  full  crops.  Hop  acre- 
age increased  considerably  over  that  of  for- 
mer years. 

Sacramento  County  (Folsom)  —  Haying 
over  and  yield  much  better  than  expected. 
(Gall)— North  winds  damaged  grain  in  a 
great  many  places. 

Yolo  County  (Davisville)— Barley  ripen- 
ing rapidly.  It  is  fine  and  plump  with  pros- 
pects of  heavy  yield ;  cutting  has  commenced. 
The  hay  crop  along  the  north  bank  of  Putah 
creek  will  be  fully  as  large  and  possibly 
larger  than  that  of  last  year.  (Winters)— 
Melon  vines  growing  finely,  and  we  hope  to 
have  plenty  ripe  by  the  Fourth  of  July.  The 
curl  leaf  affected  the  peach  crop  in  this  vi- 
cinity but  very  little.  An  experienced  fruit- 
grower says  the  crop  will  be  a  large  one  and 
the  quality  extra  good.  (Guinda)  —  The 
north  winds  appear  not  to  have  injured  the 
grain  as  badly  as  was  anticipated.  Reports 
from  Capay  valley  show  that  the  hay  crop  is 
as  large  as  usual  and  of  good  quality.  Wheat 
crop  short.  (Briggs'  Vineyard)— Grapes  al- 
most through  blooming  and  nearly  out  of 
danger.    The  yield  will  be  heavy. 

Solano  County  (Vacaville)— Fruit  crop 
promises  to  be  of  good  quality,  although  the 
yield  will  be  light.  (Denverton) — Heavy 
northerly  winds  of  last  week  have  badly 
shrunken  the  grain  kernels.  This  week  has 
been  cool  and  pleasant,  and  is  beneficial  to 
the  growing  crops. 

San  Joaquin  County  (Stockton)  —  Hay 
crop  far  below  the  average  in  many  places. 

Fresno  County  (Fowler)  —  Wheat  crop 
averages  fair.    Vines  well  set  with  grapes. 

Tulare  County  (Pixley)— Grain  crop  bad. 
(Oak  Flat) — Most  of  the  grain  will  make  fair 
hay,  although  cut  short  by  drouth. 

Humboldt  County  —  Observer,  Weather 
Bureau,  Eureka,  says:  "The  general  crop 
outlook  in  this  county  is  good  at  present, 
especially  in  the  valley  lands.  The  trees  are 
loaded  with  apples  and  prunes,  but  the  peach 
crop  is  an  entire  failure. 
,  Sonoma  County  (Bellvue)— Considerable 
fruit  raised  in  this  vicinity  with  fair  pros- 
pects, although  season  is  backward.  (Dry 
Creek)  —  Cherries  good  crop,  apples  fair, 
pears  very  light,  peaches  not  much  over  65 
per  cent,  but  fine  in  quality.  (Glen  Ellen) 
— Grain  and  orchard  doing  finely,  hay  all 
cut,  corn  and  gardens  being  cultivated. 
(Forestville) — Crop  conditions  favorable. 
Haying  well  under  way.  Corn  growing 
rapidly.  Grapevines  never  looked  better. 
Peaches  and  prunes  are  light.  Apples  fair. 
Apricots  none.  Bartlett  pears  very  light. 
(Santa  Rosa) — Grape  blossoms  opening  and 
indications  are  for  a  heavy  set  of  fruit. 
(Cloverdale)— Cherries  are  a  good  crop. 
Peaches  very  light.  Prunes  fair.  Grapes 
fine.  (Sonoma)  —  Farmers  busy  haying, 
crop  light.  Cherries  ripening  fast  under 
the  favorable  weather.  Apricots  will  not  be 
ready  to  market  for  two  weeks.  Grapes 
looking  fine.  Bartlett  pears  dropping  and 
there  will  not  be  over  half  a  crop  secured 

Napa  County  (Napa)— Peaches  from  our 
own  orchards  will  soon  be  in  the  market 
Grain  fields  will  be  shortly  ready  for  harvest' 
ing. 

Contra  Coosta  County  (Martinez)— George 
Abel,  wheat  inspector,  reports  crops  light 
and  three  weeks  later  than  last  year, 
(Morango) — Cherry  crop  splendid. 

Santa  Cruz  County  (Watsonville)  — 
Though  the  grain  crop  of  this  valley  is  going 
to  be  light  the  yield  promises  to  be  larger 
than  was  estimated  some  weeks  ago.  Hop 
growers  say  that  the  prospects  never  looked 
better  in  the  older  hop  yards,  while  the  new 
ones  are  making  a  good  showing. 

San  Benito  County — Grain  crops  of  all 


kinds  are  good  in  southern  portion  of 
county. 

Monterey  County  (Pajaro)  —  Newton 
Pippin  apples  have  dropped  considerably, 
making  the  estimated  crop  much  lighter 
than  at  first  given.    Blackberry  crop  good. 

San  Luis  Obispo  County  (San  Luis  Obispo) 
— Crops  fair  but  spotted.  Beans  are  mak- 
ing a  good  showing. 

Santa  Barbara  County  (Santa  Maria) — 
Continued  damp  weather  favorable  for  all 
growing  crops.  Barley  matured  plump  and 
is  being  rapidly  harvested.  Wheat  filling 
well  but  not  as  good  a  stand  as  barley. 
Beans  doing  well.  Light  showing  for  fruit 
except  prunes.  Grain  crop  in  Los  Alamos 
and  Santa  Ynez  valleys  very  good. 

Ventura  County  (Hueneme) — Heading  is 
progressing  all  over  the  valley  and  on  the 
Las  Poses,  Simi  and  Canejo.  It  is  many 
years  since  the  crops  of  both  barley  and 
wheat  have  been  so  universally  good  as  this 
year.  The  total  output  of  barley  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Santa  Clara  river  is  now 
figured  at  380,000  bags,  as  compared  with 
300  000  last  season. 

Riverside  County  (Banning) — Harvesting 
over  and  yield  about  an  average  one. 
(Beaumont)— Beekeepers  still  report  great 
progress  by  the  "busy  bees"  and  tons  of 
honey  are  being  shipped  from  this  station. 
One  man  suffered  great  loss  in  bees  during 
the  spring,  but  reports  having  captured 
twenty-seven  estray  swarms,  which  with  his 
own  new  swarms  puts  him  once  more  on  a 
good  basis. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


six  Unas  or  less  In  tblB  directory  at  fiOo  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CAULE. 


F.  H.  BDBKE.  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Registered 
Holsteins,  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  tban  any  herd  on  the  Coast. 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  eexes  for  sale. 


P  PETBBSEN,  Sites,  Colusa  Ck>.  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  Registeied  Shorthorn  Cattle.   Young  Bulls  for  sale. 


fOHN  LYNCH,  Petaluma  Breeder  of  Thorough- 
bred Shorthorns.   Young  Stock  for  sale. 


PEBCHBRON  HORSES.— Pur«.bred  Horses  and 
Marec),  all  ages,  and  Q'jaranteed  Breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  County,  Cal.  New 
Catalogue  now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PETER  SAXBl  &  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


Li.  V.  WILLIT3,  Watsonville,  Cal.,  Black  Perch- 
erons.   Registered  Stallions  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


O.  BLOM,  St.  Helena.   Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


OAIjIFORNIA  POULTBY  farm,  Stockton, 
Cal  Send  fur  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARLING,  Calistoga,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  for  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


R>  O.  HEAD,  Napa.  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


C  H.  DWINBLiLB,  Fu  ton, SonomaCo.,  Cal.  Shrop- 
shire ard  Crossbred  bbropfhlre-Uerloo  Rams  for  sale 


J.  B.  HOYT.  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Bams  for  sale. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer, 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


p.  H.  MURPHY,  ferkins,  Sao.  Co.,  Cal  —Breeder  of 
Short-Horn  Cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs 


T.  WAITE,  Perkins,  CaL,  breeder  of  registered 
Berkshire  Hogs  and  Plymouth  Rock  fowls. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  linden,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Sma'l  Yorkehire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  Stook,  Low  Prices 


TYLER  BBAOH,  San  Jose.  fal.    Breeder  of  Thor 
oughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS! 


Eoas  %r 
three 
"Volante," 
"  Imperial,' 
(|[uaranteed 

Care  Santa 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS. 

S.  O.  WHITE  LEOHORNS. 
60  per  setting;  $1  for  two  settings;  SS  tor 
settings.  V^bite  Leghorn  pen  headed  by 
score  9i\  Brown  Leghorn  pen  headed  by 
'  score  93.  Send  for  circular.  Satisfaction 
to  aU. 

FRANK  A.  BRUSH. 
Bosa  National  Bank......SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


INSURE  WITH  THE 

J. 


m 

INSURANCE 

CAPITAL, 

$1,000,000 


COMPANY. 


ASSETS, 

$3,200,000 


.BEST  MODERN  STRAINS  OF. 


POLAND-CHINA 

 PIGS  FOR  SALE  

SIRED  BY  FIRST  CLASS  IMPORTED  HALES.  My  Brood  Sows,  Imported  from  the  East,  are  the  admiration  ol 
everybody,  being  fine  Individuals  and,  like  the  Boars,  rich  in  such  blood  as  Tecnmseh,  the  most  famous  hog 
that  ever  lived.  King  Tecumseh  his  greatest  son,  Tom  Corwin  2d,  whose  owner  refused  (1000  for  him,  Cora  Sohel- 
lenberger,  whose  produce  s^ld  for  $3300  before  she  died,  and  other  prize  winners  at  Eastern  State  Fairs.  Inspeo 
tion  invited  and  correspondence  solicited.  Parties  giving  timely  notice  will  be  met  at  station.  Ranch  one  mils 
from  station. 

H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Niles,  Cal. 


The  most  Successful  Remedy  ever  discovered 
as  It  is  certain  In  Its  effects  and  does  not  blister. 
Read  proof  below. 

BALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE. 


Si^Asf^ANS  Co.,  Obeooh,  Feb.  8th,  1892. 
DB.B.J.KBirDALi,Co., 

Dear  Sirs :— I  havo  used  your  Kekdait-'s  Spavih 
Cure  for  the  last  twelve  years  never  beins  without 
it  but  a  few  weeks  in  that  time  and  I  liave  made 
several  wonderful  cures  with  it.  I  cured  a  Curb 
of  longstanding.  Then  1  had  a  four  year  old  colt 
badly  Sweenied  ;  tried  every  thing  without  any 
benefit,  so  I  tried  your  liniment,  and  In  a  few  weeks 
he  was  well  and  his  shoulder  filled  up  all  right,  and 
the  other,  a  four  year  old  that  had  a  Thoroughpin 
and  Blood  Spavin  on  the  same  joint,  and  to-day 
no  one  can  tell  which  leg  it  was  on.  These  state- 
ments can  be  proven.  If  necessary;  the  four  year 
olds  are  now  seven  and  can  be  seen  any  day  at  Cot- 
tage tirove.  Or.  S.  2.  Paxton. 

Price  $1.00  per  bottle.  

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 
Enosburgh  Falls,  Vermont. 
SOI.I>  BT  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


Dr.  A.  B.  BUZ  ARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETKRW 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army,  Veterinary  Con. 
tributor  to  the  "  Paclflo  Rural  Press. "  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  106  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Calls  to  the  coontiy  promptly  attended  to.  Telephon* 
Ho.  iSflT. 


By  using  the  Paclflo  Incubator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  anv 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  Inunf. 
versal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex. 
hibited.  Thoroag;hbred  Foaltr  j 
and  Poultry  Appliances.  Send 
8  cts.  In  stamps  tor  83-page  catalogue, 
with  80  full-sized  colored  outs  ol  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  Incuba- 
tor Co.  1807  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST, 
yv.  A.  SHAFOR,  Middletown,Ohio» 

LarKeat  American  Importer  of 
O.  D.  Sheep, 

Is  prepared  to  quote  prices  on  the  best  stock  of  Oxford 
Down  Sheep  to  be  nad  In  England.  Parties  wanting 
flrst-olass  stock  should  write  for  particulars  and  Induce 
their  neighbors  to  join  them.  Import  will  arrive  in 
June.    Write  at  once. 


1  call  the  attention  of  every  owner  ol  Horse  or  Cow  to 

my 

Remedy  for  Colic  in  Horses  or  Cattle. 

CURES  BTEBV  CASE  in  6  to  20  minutes 
when  every  known  remedy  fails. 

PRESCRIPTION  25  GENTS. 

 ADDRESS  

H.  P.,  Wells,  Fargo  &  Oo.'s  Express, 

SAN  JOSE,  O&L. 


The  Kansas  Git}  Yeterinar  J  College 


Incorporated  by  the  State. 

FOR  catalogue  address  J.  H.  WATTLES,  D. 
UO  East  Twelfth  Street. 


V.  S. 


Two  S-year-old  Imported  Shire  Mares 
in  foal.  Also  Imported  English  Coach 
Stallion.  Address  W.  W.  RUSH  MORE, 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Draft  and 
Coach  Stallions.  P.  O.  Box  86.  Stable, 
Broadway  and  32d  SL,  Oakland,  Cal. 


-THE- 


HALSTED  INCDBATOR 

COMTANY, 
1312  BIyrtle  Street,  OaUMd,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

DovetaiUd  B  Ives,  Sections,  Comb  Foundation,  Founda- 
tion Machines,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Hooey  Knives, 
Alley's  Traps,  Petlotated  Zinc  Honey  Boards.  Shipping 
Cases,  Cans  and  Cas>>s  for  Kxtracted  Honey,  Bee  Tents, 
ROOT'S  GOODS,  and  everything  required  by  the  trade, 
wholesale  and  retail. 

WM.  STYAN,  San  Mateo,  Oal. 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  KiNDALi,,  H.  D. 

85  Fine  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  slok 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dl» 
eases.  Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  effects  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  principal  n<cdlclnes  used 
for  the  horse,  and  a  lew  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  med- 
diclnes.  Rules  for  telling  (he 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  fine  en- 

  graving  showing  the  appoaranoa 

of  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  Is  printed  o'.a  line  paper 
and  has  nearly  100  pages,  7ix6  inches.  Price,  only  2fi 
oents,  or  five  lor  tl,  on  receipt  of  which  we  will  send 
by  mall  to  any  address  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  130 
Uarket  Street.  San  Francisco 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange  Is 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  hook  giving  the  results  of  experience  in  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  Hngest  pur- 
sue' will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

"Orange  Culture  in  Oalifornla"  "TW  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  nractloal 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  tne  fruit. 
It  IS  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  oultiva* 
tion  and  Irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta* 
tions,  best  varieties,  etc. 

Thebook  Is  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
oents  per  copy.  In  cloth  binding.  Address  DBWE7  PUB- 
LISHING CO.,  Publishers  "  Paoiflo  Rural  Press,"  220 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PAOIFIO  RURAL  PRESS  I 
Is  the  Largest  Illustrate^  and  Leading  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  West. 
Eotabllshed  1870.  Trial  Subscriptions,  (Oc  lor 
8  mos.  or  (2.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWEY 
PUBLISH  I  MO  CO.,  220  Market  Street,  Sao  FranclKO. 
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E.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager. 


T.  R.  BALLINQER,  Grain  Salesman. 


SEASON  OF  1893 


r 


AT  TBB 


GRANGERS'  WAREHOUSE, 


Capacity  of  Warehouses,  50,000  Tons;  Wharf  Accommodations  for  the  Largest  Vessels  Afloat. 

GRAIN  RECEIVED  ON  STORAGE,  FOR  SHIPMENT,  AND  FOR  SALE  ON  CONSIGNMENT. 


For  Particulars  and  l|^^^s.  address  all  communications  to  our  San  Francisco  office  and  tliey  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

C'al  .-state  Library  |i  -gj  >ARTIE8  DESIRING  STORAGE  WILL  PLEASE  APPLY  EARLY. 

G  R  A  N  G  E  RS'  BUS  FN  ESS  ASSOCI  AT  I O  N , 

108   DAVIS   STREET,   SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The 


FAIRBANKS 


GALVANIZED 


STEEL 


MILLS 

toWers 

Arc  WAllUAM'ED  to  be 
Btrletlj-  flrsi'ClnHD  in  maiprlal 
and  construction,  to  be  the  best 
reBiilated.  and  to  produce  more 
power  than  iiny  other  steel  mill  made. 

THE  ECLIPSE  WIND  MILL 

the  Original  Self-regulating  Wood  Wheel. 
I*ump8,TankSt  &c.  Send  for  C'atalogucand  Prices. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.. CHICAGO,  ILL 

IrtMUH.&.viMU  — oUli'amutl  WUUD  AND 
!i  UeUl  BQ|cr»-'iii'  Klectiotyplog  and  Bteraolyplo* 
doa*  •!  the  cffce  o(  this  paoar. 


■AKUl'lOTURBR  OP 


X'OZV.  TOXJST'N  -XJ^^TXIH.  XTCTOfLKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.   180  BEALB  STBBEIT,  SAN  FBANOISOO,  OAL. 
Iron  cut.  punched  knd  formed,  (or  mftklng  pipe  on  ((round  where  required.  AU  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  (oi 
making  Pipe.     Estimates  given  when  required.     Are  pre  pared  (or  coating  all 
sizes  o(  Pipes  with  a  aomposltlon  of  Ooal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


■weatherT  »  2  IMS' Sim 
V4NES  J  gJJ^  iTRyCKS 

COFFEE  i  ofaiiyslyletown  i  GROCERS' 

MILLS  i  t«iiiewfi  IFIXTDRES 


HOWE  SCALE  CO. 

7S  Front  SL,  Portland,  Or,     S  A  5  Front  St.,  S»b  rraaolsoo. 


AT  LAST 


•33.— A  l-horse  Walking-Kidinf  Oultlvator.  oourertahle 
lutu  a  2-borae;  the  2-horBe  convertable  into  a3or4-bQr8e. 

RiALTu,  April  11th.  .Monrovia,  April  IStb. 

Tbe  I.Hcrae  of  Mpeclal  AdTantase  t*  Nor- 
■erjmen.       Send  for  IOC  testiiuooiaU.  cut.  etc. 


MacleodCnlWorCo. 


Chamber  of  Commerce 
I   Building,  Los  Angeles. 


NotblDV  Sacceeds  Like  Success. 

A  limited  numbsr  tangbt  to  trap  Coyotes  and  Silver- 
gray  roxes.  Send  iiS  and  a  Kuarantee  that  you 
will  keep  It  a  secret  at  least  ten  years.  Only  one  taught 
in  same  lonality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
re(unded. 

O.  B.  BBOKWITH, 
KelseyTllle   OalUorala. 
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The  Late  Senator  Stanford, 


The  accompanying  portrait  is  one  of  the  beat  ever  made 
of  the  late  Senator  Leland  Stanford,  whose  death  is  an- 
nounced elsewhere.  He  was  a  man  of  striking  personal 
appearance.  Daguerreotypes  taken  at 
the  age  of  20  show  that  even  then  he 
had  a  certain  dignified  bearing,  belong- 
ing rather  to  a  man  of  more  mature 
years.  A  man  of  large  physique  in  his 
prime,  he  grew  more  portly  with  advanc- 
ing age,  until  during  the  past  year  or 
two  he  has  had  to  confine  himself  to  a 
rigid  diet  to  keep  down  the  ever-increas- 
ing flesh.  His  only  exercise  was  riding, 
of  which  he  was  always  fond,  but  for  a 
long  time  he  has  not  used  fast  horses  or 
light  "  rigs,"  confining  himself  to  a  wide 
and  very  low  open  carriage,  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  heavy,  slow-moving  horses. 

Mr.  Stanford  was  essentially  a  domes- 
tic man,  and  his  wife  was  his  constant 
companion.  On  the  death  of  their  only 
son  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  Le- 
land Stanford  Jr.  University,  founded 
and  endowed  as  a  monument  to  their 
boy.  This  endowment  is  one  of  the 
great  public  gifts  of  modern  days, 
amounting  to  about  $20,000,000. 

Always  a  lover  of  fine  horses,  Senator 
Stanford  established  the  Palo  Alto  stock 
farm,  and  devoted  himself  to  developing 
certain  original  ideas  concerning  the 
trotting  horse,  in  which  he  was  emi- 
nently successful.  Horses  bred  by  him 
brought  wonderful  prices,  and  were 
known  all  over  the  world.  He  bred  both 
trotting  and  running  horses  on  his  farm, 
the  two  departments,  however,  being 
kept  entirely  separate  and  under  differ- 
ent management. 

It  has  long  been  his  habit,  while  liv- 
ing at  his  country  residence  at  Palo  Alto, 
to  go  daily  in  his  carriage  to  the  speed 
track  and  there  witness  the  trials  of  his 
horses.    Under  the  shade  of  a  big  oak 
called  the  "  Governor's  Tree,"  he  would 
sit  for  hours  criticizing  the  action  of  his 
horses,  consulting  with  the  drivers  and 
issuing  orders  and  directions.    This  was 
his  great  amusement  and  was  followed  to 
the  day  of  his  death.    He  would  then 
drive  through  the  university  grounds, 
past  the  great  buildings,  back  to  his 
beautiful  home,  where  he  was  always 
accessible  to  those  who  called.    On  this 
ride  he  daily  passed  a  remarkable  me- 
mento mori  in  the  form  of  the  magnifi- 
cent tomb  erected  after  his  son's  death, 
and  over  the  door  of  which  is  carved 
his  own  name,  that  of  his  wife,  and  his  son.    The  bulk  of 
the  great  fortune  amassed  by  this  energetic  and  able  man 
in  the  course  of  his  active  life  will  be  devoted  to  the  com- 
pletion and  maintenance  of  the  university.    This  will  be 
now  under  the  management  of  Mrs.  Stanford,  and  upon 
her  death,  devolves  upon  a  board  of  trustees,  already 
chosen  and  clothed  with  suitable  powers. 

No  other  Californian  has  ever  occupied  such  a  position 
before  the  public  as  has  Leland  Stanford.  Coming  here 
as  an  humble  prospector  and  miner,  then  engaging  in 
business  as  a  merchant,  he  developed  into  Governor  of  the 


State,  United  States  Senator,  one  of  the  great  railroad 
builders  of  the  age,  president  of  a  great  system  of  railways, 
and,  finally,  the  founder  of  a  noble  university  devoted  to 
the  free  education  of  the  children  of  the  land.  In  his 
death  California  loses  her  foremost  citizen.  No  other  name 


THE  LATE  LELAND  STANFORD, 
is  so  closely  related  to  her  material  or  political  history. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  ORANGES  has  been  received  by  the 
State  Board  of  Trade  that  were  grown  in  San  Diego 
county  on  a  granite  formation,  where  it  was  claimed  noth- 
ing could  flourish.  The  trees  were  planted  four  years  ago 
and  grafted  from  the  Florida  navel.  But  little  irrigation  was 
given  them  and  they  developed  rapidly,  and  the  result  was 
remarkable.  The  oranges  are  large  and  plump,  quite  juicy 
and  well  flavored.  Here  is  a  somewhat  new  experiment 
to  the  horticulturist. 


A  MASS  MEETING  is  to  be  held  to-day  (June  24th)  at 
Oroville,  Butte  county,  to  consider  a  proposition  to  bond 
the  county  for  $500,000  to  secure  good  roads.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  pretty  thoroughly  discussed  in  Butte  county, 
and,  while  there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  about 
this  particular  proposition,  there  is  a 
pretty  general  concensus  of  opinion  that 
better  roads  should  be  secured.  Bonds 
for  $500,000  could  probably  be  placed  at 
5  per  cent,  and  the  annual  interest  charge 
would  therefore  be  $25,000  per  year. 
Half  a  million  dollars,  judiciously  ex- 
pended, means  a  superior  system  of  roads 
that  will  directly  enhance  the  value  of 
property  in  much  more  than  that 
amount.  It  will  increase  the  value  of 
products  on  the  farm,  and  secures  a 
local  market  for  them  the  year  around. 
Distances  are  closer,  travel  easier,  horses 
better  ofi"  and  fewer  needed,  and  other 
advantages  follow  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. They  are  worth  more  than  $25,000 
annually.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
any  county  in  California  which  now  has 
superior  roads  would  not  dispense  with 
them  for  four  times  their  cost.  Butte 
county  has  an  abundance  of  good  road- 
making  material,  and  the  cost  of  road 
making  ought  not  to  be  great. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the 
State  has  rendered  an  opinion  that 
jute  bags  mauufactured  at  San  Quentin 
must  be  sold  to  consumers  direct.  "  It 
cannot  be  held,"  says  the  Attorney- 
General,  "  that  the  provision  '  that  or- 
ders of  faimers  shall  take  precedence 
over  all  others  '  would  authorize  the  sale 
to  merchants  or  any  one  who  is  not  an 
actual  consumer."  This  opinion  is  in 
full  accord  with  the  intent  of  the  law 
passed  by  the  last  legislature,  and  it 
would  appear  strange  that  it  should 
have  been  thought  to  have  any  other 
meaning.  Consumers,  it  may  be  added, 
include  grain  producers  and  those  who 
use  jute  bags  for  coal  or  sand  in  the  pro- 
tection of  property  from  overflow  by 
water.  Recent  statements  in  the  daily 
press  that  the  quality  of  the  San  Quen- 
tin bag  is  not  first-class  do  not  appear  to 
be  well  founded.  Warden  Hale  states 
that  he  sold  440,000  bags  last  year,  and 
every  purchaser  was  satisfied. 

Dictator,  the  great  trotting  stal- 
lion and  breeding  sire,  is  dead,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  thirty  years.  Dictator 
was  a  full  brother  to  the  famous  Dexter 
(2d7i),  and  sire  of  Jay-Eye-See  (2:10), 
Director  (2:17),  and  Phallas  (2:13i)  and 
of  Nancy  Lee,  dam  of  Nancy  Hanks  (2:04).    We  are 
told  that  "  Dictator  ceased  to  be  of  service  four  or 
five  years  ago,  and  nothing  but  the  most  assiduous  care 
has  kept  the  old  horse  alive  since  then.     For  years  past 
he  has  been  fed  on  ground  oats  sweetened  with  molasses, 
and  the  same  molasses  had  to  be  none  other  than  the  best 
New  Orleans  brand  or  the  old  fellow  would  refuse  to  eat." 
Probably  no  other  sire  produced  so  many  record-breaking 
trotters  as  Dictator. 


FxANCB  IS  BUYiNO  Irish  horses  for  cavalry  purposes. 
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AssvAh  SirBBCRiprio!!  Rats  Thbek  Dollaes  a  yew.  While  this  notice 
kppean,  »U  .ul»criben!_p»ying  $3  lu  advance  wlU  recelTe  16  month«  (one  yea. 
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a  postage  stamp,  will  receive  a  reply,  either  through  the  columns  of  the  paper 
or  by  personal  letter.   The  answer  will  be  given  as  promptly  as  practicable. 

ALFRED  HOLHAir  General  MBuager 


San  Francisco,  June  24,  1893. 
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The  Week. 

We  close  with  this  issue  another  volume  of  the  Rural 
and  cannot  but  express  our  gratification  at  the  generous 
and  kind  reception  accorded  to  our  efforts  for  the  building 
up  of  our  journal  in  those  lines  of  work  which  appeal  most 
closely  to  the  interests  of  our  wide  and  diversified  clientage. 
Our  plan  is  simply  to  command  greater  success  by  merit- 
ing it  and  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  recognized  leadership 
in  local  technical  and  industrial  affairs  pertaining  to  agri- 
culture and  in  the  elevating  of  home  life  and  good  citizen- 
ship. That  in  all  these  honorable  lines  the  Rural  has 
recently  come  nearer  than  ever  to  the  practical  wants  and 
the  sentiments  of  our  best  people  is  being  shown  us  by  un- 
miatakeable  evidence. 

As  is  usual  with  the  closing  issue  of  a  volume  our  last 
page  this  week  presents  the  index  for  the  numbers  since 
January  1st.  We  have  in  this  index  adopted  a  plan  which 
gives  greater  prominence  to  the  practical  branches  of  our 
work,  and  will  enable  those  who  desire  to  look  back  for 
help  or  information  to  more  easily  find  what  they  seek. 

Out-door  afiairs  are  going  forward  actively  and  under 
fair  promises  of  reasonable  rewards  The  people  are  ready 
for  thelharvests  now  beginning  and  will  handle  them  vig- 
orously and  successfully. 

Fresh  and  Dried  Frait  Equivalents. 

We  are  glad  to  present  prominently  this  week  a  pains- 
taking essay  by  Mr.  Adams  of  Santa  Olara  county  giving 
data  for  determining  the  equivalence  between  stated  values 
for  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  or  rather  between  the  fresh  and 
dried  conditions  of  the  same  fruit.  Mr.  Adams'  argu- 
ment that  it  is  necessary  for  intelligent  producers  to  make 
the  closest  possible  approximation  to  accuracy  in  calcu- 
lating this  equivalence  must  carry  conviction  to  all  minds. 
The  most  economical  production — the  capture  even  of 
very  small  margins  which  may  be  had  by  choosing  differ- 
ent avenues  of  disposition — must  be  the  measure  of  success 
in  a  productive  enterprise  so  extensive  and  elaborate  as 
our  fruit  industry.  Our  fruit-men  ought  not  to  be  con- 
tent with  vague  impressions  of  equivalence;  they  ought 
not  merely  "  guess  "  or  "  calculate  "  that  one  method  is 
better  than  another.  They  ought  to  be  able  to  figure  out 
the  problem  as  clearly  and  closely  as  the  manufacturer  of 
metals  or  fabrics  figures  his  cost  of  material,  of  labor,  of 
interest  and  of  waste,  and  can  determine  the  equivalence 


between  a  bale  of  wool  and  a  bolt  of  cloth  or  between  a 
ton  of  pig  iron  and  a  ton  of  steel.  In  such  operations  the 
manufacturer  does  not  proceed  upon  an  impression  or  a 
belief— he  brings  all  his  experience  and  all  other  sources 
of  information  to  his  aid  and  makes  figures  upon  which  he 
is  willing  to  risk  his  prosperity  and  his  success.  Mr. 
Adams  is  sure  that  some  such  enduring  foundation  of 
actual  knowledge  must  underlie  the  fruit-growers'  opera- 
tions, and  that  such  foundation  must  be  mounted  upon  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  position  is  sound,  and  we  hope 
every  one  who  is  interested  in  fruit  production  will  do  all 
that  he  can  by  making  careful  records  and  weighings  and 
observations,  to  the  end  that  ere  long  all  may  be  able  to 
accurately  determine  the  factors  which  are  involved  in 
certain  results. 

The  great  dairy  industry  of  the  country  with  its  per- 
plexing and  changing  factors  of  animal  economy,  food 
values,  milk  manipulation  for  different  products  and  the 
like,  has  been  working  a  quarter  of  a  century  upon  the 
problem  of  equivalents.  Wonderfully  accurate  results 
have  been  attained  and  the  industry  has  been  able  to  thrive 
even  when  commanding  market  values  greatly  reduced. 
There  is  much  still  to  be  done  in  accurate  determination 
of  dairy  economics,  but  it  may  be  truly  claimed  that  by 
the  business  application  of  scientific  discoveries  and  the 
teaching  of  experience  the  expanding  dairy  industry  has 
set  its  foot  on  disaster  and  marches  forward  into  prosperity 
and  growth  which  were  not  even  dreamed  of  in  its  early 
days.  In  the  same  line  though  less  in  degree  perhaps  has 
been  the  advancement  in  the  handling  of  animals  for  flesh 
products.  In  fact  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  these  agricul- 
tural industries  which  have  attained  greatest  rewards  are 
those  which  are  farthest  removed  from  the  "  hit  or  miss  " 
and  "  rule  of  thumb  "  of  the  ancients. 

But  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  strengthen  Mr. 
Adams'  exhortation  for  better  knowledge  and  system  in 
the  fruit  industry,  when  perhaps  his  good  wine  needed  no 
bush.  Fortunately  Mr.  Adams  does  not  stop  with  exhor- 
tation, but  gives,  as  well  as  the  facts  at  his  command  will 
allow,  a  statement  of  equivalents  between  fresh  and  dried 
fruit  values,  which  will  help  many  to  more  correct  conclu- 
sions. No  doubt  readers  will  find  that  the  shrinkage  in 
drying  as  given  by  Mr.  Adams  is  different  from  some  ex- 
periences of  their  own.  He  admits  that  in  the  text  of  his 
article.  What  is  needed  is  the  multiplication  of  data  on 
this  point  and  on  the  cost  of  drying,  so  a  more  accurate 
average  or  a  truer  range  may  be  set  down.  This  can  be 
secured  if  other  producers  and  organizations  of  producers 
will  contribute  the  results  of  their  weighings.  There  are 
scores  of  fruitmen  who  can  easily  make  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  general  knowledge  on  this  subject,  if  they  will 
send  us  br<ef  reports  of  their  experience.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  valuable  facts  on  the  pages  of  producers'  note- 
books or  account- books  which  should  now  be  drawn  off  for 
publication.  We  are  soon  to  have  a  special  issue  of  the 
Rural  Press  devoted  to  fruit  drying.  With  what  ab- 
sorbing interest  the  producers  would  study  a  page  of  brief 
statements  of  the  yield  of  dried  product  from  specified 
weights  of  certain  varieties  of  fresh  fruits  I  Let  us  carry 
this  matter  farther.  Mr.  Adams  has  made  a  good  begin- 
ning. Let  us  compare  his  figures  with  the  reports  of  a 
hundred  others  who  have  held  notebook  and  pencil  on 
this  subject. 

Canada's  Cheese  Victory. 

Canadian  progress  in  cheese-making  is  one  of  the  most 
creditable  items  in  the  recent  development  of  the  Do- 
minion. 8he  early  took  the  hint  from  the  successful  in- 
vasion of  the  English  markets  by  the  New  York  producers, 
and  borrowed  also  American  skill  by  hiring  the  best  New 
York  makers  and  inducing  others  to  invest  their  capital  in 
the  erection  of  factories  in  Ontario.  All  this  began  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  proceeded  forthwith  until 
in  recent  years  Canadian  cheese  shipments  to  Great  Brit- 
ain have  rivaled  those  from  the  old  Empire  State.  Most 
gratifying  quality  has  characterized  the  best  of  the  Cana- 
dian product,  and  there  now  comes  by  telegraph  a  brief 
announcement  of  a  signal  triumph  of  the  Canadian  cheese 
at  the  World's  Fair.  It  seems  that  Canada  outstripped 
her  competitors  in  the  June  exhibit  of  cheese.  There 
were  667  exhibits,  mostly  factory  cheese;  of  these,  135 
scored  high  enough  to  win  medals  or  diplomas,  126  of 
them  being  Canadian  manufacture.  Thirty-one  Canadian 
lots  scored  higher  than  any  from  the  United  States,  rang- 
ing in  excellence  from  93  per  cent  down. 

This  is  a  wonderfully  creditable  achievement.  Canada 
is  apparently  good  enough  to  be  a  part  of  California,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  her  freeze-or-burn  sort  of  a  climate,  we 
should  propose  that  Mr.  Blount  be  sent  to  see  about  an- 
nexation. 

An  intbrxstinq  test  was  announced  to  take  place  on 
Puget  Sound  the  present  week.  Ezra  Meeker,  the  hop- 
grower,  has  long  contended  that  American  methods  and 


appliances  of  spraying  hops  are  much  superior  to  those  of 
England — a  statement  to  which  Mr.  Edward  Le  May,  a 
hop-factor  of  London,  well  known  in  this  country,  has  al- 
ways taken  exception.  To  settle  the  controversy,  he  has 
taken  two  sample  English  sprayers  to  Puget  Sound,  and 
they  are  to  be  placed  in  operation  alongside  Mr.  Meeker's 
Puyallup  roller-sprayers.  The  facility  with  which  the 
sprayers  distribute  the  solution  over  the  vines,  and  results 
therefrom,  will  be  the  leading  points  of  the  contest.  It 
may  be  remarked,  while  on  this  subject,  that  the  hop-crop 
outlook  on  Puget  Sound  is  very  favorable.  Lice  have  ap- 
peared in  different  fields,  but  their  presence  does  not  create 
great  anxiety.  Growers  are  learning  how  to  check  their 
ravages.  Mr.  Albert  Koebele,  an  entomologist  whose 
name  is  familiar  in  California,  is  now  on  Puget  Sound  in- 
vestigating the  habits  of  the  aphis  and  the  best  methods 
of  destroying  it. 


Answers  to  inquiries  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Trade  to  leading  fruit  men  in  different  parts  of 
the  State  as  to  the  demand  for  labor  for  fruit  harvesting 
are  not  very  encouraging  to  the  San  Francisco  boys. 
There  is  no  demand  for  them  at  all.  Japanese  and 
Chinese  seem  to  be  preferred,  and  the  Japanese  are,  in 
some  places,  displacing  the  Chinese.  They  work  for  $1 
per  day  and  board  themselves,  while  the  Chinese  want 
f  1.15.  There  appears  to  be  some  demand  for  women  and 
girls  for  cutting,  preparatory  to  drying,  the  fruit,  and  they 
are  paid  by  the  box.  Judging  from  many  letters  quoted, 
it  would  appear  that  the  matter  of  the  board  is  an  import- 
ant factor  in  this  question.  If  white  boys  are  employed 
the  fruit  men  have  to  board  them,  while  the  Chinese  and 
Japs  board  themselves.  The  city  boys  seem  to  have  a  poor 
record  in  the  country,  as  nobody  says  he  wants  them  for 
labor  in  the  fruit  orchards. 


We  recently  mentioned  an  insect  reported  by  Mr.  J. 
R.  Shephard,  of  Zena,  Oregon,  as  eating  up  the  green  and 
woolly  aphis  in  his  orchard.  Prof.  F.  L.  Washburn,  En- 
tomologist of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, finds  from  examination  of  some  of  these  insects, 
which  were  sent  him  by  Mr.  Shephard,  that  they  are 
Podabrut  comes.  Prof.  Washburn  states  that  this  insect 
has  been  reported  to  him  by  two  other  good  authorities  as 
being  engaged  in  the  usual  work  of  devouring  the  aphis, 
and  says  further  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  mem- 
bers of  this  family  to  feed  on  soft-bodied  insects.  The 
species  ol  podabrut  have  also  made  a  good  record  as  aphis- 
eaters  in  this  State.  They  never  seem,  however,  to  become 
numerous  enough  to  catch  up  with  the  aphis. 


A  80UTHBBN  Oalifobnia  PAPER  somcwhat  mournfully 
comments  on  the  fact  that  cherries  from  the  north  of  the 
State  are  imported  to  supply  the  home  demand.  The 
abundance  of  sunshine  is  given  as  the  reason  why  produc- 
tion is  not  large.  It  does  not  suit  the  habit  of  the  tree, 
which  demands  long  rest  between  blossoming  and  bearing. 
There  are  some  localities  of  southern  California,  however, 
in  the  valleys  and  foothills,  well  adapted  to  cherry  culture, 
and  a  very  fine  variety  of  fruit  is  produced.  But  the  area 
of  this  class  of  land  is  so  limited  that  southern  California 
is  not  likely  soon  to  become  known  as  a  heavy  producer 
of  cherries.  In  some  respects  even  the  sun  has  its  disad- 
vantages.   It  casts  shadows. 


Forty  dollars  pbb  ton  has  been  paid  for  apricots  in 
Santa  Olara  valley  for  drying  purposes,  but  the  average  is 
somewhat  less.  As  much  as  $50  per  ton  has  been  paid  in 
Vaca  valley  for  apricots  for  shipment,  though  $45  has 
been  considered  a  very  good  price,  and  even  that  figure 
has  not  been  generally  secured.  G.  E.  Spencer,  a  well- 
known  fruit-grower  of  Santa  Clara,  says  he  has  concluded 
to  sell  the  product  of  his  1840  trees  for  $33  per  ton.  "  But," 
adds  Mr.  Spencer,  "  I  never  allow  the  buyer  to  count  the 
culls  on  me.  I  sell  all  of  my  fruit  as  it  is,  or  none  at  all." 
There  is  money  in  apricots  at  these  figures,  even  taking 
into  consideration  the  light  yield. 


Pbof.  Hilgaed  and  family  returned  to  Berkeley  on 
Thursday  of  last  week,  in  good  health  and  spirits.  It  is 
now  vacation  at  the  university  and  work  is  necessarily 
somewhat  interfered  with,  but  matters  of  immediate  and 
pressing  importance  will  be  cheerfully  undertaken.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  after  he  disposes  of  affairs  which  have 
accumulated  during  his  absence.  Prof.  Hilgard  will  be 
available  to  those  who  desire  to  consult  him. 


A  PROJECT  IS  on  foot  to  erect  at  Fresno  a  distillery 
for  the  manufacture  of  sweet  wines,  brandy  and  syrup 
from  the  second  crop  of  Muscat  grapes.  If  the  enterprise 
is  successful,  much  will  have  been  done  in  solving  the 
troublesome  problem  as  to  what  to  do  with  the  second 
grape  crop.  It  will  be  the  pioneer  of  other  establishments 
of  the  same  kind. 


June  24,  1893. 


PACIFIC  RURALIPRESS. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Leiand  Stanford  died  at  Palo  Alto  during  Tuesday 
night  of  the  current  week.  He  went  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock 
in  his  usual  health,  and  two  hours  later  was  found  dead. 
Life  apparently  passed  away  while  he  slept,  for  he  was 
lying  with  body  and  features  comfortably  disposed.  Mr. 
Stanford  was  easily  the  most  distinguished  citizen  of  Cali- 
fornia. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  United  States 
Senator.  At  a  former  time  he  was  the  chief  executire 
oflBcer  of  the  State.  For  thirty  years  he  was  the  head  and 
front  of  the  greatest  of  all  Californian  business  enterprises. 
For  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  been  our  citizen 
of  largest  wealth  and  the  foremost  developer  of  our  natural 
resources.  His  gift  to  California  of  a  university  fully 
equipped  and  endowed  was  the  greatest  direct  individual 
beneficence  of  the  century.  No  other  personality  has 
been  equally  related  to  the  derelopment  of  the  State;  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  fame  of  Califormia  as 
she  stands  to-day  before  the  world  rests  largely  upon  the 
achievements  of  Leiand  Stanford. 

Mr.  Stanford  was  born  in  Albany  county,  New  York, 
March  9,  1824.  In  1849  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
began  practice  of  the  law  at  Port  Washington,  Wis.  In 
1850  he  was  married  to  Jane  Lathrop  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
In  1852  he  removed  to  California  and  engaged  in  mining 
and  store-keeping.  In  1860  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention  that  nominated  for 
President  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  whose  nomination 
he  was  an  earnest  advocate.  In  1861  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  California.  In  1861  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  In 
1869  he  drove  the  last  spike  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad 
at  Promontory,  Utah.  In  1885  he  was  elected  United 
States  Senator  from  California.  In  1887  he  laid  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  Stanford  University  at  Palo  Alto.  In  1891  he 
opened  the  Stanford  University.  In  1891  he  was  re- 
elected United  States  Senator  from  California. 

This  outline  includes  the  notable  incidents  of  Mr. 
Stanford's  life,  but  it  tells  as  little  of  the  man  and  his 
career  as  a  skeleton  tells  of  the  life  and  career  of  the 
being  of  whom  it  was  once  a  corporeal  part.  Mr.  Stan- 
ford, like  all  great  Americans,  began  life  in  the  country. 
His  first  work  was  on  the  farm.  He  developed  through 
the  discipline  of  labor  and  the  hardships  and  trials  of 
youth,  and  his  later  amazing  success  was  based  upon 
habits  thus  formed.  Of  that  success  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  speak  in  detail.  It  included  wealth, 
vast  almost  beyond  conception.  It  included  a  business 
and  social  career  more  potential  than  most  kingships.  It 
included  renown  which  pervaded  the  whole  world.  It  in- 
cluded gratification  to  the  full  of  all  reasonable  ambi- 
tions. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  man — it  remains  to  treat  of  his 
career.  It  was  a  career  possible  only  in  a  country  of 
vast  and  unused  resources  at  a  time  when  development 
was  inevitable — that  is  when  the  conditions  essential  to  ex- 
pansion conjoined  and  awaited  the  man  whose 
touch  was  to  transfuse  them  and  make  them  instruments 
of  his  own  fortune.  It  was  a  career  possible  only  under  a 
system  which  puts  no  limits  upon  personal  aggrandize- 
ment— which  makes  no  bounds  for  the  kingdom  which  any 
man  may  claim  if  he  have  the  might  to  conquer  and  hold 
it.  It  was  a  career  possible  only  to  a  man  of  vast  insight, 
of  prodigious  personal  force  and  of  amazing  talent  for  the 
judgment,  organization  and  administration  of  men  and 
things.  It  was  a  career  possible  only  to  a  man  whose 
moral  perceptions  were  not  of  the  keenest.  Because  Mr. 
Stanford's  activities  were  of  a  kind  which  to  an  excep- 
tional degree  fertilized  and  watered  the  land,  the  eye  of 
moral  judgment  must  not  be  blinded  to  the  fact  that  Self 
was  the  central  pole  of  his  career;  that  personal  advantage 
in  one  form  or  the  other  was  the  object  and  end  of  his 
efforts  and  that  in  his  code  success  always  justified  what- 
ever means  were  essential  to  its  accomplishment. 

How,  let  us  ask,  can  those  who  would  put  this 
career  upon  a  higher  moral  plane,  explain  the  essential 
facts  of  its  history  7  These  facts  are  familiar  in  California. 
It  is  beyond  dispute  that  when  Governor  of  the  State,  Mr. 
Stanford  used  his  official  power  to  his  own  large  financial 
advantage.  It  is  equally  beyond  dispute  that  he  inspired 
and  supported  the  worst  electioneering  and  legis- 
lative methods  and  made  them  the  settled 
habit  of  our  politics  in  the  interest  of  his 
several  enterprises.  It  is  further  beyond  dispute  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  hard  railroad  policy  under  which 
the  people  of  California  suffer  to  this  day;  and  that  his 
political  practices  were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting and  perpetuating  this  policy.  Another  fact  must 
not  be  forgotten,  namely,  that  a  large  measure  of  Mr. 
Stanford's  wealth  belonged  in  fact  to  the  Government  if 
the  debt  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  had  honestly  been 
paid.  These  facts  are  not  to  be  disputed  or  explained 
away.    No  sort  or  degree  of  personal  munificence  can 


wash  out  the  moral  stain  which  attaches  t»  them. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Stanford  has  been  generous  with  his 
millions  cannot  cure  the  essential  wrong  of  some  of  the 
ways  by  which  those  millions  were  amassed. 


Concerning  this  very  notable  man  and  his  wonderful 
career  we  have  felt  it  right — a  positive  duty,  in  fact — to 
speak  plainly  and  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  The  air  will 
soon  re-echo  with  eulogium;  and  it  will  be  fortunate  if  only 
that  which  was  good  in  Mr.  Stanford's  life  shall  find  ap- 
proval and  commendation.  And  there  was  much  that  was 
good.  He  was  generous  to  the  poor,  he  was  helpful  to 
ambitious  youth,  he  was  industrious,  courageous  and 
temperate.  But  all  these  fine  personal  traits  do  not 
excuse  rapacity  in  money-getting,  corruption  in  politics 
or  double-dealing  in  large  things.  It  is  right  that  these 
truths  should  be  said,  for  it  is  a  very  mischievous  and  a 
very  sad  thing  when  the  evils  of  a  career  are  allowed  to 
appear  as  virtues  to  the  confusion  of  youth  and  to  the 
damage  of  public  morals. 

Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  a  clear-headed,  stout- 
bodied  steamboatman  of  the  Upper  Missouri  conceived  the 
notion  of  building  a  railroad  from  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony 
into  the  rich  Red  River  country.  He  had  no  capital  to 
speak  of,  but  he  had  a  big  idea.  It  was  to  build,  equip 
and  operate  a  railroad  upon  business  principles.  He  looked 
about  him  and  saw  that  no  such  thing  had  ever  been  done 
in  the  United  States,  and  he  believed  that  when  done  it 
would  break  down  and  over-ride  all  competitors.  The 
Northern  Pacific  Company  had  a  line  into  the  Red 
River  country,  but  Mr.  Hill — for  it  is  "  Jim  "  Hill  that 
we  are  telling  about — saw  that  it  was  heavily  over- 
capitalized, that  it  was  clumsily  managed  from  the  New 
York  office,  that  its  operating  expenses  were  double  what 
they  should  be,  and  that  it  was  required  to  pay  dividends 
on  three  times  its  actual  cash  value.  Said  Jim  Hill  to 
himself :  "  I  will  build  a  railroad  from  St.  Paul  to  the 
Manitoba  line  just  as  I  would  build  a  house — that  is, 
without  fuss  or  feathers,  under  my  own  eye  and  for  cash. 
The  central  office  of  my  road  shall  not  be  in  Wall  street, 
New  York,  but  right  here  on  the  road  itself.  The  manage- 
ment will  be  vested  not  in  a  series  of  high-salaried 
general,  special,  assistant  and  department  managers,  but 
will  be  kept  directly  under  my  own  hat.  With  me  to  lay 
out  the  plans  and  to  direct  the  work,  with  one  first-class 
lawyer  to  keep  me  advised  as  to  the  law,  and  with  one  first- 
class  engineer  to  look  after  those  parts  of  the  business, 
we  ought  to  get  along  very  well."  And  thus  was  born  the 
Manitoba  Railroad. 

Mr.  Hill  knew  the  country  and  he  knew  the  transporta- 
tion business.  He  went  to  the  financial  centers,  laid  the 
facts  and  his  plans  before  the  investors — and  got  the 
money.  He  then  returned  to  St.  Paul  and  built  the  road, 
built  it  as  he  had  proposed  under  his  own  eye  and  for  cash. 
There  was  no  rosewood-lined  general  office  in  Wall  street; 
there  was  no  "Construction  Company;"  there  was  no  vast 
"  headquarters  "  at  St.  Paul  filled  with  officers  and  clerks; 
there  were  no  special  cars  filled  with  champagne  and 
"  magnates."  There  was,  in  fact,  just  plain  Jim  Hill  un- 
der a  broad  hat  and  in  top  boots  out  at  the  front  with  his 
chief  engineer,  and  both  very  hard  at  work.  They  bought 
the  best  material,  and  they  personally  saw  to  it  that  it  was 
put  down  in  the  best  way.  They  saw  the  engineering  mis- 
takes of  the  Northern  Pacific  line,  and  they  avoided  them. 
The  work,  performed  under  the  master's  eye,  went  forward 
with  unprecedented  vigor;  and  when  it  was  done  the  rail- 
road men  of  the  country  saw  with  amazement  that  it  was 
shorter,  that  it  had  fewer  curves,  that  it  had  lower  grades, 
and  that  it  had  a  better  track  and  better  cars  than  the 
N.  P.  line;  and  Mr.  Hill  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
its  total  cost  was  about  one-third  of  the  former's  "  capital- 
ization." And  when  it  came  to  operating  the  new  road 
the  same  principles  of  simplicity  and  economy  were  en- 
forced. There  was  a  little  office  and  a  few  clerks,  but  the 
"  President,"  the  "Assistant  to  the  President,"  the  "  En- 
gineering Corps,"  the  "General  Manager,"  the  "Assistant 
to  the  General  Manager  " — these  and  the  hundred  other 
titles  with  each  of  which  ordinarily  goes  a  man,  a  fat  sal- 
ary, a  private  car  and  a  dozen  secretaries  and  clerks — were 
all  summed  up  in  Mr.  Hill,  his  engineer  and  his  attorney. 
Out  on  the  road  there  was  only  one  man  to  do  one  man's 
work,  one  engine  to  do  one  engine's  work,  etc.,  etc. 

Very  soon  the  profits  became  large,  and  Mr.  Hill  saw 
that  an  easy  way  to  make  them  larger  was  to  build  the 
road  out  West.  To  make  the  story  short,  he  has  kept  on 
building  West — all  the  while  keeping  the  original  idea  in 
mind — until  his  road  is  now  complete  and  in  operation 
between  St.  Paul  and  Puget  Sound. 


Mr.  Hill's  road— he  calls  it  the  "  Great  Northern  "— 
runs  parallel  with  the  Northern  Pacific  for  two  thousand 
miles,  and  from  the  day  the  first  spike  was  driveu  on  the 
former,  there  has  been  mutual  jealousy  and  dislike.  The 


Northern  Pacific  people  have  said  that  Hill  waj  an  ad- 
venturer and  a  fakir,  and  that  his  schemes  would  collapse 
and  bankrupt  everybody  connected  with  them.  Hill  has 
said:  "  Wait  and  see.  I  will  make  a  road  straighter  and 
better  than  the  Northern  Pacific  line.  It  will  cost  not 
above  one-third  of  the  N.  P.'s  'capitalization;'  it  can 
make  money  at  half  the  rates  charged  by  the  N.  P.  When 
it  is  done  I  will  put  transcontinental  transportation  on  a 
business  basis,  and  within  one  year  from  the  time  I  begin 
to  haul  through  freight,  the  N.  P.  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  receiver." 

That  was  five  years  ago.  Mr.  Hill's  transcontinental 
road  is  an  accomplished  fact;  trains  are  now  running  over 
it  regularly,  and  last  week  a  cut  averaging  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  as  compared  with  Northern  Pacific  rates, 
was  made  on  all  classes  of  traffic  between  St.  Paul  and 
Seattle.  Now  the  Hill  road,  built  in  economical  times 
and  by  business  methods,  and  operated  by  the  same  meth- 
ods, can  do  a  profitable  business  at  the  cut  rates,  but  the 
Northern  Pacific  cannot.  The  latter  has  met  the  cut  by 
an  equal  reduction,  but  it  cannot  run  at  this  rate  long 
without  running  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  ques- 
tion now  is,  will  Mr.  Hill's  desire  for  revenge  lead  him  to 
stick  to  the  cut  rate,  or  will  he  combine  with  the  N.  P.  in 
restoring  the  old  rates.  The  pressure  will,  of  course,  be 
immense.  All  the  other  transcontinental  lines  are  in  the 
same  boat  with  the  Northern  Pacific.  If  Mr.  Hill  puts 
rates  down  then  they  will  all  have  to  come  down,  and  that 
means  disaster,  because  they  are  organized  on  a  basis 
which  requires  them  to  earn  profits  upon  three  times  the 
actual  value  of  their  roads.  It  is  a  settled  principle  of 
railroad  policy  that  there  will  be  no  prolonged  competi- 
tion where  combination  is  possible;  and  it  is  therefore  to 
be  expected  that  the  old  transcontinental  roads  will  make 
it  an  object  for  the  Hill  road  to  come  into  the  combination 
to  maintain  rates.  That,  we  fear,  will  be  the  end,  though 
persons  who  know  Mr.  Hill  say  that  he  is  in  a  position  to 
force  the  fighting,  and  that  he  will  not  quit  till  he  has 
driven  his  chief  competitor  to  the  wall  and  made  the  re- 
duction a  permanent  one. 

The  real  significance  of  the  Hill  road  is  the  lesson  it  has 
taught  the  county  concerning  the  matter  of  railroad  build- 
ing and  management.  He  has  demonstrated  that  the 
present  method  of  building  and  operating  railroads  is  ex- 
travagant and  wasteful  in  the  extreme  and  that  it  puts  an 
enormous  and  unnecessary  tax  upon  the  country.  He  has 
shown  that  with  lines  of  railroad  rightly  built  and  rightly 
conducted  there  is  good  profit  in  the  transportation  busi- 
ness at  one-half  the  rates  now  exacted. 

We  have  all  along  contended  that  nobody  begrudged  to 
the  transportation  companies  a  fair  rate  of  interest  upon 
their  investments.  But  the  country  does  begrudge  the  pay- 
ment of  rates  calculated  to  yield  interest  on  two  or  three 
times  the  actual  value  of  railroad  investments. 


In  a  little  book  on  American  railroad  investments, 
written  by  Mr.  Van  Oss,  an  Englishman,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  English  investors  in  American  railroad  securities, 
we  find  a  thorough  review  of  the  ways  in  which  railway 
"  capitalization  "  is  piled  up.  "  In  the  main,"  he  says, 
"  there  are  six  diff"erent  ways  of  inflating  the  capital  of 
American  railways,"  as  follows  : 

(1)  "  By  fraudulent  issues  of  bonds  and  shares  as  a  downright 
swindle  for  speculaHve  purposes."  Example:  "  Fisk  and 
Gould  increased  the  share  capital  of  the  Brie  road  between  1868 
and  1872  from  $17,000,000  to  $78,000,000,  mainly  to  manipulate 
Wall  street."  (2)  "  By  paying  too  much  for  construnlion." 
Example:  "The  South  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  been 
proven  to  have  cost  actually  $6,500,000,  and  a  responsible  con- 
tractor had  offered  to  build  it  at  that  price,  yet  a  construction 
company  composed  of  Vahderbilt's  clerks  received  $15,000,000 
to  complete  it,  and  the  syndicate  of  capitalists  which  supplied 
this  money  got  $40,000,000  in  bonds  and  shares,  so  that  for 
every  dollar  of  actual  cost  over  $6  of  bonds  and  shares  were 
issued."  (3)  "  By  purchasing  properties  at  excessive  prices." 
Example :  "  The  Coal  and  Iron  Company  of  the  Reading  affords 
oue  of  the  most  famous  cases,  this  concern  being  paid  for,  it  is 
said,  at  the  rate  of  at  least  twice  its  intrinsic  value.  Years  ago 
it  was  a  common  thing  for  railroad  directors  to  buy  up  prop- 
erty in  their  private  capacity  and  then  sell  it  to  their  company 
at  an  immense  profit,  and  until  12  or  15  years  ago  the  majority 
of  purchases  of  auxdiary  concerns  used  to  be  with  fraud. 
(4)  "  By  buying  superfluous  competing  lines."  Example  : 
''  The  Pennsylvania  had  to  arrive  at  a  compromise  with  Van- 
derbilt,  resulting  in  the  construction  of  the  South  Pennsyl- 
vania road  being  suspended,  if  it  wished  to  see  its  monopoly 
maintained  in  Pennsylvania."  (5)  "By  selling  bonds  and 
shares  at  a  discount."  Example:  "The  New  York  Central, 
Erie,  Reading,  St.  Paul,  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  in  short 
almost  every  railway  company,  as  a  rule,  receives  nothing  for 
the  earlier  issues  of  its  ordinary  shares,  although,  as  is  well 
known,  shares  are  no  longer  given  away,  and  frequently  sell  at 
good  prices."  (6)  "  By  declaring  stock  dividends.  Comment : 
"  The  fictitious  capital  resulting  from  the  payment  of  stock 
dividends  amounts  to  a  sum  second  only  to  the  inflation 
caused  by  the  sale  of  securities  at  a  discount."  Example: 
"  The  most  famous  stock  dividend  ever  distributed  was  one  of 
80  per  cent,  paid  in  December,  1868,  on  the  shares  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railway  Company,  and  11  months  later,  when 
the  consolidation  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  followed,  a 
further  stock  dividend  of  27  per  cent  was  declared,  while  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad  shareholders  received  one  of  85  per 
cent." 

Taking  all  these  methods  together,  Mr.  Van  Oss  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  for  $4,650,000,000  of  railway  stock 
now  in  existence,  the  original  investors  certainly  paid  not 
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more  than  $465,000,000,  or  ten  per  cent  of  their  face  value, 
"  and  probably  less."  Hence,  railway  stocks  paying  1.8  per 
cent  on  their  face  value  "  return  at  least  18  per  cent  per 
annum  upon  actual  investment."  Mr.  Van  Oss,  it  may  be 
said,  is  the  very  opposite  of  a  radical,  and  justifies  all  this 
watering  of  stock,  because  "  by  inflating  capital  the  rail- 
roads conceal  the  profits  and  thwart  the  designs  of  rate- 
deducing  railroad  commissioners," 

If  the  evil  of  this  inflation  of  railway  "  capital "  af- 
fected only  the  holders  of  railway  stocks,  there  would  be 
little  reason  to  complain;  but  in  reality  it  affects  the 
stockholders  less  than  it  does  the  general  public.  The 
capitalization  of  a  railroad,  fraudulent  though  it  be,  is 
made  the  basis  of  transportation  charges.  For  example, 
if  a  railroad  is  "  capitalized  "  at  $50,000,000— no  matter 
what  its  real  value — it  is  required  to  earn  money  enough 
to  pay  current  rates  of  interest  on  fifty  millions  after  all 
the  costs  of  operation  are  discharged.  With  these  facts  in 
mind,  the  reader  will  easily  comprehend  why  the  Jim 
Hill  road  is  such  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  mind  of  the 
railroad  world.  Here  is  a  road  complete  and  as  good  as 
its  rivals,  but  capitalized  only  at  its  actual  value,  or  less 
than  half  of  any  other  transcontinental  line.  It  can  make 
good  profits  with  half  as  much  business  as  is  required  to 
support  the  Northern  Pacific,  as  it  can  carry  double  the 
amount  of  freight  for  half  the  present  rates.  It  is  likely 
to  make  revolution  in  the  railroad  capitalization  of  the 
country — at  least  it  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public. 


Resolations  by  the  Anti-Debris  Association. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Anti- Debris  As- 
sociation held  its  regular  monthly  meeting  at  Sacramento, 
Monday,  J.  M.  Morrison,  the  chairman,  presiding,  and 
Robert  Cosnor  acting  as  secretary. 

The  manager,  W.  T.  Phipps,  presented  a  full  report, 
showing  the  work  accomplished  by  the  association  for  the 
last  month.  The  report  showed  that  the  watchmen  had 
traversed  the  whole  hydraulic-mining  territory,  and  that 
hydraulic  mining  had  practically  ceased. 

The  attitude  of  the  association  toward  the  Caminetti  act 
was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  remarks  on  the  subject  were 
made  bv  W.  S.  Green,  of  Colusa;  George  Ohleyer,  of  Sut- 
ter; F.  R.  Dray,  of  Sacramento;  John  C.  White,  of  Yuba; 
R.  T.  Devlin,  of  Sacramento;  Dr.  D.  P.  Durst,  of  Yuba;  J. 
H.  Arnold,  of  Colusa,  and  others. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted  as 
he  stand  taken  by  the  association  on  the  Caminetti  act: 

Whereas,  The  State  Anti-Debris  Association  is  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  orotectire  the  rivers  and  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  valley 
from  the  injurious  effects  of  hydraulic  raining;  and,  whereas,  a  meas- 
ure has  been  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  known  as 
the  Caminetti  bill,  providing  that  hydraulic  miners  may  apply  to  a 
commission  for  permission  to  mine  if  they  can  do  so  without  injury  to 
the  interests  of  the  Sicramento  valley,  and  providing  that  anv  hy- 
draulic mining  contrary  to  its  provisions  is  a  crime  against  the  United 
States. 

Resolved,  By  the  State  Anti-Debris  Association,  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  on  record  its  position  on  this  question,  it  be  declared: 

1.  The  lands  and  rivers  of  the  Sacramento  valley  must  be  pre- 
served from  injury  by  hydraulic  mining  from  whatever  source  such  in- 
juries may  come. 

2.  That  this  association  rests  its  claims  on  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  and  the  Conititution  of  the  United  Slates,  declaring  that  the 
interests  of  the  valley  cannot  be  injured  nor  its  property  ruined. 

3.  That  the  so-called  Caminetti  bill  is  a  measure  proposed  by  the 
miners  and  has  never  been  accepted  by  the  State  Anti-Debris  Associ- 
ation as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  That  the  only  question  in  which 
this  valley  is  interested  is  freedom  from  injury,  and  if  the  Caminetti 
bill  accomplishes  this  result  the  association  asks  nothing  further,  but 
if,  under  this  bill,  the  injuries  that  have  done  us  so  much  damage  in 
the  past  continue,  we  shall  stand  on  our  constitutional  rights  affjrd- 
ing  us  full  protection  to  our  property,  and  we  shall  resort  to  the  courts 
to  secure  this  prolection,  if  necessary. 

4.  That  we  propose  in  the  meantime  to  take  advantage  of  all  the 
clauses  in  our  favor  prohibiting  hydraulic  mining,  save  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill. 

5.  That  we  do  not  believe,  from  our  experience  in  the  past,  that 
dams  can  be  erected  which  will  protect  the  rivers  and  the  lands  of  the 
valley  from  injury  if  hydraulic  mining  is  resumed,  and  we  reserve  the 
right  to  appeal  to  the  courts  if,  by  the  operation  of  the  said  bill,  hy- 
draulic mining  should  be  resumed  to  our  injury. 

The  committee  determined  resolutely  to  enforce  the  penal 
provisions  of  the  Caminetti  bill  prohibiting  hydraulic  min- 
mg  except  in  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Federal  Commission. 

It  also  decided  to  take  such  steps  as  might  be  necessary 
to  present  the  interests  of  the  valley  before  the  Commission 
and  to  see  that  no  hydraulic  mining  was  permitted  that 
would  in  any  mode  affect  injuriously  the  navigable  rivers 
and  adjacent  lands  of  the  Sacramento  valley. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  action  taken  by  the  committee 
that  it  does  not  propose  to  offer  any  legal  objections  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  Caminetti  law,  on  the  ground  of  its  un- 
constitutionality, but  that  it  will  seek  to  enforce  strictly  the 
penal  clauses,  and  will  await  the  results  of  the  operation  of 
the  law,  reserving  fully,  however,  the  right  to  resort  to  the 
courts — if  necessity  should  compel  it  to  do  so — to  prevent 
any  injuries  that  may  flow  to  the  valley  under  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  Commission. 


enough  irrigation  to  get  the  plants  into  bloom.  Any  further 
than  that  seems  to  be  a  damage  to  them. 

The  success  of  several  peanut-growers  in  Pomona  and 
Ontario  during  the  past  year  has  given  an  impetus  to  the 
culture  of  the  nut.  The  crop  in  that  section  last  season 
netted  about  six  cents  a  pound. 


Peanuts  Between  Yonnfj:  Trees, 

It  is  proposed  this  year  to  plant  80  acres  of  peanuts  in 
the  Pomona  valley.  It  is  believed  that  a  crop  of  peanuts 
can  be  grown  between  the  trees  in  a  young  fruit  orchard, 
not  only  without  detriment  to  the  trees,  but  with  some  good 
to  them,  because  of  the  nutriment  to  the  soil  by  the  rotting 
vines.  There  are  several  people  in  that  locality  who  derived 
a  fairly  good  revenue  from  their  new  and  non-bearing  or- 
chards last  year,  because  of  the  peanut  crop  there.  The 
best  soil  for  growing  the  crop  is  dry,  sandy  and  with  only 


An  Important  Decision. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  in  the  suit  of  James 
Stewart  against  Harriet  H.  and  Nathan  Powers,  has  ren- 
dered an  interesting  and  important  decision  affirming  the 
decision  of  the  lower  court  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  The 
question  involved  was  as  to  the  right  of  a  court  to  decree 
that  a  title  derived  from  the  United  States  Government 
under  its  pre-emption  laws  be  sold  to  satisfy  a  mortgage 
given  by  a  pre-emptioner  on  the  bnd  pre-empted  prior  to 
making  his  final  proofs  and  entry.  On  behalf  of  the  de- 
fendants it  was  contended  that  under  Sections  2262  and 
2263  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  such  a 
mortgage  would  be  absolutely  void.  The  Supreme  Court 
holds,  however,  that  in  no  case  in  this  State  has  it  ever 
been  decided  that  a  mortgage  is  invalid  against  the  mort- 
gagor because  of  the  fact  that  the  title  was  in  the  United 
States  at  the  date  of  the  mortgage,  whether  the  land  was 
occupied  by  the  mortgagor  under  the  homestead  or  pre- 
emption laws.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  recognized 
that  a  mortgage,  under  our  system,  at  least,  is  not  regarded 
as  a  conveyance  within  the  meaning  of  the  statutes  cited. 

"  We  conclude,  therefore,"  added  the  court,  "  that  a  mort- 
gage executed  by  a  pre-emption  claimant  before  final  proof 
and  payment,  at  least  if  given  to  secure  the  repayment  of 
money  loaned  to  pay  for  the  land,  or  in  any  manner  to  aid 
the  mortgagor  in  perfecting  his  title,  is  not  in  contravention 
of  the  pre  emption  laws,  and  that  if  it  purports  to  be  a 
mortgage  of  the  fee  it  carries  the  after-acquired  title,  unless 
it  is  intended  as  a  mode  of  transferring  the  title  in  evasion 
of  the  statute;  and,  further,  that  under  the  uniform  current 
of  authorities  in  this  State  the  mortgagor  is  estopped 
from  defeating  by  his  own  act  the  operation  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  lien  appellants  have  attempted  to  create." 


Ladybirds  and  Woolly  Aphis. 

To  THE  Editor  : — A  long  looked  for  friend  has  arrived 
at  last.  I  have  discovered  in  my  orchard  a  ladybug  which 
is  destroying  completely  the  woolly  aphis.  It  is  a  ladybug 
of  the  ordinary  size,  color  yellow,  with  six  black  spots  on 
either  wing.  The  three  spots  on  the  hindmost  part  are 
about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin;  the  three  on  the  front 
are  not  larger  than  the  point  of  a  pin,  with  a  black,  fiat 
head. 

It  is  cleaning  out  the  woolly  aphis  thoroughly;  whereas 
it  was  very  bad  in  my  orchard,  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of 
them  to  be  found  on  the  trees  now,  and  all  has  been  ac- 
complished within  the  past  ten  davs. 

Sacramento,  June  14,  1893.      Robert  Williamson. 

This  ladybird  is  a  native  daughter — success  to  her.  She 
and  her  cousins  eat  woolly  aphis  every  year,  and  no  doubt 
do  immense  good,  but,  unfortunately,  a  new  supply  of 
aphids  comes  from  the  roots  or  elsewhere,  so  they  are  never 
wholly  wiped  out. 

A  New  Scale  Bag. 

State  Horticultural  Quarantine  Officer,  Alexander  Craw, 
discovered  a  new  species  of  scale  bug  Tuesday  upon  some 
trees  and  shrubs  which  came  from  India  upon  the  steamer 
Peking  last  Saturday.  The  scale  has  never  been  in  Cali- 
fornia before,  but  is  the  kind  that  attacks  all  citrus  fruit 
trers.  It  is  a  wax  scale  called  cerioplastis,  smaller  and 
darker  colored  than  the  wax  scales  received  from  Florida 
and  Japan.  As  the  trees  are  of  great  value  to  the  State, 
they  will  be  thoroughly  disinfected  instead  of  being  de- 
stroyed. They  were  sent  to  Dr.  Rabe,  who  has  been 
traveling  extensively  in  India,  China  and  Japan.  Dr. 
Rabe  is  now  in  Honolulu  on  his  way  here.  When  he 
arrives  the  plants  will  be  presented  to  him  by  the  State 
University.  Shipments  of  plants  from  the  orient  are  very 
rare  now  that  the  weather  has  become  warm.  These 
plants  came  in  a  specially  prepared  case,  which  is  just  like 
a  small  greenhouse.  They  arrived  in  excellent  condition. 
Mr.  Craw  says  that  after  disinfection  there  will  be  no 
danger  from  the  scale  and  he  considers  the  plants  of  consid- 
erable economic  value,  and  is  therefore  anxious  that  they 
should  be  preserved. 

The  Elberta  Peach. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  Elberta  peach,  mentioned  by 
your  correspondent  in  the  RURAL  PRESS  of  June  17,  curled 
badly  in  my  orchard  this  season.  Previous  to  that  it  was 
practically  exempt  from  curl  leaf  and  had  borne  several 
fine  crops  of  fruit.  As  a  rule  those  varieties  of  peach  which 
are  particularly  successful  in  the  Southern  Stages  are  not 
so  here  in  California.  LEONARD  COATES. 

Napa  Valley  Nurseries,  Napa. 


Surveys  have  been  completed  and  in  a  short  time 
work  will  begin  on  a  new  canal  in  Fresno  county.  It  will 
be  a  large  one,  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  will  irrigate 
50,000  acres  of  land.  The  canal  leaves  the  San  Joaquin 
river  a  short  distance  from  White's  bridge  and  will  trend 
toward  the  north  and  will  reach  a  country  very  fertile  and 
capable  of  high  development.  There  is  some  talk  of  con- 
structing the  canal  so  that  it  will  carry  boats.  It  will  reach 
a  point  at  its  northern  end  very  near  the  navigable  end  of 
the  San  Joaquin,  while  its  southern  termination  is  near 
Fresno  slough.  Thus  it  would  lead  boats  round  obstacles 
in  the  channel  of  the  river  and  helo  to  solve  the  problem  of 
water  communication  for  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 


Qleanings. 

The  baisik-obowkbs  still  seem  bent  on  raisin'  trouble  for  the 
packers — some  packers. 

Eighty  acbks  of  peanuts  have  been  or  will  be  planted  around 
Pomona  during  the  season. 

Tmk  Jkeseys  may  be  little,  but  oh,  my  !  The  World's  Fair 
is  hardly  big  enough  to  hold  them. 

No  MATTKE  HOW  Yoc  TBY  to  pack  fruit,  the  biggest  will  some 
way  always  come  to  the  top  of  the  box. 

The  Ram't  Horn  quaintly  kBMABKS  that  a  heresy  trial  is  like 
a  dog  fight  in  a  flower  garden.  Nothing  is  settled  but  the 
flowers. 

RicHABD  Mansfield,  fhe  distinguished  actor,  has  bought  a 
place  at  Mentone,  San  Bernardino  county,  with  tne  purpose  of 
building  a  fine  residence  for  himself. 

The  coyote  bounty  may  be  suspended,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  continue  to  suspend,  hang,  trap,  shoot, 
club  and  scalp  the  coyote  just  the  same, 

Answeb  to  Enquibeb. — No,  the  grasshopper  and  the  hop 
louse  are  not  different  names  for  the  same  'devastating  beast, 
though,  like  beer,  both  appear  mostly  in  hops. 

"  It  MAY  BE  tboe,"  reflected  the  Butte  county  farmer,  "  that 
Hades  is  paved  with  good  intentions,  still  I  prefer  to  worry 
along  over  the  Butte  county  roads  for  awhile  yet." 

Benjamin  Fbanklin  onck  said:  "  A  Bible  and  a  newspaper 
in  every  bouse,  a  good  school  in  every  district — all  stndi<>a  and 
appreciated  as  they  merit — are  the  principal  supports  of  virtae, 
morality  and  civil  liberty," 

She  frowned  on  him  and  called  him  Mr., 
Because  in  fun  he  merely  Kr. 
And  then  in  spite,  the  following  night. 
This  naughty  Mr.  Kr.  Sr. 

Rubal  electbic  bailways  are  developing  rapidly  in  every  pro- 
gressive State  in  the  Union,  and  California  must  rouse  herself 
if  she  expects  to  keep  up  with  the  procession,  says  the  Sebaa- 
topol  7Vjn«.  What  do  you  say  to  an  electric  road  between 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol? 

It  appeabs  that  a  number  of  California  fruit-buyers  have  not 
fared  well  with  their  P.  Barry  pears  this  season,  says  the  New 
York  Fruit  Trade  Journal  of  recent  date.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  boxes  still  in  store,  and  these  are  being  sold  at  about 
cost,  including  cold  storage. 

We  have  beoeived  the  World's  Fair  edition  of  the  Santa 
Ad&  Blade.  It  is  a  model  of  typographical  art,  clean-looking, 
well-printed,  and  adorned  with  a  number  of  first-class  illustra- 
tions. The  matter  is  excellent,  being  descriptive  of  the  re- 
sources of  Santa  Ana  and  Orange  county. 

The  bditob  of  the  Ventuba  Democrat  is  back  from  a  six 
weeks'  S' journ  at  Chicago  and  in  the  East.  While  bis  trip  was 
on  the  wliole  very  pleasant,  he  was  •'  powerful  glad  to  get 
home."  And  he  jumps  astride  the  tripod  and  takes  up  the 
never-ending  struggle  with  the  delinquent  subscriber  with  re- 
newed zest. 

Well,  if  the  Califobkia  Wobld  8  Faib  Commission  will  in- 
sist upon  sitting  down  and  waiting  for  fruit-growers  to  come 
forward  with  their  fruit  for  display  at  the  fair,  about  the  only 
thing  to  do,  if  the  horiicultural  exhibit  is  to  be  a  success,  is  to 
find  the  Commifision's  sitting-place,  stick  a  pin  there  and  bring 
forward  the  fruit. 

A  San  Fbancisco  bank  cashieb  stole  $164,000,  and  was  very 
much  surprised,  not  to  say  pained,  last  week,  when  a  mis- 
guided jury,  after  a  short  trial,  promptly  fonnd  him  guilty  of 
embezzlement.  The  only  consolation  the  astonished  cashier 
has  is  that  the  ways  of  the  average  jury  are  past  finding  out. 
He  also  has  the  $164,000. 

The  Califobnia  State  Viticultubal  Commission  held  its 
semi-annual  meeting  in  San  Francisco  last  week.  OflScers  were 
elected  as  follows:  President,  John  T.  Doyle  of  Menio  Park; 
vice-president,  Charles  Bundsrhu  of  San  Francisco;  treasurer, 
Allen  Towle,  of  Towles;  secretary,  Winfield  Scott;  chief  execu- 
tive ofiicer,  C.  J.  Wetmore. 

The  Reedly  Exponent  complains  that  the  first  apricots  to 
appear  in  the  local  market  were  *'  vile,  without  size  and  taste- 
less." It  thinks  the  practice  of  shipping  the  best  fruit  east 
ought  to  be  stopped.  That  is  not  the  trouble.  First  class  frnit 
should  be  shipped  east,  just  the  same,  and  first  class  fruit  can 
and  ought  to  be  raised  for  home  consumption. 

Two  slick  fellows  went  into  a  Baltimore  store  the  other  day, 
says  the  Alameda  Telegram,  and  insisted  on  selling  the  propri- 
etor some  hair  dye.  One  if  them  produced  a  vial,  whereupon 
the  merchant  took  a  whiff  and  keeled  over  in  a  stupor,  and  the 
men  rifled  the  drawer  and  proceeded  to  do  up  some  other  gray- 
ha'red  victim.  This  is  a  new  one,  and  the  moral  is  to  keep 
your  nose  to  yourself. 

Even  India  may  some  day  afford  a  market  for  California 
oranges.  A  box  of  Washinaton  navels  shipped  from  Los  An- 
geles Jan.  4  via  Hawaii  and  Japan,  are  reported  to  have  arrived 
in  excellent  condition,  after  a  six  weeks  journey  through  a  va- 
liety  of  temperatures.  Still,  if  California  depends  upon  India 
to  take  its  surplus  orange  product,  citrus  fruit  culture  is  likely 
to  get  one  or  more  black  eyes. 

Db.  Bbiggs  has  been  kicked  out  of  the  Presbyterian  chnrcb 
as  a  heretic,  says  the  San  Bernardino  THmet-Index,  bnt  he  seems 
to  be  orthodox  enough  fi)r  the  Episcopal  and  Congregational 
churches  who  have  invited  him  to  come  along  and  sample 
their  doxy.  Religion,  like  politics,  surely  makes  strange  bed- 
fellows, but  the  trouble  with  some  sectarian  snoozers  is  that 
they  never  seem  to  get  any  rest. 

The  Suttee  County  Fbuit  Association  began  its  season's  work 
last  week  by  sbippiug  a  carload  of  fruit  to  Chicago,  accompa- 
nying the  California  Fruit  Union's  train  to  the  east.  The  ship- 
ment contained  about  1000  boxes,  principally  Royal  apricots 
and  Briges'  Early  Mav  peaches,  with  a  few  crates  of  cherry 
plums.  The  principal  shippers  in  the  lot  were  B.  C.  Xells, 
Mrs.  Jennie  S'arr,  the  New  England  Orchard,  A.  F.Abbott, 
S.  J.  Stabler,  J.  B.  Wilkie,  A.  D.  Cutta,  Hatch  &  Rock  and  Mrs. 
Parks. 

Fecit  shipments  from  Newcastle,  Placer  county,  show  grati- 
fying growth.  Since  January  Ist  there  has  been  a  gain  of  188,- 
812  pounds  over  last  season.  During  the  month  of  February 
this  year  one  full  carload  of  oranges  was  shipped,  and  in  May 
this  year  four  full  carloads,  in  carload  lots,  of  green  fruit  were 
shipped,  while  last  year  carload-lot  shipments  did  not  com- 
mence until  Jnne.  Shipments  by  months  for  the  two  seasons 
are: 

1891.  1892. 

January   7.611  73,206 

February   7,16«  45,275 

March   9.321  8,406 

April   29.203  5,286 

May  164,679  274,623 

These  figures  are  ample  testimony  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
community.  Placer  county  has  other  mines  of  wealth  besides 
gold  mines. 


June  24,  189S. 
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Shall  Fruit  Be  Sold  Green  or  Dried. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  success  of  our  co  operative 
movement  in  this  county  appears  to  me  to  depend 
absolutely  upon  the  mastery  of  the  details  and  neces- 
sary expenses  of  fruit  marketing  on  the  part  of  the 
orchardists.  I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  are  so  con- 
stituted as  to  be  able  to  loog  take  interest  or  have 
confidence  in  a  business  which  is  a  mystery  to  us,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  any  business  will  be  very  long  conducted  profit- 
ably or  even  honestly,  which  is  not  directed  by  its  owners. 
It  will  go  for  awhile,  but  sooner  or  later  the  exploiter  will 
work  fn.  Stockholders  should  insist  on  knowing  the  exact 
and  entire  ttuth  about  every  detail  of  their  business.  There 
is  no  fact  concerning  the  business  which  is  known  to  the 
president  of  any  co-operative  institution,  which  the  holder 
of  a  single  share  of  the  stock  is  not  also  entitled  to  know, 
and  he  should  insist  upon  knowing  all  facts  of  any  import- 
ance. 

The  directors  of  the  two  co-operative  concerns  which 
have  thus  far  handled  fruit  in  this  county  have  recognized 
this  truth,  and  have  freely  made  public  those  details  of 
their  business  which  private  firms  always  conceal.  While 
necessarily  imperfect,  and  as  representing  only  one  or  two 
season's  business  in  special  localities  not  reliable  as  an 
average,  they  afford  the  best  and  perhaps  the  only  data 
which  the  inexperienced  orchardist  has  to  reckon  from. 

Many  orchardists  are  now  wrestling  with  their  annual 
puzzle  of  whether  to  sell  green  or  dry.  In  the  course  of 
years,  if  the  exchange  does  its  duty,  facts  and  averages  will 
be  accumulated  and  placed  at  the  service  of  the  public, 
which  will  rob  this  problem  of  half  its  terrors.  At  present 
these  facts  are  mostly  concealed  in  the  private  memoranda 
of  our  most  astute  and  experienced  buyers,  who  will  not 
give  them  out,  so  that  the  following  table,  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  the  West  Side  Association  for  two  years,  and 
which  has  been  compared  with  that  of  the  Campbell  Union 
for  one  year,  is  the  best  basis  for  study  that  we  have. 

It  is  evident  that  when  we  know  the  shrinkage,  the  cost 
of  drying  and  the  price  at  which  dried  fruit  will  sell,  we 
can  at  once  determine  the  relative  profit  of  selling  at  a 
given  price  per  green  ton.  The  selling  price  we  can  never 
know  in  advance;  this  year  we  can  hardly  guess  at  it  intel- 
ligently. The  average  shrinkage,  which  varies  in  different 
years  and  different  localities,  and  between  irrigated  and 
unirrigated  fruit,  has  not  yet  been  settled,  and  the  cost  of 
drying  at  the  West  Side  and  Campbell  was  more  than  they 
expected  it  to  be  again,  but  I  think  that  the  best  that  any 
orchardist  can  do  is  to  study  this  table  of  experience  and 
judge  for  himself  whether  the  shrinkage  this  year  will 
probably  be  more  or  less  than  here  given,  and  what  are  the 
comparative  chances  for  prices. 

It  seems  generally  accepted  that  the  amount  of  shrink- 
age in  drying  is  governed  by  the  amount  and  the  lateness 
of  the  rains  of  the  previous  winter.  This  seems  reasonable, 
and  may  be  true.  Doubtless  many  driers  have  records 
which  would  throw  light  upon  it,  but  in  the  absence  of  data 
I  would  not  assume  it.  The  only  exact  records  I  know  of 
do  not  agree.  The  West  Side's  experience  certainly  shows 
a  larger  shrinkage  in  1891  than  in  the  dry  season  of  1892; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shrinkage  on  prunes  in  the 
orchard  of  S.  F.  Leib  was  2.38  to  i  in  1888  and  only  2  34 
to  I  in  1890,  following  the  heuviest  and  latest  rainfall  we 
have  had  m  many  years.  It  is  quite  possible  the  amount 
of  shrinkage  is  affected  by  many  other  causes  than  rainfall; 
at  any  rate  it  is  worth  considering. 


EXPERIENCE  OF  THE  WEST  SIDE  ASSOCIATION. 


Founds 
green  to 
make  one 
pound  dry. 

Cost    ot  drying  per 

"Eriulvalent  net  prices  per  cen- 
tal of  dried,  compared  with 
prices   per    green    trtn,  on 
basis  of  shrinkage  of  1891 

Set  average 
prices  per 
cental  re- 
aliz-.d  for 
Dried 
Fruits, 
after  pay- 
ing all  ex- 
penses. 

1891. 

1892 

$3l)00$35  00l$IOOO 

$15  00 

$50  00 

1891. 

1892. 

Moorijark  Apri- 

^ 

6i 
6i 
6 

2  t4« 

H 
H 

4i 

1.92* 

i  cts. 
I  cts. 
li  cts. 
li  cts. 
icts. 

$  9  68  $11  06;«12  25 
11  37l  li  91  U  50 
9  65|  11  12;  12  eO 
9  OO  10  25  11  50 
4  56    5  29    5  83 

$13  53 
IB  06 
13  87 

12  76 

6  46 

$14  81 
17  61! 
15  25 

14  00 

7  10 

$?  25 
G  50 

5  60 
None 
Dried 

6  3  } 

$15  00 
13  13 
11  00 
Not 
Sold. 

8  87it 

Otlier  Ap  icots 
Early  PeiCbes  . 

Late  Peacbes . . 

Freach  Prunes. 

•EXPLANATOKY  Note,— The  tigures  at  the  head  of  the  column  represent  a 
given  pric^  per  green  tou.  The  figures  bdow  represent  the  net  price  which  the 
grower  must  realize  for  his  fruit  dried  in  order  to  get  the  equivalent  of  the 
green  ton  price  That  is,  $ij.00  per  green  ton,  a  d  ?9.68  per  cental  for  dried 
Moorpark  apricots  represent  the  same  net  re  urns  to  the  grower,  etc. 

tin  1888  S.  F.  Leib's  shriukage  ou  prunes  was  2.38  to  1;  in  J89D  following,  the 
wettest  winter  ws  ever  had,  i:.34  to  1, 

{The  pric  -8  given  for  prunes  are  for  the  four  sizes.  The  general  average  will 
vary  a  little  either  way  in  d  fferent  years  as  the  prunes  run  large  or  small. 

The  cost  of  drying  in  above  table  includes  cost  of  sacks 
(which  is  not  a  permanent  charge  against  the  fruit,  as  they 
are  sold  by  weight,  bringing  back  a  little  more  than  cost 
when  fruit  is  high,  and  a  little  less  when  fruit  is  low),  also 
interest,  superintendence,  and  in  fact  everything  which  is 
paid  out  upon  the  fruit.  About  one-third  the  total  cost  of 
drying  was  interest  and  superintendence ;  this  will  be 
largely  reduced  with  a  larger  pack.  The  orchardist  does 
not  touch  the  fruit  after  it  is  delivered  to  the  drier;  if  he 
should  do  the  work  himself,  charging  nothing  for  inserest 
or  wear  and  tear,  or  (or  his  own  time,  or  that  of  his  family, 
or  the  board  of  help,  he  would  make  a  better  showing  on 
cost  of  drying;  but  he  is  not  likely  to  do  the  work  as  well, 
or  to  get  as  much  for  bis  product  as  the  Association  can 
get. 

Upon  the  less  shrinkage  of  1892  of  course  the  equivalent 
prices  of  dried  fruit  as  compared  with  prices  per  green  ton 
would  be  higher.    Any  one  can  compute  them. 

Upon  the  showing  of  the  above  table,  if  the  orchardist 
believes  that  this  year  the  shrinkage  will  be  the  same  as 
that  of  1891,  he  had  better — unless  competition  among  can- 
ners  enables  him  to  get  more — sell  Moorpark  apricots  for 
$40  per  ton  green,  unless  he  believes  that  he  can  get  more 
than  $12.25  P'l'  hundred,  free  of  commission,  dried,  and  he 


should  sell  Royals  for  $40,  unless  he  thinks  he  can  clear 
more  than  $14  50. 

I  give  these  figures  for  what  they  are  worth.  They  are 
not  conclusive,  as  the  experience  is  not  long  enough  to  give 
a  fair  average,  but  they  deserve  careful  study  and  every  or- 
chardist should  cut  out  the  table  and  compare  with  his 
results  at  close  of  season. 

As  to  the  chances  of  prices  for  the  coming  season  each 
must  judge  for  himself.  So  far  as  apricots  are  concerned, 
under  ordinary  circumstances  they  should  be  worth  more 
for  canning  than  for  drying.  Some  early  sales  were  made 
at  $40  per  ton  for  the  run  of  the  orchardj  and  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  with  the  crop  below  the  average,  they 
should  sell  freely  at  $35  to  $45,  according  to  variety  and 
quality;  but  owing  to  itie  very  unsettled  condition  of  the 
Eastern  money  market,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of 
placing  orders  in  large  quantities,  for  future  delivery,  can- 
ners  are  compelled  to  move  carefully,  and  will  probably 
expect  to  buy  cheap  from  orchardists  not  prepared  to  dry, 
or  obtain  their  supplies  from  districts  not  so  well  organized 
as  ours,  and  where  there  are  no  co-operative  societies  pre- 
pared to  get  for  the  orchardist  all  that  the  market  will  bring 
for  dried  fruit,  whatever  that  may  be. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  prices  for  dried  fruit 
should  reach  the  high  figure  of  last  season,  and  it  seems 
to  be  equally  unlikely  that  they  shall  fall  to  the  ruinous 
rates  of  1891.  If  I  knew  what  the  average  price  of  dried 
apricots  has  been  for  the  past  five  years  I  should  expect  to 
get  that,  and  I  should  not  sell  green  except  for  an  equiva- 
lent of  that  price  based  upon  an  average  shrinkage,  if  I 
knew  what  that  was.  I  never  was  in  the  apricot  business 
and  do  not  know  these  things,  but  I  would  study  the  ques- 
tion in  that  way. 

Orchardists  must  understand  that  the  money  market  fills 
as  important  a  place  in  fixing  prices  as  the  size  of  the  crop. 
When  people  are  poor  they  don't  eat  so  many  good  things, 
and  orchardists  should  read  and  study  the  money  articles 
as  carefully  as  they  do  the  crop  reports.  And  they  must 
remember  that  hard  times  affect  dried  fruits  relatively  less 
than  the  more  expensive  canned  fruits.  There  is  a  very 
uneasy  feeling  at  the  East.  No  one  can  yet  tell  what  the 
financial  situation  will  become,  but  personally  I  do  not  see 
how  there  can  be  any  serious  financial  disturbance  in  this 
country,  for  I  do  not  believe  the  necessary  conditions  exist. 
There  have  been  no  great  speculative  movements  in  this 
country;  there  have  been  local  "booms,"  resulting  in  loans 
on  securities  which  have  shrunken,  and  which  cannot  now 
be  collected;  individuals,  as  is  always  the  case,  are  in- 
volved, but  the  great  mass  of  our  people  are  not  in  debt  for 
property  which  cannot  earn  its  interest.  There  have  been 
great  areas  of  speculation,  first  in  SDUth  America,  aud  later 
in  Australia,  which  have  resulted  in  collapse  and  bank- 
ruptcy in  those  regions.  In  these  movements  English 
capital  has  been  mainly  involved,  and  their  losses  have 
been  enormous.  This  has  impaired  the  ability  and  the  dis- 
position of  European  nations  to  take  our  securities,  and  as 
we  have  been  buying  from  those  countries  more  than  we 
have  sold  them,  we  have  been  and  are  paying  our  weekly 
balances  in  coin.  The  unsettled  condition  of  the  tariff 
question  tends  to  reduce  production  in  many  industries, 
and  adds  to  the  number  of  unemployed.  The  silver  agita- 
tion, whether  necessarily  or  not,  tends  to  hinder  the  sale  of 
railroad  and  other  improvement  bonds,  as  foreign  investors 
do  not  generally  believe — howevermuch  they  may  be  mis- 
taken— that  gold  and  silver  can  long  be  kept  at  par  on  our 
present  ratio,  and  hence  dislike  to  take  our  securities  until 
matters  are  settled.  The  result  of  these  causes  is  that  in- 
stead of  money  coming  here  for  investment,  as  has  been 
the  case,  we  are  paying  for  an  excess  of  importations  in 
coin.  This  makes  money  scarce  here,  and  those  who  are 
in  debt  and  without  income-producing  or  other  unques- 
tioned security  have  to  fail. 

Believing  that  these  cases,  among  the  masses  of  agricul- 
tural and  legitimate  mercantile  community  are  few,  1  do 
not  believe  that  we  shall  have  any  serious  disaster,  and  if 
we  do  not  I  am  sure  that  we  may  in  the  end  expect  decent 
living  prices  for  all  the  fruit  which  we  properly  prepare  for 
market.  For  what  cannot  be  sold  green  at  more  remuner- 
ative prices,  I  am  sure  a  very  fair  price  can  be  obtained 
through  the  exchange,  which  is  in  excellent  shape  to  handle 
any  quantity  that  can  be  offered.     Edward  F.  Adams. 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  June  15,  1893. 


Orchard  Figures. 

During  the  last  meeting  of  the  Butte  County  Horticul- 
tural Society  some  figures  were  given  appertaining  to  the 
cost  of  growing  fruit.  The  editor  of  the  Butte  Register 
jotted  down  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  data  as  read  by  the 
parties,  but  the  figures  may  not  be  exactly  as  stated,  yet  so 
near  that  they  will  answer.  George  Ditzler,  foreman  for 
several  years  past  for  Hatch  &  Rock,  estimates  that  it 
would  cost  $25  per  acre  for  the  first  year;  $12  50  for  the 
second;  $15  for  the  third,  and  $17.50  for  the  fourth.  To 
this  should  be  added  taxes  and  insurance.  To  it  also 
should  be  added  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  all  the  agricultural 
implements  on  the  place  each  hear,  for  he  had  found  that 
plows,  harrows,  etc.,  lasted  only  for  five  years.  In  cases 
where  they  lasted  longer  than  that  period,  then  twenty  per 
cent  of  their  first  cost  should  be  added  each  year  for 
repairs  upon  them.  He  would  fix  $80  an  acre  for  bringing 
an  orchard  into  bearing  up  to  and  including  the  fourth 
year.  He  figures  on  each  team  traveling  17  miles,  the  cost 
of  horses  at  $100  and  the  yearly  cost  of  keeping  them  at  $5 
per  month.    His  men  were  figured  at  $30  per  month. 

C.  H.  Leggett  said  that  while  these  figures  might  answer 
for  rich  bottom  lands  that  were  easily  prepared  and  readily 
worked,  they  would  not  answer  for  lands  overgrown  with 
live  oaks,  or  lands  dug  up  for  mining  purposes,  and  he  in 
fact  had  land  that  cost  him  more  than  $200  per  acre  before 
the  trees  were  set,  this  sum  representing  simply  the  work 
upon  the  land  in  preparing  it  for  an  orchard.  He  reasoned 
that  the  only  way  to  get  at  the  correct  figures  would  be  to 
have  as  many  reports  as  possible  and  then  from  these  take 
an  average. 

T.   B.   Hutcbins  has  based  his  figures  on  peaches 


alone,  and  they  were  as  follows :  Cost  of  land,  $60  per 
acre;  interest,  $4.80;  taxes,  90  cents;  trees,  $9  37'f ;  dig- 
ging the  holes  and  planting,  $1.50  per  acre;  but  these  were 
low  figures,  only  to  be  given  on  land  where  the  soil  could 
be  plowed  so  deep  that  no  digging  would  have  to  be  done. 
The  various  other  expenses  were  plowing  and  harrowing, 
$2.10;  after  the  trees  were  planted  two  plowings  at  $1  50' 
two  harrowings  at  40  cents,  two  cultivations  at  40  cents) 
hoeing  per  acre  10  cents,  and  dipping  the  roots  of  the  trees 
5  cents  per  acre.  The  total  cost,  including  $60  for  land 
lor  the  first  year  being  $81.42.  Adding  the  interest  on  this 
sum,  together  with  taxes  and  the  necessary  labor  for  the 
second  year,  brought  the  sum  up  to  $10  50,  which  makes 
$91.92  as  a  basis  for  the  third  year.  The  expenses  for 
that  year  he  figures  at  $14  31,  which  gives  $106.24  at  the 
beginning  of  ttie  fourth  year. 

Geo.  Thresher  gave  the  exact  figures  from  a  single  acre 
of  which  he  had  kept  an  account.  The  cost  of  the  trees 
and  preparation  of  the  land  was  $30  for  the  first  year.  For 
the  second  year  $12,  for  the  third  year  $21,  that  year  he  got 
1000  pounds  of  peaches,  for  which  he  received  $20.  The 
fourth  year  his  expenses  were  $37  and  his  receipts  7500 
pounds  of  peaches  at  i^  cents  per  pound.  This  amounted 
to  $131.25.  The  fifth  year  his  expenses  were  $45  and  his 
receipts  10,000  pounds  of  peaches  at  $175;  the  sixth  year 
his  expenses  were  $52  50,  and  his  receipts  15,000  pounds  of 
peaches,  which  he  sold  for  $225.  The  total  expenses  for 
the  whole  time  were  $192.50  and  his  receipts  $551.55, 
leaving  a  total  net  gain  of  $35875  per  acre,  but  the  value 
of  the  land  was  not  considerea  m  this  statement. 

Col.  C.  C.  Royce,  at  the  request  of  General  Bidwell,  had 
prepared  some  figures,  which  are  givfn  below.  The 
Colonel  is  the  manager  of  Rancho  Chico.  It  costs  45 
cents  to  produce  100  pounds  of  nectarines  in  an  orchard  of 
if  acres.  It  costs  54  cents  to  produce  100  pounds  of 
plums;  43  cents  to  produce  100  pounds  of  peaches,  and 
67  cents  to  produce  100  pounds  of  apricots.  The  total 
cost  of  dried  fruit  per  pound,  including  the  caring  (or  the 
trees  and  the  cost  of  picking  and  drying  the  fruit,  was  as 
follows:  peaches,  per  100  pounds,  $404;  raisins,  $372; 
plums,  $2.86;  nectarines,  $3  53,  and  almonds  $6  83  These 
trees  were  from  six  to  eight  years  old  in  all  the  fruits 
named. 


For  a  Fruit  Exchange  at  Chicago. 

Writing  to  San  Jose  Grange  relative  to  a  market  for 
California  fruits  in  the  United  States  and  England,  Col.  R. 
P.  McGlincy,  now  attending  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago, 
makes  some  interesting  suggestions.  The  date  of  the  letter 
is  June  4.    He  says: 

"  Yesterday,  while  Brother  Pettit  was  with  us,  the  British 
Commissioner  to  the  World's  Fair  called  on  us  and  asked 
if  we  were  going  to  have  fresh  fruits  during  the  season,  to 
which  I  replied  that  we  expected  to  have  a  daily  supply 
later  on.  The  conversation  tuined  to  dried  fruits,  and  I 
gave  him  a  souvenir  box  of  prunes.  He  said  the  market 
in  England  for  our  fruit— dried  prunes  and  apricots  and 
canned  goods  of  all  kinds — had  practically  no  limit,  the 
only  question  being  one  of  transportation.  The  Commis- 
sioner is  coming  to  see  me  again,  and  said  that  he  would 
like  to  have  as  much  time  as  I  could  give  him  to  tell  him 
of  our  fruit,  green  and  dried.  His  idea  is  to  have  us  get 
the  fruit  to  England  and  give  the  middle  class  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  it. 

"  A  number  of  people  from  a  dozen  diff;rent  States  have 
asked  how  they  can  get  such  fruits  as  we  show  here. 
Dealers  also  ask,  saying  that  they  cannot  always  get  the 
quality.  They  could  sell  larger  quantities  of  fruit,  espe- 
cially prunes  and  apricots,  if  they  could  get  them,  and 
prunes  running  from  35  to  50  to  the  pound  can  be  sold 
quite  readily  in  Iowa  at  22  cents  per  pound.  Wisconsin 
people  make  similar  inquiries. 

"  A  Canadian  grocer  yesterday  said  that  he  could  sell  a 
large  amount  of  fruit  in  glass;  that  his  trade  was  willing 
to  pay  for  the  glass;  and  so,  too,  in  reference  to  wine  they 
asked  :  '  Where  can  we  buy  California  wine  that  is 
pure  ?  We  want  it  but  cannot  get  it.  Can  you  put  us  in 
a  way  to  get  it?  Now,  can  the  grange  successfully  plan 
and  carry  out  a  scheme  whereby  the  fruits  and  wines  of 
our  country  can  be  had  here  in  Chicago  by  the  masses? 
Cannot  the  grange,  the  co-operative  driers,  the  dried  fruit 
exchange  and  the  canners  establish  a  house  in  Chicago 
for  the  sale  of  canned  and  dried  fruits,  say  for  seven  or 
eight  months,  while  during  the  other  four  months  green 
fruits  could  he  sold.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  an  energetic 
man  was  in  charge  of  a  house  here  better  prices  could  be 
had  for  our  fruits,  and,  if  we  avoided  our  commission  con- 
sumers could  get  fruit  a  little  cheaper.  When  all  of  our 
prune  orchards  come  into  bearing  we  will  have  to  do  some- 
thing, so  why  not  begin  now  and  get  the  business  estab- 
lished and  be  ready  for  the  many  additional  millions  of 
pounds  we  are  going  to  produce  within  the  next  five  years? 
People  living  within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  Chicago,  people 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted  years  ago,  ask  if  we  can  sell 
them  25  pounds  of  prunes  such  as  we  have  on  exhibition; 
if  not,  why  don't  we  open  a  house  for  the  sale  of  our 
fruits?  Within  100  miles  of  Chicago  there  are  fully  500 
towns  with  a  population  ranging  from  100  to  50,000  each, 
and  to  these  towns  can  be  sold  to  the  grocers  from  one- 
half  to  a  full  carload  of  fruit;  or  we  can  take  a  list  of  towns 
on  one  line  of  railway,  and  if  we  find  that  the  grocers 
along  that  line  can  use  two  cars  of  fruit  we  load  them,  and 
at  the  first  town  we  get  rid  of  only  one- half  of  a  ton,  at  the 
next  a  ton,  and  so  on  until  all  is  disposed  of.  We  can  get 
cheaper  rates  by  this  method,  and  I  know  that  a  good 
active  drummer  with  samples  of  our  fruit  could  readily  in- 
duce the  grocers  to  take  hold  and  push  sales.  We  must 
inaugurate  something  of  this  kind  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  If  all  who  are  interested  in  our  fruits  would  con- 
sult together,  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  plan  can  be 
formed  whereby  we  can  reach  the  people  more  directly 
than  we  do.  In  giving  out  souvenir  boxes  of  prunes  we 
hear  people  say  :  '  How  excellent;  if  we  could  always  get 
such  prunes  we  would  buy  them  all  the  time.'  Greater 
obstacles  than  those  confronting  us  have  been  overcome, 
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and  I  know  these  can  be.  It  may  require  hard  work  and 
some  money,  but  in  the  end  it  would  pay  us  handsomely. 

"  The  butter  producers  of  California  have  shown  that 
they  can  sell  their  products  without  paying  a  commission, 
and  I  know  the  fruit-growers  can  plan  as  well  as  the  dairy- 
men. What  has  been  done  by  man  can  be  done  again. 
Many  of  my  former  acquaintances  from  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  and  other  Northwestern  States  have  called  on 
me,  and  more  have  sent  word  that  they  are  coming,  and 
all  want  our  fruit.  I  am  anxious  to  solve  this  problem, 
and  while  here  will  meet  many  people  who  will  desire  to 
know  all  about  our  dried  and  canned  fruits." 


An  Idea  in  Caltivating  Heavy  Soils. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Anderson,  of  Exeter,  has  an  orchard  in  red 
clay  land  in  a  fine  state  of  cultivation,  while  most  or- 
chards on  similar  land  are  very  cloddy.  Upon  investiga- 
tion it  was  found  that  he  cultivated  instead  of  plowing 
after  his  irrigation,  two  weeks  since.  At  first  he  cultivated 
shallow,  then  followed  with  the  clod  masher;  then  he 
crossed  the  rows  at  a  greater  depth  and  followed  with  the 
clod-masher  again.  To  avoid  a  smooth,  glossy  surface 
to  reflect  light  and  heat,  he  finished  with  a  smoothing 
harrow. 

It  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  plow  the  ground 
at  this  season  without  breaking  it  up  in  large  clods  that 
would  have  been  very  hard  to  pulverize.  Mr.  Anderson 
valued  the  article  on  cultivation  that  appeared  in  a  recent 
Rural  Press  very  highly.  The  writer  notices  a  general 
and  steady  improvement  in  cultivation  from  year  to  year 
with  favorable  results.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  a  better 
understanding  of  theories  underlying  the  subject. 

Frank  S.  Chapin. 
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The  California  State  Fair  of  1893. 

The  fortieth  annual  State  Fair  of  California  will  be  held 
at  Sacramento  September  4th  to  i6th  inclusive.  The 
premium  list  just  issued  contains  classified  awards  amount- 
ing to  $20,000  in  cash  for  agricultural,  mechanical  and  in- 
dustrial exhibits.  These  annual  exhibitions  have  been 
most  successfully  managed  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  for  the  past  39  years,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  this 
society  to  give  the  public  a  progressive  exhibition  for  the 
current  year. 

The  producers  of  California  demand  these  annual  exhibi- 
tions to  assist  and  stimulate  the  various  industries  of  the 
State,  and  notwithstanding  the  counter  attraction  of  the 
World's  Fair,  find  it  essential  to  cater  to  local  trade.  Con- 
sumption of  home  products  still  continues  and  the  farmer 
and  manufacturer  must  have  opportunity  to  show  what  is 
being  accomplished  within  the  confines  of  our  most  pro- 
ductive State.  Not  to  do  so  would  invite  stagnation  of 
trade  and  subsequent  inattention  to  our  productive  quali- 
ties. Hence  it  is  quite  necessary  that  unusual  efforts  must 
be  put  forth  this  year  in  all  the  various  branches  of  trade 
and  commerce  to  prevent  depression  and  encourage  the 
sale  of  home  productions. 

There  still  remain  thousands  of  acres  susceptible  of  cul- 
ture of  many  undeveloped  agricultural  resources,  the  sale 
and  cultivation  of  which  would  not  only  give  us  increased 
population,  but  permit  the  investment  of  money  that  would 
give  most  satisfactory  returns  to  investors  with  great  bene- 
fit to  the  State  as  a  whole.  Increased  opportunities  for 
production  means  additional  facilities  for  the  use  of  our 
circulating  medium,  thereby  giving  an  impetus  to  all  kinds 
of  trade. 

California's  chief  industry  being  agriculture,  she  must 
continue  to  advance  it  in  every  possible  way.  Failure  to 
show  her  productive  qualities  one  season  would  give  the 
impression  abroad  that  her  capabilities  are  on  the  wane, 
whereas  no  greater  progress  in  soil  culture  is  being  made 
at  the  present  time  in  any  part  of  the  world  than  in  this 
State. 

The  merchant,  when  trade  is  dull,  inaugurates  difleient 
plans  for  stimulating  business.  The  farmer  would  do  well 
to  follow  his  example,  and  when  crops  are  short  and  prices 
depressed,  he  should  show  unusual  exertion  in  keeping  his 
industry  conspicuous  before  the  people,  lest  the  outside 
world  would  be  led  to  believe  that  agriculture  in  this  great 
State  had  retarded. 

Periodical  set-backs  occur  in  all  branches  of  trade,  and 
but  for  the  activity  of  the  merchant,  would  be  a  standing 
menace  to  investment.  This  state  of  affairs  is  overcome  in 
many  instances  by  his  efforts  to  stimulate,  and  success 
appears  in  many  cases  where  failure  is  most  apparent. 

It  therefore  behooves  the  agricultural  community  of  Cali- 
fornia to  make  an  unusual  showing  this  year  at  the  State 
Fair;  a  meager  one  would  be  disastrous  to  our  World's 
Fair  exhibition,  as  the  effect  would  tend  to  signify  our  pro- 
ductions as  there  shown  were  unusual. 

The  premium  list  as  offered  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  contains  sufficient  cash  awards  for  agricultural 
products  to  warrant  the  various  counties  in  making  up  a 
representative  display  of  their  varied  soil  productions. 

To  the  manufacturers  of  California  we  would  say,  as  a 
means  of  promotion  of  your  interests,  a  general  exhibit  by 
factories  should  be  made  at  the  State  Fair  of  1893. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  growing  feeling  in  this 
State  towards  the  advancement  of  our  manufacturing  inter- 
ests, occasioned  by  the  prospective  development  of  our 
most  available  but  heretofore  unused  water-power,  which 
promises,  in  conjunction  with  the  modern  use  of  electricity, 
to  give  us  what  has  in  the  past  been  the  most  important 
drawback  to  this  industry,  cheap  motive  power.  A  little 
agitation  at  this  time  of  the  interest  would  be  most  effec- 
tive. 

Therefore,  extraordinary  efforts  should  be  made  to  show 
some  of  our  established  plants  in  operation  at  a  State  gath- 
ering, not  only  as  a  means  of  encouraging  trade,  but  as  a 


matter  of  inducement  to  capital  to  invest,  as  there  are  many 
factories  that  could  be  increased  by  the  use  of  additional 
capital  now  that  a  cheaper  power  will  soon  be  available. 

The  representatives  of  other  States  are  here  each  season 
to  display  manufactured  goods.  They  readily  recognize 
the  value  of  this  agency  to  reach  the  consumer.  Local 
manufacturers  should  not  permit  those  from  distant  States 
to  meet  their  trade  without  an  equal  showing  of  their  abil- 
ity to  supply  this  trade. 

Exhibitors  at  the  annual  State  Fairs  of  the  past  are  famil- 
iar with  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  an  exhibit  of  their 
products;  to  those  unfamiliar,  we  would  say: 

The  great  State  Fair  of  California  has  been  held  for  39 
consecutive  years,  and  is  thereby  valuable  as  an  introduc- 
tory agent  by  reason  of  its  established  permanency. 

The  California  State  Fair  offers  cash  awards  for  State 
products  amounting  to  $20,000  annually. 

The  California  State  Fair  includes  an  exhibition  of  a  most 
varied  nature.  The  display  of  blooded  stock  is  a  most  con- 
spicuous adjunct  to  the  great  show  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  products  that  each  season  congregates  in  the 
largest  exposition  building  on  the  Coast. 

The  California  State  Fair  Speed  Department  holds  its 
usual  prestige  as  an  attraction  for  the  multitude  who  desire 
to  witness  the  equine  contests  as  an  amusement,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  exhilarating  effect  of  this  out-door  sport.  It 
has  been  a  most  important  auxiliary  in  attracting  visitors 
who  are  sure  to  examine  during  odd  times  the  products 
of  California  as  shown  in  the  different  departments. 

The  awards  of  the  California  State  Fair  are  of  much 
benefit  to  exhibitors,  as  competition  is  great,  Kixd  merit 
here  recognized  is  surely  to  be  recognized  in  trade. 

The  California  State  Fair  of  1893  will  be  provided  with 
extra  attractions  for  visitors.  Its  great  success  in  the  past 
emboldens  the  management  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times, 
and  the  demands  of  progress  is  sure  to  attain  additional 
benefits  for  exhibitors. 

The  annual  attendance  at  the  State  Fair  aggregates 
50,000  visitors,  thereby  offering  advantages  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere  on  the  Coast  for  the  producer  to  meet  the  con- 
sumer. 

This  opportunity  in  the  past  has  been  readily  recognized 
by  all  concerned,  and  it  is  expected  that  increased  efforts 
will  be  made  this  year  to  show  most  fully  the  manufactur- 
ing as  well  as  the  agricultural  resources  of  California. 

Collection  of  intending  exhibits  should  begin  at  once. 

Applications  for  space  and  all  question  for  information 
will  be  immediately  answered  by  the  secretary. 

Edwin  F.  Smith,  Secretary 


What  Supervisors  Can  Do  with  Game  Laws. 

As  reported  in  the  Chronicle,  Attorney  F.  P.  Deeringhas 
filed  with  the  Fish  Commission  his  opinion  as  to  the  powers 
of  Boards  of  Supervisors  in  the  several  counties  to  pass  or- 
dinances relative  to  fish  and  game.  The  question  recently 
arose  on  accocnt  of  dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  new  gen- 
eral statute,  which  makes  the  open  season  for  deer  from 
September  ist  to  October  15th.  At  that  time  of  year  in 
all  the  coast  counties  the  deer  were  "  running,"  thereby 
rendering  their  meat  poor  and  almost  unfit  for  food.  It 
was  desired  to  learn  if  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  had  power 
to  change  the  date  of  opening  to  July  or  August  ist  without, 
however,  extending  the  time  during  which  deer  may  be  shot 
in  any  county  beyond  six  weeks.  Attorney  Deering  de- 
cides that  the  supervisors  have  such  power,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  sportsmen  in  this  part  of  California  and,  in 
fact,  throughout  the  entire  State.  From  the  attorney's 
opinion  it  appears  that  such  power  as  the  supervisors  have 
over  fish  and  game  they  derive  from  subdivision  29^^  of 
Section  25  of  the  County  Government  bill  and  from  Section 
636  of  the  penal  code.  These  provisions  are  parts  of  acts 
re-enacted  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature.  From  all 
the  provisions  of  law,  Mr.  Deering  draws  the  following  im- 
portant conclusions: 

"  First — With  respect  to  fish,  I  consider  it  clear  that  the 
supervisors  have  no  power  to  pass  any  ordinance  either  as 
to  the  close  season  or  as  to  nets  and  seines  that  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  general  laws  of  the  State  upon  the  subject. 
Section  29^^,  above  quoted,  authorizes  supervisors  to  make 
regulations  for  the  protection  of  fish  and  game,  and  says 
that  when  regulations  are  made  relating  to  game,  not  fish, 
the  laws  of  the  State  are  suspended  in  that  county.  The 
regulations  made  by  supervisors  for  the  protection  of  game 
are  declared  to  supersede  the  State  law,  but  the  same  dec- 
laration is  not  made  as  to  fish.  The  supervisors  may  make 
regulations  for  the  protection  of  fish,  but  such  regulations 
do  not  suspend  or  take  the  place  of  the  State  laws.  As  to 
fish,  the  local  ordinances  must  be  consistent  with  the  gen- 
eral laws.  The  plain  construction  of  this  provision  of  the 
County  Government  bill  is  that,  while  supervisors  are 
authorized  to  make  regulations  for  the  protection  of  fish  as 
well  as  of  game,  as  those  regulations  are  declared  to  sus- 
pend the  State  law  only  in  respect  to  game,  they  cannot 
suspend  them  as  to  fish.  Therefore,  the  State  laws  as  to 
fish  remain  in  full  force,  and  local  ordinances  must  be  con- 
sistent with  them.  That  this  was  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature also  appears  from  Section  636  of  the  Penal  Code. 

"  Supervisors  may  shorten  the  open  season  for  fish,  but 
they  cannot  lengthen  it.  Again,  supervisors  have  no  power 
to  authorize  the  use  of  a  net  or  seine  with  less  than  a  7X- 
inch  mesh.  They  must  act  in  harmony  with  the  State  law, 
which  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  use  for  catching  shad  or 
salmon  a  net  or  seine  with  meshes  less  than  inches  in 
length.  Supervisors  are  not  given  power  to  make  regula- 
tions as  to  nets  and  seines  that  will  supersede  the  State 
law.  The  only  instance  in  which  their  ordinances  have 
this  effect  is  when  they  relate  to  the  protection  of  game, 
and  this  is  for  the  reason  that  the  very  law  giving  the  power 
to  pass  the  ordinance  as  to  game  says  that  the  State  law 
shall  be  there  suspended. 

"  With  respect  to  game,  I  am  of  opinion  that  to  protect 
the  game  itself  supervisors  may  make  regulations  which 
shall  take  the  place  of  the  State  law,  and,  should  the  needs 
of  the  county  require  a  longer  or  a  shorter  or  a  different 


close  season,  the  supervisors  may  prescribe  this  also.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  regulations  must 
operate  to  protect  the  game,  and  that  the  close  season  can 
be  changed  only  when  the  needs  of  the  county  require  it, 
or  when  to  change  it  would  be  a  protection  to  the  game. 

"With  respect  to  deer:  It  is  part  of  the  history  of  the 
law  as  it  now  stands,  which  permits  the  killing  of  deer  from 
September  ist  to  October  15th,  that  six  weeks  was  in- 
tended by  the  legislature  to  be  the  extent  of  the  open 
saason,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  supervisors  may 
change  this  period  of  six  weeks  so  as  to  make  it  begin  on 
the  1st  of  July,  for  example,  and  end  August  15th,  if  such  a 
regulation  would  be  for  the  protection  of  deer  in  that 
county,  or  if  the  needs  of  the  county  make  it  advisable. 

"  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  however,  to  the  fact  that 
supervisors  can  legislate  only  for  their  county,  and  that 
persons  will  be  protected  by  the  ordinances  only  as  long  as 
they  are  in  that  county. 

"It  is  a  misdemeanor  for  a  person  to  have  in  his  posses- 
sion any  deer  at  a  time  when  it  is  unlawful  to  kill  deer. 
The  code  makes  it  unlawful  to  kill  deer  except  between 
September  ist  and  October  isth.  Therefore,  while  the 
supervisors  of  Marin  county,  for  example,  might  for  that 
county  change  the  open  season  for  killing  deer  to  the  six 
weeks  beginning  July  ist,  yet  if  any  sportsman  from  San 
Francisco  should  shoot  deer  in  Marin  county  in  July  and 
take  it  into  San  Francisco,  or  any  other  county  where  the 
general  law  had  not  been  changed  by  the  supervisors,  he 
would  subject  himself  to  prosecution. 

"  Again,  the  law — Section  636  of  the  penal  code — forbids 
the  selling  or  offering  for  sale  of  the  hide  or  meat  of  deer. 
This  law  the  supervisors  cannot  change.  Therefore,  deer 
meat  and  deer  hides  may  not  be  sold  nor  offered  for  sale; 
nor  may  deer  shot  in  one  county,  under  an  ordinance  per- 
mitting it  there,  be  carried  into  another  county  where  the 
general  State  law  is  in  force." 

As  the  result  of  Attorney  Deering's  opinion  it  is  believed 
that  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  Marin  and  other  northern 
counties  will  immediately  pass  laws  changing  the  open 
"season  on  deer  from  October  ist  to  July  ist.  It  is  also 
likely  that  the  opening  of  the  quail  season  will  be  changed 
from  September  ist  to  October  ist. 

The  Fish  Commission  has  already  placed  the  opinion  in 
the  form  of  a  bulletin,  which  as  soon  as  possible  will  be 
issued  from  the  State  Printing  Office  for  general  dis- 
tribution. 


Ill  HE  X)/*"RY. 


World's  Fair  Dairy  Tests. 

The  9o  day  butter  test,  called  Breed  Test  No.  2,  began 
May  31st  and  will  close  August  28th.  In  this  test  all  com- 
mercial products — butter,  skim-milk,  buttermilk,  increase  or 
decrease  in  live  weight,  and  cost  of  butter  color — will  be 
considered  in  making  the  award.  Our  weekly  record  will 
close  with  the  day  ending  Saturday  noon,  and  the  figures 
of  the  first  three  days'  yields  are  given  this  week.  Each 
superintendent  has  made  changes  in  his  herd,  and  the  cows 
in  the  Guernsey  and  Shorthorn  barns  have  been  renum- 
bered. In  addition  to  the  figures  given  in  reporting  the 
cheese  test  we  add  the  weight  of  the  yield  of  butter-fat.  In 
order  to  find  how  much  commercial  butter  (estimated)  this 
fat  equals,  divide  the  pounds  of  fat  by  eight. 


JBBBBYS. 


Day  end- 

Mllk-lbP. 

Per  cent 
fat 

f  er  cenl 
other 

BoUds  

Estimated 

butter.... 

Value  food 

Herd  milk  and  composite  (X) 
■ample. 

June  1 
2 
3 

S97.1 
873  1 
89i  1 

4  9 
4  S 
6. 

9.87 
9.21 
9.26 

64.9 
52  4 
6}  9 

ODBBNSBYI. 

Herd  milk  and  composite  (X) 
sample. 

June  1 

2 
3 

784  6 
781.7 
776.6 

45 
46 
4.8 

9.15 
916 
9.08 

44  1 
439 
46.6 

bBOBTROFMS. 

Herd  milk  and  composite  (X) 
sample. 

June  1 

2 
3 

771.6 
774  3 
792.7 

8.7 
8.7 

3.7 

9.24 

8  97 
8  84 

35.7 
86  8 
36.6 

The  above,  from  the  Breeders'  Gazette,  gives  the  results 
of  the  first  three  days'  "battle  of  the  breeds"  for  butter  pro- 
duction, and  shows  the  comparative  merits  of  the  only  three 
breeds  on  trial  at  Jackson  park. 

The  results  of  the  test  for  cheese,  as  given  last  week, 
may,  in  part,  dispel  the  fallacious  ideas  held  by  some  peo- 
ple, that  the  breed  that  gives  a  big  lot  of  a  comparatively 
poor  quality  of  milk  is  most  profitable  for  a  cheese  dairy. 

The  quality  of  cheese  varies  with  the  quality  of  the  milk 
from  which  it  is  made,  other  things  being  equal,  conse- 
quently the  milk  that  is  richest  in  butter-fat  makes  the 
richest  cheese,  and  as  such  milk  generally  contains  an  aver- 
age per  cent  of  other  solids,  it  takes  fewer  pounds  of  it  to 
make  a  pound  of  cheese  than  it  does  of  other  milk,  which 
is  of  a  poorer  quality. 

The  table  given  last  week  shows  that  one  pound  of  green 
cheese  was  made  from  about  eight  pounds  of  Jersey  milk, 
while  it  took  io}i  pounds  of  the  milk  from  the  Shorthorn 
cows  for  one  pound  of  the  same,  and  for  the  Guernseys  a 
fraction  under  ten  pounds  of  milk  for  one  pound  of  green 
cheese  So  far  as  the  butter  trial  has  proceeded,  it  takes 
16  pounds  of  Jersey  milk  for  one  pound  of  butter  (estimated 
by  the  per  cent  of  fat),  pounds  of  Guernsey  milk  and 
22  pounds  of  milk  from  the  Shorthorn  cows  to  make  one 
pound  of  butter.  The  above  comparisons  are  not  made 
from  the  milk  of  a  single  cow  of  each  breed,  but  from  25 
head  of  each,  except  in  the  butter  test,  in  which  there  are 
only  23  Shorthorn  cows,  two  of  the  newly  selected  ones  not 
having  calved  in  time  for  the  beginning  of  that  test,  so  that 
the  quantity  of  milk  in  the  above  table  is  the  produce  of  23 
cows,  and  not  that  of  25  as  in  each  of  the  other  two  breads. 
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Tlie  Langdon  Non-Swarming  Device. 

(By  Frank  Bknton,  in  "  Insect  Life,"  Issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.] 

Complete  control  of  natural  swarming  has  long  been  re- 
garded by  apiarists  as  one  of  th«  most  desirable  points  to 
accomplish  in  connection  with  their  pursuit.  Yet,  up  to 
the  present  time,  notwithstanding  the  improvements  which 
modern  ideas  in  apiculture  have  suggested  in  this  direction, 
they  have  had  to  admit  it  one  of  the  most  puzzling  with 
which  they  have  had  to  do. 

The  advantages  in  being  able  to  suppress  at  will  and 
without  detriment  to  the  colony  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  bees  to  swarm  are  numerous.  Chief  among  these  may 
be  mentioned  :  There  need  not  then  be  the  great  inter- 
ruption to  honey-storing  which  the  issuance  of  swarms 
brings  in  the  height  of  the  honey  yield.  The  apiarist  could 
have  all  his  return  in  the  shape  of  honey  instead  of  partly 
in  the  form  of  swarms,  clearly  an  advantage  when  the 
number  of  his  colonies  had  reached  the  limit  of  his  field,  or 
as  many  as  he  could  well  care  for,  and  remunerative  prices 
could  not  be  obtained  for  the  surplus  stock.  The  time 
and  labor  expended  in  watching  for  and  hiving  swarms 
would  be  saved.  Losses  through  the  absconding  of  swarms 
would  be  avoided.  Even  with  all  reasonable  care  such 
losses  often  occur. 

Centuries  ago  the  Greeks,  recognizing  some  of  the 
advantages  which  the  control  of  swarming  would  give  to 
the  bee  keeper,  practiced  with  their  basket  hives  furnished 
with  bars  across  the  tops,  the  transfer  of  combs  with 
adhering  bees  to  new  hives,  thus  forming  artificial  swarms. 
This  is  interesting  to  note  as  being  the  first  recorded 
attem  pt  to  control  swarming.  Contardi,  who  wrote  in 
1768,  describes  these  hives  and  says  :  "When  the  bees 
should  swatm  those  people  do  nothing  but  to  take  out 
some  of  these  bars  to  which  the  bees  attach  their  combs,  and 
they  place  them  upon  another  basket  or  hive.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  the  Greeks  multiply  their  hives."  The  abbot, 
Delia  Rocca,  of  Syra,  in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  in  his 
Traite  complet  sur  les  Abeilles,  published  at  Paris  in  1790, 
mentions  ihis  as  a  method  of  the  ancient  Greeks  for  the 
multiplication  of  swarms,  which  is  employed  to-day  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Can- 
dia."  And  Liger,  the  author  of  La 
Maisen  rusiique,  in  the  eighth  edi- 
tion published  in  1742,  gives  a 
figure  of  one  of  these  basket  hives, 
which  is  here  reproduced  (Fig.  i). 

Most  of  the  systems  of  prevent- 
ing or  limiting  natural  swarming 
have  depended  upon  the  formation 
of  a  limited  number  of  artificial 
swarms,  frequent  destruction  of 
queen  cells  by  the  bee-keeper,  close 
use  of  the  honey-extractor,  the 
combining  of  after-swarms,  chang- 
ing places  for  hives,  replacing  of 
all  queens  annually,  supplying  empty  space  for  comb-build- 
ing below  the  brood-nest  or  between  the  brood-nest  and  the 
flight- hole,  or  there  has  been  some  combination  of  these 
methods. 

Non-Swarming  Bees,  Automatic  Swarm- Hivers,  Etc. — 
From  time  to  time  queens  have  been  advertised  as  bred 
from  "  non-swarmin?  strains  of  bees."    While  it  is  very 


Fig.  1  —  Aucieut  Oreek 
movable  comb  hive. 
(From  La  Maison  rus 
tique,  published  in  1742  ) 


Fio.  2.— Bee-hives  with  Langdon  non-swarmer  attached:  A,  B,  hives; 
S,  S'.  supers;  /),  non-swarming  device;  e,  «',  entrances  corresponding 
to  hive-entrances;  kI,  slide  tor  closing  entrance;  c,  e',  conical  wire- 
cloth  bee-escapes;  ex,  fx',  exits  of  same. 

reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  inclination  to  swarm  might 
be  decreased  considerably  by  long-continued  careful  selec- 
tion, such  as  could  be  given  had  we  better  control  over 
matmg,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  comparatively  slight  permanent 
results  have  thus  far  been  attained  in  this  direction.  And 
since  swarms  would  issue,  various  devices  have  been  con- 
structed to  warn  the  owner  or  to  prevent  loss  during  his 
absence.  Electric  attachments  and  telephone  lines  have 
been  put  up,  adjusted  entrances  to  confine  queens,  traps  to 
catch  the  latter,  and  decoy-hives  have  been  used,  and  at 
last  the  automatic  or  self-hiver  has  been  evolved  after  many 
experiments  and  much  thought  on  the  part  of  apiarian  in- 
ventors. Although  the  self-hiver  in  its  more  perfect  form 
has  scarcely  been  subjected  to  a  thorough  test,  it  promises 
to  do  all  that  has  been  expected  of  it.  But  it  will  not  take 
away  the  desire  to  swarm. 

This  is  exactly  what  Mr.  H.  P.  Langdon,  of  East  Con- 
stable, N.  Y.,  says  he  can  do  by  the  use  of  the  non-swarm- 
jng  attachment  invented  by  him  and  now  for  the  first  time 


niade  public.  Moreover,  he  keeps  all  of  the  field  force  of 
his  colonies  storing  surplus  honey  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  as  long  as  there  is  any  honey  to  be  obtained  in 
field  or  forest,  and  simplifies  to  such  an  extent  the  work  of 
the  apiary  during  this  portion  of  the  year  that  he  can  attend 
to  several  times  as  many  colonies  as  under  the  old  way. 

The  immediate  condition  which  incites  a  colony  of  bees 
to  swarm  has  been  quite  well  recognized  as  its  general 
prosperity — its  populousness,  the  abundance  of  honey 
secretion,  and  crowded  condition  of  the  brood  combs,  or, 
in  general,  such  circumstances  as  favor  the  production  of 
surplus  honey,  especially  surplus  comb  honey,  and  it  has  of 
course  been  taken  for  granted  that  honey  could  not  be  se- 
cured if  these  conditions  were  changed.  Nor  would  it, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  system  proposed  by  Mr. 
Langdon,  be  easy  for  experienced  bee-keepers  to  believe 
that  all  it  proposes  to  do  could  be  accomplished  without 

much  manipulation 
and  perhaps  also  the 
use  of  some  compli* 
cated  device.  I  was, 
however,  agreeably 
surprised  atthe  whole 
s  i  m  p  1  i  ci  t  y  of  Mr. 
Langdon's  plan, when 
in  December  last,  he 
made  it  known  to  me 
and  sent  a  n  o  n- 
swarmer  for  purposes 
of  illustration.  And 
Flo  3.— Hive  showing  entrance  (e)  and  hole  in  answer  to  his  re- 
(h),  corrresponding  to  like  apertures  onn,,.„f  „,i,ot  i 

back  of  non-swarmer.  quest  as  to  wnat  i 

thought  of  it,  I  wrote 
him  at  once  that  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  he  had  made  one 
of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  the  list  of  aparian  inven- 
tions that  had  appeared  for  a  long  time — one  that,  after  the 
frame  hive,  would  rank  equal  with  or  ahead  of  the  honey- 
extractor  and  comb-foundation  machine. 

Mr.  Langdon  has  applied  for  letters  patent  on  his  device 
in  this  and  other  countries,  and,  with  the  specifications  as 
a  basis,  a  copy  of  which  he  has  kindly  sent  to  me,  together 
with  permission  to  make  the  matter  public,  I  have  written 
the  following: 

Description  of  the  Device  and  System. — At  the  beginning 
of  the  honey  season  the  non-swarming  device,  D,  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  is  placed  at  the  entrances  of  two  contiguous  hives 
each  of  which  contains  a  queen  and  full  colony  of  bees. 
The  continuous  passageways,  e  and  e',  on  the  underside  of 
the  device,  correspond  to  the  entrances  of  the  hives  A  and 
B,  respectively.  The  bees  will  then  pass,  quite  undis- 
turbed, out  of  and  into  their  respective  hives  through  these 
passageways.  By  inserting  the  slide,  si,  in  the  end  of  the 
non-swarmer  until  it  occupies  the  position  indicated  by  the 
dotted  horizontal  lines,  the  passageway  leading  to  hive  A 
will  be  closed  at  its  juncture  with  the  hive  entrance,  pre- 


t 


Fig.  4. — Langdon  Non-Swarming  Device— rear  view,  showing  aper- 
tures (e,  e'  and  A,  h')  corresponding  to  similar 
openings  in  the  fronts  of  hives. 

venting  any  bees  from  entering  said  hive.  The  wire-cloth 
rone  exit,  ex,  still  permits  flight-bees  to  come  out  of  hive 
A,  as  a  hole,  h.  Fig.  4,  through  the  non-swarmer  connects 
the  cone  exit  with  a  corresponding  hole,  h.  Fig.  3,  in  the 
front  of  the  hive.  The  super  cases  S  of  hive  A  are  then 
placed  on  those  of  hive  B. 

The  flight -bees  of  hive  A  finding  their  hive  entrance 
closed  on  their  return  are,  upon  alighting  at  the  entrance  e, 
Fig.  2,  attracted  along  the  gallery  shown  at  g,  in  the  cross- 
section.  Fig.  s,  by  the 
buzzing  of  the  bees  at 
the  entrance  e'  of  biveB, 
and  enter  said  hive. 
This  withdrawal  of  the 
field-bees  from  hive  A  "* 
leaves  this  hive  so  de- 
populated and  so  dis- 
concerts the  nurse  bees 
left  therein  that  they  will 
not  swarm.  Meanwhile, 
work  is  going  on  without 
interruption  in  the  supers 
on  hive  B  by  the  field 
force  of  both  hives. 


Fig.  5. — Langdon  Non-Swarming  De- 
vice— cross-section  at  gcln..  Fig.  3 
(lettering  as  before). 


At  the  expiration  of  eight  to  ten  days,  thus  before  the 
bees  of  hive  B  have  made  preparations  to  swarm,  the 
supers,  S  and  S^,  Fig.  2,  on  this  hive  are  all  transferred  to 
hive  A,  the  slide,  si,  is  withdrawn  from  entrance  e,  thus 
opening  this  hive,  and  is  inserted  in  the  opposite  end  of 
the  non-swarming  device  so  as  to  close  the  entrance  e'  to 
hive  B.  The  bees  thus  excluded  from  hive  B  will  be  called 
along  the  gallery,  ^,  Fig.  5,  of  the  non-swarmer  by  the 
bees  at  the  entrance,  e,  and  with  these  bees  will  enter  hive 

A,  thus  bringing  about  in  hive  B  the  same  conditions  as 
were  previously  induced  in  hive  A  by  closing  the  latter. 
At  the  same  time  the  field-bees  of  both  hives  are  working 
continuously  in  the  supers  on  the  hive  A,  the  entrance  of 
which  is  open,  and  the  flight-bees  in  hive  B  are  escaping 
through  the  cone  exit,  ex',  and  joining  those  of  hive  A. 

In  about  a  week  the  supers  are  again  placed  upon  hive 

B,  the  entrance  to  which  is  then  opened  while  that  of  hive 
A  is  closed.  In  another  week  another  transfer  is  made, 
and  so  on  alternately  during  the  flow  of  honey. 

This  alternate  running  of  the  field-bees  from  one  hive  to 
another  and  back  again,  and  the  simultaneous  transfer  of 
the  supers,  so  disturbs  the  plans  of  the  nurse-bees,  and 
temporarily  depopulates  the  hives  successively  closed,  that 
organization  for  swarming  is  not  effected;  hence,  no  swarms 
issue,  and  the  field  bees  of  both  hives  work  tmitedly  and 
without  interruption  throuf^hout  the  entire  gathcf  tng  season. 

Advantages  of  this  System. — The   experienced  bee- 


master  will  not  only  readily  see  that  this  meets  the  re- 
quirements mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  articte  as  ad- 
vantageous to  secure,  but  also  that  in  many  other  ways  it 
is  likely  to  prove  a  system  of  great  value  in  the  apiary. 
Mr.  Langdon  has  mentioned  some  of  these,  and  I  will 
therefore  quote  from  his  letter: 

(1)  Two  light  colonies  that  would  not  do  much  in  sections  if  work- 
ing separately  make  one  good  one  by  running  the  field  force  of  both 
into  the  same  set  of  supers. 

(2)  No  bait  sections  are  needed,  as  the  bees  can  be  crowded  into 
the  sections  without  swarming. 

(3)  The  honey  will  be  finished  in  bettfr  condition,  that  is,  with  less 
travel-stain,  because  the  union  of  the  field  forces  enables  them  to 
complete  the  work  in  less  time. 

(4)  There  will  be  fewer  unfinished  sections  at  the  close  of  the  honey 
harvest,  for  the  reason  just  mentioned. 

(5)  Also  for  the  same  reason  honey  can  be  taken  off  by  the  full  case 
instead  of  by  the  section  or  holder  full. 

(6)  Drones  will  be  fewer  in  number,  as  a  double  handful  will  often 
be  killed  oflF  in  the  closed  hive  while  the  other  is  storing  honey  rapidly. 

(7)  Artificial  swarms  and  nuclei  can  be  more  easily  made,  as  combs 
of  brood  and  bees  can  be  taken  from  the  closed  hive  in  which  the 
queen  can  be  found  very  quickly. 

As  there  is  in  carrying  out  this  system  of  swarm  preven- 
tion no  caging  of  queens,  cutting  out  of  queen  cells,  manipu- 
lat  ion  of  brood  combs  or  even  opening  of  the  brood 
chambers  at  all  during  the  honey  season,  and  all  the  vexa- 
tious watching  for  swarms  and  the  labor  and  time  involved 
in  securing  these  are  done  away  with,  and  instead  of  this  a 
simple  manipulation  attended  to  not  oftener  than  once  a 
week  is  substituted,  it  is  plain  that  very  many  more  colo- 
nies can  be  managed  by  one  person,  and,  indeed,  Mr. 
Langdon  informs  me  that  he  "  can  care  for  200  colonies 
with  one  day's  work  in  a  week  with  no  help,  instead  of 
working  all  the  time  with  loo  colonies."  It  will,  therefore, 
prove  a  great  boon  to  all  having  numerous  out-apiaries. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  over  any  plan  for  the 
prevention  of  swarming  yet  proposed,  which  Mr.  Langdon's 
system  will  have,  should  it  prove  on  further  trial  all  that  it 
now  promises,  is  that  it  will  not  only  prevent  more  effectu- 
ally than  any  other  the  actual  issuance  of  swarms,  but, 
while  not  requiring  any  manipulation  antagonistic  to  the 
known  instinct  of  bees,  it  will  prevent  all  desire  to  swarm — 
will  completely  do  away  with  the  "swarming  fever,"  so 
fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  comb-honey  producer.  Another 
great  feature  of  it  will  be  the  more  rigid  selection  of  breed- 
ing stock,  which  it  will  facilitate.  Intelligent  selection  can 
accomplish  for  this  pursuit  as  much  as  it  has  done  for  the 
breeders  of  our  larger  domestic  animals.  Furthermore,  a 
strong  natural  inclination  toward  swarming  on  the  part  of 
any  race  of  bees,  otherwise  possessed  of  very  desirable 
traits,  will  not,  under  this  system,  oblige  the  rejection  of 
such  race.  Eventually  the  disposition  to  swarm  must 
through  constant  suppression  become  less,  or,  in  time  it 
may  even  disappear,  giving  us  the  long-sought  non-swarm- 
ing strain. 

The  System  Tested  Practically.  —A  brief  statement  of 
the  success  which  has  attended  Mr.  Langdon's  practical 
test  of  his  system  during  1892  will  be  of  interest  in  this 
connection.  In  a  letter  dated  December  24,  1892,  he  wrote  : 

Last  season  I  tried  the  device  on  100  hives.  Except  in  one  instance 
the  bees  did  no  fighting.  Why  they  did  not  fight  when  united  in 
this  way  I  cannot  say.  It  certainly  did  not  discourage  them  in  honey 
gathering,  for  my  yield  from  the  100  hives  was  6,000  pounds  of  comb 
honey,  or  an  average  of  60  pounds  per  hive,  some  pairs  yielding  150 
pounds,  and  it  has  been  counted  a  poor  season  for  bees  in  my  localiiy 
this  year.  After  one  season's  trial  of  the  device  and  plan  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  fault  or  objection  to  it. 


(She  jStock  "Y'^'^'^- 

Fruits  for  Fattest  Hogs. 

Mr.  Balaam,  of  Farmersville,  used  to  have  a  pet  pig  that 
ran  under  the  fig  trees  near  the  house.  When  the  fruit  be- 
eran  to  drop,  he  ate  figs  and  rested  in  the  shade  until  he 
finally  grew  too  fat  to  move  about  to  gather  the  sweet 
morsels.  By  this  time  his  owner  became  so  much  inter- 
ested in  the  case  as  to  carry  him  his  regular  figs  three  times 
daily.  Gradually,  he  grew  so  fat  that  his  eyes  closed  en- 
tirely and  he  was  blind  and  helpless. 

This  story  is  well  substantiated  by  reliable  citizens  of 
Farmersville.  Where  fig  trees  grow  to  such  size  and  pro- 
duce such  enormous  crops  as  they  often  do  in  California, 
this  brings  to  mind  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  an  acre 
of  figs  will  fatten  more  hogs  than  anything. 


Prunes  for  Hog-Feed. 

Discussing  the  possibility  of  an  overproduction  of  prunes, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Sims,  of  Farmersville,  maintained  the  proposition 
that  when  no  longer  worth  marketing  they  will  prove  a 
profitable  investment  for  fattening  hogs.  As  they  contain 
so  much  sugar,  besides  other  flesh- producing  qualities,  he 
estimates  the  fruit  as  nearly  equal  to  barley — ton  for  ton. 
While  3000  pounds  of  barley  is  a  good  average  yield,  400 
pounds  of  prunes  per  free  on  75  trees  per  acre  is  no  ex- 
cessive yield  for  prunes  in  his  neighborhood.  This  gives 
ten  times  the  weight  of  the  barley  and  still  leaves  a  large 
margin  in  favor  of  Mr.  Sims'  proposition  if  we  think  his 
estimate  of  the  food  value  of  the  prune  as  too  high  when 
compared  with  grain.  Frank  S.  Chapin. 


Cows'  Sore  Teats. 

To  THE  Editor; — I  was  raised  in  a  dairy,  and  have 
had  the  care  of  the  cows  of  the  ranch  where  I've  lived,  at 
home  or  elsewhere.  My  remedy  for  sore  teats  has  always 
been  an  ointment  made  of  two  parts  of  mutton  tallow  and 
one  part  clean  oak-wood  ashes. 

A  week  ago  our  favorite  cow  came  up  with  two  teats 
badly  swollen,  evidently  from  a  poisonous  bite.  In  two 
days  it  resulted  in  four  large  raw  places,  each  larger  than  a 
dime,  with  much  pain  and  soreness.  My  ointment  did  no 
good.  I  burnt  a  half  ounce  of  alum  and  pulverized  it  like 
flour,  mixed  it  with  two  ounces  of  lard  and  one-tenth  of  an 
ounce  of  carbolic  acid.    Two  applications  cured  the  sores. 

Sanders,  Cal.,  June  15,  1893.  ^-  Sanders. 
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Talk  by  a  Sncoessfnl  Egg-ttetter. 

Dr.  Gallup  of  Santa  Ana  gives  his  method 
of  poultry-keeping  and  chicken-raising  in 
tbe  California  Cultivator: 

"  I  have  23  laying  hens  (S.  C.  Brown  Leg- 
horns), 37  chickens  batched  in  December 
and  January — some  commencing  to  lay  now; 
65  chicks  and  chickens  from  one  week  to 
six  weeks  old.  My  morning  feed  for  that 
number  (old  and  young,  for  all  are  fed  alike 
in  the  morning)  is  two  quarts  of  wheat  bran, 
in  which  I  mix  two  measures  of  Wilbur's 
seed  meal  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Pour 
in  boiling  water  and  mix  until  all  is 
moistened  thoroughly,  hut  not  sloppy— 
rather  dry  if  anything.  Now,  mind,  this  is 
the  morning  feed  for  old  and  young,  fed 
early  and  hot.  The  net  feed  after  breakfast 
is  green  barley,  cut  up  so  all  eat  it  readily. 
For  this  purpose  I  sowed  some  very  early 
and  cut  it  over,  and  it  springs  right  up 
again,  so  we  cut  the  ground  over  three  or 
four  times.  Then  we  have  a  later  sowed  lot 
to  come  on  after  the  first  patch  gives  out. 
Our  young  chicks  are  kept  in  a  yard  instead 
of  a  coop.  In  some  parts  of  each  yard  I 
leave  every  other  evening  after  the  chicks 
and  chickens  have  gone  to  bed,  some  whole 
wheat  about  six  inches  deep,  and  keep  this 
ground  quite  moist,  so  the  wheat  will  be 
quite  softened  up  before  the  old  hen  gets  to 
scratching  in  the  morning.  Don't  bury  this 
wheat  all  in  a  pile,  but  scatter  it  so  they  can 
only  get  a  few  kernels  at  a  time.  Now,  if 
you  have  fixed  this  just  right  and  just  enough 
buried  wheat,  you  need  not  feed  them  again 
for  a  whole  and  sometimes  two  whole  days, 
except  their  morning  mash  and  the  cut 
green  feed  two  and  three  times  per  day. 
just  as  it  happens  I  occasionally  feed  a  little 
cracked  wheat  and  sometimes  a  little  corn. 
Br  extra  careful  to  never  overfeed. 

Young  chicks  just  hatched  I  feed  for  the 
first  two  or  three  days  on  dry  bread  crumbs. 
My  laying  hens  get  a  feed  of  grain  at  noon 
and  another  at  night,  always  fed  where  they 
have  to  scratch  for  it — either  in  litter  of 
some  kind  or  on  a  light  piece  of  ground 
kept  forked  up  loose.  I  mix  cracked  corn 
and  wheat  in  about  the  proportion  of  three 
sacks  of  wheat  to  one  of  corn.  Occasion- 
ally feed  Egyptian  corn  and  occasionally 
cracked  barley.  Now  count  your  hens  and 
measure  out  one  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
grain  to  each  hen  for  their  noon  and  even- 
ing feed.  I  feed  the  evening  feed  of  grain 
at  4  or  4:30  o'clock,  then  just  before  they  go 
to  roost  give  a  good  feed  of  the  green  bar- 
ley, or  green  corn  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose. Cut  up  so  they  can  eat  it  readily.  I 
cut  all  my  green  feed  with  my  jack-knife. 
It  i«;  very  easily  done  when  you  know  how. 

Understand  that  my  hens  and  chicks  are 
all  kept  in  confinement  on  two  lots,  50x125 
feet  each.  Now  the  reason  why  I  tell  you 
to  measure  one  tablespoonful  of  grain  to 
each  grown  fowl  at  a  feed  is  to  show  you 
that  a  large  proportion  of  people  feed  too 
much  grain.  I  occasionally  bury  some 
cracked  corn  and  wheat  with  a  spading  fork 
in  the  ground  as  deep  as  I  can  fork  it  in  on 
the  feeding  corner.  Oh,  yes;  my  hens  act 
hungry  all  the  time,  and  there  is  no  time  in 
the  day  that  you  will  not  see  some  of  them 
scratching  in  the  feeding  corner  of  the  yard. 

But  eggs  are  what  I  am  after,  and  I  get 
them,  too.  While  my  neighbors  complain 
of  getting  no  eggs  I  am  getting  from  23 
laying  hens  18  to  20  eggs  one  day  and  from 
12  to  15  the  next.  Then  there  will  be  a 
week  or  two  that  they  will  come  down  to  12 
and  14  per  day;  then  three  weeks  again  they 
go  up  to  tbe  highest  number. 

I  never  feed  fowls  or  chickens  more  than 
they  will  eat  up  clean,  and  act  as  if  hungry 
for  more.  My  chicks  are  all  hatched  under 
hens,  the  setting  hens  fed  on  whole  corn  ex- 
clusively. Then  I  have  three  old  scratchers 
that  will  scratch  and  care  for  from  30  to  50 
chicks  of  all  ages.  Tbe  older  ones  soon 
learn  to  scratch  for  themselves.  When  I 
get  a  hen  of  that  kind  that  will  not  hght  or 
pick  chicks  of  any  age  I  consider  her  worth 
keeping  to  a  good  old  age,  and  I  keep  her. 

I  have,  since  last  October,  fed  50  cents' 
worth  of  ground  bones  and  shells;  no  meat 
to  speak  of  at  all;  am  no  meat  eater  myself; 
I  feed  tbe  few  scraps  from  the  table,  give 
fresh  water  twice  per  day  at  all  times,  and 
In  hot  weather  three  times. 

I  have  batched  out  120  chicks  since  De- 
cember loth;  have  lost  five — two  by  an 
accident  and  three  by  drowning  in  a  heavy 
rain  storm.  Have  not  bad  a  sick  hen  or 
chicken  since  last  September,  but  when  I 
fed  on  the  stuffing  plan  I  lost  heavily.  Oh, 
yes;  I  could  tell  you  how  to  loose  them  by 
tbe  wholesale,  but  this  article  would  be  too 
long  to  suit  the  editor. 

I  keep  pounded  glass  and  crockery  be- 
fore my  hens  nearly  all  the  time,  and  it 


would  surprise  one  who  did  not  know  to  see 
what  quantities  they  eat. 

Now  when  you  spade  up  your  ground  to 
bury  more  wheat,  if  you  find  that  some  of  it 
has  been  missed  and  is  sprouted,  no  rnatter 
if  it  is  two  or  three  inches  long,  it  is  the 
tenderest  kind  of  green  feed  for  the  little 
chicks.  I  raised  a  brood  of  12  chicks  from 
the  time  they  hatched  last  year  on  no  other 
feed.  They  hatched  on  the  8th  of  May,  and 
ten  days  before  they  were  to  hatch  I  wet  up 
the  yard  that  I  was  to  keep  them  in,  and 
spaded  in  wheat  for  geen  feed  for  them,  and 
behold  !  the  little  contrary  chaps  would  not 
even  eat  boiled  eggs  or  bread  crumbs,  and 
still  persisted  in  growing  right  ahead  of  my 
others  that  I  was  stuffing  according  to  tbe 
books  and  loosing  heavily  all  the  time;  so  I 
buried  wheat  for  them  right  along  and  let 
them  live  and  grow. 


Glover  as  a  Special  Food. 

The  following  excellent  article  from  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  relative  to  the  uses  of  clover 
as  a  special  food  for  poultry,  contains  much 
information  and  advice  adaptable  to  Cali- 
fornia poultry-raisers.  Alfalfa  is  included 
in  clovers  suitable  for  foods.  It  is  one  of 
tbe  cheapest  of  foods,  and  as  an  egg-producer 
it  probably  has  no  superior.  Poultrymen 
are  learning  that  grain  is  not  alone  sufficient 
and  that  no  food  is  complete  in  itself.  The 
article  is  as  follows  : 

The  man  who  would  feed  his  cow  grain, 
with  no  hay,  and  expect  her  to  yield  largely 
of  milk,  would  be  considered  as  deficient  in 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  secure  from  his 
cow  all  that  she  is  capable  of  giving.  The 
blunders  of  poultrymen  are  worse,  for  they 
require  the  hen  to  perform  more  service, 
proportionately,  than  the  cow,  and  allow 
her  fewer  opportunities  for  fulfilling  that 
expectation. 

At  this  enlightened  day  the  farmer  feeds 
his  soil  with  special  fertilizers  for  particular 
crops,  and  separates  hjs  beef-producing 
breeds  from  those  that  yield  largely  of  milk, 
and  even  draws  a  distinct  line  between  the 
wool-producing  and  mutton  breeds  of  sheep. 
He  feeds  his  soil  and  his  stock  for  special 
purposes,  but  he  leaves  his  bens  to  derive 
from  grain  that  which  is  not  in  the  grain, 
and  without  which  his  hens  are  unprofitable. 
But  the  poultryman  progressed  to  a  certain 
extent  when  be  made  use  of  the  bone  mill, 
and  his  profits  were  further  increased  when 
the  hens  were  recognized  as  entitled  to  com- 
fortable quarters  in  winter.  Now  the 
poultryman  has  discovered  that  he  can  no 
more  feed  his  hens  on  grain  alone  than  he 
should  bis  cow,  and  he  also  finds  that  it 
will  be  only  one-half  the  expense  to  feed  hay 
and  grain  to  hens  than  grain  alone,  with 
more  eggs  as  the  result,  and  the  hens  keep 
in  better  condi'ion. 

The  hens  can  secure  a  large  quantity  of 
green  food  in  summer,  if  they  have  range, 
but  when  there  is  no  longer  an  opportunity 
for  them  to  do  so,  we  must  supply  them 
something  for  that  purpose.  It  is  the  bulk, 
the  material  for  reducing  the  concentrated 
form  of  grain  food,  that  is  required.  Grain 
contains  some  elements  that  are  essential, 
and  the  u<^e  of  grain  should  be  continued, 
but  in  feeding  grain  it  should  be  used  to 
supply  any  deficiency  in  the  bulky  food, 
and  to  balance  the  ration,  so  as  to  render  it 
a  complete  egg  food.  To  be  plain,  you 
should  feed  for  eggs,  and  not  for  fat. 

The  hens  often  fail  in  providing  the  shells 
for  their  eggs,  especially  if  fed  on  grain. 
Why  is  this  ?  Simply  because  over  one 
hundred  grains  of  lime  are  needed  for  each 
egg,  in  order  to  produce  the  shell,  the  bones 
ot  tbe  chick,  etc.,  and  as  1000  pounds  of 
wheat  or  corn  contain  less  than  a  pound  of 
lime,  the  hen  cannot  secure  the  lime.  Just 
think  of  it!  One  must  feed  a  ton  of  wheat 
in  order  tn  furnish  the  lime  for  ten  dozen 
eggs.  Yet,  with  this  deficiency,  the  hens 
are  condemned  because  they  cannot  pro- 
duce something  from  nothing.  Fortu- 
nately, we  have  learned  that  the  best  food 
for  hens  is  hay.  Clover  (red  or  white)  is 
best,  but  we  can  feed  corn-fodder,  meadow 
hay,  timothy,  or  any  kind,  but  clover  is 
preferred.  While  half  a  ton  of  corn  or 
wheat  produces  less  than  a  pound  of  lime, 
white  clover  contains  over  thirty  times  as 
much,  and  red  clover  about  twfnty-eigbt 
times  as  much.  Clover  will  supply  all  the 
lime  the  hen  requires,  and  as  a  flesh-former 
and  albumen-producer  clover  contains 
eleven  per  cent,  and  corn  a  fraction  over  ten 
per  cent.  It  is,  therefore,  equal  to  corn  or 
wheat,  pound  for  pound,  as  a  flesh-forming, 
nitrogenous  food.  Corn,  however,  contains 
eighty-six  per  cent  of  beat  elements,  and 
clover  thirty-five  per  cent.  Of  the  phos- 
phates, clover  contains  seven  times  as  much 
as  corn,  ten  times  as  much  sulphur,  ten 
times  as  much  magnesia,  four  times  as 


much  soda,  and  fully  as  much  dry  matter. 
With  so  complete  a  food  as  clover  hay  (one 
especially  adapted  for  producing  eggs),  is  it 
not  plain  that  for  years  back  the  farmers 
have  been  feeding  hens  in  tbe  most  expen- 
sive manner,  and  depriving  them  of  th« 
very  food  most  essential  for  their  success  ? 
Mr.  Francis  A.  Mortimer,  of  Pottsville,  Pa., 
who  keeps  2000  pure-bred  fowls,  and  who 
feeds  scientifically,  states  that  had  he  known 
of  the  clover- hay  food  for  hens  four  years 
ago  he  could  have  saved  $1000,  and  that 
since  he  began  its  use  be  finds  fewer  sick 
hens,  more  eggs  are  laid,  the  males  are  more 
vigorous  and  potent,  and  tbe  eggs  hatch 
well. 

Unfortunately  for  the  hen,  she  pulls  her 
food  frona  plants.  Give  a  hen  a  mess  of 
clover  hay,  thrown  into  her  yard  loosely, 
and  she  cannot  eat  it.  She  must  have  one 
end  of  the  stalk  fastened  to  the  ground,  as 
she  cannot  pull  off  the  leaves  if  the  stalk 
yields  to  her  efforts.  She  can  go  into  the 
field  and  pull  from  the  standing  grass,  but 
after  it  is  cut  she  cannot  eat  it,  except  at  the 
risk  of  swallowing  pieces  several  inches 
long,  which  may  cause  her  to  become  crop- 
bound;  but  if  the  hay  is  cut  into  short 
lengths  she  can  pick  it  up  the  same  as  she 
does  corn  or  wheat. 

Clover  hay  may  be  cut  fine  and  fed  dry, 
bu*.  the  proper  way  to  prepare  it  is  to  cut  it 
in  the  afternoon.  At  night  scald  it  in  a  tub 
or  bucket,  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  it; 
throw  a  cover  (old  carpet  or  anything)  over 
the  tub,  allow  it  to  stand  all  night  and  in  the 
morning  it  will  be  still  warm,  and  possess  a 
savory  odor  that  will  almost  tempt  you  to 
eat  it  yourself.  To  every  bucketful  of  dry, 
cut  hay  add  one  quart  of  the  following  mix- 
ture: Ground  corn,  ground  oats  and  bran, 
ten  pounds;  linseed  meal,  one  pound;  salt, 
one  ounce;  mix  well.  Feed  in  a  trough,  and 
give  the  hens  all  they  will  eat,  twice  a  day. 
Each  hen  will  walk  away  when  she  has  eaten 
all  she  wishes.  The  bucket  of  dry  food 
(scalded  at  night,  as  mentioned)  will  feed 
about  thirty  hens  and  perhaps  more,  and 
they  will  relish  it  highly.  No  other  green 
food  will  be  necessary.  A  gill  of  wheat  may 
be  scattered  in  the  litter,  so  as  to  Induce  the 
hens  to  hunt  and  search. 

Then  comes  the  cutting  of  the  clover. 
Those  who  keep  sto'-k  and  have  tbe  regular 
fodder-cutters,  will  find  it  difficult  to  use 
them  for  cutting  the  hay  for  fowls,  as  it 
should  be  cut  in  half-inch  lengths.  If  too 
long,  as  stated,  tbe  result  may  be  crop 
bound.  Fortunately,  the  discovery  that 
chopped  hay  was  the  best  food  for  laying 
hens  has  led  to  the  invention  of  one  of  the 
neatest,  handiest  little  hay-cutters  that  can 
be  imagined.  It  is  so  small  that  it  can  be 
almost  carried  in  an  overcoat  pocket;  can  be 
attached  to  a  table  or  bench  in  two  minutes 
(only  two  screws  used),  and  it  feeds  itself. 
By  simply  giving  it  the  hay,  the  cutter  draws 
it  in,  chops  it  and  pours  it  into  a  bucket  or 
other  receptacle.  It  is  not  only  convenient 
lor  farmers  (as  one  cannot  cut  the  bay 
longer  than  half  an  inch),  but  just  the  thing 
for  poultrymen  and  those  who  live  on  the 
suburbs  who  do  not  keep  other  stock.  The 
cost  of  the  little  machine  is  almost  nothing 
compared  with  its  usefulness,  as  it  will  save 
the  cost  in  food  in  a  short  time,  and  save 
labor  also.  It  is  easier  to  chop  the  clover 
than  to  mix  grain,  and  tbe  machine  is  so 
strong  and  simple  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  it  out  of  order.  It  is  self-sharp- 
ening, and  cuts  all  kinds  of  hay. 

Green  grass,  being  watery,  is  not  cut  so 
easily,  as  grass  sometimes  clogs,  but  even 
green  grass  can  be  cut  in  the  machine  if  the 
accumulations  are  swept  off.  As  a  labor- 
saving,  cheap,  handy,  useful  little  machine 
the  hay  cutter  is  a  valuable  discovery.  Every- 
one who  keeps  fowls  should  have  one,  and 
after  you  have  it  you  will  wonder  how  you 
ever  got  along  without  it. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  chopped  hay.  It 
is  not  only  rich  in  nitrogen,  lime,  sulphur, 
phosphoric  acid,  magnesia  and  soda,  but  aho 
abounds  in  potash  and  carbon.  Balanced 
with  a  small  quantity  of  grain,  the  beat  and 
warmth  of  tbe  body  is  secured  and  the  ele- 
ments of  egg  production  provided.  Being 
bulky,  it  is  easily  digested  and  assimilated, 
and  thus  by  ^//V«/»wi,' the  concentrated  ground 
grain,  renders  the  grain  itself  more  digest- 
ible and  of  greater  value,  furnishes  all  tbe 
mineral  matter  desired,  avoids  over-fattening 
(as  from  grain  alone),  the  great  scourge  of 
the  poultryman,  as  excessively  fat  hens  will 
not  lay,  and  soon  become  worthless. 

Lime  for  the  shell  cannot  be  secured  from 
ground  oyster  shells,  chalk,  marble,  etc.,  (all 
carbonates  of  lime),  as  such  minerals  are  in- 
soluble, and  only  serve  as  grit.  The  lime 
in  clover  hay  has  already  been  prepared, 
ready  for  assimilation  by  the  hen,  through 
its  combination  with  vegetable  acids,  and 
every  one  hundred  pounds  of  clover  that  is 
digested  provides  three  pounds  of  soluble 
lime,  that  has  been  prepared  by  nature  her- 
self lor  immediate  use. 


FilT  FITTER 


Tbe  accompanyloe  lllnf  tratlon  convcve  a 
uooi  ld«a  of  B  new  frult-plttlOK  machine 
that  ceTtalnly  claims  advantases  of  m  rit, 
as  It  possesses  rapidity,  eave  of  operation, 
and  does  the  work  in  perf-ct  shape  It 
will  easl  y  pic  the  stone  fruits  fast  ecoush 
to  keep  two  hands  eteadlly  eDgased  In 
spreadlrg  the  halved  fruit.  One  point  of 
prime  Importance  in  its  favor  Is  'hat  the 
fruit  In  passlDsr  through  the  operation  Is 
bandied  so  deztroualy  that  It  Id  no  way 
loses  Its  bloom  ani  virgin  beauty;  belDK 
cleft  In  twain,  as  sbown  In  'he  Illustration, 
and  at  once  transferred  to  the  drylrg  trays, 
or  to  thi  caDDlre  syrups  ready  for  the 
tlDs,  without  belis  mar/ed  or  bruised  a 
trifle. 

Thl4  pitter  has  been  patented  and  a  larga 
number  of  them  placed  on  the  market  for 
sale  at  the  low  price  of  $12.50  eacb.  It  Is 
made  of  malleable  Iron,  and  tbe  knives  of 
the  best  eteel,  thus  Insuring  durability,  and 
little  or  no  cost  for  repalis.  With  proper 
care  It  should  last  for  years.  It  will  cut 
all  of  the  free-  -tone  fruits.  Cups  of  differ- 
ent sizes  hold  the  various  kinds  of 
fruits  go  with  this  machine,  and  any  p^TScn 
can  learn  in  five  minutes  how  10  adjust 
them. 

After  usiDK  the  pitter  one  day.  so  as  to 
become  somewhat  need  to  it.  a  boy  18 
years  of  age  will  cut  more  frulf;  with  It 
th'iD  any  five  expert  cutters  by  hand.  By 
fastening  it  10  a  common  table  a  lady  can 
work  it  all  day  without  soiling  her  clothing 
in  the  Uast,  and  If  tbe  fruit  Is  conveniently 
at  baud  she  can  cut  from  one  and  a  hal 
to  two  tons  per  day.  With  this  help  th 
chief  work  Is  to  get  workers  ti  gather  and 
spread  the  fruit.  Often  a  large  part  of  the 
orchard  ripens  at  the  same  time.  With  the 
aid  of  this  Invention  all  of  the  fruit  Is 
saved  without  'rouble.  Tbe  maobine  must 
be  seen  at  work  to  be  fally  appreciated. 
It  took  tbe  flrst  premium  at  tbe  eitate  Fair 
of  1801  as  the  best  pitter  known,  and 
wherever  exhibited  It  has  carried  off  the 
flret  prize. 

The  Foreman  PUter  Is  adapted  to  all 
stone  fruits,  from  tbe  smallest  plum  to  the 
l-irge^t  peach.  We  suggest  that  our  grow- 
ers of  deciduous  fruits  write  for  descrip- 
tive circulars  and  investigate  the  merits 
of  this  machine  before  purchasing  their 
pltters  for  thla  season's  crop. 
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New  Improved  Belt  Combined  Harvester 

"PRINCE." 


Tou  who  contemplate  buying  Harvesters  thia  year,  please  examine  the 

It  hH  had  a  thorough  test,  having  cat  600  acres  In  two  weeks.   Size,  Ig  feet-  dravvn  by  18  animals.  It  starts 

easy  and  possesses  ligbt-runnlug  qualities.  Having  two  fl.foot  drive  wheels,  30-iooh  by  i-inch  tires,  with  a  6-foot 
header  wheel,  r-  nders  it  very  easy  of  operation. 


We  still  manufacture  the  FAMOUS 


STOCKTON  CHIEF  HEADER 


With  STEEL  ANGLE  SICKLE  BAR. 


SOME  OF  THE  PURCHASERS  IN  1892: 


HENRY  EHRHARDT  Elk  Grove 

J,  O  8TEVEN80N  k  BRO  Elk  Grove 

OODBJLT  BROS  Chioo 

H.  O.  EEC  KM  AN  •.  LodI 

GREEN  &  BURGESS  Oakdale 

WAT  B4RNKS  Woodland 

PETER  DARRAH  Nicolaus 

J.  BRACK.  JR  New  H^pe 

COKTNER  &  MARTIN  BROS  Sanger 

A.  J.  &  WM.  SHIELDS  Kresno 

WM.  HELM  Fiesno 

CREPES  &  GALL&GHIN  Wheatland 


S  C.  SMITH  Stockton 

W.  R.  PKARSON  Gait 

WALKER  &  MARCH  Woodland 

WARDROBE  BROS  Elk  Grove 

NOKMAN  STEWART,  et  al  Elk  Grove 

GARRISON  &  MANN  Modesto 

MAJOR  &  D^M  Wheatland 

D.  W.  DUSTHEIMER  Bates 

G.  E.  HARRISON  Stockton 

8TR0THER  BROS  Salida 

R.  WIGLEY.  Tipton 

H.  KRAFf  .,..Red  Bluff 


MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  M'F'G  CO. 


STOCKlTOlSr, 


RIFE'S  AUTOMATIC 


THE  RIFE  HYDRAULIO  ENGINE  is  the  most  simple  and  efBolent  mtchine  yet  devised  for  elevating  water 
tor  iriigitlon,  filling  la'lroad  tanks,  supplying  mills,  factories,  dairies,  stock  yards,  country  residences  small 
towns,  and  for  vari  us  ot  er  purposes.  This  ram  is  seif-ooeratlng,  constant  in  action,  and  is  not  only  much  more 
efficient  than  anythiug  of  the  kind  ever  put  upoa  the  market,  but  from  absence  of  wearing  p  rta,  more  durab'e 
and  every  w>y  reliable.  Many  may  be  referred  to  that  ntve  run  for  years,  elevating  water  in  some  cases  from  100 
•o  800  feet  without  any  attention  or  expense  in  the  wiy  of  repairs. 

These  mMhtoes  have  already  come  largely  into  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  rapidly  superceding 
every  other  device  for  the  purpose.  They  will  work  effectively  under  a  head  as  low  as  two  feet  aod  lor  every  foot  of 
fal.  wl  I  elevate  20  feet.  B}  means  of  an  adjusting  lever  the  capacity  of  any  of  the  various  tizes  can  be  reduced  50  per 
cent  or  more,  a<i  may  be  desired,  t'>  pro°ldefar  a  variation  in  water  supply,  without  dlsadvantaije  or  lossio  efficiency. 

WATER  RAIS-D  AND  WASTiC.— The  fall  frcm  the  pprlng.  stream  or  other  source  of  supply  to  the  engine  da- 
termines  the  height  of  which  the  water  can  be  elevated,  as  well  as  the  relative  proportion  between  the  water  raised 
and  waoted.  the  quant'ty  raided  varying  according  to  the  height  it  is  carried  ^nd  the  distance  conveyed  For  ordi- 
nary purposes  It  Is  sufficient  to  say  that  with  a  diseharge  pipe  1000  feet  in  length,  oue-slxth  of  the  water  can  be 
raised  and  discharged  at  an  elevation  five  timos  the  hel.fht  of  fall  or  one-twelfth  ten  times  the  height  of  fall. 

Paitles  writing  for  information  should  give  the  quantity  of  water  that  can  be  supplied  to  the  engine,  either  in 
gallons,  onbie  feet  or  miners'  inches;  the  head  or  fall  from  source  of  supply  to  point  where  the  engine  is  to  be  located, 
length  of  drive  pipe,  height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  raised,  distance  from  engine  to  place  of  discharge  and 
the  quantity  of  water  it  is  desired  to  elevate.  No  reliable  information  can  be  afforded  without  an  explicit  answer 
to  these  Inquiries. 


SEND  FOR, 
OATALOOUB. . . . 
MAaSD  PR  El. 


GEM  STEEL  WIND  MILL 
WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES. 
N«Ter  Reqnlres  OiIlng''or^011mbliiK  of  Towers. 

Guaranteed  more  durable  without  oil  than  other  mills  that  are  oiled. 
Practical  Iv,  these  mills  require  no  attention,  Trdlt  a  Gkh,  and  worth  its 
weight  in  Gold  It  combines  beauty,  strength,  durability  and  simplicity.  Gov- 
erns Kself  pe>fe<'tly>  is  easily  erected  and  is  sold  on  its  merits;  in  fact,  it  is  the 
best  mill  on  earth.  Thev  are  geared  back  three  to  one— the  wheel  making  three 
revolutions  to  o^e  stroke  of  pump— making  them  run  In  the  lightest  wind  or 
breeze.  The  mill n>»de  entirely  of  Si  eel  and  Cast  Iron.  Each  one  of  our  Gem 
Wind  if  ills  Is  war^'^'^ted.  If  not  satisfactory,  freight  will  be  paid  b'^th  ways  and 
money  refunded.  We  also  carry  Pumps  of  all  kinds.  Tanks,  Pipe 

'"^SaS.Etc.  WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  fi„»?,™o':SIi: 


STEEL  OR  WOOD 

WINDMILLS. 


PUMPS,  PIPE, 

Pipe  Fittings, 

Tanks, 

Brass 
Goods 

 AND  

Hose. 


Be  Happy  WhUe  Tou  Wvo,  ftr" 

Yon  Will  Be  A  Long 
Time  Dead 

To  Be  Happy  Buy  a 

STEEL 

AKDA  ■>■'  MILL 

Dandy  Steel  Tower. 

With  graplilte  boxes  tho 
Dandy  Wind  Mill  Re- 
*     quires  No  on  for  Year*. 

therefore 
No  More  Climbing  Towers 
No  More  Tilting  Towers 

...  to  break  down 

ana  Injure  you  or  your  cattlo. 
Need*  no  attention  and  Is 
warranted  to  last  longer  than 
other  mills  that  are  oiled,  and 
Will  Be  Sent  to  Cood  Par- 
ties on  30  Days  Test  Trial 
If  not  satisfactory  frplght  vrlll  be 
paid  both  ways.  The  Dandy- 
Steel    Tower  Is  a  Four 
Corner  Tower,  the  comers 
being  made  out  of  heavy  angle 
steel.    The  girts  and  braces 
are  very  strong  and  substan- 
tial, and  of  tlie  very  best  steel 
made.  It  Is  the  most  graceful, 
strong  and  durable  tower  on 
the  market.and  can  be  erected 
in  one-half  the  time  of  a 
wooden  tower.    We  will  not 
allow  ourseWes  to  be  iinder< 
sold. 


TRY  OUR 


GRAPHITE  BEARINGS 

ON   DANDY  MILLS. 

PACIFIC  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

575  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  sa,  dn  you  usa  niLr  Patent 

swii'CROSS  HEAD"^!?^ 


IF  NOT,  WHY  NOT  ? 


•MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  COi 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street. 


P&B 


ROOFING.— 
BUILDING  PftPERS.  = 
FRUIT-DRYING  PAPERS. 
ROOF-WOOD  &  IRON  PfllNTS.= 
WATERPROOF  &  PRESERVATIVE. 


Information,  Samples  and  Circulars  cheerfally  furnished  on  application. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

B.  O.  JUDAH,  A  Kent,  221  South  Broadway,  Loa  Anseles. 


MEXICAN   PHOSPHATE   AND   SULPHUR  OO. 


NITROGENOUS  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

AS   AN   BFFKOTIVE   FBBTII.IZBK  IT  STANDS  UNBIVALED. 


 Send  (or  Circulars  

H  M.  NEWHALL  &  OO..  Agents. 


80e-Sll  SanBome  Stre«t . 


.San  Franolsoo,  Gal 
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IIIhe  I^O^IE  QlRebE. 


Slander. 

[Written  for  the  Rural  Prkbs  by  Dagmak  Mabiaosr.J 

Slander,  equipped  with  wings, 
And  freed, 
Will  speed 
So  high — 
Good  Dye! 
A  change  J 
How  strange! 
See  I  Hark  I 
A  lark  ? 
Not  so; 
Nor  foe. 
The  ear 
Can  bear. 
And  eye 
Descry, 
A  doTe 
Above 

Which  stores  of  tidings  brings. 

The  bird 

Is  beard 

By  all 

In  call 

If  b'lieved 

Deceived 

Tbou  art, 

And  smart 

Thou  must, 

For  trust 

The  clouds, 

Like  shrouds 

Half  made, 

Are  laid 

Aside, 

To  bide 

A  wee. 

Ah,  me  I — 

But  fears 

And  tears. 

And  wrong. 

Its  song 

Will  spread, 

With  draad 

Despair. 

Take  care  I 
E'en  now  a  death  knell  rings,! 


The  Soul's  Dawn. 


[Written  for  the  RrsAL  Fbiss  by  Mart  M.  Yatks.] 

Ah  I  Nature  we  love,  for  God  is  here  ! 
He  lives  in  Law  within  each  sphere; 
Ah  !  wouldst  thou  find  his  listening  ear, 
Then  pray  to  men  and  God  will  hear. 

Slowly  and  surely  the  soul's  dawn  coraelh; 
Wait  thee,  list  thee,  the  day  bee  hummeth; 
Behold,  I,  Alpha,  make  all  things  new," 
And  the  truths  of  Omega  are  also  true. 


Jim. 

O  one  at  the  station  knew 
where  Jim  came  from.  He 
appeared  one  day  at  the 
gloomy  little  mining  camp 
and  took  his  place  among 
the  other  miners.  The 
men  at  the  station  never  asked  any 
questions;  maybe  the  reason  was  be- 
cause they  did  not  care  to  have  questions 
asked  them.  Anyway  they  did  not  question 
Jim  about  his  antecedents,  or  where  he 
came  from,  or  even  as  to  what  the  rest  of  his 
name  was. 

The  miners  at  the  station  were  about  as 
rough  and  as  desperate  a  crowd  of  men  as 
ever  came  together.  Jim  seemed  to  be  a 
little  to  good  for  their  society.  He  was  a 
quiet  kind  of  a  man,  pale  and  slender,  but 
with  a  quickness  of  movement  and  a  certain 
set  of  the  shoulders  that  marked  him  as  a 
hard  man  to  get  the  better  of  in  a  quarrel 
The  miners  had  not  known  him  long  before 
they  began  to  realize  that  he  was  not  a  safe 
man  to  arouse.  "Big  Jack,"  the  bully  of  the 
camp,  called  him  a  "tenderfoot"  one  day, 
and  before  the  big  fellow  had  time  think,  he 
was  on  his  back  and  Jim  holding  him  down, 
and  the  bully  knew  by  the  dangerous  glitter 
of  those  flashing  eyes  above  him  that  it  was 
best  for  him  to  apologize. 

One  day,  about  two  years  after  Jim's  ar- 
rival at  the  Station,  a  professional  gambler 
came  to  the  town.  Gamblers  were  no 
novelty  in  any  of  the  mining  towns,  so  this 
new  comer  would  have  created  no  comment 
had  he  not  brought  with  him  a  woman,  his 
wife,  he  said.  Women  were  very  seldom 
seen  at  the  Station,  at  least,  women  of  this 
type  were.  She  was  a  lady,  that  was  evi- 
dent. She  was  tall  and  slender  and  had 
once  been  beautiful,  too,  if  the  boys  were 
any  judge  of  beauty;  but  now  she  was 
poorly  clothed,  was  very  pale,  and  always 
had  a  kind  of  freightened  look  when  her 
husband  was  near. 

The  boys  noticed  that  about  the  time  the 
gambler  and  his  wife  came  to  the  Station 
Jim  began  to  act  very  strangely.  He  did 
not  join  them  in  their  evening  carousals,  but 
kept  more  by  himse  nights  and  worked 
harder  days. 

One  night  when  the  boys  were  all  playing 
cards,  Jim  came  in.  He  did  not  take  a  hand 
in  the  game,  but  sat  back  in  the  shadow 
looking  on.  The  gambler  was  losing,  and 
losing  fast,  too.    Strive  as  he  might  the 


luck  was  against  him.  Suddenly  the 
gambler's  wife  entered  the  room.  She 
walked  toward  her  husband  and  said  some- 
thing to  him.  The  brute  was  maddened  by 
his  losses,  and  with  an  oath  pushed  her 
aside.  In  an  instant  Jim  sprang  forward 
shouting,  "What  !  strike  Aer,  you  brute  ! " 
There  was  a  sharp  click,  a  report,  and  the 
gambler  lay  on  the  floor. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done.  It  was  a 
clear  case  of  murder,  and  yet  there  was  not 
a  jury  in  the  State  that  would  not  have 
acquitted  Jim  if  he  had  only  made  any  de- 
fense. He  refused  to  say  a  word  for  hiin- 
self,  and  so  of  course  the  court  had  to  do  its 
duty.  The  Sheriff  tried  to  have  him  escape, 
but  be  would  not  do  it.  The  boys  tried  to 
make  him  save  himself,  but  he  only  smiled 
sadly  and  shook  his  head. 

The  story  of  the  case  was  told  in  the 
newspapers,  and  was  copied  all  over  the 
country.  It  was  not  long  before  the  sheriflf 
received  a  strange  letter  from  a  little  town  in 
Massachusetts.  It  was  from  an  old  lady, 
and  this  was  the  letter: 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Sheriff  : 

"I  have  seen  in  the  papers  an  account  of 
a  murder  committed  in  your  town.  I  want 
to  ask  yon  about  the  man  that  did  it. 
can't  think  my  suspicion  is  true,  for  that 
would  be  too  awful.  But  oh,  Mr.  Sheriff,  if 
your  prisoner  should  be  my  son,  I  must 
know  it.  My  boy  left  home  years  ago,  and 
I  haven't  heard  of  him  since,  but  something 
in  the  notices  of  the  paper  make  me  think 
that  this  may  be  my  James.  Read  the 
prisoner  my  letter.  My  Jimmie  would  tell 
you  that  I  was  his  mother.  I  know  I  am 
foolish  to  write  you,  for  James  never  would 
have  killed  a  man;  but  I  am  old  and  feeble 
and  must  write.  My  James  had  a  scar  on 
his  left  arm  above  the  elbow;  he  cut  himself 
there  one  day  when  he  was  a  little  boy  and 
came  to  mother  to  have  her  stop  the  bleed 
ing.  This  can't  "be  my  James.  Write  me, 
Mr.  Sheriff,  and  tell  me  that  it  isn't." 

The  Sheriff  was  a  kind-hearted  man;  he 
couldn't  refuse  the  request  of  the  old  lady  so 
far  away.  Of  course  the  prisoner  could  not 
be  "her  James";  he  would  write  her  so  at 
once.  Perhaps,  though,  Jim  would  be  in- 
terested in  the  letter  and  so  he  would  read 
it  to  him. 

Jim  was  lying  on  his  bed  when  the  Sheriff 
entered  the  cell.  The  jail  at  the  station  was 
simply  one  room  heated  by  a  stove  and  hav 
ing  barred  windows.  Jitawas  allowed  all  the 
privileges  of  the  building.  As  the  sheriff 
entered  Jim  did  not  move.  The  sheriff 
spoke  to  him;  he  looked  up.  He  showed 
no  interest  when  the  sheriff  told  him  about 
the  letter,  but  when  he  began  to  read  a 
strange  look  came  over  the  prisoner's  tace 
When  the  sheriff  finished  tears  stood  in  Jim's 
eyes.  With  a  sweep  of  his  hand  he  brushed 
them  away. 

"  The  letter  made  me  think  of  mv  mother" 
he  said,  "  but  I  ain't  this  woman's  boy.  She 
poke  of  a  scar  on  her  boy's  arm,  and  I  hain't 
got  none. 

As  he  spoke  he  bared  his  left  arm  and 
walked  towards  the  sheriff.  As  he  passed 
the  redhot  stove  he  slipped  and  fell  toward 
it.  There  was  a  sickening  odor  of  burning 
flesh,  and  when  he  rose  there  was  a  terrible 
scar  on  his  left  arm.  Jim  smiled.  "There 
is  a  scar  there  now,"  he  said,  "  but  tain't  the 
one  she  spoke  of." 

Something  in  the  manner  of  the  prisoner 
made  the  sheriff  think  that  maybe  Jim  and 
the  James  of  the  mother  so  far  away  might 
one  and  the  same  man,  and  he  wrote  to  the 
old  lady  that  while  he  did  not  think  the 
prisoner  was  her  son,  yet  it  might  be  well  for 
her  to  come  on  and  see  for  herself.  The 
news  of  her  coming  was  kept  from  Jim.  for 
the  sheriff  meant  to  surprise  him. 

About  two  weeks  after  the  sheriff  wrote,  a 
woman  got  out  of  the  stage  at  the  station. 
She  was  a  nice-looking  old  lady,  even  if  she 
was  very  timid  and  worried.  She  inquired 
for  the  jail,and  the  boys  all  tried  to  help  carry 
her  baggage.  They  all  knew  she  was  ex- 
pected, and  were  all  eager  to  find  out  if  she 
was  Jim's  mother. 

The  sheriff  tried  to  have  her  rest  and  eat 
something  before  she  saw  Jim,  but  she 
wouldn't  wait;  she  insisted  on  seeing  him  at 
once.  So  the  sheriff  led  the  way  to  Jim's 
cell  and  all  the  boys  stood  around  the  build- 
ing and  waited  for  the  news.  As  the  cell 
door  opened  Jim  looked  up.  He  saw  the 
visitor  and  a  kind  of  drawn  look  came 
around  his  eyes,  and  he  looked  at  the  sheriff 
m  the  same  way  that  he  had  looked  at  Big 
Jack  when  the  bully  had  called  him  a  "  ten- 
der-foot," just  after  became  to  the  station. 
The  old  lady  rushed  forward,  crying  "Jim- 
mie;"  but  he  pushed  her  back  gently  and 
his  face  looked  very  tender  as  he  said: 

"  You  are  mistaken,  ma'am,  I  am  not  vour 
son.  '  ' 

"  Why,  Jimmie,"  the  old  lady  said,  "  you 
wont  disown  your  mother,  the  one  who 
cared  for  you  when  you  were  little  and 
taught  you  your  baby  prayers.    You  know 


how  I  used  to  hold  you  in  my  arms  when 
you  were  tired,  and  care  for  you  when  you 
was  sick.    You  won't  disown  your  mother!" 

Jim  grew  paler  and  his  face  became  more 
set,  but  still  he  held  her  back. 

"  No,  madam,  you  are  wrong.  I  am  not 
the  one  you  are  looking  for." 

The  old  lady  regarded  him  very  closely- 
He  never  flinched.  She  turned  to  the  sheriff. 

Mr.  Sheriff,  I  was  mistaken.  This  man  is 
not  my  son.  I  am  glad  he  is  not.  I  could 
not  bear  to  have  my  boy  banged.  I  know  I 
shall  find  my  son  some  day  and  he  will  not 
be  in  a  jail.  I  could  not  think  this  man  was 
my  son,  and  yet,  and  yet — no  he  would  tell 
me  if  he  was.    Let  us  go." 

Jim  stepped  forward. 

"Of  course  you  are  not  my  mother  ma'am 
You  se'e  I  don't  even  have  the  scar  your  son 
had.  I  burnt  my  arm  the  other  day  on  the 
stove;  that  is  the  scar  you  see.  But  before 
you  go,  ma'am,  I  want  to  tell  you,  as  I 
might  tell  my  mother  if  I  had  one,  why  I 
killed  this  man.  You  see  I  knew  his  wife 
long  ago,  before  she  ever  saw  him.  I  had 
left  home  when  I  was  a  little  boy  and  was 
shifting  for  myself  when  I  met  her.  She 
and  I  were  to  be  married,  and  then  he  came. 
I  knew  what  he  was  but  she  didn't,  and — 
well,  she  married  him,  and  I  began  to  be 
worse  than  I  had  been.  Then  I  came  here 
and  things  were  going  all  right,  when  they 
As  locg  as  I  thought  she  was  happy  I  kept 
away.  But  that  night  when  he  struck  her,  a 
demon  took  hold  of  me,  and  I  am  here. 
I  haven't  but  a  few  days  to  live,  ma'am,  and 
would  you  mind  kissing  me  once Of  course 
I  ain't  your  son,  but  you  don't  know  where 
he  is,  and  won't  you  kiss  me  once,  ma'am, 
just  as  if  I  was  him  ?" 

The  old  lady  hesitated.  Could  she  kiss 
this  criminal,  this  man  whom  she  had  come 
so  far  to  see,  and  who  was  not  her  son? 
But  something  in  his  face  reminded  her  of  her 
Jimmie  whom  she  used  to  love  so  long  ago, 
and  she  printed  a  kiss  on  the  foreheao  of 
Jim — Jim  the  criminal,  who  was  to  be  hanged 
tor  murder.  Then  she  left  the  cell  to  seek 
further  for  her  James. 

Jim  watched  her  as  she  departed.  He 
knew  that  she  was  glad  he  was  not  her  son. 
He  was  alone  again  and  the  haggard  look  in 
his  face  deepened.  He  smiled  sadly  as  he 
looked  at  the  place  on  his  arm  that  the  stove 
had  burned,  then  reverently  kissed  the  hand 
that  her  hand  had  touched. 

"  She  didn't  want  her  son  to  be  hanged,' 
he  muttered. 

He  took  out  his  pocket  knife;  the  sheriff 
had  not  taken  any  of  his  property  away  from 
him. 

"  She  is  sure  I'm  not  her  Jimmie,  she 
thinks  she  will  find  him  sometime.  She  is 
right;  her  boy  will  never  be  hanged." 

There  was  a  low,  gurgling  sound.  Jim  fell 
back  upon  the  bed.  Only  the  cell  walls 
were  near  to  him  as  he  uttered  a  single 
word,  "  Mother." — Frank  D.  Blodgett,  in 
the  Amherst  Monthly. 


A  Peasant's  Appeal  to  His  King. 

At  Szanad,  in  Hungary,  lives  a  poor  peas- 
ant farmer  named  Pero  Bati.  The  destruc- 
tion of  his  crops  and  loss  of  cattle  had 
plunged  him  into  difficulties.  One  sleepless 
night  he  conceived  a  novel  idea  and  rose 
early  the  next  morning  and  carried  it  out. 
The  idea  took  the  form  of  the  following 
epistle: 

"  To  the  Most  Honorable  and  Well-Born 
Herr  King: — My  cow  is  dead — with  great 
respect  I  submit  this — and  my  noble  farm 
produce  has  been  struck  down  with  hail- 
stones. The  wicked  man  'in  possession' 
plagues  me  sorely,  though  he  is  my  brother- 
in-law's  god-father.  There  is  no  living  soul 
in  Szanad  who  can  lend  me  a  kreutzer,  be- 
cause no  one  in  Szanad  has  a  kreutzer.  If 
my  lord  would  lend  me  a  couple  of  guilden 
for  which  he  has  no  immediate  need — I 
would  pay  him  back  with  interest  when  my 
next  year's  kukuruz  crop  (maize)  is  sold.  I 
I  trust  that  good  health  may  wait  upon  my 
good  king  and  his  exalted  house,  and  also 
his  dear  family.  Oh  that  I  could  kiss  the 
pretty  hands  of  our  high-born  lady  queen  I 
All  happiness  to  your  queen's  majesty. 
Truly  yours,  Pero  Bati. 

This  letter  was  duly  dispatched,  and  a 
messenger  was  sent  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
Bati's  statement.  This  proving  correct,  the 
two  guilden  (about  three  shillings)  which 
the  Emperor  was  "  not  in  immeaiate  need 
of,"  were  placed  at  Pero  Bati's  disposal. 

DIsconcertlnfiT. 

No  one  can  afford  to  wear  shabby  cloth- 
ing if  he  wishes  to  impress  strangers  favor- 
ably. A  politician  of  note  was  rather  care- 
less in  the  matter  of  dress.  Having  occasion 
to  call  upon  a  prominent  man  residing  in  a 
distant  quarter  of  his  native  city,  he  stopped 
an  Irishman  in  the  street  to  inquire  the 
way.  "Can  you  tell  me  where  Mr.  Hunter 
lives ?"  he  asked.    "It's  no  use  your  going 


there,"  was  the  unexpected  reply.  "  I  didn't 
ask  your  advice,"  said  the  statesman.  "  I 
simply  want  to  know  where  Mr.  Hunter 
lives."  "  Oh,  well,  he  lives  down  that  street 
yonder,  the  first  house  round  the  corner;  but 
I  tell  you  it's  no  use  your  going  there,  for 
I've  just  been  there  myself,  and  he's  already 
got  a  man."  Mr.  Hunter  had  advertised  for 
a  servant  the  day  before.  The  lesson  was 
not  thrown  away  upon  the  statesman,  for  he 
went  at  once  and  bought  a  new  hat. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Thirst  in  the  infant  is  nearly  always  mis- 
taken for  hunger.  Give  your  crying  child  a 
little  cool  (preferably  boiled)  water,  using 
cup  or  spoon,  or  try  tiny  pieces  of  ice  tied 
in  a  scrap  of  lawn,  and  see  if  it  does  not 
prove  the  very  thing  needed.  Six  or  seven 
times  every  day  the  babies  should  be  offered 
drink;  it  regulates  the  bowels,  cleanses  the 
mouth  and  stomach,  and  prevents  in  a  meas- 
ure overfeeding. 

The  chimney  of  a  lamp  should  never  be 
touched  with  water.  A  few  drops  of  alcohol, 
or  even  parafiine  oil,  will  remove  the  dimmed 
smoky  effect  and  make  the  chimney  as 
bright  as  possible  when  it  is  polished  with  a 
soft  flannel  or  chamois  skin. 

The  best  flavor  to  add  to  chocolate  is 
vanilla;  next  to  that,  cinnamon.  Beyond 
these  two  things  one  should  use  great  cau- 
tion, as  it  is  very  easy  to  spoil  the  fine  natural 
flavor  of  the  bean.  Chocolate  absorbs  odors 
readily;  therefore  it  should  be  kept  in  a  pure, 
sweet  atmosphere.  As  about  1 1  per  cent  of  the 
chocolate  bean  is  starch,  chocolate  and  cocoa 
are  of  much  finer  flavor  if  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes.  Long  boiling,  however,  ruins  their 
flavor  and  texture. 

All  traces  of  mud  can  easily  be  removed 
from  black  clothes  by  rubbing  the  spot  with 
a  raw  potato  cut  in  half. 

The  more  freely  bedding  can  be  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air  the  better,  but  exposure 
to  the  sun  should  not  include  the  pillows  or 
feather  beds.  The  oily  quality  of  the  feathers 
is  acted  upon  by  exposure  to  a  hot  sun,  pro- 
ducing a  strong,  offensive  and  unhealthy 
odor — in  direct  opposition  to  the  results 
which  it  is  intended  to  obtain.  But  there 
should  be  frequent  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
the  more  persistently  this  is  carried  oat  the 
more  healthful  will  be  the  bed. 

People  should  never  go  in  the  early  morn- 
irg  to  get  boots  and  shoes  fitted.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  day  the  feet  are  at  their 
maximum  size.  Activity  and  standing  tend 
to  enlarge  the  feet.  If  people  would  remem- 
ber this  rule,  there  would  not  be  so  many 
complaints  of  shoes  when  worn  being  tight, 
which  when  fitted  seemed  so  comfortable. 

There  are  two  well-known  receipts  for 
cleaning  white  silk  lace.  One  is  to  wind  it 
around  a  piece  of  wood  like  a  piece  of  broom 
handle,  or  a  glass  bottle,  and  to  soak  it  all 
night  in  warm  castile  soapsuds  and  milk; 
rinse  in  warm  water,  soak  in  soap  and  warm 
water;  rinse  again  without  rubbing,  bleach 
in  the  sun  and  dry.  The  second  method 
recommends  that  the  lace  be  spread  out 
upon  white  paper,  covered  with  calcined 
magnesia;  another  sheet  of  paper  placed 
upon  it,  and  laid  away  for  three  days  be- 
tween the  pages  of  a  large  book;  then  shake 
off  the  powder,  and  the  lace  will  be  clean 
and  white. 

If  a  bill  must  be  sent  through  the  mail 
unregistered,  fold  it  neatly  around  a  rather 
long  visiting  card,  and  it  will  escape,  it  is 
said,  the  most  careful  search  of  a  postal 
thief. — American  Cultivator. 


Ways  to  Injure  Health. 
Giving  way  to  fits  of  anger. 
Leading  a  life  of  unfeeling,  stupid  laziness. 
Contriving  to  keep  up  a  continual  worry 
about  something  or  nothing. 

Beginning  in  childhood  on  strong  tea  and 
coffee,  and  going  from  one  step  to  another, 
through  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco,  and 
drinking  intoxicating  liquors. 

Allowing  the  power  of  gain  to  absorb  our 
minds,  so  as  to  leave  no  time  to  attend  to 
our  health;  following  an  unhealthful  occupa- 
tion because  there  is  money  in  it. 

Tempting  the  appetite  with  bitters  and 
niceties  when  the  stomach  says  no,  and  by 
forcing  food  into  it  when  nature  does  not 
demand  and  even  rejects  it;  gormandizing 
between  meals. 

Marrying  in  haste  and  getting  an  uncon- 
genial companion,  and  living  the  remainder 
of  life  in  mental  dissatisfaction,  cultivating 
jealousies  and  domestic  broils,  and  always 
being  in  mental  ferment. 

Surfeiting  on  hot  and  very  stimulating 
dinners;  eating  in  a  hurry,  without  half  mas- 
ticating the  food,  and  eating  heartily  before 
going  to  bed,  when  the  mind  and  body  are 
exhausted  by  the  toils  of  the  day  and  the 
excitement  of  the  evening. 

The  Length  of  the  Day. 
By  a  simple  rule  the  length  of  the  day 
and  night,  any  time  of  the  year,  may  be 
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ascertained.  Simply  double  the  time  of  the 
sun's  rising,  which  will  give  the  length  of 
the  night,  and  double  the  time  of  setting, 
which  will  give  the  length  of  the  day. 

Proverbs  Misquoted. 

It  is  a  peculiar  faculty  of  human  memory 
to  misquote  proverbs  and  poetry,  and  almost 
invariably  to  place  the  credit  where  it  does 
not  belong. 

Nine  men  out  of  ten  think  that  "The  Lord 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb "  is 
from  the  Bible,  whereas  Lawrence  Sterne  is 
the  author. 

"Pouring  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters 
is  also  ascribed  to  the  sacred  volume, 
whereas  it  is  not  there,  in  fact  no  one  knows 
its  origin. 

Again  we  hear  the  people  say:  "The 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  chewing  the 
string."  This  is  arrant  nonsense,  as  the 
proverb  says  : 

"The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating 
thereof,  and  not  in  chewing  the  string." 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  : 
"  A  raan  convinced  against  his  will 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

This  is  an  impossible  condition  of  the 
mind,  for  no  one  can  be  convinced  of  an 
opinion  and  at  the  same  time  hold  an  op- 
posite one.  What  Butler  wrote  was  emi- 
nently sensible  : 

''He  that  complies  against  his  will 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  still." 

A  famous  passage  of  Scripture  is  often 
misquoted  thus  :  "  He  that  is  without  sin 
among  you,  let  him  cast  the  first  stone."  It 
should  be  :    "  Let  him  first  cast  a  stone." 

Sometimes  we  are  told:  "Behold  how 
great  a  fire  a  little  matter  kindleth,"  whereas 
St.  James  said  :  "Behold  how  great  a 
matter  a  little  fire  kindleth,"  which  is  quite  a 
different  thing. 

We  also  hear  that  "a  miss  is  as  good  as  a 
mile,"  which  is  not  as  sensible  or  forcible  as 
the  true  proverb  :  "  A  miss  of  an  inch  is 
as  good  as  a  mile  " — Ex. 


Observations  from  the  Farm. 

The  cat  is  always  friendly  at  milking- 
time. 

Never  inform  the  calf  which  way  you  wish 
to  drive  him. 

You  can  draw  more  milk  from  a  cow  than 
you  can  pound  out. 

A  rooster  makes  a  pretty  fair  watch-dog 
if  you  understand  rooster  talk. 

The  old  dog  says,  "  Don't  whip  me;  you 
can  teach  the  puppies  so  much  easier." 

An  old  boundary  fence  is  often  very 
effective  in  keeping  happiness  off  the  place 

The  devil  left  more  than  his  horns  and 
hoof  to  the  average  cow. 

Once  in  a  while  it  really  pays  better  to  go 
a-fishing  than  it  does  to  plow. 

A  coU  is  like  a  schoolboy — willing  to 
wrestle  with  you  if  he  can  get  the  best  hold. 

The  angleworms  must  hear  you  when  you 
speak  of  going  for  trout.  They  are  scarce 
as  loafers  in  time  of  a  draft. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  but  the  water  you 
have  hoisted  out  of  the  well  for  the  last  ten 
years  will  not  do  for  the  stock  this  morning. 
— C.  H.  Crandall  in  the  Century. 

Why  a  Cemetery  Is  So  Called. 

Webster  says  a  cemetery  is  "a  place 
where  the  dead  bodies  of  human  beings  are 
buried."  But  that  is  all  he  says,  and  there 
is  not  a  five-year-old  child  in  the  land  that 
could  not  tell  as  much  without  referring  to 
his  "unabridged." 

In  tracing  the  derivation  of  the  word, 
find  that  the  root  is  an  old  Jewish  word, 
"caemeteria,"  meaning  dormitories,  or 
sleeping  places.  Later  on,  the  form  of  ex 
pression  was  changed  to  "requietorium.' 
In  that  section  of  "  Camden's  Remains' 
which  has  the  heading  of  "Concerning 
British  Epitaphs,"  I  find  the  following  (pasre 
385,  edition  of  1650):  "  The  place  of  burial 
was  called  by  St.  Paul  'semenatoria,'  in  the 
respect  of  a  sure  hope  of  a  resurrection." 
The  Greeks  call  it  "caemeterion,"  which 
means  a  sleeping  place  until  the  resurrection. 
The  old  Hebrew  word  for  cemetery  means 
"the  house  ot  the  living,"  the  idea  being  that 
death  is  only  a  protracted  sleep  that  will  ter- 
minate on  the  day  when  Gabriel  blows  his 
trumpet. — St.  Louis  Republic. 

A  Hammock  Idea. 

A  young  woman  who  lives  in  a  small  New 
York  hotel,  and  has  only  one  room,  had  a 
gift  lately  of  a  Guayaquil  hammock — one  of 
those  great,  gailycolo.ed  webs  that  gives  so 
delightfully.  It  seemed  an  odd  present  to 
a  woman  who  hardly  saw  a  veranda  from 
one  year's  end  to  the  other,  but  if  she  hasn't 
verandas  she  has  ideas.  She  had  hooks 
put  in  opposite  corners  of  her  room,  and 
when  she  wants  to  deliciously  lounge  she 
swings  the  hammock  from  them.  When  it 
is  not  in  use  it  is  draped  by  means  of  a. 
third  hook  across  one  entire  side  of  the 


room,  making,  with  its  fringes  and  tassels,  a 
brilliant  wall  decoration.  Mary  Hallock 
Foote  says  somewhere  that  an  American 
back  never  learns  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
luxury  of  a  genuine  South  American  or 
Mexican  hammock.  The  owner  of  this  one 
says  she  has  learned  more  of  the  real  theory 
of  rest  since  she  owned  it  than  she  ever 
knew  before.  "  Since  t  learned  to  let  go 
and  sink,"  she  said,  "I  have  gained  five 
pounds." 

Some  Maryland  Sayings. 
When  you  talk  to  yourself  Satan  hears 
you. 

If  you  drop  a  dishcloth  a  stranger  is 
coming. 

If  you  dream  of  death  you'll  hear  of  a 
wedding. 

Raising  an  umbrella  in  the  house  por- 
tends death. 

Sitting  on  the  table  is  a  sign  that  you 
want  to  marry. 

If  you  sew  a  garment  upon  yourself  lies 
will  be  told  about  you. 

When  making  soap,  stop  work  when 
visitors  come,  or  the  soap  will  not  be  a 
success. 

Placing  the  shoes  with  the  toes  pointing 
away  from  the  bed  will  keep  off  the  night- 
mare. 

Three  Excellent  Doctors. 
Some  of  the  eminent  physicians  of  Paris 
were  assembled  about  the  death-bed  of 
Dumoulin,  the  most  celebrated  doctor  of  his 
day.  To  their  expressions  of  grief  at  the 
expected  loss  to  the  profession,  the  dying 
man  answered : 

"Gentlemen,  I  shall  leave  behind  me 
three  excellent  doctors  to  supply  my  ab- 
sence." 

Being  pressed  to  name  them,  as  each  man 
expected  to  be  included  in  the  trio,  he  said  : 
"  Water,  exercise  and  diet." 


'Y'OUNG  IfobKS'  QobUMJ^, 


X)ofiESTie  Gleoj^OMY, 


Spanish  Cream.— One-half  half  box  of 
gelatme,  one  quart  of  milk,  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  one  cup  of  sugar;  soak  the  gelatine  in 
the  milk  for  one  hour,  put  on  the  stove  and 
stir  it  as  it  warms;  beat  the  yolks  and  sugar 
together  and  stir  into  the  boiling  milk; 
flavor  with  extract  of  vanilla.  Pour  into 
mold  and  serve  with  cream. 

Lemon  Cream  Pie.— Boil  one  pint  of 
millf,  add  three  teaspoons  of  cornstarch; 
when  boiled  take  from  stove  and  stir  in  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  one  cup  of  sugar,  the  juice  of  two 
lemons  and  rind  of  one  grateH;  pour  into 
rich  crust;  bake  20  minutes;  whip  the  whites 
of  (our  eggs  with  one  cup  of  sugar.  Spread 
over  the  top  and  brown. 

Baked  Apple  Pudding— Mix  half  a 
teaspooniul  of  salt  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder  with  two  cups  of  flour.  Rub 
in  a  quarter  of  a  cup  of  butter;  beat  one  egg 
light,  mix  it  with  a  scant  cup  of  milk  and 
stir  it  into  the  flour;  spread  the  dough  about 
half  an  inch  thick  on  a  shallow,  oblong  pan; 
cut  several  apples  into  quarters,  pare  and 
core  them  and  cut  in  two;  arrange  in  parallel 
rows  on  the  surface  of  the  dough,  and  press 
the  core  edge  down  into  the  dough;  sprinkle 
about  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  over  the 
apple;  bake  quickly,  cut  into  squares  and 
serve  with  lemon  sauce. 

Tapioca  Cream.-^  Soak  one  cup  of 
tapioca  in  about  two  c"ps  of  milk  or  water 
overnight.  Add  a  quart  of  rich  milk  in  the 
morning.  Put  the  whole  in  a  double  boiler 
and  cook  it  for  half  an  hour;  then  add  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs  and  a  scant  cup  of  sugar, 
with  a  little  lemon  peel  grated  with  a  lump 
of  sugar  for  flavoring.  Stir  the  puddine 
continually  after  adding  the  eegs,  which 
must  be  put  in  carefully  to  prevent  their 
being  curdled.  Let  the  pudding  cook  about 
three  minutes,  then  add  the  whites  of  three 
eggs  beaten  to  a  very  stiff  froth  and  stirred 
into  the  cream.  Pour  the  pudding  in  a  glass 
sh  when  it  is  a  little  cooled  and  let  it 
become  perfectly  cold. 

Chicken  and  Potato.  —  Take  cold 
chicken,  cu4-into  dice,  and  to  each  pint  allow 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  flour,  and  a  half  pint  of  milk.  Put  the 
butter  and  flour  in  a  sauce-pan;  when  melted 
add  the  milk;  stir  constantly  until  it  boils; 
add  teaspoonful  of  salt,  dash  of  pepper  and 
the  chicken.  Have  ready  four  potatoes 
boiled  and  mashed;  add  to  them  tablespoon- 
ful of  butter,  four  tablesponfuls  of  cream, 
and  palatable  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper; 
then  beat  hard  until  smooth  and  light,  put 
hem  into  a  pastry  or  forcing  bag;  press  out 
in  rope-like  forms  around  your  serving  dish, 
put  the  hot  chicken  in  the  center,  stand  in 
the  oven  just  a  moment,  and  it  is  ready  to 
serve.  This  is  exceedingly  palatable  and  a 
very  pretty  way  to  serve  left-overs  of  any 
kind. 


The  Peter  Parley  G'ography  Class. 

[Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Laura  Jameson 
Dakin.] 

There  stood  our  schoolhouse  low  and  brown 

Just  where  the  steepest  hill  slopes  down; 

And  'twas  fifty  years  ago  to-day 

Our  school  began,  in  the  month  of  May. 

I  had  a  bran  new  g'ography  book; 

So  had  Teddy  Green— he  let  me  look 

To  see  the  cover  just  like  mine 

And  the  fifih  lesson  all  in  rhyme; 

And  the  teacher  said  we  two  would  pass 

As  the  Peter  Parley  G'ography  Class. 

Then  we  stood  up  and  toed  the  mark. 
My  hair  was  light  and  bis  was  dark; 
He  wore  a  homespun  roundabout 
And  I  a  linsey  plain  and  stout; 
His  fpet  were  grimy  and  rough  with  sand, 
And  mine  were  really  somewhat  tanned, 
For  twas  the  fashion  barefoot  to  go 
Soon  as  the  May  fljwers  began  to  blow. 
So  there  we  stood— a  lad  and  lass— 
The  Peter  Parley  G'ography  Class. 

He  always  rushed  on  to  take  the  lead 
And  studied  hard  to  keep  at  the  head, 
Missing  no  qaesiion  till  the  day 
The  rhyming  lesson  came  in  the  way. 
"  Columbus  was  a  sailor  brave — 
The  first  to  cross  the  Atlantic  wave—" 
He  stopped;  his  face  grew  red,  then  pale. 
For  well  he  knew  that  he  must  fail. 
Though  he  twists  his  hands  behind  his  back 
And  digs  his  toes  into  the  crack. 

The  teacher  waited,  then  said  "  Next  1" 
And  I  glibly  took  up  the  text. 
"  Columbus  was  a  sailor  brave, 
The  first  to  cross  the  Atlantic  wave; 
In  fourteen  hundred  ninety-two 
He  came  far  o'er  the  ocean  blue, 
Where  never  ship  had  sailed  before, 
And  found  a  rough  and  rupg^d  shore 
Where  naked  men  in  forests  prowled 
And  bears  and  panthers  roamed  and  howled." 

So  I  went  on  nor  missed  a  word. 
Put  .'poke  so  plain,  the  whole  school  heard 
All  sbout  Columbus  and  his  band 
Who  found  the  wond>  rful,  new  land. 
I  was  too  tiiumphant,  I'm  afraid, 
And  proudly  shook  my  yellow  braid. 
When,  smilingly,  the  teacher  said: 
"  You  may  take  your  place  at  the  head." 
And  Ted  stood  back  to  let  me  pass 
Above  him  in  the  g'ography  class. 

That  was  long  ago,  but  now  I  hear 
Chicago  bpgins  a  school  this  year, 
Where  every  dig  will  be  unfurled 
And  scholars  come  from  all  the  world, 
With  everything  new  tmder  the  sun 
And  everything  old,  just  for  fun. 
li's  called  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
And  will  beat  our  school  exhibition. 
Ted  and  I  must  go— tht^y'U  let  us  pass— 
The  Peter  Parley  G'ography  Class. 


His  Dull  Pupil. 


WRITE  of  many  years  ago, 
for  I  am  an  old  man  now, 
and  of  the  pupils  who  came  first 
under  my  tutelage  I  have  knowl- 
edge of  but  two  or  three  living. 

I  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  as 
my  purse  was  empty  I  was  forced 
to  seek  employment  at  once,  and  the  em- 
ployment to  which  I  aspired  was  that  of  a 
teacher. 

A  friend  secured  for  me  a  school  in  the 
far-away  region  of  Down  Easr,  and  I  took 
it.  It  was  in  the  central  district  of  the  town 
of  Steep  Falls. 

I  had  come  from  college  with  a  firm  faith 
in  the  "  Cramming  Process."  I  had  been 
subjected  to  it,  and  I  deemed  that  all  who 
would  wear  academic  honors  must  undergo 
the  ordeal. 

My  brightest  boy— my  special  delight— 
the  boy  who  could  stuff  and  cram  and  re- 
member everything  to  which  I  directed  his 
mind — the  boy  whom  I  exhibited  on  exami- 
nation day — was  William  Howther. 

My  dull  pupil  was  Teddy  Drake.  I  had 
pupils  more  stupid  than  Teddy,  but  not  one 
that  fretted  me  more.  Said  I  to  him,  after 
he  had  worked  out  a  difficult  problem  by 
supposition,  ignoring  the  algebraic  signs  and 
forms  entirely  : 

"  My  dear  boy  this  may  answer  very  well 
now,  but  the  time  will  come  when  problems 


will  be  presented  which  cannot  be,solved 
save  by  the  rules  which  you  now  neglect." 

And  he  looked  up  in  his  blank,  honest 
way  and  replied  to  me  : 

"  No  doubt,  sir,  when  the  need  is  really 
upon  me  I  shall  be  able  to  conquer  these 
outlandish  signs,  but  they  stick  me  now." 

The  boy's  answer  provoked  me.  I  wanted 
him  to  swallow  and  digest  the  algebra  as  a 
whole  and  he  would  not. 

Upon  the  fly  leaf  of  his  book  I  saw  a 
picture.  I  looked  at  it  and  found  it  to  be  a 
rough  but  exceedingly  life-like  sketch  of  a 
horse  harnessed  to  a  common  tip-cart.  I 
asked  him  when  he  did  that.  He  confessed 
that  he  had  done  it  in  school. 

I  sternly  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  it, 
and  he  had  the  effrontery  to  tell  me  that  he 
had  been  trying  to  find  some  way  to  ease  the 
draft  of  his  father's  cart-horse;  and  he  even 
had  the  audacity  to  attempt  to  point  out  to 
me  how  he  thought  to  make  the  improve- 
ment by  raising  the  line  of  draft  to  a  point 
parallel  with  the  horse's  shoulders. 

One  day  when  Teddy  should  have  been 
studying  his  English  grammar,  I  detected 
him  at  work  upon  something  with  his  knife. 
That  day  his  grammar  lesson  was  a  lament- 
able failure;  but  with  his  knife  and  a  bit  of 
pine  wood  and  a  few  slips  of  goose  quili  he 
had  fabricated  a  most  ingenious  fly-trap. 

At  length  came  a  grand  examination  day. 
The  school  committee  and  most  of  the 
parents  of  the  district  were  present.  William 
Howther  and  Teddy  Drake  were  in  the  same 
class. 

The  former  answered  every  question 
promptly,  while  the  latter  stumbled  over 
propositions  which  seemed  simple  enough. 
I  praised  the  smart  boy  and  I  denounced 
the  dull  boy.  I  did  it  in  the  presence  of 
our  visitors,  and  I  did  it  unsparingly. 

I  hurt  the  feelings  of  Teddy,  and  I  also 
hurt  the  feelings  of  his  parents;  and  from 
that  time  Teddy  attended  my  school  no 
more,  and  I  prophesied  that  he  would  grow 
up  to  be  a  dolt. 

After  the  lapse  of  years  I  visited  Steep 
Falls  again,  and  where  I  had  left  a  quiet 
village  I  found  a  popular  and  busy  town. 
The  water  which  had  aforetime  spent  its  aim- 
less fury  in  the  roaring  cataract  had  been  led 
around  an  adjacent  hill  by  a  canal,  upon 
which  had  been  erected  mills  that  gave  em- 
ployment to  one  thousand  men  and 
women. 

And  here,  too,  were  manufactured 
"  Drake's  patent  loom"  and  "  Drake's  patent 
gang-saw."  I  asked  who  was  the  Drake 
that  had  invented  these  great  achievements 
of  machinery. 

"  The  same  man,"  answered  my  cicerone, 
"  who  projected  our  canal  and  utilized  the 
water  of  our  river — the  man  who  has,  by  his 
own  genius  and  unaided  will,  brought  our 
town  up  from  an  obscure  village  to  a  first- 
class  municipality,  and  who  has  made  em- 
p'oyment  for  two  thousand  people.  It  is 
Theodore  Drake." 

"  Theodore  !  "  said  I.  "  Did  they  use  to 
call  him  Teddy?" 

"  Yes." 

And  this  was  my  Teddy  Drake — my  dull 
pupil  of  the  other  years  I  I  called  upon  Mr. 
Drake,  and  he  knew  me  the  moment  he 
saw  me;  and  he  remembered  the  old  times 
only  pleasantly. 

I  may  add  that  I  found  William  Howther 
serving  Drake  as  confidential  clerk  and 
book-keeper  upon  a  fair  salary.— Boston 
Globe. 


To  Keep  Smoked  Meat. 

The  Housekeeper  says  the  best  way  to  keep 
smoked  meat  ib  not  to  cook  and  eat  it,  but 
there  is  another  way.  Have  sacks  large 
enough  to  hold  each  piece;  ht  some  one  hold 
the  sack  while  you  put  in  a  couple  of  double 
handfuls  of  fine-cut  hay;  then  set  the  ham 
in  and  fill  up  all  around  with  the  fine-cut 
hay,  pressing  it  in  so  tight  that  the  meat  will 
not  touch  the  sack  at  any  place.  Tie  well 
and  hang  it  up  in  the  smoke-house  or  any 
dark  place,  and  your  meat  will  come  out  all 
right,  provided  you  have  put  in  your  meat 
before  the  bugs  and  skippers  have  made 
their  appearance. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report. 
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RUSHFORO  FARM  WAGONS 

I,iaaTBST    DRAFT  WAGONS 
IN    THB  WORLD. 

EVERY  ONE  GUARANTEED. 
TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 

SAN   FRANCISCO  AND  FRESNO. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY 


-BUY- 


The  Best. 


Horse  Liniment 

IB  Certainly  the  Best  Preparation  of  Its 
Kind  In  the  Market.  Ranchers,  Stock- 
Raisers  and  Horae-Owners  of  Bvery  De- 
scription will  Tell  Yon  That  It  Does  Oood 
Work  Every  Time. 


HBSSiia.  H  H.  Hooix  ft  Sons,  Stncbton.  Oiil.— OkntIjI 
hbh:  In  answer  to  yuur  inqu  ty,  would  state  that  I  used 
yuar  H.  H.  H.  Llaiment  on  my  Holland  prizo-wlnnlog 
oow,  "  Lena  M  nlo  "  tor  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  >  erv  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and 
while  Btlll  f'Uflering  from  the  sprain  gave  tbi  largest 
authenticated  quantity  of  milk  ever  giren  on  thin  ooast 
(10)  gallous  per  day),  showing  concl  isively  the  great  re. 
Ilel  reo  ived  from  vour  remedy.  I  consider  it  a  necesolt\ 
Id  my  et  M' s,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
eftfe,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  a- 
they  can  with  the  mora  powerful  blisters.  Rfsp'  ctfullj 
yours,  FRANK  U.  BUKKK, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Bolsteina  and  Berkshires. 

Menio  Park,  Cal„  January  Kd,  ISSO. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DHUGGISTS, 

248  M*IN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


REGULATE  THE 
STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
I n dive M Ion,  BtltnunnenA,  llca<1aohe.  Confttl- 

fiatlun,  l^jitprpiiiH*  <-'hronlc  Liver  'I  roubU-M, 
Izzlncoit  Hatl  Complexion,  l>ynciitcry, 
Offenwlve  Breath,  and  hH  dlitordern  of  the 
Htomacb.  I.lver  and  ItowelR. 

Kluans  Tabulea  contain  nothlnj?  inJorloTis  to 
the  mopt  delirat€  constitution.  Pleasant  to  take, 
eafe,  rffnctual.   Give  imnu-diate  relief. 

Sold  bv  drutcKistf.  A  trial  bottle  eent  byznall 
on  re<  eipt  of     cents.  Address 
THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.^ 
10  SPRUCE  STREET.  NEW  YOP.K  CITY. 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  HILL. 


10,  Hand  M  ft. 

Cheaper  than  an; 
FIrst-Clasa  Mill  In 
the  market. 
Every  Ob* 

Onaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order 
The  simplest  mill  Id 
the  world. 

10-foot  Write 

12-toot   for 

14-foot  Prices 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADDRBSI — 


ROBERT  BRAND  &  CO., 

 UANUFAOTURERS  OF  

"Minnesota  GMef"  Threshers  and  Self-Feeders. 

The  Most  Perfect  and  Eoonomtoal  Grain  and 
Bean  Thresher  In  Use. 

A  full  line  of  SEPARATOR,  KNOINE  AND  HORSE.POWER:REPAIRfl  AND 
EXTRAS  always  in  stock. 

Rspalrlnc  and  Uachln*  Work  of  all  descriptions. 

OFFICE.  FACTORY  AND  SALESROOMS: 

521,  623,  525  Third  Street,  Between  Washington  and  Clay 

OAKLAND.  OAU 


TRDIAK,  HOOIEB  k  C0„  Sai  FMCiSCO  OF  Ynm 


PROTECT   YOUR  TREES 


GILMJN'STULETREE  PROTECTOR. 

Obeapest,  Best  and  Only  One  to  Protect  Trees  and  Vines 
from  PVoet.  Sanbum,  Babbits,  Sqalrrela,  Borers  and  Other 
Tree  Pests. 

For  Testimonials  from  Parties  who  are  nslns  them  send 
for  Descriptive  Glroalars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 
Sole  Manufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers, 

4aO  NINTH  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISCO.  OAL. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  i  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Oraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Fnll  Oargoes  of  Wheat  furnished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAQ3.  Afirricnltoral  Implements,  Wagfoni,  Orooeriee 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited, 

B.  VAN  BVESRT,  Manaeer.  A.  M.  BELT.  Assistant  Manaser. 


is 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALK 

Price  $66,  DellTered  Anjwhere  In  the 

Volted  States. 
These  Scales  have  STEEL  BEARINQS,  Not  Wood— 
BEAR  THIS  IN  HIND, 
t  From  16  to  SO  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Soales  of  like  quality.    All  «ls«s  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  In  stock. 

Tmman.  Hooker  A  Co..  Ban  Franoisoo. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TBI  All. 

OLD  GUNS  TAEXN 
IN  EXCHANGE. 
626  KEARNY  STREET.  SAN  FRANOISOU. 


OF  CA.L.IFOR,JSriA.- 

SAM  rBAWCISCO.  CAI.. 

INCORPORATED  APRIL,  1874 


Antborlaed  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  np  and  Rmterve  Fund  MOO.OOO 
IMTIdenda  paid  to  Mtoekbolden   780.000 

OFFICKR8. 

A  D.  L10AN  President 

I.  C.  8TEELK  Vlce-Pn-sideut 

ALBKKT  MONTPKLLIBR  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  Mcmullen  Secretary 

General  Ranking.   Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 

Bills  ot  Exchange  bought  and  sold. 

Loans  on  wh<^at  and  country  proiuce  a  specialty. 

January  1. 1893.  A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 

California  InventorsSliH 

asD  FoRKiON  P.iTEST  SoLK  i TORS,  for  obtalnlug  PateDte 
andOaveato.  Estalilished  la  1860.  Their  long  experience  as 
loumallBts  and  large  practice  as  Patent  attorneys  enables 
them  to  oiler  Padfic  Coast  Inventors  far  better  service  ' 
the*  can  obtain  elsewhere.  Bend  for  free  circulars  of  Infor- 
mation..  No  210  Market  St.,  Sao  Franolaco  OaL 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  PENCE. 

Cheap,  Durable  and  Kffeotlre. 

Pickets  colored  red  by  boiling  In  a  chemical  paint  o 
preeerve  the  wood.  We  make  It  2  ft,  1^  ft ,  i  ft,  i},  S 
and  6  ft,  high.    Send  (or  circulars  and  pnoe  Hat  to 

JUDSON  M'F'G  OO., 

IS  A  14  Fremont  8t  San  Franolsoo. 


The  aboTe  cut  shows  a  section  o(  the  Judson  S-tt. 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence.    By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
i  posts  above  It,  It  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


i  American  Bee  Journal, 


(Established  1K61.) 


IS  Oldest,  Lartfest.  Best, 
Cheapest  and  the  Only 
weekly  BM'-Paper  In  all 
America.  32  pages.  $1.00 
n  Tear.   Sfnd  for  tree  Samplr. 

S';.00  BEB-BOOK  FREE 

OEO.W  YOBK  4  CO,  s«  tint,  Iv*..  Chicapo.  IP. 


CALIFORNIA^i; 


you  want  to  know  about  ral'fomla 
the  Paclfc  States,  send  for  the 
CiriC  Rl'BAl.  PBBM*. 
the  best  Illustrated  and  Leading  Farming  and  Horticultural 
WeeUj  of  the  Far  West.  Trial,  60c  for  3  mos.  Two  sami  le 
copies,  lOc.  EsUbUshsd  1870.  DEWEY  PUBLI8HINO00. 
n9M>rkelBt.,r  V. 


TREES!  TREES! 


IT  HAS  BEEN  DEM0!f8TR»TED  IN  THE  PAST  FEW 
jrars  by  the  large  number  of  trees  sold  by  ms  that 
nursery  stock  grown  on  the  river  bottom  of  Sutter 
count}  Is  far  superior  to  a^y  grown  In  the  State.  I  am 
prepared  to  euppiy  In  large  or  small  quantities: 

Bartlett  Feara,  Flumi  and  Pnmei 

On  Myrobolan  Plum  Roots. 

— ALSO— 

Cherries,  Feachei,  Apricots,  Apple,  Almond 
Trees.  Etc. 

Special  Rates  on  lArge  Order*. 
Send  (or  Price  List  tor  1893-94. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvilte,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


ALL  KIHDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Bend  and  sret  book  on  Olire  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


H£ADQTJASTEBS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboce, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  safely  shipped  svary. 
where.  Bend  stamp  (or  new 
and  full  oatalrgue  whloh  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

RBA80NER  BROS 
Oneco ,  Fla. 


For  Sale  at  a  Bargain. 

1  "DANIEL  BEST"  TRACTION 

ENGINE.  Largest  SIb«. 

1  "DANIEL  BEST  "  COMBINED 

HARTESTER,  20-Poot  Out. 

This  machinery  all  in  good  order  at  King  City,  Cal. 
Owner  gone  out  of  (arming  business  there. 

Address  A.  L  BBBD,  King  Olty,  Oal. 

Or  EDWARD  FRISBIB,  Bedding,  Oal. 


HAY  PRESSES. 

The  Monarch,  Junior  Monarch,  and  other 
kinds  of  Fresses,  made  by  the  Celebrated 
Hay  Fress  Mannfactarer,  Jacob  Price,  for 
sale  by 

L.  O.  MORBHOUSH, 

San  Leandro,  Oal. 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustio 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

T.  TTCT.  sT.^OKSON'  c«9  OO.. 

Sole  Agents, 

No.  6  Markat  Etreet,  San  VYancleeo,  OaL 


PAOIFIU  KUHAii  PHhJSS  I 
Is  the  Largest  Illustrate.,  and  Leading  Agrlonl. 
tural  and  Horticultural  Weekly  ol  the  West 
E  tabllshod  187U.  Trial  Subscriptions,  60c  (or 
8  mos.  or  13.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWEY 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  nO  Market  Street,  San  rranclsoo. 


June  24, 189S. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


jJgricultural  JJotes. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Gridley  Herald:  On  Thursday  morning  David 
Fisher,  who  farms  about  four  miles  south  of  Grid- 
ley,  showed  us  a  sample  of  club  wheat,  grown  on 
bis  place,  which  was  the  best  we  have  seen  this  sea 
son.  He  has  about  loo  acres  of  it,  and  there  are 
from  five  to  seven  kernels  to  the  mesh. 

Oroville  Register:  J.  R'  Preston  set  out  2180  or- 
ange trees  for  W.  J.  Martin  last  year  and  only  nine 
of  the  trees  died.  Preston  says  all  depends  upon 
taking  the  trees  from  the  nursery.  Those  that  are 
taken  up  with  care  and  the  roots  carefully  bagged 
will  live  and  make  a  fine  growth  the  first  season 

Biggs  Argus:  The  fruit  outlook  in  this  section  of 
Butte  county  is  very  flatterirg.  It  is  now  estimated 
that  over  200  carloads  of  fruit,  consisting  mostly  of 
apricots,  peaches,  prunes,  cherries,  plums,  pears 
and  nectarines,  besides  a  large  crop  of  almonds 
will  be  shipped  during  the  season,  and  the  nursery 
output,  in  same  proportion,  will  be  ready  for  ship- 
ment this  fall.  A  number  of  great  loads  of  boxes 
filled  with  fine  apricots  commenced  unloading  at 
the  depot  Monday,  and  all  week  the  same  scene  has 
been  witnessed.  Peach  shipments  will  follow  apri- 
cots, and  from  this  date  until  the  close  of  the  fruit 
ripening  season  the  fruit-growers  will  have  all  they 
can  do  to  take  care  of  and  dispose  of  their  splendid 
crop. 

Cjroville  Registei^'.  J.  R.  Preston  has  a  wonderful 
natural  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  an  orange  growth 
He  told  us  about  it,  and  of  course  we  did  not  be- 
lieve him,  so  he  took  ye  editor  to  his  trees  that  eye- 
sight might  prove  his  words,  but  how  are  we  to  be 
believed  by  others  we  know  not?  At  any  rate,  he 
showed  us  a  budded  orange  tree,  the  bud  having 
been  placed  in  the  limb  only  three  weeks,  yet  it  was 
now  bursting  into  bloom,  while  on  another  tree  of 
the  same  kind  were  five  full  opened  blossoms  on 
three-weeks-old  bud.  On  still  another  tree  were  or- 
anges green  and  half  grown,  young  oranges  that 
had  formed  from  this  spring's  blossoms  and  buds 
that  would  open  soon.  The  tree  bloomed  in  De 
cember  and  three  half-grown  oranges  are  now  hang- 
ing on  the  tree  from  those  blotims.  The  tree  came 
from  Austral'a  and  it  is  said  there  to  bear  four  crops 
a  year.  One  noted  tree  is  said  to  have  borne  16.000 
oranges  in  a  year.  Preston  has  about  20  of  these 
young  trees  and  expects  them  to  bear  at  least  three 
crops  each  season. 

Humboldt. 

Rohnerville /oarna/:  The  cannery  will  start  up 
on  Monday,  and  at  first  the  pack  will  consist  mainly 
of  strawberries.  It  is  estimated  that  about  3000 
boxes  will  be  received  daily  during  the  season. 

Eureka  Standard:  Reports  from  both  the  north- 
ern and  southern  portions  of  the  county,  parlicu 
larly  the  latter,  lead  us  to  hope  for  a  much  better 
crop  outcome  than  was  indicated  two  weeks  ago. 
Summer  sunshine  has  done  much  toward  changing 
and  improving  the  outlook.  Grain  crops  are  bracing 
up;  root  crop?  are  going  ahead  wonderfully.  If  all 
goes  well  from  this  time  on,  cereals,  butter,  fruit 
and  potatoes  will  make  a  splfndid  showing  for 
Humboldt  when  harvest  time  comes. 

Times:  To  our  reporter,  who  visited  the  Areata 
creamery  recently.  Manager  C.  F.  Spencer  stated 
that  the  creamery  is  daily  using  about  21,000  pounds 
of  milk  and  producing  about  925  pounds  of  butter. 
This  amount  represents  the  yield  of  8o9  cows, 
owned  by  73  different  farmers  located  on  the  Areata 
bottom  and  along  Mad  river  as  far  up  as  the  bridge. 
The  cows  average  about  25  pounds  of  milk  daily, 
which,  if  of  good  quality,  will  give  four  per  cent  but- 
ler-fat, or  a  value  of  about  20  cents  for  each  cow 
daily.  A  new  milk-tester  will  soon  be  put  in  with  a 
capacity  of  50  bottles  instead  of  the  i2'bottle  one 
now  in  use,  and  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
State. 

Kern. 

Calijornian:  That  five-year-old  peach  tree  of 
George  E.  Brown's,  growing  near  Poso,  is  8K 
inches  in  diameter  near  the  butt,  15  feet  span  and  12 
feet  high.  The  fruit  has  been  thinned  out,  or, 
rather,  knocked  off  with  a  garden  rake,  there  being 
no  stepladder  handy,  so  as  10  save  the  tree  from 
breaking  down  with  its  load.  But  it  is  good  for  700 
pounds  of  ripe  peaches  for  the  World's  Fair. 

Lassen. 

Lassen  Mail:  The  fruit  crop  promises  to  be  very 
abundant — the  trees  bemg  literally  loaded.  In  con- 
sequence of  cutworms  in  vast  numbers  some  uneasi- 
ness is  felt  by  our  gardeners  who  fear  that  garden 
"truck"  may  suffer  serious  damage  by  this  pest. 
We  hope  their  fears  are  groundless. 

Los  Anseles. 

Pomona  Progress :  The  fruit-growers  and  buy- 
ers in  general  throughout  the  valley  say  that  the 
apricot  crop  is  going  to  be  about  the  same  as  that 
of  last  year,  and,  with  the  increased  price  for  the 
same,  that  they  expect  there  will  be  more  money 
brought  to  Pomona.  The  prospects  of  the  prune 
crop  have  improved  in  the  past  thirty  days. 
Pomona  will  not  have  so  many  prunes  for  sale  this 
season  as  in  1890,  when  there  were  both  immense 
crops  and  big  prices,  but  the  yield  will  be  larger 
than  last  year  and  the  year  before.  Several  grow- 
ers say  that  at  $50  a  ton  prunes  will  make  lots  of 
money  for  the  growers  this  season.  Peaches  are 
reported  by  every  one  as  a  very  large  yield. 
Marin. 

Tocsin  :  Certain  sportsmen  will  petition  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  at  their  meeting  next  month 
for  a  radical  change  in  the  game  laws.  The  m»in 
alteration  desired  is  to  have  the  open  season  for 
deer  begin  on  July  ist  and  close,  say  September  1st. 
As  the  law  now  stands,  it  is  so  late  when  the  killing 
of  bucks  becomes  legal  that  they  are  unfit  for  human 
food.  The  change  as  proposed  would  be  desirable 
all  around.  Certain  slight  changes  in  the  quail  law 
will  also  be  asked. 

Monterey. 

Pajaronian:  Pajaro  cherries  are  being  freely 
shipped  to  San  Francisco  and  Eastern  points.  They 
are  a  first-class  article  this  year.  No  cholera  morbus 
germs  find  their  way  into  Pajaro  cherries. 

Placer. 

James  E.  Dodge,  ^f  Forest  ranch,  is  engaged  in  a 
peculiar  industry.  He  makes  a  business  of  gather- 
ing the  roots  and  bulbs  of  wild  flowers,  which  ar»  to 


plentiful  in  the  hills  and  mountains  of  Placer 
county,  transplanting  the  same  to  his  place  at 
Forest  ranch  and  growing  the  same.    He  finds 
ready  sale  for  them  from  wholesale  florists  both 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  last  year  his  sales 
amounted  to  over  48,000  bulbs.     He  has  now 
growing  on  his  ranch,  he  estimates,  fully  half 
million  bulbs  of  many  beautiful  and  rare  wild  Cali- 
fornia flowers.    He  remarks  that  the  varieties  of 
California  wild  flowers  are  almost  boundless,  and 
from  among  them  florists  have  been  able  to  prop- 
agate some  of  the  most  rare  and  beautiful  flowers 
known. 

Oranse. 

The  honey  crop  of  Orange  county  this  year  is 
valued  at  $35,000. 

Sacramento. 
News  :  The  California  Fruit  Union  is  shipping 
from  three  to  five  carloads  of  fruit  to  the  Eastern 
market  daily.  The  first  shipment  of  peaches  was 
from  Vacaville  on  the  6th  of  June.  They  were  sold 
in  Chicago  for  $1.65  for  the  ten-pound  boxes.  They 
were  of  the  Early  Alexander  variety.  The  apricot 
crop  is  quite  light,  but  the  fruit  is  of  unusual  size 
and  quality.  Apricot  sales  in  Chicago  yesterday 
ran  from  $1.75  to  $t.8o  for  half-crates,  or  what  is 
termed  20-pound  boxes. 

San  Bernardino. 
Chino  Champion  :  1  he  heavy  fogs  of  the  first  of 
the  week  were  a  great  assistance  to  the  beet  crop, 
especially  on  the  upper  lands.  The  beets  on  all 
parts  of  the  ranch  are  growing  rapidly  and  satis- 
factorily. Great,  fine  beets  of  three  pounds  and 
upward  are  being  brought  in,  and  on  all  the  lower 
land  a  heavy  tonnage  is  assured.  Mr.  Shone  tells 
us  that  he  expects  to  be  able  to  supply  the  factory 
with  mature  beets  about  July  isih. 

From  the  Redlands  Leader  we  learn  that  the 
Alessandro  Orange  Grove  and  Fruit  Company  of 
Moreno  has  completed  extensive  improvements. 
The  company  has  planted  several  hundred  acres, 
and  this  year  the  number  of  trees  set  out  has  been 
as  follows  : 

Washington  Navels  10,343 

Seedlings   2,238 

Mediterranean  Sweets   4.896 

Malta  Bloods   676 

Valencias   500 

Lemons   720 


Total  19-373 

San  DIeso. 

Banning  Herald  :  Pierson's  almond  orchard  has 
more  than  local  fame.  Last  week  he  received  an 
order  for  8000  buds  for  Mr.  Norwood,  the  ex- 
perienced almond-grower  of  Cucamonga.  Mr. 
Norwood  has  a  large  orchard,  and  has  been  in  the 
business  for  a  number  of  years,  so  his  judgment  is 
to  be  trusted.  Mr.  Pierson  also  received  an  order 
for  1000  buds  for  an  orchardist  in  San  Jacinto,  T.T. 
Porteous. 

In  anticipation  of  high  prices  being  demanded  for 
lemons  in  the  East  during  the  hot  summer  months, 
the  San  Diego  Land  and  Town  Company  have  been 
quietly  buying  up  the  crop  in  Chula  Vista  and 
Sweetwater.  The  lemons  have  been  stored  in  the 
curing-house  and  the  stock  now  on  hand  exceeds 
200  tons.  The  lemons  have  been  cured  by  a  new 
and  very  successful  process,  and  will  go  to  market 
in  first-class  condition. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 
Paso  Robles  Moon:  George  Tobey  of  Shandon 
was  in  town  Tuesday,  and,  in  conversation  with  the 
Moon  man,  said  the  grain  yield  in  that  district  would 
be  one-third  greater  than  was  expected  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  season.  Mr.  Tobey  says  there  will  be 
an  immense  tonnage  of  grain  hauled  into  Paso 
Robles,  and  that  the  roads  will  be  badly  cut  up  be- 
fore the  season  is  half  over.  We  are  happy  to 
chronicle  that  the  scarcity  of  rain  in  that  great  farm- 
ing country  will  not  cause  a  short  crop. 

San  Miguel  Courier:    Last  week  we  published  an 
article  showing  that  this  region  of  country  cannot 
be  beat  for  its  barley,  and  now  we  are  in  receipt  of 
the  largest  wheat  which  has  yet  been  brought  to  our 
notice.    A  sample  of  growing  grain  (White  Austra- 
lian) measuring  over  six  feet  in  height  is  on  exhibi 
tion  at  the  Courier  cflfice.  It  is  magnificently  headed 
out  and  comes  from  Mr.  Winchester's  place,  who 
informs  us  that  he  has  much  taller  wheat  on  his 
ranch,  but  which  is  not  quite  as  finely  headed  out 
Santa  Clara. 
The  Los  Gatos  Cannery  is  in  full  blast,  working 
at  present  about  130  hands.    The  output  at  the 
present  time  is  15,000  cans  of  cherries  daily. 
Shasta. 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Mount  Shasta 
Fruit  Association  of  Anderson  have  been  filed.  The 
capital  stock  is  $10,000,  in  2000  shares  with  a  par 
value  of  $5  each.  The  amount  of  stock  subscribed 
was  $5000.  The  association  anticipates  shipping 
the  neighborhood  of  75  to  100  cars  to  Eastern 
markets  this  season. 

Siskiyou. 

Yreka  Union:  The  apple  crop  in  Scott  valley  this 
year  will  surpass  anything  ever  known  before;  every 
farmer  takes  an  especial  pride  in  viewing  his  orchard 
before  breakfast.  The  fragrance  of  the  trees,  the 
prospect  of  a  fine  harvest,  and  the  price  thereof  in 
his  pocket,  give  him  a  healthy  appetite  as  he  sits 
down  to  his  morning  meal. 

Solano. 

Republican:  Jack  Oliver,  who  with  a  partner 
named  Finney  is  farming  the  Estrella  ranch  near 
Paso  Robles,  a  few  days  ago  sent  up  to  his  father  a 
bunch  of  wheat  grown  on  his  place,  and  of  which 
he  is  justly  proud,  as  he  has  100  acres  which  is  esti- 
mated to  vield  from  22  to  25  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Dixon  Tribune:  The  water  has  receded  so  far 
that  the  tule  farmers  feel  safe  in  beginning  their 
plowing.  Wm.  Salmon  will  plant  a  large  area  of 
his  farm,  which  was  until  recently  covered  with 
water,  with  Egyptian  corn  and  a  varied  assortment 
of  vegetables.  He  will  undertake  this  merely  as  an 
experiment,  but  as  there  is  a  heavy  deposit  of  sedi- 
ment on  the  land,  vegetables  ought  to  thrive  even 
during  the  dry  season. 

Sonoma. 

Republican:  Cherries  are  coming  in  in  fair  quan- 
tities. The  Santa  Rosa  Packing  Company  consigned 
a  number  of  shipments  to  San  Francisco  last  week, 
and  have  done  likewise  this  week. 

Refublican;    While  down  in  one  of|  his  fields  last 


Sunday,  A.  Faught  discovered  a  den  of  young 
coyotes.  He  sent  to  the  house  and  secured  a  spade 
with  which  he  dug  out  the  pests — seven  in  number. 
The  county  bounty  on  scalps  makes  this  a  very 
profitable  day  for  Mr.  Faught,  and  in  time  he  will 
doubtless  secure  the  State  bounty,  payment  of  which 
has  teen  temporarily  suspended. 

Healdsburg  Tribune:  The  Democrat  made  men- 
tion last  week  of  a  wonderful  feat  performfd  in 
cherry-picking  in  the  vicinity  of  the  City  of  Roses. 
The  above-mentioned  paper  stated  that  this  won- 
derful "freak  of  nature"  had  picked  280  pounds  of 
cherries  in  12  hours.  On  R.  E.  Lewis'  ranch  315 
pounds  were  picked  in  the  same  number  of  hours. 
Tehama. 

Corning  Observer:  All  the  trees  and  vines  in  the 
Maywood  colony  look  remarkably  well.  Indeed,  we 
never  saw  trees  grow  better.  The  trees  and  vines 
include  every  variety,  and  all  are  growing  fast. 
Mossbacks  and  Silurians  are  astonished  at  the 
growth. 

Tulare. 

Times:  A  stalk  of  club  wheat  was  brought  to  the 
Times  office  to  day  by  W.  A.  Smith,  who  is  farm- 
ing Morg  Biird's  ranch  out  in  the  coltonwoods 
north  of  this  city,  that  is  a  curiosity.  When  the 
stalk  had  reached  a  height  of  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  a  head  of  wheat  began  to  form  and  grow 
to  a  length  of  three  inches.  For  some  reason 
another  growth  followed,  and  at  nine  inches  above 
the  first  head  a  sfcond  formed  six  inches  in  length. 

Register:  E.  W.  Bagby  brought  to  the  Register 
from  his  Tule  river  ranch  to-day  a  box  of  fine,  large 
dewberries,  the  first  we  have  seen  in  this  section. 
Mr.  Bagby  sent  East  for  the  roots  last  season,  and 
the  bushes  are  now  bearing  heavily.  He  says  they 
bear  better  even  than  blackberries.  From  the  new 
roots  obtained  he  will  set  out- a  good-sized  patch. 
Mr.  Bagby  has  quite  an  area  set  to  raspberries  also, 
which  bore  heavily  last  year  and  which  are  now  full 
of  berries  just  turning  ripe.  He  finds  sale  at  good 
figures  for  all  he  can  spare,  and  the  buyer  picks 
them.  He  could  easily  sell  more  if  he  had  them. 
Ventura. 

The  Venturian  states  that  there  have  been  planted 
in  that  county  this  season  60,000  apricot,  io,ooo 
prune  and  5000  orange  and  lemon  trees. 

Venturian:  M,  H.  Mendelson  states  that,  owing 
to  the  foggy  and  windy  weather,  he  will  not  have 
more  than  half  a  crop  of  honey  after  all  this  season. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  report  good  prospects.  H.  C.  Richardson, 
near  Fillmore,  will  have  upward  of  100  tons,  an  ex- 
cess of  20  tons  over  his  largest  production  heretofore. 
Taking  the  county  on  the  whole,  there  will  be  a 
good  deal  of  honey  produced  and  considerable 
money  brought  in  from  its  sale.  It  ought  to  amount 
to  at  least  $50,000. 

Yolo. 

Mail:  T.  H.  Ryder,  one  of  our  most  observant 
fruit-growers,  says  that  the  Muscat  grapes  do  not 
promise  a  very  large  crop.  Some  blight  teems  to 
have  caused  the  young  fruit  to  drop  badly.  The 
Sultanas  are  not  heavily  loaded.  The  prune  trees, 
however,  give  promise  of  making  a  rich  return.  The 
apricot  crop  in  this  vicinity  will  go  down  in  the  loss 
column. 

Democrat:  Richard  Piatt,  who  for  2}4  years  was 
sup.;rintendent  of  the  Glorietta,  Grenada  and  Vic- 
toria vineyards,  otherwise  known  as  the  Briggs  vine- 
yards, was  in  this  city  the  other  day.  He  says  the 
work  of  cultivation  is  all  through  and  the  vines  are 
setting  well.  Mr.  Piatt  resigned  his  position  several 
months  ago,  with  the  expectation  of  returning  to 
Napa,  but  Mrs.  Briggs  has  not  yet  selected  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Winters  Cor.  to  Democrat:  The  fruit-growers  of 
Yolo  and  Solano  are  continually  reaching  out  for 
new  markets.  Every  year  they  invade  new  terri- 
tory, and  the  general  result  in  every  instance  has 
been  beneficial.  With  reasonable  rates  of  trans- 
portation there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  over- 
production. Ten  thousand  acres  more  of  fruit  trees 
in  this  immediate  vicinity  will  not  affect  the  market 
if  the  distribution  is  properly  made. 

Mail:  J.  v.  Dillon  has  just  made  a  find  which 
does  not  please  him.  He  has  discovered  that  some 
tramp  caterpillars  have  made  a  lodgment  on  his 
prune  trees,  where  they  are  foraging  for  free  meals. 
Mr.  Dillon  thinks  the  eggs  were  deposited  about 
two  weeks  ago.  The  caterpillars  grow  very  rapidly. 
They  live  to  eat,  and  the  leaves  soon  crumble  into 
lacework  before  their  onslaught.  The  best  remedy 
seems  to  be  the  heroic  one  of  cutting  off  the  infected 
branches  and  burning  them.  Look  out  for  your 
prune  trees  and  see  that  the  caterpillars  do  not  get 
the  start  of  you. 

WASHINGTON. 

Yakima  Herald:  In  the  yard  of  J.  R.  Coe  are 
two  peach  trees  of  the  same  variety  and  age,  one  of 
which  has  neither  bud  nor  blossom  on  it,  while  the 
other  is  a  solid  bouquet  of  flowers.  This  seems 
cha'acteristic  of  the  peach  crop  in  general  of  this 
section.  Some  orcbards  will  have  scarcely  any 
peaches,  while  another  orchard  but  a  short  distance 


away  will  produce  a  fair  crop.  The  early  peaches 
are  mainly  killed,  but  there  will  be  a  good  showing 
of  lemon  clingstones  and  like  varieties. 

Chelan  Leader:  Several  thousand  fruit  trees  are 
being  planted  along  the  Columbia  in  the  vicinity  of 
Troy  and  Orondo  this  spring.  The  section  is  un- 
excelled  for  fruit,  and  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of 
time  until  a  large  acreage  along  that  river  is  devoted 
to  fruit  trees. 

Ellensburg  Capital:  Tom  Smith  is  a  man  of 
truth  and  veracity— a  man  whose  word  no  one  can 
doubt  or  gainsay.  He  dropped  into  the  Capital 
office  yesterday  and  proceeded  to  relate  the  won- 
drous growth  of  a  vigorous  hop  vine  in  the  prolific 
soil  of  Kittitas  valley.  "  I  never  saw  such  growing 
weather,"  said  he.  "At  ray  house  there  is  a  hop 
vine  that  measured  six  inches  one  morning,  and  in 
24  hours  by  the  town  clock  that  vine  had  grown 
two  feet,  or  an  average  of  one  inch  an  hour.  The 
fact  is,  you  could  see  it  hop  right  out  of  the  ground. 
It's  going  to  take  the  whole  house.  It's  the  most 
prolific  vine  in  the  woild.  Last  year  it  was  a  mass 
of  hops  measuring  from  two  to  three  inches  In 
length,  and  this  year  it  will  beat  the  record. 


Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober, 


PHELAN  BLOCK, 

816  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

11  O'Parrell  St.,  8  F- 
Branch,  1836  San  Pablo  At«., 
Oakland. 

All  qaalities  Ypsilanti  Union 
Suits  for  ladies  and  children. 
Headquarters  for  the  Coast. 

TIGHTS. 

Knee  and  ankle,  open  and  closed 

seat,  $1.25  up.  All  qualities. 
Fine  Black  Hosiery  for  ladies 
and  children. 

A  full  line  of  Bathing  Suits. 
Cleopatra  and  Delaarte  Girdles. 

R.  P.  Sensible  Waists  for 
Ladies  and  Children.  All  prices. 

Bathing  Suifs  of  all  qualities 
and  prices. 

Only  authorized  Agent  for 
EQUIPOISE  Waist  and  JEN- 
NESS  MILLER  Goods. 

Sample  pieces  and  Catalogue 
sent  free. 


WE  GUARANTEE 

That  one  tablespoonfnl  of 

GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

win  produce  more  actual  results  than  a  wholo  tiottio 
of  any  llciment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 
It  is  therefore  the  cheapest  (as  well  as  safest  and 
beat)  external  applicant  known  for  man  or  beaat. 


THEUWRENCE  WILLIAMS  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


BARGAINS  IN  LAND. 

$8000  — Seven  acres  choice  Fault  Land  in  town  of 
Hay  wards. 

$800  Each— Seven  lots  In  town  of  Belmont-  Average 
60  X  230.  All  level  land.  Very  easy  terms.  Ten 
minutea  walk  from  station. 

JOHN.  P.  BYXBBB, 
49  Market  Street  Nan  Franclaoo. 


Solid  Qmfor 


"WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

TONGUELESS.  Self  Guiding. 

SIX  OR  KIGHT  IIOK8GS, 

depending  on  size  of  plows 
and  kind  of  work. 


Uses  wheel  landsido, 
which  resists  pn;.t?suro  of 
four  furrows.   No  bottom  or 
side  friction.   Wcipht  of  furrows, 
frame  and  plowman  carried  on  three 
jjreased  spiiulles.   Draft  reduced  to  lowest 
possible  limit.   Foot  brake  prevents  (J.ini^  i 


1»  A€RK« 
A  DAY 
Inatend  of 
three. 
ONE  MAN 
Inatead  of  Tour. 

■pedally  udapted 

to  Traction  Knirlii«> 


inninpT  on  f  oanj 


evereand  turning  device  within  easj^  reat  h.  DRAFT  '^^"j?"^^  '".■*™**''*'*'*  .  Eatler 


Driving',  Straitrhtor  Ftirrowa,  and  AdJuMia-  — 
enod  at  will.   Ifade  with  stubble,  sod  and  btubbi 


oblo  framcM  -can  be  naraowed  or  wid- 
■  bre.iker  tM.tU>ni.s.    Ten  or  twelve  inch  cut. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Tliomson  &  Go,,  Sacramento. 

itS^Speclal  prIceM  nnd  time  for  trial     ven  on  tlrst  ordort}  from  puintti  wbero  we  have  no  auenti. 
Our  book,  **FirN  ON  TH£  FARM,**  sent  Freo  to  aU. 
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From  Worthy  Master  Davis. 

What  is  the  matter  with  Brother  Over- 
hiser's.IHuffmann's,  Steele's,  Coulter's,  Web- 
ster's, Roache's,  Goodenough's,  Green's, 
McConnell's,  Edw'd  Thistles  and  the  score 
of  other  patron's  pens  and  pencils.  Let  us 
get  the  benefit  of  your  wisdom  fellow-patrons 
—too  much  silence  is  not  for  our  good. 
Then,  too,  we  all  want  to  hear  from  Sisters 
Roache,  Jones,  Walton,  Jackman,  Overhiser, 
Brouse,  Cross,  Still  and  all  their  co-laborers. 

The  "Jute  Bag"  is  again  on  deck,  and  the 
Prison  Directors  have  appealed  to  the  War- 
den, and  he  in  turn  to  the  Attorney- General 
of  the  State,  to  know  what  to  do  with  the 
"  Burlap  Bag."  He  says,  under  the  Ostrom 
Act,  they  must  be  sold  to  farmers— to  actual 
consumers.    Score  one  for  Granger  Ostrom. 

Banks  everywhere  are  going  to  pieces. 
What's  the  matter  with  the  business  world  ? 
Will  a  special  session  of  Congress  help 
affairs  any?  If  so,  for  Heaven's  sake  give 
us  some  special  session. 

Brother  John  Trimble,  the  efficient  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Grange,  has  thanks  for 
a  copy  of  a  report  giving  full  particulars  of 
the  absorption  of  the  Farmer's  Alliance  of 
Texas  by  the  Order  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

Flora's  Day  is  going  to  be  thoroughly  ob- 
served by  many  granges  in  California.  The 
Master  is  sorry  he  cannot  be  with  each 
grange  that  has  been  good  enough  to  send 
him  an  invitation.  But  distance  and  time 
forbid  that  privilege.  To  one  and  to  all  he 
wishes  a  most  successful  meeting  and  hopes 
to  know  that  much  good  for  the  order  will 
follow  these  efforts  of  Worthy  Flora. 

Sebastopol  Grange  is  preparing  to  give  the 
State  Grange  a  cordial  welcome  and  a  whole- 
some lunch.  All  patrons  who  attend  the 
State  Grange  will  be  well  cared  for  and  will 
have  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  weeks  of  a 
lifetime. 

The  patrons  of  Sacramentg  county,  will, 
no  doubt,  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  State  University,  at  their 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Elk  Grove  on  the  29th 
of  July.  Prof.  Hilgard  has  just  returned 
after  a  year's  visit  to  Europe  and  no  doubt 
will  have  many  fresh  notes  on  agricultural 
subjects.  The  farmers  of  the  State  ought  to 
get  more  thoroughly  interested  in  their  agri- 
cultural college.  They  ought  to  know  all 
about  it;  they  ought  to  have  not  a  little  to  say 
in  its  management;  they  ought  to  have  a  fuller 
representation  of  students  at  the  college  and 
of  members  in  the  Board  of  Regents. 
Many  States  have  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
move their  agricultural  college  entirely  away 
from  their  State  University.  Take  it  to  an- 
other city.  That  question  is  being  some- 
what agitated  in  California  now.  How  do 
you  stand  on  the  question  ?  What  do  you 
know  for  or  against  the  proposition  ?  Let 
the  farmers  of  the  State  hear  from  you  on 
"Our  Agricultural  College." 

Being  a  visitor  at  a  flourishing  town  of 
California  a  few  days  since,  where  a  live 
grange  has  done  much  to  make  the  live 
town,  and,  as  usual,  saying  good  words  for 
the  granger,  this  very  pointed  question  was 
asked  :  "What  is  there  in  it?"  The  person 
who  directed  the  question  is  a  thrifty  farmer, 
one  eligible  to  membership,  a  man  who  is 
liberal,  thoughtful  and  progressive.  The 
answer  given  was,  "There  are  thousands  of 
your  kind  of  people  there;  people  who  buy 
and  sell  together;  who  advise  together;  who 
are  learning  to  think  and  act  together;  who 
administer  (intelligently)  charity;  who  stand 
together  for  free  schools;  good  churches; 
higher  manhood  and  wowanhood;  purity  in 
politics;  lower  rate  of  taxes  and  equally  as 
good  public  service;  who  love  America  bet- 
ter than  any  land  on  earth;  who  belive  agri- 
culture both  a  science  and  an  art;  who  care 
for  their  sick,  bury  their  dead  and  educate 
orphans;  who  believe  that  man's  grandest 
achievements  and  woman's  greatest  happi- 
ness come  through  sociability.  That  the 
farmers  isolated  life  has  done  more  than 
anything  else  to  make  him  an  easy  prey  for 
all  avaricious  organizations  and  that  the 
grange  has  put  a  weapon  of  defense  in  his 
hands  that  is  all  powerful  and  always  ready." 

It  is  too  bad  that  so  many  of  our 
most  intelligent  farmers  have  to  be  told, 
times  without  number,  that  the  grange  has  a 
history  so  full  of  worth.  They  fail  to  appre- 
ciate what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  as  they 
do  its  many  possibilities  for  good  in  the 
future.  It  has  not  half  done  the  work  out- 
lined by  its  founders,  as  promulgated  in  its 
declaration  of  purposes.  It  is  a  sorry  but 
truthful  fact,  that  so  many  of  those  who 
have  long  worked  in  the  grange  cause,  are 
well  worn  with  years.  They  have  fought 
many  a  hard  battle  for  the  cause  of  agricul- 


ture. Now  they  feel  the  work  must  be  done 
by  younger  persons,  while  the  elders  will  re- 
tain membership  and  liberally  assist  with 
the  "sinews."  Here  is  a  field  of  unlimited 
usefulness  for  our  young  men  and  our  young 
women.  Will  they  occupy  it?  Will  they 
fit  themselves  for  all  the  civil  duties  of  life? 
Will  they  bear  their  full  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility which  comes  with  the  advancing 
years?  If  so,  no  better  opportunities  are 
offered  than  come  through  the  grange. 


From  Live  Oak  Grange. 

To  THE  Editor  :— At  the  last  meeting 
of  North  Butte  Grange  your  suggestion 
with  regard  to  selecting  one  of  our  number 
as  correspondent  to  your  valuable  paper 
from  our  grange  met  with  decided  approvaL 
Its  choice  fell  upon  one  who  has  not  long 
been  a  member  of  the  grange,  but  I  admire 
its  principles  and  think  it  an  excellent  order 
working  in  the  interests  of  every  true  farmer 
and  laborer,  hence  I  feel  it  not  a  task  but  a 
pleasure  to  write  for  our  grange. 

North  Butte  Grange  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition  both  socially  and  financially.  It 
has  about  70  members,  and  we  hope  to  see 
many  added.  We  hold  two  regular  meet- 
ings every  month,  with  a  good  average 
attendance.  A  few  meetings  ago  a  class  of 
eight  were  added  to  our  ranks.  This  was 
followed  by  a  "  harvest  feast,"  to  which  all 
did  ample  justice.  Visitors  were  present 
from  surrounding  Granges  and  an  enjoyable 
time  was  had.  Each  one  departed  with 
kindly  feelings  for  all  granges  and  a  desire 
to  meet  all  again. 

The  trade-card  system  was  introduced  at 
our  Grange  some  time  ago,  but  up  to  this 
date  very  little  has  been  said  or  done  with 
the  subject. 

On  the  23d  day  of  last  month  our  grange 
gave  its  first  annual  picnic  at  Thresher's 
Grove,  one  and  one-haJf  miles  east  of  the 
town  of  Gridley,  Butte  county.  Although 
we  were  disappointed  in  not  having  Bro.  £. 
W.  Davis  visit  us,  as  was  expected,  still  his 
place  was  filled  by  able  speakers,  and  the 
day  was  pleasantly  spent  in  feasting,  dancing 
and  boating,  and  the  first  picnic  given  by 
North  Butte  Grange  was  voted  a  success  by 
all  present.  E.  M.  B. 

Live  Oik,  Cal.,  June  14,  1893. 


Flora's  Day  at  New  Hope 

To  THE  Editor  : — The  3d  of  June  was 
celebrated  as  Flora's  Day  by  New  Hope 
Grange.  Besides  a  large  attendance  of  our 
own  members  we  had  many  visitors  from 
Woodbridge  Grange  and  a  large  number  of 
our  immediate  neighbors  not  members  of 
the  order.  The  day  was  warm  and  the  ex- 
ercises— consisting  of  a  musical  and  literary 
programme  and  a  generous  feast — were  held 
in  doors.  In  the  evening  a  dance  was  held 
in  the  grange  hall.  All  speak  of  the  day  as 
a  great  success. 

We  hold  our  meetings  in  a  fine,  new  hall, 
which  the  grange  rents.  We  have  just 
treated  ourselves  with  new  table  spreads, 
and  our  generous  gatekeeper.  Brother  Fagg. 
presented  us  five  handsome  vases  for  the 
officers'  table,  which  our  generous  members 
keep  filled  with  choice  flowers. 

Some  of  our  members  would  have  liked 
much  to  have  taken  the  Pomona  degree  at 
Lodl  on  the  ist  of  June,  but  several  had  pre- 
vious engagements,  so  there  was  not  enough 
ready  to  make  up  a  class.  I  think  by  their 
next  meeting  they  will  be  there.  I  believe 
we  have  two  or  three  applications  for  mem- 
bership. 

The  crops  are  looking  fine,  and  we  shall 
soon  hear  the  harvesters  in  our  grainfields, 
as  it  is  most  harvest  time.  The  order  of  the 
day  now,  is  digging  potatoes  and  planting 
beans.  We  have  had  more  than  our  usual 
amount  of  wind  this  year,  which  is  blowing 
off  considerable  fruit  from  the  trees. 

Carrie  Carleton. 

New  Hope,  June  17,  1893. 


From  San  Antonio  Grange. 

To  the  Editor:— San  Antonio  Grange 
decided  some  time  ago  to  celebrate  Flora's 
and  Children's  Day  together,  and  as  there 
was  a  class  ready  to  take  the  fourth  degree 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  the  occa- 
sion a  harvest  feast  as  well. 

It  was  exceedingly  hot  and  no  one  cared 
for  a  picnic,  so  after  a  short  business  ses- 
sion, during  which  the  grange  conferred  the 
third  and  fourth  degrees  on  the  class,  the 
doors  were  thrown  open  to  the  visitors.  A 
short  but  interesting  program  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  evening.  After  the  Worthy 
Master's  address.  Worthy  Flora,  Miss  Lor- 
etta  Grayson,  read  an  essay  on  flowers. 
There  were  also  recitations  and  songs  by  the 
children,  and  some  other  exercises. 

The  hall  was  then  cleared  and  dancing 
commenced.  This  was  kept  up  till  supper 
was  served.  Every  granger  knows  what  a 
harvest  feast  is,  so  it  is  needless  to  mention 


the  good  things  we  had.  After  supper 
dancing  was  resumed  and  kept  up  till  day- 
light. All  went  home  feeling  that  they  had 
spent  a  delightful  evening.  E.  R.  S. 

San  Antonio,  June  17,  1893. 


How  To  Build  a  Grange  Temple. 

To  the  Editor:— In  the  Rural  Press 
of  June  loth  a  letter  appears  from  Leonard 
Rhone,     of    the    Executive  Committee 
of    the    National    Grange,    giving  his 
views   of    how    money    should    be  ob- 
tained to  build  a  grange  temple.    He  also 
criticised  my  motives  in  writing  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Press  of  May  6th. 
In  answer  to  this  will  say,  in   the  many 
articles  I  have  written  for  newspapers  I  have 
never  assailed  the  motives  or  character  of 
those  with  whom  I  differed  and  shall  not  in 
this  instance,  although  the  provocation  Is 
great.    In  a  recent  published  communica- 
tion Mr.  Rhone  says:    "I  have  read  with 
interest   the  newspaper  clippings  of  Mr. 
Adams.  Whether  the  gentleman  in  question 
is  a  patron  or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say." 
Possibly  he  does  not  know,  but  within 
thirty-five  days  I  received  a  letter  from  him, 
on  purely  grange  business,  the  heading  of 
which  was  "Mr.  Adams,  my  dear  sir  and 
brother,"  and  closing  with  the  declaration 
that  "I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
again."     That  Mr.  Rhone  may  be  able  to 
identify  me  hereafter  in  his  published  com- 
munications I  will  say  I  have  been  a  patron 
in  good  standing  nearly  twenty-one  years; 
have  been  three  years  master  ot  subordinate 
granges;  six  years  Secretary  of  the  State 
Grange  of  California;  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  California  Patron,  the  grange  organ,  for 
four  years — had  the  editorial  and  financial 
management  of  it  for  nearly  two  years,  and 
was    urgently   requested   by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  continue  in    the  edi- 
torial  management  of  it,  offering  as  an 
inducement  a  largely  increased  salary;  and 
am  now  a  member  of  and  correspondent  of 
San  Jose  Grange. 

Hoping  to  have  established  my  identity  as  a 
patron  to  Mr.  Rhone's  satisfaction  will  say 
there  is  no  difference  between  us  in  regard 
to  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  a  grange 
temple,  the  issue  is  how  best  to  procure 
money  to  build  it  with.  I  believe  that  the  fifty 
or  more  thousand  dollars  belonging  to  the 
National  Grange  should  be  used  for  that 
purpose,  and  if  more  is  necessary  to  call  on 
granges  to  make  up  the  deficit.  Such  a 
course  would  insure  confidence  among 
grangers,  which  the  plan  of  Mr.  Rhone  has 
not,  as  I  will  presently  show.  He  knows, 
and  the  whole  grange  fraternity  know,  that 
a  resolution  passed  to  build  a  temple  at  one 
session  can  be  rescinded  at  the  next,  and  until 
the  National  Grange  takes  some  business- 
like action  a  constant  feeling  of  uncertainty 
will  exist.  This  feeling  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
question  of  a  grange  temple  was  brought  be- 
fore the  National  Grange,  and  up  to  the  last 
session  of  the  N.  G.  not  a  dollar  had  been 
collected  and  paid  to  the  National  Grange 
under  the  plan  advocated  by  Mr.  Rhone 
notwithstanding  the  Executive  Committee 
in  their  report  to  the  last  session  said  that 
"considerable  progress  had  been  made  in 
securing  funds  necessary  to  be  raised." 

A  very  important  question  presents  itself 
to  the  mind  of  every  patron.  Why  call  on 
patrons  for  donations  to  the  amount  of 
$30,000  or  $50,000  while  they,  or  we,  the 
patrons  have  $50000  on  hand  that  cannot 
possibly  be  used  for  a  better  purpose  than 
to  build  a  temple  with  ? 

Mr.  Rhone's  plan  is  for  patrons  to  con- 
tribute outside  of  their  dues  to  the  subordi- 
nate granges  some  $30,000.  I  quote  from 
his  letter:  ''Besides  the  sums  asked  for  are  so 
small  that  they  should  not  be  considered  a 
hardship  by  any  patron,  but  are  made  small 
intentionally,  so  as  to  enable  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  grange  to  have  a 
voice  (?)  and  interest  in  the  temple  of 
our  organization.  After  every  member 
throughout  the  United  States  is  interested 
by  small  contributions  there  are  patrons  of 
means  who  are  willing  to  give  liberally."  This 
quotation  is  decidedly  refreshing.  "The  sums 
asked  for  are  made  small  intentionally,  so  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  be  considered 
a  hardship."  The  condescension  of  those 
asking  contributions  in  limiting  each  one's 
donation  should  certainly  be  a  taking  card. 
"After  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States  are  interested  by  small  con- 
tributions there  are  patrons  with  means  who 
are  willing  to  give  liberally."  The  wealthy 
patrons  attaching  such  conditions  must  know 
that  ihey  will  never  be  fulfilled,  hence  will 
never  be  called  upon  to  part  with  any  of 
their  wealth. 

Shame  on  those  "  patrons  of  means,"  who 
will  hold  back  from  their  abundance  till  the 
poor  and  ofttimes  poverty-stricken  patrons, 
who  can  hardly  clothe  and  feed  their  families, 
I  have  first  contributed  from  their  hard  earn- 


ings. It  is  those  false  hopes;  it  is  this  kind 
of  bosh  that  is  so  often  doled  out  to  grangers 
that  is  doing  the  order  more  injury  than  any 
other  one  cause  that  can  be  named,  and 
here  I  quote  and  adopt  a  golden  sentiment 
recently  uttered  and  put  into  print  by  the 
Master  of  the  California  State  Grange, 
Brother  E.  W.  Davis.  He  says  :  "  It  won't 
do  to  preach  grange  and  not  practice  grange. 
No  one  is  more  sure  of  discovering  a  neigh- 
bor's insincerity  than  the  farmer.  Let  us 
show  by  our  words  and  works  that  we  love 
the  grange,  that  we  mean  business,  and  that 
to  say  is  to  do."  I  commend  this  sentiment 
to  the  National  Grange. 

I  quote  again  from  Mr.  Rhone.  He  says: 
"  Mr.  Adams  would  leave  the  public  under 
the  impression  by  his  article  that  the  National 
Grange  was  promoting  this  project  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  collecting  agency  out 
of  the  subordinate  granges,  so  that  the 
patrons  might  be  fleeced  by  a  systematic 
effort,  which  is  wholly  unwarrantable  and  is 
a  reflection  on  the  National  Grange."  The 
fleecing  part  I  deny,  the  language  of  my 
article  will  not  bear  such  a  construction. 

But,  I  ask  Mr.  Rhone  to  read  his  own 
article,  and  then  imagine  that  some  one, 
other  than  Leonard  Rhone,  had  written  it, 
and  then  tell  the  public  if  he  does  not  think 
the  author  of  the  article  I  quote  from  is  not 
guilty  of  the  charge  he  so  flippantly  makes 
against  me.  If  the  grouping  together  of  con- 
tradictory and  meaningless  resolutions  is  a 
reflection  on  the  National  Grange  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  National  Grange. 

Mr.  Rhone  says:  "  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  good  policy  for  the  National  Grange  to 
hastily  select  a  site  and  invest  money  before 
there  is  a  proper  response  from  the  patrons 
of  the  country."  Who  are  the  parties  to 
determine  when  we  have  contributed  enough 
to  have  it  considered  " a  proper  response?" 
I  think  a  two  years'  trial  of  collecting  money 
by  voluntary  contribution  to  do  what  we 
have  an  abundance  of  money  on  hand 
to  do,  and  without  any  visible  success, 
should  convince  any  reasonable  mind  that 
the  only  enthusiasm  that  can  be  created  will 
be  in  the  passage  of  more  resolutions.  Fear 
not.  Brother  Rhone,  no  one  who  has  read 
the  proceedings  of  the  National  Grange  on 
this  subject  will  think  for  one  moment  that 
it  will  "act  hastily  in  the  matter,"  if  they  do 
at  all,  and  from  present  appearances  the 
grangers  will  not  act  hastily  in  contribu- 
tions till  some  of  the  money  they  have  on 
deposit  and  under  the  control  of  the  National 
Grange  is  expended  towards  building  a 
temple. 

In  conclusion  I  have  this  to  say  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Commltte:  I  would  take  pleasure  in 
contributing  to  a  fund  to  pay  the  rent  of  a 
decent  office  for  our  venerable  secretary, 
John  Trimble,  one  of  God's  noblemen,  who 
bas  for  years  (and  I  presume  is  now,  for  I 
have  not  heard  otherwise)  been  kept  in  a 
dark,  dank,  ramshackle  basement,  called 
the  secretary's  office — the  headquarters  of 
an  order  of  the  noblest  of  mankind,  the  till- 
ers of  the  soil.  Shame  on  such  parsimony  ! 
I  think  if  the  National  Grange  had  appro- 
priated a  thousand  dollars  in  fitting  up 
grange  headquarters  instead  of  fitting  up 
rooms  at  the  World's  Fair,  that  "wealthy 
patrons"  might  enjoy  a  brief  period  in, 
would  have  promoted  the  good  of  the  order 
to  a  far  greater  extent.  Another  suggestion, 
I  believe  biennial  sessions  of  the  National 
Grange  would  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
the  order,  besides  a  saving  of  five  or  six 
thousand  dollars  per  year,  and  then  again, 
once  a  year  is  too  often  to  be  told  what 
hasn't  been  done.  Amos  Adams. 


From  Watsonville. 

Sarah  G.  Cromarty,  Secretary  of  Wat- 
sonville Grange,  writes  to  the  State  Secre- 
tary giving  an  interesting  report  of  a  picnic 
held  by  that  grange  on  the  3d  of  June  at 
Chittenden's  Grove.  It  was  an  old-fash- 
ioned May  party  with  swings  and  outdoor 
games,  a  basket  lunch,  with  procession  of 
children,  etc.  Later  there  were  exercises  of 
a  musical  and  literary  character.  The  day 
was  pronounced  a  very  great  success. 
Among  those  present  were  many  visitors, 
including  representatives  from  HoUister 
Grange.  

Three  and  One-Half  Days  to  the  World'i 
Fair, 

We  talie  pleaiure  in  the  reikderg  of  the  PACinc 

Rdral  PBB88  that  the  UNION  PACIFIC  is  the  moac 
direct  and  quiclcest  line  from  San  Francieoo  and  all 
points  in  California  to  the  WORLDS  fAlR. 

It  is  the  ONLY  LINE  running  HulLi  an's  latest  Im- 
proved vestibuled  DrawloK-Koom  Sloepcrs  and  Ulniog 
Cars  from  San  Francisco  to  Chicago  without  chanpre,  and 
onl.v  one  change  of  cars  to  New  York  or  Boston. 

Select  Tourist  Excursions  via  the  UNION  PACIPC 
leave  San  Francisco  every  Thursday  for  Chicago,  New 
Yorli  and  Boston  In  ch  irge  ot  experienced  managers, 
who  give  their  personal  attention  the  comfort  of 
ladi  s  and  children  traveling  alone. 

Steamship  Tickets  to  an  i  from  all  points  In  Europe. 

For  tick  ts  to  the  World's  Fair  and  all  points  east  and 
for  Sleeping-Car  ac'ommodatl  ns  call  on  or  address 
D.  W.  Hitchcock,  Qenerai  Azent  Union  Pacific  System, 
No.  I  Montgomery  street,  San  Kranclsoo. 
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NO.   527   ROAD  WAGON. 


NO.   8  ROAD  WAGON. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

305  and  307  Market  Street        :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  :  :::  :       S        FranciSCO,  Cal. 


P 


The  Valves  and  work- 
ing parts  of  the  Fulton 
Pump  can  be  removed, 
repaired  and  replaced 
without  taking  the 
pump  out  of  the  well. 

Pumps  fitted  up  for  all 
depths  of  wells,  ready 
to  put  in. 

Send  for  Circular  and 
Price  List  to 

A.  T.  AMES, 

GAL.T,  OAL. 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PUMPS  AND 
WINDMILLS. 


C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.. 

(Successora  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS.) 

110  and  lis  Beale  Street,  8. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 
Steam  Pumps  Steam  Engines 

And  All  KiDda  of  MACHINERY. 

m 


Back  Filbb  o(  the  PAOirio  Rdkal  Priss  (nnboand 
aan  be  had  lor  $3.60  per  volume  of  edz  montha.  Per  yeu 
(two  volames)  (4.  loaerted  In  Deway't  patMl  bladti 
M  Mnto  ■ddltlookl  per  ▼olome. 


THE  BEST 
HARVESTING 
EVER  DONE 
IS  BEING  DONE 

BY  WOOD'S  TWINE  BINDERS. 

LIGHT,  SIMPLE,  POWERFUL 

rrxXEIXJFI.     IPXJSSJLmT^     -t^OXlK      XS     f*JE3X<.Z*XIOT  ! 


ENCLOSED  GEAR  REAPER. 


AN  AUTOMATIC 

HANDY   GRAIN  SAVER. 

The  Walter  A.  Wood  machines  are 
wonderfully  simple  and  wonderfully 
good.  They  are  grain,  time  and 
money  savers,  the  perfected  machines 
of  forty  years'  experience. 


8" 

12ft  $50 
16ft  $100 

AERMOTORS 

ALL  STEEL 

BALVANIZED 

PUMPING  OR  GEARED  SAME  PRICE. 

For  the  benefit,  of  the  public,  the  Aermotor 
Compauy  declines  ii  dividend  and  makes  the 


above  prices ; 
trlbutlng  it 
win  be  cou- 
uutil  its 
ea  r  n 1 ugs 
llclently 
ofl'.  Merit 
prospered, 
very  smali 
great  number 
given  the  Aer- 
4  acres  of  land  in 
turlng  center  of 
very  many,  acres 
the  best  equlp- 
for  the  purpose, 
Aermotor  Co. 


means  of  dls- 
These  prices 
tinned  only 
surplUM 
are  suf- 
worked 

has 
and  a 
profit  on  a  very 
if    outfits  has 
motor  Company 
the   l)est  inanufac- 
Chlcago,wlth  many, 
of  floor  space  and 
nientof  machinery, 
in   cxi.steucc.  The 
feels,  in  this  crown- 


PURE  MANILLA  BINDING  TWINE. 


Address 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTER  CO.,  Portland,  Or. 
FRANK  BROTHERS,  33  &  35  Main  St..  San  Francisco. 


Engravings  made  from  photographs,  drawings  and  original  designs,  for  newspaper,  boolc,  oard  and  Job  printing 
l£ngraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuscript,  legal  doeumenti,  wills, 
eontraots,  signatures,  portraits,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  ~.:tb  accuracy.  Photo- 

Sraphs,  stereoscopic  vtews,  eta,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  tor  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographs 
thographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc.    Satlsfaotloja  guaranteed.    Agents  wanted  In  all  dtles  and  lo  all 
towDl,  AddreM,  lor  farther  lolormatloD,  Ditit  BHSBAViNa  Co.,  319  Market  St.,  teo  l^aodKO. 


ing  Columbian  year,  that  it  can  art'ord  to  be 
generous.  We  will  Ship  from  Chicago  to  any 
one  anywhere  at  the  above  prices. 

THE  AERMOTOR  COIVIPANY, 
\2th  and  Rockwell  Sts.,  CHICAGO 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  KlRDlLii,  If.  D. 

86  Fine  Kngravinga  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dl»- 
oaMts.  Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  effects  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  principal  medicines  used 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  med- 
dlclnes.  Rules  for  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  One  en- 

  graving  showl  ng  the  appearanoe 

of  the  teeth~l»t  each  year.  It  Is  printed  ou  fine  paper 
and  has  nearly  100  pages,  7ix6  Inches.  Price,  only  26 
cents,  nr  Ave  for  |1,  onrncelptof  which  we  will  senrt 
by  mall  to  any  address  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  IM 
Uarliet  Street.  San  FianolBOO. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


Biz  llnM  01  ten  In  this  dlractory  »i  SOo  pec  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CAHLE. 


F.  H.  BOBKB  628  Uarket  St.,  S.  F.  Registered 
Holsteing,  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiams  than  an}'  herd  on  the  Coast. 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  BeRlitercd  Shortbom 
Cattle.  Both  sexes  for  sale. 


P  PBTBBSBN,  Sites,  ColusaCo.  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  Reglsteied  Sbnrtborn  Cattle.    Toung  Bulls  for  sale. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  Petaluma    Breeder  of  Thorough- 
bred Shorthorns    Young  Stock  for  gale. 


PBBCHERON  HORSED.— Pure-bred  Horses  and 
Marei,  all  ages,  and  Q  jaranteed  Breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  County,  CaL  New 
Catalogue  now  ready.   Wm,  B.  Collier. 


PBTBB  SAXm  &  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Importers  and  Breciers,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Bogs. 

Lk  V.  WILLITS,  Watsonvllle,  0»1.,  Black  Perch- 
•rons.   Registered  StaUlons  tor  sale. 


POULTRY. 


O.  BLOM,  St.  Helena.   Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


OAIilPOBNIA  POUliTBY  FABM,  Stockton, 
Cal  Send  tot  Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARLINO,  Calistoga,  Cal.  Importer  anl 
Breeder  of  Ohoica  Poultry.  Send  for  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


B>  Q-  HBAD,  Napa.   Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


G  H.  DWINULiIiiS,  Fu  ton,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.  Shrop- 
shire ard  Crossbred  ehropi'hlre-Merino  Rams  tor  sale. 

J.  B.  HOYT.  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Herlno  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Kams  tor  sale. 


B.  H.  OBANB,  Petalumi,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Hisscurl. 


SWINE. 


p.  H.  MORPHY.  Perkins,  Sac  Co.,  Cal  —Breeder  of 
Short-Horn  Cattle,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


T.  WAITS,  Perkins,  CaL,  breeder  of  registered 
Berkshire  Bogs  and  Plymouth  Rock  fowls. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY.  Linden.  Cal.  breeder  and  Importer 
of  Thor  .ughbred  Swine.  Sma'l  Yorkehire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  Stcck,  Low  Prices 


TYLBB  BBAUH,  San  Jose,  ral.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COm. 
W.  A.  SHAFOR,  Middletown,Ohlo» 

Larseet  American  Importer  of 
O.  D.  Sheep, 

Is  prepared  to  quote  prices  on  the  best  stock  ot  Oxford 
Down  Sheep  to  be  I  ad  In  England.  Parties  wanting 
flrst-olass  stock  should  write  lor  particulars  and  Induce 
their  nelgbburs  to  ]oln  them.  Import  will  arrive  in 
June.    Write  at  once. 


1  call  the  attention  of  every  owner  ot  Horse  or  Cow  to 

my 

Remedy  for  Colic  in  Horses  or  Cattle. 

CCRES  BTERT  048E  In  6  to  20  minutes 
when  every  known  remedy  fiilu. 

PBESCBIPTION  26  GENTS. 

 ADDRESS  

H,  P.,  Wells,  Fargo  &  Oo.'s  Express, 

S&N  JOSE,  CA.L. 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS! 

S.  C.  BROWN  lEGHORNS. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LE0HOKN8. 

EGGS  Sl.EO  per  settinz;  i*  for  two  settings;  tS  for 
three  set  logs.  Wbl-.e  Leghorn  pen  beaded  by 
"Tolante,"  »core  9E^  Brown  Leghorn  pen  headed  by 
"  Imperial,"  score  93.  Send  for  circular.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  to  all. 

FRANK  A.  BBIT8H, 
Care  Saota  Bosa  NaUonal  Bank  8AHTA  B08A,  CAL 


No.  110. 


PRICE  $20. 


No.  eo.  Price  $80. 


No.  aoi.  Price  S196. 


HARNESS,  $7 
HARNESS,  $10 
SURRIES,  $155 


WBITB  FOB 

OATALOaUE 

OB  CALL. 


HARNESS,  $7 
HARNESS,  $10 
SURRIES,  $155 


WRITE  FOB 

GATALOGiTJE 

OB  OALL. 


No.  aSH.  Price  $30 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO., 

Z6h  to  44i  FREMONT  STREET,  SAH  FRAHCISCO,  CAL. 


.BEST   MODBBN   STBAINS  OP. 


POLAND-CHINA 

 PIGS   FOB  SALE  

SIRED  BY  FIRST  CLASS  IMPORTED  HALES.  My  Brood  Sows,  Imported  from  the  Rast,  are  the  admiration  of 
every  body,  being  fine  Individuals  and,  like  the  Boars,  rich  In  such  blood  as  Tecumseh,  the  most  famous  hog 
that  ever  lived,  King  Tecumseh.  bis  greatest  son,  Tom  Corwin  2d,  who«  owner  refused  (1000  for  him,  Cora  Schel- 
lenberger,  whose  produce  sold  for  $3300  before  she  died,  and  other  price  winners  at  Eastern  State  Fairs  Inspec- 
tion invited  and  correspondence  solicited.  Parties  glvliag  timely  notice  will  be  met  at  station.  Ranch  one  mile 
from  station. 

H.  J.  PHILPOTT,  Niles,  Cal. 


The  niost  Snceesgful  Remedy  ever  dlscoT- 
ercd  lis  it  is  certain  in  Its  eflects  and  does  not 
blister.   Read  proof  below. 

-    KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE.  - 

Stockton,  Cal.,  Dec.  18th.  '92. 
Db.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 

Gentlemen :— Having  read  one  of  your  Treatise 
on  the  Horse  and  seeing  the  Spavin  Cure  adver- 
tised, I  thouKht  I  would  try  it.  I  had  one  horse 
with  a  prominent  Kpavin  of  12  months  standing. 
I  removed  It  with  bottle.  1  tied  uponefore  foot 
on  same  side  the  sp.ivln  was  and  compelllnKthe 
horse  to  reston  lame  leg  while  I  took  a  Biircliigle 
and  drew  it  across  the  hoi'k  or  spavin  until  the 
book  or  spavin  pot  very  warm  with  the  friction, 
then  puttlUK  on  Spavin  Cure.  I  bad  a  mare  that 
had  a  running;  from  her  nose  for  13  or  14 
months.  I  rubljeil  the  Spavin  Cure  from  her  eyes 
down  to  nostrils,  then  from  back  of  Ja%v  bone 
down  under  the  throat  for  a  week.  I  bare  not 
seen  any  discharge  for  two  months. 

Yours  truly,  HUGH  McDADK. 

Price  $1.00  per  bottle. 
DR.  B.  .1.  KENRALl,  CO., 

Enosburgh  Falls,  Vermont. 
SOL,D  BY  ALL  DRrGGISTS. 


Dr.  A.  B.  BUZ  ARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  OOLLEOK  OF  VETERIH 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  In  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Oon> 
trlbutor  to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  ol 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Prlndplea. 
3[>eclal  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  lOS  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRAMOISOO, 
Calls  to  the  eoantry  promptly  attsodsd  to.  Telephons 

Mo.  ua. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-o!ds 

FOR  SALS. 

BOBEBT  ASH3UBNEB, 

Baden  Station,  Ban  Mateo  County,  Oa>. 

Only  three-fourths  mile  from  the  terminus  of 
the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road. 


MONEY 'M^.2e^8o".^.V 

By  using  the  Pacific  Incabator 
and  Breodar,  which  will  hatch  an\ 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  Intml 
versal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex 
hibited.  Thoroagbbred  Ponltrj 
and  Pooltry  AppUancas.  Send 
8  cts.  In  stamps  for  83- page  catalogue, 
with  SO  full-sited  colored  outs  of  Inor 
oughbrcd  fowls,  to  Paoiflo  I  noaba 
tor  Co.  1807  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cal 


Two  3-year-old  Imported  Sbire  Mares 
in  foal.  Also  Imported  English  Coach 
Stallion.  Address  W.  W.  RUSbMOKE, 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Draft  and 
Coach  Stallions.  P.  O.  Box  86.  Stable, 
Broadway  and  S2d  So.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


■THE- 


HALSTED  1NGD6AT0R 

COMPANY, 
1SI9  Myrtle  Mlreet,  Oaklaad.  Cal. 

Ciena  St«mp  lor  Circular. 


Tbe  Kansas  City  YeteriDarj  College 

F 


Incorporated  bv  the  State. 
OR  catalogue  addrets  J  'U.  WATTLES,  D.  V.  S. 
810  East  Twelfth  Street. 


Mining.  Ditching,  Pumping, 
WW  f"  11  tV/Wanrf S(eam.«ea(ma  Boilert.Ao.  WW 
■  ■  ^  ^  mmpay  you  to  annl  25c.  /or  Encyclopedia,  of 

1S00  Enarauingt.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora.111 
•IWb  CUiQt^o,  lU.i  JDallas,  Tex  :  Sydney,  N  &  W 


MECHAM  A  FBITSOH, 
Importers  *  Breeders  of  Red  Polled  Oattla. 

We  have  JOO  head  ol  Full  Bloods  and  Crossbreds  on 
Devons.  Bulls  and  Heifers  lor  sale.  Address  commuolca* 
tlODS  regarding  Cattle  to  MECHAM  &  FKITSOH,  Peta- 
luma, Oal 


MBOHAM  St  HINKLB, 

Importers  &  Breeders  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

The  flock  was  Imported  or  bred  direct  from  Im. 
portei  stock.  The  8hropeblr<  excels  all  mutton  breeds 
for  a  cross  on  the  merino — giving  more  woel  and  mut- 
ton than  that  from  any  other  breed.  Pure  and  Cross- 
bred Ram4  and  Ewes  for  sale.  Direct  inquiries  regard- 
ing Shropshires  to  MECHAM  &  HINKLE,  PeUluma,  Cal. 


H.  MBOHAM. 

Breeder  of  American  Merino  Sheep  With- 
nat  Hurns.  The  only  flock  In  the  United  States. 
When  we  bought  our  sheep  East  24  years  ago,  among 
them  was  a  ram  without  horns.  He  grew  to  be  a  8ns 
large  sheep,  rhearing  at  2  yea  old,  a  12-moDth's  fleecs, 
S6  lbs.  ot  long  white  wool. 


I  have  bred  from  him  and  his  get  ever  since  and  hare 
never  made  an  out-cross  and  never  used  the  same  ram 
but  one  year  on  the  same  flock.  My  rams  at  two  years 
old  weigh  from  180  to  180  lbs.,  have  a  strong  constitu- 
tion, without  wrinkles,  and  will  shear  on  an  average 
about  25  lbs.,  a  12-month"8  fleece,  ot  long  white  wool. 
Rams  and  Ewes  for  sale.  P.  O.  Address  Stuny  Point, 
Sonoma  Co.,  Oal.    a  R.  Station,  Petaluma. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS  I 


The  numerous  dlaeasea  that  are  usually 
prevalent  among  veir  Youns  Turkeys 
may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 

GARY'S  PILLS. 

Send  for  Circular 

B.  FOUQBRA  &  CO., 

so  North  William  Street.  New  Tork. 


BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Dovetailed  [lives, Sections,  Comb  Foundation,  Founda- 
tloi  Machines,  Extractor.^,  Smokers,  Honey  Knives, 
Alley'd  Traps,  Peifo  ated  Zin:  Honey  Boards  Shipping 
Caws,  Cans  and  Casos  for  t  xtracted  Honey,  Bee  Tents, 
ROOT'S  GOODS,  and  everything  req  ilred  by  the  trade, 
whole «le  and  retail. 

WM.  STTAN,  flan  Mateo,  Oal. 


ORAHGE  CULTUBE  IN  CALIFOBHIA, 

Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange  Is 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Stats, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  in  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  l-<ngestpur. 
Bue<<  nlll  be  found  of  wide  usefiUness. 

"Orange  Culture  m  California  "  «»8  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  is  a  well-printed  hand  book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  ot 
nursery  practice,  planting  ot  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  ot  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  etc 

Tbebook  Is  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
cents  per  copy,  in  cloth  binding.  Address  DKWKY  PUB- 
LISHINO  CO.,  Publishers  "Paolfle  RonJ  Prsas,"  2ta 
Uarket  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  June  21,  1893. 

The  local  wheat  market  has  been  an  uneventful 
one  during  the  week,  sharing  in  the  general  dullness 
that  pervades  the  markets  in  the  East  and  abroad. 
Sales  are  very  much  limited,  and  the  trade  generally 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  chronic  condition  of  in- 
action. The  backbone  is  entirely  gone  from  the 
bulls,  otherwise  they  might  be  able  to  look  forward 
with  more  hopefulness  to  a  situation  that  properly 
invite?  some  share  of  encouragement.  The  depress- 
ing influences  continue  to  be  the  precarious  condi- 
tion of  the  money  market  and  an  exaggerated  notion 
of  the  supplies  of  old-stock  wheat  in  the  United 
States.  The  situation  presents  many  curious  phases. 
In  the  last  20  weeks,  covering  a  period  since  the 
visible  supply  of  wheat  in  this  country  reached  a 
maximum  point,  there  has  been  reduction  of  but 
13,065,000  bushels  in  public  warehouse  (visible  sup- 
ply) stocks.  But  this  does  not  afford  a  reliable 
measure  of  the  reduction  in  supplies  in  the  country. 
The  domestic  consumption  otherwise  than  for  seed- 
ing has  been  about  120,000,000;  there  have  been 
used  for  planting  the  spring  crop  about  18,000,000 
bushels.  There  have  been  exported  52,000,000 
bushels,  in  grain  and  flour,  making  an  aggregate 
distribution  or  reduction  of  supplies  amounting  to 
190,000,000  bushels.  This  means  that  while  ware- 
house stocks  have  contributed  13,500,000  bushels  in 
the  past  20  weeks,  the  invisible  supplies  have  been 
drawn  upon  to  the  extent  of  176,500,000  bushels. 
And  this  means  that  trade  calculations  and  senti- 
ment are  far  too  much  based  on  "vibible"  stocks, 
instead  of  compassing  the  changes  in  the  entire 
field  of  resources.  That  is  to  say,  the  "visible" 
supply  of  wheat  in  this  country  seems  altogether  too 
prominent  an  influence  in  controlling  the  price.  No 
account  whatever  seems  to  be  taken  of  the  stocks  in 
farmers'  hands — in  other  words,  the  large  portion  of 
the  real  quantity  of  wheat  in  the  country— but  the 
aggregate  in  warehouses  and  elevators  (replenished 
from  week  to  week  by  drafts  upon  farmers  and  first 
holders,  and  maintained  at  a  figure  that  shows 
small  change  from  week  to  week)  is  erroneously  re- 
garded as  an  exact  index  of  the  real  residue  of  grain 
in  the  United  States.  The  "visible"  supply  of 
wheat  is  the  handle  speculators  and  grain  gamblers 
use  to  control  the  market.  Aided  powerfully  by  the 
severe  financial  situation,  they  have  been  able  to 
depress  the  price  of  cash  wheat  to  a  minimum  not 
before  known  for  40  years. 

In  support  of  the  statement  that  actual  conditions 
are  encouraging,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
government  crop  report — an  entirely  impartial  and 
generally  reliable  authority — indicates  that  the  crop 
of  1893  will  be  about  400,000.000  bushels,  or  a 
shortage  from  the  crop  of  1892  of  116,000,000 
bushels.  Stocks  of  wheat  in  Europe  and  »float, 
June  ist,  according  to  Bradstreet's,  were  78,088,000 
bushels,  against  78,496,000  a  year  ago,  a  slight  re- 
duction. As  we  have  before  stated,  the  real  source 
of  supply  in  the  United  States  has  been  heavily 
reduced  during  the  past  twenty  weeks.  The  Euro- 
pean crop  will  be  about  average,  and  Australia, 
India,  and  South  America  are  not  contributing 
more  than  usual  to  the  world's  supplies.  These 
conditions  ought  to  bring  about  a  favorable  change 
in  the  situation.  The  stagnation,  low  price,  and 
loss  of  confidence  in  wheat  are,  in  our  judgment, 
not  warranted  by  the  facts. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  present  condition  of 
the  market  in  Chicago  and  to  give  an  account  of 
recent  operations  there.  The  immediate  cause  of 
the  panic  was  the  "runs  "on  the  saving  banks. 
After  several  days  of  heavy  selling  there  was  a  par- 
tial restoral  of  confidence,  and  finally  there  was 
such  improvement  that  the  banks  were  ready  to 
loan  money  freely  to  the  proper  parties,  and  money 
to  carry  at  least  5  000  000  bushels  of  Chicago  wheat 
was  promised  by  leading  banks.  Before  this  change 
of  attitude  by  the  banks, wheat  had  been  continually 
weakening  until  the  price  had  reached  the  lowest 
figure  ever  recorded,  and  the  big  holders  were  nat- 
urally greatly  pleased  when  it  again  became  possible 
to  borrow  money  freely.  Eggleston,  Seaverns, 
Counselman,  Cudahy,  and  other  owners  of  wheat 
took  fresh  courage,  and  they  became  more  bullish 
on  the  general  situation.  It  appears  that  when  the 
financial  stringency  became  greatest  the  banks 
called  in  money  loaned  on  wheat  to  men  not  con- 
nected with  the  clique.  This  was  what  causea  the 
recent  big  sales  and  put  the  price  below  70  cents. 
In  addition  to  this  the  largest  carriers  of  wheat  were 
refused  renewal  of  loans  by  the  banks,  and  the 
bankers  advised  them  to  sell  the  wheat  and  ship  it 
out.  This  helped  to  cause  heavy  liquidation,  and 
the  price  fell  so  low  that  large  amounts  were  ex- 
ported. Of  course  a  visible  supply  of  70,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  in  the  month  of  June  is  a  strong 
bear  argument,  but  the  prioe  is  so  extraordinarily 
low  that  it  is  a  safer  collateral  than  any  commercial 
paper  ever  made.  Slill  there  are  many  who  predict 
that  wheat  will  yet  sell  at  60  cents,  and  there  are  far 
more  bears  than  bulls.  The  immense  stocks  held 
here  and  in  the  northwest  and  the  probability  that 
many  banks  will  refuse  to  renew  loans  July  ist,  are 
arguments  that  have  much  power.  Men  who  own 
wheat  that  cost  them  much  more  than  it  would  sell 
for  to-day  are  naturally  anxious  to  sell  at  a  profit. 

Wheat  Prospects  In  the  West. 

Reports  of  wheat  in  the  Middle  West  and  North- 
west to  the  I'armers'  Review,  Chicago,  June  I4tb, 
are:  "The  condition  of  winter  wheat  has  improved 
greatly  in  the  last  few  days,  but  will  fall  far  short  of 
a  good  crop.  In  Illinois  the  improvement  is  very 
noticeable,  but  so  much  of  the  area  of  wheat  has 
been  destroyed  that  some  counties  will  get  little 
benefit  from  the  improvement.  Some  correspond- 
ents report  that  nine-tenths  of  the  wheat  acreage  in 
their  localities  has  been  abandoned.  The  improve- 
ment has  continued  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.  In  the 
latter  State  the  outlook  is  good.  Little  change  is 
seen  in  the  condition  of  wheat  in  Michigan,  but  in 
Kentucky  the  improvement  is  marked,  and  a  good 
crop  is  assured.  In  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska conditions  are  still  adverse,  though  there  has 
been  improvement  in  some  localities.  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin  promise  a  comparatively  good  yield." 

Situation  In  California. 

In  California  reports  continue  to  be  more  en- 
couraging, and  the  prospect  is  now  that  there  will 


be  nearer  a  normal  crop  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected a  month  or  more  since.  In  the  upper  San 
Joaquin,  crop  prospects  are  almost  uniformly  excel- 
lent. In  the  Sacramento  valley,  general  improve- 
ment over  recent  conditions  is  noted,  though  the 
shortage  in  this  section  will  be  large. 

European  Crops. 

A  summary  of  Beerbohm's  report,  June  2d,  indi- 
cates that  the  European  crop  is  in  the  following 
condition: 

England —  Favorable. 

France — Various  and  uncertain. 

Belgium  and  Holland — Favorable,  but  general  cry 
for  more  rain  in  Holland. 

Germany — Better  than  recently  noted. 

Austria-Hungary — Average. 

Italy — Probably  large  deficit. 

Spain — Improved. 

Roumania — Backward. 

Russia — General  improvement. 

Other  Grains. 

Not  much  is  going  on  in  the  barley  market, 
though  it  would  seem  that  conditions  justify  more 
activity.  The  export  trade  is  of  fairly  good  volume, 
while  the  sample  market  manifests  much  quiet. 
The  new  crop  promises  to  be  of  such  dimensions 
that  trade  is  now  carried  on  with  some  difficulty, 
and  since  it  began  to  come  in,  prices  have  been 
gradually  settling  to  a  lower  basis— for  feed.  Deal- 
ers say  they  do  not  look  for  much  improvement  in 
the  near  future. 

Oats  are  fairly  well  maintained  though  business  is 
dull.  Sellers  do  not  manifest  a  disposition  to  offer 
lower  prices  to  effect  sales,  and  trade  has  been 
almost  altogether  nominal. 

Stocks  of  corn  are  abundant,  and  there  is  little  or 
no  life  in  the  trade. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  quantity  of  oranges  still  left  in  California  is 
not  large  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  close  of 
the  season.  Oranges  remaining  are  mostly  Austra- 
lian Navels.  St.  Michaels  and  Mediterranean  Sweets. 
Shipments  of  mixed  lots  are  going  forward,  which 
are  in  general  rather  difficult  to  market  to  advan- 
tage. For  a  consignment  of  Mediterranean  Sweets 
from  Duarle,  sent  to  England  recently,  very  low 
prices  were  received.  A  Liverpool  fruit  circular 
states  that  for  some  unaccountable  reason  California 
oranges  appear  to  have  lost  favor,  bringing  low 
prices,  while  other  descriptions  command  full  rates. 

There  is  a  fair  local  supply  of  domestic  lemons, 
and  good  prices  are  realized.  Sicilies  are  not  in  the 
market.  Mexican  limes  are  in  abundant  supply. 
The  arrivals  of  oranges  are  still  free  and  prices 
range  about  the  same. 

Other  Fruits. 

Canners  are  in  the  market  and  are  taking  consid- 
erable quantities  of  cherries  at  prices  ranging  from 
ic  per  pound  for  common  white  to  3c  for  Royal 
Anne.  Supplies  are  free  and  the  surplus  disposed 
to  canners  keeps  the  retail  market  in  good  tone. 
Shipments  of  cherries  to  the  East  go  forward 
rapidly.  Prices  in  Chicago  yesterday  ranged  from 
85c  for  Rockports  to  $i@i.5o  for  Black  Tartarian. 
These  prices  are  slightly  lower  than  a  year  ago. 
Berries  of  all  kinds  are  coming  in  with  freedom,  and 
find  good  demand.  Longworth  strawberries  espe- 
cially meet  ready  sale.  Peaches  do  not  find  ready 
demand,  because  some  fault  is  yet  found  with  the 
quality.  Still  they  make  a  good  showing  in  the 
various  stalls  about  town  and  they  seem  to  be  dis- 
posed of  without  great  difficulty.  Currants  range 
higher.  Green  pears  are  neglected.  Ap'^icots  are 
in  good  supply  and  the  demand  is  good.  No  price 
has  yet  been  fixed  for  apricots  in  bulk,  but  $40  per 
ton  has  been  offered  in  San  Jose  and  higher  figures 
are  reported  elsewhere.  It  seems  likely  that  still 
better  figures  may  be  realized,  owing  to  the  light 
crop,  though  the  hard  times  make  the  future  of  this, 
as  well  as  other  fruits,  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
Blackberries  of  good  quality  are  in  the  local  market 
and  sell  well. 

Vegetables. 

While  the  range  of  prices  in  potatoes  is  lower  than 
prevailed  two  months  since,  the  market  maintains 
Its  elements  of  strength,  and  will  likely  remain  in 
the  same  condition  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
range  of  prices  is  higher  than  a  year  ago  this  time. 
Tomatoes  are  scarce  and  are  disposed  of  readily  at 
good  figures.  Corn  makes  a  good  showing  with  a 
wide  range  of  prices.  Silver-skin  onions  do  not 
come  in  heavily,  and  prices  are  well  maintained. 
Several  boxes  of  green  okra  have  been  received,  the 
asking  price  being  50  cents  per  pound.  The  whole 
list  of  vegetables  is  in  good  supply  and  the  demand 
is  satisfactory. 

Provisions. 

An  expert  has  estimated  that  the  losses  rf  young 
pigs  in  the  United  States  this  year  is  about  12  per 
cent  greater  than  last  year,  when  the  deficit  was 
heavy.  The  pork  market  is  quite  steady,  and  it  will 
not  be  surprising  if  there  is  an  advance  in  the  Chi- 
cago market  even  over  present  high  prices.  It  is 
said  that  supplies  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  a  bull 
clique,  which  proposes  to  take  advantage  of  the  sit- 
uation and  force  buyers  to  their  terms.  Speaking  of 
the  situation,  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current  of  June 
14th  has  this  to  say:  "There  is  still  lacking  the  ev- 
idence of  other  than  a  continuous  deficiency  of  con- 
siderable proportions.  There  is  not  much  enlarge- 
ment in  the  distribution  of  the  product,  although  a 
fair  volume  of  business  is  shown,  with  reasonable 
ground  for  anticipating  more  activity  in  the  near 
future.  So  far  as  can  be  judged,  general  surround- 
ings favor  maintenance  or  improvement." 

Butter  and  Cheese. 

California  pickled  and  keg  butters  show  some  im- 
provement, but,  generally  speaking,  the  market  re- 
mains in  about  the  same  condition  from  week  to 
week.  Consignments  continue  quite  free  and  pre- 
vent advance  that  usually  takes  place  about  this 
time.  Dealers  say  the  range  of  prices  generally 
ought  to  be  three  or  four  cents  higher.  At  the 
same  time,  comparison  with  last  year's  figures  shows 
that  they  are  just  about  the  same. 

Cheese  is  weak,  receipts  being  abundant. 

Poultry  and  Eegs. 

Poultry  prices  have  shown  a  sharp  decline  in  some 
lines  during  the  week.  The  reason  is  found  almost 
entirely  in  the  quality  of  consignments.  Dealers 
complain  that  fowls  are  largely  infested  with  vermin, 


The  Mson 
Fruit  Compy, 

SO8  and  310 
WASHINGTON  STRBET 
San  Francisco,  Gal. 


We  are  now  better  tban  ever  p^'epared  to 
receive  consignments  of  all  kinds  of  perishable 
products,  such  as  Fruits.  Vegetables,  Eggs,  etc.  Our 
facilities  for  cool,  dry  storage  and  packing  for  long- 
distance shipping  cannot  be  excelled.  It  Is  our  con- 
stant aim  to  make  our  consignors  and  our  customers 
stay  with  us. 


and  they  are  beginning  to  find  it  difficult  to  make 
sales.  There  is  excellent  demand  for  choice  poul- 
try. A  carload  of  Eastern  was  expected  to-day.  It 
was  expected  to  be  choice,  and  therefore  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  much  of  the  home  product. 

Eggs  have  shown  more  improvement  during  the 
week  than  for  some  time.  Top  price  for  choice 
ranch  is  now  24  cents.  The  reason  for  the  advance 
is  largely  restricted  arrivals  both  of  the  home  prod- 
uct and  Eastern.  The  Eastern  market  is  generally 
in  good  condition,  and  dealers  do  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  send  surplus  stocks  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  wool  market  shows  no  change.  Trade  is 
nominal. 

Hops  are  slill  dull,  and  there  is  no  trade. 

Hay  shows  a  fair  trade  movement  in  both  old  and 
new  stocks,  and  there  is  little  difficulty  in  realizing 
quoted  prices. 

Receipts  of  honey  are  somewhat  free,  and  6  cents 
is  the  outside  price  for  extracted.  There  are  yet  no 
reliable  data  of  the  volume  of  this  year's  output. 

Visible  Supply  of  Grain. 

Nkw  York,  June  19.— The  visible  supply  of  grain  is 
as  follows  :  Wheat,  66,376,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of 
2,286,000  bushels;  corn,  8  185,000  bushels,  an  Increase 
of  6000;  oats,  3,831,000  bushels,  an  increase  of  800,000; 
rye,  626,000  bushels,  a  decrfiase  of  67,000;  barley,  427,- 
000  bushels,  an  increase  of  51,000. 

British  Grain  Trade. 

London,  June  19 —The  Mark  Lane  Express  says : 
"  In  the  south  of  England  wheat  is  thin  and  the 
plant  short.  In  eastern  counties  the  large  area  gives 
promise  of  excellent  production.  In  middle  and 
western  counties  a  lull  yield  will  be  impossible.  In 
Scotland  wheat  is  forwaid  and  promises  well.  The 
price  of  English  wheat  Is  unchanged.  Foreign 
wheat  declined  6d  per  quarter  In  38  out  of  60 
markets." 

California  Products  In  New  York. 

Nbw  York,  June  18.— In  canned  fruits  the  market 
was  dull  and  weak.  The  invoices  due  by  sail,  when 
computed  in  the  supply,  are  heavy  enough  to  add  to 
the  depression.  They  certainly  exceed  what  has 
been  taken  from  onr  accumulation. 

Peaches- Were  offered  at  lower  figures. 

Prunes— The  demand  was  unusually  light,  even 
for  summer,  and  there  were  many  weak  spots  in  the 
market.  Fair-sized  lines  of  four  sizes,  spot  sacks, 
were  quoted  at  7c;  boxes  at  8c. 

Unpeeled  Evaporated  Peaches— Quoted  at  SOS^^c. 
The  latter  figure  was  paid  for  half  a  carload  of 
strictly  fine  quality. 

Raisins— There  has  been  some  further  Western 
demand  for  bags,  but  not  much  local  trade.  Bags  are 
quoted  at  4(a5c  for  two  and  three  crowns.  All  boxes 
are  neglected. 

Apricots— Scarce;  new  were  offered  at  11c  for  early 
July  shipment,  free  on  board. 

Cherries— Arrived  in  poor  order  and  a  few  marks 
sold  profitably.  Porter  Bros.'  range  of  prices  for  in- 
ferior qualities  were  10c  to  15c  per  box. 

Fair  to  Best-Jl.SO  to  82.45,  Royal  Ann  and  Big- 
gareau  making  the  best  prices.  Goodsell's  cars  were 
in  Irrpgular  condition  and  the  poorest  cherries  sold 
at  40c  to  95c  per  box.   Others  ranged  «t  Si  to  32. 

Apricots— Brugle,  55c  per  box;  hall-crates,  80c  to 
?1.20.  Segobel  and  Rays.  80c  per  box;  others,  81.06® 
2.96  for  halforates.  Royal  Ann  and  Black  Tartarian 
cherries  lead  the  trade  here.  Other  varieties  do  not 
exceed  the  quality  of  Eastern  pickings,  and  as  the 
trade  in  this  tender  fruit  is  always  fitful,  common 
sorts  have  to  go  to  the  cheapest  distributors. 

Oranges— Recent  natives  are  in  good  condition. 
As  a  matter  of  record  50  boxes  of  Florida  sold  at 
81  85  to  $1.80  per  box.  This  is  a  month  later  than 
ever  before. 

Wool— There  is  no  sign  of  an  early  revival  of  busi- 
ness. Boston  did  a  little  better,  but  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  name  a  straight  price  at  any  point,  as  con- 
siderable old  wool  is  yet  recorded  in  the  sales.  New 
wool  is  being  consigned  on  storiLg  orders  and  limited 
above  what  would  now  be  paid.  Speculators  may  be 
said  to  i)e  looking  on,  but  in  the  present  congested 
condition  of  affairs  they  cannot  exnect  the  full  bank 
accommodations  of  more  settled  times. 

Sales  at  New  York,  298,000  lbs.  domestic,  including 
71,000  lbs.  spring  California  of  quality  A  at  20c;  also, 
202,000  lbs.  foreign  at  the  same  figure. 

Sales  at  Boston— 1,003,900  lbs.  domestic,  including 
61,200  lbs.  spring  California  at  13@17c,  and  324,500 
lbs.  foreign,  of  which  74,000  lbs.  were  Australian, 

Philadelphia  reports  a  quiet  market,  with  bids  of 
16@.18c  for  unwashed. 

Honey— Offered  freely  at  6)^0,  free  on  board. 

Beeswax— Choice  California,  27c. 

Lima  Beans— There  is  a  small  demand  ior  bright, 
r-lean  lots  at  8J.20.  Plenty  of  others  are  to  be  had  at 
82.10. 

Hides— Scarcely  any  trade  is  expected  in  foreign; 
27,023  lbs.  dry  CBlifornia  sold  on  private  terms  at  the 
nominal  price  of  12c. 

Hops— The  steady  exportation,  which  absorbs  most 
of  the  current  receipts,  keeps  down  the  accumula- 
tions, and  the  tone  of  the  spot  market  is  stronger  for 
choice  grades.  Some  fancy  State  and  Pacific  are  held 
at  22V^c;  the  general  range  is  19(a22c.  The  English 
and  German  markets  promise  a  good  future.  The  ex- 
ports for  the  week  were  1,063  bales. 

California  Fruits  In  the  East. 

Chicago,  June  20.— The  Porter  Brothers'  Company 
sold  to-day  at  auction,  for  accountof  California  Fruit 
Union  shippers,  two  cars  of  fruit  at  the  following 
prices:  Tartarian  cherries,  SOcfflSl.lO;  Royal  Ann 
cherries,  8I@1.25;  Seedling  apricots,  *1.16(i'1.75: 
Royal  aprlfots.  81.70c«2  30;  Alexander  peaches,  81.50 
@1  65.    The  two  cars  sold  gross  for  83366. 

Chicago,  June  20.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold 
to-day  at  auction,  realizing  the  following  prices: 
Cherries— Tartarian,  81@l-35;  Blgereau.  Sl.lOcfl  15; 
Rockport,  85c.  Private  sale— Oranges— Seedling,  iHt 
2,60;  Mediterranean  Sweets,  82 ^ec^S.eo.  The  weather 
is  very  hot  and  muggy. 

New  York,  June  20.— Earl  Fruit  Company  sold  two 
cars  of  California  fruit  at  auction  for  which  they  re- 
alized the  following  prices:  Royal  Ann  cherries, 
$1.56;  Alexander  peaches,  «1,70;  Cherry  plums,  82  30; 
Heedling  apricots,  J2.65@2.98;  Royal  apricohs,  $2.76® 
3.05. 

Th?  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold  to-day:  Royal  apri- 
cots, 82  55;  Seedling  apricots,  $2  50;  Alexander  peaches 


( CotUinutd  on  next  page.) 


HORSE  COLLARS 

 AND  

SADDLERY  GOODS. 


Davis  &  Son's  Horse  Collars  are 
not  filled  with  Self-Pulverizing 
Oork.   

The  U.  S.  Inspector  of  Harness  Supplies  and  Horge 
Collars  seleoted  Davis  &  Son's  make— both  harness  and 
collars.  And  so  will  all  persons  who  want  a  solid, 
broad-faced,  smooth  collar  which  does  not  pinch  the 
neck  nor  roll  about  unsteadily  for  three  months  bofore 
it  settles  down  to  a  fitting  shape  or  set  squarelv  back  on 
the  shoulder.  If  you  want  a  collar  not  stuffed  with 
wads  buy  our  collars,  as  all  other  makes  on  this  coast 
are  wad  collars.  All  wad  stuffed  collars  flatten  down  in 
a  short  time  so  that  a  sweat  collar  Is  needed  to  protect 
the  horse  from  the  wade  or  ropfs  of  straw.  Davie  & 
Son's  Collars  are  all  put  under  a  powerful  ehaper  or  press 
before  finished,  which  solldifles  them  into  a  perfect 
shape,  which  allows  the  collar  to  set  with  Its  whole  'ace 
aeainst  the  shoulder.  When  a  wad-stuffed  collar  Is 
brought  under  this  force  It  shows  the  old  wad-stuffed 
cellar  to  be  merely  a  Puff  Ball.  Send  or  bring  in  to  our 
factory  In  this  city  any  collar  and  see  this  done,  and  see 
what  a  Pan  Cake  you  have  been  selllnir  to  the  people  lor 
collars.  Our  Boston  Team  long  straw  collars  have  no 
wadfl.  The  Rod  ot  our  Great  Machine  la  supplied  with 
small  teeth  on  Its  lower  surface  like  a  fine  saw.  It  picks 
up  and  carries  with  It  ta  it  flies  through  the  Ftraw  a  long 
straw  In  each  tooth,  all  of  which  are  deposited  In  the 
collar,  one  behind  the  other,  with  more  precision  and 
regularity  than  human  skill  could  ever  accomplish,  thug 
avoiding  all  lumps  and  wads,  not  even  two  straws  crosa- 
ing  eaoh  other. 

HAME  ROOM. 

No  Collars  on  this  Coast  or  else- 
where have  as  good  Hame 
Room  as  the  Davis  &  Son's 
Collar. 


410  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


San  Quentin  Jute  Mill  Grain  Bags 
for  Sale. 


I  am  authorized  by  the  State  Board  of  Prison  Direct- 
ors to  offer  for  sale  any  portion  of  one  millloc  jute  bags 
of  the  above  manufacture  atl867.29  S-10  per  thousand, 
delivered  at  Jackson-street  wharf,  Sao  Fraoctsco. 
Orders  for  ba^s  mujt  be  accompanied  by  an  affldavK 
signed  before  a  Notary  Public  or  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
setting  forth  the  number  ot  bags  required,  and  that  they 
are  tor  individual  and  personal  use  of  the  applicant. 
Ten  per  cent  ot  the  purchase  price  must  accompany  each 
order,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  upon  the  order  for  de- 
livery of  the  goods.  Upon|applloatlon,  the  undersigned 
will  forwaid  blank  order  sheet  and  affidavit 

Address  all  communications  to  W.  E.  HALE,  Warden. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


SAN  F'-ANrmno  haviwgs  union, 

538  California  Street,  corner  "ansome. 
Branch.  1706  Market  Street,  corner  Polk. 

For  the  halt  year  endin<;  with  SOtli  of  June,  189S,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  o(  five  (5)  per  c»nt 
per  annum  on  Term  Deposits  and  (our  and  one-stxtb  (4|) 
per  cent  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  of  taxes, 
payable  on  and  after  Saturdiy,  let  of  Juh  ,  1803. 

LOVELT,  WHITIC,  Cashier. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


THE  GER  v»  /»N  f  tFINGS  &  T.O  AN  800IBTT 

526  Caltromia  Street. 


For  the  half  year  endinir  June  30,  1893,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  ot  five  and  one-tenth  (B  1-10) 
per  cent  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  (our  and  one- 
quarter  (ii)  per  cent  per  annom  on  Ordinar}'  DepojItg, 
piyable  on  and  after  Saturday,  Julv  1.  1893, 

OKO.  foURNY,  Secretary. 


STOCK  a  SCALES 


U.  S.  STANDARD.  FULLY WARRANTEI. 

E^DeIlT«rad»t70tirK'&  Statioo  and  ample  tlm*  tm 
bolldlDX  aod  tMttnc  alknred  !>•<«•  aooaptaiio*. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Binghatntoa.ll  r 

PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SOALBS. 
TRUCKS,  BTO. 

rwenty-flve  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market    Send  (or  Catalogue, 

C.  H.LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

lae  KBABNT  STBBBT,  SAN  FBANOISOO. 
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Tlie  Markets. 

{Continued  from  preceding  page.) 

VIM;  Royal  Ann  cherries,  $2.50;  Cherry  plums  (halt 
boxeo).  $1.15.  ^,   ^  , 

Chicago.  June  20.— There  is  considerable  doing  In 
the  line  of  green  fruits.  A  number  of  cars  were  of- 
fered at  auction  to-day.  From  store  trading  is  at 
the  foUowlne  prices:  Cherries,  lo-lb  box,  $1.25@1  60; 
soft  order.  S0®76c;  apricots,  crates  of  four  boxes, 
Choice.  «1."6@2:  fancy.  »2  26@2..'>0;  peaches,  20- lb  box, 
$1.60@1.75:  Cherry  plums,  cases  of  four  basketa,  »2. 
Onions  were  in  fair  demand  and  steady.  California 
red,  110- tt.  sack,  J2^2.26;  yellow,  *2.2.i. 


Graiii  Fatnres. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closiDg  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  otl.  for  the  nast  week:  „         ^  ^  «• 

J\ine.  Jiilj-.  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Not. 
Tbnndar....  f»Wld  5»08Jd  5»09»d  SslOJd  SslUd  BsOO  d 
FridM^T;....  6«07!d  SsCS  d  5.09M  SslO  d  Ssll  d  6g00  d 
Saturday....  .■^eOTjd  SsOSJd  .'aOSjd  5«10Jd  5«lUd  6B00Jd 
STonday.....  S»07^  SbOSH  SsOfid  6.1Wd  5.11Jd  6.D0  d 
TmiAxj  6.07id  5e08  d  SeOilJd  5elC*l  68ll  d   6600  d 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  careoes  for  off 
ooaat.  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  the  p»«t  week: 
0  0     P  8     N.  D.  Market  for  P.  8. 

Thursday...  29i«d    30s6d    2!l'M  Better 

Friday  29«6d    3069d    2989d   ...Firm 

Saturday... 29««d    SUM    29f9d  Very  Firm 

Monday  29i6d    3l83d  29s9d  

Taead»y....29ii6d    SlsSd    2989d  Steady 

Tevday  »  oableBTam  Is  as  follows: 

LiviRrooi.,  Jnne  21. -Wheat  Rather  easier.  Oahfor- 
ni»'«pot  lots,  5a  lOid;  off  coast.  298  6d;  just  shipped,  Sis; 
nearly  due.  238  6d;  cargocn  oft  coast  rery  quiet;  'on  passage, 
weaker;  Mark  Lane  wLeat.  easier;  French  country  markets, 
quiet;  wheat  in  Paris,  quiet. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  bushel  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at  ... 

New  York. 

j)^y  June.    Aug.  Dec. 

Thursday   "I  "J 

Friday   '»  ?*» 

Saturday  

Monday  

Tuesday  

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram-per  bushel: 

New  York,  June  21.- July,  724c:  Aug.,  74Jo;  Sept..  77ic; 

Dee.,  82ic. 

Chicago. 

Da>  Jane.    Sept.  Dec. 

ThuTsSy   13        7M  76; 

Friday   6«  76, 

Saturday   684  71 

Monday   6S4  711 

Tuesday  

The  followliw  Is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
CaiCAOO,  June  2!.— June,  64Jc:  July,  654;  Sept.,  70Jc: 
Dec,  76ic. 

Local  Markets. 


7U  751  82 

72}  75?  83 

72}  75i  82J 

72}  76  83} 

7l|  75i  82} 


WHEAT. 


May. 


Dec 


Thursday,  highest   «1  34! 

lowest  ••      1  34} 

Friday,  highest  t*!  J7      1  36 

••     lowest  ♦  1  16      1  34J 

Saturday,  highest   1  36 

lowest   1  35i 

Monday,  highest  J  1  26}    1  31} 

lowest  t  1  26      1  35 

Tuesday,  highest  J  1  25i     1  34t 

lowest  t  1  2Si     1  34} 

♦New. 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Oall: 
Wheat— Momiog— Informal  Session:  December— 100 
tons.  «1.34i;  100,  $1.34i;  600,  $1  34  ?9  ctl.  Regular  Session- 
December-600  tons,  »1.34;  600.  «1.34J-  lOU.  $l.33i;  130O, 
$1  33J-  200,  $1,338.  Sell  r  1893,  new-100  tons.  $1  24;  100, 
11  23j  »  ctl.  Afternoon  SesHon- Seller  1893,  new— 100 
tons.  J;1.234;  100.  »1.23.  December-lOOO  tons,  *1.33i;  200O. 
f 1.334  ^  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

New.  Deo. 

Thursday,  highest  »  8(*  91J 

lowest   83j      9  1 

Friday,  highest   84J  92i 

"     lowest   84  92 

Saturday,  highest   83!  92! 

lowest   83}  91I 

Monday,  highest   835  915 

lowest   8JJ      9'  3 

Tuesday,  highest   831  91} 

lowest   82*  901 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barley -Infoiroal  Session— Seller  1893,  new— 100  tons, 
83c.  I>iBcember— 300  tons,  91c  ^  ctl.  Regular  Session  — 
Spot-lOO  tons,  79c.  July,  new— 100  tons.  82|c  December— 
300  tons,  90Jc;  300.  91c;  300.  905c.  Seller  1893.  new-100 
tons,  82Jc  I*  ctL  Afternoon  Session- Seller  1893,  oew-100 
tons.  82c;  900,  8Uc.  December-100  tons,  90c;  100,  903c;  200, 
90ic;  120O,  90}c  W  cU. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected,  in  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 


quotations. 

Strawberries,  chest 

Longworth          8  00  @15  00 

Sharpless   5  00  @  8  00 

Qooseberriee,  lb  2i@  5 
Raspberries  — 

chest   6  00  @  9  00 

Blackberries....  8  00  @10  00 
Cherries,  box- 

Black   25  50 

Royal  Ann   60  (g  — 

White   25  (g  40 

Limes,  Mex  ....  4  00      4  50 

Do  Cal  

Lemons,  box.. 


Ju-VE  21.  1393. 
Extra  choice  fruit  for  special 
purposes  sells  at  an  advance 
on  outside  quotations 


Beets,  sk  

Carrots,  sk  

Okra,  dry,  lb.... 
Pannlps,  otl. . . . 
Peppers,  dry,  lb 
Peas,  common. 

per  sack, . . . 
Peas,  sweet,  sk . 
75  @  1  00  IXurnlps,  cU..... 
1  50  la  3  00  Cabbage.  100  lbs 


-  «  1  25 

35  @  1  25 

15  a  - 

1  50  @  7  00 


Do  Santa  Bar..  4  00  @  5  00  Garlic,  ¥  lb 
Do  Hiclly  choice  4  50  (is  5  50  OauUfiower 
Oranges,  pr  bx- 
Navels,River'de  3  50  $e  3  00 
8eedl'g,River'4e  1  25  @  1  50 

Do,  Fresno         1  25  <a  1  50 

Green  AppleB,ctl.  40  @  50 
Currants,  chest.  3  60  @  5  00 
ApiicotB,  box— 

Prengle   40  (g  8.1 

Royal   —  (rt  1  25 

Cherry  Plums..     50  (a  65 

Pears,  bskt   15  @  25 

Peacbee,  box...     50  @  75 


50  @  - 
75  @  1  50 
-  «  1  00 
30  0  1  15 
4(0)  - 
SO  @  85 

Celery   50(8  60 

Tomatoes,  box.  I  50  @  2  50 
string  Beans. . .  3  ^  4 
Rhubarb,  bi  .. . 
Asparagus,  box. 
f^cumbera.  doz 
Artichokes,  doz 
Eggplant,  lb.... 
Summer  squash, 

box   65  @  1  25 

iGreencom,  dz..     15  25 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

BUU  fed.  

Grass  ted,  extra.. 

First  quality  f>\ 

Beoond  quality  5 

Third  quaUty  4 

Bnllsand  thin  Oow«...3 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  4 

Do  Qght  5 

Dairy  


(  MUTTON. 

-  IWethers   6  »— 

-  Ewes  6  9i— 

6  I  HOOS. 

54  Light,  V  tt),  oents  62^ 

44  Medium   7  (A — 

-  Heavy  7  «- 

Soft   6  ffl- 

Feeders  

Stook  Hoes.  

6  ©7    Dressed  9i@  9J 


Wood  Twine  Binder. 


The  improvements  year  after  year  in  the  Walter  A. 
Wood  Harvester  and  Twine  Binder  make  it  an  ex- 
tremely simple  machine,  working  well  in  any  one's 
hands  and  able  to  cope  with  every  crop  condition. 
The  strength,  capacity  for  heavy  work,  fewness  of 
parts  and  reliable,  sure  work  of  these  machines  has 
made  them  particularly  successful  in  California 
fields,  and  the  number  of  them  in  use  here  Is  increas. 
Ing  each  year. 


General  Prodnoe, 

Extra  choice  in  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  seU  less  than  the  lower 


quotations. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  ctl   2  75  fa  2  80 

Butter   2  75  0  3  00 

Pea   2  60  @  3  70 

Red   2  75  @  3  00 

Pink   2  80  a  2  90 

Small  White...  2  60  @  2  70 
Large  White. . .  2  60  ®  2  70 


Jdne  21,  1893, 
BAGS. 
Standard  Calc  Grain, 

Spot  6  (g  6J 

June*  July  delivery  6i  ®  - 
Potatoes,  gunnies.. 14  @  15 

Wool.  34  16    304  («  - 

Wool,  4  tt.  324  («  - 

HOPS. 


Lima   2  90  @  J  00  ,392,  flit  14 


Oal., 


BUTTER, 
to 


15  «t 

16  @ 

19  e 

30  9 

20  m 

31  0 
19  @ 


Good   16  @ 

Choice   17  ® 

—  I  FLOUK. 
17  jExtra,citymm8  4  10  ® 
lDoconntrym'ls.410  (t 


»1.,  poor 
fair,  ft.... 
Do  g'd  to  choice 
Do  Giltedged... 
Do  Creamery... 
Do  do  Giltedge. 
Oal.  Pickled.... 

Cal.  Keg  

CHEESE. 
0«L  choice 

cream   8  & 

Do  fair  to  good.  8  m 
Do  Giltedged..      9  ® 

Dn  Skim   6  ffl 

Young  America  34@ 
EGGS. 

Store   17  et 

Ranch   <g 

Eastern  —  18  (3   

Outside  prices  for  selected  Qhestnuts . 
large  eggs  and  Inside  priceei  ONIONS 
i%  h^  W  MIL*"""''"         New  California.     80  @  1  00 


214 


19 


8up»flne.'.  3  90  @  S  00 

NUTS— JOBBrNO. 
Walnuts,  hard 
shell,  Cal.  n>.. 
Do  soft  shell... 
Do  paper-shell.. 
Almonds,  sttshl 

Paper  shell   IS 

UardsheU  

Brazil  

Pecans,  small. 

Do  large  

Peanuts  


8  « 

!  9 

12  « 

12  ( 

t  13 

15  « 

1  16 

IS  @  16 

7  <J 

)  8 

10  6 

8  « 

)  10 

10  6 

5  12 

m 

i  64 

10  @  12 

T&  8 

8  « 

i  10 

POTATOES. 
New,  ctl. 
Early  Rose...     75  @  1  16 

Peerless  1  00  (?  1  25 

Burbauk          1  00  w  1  26 

Garnet  Chile.  1  OO  (3  1  10 
POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz          5  50  W  6  60 

Roosters,  old...  6  50  #  6  00 

Do  young   9  00  @10  GO 

Broilers,  small.  2  50  @  3  00 

Do  large   5  00  @  6  60 

10  00  Fryers   5  00  S  6  00 

9  00  (Young  Ducks...  4  00  @  5  00 

Alfalfa.    8  00(g  11  00  |Old  Ducks          3  00  ffl  4  50 

Clover   8  00@  9  OO  iOeese,  pah:         1  25  @  I  25 

GRAIN,  ETC.  Turkeys,  lobl'r.     13  @  14 

Barley,  feed,  ctl   -  &  Turkeys,  hens 

Do  good 


FEED 

Bran,  ton  16  60®  17  00 

FeedmeaL  23  60@  24  50 

Gr'd  Barley. ...19  OOia  19  60 

Middlings  20  50@  22  00 

Oil  Cake  Meal. .  @  35  00 

HAY. 

Compressed        7  00®  II  00 

Wheat,  per  ton.  9  00®  — 

Do  choice    @  12  00 

Wheat  and  oats  8  O0@  11  50 

Wild  Oats   8  00< 

Cultivated  do..  7  00( 
Barley   7  00( 


11  ®  12 
All  kinds  of  poultry.  If  poor 

Do  choice   85"@-871|0'  »'  I™?  """S 

Do  brewing   90  @   1  05  \'^'^°^-  "  »?,<^,  '°  «°<^ 

Do  Chevalier. . .   90  S  loondition,  they  sell  .or  more 

Do  do  Giltedge.l  15  ffl  q"°*»«'- 

Buckwheat  1  75  @  2  00  „    ...  ~ 

^  Manhattan  Egg 

Food  (Red  Bail 
Brand)  in  lOO- 
ft.  Cabinet*. . . 


Com,  white....!  15  @  1  20 
YeUow,  large... 1  074®  110 

Do  smaU  1  10  @   1  124 

Oats,  milling...!  60  @  1  70 
Feed,  choice. . .  .1  60  (S  1  65 

Do  good  1  S'i&  

Do  fair  1  30  ®  

Do  common....!  25  @  

Surprise  1  6i  @  

Black  feed  1  25  ®  1  30 

Gray  1  25  @   1  30 

Rye  1  074@ 

Wheat,  milling 

Gl'tedged.....!  30  (a 
Shlppiog.choicel  832@ 

Off  Grades  1  05  W 

Sunora  120@ 

WOOL. 

Nevada,  per  ft  13  @  16c  Hemp 

Do  Poor  10  (8  12ciLK,  brown. 


-  (jtn  50 
PROVISIONS, 
bacon. 


ban    Joaquin  and 
Southern,  year's 

staple  9 

Short  Woola  11 

Do  do  very  poor  and 

shrinky  10  @  11c 

Foothill,    good  to 

choice  13  ®  ISc 


Oal 
heavy,  per  lb. 

Medium  

Light  

Lard  

Cal  sm'Vd  beef. 

1  10  Hams,  Cal  

I>o  Eastern  

1  324  SEEDS 

1  25  Alfalfa  

1  124  Clover,  Red....  15 

1  30  White   30 

Flaxseed   21® 

4  ® 

5  ® 


HONEY. 
White    c  I.  m  b, 

11c    3-ft  frame  

13c  Do  do  1-ft  frame  1 
White  extracted 

Amber  do  

Dark  do  

Beeswax,  ft....  2 


Apprentices. — Boys  are  no  longer  ap 
prenticed  as  formerly  to  a  master  who  takes 
them  into  his  family  and  teaches  them  a 
trade  in  all  its  branches.  In  the  old  days 
the  master  was  responsible,  legally  and 
morally,  for  his  apprentice's  advancement, 
worked  beside  him  in  the  shop,  and  saw  to 
it  that  he  acquired  full  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  his  craft.  The  introdnction  of  ma- 
chinery and  the  subdivision  of  labor  have 
been  working  together  for  years  to  make  in- 
timate supervision  and  instruction  of  this 
kind  impossible.  The  master  mechanic,  in- 
stead of  presiding  over  a  small  shop,  and  be- 
ing a  master  of  all  branches  of  his  trade,  has 
become,  in  many  instances,  the  master  of 
merely  a  single  branch  of  his  trade.  But 
whether  master  of  whole  or  part,  he  does 
not  work  with  his  men,  and  can  give  no  per- 
sonal attention  to  an  apprentice.  It  has 
come  about,  therefore,  that  boys  are  hired 
to  do  the  menial  work  of  the  shops,  to  sweep 
and  clean,  run  upon  errands;  and,  as  part 
payment  tor  his  work,  they  are  permitted  to 
pick  up  only  as  much  knowledge  of  the  trade 
as  the  good  nature  of  the  foreman  and 
journeymen  will  permit.  Of  system  and 
thoroughness  in  the  knowledge  thus  picked 
up  there  is  none.  From  the  menial  nature 
of  the  employment,  self-respecting  boys  re- 
gard it  as  degrading,  and  consequently  re- 
fuse to  enter  upon  It. — June  Century. 


Insects  do  not  breathe  through  the  nose 
and  mouth.  Down  the  body  runs  two  main 
pipes.  These  pipes  send  out  branches  to 
right  and  left  like  a  network,  extending  to 
the  extremities  of  the  body,  even  to  the  ends 
of  the  antennae  and  to  the  claws.  Each 
main  tube  receives  the  external  air  through 
nine  or  ten  spiracles  or  breathing  holes, 
placed  at  intervals  along  the  sides  of  the 
body.  The  spiracles  are  made  water-tight 
and  dust-tight  by  a  strong  fringe  of  hair 
which  completely  guards  the  entrance. 


STEVEN'S   FRUIT  CASE! 

A  notable  Invention  of  the  Columbian  year,  for  tranaportlnsr  California's  freeh  fruit 
to  market.  Lootcintoltl  It  1b  worthy  of  trlall  Its  advantages  truly  stated  are:  Fruit 
can  be  picked  later  and  riper;  requires  no  wrappers;  no  decay  from  pressure,  brulslns 
or  rubblDg;  the  ventilation  Is  absolute  and  positive;  It  grades  and  counts  the  fruit  In 
the  carrier;  fruit  all  open  to  Inspection ;  no  rehandllnK  or  repacking  at  destination;  no 
skilled  labor  for  packing.  Olves  the  grower  all  the  advantage  arising  by  arrival  of  tals 
fruits  In  markets  ripe,  sound,  IdscIoub  and  attractive.  Instead  of  half  ripe,  bruised  or 
decaylnK.  It  Isolates  each  piece  of  fruit  by  double,  elastic  walla,  with  air  spaces 
between,  over  ar<d  around  It.  It  Is  not  an  untried  quantity.  Messrs.  Brown  Si  Wells,  of 
Oallfomla  Market,  San  Francisco,  eay:  "  We  have  made  shlpmenta  of  green  fruit  In  it 
to  Honolulu,  Panama,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Australia  and  Arizona,  and 
have  received  renort  to  the  effect  that  the  ft-ult  arrived  In  perfect  condition.  We  believe 
It  Isfurely  destined  to  become  In  the  near  future  the  universal  package  for  short  or 
long  distance  shipments  "  Nothing  to  equal  It  for  fine  apricots,  peaches,  plums  and 
pears.  Will  carry  fresh  figs  succebsfully.  Carriers  now  ready  for  delivery  for  apricots. 
Send  In  early  orders  to  Insure  supply. 

PBIOB  (for  ordinary  standard  package)  916. OO  per  hundred,  inoludlns  outside  and 
Inside  cases.  Oall  on  us  or  send  for  circulars. 

STEVENS  FRUIT  CASE  CO.,  307  Front  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  the  Paclflo  Coast. 


CilLI^OlifllilHil)II?iiP 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  Rucceasful 
growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  th  e 
mexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  for  which 
California  is  famous.  600  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  PriceSS. 
Postpaid  Bend  for  circular.  DEWEY  PUBLISHINO  00, 
Publisbsra  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES. 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  la  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Baleln  Industry  In  OaUfornla.  It  haa  Deen 
approved  by  Prof.  HUgard,  Prof.  Wlokson,  Mr.  Ohas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  moltltude  of 
Practical  Ralaln  Qrowere. 

Sold  only  by  the  DBWBY  PUBLISHING  CO.  or  Its  Agents  at  Ibe  uniform  price  of 
88.00,  postage  prepaid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'   BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

(A  Corporation). 
Principal  Place  of  Basineaa,  108  Davis  St., 
San  Francisco,  Oal. 

NOTICE. 

There  are  delinquent  upon  the  following  described 
stock,  on  account  or  asseaoment  levied  on  the  8th  day  of 
May,  A.  D.  1893.  the  several  amounts  set  opposite  the 
names  of  the  respective  shareholders,  ss  follows: 
No.  of  No. 
Name.  Certificate.  Shares.  Amount. 

D.  Q.  Adams   220  8  120  00 

Natiiao  Barnes   231  18  40  00 

U.  W.  Brake   44  2  2  .-iO 

Nelson  Carr   61  20  23  00 

Jas.  A.  Clark   6B  20  SO  00 

Anuetta  Clark   80  4  10  00 

Clement  V.  Detten   148  i  2  50 

T.G.  Frost   77  2  5  00 

W.  H  Prye   78  20  50  OO 

J.  A.  Holllaay   89  4  10  00 

Joseph  Huntly   170  4  10  00 

Mrs.  Joseph  iluntly   !71  4  10  OO 

H.  M.  Hollenbeck   238  S  *)  00 

Mrs.  e.  M.  Hollenbeok   239  8  20  00 

C.  H  Hilliday...    261  8  15  Ou 

H.  M.  Jewell   11!  3(.  96  00 

John  Johnson   98  4  6  00 

Mrs.  .Sarah  Johnson   466  10  25  00 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Ketohnm   139  12  16  00 

T  E.  Ketcbum   140  28  36  00 

Oeo.  A.  Lamont   464  80  150  00 

Mrs.  L.  K.  McMahon.   124  20  SO  00 

C.  W.  Piasa   21S!  20  SO  00 

P.Peterson   308  28  70  00 

P.  Peterson   36!  14  35  00 

P.Peterson   *<»  28  70  00 

Thomas  R  PUkington   312  8  2u  00 

E.  M.  Smith   188  20  25  00 

L.  Stone   208  20  60  00 

Mrs.  Julia  E.  Sylrester   362  4  10  00 

J.  B.  Sheat   414  8  20  00 

Thomas  Salmon   428  20  25  00 

O.  W.  Tillotson   199  4  10  00 

A.  A.  Van  Saodt   300  4  5  00 

J.  P.  Vincent   343  10  12  60 

Uriah  Wood   161  54  138  00 

J.  Wisecarver   184  8  20  00 

And  in  accordance  with  law,  and  an  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  made  on  the  8th  day  of  May,  1893,  so  many 
shares  of  each  parcel  of  such  stock  as  may  be  necessary 
will  be  sold  at  the  office  of  the  Corporati  n,  108  Davis 
Street,  San  Francisc",  California,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the 
12th  day  of  July,  1893,  at  three  (3)  o'clock  r.  h.  of  euch 
day,  to  pay  delinquent  assissinents  thereon,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

CHARLES  WOOD, 
Secretary  Grangers'  Business  A880ci.>tlon. 

Office,  108  Davis  hL,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

iAGENTSI52M22irAi. 

La.lu«ur  ii«uu.  Be«t»ellOT  knowi^  Nc«l- 
(1  fttcvery  booae.  ^laoeof  btuiaeu  or  fvm 
hu  year  round.  *'UcW  Bledrtc  Boior 
^uti»B.llklDdiionigbimaotklDerr.  Cbem|>> 
cnt  poweroa  vrHl.  OoooMUd  iDSUntly  M 
fr&.tb  or  sewlDg  OMoblD«,  com  ■hellar, 
pomp*.        l»tbei».  }eweler^'  or  deoUMtf 

I  %  Uto-dma.  Ko  npohmm  mmdm.  Ts 
labowinormtloaiDMiMftMltt.  Qom- 

W.  OL  HABBU90N  Jb  OO..0oIaBibiu,  Oa 


AN  INVITATION 

IS  BXTEHDBD  TO  ALL  INTBR- 
BSTBD  TO  VISIT  TB1£  SAUSAL 
FRUIT  FARM  DURING  THE 
FRUITING  SEASON.  WBBRE  ALL 
VARIETIES  ARK  TESTED  THAT 
ARB  QUOWN  AT 

NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

AN  INSPECTION  OF  THE  NUR- 
SERIES ALSO  SOLICITED. 
CLEAN  STOCK, UNIRRIBATCD, 
PROPAGATED  FROM  BEAR- 
ING TREES. 

LEONARD  COATES,  NAPA,  CAL. 


Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency. 


STAMP  COLLECTORS! 

NOTICE— For  TEN  CENTS  we  will  send  you  60  Foreim 
Stamps  some  of  them  obsolete.  Ae-nts  wanted  for  our 
PACKETS  AND  APPROVAL  SHEETS.  Llbersl  terms. 
THE  KNCINAI- STAMP  CO.,  1622  Pearl  St,  Alameda,  Oal. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Forkion  Patent  Aoenot 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  aa  • 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long 
establishment,  great  experience,  thorongh  sys- 
tem, intimate  acqaaintanoe  with  the  sobjects  of 
inventions  in  our  own  community,  and  onr 
most  extensive  law  and  reference  library,  con- 
taining ofiBcial  American  and  foreign  report*, 
files  of  scientific  and  mechanical  pablioations, 
etc.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
our  Agency  will  have  the  benefit  of  an  illustra- 
tion or  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scikn- 
TiFio  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
Patent  business,  and  obtain  Patents  in  all  conn- 
tries  which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  8.  and  Foreign  Patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Ooast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  Agenc/.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  aa  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  onr  advantages  for  Pacific 
Coast  inventors  are  far  superior.  Advice  and 
Uironlars  free. 

DBWBT  &  OO..  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  Elevator,  12  Front  St.,  S.  P. 
Tblbfhonk  No.  658. 

a.  t.  dkwkt.     w.  b.  bwbr.    obo.  h.  8tb0n& 
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California  Crops. 


(8un:  jport  of  Observer  James  A.  Barwlck, 
^eek  Ending  June  19, 1893.] 

Fi 

two 


climatic  conditions  for  the  past 
ve  gone  a  long  way  toward  in- 
creaiji  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
our  ^ort  grain  crop.    It  has  helped 


the 
whea 
three 
week; 
only  I 


of  late  grain,  it  has  made  the 
several  places  turn  out  from 
sacks  to  the  acre  that  three 
ere  given  up  as  worthless  and 
for  hay.  While  these  favor- 
able rjgical  conditions  have  been  so 
benefibheat  and  barley,  it  has  not  in- 
jured, klightly  retarded  the  prospects 
of  the  i  Lfrry  crop.  Hop  prospects 
are  thiavorable  known  in  years,  and 
hop-grere  never  more  unanimous  in 
their  (jns  of  the  outlook  than  now. 
Aprico  has  begun  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley.  .  trees  are  bothered  with  the 
codlin  id  the  peach  moth  is  increas- 
•nR-  I  are  dropping  considerably  in 
the  san^n. 

Butte  |,  (Briggs)— The  fruit  outlook 
in  ButUy  IS  very  flattering.  It  is  now 


estimati 
consist! 
prunes, 


over  200  carloads  of  fruit, 
stly   of    apricots,  peaches, 


plums,  pears  and  necta- 
rmes,  b«  large  crop  of  almonds,  will 
be  shipp  ng  the  season. 

Colusaiy  (Colusa) — In  this  neigh- 
borhood Will  be  50  carloads  of  pears 
and  500  tlpeaches  more  than  the  cau- 
ners  can  *.  There  will  be  about  half 
a  crop  of  Is.  Prune  crop  far  in  excess 
of  the  petop.  (Butte  City)— Wheat 
crop  turnirib'tter  than  expected. 

Sutter  CAwest  Butte)— Cool  weather 
beneficial  il-sown  wheat  and  barley 
Crop  short 

Yuba  C|i  (Wheatland)  —  Weather 
favorable  W  L  Average  yield  will  not 
exceed  fivetaW  acre.  Cutting  of  oats 
and  barleyl  fenced.  Haying  on  red 
lands  showi  ie  crop  of  good  quality. 
Hops  further  kced  than  last  season  and 
the  yield  will  Btter. 

Placer  Couiijewcastle) — Cherries  are 
a  big  crop  andijeing  shipped  in  carload 
lots  along  withjies  and  apricots.  Early 
peaches  are  nopearintc  in  the  market. 

Sacramento  Inty — Crops  are  turning 
out  fairly  well,  ait  will  average  up  about 
as  usual— some  Is  short  and  others  in 
excess. 

Solano  Counhenverton)— Barley  har- 
vesting will  beg  ith  next  week.  (Vaca- 
ville)— Peaches  apricots  dropping;  all 
crops  light. 

Yolo  County  iisville)— Prospect  for  a 
large  grape  crofja  good  one,  although 
late.  (Cachevillprain  will  turn  out  bet- 
ter than  expectedfew  weeks  ago.  Young 
orchards  are  doiilhely.  (Knight's  Land- 
ng)— Crops  not  \p  the  average.  (Pleas- 
ant Valley)— Che:rop  not  large. 

Napa  County  ipa  City)  —  Hay  crop 
light  up  the  valUwing  to  heavy  rains  of 
last  winter. 

Sonoma  CountKonoma)— Farmers  are 
harvesting,  hayinind  shipping  cherries. 
Peaches  will  be  )ice  this  season,  as  the 
trees  are  not  o\)aded.  (Forestville)— 
Hayine-  progressinnd  baling  will  soon  be- 
gin. Corn  makini  slow  growth.  (Santa 
Rosa)— Small  fruikd  short  this  season. 
Hop-growers  feeliriood  over  present  pros- 
pects, as  there  will  a  full  crop. 

Contra  Costa  (  nty  (Antioch)  —  Hay 
crop  very  light  andnited. 

Alameda  Count: Li vermore)  —  Present 
prospects  indicate  heavy  grape  crop,  and 
the  orchards  also  pnise  a  good  yield. 

Santa  Clara  Coiy  (San  Jose)— Olive 
orchards  began  b  ming  June  ist,  the 
flowers  small  and  v<  thick. 

San  Joaquin  Oouri  (Si ockton)— Weather 
has  much  increased  yield. 

Stanislaus  County  Turlock)— Grain  will 
be  of  an  exceptionallbood  quality.  Heavy 
winds  shelling  the  rymd  blowing  fruit  off 
the  trees.      Harvest  j  nearly  completed. 

Tulare  County  (merville)— There  is 
general  complaint  o  fruit  falling  ofT,  and 
oranges  appear  to  ha;  joined  the  proces- 
sion. (Grangeville)-Iigh  winds  whipping 
the  vines  around  andlausing  the  grapes  to 
fall  off.  (Hanford)— (r.  N.  W.  Motheral 
says  the  Colura,  or  th  disease  which  causes 
■  the  dropping  off  of  thjgrapes  has  destroyed 
from  a  third  to  one-haf  of  the  crop  of  grapes 
in  this  district.  (Pixld)— Grain  that  was  to 
be  cut  for  hay  a  montlago  is  now  making 
three  sacks  to  the  are  and  the  general 
average  is  good. 

Santa  Barbara  Cou  ty  (Santa  Maria)— 
The  crop  outlook  for  his  county  is  good. 
Oram  well  filled  and  rj^ening  in  first-class 
condition.  Fruitmen  cannot  boast  of  as 
heavy  a  crop  as  last  year.  Bean-growers 
have  every  indication  of  a  big  yield  and 
satisfactory  conditions. 
Ventura  County  (Hueneme)— Corn  and 


beans  look  well.  Heading  is  pretty  nearly 
over. 

Los  Angeles  County  (Pomona) — An  in- 
vestigation shows  the  peach  and  prune  crop 
now  on  the  trees  to  be  larger  than  usual. 

Riverside  County  (Beaumont  district)— 
Cherry  crop  large  and  of  fine  quality,  and 
olive  orchards  fairly  groan  under  the  load  of 
fruit  hanging  in  the  trees. 

San  Diego  County  (Valley  Centre)— Apri- 
cots are  ripening.  (Escondido)— There  are 
some  conflicting  reports  in  regard  to  the 
honey  crop  of  this  county  for  this  season. 
Some  localities  report  a  large  and  excellent 
crop,  while  others  report  the  crop  short. 

Glenn  County  (Willows) — Barley  not 
yielding  as  well  as  expected.  Wheat  har- 
vest began  last  week. 


The  Moving  SiDEvifALK  at  Chicago. 
For  those  who  come  by  the  lake  route,  and 
for  others  who  prefer  to  sail  on  land,  there  is 
the  movable  sidewalk,  seating  40,000,  and 
extending  out  on  the  great  pier  2000  feet  into 
the  lake.  The  view  of  the  grounds  from  the 
end  of  the  pier  is  superb,  and,  as  one  can 
ride  as  long  as  the  fancy  dictates  for  one  5- 
cent  fare,  it  is  deservedly  popular.  The  con- 
struction of  the  moving  sidewalk  with  its  end- 
less chain  of  seats  was  not  alone  for  fun, 
but  fact,  and  to  demonstrate  its  wonderful 
possibilities  for  the  transportation  of  great 
masses  of  people.  The  line,  which  is  oper- 
ated by  electricity,  has  a  capacity  of  240,000 
passengers  per  hour.  There  are  three  end- 
less platforms,  forming  a  loop  at  each  end. 
The  first  is  stationary,  the  second  moves  at 
three  miles  an  hour,  and  upon  it  one  steps 
in  a  natural  walk,  but  without  experiencing 
any  jar  or  shock;  from  this  he  steps  to  the 
third  platform,  moving  three  miles  faster 
than  the  second,  or  at  a  total  of  six  miles 
per  hour.  This  third  platform  is  entirely 
filled  with  cross  seats.  The  moving  plat- 
forms are  carried  on  ordinary  railway  wheels 
and  track,  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting attractions  on  the  grounds. — Re- 
view of  Reviews. 


SPECIAL,  AAflVOVlVCEinEAiT. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  Dr.  B. 
J.  Kendall  Co.,  publishers  of  "  A  Treatise 
on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases,"  which  will 
enable  all  our  subscribers  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  that  valuable  work  /r^^  by  sending  their 
address  (enclosing  a  two-cent  stamp  for 
mailing  same)  to  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall 
Co.,  Enosburgh  Falls,  Vt.  This  book 
is  now  recognized  as  standard  authority 
upon  all  diseases  of  the  horse,  as  its 
phenomenal  sale  attests,  over  four  million 
copies  having  been  sold  in  the  past  ten 
years,  a  sale  never  before  reached  by  any 
publication  in  the  same  period  of  time. 
We  feel  confident  that  our  patrons  will 
appreciate  the  work,  and  be  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  valuable  book. 

It  is  necessary  that  you  mention  this 
paper  in  sending  for  the  "  Treatise."  This 
offer  will  remain  open  for  only  a  short  time. 

To  the  World's  Fair ! 

Wbeklt  Exccrsionb  ! 
Are  you  going?   If  so,  call  on 
or  write  to  the  undersigned  before 
•rraogiUg  for  your  trip.   The  •'  SANTA  FE  ROUTE 
is  the  only  line  under  one  raanaeement 
from  Californik  to  Chicago  I    Palace  and  Tourist 
Sleepers  through  to  Chicago  every  day 
without  chancre  !    Exi-urslons  every  Tuesday. 
W.  A.  BISSELL,  G.  P.  A.,  650  Market 
Street,  Chronicle  BIdg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Our  Agents. 

J.  C.  HoAQ — San  Francisco. 
R.  Q  Bailby— San  Francisco. 
F.  D.  HoLMAN— California. 
Qbo.  Wilson — Sacramento,  Cal. 
Samubl  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  Godfrey— Oregon. 

B.  H.  ScHAEFFLB— £1  Dorado  and  Amador  Oo'i. 

C.  E.  Robertson— Humboldt  Co. 

D.  A.  Macdonald— Siskiyou  and  Del  Norte. 


Complimentary  Samples. 

Persons  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examlDe  its  contents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  It 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  in 
oirculatfng  the  Journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  influence  In 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 5  mns  ,  Si  10  mos. ,  $2;  16  mos. ,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  otbe/s. 

Hay  Pressing. 

lyou  are  interested  in  presaing  hay  write  Truman, 
Hoover  &  Co.,  San  h  rancisco.  They  will  save  you  money. 


$500,000 


To  LOm  la  ANT  AHOUNT   AT   THI   VBRT   LOWKST  HAmKBT 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCaULLGR,  Room  8,  420  California  street,  San 
Francisco. 


THIS  BIT  the  BL»'r 

(jLALI'l  lLs  (if  i.ilitT  ualfDt  lilU 
and  Kill  fnsWj  roiitrul  the  mml 
vicloiiH  liurM}  Ml  Biltlme*.  It  !■  tb» 

COMMON  SENSE  BIT 

iMirniihe  it  rnn  nine  be  D.r<1  n*  a  mllil  hit. 

XC  Sample  mailed  SI  .CO. 
Nickel     -     -     -  2.00. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 


R/CINE,  WIS. 


INSURE  WITH  THE 


m 

INSURANCE 


CAPITAL, 

$1,000,000 


COMPANY. 


ASSETS, 

$3,200,000 


THE  DAIRYMAN  who  is  doing  business  for  Profit  must  use 
the  Imperial  Russian  Cream  Separator.  This  machine  is 
Perfection.  The  Best  and  the  Cheapest  of  all.  No  Engine  and  No 
Engineer  required.  Simple  and  Safe.  If  you  do  Not  use  it  you  are 
Losing  Money  with  every  pound  of  milk.  Capacity  of  different 
sizes  from  500  to  2500  gallons  per  hour.  Duplicate  parts  of 
Sharpless  Separators  kept  on  hand.  Balancing  Bowls  and 
general  repairs  of  Separators  a  Specialty.  Send  for  Catalogue  to 
A.  J.  Van  Drake,  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  203  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 


tdticatioiial. 


Bowens  Academy, 

University  ATe.,  Berlieley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men. 

Special  univerfity  preparation,  depending  not  on  time 

but  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  8.  BOWBNS,  M.  A  Head  Master. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 

738  MABKBT  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISOO,  OAL 
Open  AU  Year. 
A.  TAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $26;  Bullion  and  Cblorinatlon  Assay, 
13  S;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  160. 
eSTABX.ISHE:D  1884.  MS"  Send  for  circular 


ACTUAL    BUSINESS  FBAOTICB. 


I.IFB  80HOI.AB8HIPS,  978. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
English  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  in  getting  po 
itions.    Send  for  ciroulars.      T.  A.  ROBINSON.  Pres. 


BUSINESS  OOLiLEaE. 

34  POST  8T„  8.  F. 

P>B  8ETENTY  -  riTB  DOI.I.AB8  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  tht 
Bngilsh  branohes,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
(or  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  eehool  has 
Its  rradoates  In  every  part  of  the  State, 

jir  Sum  FOR  OlSOULAK. 

K.  F.  HKALD,  Pre«tdeD» 

O.  &  HALEY,  Secretary. 


gneakfast  foods 

THEJOHN.T.  CUTTING  CO.  S0LEAGENT5 


JAUES  U.  HATEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Publlo. 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW 

No.  580  Oallfornis  Street, 

Telephone  No..l74a.  SAN  FBANCISOO,  OAI, 


Coinini$$iop  tHerctiapt;. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

—AMD  BIALiaa  IH^— 

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fmits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Baans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  OonalBmnenta. 
808  ft  810  Davla  St.,        San  Yranoiico. 

[P.  0.  Box  in«.i 

J0*Oooilgnment8  Sollsttad, 


p.STEINHAGEN&C 


404&4-06  DAVIS  ST S.F. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

601.  COS,  606. 607  A  60S  Front  St.. 
And  800  Washington  St,  SAN  FRANOISOO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TBT,  EOOS,  O  AH  E,OB  AIN,  PBODUO 

ANn  wool.. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  Oallfomla  St..  S.  W. 
Hembers  o(  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange, 


JS'Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advanosi 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Inlerml, 

[ISTABLUHBS  1864.1 

SE0R6E  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

80  Olay  Street  and  aS.OommerolallStreet 
Sam  Fbamouoo,  Cal. 
IVSHIPPINa  ORDERS  A  SPEOIALTT.'Oi 

ENQaAVINO-SUPBBIOB  WOOD  AND 
Metal  Kngr»'-\D>'  Elestrotyplng  and  Stereolyptnc 
dons  At  the  clfce  of  this  paper. 
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'Cow.  Ciire  for  Self  sucking  24,  120,  144,  168 

Cow  Feeding  for  Milk  76,328 

Oowe, "  are  of  471 

Cows,  Selecting  805,  328 

Cow,'s  Teats,  Sore  611,  655 

Coyote  Bounty  167,  288,  63 j 

coyote,  Killine   328 

Cream,  Handling  471 

Creameries,  Why  Fail  229 

Creamery,  Description  267 

Creamery,  How  to  Start  170,  306 

Creamery  Reports  47,  72,  120,  170,  363,  400,  460,  641 

Crops,  Diversified  630 

Cultivation,  Value  of  609 

•Cultivator,  Webster's  168 

Cultivator,  Weeman's  171 

Cut- worms  209,  327,  468,  470 

D 

Dairy  at  Worli's  Fair  634,  664 

Dairy  in  Warm  Climates  610 

Dairy  in  Kern  County  146 

Dairy  for  Profit  267 

Dairying,  Economics  of  306 

Dairy,  Polled  Stock  for  146 

Dairy  Practice,  Danish  280 

Dairy  Stwk,  Breeding  460 

Dite'  Palms,  Fruiting  410 

Dehorning,  Report  on  376,  635 

Dictator,  Death  of  650 

Drainage  Convention  72,94 

'Dogs  at  Bench  Show  441 

Domestic  Recipes  Each  issue 

Ducks,  Points  on   25 

Egg  Product  123, 128 

•—Illustration. 


Farming  in  2000    299 

Farmers'  Institutes  93,  147,  169,  188 

•Farm  House.  San  Joaquin  140 

Feathers,  Preparing  for  Use  492 

Fences,  Lawf  j1  117 

Feeding,  University  Bulletin  on  150 

'Ferry  Builalng,  New  345 

Fit  Sales  32,  633 

Figures,  Orchard  683 

Klsh,  Restocking  Streams  384 

Flo.al  Art  206 

floral  Festival,  San  I'arbara  3'4' 

Floral  Shows,  Artistic  118 

Kloral  Society,  Outdoor  Meetings  487,  505 

Floricnltuie,  Califoinia  211 

Fooa  Aduleration  446 

Forage  Plants,  Analyses  of  417 

Forage  Plants,  hapa  Valley  146 

Forestry,  state  Work  in  142 

Fresh  and  Dried  Fruit  Equivalents  550 

F.ult  and  Bees  169  280 

Fruit  and  'iarifl  398,  487 

Fruit  Associations  282,  276,  301,  322.  352 

Fruit  Associations.  By  laws  232 

Fruit,  Chemistry  of  394,  402 

rruit,  Co-optralion  in.  232,  274,  301,  362,  421,  448 

Kiuit  Culture,  Infancy  22,  27 

Fruit,  Dist.ibuting  489 

Fruit  Dropping,  Why  609 

Fru  t.  Dried,  In  Boston   46 

Fruit  Ex  hange,  Chicago  663 

Fruit  E.xchange,  Florida  629 

Fruit  Exchange,  Santa  Clara  ;  189,  421 

Fruit  Farm  In  Merced  209 

Fruit,  Freight  on  466 

F>uit  in  Mountains  3U:) 

Fruit  Product  123,  278 

Fruit,  Selling,  Green  or  Dried  663 

Frui',  Thinning  362,  373,  398,  443,  446,  487 

Fruit  Shipments,  Chlpman  234 

Fruits,  Shipping  278,  487 

Fruit  Tree  Pruning  V2*,  443 

Fruit  Trees  Exempt  72,  120,  231 

Fruit  Trees,  Numi  er  of  123 

Fruit  Trees,  Taxing  74,  207,  231,  '264 

Fruit  Trees,  Soor  &ap  352 

Fruit  Union,  California  41,  73 

Fungicides  for  Trees  328 

G 

Game  Law,  New  288 

Game  Laws,  What  Supervisors  Can  Do  With  654 

Oop  ler  Bounty   12 

•Gopher  Illustrated  424 

Gophers  In  Alfalla  376 

Gopher,  The   209,  279 

Grange  Matlars  Each  issue 

Grape  See  also  raisin 

•Grape  Packing   21 

Grape  Stations  279 

Ora,  e  Syrup  444 

Grape  Worms  490,  618 

Graoehopper,  Killing  486 

H 

Hamilton,  House  of  Henry  140 

Hawaiian  Annexation  96,  119,  143,  167,  227,  347,  893 

Hawaiian  Scenery  186,  393 

Hay,  Cost  of  252 

Hav  Product  123,  304 

Hay,  Smaller  Bales...  508 

lloi  Cholera  i  299,  350 

Hog  Feeding  376,491,  611 

Hog  Growing  76,  146,  170,  444,  511 

Hog  Measles  324 

Hogs,  D.mand  for  26,  09,  78,  266 

Hogs,  Fruits  for  656 

Hogs,  Prunes  for  666 

HoKS,  Weak  in  Legs   612 

Hogs,  Slaughtering  48,  47 

Hogs,  Wheat  for  14C 

Home  Circle  Each  issue 

Honey,  Marketing  210 

Hop  Crops....  27, 128,  171,  188 

Hop  Routi  Scare  327 

•Hop  Trellis  98,  147 

Hops,  Soils  for   304 

Hops,  Spraying  378 

HoiB  ,  B  ts  In  280 

Horse  BreedlD<  447 

Ilor  e,  Care  of  447 

"  •JlKI'.ll-y  il"co'*'*   *6 

'T'flSOo  fc'*  as  Bacer  127 

rro> _  ling  334 

Horse  Training  464 

Horses,  Feeding  76,  258 

Horse  Show,  Livermore  262 

Uo.se,  The  Trotting  SSO 

Horticultural  Socletv  7,  SUl,  397,  489 

Horticulture,  State  Board  397 

Horticulture,  University..   486 

Horticultural  Board,  Opposition  to  420 


Important  Decision  562 

India  Rubber  Trees  854 

Incubitlon  vs.  Hatching  26,  147  ,  806 

Independent  Standpoint  3d  page  of  each  isbue 

Irriiiation  Di-tricts   4 

Irrigation  in  California  48,  60,  171,  446 

Irrig  4tion  Law   72 

Irrigation  Methods  469 

Irrigation  Reservoirs  469 

Irrigation,  Va.ue  of  444) 

J 

Jersey  Breeders  146 

Jersey  Cow  353 

Jerseys,  Judging  491 

Jerteys,  Milking  233 

L 

Lady  Birds  and  Woolly  Aphis  552 

Laws,  New,  on  Agriculture  208,  268 

Lemon  Growing  255 

Lemon,  Marysville  278 

Lime  in  Soil  326 

Live  StoCc  as  Collateral   70 

Live  Stock  S  ipply  ! . .  .232 

Lumpy  Jaw  Meat  igj 

Lumpy  Jaw,  Treatment  for  ' '  491 

M 

Meat  Trade  274,  688 

Milk,  tity   41 

Milk,  Feeding  for  510 

Milk  Fever   4 

Milking,  Clean  .611 

Minoroas  191 

•Mirror  Lake  435 

•Mole  Illustrated  424 

•Morto  ,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  226 

•Motor,  Best's  312 

Mule  breeding  3ja 

Mustard           ,168 

Mustard  Setd   .  .  94 

uutton  Advancing  !.!ie8 

Napa  Couniiv  Notes  ^   le 

Napa  County  Vineyards  .  .  .  74 


O  PlOB. 

Nectarine,  Analysis  of  402 

Nevada  Uvc  Stock   12 

Nnztle-tester,  University   46 

Oak  Land)  for  Fruit  629 

Oat  Product  122 

Oat  Tillering  541 

Ojal  Valley  370 

Oleomargarine  Law  26.  76 

Olive,  Experience  of  California  growers  101,  125,  730 

Olive  Inc  irporatlon  618 

Olive  Mills   1 

Olives  (or  OH   230 

Orange  Area  Extending  273,  278 

Orange  Crr  p   27,  47,  183, 171,  188 

Orange  Cleaning  130 

Orange,  How  to  Grow  256,  423 

Orange,  Marketing  827  ,  861,  4.0,  44S 

Orange  Trees,  Age  of  1U8 

Orange  Varle'ies   12 

Onntei  as  Medicine  454 

Oranges  for  England  209,  252,  276 

Oranges,  Large  442 

Oranger,  Lands  lor  303 

Orange,  Naval  Sports  273,  279 

Orchard  Acreage,  California  276 

Oft hari).  Cost  and  Product  422 

Orchard,  r  rops  In  188,  280,  374,  393,  398,  4|j8 

•Orchara  View  389 

'Oregon,  Battleship  165 

Orovllle,  Maes  Meeting  at   649 

P 

Palms,  Hardy   97 

Pear  Aphis   98 

Pears,  Low  Returns  for   24 

Pent  ions.  Misplaced  607 

Peanuts  Between  Young  Trees  662 

Phylloxera  in  Orange  County  393 

Phylloxera,  Grafting  Against   6 

Pickle  Ifactories   27 

Pineapple  Growing   12 

elow,  Return  to  Single  180 

•Plymouth  Rooks   76 

Podabrus  Comes  650 

Poison  Oak  5,  99,  470 

Potato  Crop  5i8 

Potato  Disease  6,  398 

Potato  Growing  99, 190,  875,  898  469,  471 

Poultry  and  Fruit  492 

Poultry,  Broilers  877,  477 

•Poultry  Brooder  281 

Poultry,  Care  of,  76, 126, 210, 229,  329,  377, 400, 428,  614, 658 

Poultry,  Clover  for  65C 

Poultry  Diseases  100,  147,  2S9,  306,  492,  614,  536 

Poultry,  Dressed   76 

Poultry  Hatching  26,  147,  281,  423,  492 

Poultry  House,  Model  258,  281 

Poultry,  Judging  Age  of   26 

Poultry  in  Sonoma  County  349 

Poultry  Lice  877,  400,  447 

Poultry  Maiisg    229 

Poultry  Profits,  4,  147.  170,  191,  209,  267,  281,  288, 306, 
349,  400,  471,  614. 

Poultry  Shows   44 

Poultry,  Value  of  Bones  for  636 

Prison  Director,  Farmer  for  22, 140 

Products,  Imported   ...  3 

Prune  Crops,  French  and  California  4*8 

Prune,  Hancock  208 

Prune,  Pruning  the  126,  632 

Prunes,  Analyses  of  402 

Prunes,  Thinning  448 

Pruning  Almonds. .  .  .•  148,  233,  324 

Pruning,  Points  on  866 

Q 

Quail,  Trapping   23 

R 

•Rabbit  Drives  249,  417 

RailrrHkd  Taxes  227 

Rain,  Firing  lor  485 

•Raisin  Making  Illustrated  606 

Raisin  Marketing  94, 138,  148,  326,  448,  612 

Raiiln  Product  124 

Ra  sins,  Freim   21 

Raisin  Vineyard,  Cost  and  Product  472 

Rape  Qrowiog  614 

Raspberry  Varieties  277 

Redwood  for  World's  Fair  354 

Redwoods  Not  Renswed  338 

Resistant  Vines,  Success  o(  662 

Road  Laws  168,  249,  258 

Road,  Patent  on  130 

Roadd,  GooJ  485 

Roads,  Repairing  80u 

Roads,  Sprinkling  472 

Road  Specifications  77,  120 

Root  Knots  on  Trees  and  Vines  46,  188 

Roses  for  San  Joaquin  171 

Rosebush,  Large  2  4 

•Rose  Show  466 

Rose  Tree  at  HoUister  466 

hye  and  Clover  146 

Rye  Product  122 

s 

Salt  and  Milk  461 

San  Francisco  Views   1 

San  Joaquin  Valley  804 

Sap  Move  •  ent   446 

Scales,  Fum  gation   21 

Scale  Bug,  New  662 

e  lose.ts  in  California  7,  27,  278 

Scale,  Spra\ing  for  279,488 

'Scale  Washes,  Steam  Cooklnar   98 

School  L»w.  New  982 

Seedling  Fruits,  Albright's  633 

Seeds,  Germinating  229,  266 

Senator  Starford,  Death  of  649 

Sheep,  Fat-tailed    273 

Sheep,  Dorset  101 

Sheep  Feeding  268  ,  280 

Sheep  Improve  Farms  511 

Sheep  in  New  Zealand  '  346 

Sueep  on  California  Farms  145 

Shtep  en  Highways  629 

Sheep,  Shrjp8hlr<-s  282 

Sherwood  Hail  Vialted  506 

Shorthorn  Breeders  3;8 

Silo  in  Cilllomia  350 

Soils,  Cultivating  Heavy  664 

Speed  RecordH,  1892   6 

Spraying  Contest   .660 

Squirrels  and  Their  Parasites  26t 

Stable,  Care  ol  191 

Stamboul's  Record  6,  117, 168 

Stanloid  University  and  Fruit  Growers.... 208,  224.  254 

Statistics,  Agricultural  2,  45 

Steers,  Fotdi.  g  6,  472 

Sto  k,  Feeding  76,  126 

Stock,  Kind  Treatment  of  126 

Stock  Show,  Chicago   26 

■■tock  Shows,  Enirllsh   99 

Strawberries  fir  the  East  130 

Strawberry.  Australian   828 

Strawberry  Growing  231,  328 

T 

Timber  Supply  820 

Tires,  Wide  or  Narrow   86 

To  'atoes  in  Kern  County  806 

Traffic  Association  371 

Tree  Growth  Kxplalned  442 

Tree  Growth,  Rapid  288 

Trees,  Blasting  Holes  tor   826 

Trees  lor  Road  and  Street  189 

Turkey  Growing  170,  860 

u 

tJolverslty  Bulletins  48, 160 

•UnlTsislty  Bntomolofiaal  Laboratory  171 


V  Pa,^ 

Vedalla  In  Sonoma   arg 

VedalU,  Multiplying  ! . ['.'.'" 

V  getablo  Products   io« 

Vegetab  es.  Early   875 

Vegetables  in  Young  Orchard   ,  371 

Vegetables,  Shipping   no 

Voices  ol  aValley   . '     ! .  .370 

w 

Walnut  Crop  jj  29 

Walnut  Growing   327 

Warts  Removing  S96 

Washington  Products  '.  ....,]  209 

•Waterfalls,  Usi' g  Power  ol  J97 

Water,  Value  ol  ..  .  281 

Waterways,  Improving  .V822'  871 

Weed  Cutter   ." "  '171 

Weed  Killing  in  Grain  Fields  535 

i^heat  Alt.r  Bsans   147 

Wheat  Crop,  1892   '  71  m  149 

Wheat  for  Hogs  '  ijg 

Wheat  Markets   « 

Wheat  Want  "    ", 75 

Wheat  Profits,  Old  Time  ..!...140 

Whitewash   sog 

Wild  Fruits,  California  .' .'  .' .' . '.  231 

Wine  Produ  t  72,  W,  124,  234 

Wine  S  tuation   '  48tS 

Wool,  Assorting   .  .  .  ...  .  .  145 

Wool  Packing,  etc  .  .  .  .348 

Wool  Industry  211  225 

Wool  and  Tariff    '  77 

Wool  Trade  Review  loy 

World's  Fair   395  532 

•World's  Fair,  California  l>xhlbit..ll7,  249,  417,  630  634 

World's  Fair,  Fruit  for   '610 

World's  Fair,  University  Exhibit  !"..208 

Y 

Young  Folks'  Column.  Each  if  sue 


HAYPim 

Eli  Challenge  Full  Circle. 
Champion  Full  Circle. 
Junior  Monarch. 
Petaluma. 
Miller  Lightning. 
IngersoH's. 

ECONOMY  HOP  PRESSES. 

Write  lor  prices  and  get  loll  particulars. 

WE  ARE  HEALQtTARTERS 

On  Hay  Presses  and  Haying  Tools. 


BALE  YOUB  HAY   WITH  T..  H.  &  OO- 
BALE  TIEa 


TRUMAN.  HOOKER  &  CO., 

8sn  Francisco  and  Fresno. 


ATTENTION  1 

ASK  FOH  THIS  AXE. 

USE  NO  OTHER. 

^od-chopper?^,  try  the 

Kelly  Perfect  Hie 

It  will  cat  more  wood 
thftii  any  other  axe. 

The  scoop  in  the  blade 
krcps  it  from  sticking  in 
th';  wood,  and  makes  it 
cut  deeper  than  aoy  other 
axe.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it.  Send  us  his  name  H 
he  don't  keep  it.  It  is  the 
Anti-Trust  Axe. 

Kelly  Axe  Mfg.Co. 

bOOlSVlhliE,  KY 


■ 

— 
I 

■~r~ 

Don't  *'  ask  your 
Dealer  for  it." 

If  he  has  not  enterprise  enough  to  let  you  and  every- 
body tlse  hnow  all  about  it,  Ii9  do:B  uit  deserve  your 
trade.  Wide  awslte  larmer  agtots  suit  us  better  than 
Dealers.  1  hey  Bret  prove  it  on  their  own  grounds,  then 
carry  the  news  to  others. 

PASE  WOVEN  WIRE  FEM  CO..  AdHai  Mich. 


NotblDK  bucceedt  Like  Success. 

A  limited  number  tanght  t(  trap  Coyotes  and  Silver- 
gray  foxes.  Send  t2S  atd  a  guarantee  that  you 
wlU  keep  it  a  secret  at  least  tan  years.  Only  one  taught 
in  same  ionality.   Satislacti^n  guaranteed  or  money 

refunded.   

O.  B.  BEOSWITH, 
KeUeyrllla  Oallfornla. 


FOB  S&LB  at  low  pric>i— Ihree  extra  floe  young 
thoroughbred  DlthfaOMl  Berkshire  Boars.  T.  Oblttea- 
den,  Ctalttsnden,  Cal. 
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